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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


SECOND 


SESSION 


SENATE 


Monpay, December 2, 1929 


The first Monday of December being the day prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States for the annual meeting 
of Congress, the second session of the Seventy-first Congress 
commenced this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber at the Capitol. 

CHARLES Curtis, of Kansas, Vice President of the United 
States, called the Senate to order at 12 o'clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Dr. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, of the city 
of Washington, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God and Heavenly Father, who art the fountain of 
life and light, who turnest the shadow of death into the 
morning, make us deeply conscious of Thy presence here and 
now, in the return of this hour when duty, that stern daughter 
of Thy voice, calls us again to counsel for the Nation’s weal. 
Bless all in authority in our beloved land. Make these Thy 
servants glad with the gladness that is strength, giving them 
patience and wisdom from on high for the work whereunto 
Thou hast called them. 

Light up this scene about us with gleams from the unseen 
as we pause in reverent silence to pay tribute to the noble com- 
rade whose finely centered soul no foolish pride or selfish care 
could e'er disturb, and bind us ever closer with the cords of love 
into a corporate fellowship. 

Bless us to the end with the vision of the single eye, with 
continual fresh blossoms of growth and fresh fruits of trial 
bravely borne for the sake of Him, the perfect flower and 
fruitage of our race, Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 

OALL OF THE ROLL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This being the day designuted by 
the Constitution of the United States for the assembling of 
Congress, the Senate, pursuant thereto, is now in session. The 
Chief Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier La Follette Sheppard 
Barkley George McCulloch Shipstead 
Black Gillett McKellar Shortridge 
Blaine Glass McMaster Simmons 
Blease Glenn McNary Smoot 

Borah Goll. oses Steiwer 
Bratton Goldsborough Norris Swanson 
Capper Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Harris Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Connally Hastings Patterson Townsend 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Trammell 
Couzens Hebert Pine Tydings 

Dale Heflin Pittman Vandenberg 
Deneen Johnson Reed Wagner 

Dill Jones Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Kean Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fletcher Keyes Schall Watson 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krxe] is absent from the Senate on account 
of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

i also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] and the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily absent on important business 
in their State. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] is absent on official business of the Senate. 
I wish to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McMASTER. My colleague the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is unavoidably absent. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators haye an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama—J. Thomas Heflin and Hugo L. Black. 
Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Carl Hayden, 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson and T. H. Caraway. 
Californiu— Hiram W. Johnson and Samuel M. Shortridge. 
Colorado Lawrence C. Phipps and Charles W. Waterman. 
Connecticut Hiram Bingham and Frederic C. Walcott. 
Delaware—Daniel O. Hastings and John G. Townsend. 
Floridu Duncan U. Fletcher and Park Trammell. 
Georgia William J. Harris and Walter F. George. 
Idaho— William E. Borah and John Thomas. 

Minos Charles S. Deneen and Otis F. Glenn. 
Indiana—James E. Watson and Arthur R. Robinson. 
Iowa—Daniel F. Steck and Smith W. Brookhart. 
Kansas—Arthur Capper and Henry J. Allen. 
Kentucky—Frederic M. Sackett and Alben W. Barkley. 
Louisiana—Joseph E. Ransdell and Edwin S. Broussard. 
Maine—Frederick Hale and Arthur R. Gould. 
Maryland—Miilard E. Tydings and Phillips Lee Goldsborough. 
Massachusetts—Frederick H. Gillett and David I. Walsh. 
Michigan—James Couzens and Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
Minnesota— Henrik Shipstead and Thomas D. Schall. 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison and Hubert D. Stephens. 
Missouri—Harry B. Hawes and Roscoe C. Patterson. 
Montana—Thomas J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler. 
Nebraska—George W. Norris and Robert B. Howell. 
Nevada—Key Pittman and Tasker L. Oddie. 

New Hampshire—George H. Moses and Henry W. Keyes. 
New Jersey—Hamilton F. Kean. 

New Mexrico—Sam G. Bratton and Bronson M. Cutting. 
New York—Royal S. Copeland and Robert F. Wagner, 
North Carolina—F, M. Simmons and Lee S. Overman. 
North Dakota—Lynn J. Frazier and Gerald P. Nye. 
Ohio—S. D. Fess and Roscoe C. MeCulloch. 
Oklahoma—W. B. Pine and Elmer Thomas. 
Oregon—Charles L. McNary and Frederick Steiwer. 
Pennsylvania—David A. Reed and William S. Vare. 
Rhode Island—Jesse H. Metcalf and Felix Hebert. 

South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and Cole L. Blease. 
South Dakota—Peter Norbeck and William H. McMaster. 
Tennessee—Kenneth McKellar and W. E. Brock. 
Teras—Morfis Sheppard and Tom Connally. 

Utah—Reed Smoot and William H. King. 
Vermont—Frank L, Greene and Porter H. Dale. 
Virginia—Claude A. Swanson and Carter Glass. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and C. C. Dill. 

West Virginia—Guy D. Goff and Henry D. Hatfield. 
Wisconsin Robert M. La Follette, jr., and John J. Blaine. 
Wyoming John B. Kendrick. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
167), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
168), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 
Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 


to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 


tNot sworn. 
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him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Warson and Mr. RoB- 
INSON of Arkansas as the committee on the part of the Senate. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 169), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian unless otherwise ordered. 


DEATH OF SENATOR WARREN 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, during the brief 
period between the extraordinary session, which closed Novem- 
ber 22, 1929, and the beginning of the regular session of the 
Congress on this day, one of the most beloved and useful Mem- 
bers of this body passed away. Senator Francis E. Warren, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, was a brave soldier in the Union 
Army. He was a pioneer in the development of the West. After 
a service of over 37 years in this body, at the advanced age of 
85 years, while chairman of the yery important Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, and while in the full possession 
of all his powers and faculties, Senator Warren was stricken 
with pneumonia and his illness proved fatal. In the absence of 
his colleague the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK] I submit the resolutions which I send to the desk and 
ask for their immediate consideration. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 170) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. FRANCIS E. WARREN, 
late a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased Senator. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was read: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 12 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 
8, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mopar, December 2, 1929 


This day, in compliance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, Members of the House of Representatives of the Seyenty- 
first Congress assembled in their Hall and at 12 o'clock noon 
were called to order by the Speaker, Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who dwellest in the heavens and in the earth, Thou 
art a great God and greatly to be praised. Thou dost guide the 
course of our institutions, and Thy wisdom is exemplified in the 
sanctity and genius of our Republic; therefore we praise Thee. 
Our God and our Father, we beseech Thee at the very begin- 
ning of this session of our National Congress that we may be 
deeply conscious of our responsibilities and give worthy proof 
of the trust and the confidence imposed in us. Day by day 
direct us in the things that make for good citizenship and that | 
lead to the higher values of our national life. Do Thou inspire 
every Member with the ideals of the Galilean Teacher, to emu- 
late His virtues, and to walk worthy of the great vocation to 
which our country has called us. Endow us with great moral 
qualities, powers, and virtues. Holy Spirit, command the thought 
and the affections of our souls. O lead us to think imperially, 
recognizing ourselves as part of mankind, and may we give 
every evidence of the very best and wisest statesmanship. Safe- 
guard our land, and do Thou bring in the reign of peace and 
brotherhood throughout the world. Bestow Thy gracious favor | 
on our President and his hearthstone. O God, abide in our 
homes and bless them with health and happiness, and Thine | 
shall be the glory and the honor forever. Amen. 

- MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 

announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Senate Resolution 167 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 
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Senate Resolution 168 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that a quorum of each House is assembled and that the Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make, 


Pursuant to the foregoing resolution, the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Watson and Mr. Rosryson of Arkansas members 
of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 169 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 

Senate Resolution 170 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. Francis E. Warren, 
late a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


CALLING THE ROLL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll by States, 
The Clerk called the roll by States, and the following Members 
answered to their names: 


ALABAMA 


John McDuffie. La Fayette L. Patterson. 


rece 1 
enry B. Steagall. 
Lamar Jeffers. 


William J. Driver. 
Pearl Peden Oldfield. 
Claude A. Fuller, 
Otis Wingo. 


Clarence F. Lea. 

5 575 L. Englebright. 
Charles Forrest Curry. 
Florence P. Kahn. 
Richard J. Weich. 
Albert E. Carter. 


William R. Eaton. 
Charles B. Timberlake. 


E. Hart Fenn. 
Richard P. Freeman, 
John Q. Tilson. 


Herbert J. Drane. 
R. A. Green. 


E. B. Cex. 

Charles R. Crisp. 
William C. Wright. 
Robert Ramspeck, 
Samuel Rutherford. 


Burton L. French. 


Oscar De Priest. 
Morton D. Hull. 
Eliiott W. Sproul. 
Thomas A. Doyle. 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
Janies T. Igoe: 

M. A. Michaelson. 
Fred A. Britten. 
Carl R. Chindblom. 
Frank R. Reid. 
John T. Buckbee. 
William R. Johnson. 


Harry E. Rowbettom, 
Arthur H. Greenwood. 
James W. Dunbar, 
Harry C. Canfield. 
Noble J. Johnson. 
Richard N. Elliott. 


F. D. Letts. 

T. J. B. Robinson. 
Gilbert N. Haugen. 
Cyrenus Cole. 

C. William Ramseyer. 


W. P. Lambertson 
W. U. Sproul, 
Homer Hoch. 
James G. Strong. 


William B. Oliver. 
Edward B. Almon. 
George Huddleston. 
ARIZONA 
Lewis W. Douglas. 
ARKANSAS 
Heartsill Ragon. 
„ D. Glover. 
Tilman B. Parks. 
CALIFORNIA 
Henry E. Barbour. 
Arthur M. Free. 
W. E. Evans. 
Joe Crail. 
Phil D. Swing. 


COLORADO 
Guy U. Hardy. 
Edward T. Taylor. 
CONNECTICUT 
Schuyler Merritt. 
James P. Glynn. 


DELAWARE 
Robert G. Houston, 

FLORIDA 
Tom A. Yon. 
Ruth Bryan Owen. 

GEORGIA 
Malcolm C. Tarver. 
Charles H. Brand. 
Carl Vinson. 
William C. Lankford. 
William W. Larsen. 

IDAHO 

Addison T. Smith. 

ILLINOIS 
John C. Allen. 
William E. Hull. 
Homer W. Hall. 
William P. Holaday. 
Charles Adkins. 
Henry T. Rainey. 
Frank M. Ramey. 
Ed, M. Irwin. 
William W. Arnold. 
Edward E. Denison. 
Richard Yates. 


INDIANA 


Louis Ludlow. 
Albert II. Vestal. 
William R. Wood. 
Albert R. Hall 
David Hogzx. 
Andrew J. ilickey. 
IOWA 
Cassius C. Dowell. 
Lloyd Thurston, 
Charles E. Swanson. 


I. J. Dickinson. 
Ed H. Campbell. 
KANSAS 


Charles I. Sparks. 
Clifford R. Hope. 
William A. Ayres. 


J. D. Craddock. 
Maurice H. Thatcher. 
J. Lincoln Newhall. 


James O'Connor, 
J. Zach Spearing. 
Numa F. Montet. 
John N. Sandlin. 


Carroll L. Beedy. 
Wallace H. White, jr. 


T. Alan Goldsborough. 
Linwood L. Clark. 
Vincent L. Palmisano, 


Allen T. Treadway, 
William Kirk Kaynor, 
Frank H. Foss. 

George R, Stobbs. 
Edith Nourse Rogers. 
A. Piatt Andrew. 
William P. Connery, jr. 
Frederick W. Dallinger. 


Robert H. Clancy. 
3 8 
ose . Hooper. 
John C. Ketcham. 
Carl E. Mapes. 


Victor Christgau. 
Frank Clague. 
August H. Andresen. 
Melyin J. Maas. 

W. I. Nolan. 


John E. Rankin. 
Wall * 

W. M. Whittington 
Jef Busby. 


M. A. Romjue. 
Ralph F. Lozier. 
Jacob L. Milligan. 
David Hopkins. 


Edgar C. 8. 
Thomas J. Halsey, 
John W 


. Palmer. 
William L, Nelson. 
John M. Evans. 


John H. Morehead. 
Willis G. Sears. 
Edgar Howard. 


Fletcher Hale. 


Charles A. Wolverton, 
Isaac Bacharach, 
Harold G. Hoffman. 
Charles A. Eaton. 
Ernest R. Ackerman, 
Randolph Perkins, 
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KENTUCKY 
Robert Blackburn. 
Lewis L. Walker. 
Elva R. Kendall. 
Katherine Langley. 
John M. Robsion. 


LOUISIANA 


Riley J. Wilson, 

Bolivar E. Kemp. 

René L. DeRouen, 

James B. Aswell. 
MAINE 


John E. Nelson, 
MARYLAND 


J. Charles Linthicum, 
Stephen W. Gambrill. 
Frederick N. Ziblman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles L. Underhill. 
John J. Douglass. 
George Holden Tinkham. 
John W. McCormack. 
Robert Luce. 

Richard B. Wigglesworth. 
Joseph W. Martin, jr. 
Charles L. Gifford. 


MICHIGAN 


Louis C, Cramton. 
Frank P. Bohn. 

W. Frank James. 
Clarence J. McLeod. 


MINNESOTA 


Harold Knutson. 
Paul J. Kvale. 
William A. Pittenger. 
Conrad G. Selvig. 
Godfrey G. Goodwin, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Ross A. Collins. 
Robert S. Hall. 
Perey E. Quin. 
James W. Collier. 


Nicholas Longworth. 
William E. Hess. 

Roy G. Fitzgerald. 
John L. Cable. 
Charles J. Thompson. 
Charles C. Kearns. 
Charles Brand. 
Grant E. Mouser, jr. 
W. W. Chalmers. 


Charles O'Connor. 
William W. Hastings. 
Wüburn Cartwright. 
Tom D. McKeown. 


Willis C. Hawley. 


Henry W. Watson. 
Laurence H. Watres. 
George F. Brumm. 
Charles J. Esterly. 
Louis T. McFadden. 
Edgar R. Kiess. 
Frederick W. Magrady. 
Edward M. Beers, 

J. Russell Leech. 


Clark Burdick. 


Thomas S. McMillan, 
Butler B. Hare. 
Fred H. Dominick. 


OHIO 


Thomas A. Jenkins. 
John C. Speaks. 
Joe E. Baird. 
Francis Seiberling. 
C. Ellis Moore. 

C. B. McClintock. 
Charles A. Mooney. 
Robert Crosser. 
Chester C. Bolton. 


OKLAHOMA 


U. S. Stone. 

Jed Johnson. 

James V. McClintic, 

M. C. Garber. 
OREGON 

Franklin F. Korell. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


35 3 Soes 
anklin Menges. 
J. Mitchell Chase. 
Samuel A. Kendall. 
Henry W. Temple, 
J. Howard Swick. 
Nathan L. Strong. 
Thomas C. Cochran. 
Milton W. Shreve, 
William R. Coyle. 
Adam M. Wyant. 
Stephen G. Porter. 


M. 5 85 Kog: 
Patrick J. Sullivan. 
8 A. Estep. 
Guy E. Campbell. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Richard 8, Aldrich. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John J. McSwain. 
Hampton P. Fulmer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Charles A. Christopherson. William Williamson. 
Royal C. Johnson. 


TENNESSEE 


MISSOURI 
Clarence Cannon. 


Henry F. Niedringhaus. 


John J. Cochran. 
Leonidas C. Dyer. 
Charles E. Kiefner. 
Dewey Short. 


Rowland L. Johnston. 


MONTANA 
Scott Leavitt. 
NEBRASKA 


Charles H. Sloan. 
Fred G. Johnson. 
Robert G. Simmons. 


NBVADA 


Samuel S. Arentz. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Edward H. Wason, 


NEW JERSEY 


George N. r. 
Fred A. Harder. Ir. 
Frankl 


n W. Fort. 
Frederick R. Lehlbach. 
Oscar L. Auf der Heide. 


Mary T. Norton. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albert Gallatin Simms. 


Robert L. Bacon. 
William F. Brunner. 
George W. Lindsay. 
Thomas H. Cullen. 
Loring M. Black, jr. 
Andrew L. Somers. 


Samuel Dickstei 


n. 
Christopher D. Sullivan. 


William I. Sirovich. 
John J. O'Connor, 
Ruth Pratt. 


Lindsay Warren. 
Charles L. Abernethy. 
Edward W. Pou. 
Charles M. Stedman, 
J. Bayard Clark. 


Olger B. Burtness. 
Thomas Hall. 


NEW YORK 


Anthony J. Griffin. 
Frank Oliver. 


James M. Fitzpatrick. 
J. Mayhew Wainwright. 


Hamilton Fish, jr, 
Harcourt J. Pra 
Parker Corning. 
James S. Parker. 

d Frank Crowther. 
Bertrand H. Snell. 


Frederick M. Davenport. 


John D. Clarke. 


Clarence E. Hancock. 


John Taber. 

Gale H. Stalker. 
James L. Whitley. 
Archie D. Sanders. 
Edmund F. Cooke. 
Daniel A. Reed. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


B. Carroll Reece. 
J. Will Taylor. 
S. D. McReynolds, 
Cordell Hull. 
Ewin L. Davis. 


Wright Patman. 
John C. Box. 
Morgan G. Sanders. 
Sam 1 
Hatton W. Sumners. 
Lutber A. Johnson. 
Clay Stone Briggs. 
Daniel E. Garrett. 
Joseph J. Mansfield. 


Elbert S. Brigham, 


Schuyler Otis Bland. 
Menalcus Lankford. 
Andrew J. Montague. 
Patrick Henry Drewry. 
Joseph Whitehead. 


Jobn F. Miller. 
Lindley H. Hadley. 


Carl G. Bachmann. 
Frank L. Bowman. 
John M. Wolverton. 


Henry Allen Cooper. 
Charles A. Kading. 
John C. Schafer. 
William H. Stafford. 
Florian Lampert. 


present, a quorum. 


Joseph W. Byrns. 

Edward E. Eslick. 

Gordon Browning. 

Jere Cooper. 

Hubert F. Fisher. 
TEXAS 

James P. Buchanan. 

O. H. Cross. 

Guinn Williams. 

Augustus McCloskey, 

John N. Garner. 

C. B. Hudspeth. 

R. Q. Lee. 

Marvin Jones. 


UTAH 


Don B. Colton. 


VERMONT 
Ernest W. Gibson. 
VIRGINIA 7 
Clifton A. Woodrum. 
J. A. Garber. 
R. Walton Moore. 
Joseph C. Shaffer. 


Henry St. George Tucker. 
WASHINGTON 


John W. Summers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hugh Ike Shott. 
Joe L. Smith. 


WISCONSIN 
Merlin Hull. 
Edward E. Browne, 
George J. Schneider. 
James A. Frear. 


ALASKA 


Dan A. Sutherland. 
The SPEAKER. Three hundred and ninety-one Members are 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 


and ask for its immediate adoption. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


William C. Hammer. 
Robert L. Doughton. 
Charles A. Jonas. 

George M. Pritchard. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


James H. Sinclair. 


House Resolution 70 
Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives to join with the 
committee on the part of the Senate to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each House has been assembled and 
that Congress is ready to receive any communication that he may be 
pleased to make. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER appointed as the committee on the part of 
the House Mr. TiLson, Mr. HAWLEY, and Mr. GARNER. 
COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE SENATE 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 71 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House inform the Senate that a 
quorum of the House of Representatives has appeared and that the 
House is ready to proceed with business, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 


and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 72 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting shall be at 12 o’cleck 
meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to-day introduced a joint 
resolution proposing a reduction of the taxes of $160,000,000 for 
the year 1929. [Applause.] The Committee on Ways and Means 
will meet on next Wednesday at 10.30 a. m. to consider the 
resolution, and I anticipate that it will be reported that day 
and be taken up in the House on Thursday after the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table. I ask unanimous consent 
to print the resolution in the RECORD. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent to print the resolution in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 133 
Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax for the calendar year 1929 

Resolved, etc., That, in lieu of such rates of income tax specified in 
the revenue act of 1928 (U. S. C. Sup. III, title 26, ch. 24) as are set 
forth in the following table, which under such act are applicabie to the 


calendar year 1929, the rates applicable to such year shall be those set 
forth in such table: 


Section of revenue act of 1928 Description of tax 


Normal tax on individuals 
and on estates and trusts. 


Tax on corporations 
Tax on life insurance com- 
panies 


Tux on insurance companies 
other than life or mutual. 


Normal tax on nonresident 
aliens. 


Sections 11 and 161(U.8, C. Sup. 
III, title 26, pars. 2011 and 2161). 


Section 13 (U. 8. C. Sup. III, 
` titie 26, par. 2013). 
Section 201 (U. 8. C. Sup. III, 


Sectii 
title 26, par. 2204) 

Section 211 (U. 8. C. Sup. III, 
title 26, par. 2211). 

Sections 144 and 145 (U. S. C. 


Sup. III. title 26, pars. 2144 and | Withholding at source 
2145). 


Sze. 2. This joint resolution shall take effect as of January 1, 1929. 
` MEMBERSHIP OF VARIOUS COMMITTEES 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for fiye minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for five minutes 
in order to address the House on a matter of organization, espe- 
cially appealing to the Republican membership of the House. 
I have had some investigation made with reference to the ad- 
visability of increasing the membership on different committees, 
on what are known as the major committees. This is a matter 
in which Republicans and Democrats are mutually interested, 
and there can not possibly be any partisanship in it as I see it. 
In the Senate, for instance, with 96 Members, they have major 
committees with a membership of 19. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with 435 Members, we have major committees with a 
membership of only 21. In other legislative bodies throughout 
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the world representation as a usual thing runs from 30 to 50 on 
important committees. The suggestion I make to the House is 
this, so that you gentlemen when you have a conference on your 
committees your committee on committees may consider the 
advisability of making the membership on at least eight or 
nine of the major committees, say, 23. I ask that at this time 
because our reduction in percentages is lower than it has ever 
been on this side of the House. I do not know that I have any 
complaint to make about that, because you would have to give 
us either 8 and 13 or 7 and 14, but the last time when you gave 
us 7 and 14 we had only 131 Members on the Democratic side 
of the House, while now we have 165. So that one can easily 
see the disadvantage to the Democratic Party in the percentages 
of representation on various committees, and, therefore, the very 
great difficulty that we, who have the burden of making up the 
committees, will find in assigning Democratic membership with 
a total of 165, with an allowance of only 7 on these major com- 
mittees. I ask that you gentlemen give serious consideration to 
the matter of making the major committees consist of 23 mem- 
bers instead of 21. We have at the present time two major 
committees that have 23 members, and they have been working 
well. I have heard no complaint about these committees. I 
refer to the Committee on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. At the present time the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations consists of 35 and the Ways and Means 
of 25 members. Do you know of any reason why we should not 
recognize the importance of these other committees and the work 
they have to do by increasing their membership so that the coun- 
try may be more universally represented on those committees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. At the beginning of the last Congress 
there was an entire revision made of the committees of the 
House. Some 17 committees were abolished and 1 new com- 
mittee was established, and at that time the membership of 
some of those committees was increased, namely, the commit- 
tees to which the gentleman has referred. I understood that at 
that time that change met with the approval of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. GARNER. It did. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Has anything occurred since that time 
to change the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. GARNER. No. Let me say to the gentleman, however, 
that he is mistaken in one particular. The Committee on the 
Judiciary and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce had 21 members. The resolution to which he refers re- 
ferred only to the Seyentieth Congress, and we must pass an- 
other resolution if they are to continue at 23. So I make the 
suggestion that not only those two committees, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the Committee on the 
Judiciary, but six or seven other very important committees in 
the House should be increased in membership, so as to more 
universally represent the whole country. Mr. Speaker, if you 
will examine the committee assignments and at the same time 
examine the map, it will be found that whole sections of the 
country are not represented on some of these important com- 
mittees. That is not the best way to legislate. If a committee 
comes in here with a practically unanimous report, or even with 
a partisan report, that committee ought to represent as far 
as possible the united sentiment either of the party or of the 
entire House, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I am not opposed to the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion, but I ask him, where is he going to put the new mem- 
bers? The committee rooms now are very much overcrowded. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but there is an office build- 
ing to be constructed; the plans are now prepared, and that 
will take care of eight or nine of these committees. Of course, 
that will not be in the immediate future. Let me illustrate the 
situation now: We have one of these major committees on 
which the Democrats have eight members. One of those mem- 
bers must be removed from that committee, although he has the 
assignment there now, and be put on some other committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two or three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. May I suggest right there that it is my under- 
standing and it is the understanding of the Republican com- 
mittee on committees that where the Democrats have lost no 
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one from a committee they will retain the same number they 
now have. 

Mr. GARNER. That is very generous on the part of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. It is so that no one may be put off a com- 
mittee on which he has been serving. 

Mr. GARNER. I thank the gentleman, but I again ask the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] how they can object to a more 
universal representation on these various committees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, The committees to which the gentleman 
has referred are so-called exclusive committees? 

Mr. GARNER. They are on our side of the House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, When a man is on such a committee he 
is excluded from membership on another committee. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the rule with the Democrats. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Some of these so-called minor committees 
are committees of great importance. You take the most ex- 
perienced men in the Congress and put them on these major 
committees and you leave these minor committees of great im- 
portance with practically new members on them every session. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, the answer to that, it seems to 
me, is this: If one of these minor committees is of such tre- 


. mendous importance as the gentleman from Massachusetts seems 


to think, let us make it 23, so as to include the entire country 
so far as possible. I think we should try to give this House 
the greatest representation possible through its committees, be- 
cause the committees, when they make their reports, carry a 
great deal of weight in the House, and, indeed, they ought to 
carry a great deal of weight. That is the reason why I ask 
that you give them 23 members. I would prefer 25, because I 
think the greater the representation you have on committees, the 
better the legislation. I repeat, it can not be a partisan matter. 

I might suggest to my friend from Connecticut that his gen- 
erosity on this occasion that he has just mentioned, if it was 
generosity, is appreciated, and there are other instances of 
generosity in which we hope to secure some benefit from him 
when the committees are made up. But it should not be for- 
gotten that there might come a time when generosity can be 
extended by somebody else, then in power, and therefore the 
gentleman should not overlook the opportunity to give us what 
he can at this time. [Applause.] But this should not be con- 
sidered as a partisan question. I think the committees should 
be made up with a greater representation, so that all parts of 
the country will have representation on committees, and I hope 
the House will take the matter up for consideration. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. Garner] will, of course, be 
given careful consideration by the committee on committees on 
the Republican side. However, I can see some difficulties in 
the way. Some of our committee rooms have been enlarged with 
considerable difficulty, and others would have to be enlarged if 
this change were made, and, as I have suggested, it is not 
an easy matter to enlarge some of them so as to accommodate 
a committee of 23 members. No doubt a committee of the 
whole House on each committee would serve the country well, 
and each part of the country would thereby be represented. 
But where are we to draw the line? It seems to me 21 mem- 
bers is about as large a committee as can function efficiently 
as a body. Of course, some of the committees function now 
through their subcommittees, where the members can get to- 
gether in a group small enough for concerted work upon the bill 
under consideration. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is very rarely the case that all 
the members attend a committee meeting. .But, aside from 
that, are not the views of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] emphasized by the fact that our activities call for 
an inerease of the subcommittee work constantly, and that per- 
haps four or five times the amount of subcommittee work is 
done now that was done several years ago? 

Mr. TILSON. That is because the whole committee can not 
function so rapidly or effectively as the smaller group in a 
subcommittee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A subcommittee can often go more 
definitely into the details of a subject and report more satis- 
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factorily through the full committee to the House. It seems 
to me if you enlarge the number of members on each committee 
you give a better chance for the performance of the work by 
giving a better opportunity for the use of subcommittees. 

Mr. TILSON. With committees consisting of 21 members 
subcommittees can be created by dividing the whole member- 
ship by 7. It seems to me it would be going in the other 
direction to enlarge the committees to 23. However, Mr. 
Speaker, as I said, the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas 
will be given serious consideration. 


FLIGHT OVER THE SOUTH POLE 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 73 

Resolved, That the Speaker is requested by means of the radio to con- 
vey to Commander Richard E. Byrd and his associates the congratula- 
tions of the House on their recent successful flight over the South Pole, 
which was marked by such unerring skill and dauntless courage, and to 
express its confident hope that the further activities of the expedition 
under the able and brilliant leadership of Commander Byrd will greatly 
contribute to the world’s scientific knowledge. 


{Applause.] 
8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. t 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WILLIAM PAUL JARRETT 


Mr, HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, it is my painful 
duty to announce the recent death on Sunday, November 10, 
1929, of my distinguished predecessor, the Hon, William Paul 
Jarrett, at Honolulu, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr, Jarrett served in the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Con- 
gresses and with distinguished ability represented the people of 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Born in Honolulu August 22, 1877, of Hawaiian parentage, 
educated in the schools of Hawaii, Bill Jarrett, as he was 
known to his friends, was beloved by all with whom he came in 
contact. He was a true Hawaiian—able, courteous, friendly, 
hospitable, and dignified. 

Hawaii mourns his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend my remarks by 
quoting therein two editorials from Honolulu newspapers refer- 
ring to Mr. Jarrett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

The editorials referred to are as follows: 


{From the Honolulu Advertiser, November 12, 1920] 
WILLIAM PAUL JARRETT 


Death has been tragically busy in recent weeks among the ranks of 
men who have borne valiant part in the upbuilding and betterment of 
Hawaii and once again there is mourning throughout the land for one 
of her most useful and beloved sons, stricken untimely, at the compara- 
tive early age of 52, 

William Paul Jarrett, twice chosen by this electorate to represent the 
Territory in the Halls of Congress, faithful, honest, and efficient public 
servant in other important posts, has answered adsum to life's final call. 

A man of broad sympathies and infinite gift for friendship, literally 
thousands are saddened because “ Bill” Jarrett is dead. 

As Delegate and high sheriff he rendered high service to these islands 
and his beloved Hawaii nei will do well to hold his memory dear in 
appreciation. 

[From the Bulletin, November 12, 1929] 
“BILL” JARRETT PASSES 


The Hon. William Paul Jarrett has passed. 

His passing comes close to the many people who formed his political 
constituency. He was a man of this country. He was known to most 
of us as “ Bill,” £ 

Thus his death leaves more than a routine vacancy. 

We feel this is true because there was a singular characteristic about 
the long record of public service that “ Bill” Jarrett leaves behind. 

As a public officer, he was a square dealer. He had an absolute free- 
dom from political trickery. Without question these two traits endeared 
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him more to the people who supported him than any exceptional ability 
he may have possessed. 

Bill Jarrett was among Hawaii's beloved public men. 

A member of the Hawaiian race, he was instrumental in securing 
much legislation in the interest of that people. His record of service 
attests to this. He was in turn deputy sheriff of Honolulu, sheriff of 
Honolulu, high sheriff of the Territory of Hawaii, and the elected Dele- 

gate to the United States Congress from this Territory. An enviable 
political record, certainly. 

That he was a fraternal man is apparent in his lodge associations. 
He was active in the Order of Kamehameha, the Native Sons of Hawaii, 
and the Sons and Daughters of Hawaiian Warriors. 

Activity such as Bill Jarrett's is a motivating influence in our 
community scheme of things. 

In his death we have lost a leader. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GotpsporoveH] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for one hour on either Monday or 
Tuesday next after the reading of the Journal and the disposal 
of routine business on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH ] 
be permitted to address the House for one hour on either Mon- 
day or Tuesday after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's table. 1s there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On what subject? 


Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Maryland did not tell’ 


me. I have had a memorandum sent to me, but it did not con- 
tain mention of the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Can the gentleman name a definite day? 

Mr. GARNER. Let it be next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I think that should be determined after we ascertain 
the subject matter of the address. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, if that is going to be the rule, of course, 
I will have to take note of it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think it will expedite the business of 
the House if we make that the practice. 

Mr. GARNER. I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
invoke that rule against all who make such requests. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will do so if I am on the floor. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the request for 
the present. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 30 minutes on Tuesday, December 
10, on the subject of connecting Lake Michigan with the Gulf 
of Mexico and a discussion of the Great Lakes levels. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday, December 10, he may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 minutes on the subject of the 
Great Lakes levels. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. LANHAM, for an indefinite period, on account of illness 
in family. 
To Mr. HuL of Washington, at the request of Mr. Racon, 
on account of illness. 
THE LATE FRANCIS EMROY WARREN 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send a resolution to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask for its immediate adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7 House Resolution 74 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Francis EMROY WARREN, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Wyoming. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as a further mark of respect to 
the deceased Senator, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 3, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


DECEMBER 2 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, December 3, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by the clerks of the several com- 
mittees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill. 

; 4 5 Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 


Agriculture Department appropriation bill. 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

84. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill “To authorize certain officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps to administer oaths”; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

85. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill “To regulate the minimum age limit 
for enlistments in the Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Re- 
serve“; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

86. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill “To extend commissary privileges to 
the widows of officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and also to officers of the Foreign Service of the United 
States at foreign stations“; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

87. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill “For the relief of Juan Francisco Rivas,” of 
Leon, Nicaragua, arising out of certain circumstances; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

88. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Pawcatuck River, R. I., and 
Conn., covering navigation, flood control, power development, and 
irrigation; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

89. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Pawtucket River, R. I., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

90. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Taunton River, Mass., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

91, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
suryey of Cordova Harbor, Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

92. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting reports 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Duwamish waterway, Seattle Harbor, Wash., above 
Fourteenth Street (H. Doc. No. 126); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

93. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Potomac River, the waterfront on the north side of 
Washington Channel, D. C. (H. Doc. No, 127); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

94. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
dated November 25, 1929, from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, on preliminary examination of the Yellowstone 
River, Mont., with a view to the control of its floods; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

95. A letter from the Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
transmitting report of an accumulation of papers which are 
not needed in the transaction of public business and have no 
permanent value or historical interest; to the Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

96. A letter from the corresponding secretary of the Woman's 
Welfare League, of St. Paul, transmitting request for the re- 
appointment of Mr. Moos as postmaster of the city of St. Paul, 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

97. A letter from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims of 
the United States, transmitting statement of all judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims for the year ended November 
30, 1929; to the Committee on Claims. 

98. A letter from the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, transmitting the Eighth Annual Report of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau showing by its activity the extent to 
which the bureau has carried out the laws passed by Congress 


for the relief of veterans and their dependents (H. Doc, No. 
190); to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

99. A letter from the chairman of board of directors, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, Washington, D. C., transmitting report of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, covering the activities of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
in Panama for the period August 17, 1928, to October 31, 1929; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

100. A letter from the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting their report of the transactions of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

101, A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting the 
report of operations of the Postal Savings System for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929 (H. Doc. No. 199); to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

102. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting the annual report of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, both inciu- 
sive (H. Doc. No. 177); to the Committee on Accounts and 
ordered to be printed. 

103. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting list of reports to be made to Congress by public 
officers during the Seventy-first Congress (H. Doc. No, 152) ; to 
the Committee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

104. A letter from the president of the Board of Managers, 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, transmitting 
report of the Board of Managers for the year ending June 30, 
1929 (H. Doc. No. 203); to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

105. A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, transmitting 
the annual report of the office of the Architect of the Capitol 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

106. A letter from the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, transmitting copy of the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the United States Tariff Commission (H. Doc. No. 198); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

107. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
combined report and statement of the receipts-and expenditures, 
balances, etc., of the Government during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929 (H. Doc. No. 129); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and ordered to be printed. 

108. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement showing all refunds in excess of $500 approved by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

109. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting the report of the work of the General Ac- 
counting Office for the fiscal year 1929; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

110. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of amounts transferred between subappropriation items of the 
appropriation “Arming, equipping, and training the National 
Guard, fiscal year 1929” (H. Doc. No, 128); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

111. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting list of 
suits arising under the public vessel act of March 3, 1925, in 
which final decrees were entered, exclusive of cases on appeal; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

112. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting Annnal 
Report of the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929 (H. Doc. No. 187); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

113. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report of rental collections on account of public buildings and 
sites, privileges, and ground rent, under control of Treasury 
Department for fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

114. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting list of 
suits arising under the act of March 9, 1920, authorizing suits 
against the United States in admiralty involving merchant ves- 
sels, in which final decrees were entered against the United 
States, exclusive of cases on appeal; to the Committee on Claims. 

115. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
reports from Departments of Commerce, Interior, War, United 
States Shipping Board, and United States Railroad Administra- 
tion relative to money received during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, which was not paid into the United States Treas- 
ury; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 
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116. A- letter from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
transnritting copies of certain final valuations of properties of 
certain carriers subject to section 19a of the interstate commerce 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 297) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
C. Fry; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 420) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Koropp ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 467) for the relief of Maurice J. Keegan; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 1625) for the relief of Frank J. Curran; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 1986) granting a pension to Polly Melton; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2044) granting a pension to Belle Brown; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2046) for the relief of Henry C. Perrine; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 2509) granting an increase of pension to Urania 
King; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2651) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
E. Ludwig; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3323) for the relief of Kathrine Harris; Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 3451) granting an honorable discharge to Thomas 
P. McSherry; Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 3851) granting an increase of pension to Lelah 
A. Davis; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3957) granting a pension to Abbie A, Oxley; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4043) granting a pension to Thomas M. Johnson; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4056) granting an increase of pension to Har- 
riet Laddy; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

A bill (H. R. 4700) granting an increase of pension to Phebe 
Wincel; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 5535) granting a pension to Jonathan Craig, 
alias Rolin Story; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 5614) granting pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the World War, of the Mexi- 
can border expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain 
widows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers 
and sailors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 5615) to amend the act of 
March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers and 
widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries”; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 5616) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 5617) to prevent open conflict 
between State and Federal officers, and to allay the present 
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unrest of labor in every State of the Union, and to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 5618) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Arkansas, through its State high- 
way department, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across Cache Riyer at or near Brasfield, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 5619) to authorize 
the exchange of certain land now within the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park for certain private land adjoining the park and 
to adjust the park boundary accordingly, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 5620) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Arkansas, through its State high- 
way department, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across White River at or near De Valls Bluff, Ark.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5621) amend- 
ing section 200 of the World War veterans’ act; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 5622) to extend the time for 
the construction of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Weslaco, Tex.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5623) authoriz- 
ing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and 
Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Savanna, III.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5624) to amend section 83 
of the Judicial Code as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5625) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Hazard, in the 
State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5626) for the erection of a Federal building 
at Prestonsburg, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5627) relating to the naturalization of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5628) to provide for the preservation, com- 
pletion, maintenance, operation, and use of the United States 
Muscle Shoals project for war, navigation, fertilizer manufac- 
ture, electric-power production, flood and farm relief, and other 
purposes, and in connection therewith the incorporation of the 
Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation, and the lease to it 
of the said project; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5629) granting pensions and increase of 
pension to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, the China relief expedition, and the 
Coast Guard Artillery Service of the United States, their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 5630) to amend the United 
States Judicial Code and to prescribe a penalty for encroaching 
on or restricting the constitutional right of freedom of worship 
or religious belief or conviction of faith; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5631) to provide commutation of transpor- 
tation on common carriers for certain persons traveling thereon 
for the sole purpose of visiting war veterans in hospitals, sani- 
tariums, or similar institutions; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 5632) provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building at Millersburg, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5633) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a post-office building at Uhrichsville, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5634) to provide 
that transferors for collection of negotiable instruments shall 
be preferred creditors of national banks in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5635) providing 
for a site and public building for a post office at Tennille, Ga. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5636) providing for a site and public 
building for a post office at Louisville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 5637) continuing the powers 
and authority of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio 
act of 1927, as amended; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5638) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 5639) to establish a fish-cul- 
tural station at some point in the State of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5640) for the erection of a Federal building 
at Bunkie, La.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5641) for the erection of a Federal building 
at Winnfield, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5642) for the erection of a Federal building 
at Leesville, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5643) for the erection of a Federal building 
at Alexandria, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 5644) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the district of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 5645) to admit into the 
United States all persons having duly visaed passports prior to 
5 1, 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5646) to exempt from the quota husbands, 
fathers, and mothers of American citizens; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5647) to amend the act of March 4, 1924, 
making it a felony for certain aliens to enter the United States 
o America ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5648) to provide for a family quota; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5649) to amend the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 5650) to amend the act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, 
and to proyide additional measures in the case of the absence or 
disqualification of the judge of the District Court of the United 
States for Porto Rico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5651) to provide an additional section to 
the Judicial Code of the United States regulating appeals from 
the Supreme Court of Porto Rico; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5652) to enable the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands to adopt a constitution, form a free and independ- 
ent government, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5653) for the inclusion of 
certain lands in the national forests in the State of Idaho, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 5654) to admit 
to the United States Chinese wives of certain American citi- 
zeus; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5655) to 
amend the Federal farm loan act, as amended, by amending the 
third subsection of section 761, entitled “Fixing charges for 
applications for loans”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5656) to amend the Federal water power 
act, approved June 10, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5657) to amend the Federal water power 
act, approved June 10, 1920, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 5658) to regulate certain 
transactions in securities in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5659) to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to charge a fee for inquiries made for patrons concerning 
registered, insured, or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 5660) for the relief of 
certain claimants who suffered loss by fire in the State of 
Minnesota during October, 1918; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 5661) authorizing the 
Sycamore Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Wabash River at or 
near Fleshers Ferry, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5662) providing for 
depositing certain moneys into the reclamation fund; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5663) to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5664) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5665) to decrease rates, fares, and charges 
of railroads and carriers subject to the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5666) providing for a site and public 
building for a post office at Sparta, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5667) to construct a public building for a 
post office at the city of Thomson, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5668) authorizing the construction of a 
lock and dam on the Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5669) to construct a public building for a 
post office at the city of Sandersville, Ga.; to the Committce 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5670) to in- 
crease the size of bands in the national soldiers’ homes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 5671) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to lease concessions on reseryoir 
sites and other lands in connection with Indian irrigation proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5672) to abolish the Papago Saguaro Na- 
tional Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain 
lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ESTEP: A bill (H. R. 5678) to amend section 215 of 
the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
Jaws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, so as to 
penalize the use of the mails in obtaining money or property by 
threats and to increase the penalties provided in such section; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5674) to adjust the salaries of criers and 
bailiffs of the United States district courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 5675) to establish a 
fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of Alabama: 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5676) declaring Armistice Day to be a legal 
public holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5677) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment in the claims of the Omaha Tribe of Indians against the 
United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 5678) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to recognize the high public service rendered 
by Maj. Walter Reed and those associated with him in the dis- 
covery of the cause and means of transmission of yellow fever,” 
approved February 28, 1929, by including therein the name of 
Gustaf E. Lambert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 5679) to amend an act entitled 
“An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees 
of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensa- 
tion on an equitable basis, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5680) to pay 
a pension to dependent relatives of any arresting officer who 
dies from injuries received as the result of the discharge of his 
duties, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5681) to extend the pro- 
visions of the pension act of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to 
the officers and enlisted men of all State militia and other State 
organizations that rendered service to the Union cause during 
the Civil War for a period of 90 days or more, and providing 
pensions for their widows, minor children, and dependent par- 
ents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5682) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and for the erection of a publie building thereon at Whitesburg, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5683) to provide further aid to disabled 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 5684) to equalize retired 
pay of Army officers who were over 45 years of age when origi- 
nally appointed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5685) to repeal the provision in “An act 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved May 25, 1918, re- 
quiring certificates of competency for farmers in the Indian 
Service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5686) extending the classified civil service 


to include postmasters of the third class, and for other purposes ; 


to the Committee on the Civil Service. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5687) placing service postmasters in the 
classified service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5688) to authorize members of the Civil 
Service Commission and its duly authorized representatives to 
administer oaths of office; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 5689) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 5690) regulating the quality 
marking of articles of merchandise made of silver or alloys of 
silver; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 5691) to amend section 2 
of the Federal caustic poison act, approved March 4, 1927; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5692) to regulate the shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce and transmission through the mails of 
devices and information for the duplication of keys for locks 
from the lock number; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5693) providing for retired pay for certain 
members of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to retired 
pay granted to members of the Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 5694) authoriz- 
ing appropriations to be expended under the proyisions of sec- 
tion 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands 
for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers,” as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 5695) to authorize an 
appropriation for the erection of a monument in memory of 
Col. Isaac Hayne, patriot, soldier, and martyr of the American 
Revolution, at Charleston, S. C.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 5696) to aid the several 
States in constructing post roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5697) for the 
erection or enlargement of a Federal building at Columbia, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5698) for the erection or enlargement of 
a Federal building at Jefferson City, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5699) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Centralia, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 5700) to pro- 
vide for a survey of Grand Bayou Pass, La., with a view to 
maintaining an adequate channel of suitable width; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 5701) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Warren, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5702) to amend the first paragraph of 
section 41 of the Code of the Laws of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 5703) providing for the re- 
pairing, remodeling, enlarging, improving, or altering the Fed- 
eral courthouse building at Aberdeen, Miss.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5704) for the erection of a public building 
at Amory, Monroe County, Miss.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5705) for the erection of a public building 
at Starkville, Oktibbeha County, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5706) making an appropriation to provide 
for the resurfacing of a road in the Shiloh National Military 
Park; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 5707) for estimates 
necessary for the proper maintenance of the Government wharf 
at Juneau, Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5708) for estimates necessary for the 
proper maintenance of flood-control works at Lowell Creek, 
Seward, Alaska; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5709) to amend the act of November 23, 
1921 (ch. 135, 42 Stat. L.), relating to the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 5710) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or other- 
wise, such land in the town of Blacksburg, Montgomery County, 
Va., as may be necessary for the location of a post-office build- 
ing in said city, and also to construct a suitable building 
thereon, and making an appropriation therefor; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5711) to increase the compensation for 
certain civilian employees of the Government of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, and to amend the salary 
rates contained in the classification act of 1923, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5712) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such land 
in the city.of Radford, Va., as may be necessary for the loca- 
tion of a post-office building in the said city, and also to con- 
struct a suitable building thereon, and making an appropria- 
tion therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5713) to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan police force and the 
fire department of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 5714) to cancel the enroll- 
ment of Darius Connors as a member of the St. Croix Band of 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Wisconsin and to enroll him 
as a member of the Chippewa Indians of the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 5715) for the relief of certain 
persons, their heirs or assigns, who heretofore relinquished 
lands inside national forests to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 5716) to provide for the 
regulation of the transmission of intelligence by wire or wire- 
less; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 5717) for the relief 
of the State of Alabama for damage to and destruction of roads 
and bridges by floods in 1929; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5718) to provide for regis- 
tration of persons employed to advocate or oppose legislative 
measures and to regulate the method of such advocacy or 
opposition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5719) for the relief 
of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken 
areas of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. - 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 5720) an act to amend 
section 5 of the agricultural marketing act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 132) authorizing 
the appointment of an ambassador to Poland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) reducing 
rates of income tax for the calendar year 1929; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. + 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 134) declaring 
October 12 a legal public holiday to be known as Columbus Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 135) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of 
the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American 
forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pil- 
grimage to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929, so that 
mothers and widows who have previously visited cemeteries de- 
scribed in section 1 of such act may be included in such 
pilgrimage; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
136) expressing the concern of the Government of the United 
States of America over the strained relations between the Goy- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Re- 
public of China, requesting the President to make inquiry as to 
the nature ef these differences and the possibility of their pacific 
settlement; and authorizing him, in ease such inquiry shall be 
ineffectiye, to bring such differences to the process of peaceful 
determination, by proclamation to put an embargo on the export 
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of war material and any other articles that may be specified in 
such proclamation to either or both of said countries; and pro- 
viding a penalty for the violation of such proclamation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 137) to repeal 
the national prohibition act ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) for 
the relief of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 12) 
providing that a joint committee of the House and Senate be ap- 
pointed to represent the Congress of the United States at the 
celebration to be held at the battle ground of the Battle of 
Kings Mountain, in the State of South Carolina, October 7, 
1930 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ASWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 75) to print 2,500 
copies of the Soil Survey of Winn Parish, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 
76) to pay six months’ salary and funeral expenses to Ida B. 
Beaver, guardian for Anna Belle Kuhns; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

By Mr. PATMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 77) to provide for an 
inquiry into an alleged cottonseed oil mill trust; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. FORT: Resolution (H. Res. 78) that the Judiciary 
Committee is authorized to investigate the study of the im- 
munity from taxation of property of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, RANKIN: Resolution (H. Res. 79) to print 2,000 
copies of the Soil Survey of Monroe County, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 80) authorizing the printing of 2,000 
copies of the Soil Survey of Lowndes County, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a memorial was presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial from the provincial government of Camarines Sur 
Naga, P. I., representing the people thereof, making record its 
sentiment of gratitude toward Senator KN and his colleagues 
in the Senate, hopeful that in the coming session of Congress, 
in December, that immediate independence to the people of the 
ie islands be approved; to the Committee on Insular 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 5721) for the relief of Jimison 
Cox; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5722) granting a pension to Mary E. Crow; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 5723) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of the Velie Motors Corporation; to the 
Committee on War Claims. . 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 5724) granting a pension 
to Catherine Sammon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5725) to provide for examination and sur- 
yey for 9-foot channel in St. Croix River between Stillwater, 
Minn., and the mouth of said river; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 5726) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody 
of the city of Salem, Mass., and to the Salem Marine Society, 
of Salem, Mass., the silver-service set and bronze clock, re- 
spectively, which have been in use on the eruiser Salem; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5727) granting a pension to Anna M. W. 
Chase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 5728) for the relief of Fred- 
erick Leininger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5729) granting an increase of pension to 
Millie S. Paine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5780) granting a pension to Nancy Parker 
Middleton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5731) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Cooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5732) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Gartin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5733) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura S. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 5734) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Crow; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5735) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5736) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcillie M. McGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5737) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie E. Gist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5738) to extend certain benefits to Robert 
Smith Watson and William La Velle Watson; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 5739) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary J. Denning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5740) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5741) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia Claypoole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 5742) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Faux; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5743) granting a pension to George A. Tin- 
ney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5744) for the relief of W. T. Patterson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5745) for the relief of Herbert J. Weyant; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 5746) for the relief of Frick 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5747) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 5748) for the relief of Max 
Rauch; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 5749) granting an increase 
of pension to Priscilla E. Robinson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5750) granting a pension to Maurice E. 
Hoffa ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5751) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny E. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5752) granting a pension to Betsy A, Sites; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5753) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Shreve; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 5754) granting a pension 
to Mary Doll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5755) for the relief of Mary McCarthy, 
Vincent Iarrobino, John Halpin, and others, for the payment 
of claims for pay, personal injuries, loss of property, and other 
purposes, incident to the blasting of Hell Gate Channel; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5756) to provide for examination and 
survey of Newtown Creek, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 5757) to authorize the presenta- 
tion of the medal of honor to Lewis J. C. Poppe, formerly 
private, Company D, Sixteenth Infantry, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5758) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5759) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella D. Manifold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5760) granting a pension to Anna Wil- 
lower Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5761) granting a pension 
to Flora M. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5762) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa Quick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 5763) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret M. Downing; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5764) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna C. Proctor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5765) for the relief of Charles D. Meyers 
and E. M. Berger; to the Comntittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5766) granting a pension to Anita White; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5767) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie A. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CHASE: A bill (H. R. 5768) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5769) for the relief of George H. Singer; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5770) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5771) granting a pension to Almena 
Gingher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5772) for the relief of Victor Gray, second 
cook, United States Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5773) granting a pension to Mary Martin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5774) granting a pension to Anna C. 
Wilson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5775) granting a pension to Nettie E. 
Beckwith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5776) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes S. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5777) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Krise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5778) granting a pension to Caroline E. 
Girrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5779) granting an increase 
of pension to Hulda S. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5780) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to award a congressional 
medal of honor to Lieut. Col. Frederic E. Windsor and to place 
his name on the Army and Navy medal of honor roll; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5781) for the 
relief of Edith Cook; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5782) granting an increase of pension to 
Emelia Rueppel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5783) granting a pension to James J. 
O’Hearn; fo the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 5784) granting a pension 
to Frances S. Everhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5785) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes Dozier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5786) granting a pension to John W. 
Witherow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5787) for the 
relief of Carlton Olin, alias Stephen Cebra; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5788) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelia M. Gage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 5789) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A, Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5790) for the relief of John J. Gillick; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 5791) granting an increase of 
pension to John G. Slate; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5792) for the relief of Walter Goulette; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5793) granting a pension to Ella Young; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5794) granting a pension to George W. 
Wise; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 5795) granting a pension to 
Sadie Stepp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 5796) granting a pension to 
Lillie C. Rood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 5797) for the relief of 
Florence E. Bulley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5798) for the relief of Dean Scott; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5799) for the relief of Albert A. Mathie- 
son; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 5800) granting a pen- 
sion to Arbell Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 5801) for the relief of 
Henry A. Richmond; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5802) authorizing the appointment of 
Achilles Basteyne as a warrant officer, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 5803) to pro- 
vide hospitalization for Arthur Edward Blanchard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 5804) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of a proposed channel, turning basin, slip, and 
fill in the Alafia River and Hillsborough Bay, near Tampa, 
Fla. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 5805) for the relief of Josiah 
Birchel, alias Joseph Williford; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) for the relief of Una May Arnold; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 5807) for the relief of James B. Fitzgerald; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of Leroy Wood; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 5809) granting a pension to 
Mary Alice Bainbridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. E STEP: A bill (H. R. 5810) to pay the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. the sum of $1,900.80, money paid 
as duty on merchandise imported under section 308 (5) of the 
tariff act; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 5811) for the relief 
of J. A. Lemire; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5812) granting an increase of pension to 
Rose Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 5813) for the relief of Harold 
M. Reed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5814) for the relief of James F. Flannigan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5815) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily C. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 5816) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad E. Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5817) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella M. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5818) for the relief of Emilio Petrucelli; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 5819) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Enszlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5820) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5821) granting an increase of pension to 
Katharine A. Swords; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5822) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Pilsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5823) for the relief of Charles P. Au; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 5824) for the relief of George 
Campbell Armstrong; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5825) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie O. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 5826) granting a pen- 
sion to Lewis Neff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5827) granting 
an increase of pension to Susan H. Ashcraft; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5828) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Howke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5829) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Virginia Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5830) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5831) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5832) granting a pension to Rosa Barnes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5833) granting an increase of pension to 
Jotham J. Bebout; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 5884) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice A. Merrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet R. Ripley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5836) granting an increase of pension to 
Stella J. Kidder ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5837) granting an increase of pension to 
Angeline M. Rumrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5888) granting a pension to Ellen L. 
Adams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 5889) granting a pension to 
Alice Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 5840) granting an increase 
of pension to Marian L. Navarre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5841) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget Mary King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 5842) granting a pen- 
sion to Leston C. Van Buskirk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5843) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah J. Haggerty; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 5844) granting an increase 
of pension to Talitha Plank; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5845) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5846) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Fish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 5847) for the relief of 
Frank J. Boudinot; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr, HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5848) granting a pension 
to Thomas J. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5849) for the relief of Withycombe Post, 
No. 11, American Legion, Corvallis, Oreg; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5850) granting a pension to William E. 
Emerson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 5851) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary F. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 5852) granting a pension to 
Mary B. O'Hara; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5853) granting a pension to Eliza J. 
Ketzler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5854) granting an increase of pension to 
Victoria A. Crouch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 5855) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 5856) granting a pension to 
Rose Leach Clark ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 5857) for the 
relief of Maj. Frank F. Riess; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 5858) granting an 
increase of pension to Allison D. McKinney; to the Committee 
on Pensions. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5859) for the relief of William C. Reese; 
to the Committee on Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5860) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse A. Baggett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5861) granting a pension to Maria Over- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5862) granting a pension to James Henry 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH; A bill (H. R. 5863) for the relief of 
Arnold C. Riley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5864) for the relief of Escha Whittington 
Casey; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5865) granting a pension to Maggie M. 
Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 5866) granting a 
pension to Saroh Seiber; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5867) for the relief of Walter B. Stone; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 5868) for the relief of Frances 
Militzer; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 5869) granting a pension to 
Susan Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5870) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Adeline Harden; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bil] (H. R. 5871) for the relief of the widow of 
Ephriam E. Page; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5872) for the relief of Ray Wilson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5873) for the relief of Jeannette S. Jewell; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5874) granting a pension to Cynthia A. 
Emmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5875) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5876) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Close; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5877) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie A. McKinley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5878) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Clingman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5879) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel H. Keene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5880) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5881) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Steadman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5882) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Freelove Goings; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5883) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5884) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) granting a pension to Laura F. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5886) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Caroline V. Clary; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 5887) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy A. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 5888) to correct the military 
record of Alexander Miller; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5889) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Winkler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5890) granting a pension to Harry 
Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5891) granting a pension to Adelia Kline; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5892) granting an increase of pension to 
Lulu E. McKee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5893) to correct the naval record of 
Robert W. Bredin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 5894) granting a pension 
to Beldia Count; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5895) granting a pension to Anna Mc- 
Pharlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr: KINCHELOB: A bill (H. R. 5896) granting a pen- 
sion to Frances E. McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5897) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Wooldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5898) granting a pension to Alexander L. 
Faust; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 5899) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5900) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5901) for the relief of 
the estate of Martin Preston, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5902) granting an honorable discharge to 
S. W. Greer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5903) granting a pension to Alma Kash; 
to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5904) for the relief of Chick Patrick; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5905) granting a pension to Charles 
Vogler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 5906) granting a pen- 
sion to Christianna Kunz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5907) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie C. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 5908) for the relief of 
the Passaic Valley sewerage commissioners; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5909) for the relief of Nunzio Viola; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5910) for the relief of Margaret A. Twy- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bifl (H. R. 5911) for the relief of Lieut. H. W. Taylor, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5912) for the relief of Carl Ullmann & 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5913) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine E. Starkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5914) for the relief of John N. Bassin; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5915) for the relief of Barber-Hoppen Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCE; A bill (H. R. 5916) for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 5917) for the relief of cer- 
tain newspapers for advertising services rendered the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5918) granting a pension to Leonard Fer- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5919) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia Louise L. Darmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5920) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Northeutt: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5921) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5922) granting an increase of pension to 
Almira Parish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5923) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5924) granting a pension to Katie Keller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5925) authorizing the appointment and 
retirement as a captain, United States Army, of J. C. Lewis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5926) for the relief of Lillian N. Lakin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5927) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Sweet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5928) granting a pension to Celia M. Pugh; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5929) grant- 
ing a pension to R. G. Kimbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5930) granting a pension to Mary C. Chap- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 5931) for the relief of 
Milton Lockhart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5932) for the relief of J. Walter Smith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 5033) for the relief of Joseph C. Looney; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 5984) granting a pension 
to Charles M. Rittenberg ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5935) granting a pension to George W. 
Rittenberg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R25936) granting a pension 
to Ellen L. Daniels; tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 5937) for the relief of Roland 
Lussier; to the Com on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5939) granting an increase of pension to 
l E. W. Hayden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5940) granting a pension to Anna Finne- 
ran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 5941) granting a pension to 
Carrie A. Nimlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5942) granting a pension to Emma N, 
Mittendorf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5943) granting an increase of pension to 
Francina J. Plett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5944) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Yeatts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5945) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5946) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5947) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Overbeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5948) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan A. Fulton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5949) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Krichten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5950) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Guyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5951) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Northamer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5952) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5953) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 5954) granting an increase 
of pension to Eunice Screeder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5955) to correct the military record of 
Egbert L. Bennett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5956) for the relief of Henry E. Williams; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5957) for the relief of George Rutherford; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5958) granting a pension to Richard H. 
Gedda; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 5959) granting a pension to 
Evaline N. Edson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5960) granting a pension to Sarah F. Hays; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5961) for the 
relief of Annie C. Weeks; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5962) for the relief of R. E. Marshall; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5963) granting a pension to James N. Strib- 
ling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: A bill (H. R. 5964) for the relief 
of Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5965) for the relief of Anna Osburg; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5966) for the relief of Gertrude Becherer ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5967) granting a pension to Emma Pierce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5968) authorizing the President to ap- 
point George Gellhorn, jr., formerly an ensign, United States 
Navy, to his former rank as ensign; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5969) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
La Barge, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5970) granting a 
pension to Laura Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5971) granting a pension to Minnie 
Maxey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5972) granting a pension to Addie Huff- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5973) to provide for appointment of Sergt. 
Raymond J. Hanna, detached enlisted men’s list, United States 
Army, now serving with Missouri National Guard, a warrant 
officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5974) granting a pension to Lisette Rosen- 
miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5975) granting a pension to Alberta Gib- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5976) granting a pension to Henry C. Gra- 
ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5977) granting a pension to Mary A. Blood; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5978) granting a pension to Eliza E. Law- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 5979) granting an increase 
of pension to John Brennan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5980) granting an increase of pension to 
* Brennan and Lucy Brennan; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 5981) for the 
relief of Williard Centlivre; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 5982) for the relief of Guy 
Goodin ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5983) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Rosetta Clenrons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSETER: A bill (H. R. 5984) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William D. Wheaton; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 5985) granting a pension to 
Leon J. Collins; to the Committee on Pensions, 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5986) granting a pension to George R. 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5987) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben J. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5988) granting a pension to Robert Hopson ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5989) granting a pension to Amelia 
Stoops; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5990) granting a pension to Jane Wolver- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5991) granting a pension to Lucy E. Huff; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5992) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5993) granting a pension to Hannah Paul; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5994) granting a pension to Sarah Patton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5995) granting a pension to Herman 
Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5996) granting an increase of pension to 
Roy Elrod; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5997) granting 
a pension to William S. Starnes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5998) granting a pension to Robert H. 
Harp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5999) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Starnes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. E. 6000) granting an increase of pension to 
William Valentine; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6001) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6002) for the relief of Esaw Right; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6003) granting a pension to Eugene Messer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6004) granting a pension to Lindsay 
Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. Á 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6005) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6006) granting a pension to Polly Melton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6007) granting a pension to Pheba Witman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6008) granting a pension to Taylor Wilson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6009) granting an increase of pension to 
Cathern Swanson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6010) granting a pension to Marion Smith; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6011) granting a pension to Myrtle Griffin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6012) granting a pension to Mary Johnson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6013) granting a pension to J. A. Webb; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6014) granting a pension to Joseph Napier; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6015) granting a pension to Menda 
Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6016) granting a pension to Nancy Bailey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6017) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Saylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6018) granting a pension to James G. Carr; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 6019) granting an 
increase of pension to Sophia Shy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6020) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6021) for the 
relief of Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Gilmer, Tex. ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 6022) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6023) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy H. Giles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 6024) granting an increase 
of pension to Cordelia S. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 6025) granting an 
1 of pension to Alma Staker; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6026) granting a pension to J. L. Baxter; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 6027) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah C. Lalone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6028) granting a pension to Coral Boas; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6029) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie Denton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 6030) granting an increase of 
7 to Catharine Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

Ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6031) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel W. Zeise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6032) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily J. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6033) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie L. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6034) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie I. Tyree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6035) granting an increase of pension to 
Missouri Strope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6036) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Swonger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6037) granting a pension to Mary A. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6038) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Eva Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6039) granting an increase of pension to 
sor wa M. Rittenhouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6040) granting an increase of pension to 
Theadoshia W. Ringgold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6041) granting an increase of pension to 
Critty A. Rayford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6042) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah S. Plimpton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6043) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Nangle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6044) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe A. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6045) granting an increase of pension fo 
Sarah Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6046) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice J. Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6047) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah McCarty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6048) granting an increase of pension to 
Josie Helwagen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 6049) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Hafey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6050) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine M. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6051) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Field; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6052) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 6053) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Cydrus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6054) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Cupp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6055) granting an increase of pension 
Emma L. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6056) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6057) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Bower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6058) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6059) granting a pension to Aeolia Sloat; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6060) granting a pension to Rebecca Annie 
Southard Pullman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6061) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Gilliland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6062) granting a pension to Isabelle Eccles ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6063) granting a pension to Kate DuBoyce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6064) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sophia E. Quirk ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6065) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Bechtel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6066) granting a pension to Nannie J. 
North; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6067) 
granting a pension to Harry J. Bunton; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6068) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Mitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6069) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved September 7, 1916, 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States receiving injuries in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” to Albert Trana; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6070) for the relief of J. B. Burford & 
Co., Morris Construction Co., Alaska Blectric Light & Power 
Co., John Harris, and members of the Alaska Territorial Legis- 
lature, eighth session; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6071) for the relief of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6072) for the relief of C. H. Hoogendorn; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6073) for the relief of Daniel Whipple; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 6074) for the relief of the 
Midland Barge Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6075) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. McConahy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 6076) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell to Frank Miller, of Riverside, Calif., 
the bell formerly in use on the U. S. S. Sylph; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6077) granting an increase 
of pension to Florella V. Fettis; to the Committee on- Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 6078) granting a pension 
to Frank C. Hampton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 6079) granting a pension to 
Jennie Groff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6080) for the 
relief of the Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6081) for the relief of H. M. Cawley; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6082) granting six months’ pay to H. M. 
Cawley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6083) for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6084) to ratify the action of a local board 
of sales control in respect of contracts between the United 
States and Goldberg & Levkoff; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6085) providing a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the Savannah River at and below Augusta, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6086) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Charlesanna Marsh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6087) granting a pension to John Robin- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6088) for the relief of James H. Conlin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6089) for the relief of Joseph Richard 
Kearney; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6090) for the relief of Oliver Ellison; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 6091) granting a pension to 
Lucy M. Ricker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 6092) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harry M. Batty; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6093) for the relief of Albert Armstrong; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 6094) for 
the relief of Walter Sheets; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6085) granting an increase cf pension to 
Rebecca A. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6096) 
granting 2 pension to Missouri Grimes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6097) granting a pension to Jerome C. 
Frum; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6098) granting a pension to Ephriam (Mal- 
com) Malcolm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6099) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6100) granting a pension to Idella F. 
Lemmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6101) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Cramp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6102) granting an increase of pension to 
Carolyn M. Kidd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bili (H. R. 6103) granting a pension to Naomi 8. 
Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6104) granting a pension to Sarah Craw- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6105) granting a pension to Edwin D. 
Davisson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6106) granting a pension to Cortes Ste- 
phenson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6107) granting a pension to Bart H. Hick- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6108) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Cheuvront; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6109) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. Free; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6110) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6111) relating to the 
promotion of captains on the active list of the Navy wounded in 
the line of duty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 6112) to pay to the heirs 
of J. H. McVeigh, deceased, the sum of $10,375; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6113) for the relief of Gilbert Grocery Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6114) for the relief of Edward W. Conway; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6115) for the relief of the heirs of Elias 
Hackley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 6116) for the relief of Mary 
F. Crim; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6117) for the relief of the Central of Geor- 
gia Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6118) for the relief of Mrs. Johnnie Schley 
Gatewood ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 6119) for the relief of the Gray 
Artesian Well Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1262. Petition of Deer Creek Livestock Association, urging the 
Congress of the United States for the early passage of the 
Englebright bill (H. R. 3245) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1263. Petition of soldiers of the National Military Home, 
Dayton, Ohio, asking for an increase in pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1264. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Arcola, State 
of Illinois, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1265. Also, petition of citizens of Decatur, Rantoul, Herrick, 
Mattoon, and Monticello, State of Illinois, urging that imme- 
diate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1266. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition from citizens of Haverhill 
and Swampscott, Mass., urging favorable action on legislation 
to increase pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of such 
veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

1267. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Nassau, 
Suffolk, Queens, Kings, and New York Counties, favoring the 
proposal for antivivisection legislation in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 2 

1268. Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, favoring 
the proposal for the creation of a national department of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

1269. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Queens County, 
Long Island, praying for favorable consideration of the proposal 
to create a national department of education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

1270. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
London, Ohio, praying for increase of pension for Civil War 
veterans, widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1271. Also, petition of citizens of Norwalk, Ohio, praying for 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans, widows, and depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1272. Also, petition of residents of the Ohio Soldiers and 
Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, praying increase of pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans, widows, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1273. Also, petition of General George Gordon Meade Camp, 
No. 75, Columbus, Ohio, United Spanish War Veterans, advo- 
eating increased pensions for soldiers and sailors of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1274. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of General George Gordon 
Meade Camp, No. 75, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, indorsing House bil! 2562 and Senate bill 476; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1275. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of the board of supervisors of 
Alger County, at its annual October meeting, requesting the 
United States Government to provide necessary funds for re- 
forestation and forest culture on the lands owned by the United 
States Government in the Lake States, comprised of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1276, Also, petition of the Munising Development Club, re- 
questing the United States Government to provide necessary 
funds for reforestation and forest culture on the lands owned by 
the United States Government in the Lake States, comprising the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1277. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition signed by Mrs. E. Reis and 
others, favoring House bill 2031, providing half holidays on Sat- 
urdays throughout the year for Government employees; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1278. Also, petition signed by Patrick McMahon, J. B. Long, 
Michael O'Hehr, and D. J. O' Hehn, favoring House bill 3397; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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1279. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution adopted by members of 
the Greater New York Branch of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation on October 28, 1929, urging Secretary of State Stimson 
to request President Hoover for requisite authority to sign the 
protocol; and further, that the President be urged to submit 
the signed protocol to the Senate for its consent to ratification 
at the earliest date not incompatible with the public interest; 
and further, that copies of resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, and the Members 
ai Senate of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

1280. Also, resolution offered by the Hon. John J. Hassett, 
honorary president of the Over There Club (Inc.), of Evergreen, 
Queens County, N. Y., urging the Congress of the United States 
to pass favorably upon Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to 
increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1281. Also, petition of Brooklyn Auxiliary No. 2, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, urging the Congress of the United 
States to extend the date of presumptive service connection in 
cases of veterans suffering from and with a true diagnosis of 
tuberculosis from the date now established by law (January 1, 
1925, to January 1, 1930); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

1282. Also, petition of Grace J. Russell and 100 or more voters 
of Jamaica, Long Island, N. X., to the Congress of the United 
States, urging favorable vote for Civil War pension bill carry- 
ing the rates proposed by the National Tribune in order that 
relief may be accorded the needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee cn Invalid Pensions. 

1283. Also, resolution adopted by the commissioners of the 
Port Authority of New York, on November 7, 1929, and pre- 
sented to the Members of Congress and the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, to the 
effect that the survey and examination of New York and New 
Jersey channels, contemplated by said bill, would be beneficial 
to the port of New York district, and that an extension of said 
survey and examination to include Newark Bay and the Kill 
Van Kull would increase the beneficial effect thereof; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1284. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition signed by 55 
citizens of Clay County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact 
legislation increasing the pension now aliowed to Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1285. Also, petition signed by one citizen of Woodbury 
County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation in- 
creasing the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1286. Also, petition signed by 22 citizens of Osceola County, 
Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation increasing 
the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1287. Also, petition signed by 15 citizens of Woodbury County, 
Towa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation increasing 
the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1288. Also, petition signed by 21 citizens of Buena Vista 
County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation in- 
creasing the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1289, Also, petition signed by 17 citizens of Buena Vista 
County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation in- 
creasing the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1290. Also, petition signed by 126 citizens of Buena Vista 
County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation in- 
creasing the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1291. By Mr. CORNING: Petition from Erastus J. Tompkins 
and sundry citizens of Albany, N. Y., favoring passage of House 
bill 3397, providing further relief for the World War yeterans; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1292. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of citizens of Bethlehem, 
Northampton County, Pa., uring that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying increased 
rates for the relief of needy and suffering Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1293. Also, petition of citizens of Bethlehem, Northampton 
County, Pa., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying increased rates for the 
relief of needy and suffering Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1294. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of residents of 
Prescott, Ariz., urging the passage of legislation in behalf of the 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1295. By Mr. BATON of New Jersey: Petition of Joseph 
Hallinger, of Princeton, N. J., and 107 other residents of Mercer 
County, N. J., advocating increased Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1296. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of Bristol, Conn., 
favoring increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War, their 
widows, and orphans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1297. Also, resolutions adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Hartford, Conn., favoring the increase of pensions of 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

1298. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 74 citizens 
of Dayton, Ohio, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish war period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1299, Also, petition signed by 70 voters of Dayton, Ohio, urg- 
ing increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1300. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma; Petition of certain resi- 
dents of the eighth congressional district of Oklahoma, urging 
enactment of legislation to increase pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1301. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of citizens of Bicknell, 
Knox County, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1302. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition by Civil War veterans of 
the first congressional district of the State of Oregon, favoring 
a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1303. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of C. H. Guthrie and 19 others, 
of Jetmore, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1304. Also, petition of William Rankin and six others, of 
Lyons, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1305. Also, petition of Basha Edwards and 16 others, of Fort 
Dodge, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1306. Also, petition of Jennie Southwick and 59 others of 
Kansas, in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1307. Also, petition of R. M. Willis and 17 others of Reno 
County, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1308. Also, petition of J. M. Wright and 20 others of Hutchin- 
son, Kans, in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1309. Also, petition of Mrs. J. E. Shaffer and 14 others of 
Sylvan Grove, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civit War 
yeterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1310. Also, petition of Mrs. Kate Williams and 21 others of 
Hutchinson, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1311. Also, petition of C. J. Van Antwerp and 128 others of 
Scott County, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1312. Also, petition of Lilly Smith and 19 others of Great 
Bend, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1313. Also, petition of Leo V. Mathes and 40 others of Ed- 
wards County, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1314. Also, petition of Mrs. C. O. White and 73 others of Staf- 
ford, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1315. Also, petition of Mrs. Emma Kizer and 46 others of 
Great Bend, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows cf veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1316. Also, petition of William H. Lord and 126 others of 
Dodge City, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows and veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1317. Also, petition of Elizabeth A. Cavin and 30 others of 
Fort Dodge, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1318. Also, petition of Orville Anthony and 127 others of 
Hoisington, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
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erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1319. Also, petition of Laura B. Evarts and 39 others of Fort 
Dodge, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1320. Also, petition of Miles S. Gillidett, of Plains, Kans., in 
behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1321. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of about 75 citizens of St. 
Joseph, Mo., petitioning for higher rate of pensions for all 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1322. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Mr. A. L. 
Templin, of Hoskins, Nebr., praying for an increase of pension 
for the veterans of the late Civil War and the surviving widows, 
thus partly repaying them for the sacrifice made to their country 
during its time of need; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1323. Also, petition signed by Judson Hughes, of Central City, 
Nebr., praying for an increase of pension for the veterans of the 
late Civil War and the surviving widows, thus partly repaying 
them for the sacrifice made to their country during its time of 
need; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1324. Also, petition signed by Hon. Harry N. Wallace and 76 
others of Cedar County, Nebr., praying for an increased pension 
for the veterans of the late Civil War and the surviving widows, 
thus partly repaying them for the sacrifices made to their 
country during its time of need; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1325. Also, petition signed by Neligh Post Woman's Relief 
Corps, of Neligh, Nebr., urging the passing of the Robinson bill, 
to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows, 
thus partly repaying the survivors for the sacrifices made to 
their country during its time of need; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1326. Also, petition praying for increased pension to the sur- 
viving veterans of the Civil War and their widows, thus partly 
repaying them for the sacrifices made to their country during its 
time of need, signed by James J. Cave, of Coleridge, Nebr., and 
about 70 others; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1327. Also, petition signed by Edward A. Dewey and 73 
others, of Neligh, Nebr., praying for an increased pension for 
the veterans of the late Civil War and the widows, thus partly 
repaying them for the sacrifices made to their country during 
its time of need; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1328. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Maggie Purvis, of Fuller- 
ton, Nebr., and some 20 others of Fullerton, pleading for an 
increase of pension in behalf of the survivors of the Civil War 
to provide for their needs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1329. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Peyton S. House, 808 St. 
Clair Avenue, East St. Louis, III., and others, urging that Con- 
gress provide increased pensions for Civil War survivors and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1330, Also, petition of George W. Schmidt, Okawville, III., 
and others, urging Congress to provide increased pensions for 
Civil War survivors and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

1331. Also, petition of Granville E. Stout, 1318 Gaty Avenue, 
East St. Louis, III., and others, urging that Congress provide 
for increased pensions to Civil War survivors and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1332. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 27 members of 
the Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Tent No. 
100, of Athens, Ohio, petitioning Congress to give support to 
any pension bill that will give increased pensions to Civil War 
N and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

1333. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of 
Hendricks County, Ind., for increase of Spanish War pensions; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1334. By Mr. KADING: Petition from citizens of Kewaskum, 
Wis., requesting consideration of legislation increasing pension 
for Spanish war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1335. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Pitcairn, Pa., 
praying for increased pensions for Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1336. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of Goodrich Post, No. 22, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Danville, Pa., favoring increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1337. Also, petition submitted by Post No. 159, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Berwick, Pa., signed by numerous other citizens 
of Berwick, fayoring increased pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1338, Also, petition submitted by Mrs. Lucinda A, Watson and 
numerous other residents of Milton, Pa., urging passage of a bill 
providing an increase of pension for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1339. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 47 citizens of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recommending the early consideration and passage by 
Congress of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for 
increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1340. By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of Andrew W. Delano and 
sundry citizens of Attleboro, Mass., praying for passage of legis- 
lation to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1341, By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition of a number of 
citizens of Blackwater, Mo., urging the passage of legislation 
providing increased pensions for Civil War soldiers and widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1342. Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson City, Mo., urging 
the passage of legislation providing increased pensions for needy 
and suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

1343. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Colonel Wikoff Camp 
No. 6, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring the passage of 
House bill 2562 in this session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1344. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Al- 
bany Chamber of Commerce, Albany, N. Y., opposing the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Canal by and with the cooperation of 
the United States; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1345. Also, petition of the National Association of United 
States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and Stations, 
Branch No. 1, New York, favoring the passage of House bill 
2031, providing for half holidays on Saturdays throughout the 
ze for Government employees; to the Committee on the Civil 

ce. 

1346. Also, petition of General George Gordon Meade Camp, 
No. 75, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Ohio, 
favoring the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1347. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition from citizens at Clear Lake, 
Wis., asking support of legislation to increase pension allow- 
ances for veterans and widows of the Civil War, as advocated 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1348. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of citizens of 
Saugerties, Ulster County, N. Y., urging passage of legislation 
further increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1349. Also, petition of citizens of Marlboro, Ulster County, 
N. V., urging passage of legislation increasing the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1350. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Mrs. Emma Moody and 
44 other citizens of Newport, Nebr., asking for immediate legis- 
lation increasing the rates of pension payable to veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1351. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Mr. J. V. Mohler and 
others of Quinter, Kans., for an increase of pensions for Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1352. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Woman's Re- 
lief Corps, of Alinneapolis, Kans., urging passage of legislation 
to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1853. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 24 citizens of 
the State of Iowa, requesting the enactment of legislation to 
extend the time whereby disabled veterans of the World War 
may claim compensation; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

1354. Also, petition signed by 24 citizens of Blanchard, Iowa, 
petitioning the Congress to take the necessary steps to submit 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
amendment shall express our national acknowledgment of 
Almighty God; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1355. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition signed 
by George P. Weber and 17 others, of Camden, N. J., urging the 
passage of legislation increasing pensions of Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1356, Also, petition signed by Rey. Albert H. Allen and 132 
others, of Camden, N. J., urging the passage of legislation in- 
creasing pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1357. By Mr. YATES: Petition of voters of Cumberland, III., 
urging that immediate steps be taken at this session to bring to 
a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by 
the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1358. Also, petition of voters of Spring Gardens, III., urging 
that immediate steps be taken at this session to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by 
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the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1359. Also, petition of voters of Albion, III., urging that imme- 
diate steps be taken at this session to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune, in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suf- 
fering veterans and the widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1360. Also, petition of voters of Chicago, III., urging that 
immediate steps be taken at this session to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune, in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1361. Also, petition of voters of Richfield, III., urging that 
immediate steps be taken at this session to bring to a yote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune, in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1362, Also, petition of Gertrude Reinhard, 2442 Foster Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III., and four others, that Congress pass legisla- 
tion carrying increase of pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1363. Also, petition of Joseph M. Bransch, 1308 Nelson Street, 
Chicago, III., that Congress pass legislation carrying increase of 
pensions for yeterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1364. Also, petition of G. F. Schrage, 8542 Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, III., and five others, that Congress pass legislation car- 
rying increase of pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1365. Also, petition of Carrie M. Essey, of Chicago Auxiliary, 
No. 48, United Spanish War Veterans, and five others, that Con- 
gress pass legislation carrying increase of pensions for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1366. Also, petition of Barbara Paschke, Chicago Auxiliary, 
No. 48, United Spanish War Veterans, that Congress pass legis- 
lation carrying increase of pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1367, Also, petition of Marinette H. Purinton, Chicago Auxil- 
lary, No. 48, United Spanish War Veterans, that Congress pass 
legislation carrying increase of pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1368. Also, petition of Charles H. Wells, Chicago III., and 
seven others, that Congress pass legislation carrying increase of 
pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
of yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, December 3, 1929 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Thou who art Lord of all, whose kingdom it is that ruleth, in 
whose hand we are held, save, we beseech Thee, our Nation from 
all evil, from irreverence and irreligion, from moral decadence 
and indifference to righteousness. Send us Thy divine spirit to 
kindle in our souls the warmth and ardor with which great 
tasks are accomplished, and inspire us to fruitful thought and 
earnest will, 

Dispel all inward mists and confusions induced by insincerity, 
give us the freedom of the open and responsive mind, and guide 
us in our uncertainties through he wilderness of conflicting 
thought to Thy good land at last. Strengthen us to live within 
the shadows and the narrow bounds of time, the life eternal, the 
life of a potent ministry, yielded no less by what we are than 
what we do. All of which we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

APPEARANCE OF SENATORS 


Henry J. ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Kansas; HIRAM 
BrncHaMm, a Senator from the State of Connecticut; WILLIAM E. 
Brock, a Senator from the State of Tennessee; EDWIN S. Brovs- 
sann, a Senator from the State of Louisiana; Bronson CUT- 
TIN d, a Senator from the State of New Mexico; ARTHUR R. 
Gobi, a Senator from the State of Maine; Ronxxr B. HOWELL, 
a Senator from the State of Nebraska; GERALD P. NYE, a Senator 
from the State of North Dakota; DANIEL F. Sreckx, a Senator 
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from the State of Iowa; Frenertc C. Watcotr, a Senator from 
the State of Connecticut; THOMAS J. WatsH, a Senator from 
the State of Montana; and Burton K. WHEELER, a Senator 
from the State of Montana, appeared in their seats to-day. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. y 3 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, informed the Senate that a quorum of the 
House of Representatives had appeared and that the House 
Was ready to proceed with business. 

The message also informed the Senate that a committee of 
three members had been appointed by the Speaker on the part 
of the House of Representatives to join with the committee on 
the part of the Senate to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has assembled and that 
Congress is ready to receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make. 

The message communicated to the Senate the resolutions of 
the House of Representatives adopted as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Francis Emmoy Warren, late a Senator from the 
State of Wyoming. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk (Harvey A. Welsh) called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their names: 


Allen Fess La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Fleteher McCulloch Simmons 
Barkiey Frazier McKellar Smoot 
Bingham George McMaster Steck 
Black Gillett McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Glass Moses Swanson 
Blense Glenn Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Goldsborough Nye. Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Gould Oddie Townsend 
Brock Hale Overman Trammell 
Broussard Harris Patterson Tydings 
Capper Hastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Wagner 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Dale Jones Schall Watson 
Deneen Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

1 Keyes Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. WATSON and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas advanced in 
the center aisle and 
Mr. WATSON said: Mr. President, your committee, together 
with a similar committee from the House of Representatives, 
appointed to wait on the President and notify him that the 
two Houses are organized and ready to proceed to business, 
and to inquire whether or not he had any message to deliver 
to them, have performed that duty and were informed by the 
President that he will this day transmit to both Houses a mes- 
sage in writing. 
PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Mr. Latta, one of the secretaries of the President, was an- 
nounced and said: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the President of the United 
States to deliver to the Senate a message in writing. 

The message was received by the secretary for the majority 
(C. A. Loeffier) and handed to the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) read the message, as 
follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The Constitution requires that the President “shall, from 
time to time, give to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” In complying with 
that requirement I wish to emphasize that during the past year 
the Nation has continued to grow in strength; our people have 
advanced in comfort; we have gained in knowledge; the educa- 
tion of youth has been more widely spread; moral and spir- 
itual forces have been maintained; peace has become more 
assured. The problems with which we are confronted are the 
problems of growth and of progress. In their solution we have 
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to determine the facts, to develop the relative importance 

to be assigned to such facts, to formulate a common judgment 

upon them, and to realize solutions in a spirit of conciliation. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


We are not only at peace with all the world, but the founda- 
tions for future peace are being substantially strengthened. 
To promote peace is our long-established policy. Through the 
Kellogg-Briand pact a great moral standard has been raised 
in the world. By it 54 nations have covenanted to renounce 
war and to settle all disputes by pacific means. Through 
it a new world outlook has been inaugurated which has pro- 
foundly aifected the foreign policies of nations. Since its in- 
auguration we have initiated new efforts not only in the organi- 
zation of the machinery of peace but also to eliminate danger- 
ous forces which produce controversies amongst nations. 

In January, 1926, the Senate gave its consent to adherence 
to the Court of International Justice with certain reservations, 
In September of this year. the statute establishing the court has, 
by the action of the nations signatory, been amended to meet 
the Senate’s reservations and to go even beyond those reserva- 
tions to make clear that the court is a true international court 
of justice. I believe it will be clear to everyone that no con- 
troyersy or question in which this country has or claims an 
interest cun be passed on. by the court without our con- 
sent at the time the question arises. The doubt about advisory 
opinions has been completely safeguarded. Our adherence to 
the International Court is, as now constituted, not the slightest 
step toward entry into the League of Nations. As I have before 
indicated, I shall direct that our signature be affixed to the 
protocol of adherence and shall submit it for the approval of 
the Senate with a special message at some time when it is 
convenient to deal with it. 

In the hope of reducing friction in the world, and with the 
desire that we may reduce the great economic burdens of naval 
armament, we have joined in conference with Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan to be held in London in January to 
consider the further limitation and reduction of naval arms. 
We hold high hopes that success may attend this effort. 

At the beginning of the present administration the neighbor- 
ing State of Mexico was beset with domestic insurrection. We 
maintained the embargo upon the shipment of arms to Mexico, 
but permitted the duly constituted Government to procure sup- 
plies from our surplus war stocks. Fortunately, the Mexican 
Government by its own strength successfully withstood the 
insurrection with but slight damage. Opportunity of further 
peaceful development is glven to that country. At the request 
of the Mexican Government, we have since lifted the embargo 
on shipments of arms altogether. The two Governments have 
taken further steps to promote friendly relationships and so 
solye our differences. Conventions prolonging for a period of 
two years the life of the general and special claims commis- 
sions have been concluded. 

In South America we are proud to have had part in the 
settlement of the long-standing dispute between Chile and Peru 
in the disposal of the question of Tacna-Arica. 

The work of the commission of inquiry and conciliation be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay, in which a representative of this 
Government participated, has successfully terminated an inci- 
dent which seemed to threaten war. The proposed plan for 
final settlement as suggested by the neutral governments is still 
under consideration. 

This Government has continued its efforts to act as a media- 
tor in boundary difficulties between Guatemala and Honduras. 

A further instance of profound importance in establishing 
good will was the inauguration of regular air-mail service be- 
tween the United States and Caribbean, Central American, and 
South American countries. 

We still have marines on foreign soil—in Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and China, In the large sense we do not wish to be represented 
abroad in such manner, About 1,600 marines remain in Nica- 
ragua at the urgent request of that Government and the leaders 
of all parties pending the training of a domestic constabulary 
capable of insuring tranquillity. We have already reduced 
these forces materially and we are anxious to withdraw them 
further as the situation warrants. In Haiti we have about 700 
marines, but it is a much more difficult problem, the solution of 
which is still obscure. ` If Congress approves, I shall dispatch 
a commission to Haiti to review and study the matter in an 
endeavor to arrive at some more definite policy than at present. 
Our forces in China constitute 2,605 men, which we hope also 
further to reduce to the normal legation guard. 

It is my desire to establish more firmly our understanding and 
relationships with the Latin American countries by strengthen- 
ing the diplomatic missions to those countries. It is my hope to 
secure men long experienced in our Diplomatie Service, who 
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speak the languages of the peoples to whom they are accredited, 
as chiefs of our diplomatic missions in these States. I shall 
send to the Senate at an early date the nominations of several 
such men, 

The Congress has by numerous wise and foresighted acts in 
the past few years greatly strengthened the character of our 
representation abroad. It has made liberal provision for the 
establishment of suitable quarters for our foreign staffs in the 
different countries. In order, however, that we may further 
develop the most effective force in this, one of the most responsi- 
ble functions of our Government, I shall recommend to the 
Congress more liberal appropriations for the work of the State 
Department. I know of no expenditure of public money from 
which a greater economic and moral return can come to us than 
by assuring the most effective conduct of our foreign relations. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

To preserve internal order and freedom from encroachment is 
the first purpose of government. Our Army and Navy are being 
maintained in a most efficient state under officers of high intel- 
ligence and zeal. The extent and expansion of their numbers 
and equipment as at present authorized are ample for this 
purpose. 

We can well be deeply concerned, however, at the growing ex- 
pense. From a total expenditure for national defense purposes 
in 1914 of $267,000,000, it naturally rose with the Great War, 
but receded again to $612,000,000 in 1924, when again it began 
to rise until during the current fiscal year the expenditures will 
reach to over $730,000,000, excluding all civilian services of those 
departments. Programs now authorized will carry it to still 
larger figures in future years. While the remuneration paid to 
our soldiers and sailors is justly at a higher rate than that of 
any other country in the world, and while the cost of subsistence 
is higher, yet the total of our expenditures is in excess of those 
of the most highly militarized nations of the world. 

Upon the conference shortly to be held in London will depend 
such moderation as we can make in naval expenditure. If we 
shall be compelled to undertake the naval construction implied 
in the Washington arms treaty as well as other construction 
which would appear to be necessary if no international agree- 
ment can be completed, we shall be committed during the next 
six years to a construction expenditure of upward of $1,200,- 
000,000 besides the necessary further increase in costs for annual 
upkeep. 

After 1914 the yarious Army contingents necessarily ex- 
panded to the end of the Great War and then receded to the 
low point in 1924, when expansion again began. In 1914 the 
officers and men in our regular forces, both Army and Navy, 
were about 164,000, in 1924 there were about 256,000, and in 
1929 there were about 250,000. Our citizens’ army, however, 
including the National Guard and other forms of reserves, 
increase these totals up to about 299,000 in 1914, about 672,000 
in 1924, and about 728,000 in 1929. 

Under the Kellog pact we have undertaken never to use war 
as an instrument of national policy. We have, therefore, under- 
taken by covenant to use these equipments solely for defensive 
purposes. From a defense point of view our forces should be 
proportioned to national need and should, therefore, to some 
extent be modified by the prospects of peace, which were never 
brighter than to-day. 

It should be borne in mind that the improvement in the 
National Guard by Federal support begun in 1920 has definitely 
strengthened our national security by rendering them far more 
effective than ever heretofore. The adyance of aviation has 
also greatly increased our effectiveness in defense. In addi- 
tion to the very large program of air forces which we are 
maintaining in the Army and Navy, there has been an enormous 
growth of commercial aviation. This has provided unantici- 
pated reserves in manufacturing capacity and in industrial and 
air personnel, which again adds to our security. 

I recommend that Congress give earnest consideration to the 
possibilities of prudent action which will give relief from our 
continuously mounting expenditures. 

FINANCES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The finances of the Government are in sound condition. I 
shall submit the detailed evidences and the usual recommenda- 
tions in the special Budget message. I may, however, sum- 
marize our position, The public debt on June 30 this year 
stood at $16,931,000,000, compared to the maximum in August, 
1919, of $26,596,000,000. Since June 30 it has been reduced by 
a further $238,000,000. In the Budget to be submitted the 
total appropriations recommended for the fiscal year 1931 are 
$3,830,445,231, as compared to $3,976,141,651 for the present 
fiscal year. The present fiscal year, however, includes $150,- 
000,000 for the Federal Farm Board, as to which no estimate 
can as yet be determined for 1931. 
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Owing to the many necessary burdens assumed by Congress 
in previous years which now require large outlays, it is with 
extreme difficulty that we shall be able to keep the expenditures 
for the next fiscal year within the bounds of the present year. 
Economies in many directions have permitted some accommoda- 
tion of pressing needs, the net result being an increase, as 
shown above, of about one-tenth of 1 per cent above the present 
fiscal year. We can not fail to recognize the obligations of the 
Government in support of the public welfare but we must coin- 
cidentally bear in mind the burden of taxes and strive to find 
relief through some tax reduction. Every dollar so returned 
fertilizes the soil of prosperity. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The estimate submitted to me by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Budget Director indicates that the Government will 
close the fiscal year 1930 with a surplus of about $225,000,000 
and the fiscal year 1931 with a surplus of about $123,000,000. 
Owing to unusual circumstances it has been extremely difficult 
to estimate future revenues with accuracy. 

I believe, however, that the Congress will be fully justified in 
giving the benefits of the prospective surpluses to the taxpayers, 
particularly as ample provision for debt reduction has been 
made in both years through the form of debt retirement from 
ordinary revenues. In view of the uncertainty in respect of 
future revennes and the comparatively small size of the indi- 
eated surplus in 1931, relief should take the form of a provi- 
sional revision of tax rates. 

I recommend that the normal income-tax rates applicable to 
the incomes of individuals for the calendar year 1929 be reduced 
from 5, 3, and 1% per cent to 4, 2, and one-half per cent, and that 
the tax on the income of corporations for the calendar year 1929 
be reduced from 12 to 11 per cent. It is estimated that this will 
result in a reduction of $160,000,000 in income taxes to be col- 
lected during the calendar year 1930. The loss in revenue will 
be divided approximately equally between the fiscal years 1930 
and 1981. Such a program will give a measure of tax relief to 
the maximum number of taxpayers, with relatively larger bene- 
fits to taxpayers with small or moderate incomes. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


The past year has brought us near to completion of settle- 
oe of the indebtedness of foreign governments to the United 

tates, 

The act of Congress approved February 4, 1929, authorized 
the settlement with the Government of Austria along lines 
similar to the terms of settlement offered by that Government 
to its other relief creditors. No agreement has yet been con- 
cluded with that Government, but the form of agreement has 
been settled and its execution only awaits the Government of 
Austria securing the assent by all the other relief creditors of 
the terms offered. The act of Congress approved February 14, 
1929, authorized the settlement with the Government of Greece, 
and an agreement was concluded on May 10, 1929, 

The Government of France ratified the agreement with us on 
July 27, 1929. This agreement will shortly be before the Con- 
gress and I recommend its approval. 

The only indebtedness of foreign governments to the United 
States now unsettled is that of Russia and Armenia. 

During the past year a committee of distinguished experts 
under American leadership submitted a plan looking to a revi- 
sion of claims against Germany by the various Governments. 
The United States denied itself any participation in the war set- 
tlement of general reparations and our claims are comparatively 
small in amount. They arise from costs of the army of occu- 
pation and claims of our private citizens for losses under awards 
from the Mixed Claims Commission established under agree- 
ment with the German Government. In finding a basis for set- 
tlement it was necessary for the committee of experts to request 
all the Governments concerned to make some contribution to the 
adjustment and we bave felt that we should share a proportion 
of the concessions made. 

The State and Treasury Departments will be in a position 
shortly to submit for your consideration a draft of an agree- 
ment to be executed between the United States and Germany 
providing for the payments of these revised amounts. A more 
extensive statement will be submitted at that time. 

The total amount of indebtedness of the various countries to 
the United States now. funded is $11,579,465,885. This sum was 
in effect provided by the issue of United States Government 
bonds te our own people. The payments of the various Govern- 
ments to us on account of principal and interest for 1930 are 
estimated at a total of about $239,000,000, for 1931 at about 
$226,000,000, for 1932 at about $246,000,000. The measure of 
American compromise in these settlements may be appreciated 
from the fact that our taxpayers are called upon to find annually 


about $475,000,000 in interest and in addition to redeem the 
principal of sums borrowed by the United States Government 
for these purposes, 

ALIEN ENEMY PROPERTY 

The wise determination that this property seized in war 
should be returned to its owners has proceeded with consider- 
able rapidity. Of the original seized cash and property (valued 
at a total of about $625,000,000), all but $111,566,700 has been 
returned. Most of the remainder should be disposed of during 
the next year. 

GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The country has enjoyed a large degree of prosperity and 
sound progress during the past year with a steady improvement 
in methods of production and distribution and consequent ad- 
vancement in standards of living. Progress has, of course, been 
unequal among industries, and some, such as coal, lumber, 
leather, and textiles, still lag behind. The long upward trend 
of fundamental progress, however, gave rise to over-optimism as 
to profits, which translated itself into a wave of uncontrolled 
speculation in securities, resulting in the diversion of capital 
from business to the stock market and the inevitable crash. 
The natural consequences have been a reduction in the con- 
sumption of luxuries and semi-necessities by those who have 
met with losses, and a number of persons thrown temporarily 
out of employment. Prices of agricultural products dealt in 
upon the great markets have been affected in sympathy with the 
stock crash, 

Fortunately the Federal reserve system had taken measures 
to strengthen the position against the day when speculation 
would break, which, together with the strong position of the 
banks, has carried the whole credit system through the crisis 
without impairment. The capital which has been hitherto ab- 
sorbed in stock-market loans for speculative purposes is now 
returning to the normal channels of business. There has been 
no inflation in the prices of commodities; there has been no 
undue accumulation of goods, and foreign trade has expanded 
to a magnitude which exerts a steadying influence upon activity 
in industry and employment. 

The sudden threat of unemployment and especially the recol- 
lection of the economic consequences of previous crashes under 
a much less secured financial system created unwarranted pessi- 
mism and fear. It was recalled that past storms of similar 
character had resulted in retrenchment of construction, reduc- 
tion of wages, and laying off of workers. The natural result 
Was the tendency of business agencies throughout the country 
to pause in their plans and proposals for continuation and ex- 
tension of their businesses, and this hesitation unchecked could 
in itself intensify into a depression with widespread unemploy- 
ment and suffering. 

I have, therefore, instituted systematic, voluntary measures 
of cooperation with the business institutions and with State 
and municipal authorities to make certain that fundamental 
businesses of the country shall continue as usual, that wages 
and therefore consuming power shall not be reduced, and that 
a special effort shall be made to expand construction work in 
order to assist in equalizing other deficits in employment, Due 
to the enlarged sense of cooperation and responsibility which 
has grown in the business world during the past few years the 
response has been remarkable and satisfactory, We have can- 
yassed the Federal Government and instituted measures of 
prudent expansion in such work that should be helpful, and 
upon which the different departments will make some early 
recommendations to Congress. 

I am convinced that through these measures we have reestab- 
lished confidence. Wages should remain stable. A very large 
degree of industrial unemployment and suffering which would 
otherwise have occurred has been prevented. Agricultural 
prices have reflected the returning confidence. The measures 
taken must be vigorously pursued until normal conditions are 
restored. 

AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural situation is improving. The gross farm in- 
come as estimated by the Department of Agriculture for the 
crop season 1926-27 was $12,100,000,000; for 1927-28 it was 
$12,300,000,000; for 1928-29 it was 512.500.000, 000; and esti- 
mated on the basis of prices since the last harvest the value 
of the 1929-30 crop would be over $12,650,000,000, The slight 
decline in general commodity prices during the past few years 
naturally assists the farmers’ buying power. 

The number of farmer bankruptcies is very materially de- 
creased below previous years. The decline in land values now 
seems to be arrested and rate of moyement from the farm to 
the city has been reduced. Not all sections of agriculture, of 
course, have fared equally, and some areas have suffered from 
drought. Responsible farm leaders have assured me that a large 
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measure of confidence is returning to agriculture and that a 
feeling of optimism pervades that industry. 

The most extensive action for strengthening the agricultural 
industry ever taken by any government was inaugurated 
through the farm marketing act of June 15 last. Under its pro- 
visions the Federal Farm Board has been established, comprised 
of men long and widely experienced in agriculture and spon- 
sored by the farm organizations of the country. During its 
short period of existence the board has taken definite steps to- 
ward a more efficient organization of agriculture, toward the 
elimination of waste in marketing, and toward the upbuilding of 
farmers’ marketing organizations on sounder and more efficient 
lines. Substantial headway has been made in the organization 
of four of the basic commodities—grain, cotton, livestock, and 
wool. Support by the board to cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions and other board activities undoubtedly have served to 
steady the farmers’ market during the recent crisis and have 
operated also as a great stimulus to the cooperative organization 
of agriculture. The problems of the industry are most complex, 
and the need for sound organization is imperative. Yet the 
board is moving rapidly along the lines laid out for it in the 
act, facilitating the creation by farmers of farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled organizations and federating them into central 
institutions, with a view to increasing the bargaining power of 
agriculture, preventing and controlling surpluses, and mobilizing 
the economic power of agriculture. 


THE TARIFF 


The special session of Congress was called to expedite the ful- 
fillment of party pledges of agricultural relief and the tariff. 
The pledge of farm relief has been carried out. At that time I 
stated the principles upon which I believed action should be 
taken in respect to the tariff: 


An effective tariff upon agricultural produgts, that will compensate 
the farmer's higher costs and higher standards of living, has a dual 
purpose. Such a tariff not only protects the farmer in our domestic 
market but it also stimulates him to diversify his crops and to grow 
products that he could not otherwise produce, and thus lessens his de- 
pendence upon exports to foreign markets, The great expansion of 
production abroad under the conditions I have mentioned renders foreign 
competition in our export markets increasingly serious. It seems but 
natural, therefore, that the American farmer, having been greatly handi- 
capped in his foreign market by such competition from the younger ex- 
panding countries, should ask that foreign access to our domestic market 
should be regulated by taking into account the differences in our costs of 
production 

In considering the tariff for ather industries than agriculture, we 
find that there have been economic shifts necessitating a readjustment 
of some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of experience under the 
tariff bill enacted in 1922 have demonstrated the wisdom of Congress 
in the enactment of that measure. On the whole it has worked well. 
In the main our wages have been maintained at high levels; our exports 
and imports have steadily increased; with some exceptions our manu- 
facturing industries have been prosperous, Nevertheless, economic 
changes have taken place during that time which have placed certain 
domestic products at a disadvantage and new industries have come 
into being, all of which create the necessity for some limited changes 
in the schedules and in the administrative clauses of the laws as 
written in 1922. 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is, in 
the main, whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity 
in an industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease 
of employment due to insurmountable competition in the products of 
that industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of pro- 
tective duties. We did that seven years ago. What we need to remedy 
now is whatever substantial loss of employment may haye resulted 
from shifts since that tine. 

In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take into 
account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and such interests 
include our trade relations with other countries. 


No condition has arisen in my view to change these principles 
stated at the opening of the special session. I am firmly of 
the opinion that their application to the pending revision will 
give the country the kind of a tariff law it both needs and 
wants. It would be most helpful if action should be taken at 
an early moment, more especially at a time when business 
and agriculture are both cooperating to minimize future un- 
certainties. It is just that they should know what the rates 
are to be. 

Even a limited revision requires the consideration and read- 
justment of many items. The exhaustive inquiries and valuable 
debate from men representative of all parts of the country 
which is needed to determine the detailed rates must neces- 
sarily be accomplished in the Congress. However perfectly this 
rate structure may be framed at any given time, the shifting 
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of economic forees which inevitably occurs will render changes 
in some items desirable between the necessarily long inter- 
vals of congressional revision. Injustices are bound to develop, 
such as were experienced by the dairymen, the flaxseed pro- 
ducers, the glass industry, and others, under the 1922 rates. 
For this reason, I have been most anxious that the broad prin- 
ciple of the flexible tariff as provided in the existing law 
should be preserved and its delays in action avoided by more 
expeditions methods of determining the costs of production 
at home and abroad, with Executive authority to promulgate 
Such changes upon recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
after exhaustive investigation. Changes by the Congress in 
the isolated items such as those to which I have referred 
would have been most unlikely both because of the concentra- 
tions of opposition in the country, who could see no advan- 
tage to their own industry or State, and because of the difficnl- 
ties of limiting consideration by the Congress to such isolated 
cases. 

There is no fundamental conflict between the interests of the 
farmer and the worker. Lowering of the standards of living of 
either tends to destroy the other. The prosperity of one rests 
upon the well-being of the other. Nor is there any real conflict 
between the East and the West or the North and the South in 
the United States, The complete interlocking of economie de- 
pendence, the common striving for social and spiritual progress, 
our common heritage as Americans, and the infinite web of 
national sentiment, have created a solidarity in a great people 
unparalleled in all human history. These invisible bonds should 
not and can not be shattered by differences of opinion growing 
out of discussion of a tariff. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Under the provisions of various acts of Congress $300,000,000 
has been authorized for public buildings and the land upon 
which to construct them, being $75,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia and $225,000,000 for the country at large. Excluding 
$25,000,000 which is for the acquisition of land in the so-called 
“triangle” in this city, this public-building legislation provides 
for a 5-year program for the District of Columbia and between 
an eight and nine year program for the country at large. Of 
this sum approximately $27,400,000 was expended up to June 30 
last, of which $11,400,000 has been expended in the District and 
$16,000,000 outside. 

Even this generous provision for both the District of Columbia 
and the country is insufficient for most pressing governmental 
needs. Expensive rents and inadequate facilities are extrava- 
gance and not economy. In the District even after the comple- 
tion of these projects we shall have fully 20,000 clerks housed in 
rented and temporary war buildings which can Jast but a little 
longer. 

I therefore recommend that consideration should be given to 
the extension of authorizations both for the country at large 
and for the District of Columbia again distributed over a term 
of years. A survey of the need in both categories has been 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General. It would be helpful in the present economic situation 
if such steps were taken as would enable early construction 
work. 

An expedition and enlargement of the program in the District 
would bring about direct economies in construction by enabling 
the erection of buildings in regular sequence. By maintaining a 
stable labor force in the city, contracts can be made on more 
advantageous terms. 

The early completion of this program which is an acknowl- 
edged need would add dignity to the celebration in 1932 of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of President Wash- 
ington. 

10 consideration of these projects which contribute so much 
to dignify the National Capital I should like to renew the sug- 
gestion that the Fine Arts Commission should be required to 
pass upon private buildings which are proposed for sites facing 
upon public buildings and parks. Without such control much 
of the effort of the Congress in beautification of the Capital will 
be minimized. 

THE WATERWAYS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


The development of inland waterways has received new im- 
pulse from the completion during this year of the canalization 
of the Ohio to'a uniform 9foot depth. The development of the 
other segments of the Mississippi system should be expedited, 
and with this in view I am recommending an increase in appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors from $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 
per annum, which, together with about $4,000,000 per annum 
released by completion of the Ohio, should make available after 
providing for other river and harbor works a sum of from 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 per annum for the Mississippi system 
and thus bring it to early completion. 


Conflict of opinion which has arisen over the proposed flood - 
way from the Arkansas River to the Gulf of Mexico via the 
Atchafalaya River has led me to withhold construction upon 
this portion of the Mississippi flood control plan until it could be 
again reviewed by the engineers for any further recommend- 
tion to Congress. The other portions of the project are being 
vigorously prosecuted and I have recommended an increase in 
appropriations for this from $30,000,000 of the present year to 
$35,000,000 during the next fiscal year. 

Expansion of our intracoastal waterways to effective barge 
depths is well warranted. We are awaiting the action of Canada 
upon the St. Lawrence waterway project. 


HIGHWAYS 


There are over 3,000,000 miles of legally established highways 
in the United States, of which about 10 per cent are included in 
the State highway systems, the remainder being county and 
other local roads. About 626,000 miles have been improved 
with some type of surfacing, comprising some 63 per cent of the 
State highway systems and 16 per cent of the local roads, Of 
the improved roads about 102,000 miles are hard surfaced, com- 
prising about 22 per cent of the State highway systems and 
about 8 per cent of the local roads. 

While proper planning should materially reduce the listed 
mileage of public roads, particularly in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and turn these roads back to useful purposes, it is evident 
that road construction must be a long-continued program. Prog- 
ress in improvement is about 50,000 miles of all types per an- 
num, of which some 12,000 miles are of the more durable types. 
The total expenditures of Federal, State, and local governments 
last year for construction and maintenance assumed the huge 
total of $1,660,000,000. 

Federal aid in the construction of the highway systems in 
conjunction with the States has proved to be beneficial and 
stimulating. We must ultimately give consideration to the 
increase of our contribution to these systems, particularly with 
a view to stimulating the improvement of farm-to-market roads. 


POST OFFICE 


Our Post Office deficit has now increased to over $80,000,000 
a year, of which perhaps $14,000,000 is due to losses on ocean 
mail and air mail contracts. The department is making an 
exhaustive study of the sources of the deficit with view to later 
recommendation to Congress in respect to it. 

The Post Office quarters are provided in part by the Federal 
construction, in part by various forms of rent and lease arrange- 
ments. The practice has grown up in recent years of contract- 
ing long-term leases under which both rent and amortization 
principal cost of buildings is inet uded. I am advised that fully 
40 per cent could be saved from many such rent and lease 
agreements even after allowing interest on the capital required 
at the normal Government rate. There are also many objec- 
tionable features to some of these practices. The provision of 
seats quarters for the Post Office should be put on a sound 
bas 

A revision of air mail rates upon a more systematic and 
permanent footing is necessary. The subject is under study, 
and if legislation should prove necessary the subject will be 
presented to the Congress. In the meantime I recommend that 
the Congress should consider the desirability of authorizing 
further expansion of the South American services. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


During the past year progress in civil aeronautics has been 
remarkable. This is to a considerable degree due to the wise 
assistance of the Federal Government through the establish- 
ment and maintenance of airways by the Department of Com- 
merce and the mail contracts from the Post Office Department. 
The Government-improved airways now exceed 25,000 miles— 
more than 14,000 miles of which will be lighted and equipped 
for night-flying operations by the close of the current year, 
Airport construction through all the States is extremely active. 
There are now 1,000 commercial and municipal airports in oper- 
ation with an additional 1,200 proposed for early development, 

Through this assistance the Nation is building a sound avia- 
tion system, operated by private enterprise, Over 6,400 planes 
are in commercial use, and 9.400 pilots are licensed by the 
Government. Our manufacturing capacity has risen to 7,500 
planes per annum. The aviation companies have increased 
regular air transportation until it now totals 90,000 miles per 
day—one-fourth of which is flown by night. Mail and express 
services now connect our principal cities, and extensive services 
for passenger transportation have been inaugurated, and others 
of importance are imminent. American air lines now reach into 
Canada and Mexico, to Cuba, Porto Rico, Central America, and 
most of the important countries of South America. 
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RAILWAYS 


As a whole, the railroads neyer were in such good physical 
and financial condition, and the country has never been so well 
served by them. The greatest volume of freight traffic ever ten- 
dered is being carried at a speed neyer before attained and with 
satisfaction to the shippers. Efficiencies and new methods have 
resulted in reduction in the cost of providing freight transpor- 
tation, and freight rates show a continuous descending line from 
the level enforced by the World War. 

We have, however, not yet assured for the future that ade- 
quate system of transportation through consolidations which 
was the objective of the Congress in the transportation act. 
The chief purpose of consolidation is to secure well-balanced 
systems with more uniform and satisfactory rate structure, a 
more stable financial structure, more equitable distribution of 
traffic, greater efficiency, and single-line instead of multiple-line 
hauls. In this way the country will have the assurance of better 
service and ultimately at lower and more even rates than would 
otherwise be attained. Legislation to simplify and expedite 
consolidation methods and better to protect public interest 
should be enacted. 

Consideration should also be given to relief of the members of 
the commission from the necessity of detailed attention to com- 
paratively inconsequential matters which, under the existing 
law, must receive their direct and personal consideration. It is 
in the public interest that the members of the commission 
should not be so pressed by minor matters that they have inade- 
quate time for investigation and consideration of the larger 
questions committed to them for solution. As to many of these 
minor matters, the function of the commission might well be 
made revisory, and the primary responsibility delegated to sub- 
ordinate officials after the practice long in vogue in the executive 
departments. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

Under the impulse of the merchant marine act of 1928 the 
transfer to private enterprise of the Government-owned steam- 
ship lines is going forward with increasing success. The Ship- 
ping Board now operates about 18 lines, which is less than half 
the number originally established, and the estimate of expendi- 
tures for the coming fiscal year is based upon reduction in losses 
on Government lines by approximately one-half. Construction 
loans have been made to the amount of approximately $75,000,- 
000 out of the revolving fund authorized by Congress and have 
furnished an additional aid to American shipping and further 
stimulated the building of vessels in American yards. 

Desirous of securing the full values to the Nation of the 
great effort to develop our merchant marine by the merchant 
marine act soon after the inauguration of the present adminis- 
tration, I appointed an interdepartmental committee, consisting 
of the Secretary of Commerce, as chairman, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Postmaster General, and the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, to make a survey of the policies being pursued 
under the act of 1928 in respect of mail contracts, to inquire 
into its workings, and to advise the Postmaster General in the 
administration of the act. 

In particular it seemed to me necessary to determine if the 
result of the contracts already let would assure the purpose 
expressed in the act, “to further develop an American mer- 
chant marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of 
the foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
and to develop a coordinated policy by which these purposes 
may be translated into actualities. 

In review of the mail contracts already awarded, it was 
found that they aggregated 25 separate awards, imposing a 
governmental obligation of a little over $12,000,000 per annum. 
Provision had been imposed in five of the contracts for con- 
struction of new vessels with which to replace and expand 
services. These requirements come to a total of 12 vessels in 
the 10-year period, aggregating 122,000 tons. Some other condi- 
tions in the contracts had not worked out satisfactorily. 

That study has now been substantially completed, and the 
committee has advised the desirability and the necessity of 
securing much larger undertakings as to service and new con- 
struction in future contracts, The committee at this time is 
recommending the advertising of 14 additional routes, making 
substantial requirements for the construction of new vessels 
during the life of each contract recommended. A total of 40 
new vessels will be required under the contracts proposed, about 
half of which will be required to be built during the next three 
years. The capital cost of this new construction will be ap- 
proximately $250,000,000, involving approximately 460,000 gross 
tons. Should bidders be found who will make these undertak- 
ings, it will be necessary to recommend to Congress an increase 
in the authorized expenditure by the Post Oflice of about 
$5,500,000 annually. It will be most advantageous to grant 
such an authority. 
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A conflict as to the administration of the act has arisen in 
the contention of persons who have purchased Shipping Board 
vessels that they are entitled to mail contracts irrespective of 
whether they are the lowest bidder, the Post Office, on the 
other hand, being required by law to let contracts in that 
manner, It is urgent that Congress should clarify this situa- 
tion. 

THE BANKING SYSTEM 

It is desirable that Congress should consider the revision of 
some portions of the banking law. 

The development of “group” and “chain” banking presents 
many new problems. The question naturally arises as to 
whether if allowed to expand without restraint these methods 
would dangerously concentrate control of credit, and whether 
they would not in any event seriously threaten one of the fun- 
damentals of the American credit system—which is that credit 
which is based upon banking deposits should be controlled by 
persons within those areas which furnish these deposits and 
thus be subject to the restraints of local interest and public 
opinion in those areas, To some degree, however, this move- 
ment of chain or group banking is a groping for stronger sup- 
port to the banks and a more secure basis for these institutions. 

The growth in size and stability of the metropolitan banks 
is in marked contrast to the trend in the country districts, with 
its many failures and the losses these failures have imposed 
upon the agricultural community. 

The relinquishments of charters of national banks in great 
commercial centers in favor of State charters indicates that 
some conditions surround the national banks which render 
them unable to compete with State banks; and their with- 
drawal results in weakening our national banking system. 

It has been proposed that permission should be granted to 
national banks to engage in branch banking of a nature that 
would preserve within limited regions the local responsibility 
and the control of such credit institutions. 

All these subjects, however, require careful investigation, and 
it might be found advantageous to create a joint commission 
embracing Members of the Congress and other appropriate 
Federal officials for subsequent report. 

ELECTRICAL POWER REGULATION 


The Federal Power Commission is now comprised of three 
Cabinet officers, and the duties inyolved in the competent con- 
duct of the growing responsibilities of this commission far ex- 
ceed the time and attention which these officials can properly 
afford from other important duties, I recommend that author- 
ity be given for the appointment of full-time commissioners to 
replace them. 

It is also desirable that the authority of the commission 
should be extended to certain phases of power regulation. The 
nature of the electric-utilities industry is such that about 90 
per cent of all power generation and distribution is intrastate 
in character, and most of the States have developed their own 
regulatory systems as to certificates of convenience, rates, and 
profits of such utilities. To encroach upon their authorities 
and responsibilities would be an encroachment upon the rights 
of the States. There are cases, however, of interstate charac- 
ter beyond the jurisdiction of the States. To meet these cases 
it would be most desirable if a method could be worked out by 
which initial action may be taken between the commissions of 
the States whose joint action should be made effective by the 
Federal Power Commission with a reserve to act on its own 
motion in case of disagreement or nonaction by the States. 

THE RADIO COMMISSION 


I recommend the reorganization of the Radio Commission into 
a permanent body from its present temporary status. The re- 
quirement of the present law that the commrissioners shall be 
appointed from specified zones should be abolished and a gen- 
eral provision made for their equitable selection from different 
parts of the country. Despite the effort of the commissioners, 
the present method develops a public insistence that the com- 
missioners are specially charged with supervision of radio af- 
fairs in the zone from which each is appointed. As a result 
there is danger that the system will degenerate from a national 
system into five regional agencies with varying practices, vary- 
ing policies, competitive tendencies, and consequent failure to 
attain its utmost capacity for service to the people as a whole. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


It is nrost desirable that this question should be disposed of. 
Under present conditions the income from these plants is less 
than could otherwise be secured for its use, and more especially 
the public is not securing the full benefits which could be ob- 
tained from them. 

It is my belief that such parts of these plants as would be 
useful and the revenues from the remainder should be dedicated 
for all time to the farmers of the United States for investigation 
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and experimentation on a commercial scale in agricultural chem- 
istry. By such means advancing discoveries of science can be 
systematically applied to agricultural need, and development of 
the chemical industry of the Tennessee Valley can be assured. 

I do not favor the operation by the Government of either 
power or manufacturing business except as an unavoidable by- 
product of some other major public purpose. 

Any form of settlement of this question will imply entering 
upon a contract or contracts for the lease of the plants either 
as a whole or in parts and the reservation of facilities, products, 
or income for agricultural purposes. The extremely technical 
and involved nature of such contracts dealing with chemical 
and electrical enterprises, added to the unusual difficulties sur- 
rounding these special plants, and the rapid commercial changes 
now in progress in power and synthetic nitrogen manufacture, 
lead me to suggest that Congress create a special commission, 
not to investigate and report as in the past, but with authority 
to negotiate and complete some sort of contract or contracts on 
behalf of the Government, subject, of course, to such general 
requirements as Congress may stipulate. 

BOULDER DAM 

The Secretary of the Interior is making satisfactory progress 
in negotiation of the very complex contracts required for the 
sale of the power to be generated at this project. These con- 
tracts must assure the return of all Government outlays upon 
the project. I recommend that the necessary funds be appro- 
priated for the initiation of this work as soon as the contracts 
are in the hands of Congress. 

CONSERVATION 


Conservation of national resources is a fixed policy of the 
Government. Three important questions bearing upon con- 
servation of the public lands have become urgent. 

Conservation of our oil and gas resources against future need 
is a national necessity. The working of the oil-permit system 
in development of oil and gas resources on the public domain 
has been subject to great abuse. I considered it necessary to 
suspend the issuance of such permits and to direct the review 
of all outstanding permits as to compliance of the holders with 
the law. The purpose was not only to end such abuse but to 
place the Government in position to review the entire subject. 

We are also confronted with a major problem in conservation 
due to the overgrazing on public lands. The effect of over- 
grazing (which has now become general) is not only to destroy 
the ranges but by impairing the ground coverage seriously to 
menace the water supply in many parts of the West through 
quick run-off, spring floods, and autumn drought. 

We have a third problem of major dimensions in the recon- 
sideration of our reclamation policy. The inclusion of most of 
the available lands of the public domain in existing or planned 
reclamation projects largely completes the original purpose of 
the Reclamation Service. There still remains the necessity for 
extensive storage of water in the arid States which renders it 
desirable that we should give a wider vision and purpose to this 
service, 

To provide for careful consideration of these qeustions and 
also of better division of responsibilities in them as between 
the State and Federal Governments, including the possible 
transfer to the States for school purposes of the lands unre- 
served for forests, parks, power, minerals, etc, I have ap- 
pointed a Commission on Conseryation of the Public Domain, 
with a membership representing the major public-land States 
and at the same time the public at large. I recommend that 
Congress should authorize a moderate sum to defray their 
expenses. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

The Federal Government provides for an extensive and valu- 
able program of constructive social service, in education, home 
building, protection to women and children, employment, public 
health, recreation, and many other directions. 

In a broad sense Federal activity in these directions has been 
confined to research and dissemination of information and ex- 
perience, and at most to temporary subsidies to the States in 
order to secure uniform advancement in practice and methods. 
Any other attitude by the Federal Government will undermine 
one of the most precious possessions of the American people; 
that is, local and individual responsibility. We should adhere 
to this policy. 

Federal officials can, however, make a further and most 
important contribution by leadership in stimulation of the com- 
munity and yoluntary agencies, and by extending Federal assist- 
ance in organization of these forces and bringing about coopera- 
tion among them. 

As an instance of this character, I have recently, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretaries of Interior and Labor, laid the foun- 
dations of an exhaustive inquiry into the facts precedent to a 
nation-wide White House conference on child health and pro- 
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tection. This cooperative movement among interested agencies 
will impose no expense upon the Government. Similar nation- 
wide conferences will be called in connection with better housing 
and recreation at a later date. 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to the 
policies which should be pursued by the Federal Government 
with respect to education, I have appointed a committee repre- 
sentative of the important educational associations and others 
to investigate and present recommendations. In cooperation 
with the Secretary of the Interior, I have also appointed a yol- 
untary committee of distinguished membership to assist in a 
nation-wide movement for abolition of illiteracy. 

I have recommended additional appropriations for the Federal 
Employment Service in order that it may more fully cover its 
cooperative work with State and local services. I have also 
recommended additional appropriations for the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureaus for much-needed research as to facts which 
I feel will prove most helpful. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The advance in scientific discovery as to disease and health 
imposes new considerations upon us. The Nation as a whole is 
vitally interested in the health of all the people; in protection 
from spread of contagious disease; in the relation of physical 
and mental disabilities to criminality; and in the economic 
and moral advancement which is fundamentally associated with 
sound body and mind. The organization of preventive meas- 
ures and health education in its personal application is the 
province of public health service. Such organizations should 
be as universal as public education. Its support is a proper 
burden upon the taxpayer. It can not be organized with 
Success, either in its sanitary or educational phases, except 
under public authority. It should be based upon local and | 
State responsibility, but I consider that the Federal Govern- 
ment has an obligation of contribution to the establishment of 
such agencies, 

In the practical working out of organization, exhaustive ex- 
periment and trial have demonstrated that the base should be 
competent organization of the municipality, county, or other local 
unit. Most of our municipalities and some 400 rural counties 
out of 3,000 now have some such unit organization. Where 
highly developed, a health unit comprises at least a physician, ( 
sanitary engineer, and community nurse with the addition, in 
some cases, of another nurse devoted to the problems of ma- 
ternity and children. Such organization gives at once a funda- 
mental control of preventive measures and assists in community 
instruction. The Federal Government, throngh its interest in 
control of contagion, acting through the United States Public 
Health Service and the State agencies, has in the past and should 
in the future concern itself with this development, particularly 
in the many rural sections which are unfortunately far behind 
in progress. Some parts of the funds contributed under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act through the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor have also found their way into these 
channels. 

I recommend to the Congress that the purpose of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act should be continued through the Children's 
Bureau for a limited period of years; and that the Congress 
should consider the desirability of confining the use of Federal 
funds by the States to the building up of such county or other’ 
local units, and that such outlay should be positively coordinated 
with the funds expended through the United States Public 
Health Service directed to other phases of the same county or 
other local unit organization. All funds appropriated should 
of course be applied through the States, so that the public health 
program of the county or local unit will be efficiently coordinated í 
with that of the whole State. ; 


FEDERAL PRISONS 


Closely related to crime conditions is the administration of the 
Federal prison system. Our Federal penal institutions are over- 
crowded, and this condition is daily becoming worse. The parole 
and probation systems are inadequate. These conditions make 
it impossible to perform the work of personal reconstruction of 
prisoners so as to prepare them for return to the duties of citi- 
zenship. In order to relieve the pressing evils I have directed 
the temporary transfer of the Army disciplinary barracks at 
Leavenworth to the Department of Justice for use as a Federal 
prison. Not only is this temporary but it is inadequate for 
present needs, 

We need some new Federal prisons and a reorganization of our 
probation and parole systems; and there should be established 
in the Department of Justice a bureau of prisons with a suffi- 
cient force to deal adequately with the growing activities of our 
prison institutions. Authorization for the improvements should 
be given speedily, with initial appropriations to allow the con- 
struction of the new institutions to be undertaken at once. 
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IMMIGRATION 


Restriction of immigration has from every aspect proved a 
sound national policy. Our pressing problem is to formulate 
a method by which the limited number of immigrants whom we 
do welcome shall be adapted to our national setting and our 
national needs, 

I have been Spposed to the basis of the quotas now in force 
and I have hoped that we could find some practical method to 
secure what I believe should be our real national objective; 
that is, fitness of the immigrant as to physique, character, train- 
ing, and our need of seryice. Perhaps some system of priorities 
within the quotas could produce these results and at the same 
time enable some hardships in the present system to be cleared 
up. I recommend that the Congress should give the subject 
further study, in which the executive departments will gladly 
cooperate with the hope of discovering such method as will 
more fully secure our national necessities. 

VETERANS 


It has been the policy of our Goyernment almost from its in- 
ception to make provision for the men who have been disabled in 
defense of our country. This policy should be maintained. 
Originally it took the form of land grants and pensions. This 
system continued until our entry into the World War. The 
Congress at that time inaugurated a new plan of compensation, 
rehabilitation, hospitalization, medical care and treatment, and 
insurance, whereby benefits were awarded to those veterans and 
their immediate dependents whose disabilities were attributable 
to their war service. The basic principle in this legislation is 
sound. 

In a desire to eliminate all possibilities of injustice due to 
difficulties in establishing service connection of disabilities these 
principles have been to some degree extended. Veterans whose 
diseases or injuries have become apparent within a brief period 
after the war are now receiving compensation; insurance bene- 
fits have been liberalized. Emergency officers are now receiving 
additional benefits. The doors of the Government's hospitals 
have been opened to all veterans, even though their diseases 
or injuries were not the result of their war service. In addi- 
tion adjusted-seryice certificates have been issued to 3,433,300 
veterans. This in itself will mean an expenditure of nearly 
$3,500,000,000 before 1945, in addition to the $600,000,000 which 
We are now appropriating annually for our veterans’ relief. 

The administration of all laws concerning the yeterans and 
their dependents has been upon the basis of dealing generously, 
humanely, and justly. While some inequalities have arisen, sub- 
stantial and adequate care has been given and justice adminis- 
tered. Further improvement in administration may require 
some amendment from time to time to the law, but care should 
be taken to see that such changes conform to the basic princi- 
ples of the legislation. 

I am convinced that we will gain in efficiency, economy, and 
more uniform administration and better definition of national 
policies if the Pension Bureau, the National Home for Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Veterans’ Bureau are brought together under 
a single agency. The total appropriations to these agencies 
now exceed $800,000,000 per annum. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Approximately four-fifths of all the employees in the execu- 
tive civil service now occupy positions subject to competitive 
examination under the civil service law. 

There are, however, still commanding opportunities for ex- 
tending the system. These opportunities lie within the province 
of Congress and not the President. I recommend that a further 
step be taken by authorization that appointments of third-class 
postmasters be made under the civil service law. 

DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

This subject has been under consideration for over 20 years. 
It was promised by both political parties in the recent campaign. 
It has been repeatedly examined by committees and commis- 
sions—congressional, executive, and voluntary. The conclusions 
of these investigations have been unanimous that reorganization 
is a necessity of sound administration, of economy, of more 
effective governmental policies, and of relief to the citizen from 
unnecessary harassment in his relations with a multitude of 
scattered governmental agencies. But the presentation of any 
specific plan at once enlivens opposition from every official whose 
authority may be curtailed or who fears his position is im- 
periled by such a result; of bureaus and departments which wish 
to maintain their authority and activities; of citizens and their 
organizations who are selfishly interested or who are inspired by 
fear that their favorite bureau may in a new setting be less 
subject to their influence or more subject to some other influence. 

It seems to me that the essential principles of reorganization 
are two in number. First, all administrative activities of the 
same major purpose should be placed in groups under single- 
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headed responsibility; second, all executive and administrative 
functions should be separated from boards and commissions and 
placed under individual responsibility, while quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial and broadly advisory functions should be removed 
from individual authority and assigned to boards and commis- 
sions. Indeed, these are the fundamental principles upon which 
our Government was founded, and they are the principles which 
have been adhered to in the whole development of our business 
structure, and they are the distillation of the common sense of 
generations. 

For instance, the conservation of national resources is spread 
among eight agencies in five departments. They suffer from 
conflict and overlap. There is no proper development and ad- 
herence to broad national policies and no central point where 
the searchlight of public opinion may concentrate itself. These 
functions should be grouped under the direction of some such 
official as an assistant secretary of conservation. The particular 
department or Cabinet officer under which such a group should 
be placed is of secondary importance to the need of concen- 
tration. The same may be said of educational services, of mer- 
chant marine aids, of public works, of public health, of veterans’ 
services, and many others, the component parts of which are 
widely scattered in the various departments and independent 
agencies, It is desirable that we first have experience with 
these different groups in action before we create new depart- 
ments. These may be necessary later on. 

With this background of all previous experience I can see no 
hope for the development of a sound reorganization of the 
Government unless Congress be willing to delegate its authority 
over the problem (subject to defined principles) to the Execu- 
tive, who should act upon approval of a joint committee of 
Congress or with the reservation of power of revision by Con- 
gress within some limited period adequate for its consideration. 

PROHIBITION 


The first duty of the President under his oath of office is to 
secure the enforcement of the laws. The enforcement of the 
laws enacted to give effect to the eighteenth amendment is far 
from satisfactory and this is in part due to the inadequate 
organization of the administrative agencies of the Federal 
Government. With the hope of expediting such reorganization, 
I requested on June 6 last that Congress should appoint a joint 
committee to collaborate with executive agencies in preparation 
of legislation, It would be helpful if it could be so appointed. 
The subject has been earnestly considered by the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission and the administrative officials of the Goy- 
ernment. Our joint conclusions are that certain steps should 
be taken at once. First, there should be an immediate concen- 
tration of responsibility and strengthening of enforcement agen- 
cles of the Federal Government by transfer to the Department 
of Justice of the Federal functions of detection and to a con- 
siderable degree of prosecution, which are now lodged in the 
Prohibition Bureau in the Treasury; and at the same time the 
control of the distribution of industrial alcohol and legalized 
beverages should remain in the Treasury. Second, provision 
should be made for relief of congestion in the Federal courts 
by modifying and simplifying the procedure for dealing with 
the large volume of petty prosecutions under various Federal 
acts. Third, there should be a codification of the laws relating 
to prohibition to avoid the necessity which now exists of resort- 
ing to more than 25 statutes enacted at various times over 40 
years. Technical defects in these statutes that have been dis- 
closed should be cured. I would add to these recommendations 
the desirability of reorganizing the various services engaged in 
the prevention of smuggling into one border patrol under the 
Coast Guard. Further recommendations upon the subject as a 
whole will be developed after further examination by the Law 
Enforcement Commission, but it is not to be expected that any 
ab law will ever be fully enforced so long as criminals 
exist, 

The District of Columbia should be the model of city law 
enforcement in the Nation. While conditions here are much bet- 
ter than in many other cities, they are far from perfect, and 
this is due in part to the congestion of criminal cases in the 
Supreme Court of the District, resulting in long delays. Fur- 
thermore, there is need for legislation in the District supple- 
menting the national prohibition act, more sharply defining and 
enlarging the duties and powers of the District Commissioners 
and the police of the District, and opening the way for better 
cooperation in the enforcement of prohibition between the Dis- 
trict officials and the prohibition officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is urgent that these conditions be remedied. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND OBSERVANCE 

No one will look with satisfaction upon the volume of crime 
of all kinds and the growth of organized crime in our country. 
We have pressing need so to organize our system of administer- 
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ing criminal justice as to establish full vigor and effectiveness. 
We need to reestablish faith that the highest interests of our 
country are served by insistence upon the swift and even-handed 
administration of justice to all offenders, whether they be rich 
or poor. That we shall effect improyement is vital to the pres- 
ervation of our institutions. It is the most serious issue before 
our people. 

Under the authority of Congress I have appointed a National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, for an ex- 
haustive study of the entire problem of the enforcement of our 
laws and the improvement of our judicial system, including the 
special problems and abuses growing out of the prohibition laws. 
The commission has been invited to make the widest inquiry 
into the shortcomings of the administration of justice and into 
the causes and remedies for them. It has organized its work 
under subcommittees dealing with the many contributory causes 
of our situation and has enlisted the aid of investigators in fields 
requiring special consideration. I am confident that as a result 
of its studies now being carried forward it will make a notable 
contribution to the solution of our pressing problems. 

Pending further legislation, the Department of Justice has 

been striving to weed out inefficiency wherever it exists, to stim- 
ulate activity on the part of its prosecuting officers, and to use 
increasing care in examining into the qualifications of those 
appointed to serye as prosecutors. The department is seeking 
systematically to strengthen the law-enforcement agencies week 
by week and month by month, not by dramatic displays but by 
steady pressure; by removal of negligent officials and by encour- 
agement and assistance to the vigilant. During the course of 
these efforts it has been revealed that in some districts causes 
contributing to the congestion of criminal dockets, and to delays 
and inefficiency in prosecutions, have been lack of sufficient 
forces in the offices of United States attorneys, clerks of courts, 
and marshals. These conditions tend to dog the machinery of 
Justice. The last conference of senior circuit judges has taken 
note of them and indorsed the department’s proposals for 
improvement, Increases in appropriations are necessary and 
will be asked for in order to reenforce these offices. 

The orderly administration of the law involves more than the 
mere machinery of law enforcement. The efficient use of that 
machinery and a spirit in our people in support of law are alike 
essential. We have need for improvement in both. However 
much we may perfect the mechanism, still if the citizen who is 
himself dependent upon some laws for the protection of all that 
he has and all that he holds dear, shall insist on selecting the 
particular laws which he will obey, he undermines his own 
safety and that of his country. His attitude may obscure, but 
it can not conceal, the ugly truth that the lawbreaker, who- 
ever he may be, is the enemy of society. We can no longer 
gloss over the unpleasant reality, which should be made vital 
in the consciousness of every citizen, that he who condones or 
traffics with crime, who is indifferent to it and to the punish- 
ment of the criminal, or to the lax performance of official duty, 
is himself the most effective agency for the breakdown of 
society. 

Law can not rise above its source in good citizenship—in 
what right-minded men most earnestly believe and desire. If 
the law is upheld only by Government officials, then all law is 
at an end. Our laws are made by the people themselves; theirs 
is the right to work for their repeal; but until repeal it is an 
equal duty to observe them and demand their enforcement. 

J have been gratified at the awakening sense of this responsi- 
bility in our citizens during the past few months, and gratified 
that many instances have occurred which refuted the cynicism 
which has asserted that our system could not convict those 
who had defied the law and possessed the means to resist its 
execution. These things reveal a moral awakening both in the 
people and in officials which lies at the very foundation of the 
rule of law. 

CONCLUSION 

The test of the rightfulness of our decisions must be whether 
we have sustained and advanced the ideals of the American 
people; self-government in its foundations of local government; 
justice whether to the individual or to the group; ordered 
liberty; freedom from domination; open opportunity and 
equality of opportunity; the initiative and individuality of our 
people; prosperity and the lessening of poverty; freedom of 
public opinion; education; advancement of knowledge; the 
growth of religious spirit; the tolerance of all faiths; the 
foundations of the home and the advancement of peace. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


Tur WHIT House, December 3, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message of the President of 
the United States will lie on the table. 


DECEMBER 3 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had prepared a list of the 
amendments to H. R. 2667 that were acted on by the Senate up 
to and including November 22. The list will be put upon the 
desk of every Senator, so that if he has not marked his bill up 
to this moment he can do so by this document, or keep the 
document on his desk, and he will know just what amendments 
have been agreed to and those that have been rejected. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
in the nature of a petition signed by C. Rohner, secretary of the 
Unemployed Conference, at Los Angeles, Calif., stating “ Unem- 
ployed Conference here demands no Manchurian interference 
and work for all,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Rockville Pike Citizens’ Association, Montgomery County, Md., 
opposing the creation of a new highway to Gettysburg deig- 
nated as “ The Lincoln Highway,” or by any other name, for the 
reason, among others, that traffic will be diverted from many 
points through which the existing highway to the North passes, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by General 
Gordon Meade Camp, No. 75, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Columbus, Ohio, favoring the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication signed by 
Darwin Kellogg Pavey, commander in chief of the “ Rationalist 
Veterans of American Wars,” protesting against “the continual 
usurpations of extra-legal power by and the countless criminal 
malfeasances of the entire judiciary of this country; also, the 
tyrannical, prejudiced, and lawless exercise of legal powers by 
the police,” etc., which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of 109 citizens of Atchison, 
55 citizens of Brown County, and 62 citizens, all of the State 
of Kansas, praying for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, BARKLEY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Camp- 
bell County, Ky., praying for the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions to Spanish 
m veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elkton, Ky., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Cambridge and Dorchester County, in the State of Maryland, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Boston, Weymouth, East Weymouth, and Northamp- 
ton, all in the State of Massachusets, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
e their widows, Which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Province- 
town, Mass., praying for the imposition in the pending tariff 
bill of lower duties on fish, particularly fillets ‘of fish, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry Civil War veterans, 
being residents of the Washington Veterans’ Home at Retsil, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, and particu- 
larly that all discriminations in the laws and regulations rela- 
tive to Civil War pensioners, including widows, be removed, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Atchi- 
son and Paolo, in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the mayor and 
commissioners of the city of Coffeyville, Council No. 89 of the 
Order of United Commercial Travelers of America at Wichita, 
and the Board of Commissioners of the City of Wichita, and Post 
No. 20, the American Legion, of Coffeyville, all in the State 
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of Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Erie County, Shelter Island, and Brooklyn, all in the State of 
New York, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee en Pensions. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of New York praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Middle West 
Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Conference, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., favoring the continued development and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Charles W. Grigg and sun- 
dry other citizens of New York City and Brooklyn, N. Y., pray- 
ing for an immediate governmental investigation into the activi- 
ties of the Fascist League of North America, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a resolution adopted by the Arizona 
Corporation Commission, which was read and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: ; 

Orricm or ARIZONA CORPORATION COMMISSION. 
Resolution 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
Senate bill No. 6, introduced by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a new Federal commission with regulatory 
jurisdiction over communication and power utilities; and 

Whereas the creation of such a commission would place in the Fed- 
eral Government at Washington regulatory control over domestic tele- 


phone and electric companies, which contro! naturally belongs to the 


several States and is being more efficiently administered by the State 
commissions than would be practical under Federal authority: Therefore 
Resolved, That the Arizona Corporation Commission is strongly op- 
posed to the passage of Senate bill No. 6 on the ground that the indus- 
tries affected are essentially intrastate in their operation and the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation would invade natural State rights and 
create a Federal body for which no public demand or necessity exists; 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each of the 
United States Senators and Congressman from Arizona and that they 
be urged to oppose the passage of Senate bill No. 6. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ARIZONA CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
LOREN VAUGHN, Chairman. 
Amos A. Berts, Commissioner. 
W. D. CLAYPOOL, Commissioner. 
Attest: 
J. ELMER Jonxsox, Assistant Secretary. 
Pronntx, Ariz., November 22, 1929. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPOINTMENTS TO FEDERAL OFFICE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, pursuant to Senate Resolutions 
Nos. 193, 311, and 330 of the Seventieth Congress and No. 42 of 
the Seyenty-first Congress, investigating the circumstances sur- 
rounding the choice of postmasters and other persons appointed 
to Federal office, submitted a partial report (No. 46) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 2227) granting an increase of pension to Cornelia 
L. Hough; 

A bill (S. 2228) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Spelman; and 

A bill (S. 2229) granting an increase of pension to Ida B. 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 2230) authorizing the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to extend the benefits of the emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement act to Wilbur M. Lee, former colonel, ee 
States Army; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2231) to reserve certain lands on the public domain 
in Arizona for the use and benefit of the Papago Indians, and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2232) to authorize ae Secretary of the Interior to 
lease concessions on reservoir sites and other lands in connec- 
tion with Indian irrigation projects; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, 
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By Mr. STECK: A 

A bill (S. 2233) for the relief of W. J. Price; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2234) granting a pension to Fred C. Robinson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2235) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Duncan (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2236) for the relief of George M. Hartley (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2237) adjusting the salaries of the Naval Academy 
Band (with an acconrpanying paper); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 2238) granting an increase of pension to Hattie J. 
Moorby (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2239) granting an increase of pension to Leda 
43 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 2240) granting an increase of pension to Jessie 
Croft Garrison (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 2241) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes, approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 
1928 (45 Stat. 137), and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain land within 
the District of Columbia to be used as space for public build- 
ings,” approved January: 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51); to the Com- 
miitee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2242) for the relief of T. E. C. Vesper; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2243) to authorize the designation of deputy fiscal 
or disbursing agents in the Department of Agriculture stationed 
outside of Washington; 

A bill (S. 2244) authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other 
State or States, or with the United States, for the protection 
of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a com- 
mission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; 

A bill (S. 2245) for the relief of A. H. Cousins; and 

A bill (S. 2246) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor," approved June 7, 
1924, as amended ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2247) granting a pension to Tryphosa E. Abrams; 

A bill (S. 2248) granting an increase of pension to Elvira H. 
Cherrier; and 

A bill (S. 2249) granting an increase of pension to Esther 
Ann Hill Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2250) relating to the proof of occupancy and pos- 
session of public lands, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2251) to provide for the construction of the 
Deschutes project in Oregon, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2252) to provide for the protection and development 
of the Umatilla Rapids in the Coiumbia River; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 2253) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2254) granting a pension to John G. Walton (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2255) granting an increase of pension to James R. 
Lewis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2256) making an appropriation to provide for the 
resurfacing of a road in the Shiloh National Military Park; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2257) to reimburse Eva Oriel McRae, widow of 
Thomas J, McRae, for hospital expenses incurred by him after 
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discharge from the service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2258) granting a pension to Will Moseley; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2259) granting payments of compensation and in- 
surance to the legitimate children of Donald O. Pons; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2260) to provide for the advancement on the re- 
tired list of certain officers of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2261) granting a pension to Theresa I. Carroll; 

A bill (S. 2262) granting an increase of pension to Flora W. 
Martin; 

A bill (S. 2263) granting an increase of pension to Delia T. 
Gorey ; 

A bill (S. 2264) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Beal; 

A bill (S. 2265) granting an increase of pension to Lila 
Granville; 

A bin (S. 2266) granting a pension to Catherine M. Haywood; 
and 

A bill (S. 2267) granting an increase of pension to Hannah E. 
Daggett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2268) for the relief of Tom Small; and 

A bill (S. 2269) for the relief of James C. MeCormick; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2270) for the relief of Willard S. Simpkins; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2271) granting compensation to Mary Cahill; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2272) for the relief of Harold F. Swindler; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FESS: . 

A hill (S. 2273) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Shearer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bili (S. 2274) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States of America; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2275) for the relief of Joseph C. Shaw (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2276) continuing the powers and authority of the 
Federal Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2277) to provide for free homesteads on the public 
junds for bona fide settlers in the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation, State of Washington, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2278) to provide for the payment of awards by the 
Patents and Design Board; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 2279) granting a pension to Cora B. S. Walker; 

A bill (S. 2280) granting a pension to Earl E. Poff; 

A bill (S. 2281) granting an increase of pension to Harry B. 
Guyton ; 

A pill (S. 2282) granting an inerease of pension to Walter 
Howard; 

A bill (S. 2283) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Wilson; 

A bill (S. 2284) granting a pension to John A. Burke: 

A bill (S. 2285) granting a pension to William I. Gustin; 

A bill (S. 2286) granting a pension to Kezia Fanning; 

A bill (S. 2287) granting a pension to Margaret Wyniuger; 

A bill (S. 2288) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
L, Page; 

A bill (S. 2289) granting a pension to Christina Brandau; 

A bill (S. 2290) granting a pension to John T. McGrath; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2291) authorizing the President to appoint Edmund 
J. Engel a captain in the Regular Army of the United States; 

A bill (S. 2292) for the relief of Robert Zink; 

A bill (S. 2293) for the relief of Edward Lautenschlaeger ; 

A bill (S. 2294) for the relief of Charles E. Dern; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; 

A bill (S. 2295) for the relief of Paul D. May; 

A bill (S. 2296) for the relief of Nellie McMullen; and 

A bill (S. 2297) for the relief of G. T. Hanson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2298) to place Dr. Charles H. De Lancey on the 
retired list of the Navy as a lieutenant commander; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2299) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to certify certain findings of fact, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2300) for the relief of Louise Fox; 

A bill (S. 2301) for the relief of Laura Virginia Miller; 

A bill (S. 2302) for the relief of J. O. Enslew; 

A bill (S. 2303) for the relief of Edward & John Burke 
(Ltd.); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2304) granting a pension to Mary J. Baldwin; 

A bill (S. 2305) granting a pension to Bertram C. Hayner; 

A bill (S. 2306) granting a pension to William Rieseberg; and 

A bill (S. 2307) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Lawrence Reed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2308) to construct a public building for a post 
office at the city of Port Angeles, Wash, ; 


A bill (S. 2309) to construct a public building for a post office_ 


at the city of Pasco, Wash.; 

A bill (S. 2310) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Mount Vernon, Wash.; 

A bill (S. 2311) to construct a public building for a post office 
at the city of Colfax, Wash. ; 

A bill (S. 2312) to construct a public building for a post office 
at the city of Chehalis, Wash. ; 

A bill (S. 2313) to construct a public building for a post office 
at the city of Centralia, Wash.; and 

A bill (S. 2314) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Blaine, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2315) placing postmasters under the civil service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2316) to aid in the erection of a monument to 
Indian Timothy at his grave near Alpowa, Asotin County, 
Wash.; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2317) for the relief of volunteer officers and sol- 
diers who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period 
of their enlistment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2318) to establish the Grand Coulee National Park 
in the State of Washington; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2319) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to grant to the State of Washington certain lands 
within the national forest reserves within the State of Wash- 
ington in lieu of lands of which the State of Washington was 
deprived by Supreme Court decision on October 13, 1924, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2320) to amend section 19 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 2321) providing for the enforcement of the civil 
service law for apportionment of positions in the Federal serv- 
ice at Washington, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Civil Service, 

A bill (S. 2322) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics ; 

A bill (S. 2323) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics; 

A bill (S. 2324) to prohibit predictions with respect to cotton 
or grain prices in any report, bulletin, or other publication issued 
by any department or other establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2325) to authorize the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co. to rebuild and reconstruct and to maintain and 
operate the existing railroad bridge across the Tombigbee 
River at Epes, in the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2326) to prohibit the flying of any flag or pennant 
on the same staff or hoist above the flag of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 2327) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conyey certain lands to the county of Douglas, Oreg., for 
park purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2328) granting a pension to Andrew J. Sullivan 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2329) granting an increase of pension to Edmond 
A. Hart (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


——, 


— 


A bill (S. 2330) for the relief of Leila McKay; 

A bill (S. 2331) for the relief of Mary A. Dissosway; 

A bill (S. 2332) for the relief of Milburn Knapp; 

A bill (S. 2333) for the relief of W. B. Flagg; and 

A bill (S. 2334) for the relief of Wallace E. Ordway; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2335) for the relief of Archibald L. McDonald; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2336) granting a pension to Evelyn M. Beaumont; 

A bill (S. 2337) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Ain (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2338) granting a pension to Eva A. Steece (with 
accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 2339) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Stiles (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2340) granting a pension to Frederick C. Burns 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2841) granting an increase of pension to Sarah I. 
Wilkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2342) granting a pension to Susie A. Adams (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2343) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Dunham (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2344) granting an increase of pension to Laura A. 
Reed (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2345) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Brush (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 2346) to amend section 19 of the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 2347) to amend the act approved May 15, 1928, 
entitled “An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2348) to establish the Federal emergency relief 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2349) granting an increase of pension to Susan C. 
Wharton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2350) providing for the improvement and extension 
of the game breeding and refuge areas in the Wichita National 
Forest and Game Preserve in the State of Oklahoma, and au- 
thorizing appropriations therefor; and 

A bill (S. 2351) providing for the enlargement of the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve located in the State of 
Oklahoma by the purchasing and adding thereto of adjacent 
land and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 88) reducing rates of income 
tax for the calendar year 1929; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, relative to vocational training; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) making available for the 
crop of 1930 funds received in repayment of loans made pur- 
suant to the joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the 
flood-stricken areas, approved February 25, 1929, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to amend sections 3 and 
4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, 
construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washing- 
ton”; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) to amend section 191 of 
title 24 of the Code of Laws of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) to provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General 
of the United States Army; to the Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 
Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of War to extend the examination and 
suryey heretofore authorized of the Chattahoochee River, Ga., 
with a view to improving the river, including the erection of 
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locks and dams, to the extent necessary to make it navigable 
between Columbus and Atlanta, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MONARY submitted an amendment authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey to be made of the Willamette River, Oreg., 
from Portland to Eugene, with a view to improving the river 
to the extent necessary to make it navigable between said 
points, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TREASURY, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment providing for the 
construction and equipment of a Coast Guard station at or in 
the vicinity of Port Orford, Oreg., ete., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1931, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ATTORNEYS IN ALIEN PROPERTY CASES 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
171), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That the Alien Property Custodian be, and he is hereby, 
directed to send to the Senate at the earliest date consistent with the 
best interests of the public service the following information for the 
benefit of the Senate in the consideration of H. R. 7201, Seventieth 
Congress, first session: 

1, Phe names of any former officer, employee, or attorney, either regu- 
larly employed or special, of the Alien Property Custodian’s bureau who, 
after such service, resigned or was dropped, and who has later appeared 
as attorney before said Alien Property Custodian or the Department 
of Justice in the prosecution of claims for the release of property or 
for any other person claiming from the United States. 

2. The dates of the separation of such persons aforenamed from the 
service and dates of the appearances as attorney for claimants and the 
titles of the claims for which they appeared. 

3. Whether such former officers, employees, or attorneys were re- 
quired on receiving releases for clients to execute the required affidavits, 
under the Winslow Act, as to fees contracted for or to be received. 

4. A complete list of claims for property, which was released, in 
which the claimants were represented as attorneys by former officers, 
employees, or attorneys of the Alien Property Custodian. 

5. State whether there is any rule or rules regulating practice of 
attorneys before the Alien Property Custodian's office which forbids the 
appearance before that bureau of former officers, attorneys, or employees 
of said bureau within a given date after their separation from the 
service. 

6. Inform the Senate whether it is within the knowledge of the 
custodian that former officers, attorneys, or employees of that bureau 
have entered into contracts with former alien enemies, upon contingent- 
fee contracts or otherwise, to obtain, through legislation, the release of 
all such property; and also whether any officers, attorneys, or em- 
ployees of the Alien Property Custodian’s office have resigned from office 
to associate themselves with holders of such contracts in the prosecu- 
tion of such claims. 

7. Also whether any present officer of the Federal Government or 
former officer of the Federal Government is or has been actively engaged 
in promoting the passage of H. R. 7201. 


INVESTIGATION OF ST. ELIZAEETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
172), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas in the memorandum opinion of Mr. Justice Hoehling in the 
ease of Hanna J. Cook in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
there was suggested the possibility that over 5,000 persons, since July, 
1913, have been illegally committed to the Government hospital for the 
insane, located in the District of Columbia and known as St, Eliza- 
beths Hospital; and 

Whereas in the report of J. R. MeCarl, Comptroller General of the 
United States, made in pursuance of House Concurrent Resolution 26, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, it was set forth (1) that since July 1, 1916, 20 
patients in such hospital have been killed by attendants and that no 
convictions were had in respect of any such cases, (2) that since such 
date 30 patients in such hospital have committed suicide, and (3) that 
the expenses of such hospital increased from $1,194,476.28 for the year 
1919 to $2,237,093.71 for the year 1921, an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent in two years, during which period there was an increase of less 
than 3 per cent in the number of patients under treatment in such 
hospital; and 

Whereas the activities of Dr. W. A. White, superintendent of such 
hospital, Dr. D. Percy Hickling, physician in charge of the psychopathic 
department of Gallinger Municipal Hospital, and W. H. Wahly, assist- 
ant corporation counsel for the District of Columbia, in the case of 
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Margaret M. Roche, a former war nurse, as set forth in an article 
entitled“ Strange Insanity in Washington” in the magazine Plain 
Talk for February, 1928, constituted conspiracy falsely to imprison 
Margaret M. Roche in St. Elizabeths Hospital; and 

Whereas several hundred World War yeterans in such hospital were 
transferred to other institutions following the resignation of F. A. 
Fenning as Commissioner of the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas F. A. Fenning, on or about October 23, 1926, made a request 
in writing of Maj. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, that certain veterans who were inmates of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital be removed to other institutions for the convenience of 
the said Fenning; and 

Whereas William J. O’Brien, veteran of the Indian wars, has been 
confined in St. Elizabeths Hospital for over 30 years, 23 of such years 
in Howard Hall, the ward for the criminally insane, although he has 
never been convicted of any crime and there is doubt that he is 
insane; and t 


Whereas the courts of the District of Columbia adjudicate nonresi-, 


dents of the District of Columbia to be insane, incarcerate them in St. 
Elizabeths indefinitely, appoint. trustees for their estates, and charge 
such estates for maintenance and alleged treatment of such nonresi- 
dents: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of the Senate, composed of five 
members appointed by the President of the Senate, three of whom shall 
be from the majority party (including one progressive Republican) and 
two of whom shall be from the minority party, is authorized and di- 
rected to inquire into and investigate the administration of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, particularly with respect to alleged mistreatment of 
patients in such hospital and illegal commitments thereto. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such times and places, to employ 
such experts and such clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimony and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The expenses of the committee shall not exceed 
$ , and shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. The committee 
shall, as soon as practicable, report its findings to the Senate with such 
recommendations as it deems proper, 


APPOINTMENTS AND DISMISSALS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 173), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas Willian C. Deming, president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, admitted in an artiele published in the Washington Post of March 
6, 1927, that the Civil Service Commission had appointed in excess of 
quotas over 10,000 persons from the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, and other States; and 

Whereas many legally appointed elvil-service employees from States 
whose quotas are in arrears, and many ex-service men and women have 
been illegally separated from the service, and much suffering and hard- 
ship caused thereby, terminating in some cases in commitments to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, and in other cases in suicide; and 

Whereas the morale and efficiency of many of the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government have been 
completely broken down by the injustice, discrimination, intimidation, 
and illegal dismissals in the civil service and much loss to the Gov- 
ernment caused by the resulting maladministration of the laws: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a special committee of the 
Senate, to consist of five members appointed by the President of the 
Senate, three of which shall be from the majority party (including one 
progressive Republican), and two of whom shall be from the minority 
party. The committee is authorized and directed to investigate illegal 
appointments and dismissals in the civil service since July 1, 1919. 
The committee shall meet and organize within fiye days from the date 
of appointment and immediately thereafter shall begin hearings upon 
this resolution. Within 60 days after the adoption of this resolution 
the committee shall report to the Senate concerning such illegal ap- 
pointments and dismissals in the civil service, and shall include in its 
report such recommendation for legislation and suggested action for the 
removal from office of any parties to such illegality, as it deems advis- 
able to correct abuses in appointments and dismissals in the civil 
service, 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such times and places, to employ 
such experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witness and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and documents, including the records of 
the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of 
Efficiency, the Personnel Classification Board, and the several executive 
departments and independent establishments, to administer such oaths 
and to take such testimony and to make such expenditures, as it deems 
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advisable. The expenses of the committee shall not exceed $2,500, and 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
174), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas the United States flag is the symbol of our national sover- 
eignty and is the emblem of both civil and religious liberty, and as such 
Is entitled to occupy the first and uppermost place on its own staff or 
hoist: Therefore be it 

Resolced, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, requested to formulate such rules and regu- 
lations as will prevent the flying of any emblem or pennant on the 
same staff or hoist above the United States flag on any battleship or 
otber vessel in the naval service of the United States. 


ANITA P. BROWN 


r. BINGHAM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
175), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1928, to Anita P. Brown, widow 
of A. Lincoln Brown, late an employee of the Senate under direction 
of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


RETURN OF BODIES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS KILLED IN RUSSIA 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask leave to have inserted in 
the Recorp two editorials from the New York World on the 
occasion of the return of the bodies of our soldiers from 
Russia. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York World, Thursday, November 28, 1929 
THE HONORS OF WAR 


Arriving to-day on the steamship President Roosevelt are the bodies 
of 75 American soldiers who lost their lives in the vicinity of Arch- 
angel, Russia, in 1918 and 1919, and who until now have rested in 
temporary graves near the spot where they fell. They died in the 
service of their country, and all honors are due them. Let it is 
ironical that the headline writers, cramped as always for space, refer 
to them as “war dead.” What war? These men were killed in a 
campaign against the forces of the Soviet Government of Russia, then 
usually known as the Bolshevik Government; yet you will search the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in vain for any declaration of war against 
Russia at that time or any time, or any evidence that she was anything 
but a friendly power. There was no war. And that fact casts a 
terrible pathos over the bodies which are arriving to-day. It is tragic, 
indeed, when men meet death in a war which has been authorized by 
their chosen representatives and which has the will of their fellow citi- 
zens behind it. But it is infinitely more tragic when they meet death 
in an inadequate, senseless, and futile campaign, and about which most 
of their fellow citizens knew nothing. Most of those who rest in 
Arlington were victims of great circumstances that bore a benign 
touch of inevitability; so tremendous were they that they suggested 
the will of God and left a melancholy peace in their wake. But these 
men were victims of nothing but folly. 


[From the New York World, Saturday, November 30, 1929] 
THE WAR DEAD OF ARCHANGEL 

As the 75 bodies of Americans killed in the Archangel-Murmansk 
sector are distributed to a dozen States multitudes of Americans will 
ask why these men were ever sent to Russia. No one doubts that the 
American-Allied intervention there was one of the most blundering 
episodes of the World War. Some think that it was theoretically justi- 
fiable; some hold that it was so unjustifiable as to be almost criminal. 
Few believe that it was anything but futile and tragic in its results. 

It was an episode which can be understood only if we recall tho ex- 
traordinary results of the Russian Revolution. When Russia and Ger- 
many signed the treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, the Allies 
and Americans were preparing for the last desperate struggle on the 
western front. The treaty enabled Germany to transfer her eastern 
forces to France; it made possible her systematic exploitation of much 
of Russia. As the Allies watched the growing subservience of the 
Bolshevists to Berlin they cast about for means of checkmating Ger- 
man designs on Russia's resources. Japanese troops, with Americans 
and others assisting, took control of Vladivostok. An expeditionary 
force of British, French, and Americans was dispatched to the Murman 
coast and Archangel to prevent the Germans from establishing sub- 
marine bases on the White Sea, protect the yast Allied stores from 
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failing Into German hands, and shield the Murmansk Railroad from 
Finnish-German attack. Had this been all much might have been said 
for It. But it was pructically impossible to prevent such an expedition 
from interfering In Russian domestic affairs; demands were made for a 
Junction with the Czechoslovak forces west of the Urals, and aggres. 
Are designs developed and were maintained even after Gorman defeat. 

The American Government proclaimed in August of 1015 that it be- 
ue vod Military intervention in Russia would only make the situntion 
Worse, and that it would cooperate In military action only to guard 
Stores and give “acceptable” ald to the Russians in organizing sclf- 
Fovernment or self-defense, Our forces were shortly lu an altogether 
tu los Poxltion, Same allied leaders were dreaming of Russian dismem- 

rmont. yet withdrawal was difficult and slow. These American sol- 
diers Aled gallantly, yet they died in an enterprise which can not be 
reculſed without chagrin, 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMISSION ON AIRPORTS 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution 
authorizing the Joint Commission on Airports to postpone the 
data of its report from December 15 to April 15. 

It has been impossible, owing to the failure of Congress to 
act, to secure such progress as was hoped at the time the 
original joint resolution wus passed and approved on March 4. 

ask unanimous consent that this joint resolution may be 
acted upon at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the joint resolution be read for 
the information of the Sennte. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) to amend the joint reso- 
lution establishing a Joint Commission on Airports, approved 
Murch 4, 1929, was read the first time by its title and the 
Second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Joint resolution establishing a Joint Commis- 
Rion on Airports, approved March 4, 1929, Is hereby amended by strik- 


x “December 15, 1929," and inserting In lien thereof “April 15, 
930.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


EXTENSION OF NEW YORK PIER LINES 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be inserted in the Record a very valuable and compre- 
tensive report made by one of New York’s most important 
usinesg organizntions, the New York Board of Trade, on the 
subject of pier-line extension. d 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RE New Tonk LONG Prens 


(Report of committee to provide piers for 1,000-foot ships. W. J. L. 
Banham, Esq., chairman) 


time past the city of New York has found it difficult to pro- 
adequate accommodations for the larger passenger ships which are 
ant ethos this port, The temporary extensions at the Chelsea piers are 
Ake th factory to the War Department, as a permanent matter, neither 
for the = us so extended, long enough nor the slips wide enough 
without argest ships already using them. The North German Lloyd is 
promised pier on Manhattan Island for the Bremen and Ruropa (but 
nding one at Canal Strect) and the still larger ships planned by the 

States Lines, White Star Line, the French Line, and the Cunard 


L 
toga wetten can not be accommodated at all, as matters stand 


Obviously, the port of New York, which is one of the largest and finest 
for t i the worid, must find some means for providing docking facilities 
has bee largest ships in the passenger trade, and the steering committee 

Atie n directed to draft a plun for the solution of this problem. 

r u careful study of the whole situation, the steering committee 

5 reached tha 

(1) T 
Island. 
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For some 
vide 


comis 


(2 ; 
feet Sag Dicrs must be planned to accommodate ships fully 1,000 
(3 
of Lice ee to accommodate adequately ships of that length, piers 


ate 80 1 et are essential, with ample width of slip. Where the piers 
the done than the ships inevitable difficulties arise in docking, and 
required. now planned should be such that the largest ships will not be 


change 5 Walt at quarantine, as at times happens to-day, until a 
tide makes entry to the slips possible, 
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(4) The ideal arrangement would be to place the long passenger line 
plers on the North River, where the river is widest and where the dis- 
tance between the picrhead line and the bulkhead line is longest. The 
committee has therefore studied with care the Canal Street section, 
where these facts exist. There is no question but what several 1,000- 
foot pliers can be built in that section between the present bulkhead and 
the pierbend lines, although to secure 1,100-foot piers there, as else 
where, an extension of the plerhead line would be necessary. Cutting 
back into the land at this point would be highly impracticable. The 
dock department has insisted, however, that the present Icssecs of the 
piers in the Canal Street section can not be dispossessed wholesale, as 
such action would not only disrupt the trade of the city but would aiso 
make it almost impossible to feed the entire metropolitan district. The 
steering committee has reluctantly come to the conclusion that the 
Shifting of the lessees to other locations would eause grest vonfasion 
and that unless they are shifted, not more than one or, at the most, two 


long pliers for the passenger liners can be provided in this section. Our 
reasons for reaching that conclusion are stated at length in the 


appendix. 

(5) Since the Canal Street section alone can not provide adequate 
accommodations, the committee entertains no doubt as to where the 
additional long picrs should be located, and that is approximately 
between West Thirty-ninth and West Fifty-ninth Streets. Within that 
area four new plers 1,000 feet loug can be located, in addition to Piers 
81 and 86, already bult, but to accomplish that it will be necessary to 
cut 800 fect back into the land, and even with that extensive and very 
costly excavation the piers will still be 100 feet too short, 

(6) The committee believes that no satisfactory solution of the dock- 
ing problem can be secured if the city is held to the pierhead line as 
now drawn by the Secretary of War. 

(7) The committee has given consideration to the suggestion that a 
landing stage might be used by all of the big ships in common, and is 
of the opinion that that expedient should not be attempted. Some- 
where in the port of New York docks must be built at which the 1,000- 
foot ships can be moored, and the intelligent thing is to locate those 
docka where both passengers and cargo can be handled satisfactorily. 
To shift vessels 1,000 feet long from pler to landing stage and from 
landing stage to pier would be expensive for the shipowners, incon- 
venient for traffic, and wholly inefficient in every way. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee recommends that the city of New York submit to the 
War Department, immediately, revised application for a 100-foot exten- 
sion of the pierhead line, from Thirty-ninth Street to Pifty-ninth Street, 
with a definite offer to construct four new 1,100-foot piers within that 
line, and to begin work immediately upon the signing of lenses there- 
for; and with a further ofer to remove the temporary extensions at 
Piers 54, 59, and 60 ag soon as the new piers in the Forty-second 
Street section can be finished. 

The result of such a change in the present pler arrangement would 
be to shift the big ships from the Chelsea district, where the river 18 
narrowest and the congestion greatest, to the Forty-second Street dis- 
trict, where the river Is wider and the traffic comparatively light. The 
width of the river off the Chelsca Pier, according to the War Depart- 
ment survey, from plerhead line to plerhead line, is 2,770.2 feet. The 
temporary extensions on Piers 54, 59, and 60 run 100 feet beyond the 
pierhead line, so that the actual channel to-day is only 2,670.2 feet, At 
Forty-sixth Street the width of the channel, from picrhead line to pler- 
head Une, is almost exactly 2,800 feet. If the War Department grants 
a 100-foot extension of the pierhead line at this point, the channel will 
still be 2,700 feet wide. In other words, by granting the proposed 
application the channel win be widened in the Chelsea district, where 
the traffic is heaviest, and the revised channel in the Forty-second Street 
district, where the water is mneh more open, will stii be wider than 
the channel which now exists off the Chelsea pliers, 

The committee is convinced that a fairway of 2,700 feet in the Forty- 
second Street district is ample in which to maneuver ships of 1,000 
feet or more in length. The largest ships afloat—the Berengaria, the 
Majcetic, and the Leviathan—all use Southampton to-day as their 
European terminal, and although Southampton has a 13-foot tide (as 
ugulnst n 4.3-foot range in the North River), they are maneuvered 
without difficulty as they enter and leave the ocean dock, in a cban- 
nel which, at its maximum, is only 1,275 feet wide. If It is necessary 
to demonstrate the fact that big ships can be handled in New York 
as well as they are handled in the European ports, it is sufficient to 
refer to the fact that the Bremen, 038 feet long, is to-day being docked 
in South Brooklyn, where the maximum channel available, at the end 
of her pier, according to the War Department survey, is only 1,350 feet. 

The committee feels that a general hearing before the Secretary of 
War is essential and should be requested. This committee is not speak- 
ing for the city of New York but for the entire country. The port of 
New York is in every sense of the word a national port, and the im- 
portance of affording adequate docking facilities for the benefit of the 
American traveling public is such that it is believed that the Secretary 
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of War will be ready to listen to the arguments which should be pre- 
sented to him and to welgh those arguments with care, 

We submit herewith blue prints of the War Department map covering 
the Canal Street and the Forty-second Street districts; United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey map of New York Harbor; War Department 
map of Gowanus Bay and Bay Ridge Channel, showing the South 
Brooklyn piers, Weather Bureau Meterological Summary, 1928; letter 
of October 7, 1929, addressed to Mr. Banham by Commissioner Cosgrove, 
with the accompanying plan for new piers in the vicinity of West 
Forty-elghth Street; and various photographs showing (a) the condi- 
Hous in the Canal Street district, (b) the traffic of the Chelsea plers 
and (e) the river and land conditions north of Pier 86. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. J. L. Banham (chairman), Erie H. Ewertz, C. F. Conn, R. 
A. C. Smith, James P, Roe, Maj. John F. O'Rourke, R. C. 
Morse, Howland Gardner, Joseph J, Glatzmayer, B. F, Fitch, 
R. E. Dougherty, Thomas Wm. Sweeney, R. C. Falcaner, 
Wu. T. Donnelly, Sir Ashley Sparks, H. B. Walker, Billings 
Wilson, E. H. Outerbridge, E. P. Goodrich, C. J. Beck, J. E. 
Sheedy, J. P. Magill, Francis Lee Stuart, Charles 8. Haight, 
Col. E. C. Carrington, Dean G. B. Pegram, Eugene F. Moran, 
Wiliam F. II. Koelsch, Charles E, Whitmore, Capt. W. 
Dreschsel, and Frank C. Munson. 


APPENDIX 
. POSSIBLE LOCATIONS OTHER TITAN MANHATTAN ISLAND 


The steering committee has not reached its conclusion that the long 
piers should be located an Miunhattan Island, without considering all 
of the arguments which have been urged by the many advocates who 
have recommended other localities, It has been claimed that the best 
place to locate the new piers is (1) New Jersey, (2) South Brooklyn, 
(8) Staten Island, and (4) Governors Island. We feel that it will be 
helpful it our reasons for deciding against all of those locations are 
given in some detall. 

Obviously, this committee is not concerned with the politics of the 
question, nor with the financial benefit which might be derived by one 
borough ns against another, depending upon the location of the piers. 
We have paid no attention whatever to the claim that one or more of 
the localities indicated has the “right” to the plers, even though that 
“right has been asserted and the claim made that it can be enforced. 
Our only duty and purpose has been to determine which location will 
be most appropriate for the ships themselves, and we have felt bound 
to give much more consideration to the convenience of the traveling 
public and to the declared attitude of the steamship lines than to the 
personal wishes or demands of any locality. 

Furthermore, we have not been strongly influenced by the conton- 
tion that our present decision must hold good for an indefinite period. 
We cin not agree with the claimants for other localities that we must 
thoose a place which ia awkward and inconvenient today, so as to 
haye n place which will be adequate for all time to come, Such omnis- 
cience does not exist. No one can know where that adequate place 
is. lany people can remember three buildings on the same plot in 
New York City and each served a useful purpose. We have a pressing 
problem for new picrs which are needed now and we must find a place 
which will meet present requirements and which also promises to be 
satisfactory for a reasonable period to come. Twenty or thirty years 
from to-day passengers to Europe may travel chiefly by the air, and 
most of the ships thereafter built may be mere freight boats. 


J. Now Jerecy 


It is claimed that New Jersey has the “right” to dock the big liners 
and to derive the benefit resulting therefrom ond that New York must 
not be allowed to monopolize the business. But, as already stated, we 
are thinking of the convenience and the needs of the truvellng public. 
To land the big liners in New Jersey means that about 90 per cent of 
the passengers will have to come to Manhattan by some form of con- 
veyance, after landing, and make the same journey from Manhattan to 
New Jersey when they sail. 

The. docks at Hoboken have been thoroughly tried out, und there is 
no need for speculation in this connection. Before the war, both the 
Hamburg-American Line and the North Germuan-Lioyd Steamship Co. 
docked there and they know all of the advantages and the disadvantages 
of so doing. Neither line has cared to return, in spite of the lower 
rental, and even the Shipping Board, which had possession of the 
Hoboken piers, preferred to dock the Leviathan on the Manhattan. side 
and pay the necessary price for so doing, notwithstanding the fact that 
both the Jmperatoy and the Vaterland were docked at Hoboken regularly 
before the war, 

Those who bave bad personal experience in the matter of sailing from 
Hoboken—and many of the committee are among that oumbcr—know 
that it is thoroughly inconvenient to move 1.500 or 2,000 passengers 
across or under the North River, with their baggage, in a matter of two 
or three hours before a ship sails, 


E. South Brooklyn 


It Is contended that South Brooklyn also has the right to the long 
piers; that the Army base is 814 miles nearer to the sea than the 
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Chelsea district; that the big ships can dock in South Brooklyn quicker 
and easier than on Manhattan Island; and that the big piers which are 
there, already bullt, can be used to the utmost advantage, with great 
saving to the steamship lines in rent and many additions to the comfort 
of passengers. 

These piers have been inspected by the committee and their length is 
more than adequate, a considerable number of them belng well over 
1,000 feet long; but length alone is not enough, For instance, the long 
piers between Twenty-ninth Street and Thirty-fifth Street are quite 
impracticable, in spite of their length. The distance from the end of 
the Twenty-ninth Street pler to the Barge Canal pier is a scant 600 
feet; at Thirty-third Street the distance from the end of the pler to 
the Erie Basin Breakwater is 900 feet; and even at Thirty-fifth Street 
the distance to the brenkwater is only about 1,300 feet, This would be 
sufficient, under normal conditions, but Thirty-fifth Street has no ade- 
quate protection from the west, and in a heavy westerly wind it would 
be dangerous to berth a 1,000-foot ship at this point and north of 
Thirty-fiftth Street it would be simply impossible to do so, because of the 
narrowness of the fairway. 

Between Fortieth and Fiftieth Streets the Bush Terminal piers are 
located. These are already under lease to many steamship companies, 
but even if we were to wait until those leases ha ve expired, and if the 
present lessees were then dispossessed, the Bush piers would have to be 
reconstrncted in a number of Instances and the slips would bave to be 
dredged to a considerably greater depth than they now possess before 
they could be used. 

The Kenyon pier at Vifty-eighth Street Is under lease to the Kerr 
Steamship Line. 

Next, fo the south, are four United States Army piers. No. 4 is under 
lease to the Atlantle Tidewater Terminal Co., through the United States 
Shipping Board, and has been sublet to the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Co, No. 3 is also leased by the Shipping Board to the Atlantic 
Tidewater Terminal Co. and subject to the Roosevelt Line. No. 2 is 
occupied by the Army for the use of its transport service, and No, 1 lg 
un open pier, which, to a large extent, is used by the Engineer Depart- 
ment of the Army and at times for the storing of lumber. 

Thus in South Brooklyn there are to-day only three or perhaps four 
piers, If they were available, which could be used for the so-called North 
Atlantic express steamers, und anyone who claims that those steamers 
should be segregated in South Brooklyn is met by the fact that there 
are 24 ships of that type entering and leaving New York. Those include 
the Majestic, Leviathan, Berengaria, Aquitania, Mauretania, Olympic, 
Homeric, George Washington, America, France, Paris, Ile de France, 
Bromen, Columbus, Roma, Augustus, Vulcania, Saturnia, Conte Grande, 
Conte Biancamano, Niew Amsterdam, Statendam, Venndam, Volendam. 
Obviously Brooklyn could not handle any such number of ships, but even 
if the point is walved Brooklyn has other very real disadvantages. ‘To 
begin with, rccording to the War Department map, the big liners would 
have only 1,350 feet of deep water in which to mancuver, as against 
double that channel in the North River. While the narrower channel 
would suffice in good weather, the wider channel is certainly better, 
We have been told, however, that there is almost unlimited open water 
off South Brooklyn and that any amount of dredging can be done. 
Both of those statements are true; but even if the flats west of the Bay 
Ridge Channel were dredged owny entirely there would still be the 
difficulties which are unescapable on a lee shore, 

The wind has a sweep of approximately 4 miles to the Jersey shore, 
on a direct westerly line, and about 5 miles from the northwest, Dur- 
ing the summer season there would be no difficulty in docking these 
large ships along the South Brooklyn waterfront, but during the winter 
months—from December 1 to March 15—the prevailing winds, for ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the time, are west to northwest, and thoge 
winds frequently blow from 80 to 70 miles an hour. Under such 
circumstances, South Brooklyn becomes a bad lee shore and in a heavy 
blow it would hardly be possible to provide sufficient tug power to 
dock a ship of 1,000 feet in length, which presents a broadside extent- 
ing out of water ranging from 60 to 90 feet. 

The steering committee has been fortunate enough to have the 
assistance, as one of its members, of Mr. Eugene F. Moran, a man who 
has had a lifelong experience In the actual docking of big ships in 
New York Harbor and it is his clear opinion and ours, that if this 
location were to be used for the 1,000-foot ships, they simply could not 
be liandied in a northwesterly gale nor in the ice which frequently 
clogs those piers during the winter. The protection in the North 
River is known. In South Brooklyn, against a northwest gale, there 
would be practically no protection at all, 

It is contended that the S. S. Bremen is now using ono of the South 
Brooklyn plers and that thelr fitness is proved by that very fact. But, 
as the committee understands it, the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. is an applicant for the first new pier that can be bullt on Man- 
battan Island and will leave South Brooklyn just as soon as possible. 

Moreover, the physical conditions are not the only objections to 
South Brooklyn. The question niso has Its financial side. We do not 
believe that the city of New York is prepared to take over the piers 
Along the South Brooklyn waterfront, und that would seem necessary, 
if all of the North Atlantic express stenmars are to be segregated 
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there. The city now has about $35,000,000 invested in piers in 


Staten Island and it ts hardly to be expected that it will spend 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 more for the construction of piers aud 
terminals in South Brooklyn, in the face of the declared attitude of the 
Steamship lines against that loration. 

All of the lines which have publicly devlared their preferences before 
© committee—the Cunard Line, the White Star Line, the Hamburg- 
American Line, and the French Line—have been opposed to piers in 
South Brooklyn, certainly unless every other steamship company is re- 
quired to go there, and yet all of those lines are anxious to save 
expense and to save time and to secure all of the other advantages 
which the South Brooklyn piers are said to possess. Obviously, if the 
lines, from experience and from their intimate knowledge of their own 
business and the necds of their passengers, are not willing to rent piers 
in South Brooklyn, they can not be forced to do so. 

It is also argued that to protect New York from itself; that is, from 
traffic congestion on the water and worse traffic congestion ashore, the 
blz ships must be sent to South Brooklyn. But if, as the steamship 
lines assure us, about 95 per cent of their passengers would travel from 
Manhattan to South Brooklyn on sailing, and would go to Manhattan 
from South Brooklyn on landing, then we should have about 1,500 
or 2,000 passengers traveling 8½ miles by taxicab, upon the arrival and 
departure of each ship, instead of making the very short trip to and 
from the West Forty-second Street section, And where the thousands 
of visitors are added, both on arrival and departure, It is obvious that 


th 


oe the big liners in South Brooklyn would not be particularly 
helpful in improving the trafic situation. 


As for the river trafe, that, like our street traffic, can be regulated, 
and if we ultimately have six 1,000-foot ships a week (and we certainly 
are not likely to have more), one can hardly argue serlonsly that the North 
River fin not accommodate them. Southampton alone accommodates 
about half that number to-day and yet there is only 1,275 fect maximum 
Sh veich to maneuver the ships upon entering and leaving the ocean 

otk, 

But it is insisted that a few years hence all of the lake tonnage will 
be coming down the North River and will choke that fairway completely. 
But the jake ships (if they do not pass down the St. Lawrence, as Mr. 
loover Seems to expect) will draw only 21 feet of water and will be 
correspondingly small, and will, in all probability, be discharged miles 
above the proposed location for the Jong piers. 

It seems to us clear, therefore, from every standpoint that it is not 
necessary to force the big ships Into South Brooklyn, even if that could 
be done, and that the steamship lnea are entitled to maintain the posi- 
tion which they have taken, which fs that the inconvenience to their 
Passengers, resulting from docking In South Brooklyn, makes that loca- 
tion vnavailuble, 

3. Staten Island 


ks are to be found to-day at Staten Island, and many of those 
e in fact been rented to the companies operating the big 
While they 

(1) They 
be dredged some 20 feet deeper to provide an adequate 
(2) in a northeast gale the sea washes over them; and 
tterly impracticable because of lack of transportation 


City doc 
docks hav 


liners, but those companies have refused to accept them. 


are long enough they are in otber respects quite impossible, 
Would haye to 


draft of water; 
(3) they are ü 
facilities, 


J. Governora Island 


P interesting suggestion has been made by Mr. William T. Donnelly, 
mike oe engineer and one of the members of the steering com- 
to the that Governors Island be extended to the south and improved 
mites test and that all of the big liners be docked there. The com- 
indicati zus Not felt able to adopt that suggestion because there is no 
Bors Y, 2 that the United States Government would relinquish Gover- 
n and for such purposes, The island would also be impossible 
that 8 i vehicular tunnel to the battery, and we do not dare to assume 
Pressing vu, tunnel will be constructed in time to meet the present 
g need for long piers. 


II. MANHATTAN ISLAND 


Quite clear that Manhattan Island should not, and will not, 
the North roid of its waterfront undeveloped permamently. To-day on 
of it ig t River much of the space is not properly developed, and some 
Manhatt hot developed at all, but that is bound to be changed and 

In vlad Valuable waterfront, In the end, will be fully improved. 

Steamers wis the Preponderating advantages of Manhattan for express 
+ as compared with locations in South Brooklyn, Staten Island, 

ot the opini Island, and New Jersey, the steering committee is clearly 
the 1,000-foot that the most convenient and the most useful location for 
batten Es ships and for the 1,100-foot piers is unquestionably on 

> trans. A1, and. Much weight must be given to the fact that all of 
pinn to ann cae Steamehip Unes which now own or are building or 
tlon, expre ships requiring piers 1,100 feet long have, without excep- 

Pressed themselves in favor of the Manhattan side of the North 


River, iha 
can be These lines ure fully aware of the fact that less expensive piers 


It iş 
leave an 


We aren elsewhere, but they, nevertheless, prefer the North River. 
0 
arguments Hein that this committee should be seriously influenced by 


iat the steamship lines would be benefited by a change in 
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location, when not one of those lines can be persuaded to move by any 
of the inducements offered to them by the owners of the piers in any of 
the locations proposed. A 

Obviously the passenger trade of the big steamship lines is not the 
only thing to be considered. While the convenience of passengers, in 
the matter of railroad terminals, hotel accommodations, and the lke, 
has a strong bearing upon the choice of the location for the new piers, 
the question of handling the cargo carried by the express steamers is 
also an important factor, It is true that the biggest passenger ships 
carry comparatively little cargo, but the lines to which they belong are 
transporting to and from New York probably the most valuable express 
cargo in the world. A very large part of that cargo is consigned to 
Manhattan Island and actually consumed there, and the proper and 
inexpensive handling of that cargo requires consideration, If all of the 
big passenger ships were to dock in South Brooklyn, all of this cargo 
would have to be trucked from South Brooklyn to Manhattan, and the 
expense of so doing would be an economie waste, and nothing would 
result therefrom except added traffic congestion. 

It is the 1,000-foot ship which makes the big pliers imperative; but, 
obviously, the owner of such a ship could not possibly afford to pay the 
rental on an 1,100-foot pier if nothing but the 1,000-foot ship were 
allowed to berth there. From an economic standpoint the big plers are 
possible only If they are employed constantly, and that means that they 
must be used not only by the big ships but also, when the big ships are 
absent, for the discharge of small vessels, which must supplement the 
superliners, 

Manhattan Island being, in our judgment, the most appropriate 
location for the big piers, it is then necessary to decide whether those 
piers shall be located in the Canal Street district or in the Forty-second 
Street district of the North River, or partially in both. 


III. THE CANAL STREET SECTION OF MANHATTAN ISLAND 


The part of the North River in this section, where 1,000-foot piers 
can be built without an extension of the plerhead lines, extends from 
Pier 27 to Pier 36, inclusive. 

The dock department proposes to construct in this section two new 
piers, both of which will be over 1,000 feet long. Present Piers 31, 
32, 33, 34, and 35 will be removed to make room for the new piers, 
one of which will be allotted to the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. The other has already been leased to the Clyde Line. 

If the Canal Street section were to be used generally for the long 
trans-Atlantic lines, of course, the present occupants would have to 
be dispossessed. The dock department agrees that, if it were possible 
to start afresh, this section would be the right one for the big ships, 
but it Insists that the wholesale shifting of the present lessees is abso- 
lutely out of the question. The reasons given are as follows: 


A, The railroad and coasticise steamahip terminals 


The present lessees in the vicinity of Canal Street include among 
the railroads the Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, West Shore, Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh Valley, Central Railroad of New Jersey, and Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. They also Include the Clyde Line, the Mallory 
Line, and the Old Dominion Steamship Co. The Clyde and Mallory 
Lines have, on an average, between eight and nine incoming ships 
every week, and the Old Dominion has an incoming vessel every day 
of the week, As will be shown more fully later, these carriers bring 
to New York large quantities of cargo destined for New England, and 
they also bring most of the foodstuffs necessary to feed the whole 
metropolitan district, all of which are delivered in the Canal Street 
section. The Erie and Pennsylvania make the largest deliverics by 
rall and the Old Dominion by water. 

It has not seemed necessary for the steering committee to deter- 
mine with absolute accuracy the precise amount of cargo delivered over 
these terminals nor its exact character. It is believed that the fol- 
lowing figures will indicate the situation with sufficient accuracy. 

The Pennsylvaila Railroad Co.'s records show a steady increase in 
the fruit und vegetables delivered at thelr terminal from 1924 to 1928. 
The figures have been supplied for each month during those years and 
for the months already elapsed during the current year, ‘The following 
is a summary of those figures: 


Market cars and packages unloaded at Piers £7, £8, and £9 ending 


September, 1929 


Fruit and vegetables 
Packages 


12, 825, 963 
12 330, 535 
12, 534, H5 
17, 785, 372 
24. 855, 953 
21, 634, 667 


As will be seen from the above, the number of cars has increased 
from 37,000 in 1924 to 56,000 In 1928, and the packages have increased 
from 12,000,000 to 1924 to over 24,000,000 in 1928. 
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The comparative figures for the other railroads for the year 1927, 
showing the amount of cargo handled at their pliers, are as follows: 


Tons 

539, 000 
= 288, 000 
s 135, 000 
— 181,000 


Erie Railroad, Fiers 19, 20, and 21----..-~-.........--- 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pier 22 
New York Central, west shore, Pier 
Lehigh Valley, Pier 34 
Central Rallrond of New Jersey, Fler 39 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, Pier 41 


159, 000 
127, 000 


4“ — .. TS ar a —— 1, 329, 000 


About 40 per cent of the above total was perishable cargo, a large 
part of which came in to New York over the Erie Railroad. 

In 1928 the Erle handled 573,879 tons, most of which was fruit, 
vegetables, and dairy products; the Baltimore & Ohio, 201,797 tons; 
the New York Central, 122,838 tons; the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, 121,684; the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 138,203 tons. 

Obviously, the foodstuffs necessary to feed the people in Greuter New 
York must be delivered somewhere and at the point it is necessary that 
the wholesale dealers should collect and establish themselves, in order 
that the vegetables and fruit may be distributed with the utmost 
promptness, In the Canal Street district we find just such a collection 
of wholesale dealers, From Beach Street on the north to Vesey Street 
un the south, and from Greenwich Street on the east to the North River, 
a space of 26 solid blocks is occupied practically exclusively by whole- 
sale produce dealers. In order to appreciate the situation it is neces- 
sary to visit the terminals and the wholesale district in person, Every 
night of the year hundreds of carlond lots are delivered at the different 
terminals. The record night at the Pennsylvania Terminal is Just over 
800 cars. By about 3.30 a. m. this perishable cargo bas been dis- 
charged onto the docks, By 6 a. m. the trucks of the wholesale dealers 
start to cart it away and in a few hours practically every box has dis- 
appeared and the terminals are ngalin empty, whiting for the next 
night's supply. We submit herewith photographs which were taken at 
the Pennsylvania Produce Market at 3.30 a. m. on October 15; also 
photographs which were taken at various points throughout the whole- 
sale district a few hours later. These pictures are in no way exceptional. 

The existing conditions connected with the feeling of New York, as 
sliown by the figures and photographs above referred to, have been 
sufficient to convince the New York City government that it would not 
he possible to dispossess the carriers who are bringing the perishable 
produce to the Canal Street district. It is claimed that the wholesale 
dealers could not be located elsewhere, and obviously it would not be 
possible to serve New York properly if the Wholesale dealers remained 
where they are and the perishable goods were delivered miles away, 
whether on the North River or the East River. 


B. The steamship lines serving New England 

The dock department is equally emphatic in its opinion that the 
steamship lines running between New York and the various New Eng- 
land ports can not be shifted to the East River, and the following facts 
are relied upon by the department to support that opinion. 

PRESENT LOCATION OF ‘THE PIRRS 

There nre 12 steamship lines connecting New York with the various 
ports of New England. These are: 

New York & Boston Line, New York & Portland Line, Fall River 
Line, Providence Line, New Bedford Line, New London Line, New 
Haven Line, Bridgeport Line, Hartford Line, Starin New Haven Line, 
Colonial Line to Providence, Colonisl Line to New Bedford. 

The Starin New Haven Line is located at Pier 13; the New England 
Steamship Co. (Fall River, Providence, New Bedford, and New London 
Lines) occupies Pier 14; the Eastern Steamship Co.'s Boston line oc- 
cupies Plers 18 and 19; the Portland Line is at Pier 31; the New 
Haven, Bridgeport, and Hartford Lines are at Pler 40; and the 
Colonial Lines to Providence and New Bedford are at Pier 44. 

It will be seen, therefore, that all of the lines connecting with New 
England are located on the North River and in close contact with the 
connecting railroads and coastwise lines. 


CANGO HANDLED, [TS ORIGIN AND DESTINATION 


There are 2,000,000 tons of cargo now moving by water each year 
between New York and the New England ports, and this total shows a 
gradual and steady Increase. About two-thirds of this amount origi- 
nates in New York or is delivered to this port. The remaining one- 
third—or say 700,000 tons—is interchanged between the coastwise 
steamship lines and the railroads serving the South and West. For 
handling this 700,000 tons it is not only desirable bat neccssary that 
the terminals of the steamship lines serving New England and the ter- 
minals of the connecting carriers should be located close together in 
order that the delay, the expense, and the street congestion which 
would follow from extensive tracking may be avoided. 

Cargo moving from New York to New England on through shipment 
consists of large quantities of raw materials, such as cotton, wool, 
hides, sisal, metals, ete, All of these raw materials reach New York by 
the railroads and the coastwise steamsliip lines, and it is argued that 
if the steamship lines serving New Kugland were located on the Fast 
River (and particularly if they were located in the vicinity of East 
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Twenty-third Street, as was once proposed) they would be wholly out 
of reach of all the connecting carriers, 

New York also ships to New England large quantities of merchandise 
originating, for the most part, on the west side of the city, and New 
York is also in close competition with Boston in the shipment ot fruits 
and vegetables which move by the New England boats to many New 
England points, such as Fall River, New Bedford, and Providence. For 
the proper transportation of this perishable cargo it is essential that 
the terminals of the New England boats shall be close to the terminals 
of the railroads and the coastwise lines at which the perishable goods 
are delivered from the producing points. 

New England ships to New York as much or more than it receives 
from New York. The most importunt classes of goods brought to New 
York are products of the New England manufacturers, including cotton 
goods, shoes, and hardware. 

The market for the cotton goods is located between West Broadway 
and Fourth Aveune and runs from Thomas Street on the south to 
Waverly Place on the north, covering territory of approximately 80 
blocks. New England is in close competition with the cotton milla of 
the South and it is insisted that serious injury would be done, not 
merely to the steamship lines serving New England, but also the New 
England manufacturers, it the amount of tricklug required in New 
York were seriously increased nud the expense of that trucking were 
imposed, us would be necessary, upon the goods. In other words, it Is 
considered imperative that the New York Cotton Goods Market be 
equally accessible to the steamship lines serving the South and those 
serving New England, Obviously, it is ont of the question to move the 
innumerable wholesale dealers in cotton goods to any new location, 

The shoe market is located, roughly, between Broadway and Hudson 
Street and runs from Duane Street to Reid Street and ts, again, con- 
veniently located for the use of the New England boats. 

The hardware market also is located on the west side and approxi- 
mately between Chambers Street and Canal Street. 

The Canal Street section of the North River is, therefore, the geo- 
graphical center of distribution and of origin or consumption for all 
cargo moving by water between New England and New York, and inves- 
tigation shows that the steamship lines serving New England are mak- 
ing the most intensive use of their piers for cargo purposes. ‘That is, 
because of their daily sailings they handle more tonnage per square foot 
of dock space occupied than any other lines. 

The New York City government insists that it is not a matter of 
chance which has brought the railroads, the coastwise lines, and the 
steamship lines serving New England into the sume section of the 
North River so that their terminals practically adjoin. On the con- 
trary, it is argued that they have been grouped into that section 
solely for the purpose of securing the economical handling of their 
cargo, The lines serving New England first located in the North 
River; then the coastwise lines and the railroads joined them, to be in 
close touch with the New England trade; and then the markets grew 
up around all of the carriers, Just as has happened in the case of the 
trade in foodstuffs. 

It is strongly argued that both merchants and carriers would be 
seriously injured if the steamship lines serving New England were 
shifted to the East River. With something Ike 7,000 tons of cargo 
to be handled daily, it is claimed that it would not be feasible to 
separate the terminals, 


PASSENGER TRADE 


The New England steamship lines are also actively engaged in the 
transportation of passengers. They carry, per annum, 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers, compared with which all of the trans-Atlantic lines coming to 
New York carry about 950,000. Many of the passengers, like the 
cargo, are on a through transit coming from or going to Philadelphia, 
Washington, and other points south and west. All of these passengers 
reach or leave the port of New York by rail or by the coastwise steam- 
ers, and many of them travel by ferry direct to the Canal Street dis- 
trict. Obviously, to shift the stenmship lines serving New England to 
the East River would be both awkward and inconvenient for the pas- 
senger trade. 

The general position taken by the New England steamship lines them- 
selves is naturally virtually the same as that taken by the city; I. e., 
they argue that they have bean located on the North River for 80 
years or more, that the busiuess of New York has grown up about 
thelr terminals, and that their connections with the coastwise lines 
and with the railroads can not be disrupted. 

The dock department points out the fact that the arguments set 
forth above are in no sense new. On the contrary, some eight or nine 
years ago, us already stated, it was proposed by the city authorities to 
move the steamship lines serying New England from the North Rivyer to 
the Kast River and to locate them in the vicinity of Eust Twenty-third 
Street. At that time the same arguments now put forward were ad- 
vanced, and such a chorus of protests was beard from everybody con- 
cerned that the Idea was dropped. 

The committee has reluctantly come to the conclusion that ary 
efforts to shift the present lessees from the Canal Street district woual 
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result in great confusion and serious injury to the business interests 
of the city, and that the city government never will consent to dis- 
possess those lessees and turn that section over to the trans-Atlantic 
liners, Some other location on Manhattan Island must, therefore, be 
found. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Fletcher McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley er McKellar Smoot 
Bingham MeMaster Steck 
Black Gillett McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Glass Moses Swanson 
Blease Glenn Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Goldsborough Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton ould die Townsend 

e Overman ell 
Broussard Harris Patterson dings 
Capper Hastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden ine Wagner 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Dale Jones Schall Watson 
Deneen Kean Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Shipstead 


Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Norseck] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. KN] is detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the resolution that went over until to-day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The “hair lays before the Senate a 
privileged resolution, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolutio® (S. Res. 111) submitted 
by Mr. Norris on September 9, 1929, denying WILLIAM S. VARE 
a seat in the United States Senate from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I am told that yesterday afternoon the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Privileges and Elections com- 
pleted its work on the Vare-Wilson contest, and that that sub- 
committee will make its report to a meeting of the full Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections this afternoon at 2.30, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, taking what the Senator has 
said as a test, I presume the Senator expects to make a motion 
to postpone. Before that is done, I want to see if we can not 
reach an agreement. Therefore I am going to submit a request 
for a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Before doing so, I desire to say that this matter, highly privi- 
leged as it is, has been going along from day to day and month 
to month and from one Congress to another until it has become 
a regular Jarndyce against Jarndyce, almost a disgrace, that 
the Senate should continue from time to time, without some 
real good reason, the resolution that I introduced, based upon 
the report of a special commit ee appointed in 1926. 

Mr. President, the cry is . made that the great State of 
Pennsylvania has only one Send ; and yet these delays from 
the beginning down until now, om time to time, have been 
brought about upon the application of Mr. Varm himself, one 
thing after another, one plea for mercy after another; and the 
committee that had the matter in charge, and finally the Senate, 
were as lenient as they possibly could be, and continued it from 
time to time. 

When I submitted this resolution early in September I was 
met at once with a motion to continue it, which prevailed. The 
principal argument made in favor of it was that the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, to which had been referred a con- 
test against Mr. Vann commenced by Mr. Wilson, would be 
ready to report. In 10 days they were going to report. Now 
we are here in the regular session, and no report has yet been 
made from that committee; and a demand is being made, so I 
have been told by members of the committee, on the part of Mr. 
Vare for the counting of the ba. lots in 31 more counties, which 
means months of delay if it is granted. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will. 

No one would have objected to the counting of the ballots in 
any number of counties, So far as I am concerned, I do not 
object now; but, in all fairness, that ought to have been done 
months ago. I am told by members of the committee that the 
case has been submitted, arguments have been made by counsel, 
briefs have been filed, and everything is all over with but for 
the committee to vote; and now comes Mr. Vare again with a 
proposition of delay that means indefinite postponement, with 
the idea undoubtedly of using the delay of the committee to 
delay a vote here, or action of the Senate, on this resolution of 
mine. 

I am told that the subcommittee has rejected that request, and 
I want to say to the Senate that I have no objection, I never 
have had any objection, to considering this resolution, which 
comes with a report of the special committee, in connection with 
any report the Committee on Privileges and Elections may want 
to make, and at the same time. I think it very proper that the 
two matters should be considered together, and I am going now 
to submit a request for unanimous consent that will bring about 
the result I have suggested. If unanimous consent can be ob- 
tained, I will be willing then that the resolution shall go over 
until it would come up by operation of the unanimous-consent 
order. Unless that shall be done, I think we ought to take the 
resolution up now and dispose of it. I am opposed to postponing 
Ld consideration of it unless compelled to do so by a vote of the 

enate. 

I ask unanimous consent that on the convening of the Senate 
next Monday the Senate shall proceed to consider any report or 
reports from the Committee on Privileges and Elections on the 
Wilson-Vare contest in connection with Senate Resolution 111, 
and that these reports and this resolution shall be considered 
together and not laid aside except by unanimous consent until 
finally disposed of; and that upon the conclusion of the argu- 
ment and the debate a vote shall first be had upon a resolution, 
if any such resolution be offered, seating the contestant, Mr. 
Wilson, and if that resolution shall be decided in the negative, 
that immediately and without further debate a vote shall be had 
upon Resolution 111, 

If that agreement can be reached it will mean the end of this 
matter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has made 
that request for unanimous consent. The motion I had in mind 
was to set this matter for argument next Monday, but I think 
there is an advantage in the request the Senator makes, because 
it contemplates, as a motion could not have done, a vote upon 
the Vare-Wilson contest first, followed immediately, if neces- 
sary, by a vote on Senate Resolution 111. 

The request entails no limitation of debate, excepting that 
once the Vare-Wilson contest is voted upon, as I understand the 
request, it would be followed by a vote on Senate Resolution 111 
without any debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that it is my inten- 
tion that the debate will be on both the matters at once. We 
can not avoid that in any case, because they overlap. 

Mr. REED. I think that is true. I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to debate the one without overlapping onto the other. It 
is impossible to consider Senate Resolution 111 without dis- 
cussing the general election which is dealt with in the Vare- 
Wilson contest, and I hope that the request for unanimous con- 
sent will be agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not understand that the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska involves any limitation 
of debate upon the two questions referred to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 


Mr. BRATTON. Will not the Chair state the request made 
by the Senator from Nebraska? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The official reporter will read the 
request made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like more clearly to understand the 
request, so I am glad to yield for that purpose. 

The official reporter (Mr. Rhodes) read as follows: 


I ask unanimous consent that on the convening of the Senate next 
Monday the Senate shall proceed to consider any report or reports from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections on the Wilson-Vare contest 
in connection with Senate Resolution 111, and that these reports and 
this resolution shall be considered together and not laid aside except 
by unanimous consent until finally disposed of; and that upon the con- 
clusion of the argument and the debate a vote shall first be had upon 
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a resolution, if any such resolution be offered, seating the contestant, 
Mr, Wilson, and if that resolution shall be decided in the negative, that 
immediately and without further debate a vote shall be had upon 
Senate Resolution 111. 


Mr, REED. Mr. President, I want to make one suggestion, 
if the Senator from North Carolina will yield to me for that 


purpose, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to make one 
statement. Understanding the request of the Senator from Ne- 
braska a little better than I did at first, I make no objection 
to it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is possible that a motion would 
be made to adopt the report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and the question of the Vare-Wilson contest might 
come up in that way. Will not the Senator broaden his request 
so as to include final action on the Vare-Wilson contest instead 
of action on a resolution seating Wilson? I think we mean the 
same thing. It is just a question of phraseology. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I might reach that result by 
adding at the end of the unanimous-consent request this lan- 
guage: 

If upon such vote Senate Resolution 111 shall be rejected, then the 
Senate shall proceed to vote without further debate upon any other 
motion or resolution proposed by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 


Does that meet what the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. REED. That is all right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am sorry I did not hear the 
first statement of the Senator from Nebraska, but I want to 
understand the request. The unanimous consent asked is that 
the vote shall occur first upon a motion, if there shall be one, to 
seat Wilson. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And if that shall fail, then the vote shall 
be upon what we know as the Norris resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why would it not be better to let the vote 
next occur on the resolution to seat Mr. Vare? That would be 
the orderly way, first voting on whether Wilson was entitled 
to be seated; and, secondly, whether Varg was entitled to be 
seated if Wilson should fail. Then if the vote were to seat 
Vare, the Senator's resolution would be in order; and if that 
should fail, it would end the whole controversy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I myself thought that if my resolution were 
finally voted on as I first put it and should fail, there would 
be no further objection to Mr. Vare taking the oath of office at 
once. But I do not want to displace Resolution 111 for any 
resolution which the committee uray offer, not knowing what it 
is to be, because the Senate will understand, and I think it is 
perfectly clear to everyone, that my resolution is based as much 
upon primary expenditures as upon those in the general election, 
and perhaps more. I understand that a majority of the com- 
mittee is favorable to Mr. Vare and will report a majority reso- 
lution for Mr. Vare, and not seeing it, not knowing what it is, 
I would not agree now that that resolution should take prece- 
dence over my resolution, because, as a matter of parliamentary 
procedure, it would not. If, when the Senate votes on my reso- 
lution, it is voted down, I will have no objection then to voting 
on any other, although I do not think that is necessary at all, 
because if my resolution is voted down, as far as I am con- 
cerned, VARE can be sworn in. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Possibly I do not grasp the importance of 
the parliamentary situation. If there should come from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections majority and minority 
reports—and I do not know that that will happen—of course 
they would have to proceed on the theory that one or the other 
of these men was entitled to a seat in the Senate. If there was 
one report declaring that Wilson should be seated and that 
should be voted down, then the orderly procedure would be to 
present a report as to what the committee decided should be 
done with Mr. Vare. If that were voted either up or down, 
then the Senator’s resolution would still be pending, and would 
be before the Senate, because the Senate might decide that upon 
the face of the returns either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Vare was en- 
titled to a seat in the Senate; provided, if it were Mr. VARE, 
that the seat was not forfeited by reason of his excessive ex- 
penditures or because of frauds connected with the election. It 
does not make any difference to me what course is followed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I correctly understand the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska, I agree with it fully. My 
understanding is that he contemplates, first, a final disposition 
of the Vare-Wilson contest, and immediately thereafter a vote 
on Senate Resolution 111, unless the contest shall be decided in 


favor of Wilson, in which event, of course, the Senator does not 
want to press his resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the contest is decided in favor of Wilson, 
it will be all over. Ifa vote shall be had on my resolution, and 
it is against VanE, then it will all be over. If the decision is in 
his favor, it will all be over. In one case he will be out, in 
the other case he will take his seat in the Senate. 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr. President, is there any possibility of 
this situation arising? In the event the Senate should decide 
the election contest against Mr. Wilson, would Mr. Varg there- 
upon and immediately be entitled to take the oath of office and 
become a Member of this body? 

Mr. REED. No; not under this resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. That could not possibly follow with my reso- 
lution pending. 

Mr. BRATTON. If this unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into fixing the order of procedure to be followed, I 
am interested to know whether, upon the determination of 
the contest, Mr. Vare might be entitled to take the oath of 
office. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; under the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement it is provided that we shall vote on a resolution to 
seat Wilson, if any such is offered, and that immediately there- 
after we shall yote on Resolution No. 111. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Provided Mr. Wilson’s contest 
shall be defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; provided Wilson’s contest shall be de- 
feated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think there can 
be no question about the effect of the proposal for unanimous 
consent offered by the Senator from Nebraska, but I do not 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania stated it quite accurately. 
He proposed that the Wilson-Vare contest be first disposed of. 
That would imply a vote upon both the right of Wilson to the 
Seat and the right of Vare to the seat, which would present 
the situation suggested by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratton]. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Pennsylvania, howefer, fol- 
lowing that, did agree to the proposition I laid down. There 
is no doubt about the procedure. It is contained definitely in 
the unanimous-consent request. First, we are to vote whether 
or not Wilson is entitled to the seat. If the vote is in favor of 
Wilson, everything following that is dropped and Wilson is 
sworn in. If the vote is that he is not entitled to the seat, 
then immediately and without any further debate or anything 
else there would come a vote on my resolution. If that resolu- 
tion shall be adopted, then the matter is ended and there is a 
vacancy and Van is out. If the vote shall be the other way, 
then Vare walks in and takes the oath of office. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rose merely to dispel any con- 
fusion which might arise by reason of the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I want to make a further suggestion, however, to the Senator 
from Nebraska. In view of the experience we have had in the 
past we must contemplate the possibility of failure to get any 
report from the Committee on Privileges and Elections before 
next Monday. We are advised that the subcommittee will 
report this afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a good suggestion. I had gone on 
the theory that we are bound to have the report, but I want to 
add to the unanimous-consent agreement—and I think no one 
will object to it—the provision that if, when the Senate con- 
venes next Monday, there shall be no report on file from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, then the Senate shall 
proceed to consider Senate Resolution 111 and continue its con- 
sideration, except by unanimous consent, until it is finally 


01. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have had no intimate con- 
nection with either the report of the special committee, the reso- 
lution proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs], 
or the contest, and I am not disposed to tmterfere with any 
arrangement which may be made among those who are very 
familiar with the situation and who have been an intimate 
part of it in the past. But, Mr. President, it impresses me 
that there are two distinct and definite propositions which are 
now presented to the Senate. 

One distinct and definite proposition we have had before us 
since 1926. We appointed in the Senate a special committee. 
Senators will recall that with the former Senator from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Reed, as chairman, he, after full investigation, in 
his presentation of the matter gave to the Senate a very com- 
plete report. The result of that report was to endeavor to halt 
at the door, as it then was termed, the gentleman who pre- 
sumably had been elected a Senator from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. With the facts before us and upon the theory that the 
facts had been demonstrated in respect to that particular 
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suitor, the Senate, by an overwhelming vote, determined that it 
would not permit the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who ap- 
parently had been elected there, even to take the oath of office 
before this body. 

Then came subsequently the resolution of the Senator from 
Nebraska, That resolution has been pending a long time. At 
the last session of the Congress it was agreed by unanimous 
consent that it would come up to-day to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

A cognate question of course involved is, What ultimately, 
then, shall be done with the senatorship from the State of 
Pennsylvania because of the pendency of a contest? But while 
it is a related question, nevertheless it depends entirely upon 
a different state of facts and different arguments than the reso- 
lution which is presented by the Senator from Nebraska and 
which is before us by unanimous consent to-day. It seems to 
me, therefore, viewing it merely as one disinterested, that the 
proper thing to do would be to proceed with the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 111, leaving for determination subse- 
quently the contest which has been inaugurated and concerning 
which the Committee on Privileges and Elections is not ready 
to report. It seems as if it were putting the cart before the 
horse to say that we shall take up these two matters on Monday 
next, that we shall first decide an election contest of which the 
body of the Senate knows nothing and concerning which it has 
not heard heretofore, and after that determination then we 
shall consider the resolution which has been before us for years 
and upon which substantially we acted before even its presenta- 
tion and concerning which a detailed report is before the Sen- 
ate, upon which practically every man in the Senate has made 
up his mind. 

It would seem to me that the appropriate thing to do is to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 111, deter- 
mine whether or not, under the circumstances disclosed by the 
Reed committee report, the individual named in that resolution 
should be accorded a position in the Senate, or whether or not 
that report should be approved, for I understand the resolution 
to be in its ultimate form merely two sentences—that the 
report of the committee be, and it is hereby, approved and 
adopted, and that WIIAM S. Vare be, and is hereby, denied 
a seat in the United States Senate. Thereafter, if there be an 
election contest and a report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, it could be taken up as the Senate saw fit and as 
it desired. But to proceed now by unanimous consent to hear 
and vote first upon a contest about which we know nothing, 
and then upon a resolution concerning which we have heard all 
of the evidence heretofore and know all of that evidence, it 
seems to me is inverting the appropriate mode in which the 
Senate should proceed. e 

I repéat what I said in the beginning, that I am not a part 
intimately of the contest of Mr. Vare’'s election nor of those 
who investigated originally the expenditures of money in the 
State of Pennsylvania. For that reason I leave to those who 
are that part the determination of their method of procedure, 
suggesting merely that the appropriate thing to do would be to 
go on to-day with Senate Resolution 111 and continue with it 
until its determination. Then, if there is a report from the 
committee on an election contest in the State of Pennsylvania, 
let us go on and hear that report and determine what ulti- 
mately should be done with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator proceed on the theory that 
we could adopt Resolution 111 and put Vare out and then go on 
and adopt a report of the committee afterwards and seat him? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; we would do nothing of the sort. 

Mr. NORRIS. We would if we voted that way by adopting 
the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If we deny him a seat in the Senate, his 
case is ended and he goes out. It is the Senator’s proposal 
instead to hear an election contest of which we know nothing, 
concerning which there may be debate for days and possibly 
even longer than that, upon which there may be a variety of 
opinion utterly different in reality from whether or not Vare 
should be entitled to a seat upon the question of his expendi- 
tures in the primary election. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was anxious to get some 
agreement of this kind for the purpose of saving the time of the 
Senate. Now, let me call the attention of my friend from Cali- 
fornia to where the procedure that he invites would mean dupli- 
cating the debate. We can not prevent Wilson from going on 
with his contest. No man wants to do that. That is a consti- 
tutional right. No matter what we think of it, no matter 
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whether we think there is nothing in it or not, he has the right 
to go on with the contest. It is a privileged matter. When the 
report of the committee comes to the Senate, any Senator can 
demand consideration of it and is entitled to have it. We would 
then have to go over all the discussion and debate again. 

I thought we could take them up together, because we are 
going to overlap in the debate, and vote first upon the Wilson 
contest, which would come first under parliamentary procedure 
anyway, because the ordinary method would be to consider the 
majority report seating Vare and the minority report or a 
substitute resolution seating Wilson, and we would vote on the 
substitute first. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. When we 
have that done we have voted on Wilson. We have got to 
vote on him some time. We can not get away from it. It is 
the right he has, a privilege he possesses. I think we should 
vote on that question first, because if he is yoted in, the whole 
matter is ended. We will have had only one bite of the cherry 
instead of taking two, as we would have to under the other 
procedure. 

I yield now to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The point to which I desire to call the 
Senator’s attention would strengthen his statement. By reso- 
lution of the Senate the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
was authorized to use the testimony taken before what was 
known as the Reed special committee, so that the testimony 
in both cascs is before the Senate whenever it undertakes to 
deal with the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator stated a while ago quite truth- 
fully that when this matter was up in September last the 
statement was made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ro] that the Committee on Privileges and Elections would be 
ready to report within 10 days. Of course, this is three months 
later and the report is not here yet. My inquiry is whether 
we have any assurance beyond a mere rumor that the com- 
mittee will report this afternoon and whether, if the matter is 
postponed until next Monday, we will have a report from that 
committee in time to enable Members to study it and be in a 
position to take it up Monday and consider it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no such assurance. I do not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was told in September by mem- 
bers of the committee that they expected to be able to report 
in 10 days. That was the reason for the statement I made. 
I had no personal knowledge of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. I have now been told that the subcommittee has 
finished its work, that it held a meeting yesterday which was 
its last meeting, and that a meeting of the committee has been 
called to convene in less than half an hour from this moment, 
at which the subcommittee will make its report to the full com- 
mittee, and it is expected that final action will then be taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator, of course, knows that it is 
not safe to feel sure-footed about the time when a committee 
will make a report until the report has actually been made. I 
had in mind that it would certainly be unfair to Members of 
the Senate to postpone this matter until Monday and then have 
the committee come in next Monday, or even Saturday of this 
week, with a report which we would have no time to study. 

Mr. REED. We will have to look to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] for advice on that point. He is chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, unless there is something added 
to the unanimous-consent request, we are just wasting time, 
because I shall object to it. .I do not intend to consent that 
this election contest and the question involving the validity of 
title to the seat shall be thrown in here at this time without 
any limitation upon debate. Unless there is a time agreed to 
at which we shall vote upon it, some time during the coming 
week, or unless there are to be morning sessions and night ses- 
sions, I shall interpose my ohjection to the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then let us go on with my resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator from Idaho objects. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is it not possible, let me ask 
the Senator from Nebraska, to fix a time when the vote shall 
be taken? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Not so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BRATTON. I would object to that, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care about long speeches, but I am 
not going to put myself in the predicament of having a whole 
lot of debate without any opportunity to answer it, so there 
is no use to submit a request for limitation of debate at this 
time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me there is no reason to expect that 
the debate on the Vare case will take more than a couple of 
days. 

Mr. BORAH. I should think not. 

Mr. REED. I myself believe that if not interrupted I can 
finish all I have to say in an hour and a half, and I hope in 
less time than that. 

Mr. WATSON. What does the Senator mean by “the Vare 
case”? 

Mr. REED. I mean the Vare-Wilson contest and Senate 
Resolution 111, involving the whole question of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senatorship, which I think can be voted on finally by next 
Tuesday evening. If, however, we agree to limit debate, then 
we get into all the difficulties about the apportionment of time, 
and I am afraid those difficulties are so great that we can not 
have any agreement. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate vote 
upon the question set forth in the pending request for unani- 
mous consent at not later than Thursday at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WATSON. Let us say, then, on Saturday afternoon. 

‘Mr. NORRIS. I will not agree to fixing any time at this 
moment. I do not want a long debate, either. I agree, rather, 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania that there will not be a 
long debate, but I will not agree now to limit debate and thereby 
perhaps get in a parliamentary predicament that will be simply 
unbearable and unendurable. I will not agree to it; there is 
not any use submitting such a request. 

Mr. BORAH. On the other hand, if an election contest such 
as this is now thrown in here, we can utilize the time from now 
until the holidays very easily if we have no limitation on 
debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it is all very well if some Senator 
wants to object; I am not finding fault because the Senator 
from Idaho is objecting to the unanimous-consent agreement ; 
but I am only wondering why we do not now proceed, since 
objection has been made, and go on with the consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Idaho 
will not persist in his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand the Senator from Idaho 
has objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
not objected as yet; he has said he would object; but the Chair 
does not understand that the Senator from Idaho has objected. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, at this time I am not willing 
to agree to the unanimous-consent request unless there shall be 
a limitation of debate or longer hours. If there can be any 
understanding in regard to the limitation of debate, whether 
it is put upon record here or not, I would be inclined to be very 
reasonable about it, but there is a program, including a resolu- 
tion, already outlined here, as indicated by the press and in- 
dicated upon the floor, which is going to consume all the time 
between now and the holidays. The result will be that the 
tariff bill will go over until after the holidays. There is no 
occasion for that; there is no-necessity for it; there is no 
justification for it; and I felt compelled to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the proposition of limiting the time which 
we shall devote to debate upon the election case. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I should feel compelled to 
object to fixing any time for a vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. * Objection is heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, let us go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Nebraska, The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I do not yield for a speech and I do not wish 
to yield the floor, as I am going now to go on with the debate, 
but I yield to the Senator from California for a moment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in view of the point 
raised, I wish to state that there will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections at half past 2 o'clock to-day. 
I understand that the subcommittee which I appointed will be 
ready to make one or more reports. Of course, I am not author- 
ized to say what the whole committee will do, but I am assum- 
ing—and I think I am warranted in saying—that the committee 
will make a report within two or three days, so that Senators 
will have opportunity to study those reports, one or more, and 
certain data which will accompany them before we proceed to 
the argument, if it be fixed for next week or any day certain 
after this week. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Nebraska 
to yield to me for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before any other matter is taken 
up, let me make one further appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has yielded to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. REED. I ask the indulgence of the Senator from Wash- 
ington for just a minute in connection with the Vare matter. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if we proceed now to consider the 
Norris resolution, it means we can not take up the tariff bill at 
this time; but if we agree to the unanimous-consent request we 
can go right to the tariff bill this minute. I want to assure the 
Senator from Idaho that, so far as the limitation of debate goes, 
I myself have no intention of dragging out the debate on the 
Vare case, and I know of no one else who intends to make a yery 
protracted speech. I have not heard a suggestion that there 
would be a filibuster, either to delay action in the Vare case or 
to delay action on the tariff bill. I will cooperate with the 
Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Nebraska and do my 
best to keep the debate to the point and to bring the question to 
a prompt conclusion. I submit that the tariff bill is going to 
be expedited more by putting the Vare case down for next week 
and then pressing it to a conclusion than it is by starting a 
desultory debate now, which necessarily must be prolonged until 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections shall report, because 
their report is essential to a decision of the question of fraud 
in the general election. We can not avoid it, and I should feel 
compelled to use up the time until that report should come in 
from that committee. We can not deal justly with the case 
without it. z 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Would not those in charge of the various 
matters, then, be willing to wait until we see these reports and 
know what they are before they bind the Senate by a unanimous- 
consent agreement, the result of which may be to consume the 
entire session? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I think, for the time being, I should object 
to any postponement of the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. What was the statement of the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall object to any unanimous-consent 
agreement 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, let us go on with the resolution which 
is pending. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall object to any unanimous-consent 
agreement for the time being. I may withdraw the objection 
later; but I interpose it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. : 

(At this point Mr, DIL introduced a joint resolution, which 
appears under the proper heading.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I said a while ago the Vare 
ease has been pending in one way or another before the Senate 
for an unreasonably long time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
the purpose of calling for a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


— ll 
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Mr. NORRIS. I should like first to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question. I understand, though not definitely, 
that when he gets the floor he expects to make a motion to 
postpone the consideration of the Vare case. If such a motion 
is going to be done, I myself shall oppose it. If the Senate is 
going to postpone the consideration of the resolution by a vote 
I do not want to open up the debate and then have the case 
put over for a week. So, if the Senator intends to make such 
a motion, I yield to him in order that he may make it now and 
we will settle that question. 

Mr, REED. Mr, President, I have been hopeful that we 
could work out an arrangement by which the Vare case could 
go over until next Monday. I have been hopeful we could make 
it plain that such a course would save more time for the Senate 
than any other method of dealing with the question, and so 
long as there is possibility of such an arrangement, I do not 
want to make the motion and appear in a hostile attitude to the 
Senator taking up his resolution at this time. I do think it 
entirely unfair to the Senator from Nebraska that he should be 
required to make a part or all of his argument now and then 
have the final decision postponed until next week. I should 
like to see the case disposed of by constant application to it 
from the time it is taken up until it shall come to a vote, but 
it is perfectly obvious to the Senator, I know, that we can not 
permit it to come to a vote until the report shall have been 
submitted from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
The reason I asked the Senator now to yield to me was that 
I might suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Din Kean Sheppard 
Ashurst Fess Keyes Shipstead 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McCulloch Simmons 
Black George McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Gillett McMaster Steck 
Blease Glass MeNary Steiwer 
Borah n Moses son 
Bratton Goldsborough Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock ld Nye Townsend 
Broussard e Oddie Trammell 
Capper Harris Overman dings 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mass. 

‘ouzens Heflin Reed Walsh, Mont 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ark. Waterman 

e Johnson 


Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask that there be added to 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement a clause to the effect 
that when the resolution is taken up under this agreement, the 
Senate meet each day at 10.30 o'clock and run until 5.30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement as modified. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state the proposed agree- 
ment, as modified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the clerk reads the 
proposal I desire to state that I shall object to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Idaho. 

I have been much concerned about the work of the Senators 
here, and their attendance in this Chamber for many hours 
every day; and, whether I am alone in it or not, I shall object 
always to lengthening the hours to be spent in this Chamber. 

Therefore, I am under obligation to my conscience to object 
to the request made by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I move that during the time 
in which the Vare case is before the Senate, the hour of meeting 
of the Senate be 10.30 a. m., and that the session run from that 
time until 5.30 p. m. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is this motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we had ample proof during 
the debates on the tariff bill that Senators were physically and 
mentally fatigued; that they were not competent to go on with 
their duties here. We have come back now to undertake the 
work of the session—duties which will carry us, I suppose, until 
the Fourth of July. 

It is not right to ask Senators to carry on their office work 
and departmental work and go about the regular routine of 
their offices and then come here at 10.30 and stay in session 


without intermission until 6 or 7 o'clock at night. The com- 
mittees have now been organized. Many bills have been pre- 
sented. Some of them are considered to be urgent matters. 
The President, in his message, pointed out various matters which 
are in need of immediate attention. 

Of course, the Senate must do as it thinks best; but I am 
convinced that Senators who work the hardest, and who are 
most faithful to their duties, are the ones who will suffer if this 
motion prevails. 

I trust that the motion of the Senator from Idaho will be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Idaho, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if it is the intention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania or anybody else to move to delay 
this matter, I hope they will move to do it now, rather than 
let me get through talking and then make such a motion. I do 
not think it is fair to commence this debate unless we are going 
on through with it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understood that a unani- 
mous-consent agreement could be obtained now, with the modi- 
fication proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement is objected to by some Member on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Brarron] objected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the action just taken 
by the Senate, providing for meeting at 10.30 in the morning 
each day when the Vare case is up, I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will not feel impelled to object. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I know of nothing that has 
occurred since I objected before to change my position. Conse- 
quently, I must object. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think it has been thoroughly 
ascertained now that the unanimous-consent agreement sug- 
gested by me can not be entered into. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for that purpose—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I move to postpone the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 111 until next Monday morning at 10.30 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrerHens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold by vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island IMr. Mercatr]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] and will vote. I vote 

nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McMASTER, I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Norseck] is unavoidably absent. He is paired on this vote 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. If my col- 
league were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is necessarily absent. I am not 
informed as to how he would vote on this question. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted without knowing that my general pair, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SurrE], is out of the Chamber and not in 
the city. I transfer the pair that I have with the Senator from 
South Carolina to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and 
will permit my vote to stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair, after 
having voted in the affirmative). The present occupant of the 
chair is paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. He therefore withdraws his vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] has a general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxert]. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Ke! is necessarily detained by illness, and that the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily 
detained by matters in his State. If present, both the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 
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I also desire to announce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THomas] is necessarily detained on official business. If 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

I also desire to announce that both Senators from Mississippi 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily detained in 
their State on important business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Allen Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
-Bingham Gould Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Oddie Townsend 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Cutting Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Deneen Howell Reed Waterman 
Gillett Kean Schall Watson 
Glenn Keyes Shortridge 
NAYS—48 
Ashurst Couzens Jones Shipstead 
Barkley Dale La Follette Simmons 
Black Dill McCulloch Steck 
Blaine Fletcher McKellar Swanson 
Borah Frazier McMaster Trammell 
Bratton George Norris Tydings 
Brock Glass Nye Wa er 
Broussard Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Heflin Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—19 
Brookhart Hatfield Norbeck Smith 
Fess Hawes Pine Smoot 
Goff Kendrick Ransdell Stephens 
Greene King Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Okla. 
Harrison Metcalf Sackett 


So Mr. Reep’s motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
Senate Resolution No. 111, offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while this resolution and the 
contest of Wilson against Vare are intermingled and overlap in 
a great many respects, it is not at all necessary that we have 
any report from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or 
that we give any consideration to the Wilson-Vare contest in 
order to act intelligently and properly upon the pending resolu- 
tion. 

The Senate will remember that away back, I think in 1926, 
shortly after the primary election in Pennsylvania and some 
other States, a resolution was passed by the Senate by virtue of 
which the Chair was authorized to appoint a special committee 
to investigate senatorial primaries and elections, 

The Chair appointed as chairman Senator Reed, then senior 
Senator from Missouri. That appointment was made by the 
Vice President of the United States. While it has nothing to do 
with the matter now before us, I can not help referring to the 
criticism recently made against me by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BIN HAM I—Who I am sorry is at the present 
moment absent from the Chamber—because I appointed a Dem- 
ocrat as chairman of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to investigate lobby activities. I had a most illustrious 
precedent, set by the Vice President of the United States, now 
the ambassador to Great Britain, when he appointed the special 
committee to which I have been referring, that important com- 
mittee haying to do with the membership of this body, not only 
to consider the Vare case, but other contests from all over the 
country. 

The Vice President appointed a Democrat as chairman of 
that special committee. So far as I know, no objection has ever 
come from any source to that action of the Vice President. It 
is only when your humble servant undertakes to follow a prece- 
dent established by a Republican Vice President, who came very 
near being President, that criticism is made, and it is said that 
I ought to have appointed a Republican as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

We all remember the work of that special committee, headed 
by a Democrat. It handled two outstanding contests. One was 
the contest coming up from the State of Pennsylvania, the Vare 
case; the other was the Illinois case. They were very much 
alike. 

The Senate disposed of the Illinois case promptly. It has not 
acted finally upon the Pennsylvania case, because of the impor- 
tunities made in behalf of Mr. Vars for delay every time the 
matter was brought up. But the report of the committee was 
unanimous. Democrats and Republicans alike have said over 
their official signatures that Mr. Vanz is not entitled to a seat 
in the Senate, and they have repeated it; they said it again in 
another report. Then we postponed the matter to give Mr. VARE 
opportunity to take more evidence if he could find any, and he 
comes back now, as far as the primary is concerned, without 
having taken a single word of additional evidence. 

We have the record, as far as the primary is concerned, just 
the same now as it was when the first report of the special com- 


mittee was made, just the same. There is no difference what- 
ever, So if the Senate wants to be consistent, it will agree to 
the resolution merely as a matter of form. We have already 
done so. We have heretofore passed the resolution, in sub- 
stance, but we said, We will give Mr. Vare an opportunity to 
offer some more evidence.“ We referred the matter back to the 
committee, the committee took it, and after months and months 
and months of delay they were always met with an application 
for more time. Time and time again when the committee met 
Mr. Varg was not ready; he was sick, or there was some other 
reason for postponement, The committee finally said, when 
they made their final report on the Vare case, that there was no 
reason why Mr. Vare could not have filed the same argument 
the very first time, without having waited a year or two. 

Mr. President, the first matter I desire to take up is a prece- 
dent the Senate has established. It was in the Newberry case, 
Newberry’s seat was contested on the ground that Newberry had 
Spent too much money in the primaries in Michigan, As I re- 
member it, it was alleged that he had spent $195,000, or that his 
friends had spent it for him; he said he did not know about it. 
That was the first case of its kind to come before the United 
States Senate. There the Senate was treading along a new 
highway. There they were establishing a new precedent. The 
Senate was shocked that such an amount of money had been 
spent, although no one claimed that Mr. Newberry himself ever 
used a dollar of it to bribe a voter or to buy a vote, or anything 
of that kind; but the very fact that $195,000 was spent to obtain 
the nomination was shocking to the Senate. Because that was 
the first case of its kind, the Senate did not feel like putting 
Mr. Newberry out. So he was allowed to take his seat, but 
the Senate passed a resolution, and a part of that resolution I 
Shall read. It was the first time the Senate declared itself on 
the question of the expenditure of money for the purpose of 
getting a nomination, not an election, but a nomination. The 
resolution passed the Senate on January 12, 1922, and read in 
part as follows: 


That whether the amount expended in this primary was $195,000, as 
was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or whether there were some 
few thousand dollars in excess, the amount expended was in either case 
too large, much larger than ought to have been expended, 

The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, such excessive 
expenditures are hereby severely condemned and disapproved. 


Mr. President, what did that mean? In the resolution which 
seated Newberry, whose friends had spent $195,000 to get his 
nomination, the Senate, it being the first time they had ever been 
called upon to meet such a proposition, said, We will seat you 
this time, but we are going to give notice to the Senate, we are 
going to give notice to the country, we are going to give notice 
to the world, that we will never again seat anyone under such 
circumstances, We are going to condemn it, so that all those 
contests which take place in the future will take place in the 
face of this public condemnation on the part of the Senate.” 

Mr. President, at the same time the special committee re- 
ported on the Vare case they reported on the case in Illinois, 
where there had been spent in obtaining the nomination of Mr. 
Smith, as I remember it, about $450,000, some of it in connec- 
tion with other candidates, as is alleged in the Vare case. 
But the Senate refused to permit Mr. Smith to take the oath of 
office. It denied him a seat on two occasions. As I remember 
it, after he had been refused a seat in the Senate he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Illinois to fill a vacancy, and the 
Senate again denied him a seat, because he was the same man 
they had rejected before. 

With that record the Senate passed another resolution in re- 
gard to Varg on the 9th day of December, 1927. I will read 
only a part of it, but I ask unanimous consent to have it inserted 
in the Recorp, including the whereases, at this place in my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

s Resolution 

Whereas on the 17th day of May, 1926, the Senate passed a resolution 
creating a special committee to investigate and determine the improper 
use of money to promote the nomination or election of persons to the 
United States Senate, and the employment of certain other corrupt and 
unlawful means to secure such nomination or election; and 

Whereas said committee, in the discharge of its duties, notified Wir- 
LIAM S. VARE, of Pennsylvania, then a candidate for the United States 
Senate from that State, of its proceeding, and the said WILLIAM S. Varn 
appeared in person and by attorney before said committee while it was 
engaged in making such investigation; and 


f 
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Whereas the said committee has reported the evidence which without 
substantial dispute shows that at the primary election at which the 
said WILLIAM S. Vang is alleged to have been nominated as a candidate 
for the United States Senate, there were numerous and various instances 
of fraud and corruption in behalf of the candidacy of the said WILLIAM 
S. Varn, and that there was spent in behalf of the said Wittiam S. 
Varg in said primary election, by the said WILIA S. Vare and his 
friends, a sum of money exceeding $785,000; and 

Whereas the said Wituiam S. Vara has in no manner controverted 
the truth of the foregoing facts, although full and complete opportunity 
was given him, not only to present evidence but arguments in his behalf ; 
and 

Whereas the said official report of said committee and the sworn evi- 
dence taken by said committee is now and for many months has been on 
file in the Senate, and all of the said facts appear without substantial 
dispute ; and 

Whereas on the 10th day of January, 1927, there was filed in the 
Senate an official communication from the then Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, made and delivered to the Senate in pursuance of law, the fol- 
lowing certificate: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, January 8, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith the returns of the election 
of United States Senator, held on November 2, 1926, as the law of this 
Commonwealth directs, 

I have the honor also to inform you that I have to-day signed and by 
registered mail delivered to Hon. WILLIAM S. Vane, a certificate which 
is as follows: 

“To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

“This is to certify that on the face of the returns filed in the office of 
the secretary of the Commonwealth of the election held on the 2d day 
of November, 1926, Witt1aM S. Vage appears to have been chosen by the 
qualified electors of the State of Pennsylvania a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the United States for the term 
of six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

“The form of words customarily used for such certificates by the gov- 
ernors of this Commonwealth and the form recommended by the Senate 
of the United States both include certification that the candidate in 
question bas been ‘duly chosen by the qualified electors’ of the Com- 
monwealth. 

I can not so certify, because I do not believe that Mr. Vara has been 
duly chosen. On the contrary, I am convinced and have repeatedly 
declared, that his nomination was partly bought and partly stolen, and 
that frauds committed in his interest have tainted both the primary and 
the general election, But even if there had been no fraud in the elec- 
tion, a man who was not honestly nominated can not be honestly entitled 
to a seat, 

“The stealing of votes for Mr. Vare, and the amount and the sources 
of the money spent in his behalf, make it clear to me that the election 
returns do not in fact correctly represent the will of the sovereign 
voters of Pennsylvania. 

“ Therefore, I have so worded the certificate required by law that I can 
sign {t without distorting the truth. 

“I have the honor to be, 

“Very respectfully yours, 


“ Girrorp PixcHoT, Governor.” 


Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the expenditure of such a large sum of money to 
secure the nomination of the said WILLIA S. Vara as a candidate for 
the United States Senate prima facie is contrary to sound publie policy, 
harmful to the dignity and honor of the Senate, dangerous to the per- 
petuity of a free government, and, together with the charges of cor- 
ruption and fraud made in the report of said committee, and substan- 
tiated by the evidence taken by said committee, and the charges of cor- 
ruption and fraud officially made by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
prima facie taints with fraud and corruption the credentials of the said 
WILLIAM S. Vane for a seat in the United States Senate; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the claim of the said WILIA S. Vars to a seat in 
the United States Senate is hereby referred to the said special com- 
mittee of the Senate, with instructions to grant such further hearing to 
the said WILLIAM S. Varn and to take such further evidence on its own 
motion as shall be proper in the premises, and to report to the Senate 
within 60 days if practicable; and that until the coming in of the report 
of said committee and until the final action of the Senate thereon the 
said WILLIAM S. Vare be, and he is hereby, denied a seat in the United 
States Senate: Provided, That the said WILLIAM S. VARE shall be ac- 
corded the privileges of the floor of the Senate for the purpose of being 
heard touching his right to receive the oath of office and to membership 
in the Senate, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I call especial attention to the fact that it was 
therein stated— 

That the expenditure of such a large sum of money to secure the 
nomination of the said WILLIAM S. Vars as a candidate for the United 
States Senate prima facie is contrary to sound public policy, harmful 
to the dignity and honor of the Senate, dangerous to the perpetuity of 
a free government, and, together with the charges of corruption and 
fraud made in the report of said committee, and substantiated by the 
evidence taken by said committee, prima facie taints with fraud and 
corruption the credentials of the said WILLIAM S. VARE for a seat in the 
United States Senate. 


That is what we have already said officially. That was the 
action of the Senate on the 9th day of December, 1927. It is 
said that was prima facie, and from that day to this, as far as 
the primary is concerned, not one scintilla of evidence has ever 
been offered by Mr. Vare to take away that charge. 

The Senate further said: 


Resolved, That the claim of the said WILLIAM S. VARE to a seat in the 
United States Senate is hereby referred to the said special committee 
of the Senate, with instructions to grant such further hearings to the 
said WILLIAM S. Vare and to take such further evidence on its own 
motion as shall be proper in the premises, and to report to the Senate 
within 60 days if practicable; and that until the coming in of the re- 
port of said committee and until the final action of the Senate thereon 
the said WILLIAu S. Vare be, and he is hereby, denied a seat in the 
United States Senate: Provided, That the said WILLIAM S. VARE shall 
be accorded the privileges of the floor of the Senate for the purpose of 
being heard touching his right to receive the oath of office and to mem- 
bership in the Senate. 


Mr. President, it was on the 9th day of December, 1927, when 
that resolution was adopted and the matter referred again to 
the special committee. The only reason was to give Mr. VARE 
more time. The committee had taken evidence. It was ad- 
mitted that to get the nomination of Mr. Vare in Pennsylvania 
there had been spent more than $785,000 in the primary. The 
Senate, in the face of that fact, adopted the resolution to which 
I have just called attention, because his friends were pleading 
then that this man wanted to offer some more evidence, that 
he wanted to refute the prima facie case which the committee 
said had been made against him, and which they said tarnished 
his credentials with fraud—and that was the full committee, 
too, and it was not a partisan committee. The report was signed 
by every member of the committee and we adopted the resolu- 
tion to give him another chance. From that day to this not a 
scintilla of evidence, as far as clearing up those charges in the 
primary is concerned, was ever offered in behalf of Mr. VARE. 

So it seems to me, as a matter of form, we ought to vote on 
the resolution. I submitted to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in the beginning that I was ready to vote on it without arguing 
it because the Senate is already on record. Senators have 
either got to go back on what they have done officially or they 
haye got to apologize to Newberry, they have got to apologize 
to Smith, and they have got to apologize to Insull. They must 
do that unless they now vote to adopt the resolution which is 
now pending before us. The resolution to which I have referred 
was adopted by 56 yeas and 30 nays, almost 2 to 1. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the yea-and-nay vote taken upon the Vare resoiu- 
tion which I have read, as recorded in the Senate on December 
9, 1927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The vote referred to is as follows: 


YEAS—56 


Ashurst, Barkley, Bayard, Black, Blaine, Bratton, Brookhart, Bruce, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Couzens, Curtis, Dale, Dill, Edwards, Ferris, 
Fletcher, Frazier, Gerry, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 
Howell, Johnson, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, La Follette, McKellar, 
McMaster, McNary, Mayfield, Neely, Norbeck, Nye, Overman, Pittman, 
Reed of Missouri, Robinson of Arkansas, Robinson of Indiana, Sheppard, 
Shipstead, Simmons, Stephens, Swanson, Thomas, Trammell, Tydings, 
Tyson, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Wheeler, and Willis. 

NAYS—20 


Bingham, Blease, Borah, Broussard, Deneen, Edge, Fess, Gillett, Goff, 
Gould, Greene, Hale, Keyes, McLean, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Pine, Rans- 
dell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, Smith, Smoot, 
Steck, Steiwer, Warren, Waterman, and Watson. 


NOT VOTING—8 7 


Du Pont, George, Gooding, Jones of New Mexico, King, Norris, Phipps, 
and Walsh of Montana, 


Ad 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the whereases of the resolu- 
tion refer to the primary and the general election both. In my 
opening argument I am going to confine myself entirely, as 
nearly as I can possibly do so except where the two matters 
overlap, to the evidence in relation to the primary. I shall 
make no other argument referring to the evidence now before 
the Senate as reported by the committee regarding the general 
election unless in the course of the debate it seems necessary 
that I should do so, and in that event I am prepared to go 
into it. 

I would like to have the Senate decide whether it is going 
to maintain the high moral standard and the high moral step 
which it took when it decided that the expenditure of so much 
money in behalf of a candidate vitiated his nomination; in 
other words, it disqualified the man in whose behalf it was 
spent and disqualified him from sitting in this Chamber. That 
is what we are going to be called upon to do when we vote 
upon the resolution—that and nothing else. It is nothing new. 

Mr. ident, I am going to refer to some of the evidence 
taken before the committee in regard to the primary. I hold 
in my hand one of the reports made by the special committee. 
I want to read from that report. In the first place, let me say 
that when the committee started to work they notified Mr. 
Vare, of course. Mr. Vare was represented during the hearings 
by an attorney. He appeared in person. He went on the wit- 
ness stand and testified. All this was done before the Senate 
took its first action and before the committee made its first 
report. 

The committee said, among other things: 

Personal expenditures by WILLIAM S. Van 
Reported by Vare-Beidleman organization 


Expenditures of Beldleman committee 
Expenditures of county committees (only 18 reporting) 


R. B. Strassburger, modification committee 
Total unpaid bills reported 
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Representative Vare testified that his personal expenditure of $71,436, 
which amounts to 8 per cent of the total expended in the interest of 
his candidacy, was entirely spent for campaign letters. At his esti- 
mate of 6% cents as the average cost of each letter, this amount of 
money would have paid for over 1,000,000 letters. 

The largest reported items of expenditures in each of the senatorial 
primary candidates’ behalf was for alleged “ publicity,” letter writing, 
newspapers, and billboard advertising, public speakers, and the like. 


It must be remembered that they were also investigating 
other candidates. Governor Pinchot was a candidate in the 
primary, and former Senator Pepper was also a candidate. I 
shall not refer to them only in so far as they have connection 
with the Vare expenditures, 


The next largest item was for watchers. 


I shall have considerable to say about watchers. If Members 
of the Senate will examine the evidence, I think they will be- 
come convinced that the employment of watchers was only a 
Pennsylvania method of bribing voters. They hired them by 
the thousand in Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh. They hire men 
of large families, which have several votes. They paid them off 
like an army is paid off. They were a week counting out the 
payments to this army of watchers. 


The item of watchers— 
The committee said— 


will be covered in a separate section of this report. 

The committee is reluctant to characterize the testimony of witnesses, 
It feels, however, compelled to say that a number of the witnesses who 
admitted they had turned over to the Vare campaign committee various 
large sums of money failed to satisfactorily account for the possession 
of these moneys or the sources from which the moneys were derived. 
In other instances witnesses claimed to have carried large sums of 
money in their pockets or to have had large sums of money in safe- 
deposit boxes and did not give to the committee convincing statements 
as to the sources from which these moneys were received cr why they 
were thus carried or kept. In other instances the alleged contributions 
were out of all proportion to the income or financial worth of these 
alleged contributors. The testimony must be read to be fully appre- 
ciated. Only a few brief excerpts are herein set forth. 

The largest individual contributor to the Vare campaign appears 
from the testimony to be Albert M. Greenfield, alleged wealthy real- 
estate dealer of Philadelphia and the adviser in such matters to various 
publie utilities of the State. 


Mark that, Senators. That is where the nose of the Power 
Trust appears under the flap of the tent of Mr, Vare. There is 
the connection. This man Greenfield, the committee said, was 
deere in such matters to various public utilities of the 

tate.” a ; 
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Now, listen to Greenfield’s testimony. He was twice on the 
stand. If he told the truth the first time, he told a falsehood 
the other time. I ask Senators merely to compare his testi- 
mony. He stated, as I remember, that he contributed $125,000 
to Mr. VAne’s campaign. He said it was his own money, I do 
not think anybody who heard him so testify believed him, and 
I do not think a careful analysis of the entire case will convince 
anybody else that his statement was true; but it is quite imma- 
terial whether it was his own money or came from the water- 
power public utilities companies of the State of Pennsylvania, 
whose interest he was always looking after. 


Mr. Greenfield— 
States the committee— 


was subpenaed by your committee, and when asked to state bis connec- 
tion with the campaign in any way, replied that he— 


Now, here is a quotation right out of his own mouth: 


Solicited some contributions for the campaign and turned them over 
to the treasurer. * * è I have no other connection with it. 


That is the end of the quotation; that is his testimony, that 
he solicited some contributions and turned those contributions 
over to the treasury. Then he said that he had “no other 
connection with” that campaign. 

Remember what he said under oath—I assume that he was 
under oath—and then take his testimony when he was recalled. 
The committee did not know the real facts at the time they 
first took his testimony; but they went on-and took the testi- 
mony of other witnesses and found out, evidently, that Mr, 
Greenfield had misrepresented the truth to them, and so they 
subpenaed him again and put him on the witness stand. The 
committee state: 


The testimony elicited from other witnesses indicated that very large 
contributions had been obtained from Greenfield. He was thereupon 
recalled to the stand and then admitted that he contributed $125,000. 
The pertinent portion of his testimony when recalled is given as 
follows— 


I am going to give it to the Senate verbatim 


The CHAIRMAN, Your name is Albert M. Greenfield? 

Mr. GRRENFIELD, Albert M. Greenfield. 

The CHAIRMAN. You reside in Philadelphia? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are the gentleman who on June 9 appeared be- 
fore this committee in response to a subpœna and stated to members 
of the committee through your friends that you were not treasurer of 
the Vare committee and that we had gotten the wrong man, evidently, 
and thereupon I asked you some questions merely for the record, 
althongh you were not under oath. You are that same gentleman? 

Mr, GREENFIELD. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. You answered in this form [reading]. 


Then the chairman of the committee read to him what I have 
already read to the Senate. 


The CHAIRMAN. You stated to Senator Gorr and myself, I believe, 
that you bad nothing to do with the Pepper campaign whatever? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No; I had nothing to do with the Pepper campaign ; 
surely not, because I supported Senator Varn; and I was not treasurer 
of the campaign, though 1 see it was quoted in the paper that I was. 

The Cuairman. Were you connected with the campaign in any way? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I solicited some contributions for the campaign and 
turned them over to the treasurer. All checks were made payable to 
him. I bad no other connection with it. I never made any disburse- 
ments. 

Then Senator Gorr asked you: 

“Would you come back at any time you were telegraphed for? 

„Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, indeed; whenever you want me I will come 
back.” 

Thereupon, after two or three more informal questions, you were 
asked this [reading] : 

“The CHAMRMAN. Just tell us before you go, although you are not 
under oath now, how much money did you collect? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I really kept no record, Senator. All those checks 
were made payable to the treasurer of the Vare campaign, but I should 
imagine I collected $50,000.” 

You made those statements? 


Thus far what the chairman read to Mr. Greenfield was the 
testimony he gave when he was on the witness stand the first, 
time, and the chairman then asked him: 


You made these statements? 


Mr. Greenfield replied: 


I did, sir. 
The CHARMAN, It has since come out in these hearings that you 
probably did have something else to do with the campaign of Mr. Varn 
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except to collect money. Now, I want you to tell us all you had to 
do with it. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, in the first instance, Senator, I asked to be 
excused that day, as I had some very important business in Philadel- 
phia, fully intending to come back upon your invitation; and, having 
been invited to attend this morning, I am here. I had very little more 
to do with the campaign, except to have made the contribution that 
was reported here, and to have collected the approximate sum of 
$50,000, as I stated to you when I last appeared. There was some 
intimation in the newspapers that there was some discrepancy in my 
statement. Well, there was no discrepancy in my statement, because, 
in the first instance, you did not ask me whether I made a contribu- 
tion; in the second instance, you did not ask me how much I con- 
tributed, and in the third instance, I felt that it might be boastful if 
I should offer information which in itself was in the record of the 
treasurer of the campaign committee, and which I felt would be offered 
when the treasurer was called; and I also expected to be recalled, 
and I asked to be excused that day so that I could hurry back to 
Philadelphia, where I had some important business to attend to. 

I had no intention, as I have not any now, to withhold any infor- 
mation from you that I may possess and which you may want. 

The CHamman. Well, I do not care to haggle about it. The record 
is here and speaks for itself. The question was asked, “Were you 
connected with the campaign "—meaning the Vare campaign —“ in any 
way?” You * * answered: 

“TI solicited some contributions for the campaign and turned them 
over to the treasurer, All checks were made payable to him. I had 
no other connection with it. I never made any disbursements.” 

Now, you did have connection other than the mere soliciting of con- 
tributions? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That was my only connection, Senator, with the 


campaign. 
The CRAnMAN. Was it? 
* * > $ + * kd 


Mr, GREENFIELD. I had no other, excepting that as a member of the 
business men’s committee, the Vare committee, I solicited these contri- 
butions to the campaign, obtained them, and sent them to Watson, the 
treasurer of the campaign committee, or took them to him, That 
was my only connection with the campaign. 

The CHARMAN. Did you give any money? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, indeed; I gave them 

The CHamman. All right; that is a very important connection. How 
much did you give? À 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I contributed $125,000. 

Mr. Greenfield further stated that of this sum, he obtained $100,000 
from banks of which he was an officer and that Representative VARE 
signed these notes jointly with him because of that fact. Mr. Green- 
field paid the notes himself (p. 935). 

The CHamMaN. Have those notes been paid yet? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who paid them? 

Mr. GREENFIELD, I did. 

The CHARMAN. By check? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

The CHAmMAN. Who paid you? 

Mr. Gnknxrtrro. Nobody. 

The CHARMAN. Nobody gave you any contribution at all? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, sir; it was my own contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN, Your credit was good at these banks? You could 
have borrowed the money of these banks, could you not? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, I am an officer and director of these banks, 
and under the rules we are limited in amount; so that, these are small 
institutions and the joint borrowings of directors would not permit of 
more borrowing except on other paper; and therefore I got this accom- 
modation paper from Van to enable me to get the money to make this 
contribution. 


I want Senators to consider that testimony. It is only a 
sample of the kind of testimony, running all through the hear- 
ings in volume after volume, given by witnesses who were trying 
to ayoid direct answers to Senator Reed. In this case the wit- 
ness got away with it the first time. He said then, “I had noth- 
ing to do with the campaign”; but when Senator Reed found 
out from other witnesses that he probably did have something 
else to do with the campaign, he was brought back, and when he 
was faced with the cross-fire of Senator Reed again he ad- 
mitted the facts which I have just read. That is the kind of 
men with whom the committee had to deal; that is the kind of 
men who were furnishing the sinews of war for Mr. Varr; that 
is the kind of men who want to impose upon this body a man 
whom they have bought and sold a dozen times over. 

Let me read a little more from Mr. Greenfield’s testimony : 


The CHARMAN. Have you been appointed to any office since the Vare 
campaign? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was elected a member of the board of trusts by 
the board of judges. That is hardly an office, but it is an honor. 
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The CHAIRMAN. That board controls a vast sum of money, does it not, 
and vast properties? 

Mr. GREENFIELD, It is a charity. 

The CHnamuax. It controls vast funds? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Oh, yes. 

The CHarrMan. Among others, it controls the Girard Estate, does 
it not? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. It has control of the Girard Estate; yes. 

The CHamuAN. What is the character of the properties that this 
trust which you belong to controls? What is the character of those 
properties? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I do not really know, but I should imagine it runs 
into a couple of hundred million. 


I do not know whether that has any connection with the 
Vare campaign, but it is an incident that this man, who rep- 
resented the Power Trust in Pennsylvania and contributed, as 
he says, out of his own private funds $125,000 to the Vare cam- 
paign, after the primary was appointed or elected to a very 
honorable office. As he says, the office was just an honor; but 
it turns out that the board of which he had the honor to be 
made a member handled annually a couple of hundred million 
dollars, He stated in the testimony which I read a while ago 
that he was a director in several banks, from which he bor- 
rowed the money and afterwards paid it. The handling of a 
couple of hundred million dollars would be an advantage to a 
few ordinary banks, would it not? It may be accidental, it 
may be a coincidence, but it so happens that this man who 
made a contribution of $125,000 on behalf of the Power Trust 
was put in a position almost immediately afterwards where his 
banks could handle $200,000,000 annually. So it was not much 
of a sacrifice to pay $125,000 to a campaign fund, for he made 
much more than that out of it. 

I will read a little further from the report of the committee. 
I have been reading the evidence which they quote. 

The committee further says: 


Another cash contributor to the Vare campaign was Thomas 8. 
Watson, sr., a coal dealer of Philadelphia. 


We would hardly expect an ordinary coal dealer to have mil- 
lions to contribute, or even thousands to contribute to a cam- 
paign fund when he was not running for office himself. He 
was a coal dealer. He claims that he contributed to Mr. VARES 
campaign fund $25,000. Is there anybody who believes that 
he paid that out of his own money? That is what he swears 
to; and he himself admitted that in his business the total aver- 
age daily receipts were from $200 to $300—the total receipts! 
He sold $200 worth of coal in a day, and the next day $300 
worth of coal. How much profit do you suppose there was in it 
for him? Enough profit so that he could contribute $25,000 to 
Vare’s campaign fund? 

Just use your imagination, if you want to; use your common 
sense, if you will; and you must reach the conclusion that testi- 
mony of this kind shows the evil and the corruption and the 
demagoguery that does not appear upon the surface. He never 
contributed $25,000 of his own money. 

Here is another man to whom the committee refers—Edward 
M. Kenna. He was road commissioner for Allegheny County— 
that is up in Pittsburgh—and treasurer of the Vare campaign 
committee in Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. He claims 
to have contributed $23,700 to Vare’s campaign up in Pitts- 
burgh. He likewise stated that this was the largest campaign 
contribution he had ever made. His compensation as road com- 
missioner is only $6,500 a year. 

Here is another one—John A. Fugassi, also a member of the 
Allegheny Highway Department. He claims to have contrib- 
uted $10,000; and Charles A. Anderson, city councilman of 
Pittsburgh, pretends to have contributed $3,000. 

One of these witnesses testified as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, being situated in this way financially, and with 
your living expenses for yourself and your wife only running about 
$2,000 a year, you want us to understand 

Mr. Fueasst. No; I—well 

The CHARMAN, You want us to believe that you took $10,000 of your 
money, enough to pay the total expenses of your wife and yourself for 
five years, and dumped it into a campaign? 

Mr. Fucasst. I done this because Mr. Kenna has been a real close 
personal friend of mine for 25 years— 


Mr. Kenna was the treasurer who was soliciting him— 


and when I went in this fight we thought that we were going to get 
some help. 

The CHAIRMAN., From where? 

Mr. Fucassi. Well, I mean—that is, political help from individuals 
in Allegheny County. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean money; some help through money? 

Mr, Fucassi. No; not exactly money. 
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The CHam max. What has this got to do with it, then, if it was not 
money? 

Mr. Fueasst. I will tell you, Mr. Kenna asked me at that time if 
I would stick with them, and I said I would. 


And that accounts for his contributing this large sum of 
money. 
Further on the committee say: 


The testimony of Mr. Charles Anderson, who, as has been stated, 
pretended to have contributed $3,000, is far too incoherent to quote. 


Listen to that, Senators. This is your own committee. This 
is the committee that you appointed, whose report you practi- 
cally adopted. They say that the testimony of this man who 
contributed $3,000 is far too incoherent to quote. 


He seems to have had no very clear idea of the transactions himself, 

The story told by Anderson did not at all convince the committee 
that he was either financially able to have contributed $3,000, or he 
did in fact contribute that amount from his own moneys, although 
it is probably true that he did hand that amount of money to the 
campaign committee. His testimony will be found on page 804 and 
following pages and page 895 and following pages. 


Mr. President, one of the witnesses was Thomas W. Cunning- 
ham. You all remember about Thomas W. Cunningham. 
refused to answer questions. He was in contempt of the com- 
mittee; and we passed a resolution directing the Sergeant at 
Arms to arrest him, and the Sergeant at Arms did arrest him, 
over in Philadelphia. Mr. Cunningham sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus over there, but the district court remanded him 
to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms. He appealed the 
matter to the court of appeals and they reversed the district 
court and ordered him discharged. Then the committee ap- 
pealed the matter to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the Supreme Court upheld the first finding of the district 
court and overruled the court of appeals and ordered him re- 
turned to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms, I have before 
me here on my desk the full report of the Supreme Court, and 
I may take occasion before I get through to call your attention 
to it; but that was Cunningham—Thomas W. Cunningham. 

The committee have something to say about him. 

Thomas W. Cunningham was clerk of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of Philadelphia. He was treasurer of the State Re- 
publican committee; and he claimed that he contributed $50,000 
to the Vare campaign fund—$25,000 at one time and $25,000 at 
another, 


A subpœna was issued 
Says the committee— 


for his appearance early in June. A diligent search failed to locate 
him. 


They could not find him, even though he was clerk of the 
court of quarter sessions in Philadelphia. 


Finally, Representative Golder, of the fourth district of Pennsyl- 
vania, communicated with the committee, stating that Cunningham 
would accept service. His whereabouts was disclosed and he was 
served. He appeared before your committee in its session in the 
Federal Building in the city of Chicago on July 29, 1926. With him 
appeared Representative Benjamin M. Golder, who stated that Mr. 
Cunningham had requested that he be permitted to attend as his 
attorney. Mr. Cunningham, both for himself and through his attor- 
ney, protested the jurisdiction of your committee and refused to answer 
questions put to him and denied the committee any information beyond 
the following facts of his name, residence, and occupation as clerk of 
the quarter sessions court; that he contributed $25,000 to the Vare 
campaign fund through Thomas F. Watson on April 10, 1926, and 
$25,000 on April 13. 


And that is all they got out of him. 

Mr. Cunningham committed an offense. He is liable now to 
be brought before the bar of the Senate at any time and 
compelled to testify or go to jail. He told what his name was. 
He said what his business was—that he was the clerk of this 
court. I have forgotten what his salary was, but it was a com- 
paratively insignificant salary compared with the contribution; 
and he said that he contributed, on April 10, $25,000. Three 
days later he contributed $25,000 more. He did not do it by 
check. If he had made that contribution, and had done it by 
check, of course he could easily have demonstrated to the com- 
mittee that he had made the payment; but he had contributed it 
in cash, he said. He would not tell them where he got it, except 
that he got it out of his own pocket. He had been carrying it 


around on his person—$25,000. Then he went up and paid 
$25,000 to the treasurer; and then, after carrying another 
$25,000 around for a few days, he went up and paid that to the 
treasurer. 
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Does anybody believe that he was telling the truth? Can 
anyone read his testimony and say that he was even half an 
honest man? 

That is the kind of fellows the committee had to go up 
against, That is the kind of unwilling witnesses they had to 
screw the testimony out of. That is the kind of witnesses who 
backed up this great man Vare. That is the kind of evidence 
on which he made his campaign—$50,000 contributed by this 
man! 

Everybody knows that no such thing happened. Somebody 
contributed that money. They had to make up the record. 
They had to find fellows who would testify that they had con- 
tributed it; but when they were put on the stand they did not 
dare tell where they got the money, how they paid it, or where 
they had it on deposit, because they knew that if they told a 
lie then the committee would be able to run it down and find 
out what the truth was. 

So here is another falsifying witness. I have no hesitancy in 
denouncing his testimony as false. That he carried the money 
and dumped it into the pot I have no doubt; but the source 
of the money is yet a secret which this committee, with all the 
ingennity of its able chairman and membership, was unable to 
find out ; and that is the kind of a man they want to seat. That 
is part of the $785,000 that was paid to buy a seat in the 
United States Senate. 

Now, let me read some of his testimony: 


The CHAmMAN. What is your occupation or business? 

Mr. CunNINGHAM, Clerk of the quarter sessions court. 

The CHAMMAN. With what political organization were you connected 
during the recent primary in Pennsylvania—the last primary? 


That means the Vare primary. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The Republican organization of Philadelphia 
County. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who was the chairman of that organization? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Thomas F. Watson. 

The CHAIRMAN. And what candidate for the Senate was that organi- 
zation supporting? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Congressman Vann—W. S. VARE. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you collect any money for use In that campaign? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I did not. 

The CHARMAN, Was any money given to you for use in that campaign? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Not one cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. I mean to include in money, of course, checks or 
drafts or anything 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No check, no drafts, or anything. 

The CHAIRMAN, That you got money on? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did you handle any money in that campaign? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did you deliver any money to any person? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I did, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is handling money, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I did not catch your way of saying that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. To whom did you give any money? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I handed money to Thomas F. Watson, $25,000, on 
the 10th day of April, 1926. 


Do you think he is an honest man? Do you think any honest 
man would testify as he has testified, that he did not handle a 
cent—not a penny; no checks cashed; no drafts cashed? 

Was any money given to you for use in that campaign? 

Not one cent— 


He said. Let us go on. 


The CHAIRMAN. Where did you get that money? 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I got that money out of my own private funds. 


He never had that much money at once in his life. 


The CHAIRMAN. How is that? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Out of my own private funds. 

The CHAIRMAN, Your own private moneys? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir; my own money; my own money. 
The CHAIRMAN. How long had it been your own money? 


Now comes in the attorney, Mr. Golder. 


Mr. GOLDER: Mr. Chairman, may I state an objection at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. You may. 

Mr. GOLDER, I have advised Mr. Cunningham that, in my judgment, 
this committee has no jurisdiction— 


And so on and so on. He made a long objection as a lawyer, 
and when he got through the chairman said: 


What was my last question? 
(The question was read by the reporter, as follows:) 
“The CHARMAN, How long had it been your own money?” 
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personal question. It is my own private business. 

The CHAmMAN. Where did you get this $25,000 you say you gave to 
Mr. Watson? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I refuse to answer that question, 
personal, 

The CHARMAN. Where were you keeping this $25,000 before you gave 
it to Mr. Watson? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is another personal question, Senator. I 
refuse to answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you give this money to Mr. Watson in cash or 
by check? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I gave it to him as cash. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where were you when you gave it to him? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I took it down to his headquarters at the Walton 
Hotel on the 10th day of April. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you have it in your pocket when you gave it 
to him—before you gave it to him? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Where did you get it from to put in your pocket? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, That is a personal question, and I decline to 
answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long bad you had this money in your posses- 
sion? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM, That is another personal question, and I decline 
to answer it. 


And so on. He goes over the same ground again, and refuses 
to give any information. Finally the chairman said: 


You knew that a subpoena had been issued for you, did you not? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The last three or four days I got in touch with 
the papers, and I found out that there were subpmnas, according to the 
newspapers, and I came back to Philadelphia on the 8th day of July. 

The CHARMAN. Did you give any other money than the $25,000 to 
anybody during this campaign? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Yes; on the 13th day of April I gave Mr, Watson 
$25,000 more. 

The CHARMAN. So that you gave Mr. Watson a total of $50,000? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. $50,000; of my own money. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where did you get the second $25,000 from? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I refuse to answer that question, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. You refuse to tell the committee anything about 
where you received this money from? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Yes, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The sources from which the money was received? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long had the money been in your possession? 
You refuse to tell that to the committee? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I certainly do, because I think that is a personal, 
private question. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long bad you been saving up or accumulating 
this $50,000? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I do not like to object to your questions, Senator, 
because I think a man’s own money—why, I don't want to make it 
public to the press, to the newspapers in Philadelphia, about my private 
affairs, how I got this money or how I saved it. 

The CHainMAN. Have you inherited any considerable sums of money? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Never inherited a dollar in my life. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you been speculating in stocks or bonds or 
upon the board, so that you accumulated the money in that way? 

Mr. Gotper. I object to that question and advise Mr. Cunningham 
that he need not answer. 

The CHamnuax. What does the witness say? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I refuse to answer. 

The CHammMAN. Have you turned in on your tax returns any $50,000 
for taxation purposes? 

Mr. GOLDER. I object to that question, Senator, and advise the wit- 
ness that he need not answer. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I refuse to answer. 


There is some more interesting testimony. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there was a pro- 
ceeding had, was there not, to bring the witness into contempt? 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator tell us the present 
status of that proceeding? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will remember that the law in 
such cases is that, first, a witness who refuses to answer com- 
mits a crime, under a certain statute; second, that in the very 
first act he is guilty of contempt of the Senate. The Senate 
took both necessary steps. They passed a resolution directing 
the Sergeant at Arms to arrest Mr. Cunningham and bring him 
before the bar of the Senate. The Sergeant at Arms went to 
Philadelphia with the warrant of the Senate and arrested him. 
Immediately Cunningham sued out a writ of habeas corpus 
before the Federal district court in Philadelphia. Upon hearing 
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and argument before the judge, the court dismissed the appli- 
cation of Cunningham and ordered him returned to the custody 
of the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. Then Cunningham 
appealed the case to the circuit court of appeals sitting in Phila- 
delphia, and after a time the case was heard and argued and 
briefs were filed. In its decision that court reversed the district 
court and ordered Cunningham released. Then the committee, 
on behalf of the Senate, appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where in due time it was argued. 
That court reversed the circuit court of appeals and reinstated 
the judgment of the district court ordering Cunningham re- 
turned. I have here the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case. 

That was one case. The Senator must remember that both 
cases arose out of the same identical situation. So, if the 
committee had jurisdiction in one case—and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by unanimous opinion, held that 
they did have—they must have had jurisdiction in both cases. 

In the other case the United States district attorney here in 
the District of Columbia submitted the matter to a grand 
jury, and they returned an indictment against Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He having refused to answer 
questions in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. NORRIS. He having refused in the District of Columbia 
to answer the committee’s questions. A deputy marshal was 
sent over to Philadelphia, and he arrested Cunningham over 
there. Cunningham applied for a writ of habeas corpus, just 
as he had in the other case. The district court remanded him. 
The circuit court of appeals reversed the district court and 
held that the committee had no jurisdiction. That is where 
that case ended. It was decided before the Supreme Court had 
rendered a decision in the first case to which I referred, 
wherein they said that the committee had jurisdiction. 

I took the matter up with the district attorney here some 
time ago and asked him what he was doing about prosecuting 
that case. It seemed to me that when the Supreme Court had 
passed on the matter their decision applied to one case just the 
same as to the other. The district attorney told me that he 
had asked the Federal district attorney in Philadelphia to pre- 
sent a motion for a rehearing, and he thought that, since the 
Supreme Court had reversed the lower court in the other case, 
it would be only a matter of form. He said that if the court 
would not allow a rehearing, he would ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral to apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari to 
take the case up to that court. That, I think, states the history 
and status of the two cases in a general way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What was the ground upon which 
the circuit court of appeals held that the committee had no 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. NORRIS. They held the questions were not proper ques- 
tions. I have read some of the questions into the Recorp to-day 
so that Senators can form their own opinions about them. 
Incidentally, the Supreme Court held that the questions were 
proper, so I do not think there will be any doubt whatever about 
the legal status if the district attorney will carry the case up. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I propounded that question to the 
Senator because I could not conceive that any court would hold 
that those questions were not relevant. 

Mr. NORRIS. The court did. Now I will read further from 
Mr. Cunningham’s testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are the only man who has come here who has 
been unwilling to tell where he got his money. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Well, Senator, I am an American citizen. I was 
born in the greatest American city to-day in the United States—Phila- 
delphia—and I have never been used to telling people where I went or 
what I done or how I made my money, and I am too old now to change 
my thought of mind. 

The CHamuax. You just formed the habit of independence? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I formed that habit through my late friend, Sena- 
tor Penrose. I guess I learned that trick from him—saving money and 
putting it away and keeping it under cover. I have been with him, and 
I was his friend to the day he died. 


He is boasting of his ability to conceal proper evidence from 
the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. You say you learned this habit of putting it away 
from Penrose? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. He was a past master in not letting his 
right hand know what his left hand done, and he dealt absolutely in 
cash. The “long green was the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any danger involved in your right hand 
knowing what your left hand does? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Well, I never let it be known. 

The CHAarmMan. You do not even want to know yourself? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Sometimes I really do not, 
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The CHAIRMAN. And that is one of the attributes of independence in 
Pennsylvania, is it? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, That your right hand shall not know what your left 
hand does? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. If a great many people would do that, 
there would not be so much trouble in Chicago and other big cities. 


Mr. President, that is Cunningham, who contributed to the 
extent of $50,000, a man who stands to-day in contempt of the 
United States Senate, adjudicated to be so by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He laughs in the face of the committee, 
he mocks them when they try to have him tell something about 
this $50,000. He says to the Senate and to the committee and 
to the country, “It is none of your business. It is my money. 
I took it out of my pocket. I refuse to tell you where I got it.“ 

He is not like some of the other fellows, who did give a 
reason, but gave a false reason. He is different, because he 
refused to answer. Then he boasted, while he was sitting there 
under oath, that he dealt in the “long green.” Let us see what 
he said: 


I learned that trick from him 
Meaning Penrose— 


saving money and putting it away and keeping it under cover. 
been with him, and I was his friend to the day he died, 


Further on he said, referring again to Penrose: 


Yes, sir. He was a past master in not letting his right hand know 
what his left hand done, and he dealt absolutely in cash, 


That is what Cunningham did. He learned from Penrose to 
deal in cash in political matters. 


The “long green” was the issue. 


Mr. President, that is a sample of the testimony in behalf of 
Mr. Vare. That is where they undertook to show that they 
made an honest expenditure of the money, spent for publicity, 
spent for letters, and yet the man who handled as high as 
$50,000 and another one $125,000 gave no accurate account of 
where they got it and whose money it really was. We do know 
from these men that many of them never had in their lives 
one-tenth of the anrount they are alleged to have contributed. 
I have a list of all of the alleged contributors. I have written 
to a good many of them. Some of them, where they are given 
on the list as having made contributions, have said that they 
never contributed a thing. I have a letter on my desk from a 
Philadelphia business man who said in his letter that he never 
contributed a penny and that the first he ever heard of his con- 
tributing was when I wrote him the letter and told him that he 
was on the official list filed in Harrisburg by the treasurer of 
the Vare committee. There is no doubt that dozens and dozens 
of them never contributed anything. Another man listed as a 
contributor wrote to me about it and said he did not make any 
contribution, and that the nroney noted there came from a 
large number of contributors who had given it to him. If 
that were true, it would not be so bad, although the law of 
Pennsylvania requires that the treasurer of the committee shall 
file at the capitol a sworn statement, and I have a photostatic 
copy of the oath taken in regard to it, showing where they got 
the money and where and how they paid it out. 

The truth is that this money was contributed by men whose 
identity they dared not disclose. That is the reason why Cun- 
ningham, the friend of Varn, the backer of Vare, would rather 
go to jail than to tell where he got the money. It has cost him 
already a great deal of money. He has gone to the Supreme 
Court with one case and he will be there with another one be- 
fore he gets through refusing to answer a simple question, 
“Where did you get that money and how long had you carried 
it in your pocket?” Every sensible man knows that the con- 
tribution was not of his own money. It is in thus covering up 
the evidence that they are experts. 

Mr. President, there are a good many things here that I have 
not properly arranged because I did not have any idea the de- 
bate was going to take the turn to-day which it has taken. I 
did not have time to arrange these matters as I want to present 
them to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit an inquiry, with the permission of the Senator haying the 
floor. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What was the unanimous- 
consent order as to the hour of convening and the hour of ad- 
journment hereafter? I was compelled to be absent from the 
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Chamber when the matter was considered and there seems to 
be a little confusion as to the order entered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I say it was not an 
order. It was a motion that while the Vare matter is pending 
ee Senate shall meet at 10.30 a. m. and remain in session until 

30 p. m. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then, of course, that arrange- 
ment is not effective for to-day, but would become effective to- 
morrow in natural sequence. I suggest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Regn] that we terminate proceedings for the 
day, in view of the fact that the Senator from Nebraska has 
been speaking for a considerable length of time and is no doubt 
tired. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Nebraska is willing I sug- 
gest that we have a short executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield for that purpose. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR TACOMA, WASH. 


During the delivery of the speech of Mr, Norris— 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
few moments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator desire to make some re- 
marks? 

Mr. DILL. I desire to speak for only two or three minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL, I would not interrupt the proceedings if it were 
not that I want to introduce a joint resolution and have it pend- 
ing, so that it may later be considered. 

Mr. President, there has been such an acute shortage of water 
and rainfall in the Puget Sound region and the municipally 
operated hydroelectric plants there are running so short of 
power that the industries in those communities are about to be 
stopped and great numbers of men will be thrown out of work. 
We have been trying to induce the Secretary of the Navy to per- 
mit the use of the airplane carrier Leæington to supply the 
power that is needed by the municipal plants, one of which is 
furnishing about 10 per cent and the other about 20 per cent of 
its normal capacity, and the Secretary of the Navy 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GLASS. I had supposed that the Senate was proceeding 
under a unanimous-consent agreement. If the Senator from 
Washington proceeds with another matter now, will not that 
displace the unanimous-consent order? 
ae PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, it 

ll not. 

Mr. DILL. I am not going to ask to take up any other mat- 
ter at this time. I merely wish to make a short statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Washington, of course, 
could make his statement if he obtained the floor anyway, but 
he is not asking the Senate to take any action, as I understand. 

Mr. GLASS. I had supposed he was. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. DILL. The Secretary of the Navy has made use of the 
Lexington dependent upon the consent to an agreement by the 
private power company which is already borrowing or buying 
power from the navy yard. I think it is such an unjust and in- 
defensible ruling that I have prepared a joint resolution, which 
I wish to have printed in the Recorp and which I shall call up 
for action at the first opportunity. It directs the Secretary of 
the Navy to intervene and to permit the use of the airplane 
carrier Lexington during the emergency, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest that the joint 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
order that the facts may be ascertained, 

Mr. DILL. I do not want it referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. If it shall be referred to that committee, I do 
not know when it will get out of there. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator does not suppose that Congress 
would act without any information on the subject, does he? We 
are certainly entitled to know what the effect and result of the 
proposed action will be. We can not enact legislation such as 
this on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to offer the joint resolution so that it 
may be printed and may be considered at the proper time. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object to its introduction at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DILL subsequently said: Mr. President, a few moments 
ago I asked unanimous consent to introduce a joint resolution. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] insisted that it go 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. Under the rule, I know 
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that if that insistence is made by any Senator I am compelled 
to yield. I was so anxious to get the matter up for action that 
I did not waut to have that done. I am willing to agree, how- 
ever, that the joint resolution may be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, because that is the only way whereby I can 
get action. r 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) providing for temporarily 
furnishing electric power to the people and industries of Tacoma, 
Wash., and vicinity, by use of the naval airplane carrier Les- 
ington was read twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

(All nominations received this day and those confirmed ap- 
pear at the end of to-day’s Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patrerson in the chair) 
laid before the Senate sundry messages from the President 
transmitting executive nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, and which appear at the end of to-day's 
Senate proceedings. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs I report back favorably several nominations for the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nominations will be placed 
on the calendar. 

THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further reports 
of committees the calendar is in order. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to announce the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the two judiciary nominations 
had better go over. A number of Senators who are not here 
want to be present when they are considered. I ask that they 
may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to announce the nominations 
of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
firmation of the postmasters en bloc? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The nominations are confirmed, and the 
President will be notified. 

; ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate do now adjourn, the ad- 
journment being until 10.30 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, December 
4, 1929, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 3, 1929 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
J. Duncan Adams, of South Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, western district of South Carolina, vice Robert Kirk- 
sey, term expired. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUÐ 


Frank W. Donaldson, of Morristown, Tenn., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Tennessee in place of Lee 
Brock, resigned. 

Pustic HEALTH Service 


Passed Asst. Surg. Milton V. Veldee to be a surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from October 10, 1929. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lieut. Robert Scurlark Moore, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

First Lieut. Joseph Harris, Coast Artillery Corps, effective 
February 1, 1930, with rank from June 27, 1925. 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 


Maj. Clyde Vincent Simpson, Cavalry (assigned to duty with 
Signal Corps), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 
Lieut. Col. William Allen Austin, Cavalry, from November 16, 
1929 


Lieut. Col. Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser, Quartermaster Corps, 

from November 20, 1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels A 

Maj. Edward Dahl Ardery, Corps of Engineers, from Novem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Maj. Richard Coke Burleson, Field Artillery, from November 
16, 1929. 

Maj. Lloyd Patzlaff Horsfall, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 16, 1929. 

Maj. Charles Gearhart Mettler, Ordnance Department, from 
November 19, 1929, 

Maj. Morgan Lewis Brett, Ordnance Department, from No- 
vember 20, 1929. 

To be majors 

Capt. Ralph Arthur William Pearson, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Capt. Raymond Holmes Bishop, Infantry, from November 16, 
1929 


Capt. James A. Summersett, jr., Infantry, from November 16, 
1929. 

Capt. Hugh Coskery Gilchrist, Infantry, from November 19, 
1929. 

Capt. Joseph A. Sheridan, Field Artillery, from November 20, 
1929. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. Clyde Wakefield Scogin, Dental Corps, from November 
17, 1929. 


Capt. James Lawrence Olsen, Dental Corps, from November 
17, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Brecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 3, 
1929 


PoSTMASTERS 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


James E. Minter, Laurens. 
Paul H. Norris, Parris Island, 
Wesley D. Banks, St. Matthews. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, December 3, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord God give us hope, faith, and purpose to so live that 
each of us shall be a blessing to our fellow men. Bless every 
act that starts a new influence for Thee and for our country. 
We ask Thee to teach us that wisdom that shall enable us to 
be useful for truth, for honor, for goodness, for fidelity, and 
for genuine manliness. Redeem our land from self-indulgence 
and from destructive materialism, and bring it into the full 
light and knowledge of that truth that shall make it per- 
manently free and strong. Bless us this day with that quie- 
tude and tranquillity of spirit that cometh from the infinite 
2 of the Father of us all- through Christ, our Savior. 

en, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, your committee, appointed on 
the part of the House to join with a like committee on the part 
of the Senate, to wait upon the President and inform him that 
a quorum of both Houses is assembled and ready to receive any 
communication he may have to make, have performed that duty 
and beg to report that the President will communicate with 
the Congress forthwith by a message in writing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet may I 
renew the request I made yesterday that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr, GorpssoroucH] next Monday morning may have 
one hour to address the House, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, on the 
question of branch banking, in which there are no political ques- 
tions involved? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
eonsent that on Monday, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gorpsnon- 
ouGH] may be permitted to address the House for one hour 
on the subject of branch banking. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I wish to give notice to Members of the 
House that a number of appropriation bills are coming along 
upon which there will be liberal general debate, and I ask that 
Members, so far as possible, obtain their time under general 
debate instead of asking permission to address the House. It 
will be better and fairer to everybody if this is done. I shall 
try to be as strict as possible in holding requests for permission 
to address the House down to the lowest practicable limit while 
appropriation bills are being considered. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman also be liberal in his 
requests on the chairmen of committees to see that sufficient 
time is granted for general debate? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. I shall ask that the chairmen of com- 
mittees in charge of bills be liberal in allowing general debate 
on appropriation bills. I hope the appropriation bills may be 
thoroughly discussed and explained to the House and that those 
in charge of them will be liberal in the allowance of general 
debate. 

I have no objection to the pending request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an Armistice Day 
address delivered by myself at Duluth, Minn., on November 11 
last, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert an address made by 
myself at Armistice Day exercises at the Lyceum Theater at 
Duluth, Minn., on November 11, 1929, under the auspices of 
David Wisted Post of the American Legion. 

The address is as follows: 


Twenty years ago the leading thinkers in Europe and America were 
telling us that war, so far as the Western Hemisphere was concerned, 
was unthinkable and impossible. They argued that with the advance 
of civilization people had come to a better understanding; that the 
business enterprises and industries of the world would suffer from a 
war and therefore could be depended upon to shape public opinion in 
the interests of a peaceable settlement of international disputes. They 
were sincere in their opinions. 

While none cared to question this popular conclusion, forces were 
at work which, in the light of what has happened, compel us to say 
that those prophets were wrong. While the talk of a world at peace 
was going on the nations were building more battleships, increasing the 
size of their armies, each endeavoring, with its warlike preparations, 
to outdistance the neighbor, each endeavoring to have a larger army 
and a larger navy and better fortifications than a neighboring coun- 
try. This competition continued for a long time, until the nations 
were an armed camp and the spirit of nationalism became more and 
more pronounced. 

Hand in hand with the program of larger and larger navies and 
larger and larger armies, the treachery of diplomacy was developed to 
suit the new occasions. Secret treaties were made, and each nation, 
through its diplomatic channels, was bound by all of the arts of deceit 
to break faith with its neighbor whenever its advantage could be pro- 
moted. Thus was made ever more intense the spirit of nationalism, 
where each nation looked to its own preservation and its own advan- 
tage with the hope that it might in time become the ruler of the world. 
To gain those ends anything that would harm a rival or work to the 
disadvantage of a neighbor was not only proper and legitimate but the 
highest aim and accomplishment of diplomacy. 

With this background in 1914 there came the war which eventually 
involyed the principal nations of the world. The United States entered 
that conflict to make the world safe for democracy. In November, 1918, 
there were approximately 4,000,000 men from the United States under 
arms, The numbers in European nations were even greater than this, 
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Eleven years ago to-day the world conflict came to an end with the 
signing of an agreement which was called the armistice, by the terms 
of which the nations engaged in that conflict entered into an agreement 
to cease hostilities and to have their diplomats work out a treaty of 
peace in accordance with this compact. The active work of the soldier 
ended on that day. If, as has been claimed, war will destroy civiliza- 
tion, then November 11 is indeed a day that will occupy a large place 
in the history of the world, and it is the day of days on which exer- 
eises such as these should be held to mark the ending of the most tre- 
mendous conflict through which the world has ever passed, and which 
civilization has ever survived. 

While the work of the soldier ended on that day, the work of the 
diplomat commenced. No more important task was ever assigned to 
mortal men. Their task was to give us a free and peaceful world. It 
has been claimed that they failed, and gave us, instead, a chaos of dis- 
order and intrigue and bankruptcy in world affairs. The conditions 
under which treaties of peace were to be made were fixed by the terms 
of the armistice contract. It was the duty of the diplomats to execute 
that agreement. It has been claimed that they failed in their duty and 
resorted to the old arts of trickery, treachery, and deceit in diplomacy, 
and that their efforts were employed or directed in trying to evade the 
spirit and purpose of the armistice agreement. While the soldiers 
fought to end war, it bas been charged that the diplomats sowed the 
seeds of new wars. 

In spite of these handicaps, those who are optimistic, point to the fact 
that real progress has been made in the direction of world peace. The 
nations of the world have formed a League of Nations which has for its 
lofty purpose the settlement of national wrongs without resort to the 
machinery of war. A World Court has been created to which the nations 
ean go for the arbitration of their disputes. Conferences for the limita- 
tlon of naval armaments have been held, and another one is now in 
prospect. Whatever our attitude toward these developments, it is im- 
portant to note that they have been achieved in spite of the handicaps 
of the traditions of old methods of diplomacy, and within the short 
space of 11 years. 

I believe, however, that the greatest step looking to world peace 
which has been taken since November 11, 1918, a step even as important 
as those which resulted in the Kellogg treaty, and perhaps the greatest 
event in all times working to that end, was the visit of Ramsey MacDon- 
ald, Prime Minister of Great Britain, to the United States of America 
in October, 1929. I say this because it is my opinion, and my hope, that 
his visit marked the beginning of the end of old-time methods of diplo- 
macy. When in the history of the world has there ever been such a 
meeting as took place between this British statesman and President 
Hoover, each acting as spokesman for a great nation? How does Mac- 
Donald describe that meeting? This is his own language: 

“ We tried, as I have said, for no alliances, and no balances of power, 
We did not sit down to play a creeping and waiting game. We did not 
watch each other as swordsmen watch each other or as prize fighters 
study the faces of each other. We did not begin by offering little 
things, trying to best each other, and then to advance step by step and 
stage by stage as the one forced the other. We did not examine state- 
ments meticulously in order to discover how we could put something 
over the other without his knowing it. 

“The method was altogether different. We knew what we were out 
for. We stated the difficulties of our respective countries. He told 
me his. I, equally frank, told him mine. He told me what he thought 
he could do; I told him what I thought I could do. He told me what 
public opinion demanded of him; I told him what public opinion de- 
manded of me. 

“In that sincerity, in that simplicity, in that informality, we con- 
ducted our negotiations and that is the reason why, in four brief days, 
we came to conclusions that under the old diplomacy would have taken 
at least as many months to have achieved. 

“There has been nothing discussed which the two governments would 
not be happy to see discussed on the same basis with all the powers 
in the world. The understanding we have been trying to establish will 
always be incomplete and unsatisfactory until it has become the com- 
mon possession of all the nations on the face of the earth.” 

If I sought for a dramatic incident that held out hope of peace and 
good will among nations, I would find it nowhere except as I found it 
in the meeting between these two great men. Twenty years ago such a 
conference was out of the question. 

Truly, times have changed since that incident related by a United 
States Senator, who tells of a visit of foreign diplomats to the Senate 
of the United States, of their promises and pledges made to that body, 
while their pockets were bulging with secret treaties which made false 
every promise and every pledge that they made. 

So, those who hope for a world peace on a solid and lasting founda- 
tion have much to comfort them. And if out of a World War, with its 
hardships, its hatreds, and its horrors, its toll of human life and its 
aftermath of broken men, its sorrow and its misery and ruin, there can 
eome a better understanding among the nations of the world, if out of 
this there will come new institutions where nations can and will settle 
their disputes without resort to the sword, then that war has not been 
fought in vain, 
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In this service of commemoration may I repeat in substance what has 
been said on numerous other occasions. And that is this: That the 
American people have recognized, and again to-day recognize, the great 
debt of gratitude which they owe to their soldiers and sailors and 
marines in the World War. There are none to deny the heroism and 
valor of our Army and Navy in that conflict. In it the flower of young 
American manhood was engaged. There is no blemish on the record 
they made. They responded to every call of duty, justified the faith 
of the American people in the part which they took in the world 
conflict. And so again let us here and now say to the men who fought 
for America in the World War that a grateful people reverence the 
memory of our dead heroes and pay a full measure of public appre 
ciation and honor to those who are living. 

In many ways our Government has given concrete expression of its 
gratitude to the veterans. Many laws have been enacted for their bene- 
fit. A system of Government insurance has been provided. Compensa- 
tion to their dependents is paid by the Government. Hospitals for 
their care have been built, equipped, and are now being operated by the 
Government. They are entitled to a preference in Government positions. 
Some 300,000 disabled veterans have been paid or are now being paid 
compensation for disability incurred in service. And in other ways the 
Government has recognized that the veterans are entitled to its generous 
help, for the great service they have rendered to America. 

I know of no better time or place to talk frankly about the legisla- 
tive program for the future, so far as it concerns the veterans of the 
World War. I have noted from time to time criticism, due to the fail- 
ure of Congress before I became a Member of that body, to pass legis- 
lation building new and additional hospitals. I have noted the sug- 
gestions that money was appropriated for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the care of hogs and livestock, but that appropriations were 
refused for new hospitals for the care of the disabled. I do not here 
discuss the soundness of the argument. Nor do I go into the question 
of the need for new and additional hospitals. I do say, however, that, 
if that need is imperative, I believe that the Congress of the United 
States should and will provide those additional facilities. It has not 
been the policy of our national leaders to deny to the World War vet- 
erans hospital treatment to which they are justly entitled. Personally 
I believe that instead of building new hospitals the law should be 
amended to permit hospital and medical treatment in private hospitals 
at Government expense. I believe such procedure has many advantages 
and would solve the problem. 

My limited experience with the workings of the Veterans’ Burean has 
convinced me that the law providing compensation for disabled soldiers 
should be changed, I have been informed that there are approximately 
800,000 men receiving compensation where they have been able to show 
that their disability was connected with service. 

Also that there are probably an additional 250,000 men who are 
actually disabled, but who are barred from compensation because they 
have not been able to show that their disability was service connected. 
My office has personally handled numerous cases of this kind. In the 
majority of them I am of the opinion that their disability has resulted 
directly or indirectly from Government service. For one reason or an- 
other they are unable to show it. The attitude of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau seems to me to raise every presumption against these men. I 
favor a change in the law so that a disabled veteran will receive com- 
pensation unless the Government can show that his disability could in 
no way have resulted from military service. 

Strange to say, this suggested change does not meet with favor, and 
especially in quarters where you would expect to find encouragement. 
And yet only by an amendment of the law in this way can justice be 
done to a large body of disabled veterans; and those who know the 
facts and have the welfare of the veterans uppermost in their minds 
can not escape the necessity of support for this legislation. A tribute 
of appreciation for the World War veterans becomes but an empty 
platitude when arbitrary rules and regulations deny compensation to a 
human wreck on the flimsy pretext that the disability has not been 
shown to be service connected. I leave this with you for your serious 
consideration. 

I want to conclude my talk here to-day with a few observations upon 
the old theme which has to do with our obligations as citizens when the 
world is at peace. There is a patriotism required in times of peace as 
well as in times of war. 

How shall we define that phrase? What are some of the duties 
which we face at this time? I want to suggest part of them briefly: 

I hope we will take away from this meeting the firm conyiction that 
wars never settled anything, and that whoever wins a war is, in fact, 
a loser; that the cost of a war can never be measured; and that any 
nation, though victorious, has, in fact, suffered a loss which can never 
be repaired. I believe this attitude is a sound one. I do not enlarge 
upon it now. 

And in spite of what I have just said I consider it also important to 
say that we must not permit ourselves to be misled as to the real con- 
ditions while following the star of hope of world peace. That machinery, 
let us not forget, has not been perfected. Until it is perfected there is 
need in this country of an adequate navy and an adequate army. Re- 
member that the plans for limitation of naval armaments do not con- 
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template the scrapping of our Navy. The time has not yet come when 
the nations of the world are ready to beat the swords into plowshares 
and prunning hooks. The situation in the Far East is full of un- 
certainty. i 

In Europe, within the last week, one of their national characters has 
said that there has been too much talk about peace and disarmament, 
and that, when serious crises arise, arms and war must solve them. 
And so, I take it, that if there is anything which ought to be clear, 
it is the fact that the statesmen of America should not be forced into 
a position where this country may adopt a policy in which its wishes 
should be respected, and then find itself so situated that it can not 
compel the respect to which its decrees are entitled because of an inade. 
quate army or inadequate navy. 

No higher duty rests upon you men in peace times than the duty 
to preserve the freedom which is ours under the Constitution and 
flag of the United States. That Constitution and that flag are being 
menaced and threatened by the tendencies of the day. People have for- 
gotten the long road that man has traveled to achieve freedom. There 
was a time when men and women were chattels and, like the cattle 
and other property of the ruler, passed from one owner to another. 
Mankind slowly emerged from this condition when they were bought 
and sold. Even on the shores of America, it was Lord Berkeley, in 
Virginia who strenuously contended that the masses of the people were 
better off if raised in ignorance, and that a system of education for 
them was not only unnecessary but dangerous. 

When the Constitution of the United States was framed it marked 
the beginning of a new idea in the governments of the world. From 
that time on people became the masters and not the servants of their 
government. In that document the rights of the individual were set 
forth and limitations placed upon the exercise of power by government 
officials. 

The men who framed that document did it in the firm belief that 
men should be permitted to work out their own salvation, free and 
unhampered by burdensome laws and regulations. They recognized the 
great value of local self-government, They recognized the dangers of 
centralization of power. 

Since that day, in numerous ways, the straight and narrow road of 
paternalism has been traveled in this country, and it has become popu- 
lar for people to look to their Government to do things for them which 
they ought to do for themselves. And so we face in this country a 
multiplicity of laws, bureaus, boards, and commissions, with an ever- 
increasing abundance of rules and regulations for the control of the 
individual. Those who oppose this program will find the friends of 
paternalism entrenched in a thousand places, will feel the sting of their 
discipline, and will suffer the ruin which they will work upon those who 
do not march in lockstep under the flag of paternalism. 

You can do no more courageous thing than to defend the solid 
foundation of government in standing firm for the principle that you 
can not legislate morality into people, and those people are best governed 
who are least governed. 

It is no easy matter to stand for the truth when the propaganda 
factories at Washington, in the control of paid workers, are busy with 
their programs, 

It is easy enough for people to perform their patriotic duty when a 
nation is aroused in war times. In peace times the situation is different, 
with carelessness and indifference holding sway. Those are the times 
when greed and self-indulgence are manifest. Those are the times when 
the enemies of freedom can do their best work, and can plan and carry 
out a program to gain a mastery over the destinies of men. You can do 
no greater patriotic duty than to here resolve that America must remain 
free, and that autocracy, whatever the name it bears, must never be 
permitted to intrench itself on this continent. We want no dictator- 
ships here, and whether it be the rule of minorities or of other in- 
fluences, the hand of the despot must never be permitted to grasp the 
machinery of our free institutions. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, and those who are wide awake and courageous in the battle to 
maintain it are, indeed, the patriots of peace. 


PLACE OF BURIAL OF TENNESSEEANS IN THE NAVY DURING THE 
WORLD WAR 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a letter from 
the Surgeon General of the Navy and a list of the Tennes- 
seeans who lost their lives in the naval service during the World 
War, together with the name of their organization and where 
they are buried. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert a letter from the Surgeon General of the 
United States Navy giving a compilation of Tennesseeans who 
served in the Navy during the World War and of the number 
who lost their lives, together with a list of those who lost their 
lives, their ranks, and places of burial. 
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The letter and list are as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU or MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington, D. C., November 9, 1929. 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Davis: Your letter of October 28 addressed to the See- 
retary of the Navy has been referred to this bureau for reply in connec- 
tion with your request for information regarding the number of persons 
from the State of Tennessee who served in the United States Navy 
during the World War, and also the names, ratings, and places of burial 
of Tennesseans who died during the World War while serving in the 
Navy. 

From the list of members of the Navy from the State of Tennessee 
who died during the World War, supplied by the Bureau of Navigation, 
this bureau has compiled the inclosed list showing the various places of 
burial. 

In addition the Bureau of Navigation has furnished the following 
data respecting the number of persons from Tennessee who served in the 
Navy during the World War: 


a United States Navy: 


C777 E Perea SRA ELE RE coe Oe ese re LYE bs 


Female ma tat 
are States Naval Reserve: 


1111 . ee a 2, 258 
—: . f. OEE, 53 
Total TTT 
Number who lost their 1e ——U„« . 110 
. —— L•— 
cers: 
United States Navy FFT ak tes Fa ee ECE it: 
United States Naval Reserve 286 
A ... — ag TS 
Number who lost their 1Ve'22 n nnraanannnnnonnn 4 
Trusting this gives you the desired information, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
C. E. RIGGS, 


Surgeon General, United States Navy. 


Officers from the State of Tennessee who died while serving in the Navy 
‘uring the World War 


Robert Pattison Cooke. n ee S.] Arlington National Cemetery. 
William Wilson Craw- | Gunner, U. S. N. Fayette ville, Tenn. 

ey. 
James E. Johnston Assistant paymaster, U. S.] Lost in sinking of U. 8. S. 


N. R. President Lincoln 
Norwin Batte Norris. Lieutenant (M. C), U. S.] Lost in sinking of U. 8. 8. 
N. R. F. deroga. 


Ticoni 


Enlisted men 3 the State of Tennessee who lost their lives while 
ving in the Navy during the World War 


Name Rating Place of burial 
John Cooke Adams. Sea., U. S. N. R. F. Memphis, Tenn. 
Bruce Robert Alley. S a 


Sea. 2 
Sea. 2 cl., U. S. N. R. F.— 
App. sea., U. S. N. R. F 


Robert Ed 
“fences nape Aa Bach. 


Anthony Wm. Baci- 


galupo. 
Harry Lee Baker Do. 
John Harrison Balthrop Knoxville, Tenn. 
James Franklin Barnes. Cleveland, Tenn. 
Lester Achan Barnett. Suresnes American National 
Cemete Lig 
Ira Hardison Baxter Chapel H 
Hobart McKinley —-a0——.—.—.——— ng a 
erry. 
John Pertle Bond Bartlett, Tenn. 
Wallace Slater Brene- | App. sea oma, Tenn. 
man. 
Trancis Burdet. J Ses. 2 cl. E Knoxville, Tenn. 
Walter Wee Burk- | Boatswain’s mate 1 cl. Do. 
Hart. 
Elzie Ozy Burks. Sea. 2 cl 
William Frederick 
Walter Roy Calvert 
Evans Cantrell. Sea. 2 cl. Lost with U. S. S. Ticonderoga; 
body not recovered. 
yh ets Nelson | Sea. 2 cl., U. S. N. R. F. . Jonesboro, Tenn. 
Zollie David Christian. DN a 85 U. S. N. R. F. . Churchill, Tenn. 
Osona Lindsay Col- | Sea. 2 el Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ville 
Winslow Edward | Fire. 1 cl Whitwell, Tenn. 
Cowan. 
Benton Crowell........] App. sea Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Morristown, Tenn. 
On missing Cyclops. 


Gamm Donert Don- 
aldso 

William Richard 
Douglass. 
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| 
Enlisted men from the State of Tennessee who lost their lives while 
serving in the Navy during the World War—Continued 


Place of burial i 
AET Watrace, T | 
Earnest Ely National Cemetery, Knorville, i 
James Hees Estridge_. Ashland City, Tenn. 
Thomas Alva Evans Manchester, Tenn. | 
Millard Field Waverly, Tenn. 
besa N Tennga, Ga. 
ma Roy Gibson Beas dl ciel ke. Maryville, Tenn. Í 
Lon Giles oor, Tenn. 
Obed Dubart Gobelet. App. sea Jackson, kag Ale 
John Stuart Good. Morristown, : 
Schuyler Gregory Coppersmitnu .---.------- Lost with U. U. S. “8 Jeet Jones, l 
body not reco 
Hugh Wiley Ou: 8 6 Ne 
u unter e Minne enn. 
Sherman e — eons Grainyille, Tenn. 
Samuel Elmo Harris. App. sea S Ashland City, Tenn. 
Wilson Baptist Harris. App. sea., U. S. N. R. F. Never called to acti active duty. 
Riley Byron Harrison 8 re 1.5. M. M., 8a „ Tenn. 
Aubrey Eulon Harvey . Clarksville, Tenn. f 
Gordon Ernest Do. 
Hawkins, f 
Charles Jefferson Hicks Camden, Tenn. 
Clarence Arnold How- Louden, Tenn. 
John Henry Howard. Ship’s cook 2 el. 8 Tenn. 
harles Henry Hudson. Sea. 2 cl. -- Memphis, Tenn. 
William J. B. H Carthage, Tenn. 
Allen R. Jackson Buried at sea. 
Henderson | Sea -s.-22..>...- Knoxyille, Tenn. 
Jackson, 
Hallie Jenkins Ripley, Tenn. 
Ernest Robert Johnson. Fire. 2 cl Sunbright, Tenn 
Grundy Bedney John- ith 
son. 
Lofton Grady Lambert. 
William Isaac Lanier 
George Berry on. 
Robert Henry Leonard. 
wrence Oral Longley- 


LaFollette, Tenn. 


James Melsaac Forrest Hill Cemetery, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

John MeNabb Mosheim, Tenn. 

Leo Edwin Maender. Memphis, Tenn. 

James Mahathey Lost on U. S. 8. Buena Ven- 


turs. 
8 5 Robertson Mal- Somme American National 


ory. Cemetery, Bony, 
James Bethel Malone.. Corinth, Miss. 
Francis Arthur Mason. Lafayette, Ga. 
Carter Milam te 2 cl. Nashville, Tenn. 
Edward Miller Sea, 2 fron U.S. N. R. F.. Shell Creek, Tenn. 
Robert Lee Miller „ Telſord, Tenn. 
Ernest Madison Mil- | Sea. 2 ¢l., U. S. N. R. F. . Greenback, Tenn. 

saps. 
James Watkins Moran.| App. sen Nashville, Tenn. 
William Allen Nunley. Hartsville, Tenn. 
wie Edgar Nun- Newcomb, Tenn. 

y. 
Taosi Freeman Nashville, Tenn, 
rmsby. 

David Milner Overton_| Carp. mate 2 cl. On missing Cyclops. 
Joe Albert Pacaud Phar. mate 3 7 8 rae Jackson, Tenn, 
F. Troy R Covington, Tenn. 
D On missing Cyclops. 
Edward Taylor Patton. Nashville, Tenn. 
William Robert Person. Saen Tenn, 


pe. 
DAVA EENIG Claude 


Pug 
Fred Reeves 
John William Reeves 
William Shirley Rhea__| Sea. 2 2a 
Floyd Richards 
William Arthur Scam- 
‘horn. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


59 Tenn 
Oliver 8 


Newbern, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Mount Juliet, Tenn. 
Dickson, Tenn. 


merhorn. 
Horace Armin Sharp 
Dudley Ray Shaw. 


Howard Brame Smith. N Ky. 
John Bolton Smith ___.. Ph 9 Pa. 
Charles Nathaniel Ta- Cleveland, Tenn. 


tum. 
Howard Albert Taylor. Fire. 2 el On missing Cyclops. 


i Longstreet - Quartermaster 3.cl., U. 8. Grenada, Miss. 

e. R. F. 

David Graham Vance. Mach. mate 1 cl. Bristol, Tenn 

Hees McCoy Van- App. sea., U. 8. N. R. F.. Never called to active duty. 

en 2 

5 Malone Wal- App. sea Lexington, Tenn. 

Andrew Ray Ward. . App. sea., U. 8. N. R. F. McKenzie, Tenn. 

Leon Joseph Wetzel Sea. 2 cl Lust on U. S. S. Jacob Jones. 

J ma Madison Wheel- | Hosp. app. 2 cl- On missing Cyclops. 

William Harvey White. "e 3 1. Pulaski, Tenn. 

Dave O'Neil Williams Cumberland City, Tenn. 

Ray Eugene Wilson. Sea. 4 ra, U. S. N. R. Mountain City, Tenn. 
Mach. mate 2 cl , Tenn. 


Edgar Lawrence Yan- 
dell. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE COUNTY AGENT 


Mr, McCLINTIOC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp an article that gives the history 
of the appointment of farm county agents. I think this is 
very valuable. It begins with the appointment of the first 
county agents in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, where did 
the gentleman get the article? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The article has nothing in it 
of a political nature. It is historical and the author is at pres- 
ent connected with the Department of Agriculture. The article 
gives a brief history of this service, commencing with the ap- 
pointment of the first county agent, and showing how the service 
was established and developed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL An article from a newspaper or maga- 
zine? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. An article that was written 
by a person connected with the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under authority 
granted to me by the House of Representatives, I especially 
desire to call attention to an article published in the Daily 
Oklahoman, under date of February 17, 1929, which is headed 
“The Birth of the County Agent,” relating to the splendid work 
inaugurated by Dr. Bradford Knapp, father of Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, former president of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. I feel that because of the excellent work 
that is now being done by the county agents throughout the 
Nation, this history will be of especial interest to everyone. 

I am very glad that it was my privilege to contribute a small 
part in the establishment of the first of this work in Oklahoma, 
which resulted in the appointment of a resident of my home 
city, Snyder, Okla., as the first county agent for Kiowa County, 
and I want to call attention to that part of this article which 
shows that the agent for Kiowa County was the first in the 
United States to use an automobile in taking care of his duties 
with respect to work. Automobiles at that time were considered 
a menace to civilization, and many protests were filed by the 
farmers against the use of such a machine for the reason it 
caused the livestock to become frightened to the extent that 
sometimes damage was done. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Sunday, February 17, 1929) 
THN BIRTH OF THE COUNTY AGENT 


Inspired by the leadership and vision of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp and 
W. D. Bentley, the extension division of Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, which includes county and home demonstration 
agents, has grown until it reaches every corner of the State. 

Only a scattering few counties do not have an agricultural agent, and 
there is not a community in the State that has not felt the influence of 
a county or home demonstration agent or a subject-matter specialist 
from the college. 

Starting with 88 special agents appointed by Doctor Knapp, who 
received $60 a month for the 60 days of work they were promised, 
extension work has spread into every State in the Union and practically 
every agricultural county in the United States has an agent. 

Within the brief space of 25 years extension work has developed 
so that now there are more than 2,300 county agents, 900 home demon- 
stration agents, and hundreds of subject-matter specialists and super- 
visors. i 

County agent work in Oklahoma is less than 22 years old. The 
work has been so popular and has filled such a great need that to-day 
there are 172 workers connected with the extension division of the 
college, exclusive of clerical and stenographie help. There are 71 county 
agents in the State, 7 assistant county agents, 9 negro agents, 4 dis- 
trict agents, a director, 2 assistants, 9 subject-matter specialists, an 
office manager, and 65 women agents and specialists. 

These 172 extension workers put on cooperative demonstrations in 
2,365 communities during 1928, worked with more than 40,000 4-H 
club boys and girls, visited more than 18,000 different farms during 
the year, and influenced about 50,000 different farmers and their wives 
to adopt an improved agricultural or home-making practice. 

To Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, father of Dr. Bradford Knapp, who for 
almost fiye years was president of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Stillwater, is given credit for being the founder of 
extension work. His memory was honored at the twenty-fifth birthday 
anniversary of the founding of extension work at Houston, Tex., 
recently. 

For 70 years Doctor Knapp prepared himself for his biggest job; 
during the last seven years of his life he was engrossed in getting 
extension work started. 

Born in New York State, educated in New England, and having 
taught in eastern schools for more than 10 years, Doctor Knapp was 
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forced to move West following a serious accident to his knee sustained 
when he slipped and fell while teaching girl pupils how to play baseball. 

Settling at Vinton, Iowa, he became pastor of the Methodist Church, 
delivering his sermons from a high stool on which he sat throughout 
the services, Later he became superintendent of the Iowa School for 
the Blind at Vinton, ran a farm, was editor of a farm paper, and 
finally became associated with the Iowa State College at Ames. He 
outlined and taught the first courses in agriculture at that school and 
was later made president. 

While at Ames he wrote the Hatch Act, which provides funds for 
the State agricultural experiment stations, and organized cooperating 
livestock and grain associations. 

After spending 20 years in Iowa, Doctor Knapp and several others 
heard the call of the Southwest. He and others purchased about 
1,000,000 acres of land in southwestern Louisiana, getting much of it 
at 81 an acre. While in Louisiana, Doctor Knapp founded a bank and 
established himself as the leading rice authority in the country. His 
work in traveling through the Orient, bringing back new seed and new 
ideas on culture and harvesting, brought him the title of “father of 
the American rice industry.” 

It was the spread of the boll weevil from Mexico into Texas in 1901 
and 1902 which gaye Doctor Knapp his opportunity to establish the 
first cooperative demonstration, the work which has proved so successful 
in this and other States. 

Citizens of Terrell, Tex., heard of Doctor Knapp's theory of adult edu- 
cation and invited him to make a talk to them during the year 1903. 
He explained his idea, which was that if an influential farmer can be 
induced to adopt improved agricultural practices and show that they are 
profitable and will keep away the boll weevil, his neighbors will adopt 
the same practices, 

Walter C. Porter, still a farmer, agreed to cooperate in the demonstra- 
tion and turned over 100 acres of land, which was devoted to a rotation 
of crops. It is sufficient to say here that by following Doctor Knapp's 
suggestions Porter made a nice profit on his 100 acres, his cotton was 
not touched by the boll weevil, and the demonstration attracted wide 
attention. y 

In November, 1903, James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, attended 
a meeting held on the Porter farm, was deeply impressed, and agreed to 
devote $40,000 to the work under Doctor Knapp’s supervision. 

Doctor Knapp used this money in employing 38 special agents, sending 
them out from Houston up and down the railroad lines, instructing them 
to line up influential farmers who would be interested in acting as 
demonstrators. 

Four of these special agents were known as the “ Big Four” because 
of the unusual influence which they have exerted. The four are Bent- 
ley, who now holds the title of assistant director of the extension divi- 
sion at the Agricultural and Mechanical College; J. A. Evans, now with 
the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington; J. L. 
Quicksall, now farming near Waco, Tex,; and W. F. Proctor, who died 
in the service in 1916. 

“Daddy” Bentley, as he is affectionately knowr throughout Okla- 
homa, is the only man in the United States who has 25 years of con- 
secutive service to extension work to his credit. His appointment 
was dated February 18, 1904. While Evans's appointment was made 
a few days before that of Bentley, he was out of the service for about 
a year. 

Although 73 years old, Bentley is still active and goes to his office at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College every day. There he edits the 
Extenslon News, audits expense accounts, and is engaged in writing a 
history of the extension division, Wis friendly and wholesome counsel, 
based on a quarter of a century of contact with extension work and 
personal friendship with its founder, is eagerly sought after and 
followed. 

He was farming near Wichita Falls, Tex., when he was invited to go 
into extension work, Bentley was born, reared, and educated in Illinois 
and moved to the Southwest in 1890, 

Demonstration work in Oklahoma began in the late summer of 1907, 
Bentley at first had charge of only part of the State, Later he was 
given entire charge and has remained in an executive capacity ever since 
with the exception of a year when he went to Washington with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

W. M. Bamburge, now dead, was transferred from one of the Southern 
States by Doctor Knapp and assigned the east half of Oklahoma with 
headquarters at Ardmore. The west half of Oklahoma was added 
to the northwest Texas district which was under Mr. Bentley's super- 
vision. 

“During the winter of 1907 and 1908,” Mr. Bentley says, “ arrange- 
ments were made with a large number of farmers in different parts of 
the State to grow demonstration crops of corn or cotton to demonstrate 
the value of good, pure seed, good seed beds, and thorough, frequent cul- 
tivation. One hundred and forty-six demonstrators were secured in west 
Oklahoma, 

“The seed in most cases was furnished by the Government on condi- 
tion that the farmer prepare the seed bed and cultivate the crop under 
Instructions furnished by the Department of Agriculture and make 3 
report on the work at the end of the season. These instructions usually 
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consisted of haying the ground plowed 1 or 2 inches deeper than usual, 
having the crop cultivated every 9 or 10 days and as soon as the ground 
was dry after each rain during the growing season.” 

In February, 1908, Mr. Bamburge and Mr. Bentley were instructed to 
employ three or four county agents, The first agent employed was J. A. 
Hunter, of Snyder, Kiowa County, who began work March 1, 1908, under 
an agreement with the Snyder Commercial Club, by which the club was 
to pay Mr. Hunter's salary for the first two months. One of the citizens 
most active in promoting the work and securing funds with which to pay 
Mr. Hunter's salary was J. V. Mechaxric, since a Member of Congress 
from that district for several terms. 

Mr. Bentley appointed two other agents at this time. They were 
F. F. Ferguson, of Minco, Grady County, who began work June 1, 1908, 
in Grady, Canadian, and Caddo Counties, and B. M. Jackson, of Greer 
County, who had charge of Greer, Jackson, and Beckham Counties. 

In the meantime, Bamburge was appointing four agents on the east 
side of the State. He selected A. A. Aldrich, of Murray County; E. 
Webb, of Marshall County; J. J. Ross, of Bryan County; and C. J. John- 
son, of Choctaw County. 

“In the first few years of the demonstration work in Oklahoma, the 
selection of agents in a given territory was conditioned upon the citi- 
gens furnishing from $300 to $500 with which to purchase good seed,” 
Mr. Bentley says. This cooperation was in nearly all cases cheerfully 
and promptly furnished. 

In the selection of county agents for this work the local citizens 
were always conferred with and their recommendations given careful 
consideration, A local man was nearly always employed, Usually some 
middle-aged, successful farmer who bad a patriotic desire to be of service 
to his neighboring farmers was selected.” 

While most of the agents used a horse and buggy in which to travel 
around, Mr. Johnson in Choctaw County used a big, fat bay horse, 
riding horseback. In the summer of 1909 C. H. Pinkley, of Kiowa 
County, used the first automobile in extension work and immediately 
Mr. Bentley received a number of complaints. Among other things it 
was charged that Mr. Pinkley's auto frightened the farmers’ horses. 

After Mr. Bamburge had resigned from the work, Mr. Bentley was 
given entire charge of the State. Oklahoma communities were clamor- 
ing for agents and the work increased to such an extent that in 
November, 1908, State headquarters were moved from Wichita Falls 
to Tishomingo. As the work spread northward, it became apparent 
that the headquarters would have to be moved close to the center of 
the State. 

Yukon was the site selected, as it was impossible to find suitable 
quarters in Oklahoma City. Mr. Bentley bad a small frame building 
erected back of his home which served as headquarters until the office 
was moved to the Federal Building in Oklahoma City. 

Doctor Knapp, who kept in close touch with the work in Oklahoma 
by means of a voluminous correspondence with Bentley, made one of 
his very few trips into the State in 1909, two years before his death. 
He was invited to attend a combined meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture, which then consisted of 15 members, and county agents. 
It was held at Chickasha, April 9 to 10. Doctor Knapp made several 
talks during the conference. At the close of the meeting the State 
board passed a resolution commending the demonstration work and 
pledging its cooperation and support. 


UNVEILING OF MONUMENT OF COL, ISAAC HAYNE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the proceedings 
and speeches incident to the unveiling of a monument in 
memory of Col. Isaac Hayne, of South Carolina, patriot, soldier, 
and martyr of the American Revolution, the unveiling cere- 
monies being carried out November 19 last near Jacksonboro, 
S. C. 

I may say for the information of the House that the speeches 
delivered on this occasion covered many points of great historic 
value to the people of the country and should be preserved as a 
record in the proceedings of Congress. I wish to insert the 
speeches delivered by Col. Frank B. Hayne, of New Orleans, 
La. a great-grandson of this distinguished American patriot; 
of Col. William Coleman, United States Army, commanding 
officer of Fort Moultrie at Charleston, S. C.; of Hon. Alexander 
S. Salley, jr., secretary of the South Carolina Historical Com- 
mission; of Rear Admiral Newton A. McCuliy, United States 
Navy; and of E. T. H. Shaffer, Esd., chairman of the Isaac 
Hayne Memorial Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McMILLAN. The monument to Colonel Hayne was 


erected by the State of South Carolina, by act of the general 
assembly 1929, and it bears an inscription that reveals the life 
and character of this great American patriot. The inscription 
is as follows: 

As a grateful and reverential tribute to a noble martyr in behalf 
of liberty, the State of South Carolina has erected this memoria! to 
Col. Isaac Hayne, who was captured near here by the British, July 8, 
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1781, and in violation of the customs of war was hanged in Charleston, 
August 4, 1781, and whose body was buried here in his garden. 
“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 


On Tuesday, November 19, 1929, about 500 people gathered 
at the site of Hayne Hall plantation near Jacksonboro, S. C. 

The assembly call was sounded at 11 a. m. by a bugler from 
the United States navy yard at Charleston, S. C. 

E. T. H. Shaffer, as chairman, introduced Rey. Henry Rankin, 
pastor of Bethel Presbyterian Church, of Walterboro, 8. C. 
This church once stood near the site of Hayne Hall, Mr. Shaffer 
stated, and among its members and officers were included both 
Col, Isaac Hayne and his father, Isaac Hayne, sr. The church 
was established in 1728. 

Rey. Henry Rankin offered the following prayer: 


Our Gracious God and Heavenly Father, we bow before Thee in re- 
sponse to Thy command to honor them that are worthy of honor. We 
thank Thee that by the power of Thy grace there have been, there are, 
servants devoted to the great cause of state who made the supreme 
sacrifice to honor Thee; who thus have become fitted to receive our 
honor. As we gather in these ceremonies this morning may there not 
be the mere formality of empty celebration. May our words of tribute 
not become mere empty sounds that soon pass away and are forgotten. 
Enable us through that same grace Thou hast and dost bestow to 
emulate the great deeds of those who have gone before us, so that when 
the great call comes from Thee to serve our country and every cause 
that is Thine we may answer readily and gladly “Here am I, send me.“ 
We ask this in Christ’s name, Amen. 

os 


ADDRESS or E. T. H. SHAFFER, CHAIRMAN OF THE Isaac Hayxe MEMO- 
RIAL COMMISSION 


Ladies and gentlemen, in the name of the Isaac Hayne Memorial 
Commission it is my privilege to welcome you here to the site of 
Hayne Hall, once the home of Col. Isaac Hayne, soldier and martyr 
of the Revolution, and to its garden, under whose trees he rests, a sol- 
emn, sacred spot restored now and offered as a shrine to the citizens 
of his country by the pious devotion of the great-grandson of the mar- 
tyred patriot. 

At the Inst session of the South Carolina Legislature a bill, intro- 
duced by Representative W. W. Smoak and supported by the other mem- 
bers of the Colleton delegation, Senator R. M. Jefferies and Representa- 
tive D. L. Smith, was passed. Under its terms a State appropriation 
was made to provide for the placing of a suitable monument at the 
grave of Colonel Hayne and a commission consisting of Dr. James Adams 
Hayne and A. S. Salley of Columbia, S. C., Richard M. Jefferies, W. W. 
Smoak, and E. T. H. Shaffer of Walterboro, S. C., was appointed to 
erect this monument. The commission has now discharged this duty to 
the best of its ability; the stone, properly inseribed, is placed, and we 
are here to-day to offer it to the State of South Carolina. 

The brave and tragic story of Isaac Hayne will be well and fully 
told you by those who follow me. But I shall avail myself of this 
opportunity in recalling to your minds some lights and shadows of 
history, marshalling in proper sequence incidents that after the pass- 
ing of centuries culminate in the ceremony for which we have gathered. 
An adequate historical background brings clearer understanding of the 
acts of individuals and hence a fuller appreciation of this long-neglected 
patriot who gave his life for the sake of that freedom which is our 
common heritage. 

It may seem strange that we must gather here, in the heart of a for- 
est, in the midst of solitude, to render tribute to one who died, a century 
and a half ago, a martyr’s death upon the scaffold, far from this spot, 
Why are we here to-day and why has our coming been so long delayed? 
Let us turn back the pages of history, far, far back, for this soil you 
tread is that of an ancient land, a stage now deserted, yet upon which 
were enacted many and stirring scenes in half-forgotten yesterdays, To 
the forest-clad shores of what is now South Carolina came endless pro- 
cessions of ships out of the east, bringing English and continental men 
and women, brave-hearted adventurers, into an unknown world, whose 
fortitude and courage were to establish here a worthy outpost of 
European civilization. 

In time the forests were felled, the river swamps drained, the lands 
made to bring forth rich harvest as on every hand arose, first the rude 
cabin, then stately and comfortable homes, and this coast country, this 
“low country,” as its sons love to call it, became the seat of as noble a 
culture as the world has seen. Along its dark tidal rivers civilization 
paused for two centuries, establishing a base and gathering soul and 
sinew for the next great trek toward the setting sun, that would not end 
until the age-long westward march of man reached the Pacific, whose 
farther shore is the Far East. And because the ancient civilization of 
the Carolina low country has in measure passed away and changed, 
because now its sons have been scattered to distant lands, its splendid 
habitations been swept away or have fallen into stranger hands, let 
none think that it flourished in vain, It was needful that the pioneer 
must subdue this land, replace its virgin forests with comfortable farms 
and plantations, where in peace and plenty a transplanted people could 
attain the full flower of culture and here implant in the heart ef 
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New World youth those enduring traits, those lofty ideals necessary in 


the builders of a mighty Nation. So it was that the sons of South 
Carolina, remembering their fathers, became the empire builders of the 
golden West. 

Early in the story appears John Hayne, coming from the stony hills 
of Shropshire, at the foot of the Welsh Mountains, to the rich, flat 
plains of Colleton. Settling at this spot in 1700 he cleared broad 
acres and built the home that he named Hayne Hall. Just 15 years 
later there swept over lower Colleton the fierce warriors of the Yemas- 
sees; homes and crops were destroyed and many lives lost. But after 
. this came peace. By the year 1745 Indians and the rude pioneer days 
were but old, unhappy, far-off things, and John Hayne’s grandson, Isaac, 
was born here in the heart of a highly civilized and intensively culti- 
vated region. When he attains young manhood, the American Colonies 
reach the limit of their development under the rule of a conservative 
motherland, and Carolinians, until then loyal English subjects, realize 
that the hour has struck to sever hindering political bonds. 

Comes war, and Isaac Hayne devotes his fortunes and in the end 
his life to liberty and his native land, Once more peace returns and 
slowly the ruin of war is blotted out. But soon the tide sets west 
and the plantation homes of the coast planted by their founders as 
enduring abodes for their lines prove to have been but an episode in 
the onward sweep of empire. Writing of this particular section just 
a hundred years after the birth of Isaac Hayne the historian Howe, 
speaking of Bethel Presbyterian Church, that long stood within sound 
of Hayne Hall, says: 

“The voice of this small church bell could then, In 1745, be heard 
by upwards of 60 familles, so populous was a region which in the 
year 1845 contained but a dozen families within a circuit of 12 miles, 
including the site of the once populous town of Jacksonboro.“ 

Truly the tide had swept on. 

Then comes another and a greater war, completing the desolation of 
splendid land. Again the sons of the coast go freely forth to offer their 
lives in defense of their homes. The Colleton breed runs true. Vast 
were the numbers of the unreturning brave ; and of those who did return 
from the fields of death many were forced to seek careers in distant 
States, planting in far soils the ideals of their beloved homeland. 
Then the wheel of fate seemed here to have accomplished a full turn; 
the forest that the pioneers shoved back to make space for a smiling, 
thronged landscape returns, and the happy human tumult is lost in 
woodland silence. 

The faithful few whose fate it was to carry on in Lower California, 
occupied with the task of rebuilding a shattered civilization, had small 
leisure to reflect upon the deeds of their earlier heroic dead and meager 
means out of which to raise shafts to their memory. Too close at 
hand pressed personal hardship and civic tumult. Their first and 
sacred duty was the care and veneration of broken returned soldiers in 
their midst. Colleton and her sister counties honored themselves In 
succoring the host of unrecorded heroes of the bitter years from Manas- 
Sas to Appomattox. The greater army now passed on to fame's eternal 
camping ground, the thin gray line that yet remains obscured during 
their generation the glory of earlier patriots. 

But now, out of blood shed in many wars, out of sorrow and trial 
and desolation, there rises, vast and strong, like steel tempered through 
innumerable fires, the Nation dedicated to liberty and to the rights of 
the common man for whose creation Isaac Hayne sacrificed his life. 
And to-day his county, his State, his Nation gather as one at his grave 
to render tribute to his virtues and his fortitude. 

It is fitting and proper that brave men should be revered and remem- 
bered in their home communities and among their own kindred and 
people. Thus are local prides and loyalties nourished, and it is only 
from many local loyalties that there comes the strength of great 
nations, In the World War the British line held because it was built 
of men who loved Essex, Kent beside the sea, or some mountain Scottish 
shire. And America swept on to victory because her line was of men 
who faced death gallantly for love of a rugged bit of New England's 
shore, a wind-swept stretch of western prairie, or the remembered live 
oaks and gray moss of Colleton. So here in the dark soll of his own 
native county is placed this shaft of granite as a memorial to Isaac 
Hayne, a long delayed yet righly deserved tribute to the martyr of the 
American Revolution. 

The memory of Hayne lives in the hearts of his fellow countrymen, 
and his noblest monument, more enduring than stone or brass, is the 
freedom of his native land. But that his brave life and heroic death 
may speak here a message of patriotism and devotion to generations yet 
unborn who shall visit this sacred shrine, his resting place, a grateful 
State places a stone cut from the heart of her own red hills. 

To you, Mr. Salley, as representative of the Governor of South Caro- 
line, as official custodian of her recorded history, I present this monu- 
ment in the name of the Isaac Hayne Memorial Commission. 

And when you receive it let the daughters of the Haynes, in whose 
veins flows the blood of the martyred patriot, draw aside the folds of 
the American flag and unveil the tribute of South Carolina to her son. 


ADDRESS or A. S. SALLEY, or SOUTH CAROLINA 


It is with much gratification that I accept in behalf of the executive 
branch of the government of South Carolina the gift from the legisla- 
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tive branch of this handsome monument. When my office was created 
25 years ago one of the duties assigned to the historical commission 
was that of marking historic spots. During all the intervening years 
I have struggled to have such sites marked but have been able to 
secure the marking of comparatively few. One spot which I have 
sought for some years to secure the marking of was this same spot which 
we are dedicating as a shrine to liberty to-day. It was therefore most 
satisfactory to me when Mr. Shaffer got the ear of Mr. Hayne and 
induced him to have these hallowed grounds cleared, this fence erected, 
and to repossess the old avenue and, further, when he got the coopera- 
tion of the Colleton delegation and a bill introduced which became a 
law and enabled us to erect this monument. We should not stop here. 
Not only all over South Carolina but within a radius of 10 miles of this 
spot are many historic spots that should be suitably marked so that 
not only those of to-day but posterity may know where stirring scenes 
have been enacted, where sacrifices have been made for the benefit of 
humanity, and where effort has been put forth and important things 
achieved, where culture has flourished and departed, where men have 
done and died. 

About half a mile from this spot stand the ruins of one of the 
chapels of ease of St. Bartholomew's Parish which was built over 
160 years ago and destroyed by fire more than a century ago and 
which has carried the description “The Burnt Church” through all 
of these years. That it was built in such a substantial manner that 
it has defied the elements, storms, and earthquakes and negro chimney 
builders all these years is a tribute to the ability and culture of those 
who built it. That its grounds are kept so well to-day merely as a 
tribute to the dead speaks well for the people of this community, but 
the stranger who should come this way would find nothing there to 
tell him what it represents and he would find nothing on the highway 
to guide him to the spot. 

Farther to the east, on the same old Parkers Ferry Road, is the 
site of one of the most thrilling fights of the Revolution in South 
Carolina. It is where General Marion avenged the death of Colonel 
Hayne, and, curiously enough, it was Major Fraser, the commander of 
the detachment that captured Colonel Hayne and took him to Charles 
Town, who received severe punishment at that spot at the hand of 
Marion. The day after the burial of Colonel Hayne here in what was 
then his garden Major Fraser’s detachment passed along here doubt- 
less through the avenue and out to the Parkers Ferry Road from the 
rear and moved toward the Edisto River. General Marion’s command, 
hidden in the swamp, waited until Fraser’s troopers had crowded on 
the causeway and the moment their presence was discovered by the 
British poured in upon them such a deadly fire that there was very 
little opportunity for Fraser’s men to strike back. Lieutenant Jarvis, 
of that command, left some memoirs that he had prepared in after 
years and when they were published about 30 years ago we learned 
for the first time what damage Marion’s men had done. Jarvis states 
that 125 men and a number of horses were killed. Major James, in 
his History of Marion's Brigade, states that the slaughter was consid- 
erable but that it was not known the actual number killed; that upon 
the advance of a superior force of the enemy's infantry Marion had to 
retire; that he returned in a few days and found a number of dead 
horses but that the dead men bad been removed. Where they are 
buried no man probably knows. 

Near this spot General Greenc’s army camped while the general 
assembly held a session at Jacksonborough in January and February, 
1782. Greene had with him a printing outfit and a newspaper was 
published here at that time called the Parkers Ferry Gazette, wherein 
news of the army was recorded. It is only from contemporary refer- 
ences to this Gazette, issued by the enemy in Charles Town, that we 
learn of the Parkers Ferry Gazette. If any copy should exist, it 
would be an interesting exhibit. At the time mentioned Jacksonborough 
had no public buildings and the house of representatives sat in the 
Masonic Hall of the town and the senate in Mr. Peter Du Bose's house. 
The fact that some years later Jacksonborough became the seat of 
Colleton district has caused much confusion in the minds of people 
and some writers have made the absurd mistake of declaring Jackson- 
borough to have once been the capital of the State. The present 
Jacksonboro village on the railroad is not the Jacksonborough of 
Revolutionary days. The old townsite is about a mile from the 
present town. This site should be marked and the facts stated thereon 
of its having been the meeting place of the general assembly in 1782 
and of its having been the district seat of Colleton district from 1800 
to 1820. 

For a period Greene's army camped in the Round O section above here, 
and in one of his letters he stated that provisions were more bountiful 
there than in any other place he had been in the South. 

During the last session of the legislature the historical commission 
Was given an appropriation of $500 to mark historic sites. With that 
I have been able to procure four granite markers—boulders similar to 
the one out on the highway to direct persons to this spot. One of these 
will be placed at the Four Holes Bridge on Highway No. 2, another at 
the site of the original village of Moncks Corner, where the British 
maintained a post during the Revolution. Another will mark the battle 


field of the Hanging Rock in Lancaster County, one of the most sig- 
nal victories of the Revolutionary War in this State. 


The fourth boul- 
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der will mark the spot on the Lexington Heights opposite Columbia 
from which Sherman's gunners threw shells into the city of Columbia 
on the 16th day of February, 1865. These markers, as well as all other 
historical exhibits, make our people conscious of their most real selves 
by furnishing evidence of their own activities that inspire them with 
more self-respect. Not long ago a man whose family has not con- 
tributed very greatly to the history and development of South Carolina, 
but nevertheless has played an honorable part in our civice life for 
upward of 200 years, remarked to me that the historical articles which 
I had been contributing to local newspapers had caused him and other 
members of his family to look into their family histories, and that they 
had found old tombstones which had furnished them with information 
which was entirely unknown to them previously. 

When a man in pursuit of his duty to his country makes the supreme 
sacrifice in behalf of that country it is as little as his people can do to 
preserve his fame to posterity as an example to be followed. 

Therefore the words of this monument, “A grateful and reverential 
tribute,” it occurs to me, are most appropriate. 


Mr. MoMILLAN. At the close of Mr. Salley’s address taps 
were sounded by a bugler of the Eighth Infantry, United States 
Army, stationed at Fort Moultrie, S. C. The flag was drawn 
from the monument by the following lineal descendants of Col. 
Isaac Hayne: 

Miss Alice P. Hayne, daughter of the late Isaac Hayne, Esq., 
of Charleston, S. C.; Miss Emily P. Hayne, daughter of Frank B. 
Hayne, Esq., of New Orleans, La.; Miss Adele Hayne Scott, 
granddaughter of the late Trapier Hayne, Esq., of Greenyille, 
S. C.; Miss Lillah Adams Hayne and Miss Margaret Johnston 
Hayne, daughters of Dr. James Adams Hayne, of Columbia, S. C. 


ADDRESS or Cou. Frank B. HAYNE, or New ORLEANS, LX. 


As the last surviving great-grandson of Col. Isaac Hayne, it is 
with pride and pleasure that I see so many South Carolinians gathered 
to honor and do justice to his memory, 

Col. Isaac Hayne’s grandfather, John Hayne, came from Shropshire, 
England, in the year 1700, and settled in Colleton County. He evi- 
dently was a man comfortably off as he immediately bought sufficient 
property to establish himself as a planter, Colonel Hayne’s father, 
Isaac Hayne, judging from the very liberal contributions he made to 
Bethel Church, of which he was the ruling elder from 1738 to 1751, 
must have been a man of considerable means, and undoubtedly one 
of the leading citizens of Colleton county. Colonel Hayne inherited 
his father’s property and lived the life of a planter; “ distinguished 
among his neighbors as a just man, a man in every sense of the word, 
of principle, kind and conciliating in his disposition, accomplished in 
his manners, and with all, known to be firm and immovable in his 
adherence to what he believed to be his duty.” 

As soon as the war broke out he at once took sides with the Colo- 
nies, and in 1780 was captain of a corps of cavalry, and at the same 
time served as a senator in the State legislature. 

When Charleston fell, he retired with his family to his plantation 
home. (At that time South Carolina was practically subjugated. 
Marion with a force of about 25 men offered probably the only opposi- 
tion to the British.) Shortly after returning to the plantation, small- 
pox broke out in his family and his wife and children were afflicted 
with this terrible disease. In the midst of this trouble he was sum- 
moned by the British authorities to come to Charleston. Colonel Ball- 
ingal! communicated this order. Hayne stated that no human force 
could remove him from the side of his dying wife. Colonel Ballingall 
then assured him that if he would“ demean himself as a British subject 
so long as that country should be covered by the British army, he would 
then be permitted to return to his family. 

“Thus seduced, he repaired to Charleston, and presented himself to 
Brigadier General Patterson, with the written agreement of Colonel 
Ballingall, and solicited permission to return home.” The request was 
refused, and be was then told that he must either become a British sub- 
ject or submit to close confinement. In this cruel and unexpected di- 
lemma, he was reduced to the alternative of abandoning his wife and 
children to their fate, or of swearing allegiance to the British erown. 
He had, by an unworthy artifice, been drawn into the hands of his 
enemies, and he now was to decide between his duties as a husband and 
a father, and his obligations as a citizen. In the agony of his soul, he 
waited on bis friend, Doctor Ramsay, and addressed him in the follow- 
ing words: “If the British would grant me the indulgence, which we, in 
the day of our power gave to their adherents, of removing my family 
and property, I would seek an asylum in the remotest corner of the 
United States, rather than submit to their government; but, as they 
allow no other alternative than submission, or confinement in the capi- 
tal, at a distance from my wife and family, at a time when they are in 
the most pressing need of my presence and support, I must, for the 
present, yield to the demands of the conquerors. I request you to bear 
in mind, that previous to my taking this step, I declare that it is con- 
trary to my inclinations, and forced on me by hard necessity. I never 
will bear arms against my country. My new masters can require no 
service of me but what is enjoined by the old militia law of the prov- 
ince, which substitutes a fine in lieu of personal service. That I will 
pay, as the price of my protection. If my conduct should be censured 
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by my countrymen, I beg that you will remember this conversation, 
and bear witness for me, that I do not mean to desert the cause of 
America.” 

UNDER DURESS 

„In this state of duress,” continues the historian, “Colonel Hayne 
subscribed to a declaration of his allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain, but not without expressly objecting to the clause which re- 
quired him ‘with arms to support the royal government.’" The com- 
mandant of the garrison, Brigadier General Patterson, and James Simp- 
son, Esq., intendant of the British police, assured him that this would 
never be required, and added further “that when the regular forces 
could not defend the country without the aid of its inhabitants it would 
be high time for the royal army to quit it.” 

Shortly after this Gen. Nathanael Greene, at the head of a considerable 
army, invaded South Carolina and forced nearly all the British troops 
to seek refuge in Charleston and vicinity. Thereupon Colonel Hayne 
was ordered peremptorily to appear immediately to the British standard 
and to fight with them against his comrades. 

Most certainly the British broke their part of the agreement with 
Colonel Hayne, and he was entirely justified in taking up arms against 
them. What other course could he pursue? If he had fought against 
the colonists and been captured, I think he would have deserved a death 
on the gallows; and I for one would hate to think that I was one of 
his descendants, while now I am yery proud to know that I am de- 
scendant from one who so gloriously died for his country. 

Considering himself released from all obligations to the British, who 
had violated the express contract that he would never be called upon 
to bear arms against his country, Colonel Hayne went with some of his 
neighbors to the American camp, was appointed colonel of a regiment 
and commenced at once military operations against the British. He 
captured General Williamson, a Tory, which so incensed Lord Rawdon 
and Colonel Balfour that they sent a large force against him and he 
was captured under most tragic circumstances. He had escaped from 
the house where be was at breakfast and mounted his horse, King 
Herod, and would have escaped but, unfortunately, the horse stumbled 
while jumping a fence and he was captured. He was brought to 
Charleston, confined in a loathsome provost. 

At first he was promised a trial, and had counsel prepared to 
justify his conduct by the laws of nations and usages of war, but this 
was finally refused. He had been considered as a British subject; he 
had an undoubted right to a trial; if as an American officer, to his 
parole; but in violation of every principle of the constitution he was 
ordered for execution by the arbitrary mandate of Lord Rawdon and 
Lieutenant Colonel Balfour. 

“The Royal Lieutenant Governor Bull and a great number of the 
Inhabitants, both loyalists and Americans, interceded for his life. The 
ladies of Charleston generally signed a petition in his behalf, in which 
was introduced every delicate sentiment that was likely to operate on 
the gallantry of officers or the humanity of men. His children, accom- 
panied by some near relations, were presented on their bended knees 
as humble suitors for their father’s life. Such powerful intercessions 
were made in his favor as touched many an unfeeling heart and drew 
tears from many a hard eye, but Lord Rawdon and Lieutenant Colonel 
Balfour remained inflexible.” 

After his fate was fixed he was repeatedly visited by his friends 
and conversed on various subjects with the fortitude of a man, a phil- 
osopher, and a Christian. He particularly lamented that on principles 
of reciprocal retaliation his execution would probably be an introduction 
to the shedding of much innocent blood. His children, who had lost 
their other parent, were brought to him in the place of his confinement 
and received from his lips the dying advice of an affectionate father. 
On the last evening of his life he told a friend “that he was no more 
alarmed at the thought of death than at any other occurrence which 
was necessary and unavoidable.” He requested those in whom the 
supreme power was vested to accommodate the mode of his death to his 
feelings as an officer, but this was refused. 

CALM TO THE END 

“On the morning of the fatal day, on receiving bis summons to pro- 
ceed to the place of execution, he delivered some papers to his eldest 
son, a youth of about 13 years of age; present,“ said he, these papers 
to Mrs. Edwards, with my request that she would forward them to her 
brother in Congress. You will next repair to the place of execution, 
receive my body, and see it decently interred among my forefathers,” 

They took a final leave. The colonel's arms were pinioned, and a 
guard placed round his person. The procession began from the ex- 
change, in the forenoon of the 4th of August, 1781. ‘The streets were 
crowded with thousands of anxious spectators. He walked to the place 
of execution with such decent firmness, composure, and dignity, as to 
awaken the compassion of many and to command respect from all. 
There was a majesty in his sufferings which rendered him superior to 
the pangs of death. When the city barrier was past, and the instrument 
of his catastrophe appeared full in view, a faithful friend by his side 
observed to him “that he hoped he would exhibit an example of the 
manner in which an American can die.” He answered with the utmost 
tranquillity, “I will endeayor to do so.“ He ascended the cart with a 


firm step and serene aspect. He inquired of the executioner, who was 
making an attempt to get up to pull the cap over his eyes, what he 
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wanted. Upon being informed of his design, the colonel replied, “I will 
save you that trouble;“ and pulled it over himself. He was afterward 
asked whether he wished to say anything, to which he answered, “I 
will only take leave of my friends and be ready.” He then affection- 
ately shook hands with three gentlemen—recommended his children to 
their care—and gave the signal for the cart to move. 

„Thus fell, in the bloom of life, a brave officer, a worthy citizen, a 
just and right man.” 

John Colcock, who was his attorney, a personal friend, and an eye- 
witness of his execution, writes: Much has been said 6f the manner in 
which many of the old Romans met death—but I am convinced no man, 
on so serious an occasion could have exhibited more heroic fortitude and 
Christian resignation, than the unfortunate Colonel Hayne, His prog- 
ress to the place of execution (on foot, by his request) was like that of 
any other good Christian on his way to the public service,” 

Murderers condemned to death have only about five minutes to 
keep up their courage from the time they leave their cell until they 
meet their doom, most of them losing their nerve before the end; but 
Colonel Hayne had to walk with his hands pinioned for nearly two 
miles through a weeping populace to the place of his execution, yet 
not for a moment did he show the slightest fear during this terrible 
ordeal, and he preserved his dignity and composure to the very end, 
exciting the admiration and respect of foes as well as friends. 

The execution of Colonel Hayne created the most intense indigna- 
tion throughout the Colonies, and immediately the regular officers of 
the Continental Army presented a petition to General Greene request- 
ing that he would retaliate for the execution of Colonel Hayne. Gen- 
eral Greene soon after this issued a proclamation threatening to make 
British officers the object of retaliation. 

At the head of the list of voluntary martys signing the petition 
to General Greene not to suffer any consideration relative to their 
safety to impede the fulfillment of his threat to revenge the murder 
of Colonel Hayne by retaliation on a British officer of equal rank 
will be found the names of Isaac Huger and John, Edward, and 
Robert Barnwell. The last signer of this long list of officers was 
William Washington. 

The sentiment that prevailed throughout the entire Colonies was 
that Colonel Hayne’s execution was an unjustifiable murder on the 
part of Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour. 

The matter was brought up in the House of Lords, January 30, 
1782, by the Duke of Richmond, who started off by saying, Col. 
Isaac Hayne, a gentleman who was reported to have been executed 
by order of a British officer under circumstances peculiarly shocking 
to the feelings and repugnant to the principles of every Englishman, 
in fact without a trial.” 

The whole civilized world was shocked by this foul deed and Lord 
Rawdon and Colonel Balfour were looked upon as brutal murderers. 
No historian for 50 years afterwards attempted in any way to excuse 
thelr dastardly cruel action. 

All the facts I have so far related regarding Colonel Hayne were 
taken from Ramsay’s History of South Carolina, published 1809, 
William Johnson's Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene, pub- 
lished 1822, Alexander Garden's Anecdotes of the Revolutionary War, 
and other histories of that date. 


AN INJUSTICE 


Now, we come to the modern histories. I personally knew Col. 
Edward McCrady, and had a great respect for him. He was a fine 
gentleman in every sense of the word, but I consider that his view 
regarding the execution of Colonel Hayne in his South Carolina and 
the Revolution, published in 1902, does Colonel Hayne and his descend- 
ants great Injustice. 

He devotes nearly a whole chapter to justifying the infamous Lord 
Rawdon and Colonel Balfour for their cruel action. I can not see 
how anyone who will read the histories that I have mentioned, and 
Lee's Memoirs, Gibbs“ Documentary History of South Carolina, Judson's 
Sages and Heroes of the Revolution, and all other histories of that 
date can agree with Colonel McCrady’s conclusions. Surely the views 
of the early historians should bear more weight. 

Colonel McCrady states: “Colonel Hayne was indeed a martyr to 
its cause. But his martyrdom was not in the incidental circumstances 
of his death, however much these appeal to the nobler sentiments of 
humanity. It was rather that, though fully understanding the conse- 
quences of his action, he determined that, the British having them- 
selves broken the terms of his compact of allegiance, as he conceived, 
he would repudiate its bond and take the field, knowing that in doing 
so he could neither ask for nor expect any quarter if taken. In doing 
this, like Pickens, Hampton, Postell, and others, he yentured his life 
not only against the military but the civil power of the enemy and 
dared for his country's cause to die even upon the gibbet.“ 

I feel absolutely sure of one thing—that the descendants of Pickens, 
Hampton, Postell, and others do not agree with Colonel McCrady, and 
think that if their ancestors had been captured while openly opposing 
the British at the head of their regiments that the British would have 
been justified in condemning them to the gibbet. 

If this act was justifiable, why should General Greene have notified 
the British that he intended to retaliate by hanging a British officer 
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of equal rank? And it is possible to suppose that all the officers in 
General Greene's army should have signed a petition requesting him to 
issue such a proclamation (which would have subjected them to a like 
fate if captured) if they had considered that there was any excuse 
whatever according to the usages of war that Colonel Hayne's execu- 
tion was justifiable. 

Colonel McCrady, in support of his views that the British were 
right in their action, states that “one Green had been captured and 
that upon the charge that he had violated the oath he had taken as an 
officer to support the government of North Carolina and of the United 
States, by accepting a British commission and fighting on that side at 
Kings Mountain was ordered to be executed the next morning by Colonel 
Cleveland.” 

What possible parallel is there between the case of Colonel Hayne 
and of this traitor, Green, who after being an officer commissioned by 
the State of North Carolina is caught fighting against his comrades in 
the British ranks? 

I again repeat that in my opinion Colonel McCrady has done a great 
injustice to Colonel Hayne and his descendants. 

I dislike very much to criticise a lady, but I am forced to dis- 
approve and bitterly resent the account of Colonel Hayne’s life in the 
history of South Carolina by Mrs. Mary C. Simms Olliphant, grand- 
daughter of that great novelist and distinguished citizen of South Caro- 
lina, William Gilmore Simms, who was a personal friend of my father 
and a great admirer of Colonel Hayne. 

Mrs. Olliphant’s history, which I understand is a textbook in South 
Carolina schools, states, “In July, 1781, Colonel Hayne, who had before 
this time kept out of the fighting because of his having given his word to 
the British, now broke his parole and joined Harden, One night he went 
with a party into the very lines of Charleston to capture Gen. Andrew 
Williamson, who had also given his parole and was living under British 
protection in Charleston. Hayne and his band seized Williamson while 
in bed and carried him off to their camp.” 

Mrs. Olliphant implies that Colonel Hayne had kept out of the war 
by giving his parole to the British until 1781; then as the colonists 
were gaining the upper hand over the British he had broken his parole 
and fought against them, 

VOLUNTEERED AT ONCE 


Every other history relates that on the breaking out of the war in 
1776, Hayne immediately joined the colonists; was a captain when 
Charleston fell, and when the British broke their agreement with him 
and he again took up arms against them, he was a colonel of a regi- 
ment of cavalry. She speaks of a Gen. Andrew Williamson also giving 
his parole. General Williamson had no reason for giving his parole, 
he had always been a traitor to his country, and was the Benedict 
Arnold of South Carolina. 

If Mrs. Olliphant had referred to her grandfather's history of South 
Carolina, published in 1860, I don't see how she could have written 
as she has regarding Colonel Hayne. And yet, this life of Colonel 
Hayne is taught to the school children of South Carolina, 

As a great-grandson of Col. Isaac Hayne, I wish to go on record as 
protesting against Colonel McCrady’s attempt to justify the British 
for executing Colonel Hayne, and resenting Mrs. Olliphant’s inaccurate 
history of his life, and I certainly do not think the latter should be 
taught in the schools of this State. 

The North has rightly always honored and preserved, while the 
South has always been neglectful of its heroes. Mr. A. J. Salley, jr., 
stated, in an article published in the Columbia State, “In the 259 yeara 
of its history, South Carolina has erected officially less than a dozen 
monuments to men and women who have rendered great service to the 
State, and, so far as the writer can recall, but one to an individual 
who made the supreme sacrifice in behalf of his fellows.” 

Mr. E. T. H. Shaffer, in his article, A Little Journey to Hayne Hall, 
says, While I would speak no word that would cause any shadow upon 
the glorious halo that passes from generation to generation the name of 
Nathan Hale, I can not but feel that Isaac Hayne more fully merits the 
proud title of the American martyr.” 

Every schoolboy to-day knows the story of Nathan Hale and his 
heroic death, but who knows the true story of Isaac Hayne? Until 
lately there was scarcely anyone, even in his native State, who knew 
his resting place. 

Read most modern histories and it would appear that New Eng- 
land won the Revolutionary War, in spite of the fact that George 
Washington was a southerner, and that the Battles of Cowpens, Kings 
Mountain, and Eutaw Springs had so much to do with bringing the 
war to a close. 

In the War 1812 there was not one single land battle that refiected 
any credit whatsoever to the American forces until Andrew Jackson, 
another southerner, defeated with southern troops the picked soldiers of 
the British Army at the Battle of New Orleans. 

In the Mexican War the Palmetto regiment covered itself with glory, 
and yet who ever hears of it to-day? 

In the Spanish-American War one would think that it was won 
by Theodore Roosevelt. I have the greatest respect and admiration 
for Theodore Roosevelt; he was a great American (and by the way, 
half southerner), but San Juan Hill was only an incident in the Battle 
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of Santiago, The man who really brought that war to an end was 
old Gen. Joe Wheeler, of Alabama, who refused to receive the messen- 
ger bearing the order to retreat from Commander in Chief General 
Shafter, ordered his troops to attack, won the battle, and ended the 
war. 

Take the acts of individual courage. The gallant feat of Richmond 
P. Hobson, of Alabama, will go down in history for centuries to come. 
Victor Blue, of South Carolina, naval officer, crept through the 
Spanish lines to the cliff overlooking Cervera's fleet, counted the vessels 
and the guns on them, and returned through the Spanish lines to his 
vessel. Until this news reached him, Admiral Schley, of Maryland, 
another southerner, was not quite certain whether Cervera’s fleet was 
even really concealed in this hole in the wall or not. 


CAROLINA HEROES 


Micah Jenkins, an old Summerville, S. C., friend of mine, was 
presented in Charleston with a sword by President Roosevelt for his 
gallantry as a Rough Rider at San Juan Hill. 

In the World War the Twenty-seventh New York Division and the 
Thirtieth Division, Old Hickory,” composed of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina troops, fought with the British under General 
Haig. When the war ended the Twenty-seventh Division returned to 
New York and an ovation was given them, such as probably no other 
returning heroes since the world began ever received, and they de- 
served it, but the Thirtieth Division practically returned to their 
homes with little or no fuss made over them. Their fellow citizens 
seeming to think that they had simply done their duty. 

The American official War Department records, however, will show 
that the Twenty-seventh Division advanced 11 kilometers and the 
Thirtieth Division 2914 kilometers. The Twenty-seventh Division took 
2,357 prisoners and the Thirtieth Division 3,848, and that it was the 
Thirtieth Division that broke the impregnable Hindenburg line; yet 
to-day the Thirtieth Division is principally known because of the fact 
that they had the honor of fighting side by side with the Twenty- 
seventh Division. 

Take the case of individual courage. There were 78 congressional 
medals of honor given to heroes in the World War. Of these the 
Twenty-seventh got 5 and the Thirtieth got 12, and I am proud to say 
that of the 12 medals given to the Thirtieth Division South Carolina 
got 6. 

The congressional medal you probably know is only given after all 
the facts of the case have been thoroughly investigated by Congress, 
and it is given only for exceptional, unbelievable acts of gallantry. 

I had the honor of meeting quite a number of the men who had 
recelyed the congressional medal when the American Legion convention 
met in New Orleans. I saw a good deal of Corp. John C. Villepigue, of 
Camden, S. C. He was a quiet and unassuming young gentleman whom 
you would hardly suspect of being a hero, yet this is the citation given 
him by Congress: 

“Villepigue, John C. * * + corporal, Company M, One hundred 
and eighteenth Infantry. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty in action with the enemy at Vaux- 
Andigny, France, October 15, 1918. Having been sent out with two 
other soldiers to scout through the village of Vaux-Andigny, he met with 
strong resistance from machine-gun fire, which killed one of his men 
and wounded the other. Continuing his advance without aid, 500 yards 
in advance of his platoon and in the face of machine-gun and artillery 
fire, he encountered four of the enemy in a dugout, whom he attacked 
and killed with a hand grenade. Crawling forward to a point 150 
yards in advance of his first encounter, he rushed a machine gun next, 
killing 4 and capturing 6 of the enemy and taking 2 light machine guns. 
After being joined by his platoon, he was severely wounded in the 
arm,” 

The other five were: 

Sergt. Garey Evans Foster, Inman, S. C. 

Corp. Richmond H. Hilton, Westville, 8. C. 

Corp. James D. Heriot, Providence, S. C. 

Sergt. Thomas Lee Hall, Fort Hill, S. C. (killed), 

J. C. Dozier, first lieutenant, Rock Hill, S. C. 

The citations given these five men were for just as inconceivable 
deeds as Corporal Villepigue's. 

Although I am an ex-South Carolinian, I am going to take the lib- 
erty of making a suggestion, and that is that as soon as possible a 
bronze tablet with the names of these six heroes inscribed thereon should 
be placed in the capitol at Columbia. The deeds performed by these six 
men are so extraordinary that they will thrill the hearts of every South 
Carolinian and be an example to future generations. Their names 
should be preserved and honored. 

SOUTH INDIFFERENT 

I have strayed from my subject, but I wanted to show how indiffer- 
ent the South—and I am sorry to say particularly South Carolina—has 
always been in preserving and honoring the deeds of its great men and 
its heroes. I think you will agree with me that we have been yery 
derelict in our duty. 

I want to extend my thanks first to Mr. E. T. H. Shaffer. But for 
him we would not be gathered here to-day, as he discovered this burial 
plot. I do not think that even any member of the Hayne family knew 
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the exact spot. Mr. Shaffer has assisted me in an untiring manner 
in every possible way, and I sincerely feel very grateful to him. 

I also want to thank Mr. Peter B. Bradley, of the Bradley Lumber 
Co., who owns the old Hayne Hall plantation, for having deeded to me 
this plot of land, 

I believe a portion of it has always belonged to the Hayne family, 
being excluded from any transfers, but I did not know the exact dimen- 
sions, and Mr. Bradley very generously offered to deed me this plot, 
which I thoroughly appreciate and beg to extend my thanks to him. 

I also want to thank Messrs. R. M. Jefferies, W. W. Smoak, and 
H. D. Smith, who were principally instrumental in introducing the bill 
in the South Carolina Legislature to erect this monument, and also all 
the members of the legislature who voted for it. 

Congressman Thomas S. MCMILLAN has introduced a bill in the 
United States Congress to have a monument erected to Colonel Hayne in 
Charleston, and I feel sure that he will have the support of all south- 
ern Representatives, and I trust sincerely that some day in the near 
future this bill will be passed. 

Col. Isaac Hayne had five great-grandsons in the Civil War, one of 
whom, 18 years of age, was killed at the battle of Gaines Mill. I do 
not think this would be an argument that would help in Congress, but 
Colonel Hayne has two great-great-grandsons now in the United States 
Army, and had 13 lineal descendants, none of whom, I am proud to say, 
were drafted, but every one of them enlisted in the World War as soon 
as our country entered the conflict, and if another war was ever to take 
place and the United States becomes involved, which God forbid, there 
will be many times 13 direct descendants who I feel sure will at once 
offer their services to their country. This might be a good argument 
for Congressman MCMILLAN to use in his plea for the monument. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to thank you for your patience in 
listening to this long address, and I trust that as the Hayne family 
were among the leading citizens of Colleton County from 1700 until 
about 1810, that there will be some citizen of this county on the 4th of 
each August who will place a flower on the grave of a man who died for 
his country like a brave soldier and a Christian gentleman, 


ADDRESS or Con. WILLIAM P. COLEMAN, UNITED STATES ARMY 


It is a privilege to be with you to-day to join in honoring the memory 
of Col. Isaac Hayne, patriot, soldier, and martyr. And I wish my 
abilities as a speaker were such that I could do justice to this solemn 
occasion. 

I come to this ceremony as a representative of the Army of the United 
States, and bring the respect and admiration of all who wear the 
Army uniform. The indefinable quality we call morale, which is inspired 
by such acts of devotion to duty and self-sacrifice as of Col. Isaac 
Hayne, wins our battles and enables us to accomplish great things, 
Morale is the most essential part of an army’s training. 

While studying the life of this patriot, there is apparent the obvious 
fact that the American Revolutionary War was soon ended after the 
execution of Colonel Hayne. Less than two months after his death 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis took place at Yorktown, which brought 
a glorious peace to the American Colonies. It is evident, then, that the 
patriotism of Colonel Hayne gave added impetus to winning the way for 
our independence, 

In paying homage to this patriot I am reminded of an occasion sixty 
odd years ago, when a martyred President of our great Nation took part 
in the dedication of a battle field. 

We are assembled here to dedicate a memorial that is richly deserved, 
but more than ever should we as citizens of this great country dedicate 
ourselves to the perpetuation of the ideals for which Col. Isaac Hayne 
gave unstintingly of his service and life. 

Within the 150 years since his death our country has grown from 
the struggling thirteen Colonies to the richest and most powerful Nation, 
There are none without our borders who challenge us at this time, but 
there are many of our own misguided people who belittle and even 
decry the patriotism and heroic sacrifices made in the past that this 
Government might come into existence and prosper. 

May the spirit of Col. Isaac Hayne live forever and the ideals of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice for which he and other American patriots 
fought serve as a heritage and inspire this and succeeding generations, 


ADDRESS OF REAR ADMIRAL Newron A. McCutiy, Unrrep States Navy 


Almost always in war there occur instances of severity, sometimes 
ruthless or savage, which later are probably deplored by those responsi- 
ble for them, but which serve also to remind us of the devotion and 
courage of those who were called on to undergo them. Of this we are 
reminded to-day. 

On August 4, 1781, Col. Isaac Hayne, of South Carolina, springing 
from the soll on which we stand, now lying here at rest in this same 
soil, was executed by troops of a far distant foreign power as a traitor 
to that power. To us he is a patriot and martyr. č 

We may imagine the circumstances. Colonel Hayne, convicted with- 
out trial, is sentenced and brought out under a guard of soldiers to 
suffer an ignominious death. The sentence is read: To be hanged 
by the neck until dead.” The prisoner is conscious of no moral guilt, 


yet in a few moments he must die. About him are not, as to-day, the 
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affectionate and reverent faces of bis own people, but only the stern 


faces of enemies who seek his life. He breathes the same air he has 
always breathed, ae sees the same sky and trees and flowers he has 
always known, while not far away are his friends, and most of all a 
dearly beloved family. Still he must die. We might ask, Why must 
this sacrifice be?” 

But the sacrifice was not in vain. This country, our country, the 
greatest and best country in the world, is so because it possessed men 
like Hayne who could sacrifice all for their country. His spirit lives 
on, and even now thrills in the breasts of young men now present, who, 
if need comes, like Hayne will answer, “ Ready,” and give all that 
their country may live. 

BENEDICTION BY Rey. ALVIN W. SEKARDEN, or St. JupE’s EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, WALTERBORO, S. C. 


Lord God, may Thy blessing be upon our Nation and our people. 
Direct our Presidents and all who are in authority. May we grow in 
grace and in prosperity and may war be no more. To those who have 
served our country in her defense and have now entered into the 
larger life, may they go from strength to strength in the life of 
perfect service through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States. 


[For the message of the President see page 21 of. the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of this day.] 


REFERENCE OF THE MESSAGE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the message of the 
President just read be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves that 
the message just read be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON, NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave to extend in the Recorp the very able address delivered by 
the distinguished Speaker of the House, Mr. Loneworrs, at 
Louisville, Ky., on the evening of October 23, 1929, on the sub- 
ject of the legislative history of the Ohio River improvement 
project. The address was delivered upon the occasion of Presi- 
dent Hoover's visit to Louisville during the course of the cele- 
bration of the completion of the canalization of the Ohio River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an address delivered by 
the present occupant of the chair at Louisville, Ky. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 


It was suggested, when the honor was offered me of addressing you 
to-night, that I take as my subject the legislative history of the Ohio 
River improvement project in Congress. 

It was thought that the exposition of this subject by one who had 
first-hand knowledge of and active participation in its development 
might have something of novelty and interest. 

From the point of view that my service in the House of Representa- 
tives has been coincident with the vitally important steps leading to 
and culminating in the final completion of the building of the Ohio 
Canal, for that is what It is to-day, I may claim qualification to speak. 
I am the only Member still in the House who had any active participa- 
tion in the project in its early stages, and my service there began when 
it was in hardly more than its inception. 

When I took my seat in the House in 1903 less than $10,000,000 
had been appropriated by Congress for anything connected with the 
Ohio River, and the subjects of appropriation had been sporadic and 
unsystematic, Practically the first appropriation was contained in the 
act of June 14, 1880, of $250,000, including $100,000 for the David 
Island Dam, $10,000 for Indiana Chute, and $50,000 for Grand Chain. 
About every two years thereafter for the next 23 years increasing ap- 
propriations followed for the improvement of the Ohio, generally speak- 
ing; but covering a great variety of entirely unrelated subjects, Hke 
ice piers, ice harbors, removal of snags and rocks, building embank- 
ments, work on the falls at Louisville, and dredging of harbors and 
channels. A few dams located at widely separated parts of the river 
had been authorized and partly appropriated for. The work in fine, 
while useful and of benefit of localities directly affected, had been 
wholly without system. The appropriation secured had been due gen- 
erally to the activities of individual Members of Congress avowedly for 
the benefit of their particular congressional districts rather than for 
the benefit of the Ohio Valley as a whole. 
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In other words, when I first came to Congress the Ohio River project 
which we are now dedicating and presenting to the country was less 
than 10 per cent completed, judged either by the amount appropriated 
or the work undertaken which would contribute to the efficiency of the 
project in its present magnificent finality. 

It was becoming evident, particularly to those of us whose districts 
abutted on the Ohio River and who were looking forward to the day 
when it should become navigable at all seasons of the year from its 
source to its mouth, that something was wrong; that some change 
must be made in our methods, some new and definite system followed 
out, or that the consummation so devoutly wished by us all would 
be postponed into infinity. 

It was at about this time that an influence outside of Congress itself 
was beginning to be felt. A group of men, not many in number, but 
representative of a vast population and vast public interests, was 
beginning to receive sympathetic hearing in the committees of Con- 
gress. They called themselves the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, and were full of their subject. It was a lobby, if you please, but 
the sort—and there are relatively few of them—that we welcome in 
Washington. It was a lobby composed of men like Vance, Bettinger, 
and others, who have passed on, and many of you here to-night, armed 
with special knowledge of facts, circumstances, and conditions, im- 
parted not for the enhancement of their personal and financial in- 
terests, but to enable Congress to act more intelligently upon a project 
which would ultimately be for the benefit not only of the Ohio Valley 
but of the whole United States. 

Even so, however, Congress for some years proceeded in the same 
old way, dredging here, embanking there, a dam here, a dam there; 
no system, no coordination. We were getting nowhere. I am not sure, 
though, that we were much to blame, for the problem was vast and 
complicated and even the Army engineers were at loggerheads over 
many basic details. 

We had, however, in the act of March 3, 1905, taken a step, the 
first indicating that the improvement of the river from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi ought to be considered as a whole, in authorizing the 
Board of Engineers to report as to the canalization of the river for 
6 and 9 foot channels. 

In the meantime, a feeling had grown in the minds of some of the 
more aggressive proponents of Ohio River improvement that we ought to 
form in Congress itself an organization dedicated to the proposition 
that the improvement must consist of nothing less than the complete 
canalization of the river throughout its entire length at a stage not less 
than 9 feet. 

The inception of this organization occurred, as I remember, in the 
winter of 1906. I invited a number of Members to my house one 
evening to talk the matter over. There were not many of us but we 
were all active and vitally interested. Among them, as I well recall, 
were two eminent Kentuckians, the late Ollie James, later a Senator, 
and one of the foremost leaders of his party; the other was Swagar 
Sherley, for many years a Member from this district and later one of 
the ablest chairmen of the great Committee on Appropriations that 
Congress has known, These two men did yeoman’s service in the cause, 
At later meetings the number of our members increased by leaps and 
bounds, Senators as well as Members from States not directly abutting 
on the Ohio River joined us, Our group had grown to formidable pro- 
portions, Our proposition was that this was more than a local project, 
it was a national project and should be recognized as such by the Gov- 
ernment itself. The culmination came in 1910 when in the act of June 
25 of that year a large appropriation was carried for securing a 9-foot 
channel for the entire len of the river to be completed in 12 years. 
Three things were thus mplished. First, that the project from now 
on was to be undertaken as a whole, with the United States Government 
at the back of it; second, that it was to be completed at a definite time; 
and third, that the channel should not be less than 9 feet in depth. 
We were saved thereby from the dammation of the river at a 6-foot 
stage, and I may be, perhaps, pardoned for substituting for the second 
“m” in that rather long word the letter “ n.“ 

The rest was comparatively easy. We had only to see to it that 
sufficient appropriations were provided to enable the Army Engineers and 
builders to proceed with the utmost possible dispatch in the completion 
of the dams under construction and the commencement of the construc- 
tion of the others, And later, when Congress adopted the policy of a 
lump-sum appropriation for all river and harbor works under construc- 
tion, to see to it that a sufficient sum was allocated to the Ohio to 
secure its completion at the earliest possible moment. 

It is true that more than 12 years have gone by since 1910, when 
that limit was placed in the act. But in all probability the delay was 
unavoidable. Wind and weather and a very wayward river are often 
insurmountable handicaps to the greatest engineering skill. Why, then, 
should we lament the delay or count the cost when we to-day contem- 
plate in its majesty of full and final completion an artery of water 
traffic second in dignity and importance only to the Panama Canal? 

From the time the early pioneers founded settlements along its banks 
the Ohio River until now has been among the most treacherous of so- 
called navigable streams, Always picturesque and beautiful, it has been 
as a creature fanciful and whimsical. At times roaring wrathfully 
between its lofty banks and spreading havoc and destruction in its 
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course, at others retiring, as it were, within its shell and scarcely per- 
mitting a rowboat to cross its bosom, Useless, practically, for purposes 
of commerce for considerably more than half the year. 

Those days are passed. No longer are there any weak links in the 
chain. The turbulent river has become a beneficent canal, stretching 
nearly a thousand miles through one of the greatest and most important 
industrial and farming sections in the world. An artery of commerce 
capable of transporting throughout the year all articles of commerce 
confided to it. 

Of its ultimate future I dare not trust myself to speak. To me it 
seems almost limitless. This I do predict, however, that during the 
lives only of ourselves and of our children and of our children’s children, 
by reason of the savings in the cost of transportation on its surface 
and its potential effect on all transportation costs, the Ohio Canal will 
prove to have exceeded in actual worth to the American people by mil- 
lions if not billions of dollars all the sums that have been expended on 
its triumphant completion. 

Sometimes as I read and reread the history of the career of George 
Washington, the Father and first President of the United States, and 
reflect upon his many-sidedness and marvellous clarity of vision 
into the future, the thought comes to me that it is by no means impos- 
sible that he may have foreseen not only the development of the Ohio 
River as an artery of commerce during the entire length but also that 
it might be so developed by means of canalization. 

Of course, we generally think of Washington as a matchless military 
commander, a consummate statesman, and a great President. We are 
apt to forget that he was one of the leading business men and, un- 
doubtedly, the leading engineer of his day. He knew the Ohio River as 
did few men. He made at least one extended trip on it in 1770. Even 
before the treaty of Fort Stanwix, he saw that the Ohio Valley was 
to become the home of a great free people. He surveyed great areas 
along the Ohio and purchased large tracts of land in these sections. 
He was probably the leading authority on systems of internal water- 
ways, and an investor in canalization projects. With such a back- 
ground, I am by no means sure that my suggestion that Washington 
had vision of a project such as we are now dedicating goes far afield. 

It is a most happy coincidence, if not a providential one, that another 
great engineer, like Washington among the most eminent of his time, 
honors us with his presence to-night. Like Washington, he is also a 
President of the United States, Like Washington, he will, as I predict, 
take rank as one of the great Presidents of the United States. He 
comes both as an engineer in bis private capacity, and as President in 
his public capacity, to lend his approval to this completed project and 
to dedicate it forever to the use of the people of the United States. 

Let us of the Ohio Valley resolutely see to it that his confidence 18 
not abused and that the American people may never have cause to 
regret their investment. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO PUBLIO BUILDINGS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an article published August 11, 1929, 
in the New York Times prepared by the Hon. Ricuarp N. Er- 
Lior, of Indiana, chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. This article covers the details of the history 
of legislation relating to public buildings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The article is as follows: ~ 


[From the New York Times, Sunday, August 11, 1929] 


A New Potter GOVERNS Our Po BUILDING—HAVING DISCARDED THE 
“Pork BARREL” METHOD, THe FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOLLOWS A 
DEFINITE PROGRAM IN ERECTING STRUCTURES ALL Over THE COUNTRY 


By RicHarp N. ELLIOTT, chairman House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds 


One of the most interesting and perplexing questions with which our 
national lawmakers are from time to time confronted is how to provide 
public buildings in which to house the Federal activities in the National 
Capital and elsewhere throughout the Nation. 

Before the World War we had been spending about $35,000,000 an- 
nually on our pubiic buildings, which were authorized under the old 
omnibus system of “ pork barrel” legislation. This term was applied 
to legislation of this character because the most needy and deserving 
places were frequently overlocked while some less deserving were pro- 
yided for, it being necessary to do so in order to procure votes enough 
to pass the legislation. The last omnibus bill to become a law was the 
act of March 4, 1913. This act authorized the construction of about 
$40,000,000 worth of buildings. The World War came and increased 
the cost of building to such an extent that it was impossible to build 
a large part of the buildings authorized in that act within the limit 
of cost fixed. 

When I assumed the position as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House about four years ago I found more 
than 900 public building bills asking for buildings in almost every city 
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in the country and calling for an expenditure of more than $300,000,000. 
President Calvin Coolidge was asking Congress to authorize a $50,- 
000,000 program for public buildings in the National Capital, and I was 
confronted with one of the most perplexing problems I had ever been 
called on to face. I knew the old “pork-barrel” method of handling 
public-building legislation had fallen into disrepute and would have to be 
discarded, and a new method would have to be devised to handle this 
work, 
COST OF THE PROGRAM 


After careful study of the situation and consultation with many 
Members of the House and Senate, I conceived the plan of authorizing a 
public-building program calling for $150,000,000—$50,000,000 to be used 
in the National Capital at the rate of $10,000,000 annually and $100,- 
000,000 for the rest of the country to be expended at the rate of $15,- 
000,000 annually, 

Instead of naming the places where buildings were to be erected I pro- 
vided in the bill that the Secretary of the Treasury should determine 
the places where these buildings were to be built and submit estimates 
annually to the Bureau of the Budget, giving the names of the places 
where buildings were, to be built and the amount of money necessary to 
carry on the work, which estimates, after approval by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President, were to go to the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House. 

When the appropriations were finally made by Congress the Secretary 
of the Treasury would be authorized to construct the buildings, 

This plan was not received With favor at first by Members of Con- 
gress, but it did meet with the approval of the press of the country. I 
finally succeeded in getting the approval of Secretary Mellon and Presi- 
dent Coolidge. This was the beginning of a long, hard fight before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and afterwards in Congress, I suc- 
ceeded during the latter part of the Sixty-eighth Congress in getting the 
House to pass this bill, but the Senate took little or no interest in it 
and it died at the end of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

THE BILL BEINTRODUCED 


At the beginning of the Sixty-ninth Congress I reintroduced the bill, 
this time calling for $165,000,000, $15,000,000 of which was to be used 
to complete the buildings left over from the act of March 4, 1913. 
The bill was amended in committee to give the Postmaster General 
power to act jointly with the Secretary of the Treasury in all matters 
where post-oflice buildings were involved. This bill was passed by the 
House, and with the aid of the late Senator Bert M. Fernald of Maine, 
who was ehairman of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, it was passed by the Senate and became a law. It is known 
as the Elliott-Fernald Public Building Act of May 25, 1926. 

This bill was later amended by one introduced by Representative 
DANIEL A. REED, of New York, which added another $100,000,000 to the 
program and authorized the whole program to be worked out at the 
rate of $35,000,000 annually, $25,000,000 of which was to be spent 
throughout the country. The public-buflding program has been amended 
and supplemented by other acts of Congress until the whole program 
now calls for $115,000,000 of expenditure in the National Capital and 
$248,000,000 throughout the country. This is probably the most exten- 
sive public-building program ever adopted by any nation, and it is 
unique in that it is the first time in the history of our country that 
Congress has adopted a comprehensive and businesslike program for 
handling the construction of our public buildings. 

The law has worked well under the wise management of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General. The funds have 
been allocated to the various States and buildings have been authorized 
where they were most needed without regard to section or political 
affiliation. The Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses have done more 
to provide sufficient and adequate public buildings to house the em- 
ployees of our Government and promote the efficiency. of the publie 
service than all of the other Congresses combined. 

The great reconstruction program of our National Capital is all being 
carried on under the authorization of this law. An administration 
building for the Department of Agriculture is being completed at a cost 
of $2,000,000. An extension to the Government Printing Office is being 
made at a cost of $1,250,000. A beautiful building for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is being erected whieh will cost $10,000,000. A build- 
ing for the Department of Commerce, which is the largest office building 
in the world, will cost $17,500,000. An archives building, in which to 
house the valuable records now in nonfireproof buildings, has been 
authorized at a limit of cost of $8,750,000. 

It is also the intention to build a home for the Department of Labor, 
one for the Department of Justice, and other buildings in which to house 
the independent departments and bureaus of the Government. In addi- 
tion to this project Congress has authorized under a separate act the 
construction of an addition to the House Office Building on the west side 
of New Jersey Avenue, adjacent to the present House Office Building, at 
an estimated cost of $7,500,000. 

The United States Supreme Court has never had a satisfactory or 
adequate home. After the Senate wing of the Capitol was built just 
before the Civil War the old Senate Chamber was turned over to this 
court for a court room, and it has held its sessions in this room since 
that time. A new Supreme Court house will be erected on the block of 
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ground north of the Congressional Library, which will be in keeping 
with its dignity and importance. It will cost about $10,000,000. 


OTHER PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


The Arlington Memorial Bridge, now under construction, will be 
completed within the next two years at a cost of $14,750,000. A great 
boulevard bas been authorized by Congress to extend from the western 
end of this bridge to Mount Vernon. This will cost about $4,000,000. 
When the Arlington Memorial Bridge is completed B Street is to be 
widened to the width of 120 feet from the Senate Office Building to the 
Lincoln Memorial, and it will be the great thoroughfare over which 
processions going from the National Capital to Arlington Cemetery 
will travel. 

The last official act of President Coolidge, who was a great friend 
of all the legislation seeking to improve and rebuild the National 
Capital, was the signing of the act of March 4, 1929, which authorized 
the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds and the opening of a boulevard 
from the Columbus Monument in front of the Union Station to a point 
where it will intersect with Pennsylvania Avenue at Second Street. 
It also provides for the extension of the Capitol Grounds to the Union 
Station and the removal of all the old buildings therefrom. 

The Botanic Garden is to be moved from its present location to other 
lands adjacent thereto on the south. When the present building pro- 
gram in the National Capital is finished all of the old rookeries and 
eyezores which have marred the beauty of Pennsylvania Avenue for a 
century will have disappeared and will be succeeded by the great 
Government buildings. Washington will then become what Major 
L’Enfant and President Washington had hoped for, a beautiful city 
and the greatest Capital in the world. 

The program in Washington, while important, is only a small part 
of the building program. The sum of $248,000,000 has been allocated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to the 
different States and Territories in accordance with the terms of the 
law. The State of New York is to receive $43,157,600 for the con- 
struction of public buildings. 

This Federal building program is not a wild orgy of money spending 
but is being carried out’ as a safe, sane, and constructive business 
policy by our Government. The annual expenditure of $35,000,000 is 
but little more than the annual rent bill of Uncle Sam. Every building 
authorized in the program is sorely needed and must have the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, the Presi- 
dent, and the Bureau of the Budget before Congress will make the 
necessary appropriations. The principal criticism made to the pro- 
gram is that it falls short of providing all of the buildings needed at 
this time. The program would in all probability have failed to become 
a law had it not been for the strong support accorded it by the press 
of the country. 

A nation is judged by the character and education of its people, its 
public buildings, its homes, its literature and art, as well as by its 
natural resources. It is a well-known fact that in these days when we 
are spending millions of dollars in research work, excavating the ruins 
of ancient cities, one of the things our students are most yitally inter- 
ested in is the kind and character of the buildings they Z ha in those 
days, and from these we judge the civilization and eultu of ancient 
times. When the great buildings authorized in this prom im are all 
completed they will add much to the efficiency of our Government and 
to the health and comfort of the Federal employees. They will also 
increase the respect of our people for the Government and elevate our 
Nation in the eyes of the world. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The subcommittee on appropriations for 
agriculture is now holding hearings and expects. to conclude 
those hearings Thursday evening. Members of the House hay- 
ing any matters for the consideration of that committee should 
take notice of that fact. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. LearHEerwoop (at the request of Mr. Corron), in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. BoxLAN, for an indefinite period, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT 


And then, on motion of Mr. Trrson (at 1 o'clock and 51 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 4, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, December 4, 1929, as 
aare to the floor leader by the clerks of the several com- 

ttees: j 
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APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill, 
Pige] Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 


War Department appropriation bill. 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

117. A letter from the chairman United States Shipping 
Board, transmitting the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
United States Shipping Board, covering the period from July 
1, 1928, to and including June 30, 1929 (H. Doc. No. 191); to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
ordered to be printed. 

118. A letter from the chairman Board of Mediation, trans- 
mitting a copy of the Third Annual Report of the Board of 
Mediation to Congress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

119. A letter from the secretary of United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, transmitting report of the operations 
of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

120. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill “To provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain enlisted men and former enlisted men of 
the Navy for the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or 
destroyed by fire at the naval training station, Hampton Roads, 
Va., on February 21, 1927”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

121. A letter from the president of the Commission on Licen- 
sure Healing Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting the First Annual Report of the Commission on Licensure 
Healing Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 
130) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed, 

122. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting recommendation to the Congress for the 
enactment of legislation requiring all clerks of United States 
courts to charge for copies of decisions of courts furnished 
law book publishers or others (United States excepted) and to 
collect and account therefor to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

123 A letter from the Director of the United States Botanic 
Garden, transmitting certain information required by section 4, 
act of May 22, 1908, relative to travel from Washington, D. C., 
in connection with official business of this officer during the 
fiscal year of 1929; to the Committee on the Library. 

124. A letter from the office of the Postmaster General, trans- 
mitting the cost ascertainment report for the fiscai year 1929 
together with the appendix thereto; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

125. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
letter from the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, dated 
the 27th of October last, covering statement of the cost of manu- 
facture, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, at the Army 
and arsenals therein named; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

126. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
491 reports of inspections of disbursements made by officers of 
the Army, which inspections were made by the Inspector Gen- 
eral's Department during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

127. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
statement concerning disposition of War Department surplus 
property during the period November 1, 1928, to October 15, 
1929, inclusive; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4783) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary D. Cowgill, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 6120) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the-construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 630) ; the act entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the 
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act entitled An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” 
dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); and the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Seeretary of the Treasury to acquire 
certain lands within the District of Columbia to be used as space 
for public buildings,“ approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51); 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 6121) to authorize the main- 
tenance of central warehouses in national parks and national 
monuments and authorizing appropriations for the purchase of 
supplies and materials to be kept in said warehouses; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 6122) to regulate stock ex- 
changes, boards of trade, and similar organizations in trafficking 
in certain securities in interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 6123) to allow 
credit to homestead settlers and entrymen for military service 
in certain Indian wars; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 6124) to provide for the re- 
construction of the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6125) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of War to lend to the Governor of 
Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 
feet by 40 feet assembly tents; thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 
feet hospital ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 
5,000 pillowcases ; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 
bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 field 
bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice water); to be used at the 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Dod Miss., in June, 1930; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6126) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a Federal building at Millen, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAWLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 6127) to au- 
thorize the payment of checking charges and arrastre charges 
on consignments of goods shipped to Philippine Islands; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 6128) to 
establish a national military park to commemorate the Battle 
of Kings Mountain ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 6129) for the purchase 
of a site for and the erection of a post-office building at Mor- 
ganfield, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 6130) to exempt the Custer 
National Forest from the operation of the forest homestead law, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6131) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to erect a monument on the site of the battle between Nez 
Perce Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of Nelson 
A. Miles; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 6132) providing for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Holdenyille, Okla. ; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6133) granting the 
consent of Congress to the township of Aurora, III., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Fox 
River at or near the village of North Aurora, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 6134) providing for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Seminole, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6185) providing for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Bristow, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6136) for the erection of a public building 
at Drumright, Creek County, Okla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. ? 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6137) providing for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Okemah, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6188) amending section 200, World War 
veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6139) to amend 
title 28, section 41, of the United States Code; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 6140) providing for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Wewoka, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON; A bill (H. R. 6141) to authorize the 
President to consolidate and coordinate governmental activities 
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affecting war veterans; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bin (H. R. 6142) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to lease the United States naval destroyer 
and submarine base, Squantum, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 6143) to extend eommis- 
sary privileges to the widows of officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and also to officers of the Foreign 
Service of the United States at foreign stations; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6144) to provide for the reimbursement of 
certain enlisted men and former enlisted men of the Navy for 
the value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire 
at the naval training station, Hampton Roads, Va., on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6145) to regulate the minimum age limit 
for enlistments in the Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6146) to authorize certain officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps to administer oaths; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 6147) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to the Joint Committee on the 
Library the sum of $1,500,000 for the purchase of the collection 
of 3,000 incunabula to be deposited in the Library of Congress 
and known as the Herbert Putnam collection of incunabula; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 6148) adopting and 
authorizing an inland waterway from Pensacola Bay, Fla., to 
Mobile Bay, Ala.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 6149) to amend the act 
approved February 25, 1927, entitled “An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its 
Successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge and approaches thereto and/or a toll bridge 
across the water between the mainland at or near Cedar Point 
and Dauphin Island;” to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6150) to 
amend an act entitled “An act providing for the completion 
by the Secretary of War of a monument to the memory of the 
American soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans at 
Chalmette, La., and making the necessary appropriations there- 
for,” approyed March 4, 1907; to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6151) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to assume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, 
at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6152) providing for 
the purchase of a suitable site and the erection of a public 
building at Elmhurst, III.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission to study and report on the con- 
servation and administration of the public domain; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6154) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Towanda, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANSLHEY: A bill (H. R. 6155) to provide for the 
erection of a public building for customs and ether governmental 
purposes in the city of Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 139) author- 
izing a suitable memorial to Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 140) authorizing a suit- 
able memorial to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 6156) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy J. Gillan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6157) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Bosworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 6158) granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes Kimball; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6159) granting a pension to Anderson 
Thomas; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 6160) granting a pension to 
Syivia Ennis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. R 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6161) granting an increase of pension to 
Alyora Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 6162) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Shumaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6163) granting a pension to Emma Y. Davi- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6164) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas A. Stacey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6165) for the relief of John Fox; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 6166) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of James H. Holaday; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6167) granting a pension to Sallie J. 
Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6168) granting an 
inerease of pension to Mary E. Barrett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6169) granting a pension to Grace Lankes- 
ter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 6170) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma J. Churchill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (II. R. 6171) granting a 
pension to Mary G. Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6172) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Copple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6173) 
granting a pension to Margaret Shattuck; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6174) granting 
a retirement annuity to Frank B. Lawton; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 6175) for the relief of the 
Mack Copper Co., a corporation; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 6176) for the relief of 
Julia M. Holland; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (II. R. 6177) to grant an honor- 
able discharge from the military service of the United States 
to William Rosenberg; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 6178) granting a pension to 
Malissa Skeen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6179) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet E. Norrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6180) granting a pension to Maud M. 
Trusty ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6181) granting a pension 
to Jason F. Purvis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6182) for the relief of J. D. A. O'Connell; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6183) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion O. Fulcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 6184) for the relief of Andrew 
M. Jeffrey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. $ 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 6185) granting a pension to Jose- 
phine A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6186) for the relief of Frank Storms; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6187) for the relief of 
John Newman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6188) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Fields; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 6189) to extend the benefits of 
the United States employees’ compensation act to Edward 
McCloskey; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6190) to extend the benefits of the United 
States employees’ compensation act to Eugene C. Lee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 6191) granting an increase 
of pension to Wilie Jones; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6192) granting a pension to Pauline 
Cordes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 6193) for the relief of 
Sidney Morris Hopkins; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6194) granting six months’ pay to Arthur 
G. Caswell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6195) for the relief of Joseph Faneuf; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6196) for the relief of George F. Almond; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6197) for the relief of William Befuhs, 
alias Charles Cameron ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6198) granting a pension to Oscar W. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6199) granting an increase of pension to 
Hodges W. Drayton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6200) granting a pension to Emma I. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6201) granting a pension to Susan B. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6202) granting a pension to James O'Neil; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6203) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie D. Shaw; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6204) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Varley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 6205) to provide 
for the examination and survey of Corsica River, Queen Annes 
County, Md.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6206) to provide for the examination and 
survey of an area at the mouth of Pocomoke River, Md.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (II. R. 6207) for the 
relief of the estate of the late Dr. W. A. Cox; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 6208) granting a pension to 
Nannie J. George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 6209) for the relief of Dalton 
G. Miller; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6210) to authorize an appropriation for the 
relief of Joseph K. Munhall; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of A. H. Cousins, dis- 
trict fiscal agent, United States Forest Service; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 6212) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 6213) for the relief of the 
First National Bank of Marissa, III.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6214) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha J. Hart; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 6215) granting a pension to 
Frank Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6216) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah E. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6217) granting an increase of pension to 
Marie Lytle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 6218) for the relief of the 
Oity Flouring Mills (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6219) granting d pension to Fleming P. 
Trexler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORBELL: A bill (H. R. 6220) for the relief of Capt. 
Lloyd S. Spooner, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 6221) granting an increase 
of pension to Esther F. Yarnall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6222) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of Roscoe V. F. Brightbill as a war- 
rant officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 6223) for the retirement 
of James Floyd North, United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 6224) granting a pension to 
Clarence T. Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6225) granting an increase of pension to 
Matt J. Gaines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 6226) for the relief of James 
O'Malley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6227) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD:,A bill (H. R. 6228) granting a pension 
to Hosea M. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6229) granting a pension to Lee H. Pipes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6230) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah L. Welch; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6231) granting a pension to Jesse D. Kirby; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 6232) for the relief of New 
York Harbor Dry Dock Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6233) granting an increase of 
pension to Kittie Shortlidge; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6234) granting an increase of pension to 
Mitchell Lenoir; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6285) granting an increase of pension to 
Tide Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6236) granting a pension to Sylvester L. 
Spivey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6237) for the relief of Dewey Bonine; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6238) granting a pension to Emma Hooper 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6239) granting a pension to William J. 
Cobble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 6240) granting an 
increase of pension to Cora L. Dickerson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6241) granting a pension to Leonidas O. 
Hollis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6242) granting an increase of pension to 
Ada Wilson Sanders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 0243) for the relief of A. E. 
Bickley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 6244) granting an increase 
of pension to Lillie Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6245) granting a pension to Andrew Grace; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6246) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret L. Stanard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6247) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6248) grant- 
ing a pension to Anna E. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6249) granting a 
pension to Constantine Witcofsky; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 6250) granting a pension to 
Jesse P. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 6251) for the 
relief of Harry T. Ostrum; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 6252) granting a pension to 
Hannah Marie Nale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6253) for the relief of J. B. Orndoff; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6254) to authorize Dr. L. O. Howard, 
former Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture, to accept certain decorations from the French Goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6255) granting an increase of 
pension to Rosa L. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 6256) for the relief of Harry 
Stanbrough Monell, formerly chairman War Department Claims 
Board, Transportation Service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, WHITE: A bill (H. R. 6257) to provide for ex- 
amination and survey for a breakwater at Criehaven, Me.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: A bill (H. R. 6258) awarding a 
Navy cross to Morris Hoffman; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6259) for the relief of Alma Rawson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6260) granting a pension to Clara L. 
Leach; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6261) for the relief of Francis M. Master- 
son, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6262) for the relief of Lydia Blumen- 
kranz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6263) for the relief of Frances MacDonald; 
to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6264) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to donate a bronze cannon to the town of Avon, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 6265) for the relief of the 
estates of Asa Faulkner, Lewis L. Faulkner, deceased, and S. B. 
Spurlock, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6266) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6267) for the relief of J. H. Wallace; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr: WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 6268) for the relief 
of Thomas J, Parker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 
6269) granting an increase of pension to Martha E. Lemmons; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6270) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Miller; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6271). granting a pension to Ida Morgan; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6272) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Mullennax; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6273) granting a pension to Angelina 
Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6274) granting a pension to John M. 
Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6275) granting a pension to Margaret 8. 
Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6276) granting an increase of pension to 
Malvina J. Swiger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6277) granting a pension to Susan J. 
Samples; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6278) for the relief of the Zoar Baptist 
Church, of Keslers Cross Lanes, Nicholas County, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6279) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Woofter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6280) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6281) granting an increase of pension to 
Susana Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6282) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances E. Starkey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS; A bill (H. R. 6283) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Cachelin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6284) for the relief of John Sturgeon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6285) for the relief of John Christians; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6286) for the relief of O. L. Beindorif; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6287) for the relief of John O'Hara ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6288) for the relief of Frank Rizzuto; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6289) for the relief of Arthur C. Bingle; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6290) authorizing the redemption by the 
United States Treasury of 20 war savings stamps (series of 
1918) now held by Dr. John Mach, of Omaha, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6291) to provide for appointment of Wil- 
liam O. Boger, sergeant, Organized Reserves, Eighty-ninth Divi- 
sion, Omaha, Nebr., detached enlisted men's list, a warrant 
officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6292) to provide for the payment of 
amounts expended in the construction and maintenance of a 
hangar and flying field for the use of the air mail service; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6293) authorizing the Treasurer of the 
United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., of Omaha, 
Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United States Treas- 
urer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6294) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the claim of William Qninlan; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1369. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Mount Ver- 
non, III., indorsing the Spanish-American War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1370. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Kentucky, favoring legislation to provide 
increased pensions for Civil War survivors and Civil War wid- 
ows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1371. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of voters of St. Ignace, Mich., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suf- 
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fering veterans and widows of veterans, and thus partly repay 
the living for the sacrifices they have made for our country; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1372. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Marshfield, 
Wis., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1373. Also, petition of citizens of Marathon County, Wis., 
requesting increased pensions for soldiers and widows of Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1874. Also, petition of citizens of Vesper, Wis., in behalf of 
legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1375. Also, petition of citizens of Wautoma, Wis., in behalf of 
legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1876. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution adopted by the Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth-El, at a meeting held in the city of New 
York on November 19, 1929, protesting against the passage of 
the Porter resolution (H. J. Res. 16) unless said resolution be 
so amended as to provide that delegates of the United States 
to an international conference on calendar reform, should one be 
called, be instructed to oppose any scheme for calendar reform 
which would involve a blank day or similar device; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1377. Also, petition of Hugh F. Moran and approximately 100 
residents of the second Queens Borough, New York district, 
urging Congress to report favorably upon House bill 3397, by 
Mr. Hucues, of West Virginia; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1378. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging the passage of 
legislation increasing pensions of all Civil War veterans and 
widows of yeterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1379. Also, petition urging an increase in the pension of all 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1380. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Massachusetts, praying for an increase in Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1381. Also, petition of certain citizens of Wakefield, Mass., 
requesting an increase in Civil War pensions; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

1382. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Massachusetts and 
Maine, praying for an increase in the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1383. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of O. D. Werking and 
other citizens of the sixth district of Indiana; te the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1384. By Mr. FISHER: Petition of 102 persons, for the 
passage of the Civil War bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1385. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 146 veterans of the 
Spanish-American War of the National Military Home, Dayton, 
Ohio, praying for an early passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

1386. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Charley V. Earle and 30 
other citizens of Westminster, Mass., urging increase in pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1387. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Melvin Stanley, 
Milton E. Patchell, A. Schaenradt, C. E. Ross, and 53 others, of 
Logansport, Ind., for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1388. Also, petition of Basil Adams, Charles B. Tuttle, Blanche 
Tuttle, William I. Sturgeon, and 82 others, of Fairmount, Ind., 
for the passage of a Civil War bill carrying the following pro- 
visions: $72 per month for every Civil War survivor, $125 per 
month for every Civil War survivor requiring aid and attend- 
ance, $150 per month for veterans totally blind, $50 per month 
for every Civil War widow; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1389. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mrs. F. J. Warren and 
108 other residents of Charlotte, Mich., asking for increase of 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1390. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by Morte H. 
Craig, of 230 Illinois Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo., and signed by 
many citizens of St. Joseph, appealing for a more equitable 
pension for Spanish War Veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1391. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of citizens 
of Brookings, S. Dak., urging the passage of legislation increas- 
ing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1392. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by C. D. Bates 
and 40 other residents of Otsego, Mich., and vicinity, requesting 
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legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1393. Also, petition signed by Ida A. Smith and 25 other resi- 
dents of Otsego, Mich., and vicinity, requesting legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1394. Also, petition signed by Maude L. Beadle and 14 other 
residents of Marcellus, Mich., and vicinity, requesting legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1395. Also, petition signed by Jacob Crofford and two. other 
residents of Burr Oak, Mich., requesting legislation to increase 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1396. Also, petition signed by Gertrude S. McGann and 137 
other residents of Three Oaks, Mich., requesting legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1397. Also, petition signed by R. W. Clapp and 29 other resi- 
dents of Saugatuck, Mich., and vicinity, requesting legislation 
to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1398. Also, petition signed by E. J. Hayden and 46 other resi- 
dents of Bangor and Arlington, Mich., requesting the enact- 
ment of the Robinson bill (S. 477) at this session of Congress; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1399. Also, petition signed by Frem A. Lincoln and 29 other 
residents of Bangor, Mich., requesting legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5 

1400. Also, petition signed by N. S. Sink and 85 other residents 
of Covert, Mich., and vicinity asking for increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1401. Also, petition signed by O. J. Atwater and 36 other resi- 
dents of Wayland, Mich., and vicinity, requesting legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans ard widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1402. Also, petition signed by F. M. Craig and 42 other resi- 
dents of Hastings, Mich., and vicinity, requesting legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1403. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of residents of Seattle and 
vicinity, for legislation increasing pensions for veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

1404. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., indorsing increase in pensions for Civil War veter- 
ans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pension. 

1405. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Noro- 
ton Heights, in the State of Connecticut, urging the passage of 
legislation to increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1406. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Westport, in the 
State of Connecticut, urging favorable action on legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1407. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Greenwich, in the 
State of Connecticut, urging favorable action on legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1408, By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of citizens of Campbell 
and Kenton Counties, State of Kentucky, urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1409. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition urging the pas- 
sage of bills S. 476 and H. R. 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period, which is signed 
by H. D. Decker, of Popejoy, Iowa, and many other citizens of 
Popejoy, Iowa; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1410. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of S. J. Gray and 
others, of Pike, Gibson, and Warrick Counties, Ind., that Con- 
gress enact into law at this session legislation for the benefit of 
Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1411. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition signed by a large number 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War, asking for the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 2562) increasing the rate of pensions for these 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1412. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of 77 members of William S. 
Robertson Woman's Relief Corps, No. 161, Department of Kan- 
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sas, at Goodland, Kans., favoring increase of pensions for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1413. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Clarion County, Pa., in favor of increased pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1414. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of veterans of 
the Civil War residing in Washington, Pa., in support of legis- 
lation increasing the rate of pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1415. Also, petition of a number of citizens of Charleroi, Wash- 
ington County, Pa., in support of legislation providing increased 
rate of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1416. Also, petition of Joint Association of Postal Employees of 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, in sup- 
port of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815, amending the retire- 
ment law; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1417. Also, petition of a number of residents of California, Pa., 
in support of legislation increasing the rate of pension for Civil 
War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1418. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Resolution of General George 
Gordon Meade Camp, No. 75, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Department of Ohio, in support of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1419. Also, petition of Fred L. Donnelly and others, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, asking for legislation to increase the rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish war; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1420. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition urging the pas- 
sage of a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

1421. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., with reference to 
the 10 per cent tax attached to initiation fees and dues as un- 
just, in the Federal reserve act of 1928; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1422. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition from citizens of Manito- 
woc, Wis., requesting immediate consideration of legislation 
for increased rates of pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespar, December 4, 1929 


The Senate met in legislative session at 10 o'clock and 30 
minutes a, m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z&Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose mercies are renewed every morning, we 
thank Thee for the blessing of home and friends, for the sense 
of duty, for the growth of knowledge, for the grandeur of self- 
sacrifice, and for the manifold things that invest life with 
sacredness and crown it with dignity and worth. 

Bestow upon us the inward gift of a heart fully cleansed and 
enlarged, and enlighten us with the light that illumines and 
constrains, which shows the way and thither turns our feet, 
that day by day we may perceive and know what things we 
ought to do, and also may have grace and power faithfully to 
perform the same. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

APPEARANCE OF SENATORS 


Sara W. Brooxuart, a Senator from the State of Iowa; 
Frank L. Greens, a Senator from the State cf Vermont; Henry 
D. Hatrrerp, a Senator from the State of West Virginia; HARRY 
B. Hawes, a Senator from the State of Missouri; and FREDERIC 
M. Sacxert, a Senator from the State of Kentucky, appeared 
in their seats to-day. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, before the Journal is approved, 
I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the confirmation of the 
three postmasters from South Carolina who were confirmed 
yesterday afternoon. The confirmations have not yet been sent 
from the Secretary's office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection, as in open execu- 
tive session, to the request of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The names 
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will be returned to the Executive Calendar; and in other re- 
spects, without objection, the Journal will stand approved. 
SENATOR FROM PENNSYLYANIA 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a privileged resolution coming over from yesterday, which will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 111) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Norris on September 9, 1929, denying WILLIAM S. 
Vare a seat in the United States Senate from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Allen Greene MeNary Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Hatfield Norris Trammell 
Brock Hebert Oddie Vandenberg 
Brookhart Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Johnson Robinson, Ind, Watson 

Fess Jones Sheppard 

Frazier Keyes Smoot 

Gillett McKellar Swanson 


Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce that the Senator from Call- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srmwrnl, the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. OARA- 
way], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] are in attendance upon a 
meeting of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. The clerk will call the 
names of the absentees. A 

The legislative clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. PATTERSON and Mr. Reep answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
IMr. Norseck] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kına] is necessarily detained by illness, 
and that the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspecr] is 
necessarily detained by matters in his State. 

I also desire to announce that both Senators from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison and Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily detained in 
their State on important business. 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names: 


Barkley Dale Hawes Sackett 
Bingham Din Hayden Shortridge 
Black Fletcher Kean Simmons 
Blaine George La Follette Steiwer 
Bratton Glass McCulloch Tydings 
Caraway Glenn McMaster agner 
Connally Harris Nye Waterman 
Cutting Hastings Pittman Wheeler 


Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Pine] are detained at a meeting of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. There seems to be some doubt as to whether 
the Chair has laid before the Senate Resolution 111. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has been laid before 
the Senate. The Senator from New York rises to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which he will state. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Recorp show that it required a 
second roll call to develop a quorum this morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp will show the fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. I make the inquiry because when the 
prayer was offered there were nine Senators in the Chamber, 


REFERENCE OF EXECUTIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I present an order, which is 
the customary resolution introduced at the beginning of a 
session, to which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
accedes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the order 
proposed. 

The order was read, as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on calendar days of the balance 
of the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, when Executive 
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messages transmitting nominations or treaties are received and there is 
no executive session of the Senate, the President of the Senate is au- 
thorized, unless objection is made, to refer to the proper committees, as 
in executive session, such messages with the accompanying nominations 
or treaties, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
order. 

Mr. WATSON. It is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether, under this order, the procedure will be noted in the 
Recorp? 

Mr. WATSON. That is my understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be noted in the Recorp 
under the rule. Is there objection to the adoption of the order? 
The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the 
finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, submitted pur- 
suant to law, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 

REPORTS OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate certain com- 
munications from the Attorney General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the following reports, which were 
severally referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

The annual report of the Attorney General of the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929: 

A report showing suits arising under the public vessels act 
of March 8, 1925, in which final decrees were entered, exclusive 
of cases on appeal; and 

A report showing suits arising under the act of March 9, 1920, 
authorizing suits against the United States in admiralty involv- 
ing merchant vessels, in which firal decrees were entered against 
the United States, exclusive of cases on appeal. 

REPORTS OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate certain com- 
munications from the Postmaster General, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the following reports, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

The annual report of the Postmaster General for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929; 

A report of the special contract entered into between the Post 
Office Department and the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 
fixing the rates of compensation to be paid for carrying the 
mails on its road between Hudson Terminal Station, New York, 
N. Y., and Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J.; and 

A cost-ascertainment report, showing the cost of carrying and 
handling the several classes of mail matter and of performing 
the special services for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION 

(5. DOC. NO. 44) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, acting president of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 

REPORT OF SMITHSONIAN LNSTITUTION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid beforé the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the Board of 
Regents of that institution for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Columbia Institute for the Deaf, 
- transmitting, pursuant to law, a manuscript of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, which, with the accompanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE (S. DOC, NO. 40) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Senate, submitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Senate, showing in detail the items of expense under proper 
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appropriations, the aggregate thereof, and exhibiting the exact 
condition of all public moneys received, paid out, and remaining 
in his possession, from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, which, 
with the accompanying statement, was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. - 
REPORT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL (s. DOC. No. 42) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Architect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the United States Botanic Garden, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement relative to travel 
performed from Washington to points outside the District of 
Columbia in connection with official business of the office during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 


REPORT OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the thirteenth annual report of 
the commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

REPORT OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the operations of the commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, which, with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF MEDIATION 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the United States Board of Media- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

FINAL VALUATIONS OF RAILROADS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of final valuations of 
properties of the Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co. and 52 
additional carriers, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the United States Shipping Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the thirteenth annual report of that board and the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the work of the 
General Accounting Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, with recommendations for certain legislation calculated 
to effect greater economy and efficiency in public expenditures, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


SALE OF COPIES OF COURT DECISIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a recommendation for the enact- 
ment of legislation requiring all clerks of United States courts 
to charge for copies of decisions of courts furnished to law- 
book publishers and others (United States excepted) and to 
collect and account therefor to the United States, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


JUDGMENTS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1929, 
the amount thereof, the parties in whose favor rendered, and 


a brief synopsis of the nature of the claims, which, with the 
accompanying statement, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the official operations of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, with accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

PRACTICE OF HEALING ARTS IN THE DISTRICT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the president of the Commission on Licensure Heal- 
ing Arts Practice Act, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the activities of the commission for the period from 
February 27, 1929, to November 23, 1929, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine (Inc.), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report covering the activities of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory in Panama, together with a statement 
of receipts and disbursements, for the period August 17, 1928, 
to October 31, 1929, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

REPORT OF CHIEF OF MILITIA BUREAU 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report from 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau, War Department, covering the 
operations of the bureau for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the honorary president of the Bellean Wood Me- 
morial Association, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the association for the year ended December 31, 1928, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE VETERANS’ BUREAU 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the activities of the 
bureau for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

DIPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
submitting a list of records now in storage in the bureau at 
Washington, D. C., and in its 54 regional offices which are no 
longer useful in current work nor of historical value, and ask- 
ing for action looking toward their disposition, which was re- 
ferred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Rep and Mr. SIm- 
MONS members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the American University Park Citizens’ Association 
of the District of Columbia, favoring the passage of legislaton 
for the free import of medical goods for educational, research, 
and scientific purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Woman's Welfare League, of St. Paul, Minn., favoring the reap- 
pointment of Charles J. Moos as postmaster at St. Paul, Minn., 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adop at a 
special session of the executive council of the National Patriotic 
Association, at Chicago, III., protesting against the proposed 
adherence of the United States to the World Court or entry into 
the League of Nations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so-called Cap- 
per-Robsion bill, to establish a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr, FRAZIER presented the petition of John Weston and 52 
other citizens of Grand Forks, N. Dak., praying for the passage 
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of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PATTERSON presented petitions of approximately 200 
citizens of St. Louis and vicinity in the State of Missouri, pray- 
ing for the prompt passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Minneapolis, and vicinity, in the State of 
Minnesota, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


CUT BETWEEN BAILEY@ CUT OF SATILLA RIVER AND DOVERE CREEK, GA, 
(S. DOC, NO. 43) 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I present a report from the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army in response to a resolution 
adopted by the Committee on Commerce, requesting the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to review the report on 
cut between Baileys Cut of Satilla River and Dover Creek, Ga., 
submitted in House Document No. 834, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, with a view to ascertaining whether improvement 
of the locality, including Noyes Cut, is deemed desirable at the 
present time. I ask that the report may be printed with an 
illustration and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed with the illustration and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 2352) granting a pension to Joseph Coughlin (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2353) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Rings (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, I introduce a bill to amend 
section 15 of the agricultural marketing act so as to bring 
turpentine and rosin, or naval stores, within the meaning of 
agricultural commodities as used in that act. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 2354) to amend the agricultural marketing act so 
as to include naval stores; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2355) relating to the deposit of funds available for 
maintenance of reclamation projects; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 2356) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2357) for the relief of Sarah Maddocks Ferguson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2358) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the western district of Washington; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2359) authorizing the conversion of the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 94 at American Lake, Wash., 
from a neuropsychopathic hospital into a general medical and 
surgical hospital, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2360) to provide compensation for individuals dis- 
abled and the dependents of individuals killed as a result of 
injuries arising out of the operation of motor vehicles in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2361) readjusting the cost of furnishing water to 
lands of the Yakima Indian Reservation, and for other pur- 

; and 

A bill (S. 2362) to authorize an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road on the Makah Indian Reservation, Wash. ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MoNARY: 

A bill (S. 2363) to reconvey to the State of Oregon all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and to Sand Island, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, in the State of Oregon, 
reserving to the United States the right to the perpetual use of 
the said land for military purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2364) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant a patent to certain lands to C. Beecher Scott; and 

A bill (S. 2365) amending section 5 of the act approved June 
9, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 218), so as to authorize the sale of timber 
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on class 3 of the Oregon & California Railroad and Coos Bay 
wagon road grant lands; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2866) to increase the proportion of the annual re- 
ceipts from national forests to be paid to the States for the 
benefit of the public schools and public roads; and 

A bill (S. 2367) to make the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture relating to fire trespass on the national forests ap- 
plicable to lands the title to which revested in the United States 
by the act approved June 9, 1916 (89 Stat. 218), and to certain 
other lands known as the Coos Bay wagon road lands; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2368) to establish a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 2369) granting an increase of pension to Viola C. 
McConville (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2370) to fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
‘Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2371) to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2372) granting a pension to George Francis Kil- 
burn; 

A bill (S. 2373) granting a pension to John H. Fleming; and 

A bill (S. 2374) granting an increase of pension to Alice V. 
Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2375) for the relief of Norman S. Cooper; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 2876) for the relief of certain retired officers of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2877) granting a pension to Allie O Donald; 

A bill (S. 2378) granting an increase of pension to Thomas L, 
Hockensmith ; 

A bill (S. 2379) granting a pension to Nancy E. Williams; 

A bill (S. 2380) granting a pension to Bertha S. Arnold; and 

A bill (S. 2381) granting an increase of pension to Waldo A. 
Chapman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 2382) for the relief of Morris J. Lang; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 2383) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes,” approved May 26, 1928; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 2384) for the relief of Edwin Lockwood MacLean; 

A bill (S. 2385) to amend and correct the military record of 
Robert J. Smith; 

A bill (S. 2386) for the relief of Henry G. Young; 

A bill (S. 2387) to amend and correct the military record of 
Abram Palo; 

A bill (S. 2388) authorizing the President to appoint Jack D. 
Thompson a captain of Infantry in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

A bill (S. 2389) for the relief of the dependent relatives of 
Roswell Watson Gould; and 

A bill (S. 2390) to amend and correct the military record of 
Albert Kaman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2391) granting a pension to Annie Benton; 

A bill (S. 2392) granting a pension to James R. Hart (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2393) granting a pension to Kate J. Roberts (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2394) for the relief of Merrill G. Swenson; 

A bill (S. 2395) for the relief of Oscar W. Behrens; and 

A bill (S. 2396) to amend and correct the naval record of 
John William Bardsley (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2397) to authorize reinstatement of war-risk insur- 
ance of Sophus B. Enger, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 2398) relating to the war-risk insurance of Olaf 
2 Quarve (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

nance, 
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A bill (S. 2399) granting an annuity to Robert K. Brough; to 
the Committee on Civil Service, 

A bill (S. 2400) to regulate the height, exterior design, and 
construction of private and semipublic buildings in certain areas 
of the National Capital; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2401) for the refund of Federal income and profits 
taxes erroneously collected; 

A bill (S. 2402) for the relief of Catterina Pollino; 

A bill (S. 2403) for the relief of Gustave C. Wetterlind; 

A bill (8. 2404) for the relief of Fred W. L. Wallman; 

A bill (S. 2405) for the relief of A. M. O'Donnell; 

A bill (S. 2406) for the relief of Gustave Hoffman; 

A bill (S. 2407) for the relief of John Gorman; 

A bill (S. 2408) for the relief of Katherine Anderson; 

A bill (S. 2409) for the relief of the heirs of John Booren, 
deceased ; and : 

A bill (S. 2410) for the relief of Frank J. Glasser (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2411) to authorize exchanges of lands with owners 
of private-land holdings within the Petrified Forest National 
Monument, Ariz; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the winning of the 
pate country for the United States; to the Committee on the 

rary. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the fiscal years ending June 80, 1866, 
1867, and 1868, and vesting the right in each State to sue in 
its own name; to the Committee on Claims. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON INSULAR REORGANIZATION 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolu- 
tion granting the Joint Commission on Insular Reorganization 
an extra month to submit a report. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) amending Public Reso- 
lution No. 108, Seventieth Congress, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senate that it was hoped 
to have a meeting of the committee this morning, and to com- 
plete the report in the near future, but in yiew of the fact that 
the Senate met at 10.30, and the likelihood that the Senate will 
meet at 10.30 for an indefinite period, it is necessary to ask for 
an extension of time. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is a joint resolution and it 
ought to go to a committee. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. As there is objection, the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, to which was referred the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 97) amending Public Resolution No. 108, 
Seventieth Congress, reported it without amendment. 

RANK OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 465) to give war-time rank to 
retired officers and former officers of the United States Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR WARREN 

Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
176), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President in arranging for and attending the funeral of the Hon. 
Francis E. Warren, late a Senator from the State of Wyoming, upon 
vouchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 
SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res, 111) submitted by Mr. Norris September 9, 1929, denying 
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Waras S. Van a seat in the United States Senate from 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned last 
evening I was talking about the witness Cunningham and his 
refusal to disclose to the special committee the source of the 
$50,000 he paid over to the treasurer of the Vare committee. 
It is interesting to know that the Vare machine is a continua- 
tion of the machine which has existed in Pennsylvania for 25 
years. An honest election in the city of Philadelphia is unknown 
within the memory of any man now living. They simply carry 
on the old customs, and that will be shown by the evidence. 
They levy assessments upon all classes of employees. 

I have information, the correctness of which I do not doubt, 
but which is not in the evidence, and which therefore I am not 
going to put in the Recorp, showing in many instances how that 
is done. But I have a letter here, which came to me through the 
mails, of which I want to read portions. The man who wrote 
this letter did not disclose his identity. If he had, I certainly 
would not disclose it here, because it would mean his immediate 
discharge from the position he holds. He said in the letter: 


If you are serious in trying to find out where Tom Cunningham 
got the $50,000 he swore he contributed to the Vare campaign out of 
his own personal funds, you can very easily find out that he lied when 
he made that statement. I am employed 


He tells where he is employed— 


and I had to contribute $6.35 of my salary, same as every other em- 
ployee had to cough up his proportionate share, based on salary received. 
That was how Tom received the $50,000. Why do you men make such 
a farce of seating Bill, who should be back driving a slop cart, where 
he started from. You also must know that Bill Campbell— 


Another contributor— 
never in his life contributed any such sum as $30,000, 
The record shows he did. 


Why not put Campbell on the rack and get the truth? What a 
stirring movie drama. 


Mr. President, on pages 470 and 471 of the record of the 
hearings held by the Reed committee in Washington on June 14, 
1926, appears the testimony of Thomas F. Watson, sr., who was 
the treasurer of the William S. Vare campaign committee. The 
testimony is not very long, and it would be better that I should 
read it, because I want to compare his testimony with a sworn 
report he had to file as treasurer of that committee with the 
State authorities in Harrisburg. Senator Gorr, a member of the 
committee, questioned him: 


Have you any shortage? Do you owe any money now that you have 
not collected or paid out? 

Mr. Watson. There are a couple of bills. I do not know just what 
they are, but there are very few. There is very little. It is a very 
small amount. On tbat thing it shows that there is a balance in bank 
of nine hundred and some odd dollars. That will meet them, as far as I 
know. 

$ s . * s e * 

The CHAIRMAN., And you say that you have enough money in the bank 
to cover the remaining bills? 

Senator Gorr. I asked him if this covered the amount of his receipts 
and expenditures to date. 

Mr. Watson, As far as I know; yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. And he says that it does, and that there may be a 
few more bills, Is that correct? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. And that he has in the bank now about $900. 

Mr. WarTson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. Now, the question I intended to ask is, Will these 
additional bills equal or exceed the credit amount of $900 to this 
account which you have in the bank? 

Mr, Watson. As far as I know, they will not. I do not know of any 
that is coming in. 

Senator Gorr. So you would then approximate that you had spent in 
this campaign $484,754.72? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. There may be a few additional bills, which would not 


exceed at the outside 81,000? 
Mr. Watson. No; not much more than that. 


Mr. President, this testimony would appear to have left no 
doubt that the Senate committee had a complete record of all 
the expenditures of the William S. Vare campaign committee 
with the exception of $900 or $1,000 outstanding bills. But five 
days later, just five days after this testimony was given, this 
man Watson made a sworn report under the law of Pennsyl- 
vania. On June 19, 1926, Thomas F. Watson filed a statement 
in Harrisburg for the William S. Vare campaign committee, 
which was sworn to in Philadelphia on June 18, 1926, and which 
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accounted for unpaid debts and obligations in the total sum of 
$94,532.05. Five days after he said they would not exceed a 
thousand dollars, his own sworn statement was to the effect that 
these bills amounted to over $94,000. There were 46 separate 
items in this additional list of expenditures, amounting to $94,- 
532.05, filed by Mr. Watson five days after he had sworn to the 
Senate committee that his unpaid bills would not exceed $1,000, 
and might be covered by the $900 in cash, 

Mr. President, I have here a photographic copy of that sworn 
affidavit. signed and sworn to by Thomas F. Watson, this wit- 
ness whose testimony I have just read. That shows that the un- 
paid bills amounted to $94,532.05. 

It would be interesting to know, and perhaps we can get the 
information from Mr. Vare when he comes to take the floor, 
who paid the unpaid bills, who put up the $94,000 that was 
represented by these unpaid bills. 

Mr. President, 1 am now going to read a statement which is 
not in the evidence, but which is so specific as to date and time 
that it is susceptible of absolute proof if it is true or of denial 
if it is false. 

Ralph Beaver Strassburger was selected by Mr. Vare for na- 
tional delegate to the Republican convention of 1924 in place of 
Governor Pinchot. Strassburger was in Paris, France, when 
Vars announced himself a candidate for United States Senator 
in 1926. Strassburger then cabled an order to his New York 
PEE to send a contribution of $20,000 to the Vare campaign 

nd. 

A man named Ringler or Ringling, auditor in the New York 
office of Strassburger, made out a check for $20,000, payable to 
WII S. Varg, and delivered it to him in accordance with 
Strassburger's cabled instructions. 

Vare indorsed the check turned over to Thomas F. Watson, 
his campaign treasurer, who in turn deposited the check in the 
People’s Bank & Trust Co. of Philadelphia. The facts about 
the check are known to Jones, attorneys, of Scranton, Pa., for- 
merly employed by Strassburger, and Womasher, business agent 
for Strassburger in Montgomery County. No account for this 
Vare contribution is made in any of the Senate committee testi- 
mony or accounts filed with the State. I have a photostatic 
copy of Mr. Vanz's statement and I shall be glad to let any 
Senator examine it if he wants to do so. In that sworn state- 
ment he states under oath that he received no contribution of 
any kind from anybody. 

In the sworn expense accounts with E. M. Kenna filed of 
record with the Senate committee the accounts for cash contri- 
butions in the Pittsburgh district show four items contributed 
by John M. Morin totaling $22,000. Morin, in his sworn testi- 
mony before the Senate committee, said he contributed not 
one dollar, but Kenna has not been asked to explain this re- 
pudiation of his sworn expense account which contains items of 
a like character. As a matter of fact Mr. Morin appeared before 
the committee and testified he did not contribute anything. He 
did get them that much money which was given to him by 
other parties, but he made no contribution. 

On page 459 of the Senate committee testimony Thomas F. 
Watson swore that his son kept his books and was his only 
bookkeeper, and that all the entries in the books produced were 
in his son’s handwriting. 

On page 451 Watson swore that he gave Ed Kenna, of Pitts- 
burgh, several cash contributions. On April 5, 1926, $15,000 
was given to Kenna in Philadelphia and thereafter cash was 
sent to Pittsburgh by Watson’s son who turned the money over 
to Kenna in Pittsburgh on the following day; April 20, $20,000; 
May 1, $20,000; May 12, $15,000. 

Books produced by Watson show that on the day his son was 
supposed to be in Pittsburgh and delivering large sums of cash 
to Kenna, he was also in Philadelphia receiving contributions, 
registering the contributions, and making out checks. On April 
20, when young Watson was supposed to be in Pittsburgh, he 
made out a check in Philadelphia paying $13,644.02 to Blooming- 
dale & Weiler for advertising, and registered contributions 
received from Louis and Benjamin Ginsberg. On May 1, and 
on May 12, when he was supposed to be in Pittsburgh, he also 
registered several contributions and paid several bills in Phila- 
delphia as is shown by his books and records produced before 
the Senate committee. 

This may not be serious, Mr. President. Any one thing like 
this happening, any one thing like these occurrences, might be 
overlooked ; but the record is full of them. They are of every- 
day occurrence here, 

On page 481 of the record it is shown that from April 16 until 
May 3 Watson had received cash contributions for his special 
cash fund, kept in a separate pot and never sent through banks, 
in a total amount of $50,000. But Watson also swore that 
from this special fund he had given E. M. Kenna $55,000 by 
May 1. Watson also swore that from this special fund he had 
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given Kenna $15,000 on April 9 although his books show that 
there was no money in this special cash fund until April 16. 

In the sworn statement filed in Harrisburg, Watson accounts 
for a contribution received as follows: “Gen. Whitie.” This is 
a contribution from “Gen. Whitie,“ evidently a nickname of 
some party. I quote as follows: 


This is the underworld nickname of a well-known and notorious 
Philadelphia criminal character with a long police record who is cred- 
ited with having contributed $250 to the Vare campaign. But in 
the record filed with the Senate committee this entry is charged to 
„G. M. Whitle.” 


Mr. President, some of the items to which I have just referred 
to as not being in the record may be susceptible of explana- 
tion. I would like to have an explanation, however, from Mr. 
Vare as to this contribution of $20,000 from Strassburger. In 
my judgment, regardless of the outcome of the vote we are 
about to take on the pending resolution, this committee ought 
to be instructed to go ahead and make further investigation. 
They ought to go ahead and bring to light all these damnable 
things, many of them not proven, some of them proven, some 
of them common knowledge and susceptible of definite proof. 
They ought to do it for the benefit of the country. We ought 
to know if there can be such a machine in existence that will 
put over things like this machine has done and buy in reality 
seats in the United States Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator if we ought not to 
haye a quorum present? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no! 

Mr. COPELAND. There are only 18 Senators present. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must not say 18 or he will prob- 
ably force the Chair to call a quorum. Those who want to hear 
will be here and those who do not want to listen will not stay 
even if we call a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York for the purpose indicated? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. When we have called these sessions at 
10.30 o'clock in the morning, even though it takes half an hour 
to get a quorum at that hour in the day, it does seem to me that 
Senators ought to remain here and listen to the discussion, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. I suppose most Senators 
probably have made up their minds what they are going to do. 
They may have read all of the evidence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I say that I think practically all 
Senators have made up their minds how they are going to vote, 
and that may account for the small attendance, 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be, and it may be that I am not 


‘Justified in taking up this time. I said before, I think, that I 


suggested to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] in the 
beginning that it might be just as well without any debate to 
call the roll and vote on the questions involved. If it were not 
for the fact that I think there ought to be a permanent record 
here so that future students and future historians may look into 
it, I would not be making this speech. I am not able physically 
to do what I am trying to do now and I was not able yesterday. 
I really ought not to be here at all. I want to say, however, 
that I am not going clear through the record. I am only going 
to hit some of the high spots. There are volumes and volumes 
of it always leading for 25 years back to this corrupt machine, 
a machine conrpared with which Tammany, often condemned, 
shines forth as a white-robed angel. There has never been 
anything in history, in my judgment, that equals some of the 
things here involved, and I have lots of proof here coming from 
leading Republicans and Republican newspapers that I shall 
perhaps not offer in evidence, because the matters are not 
formally in evidence, unless later on in the discussion it seems 
to me advisable that I should do so. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yiéld to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. Personally I think the Senator from Ne- 
braska is to be highly commended for carrying on this work 
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of making the record as complete as possible in reference to 
the Vare case for future reference. It is true that many Sena- 
tors who are absent from the Chamber may have made up their 
minds how they are going to vote, but later on when they are 
confronted with the record which the Senator from Nebraska 
is making here it may haye some influence in changing those 
votes. I, for one, hope that the Senator will complete the 
record just so far as he is physically able to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

I am going to take up now briefly the question of watchers. 
I said, I believe, in the beginning that in my judgment a fair 
deduction from the evidence, from the conduct that has been 
going on in all factions in Pennsylvania for years, is that the 
employment of watchers is just another way of buying votes. I 
want to read some of the testimony. I am only going to read 
small parts of it. Here is the testimony of Mr. Edward R. 
Martin. He is the man who paid off the watchers in Allegheny 
County, which is the county in which Pittsburgh is located, 
after the primaries. 


Mr. MARTIN. There was money disbursed in the payment of watchers 
on different days. I was paying off watchers on different days. It took 
me from four to six days to pay them off and I would ask for these 
amounts of money, enough to run me for the day. Some days I had to 
ask twice. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a total down there of $28,285. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you make that total? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that represent the amount of money that was 
paid for watchers? 

Mr. Makrix. Paid for watchers; included in that amount would prob- 
ably be maybe $700 or $800 that was paid for overseers. I did not 
separate the amounts for overseers and for watchers, 


Mr. Martin was secretary of the Allegheny Vare-Beidleman 
Republican committee and is a Democrat. Is not that funny? 
The Vare machine does not know any politics. It handles the 
few Democrats who are there just as completely as it does the 
Republicans. Here is a Democrat who was secretary of the 
Republican machine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator merely this 
question: Were these watchers appointed by the faction that 
was in power? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, did the faction that ap- 
pointed the watchers have control of the election machinery? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not always. For instance, in this primary 
there were watchers that represented the Mellon-Grundy ma- 
chine which was supporting Senator Pepper and watchers were 
there representing the Vare machine. Each side had its own 
watchers. 

Mr. REED. And there were watchers there representing 
Governor Pinchot. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I expect so. So far as I know there 
were. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Representing whom? 

Mr. REED. Governor Pinchot. Under the law every candi- 
date has the right to appoint them. That law was proposed 
by the great Progressive leader in Pennsylvania, William Flynn, 
in the special session of 1906 and was heralded as a great elec- 
tion reform, and now when we comply with it it is considered to 
be corrupt. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be a great election reform if it were 
complied with in good faith, but it has been nullified in Pitts- 
burgh. It was heralded as an advanced step, and probably 
was, but, like some other things, it finally came to be used by 
corrupt candidates and corrupt machines, and they haye been 
using it ever since. In Pennsylvania it is a method of buying 
votes. 

In the city of Pittsburgh $28,285 were paid for watchers for 
the Vare machine alone. Think of it! They paid from $5 to 
$10 or $15 and sometimes more per day, and it is an open secret 
that when the politicians employ watchers they employ men 
with several votes in their families. A man who has 4 wife 
and four or five children, all of voting age, can get a pretty 
big sum as a watcher, and he does not watch anything except 
his own family, either. That is the way it works out, however 
honest and good might have been the intention when the law 
was passed, and no doubt it did considerable good for some 
years. The amount that I have mentioned was for Pittsburgh. 
I have not gotten to Philadelphia as yet. Here is what the 
committee says about Philadelphia: 
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In Philadelphia about $100,000 was paid to Vare-Beidleman watchers. 
Estimates given by witnesses favorable to Governor Pinchot are greatly 
in excess of these figures, which your committee freely admits are 
approximations, 


So far as I know, there is no definite evidence as to just how 
much was paid in Philadelphia for watchers in the primary 
contest, but the committee say that the best estimate they can 
give is that $100,000 was paid. For practical purposes we can 
say it meant $100,000 of bribe money. I can conceive of many 
men running for office honestly having watchers, but I can not 
conceive of a man running for office spending $100,000 in one 
city alone for watchers only, unless he expects to buy votes with 
that $100,000. 
Now, let us see about the payment of these watchers. Here is 
a very interesting account of the proceedings. I am going to 
read some of the testimony that shows something about the 
payment of the watchers of the Mellon machine or the Grundy 
outfit or the Pepper machine or whatever one may have a mind 
to call it. I shall read from the testimony of Frederick K. 
Beutel, instructor in business law at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who witnessed the method used in paying off watchers 
in Pittsburgh. Here is a professor in a university who saw 
what was going on the day after the primary had occurred. He 
sees men lining up for a block or two, passing by a window and 
getting their money. His curiosity is aroused. He is not a 
politician; he is not taking part in it; but from sheer curiosity 
he observes these payments going on, and he goes inside and 
watches the proceedings; he goes back the next day and watches 
them again, and so on, and he gives us a pretty good idea of 
what was going on. 


The CHAIRMAN. Were you at the Pepper-Fisher headquarters on 
primary day? 

Mr. BEUTEL, No, sir; I was there after the primary, but not on the 
day of the primary. I was there on the evening of the primary; but 
during the day I was not there. I was out in some of the wards In the 
morning. 

The CHArRMAN. On the day after the primary? 

Mr. Brute. Yes; I was up there. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were there? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I was up there a good many times at the Hotel Henry in 
Pittsburgh. 

The CHARMAN. What was going on? 

Mr. BEUTEL. They were paying off—I guess you would call it—their 
watchers and apparently their workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you describe what you saw there? 

Mr. Burki. Yes. Their headquarters in the Hotel Henry was in a 
series of rooms connected by knockdown partitions. The room in which 
they were paying was as big as, or bigger than, this one; and the pay- 
master was behind the table much smaller than this one. The workers 
were lined up in the room clear out to the door, which would corre- 
spond to the back of this room, and probably 15 or 20 feet farther than 
that, and then around in the halls—which would correspond to the hall 
paralleling this one. They were lined up there, and came through one 
at a time, being paid in cash. 

The CHARMAN. How long was this line? 

Mr. Buvtet. I stepped off the space afterwards, and I should judge 
the line was at least 150 to 200 feet long. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time did you spend around there? 

Mr. Beuret. It was rather difficult to spend very much time there 
unless you were in the line. The only entrance to the room was 
through a narrow door through which the people who were paid came. 
It was directly parallel to the speaker’s table and you could look 
through, and by standing at the end of the line watching it you could 
stand there an interval of 5 or 10 minutes before they moved you on. 
I probably made six or seven, or more, visits to that headquarters at 
various times. 

The CHAIRMAN. During the day? 

Mr. Bnurxt. During that day and the week which followed. 

The CHAMmMMAN. The week which followed? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Yes. 

The CHAIkMAN, How about the line; was it maintained? 

Mr. Brvuret, The line was there continuously on Wednesday and 
Thursday during the time I was there. Apparently they were paying 
all through those two days. 

On Friday there was a very small line, but they seemed to be paying 
constantly during the time I was there. On Saturday there were scat- 
tering payments—and they may have extended into the next week; I 
do not know after that. The headquarters was quiet; but on Saturday 
afternoon—— 

The CHarrMan. How many days did you visit this headquarters and 
find them still paying? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I found them paying very actively on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. On Saturday there was very little activity, prob- 


ably very little money paid. On Saturday morning or afternoon I 
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could not say that they paid any amount. I saw no amounts paid 
after that time. 

Senator La Forkxrrn. Did you make any estimate as to how rapidly 
they could pay those men off with this system? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Yes; I estimated it by the speed the line moved and 
by actually glancing at my watch and timing them for short intervals; 
and I estimate that they must have paid from 200 to 300 an hour— 
at least that fast—very rapid payments. In some cases the roll of 
money was already made up for the man who took it. 

The CHAmMAN, And sometimes, then, there was not a single bill 
handed out; but there were rolls of money handed out? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Oh, yes. It was the exception when a man got a 
single bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you have any chance to observe the denominations 
of any of these bills? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Apparently most of the bills were $10 bills, 

The CHAIRMAN, And there would be a roll, then, of what appeared to 
be $10 bills handed to a man? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Yes. I saw one man come through there who was handed 
a haa, $10 bills as big as that [picking up a pin dish and indi- 
cating], 

The CHAIRMAN. That is about 3 inches in diameter. 

Mr. BEUTEL. Yes; it was all he could hold in his hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not know who that distinguished and valuable 
individual was, do you? 

Mr, BEUTEL. No. There were a number of such individuals came in. 
I was not acquainted with any of them personally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who was the paymaster? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I believe it was the gentleman who testified here last 
night; Mr, Topley, I believe. I would not be positive of that, because 
there was a group of men about the table. 1 could not testify as to 
the man’s name, because I do not know bim; but there was a group 
about the table, and he was there at varlous times with them. 

The N Several people were assisting in handing out this 
money 

Mr. BHUTEL, Yes; there was always a group; and later on 

The CHamMan. Did they have any papers there that they seemed 
to refer to to check off names? 

Mr, BeureL. They paid, apparently, on certificates and on little pieces 
of paper. The man who got this big roll of money that I saw bad a 
piece of paper abont that big [indicating] that he presented. I do not 
know what it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. By “that big” you indicated about 2 or 3 inches? 

Mr. BEUTEL. About 2 or 3 inches square, 

Senator La FOLLETTE, You observed they had no list at the table, or 
books, that they were referring to? 

Mr. BEUTEL. No; apparently there was no such system. They were 
being paid by slips of paper that came in from some place. I believe 
some of these men who were paid the larger sums were ward leaders 
who got the money and paid their workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whose headquarters was it that you were observing 
that you are now describing? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I am now describing the Pepper-Fisher headquarters in 
the Hotel Henry on Fifth Avenue in Pittsburgh? 

The CHAMAN. Did you go to the Vare headquarters? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Yes. It was at the Vare headquarters that I first 
became interested in this pay-roll line. It is directly next to ours, and 
Wednesday morning after election I went down to headquarters and 
there was a great clamor over there. I went in and found it was 
people clamoring for their money, 

The CHAIRMAN, People at the Vare headquarters? 

Mr. BEUTEL. At the Vare headquarters; yes. That is how I bap- 
pened to become interested. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there considerable of a crowd there? 

Mr. Brürnt. Yes; a crowd was there at the Vare headquarters, a 
larger crowd than at the Pepper headquarters; due, probably, to the 
fact that he paid a little more slowly. 

Senator La FOLLETTE, They were not as efficient? 

Mr, BEUTEL. No; they counted their money quite a bit slower than 
they did at the Pepper headquarters. 

The CHAIRMAN, Describe what you saw there. 

Mr. BEUTEL. Well, at the Vare headquarters—their headquarters 18 
located in an old theater building between Fifth Avenue and Oliver 
Street, running through the whole block clear to Oliver Street—there 
was a room that was constantly closed, and they had a little door. 
They paid out through this door and the people filed by the door. 
When I got there Wednesday morning the line was at least six wide. 
They were fighting for a place. They were not lined up in any single 
file, but it was a great crowd pushed in there, and they had four or 
five husky workers trying to hold the crowd in line; and this head- 
quarters extends through the whole block, and that line was three or 
four deep, extending the length of the block from Oliver Street clear 
through to Fifth Avenue. 


The line was three or four deep and a whole block Jong. Mr. 
Beutel refers to a little commotion at the Vare headquarters. 
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It was not as quiet there as at the Pepper headquarters. Perhaps 
that was because for several days after the election it was sup- 
posed that Fisher had been defeated for governor and that 
Vans man had been nominated. Then, in Pittsburgh, three or 
four days after the primary they found some more yotes; they 
happened to be for Fisher; those votes were counted and 
Fisher had a majority, so he became the nominee of the 
Mellon group for governor, and Vare himself became the nomi- 
nee for Senator of the Vare group; and Vare did not pay any 
more attention to Mr. Beidleman, who was his candidate for 
governor, because he needed the Mellon influence, he needed the 
Fisher group, and that combination went on to the election. I 
suppose that the uncertainty as to who was nominated for gov- 
ernor, or probably thinking their candidate for governor had 
been defeated in Pittsburgh, caused them to have some doubt 
about whether they were going to get their money, and they 
were anxious. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has read that at the Pepper 
headquarters 200 watchers an hour were paid for several days 
and a larger crowd was paid at the Vare headquarters. Has 
there been any estimate made of how many watchers there 
were in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. The amount of money they paid has 
been given definitely—something over $28,000 that the Vare 
people paid for watchers in Pittsburgh. I do not know how 
much the Mellon people paid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If they were three or four days paying at 
the Pepper headquarters there must have been a thousand 
watchers paid off there—200 an hour, the Senator said. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, there were. If you think of what the 
watchers were for, Mr. President, you will realize that the more 
watchers they had the bigger would be their majority, of 
course. 

Let me read on this evidence now. I have just read this 
man’s testimony where he said that this line, three or four 
deep, extended the length of this block from Oliver Street clear 
through to Fifth Avenue. Then he was asked this question: 


Senator Kine. How far would that be? 

Mr. BEUTEL. A hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, I should judge. 
Perhaps not quite that far. I do not know what the length of a city 
block is in Pittsburgh. 

The CHAIRMAN. Something like a run on a bank, wasn't it? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Oh, yes. I have never seen any very large runs on banks, 
but I should say it would be at least that active. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long did that keep up over at the Vare head- 
quarters? 

Mr. Brevren. They were very active on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Wednesday afternoon about 5 o'clock when they were opening one of the 
bags of money a tear bomb exploded. [Laughter.] 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Who threw the bomb? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I do not know who threw it; I do not think it was thrown. 
I believe the banks have a system of putting tear bombs into thelr money 
bags so in case they are torn open improperly the person who has done 
80, is, of course, affected by the gas, This tear bomb exploded, and the 
crowd was driven into the street, and that interfered with the pay- 
ments for about an hour. Then payment began again later in the 
evening. 

Senator La Fotnerre. They did not wear gas masks there? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BEUTEL, No; the payments went on until that amount of money 
was paid away, and then they paid most of the day Thursday. I think 
they went until about 5 o'clock on Thursday. Then the cashier was 
transferred to Alderman Verona's place up on the hill, 812 Wiley Avenue, 
I belleve: and they went on paying for the rest of the week up there: 
and I found out last night that Mr. Martin stated that it went on 
through the next week. I did not observe that; I did not watch them 
after Saturday. 

The CHsamMAN. They brought this money over in bags, you say? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Apparently. I have no other way of accounting for the 
tear bomb. I understand that these are put into the bags by the banks 
in Pittsburgh. It is a practice. I am not sure, however, whether that 
bag came from Pittsburgh or Philadelphia, or whether it came from the 
strong box mentioned last night. I have no means of knowing the 
source; I merely saw them paying the money out. 

Now, as these people filed by the window they were paid in bills; they 
were paid on certificates of some kind or other, it was either a green 
certificate or a white certificate—regular watcher’s size; and they were 
paid in amounts which varied from—lI think a few people got $5; most 
of them got much more. I saw a good many instances there of men 


counting rolls which amounted to $50, $60, $30, and $40—amounts of 
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that size. They would come from the window and they would stand 
there and count the amount of their bills, so it was easy to sit there 
and watch them; it was very easy to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. You went over there for the purpose of watching them 
and finding out all you could, did you not? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I went over out of personal curiosity, and then having 
discovered that, I went on and watched them to find out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were there any disturbances over there about these 
people who were ambitious to get their money? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Early in the morning I understand there was some dis- 
turbance due to the fact that the money was not there immediately ; but 
after the payments began it was simply a matter of contests for place 
in line. There was no disturbance; it was quite orderly, 


That is all of this man’s testimony that I am going to read. 

The committee say that they themselves recognize the fact 
that their report is very incomplete. They have not been able 
to go clear through and get everything that ought to be had and 
that ought to be spread before the country as a sign, a signal 
on the road of progress, 

Mr. President, when the kind of practice that was going on in 
Pennsylvania continues almost for generations, eventually the 
conscience of the people becomes hardened. Eventually, people 
will close their eyes to crime and debauchery; and to a great 
extent that is true now in the great State of Pennsylvania. 
This bribery, this debauchery, this crookedness in Philadelphia, 
is common knowledge. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether it would even be inter- 
esting if I recounted to the Senate some of my own personal 
experience in Pennsylvania, where this was brought daily to my 
attention. 

I went into Pennsylvania and campaigned the State in behalf 
of Mr. Wilson, who was the Democratic candidate for the Sen- 
ate. After this primary election, where Vare was counted in, 
the report of this committee came in, which I examined, and a 
great deal of the evidence; and I became conyinced that no 
man ought to stand for the chicanery that was shown up by the 
investigation of the Reed committee. It seemed to me that I 
owed a duty, first, because I was a Member of the Senate and 
a citizen of the United States, to keep as pure as possible the 
membership of this body. I felt that I owed a duty to my 
country to condemn the things that had taken place in Penn- 
sylvania, even though they were in my own political party. I 
thought I owed ancther duty to my party, a lesser one, in entire 
harmony with the duty I owed to my country. If the man who 
believes in honest government and belongs to a political party 
will try to keep the party pure, he will condemn wrong or evil 
when he finds it in his party just as quickly as though he finds 
it in any other party. He will pursue to the end the criminals 
and the debauchers of the ballot box and the public conscience, 
regardless of the political affiliation of the wrongdoer. 

I happened to know Mr. Wilson. He was a Democrat. He 
served in the House of Representatives with me. He was Sec- 
retary of Labor under President Wilson. I had known him 
for a great many years, and I thought I knew the man. I still 
think I do know the man—as conscientious and as honest and 
as courageous as any Member of the House of Representatives; 
absolutely square; a man who came up from the ranks as a 
laboring man, who was a miner and worked in the bowels of 
the earth in the coal mines of Pennsylvania; an honest man 
and an able man. 

While there was a good deal of controyersy between Repub- 
licans as to what was the duty of a Republican in Pennsylvania 
or anywhere in regard to the Pennsylvania situation—some did 
not agree with me; most of my colleagues here did not agree 
with me; a great many of them said, “We ought not to support 
Varg,” but they could not support a Democrat—it seemed to me 
that the only practical thing to do in Pennsylvania was to sup- 
port Wilson. So I went into the State and commenced to make 
Speeches; and the two or three weeks I spent in that State were 
the most arduous labor I have ever performed in my life, and 
I became deeply interested in the psychology that I found 
regarding elections. 

It was a common thing, Mr. President, when I went to the 
hotel and registered, to be told by the clerk as soon as he saw 
my name, or as soon as he saw me, if he knew me, “ There is a 
long-distance phone message here for you! - two of them, three 
of them, maybe four of them; and I always went to the tele- 
phone and called up. I did this for several days, and I found 
that they were all to the same purport. The clerk handed me 
out telegrams from all over the United States, mostly from my 
friends—real, sincere friends—saying, For God's sake, go 
home! Get out of Pennsylvania. You can not cure their ills if 
you want to. They are corrupt enough. Let them alone. Go 
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home! You are killing yourself. You are destroying your ewn 
usefulness,” 

After two or three days I refused to go to the telephone, I 
did not go. I paid no attention to telephone calls. I received 
telegrams up there. I received one, I remember, that covered 
three pages of foolscap, single spaced on a typewriter—it must 
have cost the sender several hundred dollars to send that tele- 
gram—begging me to get out of Pennsylvania; and then some 
of them would threaten; not so very many of that kind. A 
great many telegrams came from my own State; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would go into a town, and after the meeting some people 
would come around and shake hands with me—sometimes not 
very many, but always a few—and usually there would be some 
man, probably two or three men, maybe a woman or two, that 
would say. You have done pretty well to-night, but it does not 
make any difference. You can not do any good in Pennsyl- 
vania. We do not vote.” 

I had men say to me, “I have not voted for 20 years. I was 
an netive Republican, but I found it did not make any differ- 
ence whether I voted in Pennsylvania or not. The machine in 
Philadelphia counted all the votes they needed, and got what- 
ever results they were after, and it did not do any good to vote, 
and we do not vote.“ There are thousands of honest people in 
Pennsylvania who do not vote for that reason. As the com- 
mittee report showed—and I will read you some of the evidence 
that demonstrates it—this machine has been going on for years 
doing the same thing over and over and over. Vare did not 
make this machine. He inherited it from other people. He 
became the ruler, the Mussolini, the czar, but there were other 
rulers who preceded him, 

I remember, Mr. President, in that Philadelphia campaign— 
to show you how the people are frightened and how the promi- 
nent people are afraid of this machine—I came into a town in 
a different way than I was expected to come. I came by an 
automobile, on a different road. I was expected to come on the 
train. Hence there was no committee there to meet me. I did 
not know anybody there. I did not know who the committee 
were. I asked the driver to take me to a good hotel, and he 
took me to what he said was the best hotel in the city. 1 was 
looking around as we drove through the town; and we got in 
the hotel lobby, and I looked around to see if there was any 
notice of a meeting that was going to take place, and I did not 
see any. There was not anything there, After I had regis- 
tered I saw a daily paper, and I bought it—a paper printed in 
that town, a morning daily paper—and I went over and sat 
down and read it, and looked it through, and there was not a 
syllable in there about any meeting; so I concluded there was 
not going to be any. 

About that time I saw three men come in. They went up to 
the clerk, and he pointed over toward me, and they came over 
and introduced themselves and said, “ We are the committee.” 
I said. What about it? 1 have not seen any indications of the 
meeting.” “Oh, yes,” they said, “there is going to be a meet- 
ing.” I said, “I have just been looking through this paper, and 
it does not say anything about it.“ One of the men said, That 
paper would not print anything about it. When we first got 
notice of the time you were coming we waited on that paper 
and thought we would give them an item of news, and told 
them about the Senator from Nebraska coming up here to make 
a speech for a Democrat. We thought it would be an item of 
news and they would publish it, but they did not. So we went 
back and tried to advertise the meeting in the paper, and they 
would not take our money. But there are other papers here 
printed in the evening that we have advertised in, and we are 
going to have a good meeting.“ And we did have a good meet- 
ing. He said, “ We are in a dilemma.” One of those men was 
a brakeman on a railroad, one was a boilermaker, and the 
other worked somewhere else. They were three laboring men. 
None of them was used to appearing in public meetings. They 
said, “ We can not get a chairman to preside.” I thought that 
was a queer thing, I said, “ We do not need a chairman, I will 
preside.” I said.“ What's the matter with you presiding?” 
The man I addressed said, “I never made a speech in my life. 
I never presided in my life. I would not know what to do.” We 
had quite a talk about it, and I finally induced him to become 
the chairman, and he made a very good one. 

It will be interesting, perhaps, to state why they could not get 
a chairman. They told me that at that time there was a very 
prominent lawyer, a Republican, interested in their activities— 
and I was very often introduced by Republicans in Pennsyl- 
vania, most of the time introduced by Republicans, Republicans 
who had the courage to stand up for righteousness and for 
political morality. So they went to this man, who was quite 
an independent thinker, they said, but they got into trouble 
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immediately. He ordered them out of his office. He would not 
be seen in the same hall with such a man as I was. So they 
had to go away. 

They thought then of a minister who had taken a great hand 
in the upbuilding of the community and was quite a prominent 
character, a man who had been a minister of a big church there 
for quite a number of years. They went to see him, and they 
said, We are going to have a United States Senator up here 
to speak.” He said, Who is it?” They told him. He said, 
“That is fine. That is what we need. This rock-ribbed town, 
owned by the machine completely—we need something of that 
kind to stir us up.“ They said, “We came here to see if you 
would not act as chairman of the meeting.” Oh, well —he 
immediately thought of something else he had to go. He was 
awfully glad about the meeting, but he would not be chairman. 
So they went to another preacher with the same story, and they 
went to the third preacher. They were tickled to death to have 
the meeting, but when they told them they wanted them to pre- 
cb vicar they vanished. So the railroad man had to 
preside. 

I will never forget the meeting. I went up to the opera house, 
and there were no chairs behind the wings; the only chairs that 
were any good were on the stage, and I went out and sat down 
on the stage. While I was there talking with somebody a man 
came in and said, “The editor of the —and he named the 
paper, the one which had refused to take an advertisement cf 
my meeting“ is out here and wants to talk to you.” He came 
in and sat down by me and told me how glad he was that I was 
there. He said, “It will do lots of good. You have no idea of 
the Pennsylvania machine and how it holds in its hands every- 
body and everything, society and business. They have them all 
corraled.” 

I will show that is the way they carry on from some of the 
evidence in this case. While we were going on with our talk 
the fellow in charge came in and said,“ The audience is getting 
nervous, and it is past the time to start, and we want to raise 
the curtain.” That editor made a bee line for the opening on 
the side. You could have played cards on his coat tail as he 
went out of the wings. 

Senators, that is Pennsylvania. We have and the country 
has no idea of the political machine that holds and dominates 
that great State. It dominates the Democratic Party just the 
same as it dominates the Republic Party. When Mr. VARES 
machine wants a Democrat he deals out something to a Demo- 
crat, and the Democrats who belong to his machine are just as 
loyal as the Republicans, I read a while ago from the evidence 
how one of the members of one of these committees was an 
acknowledged Democrat. 

Mr. President, as I said yesterday, this matter was referred 
back to the committee, the Senate practically saying, There 
is a good case against Vare. He is not entitled to a seat; but 
we will refer it back to the committee and give him another 
opportunity.” As I said, he has not done anything as far as 
the primary is concerned. No additional evidence has been 
offered, and there is no change; but the committee took a vast 
amount of evidence. Among others, they had Mr. Fox before 
them, and he testified. He was the prosecuting attorney. He 
told something about the machine, how it had gone on and 
had been going on for years in Philadelphia. Incidentally, I 
understand that he lost his job on account of the testimony he 
gave. The committee say: 


Among other illustrations of situations of this sort— 


They had been discussing this question of the machine run- 
ning back over the years— 


Mr. Mackey— 
Who was, in the primary, the manager for Mr. Vare— 


cited the case of the thirteenth ward, which, he said, “bad never falled 
to make similar returns for 20 years.” 


There was one ward which made the same return for 20 
years, although some of the voters had died and some had 
moved away in the meantime. There is one thing about Phila- 
delphia, Senators. One of the witnesses said it was the greatest 
city in the Union, and in one respect it is. A great many men, 
and they are good men, I suppose, do not show up much in poli- 
tics; but there is this peculiarity: You go there and establish 
your residence and become a voter, and then you die; but you 
keep on voting in Philadelphia for 20 years afterwards. You 
do not stop voting when you die. They count you the next 
year when you are dead, and they count you as long as they can 
read your name on the tombstone in the cemetery. 

The committee says Mr. Mackey cited the case of the thir- 
teenth ward, which he said has never failed to make a similar 
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return for 20 years, although some of the voters had died and 
some had moved away. In addition to the testimony of Mr. 
Fox above referred to, he also testified in response to questions 
of the chairman as follows: 


Mr. Fox. I do not believe that the headquarters ever has furnished or 
does furnish lawyers for—I am talking now of professional criminals. 
I do believe that in certain wards professional criminals— 


They were discussing what happened when any of the mem- 
bers of the Vare machine got into trouble, how they took care 
of them. They furnished them bail, they got them out, This 
man Fox, the lawyer, is telling about it, He said: 


I do not believe that the headquarters ever has furnished or does 
furnish lawyers for—I am talking, now, of professional criminals. I 
do believe that in certain wards professional criminals, either through 
their bondsmen or their colleagues in the criminal fraternity, or through 
other sources or channels, go directly to the powerful political leaders 
in those wards to arrange for their bail, to arrange for as favorable dis- 
position of their cases as is possible before the committing magristrate, 
or to furnish them lawyers to represent them, I think there is no 
doubt that some ward leaders or some powerful political factors in 
various wards are very closely in touch with the arrest and subsequent 
proceedings connected with many well-known criminals, 


There is where you have your connection between the crimi- 
nals and the political machine, Senators, and it was not only in 
1926, but, as this man said, it extended back over many years. 

He testified further: 

When the small fry politically get into trouble, they simply rest their 
fate entirely with their division or their ward leader in almost every 
case, 

The Cuainman. And he looks after them? 

Mr, Fox. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Are we to understand, then, that there is a system 
over there by which there is a political organization that undertakes to 
look after their members when they get into criminal trouble? 

Mr. Fox. I think, generally speaking, that is a correct statement. 


That is the sworn testimony of Mr. Fox. There is no doubt 
abont it. Since this thing has been going on, for the last two 
or three years, I suppose 500 men have written or talked to me 
personally about their experience there. It is the same old 
story. There is no question about it. It goes away back for 
years. 

A man came to my office and told me that when he was a 
young man—and he is now about as old as I am, and that is 
pretty old, almost old enough to be useless—when he was a 
young man 21 years of age, having been born in Philadelphia, 
he took part in politics. He told me that he was kicked out 
when he undertook to challenge a voter, he was ruthlessly 
thrown out into the street, and then, when he thought he would 
go before a police magistrate to get a warrant for the arrest 
of the fellows who had assaulted him, he found out that he 
was under arrest; they arrested him instead. They own the 
police magistrates, they own everybody, and when they do not 
own them, they put them out of business. The committee says 
further: 


This testimony— 
That is, the testimony of Mr. Fox, which I have just read— 
is again corroborated by that of Mr. Vann's campaign manager. 


Now we will take the testimony of the manager himself. Of 
course, he will make it as favorable to them as he can. He is 
the present mayor of Philadelphia, At one of the hearings in 
June he testified as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. And they look after them when they are in all sorts 
of trouble, when they are sick? 

Mr. MACKEY. Yes. 

The CHamMman, When they are in jail? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir; that is when a man needs a friend. 


That is right. If they can get the criminal out, they can 
always rely on the criminal’s vote. There is no doubt about 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. But I am talking now about the organization which 
elects judges, which elects your jury commissioners—— 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I have just learned that Mr. Vare is in the 
building, accompanied by his doctor. Of course, it would be 


possible for him to make a temporary designation of his doctor 
as his secretary, and in that way be authorized to bring him on 
the floor, but it seemed wiser to state the fact and ask unani- 
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mous consent that Mr. Vanz's physician may sit with him in 
the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection. If the Senator thinks that the rule of the Senate can 
be waived, I have no objection. 

Mr. REED, I think it can be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will read again from the be- 
ginning of the chairman's statement: 


The CHARMAN. But I am talking now about the organization which 
elects judges, which elects your jury commissioners, or whatever name 
they bear in your State, which elects or selects, directly or indirectly, 
the officers and bailiffs of the court, existing for the purpose, in part 
of going to the defense of all people accused of crime, regardless of 
their politics, and doing this for the purpose of building up and main- 
taining the solidarity of the political machine. That is what we are 
talking about. That is what you do over there, is it not? 

Mr, Mackey. If a citizen is in trouble—no serious crime, but if a 
citizen is in trouble—we try to help him. 

* 0 > J * ° . 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; but do you not go down and get them out be- 
fore they get to court? 

Mr, Mackey. Oh, we furnish bail oftentimes; yes, sir. 
of testimony, pp. 620-623.) 

For more than two generations, this organization which Witt 8. 
Varg now controls has dominated the politics of Philadelphia and exer- 
om a powerful influence on the affairs of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The committee said that this has been going on for more than 
two generations. What is the Senate going to do about it? 
The Supreme Court—and I am going to put its opinion in the 
Record as a part of my remarks—havye removed the doubt 
that some people tried to create at the beginning of this con- 
test two or three years ago that under the Constitution we 
have no authority to do what we have been doing. They bave 
plainly said in so many words that our authority is unlimited. 

Mr. President, as I said, the committee took a great deal of 
evidence as it applies to the election. I have been talking about 
evidence that applies to the primary, and I am not going to 
talk in detail about the election, because under the action here- 
tofore taken by the Senate I consider it unnecessary to go into 
the general election at all, The case is completely made by the 
investigation regarding the primary. But since the resolution 
refers to the election I want in a general way to refer to some 
things the record shows. 

Mr. President, the primary was bad—that is true. But if 
anyone will read the evidence in regard to the election which 
followed it in Philadelphia, and in Pittsburgh to some extent, 
it will make him blush to think that such contemptible and dis- 
graceful things can happen under our flag and in this free 
country. It was an election that reeked with corruption and 
dishonesty all the way through. In many cases the ballot box 
showed that the ballots which were inside had never been 
folded and never could have been put through the slot in the 
machine. At other times it showed that there were more ballots 
in a box than there were people who were registered or voted 
at the polls as shown by the registration. 

I never believed, when the contest was started, that by re- 
counting the ballots it would do Mr. Wilson any particular good, 
because, while the record as made up was guessed at to a large 
extent and did not correspond with what was inside of the 
boxes, they were careful enough through their experience run- 
ning through generations, as the committee said, to see that the 
ballot boxes were properly stuffed. In many instances the man 
who presided never took the oath and there was no legality what- 
ever as regards the judges and the clerks of election. Some one 
has said that is simply a technicality. Is it? All kinds of 
crimes were committed and all kinds of violations of the Penn- 
sylvania law took place. Suppose one of those men was ar- 
rested who presided all day as judge at one of the election pre- 
cincts or voting booths and he were charged with some crime 
committed as an official of that election, what would be his 
defense? He would simply say, “I never took the oath of 
office; I was not an officer at all, and the law does not apply 
to me.” 

The only thing he could be guilty of would be acting as an 
officer when he was not such an officer. So I think often when 
they intended during the proceedings of the day to commit all 
kinds of crime they started out by avoiding taking the oath. 

I have here a list of election districts in Philadelphia where 
one or more of the district election officers in each district were 
unregistered and were not electors or qualified voters, to- 
gether with the names of such registered persons and the offices 
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in which they served at such election. There were 48 such 
districts in that election. 

Here is another list of election districts in Philadelphia where 
one or more of the district election officers in each district were 
unregistered and therefore were not electors or qualified voters. 
There were 444 such districts. 

I have also a list of election districts in Philadelphia where 
the record shows that the oaths of from one to four of the five 
district election officers were not attested as required by law. 
They did not take any oath. There were 92 of such districts. 

Here is another list of election districts in Philadelphia 
where the judge attested his own certificate, swore himself, and 
certified to it. There are 11 others where the oath was admin- 
istered and attested by persons unauthorized to do so. 

I have here also a list of election districts in Philadelphia 
where, contrary to law, the same person served as registrar and 
as district election officer. There is a long list of those. Alto- 
gether there were 182 of those. 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
record shows that names were forged in the registration list, 
sometimes by registrars and sometimes by others. Think of 
that! These are not instances. They are districts. They are 
voting precincts. Here is a list of them where there was forgery. 
There are 163 of such districts. 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where per- 
sons were registered by marks without affidavits, as required by 
law. There were 1,116 such districts. 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
record shows that persons not registered were permitted to and 
did vote in the general election. How many such districts were 
there? There were 748. 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
record shows that registrars voted. There are 318 of such 
districts. 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
records shows that the high vote returned exceeded the number 
of names on the voters list. Think what that means. That is 
a mathematical demonstration that there is something wrong 
with every one of those returns. How many such districts were 
there? There were 339. 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
record shows that the number of ballots found in the box ex- 
ceeded the number of names checked in the voters list. There 
were 689 such districts in that election. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. May I ask from what the Senator is read- 
ing? I just came into the Chamber because I was detained in a 
committee hearing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am reading from memoranda that were pre- 
pared for me. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was wondering what the Senator might 
be reading. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not reading anything but the totals. 

Mr. WHEELER. If those particular precincts were thrown 
out where it was shown there was fraud, would that be sufficient 
to overcome the majority for VARE? 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand so. There would not be any of 
Philadelphia left and but very little of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the event those were thrown out by 
reason of objections, then the result would show that Mr. Wil- 
son had a majority? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it whatever, but I am not 
discussing it for that purpose now. I am not even advocating 
that matter, because Mr. Wilson is not involved in the resolution 
which is now before us, 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am simply going very hurriedly through the 
record and giving a sort of synopsis of what happened there 
simply because there is a claim made in the resolution, which I 
think is justified and which I have not tried to go into fully, 
that there was crookedness in the election. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Just to answer the Senator from Montana, the 
question of Wilson's possible plurality by throwing out a num- 
ber of districts is one of the questions that I understand is now 
being considered by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
I am told that even if all those challenged districts were thrown 
out in Philadelphia and in Allegheny County, it still would not 
give Wilson a plurality. 

Mr. NORRIS. Here is a list of election districts in Phila- 
delphia where the record shows that the votes were either not 
valid at all or only partly valid. That happens very many times. 
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They simply wrote out how many votes the man had in the 
senatorship contest, and it was Mr. Vare usually and nobody 
8 How many districts of that kind were there? There were 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
record shows that ballots with erasures on them were found in 
the ballot box. That makes a ballot illegal, of course. There 
were 191 such districts, 

Here is a list of election districts in Philadelphia where the 
record shows that uncreased ballots were found in boxes, evi- 
dencing that they had never been folded or they were so 
creased as to show that they were not folded as required by 
law, or in such manner as would permit the putting of them 
through the slot in the box. 

There are 38 such districts. I have here—I do not think I 
have read it, but it is in the papers somewhere—considerable 
evidence in detail on the subject of election districts where the 
record shows that a part or all of the names on the voting list 
are in alphabetical order. Think of a man coming here with 
a certificate of election based on that kind of a record. The 
most accommodating people I have ever heard of are in Phila- 
delphia. All the A’s come in at 9 o'clock, the B's come in at 
9.30 o'clock, the C’s follow them, and on down to the Z's. Is it 
not a fine system? And yet in one district after another it is 
shown that after perhaps two or three hundred voters cast 
their votes along comes a list in alphabetical order. Senators, 
those voters never voted; everybody knows that. 

There is only one thing to do as to such irregularities, with 
such evidences of crime, and that is to throw the votes out. 
The Senate bas a duty to perform for the good of the country, 
because, after all, the contest now pending is more important 
than the decision of the question of who shall sit as Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne. 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In connection with the refer- 
ence to the alphabetical lists by the Senator, it is pertinent to 
observe that the law of Pennsylvania governing elections re- 
quires that the voters shall be listed in the order in which they 
appear and vote; so if an alphabetical list appears in the re- 
turns of any dtvision, showing that 50 or 60 persons voted al- 
phabetically, it would follow that they appeared in alphabetical 
order when they voted, unless the provision of the statute re- 
quiring them to be listed in the order in which they appear and 
vote was disregarded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I do not suppose that anybody any- 
where will contend that in any election that has ever been 
held people voted in alphabetical order. Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia are the only two cities in the world that bear the dis- 
tinction of voters having done so. The Vare machine in Phila- 
delphia has the voters so well trained that they march to the 
polls and cast their ballots in alphabetical order. Now we are 
asked to validate a certificate of election based on practices of 
that kind. 

Mr. President, the Senate once decided that the expenditure 
of $195,000 was inexcusable, that such an expenditure tended to 
corrupt the electorate and to undermine the foundations of the 
Government. Are we going to reverse that action now? Are 
we going to say by our votes,“ Let no man dare aspire to a 
seat in this Chamber unless he has a million dollars to spend 
or unless he is willing to mortgage his soul to some other man 
who has a million dollars to spend”? Do we want to put a sign 
over the door of this Chamber saying that seats in this body 
are for sale at $1,000,000 each? Are we going to make of the 
Senate of the United States a body composed of a mob who have 
purchased their seats? Are we going to bow the head and 
bend the knee to a powerful combination, a powerful political 
machine, headed by WILLIAM S. Varg, just simply because that 
machine is able to control Philadelphia and even to control the 
whole State of Pennsylvania? Although it may be powerful, 
although it may align itself with the millions of Mellon, with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and with the millions of Grundy, 
and come here and demand a seat, shall the Senate open its 
doors and admit one who is tainted with that kind of fraud! 
Mr. President, if we are to do this wicked thing, then we might 
just as well say to the man of ordinary means, “ You have no 
business here; you can not stay here.” So we are passing on a 
question that is more important than Vare or than Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Varn, while making the committee believe that he was 
sick, that he could not do business, and causing them to put off 
the hearings day after day, week after week, and month after 
month, as the committee state in their report, while he was 
fooling the committee along with the delay, found it possible 
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to run his machine in Philadelphia, to control the election of a 
Member of the House of Representatives, to name his successor, 
and even to go to Kansas City, and bring the great Mellon into 
line for Hoover, while the committee mercifully were wonder- 
ing whether his ailment was such that later on he might come 
before the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Vase was not stricken until after the Kan- 
sas City conventicn. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, he was stricken before that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am prompted to rise, if the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will permit me, in consequence of the remark 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] to my col- 
league [Mr. WHEELER], namely, to the effect that if the districts 
in which fraud is charged were actually thrown out Vare would 
still have a majority. I have before me a schedule prepared by 
the contestant in which it is stated that there are but 51 dis- 
tricts in the city of Philadelphia with respect to which no 
specific charges of fraud have been made, If the charges were 
sustained as to the remainder and the returns from the 51 pre- 
cincts were counted there would be a decided majority in favor 
of Mr. Wilson throughout the State. The summary is as fol- 
lows: 

The vote of the State as returned was 575,056 votes for Wil- 
son—that is, outside of Philadelphia—and for Vare 515,615. 
So Wilson’s majority in the State outside of Philadelphia 
was 59,441. In the 51 precincts the vote of which is not 
challenged by specific averments VAre’s majority was 2,757, 
which, deducted from 59,441, gives 56,684. So if the votes of 
those districts in the city of Philadelphia with respect to which 
speeifle charges are made were thrown out it would appear, if 
this summary is correct, that Wilson was elected in the State 
by a majority of 56,684. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not pursue this line 
of discussion at this time. 

Mr. REED. I will answer the Senator from Montana in my 
own time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should be glad if the Senator would do that. 
Of course, the discussion is interesting, and to the question to 
which it relates I have given a good deal of attention. Had my 
unanimous-consent request been agreed to, I would have gone 
into the question at this time and debated it, together with the 
question involved in the pending resolution. However, I am 
anxious to keep the two things separate if I can. The resolu- 
tion upon which we are called to yote must not be mixed up 
with the Wilson contest. It is independent of that, as everyone 
will concede who has looked into the matter and knows the 
conditions. 

Mr. President, as everyone who knows anything about the 
circumstances knows to be true, the Vare machine in Philadel- 
phia is only a continuation of a machine that has been in 
operation for 25 or 50 years, and when it is once developed 
that that kind of a machine has taken possession of the election 
machinery in the primaries and general elections in a great city 
like Philadelphia I would not split a hair in determining just 
where we ought to stop in throwing out precincts. It would be 
a very good lesson to Pennsylvania to say, We will not seat 
your Senators here when they come tagged with the corruption 
of this machine which has existed there for years. We will not 
permit them to come in here.” The decent people of Pennsyl- 
vania should shout “ Hosanna!” if we should take that stand. 
The patriotic citizenship of Pennsylvania would applaud us if 
we should say, “ We will not permit your representatives to 
come in here when they are debauched with the crime and cov- 
ered with the mire that comes from the machine that controls 
the elections in Philadelphia.” 

So, Mr. President, we are called upon to decide an important 
matter. We are called upon to say whether the Senate of the 
United States is going to continue to be the representative 
body of a free people; we are called upon. to say by our votes 
whether we will have the courage to fight a machine that has 
been sufficiently powerful to control a great political party in a 
great State such as Pennsylvania and to some extent the machin- 
ery of the political party in the Nation. Those of us who are 
Republicans who will take this stand will have to our credit 
additional praise beyond that which Democrats may receive 
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because we will not only be purifying our country, we will not 
only be upbuilding and uplifting the honor and the dignity of 
our country, but we will be purifying our own party. 

I ask leave to have inserted at the conclusion of my remarks 
the syllabus and the opinion in the Cunningham case, the habeas 
corpus proceedings to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BARRY, SERGEANT AT ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, ET AL. v. 
UNITED STATES Ex REL. CUNNINGHAM 
CERTIORARI TO THE CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT 
No. 647. Argued April 23, 1929. Decided May 27, 1929 

1, A resolution of the Senate which recites the refusal of a witness to 
answer questions asked of him by a committee pursuing an investigation 
under authority from the Senate, and which directs that he be attached 
and brought before the bar of the Senate “to answer such questions 
pertinent to the matter under inquiry as the Senate through its said 
committee or the President of the Senate may propound,” expresses the 
purpose of the Senate to elicit testimony in response to questions to be 
propounded at its bar; and in deciding whether the witness must attend, 
it is not material to consider whether the information sought to be 
elicited from him by the committee was pertinent to the inquiry which it 
had been directed to make (p. 612). 

2. Exercise by the Senate of its judicial power to judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its Members (Constitution, Art. I, 
sec. 5, cl, 1) necessarily involves the ascertainment of facts, the at- 
tendance of witnesses, the examination of such witnesses, with the power 
to compel answers to pertinent questions, to determine the facts and 
apply the appropriate rules of law, and, finally, to render a judgment 
which is beyond the authority of any other tribunal to review (p. 613). 

8. In the exercise of this power the Senate may dispense with the 
services of a committee and itself take the testimony, or, after con- 
ferring authority on its committee, it may at any stage resume charge 
of the inquiry and deal with the subject without regard to the limita-* 
tions that were put upon the committee and subject only to the 
restraints of the Constitution (p. 613). 

4. It is not to be assumed, in advance of a witness's interrogation at 
the bar of the Senate, that constitutional restraints will not be faith- 
fully observed (p. 614). 

5. When one who, upon the face of the returns, has been elected to 
the Senate and who has a certificate from the governor of his State to 
that effect, presents himself to the Senate claiming the right of mem- 
bership, the jurisdiction of the Senate to determine the rightfulness of 
the claim is invoked and its power to adjudicate such right immediately 
attaches by virtue of section 5 of Article I of the Constitution, empower- 
ing it to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
Members (p. 614). 

6. Whether, pending this adjudication, the credentials should be ac- 
cepted, the oath administered, and the full right accorded to participate 
in the business of the Senate is a matter within the discretion of the 
Senate (p. 614). 

7. Refusal by the Senate to seat the claimant pending the investiga- 
tion does not deprive the State of its “equal suffrage in the Senate” 
within the meaning of Article V of the Constitution (p. 615). 

8. The power of the Senate to require the attendance of witnesses, 
when judging of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its Mem- 
bers, is a necessary incident of the power to adjudicate in no wise 
inferior under like circumstances to that exercised by a court of justice 
and includes in some cases the power to issue a warrant of arrest to 
compel such attendance (p. 616). 

9. The warrant may issue without previous subpcena where there is 
good reason to believe that otherwise the witness will not be forth- 
coming (p, 616). 

10. The Senate, having sole authority under the Constitution to judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its Members, may exercise 
in its own right the incidental power of compelling the attendance of 
witnesses without the aid of a statute (p. 618). 

11. The act of the Senate In issuing its warrant for the arrest of a 
witness is attended by the presumption of regularity which applies to 
the proceedings of courts (p. 619). 

12. It is to be assumed that the Senate will deal with the witness in 
accordance with well-settled rules and discharge him from custody upon 
proper assurance, by recognizance or otherwise, that he will appear for 
interrogation when required (p. 619). 

18. If judicial interference can be successfully invoked by the person 
so arrested, it can only be upon a clear showing of arbitrary and im- 
provident use of the power constituting a denial of due process of law 
(p. 620). 

29 F. (2d) 817, reversed. 

OPINION OF THE COURT 


Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court, 
The questions here presented for determination grow out of an in- 
quiry instituted by the United States Senate in respect of the validity 
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of the election of a United States Senator from Pennsylvania in Novem- 
ber, 1926. The inquiry began before the election, immediately after the 
conclusion of the primaries, by the adoption of a resolution appointing 
a special committee to investigate expenditures, promises, etc., made to 
influence the nomination of any person as a candidate or promote the 
election of any person as a Member of the Senate at the general election 
to be held in November, 1926. 

After the Pennsylvania primaries, Cunningham was subpœnaed and 
appeared before this committee. Among other things, he testified that 
he was a member of an organization which supported WILLIAM S. VARE 
for Senator at the primary election; that he had given to the chairman 
of the organization $50,000 in two installments of $25,000 each prior to 
the holding of the primaries. He had been clerk of a court for 21 years 
and was then receiving a salary of $8,000 a year. He paid the money 
to the chairman in cash, but refused to say where he obtained it except 
that he had not drawn it from a bank. He would not say how long the 
money had been in his possession; said he had never inherited any, but 
declined to answer whether he had made money in speculation. In 
short, he declined to give any information in respect of the sources 
of the money, insisting that it was his own and the question where he 
had obtained it was a personal matter. He further said that he had 
learned the trick from a former Senator of “saving money and putting 
it away and keeping it under cover”; that this Senator “was a past 
master in not letting his right hand know what his left hand done, and 
he dealt absolutely in cash. The ‘long green’ was the issue.” 

Mr. Vare was nominated and elected at the succeeding November 
election. The special committee thereafter submitted a partial report in 
respect of Cunningham's refusal to testify. In January, 1927, Vanr's 
election having been contested by William B, Wilson upon the ground of 
fraud and unlawful practices in connection with the nomination and 
election, the Senate adopted a resolution further authorizing the special 
committee to take possession of ballot boxes, tally sheets, ete., and to 
preserve evidence in respect of the charges made by Wilson. In Febru- 
ary, 1927, Cunningham was recalled and, questions previously put to 

him having been repeated, he again refused to give the information 
called for, as he had done at the first hearing. 

At the opening of Congress in December, 1927, the Senate adopted 
an additional resolution, reciting, among other things, that there were 
numerous instances of fraud and corruption in behalf of Vans can- 
didacy and that there had been expended in his behalf at the primary 
election a sum exceeding $785,000. Expenditure of such a large sum 
of money was declared to be contrary to sound public policy; and the 
special committee was directed to inquire into the claim of Vare to a 
seat in the Senate, to take evidence in respect thereto, and report to the 
Senate—in the meantime, it was resolved, Vann should be denied a seat 
in the Senate. By a subsequent resolution, the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections was directed to hear and determine the contest between 
Vare and Wilson, 

The special committee, in March, 1928, reported its proceedings, in- 
eluding testimony given by Cunningham, recited his refusal to give 
information in response to questions, as hereinbefore set forth, and 
recommended that he be adjudged in contempt of the committee and of 
the Senate. The Senate, however, did not adopt the recommendation 
of the committee, but, instead, passed a resolution reciting Cunningham's 
contumacy and instructing the President to issue his warrant command- 
ing the Sergeant-at-Arms or his deputy to take the body of Cunningham 
into custody, and to bring him before the bar of the Senate, “then and 
there or elsewhere as it may direct, to answer such questions pertinent 
to the matter under inquiry as the Senate, through its said committee, 
or the President of the Senate, may propound, and to keep the said 
Thomas W. Cunningham in custody to await further order of the 
Senate.” The warrant was issued and executed; and thereupon Cun- 
ningham brought a habeas corpus proceeding in the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

In his petition for the writ of habeas corpus, Cunningham averred 
that he was arrested under the warrant by reason of an alleged con- 
tempt; and that, by reason of his refusal to disclose his private and 
individual affairs to the special committee, the Senate had illegally and 
without authority adjudged him to be in contempt and had issued its 
warrant accordingly. A return was made to the writ, denying that the 
Senate had adjudged Cunningham in contempt and, in substance, aver- 
ring that the warrant by which he was held simply required that he be 
brought to the bar of the Senate to answer questions pertaining to the 
matter under inquiry, etc. j 

The district court, to which the return was made, after a hearing and 
consideration of written briefs and oral arguments, entered an order 
discharging the writ and remanding Cunningham to the custody of the 
Sergeant at Arms. A written opinion was handed down by Judge Dick- 
inson sustaining the power of the Senate to compel the attendance of 
witnesses under the circumstances above set forth, and holding that the 
Senate had not proceeded against Cunningham for a contempt; but by 
its resolution had required his arrest and production at the bar of the 
Senate, simply to answer questions pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry, (25 F. (2d) 733.) 
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Upon appeal the court of appeals reversed the district court, holding 
that the arrest was in reality one for contempt, but, if it should be 
regarded as an arrest to procure Cunningham’s attendance as a witness, 
it was void because a subpena to attend at the bar of the Senate had 
not previously been served upon him, and that this was a necessary pre- 
requisite to the issue of an attachment. Treating the proceeding as one 
for contempt, that court held that the information sought to be elicited 
and which Cunningham refused to give was not pertinent to the inquiry 
authorized to be made by the committee, and that Cunningham was jus- 
tified in declining to answer the questions in respect thereof. Circuit 
Judge Woolley dissented, substantially adopting the view of the district 
court. (29 F. (2d) 817.) 

The correct interpretation of the Senate's action is that given by the 
district judge and by Judge Woolley. It is true the special committee 
in Its report to the Senate recited Cunningham’s contumacy and recom- 
mended that he be adjudged in contempt, but the resolution passed by 
the Senate makes it entirely plain that this recommendation of the com- 
mittee was not followed. The Senate resolution, after a recital of Cun- 
ningham’s refusal to answer certain questions, directs that he be 
attached and brought before the bar of the Senate, not to show cause 
why he should not be punished for contempt but “to answer such ques- 
tions pertinent to the matter under inquiry as the Senate through its 
said committee or the President of the Senate may propound * * *,” 
We must accept this unequivocal language as expressing the purpose of 
the Senate to elicit testimony in response to questions to be propounded 
at the bar of the Senate and the question whether the information 
sought to be elicited from Cunningham by the committee was pertinent 
to the inquiry which the committee had been directed to make may be 
put aside as immaterial. 

It results that the following are the sole questions here for determi- 
nation: (1) Whether the Senate was engaged in an inquiry which it 
had constitutional power to make; (2) if so, whether that body had 
power to bring Cunningham to its bar as a witness by means of a 
warrant of arrest; and (3) whether as a necessary prerequisite to the 
issue of such warrant of arrest a subpoena should first have been served 
and disobeyed. 

First. Generally the Senate is a legislative body, exercising in con- 
nection with the House only the power to make laws. But it has had 
conferred upon it by the Constitution certain powers which are not 
legislative but judicial in character. Among these is the power to 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own Members, 
(Art. I. see. 5, clause 1.) “That power carries with it authority to 
take such steps as may be appropriate and necessary to secure infor- 
mation upon which to decide concerning elections.” (Reed v. County 
Commissioners, 277 U. S. 376, 388.) Exercise of the power necessarily 
involves the ascertainment of facts, the attendance of witnesses, the 
examination of such witnesses, with the power to compel them to an- 
swer pertinent questions, to determine the facts and apply the appro- 
priate rules of law, and, finally, to render a judgment which is beyond 
the authority of any other tribunal to review. In exercising this 
power, the Senate may, of course, devolve upon a committee of its 
Members the authority to investigate and report; and this is the gen- 
eral, if not the uniform, practice. When evidence is taken by a com- 
mittee, the pertinency of questions propounded must be determined by 
reference to the scope of the authority vested in the committee by the 
Senate. But undoubtedly the Senate, if it so determine, may in whole 
or in part dispense with the services of a committee and itself take 
testimony; and, after conferring authority upon its committee, the 
Senate, for any reason satisfactory to it and at any stage of the pro- 
ceeding, may resume charge of the inquiry and conduct it to a conclu- 
sion or to such extent as it may see fit, In that event the limitations 
put upon the committee obviously do not control the Senate; but that 
body may deal with the matter, without regard to these limitations, 
subject only to the restraints imposed by or found in the implications 
of the Constitution. We can not assume, in advance of Cunningham’s 
interrogation at the bar of the Senate, that these restraints will not 
faithfully be observed, It sufficiently appears from the foregoing that 
the inquiry in which the Senate was engaged, and in respect of which 
it required the arrest and production of Cunningham, was within Its 
constitutions! authority. 

It is said, however, that the power conferred upon the Senate is to 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its “ Members,” 
and, since the Senate had refused to admit Vare to a seat in the Senate 
or permit him to take the oath of office, that he was not a Member, 
It is enough to say of this that upon the face of the returns he had 
been elected and had received a certificate from the governor of the 
State to that effect. Upon these returns and with this certificate he 
presented himself to the Senate, claiming all the rights of membership. 
Thereby the jurisdiction of the Senate to determine the rightfulness of 
the claim was invoked, and its power to adjudicate such right imme- 
diately attached by virtue of section 5 of Article I of the Constitution, 
Whether, pending this adjudication, the credentials should be accepted, 
the oath administered, and the full right accorded to participate in the 
business of the Senate was a matter within the discretion of the 
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Senate. This has been the practical construction of the power by both 
Houses of Congress; 1 and we perceived no reason why we should reach 
a different conclusion, When a candidate is elected to either House, he, 
of course, is elected a Member of the body; and when that body deter- 
mines, upon presentation of his credentials, without first giving him his 
seat, that the election is void, there would seem to be no real substance 
in a claim that the election of a “Member” has not been adjudged. 
To hold otherwise would be to interpret the word“ Member“ with a 
strictness in no way required by the obvious purpose of the constitu- 
tional provision, or necessary to its effective enforcement in accordance 
with such purpose, which, so far as the present case is concerned, was to 
yest the Senate with authority to exclude persons asserting membership, 
who either had not been elected or, what amounts to the same thing, 
had been elected by resort to fraud, bribery, corruption, or other sinister 
methods having the effect of vitiating the election, 

Nor is there merit in the suggestion that the effect of the refusal 
of the Senate to seat Vare pending investigation was to deprive the 
State of its equal representation in the Senate. The equal representa- 
tion clause is found in Article V, which authorizes and regulates 
amendments to the Constitution, provided, * * that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate.” This constitutes a limitation upon the power of amendment and 
has nothing to do with a situation such as the one here presented. The 
temporary deprivation of equal representation which results from the 
refusal of the Senate to seat a member pending inquiry as to his elec- 
tion or qualifications is the necessary consequence of the exercise of a 
constitutional power, and no more deprives the State of its “ equal 
suffrage” in the constitutional sense than would a vote of the Senate 
vacating the seat of a-sitting member or a vote of expulsion. 

Second. In exercising the power to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its members, the Senate acts as a judicial tribunal, 
and the authority to require the attendance of witnesses is a necessary 
incident of the power to adjudge, in no wise inferior under like circum- 
stances to that exercised òy a court of justice. That this includes the 
power in some cases to issue a warrant of arrest to compel such at- 
tendance, as was done here, does not admit of doubt. (McGrain v, 
Daugherty, 273 U. S. 185, 160, 180.) That case dealt with the power 
of the Senate thus to compel a witness to appear to give testimony 
necessary to enable that body efficiently to exercise a legislative func- 
tion; but the principle is equally, if not a fortiori, applicable where 
the Senate is exercising a judicial function. 

Third. The real question is not whether the Senate had power to 
issue the warrant of arrest, but whether it could do so under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed by the record. The decision of the court of 
appeals is that, as a necessary prerequisite to the issue of a warrant 
of arrest, a subpœna first should have been issued, served, and dis- 
obeyed. And undoubtedly the courts recognize this as the practice 
generally to be followed, But undoubtedly also, a court has power 
in the exercise of a sound discretion to issue a warrant of arrest 
without a previous subpœna when there is good reason to believe that 
otherwise the witness will not be forthcoming. A statute of the United 
States (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 659) provides that any Federal judge, 
on application of the district attorney, and being satisfied by proof 
that any person is a competent and necessary witness in a criminal 
proceeding in which the United States is a party or interested, may 
have such person brought before him by a warrant of arrest, to give 
recognizance, and that such person may be confined until removed for 
the purpose of giving his testimony, or until he gives the recognizance 
required by said judge. The constitutionality of this statute appar- 
ently has never been doubted. Similar statutes exist in many of the 
States and have been enforced without question. 

United States v. Lloyd (4 Blatchf. 427) was a case arising under the 
Federal statute. The validity of the statute was not doubted, although 
the witness was held under peculiar conditions of severity, because of 
which the court allowed him to be discharged upon his own recognizance 
in the sum of $1,000. 

In State of Minnesota ex rel. v. Grace (18 Minn. 898) a similar 
statute was upheld and applied in the case of a material witness where 
it was claimed that there was good reason to believe that he would 
leave the State before the trial and not return to be present at the time 
of such trial. The court, using the words of Lord Blienborough in 
Bennett v. Watson (3 Maule and Selwyn, 1), said (p. 402): “The law 
intends that the witness shall be forthcoming at all events, and it is a 
lenient mode which it provides to permit him to go at large upon his 
own recognizance. However, this is only one mode of accomplishing the 


3 among- ms typical cases in the House, where that body refused to 
seat Members in advance of investigation, although 3 creden- 
tials unimpeachable in form, was that of Roberts, the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, where it was so decided after full debate by a vote of 268 to 
50. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 33, pt. 2, p. 1217.) 
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end, which is bis due appearance.“ The witness, however, was dis- 
charged because of an entire absence of proof of any intention on his 
part not to appear and testify. 

The comment of the court in Crosby v. Potts (8 Ga. App. 463, 468) 
is peculiarly apposite: 

“Tt is a hardship upon one whose only connection with a case is that 
he happens to know some material fact in relation thereto that he 
should be taken into control by the court and held in the custody of the 
jailer, unless he gives bond (which, from poverty, he may be unable to 
give), conditioned that he will appear and testify; but the exigencies of 
particular instances do often require just such stringent methods in 
order to compel the performance of the duty of the witness's appearing 
and testifying. There are many cases in which an ordinary subpena 
would prove inadequate to secure the presence of the witness at the 
trial. The danger of punishment for contempt on account of a refusal 
to appear is sometimes too slight to deter the witness from absenting 
himself; especially is this true where there are but few ties to hold the 
witness in the jurisdiction where the trial is to be held, and there are 
reasons why he desires not to testify; for when once he has crossed the 
State line he is beyond the grasp of any of the court’s processes to bring 
him to the trial or to punish him for his refusal to answer to a sub- 
pena. We conclude, therefore, that since the law manifestly intends 
that the courts shall have adequate power to compel the performance’ 
of the respective duties falling on those connected in any wise with the 
case, it may, where the exigencies so require, cause a witness to be held 
in custody, and in jail if need be, unless he gives reasonable bail for 
his appearance at the trial.” 

See also Ex parte Sheppard, 43 Tex. Cr. Rep. 372; Chamberlayne, 
Modern Law of Evidence, sec. 3622, 

The rule is stated by Wharton (1 Law of Evidence, sec. 385) that 
where suspicions exist that a witness may disappear, or be spirited 
away, before trial, in criminal cases, and when allowed by statute in 
civil cases, he may be held to bail to appear at the trial and may be 
committed on failure to furnish it, and that such imprisonment does not 
violate the sanctions of the Federal or State constitutions. 

The validity of acts of Congress authorizing courts to exercise the 
power in question thus seems to be established. The Senate, having sole 
authority under the Constitution to judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its Members, may exercise in its own right the incidental 
power of compelling the attendance of witnesses without the aid of a 
statute. Compare Reed v. County Commissioners, supra (p. 388). The 
following appears from the report of the committee to the Senate upon 
which the action here complained of was taken. “A subpœna was issued 
for his appearance early in June. A diligent search failed to locate him. 
Finally Representative GOLDER, of the fourth district of Pennsylvania, 
communicated with the committee, stating that Cunningham would 
accept service. His whereabouts was disclosed and he was served.” 
Upon examination by the committee he repeatedly refused to answer 
questions which the committee deemed relevant and of great importance, 
not upon the ground that the answers would tend to incriminate him, 
but that they involved personal matters. These questions have already 
been recited, and it is impossible for us to say that the information 
sought and refused would not reflect light upon the validity of Vare's 
election, 

It is not necessary to determine whether the information sought 
was pertinent to the inquiry before the committee, the scope of which 
was fixed by the provisions of the Senate resolution. But it might 
well have been pertinent in an inquiry conducted by the Senate itself, 
exercising the full, original, and unqualified power conferred by the 
Constitution. If the Senate thought so, and, from the facts before it 
reasonably believing that this or other important evidence otherwise 
might be lost, issued its warrant of arrest, it is not for the court to 
say that in doing so the Senate abused its discretion. The presump- 
tion in favor of regularity, which applies to the proceedings of courts, 
can not be denied to the proceedings of the Houses of Congress, when 
acting upon matters within their constitutional authority. It fairly 
may be assumed that the Senate will deal with the witness in accord- 
ance with well-settled rules and discharge bim from custody upon 
proper assurance, by recognizance or otherwise, that he will appear for 
interrogation when required. This is all he could properly demand of 
a court under similar circumstances. 

Here the question under consideration concerns the exercise by the 
Senate of an indubitable power; and if judicial interference can be suc- 
cessfully inyoked it can only be upon a clear showing of such arbitrary 
and improvident use of the power as will constitute a denial of due 
process of law. That condition we are unable to find in the present 
case, 

Judgment reversed. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, if Mr. Vare desires to speak at 
this time I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley McCulloch Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McKellar Smoot 

Black Glass McMaster Steck 

Blaine Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough Moses Swanson 
Borah Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Broc Harris Oddie Trammell 
Rrookhart Hastings Overman Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine Wagner 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hebert Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ark, Waterman 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Dale Johnson Sackett Wheeler 

Diil Jones Schall 

Fess Kean Sheppard 

Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
elect from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. President and Members of the United States 
Senate, I come before you with the honest conyiction that over 
three years ago I was regularly, legally, and honestly nominated 
and elected by the people of Pennsylvania as their representative 
in the United States Senate, 

On March 3, 1927, my credentials of election from a sovereign 
State were presented and filed. From that time until December, 
1927, as a Senator elect I was accorded all of the privileges of 
that office; but since that time, I respectfully submit, with dis- 
regard to the constitutional rights of my State, I have been 
denied my place on this floor. 

I appear to-day to ask for a fair and impartial consideration 
of my cause in this Senate. In all my life's activities I have 
always endeavored to do my full duty to my country and my 
fellow men. Notwithstanding all my efforts, I am charged, and 
that unjustly, with a most serious offense against the laws of 
the land and the sanctity of membership in this body. It has 
grieved me deeply and, I believe, aggravated my bodily affliction. 
My sickness in the spring of 1928 was but a forerunner of the 
illness which attacked me in August of that year. As a matter 
of fact, my physician pleaded with me not to go to the national 
convention at Kansas City. The charges made against me so 
preyed upon my mind and body that in that terrible month of 
August, 1928, I trembled upon the very edge of eternity; and I 
feel that through the prayers of my family and my many friends 
I have been able to acquire sufficient strength to come before 
you to-day. 

For 15 years I sat as a Member of the lower House of Con- 
gress. There was never a reflection on my character or the 
service I rendered to my country and my constituents. During 
all of my political career I have never been accused of any crime. 
I have tried to lead an upright life both socially and politically. 
I have never asked any man or woman to do an illegal act in 
any election. I have never participated in any political jug- 
gling. I never stole an election, nor have I ever asked anyone 
to make a false return or to change any election records to decide 
a close contest in my favor. In fact, I would never countenance 
any such action, and I have always used all of my influence 
against such practices. 

Unfortunately, few of you men had an opportunity to read 
the charges made against me and study the reports made in this 
case. Irrespective of the great constitutional question involved, 
I do not believe there is one man here to-day who could con- 
scientiously vote against me if he knew the facts, and realized 
how unfair and unjust my accusers have been in attempting to 
twist mere clerical irregularities and technicalities into acts of 
political fraud and conspiracy. I believe I can truthfully say 
that the same charges could be brought against everyone elected 
to public office if the ballots and election records were examined 
by his political enemies, and a report made based on their infer- 
ences and theories without any consideration of the truth of 
facts or legal proof. 

There is only one report before you concerning my election, 
and that is based on an incomplete survey of election records 
made by paid investigators who for years had been employed by 
my political enemies in Philadelphia. The man who is respon- 
sible for that report of your special investigating committee was 
paid $10,000 to do the job. The report for which he alone is 
responsible, and which your committee accepted in good faith, 
is not an impartial statement of facts with which this body 
usually deals, but it is a fabrication of the wildest theories, 
inference, and imagination, unaccompanied by any proof, and 
under no circumstances can be substantiated. In fact, I am 
informed by my attorneys, who have studied a condensed report 
of the tabulator of the subcommittee of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, furnished to both Mr. Wilson and myself, 
that the charges are proven to be absolutely false. 
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One of the charges was that there were 2,018 persons voted in 
Philadelphia who were not registered. The facts are that all 
but 33 of those 2,018 persons were duly and legally registered. 
Why, they even charge that in 40 per cent of the election dis- 
tricts the election boards were comprised of only enrolled Re- 
publicans; and yet that is entirely legal, as the law does not 
require minority representation on election boards. In fact, 
there are many districts in Philadelphia where the entire enroll- 
ment is Republican, just as, I suppose, there are districts in 
other counties in Pennsylvania and in other States where the 
electorate are entirely of the Democratic faith. In many dis- 
tricts in the South thousands of Democratic votes are cast, and 
not one Republican vote. Why? There are no Republicans 
there. How could they vote in those districts? 

These are just some typical examples of the unfairness of 
these conclusions which my political enemies have tried to have 
you believe were facts. 

Is my election or my right to a seat in this Senate to be 
judged and decided upon such allegation? Are you, with whom 
I have been associated all these years in Congress, to pass judg- 
ment on me without giving me my “ day in court”? I prefer to 
believe not one of you wants to do an unfair thing: Surely 
party prejudice and self-interest will not allow you to condemn 
ahyone on false testimony. 

I challenge any man on the floor of this Senate to point to a 
single bit of evidence of any fraud or conspiracy practiced by 
myself or any of my friends in my behalf in the three-cornered 
primary when I won the Republican nomination over former 
Senator Pepper and the then governor, Gifford Pinchot. Not 
one voice was raised against that primary in Pennsylvania until 
the question of expenditures was brought in as an issue. 

It is true the primary campaign cost a considerable sum of 
money. The ticket which I had the honor to head also had 
candidates for governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of in- 
ternal affairs, Congressmen, members of the State legislature 
and the State committee. There was a bitter struggle for gov- 
ernorship and control of the State committee. The expenditures 
of the ticket on which I was the candidate were about one-third 
of those of my principal opponent. Am I to be condemned be- 
cause without a newspaper, with the State organization and 
county organizations against me and my friends, we were com- 
pelled to spend one-third of what our principal opponents spent 
in bringing the issues of the campaign to the 4,000,000 voters of 
the State? 

In Pennsylvania we do not have one dominant industry and 
one easy way to reach all people. In the Middle West almost 
everyone speaks English—ready English. They are all inter- 
ested in agriculture. One folder, in plain English, would reach 
their chief interest, But in Pennsylvania we had to reach steel 
workers around Pittsburgh; miners around Scranton; farmers 
around Lancaster; and workers, miners, farmers in all other 
sections of the State. Some read English; some must have dis- 
cussions in Lithuanian and in Polish—each in the language he 
knows. This multiplies expense. 

There are Senators sitting on this floor to-day whose election 
last November cost more per vote, more per capita, and more per 
voting district than the expenditures for the Vare-Beidleman 
ticket in the Pennsylvania primary in 1926. In the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign the expenditures now charged to me alone 
instead of to all the candidates banded with me were $1.30 per 
vote, $81.75 per thousand population, and $94.68 per voting dis- 
trict. Those of the Pepper-Fisher State ticket were $3.50 per 
vote, $187.74 per thousand population, and $210.59 per voting 
district. There were 1,451,557 votes cast in that primary and 
the expenditures of my ticket represented 54 cents per vote. 

In the recent November election we find from a report sub- 
mitted to this body by one of its special committees expenditures 
in many States which far exceed the figures I have just given 
you. In Nevada we find the costs were $4.46 per vote, $815.33 
per thousand population, and $263.78 per voting district. In 
Montana we find the cost per vote $2.59, the expenditure per 
thousand population $371.01, and the cost per voting district 
$136.70. Even in New York State the expenditures were greater 
per capita, per voting district, and I have no doubt per vote, 
than those in Pennsylvania. All this is said without criticism, 
as I have no doubt all expenditures were proper. 

In Pennsylvania in 1926 I had no party organization outside 
of two counties. Organizations had to be built from the bottom 
and financed. It was not a clean-cut contest between two major 
parties, such as the election of November, 1928, on which I have 
quoted expenditures. 

In fact, the Republican expenditures in 24 States and the 
Democratic in 19 States were greater per capita than those now 
charged against me as excessive. In 3 States the Republican 
and in 6 States the Democratic cost per vote was greater, and in 
17 States the Republican and 12 States the Democratic expendi- 
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tures per voting district exceeded those charged against me. 
Is not this sufficient proof that the charge is unfair? And re- 
member, no charge has been made that one penny was illegally 
spent in Pennsylvania. 

Why, in New Mexico it cost the Republicans $1.14 and the 
Democrats $1.59 per vote; and in Idaho it cost the Repub- 
licans $1.19 per vote, $217.95 per thousand population, and 
$140.50 per voting district. In Massachusetts, Maryland, Con- 
necticut, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Wyoming, and other States the costs far exceeded those 
per capita and per voting district expended for the entire 
ticket of which my candidacy was only a part in the Pennsyl- 
vania primary, which you are now asked to condemn. And 
remember, gentlemen, the figures I give you do not begin to 
represent the total expenditures in your States. Not a cent 
raised or expended by county, city, or local committees is 
included in the report of your own committee from which these 
neues are obtained. For my campaign every expenditure 
made by any kind of a committee, be it ever so small, is ac- 
counted for and charged against me. 

There is not a single printed report of the hearings, the 
arguments, or the findings of the committee which heard the 
proceedings in the contest. Not one of you outside that com- 
mittee has had an opportunity to read or know the actual 
results of that long investigation. Under the resolution which 
you are now considering you are asked to attempt not only to 
deny me a seat which has not been determined to be mine 
but you automatically remove me from any interest in that 
contest. 

Is it American principle, is it just or fair that a defendant 
in any case should be denied his right to make a defense or 
have his case heard? Surely there is no rule of human con- 
duct anywhere in the civilized world that will justify such a 
precedent. 

This matter vitally concerns the rights of the people of a 
sovereign State who by a majority of nearly 200,000 votes 
selected me as its representative in the Senate. The trust that 
they reposed in me I can not betray even in view of the lasting 
injury it may mean to my health in the years to come. The 
denial of my right here means more than an obscure right of 
one to a seat in the Senate; it also vitally concerns the right 
of the entire people of the United States to have their Consti- 
tution maintained and enforced in its integrity. The framers 
of the Constitution believed that each State’s right to be rep- 
resented in the Senate on terms of equality by citizens of their 
own choice would remain inviolate, and it was never questioned 
until now that when a Senator elect presents, as I have done, 
the authenticated credentials of his State he should be denied 
the oath of office if he possesses the qualifications prescribed in 
the Constitution. 

In order that there may be no question that I possess the 
necessary qualifications enumerated in the Constitution, I here 
state for the record that I am over 30 years of age; that 1 
have been a citizen of the United States for more than nine 
years, and was oyer 30 years of age at the time of my elec- 
tion, and at that time had been a citizen of the United States 
for more than nine years, and that when elected I was an in- 
habitant of the State of Pennsylvania, from which I was chosen. 
In addition thereto, I have never engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, and I have not given aid 
or comfort to the enemies of the United States. 

I respectfully submit that you may deny me my just rights in 
this matter, but it can not be done without a violation of a basic 
principle of that Constitution. 

I fervently wish that my strength permitted me to partici- 
pate further in the decision of this momentous question, but I 
am sure that the Members of the Senate, without respect to 
party and in view of my prolonged illness, will fully understand 
that I must now commit my case and the cause of my State to 
my friends in the Senate. 

Mr. President and Senators, I thank you very much. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, yesterday, when this matter first 
came up, some suggestion was made to the effect that it would 
be possible to argue the Nortis resolution without reference to 
the general election. It has become obvious, in the course of 
the argument of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], that 
that can not be done. If I remember correctly, the Senator 
spoke for some time on the text that the general election of 
1926 reeked with corruption. I am told by members of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections that whilst some such 
charges were made by the Reed committee, the evidence which 
has been taken by the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
proves that that election did not reek with corruption, and that 
most of the charges made by Mr. Wilson and by the Reed com- 
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mittee have been disproved. As to that I am unable to speak 
with authority, because the report is not here. 

The chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
tells me that he believes the committee will be able to make a 
report this afternoon, which can be printed to-night and be 
placed in the hands of all Senators to-morrow morning. I hope 
that that can be done; and I hope that when it is done the able 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WaTrerMAN], who has spent years 
of time and faithful labor on this matter, will explain to the 
Senate what is carried by that report, and will give us for the 
first time some authoritative information about these charges 
that have been bandied about dealing with the general election 
in Pennsylvania in 1926. 

I want to speak now fairly briefly on the Norris resolution 
and the facts on which it is based in so far as they relate to 
the primary in May, 1926. It is charged that Mr. Vare paid 
to be nominated the sum of approximately $785,000. That 
charge intentionally ignores the fact that that is the aggregate 
sum of the campaign expenses of a very considerable ticket of 
candidates who were running for a number of offices—goy- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, 36 Congressmen, half of the mem- 
bers of the State senate, all of the members of the State house 
of representatives, members of the State committee, and so on, 
running into thousands of offices, and that many of the candi- 
dates who participated in the benefit of that fund did not care 
at all what happened to Mr. Vare in the election save as he 
was one of a number of companions on the ticket. 

The campaign for Governor of Pennsylvania in that year was 
fought quite as bitterly as was the campaign for the Presi- 
dency last year, quite as bitterly, and in the primary election 
the vote was very close, so that it was not known for days who 
the winner of the nomination was. The interest in the governor- 
ship fully equaled the interest in the senatorship contest, and to 
say that all that money was spent for Vare alone is prepos- 
terous when one remembers the vigor of the campaign for the 
State offices at that time. 

Mr. President, in all common fairness let us remember what 
faced Mr. Vare and his associates on the ticket at the outset of 
that campaign. I want to make my own position clear by say- 
ing right here that I did my best to secure the nomination of 
former Senator Pepper, and did my best to defeat Mr. Vare’s 
ambition to get the nomination. I fought him all over the 
State as vigorously as I knew how to do, so that at least I can 
not be accused of any undue prejudice in his favor. 

But in common fairness to Mr. Vare it is only reasonable to 
remember that he was dealing with an electorate of 4,000,000 
persons, a population of 10,000,000 people, the equal of the ag- 
gregate population of 16 of the sister States of the United 
States. Four million people were eligible and qualified to vote, 
and they speak a wide variety of languages. Senators wonder 
how Vare might make his appeal to them just as he wondered 
in those days. He did not have a newspaper in Pennsylvania 
on his side so far as I remember. 

Every word that he got to the readers of the newspapers of 
Pennsylvania he had to put out as a paid advertisement, and 
that is where a large part of this great fund went. He had to 
appeal to them in different languages, sending out letters in all 
the different languages that are spoken in those industrial com- 
munities in the mining region, for instance. He had to spend 
large amounts of money in postage and billboard advertising 
and in ways that were entirely proper. 

Mr. President, I deplore the use of money in politics as much 
as any other person within the sound of my voice. I think it is 
a shocking thing that it should be necessary to raise and spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in order to carry on a cam- 
paign for public offices, such as seats in this Chamber, I think 
it is a horrible thing that it should be so. But the important 
thing is not how much was expended; it is whence it was 
secured and how it was expended. Mere figures themselves 


mean nothing. I might far more readily vote against one who. 


spent $100 in bribery or in some criminal way than I would 
vote against a man who had spent a million dollars in a proper 
way. It is not the amount; it is the use that is made of it and 
the sources from which it comes. 

There is no evidence that I know of that the campaign fund 
of Vans was secured from improper sources or that it was 
spent for improper purposes. If we are going to judge him by 
the mere aggregate of the figures, how can we fail, then, to 
judge of 20 Senators who sit in this body at this moment, who 
were a part of the ticket which was successful in Vane’s State 
last year, in whose States the expenditure per capita far ex- 
ceeded the expenditure of Mr. Vare and his associates in that 
Pennsylvania primary? How can we apply one rule to him 
and another rule to them? There are Senators here who were 


elected as a part of the ticket last year in States where the 
aggregate expenditure went away beyond $785,000; others where 
the average per inhabitant or per yoter went far beyond the 
amount spent by Mr. Vare and his comrades on that ticket. 

How can we in all consistency condemn him for the mere 
aggregate of $785,000 and shut our eyes to the other Senators 
who sit here unchallenged, 20 of them, if you please? It is 
explained perhaps that the conditions justified it in those other 
States, that some of them, as in Montana, found sparsely settled 
communities, that traveling expenses were high, that letters 
had to be written instead of personal contacts made, and that 
that justified a very large expenditure per capita. But on the 
contrary there were special conditions in Pennsylvania as I 
have tried to show. Every newspaper was closed to VARE, 
There is a population speaking a perfect babel of different lan- 
guages, Those were special conditions, too. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, Does the Senator indicate or seem to imply 
that there was as much money spent by me in my election as 
there was spent in proportion for Mr. VARE? 

Mr. REED. The figures which have been given to me show 
that the ticket on which the Senator from Montana was elected 
ran to about $375 per voting district as against Mr. Vanz's 881. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator is taking the amount of 
money which was spent for the whole ticket and I am speaking 
now about the amount spent by Mr, Vare and for him alone, 
the amount of money he spent himself, or that was spent for 
his election. 

Mr. REED. All through the years it has been charged that 
the entire $785,000 was spent for him. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not the question I am asking the 
Senator. I am asking the Senator how much money Mr. VARE 
spent. How much does he contend that Vare spent? 

Mr. REED. My recollection is that his contribution was 
about $125,000. 

Mr. VARE. It was $71,000 and all expended for letter writ- 
ing and advertising, which is exempt and proper under the law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania say 
that I spent as much money in proportion to what Mr. VARE 
spent, conceding that he spent only $71,000 and that that is all 
that was spent for him? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Montana and his friends seem 
to have spent about four times as much per capita—— 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. REED. And about twice as much per yote. I find that 
the Democratic expenditures in Montana last year were 
$203,000, which was $1.06 per vote, as against Varge and his 
friends spending 54 cents per vote. I do not mean that I woul 
use that against the Senator. ` 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I understand, 

Mr. REED, I think the people of the State of Montana have 
a right to send him here if they want to, and as long as that 
money was not improperly collected or improperly spent it is 
none of my business how much was spent. 

Mr. WHEELER. But that is not the point I am trying to 
make. I do not know where the Senator gets the figures. 

Mr. REED. They come from the Steiwer committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know whether they are correct 
or whether they are not correct because of the fact that this is 
the first time I ever heard of them. I had no idea there was 
any such sum of money as that spent; but I do know that so 
far as I am personally concerned, as to the money which was 
spent, there was not one-fourth of that money expended as far 
as I was concerned, because of the fact that neither I nor the 
committee had it to spend for me. It might have been spent by 
other candidates, 

Mr. REED. I understand perfectly, and the Senator per- 


` haps will be able to sympathize with Mr. Vars when he pro- 


tests that he should not be charged for what Beidleman spent 
or himself when he ran for governor, and yet Vars is charged 
th it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do sympathize with Mr. Vare in the re- 
spect that I appreciate the fact that he was fighting probably 
one of the most powerful organizations in the country, perhaps 
an organization, although I do not know definitely, just as 
corrupt as the Vare machine. I mean he was fighting against 
great odds in that he had no newspapers. He had the whole 
of the Mellon machine and the whole of the Mellon money 
against him, and the unfortunate part of it is that if Mr. VARE 
is thrown out, then we let Mr. Fisher, who was elected under 
practically the same circumstances and where more money was 
spent for his election, appoint his successor from the State of 
Pennsylvania. I think it is unfortunate if that situation should 


occur, so far as the people of the country are concerned. 
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Mr. REED. Of course, I quite understand the Senator's 
philosophy is that Pennsylvania's choice should be prescribed 
for her by other States and other Senators, but that I am not 
going into now. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I do not agree at all with Mr. Grundy's 
philosophy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Grundy ought not to call Montana backward 
if they spend $375 per voting district. 

Mr. WHEELER, I never thought it was backward. 

Mr. REED. I thought that was one of the most forward 
things I ever heard of. 

In comparing the figures which were produced for us by the 
Steiwer committee we must remember that they did not in- 
elude 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SCHALL. I have heard it rumored here that if VARE 
is not seated Grundy will be appointed. Does the Senator know 
anything about the workings of the mind of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania in this matter? 

Mr. REED. I have not discussed the matter with the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania and I decline to believe that in the long 
1 the Senate of the United States is going to unseat Mr. 

ARE. 

Mr. SCHALL. I hope not. 

Mr. REED. We are sworn to support the Constitution, and 
I believe we are going to do it. I have not undertaken to 
speculate, either publicly or privately, upon what might happen 
if we do not support the Constitution, 

Siet WHEELER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 

r 

Mr. REED. No; I must decline to yield further. I did not 
mean, howeyer, to shut off the Senator from Minnesota in the 
midst of his statement. 

Mr. SCHALL. I simply want to get this point clear in my 
mind. As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was speak- 
ing, he was referring to the Vare ticket. Is it not true that 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, the lieutenant governor, members 
of the State senate, all the State officers of Pennsylvania, and 
the Congressmen in the House, many of them sitting to-day, 
were elected on the same ticket with Vare, and yet we are 
attempting to throw Vare out because of it? All the other 
officers were elected on the same ticket. 

Mr. REED. It is true that the governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor now in office were elected in the general election of 
November, 1926, 

Mr. President, so much for the mere aggregate of the money. 
It is worth while remembering also that at that time no law 
of the United States and no law of the State of Pennsylvania 
fixed any limit on the amount of a campaign fund for nomina- 
tion for the office of United States Senator. It is all right for 
us to judge past acts according to rules that have been laid 
down, but when we come to lay down the rule and apply it 
retroactively to something that is past, we cease to be acting 
judicially and we become mere despots. That is just what 
we do in this case if we say that $785,000 was too much and 
that its expenditure disqualifies Mr. Vare. If that is so, was 
$685,000 too much or $585,000? Where is the line that one 
may know that he must not overstep? It becomes sheer 
despotism if we do not fix the rule in advance, and then insist 
upon its observance. But to make the rules as we go along and 
apply them retroactively is better for Turkey or Persia than 
it is for the United States; and yet that is exactly what we are 
asked to do here. 

Just a further word about the primary election: We heard 
from the eloquent Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] this 
morning great denunciation of the use of paid watchers in 
elections. I want the Senate to know that in 1906 the Goy- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, excited by charges of corruption in elec- 
tions, called a special session of our legislature to meet that 
year, and one of the principal subjects of the call was the re- 
vision and reform of our election laws. That friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that progressive Republican leader of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Flynn, outstanding Roosevelt Republican of 
Pennsylvania, introduced in the State senate at that special 
session the election reform law that provided for these watch- 
ers. Two of them in each district might be designated by each 
and eyery candidate who is up for consideration in that dis- 
trict. That was heralded as a great reform in our election 
laws which would make for future purity in elections. 

We have eight thousand five hundred odd districts or pre- 
einets in Pennsylvania, and, with the great throng of candidates 
at that primary, and with each of them having a right to desig- 
nate two so-called watchers and the right to pay them for their 
day’s work and their time spent in the election precinct, of 
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course it was an invitation and a challenge to a great ex- 
penditure of money; it could not be otherwise. So what we 
thought was a great reform was the necessary cause of much 
of the wild spending which we all so much deplore. I hope we 
are going to be able to get away from it, for it is creating 
gradually a sort of aristocracy where a poor man has no chance 
of standing for a state-wide office, simply because the very 
reform laws that bind us compel such large expenditures. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to turn to a totally different sub- 
ject. I want to say a word about the power of the Senate to 
do what is now proposed to be done. Under the Constitution 
we are the judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
our Members. Mark the words. We are judges. “Each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members.” The Constitution does not say that each 
House shall fix the qualifications, but it says it shall judge them. 

I think there is a significant difference in the use of the 
word “judge” and the failure to use the word “fix.” The Con- 
stitution does say that the Congress shall prescribe “ the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections.” That is a power to 
regulate, not to judge; to fix something, to lay down a rule, not 
to judge according to an existing rule. When those words were 
written in the Constitution it needs no subtlety to find out what 
the writers of the document thought they were doing. They 
went to the Convention of 1787 with copies of the constitutions 
or charters of all the Colonies. They found in practically every 
one of them a description of the qualifications which should be 
essential for members of the assembly or legislature. Practi- 
cally the same language that we find in our Federal Constitution 
occurred in many of those old colonial charters or in the early 
State constitutions. When they put the words in the Federal 
Constitution they were consciously following something that had 
already been blocked out by the States from which they came. 

The best evidence of what they thought they were doing in 
referring to qualifications is found in the contemporary records 
of what was said and written by the men who framed the Con- 
stitution. Thanks to the industry and zeal of Representative 
Beck, of Pennsylvania, whose remarks on this subject I am 
plagiarizing to a large extent, I find in Madison’s Debates for 
the session of August 10, 1787, a reference to the clause dealing 
with qualifications. There had been the project that the 
National Legislature or the Congress should from time to time 
define the qualifications of its Members, That was yoted down, 
but before it was voted down Madison records this observation 
of his own remarks: 

Mr. Madison was opposed to the section, as vesting an improper, dan- 
gerous power in the legislature. The qualifications of electors and 
elected were fundamental articles in a Republican government and ought 
to be fixed by the Constitution. If the legislature could regulate those 
of either, it can by degrees subvert the Constitution. A republic may be 
converted into an aristocracy or an oligarchy as well by limiting the 
number capable of being elected as the number authorized to elect. 


That is what Madison said at the time it was proposed to give 
Congress the power to fix the qualifications of Senators and 
Representatives. Later on he said: 

It was a power also which might be made subservient to the views 
of one faction against another. Qualifications founded on artificial dis- 
tinctions may be devised by the stronger in order to keep out partisans 
of a weaker faction. 


Then we turn to that other great source of information as to 
what the Constitutional Convention thought—the Federalist. 
In the Federalist, No. 60, February 26, 1788, we find this: 

The qualifications of the persons who may choose, or be chosen, as 
has been remarked upon another occasion, are defined and fixed in the 
Constitution; and are unalterable by the legislature. 


And again in the Federalist, No. 52, February 8, 1788—and 
this is the last quotation: 


The qualifications of the elected, being less carefully and properly 
defined by the State constitutions, and being at the same time more 
susceptible of uniformity, have been very properly considered and regu- 
lated by the convention. A Representative of the United States must 
be of the age of 25 years; must have been 7 years a citizen of the 
United States; must as the time of his election be an inhabitant of 
the State he is to represent, and during the time of his service must 
be in no office under the United States. Subject to these reasonable 
limitations, the door of this part of the Federal Government is open 
to merit of every description, whether native or adoptive, whether 
young or old, and without regard to poverty or wealth, or to any par- 
ticular profession of religious faith. 

That is what was said by the men who wrote the Constitution 
at the time they wrote it. How, then, can we now claim to 
usurp the right to add additional qualifications according to our 
own fancy, according to the dictates of our pleasure from day to 
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day? How can we claim that the words that those men put in 
the Constitution give us the right to prescribe additional qualifi- 
cations for Senators according to our own pleasure from time 
to time? It seems to me that the common sense of constitu- 
tional construction forces us to say that if any State sends here 
a person who possesses the stated qualifications of age and resi- 
dence, absence of disloyalty, and absence of any other Federal 
office, it is the bounden duty of the Senate to admit him to mem- 
bership, and any other practice will demolish the sovereignty 
of the States more quickly than the Senate is capable of doing 
by any other manner, 

Remember, Mr. President, that the primary in Pennsylvania 
was held in May; that these expenditures were broadcast 
throughout the United States; that everybody in Pennsylvania 
knew all about them for months before the election, and that 
Pennsylvania then in an outpouring of more than a million 
voters, knowing all the facts, knowing everything that we know 
to-day about that primary, elected this man, with the eyes of 
the State wide open to every argument that is now urged 
against him. Yet it is claimed that we have the right to add 
qualifications to those stated in the Constitution and to veto 
that action of the voters of Pennsylvania. I say that the mo- 
ment we begin to do that we have struck a fatal blow at the 
sovereignty of the individual States. 

It is urged that we did it in the case of Mr. Smith, of Illinois, 
but the answer to that is that we rejected Smith because of the 
source of the campaign funds which he used to carry on his 
election. That case can be distinguished from this one on that 
ground if not in other ways. The Constitution gives us the 
right to judge of the elections of Members of the Senate, and 
if the elections are corrupt, of course, we have the right to 
refuse to recognize a certificate based upon them; but there is 
no evidence, aside from the mere expenditure of money, the 
mere aggregate of the campaign fund, that the Pennsylvania 
primary was corrupt, and I say that our power to judge of 
elections gives us no reason to reject a man because his nomi- 
nation occurred in the fashion in which this one did. If there 
had been any impropriety—I do not mean crime but impro- 
priety—in the use of that campaign fund by Mr. Vare—and I 
do not admit that there was—it was certainly washed out by 
the conscious, open action of the people of Pennsylvania in the 
general election in November, 1926, because they knew all we 
know; they decided that they wanted this man to be their Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, and that is something that the Senate 
can not go behind; certainly not the 20 Senators who sit here 
by virtue of elections in which they and their companions spent 
more per capita and more per district and more per vote. 

It has been suggested that, while it is true that Congress as 
a whole has no right to add to the qualifications stated in the 
Constitution, nevertheless the Senate to preserve its own in- 
tegrity has the right by itself to do what the entire Congress 
could not do. It seems to me that that is a reductio ad 
absurdum, for, admitting that the entire Congress can not do it, 
necessarily excludes the idea that the Senate alone can do it. 

Mr. President, of all the rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States only one is incapable of being taken 
away by amendment, and that is the right of each State to 
have two Senators. Every clause in the bill of rights can be 
stricken from the Constitution by amendment; every right that 
the States may have in the House of Representatives can be 
taken from them by amendment; new laws regulating men’s hab- 
its may be added by amendment; the whole structure of the 
Federal Government may be changed by amendment adopted to 
the National Constitution in accordance with the provisions for 
amendment, excepting the Constitution provides that the equality 
of representation in the United States Senate can not be taken 
away by any process of amendment. So sacred was that right 
considered by the members of the Constitutional Convention that 
they would not even trust it to three-fourths of the States to 
protect; so sacred was it, so essential and fundamental was it 
that they protected it from alteration except by unanimous con- 
sent of all of the States of the Union; and yet here almost in a 
spirit of levity we are proposing to negative that right which 
they held sacred. I say “levity” because we are going ahead 
here to consider this resolution, we are going on with charges 
that the general election reeked with corruption, and we are 
not even willing to do Vare the fairness of waiting until this 
afternoon, when the report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Hlections comes in. We are lynching him, if you please, without 
waiting to hear his side. That is just what we are doing. 

We pride ourselves on common American fairness. For two 
years these charges of corruption have been under analysis and 
investigation by our Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
subeommittee finished its work day before yesterday, or yester- 
day. The full committee has been in session yesterday after- 
noon and all this morning. Its report is coming this afternoon; 


but, if you please, we are to go ahead and pass judgment, find 
him guilty, and then take the testimony afterwards; and most 
of the men who sit here are as ignorant as I am of what is in 
that report. I have never seen it; neither have you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, nor most of the Senators who sit in this Chamber at this 
moment, and yet a lot of them profess themselves to be ready 
to vote; and we call that fairness, if you please! 

Because in Philadelphia there is an organization that we call 
a machine, and because its enemies have not spared any elo- 
quence in denouncing it, because every generality that can be 
thought of that includes the words “corruption” and “ crime” 
has been applied to that machine—just because of that we can 
not even wait to get the result of two years of labor from our 
own committee, although informal reports come to us from the 
committee that they found most of these charges of corruption 
to be tommyrot, and the few irregularities that they found will 
not begin to influence the result of the controversy; and we call 
ourselves Americans, and fair! 

Would we pass judgment on this man, send him out crushed 
and broken from the Senate, and then to-morrow get a printed 
report on our desks telling us that there is not a bit of evidence 
to justify us in what we did? That is the present proposal, Mr. 
President. 

My friend the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] wound up 
his eloquent speech with the statement that it took courage to 
fight the machine by voting for this resolution of his. That does 
not take courage. The easiest thing on earth is to go out to the 
country and say, “ Yes; I am against corruption. I am against 
city gangs and city machines, I voted to deny Mr. Vare the 
oath.” That is easy. That does not take courage. It takes 
some courage, however, to remember that the Constitution that 
creates the positions we occupy never gave us any right to 
superimpose qualifications on the choice of the sovereign States 
that compose this Nation. It takes some courage to say to the 
sentimentalist back home who accuses you of voting for corrup- 
tion that you held up your head and voted for what you honestly 
believed the Constitution of the United States required. 

That is where the courage lies, if there is any courage in this 
thing; and it is not necessary for us to condone criminal prac- 
tices. It is not necessary for us to condone corruption in elec- 
tions. Every one of us in his sane senses deplores those things. 
Every one of us looks at the polities of our big cities almost with 
despair. You do not have to go to Pennsylvania to find corrupt 
city elections. No one who has watched a Tammany election 
in New York, no one who has watched an election in the city 
of Chicago, no one who has watched an election in the city of 
San Francisco—and I could go down the list and name 25 other 
large towns; I need not single them out for invidious comment— 
but must realize that the processes of democracy creak miser- 
ably in the congested parts of our big cities. We all know that; 
we all deplore it; and we are all anxious to get away from it if 
we can; but we need not single out Pennsylvania or the city of 
Philadelphia for any special opprobrium on that subject. 

In those States of the Union in which more than half of the 
population of voting age is denied the right to enter the polling 
place, where the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution have for decades been mere scraps of paper, it 
seems to me it ill behooves us to criticize illiterate voting 
officials in some slum ward because they were not able to follow 
all the intricacies of one of the most complicated election 
systems in the United States. I have it on the authority of one 
of the members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
who has spent two years in considering this case, that he has 
never in his life seen more comprehensive voting and election 
laws than we have in Pennsylvania. He has never seen more 
obvious, determined effort to circumyent corruption in elections 
than is expressed in the Pennsylvania statutes; but they are 
complicated. They are frightfully complicated. In the case of a 
man of scant education, designated as an election official, it 
would be almost past believing that he did not make a mistake 
in some of the technicalities. 

For example, something has been said about alphabetical vot- 
ing. Of course, that sounds ridiculous—that the yoters should 
come to the polls in alphabetical order—and nobody believes for 
one moment that they did. What actually happened was that 
in a workingmen’s district the votes were all cast early in the 
morning or late at night. The electors have to work at their 
daily toil the rest of the time, and they come in great throngs 
when the polls open at 7 o'clock, and they come in great throngs 
just before the polls close at 7 o'clock; and they come so fast 
that there is no chance to write their names, and on the ballot 
check list or the voters’ check list, which are right there on the 
election table, they tick off the names of the voters as the ballots 
are issued to them. They have not time to do anything else; 
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and when that Is over they make up the record of ballots issued 
as it appears on that check list, which itself is alphabetical; and 
the result is an alphabetical ballot report. It can not be 
avoided. It is necessary. It is not corruption at all. The law 
requires it to be done as the ballots are handed out—I know 
that—but the average election officer probably does not know it. 

That is the way that occurred. It occurred in some 36 dis- 
tricts. In the hearing before the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections Mr. Vare produced affidavits from more than half, I 
understand, of all the people who were named in those alpha- 
betical lists to the effect that they had in person attended and 
had cast their ballots in the regular form. It is proven by 
affidavits. It is utterly ignored, and my friend sees fit to 
denounce Mr. Vare for the alphabetical check list! 

I am not going to undertake to go into all the other details 
that haye been charged in regard to the irregularities of that 
election. That will be conclusively taken care of by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in the report that I hope 
they are going to be able to make this afternoon. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SCHALL. I listened to the speech of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] charging Senator Vare with delaying 
the report. I have heard it rumored here that Senator VARE 
put up the money in order that this hearing on some 37 counties 
might progress, Is that true or not? 

Mr. REED. I do not know. Mr, Vank has advanced a great 
deal of money for the work of this committee. He can answer 
that question better than I can. 

Mr. SCHALL. It struck me, if that is true, that it should be 
brought out here that Mr. Vare has tried to expedite the hear- 
ing rather than to delay it. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, I should like to answer that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. VARE. The fact is that Senator Jim Reed called a meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and also a meeting of the Reed committee; and the question 
arose, How could these ballots be impounded? At that time 
they already had the ballots for Philadelphia County and they 
had the ballots for Allegheny County. He said, “In the first 
place, it will take 10 days. We have only 10 days left in which 
to impound the ballots,” the law saying that the ballots had to 
be kept only one year. They had only 10 days left. 

I volunteered to advance the money to pay for the cost of 
impounding all the ballots except those in six counties, which 
Mr. Wilson, my opponent, advanced. I advanced the money for 
getting all the rest; and my counsel explained to Senator Jim 
Reed that there were only three judicial districts—the eastern 
district, the middle district, and the western district—and he 
would immediately get in communication with those courts and 
ask them, as a courtesy, if they would not help. They did so; 
and the result was that in less than 10 days, through our joint 
effort, all the ballots were impounded. 

When the United States marshals furnished their vouchers I 
paid the bills, and later on the Senate reimbursed me, I might 
add that it seemed to me a rather unusual condition for the 
United States Senate to spend public funds in that way—mean- 
ing the opening of the ballot boxes in 31 counties—and not 
have the results printed for the use of the Senate before voting 
on this question. 

They have the ballots. Does that answer that question? 

Mr. SCHALL. That answers the question. 

It seems to me that the act of Mr. Vare shows that he pro- 
moted and helped rather than delayed the contest. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, tht clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Connally Glenn Howell 
Barkley ‘opeland Goldsborough Johnson 
Bingham Couzens Gould ones 
Black tting Greene Kean 
Blaine Dale Hale Keyes 
Blease Dill Harris La Follette 
Borah Fess Hastings Met ulloch 
Bratton Fletcher Hatfield McKellar 
Brock zier Hawes MeMaster 
Brookhart George Hayden McNary 
Capper Gillett Hebert Moses 
Caraway G Norris 


a Robinson, 1 5 B 
e Robinson, In 00 dings 
Overman Sackett Steck Vandenberg 
Patterson Schall Stelwer Wa 

e Shep; Swanson Walsh, Mass, 
Pittman Shipstead Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mont, 
Reed Shortridge Thomas, Okla. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the pending 
resolution. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I regret feeling compelled to have 
the yote on the resolution deferred even if only for a short time. 
I am thoroughly convinced that it is not likely any vote will be 
changed by anything that may be said in the Senate. I am also 
certain that a vote may as well come as early as possible, as no 
change is likely to be made, no matter how long the time taken. 
I am thoroughly convinced also, however, that there should not 
be a vote on this particular resolution until the other phase of 
the matter comes in for consideration. The reason is so obyious 
that I hardly need state it; we will just be thrown into greater 
confusion in case the resolution now pending shall be agreed to. 

I can not allow the pending resolution to come to a vote with- 
out expressing myself as to what I think is rather a serious 
step we would take should the resolution be agreed to. During 
the vacation I had an opportunity to read again the Madison 
Papers, which, as every Senator knows, are the only minutes of 
the Constitutional Convention extant, except those which were 
made by Yates and Lansing, I have refreshed my memory as 
to the purposes of the fathers on the various points in dispute 
in the pending case. 

I want to call attention, in as dispassionate a manner as I 
can, to the specific sections of the Constitution touching this 
subject, and also to reflect what was said briefly in the conven- 
tion when those sections were adopted. 

Article I, section 3, of the Constitution reads: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. 


The discussion in the Constitutional Convention on that sec- 
tion lasted a little over three weeks, and occupied the attention 
of what we would call the key men of that convention, including 
Madison; Gouyerneur Morris; Wilson, of Pennsylvania; King, 
of Massachusetts; Mason, of Virginia; Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lina; and Randolph, of Virginia. 

The debate turned upon the question whether the second 
branch of the legislature should have an equality of vote, or 
whether it should be proportional, as is the case with the House 
of Representatives. It is most interesting to note that after 
three weeks of heated contest among these great minds it was 
Benjamin Franklin who made the suggestion that when a 
joiner wants to fit two boards he never takes all off one board, 
but he lops something off one and something off the other in 
order to make the joint fit, and he made an appeal that the 
opposition on both sides should give way somewhat. 

The report finally was that if the House of Representatives 
were given the power to originate money bills, and one or two 
other items which ought to be in the jurisdiction of the House, 
the Senate equality of vote might be considered favorably, 

The debate went on, and finally, after several efforts to reach 
a vote, the conclusion was the simple statement that there 
should be equality in the second branch of the legislature. It 
was not said that each State should have two votes, but that 
each State should be equally represented in this body. 

The great fight was as to whether or not this Government 
was to be a national government or a federal government. 
There were those in the country, such as Hamilton and Madi- 
son, who believed that the Government should be national, based 
upon population and not upon political divisions. On the other 
hand, there were those who believed that the Government ought 
to be federal, that no matter how large or small the State, the 
unit should be the State, and each State should be equal to 
every other State. 

The compromise finally came in the adoption of the provision 
for two Houses, one representing the national idea, the other 
representing the federal idea. Hence we have the House of 
Representatives, based upon population, and the Senate, based 
upon the number of States. 

Singularly, the representatives of the southern section of the 
country were afraid of the small States plan of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, on the ground that that section of the country might 
be injured through the rapid growth of States; but it is a most 
interesting evolution of history that the equality of the States 
in the Senate is the one thing that served the southern section 
in a great contest. 
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Every Senator will recall that when the Constitution was 
adopted there were 13 States, 7 representing what were called 
the antislavery or free idea and 6 slave States. The first State 
admitted into the Union was a free State, which gave a balance 
or majority of 2 free States, the count being 8 to 6 The next 
State to be admitted was Kentucky, a slave State. Then came 
Tennessee, a slave State, which made the two sections equal in 
this body. 

From 1800 up to the time of the Civil War the great contest 
grew almost entirely out of the slavery issue. It is a most 
interesting thing to notice how the States balanced. In 1808 
Ohio, a free State, was admitted, and the balance was in favor 
of the free States. In 1812 came Louisiana, a slave State, and 
they were again equal. In 1816 came Indiana, a free State; 
then Alabama, a slave State. In 1818 came Illinois, a free 
State; then Mississippi, a slave State. 

Then came that terrific fight which culminated in the com- 
promise known as the Missouri compromise, when the State 
of Missouri, to be admitted out of the territory recently ac- 
quired under the Louisiana Purchase, was finally decided to be 
a slave State, but the southern boundary was to be the boundary 
line between the two sections, 

From that day up to the time of the Civil War—and I just 
mention this incidentally—the equality of the States in this 
body has not only been a fundamental principle but it served 
as a tremendous lever in a contest that raged for many years. 

The next step taken in the Constitutional Convention was 
to determine whether the States should have 2 votes or 3 votes 
or 1 vote. That ran all through the discussion, and they 
finally decided on the 2 yotes. Another point of heated debate 
was whether the term of a Senator was to be 6 years or 8 years 
or 9 years or for life. Ultimately they decided upon 6 years. 

Senators, the question of the constitution of the Senate was 
one of the most heatedly contested issues that came up in 
the Constitutional Convention during its session from the 
14th of May until the 17th of September. Another item of tre- 
mendous importance was as to qualifications; that is, eligi- 
bility. I have gone over that matter quite earefully in the 
past 10 days, No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained the age of 30 years and been 9 years a citizen of 
the United States and a resident of the State from which he 
is chosen. I do not agree with those who say that if in this 
body it has been discovered that some one might be guilty of 
some serious crime or dementia he could not be excluded 
because it is not included in age, citizenship, and residence. I 
think we have to be entirely reasonable in the construction of 
this article of the Constitution. 

There is no doubt, however, and every Senator who will read 
the minutes of the convention will concede, that the convention 
had in mind, when it discussed the qualifications of Senators, 
the three items which have been mentioned, and where a doubt 
is inyolved it would appear to me that the wisest course would 
be to resolve the doubt in the interest of the instrument as it is 
written. I would not want to be considered as saying that he 
Senate has no authority to protect itself, its own organization, 
from some incident that might develop that does not fall within 
the wording of the article. But I do say that in the mind of 
the convention the qualification of Senators was comprehended 
in this statement and where there is any doubt that is involved 
in the issue it ought to be that age, citizenship, and residence 
comprehend the view of the constitutional body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Presiden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? ‘ 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
read the opinion of the Supreme Court in this case which I 
placed in the RECORD to-day? 

Mr. FESS. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to state that the question at issue 
in the case which has just recently been decided by the Su- 
preme Court in a unanimous opinion, related to the Vare in- 
yestigation by the Reed committee which reported that there 
had been spent for his nomination $785,000, that that was a dis- 
qualification, and that the committee report undertook to use 
it as a disqualification. The point was made in the Supreme 
Court that the committee had no jurisdiction. The Supreme 
Court in this identical case has said distinctly that we did 
have jurisdiction, that the committee had jurisdiction, and re- 
manded the man into the custody of the Sergeant at Arms be- 
cause he did not answer the questions. If the Senator’s theory 
is correct, the Supreme Court, if it had followed his theory, 
would have discharged the defendant in that case, because they 
would have said that the committee had no jurisdiction, 
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Mr. FESS. I want to repeat what I said, that in the con- 
struction of this section on eligibility to this body I would not 
want to take the statement as entirely conclusive or exclusive 
so that nothing else could be considered, but I think as a rule 
that is the safe course to follow. 

Mr: BORAH. Mr. Président 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator concedes that the Senate may 
depart at all from the three specifications noted in the Constitu- 
tion, then he will have to concede, it seems to me, that the 
departure must be in accordance with the judgment of the 
Senate, whatever that may be. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that, and I also admit that it is a weak 
link in an argument when any concession is made of any sort; 
but I can not get the consent of my mind that there is nothing 
that can be considered except age, residence, and citizenship; 
however, these were the constitutional requirements, 

Mr. BORAH. My view of it is that the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended to say that no one should be a Senator who 
did not possess all three qualifications, but they did not intend 
to say that everyone who did possess them should be. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a correct statement. That is the 
statement of Mr. Edmunds and some other men of that type 
of thinking, that it is not an exclusive statement, or, I might 
say, all-inclusive statement. It does not exclude everything 
that is not included in the three items. I rather think that 
is the correct view of it, but I still insist that where there is any 
doubt about it the doubt ought to be resolved in favor of the 
wording of the Constitution, and additions can be made only in 
such cases as mentioned—crime or dementia. 

Mr. President, in regard to this particular matter of qualifica- 
tion, a significant point is found in the next section. The Sen- 
ate is “the judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns of 
its Members.” My opinion, which grows out of reading the 
minutes, is that when we come to the point of qualifications and 
a doubt has arisen, then the Senate itself will be the final 
judge. Suppose there is a question that the man is not 30 
years of age or that he is not a citizen or that he is not a 
resident, and we undertake to prove it, who is the judge, the 
final judge, of that point of dispute? It would be this body. 
That view is confirmed by the fact with which the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] is very well familiar, that on the 
question of qualifications, elections, and returns there was not 
any argument at all in the convention. They merely accepted 
it. The argument was on the other clause, relating to eligibility, 
and when it came to the feature of who was to decide it seemed 
to go without saying that, of course, this is the body which 
would settle that dispute as the final judge. It seems to me we 
are apt to read into that section on qualifications, elections, and 
returns more than was intended to be put into it. 

I would like to have the attention of the Senator from Idahe 
to one other constitutional provision that has not been dis- 
cussed. It is found in Article I, section 3, paragraph 2. It 
refers to vacancies: 


If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tempo- 
rary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies. 


That question was discussed. The question arose, Why make 
that provision for filling vacancies in this body? This body 
was to be constituted by Members elected by the legislature, but 
here is-a provision that covers vacancies that might happen 
during the recess of the legislature, and it was decided that the 
constitution of this body is so important that it should not 
be left until another session of the legislature, but there should 
be given to the governor of the State the power to make a tem- 
porary appointment. The discussion ranged upon the importance 
of keeping each State with its full representation in this body 
and not making a provision that would defeat it for a single 
day or a week. There was a long discussion over whether the 
governor should do it or whether it should be done by the 
President of the United States. 

Senators will recall, too, the very heated discussion not many 
years ago on that subject with reference, I think it was, to a 
vacancy in Delaware where the legislature in session failed to 
elect, and adjourned without election, leaving but one Senator in 
this body from that State. Then the governor of the State under 
this clause undertook to appoint or fill the vacancy. It was 


contended that the clause covered only a vacancy that happened 
during the recess of the legislature, while the legislature in the 
ease in Delaware had been in session and therefore it did not 
cover a vacancy that occurred or happened during the recess; 
but if the legislature in session failed to elect, the governor 
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could not appoint on the ground that the case does not cover 
that situation. It was on that subject that we had the discus- 
sion by Senator Hoar and other men of high type of constitu- 
tional minds, in which it was held by as good talent as we had 
in the country that the composition of this body was so im- 
portant that the failure of a legislature, even though it was in 
session, was not an estoppel of the governor filling the vacancy 
by appointment, 

In other words, the fathers and those who followed them 
regarded the complete representation of the States in this 
body as necessary. As I stated before, it was a subject that 
had been fought over for three weeks and was the most heated 
item of discussion in the convention. They believed that com- 
plete representation in the body was so important that we could 
not permit a vacancy for a day, let alone a week or a month 
or a year. 

There is another feature in the Constitution covering the 
subject to which attention has been called and that is in 
Article V, relating to amendments. Article V gives the provi- 
sions by which the instrument is to be amended, and from the 
last line I read these words: 


And that no State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


There was not a line of debate on that subject. There was 
not a word of debate in the convention. The reason why there 
was no word of debate was that it had been completely settled 
that the fundamental thing in our political integrity here so 
far as the organization of the Congress is concerned was that 
the second branch—they never called it the upper branch, but 
always the second branch—of the Congress was not to be denied 
its equality of representation. When this feature was put into 
this proyision, that no State might be denied its equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, I wish to emphasize it before the Senate 
that it was so generally agreed to that there was not a line of 
discussion on it; and yet what are we proposing to do here? 

Mr. President, 120,000,000 people, if they so desired, could 
Substitute a limited monarchy for our constitutional Republic. 
They could do it by an amendment to the Constitution, Those 
120,000,000 people, operating under this organic law, could deny 
freedom of religion or the freedom of the press; they could 
abolish the right of trial by jury. There is, however, one thing 
they could not do. It is written in the Constitution that no 
amendment can be made to deny a State its equal representa- 
tion in the Senate. We have now a body of 95 Senators; 48 of 
that number is a quorum for business; 25 constitute a majority 
of a quorum ; so, under this procedure, by 25 votes of the Senate 
there could be done what 120,000,000 people could not do. 

I think we are going a long distance when we assume that 
there is no significance in the constitutional provision for the 
maintenance of the integrity of this body. It is held by quite 
a number of persons that we can deny the right of a State to 
equal representation in the Senate on the ground that too much 
money had been expended in the election of a Senator. Mr. 
President, I deplore the expenditure of money in elections; I 
am wondering whether there is not some way by which that 
evil may be remedied. I think that unless something shall be 
done to afford a remedy for that evil we are going to be faced 
with a situation where an individual without financial resources, 
no matter how intellectual or worthy he may be, can not make 
a campaign for the position of Senator or Representative in 
Congress unless he receives contributions. 

Such a condition is always embarrassing, for it is probably 
worse for one to be subject to the influences arising from the 
fact that he has to be assisted in his effort to reach the Senate 
by some one else who has the means than to himself expend 
his own money for the same purpose. 

As I have said, I deplore the tendency to expend money in 
senatorial elections, but I desire to be informed as to the 
remedy for the evil. We have adopted the system of primary 
elections for Senators; in those primaries all the people are 
appealed to, and that entails a tremendous expenditure, Every 
dollar of that expenditure may be entirely legitimate; there 
may be no element of fraud in it; and yet the mere fact of the 
expenditure, it seems to me, is quite serious. However, I do not 
see where the remedy for the evil is to be found. If we can 
write such a remedy into law, we ought to do it. As to the 
mere expenditure of money, without the proof that there is 
fraud or bribery, under the present system, where there is no 
maximum or minimum expenditure fixed, I can not see how 
this body can safely, with a view to its own integrity, make an 
arbitrary ruling on the subject. 

I listened to the eloquent address of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] on the subject of watchers at the Penn- 
sylvania senatorial primary. I recall that the reports printed 
by the newspapers as to the number of watchers who were 
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employed in that primary in 1926 were rather shocking to me; 
and yet I want to ask every Senator in this body whether he is 
willing to adopt the rule that the mere expenditure of money in 
elections, if the law of the State be observed and be not in any 
way violated under the construction given to the law in the 
particular State, shall be held to disqualify a man who has 
been elected to the Senate? 

I think that the provision of law permitting the employment 
of watchers in a State where there are over 8,000 precincts is 
itself of doubtful propriety; but the State of Pennsylvania 
enacted such a law, and the State ought to be the judge of 
what action should be taken. If the State enacts a law permit- 
ting a certain act, and under that law the act is performed, can 
the performance of that act be used as a conclusive argument 
for refusing to seat a man who came here in obedience to the 
State law? I repeat, I deplore the expenditure of money for 
such purposes, but I can not view it as a cause for disqualify- 
ing a man to hold a seat in the Senate or as a reason for our 
not voting to accept the man elected under that law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator's pardon for breaking 
into his very able argument, but I want to call his attention to 
what certain individuals have stated in their testimony about 
the practice of employing watchers. Colonel McGovern, of Pitts- 
burgh—a colonel, as I understand, in the recent World War— 
who had something to do with the registration of voters in 
Pittsburgh said that the practice of employing watchers was 
merely a subterfuge for buying yotes; that those selected as 
watchers were most often men who had the largest families, so 
that a greater number of people would be influenced by their 
employment, and that the watchers performed no service except 
to yote. It is in the proof here in this case, if the Senator will 
pardon me for just a moment 

Mr. FESS. I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY., In this case it is in proof that there are 
1,410 precincts or yoting districts in Allegheny County—the 
county in which Pittsburgh is located—and that in the primary 
Mr. Vare had 10 watchers to the precinct, or 14,100 watchers in 
all, who received from $5 to $60 apiece. It is also in evidence, 
and not disputed by any sworn testimony, that Mr. Pepper had 25 
watchers to the precinct; that in the average precinct there are 
not to exceed over 250 voters, and for those 250 voters one party 
to the contest had 25 watchers and the other had 10. The 
record—whether it is true or false, and the statement is sworn to 
by a man who, I am sure, is of high character—shows that the 
day after the election when Senator Vare's organization started 
to pay off these patriotic watchers it rented a building with an 
arcade, somewhere along the length of which was a door into a 
small room; that the next day there was an attempt to line up 
the watchers who were to be paid and there was almost a riot; 
that the procession went by for three solid days through that 
arcade, four abreast, individuals receiving anywhere from $5 
to $60, and that at the expiration of the three days the organiza- 
tion moved the place of payment to some other building, where 
for nearly a week later the watchers were still drifting through 
to get their pay. 

If the Senator will pardon me, I want to say a practice lawful 
in itself may be converted into such a corrupt unlawful practice 
that it absolutely poisons the hope of popular election in a given 
territory. As I have said, Mr. McGoyern—and I do not know 
him; I merely know what he has stood for and the positions he 
has held—testified that the watchers are hired not because of 
any services they may be able to render but because they belong 
to large families and therefore can influence other voters. In 
that county in the primary Mr. Vann got, as I now remember, 
66,000 or 68,000 votes. Of that number 14,100 voters were on 
his pay roll at from $5 to $60 each. As they were selected from 
families that had a large number of voters, it is probably safe 
to say that anywhere from 50 to 60 per cent of the votes he 
received were directly interested in a financial way, 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I see the Senator from Pennsylvania wants 
to set me aright. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yela 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will finish 
first. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I am perfectly willing that the Senator 


from Pennsylvania should correct any statement I may make. 
I am referring to Mr. MeGovern's statement, which I have on 
my desk. According to the figures, former Senator Pepper's 
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Sok orate would have had even a larger percentage directly 
tainted. 

I realize that it is merely a circumstance, but Mr. Kelly, who 
was at least the ablest spokesman that Mr. Vare had before the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, had his attention called 
to the extreme number of watchers and messengers and stenog- 
raphers and information givers—and, aside from voting, just 
what the duty of the “information giver” was, the Lord only 
knows; I do not know—on Mr. Vare’s pay roll, aggregating for 
the general election in 1926 between eleven and twelve thousand 
people in Allegheny County. If they were taken, as Mr. Mc- 
Govern says the usual practice was, from the larger families, 
and were hired as a mere device for buying votes, then one-third 
of the Republicans who yoted in that general election were 
financially interested in voting. 

When I called Mr. Kelly's attention to that fact and asked 
him what the necessity was for putting on the pay roll such a 
large number of people in a community where the entire 
machinery was in the hands of the majority party, instead of 
trying to make any explanation, he asked, “ What difference 
does it make?” If every man who voted for Senator VARE was 
paid $10 for his vote, he said, that had nothing to do with the 
validity of the election. That is the viewpoint they had with 
reference to this very election; that it did not make any differ- 
ence what inducement may have been offered to the voter to 
vote; that after he had voted and they got the vote at the ballot 
box nobody could question it. And Mr. Roper—I do not recall 
now just what his business is—stated that was the theory upon 
which they, referring to the “regulars” in Pennsylvania, pro- 
ceeded, that “if we get a thing we have it and you have no 
right to inquire how we got it.” 

It all comes down to this—and I am sorry to take so much of 
the time of the Senator from Ohio—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That opportunity and necessity united. Mr. 
Varo had knowledge in the primary election that he did not 
have any strength outside of the congested districts. As I now 
recall, he carried but 2 counties out of 67, and he carried 1 
of those by a scratch. He knew that his candidacy did not 
appeal to the people of Pennsylvania. He knew that he must 
get a large vote in certain communities, and he knew more than 
that, that a custom prevailed in Pennsylvania—or else entirely 
reputable people are not to be believed—according to which 
certain districts or wards in certain communities were usually 
held back until it was known how many votes by reasonable cal- 
culation the candidate was going to need in order to win the 
election. These large expenditures were in those communities; 
and this excessive use of money was in communities that were 
covered every day by daily newspapers. It was not like can- 
vassing an entire large community, because Mr. Vare did not 
make his appeal to the great majority of the people in Penn- 
sylvania. He made it to these certain communities; and then 
there was this other thing: 

About one-third of the voters in Pennsylvania recorded their 
votes in the general election. Out of possibly 4,000,000 people 
who had a right to vote, 1,400,000 in round numbers did vote, or 
about one-third of the people voted; and yet where this money 
was so freely expended, and where these watchers were hired, 
and where these concentrated influences were brought to bear, 
there is precinct after precinct where 100 per cent of the regis- 
tered vote is recorded as having voted. 

I submit that in the most hotly contested election that any of 
us ever knew, there never was a time when you could get 100 
per cent of the registered vote in the ballot box. Somebody 
forgets the election; somebody goes away; and in one case at 
least a fellow died, but he came back in obedience to a sense of 
duty and yoted; and Asia Minor stood up and cast a vote in this 
election. 

What I am coming to is this—it is a rather long way about: 

This money was concentrated in certain communities. It was 
expended in a certain way that they say is lawful. I say it is 
not, because it goes beyond any spirit of the law; and that is 
the picture upon which we are now asked to set our approval. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the Senator contests my conten- 
tion that if the law of Pennsylvania permits a certain thing to 
be done, and it is done, although it might be abused, yet it 
affords no ground for disqualification? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. We have a constitutional provi- 
sion that we have to preserve a republican form of government— 
not a Republican Party but a republican form of government— 
and a republican form of government actually perishes off the 
earth if men simply open an office and start in to bid for an 
office and buy it. 

I realize the difficulties Mr. Varge was up against in Allegheny 
County, Any reasonable calculation shows that every ballot 
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that went into the box for one of these candidates cost some- 
where between $3 and $5; that Mr. Vare paid somewhere be- 
tween $3 and $4 for every vote he got, and Senator Pepper paid 
between $4 and $5 for every vote he got. Now, it would be 
hard to say that that was maintaining a republican form of 
government when they auctioned off the office. 

Mr. FESS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose that in the judgment of the Senate, 
under the law of Pennsylvania, an inordinate amount of money 
was expended, so that it mattered not whether it was VARE or 
Pepper or Pinchot; all of them expended an inordinate amount. 
Could we deny in toto the representation of Pennsylvania be- 
cause we did not like the manner in which the election was held? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I would not say because we did not 
like it, but because it struck at the very fundamentals of our 
Government. For instance—let us be perfectly frank about it— 
what if Pennsylvania should say, “A seat in the Senate of the 
United States shall be sold to the highest bidder. The auction 
will open up on Monday morning, and it will be closed by Tues- 
day night. Whoever has the money, come and lay it down.” 
Would the Senator from Ohio say that whoever bought it in 
ought to have it? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Ohio has the floor. I 
have injected my remarks into his z 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, REED. In the first place, Mr. Vare was not the highest 

` bidder. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; and Mr. Vage did not get the most 
votes, 

Mr. REED. In the next place, these watchers were appointed 
under our election reform law of 1906, which entitles each candi- 
date to only two watchmen per district, : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Senator Pepper could not have had 25. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; he could not legally have had 25. 

Mr. REED. The county commissioners who would issue 
watchers’ certificates to him at the rate of more than two per 
district would be indictable. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Some of them were 

Mr. REED. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Some of the election officials were. 

Mr, REED. Not one of the county commissioners was in- 
dicted, because none of them did such a thing. Furthermore, 
the Senator is misled by the testimony of Colonel McGovern. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he is not responsible, I can not help it. 
Nobody contradicted him. 

Mr. REED. I did not expect the Senator to help it; but I ask 
him to bear in mind the fact that immediately after this bitterly 
fought primary this committee called Governor Pinchot’s cam- 
paign manager, Mr. McGovern, to come before the committee—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I read his testimony. 

Mr. REED. And of course he was bitter, and of course the 
granting of watchers’ certificates by his successful adversary 
seemed to him a terrible thing, and he made his testimony just 
as strong as he could; but does the Senator think that Pennsyl- 
vania should be disfranchised because a disappointed campaign 
manager chooses to label a perfectly lawful act as the equivalent 
of vote buying? That is what we come down to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, whatever I say in its very 
nature seems to be offensive to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I beg the Senator's pardon. I am not 
offended at all. I am merely in earnest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to say that for the statement of any 
reputable person I have the very highest regard. When Me- 
Govern—a man who had held office in civil life, and who offered 
to wear his country’s uniform in time of war, and did wear it; 
whether he went to the front or not was his misfortune—— 

Mr. REED. My recollection is that he did, and he served 
very creditably. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; unfortunately, he did not get to the 
front; but he served, and he gave every ounce of his service to 
his country. He made, under his solemn oath, declarations 
about what occurred in the city of Pittsburgh. They were pub- 
lished in every newspaper in America; and from that day to this 
no man has ever taken the witness stand and said that the state- 
ments made by Colonel McGovern are not true. Now, under 
any kind of fair discussion of this matter, are we not com- 
pelled to accept the undisputed testimony of a man of high 
character, of great intelligence, a man who had held civil office 
and who had worn his country’s uniform in time of war? He 
made the statement in an open hearing; it was published in 
every newspaper in this country, and hundreds of thousands of 
people read it; and not a man ever came forward to say that 
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pe ee was exaggerated. Are we not compelled to ac- 
Mr. REED. No, no. What this disappointed campaign man- 

ager did was to express the opinion that what the Legislature 

of Pennsylvania had directed to be done was, in his opinion, 

ha ia to buying votes. The Senator can not contradict 
a 


Mr. CARAWAY. No, Mr. President; that is not what he said. 
Congressman Morin was in some respects Senator Vans cam- 
paign manager in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. REED. He was working for him. I do not know 
whether he was his manager or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyway, he was present when the com- 
mittee that managed Vare’s campaign in Pittsburgh was or- 
ganized. He was the moving spirit in it, and Colonel McGoy- 
ern was quoting him. He said that Varr, his candidate, had 
10 watchers at every voting districts in the county of Allegheny. 
The man that McGovern quoted as saying that was Vare’s cam- 
paign manager. His political life was snuffed out because of 
his position. He never has come forward to deny that that 
statement is true, and nobody else has come forward to deny 
that this long line of struggling individuals had given up their 
une for a whole day to vote for Mr. Vare at so much for the 

ay. 

You say now, as I recall, that the law would have per- 
mitted Mr. Vage to have two watchers at each precinct. In- 
stead, he had 10. I do not think anybody can justify that; 
and instead of the commissioners issuing certificates, the state- 
ment was made and never has been contradicted that the cer- 
tificates were sent out in blank, and party workers were per- 
mitted to fill in just whose ever name they thought would be the 
most yaluable upon that list. 

I am just coming down to this: Even if the law were that 
you could put everybody’s name on the list that you wanted 
to—and I am glad the Senator has called my attention to it— 
I do not think the Senate would be obliged to sanction what 
the Senate absolutely knew to be a corrupt bargain for an 
office, and to say that a seat in this body should be occupied 
by a man who had bought it. 

Mr. REED. But there is no evidence that this was a cor- 
rupt bargain. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am taking the sworn statement of a man 
who was not contradicted. I feel justified, as a practicing 
lawyer, in accepting testimony of that kind. In fact, most 
courts say, in instructing a jury, that they can not arbitrarily 
disregard the sworn testimony of any witness where it is not 
contradicted. There is not a line of contradiction in this whole 
record from beginning to end; and this case has been pending 
since 1926, and Mr. Van has been represented by attorneys of 
his own choosing. He certainly has the advice of one of the 
e lawyers I have ever known, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

- Mr. REED. No; I have not been advising him, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, the Senator has been making speeches 
on the floor of the Senate advocating Mr. Vare's cause. 

Mr. REED. I have been trying to advocate the rights of the 
State of Pennsylvania to its representation in the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyway, it makes no difference; it has 
come to the same thing. The Senator knew, or at least his 
attorneys knew, if they took any stock in what I said—lI 
served notice on Mr. Vanre’s attorney, when he made the bold 
declaration that it did not make any difference how many peo- 
ple were paid to vote, that he would find out that the Senate 
took an absolutely contrary view of that; that we would not 
sanction that theory; and with all this knowledge there is not 
an effort anywhere to contradict what was charged. Not a 
single soul has been dragged out to testify that these things 
did not happen. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the senior Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In connection with the pay- 
ment of watchers in Allegheny County, and the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that only two watchers could be 
legally employed by any candidate in any precinct, attention is 
now called to the testimony quoted on page 20 of the select 
cemmittee’s report, as follows. 

Mr. Martin—he being the individual who paid off the 
watchers in Allegheny County, and also being a Democrat, by 
the way—gave this testimony: 

Mr. MARTIN. There was money disbursed in the payment of watchers 
on different days. I was paying off watchers on different days. It took 
me from four to six days to pay them off, and I would ask for these 
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amounts of money, enough to run me for the day, Some days I had to | to maintain an office down here at his own expense for some 


ask twice. 

The CHAmmMAN. There is a total down there of $28,285. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you make that total? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN, Does that represent the amount of money that was 
paid for watchers? ? 

Mr, MartIN. Paid for watchers; included in that amount would 
probably be maybe $700 or $800 that was paid for overseers. I did not 
separate the amounts for oyerseers and for watchers. 


Then follows the statement that Mr. Martin was secretary of 
the Allegheny Vare-Beidleman Republican ticket, and a Demo- 
crat. The further statement appears that the Pepper-Fisher 
ticket, according to the best evidence, expended for watchers 
and managers over $85,000, and employed more than 17,000 of 
them in Allegheny County alone. 

Mr. REED. I do not know what is meant by “ managers,” 


Mr. President. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I think it ought to be “ messengers.” 
Mr. REED. “ Messengers,” perhaps; but the figure of $28,000 


for 1,400 districts would just provide for $20 a district. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; that would be right. I submit, how- 
ever, that it never took a line of men, four abreast, three solid 
days to pass before a teller's window if only that number was 
going through. Another thing: Of course, I believe a lot of 
them were employed as messengers, One of them carried a 
yellow ticket, and one carried a white ticket, and each got paid 
according to the color of his ticket; and he was employed ac- 
cording to the size of his family, Colonel McGovern said. 

It all comes down to this—and I beg the pardon of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for taking so much of his time: If the Senate 
shall say by its vote that it does not intend to concern itself 
with the method by which one comes here, provided he is not 
indicted and put in the penitentiary in his own State, that is 
the end of any representative government anywhere. 

Because, going back to my very genial friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Grundy, for whom they have been giving dinners, 
one of which was attended by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, congratulating him on his declara- 
tion 

Mr. REED. When was that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The newspapers quoted the Senator as 
being present the other day when Governor Fisher and Mr. 
Martin, the attorney general of Pennsylvania, were giving a 
banquet for Mr. Grundy. I do not know whether the Senator 
was there or not. 

Mr. REED. I must not take offense, but that report is on a 
par with most of the rest of them. I have not attended any 
such dinner at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I do not blame the Senator for 
hastening, then, to deny it. : 

Mr. REED. I would not be ashamed if I had. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator rose so quickly that I thought 
perhaps he felt like apologizing. 

Mr. REED. Just occasionally we ought to get a little crumb 
of fact into this case, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have been yielding because I 
think in yielding we often get not only a better spirit in the 
discussion but we probably get matter that we would not other- 
wise get. But I want to continue pretty soon and complete 
my statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
further? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I started in to say this: After all, the entire 
debate helps the Senate to reach a correct conclusion, to get 
the viewpoint of the people who made the expenditures, their 
belief in the divine right of money, and the contempt with which 
they view any effort to make the man who has the money 
account for the manner in which he used it. Mr. Grundy said 
that for years it had been his occupation to put up the money, 
or to get somebody else to put it up, to finance a Republican 
campaign, and then come down here and open an office and 
make the party write a bill that would pay back the investment 
the individuals had made, with a handsome profit; that they 
had done so heretofore, and that he had opened an office down 
here and had maintained it for months at his own expense, 
paying out over $2,000 a month; and had already paid out 
more than $25,000, had retained a lawyer, and some other 
things, because they were not working quite according to rule 
in the Senate, and the people who had put up the money were 
getting a little impatient for results; therefore he was forced 


time longer than a good Republican ought to be compelled to 
after having done as much as he had done to bring about the 
great victory in 1928. 

It was said that he had put up at one time over $300,000 of 
his own money to help elect a Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
the funny thing was that it was not the Senator he wanted. 
He started out with predilections for Mr. Pepper, but they 
wanted the governor. Other gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
said, “We want Mr. Fisher for governor,” and Grundy said, 
“J want Fisher.” They said. We want Pepper for Senator.” 
He did not want Pepper, but in order to get the governor he 
wanted he yielded his preference on that and put up $300,000 
to elect a man he did not like. 

The divine right of money! All that was at stake was this. 
He said that Governor Fisher believed that corporations en- 
gaged in manufacturing ought not to pay any State tax, and he 
had understood that Mr. Beidleman was not quite sound on 
that proposition, that he rather thought that industries such 
as those in which Mr. Grundy himself had over $2,000,000 in- 
vested ought to pay a little toward maintaining the Government 
under which they lived, and he sacrificed his view on the ques- 
tion of Senator, and went in and tried to buy another man 
a seat. 

That is the situation, and that is the background on which 
we are painting this picture, and for which we are asked to 
stand, and conduct we are asked to indorse if we shall say that 
Mr. Vare shall have the seat. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, at the time of the interruption 
I was discussing just how far this body could go in using the 
application of a State law as a basis for disqualification of one 
elected to this body in pursuance of that law, and that led to 
the colloquy in which my friend the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] asked whether I would go as far as 
to vote to seat one who had purchased a seat in the Senate on 
the auction block where it was knocked down to the highest 
bidder. Of course, we have to be reasonable in all discussions, 
and I do not feel called upon to answer a question based on an 
impossible hypothesis. It is certainly not within the province of 
any Senator here to make the suggestion that such a possibility 
ever could occur, and I am somewhat chagrined, as well as 
nonplused, over these references to the State of Pennsylvania. 
I do not come from that State, but I know something about it, 
and those who took what is being suggested here in the form 
of innuendos and charges against this State, of course would 
have to conclude that that State was simply impossible. Yet 
it must be conceded that it is one of the great States of this 
Union from every standpoint. It has as creditable a record as 
any State in the Union. It stands high in what is has accom- 
plished in the front line of the States of this Union. Its repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives is as distinguished 
as that of any State in this Union, and its representation in 
this body, chosen by the people of that State, will not suffer in 
comparison with the representation of any State in the Union. 
Yet we hear constantly bandied back and forth charges that 
would indicate that the great State of Pennsylvania, with its 
10,000,000 people, should not have any consideration at the 
hands of this body, on the ground that it does not exercise a 
ie of morality in the choice of its representatives in the 

te. 

I want to warn the Senate against reaching such a conclu- 
sion as that. If we can say that we are dissatisfied with the 
methods that the State of Pennsylvania has employed in the 
selection of its own representative, and especially where he 
was chosen with a majority of 200,000, in an open election, where 
every charge that is urged here had been made and was well 
known to the voters, and that the Senate will therefore not 
respect the choice of the State of its own representative, we 
can take the same action on other grounds, 

Senators will recognize that there have been occurrences in 
many States about which Senators from other States have 
been sensitive, and if we can go back of the primaries in the 
State of Pennsylvania and say we are dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the people have selected their candidate, we 
can go back of the primaries in any State of the Union, and we 
can inquire whether there has been any violation of the four- 
teenth amendment, or the fifteenth amendment, any of the other 
amendments to the organic law, as well as inquire into the 
State laws governing who shall vote. 

I have never been inclined to question the right of the people 
of a sovereign State to exercise their own judgment in the selec- 
tion of the men they want to represent them here. I do not 
believe that it is within the province of this body to assume 
the position that the State of Ohio can not select its representa- 
tives in this body except by the advice and consent of this 
body. It never was so intended, it is not now so intended, and 
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if upon the basis of personal dislike or otherwise we are going 
to go to the extent of ignoring the choice of a sovereign people 
in a State with 4,000,000 voters, by a majority of 200,000, of 
their representative in this body, we are going a long distance 
in breaking down the integrity of our constitutional institutions. 

It is not the length of the step that is significant, it is the 
direction of the step that becomes supremely of importance, and 
if we can do such a thing in Pennsylvania we can do it in any 
State of the Union; and if we can do it on the ground that we 
are dissatisfied with the application of a law of Pennsylvania, 
then we can do it because we are dissatisfied with the applica- 
tion of a law in Mississippi, or Alabama, or Idaho, or Ohio, or 
any other State in the Union. It strikes me, my friends, that 
we will set a dangerous precedent, where a man was selected 
with such certainty that there was no doubt about it, if we 
decide against the sovereign will of a State in selecting its rep- 
resentation in this body because of reasons about which there 
is some dispute. 

Mr. President, I am not speaking on behalf of the Senator 
elect from Pennsylvania. I served with him in the other body 
of the Congress. I suppose that he and I yery infrequently 
agree on some of the highly controversial questions, such as 
prohibition, on which I have pronounced convictions. We were 
as far apart as the poles on that question, and on other ques- 
tions we did not agree. I am not speaking with a brief for any 
individual. If it were purely a personal matter, my vote might 
be different from what it will be, but as a Senator in this body 
I can not permit personalities to interfere in any way. 

The question is not political. There are those who think that 
every person who votes to permit this man to take the oath of 
office is voting because of political interest. That certainly is 
not the fact. If this man is unseated, if a vacancy is declared, 
a Republican governor will appoint a Republican Senator, and 
then the question will be whether we will exercise the latitude 
of authority that we now propose to say we bave, and that 
because we unseat VanE we may unseat his successor. We could 
do it just as well in the one case as in the other, if we want to go 
to that length in the exercise of authority. There is no doubt 
about it. 

My view of the matter from the beginning has been that we 
ought to follow the regular course that has always been fol- 
lowed in this and the other body in matters of contests, except 
in the few cases that followed the Civil War. Of course, those 
cases should never be announced or used as ents, for the 
sentiment was so bitter that men could not maintain their poise, 
when men like Thaddeus Stevens seemed to feel that the in- 
tegrity of the House would be violated if certain people were 
admitted from the States that had been in rebellion. 

The bitterness was so keen that many of those people knock- 
ing at the door were denied by a majority of the House and 
Senate the right to take the oath. We can not quote those as 
precedents. They are not fair. They were not the result of 
mature judgment. They were the result yery often of bitter- 
ness. But after we pass away from that period of bitterness we 
can note that the same process obtaining before the Civil War 
obtained again following it, even as early as 1877, when Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar appeared with his credentials to be admitted as 
a representative of his State. 

There was an effort to stop him at the door on the basis 
that he had not been legally elected. On that occasion men like 
James G. Blaine and Roscoe Conkling, leading Republicans, 
saturated with the spirit of Civil War sentiment, did not take 
the position that he should not be admitted, but made the broad- 
minded argument that the process which ought to be followed 
was to admit him and give him the oath. That gave his State 
representation in this body. That gave him a position as a 
Senator to defend himself against the charges that were lodged 
against him by a people who were largely thinking in terms 
in which otherwise Blaine and Conkling had been thinking. 
This wise counsel prevailed in the case of Lamar. Suppose he 
had been stopped at the door and refused entrance ultimately? 
The loss not only to his State but to his country would have 
been inestimable, and not only that but the loss to his reputa- 
tion and character could not have been estimated. 

That is only one case of many, and when I say that I can not 
refuse this man the right to take the oath I am following in the 
footsteps of the greatest constitutional lawyers the Democratic 
Party ever knew, men like Allen G. Thurman, a greater than 
whom never was in this body, always known as “the Old 
Roman”; men like Stephen A. Douglas, while I do not think 
he would be considered of the same type of constitutional lawyer 
as Mr. Thurman; men like Hoar, of Massachusetts, known to 
everybody to be fair, even behding backward in order to be 
fair, who took the position uncompromisingly that a State could 
not be treated in the manner that was proposed when they 
intended to deny the cath of office to the man who was knocking 
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at the door. Not only that, but men like Joseph B. Foraker and 
Beveridge and a great list that I could name of the recognized 
constitutional minds that have graced this Chamber, all took the 
position that the normal process would be to respect the wishes 
of the people of a State by giving the oath of office, which would 
give representation of the State in this body and would not vio- 
late the Constitution at any point, and then proceed to inquire 
into his qualifications. 

While I have not seen any undisputed evidence that there was 
any fraud connected with the primary in this case, and I have 
understood that it has been generally conceded that the corrupt 
practices act does not extend to primary elections so that a vio- 
lation of the election law would not be a violation if it were in 
the primary, yet I am waiving that technicality. I am frank to 
say that if fraud can be shown where there is a tainted elec- 
tion, I am willing to see it disclosed, provided that the State is 
given its right to representation in this body, and to vote to 
exclude him if that charge of fraud is not answered. I am not 
committed to the seating of anyone, but I am committed to 
respect a sovereign State in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements, and I am committed to give every man charged 
his day in court. 

I shall yote to administer the oath of office to the Senator 
elect from Pennsylvania if I get an opportunity to do so, and 
then upon the reference of his case to a committee that is to 
bring back a report, if the evidence is against him that his elec- 
tion is tainted with fraud, I am ready to vote the same as I 
would on a contested-election case. But I shall not vote to deny 
the State of Pennsylvania its rights here and I shall not vote 
to cast a blur upon the escutcheon of an individual without due 
process of law. We have not much in this world except our 
reputation. I have no use for the statement that “I do not care 
what people think of me.” The truth of the matter is that we 
all have in our make-up an element of approbativeness. We 
like to be approved by people in whom we have confidence. To 
besmirch a public man on the ground that we do not like him is 
a serious incident from which he may never recover, 

I am not going to consider it lightly. My course will be to 
vote to permit Mr. Vare to take the oath. If I do not get that 
chance I shall vote against the pending resolution, and when I 
do it I am following a long line of the best thought on Ameri- 
can constitutional government, and I am also following my own 
convictions in the matter. It is not the person of Varg, but it 
is my duty as a Senator in this body from a great State to see 
that every other State has its rights as well as my own State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not true that we passed upon the question 
of the right of Mr. Van to take the oath? 

Mr. FESS. No; I think not. 

Mr. BORAH. I think we voted upon that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That was the direct question 
involved. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. What the Senate decided was that pending fur- 
ther investigation he should not be permitted to take the oath. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I understood. I think that question 
has not yet come up. 

Mr. BORAH. We had the question up directly in the Smith 
case. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. My recollection is that we had the same ques- 
tion up in the Vare case and that the vote was taken on that 
question. 

Mr. FESS. No; I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall have to have that looked up. I know 
we disposed of it in some way. We denied him the right to be 
sworn pending the investigation, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to read a paragraph of the 
resolution passed on December 9, 1927, as follows: 

Resolved, That the claim of the said WIILIAu S. Vare to a seat in 
the United States Senate is hereby referred to the said special committee 
of the Senate, with instructions to grant such further hearing to the 
said WILLIAM S. Vare and to take such further evidence on its own 
motion as shall be proper in the premises, and to report to the Senate 
within 60 days if practicable ; and that until the coming in of the report 
of said committee and until the final action of the Senate thereon the 
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said WILLIAM S. Varn be, and he is hereby, denied a seat in the United 
States Senate: Provided, That the said WILLIAM S. Vars shall be ac- 
corded the privileges of the floor of the Senate for the purpose of being 
heard touching his right to receive the oath of office and to membership 
in the Senate. 


Mr. BORAH. That is precisely the same thing. The posi- 
tion which some of us took was that when the Senator elect 
from Pennsylvania appeared here with a certificate valid upon 
its face, as in the Smith case, he was entitled to take the oath, 
and then after the oath was taken we should proceed, as a 
great number of precedents established the course which we 
should pursue, to ascertain whether or not he had a valid title 
to the seat. 

Mr. FESS. That is my idea exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. That precise question was raised in the Smith 
case, and the precise question was raised in the Vare case and 
disposed of, not by a separate yote, but by the resolution which 
provided that he should not take the oath. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio that the proper procedure, in my judgment, 
is, when a man appears here with his certificate from a soy- 
ereign State valid upon its face, that he should be sworn in 
and should have the right to the floor, and should be upon an 
equality with those who challenge his right to sit here. 

Mr. FESS. That is all I ask. 

Mr. BORAH. But that matter was disposed of at the time 
we passed the resolution, and I voted against the resolution for 
that reason. 

Mr. FESS. I had a very clear memory of the Smith case, 
because I talked with the Senator from Idaho at different times 
about the matter; but the question of administering the oath 
to Mr. Vage had never reached me. I do not recall that situa- 
tion. No one has ever expressed my view on a subject of this 
kind as clearly as it was expressed by the Senator from Idaho, 
and I want to read what he said, referring to the debate on the 
Smith case, in which he referred to the Lamar case: 


When you take into consideration the standing and reputation and 
character of the men who took part in the debate, the intense feeling 
which prevailed at that time in partisan matters, and the conditions 
which it was asserted existed in Mississippi, it seems to me that that is 
a precedent which is well worthy of our consideration at this time; for, 
notwithstanding the awful conditions which have been portrayed in 
regard to these elections, notwithstanding the fact that they may be 
steeped in corruption, and notwithstanding the fact that their seats may 
ultimately be denied to these men, the right to be heard, the right of 
their States to be heard, the right of the voters to be heard, in my judg- 
ment, is an inherent right; and the character of the man who carries the 
certificate has nothing to do with that inherent right. It is a right 
which belongs to all, the wicked as well as the good, the unjust as well 
as the just. 


Those are the words of the Senator from Idaho, and they 
express precisely my view. Where I differ from the Senator 
from Idaho on other matters is that he will go further on the 
construction of the constitutional proyisions than I will. In 
other words, wherever there is a doubt as to the clear course I 
would much prefer to stand for the integrity of this body in the 
light of the Constitution than to set myself up as a judge of the 
moral and intellectual qualifications of a Senator elect. I am 
sure that the fathers who wrote the Constitution never intended 
this body to be the monitor of the morality of the States and 
that we could say to a State, “You may select that man but 
you can not select this man as Senator.” I think we are going 
too far when we attempt to go to that extent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The resolution to which I referred, and upon 
which the vote to which I referred was taken, was adopted on 
December 9, 1927, and in that resolution Mr. Vare was spe- 
cifically denied the right to a seat in the Senate until a final 
hearing should be had. That, in my opinion, was a disposition 
of the matter in just precisely the same way that we disposed 
of the Smith case, except that the resolution relating to the 
Smith case, I think, was confined alone to the one question and 
did not include anything else. 

Mr. FESS. That means, then, that there will be no oppor- 
tunity to vote on the administration of the oath? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that; but it means that, 
so far as this body is concerned, the matter has been disposed 
of in this case. 

Mr. FHSS. To the disadvantage of the body. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be that it is to the disadvantage of the 
body. I quite agree with the Senator in that; I think the pro- 
cedure which we have adopted in these two cases ought not to 
be regarded as precedents. I feel very strongly that when one 
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comes here—it does not make any difference who he is or where 
he comes from—holding the certificate of a sovereign State, he 
ought to be sworn in and ought to hold a seat on this floor while 
his right to a seat is being challenged, and, as I take it, that 
question has been decided both in the Smith case and in the 
Vare case. 

Mr. DILL. Is it not a fact, however, that in those two cases 
the Senate had official information about the nomination of 
those two nren before they presented their certificates, which 
was not so in the cases that have been presented to this body 
in the past where Senators elect have been sworn in? 

Mr. BORAH, Oh, yes; in some instances, I think in the 
Lamar case, before Mr. Lamar was sworn in, there had been 
a committee appointed, the committee had made its report, the 
facts were before the Senate, and either Mr. Thurman or Mr. 
Blaine referred to the fact that nothing of that kind should 
deny a man the right to a proper hearing, and he could only 
have that when his seat was being occupied and in accordance 
with the dictates of his State. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Idaho may be right about 
that; but, generally speaking, it has not been the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have been curi- 
ous in following the discussion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] to determine what kind of relevancy it has had to any 
matter which is now before us. I understand the question be- 
fore us is the adoption or the rejection of the resolution of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], which does not relate to 
the administration, temporarily or provisionally, of the oath to 
the man claiming to be the Senator elect from Pennsylvania, 
but relates to his permanent exclusion from this body. 

The question as to what the procedure should be when a Sena- 
tor first presents himself to the body and whether then he 
should be sworn in without any inquiry, or whether the oath 
should be postponed until after the inquiry, it seems to me, was 
disposed of, so far as Mr. Vars is concerned, a year and a half 
or two years ago; three years ago, in fact. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Ohio to what purpose is the discus- 
sion now of what should be done when a Senator first presents 
himself in view of the question that is before us? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio was at- 
tempting to enlighten Senators on the floor on the subject of 
Mr. Vares right to take the oath. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So I understood, but the question 
as to Mr. Vare's right to take the oath when he first appeared 
before the Senate after the election has long since been decided. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator object to a fellow Senator giv- 
ing his opinion on a subject, although the subject has once 
been acted upon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it was simply an academic dis- 
cussion on the part of the Senator from Ohio, I am quite 
satisfied. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
pending question because I have already done that fully, but I 
want to congratulate the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on the 
speech he has delivered. If it be possible for those in heaven 
to applaud a speech on this earth, I am satisfied that every 
Confederate soldier who is up there is applauding the speech 
of the Senator from Ohio as to State rights. 

I think the Senator from Ohio said one thing that Senators 
on this side of the Chamber had better take very careful notice 
of. We have a serious proposition presented to us in the 
South; and no Southern State stands in a position that she 
will not have to tell the truth if the truth shall be demanded, 
and no Southern State stands in a position where she is afraid 
to tell the truth or will not tell the truth if the truth shall be 
demanded. If, as the Senator from Ohio has well said, 35 or 36 
Senators sitting here, when a man appears at the door of 
the Senate and presents credentials signed by the governor 
of his State and certified to by the secretary of state of his 
State, can say to such a man that he must stay out possibly for 
1, 2, or 3 years, notwithstanding the people of his State had 
duly elected him, until the Senate can investigate whether every 
American citizen in his State has been permitted to take part in 
the primary and in the general election to select a Senator of 
these United States, the South is going to be placed, if she is 
not careful, in a very complicated and serious position. 

I come from the State which is the mother of secession, and 
no man is prouder of that than am I. Every time I pass the 
First Baptist Church in the city of Columbia, S. C., where that 
convention was held I take off my hat not to the building 
but to the memory of the men who met there in that day and 
declared for the sovereignty and the right of the States to do as 
they saw fit, and fought for that principle. 

It is true, possibly, that some of the things the Senator from 
Ohio has said do not apply to the question now before the 
Senate, but there are many Senators in this body who were not 
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here when the resolution to which reference has been made 
was adopted. I can not speak for them, but I haye not yet 
during my four and a half years’ service, nor shall I ever, cast 
a vote upon the floor of the Senate according to any precedent 
that has been set here by anybody; and I presume that other 
Senators who have come here since the resolution was adopted 
feel the same way about it. Why should Senators who are 
gone, some of whom have been defeated, dictate a policy to us? 
No Senator who occuples a seat here to-day or to-morrow or any 
other day should go back to his people and tell them that he 
voted thus and so because some other Senator who had been 
defeated or who is living or dead had previously voted the same 
way. Therefore, I say that the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio were very proper and in order, and every Senator upon 
this floor should heed them. 

Like the Senator from Ohio, I have nothing to say so far as 
Mr. Vare is concerned personally. The desk set aside over here 
for him, which, of course, would be moved on the other side if 
he were seated, has been very convenient to me; I have had 
practically two desks. I realize further that the probability is 
if he shall not be seated that the desk will be moved on the 
other side when another Senator shall come in. So, to be 
frank about it, I do not see what the Democratic Party has 
to gain by pushing along this contest as it has pushed it, espe- 
cially standing in the position in which it is standing here 
to-day, for when it is finally decided the Republicans will be 
the gainers of a vote here, either by appointment or election. 

Why should not Mr. Vare be seated? He came here with 
the proper credentials, and he should have been seated. I do 
not care what the majority of the Senate said then or what 
they say now, the action then taken was an unrighteous one. 
If the Senate can go back into the primary election—something 
with which it has not anything to do, as I see it—they can, in 
the case of each State, go into the primary election of every 
man elected to Congress and hitch it on to the general election 
in such a way that no man on his way here now will have any 
assurance that he will come in that door, at least until after 
a long and probably a heated contest. That was never in- 
tended. The Constitution of the United States did not so 
provide; and I want once more to warn my fellow Senators 
from the South that, with the negro vote staring them in the 
face, they should never vote to allow the primary election to be 
a part of the general election, and they should never deny any 
man who comes to this floor with a certificate properly signed 
that he was duly and properly elected by the people of a sov- 
ereign State the right to come in here and to take the oath of 
office and be seated. Then if he is corrupt, vote to turn him out. 
I will so vote. No matter who the man may be, if the practices 
which brought him here have been corrupt, if he does not come 
up to the requirements of the Constitution of the United States, I 
shall vote to put him out; but give him the right, give him the 
privilege, to be sworn in as the Constitution provides, and 
after he is sworn in let him sit here and defend his own State 
and defend himself from the charges which may be made 
against him. 

Reference has been made to the precedent in the Lamar case, 
That precedent was established under very unusual conditions, 
quite different from the conditions which prevail to-day. It is 
not necessary for me to go back and speak of the bitterness of 
those days. It has not all gone as yet; indeed, there are Sena- 
tors on this floor to-day who are no more friends of the South 
than were the men who sat on the other side at that time, or 
the men who sat at the other end of the Capitol and deprived 
Representative after Representative of his seat and put a negro 
in it. That is history, Everything was different. Mr. Lamar 
was seated, and not only was he seated, but he made one of the 
greatest Senators this country has ever had. He was transferred 
from here into the Cabinet and on to the Supreme Court bench 
of the United States. So the Senators of those days, if any of 
them should be living, as well as the people of this time gen- 
erally know that that Senate made no mistake. Why drag out 
a precedent, then, which was made just after the Civil War, 
when a man from the South was almost afraid to walk across 
that aisle because of the bitter feeling prevailing over there, 
when it was said upon this floor that no ex-Confederate soldier 
should have been allowed to come here; when men stood up 
here and made the statement that no man who served in the 
Confederate Army should have ever been allowed to have a seat 
upon this floor. There are men living to-day who still so believe 
and who would vote in that way if they had the opportunity 
upon this floor. 

Do not tell me that it is all peace and all harmony. Do not 
tell me that there is no feeling. I would to God there were not, 
but I know there is. I do not believe, however, there is a man 
on this side of the Chamber who is going to vote to keep Mr. 
Vanx out of the Senate because he is from Pennsylvania. I do 
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not believe there is a man on this side of the Chamber who is 
going to vote to keep Mr. Vane out of the Senate because he is 
Mr. Vare. I give to every man on this floor the same credit 
that I take to myself of voting conscientiously and for what 
he believes is right. But I do believe, and I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if this man is deprived of his seat, every man from 
the Southern States who sits in this body, if God spares him to 
live, is going to see a bad result from it; and I am afraid it 
is not going to be as long in coming as some of us hope it will 
be, because, if the signs of the times are pointing right, two or 
three votes may amount to a great deal in the Senate after the 
4th day of March, 1931; and then there may not be a coalition. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to make a single ob- 
servation on my own account, specifically and solely with refer- 
ence to two speeches that haye been made on the other side of 
the Chamber in which it was said, in the nature of warning, 
that the Southern States regard two amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution as “scraps of paper,” and that Southern 
States may be deprived of their sovereign representation upon 
the floor of this body unless the Senators from that section of 
the country shall please, in their judgment and conscience, to 
vote against the resolution that has been proposed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GLASS. In a moment. 

I want to say for Virginia—I do not assume to speak for any 
other Southern State—that its constitution and its laws are 
open to challenge whenever a Senator from that Commonwealth 
presents himself here to take his oath of office. When the 
Senator from Ohio says he has regard for the integrity of this 
body I am a little disposed to challenge his statement, because 
if he or any other Senator thinks that the Senators from Vir- 
ginia are here in violation of the Federal Constitution he is a 
culprit, he is a conscious violator of his oath of office, if he 
does not challenge our right to the seats that we occupy here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GLASS. Presently I will. 

I say that the constitution of Virginia with respect to the 
election of its Congressmen is in absolute accord with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and has been so declared by the 
Federal courts. I say that the election laws of Virginia are 
comparable in fairness and constitutional integrity to the elec- 
tion laws of Ohio or of Pennsylvania. I assert that their ad- 
ministration in fairness and integrity is more than comparable 
to the administration of the election laws in either Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. I should have been willing to make the declaration 
here, with respect to the administration of those election laws, 
that if one-tenth of the fraud or irregularity may be discovered 
in their administration within the last quarter of a century as 
contrasted with the administration of the laws in the one city 
of Philadelphia, let alone the whole State of Pennsylvania, I 
should be willing to resign my seat here. 

Now, let me say to Senators who are disposed to that criti- 
cism on the other side that the Senators from Virginia, at least, 
are not to be deterred in the performance of their duty on this 
question or any other question by threatening them with an 
inquiry into the integrity and title of their right here; and if 
any Senator thinks they are here in violation of any provision of 
the Federal Constitution it is his duty, under his oath of office, 
to challenge their right to their places in the Senate. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, what I had in mind was that if 
we use a loose construction of the Constitution, or if we disre- 
gard what appears to be the strict construction of it, this body 
at some time might take the same view and might unseat or 
refuse to accept a Member from some State where the State 
might claim that the election laws are constitutional but this 
body might claim they are not; and that is precisely the case 
here. 

Mr. GLASS. With respect to Virginia, not only does the State 
contend that its constitution and its election laws are in strict 
accordance with the Federal Constitution but the Federal courts 
have so decided; and it is getting to be a little irritating—— 

Mr. FESS. I recognize that. 

Mr. GLASS (continuing). For Senators to rise here and 
asperse Virginia and other Southern States as to the right of 
their Senators here. If there is any Senator who thinks that, 
I stand ready, any day in the year, to make a contrast. I have 
here the constitution of Virginia and its election laws, and I 
should be glad to contrast them with the constitution and the 
election laws of Ohio and Pennsylvania, as well as the adminis- 
tration of them, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I yield, 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator has gone somewhat afield 
from what I had in mind. I state again that if we do not 
hold ourselves to a strict observance of the Constitution on mat- 
ters such as we are now discussing the time may come when 
Senators will say, “Well, what is the Constitution among 
friends, anyway?” as was said by a distinguished man once 
before. 

What I fear, and what I now repeat, is that if we approach a 
subject of this kind and decide on it loosely when there is 
doubt in the best constitutional minds of the country as to our 
contention here, a Senator coming from a State may be met 
some time with the charge that he is not here in strict accord- 
ance with our view of the fourteenth amendment, for example. 

Mr. GLASS. We do not have to be here in strict accord with 
the Senator’s views. 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. GLASS. We are here in strict accord with the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court on those matters. 

Mr. FESS. What would the Senator say if his views were 
not in accord with the strict construction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Mr. GLASS. What I say is that if the Senator from Ohio 
thinks for a moment that I occupy my seat here as a Senator 
from Virginia either by fraud or by unconstitutional processes 
it is his sworn duty under his oath of office to challenge my 
riglit here, and not to rise on the floor aud threaten the Vir- 
ginia Senators with reprisal should they please to vote differ- 
ently from him upon this proposition. What right has the Sena- 
tor to assume that any other Senator has less regard for a 
strict construction of the Constitution of the United States 
than the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator certainly knows that the Senator 
from Ohio does not think for a second that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia is here in disobedience to the best sanc- 
tions of the Constitution. Certainly the Senator knows that. 
The Senator knows that I am pleading for a position where 
just the thing that I have feared might arise can not arise. 

Mr. GLASS. We have no fear of it; and I want to say to 
the Senate now that if I could feel that there was the re- 
motest doubt of my right to sit here by sanction of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia I would retire right now. That is what 
I would do. 

Mr. FESS. Every Member of the Senate feels the same way. 

Mr. GLASS. And I would not sit here and listen with pa- 
tience to threats of reprisal provided I should not yote as other 
Senators may care to vote. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am told by the Senator from 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], the chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, that he will have the report of that 
committee at the Government Printing Office this afternoon, and 
it will be available for us the first thing in the morning. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senate will agree to go on to some 
other subject, unless some one wants to speak on this subject, or 
else that we may take a recess now until 10.30 to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what relevancy 
has the statement just made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the pending resolution? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania moved to postpone the con- 
sideration of this resolution until next Monday, with the expres- 
sion of the opinion that by that date the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections would have reported. The judgment of the 
Senate was taken on the question as to whether the Senate 
should proceed at once with the consideration of the pending 
resolution or postpone the matter until next Monday, and the 
vote was that the resolution now before the Senate should be 
taken up. I take it that it follows that that expressed the 
judgment of the Senate that the issue in this resolution is not 
so intimately related to any report that may come in from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections as to make a further 
delay in the disposition of this resolution necessary in order 
that that committee may report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it did so express the judg- 
ment of the Senate; but since that vote was taken it has devel- 
oped in the debate that the references to the general election 
contained in the preambles of this resolution are now being 
urged. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] this morning 
spoke at considerable length about the so-called corruption of 
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the general election—a subject which is being dealt with by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections in this report. It would 
be highly unfair to go to a vote which is a judgment on those 
facts without the benefit of this report. It is only an hour and 
three-quarters until the time fixed for adjournment. I. of 
course, could use up that time, but I should much prefer not to 
do so unless the Senate sees fit to compel me to do so. I cer- 
tainly think it would be unfair to Mr. Vare and to Pennsyl- 
vania to compel a vote to-night in advance of the reception of 
that report. 

For that reason, I move that the Senate now take a recess 
until 10.30 to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am compelled 
to make the point of order that the motion is not in order, the 
penere having previously fixed the hour of adjournment at 
9.30. 

Mr. REED. That is quite true, but what the Senate has done 
by motion it can undo by motion. Therefore I submit that my 
motion is in order, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, but I do not 
want to yield the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not rising to speak to the parliamentary 
question, if that is to be decided first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has heretofore on mo- 
tion recessed after such a unanimous-consent order, and the 
Chair would hold the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to be in order. The Chair would suggest, however, that the 
time between now and the hour fixed for adjournment might be 
consumed in reading the message from the President of the 
United States on the Budget. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. How 
long would it take to read the message? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that it 
would take about 20 minutes to read it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest that if there is no other rea- 
son why we should delay a vote now, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania be willing to vote if I will strike out the whereas 
referring to the general election, leaving only the whereases in 
reference to the primary and the resolution itself? 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator ought to do that, anyway; 
but I have told several Senators that I did not believe there 
would be any vote to-day, and one Senator at least I know has 
left town, and will not be here until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to strike out that whereas; in 
fact, I would not care particularly if all the whereases were 
stricken out, because they are not a part of the resolution. 
While there is a report on file as to some evidence taken by 
the so-called Reed committee regarding the general election, 
which, in my judgment, fully sustains the whereas regarding 
the general election, nevertheless that is not material, as I look 
at it, and I am willing to strike out that whereas. That would 
leave nothing but the reference to the primary and the expendi- 
ture of the money, and the facts as to those two matters are 
undisputed ; no one disputes them. For that matter, we would 
vote on the resolving clause first, anyway, and after we voted 
on that we might defeat the whereases if we wanted to take 
that course. 

Mr. REED. Of course, that is true; but I do not want this 
matter to go to a vote until we have the report and the ex- 
planation, which necessarily must come from the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], who has had the chairmanship of 
the subcommittee and knows more about the corruption charges 
and the evidence with regard to them than any other Member 
of the Senate. I think the Senate is entitled to have that 
information. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this matter is not to be voted upon until 
that report is received, is it the purpose of the Senator to move 
that we vote first on the Wilson-Vare contest before voting on 
the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. Not at all; it is a matter of indifference to me 
which we vote on first. I am not trying to prolong this matter 
indefinitely, but merely to wait until we get the report; and we 
ought to have it this afternoon and have it printed by to- 
morrow morning. I do not think that is an unreasonable 
request, and I had hoped the Senate would agree to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. If it is true that we can get the report this 
afternoon, and it is to be printed so that we may have it by 
morning, I have no objection to having the course suggested 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania pursued. I think we ought 
to have the report if we can get it, and I personally would like 
to have it before we vote on this question. It is only a delay 
of an hour or so, and if that course can be followed, with the 
understanding that we are going on with the matter in the 
morning, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that if we are to take any kind of a 
recess within a short time it will not be until after we have the 
President’s message laid before us. Let us get that out of the 
way so that when the Vare case is concluded we can take up 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, The Senator from Pemnsyl- 
vania has the floor. If he announces it to be his purpose to 
occupy the floor until the hour of adjournment, I myself will 
not insist upon his doing it. If it is his purpose to consume 
the time between now and the hour of adjournment as fixed 
by the order of the Senate, it would be manifestly a waste of 
time [laughter]—— 

Mr. REED. I would make it even nrore emphatic. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Although no doubt the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would submit some relevant observations. 
With that understanding, so far as I am concerned, I consent 
to the request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. Of course, the Senator will understand 
that I have spoken once to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to try to take advantage of the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED. I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. If consent is given to lay this matter aside 
‘for the present and take it up to-morrow at 10.30, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania agree that at not later than at 11 
o'clock to-morrow we may vote on the pending resolution? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] could not begin to explain the report in 30 minutes, 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, the Senator from Colorado 
has told me that the committee never gave any consideration 
whatever to the primary. 

Mr. REED. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. And when there is stricken out of the where- 
ases the part I have suggested, there will be nothing left about 
the general election. The report is confined to the general 
election, and there is nothing in it about the primary. So it is 
immaterial what the report is, as far as this resolution is 
concerned. 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s speech to-day was not confined to 
the primary. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it was not; the charges as to the general 
election and the primary overlap, it is true. 

Mr. REED. I think we are entitled to have the answer to 
some of the things the Senator said to his colleagues in his 
speech this morning. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad to have the answer now. 
Why does not the Senator make a speech answering them? Let 
the Senator from Colorado make a speech and answer them 
now. The Senator from Colorado can answer them. If he has 
sufficient information to enable him to draft a report, he can 
answer them this afternoon. 

Mr. REED. He is busy working on the report. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is to be a debate to-morrow and this 
other report taken up and delay, then I want it understood 
that, while I just touched a few high spots, there are a lot of 
things in the evidence in regard to the general election which 
the Reed committee has brought out that I will be called upon 
to bring out in detail, and to insist on this resolution just as it 
is now. So if anybody wants to expedite something he has an 
opportunity to do it now. The report of the committee can be 
printed in the Recorp, if that is desired, or it can be read. 

Suppose we agree to this, then, that upon the convening of 
the Senate to-morrow at 10.30 o'clock the report of the com- 
mittee, or reports if there be more than one, shall be read by 
the clerk, and upon the conclusion of the reading of the report 
or reports by the clerk the Senate without further debate shall 
proceed to vote upon Resolution No. 111. 

Mr. REED. I can not agree to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I had better proceed to talk. 

Mr. REED. I will follow the Senator’s advice, then. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylyania yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The situation seems to be a 
matter of choice between hearing the Senator from Pennsylvania 
consuming time in debate and hearing read the message from 
the President of the United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the President’s message may be read in the time of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania without taking him off the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that request will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

= REED. I yield, that the President's message may be 
read. 

THE BUDGET 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


For the message of the President see page 97 of the proceed- 

ings of the House of this day.] 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States nominating sundry per- 
sons to be postmasters, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take a 
recess until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, December 5, 
1929, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 4, 1929 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Stella M. Shigley to be postmaster at Mentone, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
James S. Henderson to be postmaster at Tuscumbia, Ala., in 
place of W. V. Walker, resigned. 
ARIZONA 
Lucye L. Horan to be postmaster at Inspiration, Ariz., in 
place of M. E. Finletter, resigned. 
Gwendolyn A. McNary to be postmaster at McNary, Ariz., in 
place of J. C. McNary, deceased, 
ARKANSAS 
J. Ernest Simpson to be postmaster at Berryville, Ark., in 
place of C. B. Smith, deceased. 


CALIFORNIA 


Robert L. Ball to be postmaster at Boulder Creek, Calif., in 
place of George Cunningham, resigned. 

Ada E. Bradley to be postmaster at Gustine, Calif., in place of 
W. A. Bradley, deceased. 

Ramah R. Ryerson to be postmaster at Holtville, Calif., in 
place of S. N. Frost, resigned. 

Grace F. Haeussler to be postmaster at Jacumba, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Nellie G. Krieger to be postmaster at Lake Arrowhead, Calif., 
in place of A. E. M. Parsons, removed. 

William H. Rapp to be postmaster at Loyalton, Calif., in place 
of H. T. Riddle, deceased. 

Frank S. Pashote to be postmaster at Milpitas, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. ‘ 

Harry L. Kellogg to be postmaster at Monrovia, Calif., in 
place of G. L. Baker, deceased. 

Janet R. Carroll to be postmaster at Pebble Beach, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Alonzo B. Kirk to be postmaster at South Pasadena, Calif., in 
place of R. L. Mason, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Zetah C. Straub to be postmaster at Flagler, Colo., in place 
of J, C. Straub, deceased. 


GEORGIA 

George P. Whigham to be postmaster at Bartow, Ga., in place 
of GE Whigham. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1 

Annie R. Humphreys to be postmaster at Bast Point, Ga., in 
place of S. N. Thompson. 
January 5, 1929. 


Incumbent's commission expired 


1929 


HAWAII ; 
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Bert G. Ozenbaugh to be postmaster at Watson, Mo., in place 


Shinichi Okamura to be postmaster at Hanapepe, Hawaii, in o Ba G. Ozenbaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 


place of Jose Gomez, resigned. 
IDAHO 
Fay W. Sheesley to be postmaster at Hansen, Idaho, in place 
of O. D. Wilson, removed. 
Ida M. Helton to be postmaster at Homedale, Idaho, in place 
of J. D. Wright, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
Bijah J. Gibson to be postinaster at Crescent City, III., in place 
of B. J. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expired February 23, 
1929 
Edward G. Sauer to be postmaster at Murphysboro, III., in 
place of J. A. White, resigned. 
INDIANA 
Maurice J. Sterner to be postmaster at Chalmers, Ind., in 
place of F. J. Oilar, resigned. 
IOWA 
Myra B. Yapp to be postmaster at Cushing, Iowa, in place of 
R. K. Russell, resigned. 
Rosa Vitt to be postmaster at Newhall, Iowa, in place of R. 8. 
Bosley, deceased. 
KENTUCKY 
Rufus J. Bruner to be postmaster at East Bernstadt, Ky., in 
place of G. W. Cloyd, resigned. : 
John B. Lafferty to be postmaster at Wheelwright, Ky., in 
place of J. B. Lafferty, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 
Sallie M. Kennedy to be postmaster at Cameron, La. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
Leona Palmer to be postmaster at Istrouma, La. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1929. 
Ruth P. Goode to be postmaster at Peason, La., in place of 
Helen W. Allen, resigned. 
MAINE 
Earl J. Gilpatrick to be postmaster at Danforth, Me., in place 
of William Osborne, jr., resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hattie A. Grant to be postmaster at Bryantville, Mass., in 
place of R. T. Kilbrith, resigned. 
Mildred D. Linnell to be postmatser at Hyannis Port, Mass., 
in place of T. F. Phinney, deceased, 
MICHIGAN 
Reya Runnels to be postmaster at Eau Claire, Mich., in place 
of J. M. Paul. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 
1928. 
MINNESOTA 
John Gaida to be postmaster at Browerville, Minn., in place 
of J. F. John. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
1929. 
Clarence O. Rustad to be postmaster at Kerkhoven, Minn., in 
place of H. C. Rustad, deceased. 
Martha Kleppe to be postmaster at Newfolden, Minn., in place 
of Ole Kleppe, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Ida F. Thompson to be postmaster at Dlo, Miss., in place of 
I, F. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired March 14, 
1929. 

Robert E. Farr to be postmaster at Edwards, Miss., in place 
of B. H. Ballard. Incumbent's commission expired February 
16, 1929. 

Ernest A. Temple to be postmaster at Electric Mills, Miss., in 
place of D. H. Foresman, resigned. 

Herbert Feaster to be postmaster at Greenwood, Miss., in 
place of Fred Little, resigned. 

Maude L. James to be postmaster at Lorman, Miss., in place 
of Dan Cohn. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1929. 

Zack L. Gibson to be postmaster at Mendenhall, Miss, in place 
of Ada Duckworth. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1929. 

Lila Jones to be postmaster at Raymond, Miss., in place of 
T. ©. Epperson. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1929. 

John N. Kellogg to be postmaster at Rienzi, Miss., in place 
of K. M. Alvis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1929. 

MISSOURI 

Paul M. Essig to be postmaster at Clifton Hill, Mo., in place 

of C. T. Morrissy, resigned. 


MONTANA 
Leonard C. Green to be postmaster at Wilsall, Mont., in place 
of J. D. Working, resigned. 
NEBRASKA 
Ralph B. Demel to be postmaster at Central City, Nebr., in 
Place of H. B. Clayton, deceased. 
Victor F. Palmateer to be postmaster at Creston, Nebr., in 
place of E. H. Anson, removed. 
NEW JERSEY 
Herbert E. Morton to be postmaster at Ashland, N. J., in place 
of J. M. Parker, removed. 
Fred C. Blossfeld to be postmaster at Montvale, N. J., in 
place of Herman Kuhn, resigned. 
Fanny Jenner to be postmaster at New Market, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
NEW MEXICO 
Benjamin A. Gallegos to be postmaster at Vaughn, N. Mex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 
NEW YORK 
Bartlett M. Ide to be postmaster at Corinth, N. Y., in place 
of C. L. Grippen, deceased. 
Eugene C. Morley to be postmaster at Sodus Point, N. Y., in 
place of A. P. Gunnison, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Una C. Edwards to be postmaster at Cliffside, N. C., in place 
of J. B. Freeman, remoyed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jesse J. Taylor to be postmaster at Oriska, N. Dak., in place 
of Viola Tomlinson, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 

Maude D, Eaton to be postmaster at Waynoka, Okla., in place 

of S. B. Richards, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Vincent P. Lyman to be postmaster at Cranesville, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Helen M. Nelson to be postmaster at Dresher, Pa., in place 
of T. J. Lane, resigned. 

Oscar G. Darlington to be postmaster at Radnor, Pa., in place 
of O. G. Darlington. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
1928. 

Lloyd E. Johnson to be postmaster at Royersford, Pa., in place 
of Edgar Matthews, sr., deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mangus B. Eastwold to be postmaster at Fedora, S. Dak., in 
place of J. T. Leahy, removed. 

Myrtle K. Norbeck to be postmaster at Platte, S. Dak., in 
place of E. H. Lien, resigned. 

TENNESSEE 

Hattie M. Johnson to be postmaster at Henning, Tenn., in 

place of J. H. Poston, deceased. 
TEXAS 

Andrew S. Broaddus to be postmaster at Caldwell, Tex., in 
place of E. T. Oliver, deceased. 

Stanley F. N. Dolch to be postmaster at Eagle Pass, Tex., in 
place of S. F. N. Dolch. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 10, 1928. 

Ada E. Harris to be postmaster at League City, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Newby, removed. 

John Mahurin to be postmaster at Point Isabel, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Byron R. Hughes to be postmaster at Roxton, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Tarter, resigned. 

James W. Foster to be postmaster at Woodson, Tex., in place 
of Ellen Wallace, removed. 

UTAH 

Oscar W. Evans to be postmaster at Castlegate, Utah, in place 

of M. L. Houghton, resigned. 
VERMONT 

Edward E. Whitcomb to be postmaster at Ely, Vt., in place of 
R. H. Dearborn, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Ira L. Mullins to be postmaster at Grundy, Va., in place of 
G. E. Adkins, resigned. 

Fred S. Howard to be postmaster at Pennington Gap, Va., in 
place of J. R. Barron. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1928. 


WASHINGTON 


Clarence E. Sears to be postmaster at Chewelah, Wash., in 
place of L. C. Howe, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lelia C. Martindale to be postmaster at Ansted, W. Va., in 
place of C. H. Martindale, resigned. 

Alma S. Borror to be postmaster at Belle, W. Va. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1929. 

Milton B. Stafford to be postmaster at Braeholm, W. Va., in 
place of A. S. J. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1929. 

Loren G. Daniels to be postmaster at Edwight, W. Va., in 
place of C. F. Tomlinson, removed. 

Raymond L. Butler to be postmaster at Hastings, W. Va., in 
place of Anna Lowe, resigned. 

Charles A. Roberts, jr., to be postmaster at Hendricks, W. Va., 
in place of N. M. Mosser, removed. G 

Virginia Cook to be postmaster at Ward, W. Va., in place of 
B. W. Wakeman, removed. 

WISCONSIN 

Lucille I. Edgell to be postmaster at Altoona, Wis., in place 
of W. H. Howard, removed. 

Emily N. Brandt to be postmaster at Amherst, Wis., in place 
of C. G. Johnson, resigned. 

Harland R. Hays to be postmaster at Gays Mills, Wis., in 
place of J. F. Rhinehart, removed. 

Russell G. Drake to be postmaster at Rothschild, Wis., in 
place of G. H. Drake, deceased. 

WYOMING 


Thomas B. Butler to be postmaster at Wolf, Wyo., in place of 
W. L. Eaton, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, December 4, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the daily mercies that fall 
from Thy almighty solitude. Thou art infinitely greater than 
the greatest of our conceptions, To Thee we bring our weak- 
ness and ignorance even as the night comes to the morning. 
From Thee may we learn justice, honor, and truth, and teach 
us to fulfill our vows and endue us with all grace and power. 
Lift us above the tendencies of our mortal state and keep us 
steadfast in our integrity, in our faith, and in our trust in God. 
Father in Heaven, make it easy for us to love, to forgive, and 
to help those who are in distress. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S.J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
establishing a Joint Commission on Airports, approyed March 
4, 1929. 

TAX REDUCTION 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until midnight to-night to file the report on House 
Joint Resolution 133, the resolution proposing a reduction of 
the taxes for 1929, payable in 1930. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have until midnight to-night to file 
a report on the tax resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object, but 
I reserve the objection in order to ask a question. As I under- 
stand it, the House will probably adjourn within 30 or 40 min- 
utes, with a view to each side considering the question of 
committee assignments. Is it the gentleman’s intention to try 
to pass this resolution to-morrow? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is our intention to bring it up to-morrow. 

Mr. GARNER. I think some gentlemen will want to discuss 
it. I see no reason why we should not be given every oppor- 
tunity to discuss the resolution. 
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j TE RASENE, There will be no inclination to limit debate, 
Mr. GARNER. In case the Democrats are able to make up 
their committees to-day, we would like to have a caucus when 
the House adjourns to-morrow afternoon, and I would like to 
have the House adjourn around 4 o’clock so as to accommodate 
us as much as possible. If the time taken to consider the reso- 
lution exceeds 4 o’clock to-morrow afternoon, I hope the gentle- 
man will let it go over until Friday. 
rate HAWLEY. That is up to the leader on this side of the 
ouse, 

Mr, TILSON. In case we have not concluded the considera- 
tion of the resolution by 4 o'clock to-morrow, there will be no 
objection to going over until Friday. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I rise to ask the chairman of the committee whether there 
has been any agreement or arrangement entered into as to 
time for the consideration of this resolution? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No agreement has been made. I suppose 
that the usual proposal will be submitted to ascertain how 
much time in general debate is desired. There is no intention 
on the part of anyone, I think, to attempt any limitation of 
reasonable debate. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Does the gentleman consider this resolu- 
tion a privileged resolution? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think it is a privileged resolution. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And there is no doubt about that? 

Mr, HAWLEY. That is the opinion of those whom I have 
consulted. 

Mr. TILSON. I think it clearly affects the revenue in a 
way that would bring it within the rule of privilege. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. It is not a question of affecting the 
revenue. The Constitution says bills for raising revenue, which 
to my mind means to procure revenue, to make revenue. 

Mr. TILSON. There have been a number of decisions to the 
effect that a resolution or bill of this kind directly affecting 
the revenue is construed as raising revenue, I think there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Of course, if the gentlenran has his de- 
cisions, they may settle the question, As I read the resolution 
there is a question in my mind about that. Of course, the reso- 
lution has been before us for only a day and I do not think 
Members of the House have had an opportunity to get the 
meaning of it. I have not had time to give this point real 
study. I shall look into it this afternoon in order to determine 
for myself whether it is a privileged resolution. However, 
that question can be raised later. 

I do not know whether anybody shares my view about this 
resolution. I am opposed to the resolution, and as far as I know 
I am the only member of the comnrittee who is opposed to it. I 
have no objection to giving the chairman until midnight to- 
night to file his report. I wish I could get a similar consent 
to file minority views between now and midnight to-night. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has no objection to 
coupling it with his request? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
RAMSEYER] whether he has any objection to going on with the 
consideration of the resolution to-morrow, supposing it to be 
not privileged? z 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am very glad that the majority leader 
has asked that question. Here is a proposition to reduce the 
revenue for the next calendar year by $160,000,000. According 
to my figures, to do so will run us into the red in the next fiscal 
year. It is a resolution of great iuportance. I think the resolu- 
tion should not be considered until the membership of the House 
has had time to look over it carefully and study it. My own 
personal view is that the resolution should not come up earlier 
than next week. 

I know the spirit which animates this House. It has been 
engendered by delays in another body. We have a feeling that 
we want to impress the country by contrast. But this is a de- 
liberative body, and the thing that characterizes a deliberative 
body is that it deliberates, First, opportunity should be given 
for the Members to inform themselves, and then full opportunity 
should be given for free and open discussion. 

1 know the feeling of the Members of the House is that this 
bedy has a better reputation in the country than a certain other 
body. But you can not retain that reputation by having substi- 
tuted instead thereof the reputation that we consider important 
legislation with our eyes blindfolded, and for that reason I sug- 
gest to those in charge of this measure that there should be 
given to Members not only opportunity to study the resolution, 
but to express their views on the floor of the House after they 
haye studied the resolution. 


Se 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will amend my request by 
adding thereto the request that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER] shall have the same length of time in which to file 
a minority report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that he may have until midnight to-night in which to file 
a committee report on the tax reduction bill, and that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer] may have the same privilege 
10 file minority views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. When is the proper time to raise a point 
of order if any Member should decide or desire to raise a point 
of order against a resolution which is not privileged? Of course, 
we are not going to argue that point now, but should he make a 
reservation of a point of order on the joint resolution at this time? 

Mr. SNELL. The resolution is not before the House at the 
present time now, but just a request for permission to file the 
report to-night. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The request was made to file the resolu- 
tion. The House will not be in session when it is filed. My 
inquiry is, Should points of order be reserved now? 

Mr. SNELL, When the resolution is presented I think it will 
be time to present that question, 

The SPEAKER. Is the point of order intended to be made 
against the report or the resolution itself? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The point of order is against considering 
the resolution as privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, under the circum- 
stances, in view of the fact that the report is not to be filed 
until 12 o'clock to-night, that it would be proper to reserve a 
point of order at this point. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on that resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. I can not see the object of reserving a point 
of order on the resolution at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
is making a point of order as to the filing of the committee 
report. 

Mr. SNELL. He is reserving a point of order on the reso- 
lution, whether it will be considered to-morrow as a privileged 
resolution or not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If it is not considered a privileged resolu- 
tion, of course it would have to be considered under a rule. 

Mr. SNELL. You haye no objection to filing the report, 
whether it is considered as a privileged resolution coming from 
the Committee on Ways and Means or not? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is a difference respecting a report 
on a privileged bill and on a bill not privileged. Privileged 
bills are reported from the floor, whereas unprivileged bills are 
dropped into the basket; and, of course, they are not before 
the House for action until they are called up in the regular way. 

Mr. SNELL. I am sure that is not the time to take that up. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I reserve all points of order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TILSON. One minute, in response to what the gentle- 
man from Iowa has suggested. There is no disposition in any 
quarter, so far as I know, to stifle or to even limit debate, Op- 
portunity for reasonable debate will be given, and there is no 
disposition to force anything through. The only point is that 
we wish to give early consideration to this resolution and allow 
as much debate as is reasonable under the circumstances. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no disposition on my part to pre- 
vent consideration. The only point now is that the resolution is 
new to the membership of the House, and is it fair to the 
Members of the House to call up a resolution a day after it is 
reported without opportunity of reading the resolution and re- 
port, much less reading the hearings? Usually in the case 
of important bills they are not called up for consideration until 
the hearings are printed and available to the Members. I re- 
gard this as a very important matter. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will permit, this resolution 
contains but a few lines. Those lines were printed in substance 
in the message of the President, read here yesterday. They 
have been printed in all the newspapers of the country, all over 
the country, for many, many days—10 days at least. 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Let me suggest to the majority leader 
that these lines are supposed to contain a table or reference to 
the statutes. Although I have been studying this matter for 
two days, devoting all my time, I have not had the time, and 
I doubt whether the Members have had the time, to read the 
provisions of the law referred to therein. I think in the in- 
terest of orderly and intelligent procedure, before the resolution 
is called up, Members should have ample opportunity to read it 
and to read the report and to read the evidence in support of 
the resolution. 
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Mr. TILSON. I have no doubt that full opportunity and 
plenty of time will be given the Members to read the resolution 
and the hearings, and to fully express themselves on the subject. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As to reading the hearings, have we any 
assurance that the hearings will be available by to-morrow and 
printed? It usually takes a week. 

Mr. TILSON. Brief hearings like these usually appear the 
next morning, so I think that we may confidently count upon 
the hearings being ready to-morrow morning. 

5 2 RAMSETER. I hope somebody will expedite the printing 
of them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Would the request of the gentleman from 
Towa to reserve a point of order relate to a point of order upon 
the introduction of the resolution as a privileged measure? 
The resolution has already been presented and unanimous con- 
sent. has been granted for the filing of the report before mid- 
night to-night, together with the minority views of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, It seems to me the only question that can be 
raised, when the resolution comes up, is that of consideration 
and not the question whether it may be filed as a privileged re- 
port, because that has already been allowed. That was done 
on the floor of the House, and the resolution has been presented 
here and leave granted for the filing of a report upon it by 
midnight to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that if it is 
not a privileged matter, a point of order could be made at the 
time the gentleman from Oregon moves to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the 
Chair is inclined to believe that such a point of order could be 
raised at that time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On that question I hope the Speaker will 
yeserve a final ruling, because it will establish a very important 
precedent. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is inclined to think that a point 
of order would lie at that time, because the point of order then 
would be against the method of considering the resolution. If 
it ean not be considered as a privileged resolution, it must be 
considered in another way. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message 


| from the President of the United States. 


The Clerk read the message, as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the Budget of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 


A comparison between the estimates of appropriations for 1931 


and the appropriations for 1930 is set forth in the following table: 


Alaska relief funds -1-an 15, 000. 00 15, 000, 00 
American Battle Monuments Commission_ 1, 000, 000. 00 600, 000. 00 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 1, 000, 000. 00 2, 000, 000. 00 
B of Mediation 328. 380. 00 302, 270. 00 
Boror TAN Appa = 690, 000. 00 663, 863. 00 
Bureau of E we 224, 330. 00 224, 330. 00 
Civil Service Commission. 1, 362, 952. 00 1, 226, 862 00 
Commission of Fine Arts. 9, 080. 00 9, 080. 00 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 4, 210, 000 00 4, 073, 326. 00 
Federal Board for Vocational Educatio: J 8, 420, 400. 00 8, 799, 520. 00 
F Board — 1, 900. 000. 00 151, 790, 000. 00 
A 22,220.00 | cco. 56 eo 
EN 187, 250. 00 179, 500, 00 
3 168, 610, 00 164, 440. 00 
2, 560, 336, 00 2, 605, 741. 00 
1, 437, 460, 00 1, 277, 760. 00 
4, 181, 000. 00 4, 092, 000, 00 
298, 950. 00 243, 450. 00 
ee eee 10, 329, 963. 00 7, 548. 828. 00 

Mount Rushmore National Memorial Com- 

PPTP ——T—T—T—T—T—T—TW——————————— o 
Ni Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 1, 321, 000. 00 1, 292, 200. 00 
Por o Rican Hurricane Relief Commission 1, 000, 000, 00 2.22... 

interests of the United States in oil 

leases and oil landa— .. 100. 000. 00 


1$150,000,000 included in appropriations for 1930 for Federal Farm Board revolving 
Joan funds N. No corresponding figure included ior 1931, 
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Estimates of 
| appropriations, 
1931 


Appropriations, 
1930 


Public Buildings and Public Parks of the | 
National Capital. 
Public Buildings Commissi 


U. 8. S Board 
V. 8. Shipping Board and Merchant N 


C 
U. S. 


ration. 
veterans’ Bureau . 


Total, Executive Office and Reer | 
SStablishments 


FAL 
B 


Department of Agriculture 990 00 
Department of Commerce 68, 795, 609. 00 
Department of the Interior 311.246. 075. 78 
Department of Justice. a 27, 937, 370. 00 
Department of Labor 10, 774, 430. 00 
Navy Department 362, 061; 247. 00 
Post st Office De E 
Postal Service payable from postal revenues. 734, 235, 725. 00 
Postal deficiency peer from T N 84. 000, 000. 00 
State Department 8 14, 794, 945, 68 
ry Department 342, 631, 715. 80 
War Department, including Panama Canal._ 463, 452, 777. 00 
District of Columbia 44, 540, 115, 00 
Total, ordinary, including Postal Service. 3, 430, 483, 276. 26 
Reduction in principal of the publie debt: 
Sinking fund 382, 720, 000. 00 
Other redemptions of the debt | 241, 174, 100. 00 
tof the public debt _...| 635, 324,000.00 | 623, 894, 100. 00 
Interest ean the pune Aent 619, 000, 000. 00 656, 000, 000. 00 
T including Post Office Department 
oad Postal Service 3 St ars — 4, latina | 4, 710, 377, 376. 26 


( TTT 760, 470, 577. 00 | 734, 23d 725. QO 
Total payable from the Treasury.........| 3, 830, 445, 231. 86 |} 3,976, 141, 651. 25 


1 $150,000,000 included in appropriations for 1930 for Federal Farm Board revolving 
loan fund. No corresponding figure included for 1931. 

The foregoing table shows that the total of the estimates of 
appropriations payable from the Treasury in this Budget is 
$145,696,000 less than the appropriations for 1930. The esti- 
mates in the Budget, however, contain no amount for the revoly- 
ing loan fund for the Federal Farm Board, for which $150,000,- 
000 is included in the appropriations for 1930. Therefore, for 
purposes of comparison, $150,000,000 should be deducted from 
the amount of the appropriations for 1930. Eliminating this 
item from the 1930 total the estimates of appropriations in the 
Budget for 1931 exceed the appropriations for 1930 by $4,304,000. 
Concerning the Federal Farm Board, I am simply delaying the 
presentation to the Congress of an estimate for an additional 
amount for fhe revolving loan fund until it is known more defi- 
nitely what further amount will be needed. This will not in any 
way hamper the board, as it has sufficient funds at present, and 
an estimate will be presented to the Congress in ample time in 
advance of any requirements for more money. 

Through nonrecurring items and justified reductions in other 
items funds have been found to make increases in certain of our 
activities without enlarging to any appreciable extent the total 
of the estimates for 1931 over the appropriations for 1930. I am 
indicating below, in round figures, the larger items of increase 
and decrease. 


Legislative establishment: 
Enlarging and 1 the Capitol Grounds 
ae House Office B 


mpletion of Senate. ‘fies Building 2 700, 000 |... 

Baik ing for Supreme Court 1,000, 000 - 
Independent establishments: 

3 Memorial Bridge Commission $1, 000, 000 

Federal Farm Board revolving loan fund_.....~... .-..|--..-.--.... 150, 000, 000 


(Note.—An estimate for 1931 will be submitted 
later when the amount required can be more defi- 
nitely determined.) A 

Interstate Commerce Commission 


hospital services 
Military and naval insurance 
Construction of hospital a —— 
Government life insurance fun 
Department of Agriculture: 
Forest Services 
Plant quarantine and control 
Public roads 
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Increases | Decreases 


Department of Commerce; 
Aeronautics menos 


Indian Service 


Army and Navy pensions 
Rae gi Juste 


ay, 8 and transportation 
Alterations to naval vessels. 
Increase of the Navy 
Public works. 


Coast Guar 


Construction of public buildings 
War Department: 

Buildings at military posts SUB Lie cee Eee 1 

Other Quartermaster Corps item sss 2, 

A 

Ordnance items 


Citizens’ military training. 2 
Maintenance and improvement of rivers and harbors... 
Migod eon tral! fh ra et oe Ue are ie Seen 
Return of funds contributed for flood control. 

Inland Waterways Corporation wats 
Restoration of roads and bridges in various States 

(transferred to Department of Agriculture) . . 

e homes ; — 


Panama Canal. 
District of Columbia. 
Public debt: 


Reduction in the principal of the publie debt ? 
Interest on the public debt. 


With regard to the increases for 1931 there are certain activi- 
ties which I desire to bring especially to the attention of the 
Congress, 

Rivers and harbors, flood relief, and Boulder Dam: The esti- 
mates herewith contain an increase of $5,000,000 for flood con- 
trol and $5,000,000 for rivers and harbors over the appropria- 
tions for these purposes for the current fiscal year, Moreover, 
the completion this year of the work on the Ohio River will 
release about $5,000,000 for other river and harbor work, so 
that, in effect, the increase in the estimates for rivers and har- 
bors is $10,000,000. With regard to the Boulder Dam project 
authorized by the act of Congress approved December 21, 1928, 
the details have not been completed in time to permit of this 
project being included in the estimates contained in this Budget. 
It is contemplated to present to the Congress at an early date 
an estimate to cover the initiation of this work. 

Departments of State and Justice: I am asking for consider- 
able increases in the appropriations for these two departments 
for the fiscal year 1931 as compared with appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1980. I feel that the importance of the functions 
devolving upon these two departments in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs and in law enforcement and the administration 
of our penal system are of yital concern to the Nation and that 
both departments require more generous appropriations. The 
increase requested for the Department of State is more than 
$2,443,000, or about 1614 per cent, and that for the Department 
of Justice is more than $4,079,000, or about 14% per cent. I am 
satisfied that these increases will reflect benefits to the Nation 
greater than can be measured in terms of the increased cost. 

Indians: As wards of the Nation the Government has an 
obligation to the Indians which concerns not alone their present 
but their future welfare. To raise the standard of their living, 
to adequately provide for their health and education, and to 
advance their opportunity for profitable employment are the 
concern of the Government, In order that we may meet more 
fully our obligations to the Indians, I am asking for an increase 
of something more than $3,100,000 over the appropriations for 
the current year. This increase is requested so that we may 
more adequately meet the need for educational and health work 
among the Indians and for their industrial assistance and ad- 
vancement. I do not feel, however, that we should wait until 
the next fiscal year to make a general improvement in our Indian 
affairs. Rather do I feel that we should commence this now, 
This will require additional funds for the current fiscal year for 
which an estimate will be presented to the Congress. 

Forest protection: For the protection of our forests I am 
asking for a substantial increase in appropriations, amounting 
to more than $2,000,000. We have been spending in past years 
large amounts on the suppression of fires. In the last five years 
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these expenditures have amounted to more than $8,000,000, and 
the best estimate is that $3,500,000 will be required this current 
fiscal year, We can not hope to eliminate entirely the necessity 
for spending money in the suppression of fires, but our efforts 
should be to minimize this necessity by more and more adequate 
protection measures. This is essential not merely to effect a 
saving in the cost of suppressing fires but to prevent the in- 
calculable loss which results from the destruction of our forests. 
Such loss involves not only the timber itself but the protection 
which it affords against soil erosion and floods. As the cus- 
todian of the national forests, national parks, and other public 
lands, the Federal Government is responsible for their protec- 
tion. The obligations of this stewardship can not be met within 
the limits of the present appropriation, and it is for this reason 
that I am asking for an increase to commence a program of 
more adequate protection of our forests. The protection of 
our present holdings certainly outweighs in importance the 
acquisition of further lands which would add to the areas re- 
quiring protection. For this reason I am not submitting in this 
Budget an estimate for the full $3,000,000 authorized for 1931 
for the acquisition of lands for the protection of watersheds. 
The amount requested for such acquisition is $2,000,000. 
BUILDINGS 

The public-building program authorized by the act of May 25, 
1926, and enlarged by amendments to the original act, is now 
proceeding at a satisfactory rate of progress. At the outset un- 
avoidable delays were experienced because of difficulties encoun- 
‘tered in acquiring sites, it being necessary in some cases to resort 
to condemnation proceedings in the courts, Many of these diffi- 
culties have been overcome, and it is expected that the work 
will now proceed expeditiously, resulting in the completion of 34 
new or enlarged buildings in the fiseal year 1930 and 40 in the 
fiscal year 1931. The program calls for a total expenditure of 
approximately $300,000,000 in addition to the proceeds of sale of 
abandoned property. Individual projects have already been 
authorized by the Congress at limits of cost in excess of $260,- 
000,000. There were brought forward into the fiscal year 1930 
appropriation balances aggregating $41,481,099, This is in- 
creased by appropriations made at the last session of the Con- 
gress, amounting to $39,475,500, making the total amount avail- 
able for expenditure $80,956,599. Of this amount the Treasury 
Department contemplates spending about $59,500,000 in the fiscal 
year 1930. The Budget for 1931 carries estimates for public 
buildings, including the purchase of additional land in Wash- 
ington, amounting to $30,000,000. Supplemental thereto an esti- 
mate of about $5,000,000 will be submitted at a later date when 
the Treasury Department has concluded its survey of new 
projects which it is desirable to undertake at this time. The 
appropriation of these amounts will provide the Treasury with 
ample funds to continue the work during the fiscal year 1931. 

The War Department is also carrying forward a building 
program, involving an ultimate expenditure of about $118,000,000, 
for the housing of military personnel, made necessary by the 
need for the replacement of World War temporary construction 
and to provide for the increase in the pre-war strength of the 
Regular Army. There has already been appropriated for this 
purpose $37,193,899, and $16,062,860 is carried in the estimates 
for 1931 with authority to make contracts for $3,000,000. addi- 
tional, The estimates for 1931 also carry $3,311,000 for tech- 
nical buildings for the air services of the Army and Navy, and 
$3,176,000 for other buildings for various purposes for the 
Army, Navy, and Panama Canal. 

For completing the $15,000,000 program for additional hos- 
pital facilities for the Veterans’ Bureau, $2,000,000 is pro- 
vided for liquidating contracts previously authorized by the 
Congress. 

New building construction for the Indian Service has been 
allowed for a total of $2,303,000, including reservation and non- 
reservation schools, hospitals, and administration buildings. 

Provision is made for construction projects at several Federal 
penitentiaries. For Leavenworth, $22,000 is provided; for At- 
lanta, $79,000; for McNeil Island, $139,000; and $450,000 is 
included for continuing the construction of the industrial reform- 
“atory at Chillicothe. r 

In furtherance of the $10,000,000 program for houses and 
offices for our foreign representatives, $1,700,000 is included in 
these estimates. The annual appropriations under this pro- 
gram are limited to $2,000,000, but the lesser amount has been 
included in the Budget because of the fact that the amount of 
the current estimate added to unexpended balances from prior 
appropriations will be sufficient to carry on the program during 
the fiscal year 1931. 

Altogether this Budget carries estimates of more than $59,240,- 

000 for the construction of buildings, including the procurement 
of sites, with a contract authorization for a further expenditure 
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of $3,000,000. To the sum of these two amounts there should 
be added the additional $5,000,000 for the public-building pro- 
gram, for which, as stated, an estimate will be submitted later 
in the year. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The estimates for direct appropriations for the War and 
Navy Departments for 1931 provide a total of $719,089,000 for 
national defense. This is exclusive of all items of a nonmilitary 
character. In addition to the normal maintenance and opera- 
tion requirements of these two departments, provision is made 
for carrying forward the air service programs of the two 
services, the housing program of the Army, and the require- 
ments of the Navy with regard to the modernization of old 
battleships and the construction of new ships authorized by the 
act of February 13, 1929, as well as the light cruisers and sub- 
marines authorized by prior law. With regard to the 15 new 
cruisers authorized by the act of last February, provision is 
made for continuing work on the 2 cruisers already laid 
down and on the aircraft carrier and 3 cruisers to be laid 
down late in the fiscal year 1930 and for the commencement of 
the construction of the second and third blocks of 5 cruisers 
each late in the fiscal year 1931. 

AIR SERVICE 

Under the air service programs for the Army and Navy I am 
asking for a total of $33,000,000 for the procurement of air- 
planes, their engines, spare parts, and accessories. In addition 
to this I am asking for the same purposes for the Coast Guard, 
Department of Commerce, and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics a total of $460,000. With regard to the Army, 
provision is made for the procurement of the 443 airplanes per- 
taining to the fourth increment of the 5-year program author- 
ized by the Congress. This program calls for 1,515 planes to be 
on hand and on order on June 30, 1931, and it is believed that 
this goal will be reached or closely approached by the funds 
already appropriated and the amounts estimated in this Budget. 
The present shortage in the program is about 40 planes pertain- 
ing to prior increments. No amount has been specifically in- 
cluded in the 1931 estimates to make up this shortage in view 
of the possibility of its reduction or complete elimination before 
the final increment is reached. Concerning the Navy Air Serv- 
ice, the last, or fifth, increment of the 5-year program author- 
ized by the Congress will be reached in 1931. This program con- 
templates about 1,000 planes and 2 lighter-than-air ships to be 
on hand and on order at the close of that fiscal year. To accom- 
plish this, provision is made for the procurement of 269 air- 
planes, including their equipment, and for continuing the work 
on the 2 lighter-than-air ships now under contract. In addition 
to the amounts which we are spending for the acquisition of air- 
craft we are also spending large sums for lighting and equipping 
airways, the inspection and licensing of commercial planes and 
pilots, and furnishing weather reports necessary to the carrying 
on of aerial nayigation, For these purposes there is included in 
the estimates of the Department of Commerce $8,925,830 and in 
those for the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
$1,400,000. It is estimated that by the end of the fiscal year 
1931 there will be about 18,400 miles of airways lighted and 


equipped. 
THE FRENCH DEBT 


In the message transmitting the 1930 Budget to the Con- 
gress, the French debt was discussed. A portion of the in- 
debtedness of France, representing surplus war materials pur- 
chased on credit, was due to mature during the fiscal year 
1930, unless the agreement of April 29, 1928, providing for the 
funding of the entire indebtedness of France to the United 
States, should be ratified by both France and the United States, 
in which case this indebtedness would be merged in the general 
indebtedness of that Government to the United States. In the 
spring of this year it seemed clear to the Treasury that the 
Government of France would ratify the French debt agreement 
prior to August 1, 1929, the maturity date of $400,000,000 face 
anrount of these obligations mentioned in last year’s Budget 
message. The Congress of the United States was considering 
the question of recessing for two or three months and the 
Treasury was faced with the situation that the debt agreement 
would be-ratified by France, that certain obligations of that 
Government would mature on August 1, that the Congress 
would not be in session, and that there was no authority on 
the part of the executive branch of the Government other than 
to submit the obligations on their maturity date for payment. 

The matter was submitted to the Congress with a recom- 
mendation that, in the event the funding agreement was rati- 
fied by France, in accordance with its terms, prior to August 1, 
1929, the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, be authorized to enter into an agreement with France 
providing for the postponement of the date of the maturity of 
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the obligations in the principal amount of $400,000,000 from 
August 1, 1929, to such time as the Congress should approve or 
disapprove the funding agreement, but in no event beyond May 
1, 1930, provided, however, that France should agree to pay in- 
terest on such obligations, the interest so paid to be credited 
against the annuities first due under the funding agreement. 
After consideration, House Joint Resolution 80, embodying 
these provisions, was passed by both Houses of Congress, but 
failed to receive the formal approval of the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate before adjournment, 
consequently failing to be enacted into law by August 1, 1929. 

The French Government ratified the funding agreement under 
date of July 27, 1929. Relying upon the expression of the senti- 
ment of the Congress on the matter, as contained in the joint 
resolution, the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of 
the President, in an exchange of correspondence agreed with 
France to extend the maturity date of the obligation in question 
upon the terms and conditions set out in the resolution. The 
House joint resolution was subsequently enacted into law, being 
approved by the President on October 17, 1929, The question, 
therefore, of the maturity of these obligations is temporarily 
disposed of. The French debt agreement will be submitted to 
the Congress in the early part of December. If it receives the 
approval of the Congress, all of the obligations of France repre- 
senting the purchase of surplus war material on credit will be 
merged, under that agreement, in the general debt of France to 
the United States. The payments thereafter made will conform 
to the annuities specified in that agreement. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


The receipts and expenditures shown in detail in the Budget 
are summarized in the following statement: 


Summary (exclusive of podo ners oo 3 expenditures paid 
rom post 


Estimated, Estimated, 
1931 190 Actual, 1929 
T $602, $602, $602, 262, 786. 17 
— 2, 330, 711, 822. 
607, 307, 548. 
N 492, 968, 087. 
Total receipts 033, 250, 225. 


ipts. AAN aaa 

Total expenditures (including re- 
duction of the public debt re- 
quired by law to be made from 
ordinary receipts) 


122, 788, 966 | 225, 581,534) 184. 787, 035. 42 


These figures include net expenditures from the revolving 
loan fund of the Federal Farm Board to the amount of 5200. 
000,000 in 1931 as compared with an estimated net expenditure 
of $75,000,000 for the same purpose in the current fiscal year 
1930. Eliminating these figures, for the purpose of comparison, 
from the estimated expenditures of both years shows the esti- 
mated expenditures for all other purposes for the fiscal year 
1931 to be about $46,000,000 less than those for the fiscal year 
1930. 

The amounts which are shown in this Budget as representing 
the receipts, expenditures, and surplus for the fiscal years 1929 
and 1930 differ materially from those contained in the Budget 
for 1930, as shown by the following table: 


Estimated in | Estimated in the 
1930 Budget 


Recelpts 84. 249, 263, 434. 00 88. 841, 205, 829. 0084. 033, 250, 225. 05 
Expenditures 4, 023, 681, 900. 00| 3, 780, 719, 647. 00, 3, 848, 463, 189. 63 


Surplus. 225, 581, 000 60, 576, 182, 00 


Estimated in the 
1929 Budget 


3, 831, 735, 661. 00 
3, 794, 745, 469. 00 


The increase in actual receipts for 1929 over the estimate can 
be attributed mainly to an unforeseen increase in receipts from 
the individual income tax. On the expenditure side, while there 
were a number of increases and decreases in particular items, 
the total excess of actual expenditures over the estimate, 
$54,000,000, is but slightly in excess of the amount paid to the 
railroads on account of back mail pay, an expenditure which 
could not haye been anticipated in the estimate. 

For the current fiscal year, 1930, there is a marked improve- 
ment over the financial situation as estimated in the Budget 
for 1930 transmitted to the Congress in December, 1928. Com- 
pared with the estimate ef one year ago the receipts show an 
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increase of about $408,000,000 and the expenditures about 
$243,000,000. On the receipt side the increase in the estimate 
is reflected generally in the income tax, $305,000,000, due to an 
abnormal increase in the incomes reported by individuals for 
1928 and to this exceedingly prosperous business year; miscel- 
laneous internal revenue, $76,000,000, derived, in the main, from 
a steady expansion of the tobacco tax and increased stamp-tax 
receipts; customs, $20,000,000; and miscellaneous receipts, 
about $7,000,000. On the expenditure side the principal items 
making up the increase in the estimate are $75,000,000 for the 
net expenditures from the revolving loan fund of the Federal 
Farm Board, $77,000,000 for public-debt retirements, $12,790,000 
for the postal deficiency, $23,000,000 for the construction and 
modernization of nayal ships, $42,000,000 for the Treasury De- 
partment, pertaining mainly to the settlement of war claims 
and the pub:ic-building program, and $11,800,000 for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 
TAX REDUCTION 

With an estimated surplus of over $225,000,000 this year and 
$122,000,000 next year, it is felt that some measure of reduction 
in taxes is justified. Since the fiscal year 1921 four reductions 
in taxes have been made. Experience has shown that each 
reduction in taxes has resulted in revenue in excess of the 
mathematically computed return under the reduced rates. Un- 
doubtedly an increase in the prosperity of business brouglit 
forth by tax reduction is partly responsible for this experience. 
Such reduction gives the taxpayer correspondingly more for his 
own use and thus increases the capital available for general 
business, Under the present circumstances I am in fayor of a 
reduction in income taxes, to be effective on returns for the 
calendar year 1929, which will be due Mareh 15, 1980. Payment 
under these returns will be made during the last half of the 
current fiscal year 1930 and the first half of the coming fiscal 
year 1931, so that the reduction will be reflected in the two 
years for which we now anticipate a surplus. I therefore rec- 
ommend that taxes upon incomes for the calendar year 1929 be 
reduced in the approximate sum of $160,000,000, I would sug- 
gest to the Congress that this be effected, as recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by reducing by 1 per cent the 
rate of the normal tax on the incomes of individuals and cor- 
porations, applicable to 1929 incomes and payable in the calen- 
dar year 1930. This will afford either directly or indirectly 
relief to the maximum number of taxpayers. Our effort will 
be to conduct our financial requirements so as to continue the 
benefits of reduced taxation for succeeding calendar years. It 
would not, however, at this time be safe to extend the period 
of the reduction. A year hence we will know more definitely 
whether the condition of our finances justifies a continuation or 
extension of the reduction. 

CONCLUSION 


Our finances are in sound condition. The public debt, which 
at its peak in August, 1919, amounted to $26,596,000,000, stood 
at $16,931,000,000 on June 30, 1929. We are wisely committed 
to a policy which insures the further progressive reduction of 
the debt. We will reach in 1931 for the first time the period 
when the annual reduction required by law in the principal of 
the debt will be greater than the annual interest charges on the 
debt. We are also committed to the annual amortization of our 
other long-term commitments—such as the adjusted-service cer- 
tificate of the veterans of the World War and our liability under 
the retirement laws affecting civilian personnel, Our estimated 
expenditures for this and the next year are well within our 
expected receipts. With the recommended reduction in taxes 
the margin between the two will be considerably lessened, but 
to what extent we do not definitely know to-day. This situation 
emphasizes the necessity for a careful scrutiny of any proposed 
additional activities which would inyolve a material increase in 
expenditures in order that we may not jeopardize either the 
balanced condition of the Budget or the continuation of the 
benefits of reduced taxation. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

DecemeBer 2, 1929. 


The SPEAKER. The message is referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered printed. 
RULES AND PRECEDENTS OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
touching the rules and precedents of the House. On November 
21, 1929, when the adjournment resolution was before the House, 
some debate having been had on it, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] propounded a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chair as to whether the resolution was debatable or not, and 
the present occupant of the chair ruled it was debatable. Had 
the Chair paused to reflect a moment he would not haye made 
that auswer, because he would have remembered that it was in 
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direct conflict with the decision of a Speaker ig whose opinion 
generally the Chair has great confidence, Mr. Speaker LONG- 
wortu. [Laughter and applause.] 

On June 21, 1926, the same question exactly was before the 
House, and the gentleman from Illinois, the late Mr. Madden, 
desired to debate it. The gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, 
made the point of order that the resolution was not debatable, 
quoting a decision by Mr. Speaker Clark. The Chair said at 
that time: 


The Chair recalls himself a number of the instances cited by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHI N DbRLO AMI 


Who was also arguing the point of order 


where debate was had on such a resolution as this as a matter of 
course, the point of order not being raised. The trouble here is that, the 
point of order being made, the Chair must decide it not at all on the 
merits of the resolution, not at all on the question whether or not it 
would be wise to have debate on the resolution, but solely on the parlia- 
mentary situation. There is but one precedent which exactly fits this 
case. It is the precedent quoted by the gentleman from New York IMr. 
SxXELL]. The wording of that resolution in that case was identical 
with this. There is no precedent to the contrary either before or since. 
Under the circumstances the Chair thinks he certainly would not “ fall 
from grace,” as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, in following a 
decision rendered by so eminent an authority as Speaker Clark, and 
therefore he has no alternative but to sustain the point of order. 


The Chair will read the decision made by Mr. Speaker Clark, 
which was made on November 20, 1913: 


The Chair desires to correct a ruling that he made on Thursday, 
November 20. On that day the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Thomas] 
offered the following privileged resolution: : 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourning 
their respective Houses on the 22d day of November, 1913, at 1 
o'clock p. m.“ 

In answer to a parllamentary inquiry, the Chair ruled that the resolu- 

tion was debatable, but that ruling was made hurriedly, without oppor- 
tunity to examine the authorities and without time for reflection, and 
the question had never been raised before during the 19 years in which 
the present oceupant of the chair has been in the House. 
It turns out that on March 23, 1871, Mr. Speaker Blaine held a simi- 
lar resolution to be not debatable. That is the only decision on the 
point that the Chair has been able to find after thorough investigation, 
but that decision of Mr. Speaker Blaine has been accepted by the House 
for 42 years. But aside from that decision, upon mature reflection and 
reasoning from analogy, the Chair thinks the resolution is not de- 
batable, because if declared debatable such resolutions might be con- 
verted into instruments of troublesome filibustering, just as a motion to 
recess was used until deprived of its privileged character. 


The Chair does not think this is a matter of very vital im- 
portance, the question haying only been raised four times in 
history, so far as the Chair knows; and yet the Chair thinks 
that in the interest of order and the preservation of precedents 
he should make this statement, so that there may be no further 
question that a resolution of adjournment is not debatable, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of free lighterage 
in the port of New York and also on the subject of the Nobel 
peace prize. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

FREE LIGHTERAGE IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor), I include a letter written by me on the 
subject of free lighterage in the port of New York. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 29, 1929. 
Mr. Jonx H. RUSTON, 
President of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
66 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My DEAR MR. Ruston; As a Representative in Congress from Brook- 
lyn I offer my services to the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, and thus 
to the people of Brooklyn, in opposition before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the petition filed by the State of New Jersey calling for 
the abolition of free lighterage in the port of New York. 

This proposal (more propewh called “stop the rate with the car”), 
if successful, would mean that if a railroad serving the port of New 
York should elect to remove the freight from the original car and 
make delivery thereof to shipside or other consignee by lighter or 
truck, instead of switching or floating the cars intact, an additional 
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charge would be imposed equivalent to the cost of such service by 
lighter or motor truck. Such service is now free, whether the train 
stops at the Jersey shore, and the freight is taken by lighters to 
Brooklyn or by motor truck to Queens, or the train stops at the New 
York shore (as in the case of the New York Central Railroad) and the 
freight is lightered to Jersey City or Staten Island. 

This fight to kill “free lighterage” is most important. It affects 
every man, woman, and child in Brooklyn and the rest of Long Island. 
If New Jersey succeeds in her fight, most of the food we eat and the 
clothes we wear would be considerably increased in price. Most of the 
food supply of the city of New York comes from the South and West 
via railroads having terminals on the New Jersey side of the North 
River. This food is brought across the North River and East River by 
car floats, lighters, or motor trucks. Just as soon as the “ freight rate 
ends with the car” and additional charge is made for transportation by 
car float, lighter, or truck, New York City must pay more than it now does 
for its food. This continued transportation to reach the consignee by 
truck, car float, or lighter is deemed accessorial, like carriage of freight 
across a bridge, if there were a bridge; e. g., from Jersey City to Brook- 
lyn. The “lighter” becomes the “ bridge.” Just so, the Holland Tunnel, 
through which motor trucks carry for the railroads the freight from 
their Jersey terminals to Manhattan is a “bridge.” Since service over 
a bridge is never charged for as “extra” service, so service over a 
lighter or through a tunnel (or later by airplane to complete a delivery 
within an industrial area) should not bear additional charges. In 
Chicago cars are switched for many, many miles around the city. The 
rate to South Chicago is the same as the rate to North Chicago, al- 
though the mileage is much different. The switching of cars around 
Chicago via its Belt Line without extra charge is analogous to the 
switching of freight by boats around New York without extra charge. 
The rate to San Francisco is the same as that to Oakland, across the 
river. The service of lighters and tugs around the port of San Francisco 
incurs no extra charge. The lighterage is free. 

Deliveries by railroads anywhere in the port of New York must re- 
main the same, regardless of the sites of their terminals. Otherwise 
the unity of the port would be destroyed, and the great industrial area 
called the port of New York would be broken up in a multiplicity of 
zones with a multiplicity of rates. Then the Erie Railroad, for example, 
would haye to charge more for delivery to Brooklyn than to Jersey City. 
The State of New Jersey would not fare any better, because by the same 
token the Chesapeake & Ohio—Old Dominion—route would have to 
charge higher rates to Jersey City than to Manhattan, since lighterage 
would be necessary. 

Our foreign commerce at the port would greatly suffer. Under present 
conditions lighters bring the freight free of charge to shipside from 
Jersey terminals. Payment for these lighters would divert most of our 
foreign commerce to Philadelphia, Boston, and New Orleans. Philadel- 
phia has been quick to come to New Jersey's aid in this fight. Phila- 
delphia will be the greatest gainer if New Jersey prevails. 

The railroads are all opposed to the project. If these roads must add 
the cost of river transfer, then the New York Central Railroad would get 
all of the freight that comes into Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens. 
It carries Manhattan freight along Death Avenue or Eleventh Avenue, 
and Brooklyn and Queens freight over Hellgate Bridge. It needs no 
lighters. The New York Central, therefore, would get every bit of com- 
petitive freight handled in the city of New York. This would be a 
serious loss to New Jersey and the Jersey railroads. 

This same issue was raised oncé before by New Jersey. In 1916 that 
State petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a charge 
for lighterage and transfer service about New York Harbor. The com- 
mission held that the port of New York must be treated as a unit and 
that transfer service across the rivers must be free. Thereafter a treaty 
was entered into between the sovereign States of New York and New 
Jersey and the present port authority was set up. There has been no 
change in the issues since 1916, except that the business of the port has 
greatly increased, There are now 9,000,000 tons of freight being un- 
loaded annually from cars on the New Jersey side and put on lighters 
and floated around the harbor for delivery at shipside in foreign trade. 
In addition, about 2,000,000 tons of freight are unloaded annually for 
delivery to various water-front warehouses, pier terminals, to supply 
domestic business and industries within the port. 

New Jersey's position in this matter is utterly indefensible. Its 
governor, Governor Larson, refused to meet with former Governors 
Smith, Whitman, and Miller as a special commission appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt to discuss the matter. 

Much help is needed in this fight. The Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce has never been given a greater opportunity to protect the integ- 
rity of the commerce of the port. 

The State of New Jersey, through its attorncy general, has filed a 
petition, but, in addition, has hired John J. Hickey, formerly of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and William S. Bronson, interstate 
commerce counsel for many railroads. These men know their business. 


Governor Roosevelt has properly intervened in opposition for the State 
of New York, through our attorney general. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York and the New York State Chamber of Commerce have 
already filed opposing answers. 
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The best legal talent must be procured by these authorities, as the 
handling of the New York defense involves complete knowledge of rate 
making, with all its delicate adjustments and differentials, and thor- 
ough information concerning traffic conditions around the port of New 
York. 

Much help can be given by Brooklyn manufacturers and merchants. 
They should appear under the auspices of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, It is entirely appropriate, if not necessary, for the chamber 
to intervene as a party defendant. If you desire, I shall, as Congress- 
man, be pleased to help procure for the chamber an order for inter- 
vention from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Command me in any way you think I can be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Representative Tenth Congressional District of New York. 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE—CONGRESSMAN CELLER SUGGESTS SALMON G. 
LEVINSON, OF CHICAGO 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter written by me to 
Mr. Edward A. Filene on the subject of awarding the Nobel 
peace prize. 

The letter is as follows: 

Mr. EDWARD A. FILENE, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran Mr. Finene: You ask me to sanction the submission of the 
name of Henry Ford as a candidate for the Nobel peace prize of 1930. 

I have read the reasons why you think this peace prize should be 
given to Mr. Ford. I must confess that they are not convincing. I 
am utterly opposed to your suggestion. You claim that Mr, Ford has 
done much for world peace because of his efficient methods of mass 
production and distribution, resulting in high wages, shorter hours, 
and therefore the economic contentment of employees, and that his 
example, if followed by the industrialists of Europe and elsewhere 
would spread economic contentment and thus do away with the causes 
of war. 

I fail to follow you. ‘The objections to Henry Ford as a candidate 
are manifest. I do not wish to disparage Mr. Ford as a great bene- 
factor in industry and as a mechanical genius. You yourself seem 
worried lest his fiasco with the peace ship should rob him of the privi- 
lege of receiving this distinction of the Nobel prize; but you belittle 
that blunder and say it should not militate against him. The peace 
ship affair is sufficient to make the award to Henry Ford a ridiculous 
gesture. The peace ship will not down. It will always rise, like 
Banquo’s ghost, to plague him. 

But over and aboye all this, for several years Ford sowed much of 
hatred, racial ill-feeling, and religious bigotry—the very passions that 
often make for war—by his publication of the Jew-baiting articles in 
the Dearborn Independent. His espousal of the bogus protocols of 
Zion did much to inflame race against race and religion against reli- 
gion. Any man capable of such excesses is not worthy of the slightest 
consideration as a recipient of the Nobel peace prize. ‘True, he re- 
pudiated the protocols and apologized for the articles in the Dearborn 
Independent; but although we can forgive his errors, we can not 
forget them. 

Ordinarily, I would pay no attention to anyone suggesting the name 
of Henry Ford for this high honor, but when a man of your reputation 
and unusually rare penetration makes this suggestion it compels interest, 

If I may be so bold as to name a candidate, I would rather suggest 
the name of Salmon O. Levinson, a lawyer of Chicago. Mr. Levinson 
is the actual author of the idea of the renunciation of war by treaty, 
which idea found lodgment finally in the Kellogg-Briand peace pacts. 
He labored without stint until his idea of war repudiation was taken 
up by Briand, Borah, and Kellogg. Due to this original thought of 
Salmon O. Levinson, all mankind now rejoices that there are to-day on 
the statute books of North America, South America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa legal renunciations of war. It was he who charted the peaceful 
course for all the world to follow. 

There is talk of giving the prize to ex-Secretary Kellogg. That, too, 
would be wrong. Senator Bonak, who actually wrote the treaties, de- 
serves the prize more than ex-Secretary Kellogg, and Mr. Levinson 
deserves it more than Senator BORAH. 

EMANCEL CELLER, 
Representative, Tenth New York Congressional Disirict. 
WasuinoTon, D. C., December 4, 1929. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 

consent to address the House for five minutes on a courtesy 


that was extended me when I was ill. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Majority 


Leader, Mr. Minority Leader, ladies and gentlemen, I have asked 
this permission in order that I may address myself to a special 
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resolution which was passed by this body during the time I was 
ill at Rochester, Minn., under the care of the Mayos. 

There are times in every Member’s career when it is neces- 
sary to absent himself from his public duties, and while I very 
much regretted it was necessary for me to remain away from 
Washington for many months, yet I now know that because of 
the treatment accorded me in that splendid institution I will 
be in better condition to perform my duties in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing can make a man any happier than to 
receive some kind of cheering message from members of a body 
with whom he is associated, and I remember that April morning 
in the Colonial Hospital at Rochester, Minn., when I received 
a telegram that this body had extended to me the courtesy of 
being given the oath of office while in a convalescent condition, 
and it was better to me than any tonic that I could have received 
from any source. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I want to extend my thanks to you and to 
the majority leader for the lovely courtesy in recognizing a 
member of my delegation when he offered such a resolution. 
I wish to express my appreciation to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL], your whip, for the good wishes 
he gave to me, and I also want to extend my thanks to the Okla- 
homa delegation and to my minority leader, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], for the cheering letter he 
wrote me while I was in that distant city. 

I am appreciative of the courtesies that were given to me by 
the various physicians and nurses at Rochester, and I am pleased 
to be able to come back to this body restored in health after 
a long absence. 

I am sure that the courtesy which was extended to me, that 
authorized the district judge of Rochester, Minn., Judge Vernon 
Gates, to administer to me the oath of office, was the turning 
point that started me back on the road to recovery, and I feel 
I should be unmindful of my duty if I did not express my ap- 
preciation to him and all of those who have rendered me so 
many kindnesses in the past, [Applause.] 

HON. ALFRED LUCKING, OF DETROIT 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, it is with profound regret that 
I announce to the House the death of Hon. Alfred Lucking, of 
Detroit, a former Member of Congress from the district which I 
now have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Lucking was one of the most prominent civic and political 
leaders in Detroit and Michigan, and his passing removes from 
the State a man who devoted many years of his life to the serv- 
ice of others. He was one of Michigan's most distinguished 
attorneys and for many years was friend, counsellor, and attor- 
ney to Henry Ford. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Hupson (at the request of Mr. Mares), for 10 days, on 
account of important business. 

Mr. Frraparrick, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 43 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
December 5, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, December 5, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by the clerks of the several com- 
mittees : 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


(2 p. m.) 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 
War Department appropriation bill. 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

128. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill for the relief of Benjamin Gonzalez; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

129. A letter from the office of the Postmaster General, trans- 
mitting report that a special contract has been entered into 
with the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad for carrying the mails 
on its road on route No. 102891 between Hudson Terminal Sta- 
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tion, New York, and Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

130. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929 
(H. Doe. No. 183) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. J. Res. 
183. A joint resolution reducing rates of income tax for the 
calendar year 1929; without amendment (Rept. No. 24). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of th 
Union. , 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows:“ 

By Mr, ALMON: A bill (H. R. 6295) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6296) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 6297) to permit members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Naval Reserve, and the Marine 
Corps Reserve to act as agents or attorneys in the prosecution 
of claims against the United States, when otherwise qualified ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 6298) granting a pen- 
sion to the regularly commissioned United States deputy mar- 
shals of the United States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, including the Indian Territory, now the State 
of Oklahoma, and to their widows and dependent children; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 6299) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the National Society United States 
Daughters of 1812, in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6300) to establish a laboratory 
for the study of the abnormal classes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6301) amending sections 2 and 3 of the act 
approved February 24. 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), entitled 
“An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the 
Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensa- 
tion,” and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6302) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the first congressional district of Georgia 
for the propagation and hatching of shad, marine, fresh water, 
and other species of food fish; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6303) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Metter, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6304) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for tbe purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Sylvania, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6805) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Claxton, Ga.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6306) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Reidsville, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6307) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Glennville, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6308) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the erection of a Federal building at Waynes- 
boro, Ga,; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6309) authorizing an appropriation of 
$100,000 with which to acquire sea-island cottonseed and to re- 
establish the growing thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6310) to establish, maintain, and operate a 
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e district of Georgia; to the Committee on Agri- 
re. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6311) to establish an experimental station 
and national park at the “Old Stockade,” near Millen, in Jen- 
kins County, Ga., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6312) to provide for advancement in rank 
of certain officers on the retired list of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6313) to refund $100,000,000 of the cotton- 
tax money now illegally held in the Treasury to the several 
States from which collected in amounts as collected from each 
State to be distributed to the persons from whom collected, 
1 20 an to their legal heirs at law; to the Committee on War 

ms, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6314) providing for drainage of low and 
swamp lands and for surveys and reports, and authorizing the 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for this purpose; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6315) authorizing the appropriation of 
$25,000 for the erection of a monument or other form of 
memorial to mark the battle field where the Battle of Brier 
Creek was fought in Georgia, in the Revolutionary War; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6316) authorizing the appropriation of 
$20,000 for the erection of a suitable monument or other form 
of memorial at or near Ebenezer Church, in Effingham County, 
Ga., to mark the spot where the Salzburgers settled their colony 
in 1734; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6317) authorizing J. C. Ten 
Brook, (as mayor of Astoria, Oreg.) his successors in office and 
assigns (or his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns), to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean Beach Highway ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 6318) to establish a border 
patrol for the more efficient enforcement of the laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6319) to 
amend Title III of the World War adjusted compensation act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6320) providing for the enlargement of the 
Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve, located in the 
State of Oklahoma, by the purchasing and adding thereto of 
adjacent land, and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6321) providing for the improvement and 
extension of the game breeding and refuge areas in the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve, in the State of Oklahoma, 
and authorizing appropriations therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6322) to amend the World War adjusted 
compensation act, approved 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6323) to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation to disabled World War veterans in certain cases; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6324) to 
amend the act of February 12, 1925 (Public, No. 402, 68th 
Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians to file suit 
in the Court of Claims under said act; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 6825) to 
authorize the acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a 
Federal building at Lincolnton, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6326) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Newton, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6827) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Morganton, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6328) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By M.. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 6329) for the improvement of 
the Youghiogheny River, Pa.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6330) for 
the improvement of the Youghiogheny River, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

By Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6331) pro- 
viding for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Weatherford, Okla.; to the Committee on 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6332) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Elk City, 
Okla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6333) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public buiiding thereon at Mangum, Okla., 
suitable for a Federal court and post office; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also,-a bill (H. A. 6334) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Clinton, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6335) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Sayre, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 6336) to authorize the 
appointment of special United States commissioners, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 6837) granting the 
consent of Congress to George H. Glover to construct a private 
highway bridge across Flanders Bay, Hancock County, Me., from 
the mainland at Sorrento to Soward Island; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6338) authorizing the erection of a sani- 
tary fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers at Togus, Me.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 6339) making an appropria- 
tion to provide for the resurfacing of a road in the Shiloh 
National Military Park; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Zy Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6340) to authorize an appro- 
priation for construction at the Mountain Branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, 
Tenn. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6841) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian 
wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6342) to pro- 
hibit the use of explosives for killing or taking fish in streams 
stocked by any agency of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 6343) to provide for the 
extension of the boundary limits of the proposed Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, the establishment of which is author- 
ized by the act approved May 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 616); to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WOODRUM; A bill (H. R. 6344) to amend title 28, 
section 192, United States Code, in respect to the terms of court 
in the western judicial district of Virginia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6345) for the improvement of 
of the Youghiogheny River, Pa.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6346) to prohibit experi- 
ments upon living dogs in the District of Columbia or in any 
of the Territorial or insular possessions of the United States 
and proyiding a penalty for violation thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bil (H. R. 6347) to 
amend the act establishing the western judicial district of Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 6348) donating trophy guns to 
Varina Davis Chapter, No. 1980, United Daughters of the Con- 
3 Macclenny, Fla.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6349) authorizing 
the attendance of the Marine Band at the Confederate Veter- 
ans’ reunion to be held at Biloxi, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6350) authorizing the payment for the 
attendance of the Marine Band at the Confederate Veterans’ 
reunion to be held at Biloxi, Miss.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 6351) to include fathers 
within the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe 
to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 
1929; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 141) for the appointment of Col. Fred Bennett, of Illinois, 
as member of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
3 Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military 
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By Mr. BLACK: Resolution (H. Res. 81) for a survey and 
amelioration of the economie conditions of ex-conyicts; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 6352) for the relief of William 
J. Blake; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 6353) granting an increase of 
pension to Theodosia F. Frazeur; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6354) granting an increase of pension to 
Julian Arborgast; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 6355) granting a pension to 
Mahala Harman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6356) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruea A. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6357) granting an 
increase of pension to Sabra Martz; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bin (H. R. 6358) for the relief of 
Nelson King; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 6359) for the relief of 
Germaine M. Finley; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 6360) granting 
a pension to Rose Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6361) granting a pension to Ada Rollins; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6362) for the relief of Con Murphy; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6363) granting an increase of pension to 
Jessie Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6364) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvia Housiaux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 6365) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Ferguson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6366) granting a pension to Joseph Dos- 
singer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 6367) granting a pension to 
W. S. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 6368) for the relief of 
Lieut. William J. Nowinski; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 6369) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie A. Beeman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6370) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry D. Frasier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6371) granting a pension to Ella W. Put- 
nam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6372) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah A. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6373) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma D. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6374) providing for the 
examination and survey of inland waterway at Thunderbolt, 
Ga., with the view of establishing an anchorage basin or harbor 
for small boats; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6375) for the relief of Joseph L. Crowley; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6376) for the relief of Samuel J. Graham; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6377) for the relief of William L. Morris; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6878) for the relief of Raymond L, Silva; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6379) for the relief of and granting com- 
pensation to Mrs. Arling Tootle, widow of deceased ex-service 
man; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6380) for the relief of John B. McLamb; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6381) for the relief of Ambrose A. Campbell; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6382) for the relief of Lawrence A. Von 
Dolteran; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6383) for the relief of George W. Turner; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6384) for the relief of Thomas H. Me- 
Dowell; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6885) for increase of compensation and to 
fix the rating of permanent total disability for Daniel J. Shee- 
han; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6386) for the relief of the city of Waynes- 
boro, Ga.; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6387) to extend the benefits of the United 
States employees’ compensation act to Melvin J. Oppenheim; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6388) for the relief of H. A. Griffeth ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6389) to authorize the appointment of 
Technical Sergt. Tom Bowen as a warrant officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6390) to authorize the reappointment of 
George Edwin Penton as second lieutenant in the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6391) for the relief of W. C. Moye; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6392) granting a medal or other recogni- 
tion for bravery to Arnold Irish, former quartermaster sergeant, 
Company C, Ninth Infantry, United States Army, at Balangiga, 
Samar, P. I., September 28, 1901; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6893) for the relief of Capt. J. Fleming 
Bel; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6894) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Dr. J. R. Middleton and Elizabeth Middleton, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6395) for the relief of lawful heirs of 
Francis M. Stone, of Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6396) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest G. Carpenter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6397) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Harper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6398) granting a pension to William Lester 
Mott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6899) granting a pension to John T. Dis- 
mukes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6400) granting a pension to Julius P. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6401) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A. Della; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6402) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank T. McDougall; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6403) granting a pension to Florence 
Brunner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6404) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph K. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6405) for the relief of the lawful heirs of 
Fanny Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6406) for the relief of the lawful heirs of 
Levy E. Byck; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6407) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah P. 
Nix; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6408) for the relief of C. W. King, growing 
out of the death of his minor son, Carl Calder King; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 6409) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Butterfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 6410) for the relief of Robert 
Benjamin; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FULLER; A bill (H. R. 6411) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth E. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6412) granting a pension to Rebecca A. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 6413) for the relief of 
Benjamin Richard Hammett; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 6414) authorizing the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear and determine the claim 
of the city of Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality 
but now a part of the city of Houston, Tex.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (II. R. 6415) granting a pension to 
Mary Hanna ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6416) for the relief of Myrtle M. Hitzing; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 6417) granting an increase of 
pension to Katherine E. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 6418) granting a pension to 
Millicent C. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6419) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Hafele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 6420) for the relief of James 
Monroe Caplinger ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6421) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Pyles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6422) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha Turnbull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6423) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Dillon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6424) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6425) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Stagg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 6426) granting a pension to 
Frank Lieb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6427) for the 
relief of Francis J. Young; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bili (H. R. 6428) for the 
relief of William J. Workman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6429) grant- 
ing a pension to Nancy Jane Pack; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6430) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Felder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6431) for 
the relief of Frank Berry; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 6432) granting an increase 
4 pension to Iona F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 3 
By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 6433) for the relief of Forrest 
D. Stout; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6434) granting 
a pension to James A. Nickell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6435) granting a pension to Eli F. 
Prayther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6436) 
granting a pension to Charles Emery Strickler; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6437) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Huhn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 6438) granting an increase of 
pension to Leah V. Spalding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6439) for 
the relief of James Mathis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6440) granting a pension to Jane Herndon; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: A bill (H. R. 6441) granting a pension 
to William Hart; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6442) granting a pension to Thornton C. 
Park; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6443) for the relief of R. H. Keene; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6444) for the relief of George Anderson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6445) for the relief of Leandro Flores; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6446) grant- 
ing a pension to Milton Frits; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6447) granting a pension to Mrs. James 
Newton Ramsey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6448) granting a pension to Kathryn Will- 
stead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6449) granting a pension to Mrs. Wilhelm 
Brandau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6450) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha R. Button; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6451) for the relief of Ida L. Funston; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6452) for the relief of Glen D. Tolman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6453) for the relief of Peder Anderson; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 6454) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Kate Divel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6455) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura V. Geissinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6456) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6457) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel G. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6458) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma E. Lorgy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6459) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6460) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Houts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6461) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Brookhart; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6462) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie C. Cruikshank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6463) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha R. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6464) granting a pension to Emily A, 
Markle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6405) granting a pension to Barbara 
Dickens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 6466) granting a pension 
to Mary K. Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6467) granting | 


a pension to William M. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 6468) granting a pension to Laura Basham ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 6469) for the relief 
of William H. Murphy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 6470) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Bushey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6471) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcella C. Ingersoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R, 6472) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jeannette H. Mason; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 6473) for the relief of 
William J. Cocke; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 6474) for the relief of Hattie 
Carnegie (Inc.); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6475) for the relief of Hugh J. Finn; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 6476) granting the distin- 
guished-seryice cross to Dr. Richard M. Boyd; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6477) for the relief of William 
Mullins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6478) for the relief of David E. Goodwin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6479) for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; 
io the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6480) for the relief of Virgil W. Roberts; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6481) for the relief of Charlie R. Pate; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6482) for the relief of William Henry 
Tittle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6483) for the relief of William McKinley 
Laws; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6484) for the relief of Margaret Daniels; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6485) for the relief of James Craig; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6486) for the relief of John Miller Grove, 
alias James M. Groves; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6487) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6488) granting a pension to Ruth V. Shipp; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6489) for the relief of Capt. George R. 
Armstrong, United States Army, retired; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6490) granting a pension to Robert Hopson ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6491) for the relief of John J. Mullen: to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6492) granting a pension to Zach T. Whit- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6493) granting a pension to Jacob II. Rob- 
erts; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6494) granting a pension to Sharlotte 
Dillon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6495) granting a pension to Margaret 
Brown St. Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 6496) granting an 
increase of pension to Diantha Dean; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6497) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude A. Haight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6498) granting an increase of pension to 


Matilda A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6499) granting an increase of pension to 
Glennie E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6500) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes A. Tiffin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6501) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara A, Akin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6502) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice L. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6503) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Babcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6504) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6505) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Hale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6506) granting an increase of pension to 
Lelia C. Walter Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6507) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Low; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6508) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive M. Persons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6509) granting an increase of pension to 
Minerva M. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6510) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelia E. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6511) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie H. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6512) granting a pension to Sarah Brooks 
Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6513) granting a pension to Elizabeth An- 
derson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6514) granting a pension to Mattie Beck- 
with; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6515) granting a pension to Ella Cornell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6516) for the relief of John F. Green; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6517) for the relief of Irene Brand Alper; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6518) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6519) granting a 
pension to Mary C. Galleher; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6520) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah E. Henson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6521) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6522) granting an increase of pension to 
Howard Hines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6523) for the relief of Anderson Freeman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Br. Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 6524) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Dunn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6525) granting a pension to Prime Tur- 
cotte; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6526) granting an increase of pension to 
Ora A. Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6527) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte A. Jaques; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6528) for the relief of Ralph Adams Cram 
and the estates of Bertram G. Goodhue and Frank W. Fergu- 
son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6529) to correct the nayal record of 
Joseph Horace Albion Normandin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 6530) granting a pension to 
Susannah J. Israel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6531) for the 
relief of the Renaut heirs; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 6582) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clarissa Francisco; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (II. R. 6533) granting an increase of 
pension to Blasa P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 6534) for the 
relief of Edward E. Wall; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6535) for the relief of Jose O. Enslew ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6536) granting a pension to James Dillon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 6537) for the relief of 
Prentice O’Rear; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6538) for the relief of the heirs of Gen. 
Dick Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 6539) granting un increase 
of pension to Marie Melina Berard; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6540) granting an increase of pension to 
Marie L. Trudeau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6541) granting an increase of pension to 
Tsabella Allison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6542) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise E. Lafailie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6543) for the re- 
lief of the Dickinson County Building and Loan Association, of 
Abilene, Kans.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 6544) for the relief of Francis 
J. Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6545) for the relief of estate of James 
Glover, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6546) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen J. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 6547) to authorize Austin H. 
Clark, of the United States National Museum, to accept certain 
decoration from the Danish Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6548) to authorize Dr. Adam Béving, of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, to accept 
certain decoration from the Danish Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 6549) for the relief of 
Frederick W. Buck; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6550) for the relief of Frederick W. Buck ; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 6551) granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie M. Reed ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 6552) granting a pension to 
Blanche E. L. Niles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6553) granting a pen- 
sion to Otto A. Heisserer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 6554) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward J. Platt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6555) granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes S. Tedrow; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 6556) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Hough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6557) granting an increase of pension to 
Pricilla Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6558) granting a pension to Mary Cath- 
erine McClain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6559) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Webster; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6560) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary T. Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6561) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6562) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6563) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederica Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1423. Petition of Millie Hall, J. B. Thompson, and others, urg- 
ing that steps be taken at this session to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1424. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Charles O. King and 79 
citizens of Grafton, W. Va., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1425. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of voters of Harbor Springs, 
Mich., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of yeterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1426. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition from the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce, protesting against a bill proposed by Mr. SNELL, 
of New York, favoring the building of the St. Lawrence Canal 
by the United States Government; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1427. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 75 or more employees 
of the city of New York, department of parks, urging the United 
States Senate and Congress to pass favorably upon Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to Spanish war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1428. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., favoring the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Inyalid pensions, 
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1429. Also, petition of approximately 1,100 citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, granting Spanish-American War veterans an increase of 
pension ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1430. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of residents of Schenec- 
tady, N. X., favoring legislation to provide increased pensions 
for Civil War survivors and Civil War widows; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

1431. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Water- 
town, N. I., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1432. Also, petition of sundry citizens. of Fulton, N. Y., praying 
for the passage of legislation increasing pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1433. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Antwerp, N. Y. 
praying for the. passage of legislation increasing pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1434. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Earville, N. Y., and 
vicinity praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1435. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition from the voters of St. 
Landry, La., to the Congress of the United States, urging that 
immediate steps be taken at this session to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to the 
needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1436. By Mr. DICKINSON: Petitions of citizens of Humboldt, 
Britt, and Dow City, Iowa, and citizens of Iowa, favoring in- 
creased pension for veterans of Civil War, their widows, and 
orphans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1437. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition by citizens of 
Patagonia, Ariz., urging the passage of Senate bill 1468, intro- 
duced by Senator Smoor, to amend the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1438, By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of Mary A. Logue and 61 
other citizens of Floyd County, Ind., that Congress enact into 
law at this session legislation for the benefit of Civil War 
soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1439. By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of citizens of Willimantic, 
petitioning Congress for the passage of the National Tribune's 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1440. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, petitioning Con- 
gress for the passage of the National Tribune’s Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1441. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Letter from Cora 
Garber Dunning, urging location of the dirigible base at San 
Diego, Calif., and inclosing newspaper clippings in regard 
thereto; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1442. Also, petition of certain residents of Perry, Okla., urg- 
ing increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1443. Also petition of the Country Editor Publishing Co. 
(Inc.), advising abandonment of tariff legislation until such 
time as it may appear that the two Houses of Congress are more 
in accord as to the form that this legislation should take; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1444. Also, petition of Fire Prevention and Range Improve- 
ment Conference at San Francisco, Calif., indorsing a fire pre- 
vention and range improyement bill authorizing a fixed yearly 
expenditure of Government funds for range improvements within 
the national forests to facilitate the use of existing ranges and 
the development of new forage areas for livestock; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1445. By Mr. GREEN: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Florida, urging Congress for the early passage of the pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1446. Also, petition of citizens of the State of Florida, urging 
Congress for the early passage of a more liberal pension legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1447. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of 17 members of Kathryn M. 
Kalbach Auxiliary, No. 44, United Spanish War Veterans, Co- 
lumbia, Pa., in support of House bill 2562, to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1448. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Gulfport, Miss., requesting an early yote on the Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1449. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Paul V. Bahney, 
S. C. Doty, Henry Working, and 50 others, for the passage of 
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bills providing for increased rates of pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1450, By Mr. HAMMER: Petition of 41 citizens of Randolph 
County, N. C., and vicinity, praying for the enactment of more 
liberal pension legislation for Spanish War veterans; to the | 
Committee on Pensions. 

1451. Also, petition of citizens of Randolph County, N. C., 
praying for the enactment of more liberal pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

1452. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition signed by many citizens of 
Rushville, Mo., and submitted by Anna L. Moore, of that city, 
asking for increased rates of pensions to all Civil War veterans, 
their widows, or suryivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

1453: By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Texas County, Mo., praying for the passage of legis- | 


lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1454. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition from citi- 
zens of Tacoma, Wash:, praying for increased pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. i 

1455. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 305 citizens of Trenton, 
Mo., and vicinity, praying for the enactment of more liberal 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1456. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of sundry citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., urging immediate relief for Civil War veterans 
and widews of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1457. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 67 citizens who are resi- 
dents in the Michigan Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids, recom- 
mending the enactment by Congress of the bills S. 476 and H. R. 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1458. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Dan- 
bury, in the State of Connecticut, urging the passage of legis- 
lation to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions. 

1459. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 52 citizens of 
Danforth, Me., advocating increased Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1460. Also, petition of 55 citizens of Washington County, Me., 
advocating increased pensions for Civil War survivors and 
widows of survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1461. Also, petition of 285 citizens of Madison, Me., advocating 
increased Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1462, Also, petition of 102 citizens of Togus, Me., advocating 
increased Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1463. Also, petition of 70 citizens of Augusta, Me., and 
vicinity, advocating increased Civil War pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1464. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1465. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Lawrence 
County, Ark., favoring the enactment of additional Civil War 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1466. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaronck, N. Y., with reference to the 10 per cent attached to 
initiation fees and dues as unjust in the Federal reserve act of 
1928; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1467. Also, petition of National Association of United States 
Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and Stations, Branch 
No. 1, New York, favoring the passage of House bill 2031, pro- 
viding for half holidays on Saturday throughout the year for 
Government employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1468. Also, petition of Albany Chamber of Commerce, Albany, 
N. Y., opposing the building of the St. Lawrence Canal by and 
with the cooperation of the United States; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

1469. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of Mrs. A. S. Nance, 727 
Capitol Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., and others, urging the passage of 
legislation in behalf of Civil War pensioners; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1470. By Mr. REID of Illinois; Petition of Betsy Hodgett 
and 61 others, residents of Kane County, Ill, urging the passage 
of legislation increasing pensions of all Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1471. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition signed by 
Ernest S. Breed and 135 other citizens of Lyndonville, N. Y., 
favoring legislation to provide increased pensions for Civil War 


veterans and widows of veterans, as advocated by the National Brock 


Tribune; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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1472. Also, petition signed by Joseph R. Hauley and about 70 
citizens of Perry, N. Y., requesting immediate consideration of 
legislation for increased rates of pension for Spanish war 
veterans; te the Committee on Pensions. 

1473. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of Pennsylvania 
State Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, in fayor of the 
Robsion-Capper educational bill and also for restriction of im- 
migration; to the Committee on Education. 

1474. Also, petition of General George Gordon Meade Camp, 
No, 75, in favor of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, granting 
pension to all honorably discharged soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War who served, during period from 1898 to July 4, 
1902, for 90 days or more and would under the pension bills be 
entitled to receive such pension; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1475. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of Crum, W. Va., in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1476. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of residents of Upton, Mass., 
urging increase in pension for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1477. Also, petition of residents of Millbury, Mass., urging 
increase in pension for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1478. Also, petition of residents of Shrewsbury, Mass., urging 
increase in pension for Civil War vetreans and widows of yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1479. Also, petition of residents of Worcester, Mass., urging 
increase in pension for Civil War veterans and widows of yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1480. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 54 citizens of 
Mount Ayr, Ringgold County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to 
increase the pension allowance now made to veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1481. By Mr. TILSON: Petitions of residents of New Haven 
and Meriden, Conn., and others, praying for increased pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1482. Also, petition of residents of Meriden, Conn., and others, 
praying for increased pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1483. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of Alma and St. Louis, Mich., urging more liberal pension legis- 
lation for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1484, By Mr. WASON: Petition of Charles H. Greenough and 
67 other residents of Lyme, N. H., asking for needed relief for 
veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

1485. Also, petition of Adeline Bachelder and 68 other resi- 
dents of Concord, N. H., asking for needed relief for veterans 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1486, Also, petition of Edward H. Bartlett and 36 other resi- 
dents of Keene, N. H., asking for needed relief for veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

1487. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of 283 residents of 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., for the passage of a Civil War pension 
bill for the veterans’ and widows’ further relief; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1488. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the eighth district of Pennsylvania, favoring legisla- 
tion to provide increased pensions for Civil War survivors and 
Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 5, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 4, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Ar. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Caraway Glass Howell 
Ashurst Connally Glenn Johnson 
y Copeland Goldsborough Jones 
Bingham Couzens uld Kean 
Black Cutting Greene Keyes 
Blaine Dale Hale La Follette 
Blease Dill Harris 
rah act — 2 McKellar 
Bratton Fletcher Hatfiel 
Frazier Hawes McNary 
Brookhart rge Hayden oses 
per Gillett Heflin Norris 
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Nye Robinson, Ark. Steck Vandenberg 
die Sackett Steiwer Wagner 
Overman Schall Swanson Walcott 
Patterson Sheppard Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mass. 
Phipps Shipstead Thomas, Okla. Walsh, Mont. 
Pine Shortridge Townsend Waterman 
Pittman Simmons Trammell Watson 
Reed Smoot Tydings Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. KI Ne] is necessarily detained by illness, 
and that the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is 
necessarily detained by matters in his State. 

I also desire to announce that both Senators from Mississippi 
[Mr. Hannisox and Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily detained in 
their State on important business. : 

Mr. MCMASTER. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Norbeck] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 


their names, A quorum is present. 


PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the acting Secretary of War, ex officio chairman of the 
Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the commission for the period from 
December 21, 1928, to October 1, 1929, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the acting Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to 


Jaw, a report of the activities of the National Board for the 


Promotion of Rifle Practice for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the annual report of the Commissioner of 


Education for the flscal year ended June 30, 1929, containing 


the annual report regarding Howard University, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, concerning 


the progress of the work on the Casper-Alcova irrigation project 


in Natrona County, Wyo., which was referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the ac- 
tivities of the Interior Department under the so-called war 
minerals relief act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 


He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report: 


from the superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, showing in 
detail the receipts and expenditures connected with the hospital 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

He also laid before the Senate two communications from the 


Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 


following reports, which, with the accompanying papers, were 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affgirs: 

A report showing the cost and other data with respect to 
Indian irrigation projects as compiled to the end of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929; and 

A report showing the expenditures by the Geological Survey 
on tribal and allotted Indian lands during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to Jaw, the forty-third annual re- 
port of the commission, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, 


pursuant to law, part 2 of the forty-third report of the commis- 


sion, sbowing the names and compensation of persons employed 
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for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 


POLICE AFFAIRS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only 
a moment, 

Yesterday afternoon a young man who said he was a United 
States marshal handed me a subpena, which I hold in my hand, 
beginning “Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The 
United States against John Doe.” I shall not read it, but I ask 
to have it printed in the Reconp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The subpœna is as follows: 

SUPREME COURT or THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

THE UNITED STATES v. JOHN DOE 
No. —, original, criminal docket 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES to Hon. Cote L. BLEASÐ, UNITED 
States SENATE. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the said court on Thursday, 
December 5, 1929, at 10 o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the United 
States, and not depart the court without leave of the court or district 
attorney, 

Witness, the Hon. Walter I. McCoy, chief justice of said court. Decem- 
ber 4, 1929. 

[SBAL.] FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM, Clerk. 

By Ror E. Boucusn, Assistant Clerk. 


Mr. BLEASE. This subpœna directs me to appear before the 
court this morning. I told the young man to tell whoever sent 
him that I would not be there. 

Mr. President, at an executive meeting, attended by the full 
membership of the police and fire department subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, which was 
designated at my request to conduct the investigation of police 
affairs in the city of Washington, held in the Capitol on Wednes- 
day evening, November 13, 1929, it was unanimously decided 
that it would be unwise and likely to defeat the purposes of the 
investigation to give out the names of any witnesses or to dis- 
close any facts which had been presented to the subcommittee, 
and the committee thereupon adjourned, and has not since met. 

Section 6, clause 1, of the Constitution of the United States 
of America reads as follows: 


The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for 
their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective Houses and in going to and returning 
from the same; and for any speech or debate in either House they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 


The Washington Post of Sunday, November 24, 1929, in an 
editorial says: 

False impressions have been spread abroad concerning conditions in 
Washington. 


I ask that that editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sunday, November 24, 1929] 
WASHINGTON, THE CITY 

The Washington fire and police departments were subjected to extraor- 
dinary trials during the last week, and magnificently met them all. 
With all the confusion and danger arising from the Seventh Street 


disaster, large fires, adverse weather conditions, and traffic conges- 


tion, the public-safety departments faithfully and efficiently performed 
their duty. The commanding officers and personnel of the fire and 
Police departments are entitled to the thanks of the people of Wash- 


‘ington. 


Notwithstanding the derelictions of individuals here and there and 
the impairment of morale resulting from too lenient treatment of 
insubordinate mischief-makers, the police department is doing good 
work. It does not deserve the abuse that has been heaped upon it by 
legislators whose intemperate language is shielded by constitutional 
immunity. The people of Washington have daily knowledge of the 
labor performed by individual members of the force and can testify 
that these men are faithful public servants. 

False impressions have been spread abroad concerning conditions in 
Washington. The grossly exaggerated statements of men in Congress 
have made it appear that Washington is undergoing a reign of terror 
and chaos, with erime rampant and the public-safety authorities both 
corrupt and incompetent. This is an utterly false picture of Wash- 
ington. Life and property are safe here. Public order is maintained. 
Although street traffic is dense at certain hours in certain places, 
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public comfort is greater here than in other cities. Taken as a whole, 
Washington stands in the forefront of cities as an orderly, comfortable, 
commodious, and urbane community, and containing larger and more 
varied advantages and attractions than other cities. It is one of the 
most important repositories of historic, artistic, and literary treasures 
in the world. Its avenues, parks, and public buildings are unrivaled. 

The residents of Washington are intensely proud of the National 
Capital. They demonstrate their public spirit by cooperating indi- 
vidually in the development of the city, although they are subjected to 
unjust burdens by the parsimonious policy adopted by Congress in 
refusing to lay upon the Federal Government its proper share of the 
cost of maintaining the Federal city. The people are resentful when 
Members of Congress, who are supposed to rest under obligations to deal 
fairly with Washington, go out of their way to slander the local gov- 
ernment and then vote against appropriations that would help to im- 
prove and develop the Capital. - 

Washington is the Nation's only city. It is the city belonging to 
every American citizen, wherever he votes. The reputation, the beauty, 
and the welfare of America's most glorious city are in the hands of 
its people, They have given it the most sacred name on the honor roll 
of humanity and have ordained that it shall be the chief among the 
world’s capitals, to be adorned with noble buildings and memorials as 
physical testimonials of America’s ideals. The citizen or legislator 
who befouls Washington is a defiler of himself as an American. He 
who strives to cure its shortcomings and labors for its upbuilding is 
doing honor to the country and to himself. 


Mr. BLEASE. Another editorial appears in the Washington 
Post of December 1 to which I wish to call the especial atten- 
uos of members of the District Committee. The editorial says, 

part: 

Members are not chosen because of any qualifications for handling 
problems of the National Capital. The more desirable committees are 
filled, and the District Committee must take what is left. 


I want to show them the nice compliment that is paid to 
eg 155 what is supposed to be one of the leading papers of 

8 city. 

Along with that, I ask to have printed in the Recorp certain 
newspaper articles in reference to this matter. (See also pages 
5839 to 5842, CONGRESSIONAL Record, November 20, 1929.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sunday, December 1, 1929] 
DISTRICT COMMITTEES 

Chairman McNary, of the Senate committee on committees, has sent 
letters to all Republican Senators, asking if they are pleased with their 
present committee assignments. A general realignment of some com- 
mittees is anticipated. The move paves the way for a new scramble to 
escape service on the District of Columbia Committee. The District 
Committee is notably unpopular with all but a few Senators whose 
home States are in close proximity to Washington. Most Senators 
would rather serve on a committee which gives them a strategic position 
to obtain advantages for their States. Devotion to the welfare of the 
National Capital does not guarantee any reward at the polls. 

Affairs of the District are in need of special attention at the coming 
session of Congress. The city has grown to an extent that is not 
realized by many Members of Congress from distant rural sections. 
Budget estimates which must be voted on are larger than ever before. 
No doubt they will seem excessive to some of the small-town representa- 
tives, but the District’s needs are excessive because of previous stinting. 
Washington is now one of the large cities of the country and it must 
have a budget to match its growth and development. Within the next 
few years extensive Federal building plans will be carried out. The 
need of committees that understand the city’s problems and will devote 
their energy toward solving them in both the House and Senate is 
obvious. 

The city has just passed through a period of hysteria to which a 
number of Senators have made notable contributions, Many are willing 
to heap criticism and abuse upon the District but few are willing to 
give time and energy toward constructive development. There should 
be committees in both the Senate and the House that are capable of 
defending the District against misrepresentation and of remedying 
conditions Wherever there is need. 

Little criticism can be made of the present Senate committee on 
District affairs, except that it includes a number of Senators who are 
only remotely interested in Washington. Members are not chosen be- 
cause of any qualifications for handling problems of the National Capital. 
The more desirable committees are filled, and the District Committee 
must take what is left. This residue includes some high-class men. 
But at the same time those men are quite likely to be so busy with 
affairs that interest their own constitutents, with national or interna- 
tional questions that they have little time to give to the District 
Committee. 

It is not to be supposed that there will be any change in procedure 
in the coming alignment of committees. But the committee on com- 
mittees might put forth an effort to assign to the District more Sena- 
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tors who will work for Washington from a constructive viewpoint. As 
the House committee on District affairs has not been organized since the 
last election there is opportunity also for improvement of that body. If 
Washington is to take its proper place among the capitals of the world, 
it must have strong committees in Congress. 


[From the Washington Herald, Sunday, November 24, 1929) 
TWO DICE GAMES, ONE OF “ NUMBERS FOUND IN RAIDS 


Seven persons were arrested on gambling charges and a number of 
others booked as Government witnesses in drives by Sergt. O. J. Letter- 
man’s vice squad and precinct police late yesterday. 

Entering a house in the 1300 block of Ohio Avenue NW. on a disor- 
derly-house warrant, Letterman's men arrested Tex Vester Cooper und 
Blanche Alma Cooper on charges of running a disorderly house and per- 
mitting gaming. 

The detectives say they found evidence of gambling and confiscated a 
pair of dice. They were forced to subdue James Henry Holtman, 1000 
block E Street NW. during the raid, they say, because he proved unruly. 
He was released on $25 collateral charged with disorderly conduct, while 
the other two were freed on $600 bond each. 

Later the vice squad swooped down on an establishment in the 2400 
block Nichols Avenue SE., where they allegedly found placing of bets in 
a “numbers” game in full progress, Those arrested and later released 
on $500 bond each were Charles E. Alexander, Robert P. Williams, and 
James G. Proctor, who were booked from the Nichols Avenue address. 

With the purpose of serving a traffic warrant on Herman E. Roach, 
600 block B Street NW., Policeman D. Sheldon, of the first precinct, 
gained entry in a house in the 600 block Fourteenth Street NW. 

He found Roach, he claims, busily engaged in a “craps game” with 
several others also taking part. The others were booked as Government 
witnesses and Roach was taken to the first precinct on a charge of per- 
mitting gaming, to gain release later on $500 bond. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., November 24, 1929] 


GAMBLING Squap MAKES NINA ARRESTS—WOMAN AND MAN RIZED AS 
CtimMax TO Day’s Work BY Vich SQUAD 


A man and woman were arrested late yesterday on charges of con- 
ducting a disorderly house and permitting gaming when Sergt. O. J. 
Letterman and his vice squad raided a house in the 1300 block of Ohio 
Avenue, where a dice game was reported in progress. 

The man gave his name at the first precinct as Tex Vesta Cooper and 
the woman said she was Blanche Alma Cooper, both of the Ohio Avenue 
address. They were later released in $1,000 bond each. 

While conducting the raid Sergeant Letterman said a man booked as 
James H. Holtman, 27-year-old ironworker, one of about a dozen alleged 
participants, voiced objections to the raid. He was taken into the first 
precinct and charged with disorderly conduct and released on $10 
collateral. 

OTHERS NOT TAKEN 


None of the other men, said to be workmen employed on Government 
buildings, was held. 

The raid was the third made by Letterman’s squad during the day. 

Six persons, five of them colored, were arrested and a quantity of 
alleged gambling paraphernalia was seized by the squad in two “ num- 
bers” raids in widely separated sections of the city in the morning. 

In the first raid Letterman and his squad, Detectives George C. Me- 
Carron, Richard Cox, and J. A. Mostyn, arrested two men in a near-beer 
saloon in the 1800 block of Seventh Street. The arrested men were 
William Kaplin, 57 years old, of the 1800 block of Seventh Street, and 
his colored assistant, Shepherd Benson, 23 years old, of the 1500 block 
of Seventh Street, who were taken to the eighth precinct station. They 
were held in $2,000 bonds each. 


“RESTAURANT IS RAIDED 


The raiding party next visited a colored restaurant in Anacostia, 
where they arrested four men, all colored, in the 2400 block of Nichols 
Avenue SE. 3 

At the eleventh precinct station house the arrested persons gave their 
names and addresses as Robert Paul Williams, 29, and his brother, 
Charles, 82, both of the 900 block of Howard Road SE.; Alexander 
Williams, 39, of the 2500 block of Nichols Avenue SE.; and Guy Proctor, 
36, of the 2600 block of Seigle Place SH. Police said they also took 
the names of 20 or more “ patrons” of the place, where they said they 
also found an adding machine, which at the time they entered was in 
operation tabulating numbers. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., November 24, 1929] 
Justice CLOGGED By LITIGATION JAM IN LOCAL COURTS—BENCH UNABLE 
TO KEEP ABREAST OF CASES—CONGESTION Grows WORsE—ROVER'S 
Orrien Is Now 756 INDICTMENTS BEHIND—EIGHTY-ONE PRISONERS 
AWAITING Tri4t—Two THOUSAND Five HUNDRED Lawsurrs PEND 
ING—MORB JUDGES NEEDED 


By Thomas M. Harvey 


Litigation in the District Supreme Court is almost hopelessly con- 
gested. Indictments to the number of 756, some of them 4 years old, 
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and ond, the Doheny bribery case, reported In 1924, are pending in the 
office of United States Attorney Leo Rover despite his action in dropping 
vy the “ nolle route” 780 cases to which he fell heir from former admin- 
istrations since he took office in April, 1928. Some of the nolled cases 
were nearly 10 years old. 

Weekly additions are being made to the number of indictments by the 
grand jury's reports, the Jast return of that body having included 66 
indictments. The police court ls daily holding large numbers for grand 
Jury action. 

Persons named in 322 of these pending indictments, some going back 
of 1024, bave never been apprehended; more than 300 others are on 
bond and 81 are in the District Jail awaiting action of the grand jury 
in their cases, No figures are ayailnble as to the number of persons 
who had been held under bond in police court and were awalling grand 
jury action November 1. 

Only 66 trials were held in the two criminal courts in October and 
112 pleas of guilty taken. 


CIVIL CASES JAMMED 


In the civil courts even greater congestion prevails. More than 1,000 
cascs were left unheard on the circuit court calendar at the completion 
of the court year last June, and no casés which have been ready for 
calendaring since July 1 were ever placed on the calendar. The total 
number of lawsuits pending is about 2,500. On the calendar is one 
case filed in 1914 and quite a number filed in 1922 as the result of the 
Knickerbocker Theater disaster. Many new suits are daily filed. 

Trials in the two law courts in October totaled 85. Of a total of 
1,622 equity proceedings, including divorces, which were pending June 
80, 1929, about 600 are shown ready for trial, and most of these have 
been on the calendar for more thon a year and one of those on the 
calendar wis started in 1920, Daily additions are being made to the 
number of pending suits and to the number ready for hearing, 

About 50 cases were ‘heard during October in the two equity courts. 
What is the cause of this congestion and bow can it be remedied? 

The Jack of sufficient justices stands out as the prime cause. While 
the population of Washington has trebled since the number of justices 
Was fixed at six and litigation has advanced by leaps and bounds, but 
one Increase has been made in the number of justices, und he has been 
on the bench but a few months. 


ILLNESS OF JUSTICES 


Unfortunate illness of several of the justices has also played no little 
part in the failure to bring cases to trial. Purely local cases are side- 
trackéd by the demand of Federal cases involving the oil scandals, and 
controversies growing out of the departmental activities, against which 
not only local people have grievances but also are brought into the 
District Supreme Court from all parts of the United States, because 
Washington is the place where Cabinet officers have to be sued. By 
congressional dictate Federal condemnation cases and appeals from the 
Public Utilities Commission are given preference over other duties 
of the court. Mandamus cases against a number of independent Goy- 
ernment agencles are always preferred over the usual trial work of 
the law courts. 

The last, but by no means least, of the contributing causes of delay 
in the trial of cases is the unprepuredness of some of the lawyers, who 
are not ready when tbe cases are called and who obtain postponements, 
which clutter up the calendar. Sometimes the lawyer is not to blame, 
because of the absence from Washington, and sometimes the death, of 
important witnesses, due to lapse of time between the filing of the 
suit and the calling of it for trial, and not infrequently the lawyer 
has difficulty in locating his client. 

Congress has in its hands the key to the solution of the problem how 
to get rid of the congestion. It should authorize the appointment by 
President Hoover of two more justices of the court. One of these 
might be assigned to a third crimina! court and the other to the dis- 
position of numerous motions and interlocutory proceedings, as well 
as the signing of ex parte orders. This lattcr arrangement would add 
an entire day in each week to ench of the four civil trial justices, who 
now devote all of Friday of each week and sometimes more to the hear- 
ing of arguments on motions. Appreciable inroads into the congestion 
of the courts wonld be bound to follow. 

CRIME COMMISSION NOTIFIED 


The attention of President Hoover's crime commission has been called 
to the condition of the local courts in a letter sent to the commission 
by United States Attorney Rover in answer to an inquiry for a tabula- 
tion of present criminal cases. Frank E. Cunningham, clerk of the 
court, has also forwarded to the commission a statement of the condi- 
tion of the civil dockets of the court and a cross section. of the work 
of the four civil courts for the month of October, showing just how 
many cases were heard and how long they had been on the trial calendar 
awaiting disposition. Mr. Rover has also furnished a clreck-up of the 
actiyity of the two criminal divisions of the court fer October. 

Rover's report discloses that there are 102 persons in the District 
jail awaiting indictment; arraignment, or trial. Of these, 81 have not 
yet. heard from the grand Jury, 28 have been Indicted but not yet 
been taken into court for arraignment, and 53 bave been arraigned and 
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await trial. A large majority of the defendants awalting trial, he 
points out, have been in jail only since August 1, and of those awaiting 
indictment a large majority have been in custody only since October 15. 

Of the 260 cases under indictment in which the accused have been 
able to make bond, Rover says 6 were indicted in 1026, 29 in 1927, 
59 in 1928, and 166 in 1929. 

Seven fugitives from justice out of the 322 pending cases against 
persons never apprehended, the prosecutor says, were indicted prior to 
March 31, 1924. Between March 31, 1924, and January 1, 1025, the 
accused in 0 Indictments have not been located; from January 1, 
1925, to January 1, 1926, 20 have not been found; from January 1, 
1926, to January 1, 1927, 31; from January 1, 1927, to January 1, 
1928, 55; from January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1920, 9S; while during 
the 10 months of 1929 a total of 105 fugitives are reported among 
those against whom indictments were reported, 

FIFTY-TIREE PLEAS OF GUILTY 

The record of cases for October in criminal division 1 shows pleas 
of guilty, 53; convictions, 18; acquittals, 9; disagreement, 1; and dis- 
missal for want of prosecution, 1, The entire month's session of 
criminal division 2 was occupicd in the Fall bribery trial. In criminal 
division 3 were pleas of guilty, 50; convictions, 25; acquittals, 14. Only 
two criminal courts are now in session. 

The statistical report of the condition of his office submitted to the 
Attorney General for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, shows the pendency on that date of 3,978 clvil cases. Law 
cases lead with 1,975, followed by equity cases of 1,022; 152 bankruptcy 
cases; 66 condemnation cases; 44 mandamus proceedings; 36 habeas 
corpus; 31 feeble minded; 20 requisitions, 16 lunacy cases; 9 adoptions; 
and 1 quo warranto proceeding. 

Since July 1 there have been filed 571 new equity sults and 543 law 
suits, bringing the total of pending cases to-day to 5,000. 

Of the cases heard in the two equity divisions during October, 7 were 
filed in 1926; 17 in 1927; 19 in 1928; and 1 in 1929. Of the law cases 
tried in October, 1 was filed as far back as January, 1925; 4 in 1926; 
28 in 1927; and 1 in 1928. 

Chief Justice McCoy, in speaking of the jurisdiction of the District 
Supreme Court at the recent dinner to Justice Wheat, declared, “It is 
the largest of any tribunal of the United States and perhaps in the 
world.” The court hears the usual cases that come before a State 
court and also a Federal court, to which is added unique jurisdiction 
of regulation and review of actions of Cabinet officers and of the Inde- 
pendent governmental agencies and commissions, 

There should be ample work for two more justices, 


DISGRACEFUL COURT CONGESTION 

If the President's National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement is in need of a demonstration of futility on the part of the 
legal machinery, none is more readily accessible than our own District 
police court. There, according to figures compiled by the assistant 
United States attorney in charge of all cases other than those involving 
the prohibition laws, the docket is so congested that a man demanding 
a jury trial to-day must wait for about two years before his case is 
called. The police court machinery is 400 cases behind schedule. 

Such a condition may be explained by the lack of facilities and per- 
sonnel, But it is not to be excused and should be remedied, For it 
constitutes a menace to law enforcement and an injustice to the ac- 
cused as well as to the accuser, An arrested suspect who asks for a 
trial by jury is entitled to one, and the Constitution promises him a 
speedy one. But he may be forced to spend months and even years in 
Jail before his case is called. On the other hand, he may be released on 
bond. Two years pass and the charge against him is “cold.” Witnesses 
have possibly disappeared, or their memory of the incident has become 
hazy. Rather than spend the time and money necessary to bring the 
case to trial, the district attorney will nol-pross and a man who may 
be deserving of punishment goes free. 

This deplorable condition is not confined to the police court. A plain- 
tif filing suit in the District Supreme Court to-day may expect a wait 
of from two to four years before hearing it called for trial. 

Crowded and congested court dockets have become too familiar in this 
country. One gréat difficulty is that the condition is accepted too read- 
fly as a necessary evil. It should not be accepted nor tolerated. If 
money is needed to correct what is wrong, money should be made avail- 
able. It could not be better spent than in restoring law and order to 
the courts. 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, November 26, 1929 
KELLEHER Jaw Term REDUCED TO Five Years—Cuter Justice McCoy 
Sers Asipe 15 Counts or 23 IN InpicrmentT—CLemency Is Resour 
Or REPENTANCE PLea—GAMBLER Has Seen ForLy or His Way, Su- 
PREMÐ Court is ToLDp—TRIBUNAL Rercsms TO Cur $7,500 Finr— 
Putsoxnn WILL Be ELIGIBLE FOR PAROLE IN EARLY Part or: 1931 
John B. (Dapper Jack) Kelleher, alleged “big shot“ of the local 
sporting fraternity, received clemency yesterday when Chief, Justice 
Walter. L. McCoy, in District Supreme Court, reduced the sentence he 
is now serving from 8 years and § months to 5 years. The chief 


justiec, however, did not reduce the fine, which remains at $7,500, 
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Koelicher’s appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District was denied 
early this month and yesterday he was brought into the District Su- 
preme Court on the high court’s mandate to hear the sentence affirmed, 

It was then that the chief justice surprised every one by setting 
aside 15 counts of the 28 in the indictment on which the defendant 
was conyicted last June at his trial on charges of setting up a gaming 
table in December, 1926, 

In addition the chief. justice ruled that the sentence should be 
effective as of June 15 last, instead of the date of the Court of Appeals 
decision, as is customary. 

Kelleher appeared in the court nattily attired. He wore a brown suit, 
brown shirt, brown tie, tan shocs, and a new gray hat. 

lie thanked Chief Justice MeCoy for the reduction of the sentence 
and also expressed appreciation to Assistant United States Attorney 
William H Collins, who prosecuted him. 

Leaving the courthonse to return to jail, Kelleher thanked news- 
paper men for consideration they had shown him at the trial and 
during his appeal. He declared that he bad heard that he was doing 
good work at the jail and that he would continue to be a model 
prisoner, 

ELIGIBLE FOR PAROLE IN 1931 


Kelleher will be eligible for parole within 14 months, it was stated 
yesterday. One-third of his sentence will be 20 months, and with ap- 
proximately 6 months already to his credit, due to Chief Justice Me- 
Coy's ruling, he has only 14 months to serve before becoming eligible. 

Kelicher was convicted primarily on the testimony of Charles Payne, 
who was Jointly indicted with him, Payne, said to have been a former 
employee of Kelleher, pleaded guilty shortly after the conviction of 
his codefendant and was given a suspended sentence. 

Chief Justice McCoy's action in reducing the sentence followed a 
statement to the court yesterday that Kelleher, during his {nearcera- 
tion, had appreciated the folly of his manner of living and threw him- 
self on the mercy of the court. He was represented by Attorney James 
Maloney. 

The chief justice stated that since passing sentence originally he 
had felt that the sentence perhaps was a little too severe and that he 
would reduce it by striking out the 15 counts. Kelleher originally was 
sentenced to serve 90 days on each of these counts. 


WOMAN SEEKS DIVORCE ON GAMBLING GROUNDS 


Alleging that her husband squanders and dissipates the largest part 
of his earnings in keeping company with women and gambling on horse 
races and cards, Mrs, Alice W. Lindsay, of 1601 Brentwood Road NE., 
yesterday asked the District Supreme Court to grant her a limited 
divorce from her husband, John C. Lindsay, of 809 Fourteenth Street 
NW., an employee of the Internal Revenue Department. 

The wife charges that for the past five years her husband has con- 
tributed little or nothing to the support of her and their two children, 
and that he deserted her on August 3, 1929. Attorneys Darr, Darr & 
Espey appear on behalf of the plaintiff. 

YOUTH, 16, IS ARRESTED ON AUTO THEFT CHARGE 

William H. Pendleton, 16, colored, was arrested last night by Patrol- 
man G. H. Gould, of the second precinct, and charged with stealing an 
nutomobile. Pendleton was arrested after he drove the machine into a 
gas lamp post at First and P Streets NW. 

The automobile, owned by Lawrence Myers, 21, 1236 Trinidad Avenue 
RE., was stolen Wednesday from Eleyenth and U Streets NW. Thurs- 
Gay niht Gould saw the machine. He arrested two youths who were 
with Pendleton, but the latter escaped. The two were released. 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, November 27, 1929 
Srorr Is FOUND GUILTY BY Juny IN Rum CHARGE—BSON oy Powrce Car- 
TAIN ENTERS AN APPRAL FROM Decision—STILL POSSESSION Count 
DISMISSED—GOVERNMENT Bases Case ON TESTIMONY oF Two POLICE- 
MEN—MISTAKEN [DENTITY PLEA OF DEFENSE—EVIDENCE ALSO INTRO- 
DUCED TENDING TO ESTABLISH ALIBI IN CASE 


Lindsey Spencer Stott, son of Capt. William G. Stott, of the third 
precinct, was convicted by a jury in police court yesterday on charges 
of transportation and possession of liquor in violation of the national 
prohibition act. The case originated prior to the enactment of the 
Jones Act. 

The jury found that the defendant was not guilty of possession of 
apparatus for the manufacture of whisky, as charged. 

Judge John P. McMahon, who presided, reserved sentence. 

Attorneys Harry Whalen and Louls Whitestone, who represented Stott, 
noted an appeal. 

BASIS OF APPEAL. NOTED 


The appeal was based on the declaration of Assistant United States 
Attorney James R. Kirkland that Stott was a traitor to his country. 
Stott was a former prohibition agent, and it was to this that the state- 
ment referred, ‘The appeal is based on the assumption that this declara- 
tion was prejudicial to the defendant, 
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The Government, during the course of the trial, set out that Police 
men John L. Prinkert and J. W. Carrol were watching premises in the 
rear of 2600 Garfield Street NW., where a garage was housed, The 
policemen testified that they saw a Ford sedan start into the garage, with 
lights on, and stop. They stuted that a man alighted and entered the 
garage, only to reappear later, While he was in the act of entering the 
automobile the police said they closed in and he disappeared. 

LIQUOR FIND RELATED 


The police testified that they found 152 one-half gallons of liquor in 
the garage and that one of them recognized Stott. A still also was 
found in the premises. 

Police testified that later, while they were following another auto- 
mobile out Connecticut Avenue, a Ford coupé trailed them and stopped 
at the Cathedral Garage. It was at the garage that Stott was arrested, 
it was brought out in the evidence, 

The defense claimed a case of mistaken identity, and introduced testt- 
mony to the effect that Stott had driven a friend home from his spart- 
ment on the night in question—December 1 last. Allegation was made 
that during the trip Stott saw another automobile with a policeman 
hanging from the side and followed it out of curiosity. 

The case was tried several months ago before Judge Isaac R. Hitt and 
resulted In a mistrial, 

TWO MEN ARRESTED IN BIG GAMING RAID—FORTY-THREH NAMES AE TAKEN 

AS WITNESSES IN ALLEGED BOOKMAKING HOUSE—POLICH FORCE WAY IN 


What police call one of the largest turf bookmaking establishments in 
the Capital was raided at 5.10 o'clock yesterday afternoon by three 
members of Sergt. O. J. Letterman’s vice squad. The raid was made on 
Ninth near G Street NW. 

Samuel Rapport, 89 years old, and Raymond W. O'Neill, 37 years old, 
alleged to be the proprietors of the place, were arrested on charges of 
setting up a gaming table and were later released on bonds of $2,000 
each at the first precinct police station. 

Forty-three persons were found in the establishment, according to 
police, who say the place was equipped with 4 telephones, 20 telephone 
switches, and hundreds of race-track betting slips. Their names were 
taken as witnesses against Rapport and O'Neill. Eighteen dollars in 
cash was also taken by the detectivos. 

The raid was led by Detective J. A. Mostyn, who rang the doorbell. 
As the door was opened he forced his way in with Detectives Richard 
Cox and George McCarron. 

A large crowd of passersby attracted by the police patrol gathered as 
the witnesses were hauled away. 


FURY CONVICTS CHINESH ON CHARGE OF MURDER 

Charged with first-degree murder, George Lee, alias Lee Kem Hem, 
Chinese, was convicted in the second degree yesterday by a jury in 
Justice Peyton Gordon's court. The Chinese went on trinl Monday on 
an indictment charging him with the slaying of Lee Num Kate, another 
Chinese, who was slain September 3 last at a laundry at 1005 Four-and- 
a-half Street SW. 

The jury was out less than an hour. Government testimony was to 
the effect that Hem had been shot and had then been struck on the 
head with a flatiron. Assistant United States Attorney William H. 
Collins represented the Government, while Attorneys Cedric Johnson 
and Joseph D. Kelly appeared for the defense. 


{From the Washington Post, Thursday, November 28, 1929] 


CAPITAL JURORS INTIMIDATED BY THREATS, CLAIM—COURT OFFICIALS 
CHARGE CORPORATIONS SNATCH Service Cnneks— Ox Man Nuno 
AFTER ACCEPTING Jury DUTY—EMPLOYERS TELL Women Tur Newp 
Nor Accept CALL TO TRIALS—AUTHORITIES Hoping CONGRESS WILL 
ActT—Many Ask JUDGES TO Excuse THEM, Savine Tawy Fran Loss 
or Joss 


Charges that certain firms and corporations in Washington are intimi- 
dating employees called for jury service are being compiled by court- 
house Officials and are expected to be transmitted to the proper authori- 
ties within a short time, it was learned yesterday. 

Ultimately it is hoped that the facts will reach Congress and that 
remedial legislation will immediately result. 

The most startling of the charges are: 

That the firms and corporations force employees who accept service 
as jurors to turn over the Government checks they recelve. 

That one man holding a responsible position in one of Washington's 
leading stores was summarily dismissed when, after he had served on 
a jury, he refused to tender the check to his employer. 


WOMEN’S CHECKS TAKEN 
That firms and corporations employing a number of women eligible 
for jury duty represent to them that they do not have to serve as jurors, 
In this instance, too, one of the weapons held over the women is that 
they must surrender their Government checks in order to keep their 
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positions. This is believed to be the point that has most infuriated the 
officials of the District Supreme Court and police court, since in most 
instances the Government check for a part of a week's jury service 
represents more than the woman would earn at her employment. 

Court officiais also are infuriated, especially in the District Supreme 
Court, by the fact that most of the firms and corporations have civil 
cases in the court, and when a verdict is against them their attorneys 
are loudest in their criticism of the caliber of the jurors of the District. 

Attention to this effort of employers to preyent employees from serv- 
ing on the jury has been called to the notice of court officials in the 
past. Those, however, were just isolated cases. Now, it is said, the 
practice is more or less widespread. 

FEAR LOSS OF JOBS 


Recently there have been a number of pleas from persons called for 
jury duty to the effect that if they serve they will lose their pay the 
days they serve; that they will be forced to surrender the checks they 
draw for such service; that they will lose their jobs. 

In a number of instances, women seeking to be excused from jury duty 
have declared that their employers told them that they did not have to 
serve. In most cases, however, the women make other inquiries, and 
that viewpoint is corrected. 

Courthouse officials, including Chief Justice Walter I. McCoy and the 
other justices, take pride in the present jury system of the District. 
The chief justice, from the bench, has often remarked that the caliber 
of the jurors of the District is not to be equaled anywhere in the United 
States. : 

CREDIT DUE TO JUSTICE 

Much of the credit for the present jury system in the District is due 
the chief justice. It has been more or less of a fetish with him, particu- 
larly since the jury shadowing scandals of several years ago. 

Many officials hope that the report will be compiled prior to the chief 
justice's retirement early next month. They would like to have an 
expression from him regarding the situation. 

However, whether the report, when completed, will be submitted to 
the chief justice, all the justices, or to the United States attorney could 
not be learned. 

NO CRIMINAL ACTION. 


It is said that the report shows evidence of coercion, extortion, and 
even interference with justice. However, it is not believed that any 
criminal action will result. There is a possibility that the report may 
be submitted to the grand jury in the hope that a presentment may be 
forthcoming. It is a matter which is said to affect the judicial system of 
the District, as well as the jury system, and it is believed that the pub- 
licity which would result should the grand jury return a presentment 
condemning the practice would be more effective than criminal prosecu- 
tion, if possible, at this time. 

Jury duty is a service imposed on every citizen, according to the court 
officials, and they believe that if the public knew the real facts that 
these implicated firms and corporations would suffer—not from any- 
thing the court had done, but because of public sentiment. 


HOPE CONGRESS WILL ACT 


While seeking to correct the present situation, those interested in the 
current investigation are hopeful that Congress will take cognizance of 
it, and will make it possible for a working man to accept a jury sum- 
mons without fear and trembling. 

“ Congress is always trying something on Washington,” said one court 
official; “why doesn’t it give us an ironclad jury law? The men on 
the hill seek to make Washington an example for the Nation so far as 
prohibition is concerned, but how can you enforce the law unless the 
jurors are given reasonable protection?” 

LITTLE GIRL ADMITS RAIDERS ; MOTHER HELD ON RUM COUNT—DETECTIVES 
SAY WOMAN SMASHED BOTTLES AS THEY ARRIVED 


Admitting members of the police vice squad to an apartment in a 
building on Seventeenth Street NW., near R Street, yesterday, a 
38-year-old girl unwittingly caused the arrest of her mother on liquor 
charges. The mother, Mrs. Shirley Marie Miller, 25 years old, pretty 
wife of “Radio Jack” Miller, prominent in local sporting circles, was 
charged with possession of liquor and breaking glass in the street. 

Investigating a complaint, the police squad, composed of Acting 
Sergt. Richard J. Cox and Detectives George C. McCarron and James 
Mastyn, called at the Miller apartment. Mrs. Miller, they said, an- 
swered the door in response to their knocks, and after the detectives 
had asked her a few questions the door was abruptly shut upon them. 

The detectives continued knocking at the door and in a few moments 
the detectives stated a pretty 3-year-old girl opened the door. 

“ Where is your mamma?” Cox asked. 

She's out on the porch, sir. Won't you come in?” the detectives 
stated the child politely responded. 

Accepting the invitation they were hurrying to the porch when Mrs. 
Miller appeared. Investigation by McCarron, it was said, revealed 
that a bundle of alleged liquor bottles were on the street under the 
porch, all broken except one, which was taken as evidence. 
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Members of the vice squad also arrested four men and seized a quan- 
tity of alleged equipment said to be used in “number” gaming in two 
other raids. 

In an apartment at Seventeenth and U Streets NW. the raiders 
arrested George Billow, 24 years old, of Ninth and Hamilton Streets 
NW., and William Hollman, colored, 27, of Florida Avenue NW., near 
Seventeenth Street, who were charged with permitting gaming. 

Maurice Shapiro, 36 years old, of Kenyon Street near Warder NW., 
was taken in a raid on 8 Street NW., near Fifteenth Street, and accused 
of permitting gaming. In another raid on U Street NW., near Ninth 
Street, Westry L. Dorde, colored, 21, of Ninth and T Streets NW., 
was arrested on charges of permitting gaming. Several witnesses were 
taken in each of the raids, but were released after questioning. 


MAN HITS CAR OF MAJOR’S WIFE, RELEASED ON BOND 

Alfred Le Croix, 44 years old, a contractor of Somerset, Md., was 
arrested by fourteenth precinct police on charges of reckless driving 
and released on $25 bond following a collision between the automobile 
he was driving at 5 o'clock last night at Wisconsin Avenue and Thirty- 
ninth Street NW. and a machine operated by Mrs. Gladys Lyman, 35 
years old, of 3608 8 Street NW. 

She is the wife of Maj. Albert Lyman, United States Army. Damage 
of $60 to the cars was reported. 

BURGLAR OBTAINS $31 FROM CASH REGISTER 

Gaining entrance to the Taylor Korman Oil Co. at Eighth and L 
Streets SE. early yesterday, thieves looted the cash register of $31. 
The robbery was discovered by James W. Bell, manager of the com- 
pany. The identity of a suspect was disclosed to detectives and a 
search was instituted. 

Robert Band told police that a thief smashed the rear door of his 
grocery store at 344 Fenton Street NE., stole $8 from the cash register, 
and escaped. 


{From the Washington Post, Thursday, November 28, 1929] 
Martinez Rum CASN DECLARED MISTRIAI—JURY FAILS TO REACH VERDICT 
IN HEARING INVOLVING EMBASSY AUTO—DEFENDANTS TELL STORY 

After deliberating for more than four hours yesterday a jury in police 
court failed to agree in the case of the United States v. Fred Martinez, 
and Judge Ralph E. Given declared a mistrial. Martinez, who leaped to 
fame early last fall when police pulled him out of an automobile belong- 
ing to the Cuban Embassy, was charged with possession of liquor in 
violation of the national prohibition act. A mistrial also was declared 
in the case of Maxwell Mitchell, who was jointly on trial with Martinez. 

The automobile in which the police found Martinez was operated by 
the valet of the Cuban Embassy, who claimed diplomatic immunity 
against subpena. Attorney John P. Mullen, who represented Martinez 
and Mitchell, urged a continuance of the trial, declaring that he hoped 
to be able to persuade the Cuban to come to court and vindicate his 
client, Judge Ralph E. Given, however, refused to allow the continuance. 

Martinez and Mitchell went to trial late Tuesday afternoon. Testi- 
mony of two policemen constituted the Government's case. They testi- 
fied that they raided a garage on I Street NW., near Twelfth Street, on 
the morning of September 3, and that when they entered Martinez and 
Mitchell fied. 

CAPTURED IN AUTOMOBILE 


One policeman overtook Martinez, he testified, in the Cuban Embassy 
automobile. The other policeman overtook Mitchell in a hot foot race, 
the testimony revealed. A large quantity of liquor was found in the 
garage, the police said. 

Both Martinez and Mitchell denied ownership of the liquor or any 
knowledge that it was on the premises. 

Martinez testified that he worked in Leonardtown, Md., and came to 
Washington on September 2 to see a friend who was ill at Providence 
Hospital, 

SOUGHT TO REPAIR CAR 

Early in the morning, he testified, he inquired about a garage to fix 
his car and was directed to the I Street garage. Martinez declared that 
he ran instinctively when some one yelled “ police,” not because of any 
guilt but because he was practically a stranger and abhors getting into 
trouble, 

Mitchell testified that he worked at the garage, and that Martinez 
brought his automobile in for repair. He stated that he had never seen 
Martinez before and admitted that he yelled police.“ He admitted 
that he ran, and averred that when he was curried back to the garage 
by the policeman who overtook him that there were no others present 
except Martinez and another policeman. On cross-examination by As- 
sistant United States Attorney David A. Hart, Mitchell declared that 
the man he worked for must have run, too, because he was not there 
when he was carried back. 

Hart attempted to draw from Mitchell an admission that when he 
was arrested some time previously on a charge of reckless driving, he 
was operating the automobile in which the liquor seized in the garage 
was found. This move was opposed by Attorney Mullen, 
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POSTS $500 AS GUARANTY FOR APPEARANCE—DODGES NEWS CAMERAS 


Representative Epwarp E. Denison, dry-voting Republican from the 
twenty-fifth Illinois district, posted $500 bond yesterday in District of 
Columbia Supreme Court for appearance at trial on a charge of vio- 
lating the national prohibition law. 

The Representative was indicted jointly with John Layne, said to 
have been his secretary at one time. Layne so far has not posted bond. 

The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co. went surety on 
the Representative’s bond. DENISON gave his local address as the Wash- 
ington Hotel and his home address as Marion, Ill. 

Apparently in an effort to avoid photographers and other publicity, 
the Representative appeared at the courthouse immediately after it 
opened. It was said that he had just arrived from his Marion home. 

The Representative is charged with having had a trunk full of 
assorted liquor in his room in the House Office Building. The indict- 
ment was based on testimony of prohibition agents, who sald that they 
traced the trunk after they had found a handbag containing whisky at 
an express office. 

While the case is said to have originated last January, it only re- 
cently was brought to the attention of the United States attorney. Due 
to statements by John Layne that he knows nothing of the liquor, an 
investigation is now under way to determine to whom the baggage 
found at the express office and in the House Office Building was con- 
signed. At the time of the raid, Dentson had just returned from 
Panama. He was said to have been accompanied on the trip by his 
nephew, Charles Lane. i 


— 


WOMAN THOUGHT TRAFFIC POLICEMAN WAS PLAYING 


A plea that she thought Traffic Policeman S. O. Tutt wanted to pass 
her automobile yesterday gained a tantamount acquittal for Clara K. 
Stildham, of 3800 Newark Street NW., on a charge of speeding. 

The woman, facing Judge Gus A. Schuldt in traffic court, admitted 
that she stepped on the gas, but said that when she heard the police- 
man’s automobile horn she thought he wanted to pass her, and 80 
speeded up. Policeman Tutt testified that the faster he blew his horn 
the faster the woman went. Judge Schuldt, however, took her personal 
bond. 


POLICE SEEK MAN AFTER AUTO CHASE—MATE OF GYPSY PRINCESS IS 
ALLEGED TO HAVE USED “ SMOKE SCREEN ” 


William Osborne, alias “ Juice” Osborne, who achieved considerable 
notoriety when he married a gypsy princess in 1927, was sought here 
on a lookout broadeast by eleventh precinct police that they wanted him 
on a “smoke screen” charge arising from a lengthy automobile chase 
early yesterday morning. 

Precinct police declared that Osborne, at the wheel of a sedan bear- 
ing Maryland tags, was pursued in another machine by Policeman Guy 
Rone, who was outdistanced after a thrilling race in Anacostia, 

Osborne was married in the latter part of 1927 to Julia Mitchell, 
gypsy princess. The wedding created a furor in the tribe and its 
“king” made a series of charges in an attempt to force the return to 
the tribe of the bride, who steadfastly remained with her husband. She 
faced exile from the tribe because she had refused to wed a man chosen 
by the tribal leaders, and subsequently she was arrested on larceny 
charges filed against her by the “king.” They were quashed. Soon 
afterwards the juvenile court dismissed charges against her of incor- 
rigibility. Other charges followed, but the case soon ended with the 
princess still the wife of the man she loved. 


EMBEZZLEMENT IS LAID TO CEMETERY EMPLOYEE 


Charged with having embezzled approximately $3,500 from a cemetery 
company for which he was sales manager, Walter A. Clark, 45 years 
old, of Allentown, Pa., last night was turned over to authorities from 
that city to be returned. 

Clark was arrested here yesterday morning by Detective Sergt. Carl- 
ton Talley on complaint of the Allentown police, He was held here as a 
fugitive from justice. The warrant on which his return was based 
charged that he had embezzled about $3,500, all of which, it is charged, 
he collected from people to whom he had sold burial plots. 


MAN IS HELD ON CHARGE OF BREAKING INTO HOUSE 


Charged with breaking into the home of Edward Buckley, jr., a pro- 
fessional bondsman, living at 3724 Windom Place NW., last Sunday 
Benjamin Culberson, colored, pleaded not guilty yesterday when arraigned 
in police court, but was ordered held under $2,000 bond for action of 
the grand jury, 

Culberson is alleged to have struck Buckley over the head when the 
latter entered the basement of his home last Sunday night. The negro 


was said to have been a former employee of the bondsman and was 
alleged to have known that Buckley carried on his person approximately 
$2,000 at all times, in order to furnish bail for incarcerated persons at 
a moment's notice. 
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DENISON GIVES BOND ON YVOLSTEAD COUNT—DRY-VOTING REPRESENTATIVE | HUMANE SOCIETY HEAD ARRAIGNED—OPERATING ANIMAL HOSPITAL WITH- 


OUT LICENSE IS CHARGE MADE 


James P. Briggs, of 622 C Street NE., president of the Washington 
Humane Society, was arraigned in police court yesterday on charges of 
maintaining an animal hospital without the necessary licenses. The 
ease was continued when defense counsel contested the word “ main- 
taining ” in the charge on which the defendant went to trial. 

Irwin R. Powers, local health inspector, declared that the dogs were 
kept at the establishment too long before they were shipped to the 
society's farm. He declared that at the time he inspected the premises 
six mangy dogs were present. 

Attorney J. J. Carmody contended that the dogs were kept at the 
place only a short time and that the place was not a hospital. Judge 
Ralph E. Given continued the case for a week in order to ascertain 
certain points of law in it. 

FEDERAL PRISONER SOUGHT By ROVER IN SCRIVENER CASE—HABEAS 
CORPUS PROCEEDINGS STARTED To Brixg Him Back TO CAPITAL— 
MAN ATTORNEY WANTS Now IN LEAVENWORTH—WITNESS IDENTIFIED 
Gun Near Derecrtiye’s Bopy as His Own, CLAIM 


United States Attorney Leo A. Rover yesterday instituted habeas 
corpus proceedings designed to return Henry Miller Moore, colored, to 
Washington for the grand jury investigation into the death of Detective 
Sergt. Arthur Scrivener, who was found dead from gunshot wounds 
in a Georgetown alley three years ago. Moore is now serving a 5-year 
sentence at Leavenworth on a charge of housebreaking and larcency. 

The negro, who was sentenced on November 12, 1926, is said to have 
identified in the United States attorney's office at that time a pistol 
found near Scrivener’s body as one which he had thrown into an ash 
can shortly before his arrest. 


ONE LINK IN INQUIRY 


Move to have Moore returned to Washington is but a link in the 
investigation which Rover hopes will solve once and for all time 
the question whether Scrivener killed himself, as the police claim, or 
was murdered, as the coroner’s jury asserted. Rover intends to ques- 
tion everyone who knows anything about the Scrivener mystery, He 
called 16 witnesses to appear before the grand jury Monday, when the 
investigation is scheduled to begin, and yesterday he subpœnaed 15 
persons for the second day. 

Lieut. Edward J. Kelly, former head of the police homicide squad, and 
former friend of Scrivener, is among the witnesses called for Tuesday. 


OTHER WITNESSES CALLED 


Others called are: Sergt. M. E. Furr and Pyt. H. A. Reed, of the 
seventh precinct; B. W. Thompson, of the detective bureau; Ira Keck, 
of the detective bureau; Dr. H. M. Dixon, of 2013 I Street NW.; Dr. 
Joseph Bateman, of 3026 Wisconsin Avenue NW.; Agnes Walsh, of the 
Westover Apartments, Twenty-fifth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW.; 
Edward R. Norris, 3123 N Street NW.; John Tabler, of 1319 F 
Street NW.; Katherine Murkey, of 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW.; 
Joseph Brannon, of 1409 Thirty-seventh Street NW.; Ethel Brannon, of 
3121 N Street NW.; Ellis Duke, of 1125 D Street NE., and Bruce L, 
Casteel, attorney, with offices in the Columbian Building. 


TAXI DRIVERS FINED FOR SEEKING FARES—SIX HAVE CHOICE OF $10 OR 10 
DAYS FOR VIOLATING HACK REGULATIONS 


Judge Gus A. Schuldt in police court yesterday gave assistance to the 
Trafic Bureau in its war on cruising taxicabs when he fined six taxi- 
cab operators $10 with the alternative of spending 10 days in jail. All 
were charged with violating the hack regulations. 

W. L. Pasour, District hack inspector, told the court that the conges- 
tion on F Street NW., where he alleged all the defendants had been 
apprehended, was deplorable, particularly about 11 o'clock at night, when 
the theaters are discharging patrons. 

Those convicted were Fred L. Peeples, of Bladensburg, Md.; George 
W. Hadder, of 401 Third Street NW.; William G. Rock, of 1411 T 
Street SE.; Alden M. Brill, no address; Nathan Edelman, of 524 Co- 
lumbia Road NW., and F. E. Kotz, of 2035 Bennett Street NE. 


SUICIDE NOTE CALLS POLICE CAPTAIN WRECKER OF HOME—RAYMOND DODD 
SCRIBBLES MESSAGE BEFORE HE ENDS LIVE 


A Metropolitan police captain was branded as the “rat who broke 
up my home” by Raymond W. Dodd, 37, in a suicide note written a 
few minutes before he ended his life by inhaling illuminating gas 
yesterday afternoon in a rooming house on I Street near North Capitol 
Street NW. It also advised the police to look into the liquor-drinking 
activities of the captain. 

Dodd, who had been estranged from his wife for several months, 
seribbled the following note on a writing tablet before ending his life: 

“ I forgive and ask forgiveness of all, but will say that Captain 
is the ‘rat’ who broke up my last home. Look into his liquor-drinking 
activities. 


“(Bigned) R. W. D. 11-26-29." 
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The note, made public by Coroner J. Ramsay Nevitt, who pronounced 
the death a suicide, was turned over to Major Pratt for investigation. 

Mrs. George Brew, who conducts the rooming house, smelled gas fumes 
shortly after 2 o'clock yesterday afternoon. They were traced to Dodd's 
room, Clarence Beatley, another roomer, battered down the locked 
door and found Dodd, partially clothed, lying on the bed with a gas 
tube at his side. 

Beatley opened the windows and tried to revive him. Police were 
notified. The rescue squad sought ineffectually to revive him by apply- 
ing artificial respiration. The suicide note was found on a bureau in 
the room. 

Dodd had apparently connected the tube to a gas jet in the room 
and inhaled the gas. Lieut. J. A. Sullivan and Patrolman A. R. Houch, 
of the sixth precinct, and Detectives E. E. Thompson and Thomas Nally, 
of headquarters, brought all the personal effects of the dead man to 
headquarters, where they will be examined. 

Mrs. Brew said that Dodd had been a roomer at her place since 
November 6, when he was released from Sibley Memorial Hospital. He 
had been conflned there since November 2, following an alleged suicide 
attempt. Earlier in the day a woman roomer said she heard groans 
coming from the room, but this was not an unusual occurrence. 

Mrs. Mary Dodd, his wife, visited the scene yesterday afternoon. 

Friends of Mrs. Dodd were unable to give her present address, but 
said she was living with friends. She is employed in the Government 
Printing Office. Prior to his recent illness Dodd was employed by a 
refrigeration company in Washington. 


From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, November 29, 1929] 


CLEVERLY EXECUTED SAFE CRACKING JOB MYSTIFIES POLICE—YEGGS GET 
$1,100 FROM CANDY STORE, LEAVING NO CLUES BEHIND—BELIBVED TO BE 
WORK OF PROFESSIONAL GROUP—DETECTIVE SERGEANT REPORTS HB 
FOUND DOORS AND WINDOWS SECURELY LOCKED 


Gaining entrance to Nunnally's candy store at 1208 F Street early 
to-day in such skillful manner as to leave no clue as to how they 
entered, thieves removed a 400-pound safe from the first floor to the 
cellar, blew it open with nitroglycerin and robbed it of $1,100.» 

Their skill in operating, during which they did not leave a single 
fingerprint, break a door or window, led Detective Fred Sandberg, 
fingerprint expert of the police department, and other detectives, to 
the belief that the robbery was the work of professional yeggmen—the 
first to operate in Washington in several years. 

The lack of clues also precluded any surmise as to the number of 
men who engaged in the job. 

The yeggmen overlooked $75 in currency, which had been placed 
behind a counter in a candy box, several hundred dollars in checks, and 
100 pennies in the safe. They may have left the latter though, it is 
pointed out, due to their excessive weight for so small a value. 

Detective Sergt. E. E. Thompson, who conducted an investigation, 
found the doors and windows of the building securely locked. A 
“jimmy” and an electrie-light extension cord were found, but neither 
of these is regarded as a material clue. 

The robbery was discovered when Burt Bell, an employee, opened 
the store this morning at 7.30 o'clock, in preparation for to-day’s 
business. 

Policeman J. E. Yost reported this morning that he and Eck McDer- 
mott, night watchman, had made an inspection of Nunnally's store and 
adjoining business establishments some time during the early hours of 
the morning when McDermott remarked that he “felt something was 
going to happen.” Everything was found in order at the time, Yost said. 


Woman Rovuts PURSE SNATCHER—STRUGGLES WITH COLORED MAN UNTIL 
PEDESTRIAN APPEARS AT SCENE 

Successfully defending herself when attacked by a purse snatcher last 
night on Lamont Street near Eighteenth Street, Mrs. Ethel M. Patton, 
who lives in apartment 305 at 1900 Lamont Street, prevented her assail- 
ant from snatching her pocketbook until he was frightened away by the 
appearance of a pedestrian. 

Mrs. Patton was walking on Lamont Street about 10.30 o’clock when 
a young colored man grabbed hold of her pocketbook. She refused to 
let go of it and struggled with the man for a distance of 20 feet before 
he was frightened away. 

As soon as the man released his hold on her pocketbook he ran a 
short distance, entered a waiting automobile, and quickly disappeared. 
Mrs. Patton told the police. She furnished a description of the man 
and his automosile and gave the police the license number. 

The would-be purse snatcher was frightened away by the appearance 
of R. W. Prince, 3172 Eighteenth Street. 

SEVERAL ROBBERIES REPORTED 

Several robberies were reported to the police late yesterday. Francis 
Lynch, 639 G Street, said he accompanied two colored men to a place 
on Bank Street to buy drinks. Later he discovered the loss of $210 
in cash and a stick pin worth $55. 

James McMaddy, apartment 301, 1736 Willard Street, told police of 
a visit a duplicate-key worker pald his apartment yesterday. Two suits 
of clothes valued at 890 were stolen. 


COAT STOLEN IN CHURCH 


Chauncy Grimes, jr., 429 First Street SW., removed his coat last 
night when he entered Zion Baptist Church, F between Third and Four- 
and-a-half Streets SW., and when he was ready to leave the church he 
was surprised to learn his coat had been stolen. He told police of 
his loss. 

Two shirts and a cooked turkey were stolen from the home of Albert 
Andrews, 1339 T Street, last night. Entrance was gained through the 
front door, which was not fastened. Andrews valued the stolen property 
at $10. 

MAN GETS SENTENCE FOR MANSLAUGHTER—ALONZO JACKSON RECEIVES 
SENTENCE OF SEVEN YEARS IN PENITENTIARY 


Justice Peyton Gordon to-day sent Alonzo Jackson, colored, to the 
penitentiary for seven years following his conviction of manslaughter in 
connection with the death of Marshall Woodward, also colored. Jack- 
son had been indicted for murder in the second degree, but the jury 
reduced the crime to manslaughter. He was defended by Attorney 
John H. Wilson. 

Perry E. Dutch was given a term of five years in the penitentiary for 
housebreaking and larceny. He broke into a garage of Thomas J. 
Crowell September 7 and took an automobile. He was arrested with 
the stolen machine in North Carolina and returned here. 
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Rams on HoLIDAY Nev 13 Arrests—Ninw CHARGED IN PoLICE COURT 
WITH POSSESSION OF WHISKY 


Thirteen arrests were made by police for violation of the prohibition 
law over Thanksgiving. Nine of these persons were charged with pos- 
session of whisky in police court to-day, one with transporting, another 
with possession and maintaining a nuisance, while Assistant United 
States Attorney James R. Kirkland and David A. Hart refused to make 
out papers against two persons, as police failed to obtain search war- 
rants before entering private quarters. 

Sergt. George Little, accompanied by Leo Murray and George Deyoe, 
made the largest whisky seizure of the period when they confiscated 270 
quarts of liquor. 

NO ARRESTS MADE 

No arrest was made in this instance, as the liquor squad lost a 
6-block chase, after which two persons abandoned the whisky-laden 
automobile and took to their heels. The chase took place on Bladens- 
burg Road NE. yesterday after the liquor squad had been “ tipped off” 
that a large load of whisky was going to be brought into the District 
on this road. 

Kirkland refused to prosecute Mrs. Shirley M. Miller, 25, 1600 block 
of Seventeenth Street, the wife of John“ Radio Jack” Miller, who was 
arrested Wednesday by members of the Letterman squad. The police 
were admitted to the Millers’ apartment by Mrs. Miller's 2-year-old 
daughter. The assistant United States attorney said as the police had 
No warrant they had no right to enter the premises. She was charged 
with possession and breaking glass. 


PROSECUTION REFUSED 


The assistant United States attorney's office also refused to prose- 
cute John R. Wright, 200 block of Third Street SW. Persons arraigned 
in court this morning were Frank Clay, first block of O Street, also 
arrested by Sergeant Little’s squad; Katherine Madden, 2400 block of 
Nichols Avenue SE.; John Byrd, unknown address; J. T. Clark, 1200 
block of N Street; Frank Rowley, 2200 block of Nichols Avenue SE.; 
Leroy Day, colored, 100 block of M Street SE.; J. E. Savoy, colored, 
first block of Gaggs Place SE.; William Reynolds, colored, 1700 block 
of Ninth Street; Garther Baskerville, 1000 block of Rhode Island 
Avenue; Thomas Brown, 900 block of F Street. 

“ RESIDENT" OF OCCOQUAN WHO SAYS HE BUILT IT JAILED AFTER FOUR 
HOURS’ FREEDOM 


Fred Bonnell gave his address Occoquan, Va., when arraigned before 
Judge Ralph Given in police court yesterday for being drunk and 
disorderly. 

The man says that he Is a first-class engineer and has built most of 
Occoquan during his many stays in the prison in the last three years, 
Judge Given verified the latter point. 

He admitted to Judge Given that he was released from the lock-up 
Wednesday afternoon at 4 o'clock after finishing a 2-month sojourn 
At 8 o'clock Wednesday night he was locked up again at the first 
precinct by Policeman A. W. Gaile, 

Bonnell waxed eloquent in defending himself yesterday. In fact, 
words flowed from his tongue so fast and with so much ease that the 
police court magistrate accused him of being intoxicated in court. 

Bonnell wanted a chance. “Give me something to be thankful for, 
Mr. Given,” he pleaded. I am a first-class engineer. Mr. , who 


is building a house on Garfield Street, needs engineers, and I have 
ability.” s 
“ How many times have you been here before?” asked the judge. 
“Really, I couldn't truthfully say, Mr. Given, but I have been in and 
out of Occoquan for three years. Why, I’ve built the place and never 
received a cent for my work.” 
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“I know you have been in court often when you call me Mr. Given,” 
responded the judge. All right, I'll give you something to be thankful 
for. One hundred dollars or six months, suspended. But I really expect 
that you'll be back to-morrow.” 


MOFFATT IS NAMED DEFENDANT IN SUIT 


William L. Moffatt, local investment broker, was named defendant to- 
day in a suit to recover $16,123, filed in the District Supreme Court by 
Jonas A. Rudolph, 666 E Street NE. Alice Moffatt, wife of broker, is 
named as codefendant. 

Moffatt himself recently was indicted on a stock-transaction charge 
after the case had been pressed by former Policeman Robert J. Allen, 

Rudolph alleges that Moffatt and his wife connived to defraud him of 
408 shares of Cities Service stock, which he had purchased for $16,123. 
The plaintif said that on July 5 the Moffatts induced him to turn over 
his stock as security for the purchase of 100 shares of the stock of the 
Chase National Bank, He alleges that the defendant broker sold the 
Cities Service stock and converted the proceeds to his own use without 
buying the bank securities. 

Rudolph is represented by Attorneys C. H. Merillat and G. H. 
Zeutzius. 

AA 


[From the Washington Post, Washington, Sunday, December 1, 1929] 


Policen ROSTER Is INADEQUATE, REPORT SHows—DatTa COMPILED BY 
Prat? Prove Force Neeps More Men—Wor IN NINE YEARS MORE 
THAN DoUBLED—PERSONNEL Is AUGMENTED ONLY BY 22 PER CENT IN 
Same PERIOD—EMERGENCY AUTOS OFFER SOMEN RELIEF—NUMEROUS 
Extra DETAILS OFTEN CAUSE LOSS OF FREE TIME 


By Bernard McDonnell 


Assuming that on the average day not even one policeman is ill, on 
leave, suspended, or otherwise absent from his regularly assigned duty, 
Washington has 186 policemen available throughout the mythical average 
day for patrol duty, according to statistics compiled by Lieut. L. I. H. 
Edwards at the direction of Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of 
police, who had the figures compiled for the information of Congress. 

This means that the average patrolman was responsible for more than 
a third of a square mile, the fraction being 0.37225 square mile. Some 
of these patrolmen are mounted on motor cycles, others have automo- 
biles belonging to the department, some bicycles. There are 62 of these. 
The foot privates, exclusive of the policewomen, number 124. 

Comparison of the authorized strength of the police department this 
year with the authorized strength a decade ago in the fiscal year 1920, 
shows that there has been an authorized increase of 363 men and police- 
women. But that is not an effective net increase, because 165 of this 
number was needed to provide for giving the policeman one day rest 
from duty in seven. That became effective in 1925. The actual in- 
crease in police personnel effective on any day therefore is 198, or an 
increase of approximately 22 per cent over the 899 authorized strength 
in 1920. 

WORK IS GREATLY INCREASED 


By way of contrast, the work which the police department is called 
upon to do, and does do, has increased enormously, as is shown by the 
fact that the total of arrests for everything from spitting on the side- 
walk to murder In 1920 was 48,647, while the total arrests in the last 
fiscal year numbered 121,577, which is about 148.5 per cent more than 
the 1920 total. 

But the number of arrests made by the Washington Police Department 
is but an indication of the work the department is called on to do, In 
the last fiscal year, for example, they found and temporarily cared for 
101 lost children; reported 518 water pipes and 450 water mains dam- 
aged; examined 6,317 building and miscellaneous permits; found 8 
abandoned infants; rounded up 34 straying animals; made out reports 
on 12,388 accidents; cared for 1,017 persons taken sick on the streets; 
attended 238 inquests; attended 2,882 fires and responded to 184 false 
alarms; closed 90 back gates which had been left open; investigated and 
reported 931 doors and windows which had been left open; and dis- 
covered and reported 4,850 instances where pavements were dangerously 
broken; 3,397 holes in roadways; reported on 13,099 dangerous build- 
ings; and 88 dangerous bridges. 

There were many other things, too, with which the department was 
concerned, including such things as unlighted and broken street lamps, 
damaged fire plugs, broken or dangerously damaged trees, bad sewers, 
filthy alleys and gutters, helped vessels and yachts in trouble on the 
river, recovered bodies of drowned persons, saw to the removal of dead 
animals, to say nothing of handling through police headquarters more 
than a quarter of a million telephone calls. The official number of tele- 
phone calls was 284,363. 


SPECIAL DUTIES LISTED 


There were special arrangements and work incident to parades and 
public celebrations, funerals, weddings, receptions, boat races, baseball 
games, and all of the other events where folks gather and one or more 
policemen are present, 

The number of hours spent in court testifying, getting warrants, and 
other business can only be conjectured, but the amount of time reached 
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up into the thousands of hours in the course of the year. All of these 
things are among the tasks of the men assigned to patrol duty. 
Eliminating from consideration the number of men taken away from 
their regular patrols on numerous occasions by one or another of these 
special tasks, the picture presented by the average figure of one patrol- 
man on duty throughout the day for each third of a square mile is 
considerably altered when the total figures are divided into groups. 


NOT SUFFICIENT POLICEMEN 


There are not nearly enough men to provide for such a close patrol 
of the outlying sections of the city, and by outlying is not meant, neces- 
sarily, those thinly populated sections along the District line. The 
twelfth precinct, for instance, has only enough patrolmen, when there 
is no illness, leave, or special duties to deplete the number, to provide 
one man for each 0.669 square mile. The eleventh precinct, compris- 
ing 17.584 square miles, bas one patrolman for each 0.9228 square mile. 
This precinct is not thickly settled and it is the largest of the 14. 

In some of the precincts it is an 8-hour “ trick” of duty for a foot 
patrolman to start at one end of his beat, reporting at the first box, 
and continue on from box to box before turning in at the last one at 
the far end of his beat. There are long beats in the seventh precinct, 
taking in Georgetown; the tenth, the eleventh, lying east of the Ana- 
costia River; the twelfth, which includes Woodridge and Brookland; 
the thirteenth, which includes Takoma; and the fourteenth, which 
includes Chevy Chase and Cleveland Park. 

Under the administration of Maj. Edwin B. Hesse, retired, and Major 
Pratt, present police chief, this seemingly desperate situation has been 
ameliorated by the use of automobile patrols and the use of emergency 
automobiles and reserves in precinct stations to respond immediately to 
any call for help. There is one emergency automobile assigned to the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth precincts, and the 
last four named each have four automobiles for patrol duty: 


FULL STRENGTH SELDOM AVAILABLE 


The foregoing figures take into consideration only the men available 
for patrol duty, but they assume a perfect attendance and availability 
of the full patrol strength. Needless to say, the full patrol strength 
almost never is available. On last October 17, for example, there were 
53 men absent because of illness, 66 on annual leave, 1 absent without 
leave, and 5 suspended. 

This total did not come out of the patrol force, however, but are fig- 
ures for the entire department, the full complement of which is 1,262, 
including the woman’s bureau, with 2 women officers and 21 women 
privates, but exclusive of 51 street-crossing policemen, whose salaries 
are paid by the street-car companies, 

The disposition of the entire force last October 17, which is cited as 
a typical day, aside from those off duty for the reasons specified, was 
as follows: Day off, 156; detailed to special duty, 58; prohibition en- 
forcement, precinct detectives, clerks, signal-system operators, 156; on 
reserve for emergency calls, 42; on traffic posts full 8-hour shift, 16; 
drivers of patrols and emergency and other vehicles, 57; assigned to 
automobile patrol, 100; bicycle patrol, 25; horse-mounted patrol, 14; 
motor-cycle patrol, 46; officers above rank of sergeant, engaged in super- 
visory duties, 34; foot patrol, including sergeants, 433. 


DAY OFF SOMETIMES LOST 


These figures include officers and men assigned to the detective 
bureau, to which all crimes of violence or felonies is reported. The 
detective bureau receives and investigates complaints of robbery, stolen 
property, assaults, murder, and other crimes. It also includes the men 
assigned to the chief clerk's office, where is kept and checked the prop- 
erty lost or stolen each year and recovered by the police. 

All of these duties require men and any study of the need for more 
men to patrol the city, police officials insist, must be based on an 
analysis showing the actual number of men ayailable for patrol duty 
divided by 3. This division is necessary because the policeman is re- 
quired to work only eight official hours a day; that is, if he doesn't 
have to spend two or three hours when off duty in court or at an 
inquest. 

Also, he is entitled to one day off in seven, provided there are no 
emergencies which demand that he remain on duty whether it is his 
day off or not. 


[From the Washington Post, Saturday, November 30, 19291 


NUNNALLY ROBBERY MYSTIFIES POLICE—INVESTIGATORS FIND NO TRACE OF 
YEGGMEN WHO BLASTED GIANT SAFE OPEN—41,100 IS TOTAL OF LOOT 
Handicapped by lack of fingerprints and other important clues, head- 

quarters detectives yesterday were endeavoring to piece together the 

circumstances surrounding the blasting of a safe and the robbery of 
$1,100 from Nunnally’s candy store, at 1208 F Street NW., Thanks- 
giving night. 

So ingeniously was the robbery carried out that the best investigators 
from police headquarters were unable to find the slightest hint that 
might lead to the perpetrators of the sensational theft, The use of 


gloves, of an extremely fine texture, prevented the tracing of finger- 
prints. 


1929 


The 400-pound safe was carried from the first floor of the store to 
the cellar where nitroglycerin was used to blow the steel doors apart. 
An electric wire extension of more than 100 feet was strung from a 
connection on the upper floor to the cellar. This was left behind by the 
robbers, A jimmy was also forgotten or intentionally left as a 
souvenir by the unwelcome visitors, 

In their haste of carrying off the loot, the yeggmen overlooked a 
check for $500 and $75 in currency, which had been left in a candy box 
behind a counter. 

The homicide squad was detailed to investigate. No material head- 
way had been made at a late hour last night, according to reports 
at police headquarters. 


LIQUOR SQUAD SEIZES MAN WITH 24 GALLONS 


Percy R. Kelson, colored, 34 years old, of G Street, near First Street, 
SW., was arrested by members of Sergt. George M. Little’s liquor squad 
at 2.45 o'clock yesterday afternoon in an automobile at Fourteenth and 
G Streets, NW., on charges of possession and transportation of 48 
half-gallon jars of liquor. 

He was held at the sixth precinct station. Members of the squad said 
they made their seizure when the car occupied by Kelson slowed down to 
avoid colliding with a preceding machine, 


MAN GETS SEVEN YEARS IN MANSLAUGHTER CASE 


Alonzo Jackson, colored, who was found guilty of manslaughter by a 
jury in criminal court on November 19, was sentenced yesterday by 
Justice Peyton Gordon to seven years in jail. The negro was tried 
on a charge of second-degree murder. 

Evidence introduced at the trial was to the effect that the negro 
had cut Marshal Woodward, also colored, to death with a pocketknife 
on August 9, last. 


DETECTIVES HOLD TWO IN PAIR OF RUM RAIDS 


In two raids staged shortly after 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon by 
Tenth Precinet Detectives A. M. Tolson, R. L. Jones, and W. S. Smoot, 
Patrick Audley, 51 years old, was arrested at his Sherman Avenue resi- 
dence near Buclid Street, NW., on charges of sale and possession of 2 
gallons of liquor. He was released on $2,000 bond. 

The detectives also arrested Robert Jackson, colored, 29 years old, 
in a structure on Thirteenth Street near Monroe Street, NW., where he 
is janitor, on charges of sale of liquor aud operating a numbers game. 
He was held at the precince station. 


SOLDIER HELD IN THEFT OF WATCH AT HOSPITAL 


Charged with grand larceny of a $60 watch, Samuel David Withers, 
19 years old, a soldier stationed at Walter Reed Hospital, was arrested 
yesterday by Detective Arthur Fihelly and Benjamin Kuehling, of head- 
quarters. 

According to police the watch was stolen on November 1 from Corp. 
Herbert H. Ham at the hospital. The prisoner admitted, the detectives 
said, taking the watch and selling it to a man who pawned it. The 
money was given to needy relatives, he said. The watch was recovered 
from a second-hand dealer, 


[From the News, Washington, D. C., Monday, December 2, 1929] 


District or COLUMBIA OIL Station Is ROBBED or $2,230 sy Two-Guyn 
BANDrT— LONE YOUTH ESCAPES AFTER Houpine UP RALPH Co. Max- 
AGER—Was Just GOING TO DEPOSIT COMPANY'S THREB-DAY RECHIPTS 
AT Tun TIMB OF DARING THEFT— POLICE GIVEN DESCRIPTION—VICTIM 
Says HR Saw Rosser DISAPPEAR Over TRACKS; May Have BEEN 
“ON THE INSIDE” 


A well-dressed young white man to-day held up the Ralph Oil Co., at 
Fourth and Bryant Streets NE., and escaped with $2,230, proceeds of 
the past three days. 

The bandit was masked with a gray muffler over the lower part of 
his face and carried two guns. 

Richard R. Ralph, the manager, was alone in the office at the time. 
The robber entered quietly and stood over Ralph where he was seated at 
his desk, counting the money preparatory to taking it to the bank for 
deposit, 

“i MEAN IT,” SAID BANDIT 

“Let me have it,” the bandit said briskly, pushing both automatics 
into Ralph's ribs. 

When the astonished oil man failed to comply promptly the robber 
said gruffly: 

"I mean it.“ 

Thereupon be put one gun in his pocket and with his free hand 
scooped up the stacks of bills and backed toward the door, still covering 
Ralph with the other gun. 

“ If you put your head out of that door in the next fiye minutes, I'll 
blow it off,” was the bandlit's parting remark. 

The man then went around the little 1-story frame building and dis- 
appeared over the railroad track in the wooded hollow beyond, 
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Ralph recovered from his amazement just in time to see the robber 
disappear from view. He was forced to abandon the chase, however, 
when he was seized with a heart attack. 

ROBBER “ON THE INSIDE” 


The oil man then called detective headquarters and twelfth precinct 
police, who responded and were given a careful description of the 
holdup man. They immediately began a search radiating outward 
from the oil station office. The Ralph Oil Co. maintains several 
branches in various parts of the city and in addition a considerable 
truck business of fuel oil from door to door of residences and business 
establishments. 

Ralph is conyinced that the bandit was either some one “on the 
inside” or who knew his business habits and the lay of the land in 
the vicinity thoroughly. 

NEVER ROBBED BEFORE 

It is Ralph's custom to “count the bank roll” about 9 o'clock every 
Monday morning. 

The office has never been robbed before, although one or two un- 
successful attempts have been made to break into the safe. 

There was an additional $150 in the safe this morning, but the 
robber made no attempt to open it. Neither did he bother with the 
silver and checks which were lying in another pile on the desk. 

The company is insured against holdups, so will suffer no loss. 

The bandit is described as being about 5 feet 8 inches tall, dressed 
in a dark suit and hat and an expensive dark-blue overcoat. 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Monday, December 2, 1929] 


YEGGS ROB CHURCH SAFE, GETTING $450—HAMLINE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
IS LOOTED OF SPECIAL OFFERING FUND 


Burglars who cared nothing for the fact that yesterday was Golden 
Rule Sunday, the message of which was “Be ye merciful,” last night 
or early to-day robbed the safe of the Hamline Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Sixteenth and Allison Streets of funds estimated at $450. 
The money included yesterday morning's collection and a special col- 
lection of $70, which was taken Thanksgiving Day for the Methodist 
Home for the Aged. f 

The robbery was discovered by William R. Schmucker, general secre- 
tary of the church, at 9.05 this morning when he visited the church 
to count the collection money in the safe and to make his customary 
Monday morning bank deposit. The safe, which normally rests in a 
corner of the church office overlooking a row of residences on Allison 
Street, was hauled 50 feet across a corridor and into the chapel ad- 
joining the main auditorium of the church. 

In the quiet of the chapel the burglars, who had gained entrance by 
smashing a section of the glass from the windows of the gymnasium 
on the ground floor, battered open the safe box and tore open each 
collection envelope to extract its contents. A wad of choir vestments 
had been used as a pillow for the safe. 

Whether the burglars were frightened away or whether their eyes 
fell upon the service and lesson leaf upon which was printed the 
“Be ye merciful” message for December 1, Golden Rule Sunday, could 
not be determined; but a score or more of the envelopes, some of which 
were torn, were left in the débris with their money content exposed 
to view. 

The robbery, Mr. Schmucker said, was committed some time after 9.30 
o'clock last night, for it was at that time that Harry P. James, chair- 
man of the church board of trustees, closed the office and left the 
building. 

Rey. Dr. Chesteen Smith, pastor of the church, was called to his 
church following the discovery of the.robbery and notified police, 
AUTOIST SENTENCED TO SEVEN MONTHS IN JAIL—PLEADS GUILTY TO 

CHARGE OF DRIVING WHILE DRUNK AFTER TWO COLLISIONS 


Charles Renfrew, 1121 Twenty-fourth Street, pleaded guilty to two 
charges of leaving after colliding and one of driving while drunk at 
police court to-day. He was sentenced to serve seven months in jail 
by Judge John P. McMahon. 

Renfrew said in court that a friend gave him a drink and that was 
the last he remembered until he became conscious in the lock-up at the 
traffic bureau. Police say that he ran into two automobiles yesterday 
afternoon on Twenty-third Street and failed to halt. 

Policeman J, Sincovitz, of the traffic bureau, made the arrest, It 
was one of the few cases on record at the court where a defendant 
pleaded guilty of driving while under the influence of whisky, 

ALLEN CHEERS SEEN AIMED AT POLICE—FAVORABLE REACTION TO CHARGES 
VINWED BY CAPPER AS CRITICISM OF OFFICERS 


Discussing to-day the size of the audience which turned out yesterday 
to hear former Policeman Robert J. Allen discuss the McPherson case 
and police affairs generally, Chairman CAPPER, of the Senate District 
Committee, said the favorable reaction of the public to Allen's charges 
seemed to indicate a widespread criticism in the District of law- 
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enforcement officers, He said it seemed from the reports that those 
who attended the meeting approved of Allen's stand. 

Senator CAPPER also expressed the belicf that outstanding executives 
should be obtained for the office of District Commissioner. The terms 
of two members of the board expire in February. In referring, however, 
to the type of men he thought would be desirable for the Board of Com- 
missioners, the Senator emphasized that he had no particular person 
in mind. 3 
ALLEN is CHEERED IN “ Expos” 'TatK—Pnrepicts TD Jury Prore 

CONDUCTED By HIMSELF IN MCPHERSON CASE 


Having been prevented from making a speech on the McPherson case 
to the present grand jury, Robert J. Allen, discharged policeman, deliv- 
ered it last night before a sympathetic audience of more than 3,000 men 
and women willing to pay for the opportunity, 

Taking as his subject the Inside of the McPherson Case, the for- 
mer policeman disclosed to his mixed “public” all the lurid defails 
of the mysterious strangling of Virginia McPherson, attacked the police 
department and the district attorney's office, and predicted there would 
be a third grand jury investigation of the Park Lane tragedy conducted 
by himself. 

The address was delivered from the stage of the Washington Audi- 
torium, the main floor of which contained some 2,000 persons, and the 
balcony of which had more than a thousand others, all of whom had 
paid from 25 cents to $1 for the privilege of hearing Allen’s “ exposé.” 


TELLS OF VISIT TO SCENE 


As a matter of fact, there was little Allen told his audience that was 
not already generally known, except the disclosures that he expects to 
conduct another grand jury inquiry and that he visited the McPherson 
apartment shortly after discovery of the body of the nurse, The latter 
was something he had not previously made known to many persons con- 
nected with the case. 

„There's going to be a third grand jury investigation of the McePher- 
son case,” Allen declared, and I’m going to conduct it. And John E. 
Laskey won't get in there, either!“ The statement, like many another 
one he made during the evening, was applauded roundly. 

Allen was applauded when he condemned the police repeatedly for 
alleged brutality, parking-light drives, and for activities of Inspector 
William S. Shelby and Lieut. Edward J. Kelly in the McPherson case. 
Mention of the name of Guy E. Burlingame, former police captain, 
brought hisses from parts of the hall. 

POINTS OUT STENOGRAPHER 


At one point Allen interrupted his discourse to call attention to the 
presence of a stenographer at a table in front of the platform. When he 
referred to this stenographer as a representative of the police depart- 
ment and said he thought the police were taking the record for use 
against him later, there were cries of throw him out” from the 
gallery. 

Allen declared he had heard a report that a “ high Government official 
by whom the mother of McPherson was employed” had called Inspector 
Shelby and induced him to order McPherson's release from the third 
precinct, where he was taken for a brief period after discovery of Mrs. 
McPherson's body. He said Lieutenant Kelly had protested against Me- 
Pherson's release. Allen let it be known for the first time last night 
that he was sitting in a restaurant in the Park Lane Building, off duty, 
at the time the tragedy was discovered, on the afternoon of September 
14. He said he went upstairs to the apartment, but left promptly when 
he saw his precinct captain and other officers in the apartment. He said 
their backs were turned, and he departed hurriedly because his superiors 
would have said he had no business there. 

He gave his own version of how Mrs. McPherson came to her death, 
leaving out none of the revolting details, He reiterated his charges that 
the nurse was murdered, leaving no doubt in the minds of those present 
as to the person he believes committed the act, although he avoided 
direct use of the name. 

OPINION OF DEATH 

In beginning his theory, Allen said: 

„It is not my purpose to convince you that McPherson committed the 
murder. I just want to state the facts. However, I baye the same 
opinion as all of you here to-night as to who did it. I won't rest until 
that individual is brought to justice. I don't claim my evidence would 
convict him in court, but I do say that the evidence should have gone 
to trial and left to the judgment of a jury of 12.” 

He criticized Laskey’s handling of the case before the second grand 
jury, which freed McPherson. He said he couldn't expect a friend of 
the police to prosecute the police, as, he chimed, would have been the 
case had McPherson been indicted. He expressed the opinion that 
Laskey had done “all in his power” to free McPherson, rather than 
prosecute him. 

In freeing McPherson, he said, the grand jury had to believe that “I, 
Mrs, Heavrin, Conductor Lewark, the janitor, and all others who testi- 
fied against him” would perjure themselves. 

He concluded with the statement that it would be “a long time before 
the District of Columbia will forget little Virginia McPherson.” 
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SMITH SENTENCE OF DEATH IN GIRL’S MURDER SET ASIDE—NEW TRIAL FOR 
CONFESSED SLAYER OF DAUGHTER IS ORDERED BY COURT 


The District Court of Appeals to-day set aside the conviction and 
death sentence of Franklin Ellsworth Smith, 50-year-old bank watchman, 
who admitted strangling to death his 19-year-old daughter, Bessie, at 
their honte, in the 1100 block of New Jersey Avenue, in September, 1928, 
with whom he had sustained illicit relations, 

A new trial was ordered in the court’s opinion, written by Justice 
Josiah A. Van Orsdel. United States Attorney Leo A. Rover announced 
that a retrial would be called early in January, 

The action of Chief Justice Walter I. McCoy, who presided at the 
trial, in refusing to instruct the jury on the doctrine of “ irresistible 
impulse“ when the defense was insanity, the appellate court declared, 
“deprived the defendant of a substantial right which the law accords 
him, and which is essential to a fair and impartial trial.“ 

COUPLE ARRESTED HERE ON CONNECTICUT CHARGE 

Harry Clifford Luff, 48 years old, and Daga Luff, 28 years old, repre- 
sented as his wife, were arrested to-day by Detectives Frank H. Varney 
and H. E. Brodie for the New Britain, Conn., authorities, a message 
from W. C. Hart, chief of police of that city, giving the information 
that they were wanted on a charge of embezzlement. 

The couple reached here last week, it is stated, on their way South, 
intending to remain a few days. They were located at the Annapolis 
Hotel. Luff was taken to the first precinct station, while Mrs. Luff was 
taken to the house of detention. 

Local police received no details of the complaint against the couple. 
New Britain officials naming no sum of money involved in the complaint. 
Luff said the affair was purely a legitimate financial one. 


[From the Washington Times, Monday, December 2, 1929] 
ALLEN CHEERED AS Hm Frays D. C. Pollen 


“The prosecution of McPherson was a prosecution of the Police 
Department, The police department had to get McPherson out of a hole 
to get out of a hole itself.” 

Speaking to a crowd that filled the Washington Auditorium, former 
Policeman Robert J. Allen last night declared that there will be another 
investigation into the death of Mrs. Virginia McPherson, pretty nurse 
who was found strangled to death in her Park Lane apartment Septem- 
ber 13 last, and that he would direct the procedure, “It won't be 
handled in the Laskey manner,” added the ex-policeman. 

Despite the freezing temperature, a crowd of 3,200 persons gathered 
to hear Allen's attack on the police department and its methods, and 
stamped, cheered, and whistled as the former “stormy petrel” of the 
police force spoke for two hours. 

Wild applause greeted Allen’s declaration that, when he began bis 
duties at a precinct, he was told that he would not have to buy liquor, 
“for the bootleggers would give it to me.” His statement that the 
police were against the public also brought a burst of cheers. 

Allen's review of mysterious deaths in the District began with the 
Gladys Houck death several years ago and ended with the McPherson 
case. The ex-policeman declared at the outset of his story of the 
McPherson case that he would give all details of the case without any 
attempt to convince his hearers who the murderer was. ` 

At this juncture Allen indicated two men who were busy taking notes 
at a table, saying: 

“I want to call attention to the fact that the police department is 
making a record of everything I say for possible use against me. 
Everything I will say to-night I can prove.” 

“Throw them out,” roared the crowd. Cheers, whistles, and roars 
of applause swept through the hall, The two men explained that they 
were making the shorthand record as employees of a local firm of 
publſe stenographers, and did not know the purpose of the record. 

Every step of his own investigation of the McPherson case, which 
resulted in the indictment of Robert A. McPherson, jr., by the first 
grand jury, was detailed by the former policeman. He avoided naming 
the person whom he believed to be guilty of the murder, however. 

Allen condemned John E. Laskey, special Assistant Attorney General, 
who conducted the second grand jury investigation, charging that 
Laskey “ handled the case as if he were trying to clear McPherson,” 
Allen also declared that, concerning the actions of the police in the case, 
he understood they “ got their orders” at the beginning of the case. 


TAKES POLL OF AUDIENCE 


“When the next grand jury hears the McPherson case—and it will if 
I'm living—the story will be different,“ declared the former officer. 
„I'm going to conduct it. No John E. Laskey will get in there if I 
can help it.“ The crowd again roared its approval. 

At one point Allen stopped his speech to ask that those who believed 
Mrs. McPherson's death to have been a murder to raise their hands. 
Nine out of ten of his hearers waved their hands in the air. Then 


Allen asked that those who believed that the pretty nurse committed 
suicide raise their hands, About 50 hands were raised. 


1929 


FIND MAN SHOT IN ALLEY 


A colored man with a bullet hole through his heart and a .45-caliber 
automatic revolver beside him was found in an alley just off Florida 
Avenue between Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets NW. at 6.30 a. m. 
to-day by Policeman William W. Orme, of the eleventh precinct. Orme 
immediately notified the eighth precinct, which took over the investi- 
gation. f 

The dead man was identified as George C; Frasier, who was reported 
to be a janitor at an apartment house in the 1800 block of Vernon Street, 

Police said they believed the man was shot about 3.30 a. m., as shots 
were reported heard about that hour, They held the shooting was sui- 
elde, as the watch, ring, pocketbook, and other personal effects of the 
deceased were undisturbed. 

The gun with which the shooting was alleged to have been done was 
turned over to the police of the eighth precinct. 

FINGERPRINT PLAIN ON SCRIVENER DEATH GUN, SANDBERG SAYS 

The murderer of Detective Sergt. Arthur B. Scrivener can be identi- 
fied by a fingerprint left on the gun which killed him if the police 
or the district attorney’s office will bring in the proper fingerprint, 
Detective Sergt. Fred Sandberg, chief of the identification bureau, is 
believed to have told the grand jury which began investigating this 
8-year-old murder case to-day. 

The fractional fingerprint found on the side of the weapon which 
killed Scrivener positively was not that of the slain detective, Sandberg 
said when he left the grand jury room. 

He told newspaper men that, while only a part of a print was obtain- 
able, there was enough for positive identification if a fingerprint of the 
person who handled the gun at the time of the murder was brought 
to him. 

BURGLARS LOOT CHURCH SAFE 

Yeggmen, some time during the night, entered the offices of the 
Hamline Methodist Episcopal Church, Sixteenth and Allison Streets 
NW., and stole $400 of the church funds. 

William R. Schmucker discovered the church safe in the chapel, 
where the thieves had moved it. The combination dial had been 
chiseled off, 

Dr. Chesteen Smith, pastor, told Detective Sergt. Joseph Waldron 
that nothing was missing except the money taken in yesterday's 
collections. 

Police say there might be some connection between this robbery and 
one recently at Nunnally’s candy store, 1200 block F Street NW. 


BARBER SHOP ROBBED OF $52, OWNER REPORTS 


Hamilton Jones, 1400 block Fourteenth Street NW., reported to police 
of the second precinct that the barber shop of which he is proprietor 
was entered last night and $52 stolen from the cash register. 

The thieves left no clue. 


DOCTOR PIERCE HITS CRIMH IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“The United States has the most money, the most power, the most 
laws, and the most criminals, Conditions in the Nation's Capital, in- 
stead of being better than in most other cities, actually are worse,” was 
the statement made yesterday by the Rey. Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 

Doctor Pierce's subject was Criminals in Washington, one of a 
series of sermons on “the religious aspect of current problems.” He 
said crime is on the increase and that the World War was partly to 
blame. 


STICKS UP GASOLINE STATION 


An unidentified bandit, armed with two revolvers, shortly after 10 
o'clock this morning entered the Ralph Oil Co., a gasoline filling station 
at Fourth and Bryant Streets NE., held up the proprietor, Richard R. 
Ralph, and robbed him of $2,230. 

Ralph, who was counting the cash in the office preparatory to gomg 
to the bank, was alone when the man entered. After the bandit bad 
pocketed the large roll of currency he threatened Ralph with his life if 
he made an outcry, and then left the building. 

The gasoline station proprietor, who was unarmed, said that the 
robber, after leaving the building, walked across a nearby vacant lot 
and then disappeared between a row of houses. 

Ralph, who lives in the 5200 block on Illinois Avenue NW., called 
headquarters detectives and twelfth precinct police. Inspector Sergts. 
W. J. DuBuskey and William Messer were assigned to the case. 

As nearly accurate description as possible of the robber was given to 
them by Ralph and by several people who reported seeing the man run 
across the vacant lot. 

The bandit apparently watched Ralph's activities for some time and 
had picked a moment when he was not busy. Few cars were on the 
street, due to the slippery pavements, 

Ralph said that the loss was not covered by insurance. 
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MISSING FUNDS FOUND HERE 


Fifty thousand dollars of $60,000 alleged to haye been stolen from the 
Chatham-Phoenix Bank, of New York City, through forgery and counter- 
feit orders have been located in the Washington Loan & Trust Co. by 
Federal agents and operatives of the Burns Detective Agency, it was 
authentically learned yesterday. 

According to Benjamin Gunner, manager of the Washington branch 
of the detective agency, the money had been deposited to the account 
of C. F. S. Westergaard, a former clerk in the foreign department of the 
New York bank. 

Westergaard, who is now the object of a nation-wide search, came to 
Washington early in November and negotiated two letters of credit for 
$20,000 and one for $10,000 leaving for parts unknown several days 
later. 

The Burns agency acted as representative for the District of Colum- 
bia Bankers’ Association aud the American Bankers’ Association. 


— 


From the Washington Times, Monday, December 2, 1929] 
CONTEMPT FOR POLICE ALARMS SENATOR CAPPER 


Serious consideration is being given by friends of the District in Con- 
gress to the situation which will be created in February, when the terms 
of the present civilian District Commissioners expire. 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, chairman of the Senate District 
Committee, revealed to-day that be and his colleagues are more or less 
in a state of bewllderment regarding the seeming contempt in which at 
least some of the District residents hold the law-enforcing machinery 
of the city. 

CONFIDENCE NEEDED 


They see a solution of the problem in the appointment of strong, out- 
standing characters in whom the public will have great confidence to the 
place now held by Commissioner Proctor L. Dougherty and Commis- 
sioner Sidney F. Taliaferro, 

One of the incidents which has caused amazement in congressional 
circles, as cited by Senator Capper to-day, is the reception given last 
night to former Policeman Robert J. Allen when he spoke at the local 
auditorium on the McPherson case. 

“Tt would seem as though the people—at least a large number of 
those who last night cheered Allen—seemed to hold the police authori- 
ties in contempt,” said CAPPER. This is a very serious matter, and I 
am at a loss to find a remedy for it.” 


ANOTHER INSTANCE 


“There was another incident along these lines not so long ago. At 
that time a large audience gathered at a benefit for a trio of alleged 
gumblers who were committed to jail, but who refused to ‘squeal’ on 
others who were working with them. The gathering of these two large 
audiences in seeming protest against enforcement machinery indicates 
that at least a part of the people are not in sympathy with the manner 
in which affairs are being conducted.” 

Senator Carrer indicated that the matter of appointments to the 
District commissionerships had already received White House considera- 
tion. He intimated that several months ago the President had discussed 
the matter with a view to being prepared to appoint recognized execu- 
tives and men of outstanding ability to the vacancies. 


ONE TYPE CITED 


It was further intimated that consideration is being given to the 
possibility of amending the law in order that the President may go out- 
side of the District in selecting men for the commissionerships in the 
event that he can not find men of the caliber desired within the city. 

Senator Carrer in indicating the type of men desired pointed to the 
President's selection of Alexander Legge, nationally famous business 
man, to head the Farm Board. 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, December 3, 1929] 
CAPPER ADVOCATES NEW HEAD FOR CITY—WANTS NATIONALLY KNOWN 
FIGURE TO RUN DISTRICT GOVERNMENT—ALLEN TALK CONSIDERED 

For the first time since he has been chairman of the Senate District 
Committee, Senator CAPPER (Republican), of Kansas, yesterday expressed 
the opinion that a change is needed in the local government. 

Capper said that it would be a “ fine thing“ if some outstanding man, 
some nationally known figure, could be placed at the head of the city 
government to “straighten things out.” 

The Kansan’s proposal, which was entirely informal, came after he 
had read accounts of the lecture given Sunday night in the Washington 
Auditorium by former Policeman Robert J. Allen. 

According to these accounts the 8,000 or so persons in attendance 
sent up lusty cheers every time Allen lashed away at the police 
department. 

“That was a very unusual occurrence,” CAPPER said. “How far- 
I don't 
Anyway, such an occurrence is 


reaching is this antagonism toward the police department? 
know, but I would like to know. 
provocative of thought.” 
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Here Capper expressed the opinion that a strong executive was needed 
in the city government. Before he would do anything about obtaining 
such an executive, however, the Senator said that he would first want 
to talk to President Hoover. 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, December 4, 1929] 


STILLS ARE MOVED AS Crooks Look on—RuMors RUN RIFE WHILE 
Preparation Is Mann ror Day ExniBri—8SBgow THEN POSTPONED 


While hundreds of shoppers looked on with awe at what they believed 
to be a raid by Federal prohibition authorities in the heart of the 
F Street shopping district yesterday, two truck loads of stills, coils, 
mash boxes, and other illicit liquor paraphernalia were removed from 
the untenanted store at 1303 F Street NW., were the Citizens Service 
Association and others interested in educating the public to strict law 
observance had planned to open an exhibit to-day. 

When that supposition was dissipated, rumor was rife that the 
Prohibition Bureau had put its foot down on the proposed exhibit in the 
belief that it would be of more educational value to the criminally 
inclined than to potential law observers, but this statement also was 
denied. It was announced that the exhibit was indefinitely postponed 
because of the last-minute discovery that the lighting and heating sys- 
tems of the store are hopelessly out of commission. 

The exhibits were loaned by various departments of the Government, 
by the Anti-Saloon League, the Army Medical Museum, and other groups 
which have been cooperating in an effort “ to present in striking pictorial 
fashion the disastrous physical, economic, and moral effects of intoxi- 
cating liquors.” It was strongly emphasized, however, that neither the 
Prohibition Bureau nor any other Government agency was standing 
sponsor for the exhibit. 

T. B. Jarvis, executive secretary of the Citizens Service Association, 
who, together with Mrs. Shelly Leporte, has been particularly active in 
making arrangements for the exhibit, explained that its purpose was to 
develop a clearer understanding of the working details of the Govern- 
ment in prohibition enforcement, and to show the good that arises from 
voluntary obedience to laws that have been enacted and carried into 
effect by the crystallized opinion of the majority of the people. It was 
announced that the exhibit probably will be staged in the spring. 

Prohibition Bureau officials said that their paraphernalia was placed 
in the store Friday, and that it was removed yesterday upon notification 
by Jarvis that the exhibit would have to be postponed indefinitely 
because of the lack of heat and light, 


“ PHANTOM ” BURGLAR STEALS 1,400 PENNIES AND ESCAPES 


A “phantom” burglar invaded the Peoples drug store at 1901 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW. early yesterday. Unsuccessful in an attempt to 
rob the safe, the burgler ransacked the place and then made off with 
1,400 pennies. The manner in which he entered and left is a mystery. 

The strange robbery was discovered about 8 o'clock yesterday morning 
by Lyle L. Burrows, assistant manager, when he opened the store for 
business. . Detective Sergeant Arthur Fihelly, who investigated, was noti- 
fied that the store was securely locked and bolted when it was opened. 

The store had been closed between the hours of midnight and 8 a. m. 
yesterday. Police were told by T. A. McClintic, who delivered milk at 
the store about 8 o'clock, that there was no evidence of a robbery at 
that time, 

Other robberies reported yesterday included a complaint from Arthur 
R. Bradley that his tailor shop at 1401 Seventh Street NW. had been 
entered and $81 worth of clothing stolen, 

Tobacco and pipes, valued at $35, were reported stolen from a store 
operated by Louis Mandis at 1906 Seventh Street NW. by thieves who 
smashed a rear door. 

MAN AGAIN INDICTED IN MACDONALD KILLING—ALFRED S. ALDRIDGE ACCUSED 
OF MURDER IN DEATH OF POLICEMAN—OTHER BILLS RETURNED 

Alfred Scott Aldridge, colored, was indicted yesterday by the District 
grand jury on a charge of first-degree murder in connection with the 
death of Policeman Harry J. MacDonald, who was fatally wounded on 
the morning of July 6 last by two negro bandits whom he had placed 
under arrest. MacDonald apprehended the men just after they had 
attempted to rob a drug store at Seventeenth and Q Streets NW. and 
was taking them to a call box when the gunplay began. The policeman 
killed one of the negroes, Albert Aldridge, who is said to be a brother 
of the Indicted man. 

The United States attorney’s office was forced to seek a new indict- 
ment as a result of a plea in abatement filed in regard to the first 
indictment which was returned by the summer grand jury. The sum- 
mer grand jury was attacked on the ground that a woman pensioner 
of the Government was a qualified member of it. 

The indictment against Aldridge was 1 of 27 returned by the grand 
jury. The body, however, ignored charges against 10 persons. 

Charles Wright, who was charged with homicide as the result of an 
automobile-pedestrian collision last September 29 at Eighth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., in which the pedestrian, Horace W. Bell, 
was killed, was exonerated. Testimony before the grand jury was said 
to have been to the effect that it was raining and that Bell stepped in 
front of the automobile, 
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The grand jury also refused to indict Marie Wyona Stevens, who was 
charged with larceny after trust. The girl was alleged to have obtained 
an automobile from a rent-a-car agency and to have driven it to North 
Carolina, where the car is said to have been broken down. Returning 
to Washington by rail the girl was arrested, was released on bond, and 
shortly afterward was married. 

Other charges dropped by the grand jury included: Bertha M. Davis, 
robbery; William Peterson, carnal knowledge; William Willis Brown, 
carnal knowledge; William Green, assault with a dangerous weapon; 


‘Elsie Monroe, assault with a dangerous weapon; Edward V. Jones, 


assault with a dangerous weapon; John Dillon, jr., impersonating an 
officer; Jesse Stewart, housebreaking and larceny. 


MAN ACCUSED OF PASSING FOUR VALUELESS CHECKS 


Robert Baldwin Myers, 45 years old, who described himself as a real- 
estate agent and gave an address on Sixteenth Street NW. near L Street, 
was arrested yesterday by Detective Sergts. Ira E. Keck and Bernard 
W. Thompson, of headquarters, and charged with violating the bad 
check law. 

The detectives reported that they had received complaints from a 
local hotel to the effect that Myers had passed four checks, totaling 
approximately $1,000, during the summer, and the checks proved to 
be worthless. 

HALF MILLION LEVIED IN POLICE COURT FINES—-NEW MARK CERTAIN THIS 

YEAR AS 1929 ASSESSMENTS TO DATE REACH FIGURE ONLY $17,000 SHORT 

OF BANNER TOTAL OF 1924 


Whatever may be the contributing causes—automobiles, prohibition, or 
un increase in crime—the fact remains that fines and forfeitures in 
police court have mounted from 1902, when for the 12 months they 
totaled $65,954.15, to an 11-month total in 1929 of $496,417.27. The 
1902 figures are the earliest carried in police court annals. 

Continuing down the years it is found that the total for 1909 was 
$95,299.57, while in 1919 the total was $251,265.13. 

The year 1924 was heretofore the banner year for the police court 
when fines and forfeitures totaled $517,383.29, but this year will be a 
record breaker. Figures in the financial office of the court show that 
so far for December fines and forfeltures have amounted to $3,754.20, 
which, added to the 11-month total, gives a total of $500,171.47, which 
is just a little more than $17,000 shy of the record mark, With an 
average of more than $40,000 monthly established for the year, it 18 
safe to assume that the present year’s aggregate will set a new mark. 

Police court officials attribute the fact that this year's total will 
surpass last year’s to the fact that it includes the greatest total for 
a month ever amassed in the court—$65,810.65 in July. Most of this 
sum was paid for traffic violations. 

They also declare that the advance from 1902 to the present year is 
largely attributed to traffic violations, although admitting that since 
1919 a greater per cent has been attributable to heavy fines for prohibi- 
tion law violations. 

An indication of the big advance this year is seen from a comparison 
of the first 11 months of 1928 as compared with the same period for 
this year. The total for that period of last year was $411,799.63 as 
compared to $496,417.27 for the current period. 

Figures for the months of 1929 are: January, $40,406.02; February, 
$34,307.43; March, $40,541.55; April, $41,793.68; May, $46,857.88; 
June, $45,351.65; July, $65,810.45; August, $47,272; September, 
846,353.42; October, $43,774.28; November, $43,949.11. 

During the first 11 months of this year the United States branch of 
the court levied the following fines: $6,985.55, $4,641.84, $10,639.86, 
$9,124.04, $9,645.68, $12,235.45, $0,553.15, $9,832.72, $7,495.87, $4,936, 
$7,453.77. 

The District of Columbia court during the 11 months exacted the 
following fines and forfeitures: 813,902.42, $11,401.27, $11,074.02, 
$14,467.34, $13,196.01, $11,520, $15,091.52, $13,972.78, $17,120.55, 
$14,409.90, $14,884.48. 

Traffic court assessed the following fines and forfeitures during the 
period: $19,517.75, $18,264.32, $18,827.67, $18,202.34, $24,016.19, 
$21,596.20, $41,165.78, $23,466.50, $21,737.50, $24,401.38, $21,610.86. 
TRIO IS ARRESTED IN GAMBLING RAIDS—"“ BOOKMAKING ” APPARATUS, SLIPS, 

AND MONEY SEIZED ON LOUISIANA AVENUE—MAN GIVES POLICE BET 


Gambling establishments in the downtown districts were dealt a 
severe blow yesterday afternoon when Precinct Detective R. R. Carroll 
and Policeman H. G. Wanamaker, of the first precinct, led three raids 
and took three men into custody on gambling charges. 

Harry Edward Rockelli, 38 years old, living on Four-and-a-half Street 
SW., one of the best known sportsmen in the city, was the first to be 
visited by the raiders. Rockelli’s place on Louisiana Avenue near Ninth 
Street NW. was found to contain “ bookmaking" apparatus, and money 
and slips were seized, the police say. He was charged with permitting 
gaming and was released from the first precinct on $50 bond. Police 
say Rockelli does a large business with employees of Center Market. 

William Jura, 42 years old, of Twelfth Street near E Street NW., was 
taken into custody when the raiders visited his place, looked around, 
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and then accepted, they say, a $3 bet from a man who picked a loser 
in the third race at New Orleans. Jura was held for $2,000 bond. 
Records for the past month, showing, it is charged, winnings and losses, 
were seized as evidence. 

The third man, Paul Ray Parkhill, 29 years old, was arrested in front 
of an uptown newspaper office. He was booked for permitting gaming, 
and was released on $25 collateral. 


[From the Washington Times, Wednesday, December 4, 1929] 
OFFICIAL “ COMMUNIQUE” REPUDIATED BY HEAD OF POLICE Force 


The official “ communique” of October 30, 1926, given to 15 news- 
paper men by high officials and detectives of the Washington police 
department, branding Detective Sergt. Arthur B. Scrivener a suicide, 
to-day stands repudiated by the head of the police force, who then was 
chief of detectives. 

As witness after witness before the grand jury which is probing 
this 3-year-old killing has knocked prop after prop from the police 
suicide theory, Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, last night gave 
out an official statement denying that the police believe Scrivener a 
suicide. 

“Neither I nor the police department have ever said Scrivener com- 
mitted suicide,” Pratt declared. 

When questioned about the story of Scrivener having a malignant 
disease, which a number of witnesses declare Lieut. Edward J. Kelly, 
deposed chief of the homicide squad, told them, Pratt said: 

“I never said that. I imagine the rumors that he had a disease 
became prevalent as a result of the refusal of Doctor Bateman to tell 
about Serivener's condition when he testified at the coroner's inquest.” 


BATEMAN DENIES RUMORS 


Doctor Bateman yesterday unqualifiedly denied to newspaper report- 
ers, as he left the grand jury room, that Scrivener was in anything but 
perfect health at the time of his death. He specifically denied that the 
slain detective was suffering from a malignant disease which would 
have interfered with his marriage to Miss Helen Barnes Parker of 
McLean, Va., now Mrs. John F. Maragon, of Chicago, which was set 
for the night fcllowing his death. 

Pratt also claims to have found the fingerprint on the side of the 
weapon which killed Scrivener, and which Detective Sergt. Fred Sand- 
berg, chief of the identification bureau and a nationally known finger- 
print expert, told the grand jury existed. 

FINGERPRINTS SEARCHED 


Pratt was unable to state why, in the three years which have elapsed 
since the discovery of this print, the police have done nothing to trace 
the fingerprint. t 

He said, however, it might have been the fingerprint of Detective 
Sergt. Thomas Nally, who picked up the weapon in a handkerchief 
and took it to headquarters. But he has never ordered an efort made 
to find out. 

District Attorney Leo A. Rover is said to be instituting an ex- 
haustive search of more than 3,000,000 classified fingerprints on file in 
the Department of Justice and 4,000,000 on file in the War Department 
to ascertain if the party who made the print on the death gun can be 
located. 


KELLY READY TO QUIT IF HE HAS DECHIVED 


Lieut. Edward J. Kelly, former chief of the homicide squad, chief 
investigator of the Scrivener death mystery and leading exponent of the 
suicide theory, is ready to be kicked out of the police department in 
disgrace if he has withheld any important fact from the public. 

On November 18, 1926, Lieutenant Kelly issued the following formal 
statement to newspaper men: 

“I can positively state that there are no facts being withheld in this 
ease, and if any officers, myself included, have held out anything, and 
have not given a true version of our investigation to the police officials, 
we should be kicked out of the police department in disgrace and be 
investigated by the grand jury.” 


“ LOVE-KNOT ” RING STOLEN 


A “love-knot” ring valued at $10 was reported stolen yesterday 
from the home of Miles Hammond, 2115 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 


ALLEN CROWD Scorrrep AT By DOUGHERTY 


People will go to a good show. This explains why a large crowd of 
Washington residents went to hear an officially discredited and dis- 
charged policeman, Robert J. Allen, give his views on the McPherson 
case, according to District Commissioner Proctor L. Dougherty, 

Commissioner Dougherty thus commented on a published statement 
in which Senator ARTHUR Carrer, of Kansas, chairman of the Senate 
District Committee, was quoted as saying he was shocked at this exhi- 
bition and other evidences of disrespect for law-enforcement machinery 
in the District on the part of some citizens. 


CITES ANOTHER CASE 


Senator Capper also cited a benefit performance at a local theater 
given in behalf of a jailed gambler and heavily patronized by his 
friends and sympathizers. 

A solution of the question of growing disregard for law would be 
appointment of outstanding able men who can hold the public confl- 
dence to the District commissionership, in the opinion of Senator 
Capper and other congressional friends of the District. 

The terms of Commissioner Dougherty and Commissioner Sidney 
L. Taliaferro expire in February. 

Dougherty, in commenting specifically on Allen's address, said he did 
not believe that a majority of his audience had been in sympathy with 
him but that they had attended out of curiosity. r 


CASE NOT SO BAD 


He said, in his opinion, there is not a great disrespect for law in 
Washington. As an aid to its stricter enforcement, he said he welcomed 
President Hoover’s message to Congress suggesting that Washington 
be made a model city with respect to enforcement of laws and par- 
ticularly the prohibition law. 

Dougherty praised the President's suggestion that legislation be 
enacted more sharply defining the duties and powers of the commis- 
sioners and police, but claimed that the situation at present is “not 
so bad.” 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, December 4, 1929] 


Law OBSERVANCE Bopy Houtps First or Four MEBTINGS—COMMITTEE 
oF Five HUNDRED PRESENTS BURLESQUE ON LAW ENFORCEMENT— 
PLax Is REPRODUCTION OF Murper AcTion—Opzn Forum To Bu 
HELD TO-NIGHT As SECOND FEATURE OF PROGRAMS 


In opening their “four big nights program” the Committee of Five 
Hundred for law observance and law enforcement last night presented 
the popular murder drama, Who Killed Earl Wright? a burlesque on 
legal procedure, court trials, law enforcement, and good citizenship 
generally before a large crowd at the Cavalry Baptist Church. 

The play was a reproduction in part of a famous murder trial in the 
State of Iowa. The defendant, Frank Lloyd, with Merle Van Kirk 
acting the part, was charged with having killed his best friend, Earl 
Wright, by knocking him against a fence post during a drunken brawl 
and scuffle over a bottle of booze. 

In the drama Dr. William S. Abernethy presided as judge; O. G. 
Christgau was prosecuting attorney; T. B. Jarvis, defense counsel; 
David A. Hart, coroner; Gus Cerimele, the bootlegger, Tony Mancuso; 
Laura Lindley, the widow of Earl Wright; Mrs. Orrel Moody, mother 
of the defendant; Mrs. F. Scott McBride, Mrs. French, at whose home 
the brawl and murder occurred; Ernest A. Short, bailiff; James S. 
McCarthy, sheriff; and Clarence M. Kiefer, court reporter. 

BOOTLEGGER IS CAPTURED 

The court scene was that of a loosely conducted country court trial 
in which the usual examination of jurors and witnesses is conducted 
along extraneous lines with inane questions, objections, exceptions, and 
melodramatic features. 

The climax occurred when Lloyd named Tony Mancuso, who is 
in the courtroom, as the man from whom they bought the liquor, and 
the judge ordered the sheriff to catch Tony, who attempts to flee. After 
a chase the sheriff stops Tony and drags him back into the court where, 
under orders from the judge, he is handcuffed and held. 

In their pleas to the jury, both the prosecution and defense counsel 
made much of the widows, orphans, and gray-haired mothers in the usual 
manner. In attempting to shift the blame for the murder, the defense 
counsel charged the bootlegger was to blame, and he forthwith delivered 
a scathing tirade against the prosecuting attorney and the court for 
allowing bootlegging to continue in the community. 

REJOINS THE ATTACK 


In his rejoinder to that attack, the prosecuting attorney admitted the 
prohibition law had not been enforced properly, but said he was not 
being given proper cooperation by the citizens in the enforcement of 
the liquor law. He also attacked the defense counsel, charging him 
with defending all bootleggers before the court, and declared the law 
could not be enforced without cooperation from the citizens and the 
elimination of the activities of “shyster" lawyers. 

After a few minutes’ deliberation, the jury, comprised of Capt. Robert 
E. Doyle, commander of the eighth precinct police station, as foreman; 
E. M. Bryan, Ishmael Burton, A. Turner Cox, Percy Foster, C. C. Harris, 
Bart Pigman, Mrs. N. M. Pollock, Miss Elizabeth Reiss, Mrs. H. Edson 
Rogers, Mrs. George A. Ross, and Mrs. J. B. Williams, returned a ver- 
dict finding Lloyd guilty of murder and holding the bootlegger and 
citizens generally equally responsible. 

The judge sentenced Lloyd to eight years in the penitentiary. Then 
he ordered the sheriff to bring Tony, the bootlegger, before the bar of 
justice and, after bitterly assailing Tony and his ilk, the judge revokes 
a suspended sentence he had previously imposed upon the man and 
sends him to the penitentiary. 
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As the second part of the 4-day program, an open forum on law 
observance and enforcement will be held to-night at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, during which James M. Doran, Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, and William S. Abernethy, president of the Citizens Service Asso- 
ciation, will be the principal speakers. As a special feature, the motion 
picture, Sins of the Father, featuring Emil Jannings, will be shown. 
The public is invited to the meeting. 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, December 4, 1929] 


SUPPORT OF LAW ASKED BY HOOVER—-WANTS WASHINGTON AS MODEL CITY 
FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


. The District of Columbia should be the model of city law enforcement 
in the Nation. While conditions here are much better than in many 
other cities, they are far from perfect, and this is due in part to the 
congestion of criminal cases in the Supreme Court of the District, 
resulting in long delays. Furthermore, there is need for legislation in 
the District supplementing the national prohibition act, more sharply 
defining and enlarging the duties and powers of the District Commis- 
sioners and the police of the District, and opening the way for better 
cooperation in the enforcement of prohibition between the District ofi- 
cials and the prohibition officers of the Federal Government. It is 
urgent that these conditions be remedied, 

No one will look with satisfaction upon the volume of crime of all 
kinds and the growth of organized crime in our country. We have 
pressing need so to organize our system of administering criminal justice 
as to establish full vigor and effectiveness. We need to reestablish faith 
that the highest Interests of our country are served by insistence upon 
the swift and even-handed administration of justice to all offenders, 
whether they be rich or poor. That we shall effect improvement is vital 
to the preservation of our institutions. It is the most serious issue 
before our people. 

Under the authority of Congress I have appointed a national com- 
mission on law observance and enforcement, for an exhaustive study of 
the entire problem of the enforcement of our laws and the improvement 
of our judicial system, including the special problems and abuses growing 
out of the prohibition laws. The commission has been invited to make 
the widest inquiry into the shortcomings of the administration of justice 
and into the causes and remedies for them. It has organized its work 
under subcommittees dealing with the many contributory causes of our 
situation and has enlisted the aid of investigators in fields requiring 
special consideration. I am confident that as a result of its studies 
now being carried forward it will make a notable contribution to the 
solution of our pressing problems, 

Pending further legislation, the Department of Justice has been striv- 
ing to weed out inefficiency wherever it exists, to stimulate activity on 
the part of its prosecuting officers, and to use increasing care in examin- 
ing into the qualifications of those appointed to serve as prosecutors, 
The department is seeking systematically to strengthen the law en- 
forcement agencies week by week and month by month, not by dramatic 
displays but by steady pressure; by removal of negligent officials and 
by encouragement and assistance to the vigilant. During the course 
of these efforts it has been revealed that in some districts causes con- 
tributing to the congestion of criminal dockets, and to delays and 
inefficiency in prosecutions, have been lack of sufficient forces in the 
offices of United States attorneys, clerks of courts, and marshals. These 
conditions tend to clog the machinery of justice. The last conference 
of senior circuit judges has taken note of them and indorsed the depart- 
ment's proposals for improvement. Increases in appropriations are 
necessary and will be asked for in order to reinforce these offices. 

The orderly administration of the law involves more than the mere 
machinery of law enforcenfent. The efficient use of that machinery and 
a spirit in our people in support of law are alike essential. We have 
need for improvement in both, However, much we may perfect the 
mechanism, still if the citizen who is himself dependent upon some laws 
for the protection of all that he has and all that he holds dear, shall 
insist on selecting the particular laws which he will obey, he under- 
mines his own safety and that of his country. His attitude may obscure, 
but it can not conceal, the ugly truth that the Jawbreaker, whoever he 
may be, is the enemy of society. We can no longer gloss over the un- 
pleasant reality which should be made vital in the consciousness of 
every citizen, that he who condones or traffics with crime, who is indiffer- 
ent to it and to the punishment of the criminal, or to the lax perform- 
ance of official duty, is himself the most effective agency for the 
breakdown of society. 


{From the Washington Herald, Wednesday, December 4, 1929] 


DRY ENFORCEMENT IN DISTRICT LAX, HOOVER DECLARES—STRICTER RUM 
LAW AND EXPANSION OF FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM SOUGHT 


Lax enforcement of liquor laws in Washington and necessity for en- 
largement of the Federal Government's building program here were 
emphasized by President Hooyer in his message to Congress yesterday, 
He said the Capital should be the model enforcement city for the entire 
Nation, but is “far from” that. 
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Blaming the breakdown of prohibition here on lack of authority on the 
part of the commissioners and local police, congestion of criminal cases 
in the Supreme Court of the District and absence of cooperation between 
the local and Federal authorities, the President said: 

“It is urgent that these conditions be remedied.” 


[From the Washington Post, Thursday, December 5, 1929] 


CAPPER BILL SEEKS Two New Justices—Kansan Acts TO CLEAR AWAY 
District SUPREME Court DOCKET CONGESTION—FOLLOWS Hoover 
View 


A bill to provide the District of Columbia Supreme Court with two 
additional justices was introduced in the Senate yesterday by Chairman 
Capper, of the Senate District Committee. 

Thus within 24 hours after President Hoover in his annual message 
had expressed the hope that Washington would be made a model of law 
enforcement, CAPPER acted toward bringing the wish to fruition. 

In his message President Hoover complained about the congestion in 
the local courts, and it is to relieve this that Capper now proposes two 
additional judges. 

Later Capper will introduce a bill to give Washington a special pro- 
hibition enforcement act, or else will throw his influence behind a simi- 
lar bill introduced by some other Member. 


COURT CONGESTION CRIME AID 


In introducing his bill for two additional judges Capper said that the 
President, in pointing to the congestion in the criminal courts here, had 
struck the “ heart of many of our troubles.” 

“The congested docket,” he said, “is the criminal’s most potent ally. 
It operates also against the innocent, denying them opportunity to clear 
their names by open trial. It is our most serious drawback to effective 
law enforcement. Crime laughs at clogged courts. 

We view with considerable apprehension the grave statements that 
the District attorney's office has 756 pending indictments, some of them 
4 years old; that 322 persons named in these indictments have never 
been arrested; that 300 are out on bond and that 81 are in the District 
Jail awaiting trial. 

In the civil court 2,500 suits are pending. It is impossible for the 
justices to hear more than 50 cases a month in the two equity courts. 
Iliness of justices causes a further delay. The obvious solution to this 
Serious condition is the expansion of the facilities of the District 
Supreme Court.“ 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, December 3, 1929] 

BLEASE INTIMATES GRAND JURY BIASED, IN LETTER TO ROVER—REQUEST TO 
GIVE DATA IN SCRIVENER CASE is REFUSED—“ NONSENSICAL " HE WRITES 
IN LIGHT OF M’PHERSON QUIZ OUTCOME 


Replying to an invitation from United States Attorney Rover to sub- 
mit any information he may have relating to the Scrivener case, Senator 
Coz Bieass, Democrat, of South Carolina, wrote to Mr. Rover to-day 
a letter in which he sharply criticized the second grand jury investiga- 
tion of the McPherson case and declared that in view of the outcome of 
the McPherson inquiry it would be “ nonsensical” to submit any matter 
to the present grand jury “where an unbiased or unprejudiced result 
would be expected.” 

The letter of the South Carolina Senator contained the first knowl- 
edge that Rover had written to him yesterday to ask for any data he 
may have bearing on the death of Detective Sergeant Scrivener, the 
Investigation of which bas been reopened after three years. The reply 
of Senator BLEAsE reads as follows: 


Hon. Leo A. Rover, 
United States District Attorney, Washington, D. O. 

“Dear Sm: I have yours of December 2, which reads as follows: 

Mr Dran SENATOR BLEASE: The grand jury this morning com- 
menced an investigation into the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the death of Detective Sergt. Arthur Scrivener, which occurred on the 
morning of October 13, 1926. 

“*T have been advised that you may have in your possession some 
information which would be helpful in arriving at the truth surrounding 
the death of Mr. Scrivener. 

“*T should, therefore, appreciate it if you would send the information 
to my office so that it may be presented to the grand jury. 

“* Sincerely yours, 
„LO A. ROVER, 
United States Attorney.“ 

“After the result of the investigation by the present grand jury into 
the death of Mrs. Virginia McPherson, I think it would be very non- 
sensical to submit any matter to them for consideration where an 
unbiased or unprejudiced result would be expected. 

“With my kindest regards, I am, 

“Very respectfully, 
“Cote L. BTAASx.“ 

It was the present grand jury which decided not to return an indict- 
ment against Robert A. McPherson, jr., the husband of the dead nurse. 


So YF ed 


— g 
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McPherson had been indicted by the previous grand jury, but it was 
found later that one of the members of that grand jury was ineligible 
to serve because she received a pension from the Government, and it was 
decided to have the new grand jury hear the McPherson case. After 
the second grand jury had decided not to indict McPherson he was 
released from jail. 


{From the Washington Times, Tuesday, December 3, 1929] 


SUPPRESSION OF NARCOTIC SALES HERE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT—THERE 
IS NO CURE FOR DRUG VICTIMS 


After a year’s study of 318 victims of narcotice drugs the special 
committee appointed by Mayor Walker of New York finds that there is 
no cure for narcotic addicts—a dreadful outlook. 

In a dramatic speech on the floor of the United States Senate Senator 
BLRASE held up a bottle of opium bought by a young man at a place 
within sight of the Capitol Building. He asserted that opium was 
being freely sold there and elsewhere in the city and that he would 
help break up the traffic in evil drags if he could, 

The South Carolina Senator declared that wealthy shipowners un- 
hesitatingly aid in smuggling these life-sapping, death-dealing drugs 
into the country and are little molested. If the same ships carried 
liquor, the Government would do anything to reach thelr owners and 
officers. 

Rightly was it pointed out that the Government resorts to any and 
all measures to break up liquor smuggling and selling but does not 
use the same serious and severe efforts to break up the smuggling and 
selling of narcotics, the victims of which pray in vain for cure. 

The speech of Senator BLuAsE ought to have produced results in this 
city; but if there has been any extra pressure exerted to reach drug 
peddlers and break up drug sales here the public knows nothing about it. 

Senator Blas offered to produce the young man who bought the 
opium for him, but Senator Bieasp has not been called before the 
grand jury in an attempt to force him to talk or go to jail for con- 
tempt. Yet the South Carolina Senator was merely trying to stir nar- 
cotic-enforcement officials and prosecuting officials to a clean-up of 
the vilest, most horrible business on earth, a business that takes all 
hope from human beings who get into its foul clutches. A 

The Federal Government is to attempt reclamation of drug addicts 
in Federal prisons by sending them to narcotic farms, to be built in 
the next few years. In these prison farms the drug rations of addicts 
will be decreased, the only alleviation that is possible. By these 
processes vletims can go without drugs for a long time if kept in 
prison, 

The New York committee on drug addiction finds that most victims 
who have been relieved of the craving will go back to drugs unless 
they are constantly watched after treatment. 

More necessary, however, is Federal, State, and city action to pre- 
vent the habit. 

That is not easy while there is money in drugs, as there always 
will be. 

It would be easier with temperance, instead of prohibition, which 
among other outstanding achieyements has boomed the drug traffic 
into one of the Nation's great industries. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Highland 
County, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr, TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore 
and Howard County, in the State of Maryland, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2274) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the French Republic to the United States of 
America, reported it without amendment. 
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He also, as in open executive session, from the same commit- 
tee, reported sundry nominations under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported favorably the 
nomination of Hattie M. Johnson to be postmaster at Henning, 
Tenn., which was ordered to be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resczutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2412) for the relief of First Lieut. D. A. Morris, 
United States Army (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2413) to authorize Frank W. Mahin, retired Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officer, to accept from Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands the brevet and insignia of the Royal 
Netherland Order of Orange Nassau; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2414) authorizing the Government of the United 
States to participate in the international hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, inclu- 
sive; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 2415) for the relief of Samuel Meredith Strong; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 2416) for the relief of C. F. Cooley, administrator 
sA a estate of Charles F. Cooley, jr.; to the Committee on 

A bill (S. 2417) to place the name of George B. Hastings on 
the muster rolls of Company F, First Regiment Nebraska Volun- 
yin Infantry, war with Spain; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

A bill (S. 2418) granting an increase of pension to Richard L. 
Gaffney; and 

A bill (S. 2419) granting an increase of pension to Marinda O. 
Miles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2420) for the relief of H. M. Thatcher; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2421) granting a pension to Thomas Mortimer 
Buist; 

A bill (S. 2422) granting a pension to Benjamin H. Williams; 

A bill (S. 2423) granting a pension to Ella Harris; 

A bill (S. 2424) granting a pension to Francis Gerrity; 

A bill (S. 2425) granting a pension to Nancy A. Thomas; 

A bill (S. 2426) granting a pension to Walter Gray; 

A bill (S. 2427) granting a pension to Ida V. Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 2428) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ella 
Flores; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 2428) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of certain members of the Navy and Marine Corps who 
were discharged because of misrepresentation of age,” approved 
January 19, 1929; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2130) to amend section 3 of the act entitled “An 
act granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in the 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1927; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2431) for the relief of David E. George; 

A bill (S. 2432) for the relief of George Press; and 

A bill (8. 2433) for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2434) granting a pension to Josephine M. Schultz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2435) granting a pension to Clara B. Allen (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 2436) to provide for the sale of the Army transport 
Merritt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2437) waiving the maximum age limit in the case 
of First Lieut. William E. Parker and making him eligible for 
appointment in the Judge Advocate General’s department, Regu- 
lar Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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A bill (S. 2438) to extend the provisions, limitations, and 
benefits of section 4 of an act entitled “An act to revise and 
equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War and the war with Mexico, to certain 
widows, including widows of the War of 1812, former widows, 
dependent parents, and children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions 
and increase of pensions in certain cases,” approved May 1, 
1920; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2439) amending the fifth paragraph of section 10 
of the act entitled “An act to amend existing laws relating to 
internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1867; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2440) to amend an act entitled “An act to further 
promote the efficiency of the Navy,” approved December 21, 
1861; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2441) relating to certain war veterans and widows 
in the classified civil service of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 2442) releasing and granting to the State of Wash- 
ington any right, title, and interest of the United States in an 
island near the mouth of the Columbia River, commonly known 
as Sand Island, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2443) to amend section 24 of the immigration act 
of October 7, 1917, being section 24 of the act of February 5, 
1917; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 2444) relating to contracts dealing with real estate 
on Indian reservations; and 

A bill (S. 2445) to amend the act of February 12, 1925 
(Public, No. 402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz Tribe 
of Indians to file suit in the Court of Claims under said act; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2446) subjecting foreign vessels leaving American 
ports to the inspection laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2447) to authorize the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the coast of Washington; and 

A bill (S. 2448) authorizing and directing the discontinuance 
of the transport services of the Army and Navy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2449) granting an increase of pension to Maude 
Corn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2450) for the relief of John W. Disney and Bertha 
A. B. Disney; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2451) granting a pension to Mary C. Crites (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2452) granting a pension to Jacob Hindman (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (8. 2453) granting a pension to Abbey Renfroe (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2454) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
W. Mudd (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 2455) granting a pension to Lydia F. Chapman; 

A bill (S. 2456) granting an increase of pension to Clarence 
Dehart ; and 

A bill (S. 2457) granting a pension to Stella Jewel; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: à 

A bill (S. 2458) for the inspection of vessels propelled by in- 
ternal combustion engines; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bin (S. 2459) for the relief of Col. Frank B. Parker; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2460) for the relief of William Edward Tidwell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2461) for the relief of J. L. Smith; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2462) granting a pension to Daniel Mitchell; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to grant authority for the 
erection of a permanent building at the headquarters of the 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 99) authorizing the selection of 
a site and the erection of a memorial monument to the pioneers 
of the Pacific Northwest in Washington City, D. C.; to the 
Committee on the Library, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
On motion of Mr. Joxxs, it was 


Ordered, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 2359) author- 
izing the conversion of the United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 94, at 
American Lake, Wash., from a neuropsychopathic hospital into a gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospital, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefore. 


And it was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. STEIWER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO RADIO ACT 

Mr. COPELAND submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2276) continuing the power and 
authority of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio act 
of 1927, as amended, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on November 21, 
1929, the President approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 82) authorizing the payment of salaries of the 
officers and employees of Congress for November, 1929, on the 
27th day of that month. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States; 

As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March 2, 
1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of 
the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports of the heads 
of the several departments of the government of Porto Rico 
and that of the auditor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun Ware Houser, December 5, 1929. 

Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. 


PORTO RICAN FRANCHISES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: | 

In accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the act 
approved March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit here- 
with certified copies of each of 17 franchises granted by the 
Public Service Commission of Porte Rico. The franchises are 
described in the accompanying letter from the Acting Secretary 
of War transmitting them to me. 

Hessert Hoover. 

Tur Warm House, December 5, 1929. 


LAWS OF PORTO RICO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing messages from the President of the United States, which 
were read, and, with the accompanying documents, referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith copies 
of the laws and resolutions enacted by the Twelfth Legislature 
of Porto Rico during its first regular session from February 11 
to April 15, 1929. 


Tue WETTR House, December 5, 1929. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
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Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith copies 
of the laws and resolutions enacted by the Twelfth Legislature 
of Porto Rico during its first special session from June 10 to 
24, 1929. ' 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
Tur Wuite Houser, December 5, 1929. 


REPORT OF GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United Siates: 


As required by section 21 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit herewith, 
for the information of the Congress, the report of the Governor 
Yeneral of the Philippine Islands covering the year ended 
December 31, 1928, and the additional two months up to the 
close of the administration of Gov. Henry L. Stimson, at the 
end of February, 1929, together with the reports of the heads 
of the several departments of the Philippine government for the 
year ended December 31, 1928. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHire House, December 5, 1929. 

Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives, 


LAWS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing messages from the President of the United States, which 
were read and, with the accompanying documents, referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 545), entitled “An act to declare 
the purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
provide a more autonomous government for those islands,” I 
transmit herewith a set of the laws and resolutions passed by 
the Eighth Philippine Legislature during its first regular ses- 
sion, from July 16 to November 8, 1928. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre Housr, December 5, 1929. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit herewith 
a set of the laws and resolutions passed by the Eighth Philip- 
pine Legislature during its special session of 1929, from Febru- 
ary 7 to February 9, 1929. 

Hersert Hoover. 

THe Warre House, December 5, 1929. 


REPORT OF THE ALASKA RATLROAD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
annual report of the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1929. 
Herpert HOOVER, 
THe Warre House, December 5, 1929. 
Notr.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report; referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 
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To the Congress of ihe United States: 


As required by the acts of March 4, 1915, and February 26, 
1916, I transmit herewith the report of the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency for the period from November 1, 1928, to October 
31, 1929, 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, December 5, 1929. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Civil Service: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hooyer. 

Tun Warre House, December 5, 1929. 

Note.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives 


REPORT OF GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
annual report of the Governor of the Panama Canal for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, December 5, 1929. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In compliance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 1915, 
establishing the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
I submit herewith the fifteenth annual report of the committee 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

It is evident from the committee’s report that, although mate- 
rial progress has been made in aeronautics during the past 
year, the best efforts of America are needed to keep pace with 
other progressive nations in the rapidly developing science of 
aeronautics, Attention is invited to part 5 of the committee's 
report, presenting a summary of the progress in aircraft devel- 
opment, and especially to the conclusion, wherein the committee 
expresses certain opinions with reference to the relative posi- 
tion of the United States and other nations that are active in 
the development of aeronautics. 

I concur in the committee’s opinion that progress on the two 
outstanding problems of increased safety and decreased costr 
necessitates continuous scientific research on the fundamenta, 
problems of flight. To this end enlarged facilities are being 
provided at the committee’s laboratories at Langley Field, Va. 

It is gratifying to note the committee’s opinion that the 
efforts of all agencies, governmental and private, concerned 
with the technical development of aircraft are effectively co- 
ee in prosecuting the research programs of the com- 
mittee. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe Waite Houser, December 5, 1929. 

Norn.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. 


UNITED STATES BATTLE FIELDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United Siates: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 2 of the act of 
Congress approved June 11, 1926, entitled “An act to provide 
for the study and inyestigution of battle fields in the United 
States for commemorative purposes,“ I transmit herewith a 
detailed report by the Acting Secretary of War of the progress 
made under said act. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


Tux Wuire House, December 5, 1929. 


MEMORIALS, ETC., IN THE ARLINGTON AMPHITHEATER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the requirements of the act of Congress 
of March 4, 1921, I transmit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Commission on the Erection of Memorials and Entombment of 
Bodies in the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warr House, December 5, 1929. 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with paragraph 5, section 2, of the Army appro- 
priation act approved August 29, 1916, I transmit herewith the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Council of National Defense 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE House, December 5, 1929. 

CLAIMS ARISING OUT OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERA CRUZ (S. DOC. 
NO. 45) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report by the Secretary of State, requesting the 
submission anew to the present Congress of the matter of the 
Claims arising out of the occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by 
American forces in 1914. These claims formed the subject of a 
report made by the Secretary of State to the President on De- 
cember 27, 1927, and of his message to the Congress dated 
January 4, 1928, which are printed in Senate Document No. 33, 
Seventieth Congress, first session. A copy of the document men- 
tioned is attached to the report by the Secretary of State for the 
convenient information of the Congress. 

I renew the recommendation originally made by President 
Harding that, in order to effect a settlement of these claims, the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of legal liability of the United States in the matter, author- 
ize an appropriation in the sum of $45,518.69. In bringing the 
matter anew to the attention of the present Congress I am 
hopeful that the action recommended may receive favorable 
consideration. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tur WHITE House, December 5, 1929. 

CLAIMS ARISING FROM KILLING OF NICARAGUANS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report respecting claims against the 
United States on account of several Nicaraguans killed or in- 
jured in encounters with American Marines in December, 1921, 
and January, 1922, with a request that the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Navy as indicated therein be adopted, and 
that the Congress authorize the appropriation of the sum neces- 
sary to pay the indemnities suggested by the Secretary of the 
Navy, 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of these 
claims in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in the sum of $11,700. 

Heneerr Hoover. 

Tux Warre House, December 5, 1929, 

REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on the Library: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
Eleventh Report of the National Commission of Fine Arts for 
the period from January 1, 1926, to June 30, 1929. 
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The report sketehes conditions which called for a comprehen- 
sive plan for the entire District of Columbia, as primarily the 
Nation's Capital; relates the progressive steps in making the 
plan of 1901, which restored and amplified the original plan of 
1792; notes the advances made in the realization of that plan; 
and specifies items still to be accomplished. In particular the 
report deals with the historical as well as the architectural 
reasoning on which the plan is based. 

The movements which have led to the improvement of the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue and to the Mount Vernon 
Highway are traced. 

The report shows the constantly increasing work of the com- 
mission during the 19 years since its creation, such increase 
being due to specific legislation by Congress, and calls of the 
executive departments. 

The American World War cemeteries and monuments in 
Europe, as well as the George Rogers Clark Memorial at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., the statue of Henry Clay in Venezuela, and of the 
Leif Ericsson statue in Iceland, illustrate the extent of the com- 
mission's activities; while the designs of colleges, school and 
hospital buildings in the District of Columbia show the inten- 
sive character of that work. In fact, the commission is required 
to give advice on all projects involving questions of art for 
which the Government makes appropriations. 

Hersert Hoo 

Tue Warre Hovse, December 5, 1929. sive 

Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


REPORT OF PERRY'S VICTORY MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


Zhe PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
22 1 1 p President of the United States, which 
and, e accompanying re referred h 
Committee on the Library: r Z 9 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Perry's Victory Memorial Commis- 
sion for the year ended December 1, 1929, 


HERBERT Hoover. 
Tun WIr. House, December 5, 1929. 


FOOD VALUES AND PELLAGRA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a very interesting and instructive article dealing 
with various articles of food and the disease called pellagra, 
written by the Hon. Melver Williamson, of South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Food is easily the biggest problem which the human race has ever 
attacked. It always has been and always will be everlastingly recurrent 
and everlastingly monotonous, unless studied with diligent appreciation. 
Yet despite the incredible number of times which we have been compelled 
to collect, to prepare, to digest, and to indigest food, we are incredibly 
ignorant of its effects upon us. And inasmuch as its power over us is 
so vast either for happiness or for misery, it would behoove us to study 
it with persistence, and for our own happiness and safety to obey its 
laws even as any wise man would those of his mother-in-law. il 

The $18,000,000 which our State spends upon education every year 
has relieved this condition but little. We trust, however, that it may 
yet include such a knowledge of fueling the human machine as will 
safeguard and spare those who have been educated. For instance, few 
of us know whether a given food is helpful or harmful to a given bodily 
ailment, nor the vast quantity of food which is ruined by improper 
combinations and improper cooking. 

That vegetables should be boiled or steamed in but little water and 
only long enough to get tender, else they become dead and tasteless, 
That pot liquor is the life of the vegetable, a knowledge possessed only 
by the ignorant. 

That bacon loses over nine-tenths of its food value when crisped as 
most of us demand, and that the vital forces of meat are often 
destroyed and practically always lessened by overcooking. 

That the three main elements of our food are protein, carbohydrates, 
and fat; that the carbohydrates and fats furnish heat to keep the body 
warm as well as the power and energy with which to do work, but that 
no part whatsoever of them can be used to replace the body wear used 
up in this work. That bread and potatoes and rice furnish most of 
the carbohydrates; that fat, meat, oils, butter, and nuts are the main 
sourees of fat. That protein is the body-building and brain-building 
element and can be used In place of the carbohydrates and fats, but 
only under great food distress. Protein comes from lean meat, milk, 
fish, legumes, eggs, and nuts. 

As the human machine is the handiwork of God, just so it is more 
perfect than any machine which man can ever make, and yet so simple 
that its working may be likened to the working of an automobile. 
The carbohydrates are burnt in the body to make heat and power to 
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turns the wheels. The fats keep our bodies from grinding and wearing 
just as oil keeps the bearings and axles from creaking and burning, and 
the protein repairs the wear of our brain and bones and muscles just 
as we get new bearings, axles, tires, and wheels from the shop. Only 
the protein is constantly repairing all of the wear on the body just as it 
occurs and does not wait until a part wears out. This it keeps up as 
long as we eat enough protein, even to old age. The engine is built of 
protein, it is run with fats and carbohydrates, and the wear is repaired 
with protein. Pellagra occurs only when there is a lack of protein 
in the body, which waste it is impossible for the other foods to repair 
any more than a new axle can be made out of gas and oil. Therefore, 
it is upon protein thaf we must depend, not only to cure but to prevent 
pellagra. 

That while bread is absolutely necessary to furnish heat and power 
to do work and to save the more precious protein, it does not contain 
enough protein to prevent, much less to cure, pellagra. Oats and whole 
wheat are the breads highest in protein—ground just as corn is ground— 
oatmeal sifted twice and wheat none, cooked or boiled alike, except 
the oat bread slower, just as it is made in Seotland. This bread has 
no slickness, 

That practically all vegetables, except the legumes (beans and peas), 
While absolutely necessary to our health and refreshment, contain but 
little actual strength. That cowpeas contain as much protein as the 
average fish, and that their casein is so similar to that contained in 
milk as to make it a diet, not only of great nourishment but also of 
high body-building value. 

That without milk mankind could not possibly have even. started 
to exist. It easily holds the first place of all foods. ‘The cow is the 
foster mother of the human race. She will yield a pound of protein 
every day and give it to anyone with a “kine” pull, Whereas the hog 
produces only a pound a week and yields it only as a last resort. Milk 
is the first, as well as the most essential food of the human race, and 
without it it is well-nigh impossible to raise a healthy family. The cow 
should be the pet of the family. Give ber all the good food and fresh 
water that she needs, along with a hundred pounds of kindness and 3 
pounds of cottonseed meal every day. 

The egg is a good food when cooked, but the white, which is all 
protein, can not be digested raw. The benefit which we have felt from 
eating raw eggs, therefore, comes entirely from the yellow, which is 
very nourishing. 

The peanut contains more protein than meat and is easier to digest, 
as well as more nourishing, raw than parched. The Spanish is con- 
sidered the best variety. The other nuts, especially the pecan, are a 
yaluable source of protein, but are so high in fats that there is great 
danger of eating too many of them. They should be eaten only at 
meals as a meat food, chewed thoroughly, and then some more, Do 
not listen to the superstition that pecans and peanuts will not agree 
with you until you have had the pleasure of eating them along with 
your bread and vegetables as a meat (never use if rancid). Cheese, 
peanuts. and pecans are highly concentrated foods and must not be 
handled as side lines, Cheese is almost twice as high In protein as 
ment and is a valuable source of this element. 

A small quantity of food chewed thoroughly and eaten slowly 
will afford not only more strength but less indigestion than twice the 
amount swallowed whole. Therefore if our time is short let the 
amount of food eaten be still shorter. We should practice the essen- 
tial fact that the greater the number of foods taken into the same 
stomach at the same time the greater the danger of their disagreement. 
A food excellent in itself may be very harmful when mixed with another 
food likewise excellent in itself, 

A combination of foods, all of which are good, may produce a very 
unwholesome mixture, just as enn women residing in the same 
house. 

The cause of pellagra is not known. This we all admit. 

That protein will cure pellagra is equally true. 

The martyr, Doctor Goldberger, associates it with meal, fat meat, and 
molasses, but only when there was not sufficient protein added to this 
ration. Neither is it strange that these three high-powered, work- 
producing foods would drive the body to destruction unless a sufficient 
quantity of protein is added to keep up the body wear. For these foods 
not only furnish seven times the fuel power of beef but can furnish only 
one-fourth of its repairing power. It is as though an automobile whose 
strength had been reduced to one-fourth were driven with gas whose 
power had been Increased seven times, 

Let us not condemn these wonderfully cheap, work-producing foods, 
but rather let us use their full service by adding to them protein enough 
to give a balanced ration. The colossal part which corn has taken in 


making our Nation rich and strong fairly entitles it to demand a square 
deal, and it is surely Little enough that we demand that our meal be 
made only from whole, hard, clean, sound corn—not dehearted or 
burned in milling and kept fresh and cool and eaten with milk or other 
protein foods. 

Pellagra Is a disease of food ignorance, which ignorance is equally 
divided between the educated and the uneducated, 
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Our health officer tells us that there are a thousand cases of pellagra 
in Darlington County. Our doctors all tell us that all of these cases 
could have been prevented by a plentiful use of milk and cowpeas. It 
would seem incredible that a Christian people who spend $18,000,000 
on education could allow this horrible condition to exist, when it could 
bave been prevented by a remedy so simple and so cheap. The Levite, 
in the days of Moses, would most assuredly not have allowed this fearful 
reproach, neither would we had it been contagious like scarlet fever or 
smallpox. In the time of the Pharisee, when the Levite had become 
educated and uplifted, he walked upon the other side, a custom still 
greatly reverenced. 

Let us not for a moment forget that these are our own people. 
We have fought side by side in time of war, we have lived side by side 
in time of peace, and in the final day when we shall all be judged by 
the same just God, it will avail us little that we say, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” or, “ Lord, we did not know.” 

The following diet suggestions have been obtained from Dr. 8. W. 
Williamson, a physician whose long and successful practice among people 
of limited means and in a district long inhabited by pellagra, should 
make them of great value to those suffering from this disease. He 
does not intend that they should take the place of a doctor, but can 
be used in cases which are not attended. He is a man of good common 
sense, and these suggestions should be followed with common sense. 
If this diet does not seem to agree with you, there may be some other 
trouble to be remedied, and a doctor should by all means be called. 

Pellagra does not occur except when the protein in the body has been 
used up to the extent that the body is run down and wasted. The 
patient may be fat and look well until the collapse comes from the fat 
that he has stored up and the carbohydrates which he eats, but these 
are entirely powerless to replace the protein which can come only from 
the protein foods. Pellagra is a creeping, not a sudden disease. It 
comes stealthily and slowly, and it is a blessing to know that in good 
times we can store up enough protein to carry us over many lean days, 
for its relief will require time. And bear in mind that pellagra does 
hot run a course and get well of itself, like pneumonia or typhoid fever, 
but that it invariably ends either in invalidism or death, unless treated 
and cured. 

That its treatment is not medicine, but food. That it is not the 
food that we eat, but only that which we digest, which helps us. And 
that the portion which is undigested is not only lost, but may poison 
all of the other food which we contain. In fact, a food which is good 
for one person may be very harmful to another, All food should be 
chewed thoroughly and eaten slowly in a happy frame of mind with 
ourselves and, at least for the time being, free from enmity to all 
mankind. 

This list gives the amount of each protein food required for one per 
son one day, along with the other meat food usually eaten. 

FOOD LIST 

Beef not overcooked, red meat game, ham and cured lean meats. 
Pork, very little fat or salt; mutton or veal. Turkey or chicken, one- 
half to three-fourths pound. i 

Fish, three-fourths to 1 pound a day. 

Oysters, 1 dozen a day. 

Milk, half a gallon a day. 

Eggs, six a day cooked slightly without grease. 

Dry shelled cowpeas or beans, one-half pound or 144 pounds, green. 

Peanuts, one-half pound, shelled. 

From one-half to three-fourths pound of any meat on list free of 
bone, or three-fourths to 1 pound fish, or 6 eggs or 1 dozen oysters, or 
2 quarts milk, skimmed or unskimmed, or 1½ pounds shelled green peas 
or beans or one-half pound dry, or one-half pound shelled peanuts. 

Meat with vegetables, especially raw, goes better at the same meal 
than with bread, rice, or potatoes, and is less liable to ferment. 

Bread and the starches (rice and potatoes) goes best with milk, eggs, 
and nuts. 

Sweets are a necessary food, but do not allow their loving ways to 
win you from the more solid virtues of vegetables and proteins. 

Pickles and vinegar do best after a tablespoon of castor oil. 

A tablespoon of brewer's yeast should be taken every day unless you 
are eating a plentiful quantity of tomatoes or raw vegetables and fruit, 
This is especially necessary in connection with beans, peas, and nuts, as 
they are not so high in vitamins as meat. Pellagra comes only when 
there is lack of the right food in sufficient quantity, and is always cured 
by enough of the right food in plentiful quantity. The system must be 
rebuilt with good food. Some people can digest more food than others. 
The amount for a grown person each day on this list is an ayerage; 
some more or less can be taken, depending on the results which we get 
and the amount of work we are doing. The foods in this list can be 
changed from one to another as desired. For instance, the protein food 
for the day may be divided among the three meals eaten—or one or two 
as wished—or half of one food and half of another, or one-third of any 
three. For example, 6ne-half pound of fish for dinner and 1 pint of 
milk for breakfast and 1 pint for supper. However, in pork season, 
as a matter of convenience, it can be eaten much more than the other 
protein foods, or when a cow ts killed, the beef diet will prevail, 
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When the preacher comes the chicken diet will, of course, be used. 
And if there is a fish season, then the fish diet. In order to get well 
we will be compelled to study our foods, even as the Jew studied his 
food in the days of the Bible; else we may injure ourselves when there 
is absolutely no necessity therefor, just as one who goes to a res- 
taurant and gets a meal of hominy, fat meat, batter cakes, butter, 
and coffee in calories sufficient to do a full day’s work, but with prac- 
tically no protein to replace the wear upon his bodily machine. Whereas, 
had he eaten beef and bread and milk, the same work at the same cost 
could have been done without the least injury to the human machine. 

Remember that the red meats are the best meats for pellagra, and 
try to eat them 10 days a month if possible, fresh and lightly cooked. 

“For want of knowledge the people perish.” The money required 
to buy a day's supply of protein in chicken can be used to buy 20 
days’ supply in beans or peas.” (McFadden.) 

It is not, therefore, the high cost of living which bears heaviest upon 
us, but the high cost of ignorance in living. It is a blessing to know 
that pellagra can always be cured with food, and that it can always 
be cured with comparatively cheap food is indeed the gift of God. The 
protein for one day from spring chicken will cost 80 cents, in beef 30 
cents, while in peas, beans, and peanuts it will cost only 3 cents, In 
unskimmed milk 30 cents, and in skimmed milk 7 cents. 

A mother went to a store and bought enough food to last her 
children only one day. When in the same store with the same money 
she could just as easily have bought enough for a week, if only she 
had known—being even as the sailors who died of thirst on a mighty 
river because they did not know that it was not the salt ocean. 
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And that with these elements must be taken enough bulk and rough- 
ness, such as whole wheat and wheat bran and raw vegetables and 
fruit, to keep the food moving through the body before decomposition 
sets in or health is absolutely impossible, 

A small piece of well-manured land planted in turnips and seven tops 
and rape and mustard and kept planted and covered with brush in the 
cold of winter and the heat of summer will furnish in 30 days all of 
the greens necessary. 

The Battle Creek doctors, as well as those in my own neighborhood, 
tell me that anyone can learn to take milk by pursuing the subject with 
persistence and intelligence. As a start, a tablespoon only is some- 
times taken an hour apart of either buttermilk, sweet milk, skimmed 
milk, lactic-acid milk, or clabber, gradually increasing without forcing 
the appetite or stomach. Hot milk is not only a good food, but a won- 
derful stimulant, and can often be taken very hot and sipped very 
slowly when no other food can be retained. Never let milk come to a 
boil unless to check the bowels or to kill germs. The life of the milk 
is raw milk. Hard-bolled milk, like hard-boiled people, agrees but poorly 
with human beings. 

I am indebted to my friends of the medical profession, especially of 
my own county, and our good neighbor, Florence, for their generous gift 
of the material contained in this article, 

McIver WILLIAMSON, 

Moxrctann, S. C. 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I desire to make and file 
the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 68 and Senate Resolution 310 of the 
Seventieth Congress, authorizing the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to hear and determine the contest between WII 
IIAu S. Vare and William B. Wilson as to membership in the 
United States Senate as a Senator from Pennsylyania, together 
with a supplemental report filed by certain members of the com- 
mittee, Senators GEORGE, CARAWAY, BRATTON, and CONNALLY. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of this report (Rept. 
No. 47). 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I object to its immediate con- 
sideration. I have no objection to the Senator submitting the 
report; but there is before us now a privileged resolution, of as 
high privilege as that is, and I submit that, except by motion, 
it would be improper to displace the one and take up the other. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Objection being made to the request for 
unanimous consent, I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of this report. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not understand why it is 
necessary to take up this report in lieu of the resolution which 
is now before the Senate. What is the idea of displacing the 
resolution which is before the Senate to take up the report of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections? 

This report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections is 
unanimous to the effect that Mr. Wilson is not entitled to the 
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seat. That being true, why should we not proceed at once to 
vote upon the question which is now before us? In no possible 
way can it be of concern to us to take up this report in prefer- 
ence to the resolution which is before us. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may be, Mr. President, that the 
Senate will desire to proceed to vote upon the Norris resolution 
without a careful consideration of the report of the committee 
of which I happen to be chairman, 

It has appeared to me, in view of certain arguments advanced, 
that the Senate ought to consider this report, and I indulge 
myself in the hope and the belief that it will consider it care- 
fully, thoughtfully, dispassionately, before it votes upon the 
Norris resolution. I will detain the Senate for a moment only. 

I did not have the benefit of listening to all the argument of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], nor, indeed, have I 
had the privilege of listening to other arguments in regard to 
the matter before us. I have glanced through the Recorp, and 
I find that it has been thought proper and logical to make ref- 
erence to the election following the primary as bearing upon 
the question immediately raised by the Norris resolution. 

I recall that the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, when 
this matter was first called up the other day, himself suggested 
the propriety of receiving the report from the committee, and of 
course receiving it to consider it, before proceeding with the 
argument on the resolution which he had introduced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is that thought which is still in my 
mind, which prompts me to suggest, by way of motion, that 
this report be taken up and discussed along with the resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am rather inclined to believe, 
from what the Senator has just said, that there probably is no 
great disagreement between us. The Senator has said that I 
suggested at the beginning that the report of the committee be 
taken up in connection with the resolution now pending. I did 
so. I would have been glad to do that, and to consider the two 
together if my unanimous-consent request had been agreed to, 
however, we would be now confronted, just as we are, with a 
vote upon my resolution. It provided that we should vote on 
that after we had disposed of Wilson’s contest. The committee 
has disposed of that. So I presume there will be no motion 
offered to seat Mr. Wilson, and under that unanimous-consent 
agreement the next vote was to be on my resolution. 

If the Senator's motion should prevail—and I wonder if he 
has thought of the effect of it—it would displace the resolution 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It would take » precedence, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. They are both privileged questions. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the one before the Senate is entitled to 
prior consideration to the committee report, because it was here 
first, and because we have had it up two or three days. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In point of time, of course, the Norris 
resolution precedes the report. As to the importance of the two, 
in the ultimate solution of the question before us, there may be 
difference of opinion. 

My motion is grounded upon this thought, that if we may now 
take up this report, discuss it fully and thoroughly, and dispose 
of it, I do not say that it will necessarily dispose of the Norris 
resolution; I do not say that it would. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will certainly admit that the de- 
cision on my resolution will dispose of the other matter. It 
would be a final decision. On the other hand, if we take up 
the report first, even if we do what the Senator wants to have 
done, we will still have my resolution to dispose of. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, in the further discussion of 
the Norris resolution Senators may avail themselves of this 
report which is now before the Senate. That may be done. 

I do not wish to prolong the discussion, however. It was 
thought proper by the committee that I make the report this 
morning, and that I make the motion which I have made, and 
it is for the Senate to determine whether we shall now proceed, 
in a parliamentary sense, to consider the report, which would, 
for the time being, supersede the Norris resolution, and then 
resume the consideration of the Norris resolution; or whether 
the Senate should proceed now immediately, in a parliamentary 
sense, with the Norris resolution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The statement has just been made that the com- 
mittee has finally disposed of Mr. Wilson's claim. I would like 


to ask the Senator from California if he agrees with that state- 
ment. It seems to me that only the Senate can do that. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The committee recommends unanimously SFA 
Mr. Wilson’s case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. REED. That bas no effect whatever, except as a recom- 
mendation to the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Manifestly it is for the Senate to agree 
or not with the committee's recommendation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to ask the Senator whether it 
has always been customary, where a contestant claims that he 
won in an election, for the Senate itself to take the final action 
on that application? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think that has been the uniform, 
unbroken practice of the Senate, and I think, therefore, that 
this report, which involyes the question of the right of a con- 
testant or a contestee to a seat, has and should have priority, 
and should supersede any other pending resolution affecting the 
subject matter. 

Mr, BINGHAM. If I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho, with the permission of the Senator from California, 
I understood him to say that the matter had been disposed of 
by the committee, and I gathered from that that it might be the 
practice that where a committee did not find that a contestant 
had made his case it was not necessary to take action. Would 
that be the understanding of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, perhaps I was unfortunate in 
my language. What I meant to say was this, that the com- 
mittee has unanimously reported that Mr. Wilson is not en- 
titled to a seat in the Senate. I think, in view of that report, 
the orderly procedure is to vote upon the resolution before us. 
I think it will be perfectly proper for the Senate to vote upon 
the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, of 
course; but it will be a mere pro forma matter in view of the 
unanimous report, 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of it being a pro forma matter, 
may I again ask the Senator from Idaho, Why object to that 
being done, in order that the matter may be cleared up? Per- 
sonally, I saw no reason for voting for the committee report 
in view of the fact that the committee had not reported to seat 
the contestant, but, as the Senator from Idaho holds that it is 
but a pro forma matter to accept the report, what is the objec- 
tion to accepting the report, and then proceeding to consider the 
resolution which denies Mr. Vare his seat? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. We have had the resolution before us for two 
days, we have debated it, we are ready to proceed now to vote 
upon it. In view of the report of the committee, there can be no 
reason for substituting their report for the resolution, in my 
judgment. The orderly procedure is to finish up what we have 
begun, because it does not in any way entangle us with the 
report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the author of the pending resolution, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], desires to go forward and 
have action on his resolution before we take formal action 
on the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, I 
shall sustain him with my vote. I think he is entitled to have 
that done, 

There is this difference, however. The resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska involves only the primary election in Penn- 
sylvania, including the oceurrences and practices employed in 
connection with that primary, The report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections goes beyond that, and covers frauds and 
corrupt practices employed in connection with the general elec- 
tion held in November. So the only way in which the Senate 
may vote on that issue is in connection with the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. Four of us on that com- 
mittee are united in the belief and so expressed ourselves in our 
report, that the facts transpiring in connection with the primary, 
and frauds and illegal practices occurring in connection with the 
regular election, taint the title of Mr. Vare to the office, and we 
expect to vote to exclude him on the whole record when the 
report is considered by the Senate. 

The point I ask the indulgence of the Senator from California 
to permit me to submit is that the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections is more comprehensive than the matters 
presented in the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska. I 
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expect to vote for both the resolution of the Senator from Ne- 
braska and a resolution coming from members of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections to exclude Mr. Vase on the whole 
record of the primary and the general election. But if the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska and others think it is wise to determine his 
resolution first, I shall vote for that course. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield for a moment. 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. The report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections is dual in character in that it deals with both Wilson 
and Vare, It decides that Mr. Wilson did not bear the burden 
imposed upon him in the election and receive a majority of the 
votes, and, in effect, that he is not entitled to a seat in the Sen- 
ate. On the other hand, it reports that Mr. Van received a 
majority of the legal votes cast, and upon that report it is for 
the Senate to decide whether or not Mr. Van is entitled to a 
seat here, 

In the House of Representatives, where the greater number of 
contests always occur, the uniform practice has been, as the 
Vice President as well as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RositNson] and others who served in the House of Representa- 
tives will so well remember, to bring in reports, both majority 
and minority, affirmative and negative, one declaring that the 
contestee was elected and is entitled to the seat, and the other 
that the contestant was not elected and is not entitled to the 
seat, if that is the way the committee finds. Whereupon the 
first vote is taken on the negative—that the contestant was not 
elected and is not entitled to the seat. If that is carried, the 
vote then is taken on the affirmative—that the contestee was 
elected and is entitled to the seat. 

That is the situation so far as this report is concerned. If 
we shall sustain the report of the committee, which recites 
that Mr. Wilson is not entitled to the seat, then we will take 
up the other prong of the question, which is that Mr. Vare 
received a majority of the legal votes cast and therefore is 
entitled to the seat. If we shall sustain the first proposition, 
and then sustain the second proposition, that will end the 
whole controversy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. In the resolution pending before the Senate 
now is the question of the primaries, and that is one vital 
proposition involved in the disposition of the resolution. It is 
not in the contest case at all. 

Mr. WATSON, I will say to my friend, as was just stated by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron], the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections was given authority to take into 
consideration in its investigation and examination the full re- 
port of the Reed committee. Therefore in the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections there is an overlapping 
of the two questions; and, as the Senator from New Mexico 
just now stated, they had to take into consideration the pri- 
mary in coming to their conclusion that the whole election and 
primary of Vare was so tainted with fraud that he is not 
entitled to a seat. That is their contention. 

Mr. BORAH. I have had only a few moments to glance at 
the report, but there are two propositions submitted in the 
report, first, that Mr. Wilson is not entitled to a seat—that he 
did not receive a majority of the votes; and secondly, that Mr. 
Vare, according to the majority report, received a plurality or 
majority of the votes. That does not have anything to do with 
the primary so far as the report is concerned. 

Mr. WATSON. But here is their supplemental report. 

Mr. BORAH. I was speaking of the majority report. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. BLAINE. The point of order I make is that the report 
by the Committee on Privileges and Elections must lie over for 
one day unless unanimous consent is given for its immediate 
consideration under Rule XXVI, clause 2, as I understand the 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that the rule 
referred to does not apply to privileged reports, and this is a 
privileged report. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is now pending a privi- 
leged motion. I make the point of order that it can not be 
displaced by another privileged motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair would have to hold that 
that can be done only by vote of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make the point of order that it 
is not in order, that a privileged motion before the Senate has 
privilege over everything else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would have to hold that 
it is for the Senate to determine whether it will proceed to 
the consideration of the other motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to remark, Mr. President, 
that a privileged motion is one, as I understand the matter, 
that can not be displaced by a motion to take up something 
else, 2 tt 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. This is a privileged motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. The question is, Can a 
privileged motion be displaced by another one? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the reason for contending 
that a privileged motion may be displaced by another privileged 
motion and can not be displaced by an ordinary motion? What 
is the reason for it? The reason for a privileged motion is that 
there is something about it that gives it a sanctity above every- 
thing else. The ordinary motion can not displace it. Why 
should another privileged motion displace it? What basis is 
there for it? It is not a question for the Senate to determine, 
except on an appeal from the Chair, any more than the other 
question is one for the Senate to determine. Otherwise there 
would be no significance at all to a privileged motion. But in 
the case of a privileged motion some one gets up and makes 
another motion and then it is a question, under the ruling of 
the Chair, whether the Senate shall disregard the privileged 
question and order the other matter to be taken up. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield, 

Mr. MOSES. May I suggest to the Senator from Montana 
that there is a parity of privilege in the motions? The ques- 
tions presented are on a parity of privilege because they affect 
the right to a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But why should one have priority 
over the other question before the Senate? 

Mr. MOSES. It does not unless the Senate itself so decides. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not contend that one has, but it is 
within the competency of the Senate to prefer the one privi- 
leged motion over the other. There is no use to prolong the 
argument as to procedure, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I had hoped to take the floor 
in my own right, but it seems the Senator from California has 
taken the floor. If the Senator desires to conclude his remarks 
I shall wait. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that a Sena- 
tor may not yield to other Senators to make speeches. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not object to the course 
the Senator is pursuing. I merely wished to know whether he 
had concluded his remarks, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not personally prolonged the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, to sum up and state my view in a sentence or 
two, both the Norris resolution and the report of the committee 
involve the ultimate question of the right of Mr. Van to a seat 
in this body. That is the ultimate verdict to be rendered. It 
lias seemed to me not only logical but just for the Senate to listen 
to and consider the matured report of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. It may well be, as suggested by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran], that a vote upon the two propositions 
involved in the committee report would dispose of the Norris 
resolution. It may well be so. But if it should so decide the 
judgment of the Senate would have been recorded. 

All I have to say is, speaking now for myself, that I wish the 
Senate to be fully advised as to the facts which are involved. It 
is quite true as remarked that the committee was authorized by 
resolution to consider testimony which was taken by the Reed 
committee, giving it such force and such effect as the committee 
thought it entitled to. I am warranted in saying that the com- 
mittee did give consideration to that testimony or evidence taken 
by the Reed committee. Having so considered it, giving it such 
weight as the majority of the committee thought it entitled to 
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as bearing upon the November election, the committee reaches a 
certain conclusion, 

As for myself I realize, of course, that the resolution of the 
Senator from Nebraska is aimed directly at the primary election, 
but the learned Senator thought it proper, and it may have been 
logical and proper, to carry his argument forward and comment 
upon things said to have occurred at the general election. That 
may be logical, it may be proper, but the resolution is aimed 
at the primary election and because of things said to haye 
occurred at that election for which Mr. Varg is said to be an- 
swerable and responsible, he is not to be given a seat in this 
body notwithstanding there may exist a report sustained by 
evidence showing that he received at the general election a 
majority of the legally cast votes of the qualified electors of 
the State of Pennsylvania. In other words, the argument is 
that because of things done at an anterior or precedent pri- 
mary election resulting in this gentleman becoming a candidate, 
the Commonwealth or the State or the people of Pennsylvania 
who cast legal votes are to be disfranchised. I think therefore 
that we should take up the report, proceed to consider it, vote 
upon it, and if it then shall become necessary to resume con- 
8 of the Norris resolution, let us resume and dispose 
of it. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On the question before us I invite 
attention to section 1515 of Cushing on Legislative Practices, as 
follows: 

1515. The questions above described will take precedence in the fol- 
lowing order: When the time arrives for proceeding with the orders 
of the day, according to the rule or the custom, or the particualr order 
of the assembly, they will be entitled to precedence in the manner above 
described over ordinary business. Merely privileged questions will 
take such precedence among themselves, as they are entitled to by the 
rules of the assembly creating them; but, in general, when one privi- 
leged question is under consideration, it can not be displaced to make 
way for another of the same kind. 


The text is supported by the Journal of the House, Thirty- 
second Congress, first session, 1852, Congressional Globe, volume 
24, part 2, page 1535. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that under 
Rule XXII several motions could be made, such as a motion 
to postpone to a day certain or to postpone indefinitely. The 
Chair distinctly recollects that Vice President Marshall passed 
upon a similar question and held that a motion could be made to 
refer to a committee or to postpone. The Chair would hold that 
the Senate may, by a majority vote, dispose of that question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to remark that, of course, 
everyone realizes that a motion to adjourn takes precedence 
over everything else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not say “a motion 
to adjourn.” The Chair said to postpone or to postpone to a 
day certain. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is strange 
and in a sense regrettable that in matters of this character, 
with subjects of general legislation of the greatest importance 
pending before the Senate, we should consume so much time 
in a discussion of questions of precedence or priority which 
in themselves have not the slightest distinction of publie im- 
portance and which should be determined without appeal to 
technical rules. Those who make this motion can very easily, 
by proposing a substitute for the pending resolution or an 
amendment to it, bring before the Senate alnrost any question 
relating to the issue involved in the Norris resolution. 

Why is it proposed now to fritter away the time of the Sen- 
ate In superseding, or attempting to supersede, a resolution 
which has been on the calendar of the Senate for months? 
On September 9 last this question was a privileged question 
and it was brought forward. A motion was made then to post- 
pone it until the 3d day of December, and every assurance was 
given that the only motive underlying the motion for postpone- 
ment was to facilitate and hasten the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive business for which the extraordinary session had been 
convened. 

Weeks went by. When the 3d of December came the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections still had not reported. It is, 
of course, within the right of the committee to report or to with- 
hold its report, but still, not having submitted its report, the 
Senate, in carrying out an agreement made in good faith, I 
assume, proceeded to the consideration of the pending resolution, 
which involved the question of the right of Mr. Vare to a seat 
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in the United States Senate. Again a delay was sought. It 
was said that the Committee on Privileges and Elections could 
not bring its report before next Monday; that for that reason 
the pending resolution should be postponed; and that another 
week should pass in order that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections might have the opportunity of reporting. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But when the Senate, out of 
respect for its former order and agreement, went forward with 
the Norris resolution the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
on yesterday brought in its report. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not understand that the Senator 
from Arkansas intends adversely to criticize the committee, as a 
whole, or the subcommittee. The delays to which he has referred 
were caused by various reasons, and the long time consumed 
seemed necessary because of the peculiar facts. I am sure that 
the subcommittee, made up of five very industrious Senators, 
devoted as much time as possible, under all the circumstances, 
to the gathering of the testimony and the preparation of the 
report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Grauting that that is true, the 
Senator must admit, however, that, after the suggestion was 
made that the committee could not complete its work until next 
Monday, it did actually complete its work, for some reason, and 
the reason was that it wanted its report to take precedence of 
the Norris resolution. That is a plain statement of the matter, 
and the Senator from California nods his head in approval. 
In other words 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 

Arkansas permit me to interrupt him? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, in order to get precedence over the select com- 
mittee for its report, hurried up and did its work quickly. I 
respectfully suggest to my good friend, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that if the same lash—if I may use that term without 
offense—had been applied by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections on September 9, its report could have been submitted 
within a few days. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, it would be a brave man 
who would apply the lash to the colleague of the Senator from 
Arkansas, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
who was on the subcommittee. x 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, And no generous soul would 
apply the lash to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from California 
is a master in the employment of figurative speech. I am un- 
fortunate in the use of jests, in that, as I have heretofore said, 
I nearly always have to explain my jokes; but I thought it was 
well understood that, in a literal sense, the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections had speeded up its work, and had brought 
in its report, in order to displace the Norris resolution. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas permit me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from California? ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I always yield with pleasu 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I requested the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to meet and to speed up the report, in order that 
the Senate might have the benefit of it. I did so; and the mem- 
bers of the committee joined in that effort, because of the re- 
marks which had been thoughtfully made, or thoughtful re- 
marks which had been made, by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norers], that the Senate ought to have before it the report 
of the committee when considering his resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Inasmuch as I happen to be a member of 
both the subcommittee and, of course, the full Committee on 

_ Privileges and Elections, I wish to say that I had hoped, and 
many other Senators had expressed the desire, that we could 
submit the report of the committee in this election contest go 
that it might be before the Senate before any action was taken 
in the case. The reason I was particularly anxious to have that 
done was not only because that was my view of the orderly 
procedure, but I felt that a contest should be settled when there 
were two parties to that contest; that one party should not be 
eliminated and then the contest go on ex parte; and, inasmuch 
as the Senate delayed from time to time its consideration of the 
Norris resolution, awaiting the committee’s report, I naturally 
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assumed that if we could get the report in before the Norris reso- 
lution should be finally disposed of the Senate would be glad to 
have it. There would be no reason for the Senate delaying the 
consideration of the Norris resolution from September until 
December unless it was desired to have the committee’s report. 
The Senate now has the report before it, and if it does not want 
to consider it, I am sure that personally I have no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I can not see 
the slightest value in taking the time of the Senate to discuss 
the Norris resolution and in prolonging the discussion, as was 
done on yesterday, in order to permit the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to bring in its report, with a view to substi- 
tuting consideration of that report for the report of the select 
committee appointed by the Senate. 

It will be remembered that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rol, when this question was brought forward on the 
3d of December, pursuant to an agreement which implied the 
disposition of the Norris resolution, moved to postpone its con- 
sideration until next Monday. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. It will be 
also remembered 

Mr. REED. The Senator, I think, misspoke himself. The 
matter was set for December 3 on motion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] and not by agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is true. 

Mr. REED. The Senator said it was pursuant to agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; in that particular I think 
my language was incorrect; but, nevertheless, the motion was 
based upon the expressed or implied assumption that if the 
postponement were granted the resolution would be acted upon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The report of the committee would have 
been before the Senate on the 3d of December had it not been 
for the unfortunate circumstance that some members of the 
committee had the impression that Mr. Vare had been given an 
option as to a recount of the votes in certain counties in the 
event he should demand such recount. The subcommittee met 
to present its views to the full committee and this question 
arose, I think I was responsible for it, for I stated if there 
was an outstanding obligation upon the part of the committee 
to recount the votes in certain counties in the event VARB 
should demand it, I did not propose to decide a cuse in such a 
manner that it could be said we did not have all the testimony 
before us. So we delayed action in order to ascertain what 
Mr. Vans attitude was. Inasmuch as I had not been at the 
meeting of the subcommittee when the original agreement was 
said to have been entered into—and the record fortunately 
bears me out in this statement; it is not a matter of memory— 
I did not know what the agreement was, but if we had made the 
agreement, wise or otherwise, we were bound to keep it. Mr. 
Vare had not exercised the option, nor did he decline to do it. 
I was told at the last minute that he elected to demand a 
recount. Of course that made it absolutely impossible that we 
should go ahead with the recount without delaying the Norris 
resolution. The Senator from Nebraska will bear me out that 
I told him in the event we had to do that, I hoped he would 
press his resolution for immediate consideration ; that I thought 
it was bad faith; that if Mr. Vare had that right he ought to 
have exercised it, and ought not to have delayed until this late 
day in making the demand. But when we went to examine the 
record we found that there was no such agreement; that there 
was a tentative request that never was pressed, and therefore 
there was no obligation to recount. Then, immediately we 
speeded up the report. That is the reason for the delay from 
the Ist of December until the present day, and I think, in 
justice to the committee it should be stated. 

If my colleague will pardon me further 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no objection to proceeding with 
either resolution. I shall vote, as it is well known in the 
Senate, for the Norris resolution, and if we shall reach that 
point I shall vote for what is known as the supplementary 
report denying Mr. Vare a seat. The only preference I have 
at all—and I have expressed it—is that there should be before 
the Senate at the time it should vote on the question an active 
contestant and an active contestee and that we should not 
eliminate one and then go ahead with the other. We will 
reach the same result in either event, as every Senator realizes, 
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and we can reach it just as soon one way as the other. I haye 
no choice about it, but I wanted this statement to be made, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, when I was 
properly interrupted by the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
correct a statement that I had made I was about te try to 
make clear that the Senate after debate determined on the 3d 
of December whether it would postpone the consideration of 
the pending resolution in order to await the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. That was the only pur- 
pose of the motion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
His object then was to subordinate the consideration of the 
Norris resolution to any resolution or motion which the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections might submit. When that 
question was brought before the Senate it was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and ably presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania, as 
everything he suggests is ably presented, and the Senate took a 
resolution on the matter and finally decided after hearing the 
argument that it would not further delay the Norris resolution 
in order to take up any report which the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections might submit. 

The point is that instead of going on with the business and 
settling it after we have decided the order of procedure we 
attempt to change it again and again, and we direct our efforts 
to issues that have really very little substance in them. As 
stated by my colleague, it does not make the slightest difference 
to me which one of these issues shall be settled first; but when 
we once settle by a vote of the Senate the order of procedure, 
unless some sound reason resting in justice is given for changing 
that order, I propose to adhere to it. The Senate having decided 
after a vote to go on with the resolution, and not the slightest 
reason having been given, in my judgment, for changing the 
order of the Senate, I say let us proceed to the business, and 
that we may do that I terminate my own remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word on 
this motion. If the motion should prevail, the resolution 
which we have been considering for two days would then be 
laid aside. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] the 
leader on this side made a motion a good many weeks ago 
when the resolution was first offered that it be postponed to a 
certain date. I have never questioned up to this moment the 
good faith of the Senator in making that motion. The real 
reason for it was because he did not want to delay the consid- 
eration of the tariff bill. That consideration had weight with 
me, although I yoted against his motion. 

Now we come to the 3d of December, and when that order 
came before us in the natural consequence of things a motion 
was made to delay. First, a unanimous-consent agreement 
was offered by myself, as a matter of compromise, to consider 
the resolution and the report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections together, but fixing in the unanimous-consent 
request the order in which the vote should be taken. That 
was objected to, and we had to lay it aside. Then the Senator 
from Pennsylvania made another motion to postpone the pend- 
ing resolution. That was defeated, and the Senate decided by 
a substantial majority not to do that, and we proceeded with 
the consideration of the resolution. We reached a point yester- 
day when debate was exhausted. Nobody wanted to talk any 
more about the resolution; and still we could not vote, because 
there was a filibuster against it, and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania announced very broadly and emphatically that he was 
not going to let us vote until the report of this committee came 
in. No intimation was made that this outfit would try to set 
aside all we had been doing in these days and take up the 
report of the committee. 

So the filibuster went on; and finally, knowing that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania could easily continue it, we agreed 
to let the matter go over until to-day. We come here to-day, 
and now we are met with another proposition to delay a vote 
on this resolution. It is the intention of those who are now 
trying to delay it that there never shall be a vote on this reso- 
lution. Let me tell that to the Senate. Let nobody forget it. 
That is the object here. They do not want a vote on this reso- 
lution, because the resolution lays before the country the 
proposition that a man who spends an exorbitant sum of 
money for his nomination is disqualified, eyen though he be 
afterward elected at the general election. 

That is the resolution. That is all there is in it; and that 
is not in the report of the committee, let me tell you. There 
is not a word in the majority report that I have seen yet—and 
I have been told by members of the committee that that is 
trne—about the expenses of the primary election. That is 
eliminated; and so these fellows who are backing up Vase in 
the Senate, if he is to be excluded, want him to be excluded on 
the committee report and not on this resolution, because, if 
that is done, there will be no precedent established here about 
the expenditure of exorbitant sums of money by candidates 
and their friends in the primaries. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In case the majority report of the committee 
is adopted, and it is declared that Mr. Wilson was not elected 
and that Mr. Vare was elected, a vote would then immediately, 
or 5 soon as may be, come on the Senator's resolution; would 
t not? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and that is not the intention at all. I 
will tell you what the intention is, although the Senator probably 
knows it better than I; and that goes back again to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who has said all the time, “I am 
taking no part in this thing.” A good many Senators feel that 
this is almost a breach of faith, when we have defeated by 
action of the Senate this motion to postpone; we have had this 
understanding all the time; and now you say, We will take 
up something else.” - 

This is what they expect to do: 

The report of the majority of the committee says, VARE re- 
ceived a majority of the votes legally cast at the general elec- 
tion.” Now they will say, “Approve that report. He is entitled 
to be sworn in. Bring him in here. Help him hold up his hand 
and take the oath of office.” That is going to be the next step. 
If he is defeated, if a substitute resolution is offered and that 
is carried, and he is defeated on the committee report, there is 
no emphasis made, there is no precedent established, about the 
expenditure of money in the primaries; and that is what this 
country wants. 

a ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? - 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If it is desired to take the vote 
first on the affirmative of the question as to whether Mr. VARE 
is entitled to a seat, it can, of course, be done by a simple par- 
liamentary amendment to change the Norris resolution so us 
to declare that Mr. Vare is entitled to a seat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course; that is in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is not a child who does 
not know that, as suggested by the Senator from Washington, 
a substitute for the resolution can be offered, or an amendment 
which wilt bring the vote first, if it is desired, on the question 
whether Mr. Vare is entitled to a seat, rather than on the nega- 
tive of that question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, yes. If you want to offer a substitute 
for my resolution that is pending, that we have debated for 
two days, and on which debate has been exhausted, offer it, and 
let us vote on it; but I want to call attention to the fact that 
we had been debating two days on this proposition, and that 
debate was exhausted. Nobody wanted to talk at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. BINGHAM, and Mr, FESS 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, we met at 10.30 
o'clock in the morning in order to bring this matter to a conclu- 
sion. We were so interested in the transaction of the publie 
business that we set aside committee meetings and correspond- 
ence and came over here in the golden glow of the early dawn 
at 10.30 o'clock in the morning, in order to speed up action by 
the Senate; and then, when debate was exhausted, we actually 
had to resort to a subterfuge in order to prevent the Senate 
from coming to a vote. Why do we not go on now and vote? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us vote now. I am willing right now to 
have a roll call on the motion of the Senator from California. 
Let us have a vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. All right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are you willing to do that? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Question! 

Mr, NORRIS and Mr. HEFLIN called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WATERMAN, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, and Mr. BINGHAM 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the Senate is in disorder, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is trying to get order. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Have I the floor, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As soon as the Senate is in order 
the Senator from Colorado will have the floor. Until the Senate 
is in order the Senator will not be recognized. Let Senators 
take their seats. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President 

ue VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will please take their 
sea 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will please take their 
seats, [A pause.] The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
never again charge me with using figurative language, since 
his reference to the dappled morning and the drowsy dawn. I 
want to say to the Senator from Nebraska, however, speaking 
for myself 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must rule that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado can yield only for a question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then I will put in the form of a ques- 
tion what I was about to observe, Mr. President. Does the 
Senator from Colorado—— 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I ask the floor, Mr, President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am greatly indebted to everybody. 

Mr. WATERMAN addressed the Senate, After having 
spoken for nearly an hour— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

orum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley George McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Gillett Me Master Steck 
Black Glass MeNary Stelwer 
Blaine Glenn Moses Swanson 
Blease Goldsborough Norris Thomas, Idaho 
rah Gould Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Hale Oddie Townsend 
Brock Harris Overman Trammell 
Brookħart Hastings Patterson dings 
pper Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine Wagner 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland eflin eed Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Robiftson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Johnson Sackett Waterman 
Dale ones Schall atson 
DIN Kean Sheppard Wheeler 
Fess Keyes Shipstead 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. WATERMAN resumed and concluded his speech, which 
follows: 

Mr. President, I have listened to a colloquy that is somewhat 
interesting, but I do not think it has led the Senate anywhere. 
We are now deliberating upon a question of procedure, upon a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of a privileged matter 
which has been in the hands of a committee now for more than 
20 months. In order to clear away some of the confusion, I 
hope, I haye this to say: N 

The other day, when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noris] 
proposed a unanimous- consent agreement, I was in full accord- 
ance with the purpose, with the intention, and with the procedure 
outlined in the proposed agreement. It has seemed to me all 
the time that there ought to be a spirit of fairness in the con- 
sideration of the questions involved by the two resolutions now 
before the Senate. 

Your committee, Mr. President, has attempted for a long time, 
by the examination of voluminous papers, reaching into the mil- 
lions, and the examination of ballot boxes and their contents, 
to ascertain something of the truth exclusively with relation to 
the general election in 1926 in Pennsylyania concerning the 
election of a Senator. 

The proposal of the Senator from Nebraska, if it had been 
accepted, would have avoided all of this confusion and this 
argument, and by this time the tariff bill would have been on the 
way to the White House, I think; but it was not accepted. It 
was supposed at that time that the purpose of the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska was to permit getting before this 
body the report of your Committee on Privileges and Elections; 
and it is true that the subcommittee having this matter in 
charge had been endeavoring from day to day to bring it into 
such shape that it could report definitely to the full committee. 
If there has been inexcusable delay in connection with the ex- 
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amination by the subcommittee, I, as a participant in the work 
of that committee, assume my share of the burden; and I am 
ready to meet criticism with reference to that at any time, here 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. President, we rejected that proposition, which I assume 
was made in good faith, to bring all of these questions bearing 
upon the election in Pennsylvania before this body, so that 
every Member of the Senate might understand it in all its dif- 
ferent aspects. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator if the com- 
mittee took any evidence in regard to the primary? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Only as incidentally relating to the issu- 
ance of tax receipts which were issued prior to the primary 
election and which would qualify voters for the general election 
in 1926. It was the purpose of the subcommittee to confine 
itself exclusively within the limitations of Senate Resolution 68 
of the Seventieth Congress, and it did so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That referred to the election? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Exactly; that referred to the election 
and nothing else. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that the only place where any evidence 
came in about the primary would be something that was inci- 
dental to the election? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. You did not take any evidence as to the 
expenditure of money? 

Mr. WATERMAN. We did not; none whatever, so far as the 
expenditure of money in the primary was concerned. We did 
take evidence, considerable evidence, on the expenditure of 
money at the general election, but not at the primary. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee finally was confronted with 
another question, to which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RohixsoN ] has incidentally referred. The contest of Wilson, 
tested by the pleadings, is a contest bottomed upon a con- 
spiracy to steal the election in Pennsylvania through the agency 
of contamination of the ballot boxes in Allegheny County, Phil- 
adelphia County, and four other counties named in the plead- 
ings. I have always assumed that this contest is in the nature 
of a special proceeding to be confined in procedure and in 
character to judicial procedure. 

During the progress of the taking of testimony I woke up to 
the fact that some people did not agree with that. My idea is 
and has been that when a man files a contest in the United 
States Senate for a seat here he is predicating that contest 
upon the claim of a legal title to that seat, and when he comes 
here and asks for the legal title to that seat, which we can 
either give him or refuse him under certain conditions, he is 
reasonably confined and bound to legitimate procedure along 
the lines of a judicial suit. 

We had, in the first instance, upon the amended statement of 
contest, a pleading filed by Vare in the nature of a general 
demurrer, which raised the question as to whether or not suffi- 
cient facts were stated in the amended statement of contest 
upon which to proceed. In other words, was a case stated 
upon paper? The committee held that there was not a case 
stated upon paper. 

Wilson thereupon amended, and he bottomed his ease upon the 
conspiracy to which I have referred, to contaminate all of the 
ballot boxes in these six counties. The committee thereupon 
permitted the case to proceed, and we have been proceeding with 
it as diligently as possible. 

We examined what are in Pennsylvania termed the election 
paraphernalia in connection with the ballot boxes. The para- 
phernalia embrace all the election records pertaining to an 
election, 

At the examination of all these papers and these ballot boxes, 
a representative of each of the two contesting parties was pres- 
ent. Each party made his own record in his own way. Every 
ballot that was contested or protested was laid aside and kept 
in the custody of the representatives of your committee, 

When they got through with all of the ballot boxes, then the 
two parties, in the presence of the tabulator of our committee, 
went over those things again, and in many instances they agreed 
that the ballots which had been laid aside, or the papers which 
had been laid aside, under protest, should not have been laid 
aside and should not have been protested. So they narrowed in 
their own way and their own fashion the compass of the exami- 
nation by putting in as good ballots for one side or the other 
many of those which they had segregated and protested. 

We went through all these matters in that way, and we made 
a record, Nobody contested it, nobody found any fault with it, 
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both sides agreed to it, and this was a contest between two 
people competent to make a contest. 

We took oral testimony, something like 4,000 pages of testi- 
mony, I think. We spent some time here and in Philadelphia 
and in Pittsburgh. We examined every witness anybody called 
to the witness stand or asked to have subpcenaed. It made no 
difference who the party might be, we called him if either side 
asked for him, and, with the exception of one or two who had 
died and one or two who had moved away and could not be 
found, we procured practically every witness either side asked 
for. No matter whether they were election officials, no matter 
whether they were politicans, no matter whether they were high 
officials, no matter what they may have been, we put a subpœna 
on them and brought them in and they were examined as each 
party desired to examine them. In that way this record was 
made. 

The original contest, as stated by Mr. Wilson, was confined 
to six counties. He accepted the returns from all the other 
counties. 

When I called the attention of both sides to the fact that I 
wanted to know whether they were going to extend their claims 
or their charges any further, Mr. Vare said that he asked for 
an examination of the ballot boxes in 31 counties beyond the 6. 
The subcommittee did not go inte those boxes. The subcommit- 
tee was spending all the money it thought it ought to spend, 
it was consuming all the time that it wanted to consume, and it 
thought it would lay that demand aside until it had examined 
completely the returns from the six counties, and see what the 
result was there. The record remained in that form until after 
the time of the oral argument before the subcommittee. 

That matter was then still pending, and the subcommittee had 
overlooked it, or forgotten about it, perhaps; at any rate, they 
had disregarded it. It was called to their attention, and they 
said that Mr. VAre’s attention should be called to the matter. 
Mr. Vans attention was called to it, and he refused to waive 
the examination of the 31 counties. 

In view of what the chairman of the subcommittee had said 
to Mr. Varg in a written communication, and in view of the 
fact that Mr. Vares made no claim and demand to the committee 
to review those matters, after that letter was written the sub- 
committee unanimously said that we would not go into those 
81 counties; and we have not gone into them. Personally, I 
did not think it was necessary. What other members of the 
subcommittee thought I do not know, but I was satisfied with 
the record made in the six counties. 

After we had taken the testimony, I asked the contestant 
to make a specific assignment of the frauds upon which he 
challenged the certificate of Mr. Vare. He filed a voluminous 
list of charges, with specifications, and those charges appear in 
condensed form in the brief which Mr. Wilson filed with the 
committee. There are 39 of the specifications, as I remember. 

After the argument was over and these specifications were 
before the committee, it was thought wise to make a pretty 
careful examination of the record again in connection with those 
specifications. So, when the report came to be drafted, each 
one of the 39 specifications so made by Wilson was made the 
special subject of comment, separate and apart from all others, 
and in that arrangement passed on from the subcommittee to 
the general committee, and now passed on by the general com- 
mittee in the same form to this body. 

In order that a complete picture may be laid before the 
Senate—and I will hasten on as fast as I can—I want to call 
attention to just what these charges are and upon what the 
contest was founded. 

Thirty-nine specifications were filed in regard to conditions 
in Philadelphia. The first one was that the officials in Phila- 
delphia who had charge of the procuring of the printing of the 
election ballots, and so forth, had paid the printer too much 
money for them.. There was no evidence to show that that 
was so, but it was claimed, and evidence as to the number of 
payments and the orders was put into the record. There was 
no evidence tending to show that any of that money ever fil- 
tered back from the printer to the Republican organization or 
to any other political organization. It appears on its face to 
have been a legitimate charge, whether too much or too little 
I am not prepared to say, and I do not know that anybody 
else is. That was one charge. 

The second one is that an excessive and illegal number of 
ballots, commonly called extra ballots, were printed. The law 
in Pennsylvania and the conditions in regard to that matter 
are these: There are printed a definite, certain number of bal- 
lots called official ballots. The number is predicated upon the 
assessors’ lists—that is, the lists of the people who are assessed 
in the particular voting divisions by the assessors. Then it is 
required that there shall be printed not less than a certain per- 
centage of those on the assessment lists over and above the 
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actual number. There is no pretense anywhere that there were 
any more ballots of that kind printed than were authorized. 

There was an attempt to show that these extra ballots, 
which are provided for in the statute and which are printed in 
numbers based upon a certain proportionate percentage of the 
assessment lists, were to be sent to the commissioners of the 
counties and there held in deposit. I do not know what they 
were to be held for, but presumably the officials were waiting 
to see if any of the official ballots might be lost, any packages 
of them, or in the eyent that they might be destroyed there 
would be a reservoir of reserve ballots which would fill the 
places of the ballots so lost or destroyed. But the proof was 
that none of those so-called extra ballots, except in one case, 
ever reached a polling place. 

Bear this in mind, that the official ballots are printed 50 in a 
bunch, bound together, with a perforation between a supposed 
stub and the ballot itself. The ballot has no number; the stub 
has anumber. The ballot is just a clean sheet, with a back on 
it describing the division where it is to be used, and so forth, 
and on the front of it is the schedule of persons to be voted on. 
Over in Philadelphia the citizens mark the ballots with a pencil. 
I do not know that it is illegal to mark them with a pen, but 
they use a pencil. 

In one division the exact number of ballots ordered to be sent 
to the division was sent, but the number of stubs ran from 1 to 
500, as I recall it, and then jumped from 500 to 600 or 601, and 
then ran on up to the total number that should have been re- 
ceived there, and on that account there were some ballots in one 
or two packages that necessarily came out of the reserve ballots, 
How they got there, nobody knows. Probably they were sent 
there by mistake of the printer, but nobody knows, and there 
is no evidence, in my judgment—and I listened to all of it— 
which shows that there was any chicanery either in the printing 
of the ballots or in furnishing an excess number of ballots, 

The next charge was that the ballots were distributed to poll- 
ing places in an illegal fashion. There is no particular method 
provided by statute as to how and by what method they shall 
be delivered, but they are to be there on the Saturday or the 
Monday previous to the election. The evidence does not show 
that there was a failure in any instance to have the ballots at 
the polling places at the proper time. 

Another specification is that in a large number of election 
districts officers were in possession of ballots in excess of the 
ballots authorized by law. It may be said that it is not true, 
because the statute does not prescribe the limit beyond which 
the ballots shall not be furnished. It does prescribe the mini- 
mum number, but not the maximum number. 

Again it was charged that many election officials failed to 
account for the entire number of ballots furnished them under 
the law. The record absolutely discloses that there were 83 
districts in Philadelphia where all of the ballots actually and 
lawfully received were not properly returned. In 18 of the dis- 
tricts there was 1 ballot each unaccounted for. But there is 
no evidence except in one ward and in one division of that 
ward tending to show an illegal use of the ballots unaccounted 
for and not returned. In another district, when we were taking 
testimony, the judge of the election was subpenaed and came 
before the committee and brought with him a large bundle of 
unused ballots which, under the law, should have been sent back 
with the election paraphernalia to the city hall. He took the 
witness stand and was sworn, a reputable looking gentleman, a 
merchant, and said he did not know that the law required him 
to do that. He said he just took them home and kept them 
there, that they were in just the shape they were when he took 
them away from the polling place, and there they were and he 
turned them over to our committee. 

Again it was charged that in at least 77 election districts 
more than one ballot was issued to indiyidual voters contrary 
to law and that what is commonly known and referred to in 
the record as “chain” voting was practiced. If this were true, 
in whatever election district it might be found, in my judgment 
the ballots in the box would be void; but the record does not 
sustain the charge in any particular either in the oral testi- 
mony or the ballots. 

Again it was charged that in 181 election districts the elec- 
tion returns—and this is an important factor and should be 
considered—do not tally with the count made by your com- 
mittee, We recounted those ballots. I am confining myself al- 
ways to Philadelphia. There is a thing that enters into this 
computation which can not be measured and that is the ques- 
tion of spoiled ballots—that is, where an elector goes in and 
gets a ballot and marks it, but marks it improperly and returns 
it to the election judge and gets another one. There is some 
confusion with reference to the spoiled ballots. But at any rate 


the recount shows that in 178 voting districts the count was un- 
changed; that in 225 districts the count of Wilson was un- 
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changed, but Vare either lost or gained; that there were 133 
other districts in which the count for Vare was unchanged, but 
in which Wilson either gained or lost; 87 other districts in 
which a gain was shown for both parties to the contest and 74 
districts in which a loss was shown for both parties; 732 dis- 
tricts in which Wilson gained and Vare lost and 70 districts in 
which Vargs gained and Wilson lost; the net gain for Wilson 
being 5,126 and the net loss for Vare being 5,724. No evidence 
was submitted to us to show any willful miscount except in 
certain divisions to which I shall refer at a later time. 

In that regard and outside of the report and savoring more 
particularly of my own personal views, in examining these 
matters and hearing the testimony I reached a certain conclu- 
sion which I desire to state. The law in Pennsylvania up to 
four or five years ago was that a man could vote a party ticket 
by putting a cross mark opposite a certain emblem. If he did 
that and then went down and put a cross mark opposite the 
name of a candidate on another ticket, that was declared by the 
courts to be an identification of the ballot and it could not be 
counted and the ballot was thrown out. That law was changed. 

I became satisfied that many members of the election boards 
in Philadelphia were not cognizant of the existing law at the 
time these ballots were counted. I am speaking now of my own 
guess. I do not pretend to say there is anything in the record 
that supports it at all and I do not want anyone to think that I 
make that claim. But many of the election officials may have 
thought that the old law declared by the appellate courts was 
still in existence, and whenever a ballot came with a cross mark 
as I have indicated, it was simply thrown out as a spoiled ballot. 
That would affect a great deal the number of votes for the two 
respective parties, if it were true; but I am not stating it as a 
truth, because I do not know what the facts may be. 

Now we come to another point. It was charged that in a 
large number of election districts there were placed on the regis- 
tration list the names of persons who did not live in the district, 
and that of course they had no business to be registered. I in- 
vite attention to the law, which no one disputes. In Pennsyl- 
vania they have a registration board, so called, consisting of a 
certain and definite number of commissioners. That applies to 
Allegheny County and to Philadelphia County. These registra- 
tion commissioners were everyone of them appointed by one Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. The registration boards had the power to name 
or to reject the names of four registrars to be appointed in each 
yoting district. There are 1,500 voting districts in Philadelphia, 
and therefore 6,000 of the registrars to be appointed. I say 
that they were without hamper, without fetter, in determining 
those registrars in the 1,500 different districts. 

Furthermore, there is no charge in the Wilson contest papers 
that these registration boards so appointed by Governor Pinchot 
were part or parcel or in any way connected with the alleged 
conspiracy. It would hardly have been becoming under the cir- 
cumstances. Whatever may have happened in the registration 
boards or through its officers can not be placed or laid upon the 
doorstep of the Republican organization of Philadelphia County. 
These commissioners were responsible for whatever happened 
and for whatever was done. They were outside of and beyond 
the control of the officials or the official political machine of 
Philadelphia. When we come to say that there were a large 
number of registrations where affidavits of inability to write are 
not found and not presented, and that that was a part and parcel 
of the conspiracy upon which Mr. Wilson relied, we must con- 
clude that it can not stand because the commission that was at 
fault in relation to those things was not a part or parcel or in 
any way connected with the political machine alleged to have 
done these things. 

Mr. President, I want to say just one further thing about 
that matter, because I do not want to leave it in just that 
shape. I do not mean by inference or by indirection to indi- 
cute or to charge that any one of the commissioners appointed 
by Governor Pinchot failed in any respect to perfornr his duty. 
I do not say it for that purpose. I say these things for the 
purpose of segregating the elements out of which it is charged 
that some of these frauds came and concerning the people who 
are charged with being responsible for them. It is not my 
charge and it is not the charge of any member of our committee 
in connection with these matters. 

It is said, and this is a question to which I adverted a mo- 
ment ago, that there are 1,111 election districts affecting 9,500 
different people whose affidavits were not found, made or sup- 
posed to have been made when they registered on the ground 
that they could not write or something of that kind. I may 
say that the statute in such cases made and provided contains 
a provision that if a man presents himself for registration and 
it is apparent to the registration board that he is not equipped 
to write his name, no affidavit is required. I think it would 
be preposterous to assume, in the absence of this large number 
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of affidavits, that the people who ought to have filed them 
were all unable to write their names because of an apparent 
physical infirmity. I can not accept that sort of a proposition, 
but the condition exists, and the fault lies with those who are 
not charged with this conspiracy. I say that, in order to main- 
tain that Mr. Wilson was elected, in ordér to throw out all of 
these valid votes in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, the conspiracy 
must be established; that one can not predicate that conspiracy 
where it is not assigned to exist by the pleadings and where 
no proof tends to show that the record is complicated with a 
conspiracy existing between those different parties. 

I come now to the charge—and I am speaking specifically of the 
charges upon which this contest is founded—that in at least 
761 voting districts votes were cast by persons not registered 
in the district in which they voted. An examination of the 
record does not disclose any such figures as those, but it does 
disclose that in 19 of those 761 districts there may have existed 
conditions of the kind alleged. It is doubtful, however, as to 
whether the evidence is sufficient to overcome the presumption 
to which the election officers are entitled. There again, if you 
please, we run right up against the proposition that the registra- 
tion board is guilty of being a part and parcel of the conspiracy 
upon which this contest is founded. It is not so charged and 
it is not proven. 

Now, we come to another charge, namely, that repeaters yoted 
in 316 districts. That charge undoubtedly is founded upon what 
is called the voters’ lists. It must have been so founded in the 
very nature of things. The working machinery of an election 
district in Pennsylvania—it is true in Philadelphia, at any 
rate—is that there are 5 election officers, 1 judge elected by the 
people, 2 so-called inspectors, 1 supposed to be elected by the 
majority party, and 1 by the minority party. The way that 
that is brought about under the law is that the voters in the 
district can vote for but one inspector. Therefore it is said that 
the inspectors are minority and majority representatives. It 
may be so in fact, and it may not be. Whatever may be said 
anywhere in connection with this case to the effect that the 
Democrats were entitled to an inspector or that some other party 
was entitled to an inspector, there is no law upon which to 
predicate that conclusion. The people elect their inspectors, and 
the people can yote for but one. Each of the two inspectors 
appoints a so-called clerk. The clerk keeps the voters' lists. 
The law, I think, fairly stated, is that when a man comes in 
and calls for a ballot, one of those clerks should write in his 
voters’ list the name of that man who gets a ballot, and that 
when the man deposits his ballot the other clerk should write 
that same name in his list. That is the way a voters’ list is 
made up, and the law, in my judgment, contemplates a con- 
temporaneous entry of those names in the book as the voter’s 
name is called. 

I shall later on discuss the question of the alphabetical appear- 
ance of names in the voters’ lists and other kindred questions 
under different specifications. The immediate specification, how- 
ever, is that repeaters yoted. An examination of the voters' 
lists discloses that instead of 316 election districts there are 28 
wherein the lists indicate that this charge might be true to the 
extent of 94 votes all together. I might as well advert here to 
what I believe to be the law in this connection. It is that if 
the ballots in those boxes were cast by legitimate voters and 
were legitimately in the boxes, the keeping of the voters’ lists 
is utterly immaterial, and the order in which the names are 
written passes out of consideration, because those are mere 
irregularities which do not affect in any way the contents of the 
ballot box. 

I presume that when election officers go into polling places at 
7 o'clock in the morning and have to stay there until perhaps 
midnight or after, there may be occasions when they retire 
from that room; and in connection with the alphabetical lists 
which appear in a few books I have no hesitancy in declaring 
that, in my opinion, the two clerks may have frequently gone out 
during the day, and when voters came in during that period 
while the clerks were absent their names were checked up on 
the ballot check list and on the voters’ check list, and subse- 
quently the clerks, in order to fill out their own lists and make 
them accord with the voting check lists and the ballot check 
lists, took those names alphabetically as they had been voted 
during the period of their absence. That is my explanation 
of that circumstance, although there is no fact to prove it except 
in a very general way. 

It is charged that in 341 districts votes were cast in excess 
of the names entered on the voters’ lists. All I have to say 
about that is what I have said heretofore, that a most honest 
clerk, a man of ordinary experience and education, might occa- 
sionally omit a name when his attention was distracted and 
not got it upon the list. . 
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It is also charged that in 527 election districts more votes 
were counted than names checked on the registration books. 
The record discloses that there were 26 districts where the bal- 
lots, exclustve of ballots which could be identified as spoiled 
and void, exceeded the names on the voters’ lists, and that in 
90 districts, exclusive of such spoiled and void ballots, the 
number of ballots exceeded the names checked on the registra- 
tion lists. But the record also discloses that, while the ballots 
found appear to be in excess of the number of names on the 
voters’ lists or of the names checked on the registration books, 
as stated, there are only nine districts in Philadelphia in which 
the ballots exceed both the names appearing upon the lists of 
voters and the names checked upon the registration books or 
the ballot check list and the voters’ check list. 

Now I come to the charge that in 395 districts more ballots 
were cast than there were voters listed. That involves the same 
proposition which has just been discussed. In this connection 
all I have to say is that, no matter which way it may be looked 
at, the sum total of votes involved is eight. 

Specification No. 17 has been discussed already in connec- 
tion with other matters. 

Now I come to specification No. 18, where arises the ques- 
tion of the alphabetical listing of names in the voters’ list. I 
will merely call attention in connection with that to what the 
facts may be. There was a peculiarity in these records. In one 
case a couple of clerks in one district, whether out of curiosity 
or whether for the purpose of being quaint and different from 
anybody else, cut their books in the margin where the book 
opens, staggered the cuts down the page, and then put the letter 
“A” on the cut space in the margin and then the letters B, C, D, 
E, F, and so forth, down through the alphabet. 

When a voter came in, irrespective of order or anything else, 
if his name began with A, he went under A; if it began with B, 
it went under B; and if it began with X, it went under X. 
There was a book purposely made which was not in accord, 
probably, with what it might be said a proper construction of 
the law would require, but there was no deception about it, and 
whether the voters were put there in the order in which they 
came in or not nobody knows. I have said about that all I 
think that is necessary. 

I wish now to refer to the specification in which it is charged 
that many thousands of names were erased and altered on the 
voters’ lists. There were a lot of them—I do not know how 
many—in which that appeared. I think if any Member of the 
Senate were called upon to write the names of some of the 
voters in some of those voting districts he would probably write 
them, erase them, and write them again several times, and then 
when he got through the name would not be right. They are 
foreign names. Nobody, unless he happens to be of the par- 
ticular nationality, could write the name or know what it was. 
There are erasures, but frequently it appears where there is an 
erasure in one of these books in the corresponding book kept on 
the other side there is no erasure at all. I declare, so far as I 
am concerned, that, as a matter of fair construction, the circum- 
stance referred to does not indicate that there was any fraud; 
in other words, it does not reach into and contaminate any ballot 
in the ballot box. 

It is charged, again, that in some of the boxes there are sev- 
eral ballots where the tears that are made when the ballot is 
detached from the stub are identical, so that it would appear 
that several ballots were taken off the pad at one time instead of 
one at a time. The law does not say that they shall be taken 
off one at a time, but the law does say that the judge shall give 
the voter only one ballot. From that it is contended by the 
contestant that it is unlawful and illegal and fraudulent to tear 
off more than one ballot at a time from the stub; but wherever 
that occurred that is the only evidence of fraud in connection 
with that specific allegation, and there are not enough of them in 
number to be of very serious importance. 

Here is an allegation that there were at least eight election 
districts where no general election ballots were found in the 
ballot boxes. Technically, that is true; but the ballots were 
found in the bag of the prothonotary for that district, and the 
ballots were properly marked and printed for the district in 
which they were found. 

I may have to explain a little right there. 

We have a ballot box in which the voters deposit their ballots. 
When the voting is over, and they have been counted, into that 
ballot box again go the ballots, and also one of these voters’ 
lists, and one of these registration lists. The other spoiled and 
unused ballots, and so forth, plus also one of the voters’ lists 
and one of the registration lists, go into what is called the 
prothonotary’s bag, and are returned to the prothonotary’s office, 
where they are retained. Instead of finding the ballots in these 
eight divisions in the ballot box, where they ought to have been, 
they were found is the prothonotary’s bag, where they had no 
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business to be; but upon an examination of the ballots in all of 
those eight boxes the fact remained that in all eight districts 
only six less were found than the return sheets called for. 

I am not going into this matter except to explain it in a 
general way. They have a law over there called a corrupt 
practices act. Of course, I am not contending that they do not 
need a corrupt practices act in Pennsylvania; but they have 
48 wards in Philadelphia, and the organization has a treasurer 
in each of those wards, and somebody contributes money, and 
these treasurers pay it out. All of these reports were taken 
from the custody of the State officials, were submitted to the 
committee, and were examined. As far as these reports are 
concerned, they indicate nothing other than the receipt and 
payment of money, but they do not disclose any violation of the 
statute. At any rate, they complied with the law enough so 
that the statutory authorities approved of them. 

I might as well discuss the whole thing now as applicable to 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

At the general election in Pennsylvania each party is entitled 
to have three paid watchers in each voting district at a per diem 
of $5, I think. Just what these watchers are for, I do not know, 
except that they are supposed to be around the polls; they are 
not permitted to be inside the rail; and then, when the ballot 
box is opened, they have an official standing. They can stand 
outside the rail and see this counting go on. They have no 
business to be inside. At any rate, the statute authorizes each 
party to have three of these watchers in each district. In 
Philadelphia that meant three times 1,500. In Pittsburgh it 
meant about 4,200. Those watchers were paid by the organiza- 
tion a definite per diem. 

There also is in the statute a provision of a rather indefinite 
character providing for the employment of messengers. 

The statute does not prescribe their duties. It does not say 
how they shall function, but it provides for their creation. 

In Pittsburgh there were abdut 9,000, I think—I shall not 
attempt to state the number accurately—about 9,000 watchers 
and messengers paid for by the organization. It is thought by 
some that that is a purchase of votes; that the money is so 
expended that the head of the family is made a watcher or 
a messenger; and that by virtue of that payment he draws to 
himself and to his order the other voters in that family, There 
is no evidence that that is so, but I should not be surprised if 
it were so; but just what the purpose of the expenditure of 
that money is I do not know. I do not know just exactly the 
necessity for these messengers. I do not think the law ought to 
permit them, but it does, and it is a practice that has been 
followed through the years and which existed at the time of 
this election. 

Upon the basis of those paid people it is contended in some 
quarters that the whole election in Allegheny County is con- 
taminated in the way of vote buying, or something of that kind. 
I merely pass up to the Senate the facts. They can draw, upon 
the argument, their own conclusions. I merely say in that con- 
nection that there is no evidence in this record that any one of 
these watchers or any one of these messengers, outside vf re- 
ceiving his per diem, violated any law or was guilty of any 
offense or of any crime in connection with this election. 

I have already said to you something about the districts and 
the election of inspectors, and it is unnecessary to comment fur- 
ther upon that. 

It is charged that in 138 districts there were election officers 
who were registrars in violation of the law. The law does 
condemn that if it exists; and the record shows that in quite 
a large number of cases people who had been registrars a year 
previous were election officials in 1926. The record is silent 
except for the presumption of the continuation of the same thing 
in the same condition throughout time. There is no showing 
that these registrars were in fact registrars at the time they 
acted as election officials. But suppose they were. These elec- 
tion officials were elected in 1925, at an election in that year, 
and this registration board appointed by Mr. Pinchot had the 
power to remove at any time any person who was ineligible as 
a registrar; and when any person was elected as an election 
official, certainly inside of a year the registration board ought 
to have found out something about that fact. 

Now I come to another somewhat important specificaticon— 
three of them are joined together in a discussion in the report 
of the committee—where it is charged that judges of election 
or election officers were not sworn as required by law. 

It is charged that in 476 election districts the judges of elec- 
tion were not sworn as required by law; that in 471 districts 
one or more of the inspectors of election were not sworn as 
required by law; and that in at least 465 election districts one 
or more clerks of election were not sworn as required by law. 

In Philadelphia these oaths of office are upon a separate 
sheet, independent of the other paraphernalia and election 
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papers. It may be said that with the following exceptions the 
oaths by the judges, inspectors, and clerks were properly signed 
in eyery district within the city of Philadelphia: 

In 25 districts no oaths or blanks were found with the elec- 
tion papers. In 1 of the 25 districts, however, there was a 
note stating that no blanks had been delivered, but that the 
election officers were willing to make the oath. 

There were 32 districts in which one or more of the judges 
signed the oaths. 

There was 1 district where no judges’ or inspectors’ oaths 
were found; 1 district where the oaths were found but 
not signed; 1 where the oaths were signed by the inspectors 
only, and attested; 1 where only the judges’ oath was signed 
and attested; 1 in which no oaths of the clerks were found; 
and 1 wherein the judge’s signature was placed on the oath 
with a rubber stamp. This would sum up that all oaths for all 
of the districts except 63 had been signed by all election officials. 

Now, however, I come back to another proposition. 

The Constitution of the United States provides, among other 
things, in section 4 of Article I: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators, 


I cite the first paragraph of that section for the purpose of 
showing the applicability of the decisions of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania in her courts to the situations in this election. By 
this constitutional provision we adopt the State statutes of 
procedure in connection with elections, and under the ordinary 
rules of law we adopt the decisions of that State upon those 
laws, 

That is a general proposition. There may be exceptions. So 
that in this case it is decided in Pennsylvania that, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, the rights of the voter can not be destroyed by 
irregularities of the sort to which I have drawn the Senate's 
attention. The principal default in this regard lies in the fact 
of a neglect to have the oath of the election officer attested. 
Most of the oaths under consideration were signed, but many 
were not attested. 

I am not going to discuss, except briefly, a situation which 
appears in these records and which arises out of the payment 
of poll taxes. In order to be a qualified elector in Pennsyl- 
vania an indiyidual must be upon the assessor’s list first. If 
he finds his name is not there he has to go through a certain 
procedure to get it there. He then must have paid a tax, either 
a real property tax or a personal property tax, or a so-called 
poll tax of 50 cents, the receipt for which is evidence for two 
years that he has a right to be registered. 

These poll-tax receipts are prepared by the receiver of taxes. 
They are furnished to the deputy poll-tax collector in each dis- 
trict at the time of registration, and the deputy poll-tax collec- 
tor in each of the districts must be a person selected out of the 
four registrars appointed by the registration commission. In 
other words, in this case the man who filled that office was an 
appointee of the Pinchot registration commission, and it must 
be so, because that is an express qualification of appointment. 
Consequently, whatever of errors and things of that kind may 
come can hardly be charged to Mr. Vane or to the people asso- 
ciated with him. 

The only evidence to amount to anything, except in three or 
four districts where there were other frauds, and which, of 
course, the committee, if called upon to pass on them, would 
throw out unanimously, relates to marks placed upon the stubs 
from which these poll-tax receipts are taken, Sometimes there 
appear the letters Pd.,“ sometimes a letter “C,” which was 


‘the first letter in the surname of one of the Republican com- 


mitteemen of that district. Sometimes a check mark, sometimes 
a cross, sometimes double crosses, and various other marks were 
found, and sometimes computations on the back of the book. 

In a few of the cases the computations would rather arouse 
the suspicion of a rather suspicious man as to what they meant, 
and why they were there, but as to most of them, in my judg- 
ment, those figures and extraneous marks, which have no busi- 
ness to be there, especially many of the figures, were not made 
by the same man who wrote the things required to be written 
on the stubs. 

Of course it is said that if a tax receipt was not properly 
issued, the person getting it was not qualified to be registered, 
and that is true. But there is no satisfactory evidence, except 
in these instances to which I have referred, and there is nothing 
except these marks, upon which to predicate a conclusion, there 
being nothing affirmative in character as to the meaning which 
would lead us to hold that they must be disregarded. 

In the report, if anybody cares to read it, will be found, on 
pages 16, 17, 18, and 19, a discussion at some length of these 
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particular things, and a reference to the particular wards where 
these things appeared. 

There is another specification, that there was only one Demo- 
cratic registrar in each district, instead of two, as required by 
law. I have commented on that by saying that these registrars 
were appointed by the Pinchot registration commission, and not 
by the political machine, and if there was any default or any 
conspiracy or fraud in connection with it, it is neither charged 
nor proven in this record. 

On the question of the tallying of votes, all I have to say is 
that there is not so very much out of line in connection with 
the tallying of the votes. Whatever there is appears in the 
report. If no tallies were kept at all, there being no evidence 
to show that any ballot in the box was bad, the box must stand, 
even in the absence of tally sheets. In other words, the election 
or the voter's vote does not depend upon the action of an elec- 
tion officer, unless the statute prescribes it as a prerequisite, or 
declares the election void in the event that it is not present. 

Now we come to another proposition. There were four books 
offered in evidence, books kept at the city hall. I do not pre- 
tend that they were not kept, I do not attack the books on the 
ground that they are not authentic, that they were not there, 
that they did not come from proper sources, nothing of that 
kind; but I do say that they are not evidence in this case. It 
happens that the law requires that the ballot boxes in Philadel- 
phia be returned, after the count and when closed, to the city 
hall, where they are received by a prothonotary, the clerk of 
the court of common pleas, and the mayor, or their representa- 
tives. There was kept presumably a record showing in lead 
pencil what purports to be the hour of the reception of every 
ballot box from any particular division of any particular ward. 
These books show that probably in 129 or 130 cases, if these are 
correct, the ballot boxes were returned to the city hall so early 
after the closing at 7 o'clock that the ballots could not by any 
possibility have been counted. That is all there is to it. There- 
fore, assuming that these records are correct, the deduction is 
claimed that these ballot boxes were filled at some other time 
and the record made at some other time, or that there might 
have been two ballot boxes in the balloting place, one fixed for 
the occasion and counted before the election, but I do not know 
what the assumption was as to the other one. 

In the first place, there was not a witness called to the wit- 
ness stand who could identify anybody who made these marks 
in these books—not one. There was no individual called who 
said that he made the marks. The law does not require that 
these books shall be kept. They are therefore unofficial records 
and do not speak for themselves. They must be verified, per- 
haps may be used for the purpose of refreshing the recollection 
of the witness who made these things, but there is no such rec- 
et Therefore I say that these books are without evidenciary 
value, 

Again, I wish to refer to this fact: An examination of these 
books will disclose the fact that between 8 o'clock in the evening 
of election day and 8.05 o'clock 3 boxes appear from these books 
to have been received at the city hall; between 8.05 and 8.10 
o'clock, 7 boxes; between 8.10 and S. 15 o'clock, 6 boxes; between 
8.15 and 8.20, 10 boxes; between 8.20 and 8.25 o’clock, 13 boxes; 
between 8.25 and 8.30, 19 boxes; between 8.30 and 8.35 o'clock, 
23 boxes; between 8.35 and 8.40 o'clock, 30 boxes; between 8.45 
and 8.50 o'clock, 36 boxes; between 8.50 and 8.55 o'clock, 34 
boxes; between 8.55 and 9 o’clock, 40 boxes; between 9 and 9.05 
o'clock, 53 boxes; between 9.05 and 9.10 o'clock, 44 boxes; be- 
tween 9.10 and 9.15 o'clock, 45 boxes; between 9.15 and 9.20 
o'clock, 46 boxes; between 9.20 and 9.25 o'clock, 48 boxes; 
between 9.55 and 10 o'clock, 68 boxes; and so on. 

As I said before, nobody knows who made these marks in 
these books, nobody could testify to it, nobody testified that he 
did make any of the marks, but the records show that when the 
boxes come in they have to be examined and notations made as 
to whether the slide that covers the orifice is locked, whether 
the hinges are broken or not, whether there is any defect about 
it, whether the key is there. Does anybody pretend to say 
that 68 boxes could have been received and examined and any 
one man have made the entries in these books in that five 
minutes? On the very face of the thing it condemns itself, irre- 
spective of its lack of authentication by responsible witnesses. 
That is all I have to say about that sort of evidence. 

(At this point Mr. Warerman yielded to Mr. McNary, who 
suggested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.) 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I shall continue by refer- 
ring to specification No. 34, in which it is charged that election 
ballots appeared in some election districts which were marked by 
some person other than the voters who put them in the ballot 
box. At the time this election was held the statute expressly 
provided that any voter might call to his aid a bystander to 
mark his ballot for him. That is the answer to the assignment 
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made here in view of the fact that there is no evidence that any 
Such ballot was illegitimately or illegally marked. 

Again, it was charged that there were a number of ballots in 
several election districts showing that the marks thereon made 
were altered and erased, as it is charged, after the closing of 
the polls. These ballots were all protested by the contestant, 
were laid aside and examined. Ballots were found in those 
boxes that did show erasures, but no person has testified that 
any such erasure was made by any other person than by the 
voter of the particular ballot. The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has Said in connection with this matter that such erasures 
do not invalidate the ballot and indicate merely a change of 
mind on the part of the voter himself. 

Again, it was charged that in a large number of election dis- 
tricts ballots that had never been creased or folded were found 
in the ballot boxes and that they could not have been put into 
the ballot boxes, while the boxes were closed, through the 
aperture provided for the reception of ballots. It should 

* always be borne in mind that when these ballots were examined 
they had not only been cast and put in the box legitimately or 
illegitimately, as the case may be, but they were taken out, they 
were spread out, they were pressed down, they were put in piles, 
and they were arranged for the purpose of counting. Creases 
may have disappeared or they may not. I am not now saying 
that lack of creases did not exist in these boxes. But the num- 
ber is small even when we consider all that were protested for 
this reason. The report will show the number. I do not recall 
at the moment, but it was comparatively small. 

As a matter of fact, the aperture in the ballot box was 6 
inches long and three-quarters of 1 inch in width, and where 
ballots were protested which appeared never to have been 
creased or but slightly creased, they were laid aside as I have 
stated. The statute does not provide that they shall be creased 
or pressed down, but does provide that when taken from the 
package the ballot shall be folded in such manner that the face 
of the ballot shall remain undisclosed, and that is all. In other 
words, upon the taking of the ballot from the pack, it could 
be doubled over without creasing it down, taken by the voter to 
his booth, marked, and folded in the identical way in which it 
was received, and if folded over once more in that way without 
creasing it, it could be put into the box without a single crease 
or any evidence of physical defect in the ballot after the process. 
I have done that myself. I am testifying now. I have done 
that six times succeeding each other immediately with one 
single ballot and no crease or marking of physical disturbance 
could be found. 

We come now to specification 37, and I call attention more 
particularly to this for the purpose of showing the tension under 
which the investigation was made by the contestant, because it 
amounts to nothing in and of itself. The charge is that there 
were some ballots found, very few in number, upon which there 
was an impression, no mark except an indentation in the ballot 
which showed that a paper or perhaps another ballot had been 
over it and marked with a pencil and the impression had car- 
ried through onto the under sheet, and therefore that it was 
fraudulent. It shows the extremes to which the contestant has 
been driven in his anxiety to support the contention which he 
lias very ably made; but those impressions disqualify nothing. 
Those impressions may have been made by the election officers 
themselves when they came in and took possession and placed a 
mark on a particular ballot while it was on the pad, the ballot 
under it receiving the impression made by the marking of the 
ballot on top of it. It is very readily explainable in that way, 
and no other explanation than that has been made. 

I now come to the charge that in many thousands of cases 
the law relating to the payment of poll taxes has been violated. 
In addition to what I have already said under another subject 
I say that there is no question but that the law makes the pay- 
ment of a poll tax a personal act on the part of the taxpayer; 
it could not be done for him by somebody else unless there had 
been a written order authorizing it to be so done. If some- 
body did pay the tax of some one else in order to qualify him 
to yote, such a man, if he yoted, cast a fraudulent ballot in my 
opinion. But there is no evidence in the case, outside of a very 
few districts, where this is applicable at all. 

I now come to the last specification with reference to Philadel- 
phia. It is a combination of charges; it is really, I think, a fair 
summary of what has gone before. I propose to review that, 
and to read it as a part of my remarks. The thirty-ninth charge 
is stated in the specifications and in the report, and it is as 
follows; 


The existence throughout the city of Philadelphia of the same and 
identical methods of fraud and illegal voting, coupled with the follow- 
ing: The complete control of the election machinery of the city of 
Philadelphia by the Republican city central committee, composed ex- 
clusively of public officeholders; the control by the Republican organi- 
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zation of the assessors’ lists, upon which the right to register is based, 
there being but 3 Democratic assessors out of 1,500 in the city of 
Philadelphia ; the refusal by city council, composed exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Republican organization, to furnish funds for the proper 
purging of the registration lists; the control of the printing and dis- 
tribution of the official ballots, as above specified, is conclusive evidence 
of a conspiracy to defeat your contestant, William B. Wilson, and to 
secure the election of the contestee, WintiAM S. Varg, as United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


Here I want to refer to what I said in the first instance, 
that this case depends upon the proof of a conspiracy to accom- 
plish certain ends and the proof also that the ends were accom- 
plished. I quote from the oral argument before the subcom- 
mittee, volume 1, page 36. At the close of the argument of Mr. 
Hurshman the chairman of the committee interposed the 
following: 

Just a moment. I judge from what you have said in answer to 
Senator Caraway that you do not contend that you have eliminated 
votes enough to amount to anything in particular, so far as the chang- 
ing of majorities is concerned, unless what you do show shows such a 
far-reaching conspiracy throughout the city of Philadelphia that the 
whole thing must go out, 


To that Mr. Hurshman, of counsel for the contestant, replied: 
Exactly ; that Is our theory of the case. 

And Mr. Wallerstein, also counsel for the contestant, said: 
That is our theory of the case, sir. 


So the statement that I made that this case is dependent 
upon the proof of a conspiracy as laid must be proven and 
upheld or the contest of Wilson absolutely fails; and if it does 
fail, then the valid ballots in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, un- 
contaminated by conspiracy, unaffected by irregularity, are suffi- 
cient to carry Mr. Vage to the good by more than 120,000 
votes. 

Now, I am going to read a little further from the report in 
connection with that matter: 


The charges in this specification are rather broad; not only broad, 
but they assert, in fact, the actual existence of fraud and illegal 
voting throughout the city of Philadelphia at the election under 
consideration. 

Proof that fraud and illegal voting pervaded every division of 
Philadelphia would, of course, require a complete disregard of the elec- 
tion in its entirety in the city; but the legitimate evidence adduced 
is utterly insufficient, except in the cases of a few isolated districts, 
to overcome the presumption that legal elections were beld in all the 
districts of Philadelphia. 

The same given irregularity, if an irregularity may be considered 
an evidence of fraud, does not pervade many of the precincts of the 
city. The irregularities cited in support of the contestant's conten- 
tion radically differ in different divislons. No one irregularity pervades 
all the voting districts of Philadelphia. 

Conspiracy rests upon a common understanding or upon a unanimity 
of action evidencing a common purpose and understanding by a group 
of individuals to do certain specific things as a means to the accomplish- 
ment of a definite, certain, ultimate object. 

There is no sufficient evidence in the record to sustain any such 
theory. 

The contestant, after the declaration of the existence of this fraud 
and illegal voting throughout the city of Philadelphia, couples with 
it perhaps, because he feels the assertion is not well supported, the 
charge that the complete control of the election machinery in Phila- 
delphia was in the Republican city central committee, composed exclusive 
of public-office holders. 

It can not be assumed, it certainly bas not been proved, that the 
registration commission or any of its members, officers, agents, or em- 
ployees, were a part or parcel of the Republican machine in Philadel? 
phia, or participated in any fraud or performed any fraudulent acta 
even remotely relating to the election under consideration. 

The evidence shows that they were not, and there is no evidence 
tending to show that they were, in any way connected with any con- 
spiracy looking toward an illegal election in 1926, 

The fact is that this commission and the Republican organization 
did combine and act together for the purpose of purging the registration 
late in 1925 or early in 1926 and that a very large number of names* 
were stricken from the registration lists; but the registration in exist- 
ence at that time was not the registration for the November election, 
1926, because the registration for the latter election was entirely new 
and made subsequent to the month of Angust, 1926, and, in fact, under 
this registration there were approximately 175,000 less people registcred 
for the November election, 1926, than for the spring primary election 
of 1926 in Philadelphia. 

But there is no proof that the Republican city central committee 
functioned in any illegal way in connection with this election except 
that possibly in a very few cases members of that organization were 
connected with alleged fraud in certain specific districts, but there is 
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not the slightest evidence that anything that was done fraudulently 
or illegally in any given voting district was done by connivance between 
the election officers or members of the organization of that particular 
district with the election officers or members of the committee in any 
other district. 

It must be borne in mind always that the judge and the inspectors 
of the election in each district in 1926 in the city of Philadelphia were 
elected at an election by the voters of the district in 1925 and not 
appointed by any political organization. 

It is charged that the Republican organization was in control of the 
assessor's lists upon which the right to register was based, but there 
is not a scintilla of evidence in the record tending to show any wrong- 
doing or attempt to perform any illegal act on the part of any of the 
assessors, 

The charge is preferred that the city council, composed exclusively 
of members of the Republican organization, did not furnish funds for 
the purging of the registration lists, but this was not in connection 
with the November election of 1926. This controversy arose in the 
year preceding, and the registration lists were then, in fact, purged by 
the registration commission aided by the Republican organization of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

The charge is also contained in this specification to the effect that 
the Republican organization controlled the printing and distribution 
of the official ballots. 

In this regard, it is enough to say that there is no evidence in the 
record tending to show that there was anything wrong about the printing 
or distribution of ballots which in any way affected the legality of the 
election itself or of any ballot that was voted or furnished to the 
election officers. 

The only complaint about the printing is that the city of Phila- 


e paid too much for it. 
> . > 


The records Alsclose that there sl 90 districts in Philadelphia in 
which there were more ballots than names checked on the voters’ 
check lists and that there were 26 districts where there were more 
ballots than there were names on the lists of voters, but there are only 
9 districts in the entire city of Philadelphia wherein the ballots, in 
fact, exceeded both the names on the voters’ list and the names checked 
on the voters’ check list, 

These districts are as follows: 

Eighth ward, eighth district. 

Twenty-fourth ward, fortieth district. 

Thirty-ninth ward, sixth, thirty-second, and thirty-fourth districts. 

Fortieth ward, fortieth district. 

Forty-fourth ward, fourth and fifth districts. 

Tenth ward, ninth district. 

And the number of ballots in these districts in excess of the names 
appearing on both the voters’ list and voters“ check list is 84. 


I am not going further to discuss that phase of the question. 

The report of the committee discloses how the various districts 
as to the different questions involved stand and what the record 
shows to be the case. 
Now, coming to the conditions with reference to Pittsburgh 
I shall not review them except in minor detail. My recollection 
is, without verifying it from the record, that in four voting dis- 
tricts in the borough of Homestead there were indictments, con- 
victions, and imprisonments. Some of those thus convicted 
were taken out of prison and put on the witness stand. Some 
of them had the appearance of innocence, as if they had been 
railroaded through without knowing what they were pleading 
guilty to; but I am assuming that in every one of those cases, 
in view of the evidence that was taken, the election in those 
four «listricts was absolutely fraudulent and void. There are 
one or two more districts in the city of Pittsburgh where simi- 
lar conditions arose, and where two or three indictments were 
returned, as I recall; but upon trial there was a failure to 
convict or the indictments were nolle prossed. 

The only thing I am going to call attention to in Pittsburgh 
is this, becanse the report has full comment upon these charges, 
and they relate to the same sort of specifications of fraud as 
those upon which I have commented in connection with Phila- 
delphia, It is unnecessary to recall attention to them in dif- 
ferent form as to the city of Pittsburgh. They are practically 
the same identical things. 

The fifteenth specification in Pittsburgh relates to the tax 
assessments. The evidence there largely emanates from Colonel 
McGovern, now one of the county commissioners, and formerly, 
either at the time or just prior to the time of the election under 
consideration, a member of the registration commission in 
Pittsburgh. 

It is charged that the assessment lists were padded so as to 
admit the registration of persons not entitled to vote to the 
extent of at least 56,000 names. 

These assessments were made by deputy assessors. The evi- 
dence does not disclose any such thing. It does disclose that in 
1924 Colonel McGovern, when he was a registration commis- 
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sioner, started in to make an investigation, and he found that 
there were 177,000 persons whose names appeared upon the 
assessments rolls who were not registered. He set about to 
stir it up, and he got into a whole lot of trouble about that; 
but that was before this election. Those matters have no per- 
tinency to the question under consideration, and, as a matter of 
fact, they do not disclose anything of a fraudulent character to 
any extent even at that time. 

When we come to the purchase of tax receipts in Pittsburgh, 
the situation is different than it is in Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia has a poll tax, denominated as such. Pittsburgh has a tax 
that is sometimes called a poll tax, but which is in reality an 
occupation tax. The qualification in order to be registered as a 
voter requires evidence of the payment of taxes. You must be 
on the assessment roll and then you must pay your tax, and 
you must be otherwise qualified as an elector; but unless you 
have paid a tax you can not be registered, and over there they 
use what is called an occupation tax. 

I think it is fair to say that there were frauds put in evi- 
dence which occurred subsequent to this election, in the year 
following. My judgment was that they had no pertinency to 
the question under consideration. There was evidence of fraud 
in connection with the election, perhaps in the primary preced- 
ing this election, in relation to these tax receipts; but in so far 
as Mr. Vare was concerned in the primary election in Pitts- 
burgh, nobody charges him with being in charge of anything 
except his own conscience, 

I think it may be fairly said that the question cuts very little 
figure. The report will disclose exactly what the situation is 
with reference to Pittsburgh and tax receipts; and that is 
covered by several specifications. There is one member of the 
Republican committee in Pittsburgh by the name of Schroedel 
who cast some reflection upon the tax receipts in his ward, and 
a discussion of that is to be found on page 39 of the report. 

Most of these things are identical. I think it is fair to state 
that so far as Pittsburgh is concerned, the real complaint 
about this election so far as Mr. Vare is concerned, the sub- 
stantial contention, is that the Republican organization paid 
some 10,000 people or more—something like 10 to 12 per cent 
of the Republican votes cast—$5 apiece as watchers or messen- 
gers; and I think the theory of some of our good friends is 
that that is really a purchasing of votes, and that it so perme- 
ated the situation in Pittsburgh that Pittsburgh ought not to 
be considered at all. 

I think the presumption would be that a man who was paid 
$5 did go and vote himself, but there is no evidence that he did 
in this case, and there is no evidence that any one of them 
committed a fraudulent act; but there were that number of 
people who received the bounty of the Republican iran 
in the county of Allegheny from its funds. 

Now, coming to the sum up: 

A majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reported that taking those particular irregularities to which I 
have adverted which mount to sufficient dignity to be consid- 
ered for any purpose, they sum up into the following: 

First. Where it has been charged that ballot boxes were re- 
turned to the city hall at an hour too early after the closing of 
the polls to permit the ballots to have been counted. That I 
have discussed. 

Second. Where it is charged specifically that there were illegal 
Pet of the poll taxes or witnesses have testified to that 
effect. 

Third. Where alphabetical listing of names was charged in 
the lists of voters. 

Fourth. Where the ballots found exceeded the names regis- 
tered. 

Fifth. Where the ballots found equal 100 per cent of the names 
registered: and there are several of those. 

Sixth. Where election officers were registrars. 

Seventh. Where election officers were not registered. 

Eighth. Where names on the lists of voters were not identified 
with names on the registration book. 

Ninth. Where indictments were found in connection with the 
general election whether convictions were had or not, 

Tenth. Where Wilson received no votes either by the returns 
or by the recount. 

Eleventh. Where there was a difference between the recount 
and the returns of 20 or more in a voting district. 

Twelfth. Where there was a difference found between the bal- 
lots ordered delivered at the polling places and those accounted 
for on the recount by counting the stubs and unused ballots. 

Thirteenth. Where the oaths were signed and not attested. 

Fourteenth. Where the oaths were signed and only a part of 
them attested. 

Fifteenth. Where one or more of the oaths were not signed. 

Sixteenth. Where one or more of the oaths were not signed. 
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It was found that in Philadelphia there were 601 voting dis- 
tricts free from any of these irregularities, in which Wilson 
received 33,171 votes by the recount and Vare received 107,106 
votes, or a plurality for Vare of 73,935. 

Bear in mind that Mr. VAre, on the official returns, had in 
this election a majority of over 173,000 which must be overcome. 

It was found on the recount that in 337 other yoting districts 
no one of the above-specified irregularities was found, except 
that the oaths of the election officers, while signed by such offi- 
cers, were not attested. In these 337 districts Wilson received 
15,841 votes and Vare received 63,159 votes, or a plurality for 
VARE of 47,318. 

Then there is in the report an enumeration ef the showing 
with reference to the other matters relating to the statement 
which I made just a few moments ago with reference to these 
irregularities, and so on the summary. 

On the recount two districts were found where more ballots 
were discovered than there were persous registered, this being 
the only irregularity found in these districts. In these districts 
Wilson received 23 votes and Vare 396 votes, or a plurality for 
Vare of 373. 

There was one district in which indictments were found. 

Upon the recount there were found 13 districts where it was 
charged that names on the list of voters were not identified with 
the names on the registration book. 

There were 216 districts found in which a combination of 2, 
and no more, of the above irregularities were found. 

There were 37 voting districts in which a combination of 3, 
and no more, of the above irregularities were found. 

There were 11 voting districts in which a combination of 4, 
and no more, of the above irregularities were found. 

There were 2 voting districts in which a combination of 5, 
and no more, of the above irregularities were found. 

There was 1 voting district in which a combination of 6, 
and no more, of the above irregularities were found. 

So, Mr. President, I make the assertion that in the event it 
is decided to throw out all of the voting districts of Allegheny 
County that are challenged by the contestant, Wilson, in his 
pleadings; if those are all disregarded absolutely, leaving the 
unchallenged yoting districts in Allegheny County which were 
for Wilson standing as shown by the general returns of the 
election, and if the 337 voting districts in Philadelphia where 
no irregularity appeared except that the oaths of some of the 
election officers were not attested, are not thrown out, but re- 
tained in the count, and if the 601 districts in Philadelphia 
where none of the foregoing irregularities appear are not thrown 
out and are retained in the final count, Mr. Vare, after all of 
that throwing out, still retains a plurality of legal votes over 
and above Mr. Wilson of 19,049. 

Upon that record it was concluded by the committee, I think 
unanimously, that Mr. Wilson had not sustained his allegations, 
that he had not shown that he was elected, and had not shown 
that he was entitled to a seat in this body. 

It is fair, in my judgment, to say that Mr. Vare did actually 
receive a plurality of the legal votes cast in the election in the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1926, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from that statement may be made by one Senator as well as by 
another, 

Mr. President, I want now to advert to another thing. I had 
not intended to pass out of the legitimate realm of the discus- 
sion of the controversy involved in this contest, but in view of 
the debate this morning, and not knowing what slant these 
questions may take, I want to refer to the record which con- 
tains the certificate of Mr. Pinchot. 

Mr. President, Mr. Pinchot, then Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, became a candidate for Senator in the primary 
of 1926, as he had a right to do. According to the report of the 
special committee, he spent more than $185,000 in the prosecu- 
tion of his candidacy. The same report shows that Mr. VARE 
spent of his own money, and in conjunction with an organiza- 
tion behind a very large ticket, in number of candidates, $71,000. 
As I read the record in that case, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Vare spent, directly or indirectly, any other or further moneys 
than those found. But Mr. Pinchot spent $185,000 in the same 
campaign as a candidate against Mr. VARE, with all the glamour 
and influence of the great office of Governor of Pennsylvania 
behind him, to make himself known in that great Commonwealth. 

Yet, after the election was over, that gentleman caused to be 
filed with this body the following certificate under date of 
January 8, 1927: 

I bave the honor to transmit herewith the returns of the election of 


United States Senator, held on November 2, 1926, as the law of this 
Commonwealth directs. 


See how closely he followed what the Constitution directed. 
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I have the honor also to inform you that I have to-day signed and by 
registered mail delivered to Hon. WILLIAM S. Varn, a certificate which 
is as follows: 

“To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF Tun UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the face of the returns filed in the office of 
the secretary of the Commonwealth of the election held on the 2d day 
of November, 1926, WILLIAM S. Vare appears to have been chosen by 
the qualified electors of the State of Pennsylvania a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate of the United States for the 
term of six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

“The form of words customarily used for such certificates by the gov- 
ernors of this Commonwealth and the form recommended by the Senate 
of the United States, both include certification that the candidate in 
question has been ‘duly chosen by the qualified electors’ of the Com- 
monwealth. 

“T can not so certify, because I do not believe that Mr. Vane has been 
duly chosen. On the contrary, I am convinced and have repeatedly 
declared, that this nomination was partly bought and partly stolen, and 
that frauds committed in his interest have tainted both the primary and 
the general election. But even if there had been no fraud in the elec- 
tion, a man who was not honestly nominated can not be honestly entitled 
to a seat. 

“The stealing of votes for Mr. Varr, and the amount and the sources 
of the money spent in his behalf, make it clear to me that the election 
returns do not in fact correctly represent the will of the sovereign 
voters of Pennsylvania.” 


What is to be said, Mr. President, of a man holding the high 
office of governor, of a public official, who signs his name to 
the certification of a falsity, a falsity demonstrated by the unani- 
mous finding of a committee of this great body? 

I say, Mr. President, that a man who would certify as Mr. 
Pinchot did, who attempted, by and through agencies created 
by him as governor, to transform the Senate of the United States 
into a justice court, to try a contest created by him, is entitled 
to neither respect nor consideration nor decent treatment any- 
where in civilized society. That is what I have to say about the 
governor. 

How did this contest come about? Who has furthered it? 
This contest was bred in the very vitals of a committee of 70 
which this man Pinchot had created, which was subject to his 
command, which took his desires as their commands. They are 
the people who brought about this contest, and not the Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania or the Democrats of this body. 

I say, Mr. President, that there never was such a fiasco 
brought to the attention of the Senate as this contest has been 
shown to be. We have squandered hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in ferreting and running this thing down, all occasioned 
by the indecent methods that were sponsored by Governor Pin- 
chot and his followers in Pennsylvania, not for the purpose of 
electing Mr. Wilson, but for the purpose of exploiting, at public 
expense, and at the expense of the Senate, this man. 

What is the result? It is that the contestant has not made 
good his case, and, in my judgment, it results fairly in the con- 
clusion that Mr. Vanx was elected by a plurality of more than 
120,000 legal votes. 

Mr. CARAWAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I raise the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier McCulloch moot 
Barkiey George McKellar Steck 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Black Glass MeNary Swanson 
Blaine Glenn oses Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Goldsborough Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Gould e Townsend 
Bratton Greene die Trammell 
Brock Hale Overman ings 
Brookhart Harris Patterson Vandenberg 
Broussard gs Phipps agner 
Capper Hatfiel Pine Walcott 
Carawa wes Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hayden Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Couzens Howell Sackett atson 
Cutting Johnson Schall Wheeler 
Dale Jones Sheppard 

Dill Kean Shipstead 

Fess Keyes Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am not unconscious of the 
fact that the Members of the Senate have made up their minds 
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as to how they shall cast their votes in the pending contest, but 
I am unwilling for it to be decided until certain facts which 
occurred both in the primary and in the general election shall be 
made a matter of record in the Senate. In order to establish 
those facts I shall quote only statements made by Republicans, 
Republicans who have acted with the regulars in Pennsylvania. 
Whatever, then, of imputation may be carried in the statement, 
it is made by a Pennsylvanian about Pennsylvania and about 
Pennsylvania elections. The statements are made by Repub- 
licans who were in good standing with the organization and 
participated in the very things about which they testified. 

In the first place, I shall begin with Allegheny County, be- 
cause it is easier to dispose of that. I want the Senate to 
bear in mind that there are 67 counties in Pennsylvania and 
that of those 67 counties in the primary Mr. Vare carried two, 
Mr. Pepper carried but few, and the majority of the counties 
were carried by the then Governor of Pennsylvania, whom we 
heard so roundly denounced by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. WATERMAN] a few moments ago. The result of the elec- 
tion, both in the primary and in the general election, was 
determined in two districts. A practice prevails in Pennsyl- 
vania of holding up the votes in certain wards of those cities 
until it may be determined how many votes are necessary to 
assure victory to the party who has charge of the machinery 
in those cities, and then they announce the result. 

As I said a moment ago, neither Senator Pepper nor Mr. VARE 
had a majority of the counties in Pennsylvania. The out- 
lying communities yoted for the Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
in the general election the same condition was true. Of the 65 
counties lying outside of the county of Allegheny, in which 
the city of Pittsburgh is situated, and Philadelphia, which is 
both county and city, when all the votes were counted Mr. 
Wilson had a majority of 98,000 votes, although it is conceded 
that Pennsylvania is a Republican State, although it is not 
even intimated that there was any division or fight among the 
Republicans of Pennsylyania. There was not any issue other 
than the election of Mr. Vare or Mr. Wilson. There were no 
side issues, no party quarrels, because I think we have the 
distinct word of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
that after the primary, although he had said Mr. Vare did not 
know anything, they were in perfect harmony. 

I presume it is generally known that Mr. Wilson was without 
money and without organization. It is not even intimated by 
his enemies that he had enough money to pay the actual ex- 
penses to carry on a successful campaign in Pennsylvania. 
Without anything except Mr. Wilson and his platform and 
Mr. Vare and his personality, Mr. Wilson came down to Pitts- 
burgh with nearly 98,000 votes in the lead. In Pittsburgh he 
lost nearly 40,000 of that majority. 

Mr. McGovern, who had acted with the regulars, who had 
been a Republican in good standing, who was an officer in that 
county appointed by the governor, who had been a soldier 
during the war who had risen to the rank of colonel, testified 
with reference to existing conditions. He said that Mr. VARE 
had, according to Congressman Morin’s statement, who man- 
aged Mr. Vare’s campaign, 10 watchers in each of the 1,410 
districts in that county, and, as I said yesterday, it took a solid 
marching column of four men abreast three whole days to pass 
before an open door out of which they were handing money in 
bills ranging from $5 to $60 to pay off the hired men of Mr. 
Vare; and I said also that Mr. Pepper had two and one-half 
times as many. 

To show how tremendously confidential they were with each 
other, it was testified, and not disputed, that the banks were 
afraid to send the money over there for fear that somebody 
that had no right to open it would open the bags in which it 
was sent, so they put tear bombs in the bags, so that if some- 
body who did not know how to open them properly might open 
them, he would for the time being be disabled by the tear 
bomb so that he could not run off with the money while it was 
being transported from the bank a few blocks down to pay off 
the watchers. 

Mr. Mackey, who I believe is the present mayor of Philadel- 
phia, who undertook to be bigger than his bess and found 
out he was mistaken and now comes back and kisses his toe 
as a Sign of submission, gave an answer showing his own 
modest estimate of himself. He was asked: i 


What had been your general political activities? 
Mr. Mackey. Well, I had been a councilman in Philadelphia 


I rather think a councilman is a justice of the peace— 


I had been a councilman in Philadelphia; I had been a director of 
public safety under one mayor; I had been a director of publie works 
under another. I had been chairman of the Workman's Compensation 
Board of Pennsylvania under two governors, and I had been elected city 
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treasurer of Philadelphia; and I have always taken an active and inti- 
mate part in politics, particularly of Philadelphia. 


His name is Harry A. Mackey. Is he the present maycr of 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. REED, Yes; he is, 

Mr. CARAWAY. To show what he thought about Pittsburgh 
and how fair an election they could have, he testified—and cer- 
tainly he was not unfriendly—that when they were trying to 
set up a Vare organization in Pittsburgh in the primary they 
had to send the money down there in cash; that the first they 
sent down was $1,000, and the man by whom they sent it went 
into a political club, and somebody beat him up and took the 
$1,000. away from him, so they had to find some other means of 
transmitting it. The reason they had to send it down, as he 
told it himself, was as follows: 


Now, I also told Mr. Varg that I had subscribed to a clipping bureau, 
to sense the attitude of the newspapers of the State, and I found that 
Mr. Pepper was boasting publicly that he had 90 per cent of the news- 
papers of the State tied up to him. I knew that he had the whole 
Republican organization of the State outside of Philadelphia tied up 
with him. I knew that he had the reconstructed Allegheny County or- 
ganization that had brought about harmony, effecting the election of 
Charles Kline as mayor under Mr. Mellon. I knew that was behind 
Mr. Pepper, and knew that very largely the liquor interests were pehind 
Mr. Pepper— 


Of course, I neyer knew he was a pronounced wet— 


and I knew why they were behind him; and I knew the corporations 
were behind him; and I knew all the combination of the bankers were 
behind him. And, by the way, that is what I am asking you 10 let 
me say now, that the direction to pay this money to the county leaders 
in cash by Mr. Watson was done at my suggestion, because these men, 
many of them, never had carried bank accounts before; and I knew that 
the minute they deposited money in a bank the Mellon interests would 
know that that money had been deposited there and who was leading 
our cause; and we had to keep our canvass a secret canyass, because 
I was losing men every day when it became known who was representing 
them. I had quite a lively experience on that. 


They could not keep their own campaign workers away from 
the Mellons if they let the Mellons know the names of their 
workers, according to Mr. Mackey, who is now Republican 
mayor of Philadelphia. But that is not all: 


I went to the radio, in the absence of the newspapers, and 1 used 
two radios every day myself, and we would advertise my speeches in 
the newspapers ; and one day I advertised that we would have a message 
from the great men of Pennsylvania, and I had a telegram from one 
leading citizen of every county in the State indorsing modification of 
the Volstead Act, and among them was the manager of a Pittsburgh 
glass-manufacturing company, Mr. Brown, and I made a mistake in 
announcing his name, because it was not long before the interests in 
Pittsburgh compelled him to go down into Armstrong County and pre- 
side over a Pepper meeting. That was my problem; it was ene of 
publicity. 

If it was absolutely impossible for a Republican backed by 
the prestige of the Republican organization in Philadelphia, 
to which I shall refer in a moment, and having with him men 
like the present mayor of Philadelphia and Mr. Vargs, having 
all the wealth that they disclosed they did have, because they 
spent over $700,000 and admitted it—if they, being Republicans 
and having this common bond of interest between the two, 
with all this wealth and the fact that they all belonged to one 
party, could not keep a worker if they let anybody know who 
their workers were, because the other side would go and get 
him by some means not disclosed but very plainly intimated— 
if it was impossible for a Republican to get justice in Pitts- 
burgh, what right have we to believe that Mr. Wilson, without 
any influence, could get a fair and impartial election conducted 
by exactly the same people against which Mr. Mackey was com- 
plaining that he had to keep the very names of the members 
of his organization secret because the other fellows would take 
them away from him. 

Whether they got them by intimidation or by purchase I do 
not know, but anyway it is shown that there was some kind 
of influence they could exercise in Pittsburgh, backed by the 
Mellons, according to Mackey’s statement, that made it impos- 
sible for them even to keep a party worker against the organiza- 
tion of Mr. Vars in that State. What chance had Mr. Wilson 
to get a fair count and a fair election under those conditions? 

While we are talking about Mr. Mackey I want to say one 
further thing. He said, and he was friendly to Mr. Vare, that 
Varg owned, absolutely, the election machinery in Philadelphia, 
that he had the city and the county organizations, and then he 
was boasting about how air-tight it was. He said that in 
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certain wards there they turn in the same results year after 
year, and have done it for a generation. 

He said, “Some people die”—which, of course, is remark- 
able—* and some move out, and some move in, but we always 
get exactly the same returns from those wards every year.” 
He was boasting that Governor Pinchot in one of these wards 
got 6 votes, Pepper got 15, and Vare got all the rest, and he said, 
“We get them every time.” 

Then when he was asked about the character of the voters he 
said, “The voters do not say they are Republicans, but they say 
they always belong to the committeemen.” He said, “If you 
ask one of them, Who are you voting for?’ or What party are 
you voting for?’ he will say, ‘I am voting for Eddie Green, 
because Eddie Green is the leader in that distriet.““ In other 
words, they did not know what the party organization was, but 
they knew the name of the leader, and they voted that ticket. 

That is what Mr. Mackey says about his own ticket in refer- 
ring to the air-tight organization they had in the two cities 
where Mr. Vare got his majority. He got it in the primary and 
he got it in the general election. He lost every county in the 
State in the primary except two, one being the county in which 
Harrisburg is located and of which Mr. Beidleman, with whom 
Varge was running in combination, happened to be a citizen; 
and the other being Philadelphia. He got those two counties 
only. If we get the picture of how they conducted the primary— 
and practically the same people ran both the primary and the 
general election—we must know how the general election was 
carried on. 

Coming back again to Mr. Mackey, who is the mayor of 
Philadelphia, he said in Westmoreland County they could not 
set up an organization in the primary campaign; that they could 
not find anybody who could organize for them there, because 
that was the home of Cyrus Woods, who had taken Mr. Pepper’s 
side, until just a few days before the election, when a lawyer 
from that county came to headquarters—I will not mention his 
name, because really, without intending it, it rather reflects 
upon his character. 

Mr. Mackey said the lawyer brought credentials that he was 
to be trusted. Just what those credentials were I do not know, 
but the lawyer said he would do something for them, but he 
had to have $3,500. It was so late they could not send the 
money by mail or express, so they telegraphed him $3,500 on the 
eve of the election. I inquire what earthly use could he have 
for $3,500 in a county in which they had no organization; in 
which there were not any workers; and in which they did not 
know they had a single man until he showed up, and in which 
there was not time to spend any money, because the election 
was so close at hand that they had to telegraph it to him— 
what use did he have for $3,500 except to corrupt the election 
officials?) To whom else could he pay it? What use did he 
have for it? They had no watchers; they had no organization ; 
nobody knew they had any representative in that county until 
he showed up with sufficient credentials,.whatever they were; 
and I will leave that to the imagination of Senators. Anyway, 
it became so important for him to have $3,500 that they tele- 
graphed to him so that it would reach him in time to make use 
of it in the election. 

Mr. Mackey is a mine of information about the election and 
as to the conditions which preceded it. As I have heretofore 
remarked, Mr. McGovern said that 90 per cent of the machinery 
was in Mr. Vare’s hands, while Mr. Mackey goes him one better 
and says he was in control absolutely of every bit of it; he con- 
trolled everything connected with it. Talking about watchers, 
he said—and this confirms the impression which we received 
yesterday—that in some places they had five or six in a dis- 
trict, and they paid them different prices. He said a watcher 
did not do anything on election day—there was not anything 
for him to watch—but he was appointed because of what he 
had previously done. 

I wish now to call attention to another thing which I con- 
sider is quite enlightening as showing their viewpoint. Mr. 
Mackey was telling about his watchers and he was asked by 
Senator Kine: 


Are any persons actively engaged on election day who are not 
denominated watchers? 


Mr. Mackey replied, “ Yes, sir.” 

Senator Kina. Whose duty might be different? You might have 5, 6, 
7, or 8 people holding watchers’ certificates working on election day 
and still haye a great number additional who did not have watchers’ 
certificates? 

Mr. Mackey. Just in accordance with the interest of the precinct in 
the election. 

Senator KING. Are there some watchers or workers on election day 
who are paid, but who do not hold watchers’ certificates? 

Mr. Mackey. Oh, yes. 
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Senator Kine. So that if there are 10,000 watchers’ certificates 
issued 

Mr. Mackey. That does not mean anything. 

Senator Krxe. It does not mean that there are only 10,000 paid work- 
ers on election day? - 

Mr. Mackey. Not at all; no, no. 

Senator Kine. There may be others more than that number? 

Mr. MACKEY. A great many people work without being paid, both men 
and women. Mr. Vare had just as many women out as the other 
people, and no women were paid—they ain't worth it. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
last sentence again? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I will be glad to do so. Mr. Mackey said: 


A great many people work without being paid, both men and women. 
Mr. Vars had just as many women as the other people, and no women 
were paid—they ain’t worth it, 


The language is his. 

I am not going to abuse the time of the Senate by reading 
further from the testimony, because that which I have been 
reading is a fair example of the methods employed in conduct- 
ing the primary, I wish to say again that the same people, 
except when there was no factional row and they were all united 
in a common purpose, conducted the general election who con- 
ducted the primary. If they could not trust each other, if they 
could not let one another know who was working for them, be- 
cause the other side would get them by some means—whether 
by buying or intimidation, I do not know—I am curious to know 
what sort of an affair the general election was. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have been interested in listening to the 
Senator’s statement. It seems to me that there must have been 
a general conspiracy in Philadelphia to steal the election in the 
event that they needed it, and I was wondering whether or not 
there was evidence to that effect. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam coming to that in a few moments, and 
I am glad the Senator from Montana has called it to my atten- 
tion; but I want first to present the issue on which Mr. VARE 
went to the country in his primary election, and which consti- 
tuted the issue, I presume, in the general election. Here it is: 

THE ISSUB 

Personal liberty and self-government versus the money power, Mellon, 

Pepper, Fisher, and Grundy. 


That was the issue. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of this morn- 
ing has me saying yesterday that Grundy's original preference 
was Pepper. If I said that, it was an inadvertence. Mr. Grundy 
told us that his original choice, the man of his heart, was Vann 
but that Vare was tied up with Beidleman, and Pepper was tied 
up with Fisher, and that he went along with the Pepper people 
because he wanted Fisher, and he told us the reason why he 
wanted Fisher. He said he wanted Fisher because Fisher was 
sound on the proposition which I mentioned yesterday of having 
exempted from taxation by the State all corporations engaged in 
manufacturing of any kind. That is the law in Pennsylvania, 
and I think has been on the statute books since somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 1870. Mr. Grundy, who has a couple of 
million dollars invested in that kind of enterprise, stated he had 
a very great deal more interest in who should be governor, in 
view of his desire that corporations should not be taxed by the 
State law, than he was who should be Senator, and therefore 
he went along with the other group and supported Pepper. He 
supported him to the extent of putting up $300,000 of his own 
money and signing a note for $95,000, which I suspect he also 
paid. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. It seems to me that Mr. Grundy did not exer- 
cise his usual discernment. He ought to have had more interest 
in a Senator who would give to him all the tariff graft he 
wanted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me remind the Senator that Mr. Grundy 
testified that since the passage of the Dingley bill he had put up 
money to help buy elections and that he never had failed when 
the Republican Party won to get legislation which would pay 
all the money back into the pockets of those who contributed 
it and pay them dividends in addition thereto, and that he had 
no reason to think, since he claimed modestly to have written the 
Kansas City platform dealing with the tariff question and had 
raised over a million dollars to elect Mr. Hoover, that he would 
have any trouble in getting his money back by reason of tariff 
legislation. 
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Grundy said that the McKinley tariff bill was actually written 
in a bedroom in the Ebbitt Hotel and was the best tariff bill 
ever put on the statute books, and he declared it ought to be 
the policy to let the people write the tariff bill who are inter- 
ested in it, and let only Senators yote on it who come from 
States whose citizens are interested in a high tariff. That is 
what brought about his singularly declared belief that the 
Constitution makers erred in that they gaye to each State two 
Senators when they ought to have given to the industrial 
States more, and to the other States none, or else, he said, 
there ought to be men selected from the other States of such a 
high sense of propriety that they would not talk about matters 
in which they were not concerned, and that they would have to 
have a powerful yoice-amplifying machine to enable them to be 
heard to whisper when tariff legislation was under considera- 
tion. 

Such were the influences that brought Mr. Grundy and Mr. 
Fisher together. There was, however, something beyond that. 
Mr. Grundy said that there was a State tax on the anthracite 
companies. I do not know whether it is a severance tax or 
some other kind of tax, but, as anthracite is sold and used 
outside of Pennsylvania, therefore they laid a tax on it from 
which $25,000,000 was derived from the anthracite interests, 
He said Mr. Beidleman was inclined to take off that tax so 
that the people who are freezing in some other sections might 
buy their anthracite coal at prices which were reasonable; but 
if that tax were remoyed he was afraid there would not be 
anybody else to put it on except the manufacturers, so that 
Beidleman was entirely undesirable and he went along with 
Pepper and Fisher, the latter being the present governor. 
That affords an insight into the motive of some of those who 
helped in the election, and the reasons which prompted their 
action in giving vast sums of money to the campaign. 

My friend the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] may 
complain about these references to Pennsylvania, but I want 
to say to him that I am only quoting leading Republicans from 
the State of Pennsylvania. I will not quote a single Democrat 
for fear they might be thought to be a little too harsh. 80 I 
am only quoting the men that Pennsylvania has honored. A 
few days ago there was a public demonstration held to approve 
Mr. Grundy’s declaration that the outlying States should not 
vote on the tariff. It was said at that gathering that Mr. 
Grundy represented the ideals of Pennsylvania. The governor 
was present and made a speech, the attorney general of Penn- 
sylvania was present and made a speech, and the newspapers 
quoted the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEep] as being 
present. However, he so emphatically denies that statement 
that I am sure he is right and that he was not present. The 
others at that gathering, however, approved these very doc- 
trines. Those in power, those who speak for Pennsylvania, 
indorse those ideas, or else their governor and Mr. Grundy are 
mistaken; and I am sure from the innumerable editorials in 
the Philadelphia papers denouncing me that Mr. Grundy is the 
one citizen in Pennsylvania with whom nobody finds fault and 
of whose conduct nobody complains. He is the ideal of that 
Commonwealth, according to the Pennsylvania newspapers. I 
know Mr. Martin, the attorney general, is quoted as saying that 
he represents the best there is in Pennsylvania, and I am willing 
to concede that they know what the conditions are. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHALL. Does the Senator think it would be doing the 
country much of a service to keep out Mr. Vares and substitute 
for him Mr. Grundy or one of his associates as a Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. Penn- 
sylvania is entitled to be represented by the kind of man the 
citizens of that State like, is it not? 

Mr. SCHALL. I did not understand the Senator's question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is not Pennsylvania entitled to be repre- 
sented by the kind of citizen who appeals to the people of that 
State? 

Mr. SCHALL. Yes; I think the electors of the State of 
Pennsylvania should choose their Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, they say that Mr. Grundy represents 
the highest ideals of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHALL. But that is said by the special interests of 
Pennsylvania and not by the people. Mr, Grundy was opposed 
to Mr. Vare and fought him in the primary and in the election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; if the Senator will pardon me, Mr. 
Grundy said he was for Mr. Vare, but he had to go to Mr. 
Pepper because Pepper and Fisher were tied up together. 

Mr. SCHALL. Fisher is governor, is he not? 


Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 
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Senate, will he not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. I see the point of the Senator 
from Minnesota. I do not know whether the country will be 
better off with Mr. Vare or Mr. Grundy, because Mr. Grundy 
knows Mr. Vanz better than I do and he approves him, and the 
Governor of Pennsylvania knows both of them better than I 
do and he approyes Mr. Grundy. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Grundy fought Mr. Vare in his effort to 
come to the Senate. 

Sees CARAWAY. Yes, sir; but the Senator knows why he 
t. 

Mr. SCHALL. I do not know why. I never could under- 
stand the working of the minds of the Grundys. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He made that quite clear. I am sorry I 
did not state it clearly enough. He supported Mr. Pepper be- 
cause the Mellons were supporting Pepper and Fisher, and he 
wanted to go along with that crowd; and they wanted Fisher 
because Fisher was opposed to the corporations engaged in 
manufacture paying any State tax, and he did not want them to 
pay any State tax. He had $2,000,000 invested in manufacture 
himself in the State, and he yielded his preference on the 
senatorship, which was Mr. Vare, and went along with Mr. 
Pepper in order that he might get the governor, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Pepper, I understand, spent about three 
times the amount of money that was spent by Mr. VARE. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That is possibly true. 

Mr. SCHALL. Had he come to the Senate, does the Senator 
think the State of Pennsylvania would have kicked up such a 
row by way of Governor Pinchot? Does not the Senator think 
things would have been rather quiet in Pennsylvania had Pepper 
been sent here? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I rather think the Senator is right about 
that. I think they sold the office, and after the highest bidder 
did not get it they got mad about it, and said that the auc- 
1 was crooked, and did not knock it down to the highest 

er. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The contest that the Senator has been talking 
about in answer to the questions of the Senator from Minnesota 
is the primary; is it not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not the general election? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Not the general election. 
that in a minute. 

Mr. SCHALL. As I understand, the whole question around 
which this contest centers is the primary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHALL. I understand that the report of the committee 
is unanimous that Wilson was not elected. If Wilson was not 
elected, Vare is the only man who was elected. That goes 
back to the primary; and the only complaint now lodged 
against Vare’s seating is that he spent too much money in the 
primary, although both candidates spent more money personally, 
one by three times and the other by two times as much as Sena- 
tor VARE spent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has not read the report, or he 
would know—— 

Mr. SCHALL. I have had parts of the report read to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will come to that in a minute, then, if the 
Senator will pardon me. Five of us did not join in the report. 
We joined in a supplementary report in which we denied that 
Mr. Varge was elected, and held that there was so much fraud 
and such an excessive use of money that his election was tainted, 
and he was not entitled to be seated. 

I started to answer the question of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. It gave me much concern, and it gives me concern now. 

Here are 67 counties in Pennsylvania. Sixty-five of those 
counties cast in the general election a million votes, in round 
numbers, which have not been challenged by either party for 
either fraud or irregularity. So, upon the face of the record, 
it stands conceded here before the Senate that 65 counties out 
of the 67 held a fair election on the 2d day of November, 
1926, at which time the two men, Mr. Wilson and Mr, VARE, 
were candidates for a seat in the Senate of the United States. 
Of the total vote cast in those 65 counties, Mr, Wilson got a 
majority of ninety-seven thousand and some hundred votes, 
possibly five hundred; I do not remember the exact number. 

Excluding, therefore, the two counties of Allegheny and 
Philadelphia—which are both county and city—Mr. Wilson, 
upon the face of the returns in the 65 counties against which 
no charges of any kind have been made, is left the winner by 
97,000 votes. Nobody anywhere—the bitterest enemies of Mr. 
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Wilson, or the most enthusiastic supporters of Mr. Vare—has 
anywhere in this record charged the Wilson organization with 
anything that was detrimental to good government. There is 
no intimation that there was any fraud practiced in his behalf 
anywhere. No excessive money was spent for him anywhere. 
In fact, he did not have any. Everybody knows that. Mr. Wil- 
son is a man who has served his country all his life, and who 
is going down to his old age as poor as he started life. Never 
a dollar came to him from any source against which anybody 
has anything to complain, and none was spent for him. No 
interests were back of him except the interest of good govern- 
ment. 

He had a majority of 97,000 votes. 
discuss Allegheny County, because I want to be brief. 
other was about the primary. 

In Allegheny County, in the first place, merely to show the use 
of money in that county, in the primary election, there were 
three people running. According to the computation of people 
who have gone somewhat over the vote, and nobody disputes it, 
every vote Mr. Vare got in Allegkeny County when he ran for 
the Senate in the primary election cost him between $3 and $4; 
and every vote Senator Pepper got in the primary election cost 
him between $4 and $5. In the general election, whatever 
money was spent was spent for Mr. Vare. The organization 
was 100 per cent for Mr. Vare then. He had no occasion to 
spend money in the general election. He said he spent it in the 
primary, because all the newspapers and the county organiza- 
tions were against him, and he had to reach the public by other 
means than newspapers; but only one paper in Pittsburgh sup- 
ported Mr. Wilson, as I understand, and that was the Press. If 
that is wrong, I hope somebody will set me right. The whole 
party organization and all the great papers in the city except 
the one Scripps-Howard paper supported Mr. Vare, so that he 
did not have any occasion to spend money there to get his mes- 
sage to the people, because his message was the message of 
his party, supported by his party organization, of which he con- 
trolled every member, and by the press, which was all Repub- 
lican, and all supporting him except this one paper. Notwith- 
standing that, against this old man who did not have any or- 
ganization, and did not have any money, and did not have any 
publicity, Mr. Varg found it necessary, or the party found it 
necessary, to put over 11,000 people on the pay roll on election 
day; and for that Mr. Vare got 106,000 votes. 

Colonel McGovern, living in Pittsburgh, tells us what that 
means. He is a man against whom I never heard anybody lodge 
a complaint except the half-hearted declaration of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that he was a disappointed supporter of some 
candidate. I did not want to accept that, however; for a gentle- 
man will tell the truth regardless of whether he is disappointed 
or pleased. The State certified by its commission that MeGov- 
ern is a gentleman, and the Federal Government certified it by 
giving him a commission as a colonel in the Army during the 
war. He bears these testimonials as being an upright gentle- 
man; and he says that the practice in Pittsburgh, in Allegheny 
County, of hiring watchers was an old one; that everybody 
knew it was merely a device for buying votes; and that they 
took the watchers from large families so that they could get 
the largest possible contaminated vote with the expenditure 
of the least possible money, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. That being true, does it not appear to the 
Senator that there was a general cy on the part of 
Vare to buy the election in the city of Philadelphia, and like- 
wise in the city of Pittsburgh? : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me answer the Senator that whether 
there was a conspiracy or not, there was concerted action upon 
the part of the people who were supporting Mr. Vare to get 
the very largest possible vote in these two cities, because they 
were warned in the primary that Vare did not make any appeal 
to the country voters in Pennsylvania. He never carried a 
single county that was not dontinated by a city. He carried 
Dauphin County, in which Harrisburg is located, because he 
was running in partnership with Mr. Beidleman, who, I un- 
derstand, lives in that county, and who was a member of the 
State senate. Vars had been warned by the primary that he 
had no support, that he had no following outside of the con- 
gested communities, and therefore he knew that he must get 
a large enough vote in these counties to overturn the vote that 
came in from the outlying counties. He had that information 
in advance. There is no doubt about that; and he concen- 
trated his efforts on those counties. 

One of the methods used in Allegheny County was to put over 
11,000 people on the pay roll on election day. A reputable citi- 
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zen of that county, and a Republican, said that that was a 
device for buying votes, and that they were taken from large 
families so as to get the most for the money. If that is true— 
and nobody disputes it—it will be fair to assume that the aver- 
age family would be two or three persons. If it was three, 
there would be, say, nearly 36,000 people on the pay roll by 
reason of employing the head of the family, and all that they 
got was 106,000 votes; so one person out of every three who 
voted for Mr. Vare in Allegheny County in 1926 was financially 
interested in the vote he cast. 

I reach the conclusion that under those circumstances the 
county of Allegheny could not be counted. 

That is not all, though. 

The proof is uncontradicted, because it comes from Repub- 
licans, even with all the political protection they had, that some 
of the election officials were indicted, among them a woman. 
Of course, women are not worth anything, according to Mr. 
Mackey, and have no rights; and if they had to sacrifice some- 
body they sacrificed the lady, and then indicted her for irregu- 
larities, and convicted her, or she pleaded guilty. Anyway, 
this is what happened: It was stated in open court that in 
one precinct some fellow came in about 12 o'clock and asked 
how many votes they had in the ballot box, and they told him. 
“Why,” he said, what in the hell are you doing? Why don't 
you get busy and get votes in the ballot box?” and he demanded 
and received 25 ballots. He went down in the basement and 
made them out and came back and voted them regularly, you 
know, and then after a while he came back and repeated. 

It reminded me somewhat of the old story of the wet election 
they had up in Pennsylvania, and a Dutchman was holding it, 
and he was counting the votes. He said, “A vet, a vet, a vet, a 
vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a dry 
hum-m-m-m !—a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, a vet, 
a vet, a vet, a dry—so! Throw them both out. He has re 
peated.” [Laughter.] This man came back and repeated, you 
know, and they went to other precincts and did the same thing. 

Now, let me tell you something. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the man who did that sort ef 
trick was indicted, was he not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not the one who said he was repeating. 
Yes; they indicted some election officials over there, and they 
pleaded guilty, and the Senator knows the circumstances. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, how many pleas 
of guilty were there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have forgotten, myself, whether it was 
four or some other number. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is my recollection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Four. 

Mr. REED. There were about a dozen in Philadelphia, were 
there not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and I think they got off mighty light. 
in number and in fact, too. The suspicious thing about, it is that 
the judge who imposed the light fines on these people in Pitts- 
burgh was asked to stay and testify before the committee which 
went up there to inquire into the way they held the election; 
and notwithstanding, as I understood, he had promised to be 
there, when the committee got there they found out that he 
had gone to Florida, and we never had his views. 

About that election, I want to say that just what the real 
facts are I do not think we will ever know, because we had to 
go to people who were hostile to Mr. Wilson to get the informa- 
tion. Many of them could have honestly claimed the consti- 
tutional protection in regard to testifying, because the charges 
would have disclosed that they were guilty of offenses, and 
therefore that information was shut off to Mr. Wilson except 
where it leaked out, as in the case I haye just mentioned. For 
some reason they indicted some people. That is Allegheny 
County, and, as I said, those of us who signed the supple- 
mentary report reached the conclusion that we could not accept 
that method of holding an election, and put our stamp of 
approval on it, and we rejected it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I ask whether the 
returns from all of the city of Pittsburgh were rejected? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were two views expressed about it, 
and I entertained at different times each one of them, Care- 
lessly reading the pleadings. I reached the conclusion that 
Allegheny County was challenged, and I was in favor of exclud- 
ing the entire county. Later I discovered that there were about 
530 voting precincts or districts in that county against which 
neither Wilson nor Vare made any allegations, and they were 
never inquired into, because we had no evidence as to what 
actually took place in those voting districts. However, I 
accepted the returns from those districts with a reservation, 
because the employment of too many people, which was the 
question as to Allegheny County, applied to every voting dis- 
trict of the county, and therefore it tainted the entire county. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Was there a charge of general conspiracy 
to steal the election in Allegheny County and in Philadelphia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the city of Pittsburgh and in four outly- 
ing boroughs, as I now recall, there was no charge as to about 
five hundred and some odd precincts or districts, 

Incidentally, those districts gave Mr. Wilson a majority. 
The big majority for Mr, Varr was rolled up in the city pre- 
einets, overturning the majority Mr. Wilson had of four or 
five thousand in these outlying districts, giving Mr. Vare the 
county by nearly 40,000 votes. 

I want to refer to the testimony of Mr. Mackey as to Phila- 
delphia. He said they had an invincible organization. He is a 
man of large means, and I have heretofore stated the high 
offices he held. “Invincible,” of course, has a well-accepted 
meaning; that is, nothing can succeed against an invincible 
organization; it takes everything within its scope; it yields to 
nothing and absorbs everything. He said the organization was 
invincible, and he said Varg owned it. 

As I said a moment ago, it is a peculiar situation, and what 
I am saying I know could be construed as being offensive, and 
I dislike to say it, because I am not trying to be offensive. 

Mr. Mackey said in answer to a question as follows: 


The CHamMman. Then it is a fact that the entire organization of the 
city committee, which Included the precinct workers, were in a body sup- 
porting Mr. Varg, as you stated in this letter? 

Mr. Mackey. I think that letter says so. That is my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. And whether you say they were acting officially as 
members of the county committee or not, you addressed them, or re- 
ferred to them as the ward leaders? 

Mr. Mackey, Yes, sir. 


A little further on Mr. Mackey said that that organization 
was invincible, and then he talked about how they brought in 
the wards always, and had done so for 20 years, always without 
change. Although the population changed, the number of votes 
they were able to get remained unchanged. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, on what page does the Senator 
find that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to read a little further; then I will 
get to the other, Mr. Mackey said: 


Mr. Mackey, The first 20— 
Referring to the wards— 


What we call the first 20 wards in Philadelphia are the river wards, 
and where the foreign population is; and, if you ask them the party they 
will vote for they will name the division leader. 

Senator KiNG. But they vote the Republican ticket? 

Mr. MACKEY, Absolutely, because the leader is Republican. When 
they move from one ward to another, and you ask them what ticket they 
voted in the last division, they will say: “Eddie Green.” He happens 
to be the leader in one division, That is the way they are loyal. 


Will not the Senator from Pennsylvania wait until I get 
through, and then I will give him the page? 

Mr. REED. I am sorry I interrupted the Senator. I have 
the testimony before me here, and I wanted to follow the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
in the RECORD. 

We have that sort of an organization. Mr, Vare owns it, or 
Mackey is not reliable; and he is the mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia. His organization was invincible, and the people voted 
the name of the district leader, as he said. 

The election of November, 1926, came along. Mr. Vare knew 
he had to get a big vote in Philadelphia. Following the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, one would understand that 
there were some slight irregularities, but none of them sufficient 
to overturn the integrity of the election. If the results are 
taken, standing alone, that would be true, but when we reflect 
that Mr. Vare knew that he had to have a large vote in Phila- 
delphia in order to be elected, when we are told by reputable 
Republicans that he owned the organization and controlled it 
body and soul, and that it would return what he wanted re- 
turned, then everything that happened might be looked at with 
some suspicion. 

Let us look at the situation. Out of 1,500 voting precincts 
in Philadelphia, in over 500 there was irregularity in the 
swearing in or the selection of the officers who held the election. 

In 129 or 130 of the voting precincts, it is immaterial which, 
the ballot boxes reached the city hall at an hour which would 
indicate that it was impossible that the votes could have been 
counted at all. One ballot box reached the city hall within 
an hour and fifty minutes. The special committee appointed 
by the Senate, of which the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La ForLerre] was a member, appointed intelligent, 
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able people to count the votes alone, and it took more than 
four, hours to count the votes cast in that one precinct, whereas 
these other people, according to the notations as to the time 
the box reached the city hall, counted them in one-fourth or 
one-fifth of that time. First, after the boxes are closed accord- 
ing to law at 7 o’clock, the officials have to count the unused 
ballots; they have to count the stubs; they have to compare the 
registration list with the voting list, and then to certify to ‘all 
these things; then they have to count the ballots, and then 
lock the boxes up again and certify to them; and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they transported those boxes a mile and a 
half across the most congested part of Philadelphia, then got 
to the city hall in an hour and fifty minutes, when it took an 
intelligent body of counters nearly four hours and a half to 
count the votes alone. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, what was the result of the 
recount? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The result was that Mr, Vare had a large 
majority. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What was the result when the committee 
counted the votes the second time? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Whether there was a change of the vote 
or not I am sorry I do not recollect. 

Let me say this, however, that Mr. Grundy said that he be- 
lieved all the other States were backward States, and because 
Senator Rosrnson and myself represented the State of Ar- 
kansas he believed that Arkansas was the most backward State. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? , 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I think the question propounded by the 
Senator from Maryland is worthy of answer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do, too, but I did not remember the facts. 

Mr. BRATTON. In that particular district, the twenty-sixth 
division of the forty-third ward, on the face of the returns Mr. 
Wilson got 75 votes. On the recount he got 118 votes, indicat- 
ing a change of 43 votes. 

Soar NORRIS and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the 
r. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska first, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to suggest to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and to the Senator from Maryland, who asked the ques- 
tion, whether this is not true: That it is quite immaterial 
what change took place in the recount in these cases, because 
in a great many instances the indications were that the officials 
made up the result and put ballots in that had never been voted, 
had never been counted, as a matter of fact, but they just made 
up the result? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘These votes were never counted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me yield to the Senator from Montana, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this incident to which the Senator has now called our attention 
is one of the utmost significance. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Without question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Because it obviously discloses 
fraudulent acts upon the part of election officers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has been demonstrated that they 
could not possibly have counted the vote and returned it within 
the time they took to send the box. That not only eliminates 
the vote from that precinct, but it indicates such a control over 
the officers of the election as, it seems to me, extends to the very 
bounds of the district in which Varge controls the election 
machinery. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that is a fair assumption. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In other words, what sort of cre- 
dence can we put in the return from any district within that 
boundary if it is disclosed, as it has been—and the evidence is 
not contradicted—that in this one district the returns must have 
been made without ever counting the yotes at all? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I say that if there were no eyi- 
dence at all of any fraud in any of the districts except that one, 
of course the result would be confined to that district, but other 
evidence discloses that in other districts this alphabetical voting 
occurred, which is absolutely inexplicable upon any theory of an 
honest election. So the evidence being quite general of fraudu- 
lent practices and irregularities in a large number of the dis- 
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tricts, it seems to me that this particular incident is one that 
sheds a bright light upon the whole proceeding. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Pennsylvania wanted to 
ask the Senator from Montana a question before I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. REED. I do not remember the exact number of districts 
there are in Philadelphia 

Mr. CARAWAY. One thousand five hundred. 

Mr. REED. I can scarcely believe that a lawyer of such 
distinction as the Senator from Montana would want us to 
think that the officers of 1,500 precincts were all guilty of 
crime because it is shown that in one district the officials were 
guilty of crime. I am sure he would not want us to believe 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; and so I have said that if 
that were the only precinct in which anything approaching 
this was shown, of course, I would not argue it. I followed the 
argument of the Senator from Colorado this morning to try to 
find out just what kind of an answer he would make with 
respect to that particular charge, which seems to be estab- 
lished beyond any question. 

Mr. REED. The alphabetical lists? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; sending the returns in an 
hour and fifty minutes after the polls were closed,.from a vot- 
ing precinct where the election was held 344 miles away from 
the city hall. The whole yote was counted and the returns 
made and delivered to the city hall in an hour and fifty min- 
utes from the time the polls were closed. 

Mr. REED. I did not hear any explanation of that. I have 
been an election officer myself, I started my political career 
as a member of an election board in my own district. I know 
it is utterly impossible to make a fair count of a large ballot 
like that in the average district in any such time. I should say 
unhesitatingly there is a very strong presumption of corruption 
and fraud in that instance. 

But I have sat here with aching heart listening to denuncia- 
tion of the whole State of Pennsylvania because in a few slum 
wards of our two biggest cities we have had undoubted corrup- 
tion and crime on election day. I was glad to hear the Senator 
admit that in 65 out of our 67 counties nobody contended that 
the election was corrupt. I hope he will be similarly generous 
in admitting what I think is the fact, that even in our two 
large cities a very large proportion and a very considerable 
number of districts have not been attacked by anybody. 

8 President, if the Senator from Arkansas will indulge me 
rther—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator of course does not mean to reflect 
upon the whole State of Pennsylvania and all of the 10,000,000 
of population that we have there. We have done our share 
for the Union. We supplied one-sixth, I am told, of all the 
men who reached the line of battle in France, although our 
population is only one-tenth of the country. We pay more than 
one-tenth of the taxes. We supply more than one-tenth of the 
country's 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
too. 

Mr. REED, I doubt if he made it in the same spirit in which 
I am making it. Pennsylvania is an important part of the 
United States, and I want to beg the Senate of the United 
States now, not by appealing to our rule which it seems to me 
has been transgressed a great many times in the last few days, 
to remember that crime and corruption in a few wards in these 
oe does not mean crime and corruption throughout the whole 

ate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I think the Senator will 
bear me out that I am quoting from no one except those who 
have been distinguished by their own State and set above the 
common people by giving them public offices. I can not be 
accused of originating any harsh statement. I am only quoting 
Republicans who themselves have testified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say further that it is 
farthest from the thought of any of us to imagine that there 
are not certain wards and precincts in both of those cities in 
which the election was conducted with entire fairness and 
honesty. 

Mr. REED. I am glad the Senator admits that much. 

ce WALSH of Montana. But how shall we tell which they 
are 

Mr. REED. Easily. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us take the matter of the 
watchers, for instance, in the county of Allegheny. The Sen- 
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ator on yesterday said that the watchers’ law was enacted as 
a great triumph of a people who were desirous of seeing purity 
in elections in the State of Pennsylvania; and no doubt it was. 
Then he said, We are accused of bribery and corruption be- 
cause we put it into effect.“ Has the Senator listened to the 
discussion and has he read the testimony, which seems to be 
undoubted, that in many districts there were at least 10 
watchers hired and paid? 

Mr. REED. There could not be. There might be 10 watchers 
appointed by five different candidates, but there could not be 
10 watchers appointed by Mr. VARE. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the testimony is that there 
were watchers paid who did not have certificates, and to the 
number of 10 in some of the precincts, at least. 

Mr. REED. Then they were not watchers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not make any difference 
what they are called. That money was spent contrary to the 
provisions of the Pennsylvania law, and the people who em- 
ployed those men were in violation of that law. We can not 
get away from it in that way. How are we going to say how 
many districts there were where watchers were hired in excess 
of the number allowed by law and paid for that work? 

Mr. REED. Just in this way: The two contestants have 
challenged a number of districts, hundreds of them in those 
two counties. If we throw out every vote that was cast in 
every one of the challenged districts, still Varg is elected by 
several thousand votes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. If we do 
that, Mr. Wilson will have a majority of some 34,000 votes. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the weakness of the argu- 
ment made this morning by the Senator from Colorado IMr. 
WATERMAN] was in taking up each one of the charges of ir- 
regularity and fraud and canvassing it entirely independent of 
anything else. It is the old story of the breaking of the 
sticks. Of course, if we take each one of the sticks and break 
it separately it is an easy thing to break the bundle; but when 
we put them all together we make an entirely different case., 

Mr. REED. But in this case each stick was a crooked stick, 
and taken separately it was still a crooked stick, but that was 
the only way of meeting that kind of a case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A moment ago the Senator from Arkansas 
was told that in a certain precinct the votes were recounted, 
There were 400 ballots. It was impossible to count them in the 
period of time in which they are alleged to have been counted 
in Philadelphia. I asked the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratron] to tell me the result of the recount as compared 
with the result of the first tabulation. He did that for Mr. 
Wilson and I would like to know what the result was for Mr. 
Vane in the recount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Vane lost 75 votes, as I understand it. 
The Senator from New Mexico has the returns, however, and 
I have not. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. On the face of the returns Mr. Vare had 370 
votes and on the recount he had 325. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So that he lost 45 votes and Mr. Wilson 
gained how many? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. Wilson gained 43 on the face of the 
returns. He had 75 and on the recount he had 118. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has pointed out that in one of 
these precincts there was undoubtedly corruption, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania admits it. Something was said 
here yesterday as to a lot of other precincts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was just coming to them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As to those boxes that were carried to the 
city hall, about which the Senator from Maryland inquired, of 
course, it is quite apparent that in the first returns made there 
never was any count of the ballots. It was a physical impossi- 
bility to have counted them and made the returns in that time. 
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I never paid any attention and do not now, and do not think 
we are justified in paying any attention to what the recount 
contains, because that usually shows a gain for Wilson— 
almost invariably, in fact. But since the first count was made 
without reference to the ballots, and the ballots were put into 
the box without reference to the voters, the recount does not 
mean any more than the other count except it is not quite 
as bad. 

I want to suggest to the Senator in connection with a little 
colloquy he had with the Senator from Pennsylvania about 
watchers—or perhaps the colloguy was between the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]—that he should remember the testimony of Mr. 
Mackey. The Vare people can not object to his testimony 
because he was VARE’S manager. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And he is Vares mayor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The testimony of Mr. Mackey shows 
that the number of watchers on the list has nothing to do with 
the number of watchers that were actually paid. He said in so 
many words that there were very many more men who might 
be called something else. Perhaps technically, under the law of 
Pennsylvania, they could not properly be called watchers, but 
they were hired just the same as watchers. 

Mr. REED. I think they were called messengers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mackey may not have called them watchers, 
but whatever they may be called is quite immaterial. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The law authorizes money to be 
spent only for watchers. 

Mr. NORRIS. And they call them watchers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think everybody that worked got paid 
except the women, and, according to Mr, Mackey, they were not 
worth anything. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In addition to the one precinct in which the 
ballot boxes were returned within an hour after the polls were 
closed, in reading the contestant's brief I see that he has a 
charge that in some 20 or 30 other precincts, giving the number 
and the district and the time involved 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were 129 of them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; where the ballot boxes were returned 
in less than 2 hours and 15 minutes after the polls were closed, 
Would not that indicate beyond possibility of a reasonable 
doubt that those ballots either were never counted or were 
counted before the polls were closed? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Grundy said that Arkansas was a back- 
ward State and I want to show him how he is mistaken. In 
1874 we were trying to take our government away from a very 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, a Senator, who 
came down there to take charge of it after the war and run it 
for his own profit, and during which time murder and rape and 
arson were the order of the day, and if ever a curse fell upon 
a State it was then. There was an editorial in a Pennsylvania 
paper to which reference was made which misstated what I said. 
I said when Mr. Grundy was talking about what a great State 
Pennsylvania is and what it had done to the Union, that “ You 
furnished more people to despoil our State, to rob and plunder 
our people, to take everything that was possible to be moved 
away, than any other State in the Union.” I did not refer to 
soldiers, but to people who came down there from Pennsylvania 
after the Civil War and settled upon us. One of them even 
stole the Supreme Court library and ran off with it and went 
to Colorado. When they found him he gave it up and said that 
he did not have any use for it anyway, because he was not 
going to practice law. But every crime known to the decalogue 
came to us after the Civil War. 

In the territory in which I live and out of which three great 
counties were carved, there were only seven men who were left 
with the right to vote. One Irishman coming down there held 
11 offices because there were not people enough to go around, 
all of it under Mr. Powell Clayton’s administration, a man who 
had come from Media or somewhere in that vicinity in Penn- 
Sylvania, who came out there to bless us after the danger of 
the war was passed. But that is aside. 

Mr. Grundy said we are a backward State. After we were 
able to struggle out from that condition, and we did it through 
the generosity of President Grant after a second Civil War 
known as the Baxter-Brooks civil war in an effort to maintain 
white supremacy and civilization of any kind, we adopted the 
method of letting the negroes vote in one ballot box while we 
had already certified the returns in another. Therefore, being 
a backward State, we were half a hundred years in advance of 
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the method being employed in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 to 
control the election there. [Laughter.] 

They did in 1926 what we had done 50 years before under 
the necessity of trying to maintain some kind of civilization, 
certifying an election in one box and letting the negroes vote in 
another, and they evidently are letting the people in Pennsyl- 
vania do what we let the negroes do in Arkansas—vote in one 
box while they had already certified the returns from another 
box and they were sealed and ready to be delivered to the city 
hall in the great city of Philadelphia. I say that for the benefit 
of Mr. Grundy and to let him know that when he thinks we were 
a backward State, we were in reality half a hundred years 
ahead of the election machinery they employed in Philadelphia 
in 1926. 

If that were all we had about Philadelphia, we might still say 
we will pass Philadelphia by, but in the 1,500 precincts a re- 
count gave a loss to Mr. Vare, although his friends helped 
everywhere. In many cities there was not a Democrat con- 
nected with the election machinery at all, and therefore there 
could not have been anything except Republicans making these 
mistakes. Mr. Vare lost in 960 of the 1,500 precincts. The 
losses were not insignificant. I recall one precinct where Mr.. 
Wilson was given 10 votes and the recount gave him 30. I 
submit that no honest man believes any time, anywhere, that 
anybody could have been fool enough to make a mistake of 20 
yotes in counting 10. In others he lost all the way from 40 to 
50 per cent. In quite a large number of districts the recount 
gave Mr. Wilson more than 20 per cent of the votes given on the 
official count. They were not accidents. Nobody with any 
sense believes they were accidents, because a fool will blunder 
one on one side and one on the other, but when we start out 
and find just one after another all on one side, what can we 
believe? 

They counted out a yote here and a vote there for Mr. Wilson; 
this irregularity occurred and that irregularity occurred, and 
every blessed one of them against the interest of Mr. Wilson 
and in favor of Mr. Vare. Mr. VARE, knowing that he had to 
have a big majority in Philadelphia, and being in control of 
the machinery, that is where necessity and opportunity united, 
and the result was to get votes enough in those two cities to 
deliver Mr. Vargs regardless of what the will of the great ma- 
jority of the people in the State of Pennsylvania may have been. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. In view of the statement just made by 
the Senator from Arkansas, I do not see how the Senate can do 
otherwise than to declare that, so far as the city of Philadel- 
phia is concerned, there was a general conspiracy to corrupt 
the voters and to corrupt the ballot in that city, and that there- 
fore the ballots cast in that city should be thrown out entirely 
because of the fact they are apparently all tainted with fraud. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have reached the same conclusion as the 
Senator has reached. I have changed my mind; I have done 
it reluctantly; I am not convinced at all and I shall never know 
exactly to what extent the fraud extended, but there were 
some voting districts in Philadelphia as against which, so far 
as the record shows, there can be no evidence of fraud, as to 
which there were no irregularities save those that might happen 
anywhere. However, I have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
I have stated. I say “reluctantly” because I do not like to 
see anybody enjoy the fruits of a corrupt act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Referring to the 129 precincts in which the 
result was returned in less time than it would have been pos- 
sible to count the ballots, was not that the only circumstance 
in those particular precincts which led the committee to re- 
examine that vote? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. Under one of the charges we were 
required to recount the votes in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was a significant fact; but other facts 
are almost as significant. Does the Senator desire to ask me 
some other question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I meant to say was—and perhaps I 
did not express myself well—that if it had not been for the 
fact that in this large number of precincts, 129, to be exact, 
the returns had been made so quickly, the committee would 
have been of the opinion, perhaps, that it was unnecessary to 
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count the votes, and that afterwards it was shown that Wilson 
received more votes than he was originally credited with 
receiving? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; under the pleadings we were required 
to count them. If there had not been this irregularity, there 
were other charges made; that was only one among others. 

Mr. President, I desire now to proceed, because I must soon 
conclude, 

The Senator from Colorado referred to what the Senator 
from Montana so aptly called attention to and said, as to each 
particular act, This is not an evidence of fraud,” and stated 
that yotes could not be rejected on that account. If that was 
the only thing, I would concede the position of the Senator 
from Colorado, but that is not the way to examine a case when 
a question of fraud is involved. We take this act and that 
act and the other act, see the design and purpose, and then 
when we follow out each particular act we can determine 
whether it taints everything it touches. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That reminds me that the Senator 
from Colorado told us that his committee paid no attention 
whatever, except incidentally, to anything that transpired at 
the primary. It does not seem to me that anyone can arrive 
at a just conclusion as to whether the general election was 
tainted with fraud if he dismisses entirely from his mind what 
transpired theretofore. In other words, the things that trans- 
pired at the primary, it seems to me, serve very forcefully to 
characterize many of the things that transpired at the general 
election. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I may say, in answer to the Senator from 
Montana, in that regard that Senate Resolution 68, under which 
our committee functioned, had reference to the general election, 
pure and simple, and, in fact, except that we might examine 
such evidence as we saw fit which had been taken by the 
special committee. We were not by that resolution called upon 
in any way to investigate the primary; and so we kept that out 
of the special committee’s work entirely and completely, expect- 
ing that the whole matter would come from both committees 
before this body in the way it now has, so that the Senate 
could see the whole picture. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all right—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, if that be correct, then the 
report of the committee to the effect that Wilson did not receive 
a majority of votes, and therefore the contest should be dis- 
missed without any recommendation whatever with respect to 
Vare, it seems to me is entitled to very little consideration, 
Whatever may be said about the research made by the com- 
mittee, its conclusions, under the circumstances, dismissing en- 
tirely the antecedent transaction which, to my mind, serves to 
characterize that which happened thereafter, are, I think, en- 
titled to very little weight. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield further to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATERMAN, As to that matter I wish to say that we 
were not concerned; we were not obligated or asked to investi- 
gate it; we had nothing whatever to do with it, and, therefore, 
we let it alone. We proceeded on the theory that Mr. Wilson 
was not in any way interested in the primary. The Senator may 
think so, but Mr. Wilson can not predicate anything in his 
contest except upon the general election. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Except, of course, in the event 
it became necessary to throw out the votes, for instance, of 
Allegheny County or of Philadelphia. 

Mr. WATERMAN. We were looking for facts, and we think 
we discovered them; we think we brought them to the surface 
fairly and clearly, and the Senate has the power to pass upon 
the whole picture as presented by both committees—I am not 
contending to the contrary—but our committee could not go 
and had no authority to go back into the primary election and 
cee what was done or ought to be done in connecticn 
with it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply rose to say that, in my 
judgment, under those circumstances, the conclusion at which 
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the committee arrives and the report which it submits ought 
not to be particularly persuasive with this body. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I say that I regret 
to differ from the statement of the Senator from Colorado? 
While we took no testimony as to what occurred in the primary, 
we were especially authorized to consider the testimony which 
had been taken by the special committee, of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] was a 
member, and in the effort to arrive at the truth in this case, I 
took that testimony into consideration in trying to paint the 
background and to find out what the probable forces were that 
controlled the general election. I looked to that because that 
is where we found the testimony that Mr. Vare was in control 
of the machinery; I looked to that because I found there the 
testimony that the custonr of hiring watchers was a mere pre- 
tense for buying votes; I looked to that to determine why it 
was that there was such an intensive campaign to get out the 
vote in Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh, because the primary 
demonstrated that Mr. Vars had no support in the outlying 
counties. I think what the Senator from Colorado intended 
to say was that we took no proof dealing with the primary 
because that had been covered by the special committee and 
that the testimony so taken by the special committee had been 
made available to us under Senate Resolution 68 for whatever 
purposes we might think it served. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I will say to the Senator, if he will yield 
to me, that is a correct statement of the situation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was sure that is what the Senator in- 
tended to say. 

Mr. President, I have consumed more time than I had in- 
tended to consume, but there are some matters which I do not 
want to pass over, and which I will consider hastily. 


Reference has been made to 129 wards, and to five hundred 


and some odd other wards, in which the evidence taken shows 
there were some irregularities. In some instances in the ballot 
boxes the ballots were found absolutely uncreased; in one, at 
least, there were found some rolled together. Nobody can look 
at them without knowing, in my judgment, that they never went 
through the slot that was made in the ballot box for the pur- 
pose of the ballot being deposited after the voter marked it. 
Those ballots already marked had been set aside as a nest egg. 
As a contestant in a competition is sometimes given a handicap, 
so they marked up Mr, Vare that much, to start with, so that, if 
anything should happen later on, he would be that much ahead. 

However, that is not all. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator tell us where that oc- 
curred? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sorry I do not recall at the moment; 
I am merely trying now to discuss this phase of the question 
from memory ; but I can secure the information for the Senator. 

In some other precincts, in several, in fact, 100 per cent of 
the yote was cast. When we take into consideration that there 
was so little interest in this whole election that only about one- 
third of the voters of the State voted, it is very remarkable that 
in certain districts—and it all happened in districts in the par- 
ticular sphere of influence of Mr. Vann—every citizen whose 
name was on the registration list voted, although it is conceded, 
as the Senator from Colorado will agree with me, that at least 
in one instance, and, I think, more, a man was registered who 
had died some weeks or months in advance of his vote being cast. 

I said at one time, half facetiously, that if one wanted to get 
on the roll of immortality while he still lived on this earth 
he should have his name placed on the Republican voting list 
in Philadelphia, for then he would never die, because they would 
resurrect him on election day and vote him just as certain as 
they needed his vote. Every man whose name is on the regis- 
tration list was recorded as having voted. Such a thing never 
happened. There is no testimony on earth that will make me 
believe that in any considerable number of precincts where there 
are a large number of names on the registration list everybody 
came out and voted on election day. They did not do it. As I 
have said, one of the “ voters” had died some weeks previously. 
Among those loyal Republicans who loved Mr, Vane and voted 
the Eddie Green ticket was “Asia Minor.” They ran out of 
names and took the geography and voted hemispheres. That 
standing alone is not significant; but it is only one of the things 
that indicate that the election in those precincts and in those 
districts was not an honest election. 

As to many of the witnesses before the committee, I never 
saw such a failure of memory in all the days of my life since I 
ceased to be prosecuting attorney. I used to be prosecuting 
attorney, and sometimes there would appear a witness who had 
bought whisky and did not want to tell of it. If any Senator 
ever heard a nigger on the witness stand, with his Adam's apple 
running up and down like a monkey on a pole, say, Not that I 
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knows of,” he would know he was not telling the truth. Many 
of the witnesses who came before the committee could not recall 
anything. I know and you know, Mr. President, that there 
eould not haye been such a thing as an alphabetical vote, all the 
A's coming in and voting together, and then the B's walking in 
and voting together, and so down the line. That did not happen. 

The point I make is this: If we absolutely know that some- 
thing about the election was crooked, then we can not believe 
anything else that happened was honest where the same sphere 
of influence extended, because elections are not honest in spots. 
An election is either honest or it is dishonest; and if it can be 
shown in this instance that there was done something dishonest, 
then we haye no right to believe as honest anything that hap- 
pened in a given district. 

I do not know how many irregularities may have occurred ; 
I could not begin to tell; but as a prerequisite to the right to 
vote in Philadelphia a man must have either paid a property 
tax or he must have paid a poll tax. The payment of a poll 
tax is a personal mütter. The voter himself must pay it: 
somebody else can not pay it for him. We know from the 
evidence in the record, however, that people yoted who never 
paid their poll tax, and they did not know who paid it. From 
the marks on the registration list we know that somebody paid 
poll taxes en bloc. On some of them appear the first letter of 
the surname of the district committeeman of the Republican 
Party of that district. So we do not have much trouble in 
concluding who paid those poll taxes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
another interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was that done generally over the city? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it was not done generally, The irregu- 
larities extended over a very large part of the city; but in 
some precincts, quite a number as I recollect now, five or six 
hundred of them—I can get the number exactly—there is not 
any evidence of any irregularity. 

Philadelphia, as I understand, is divided between West Phila- 
delphia and South Philadelphia; and while I may be entirely 
wrong about it, I understand that the particular influence, the 
great influence of Mr. Van, is confined to what they know as 
the river wards, 20 of them. A part of Philadelphia is not very 
friendly to Mr. Vare; and in some precincts in that city—and 
that is what finally decided me upon the report that I sub- 
mitted—in some precincts in that city, instead of the irregu- 
larities that we are talking about occurring, they did not occur, 
and the recount gave Mr. Vare even a greater vote than he got 
originally. Where that occurred I made up my mind that he 
was not running that election, because where he ran it he al- 
ways took eyerything in sight. Those were the ones that finally 
induced me to sign the report that I did sign, and that is this: 

That Mr. Wilson failed to carry the burden of proof, but it 
is disclosed that there was so much corruption in the primary 
and in the general election, and such a lavish use of money, 
that Mr. Vare's right to a seat in the Senate is so tainted with 
fraud and corruption and the undue expenditure of money that 
he is not entitled to a seat as a Senator of the United States; 
and that was the report in which those who signed the sup- 
plementary report finally concurred. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep]— 
unfortunately, he is not present—asked me the page of the 
record on which it was disclosed that certain wards made the 
same returns. That testimony appears on pages 612 and 613 
of the record, on which Mr. Mackey said that the wards have 
not varied their returns in 20 years; that some people moved 
in, and some moved out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
tor read the testimony? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well; but it is rather long: 


Mr. Mackey. I am only stating that to show the caliber of this 
leadership. You take Mr. Carry in the fifth ward. It is notorlous 
that out of all his public offices he has never saved a cent; he has 
spent it all among his people. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, ward 12? 

Mr. Mackey. That is the ward we have been talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us go to the thirteenth ward. How many 
precincts are there there? 

Mr. Mackey. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN, Can you approximate it? 

Mr. MACKEY. I think anywhere from about 25 to 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pinchot got 38 votes, and Vans 4,999? 

Mr. Mackey, Yes, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN, And Pepper 1067 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir, 


Mr. President, will not the Sena- 
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The CHamMan. There are probably precincts there where Pinchot 
was not credited with a single vote? 

Mr. Mackey. I should suppose so. 

The CHAIRMAN, And Pepper had precincts there where he did get a 
vote? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes. That ward has never failed to make similar re- 
turns for 20 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. For 20 years—we are speaking of ward 137 

Mr. MACKEY. Thirteen? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; 13. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. This ward has made returns similar to those I have 
described ? 

Mr. Mackey. I mean to say in proportion to the organization 
candidate, 

The CHARMAN. Yes. Some of the people have died in that time, I 
suppose? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; the leader has. The first leader I knew of the 
thirteenth ward was Sheriff Miles. He is dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some of the people in the ward have passed away? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; and some have moved away. 

The CHarrMan. And some have moved in? 

Mr. Mackey, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And yet, with unchanging and unvarying regularity, 
the returns come in the same way? 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, sir, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) reducing rates of income 
tax for the calendar year 1929, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON INSULAR REORGANIZATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, yesterday the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs reported Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 97, now on the calendar as Order of Business No. 48, - 
which amends Public Resolution No, 108, Seventieth Congress, 
by changing the date on which the Joint Commission on In- 
sular Reorganization must report from December 16, 1929, to 
January 16, 1930. 

As it is necessary that this joint resolution shall go to the 
House and be acted upon by the House, and also by the Presi- 
dent, before it goes into effect, and as the time is limited be- 
tween now and the 16th of December, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be acted upon at this time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 97) amending Public Reso- 
lution No, 108, Seventieth Congress, was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the joint resolution establishing a Joint Com- 
mission on Insular Reorganization, being Public Resolution No. 108, 
Seventieth Congress, approved March 4, 1929, is hereby amended by 
striking out December 16, 1929,“ and inserting in lieu thereof “ Jan- 
uary 16, 1930.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator made a 
statement concerning the purport of the joint resolution, but I 
did not hear it. 

Mr, BINGHAM. It merely postpones from December 16 until 
January 16 the time when the Joint Commission on Insular 
Reorganization must report. 

I will say to the Senator from Montana that when the joint 
resolution was originally passed it was supposed that we would 
have a summer session when both Houses would be in session. 
It was supposed that the Joint Commission on Insular Reorgani- 
zation would be able to hold a number of meetings during the 
summer; but, as the Senator knows, the House was not in 
session and it was impossible to get any meetings of the com- 
mission during the summer. Therefore it will be impossible 
to complete the work of the commission before the 16th of 
December. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now that the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs is on his feet 
I desire to recall that during the special session the Senate 
was assured that early in the general session the committee 
would report out a bill either for or against extending inde- 
pendence to the Philippines. Will the Senator advise us when 
that report may be expected? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the Senator from Montana must 
have been absent from the Chamber on the day when I pre- 
sented a letter signed by the senior Resident Commissioner from 
the Philippine Islands requesting that the hearings be not held 
in December, in view of the fact that the Philippine Legislature 
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was about to send a commission here to appear before the joint 
commission, and that it was impossible for the commission from 
the Philippines to get here until after Christmas. I announced 
at that time that the hearings, therefore, would be postponed 
from December, when we expected to hear them, until January, 
and that they would be held as soon as possible after the arrival 
of the commission from the Philippine Islands, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) reducing rates of income 
tax for the calendar year 1929 was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (8. 
Res. 111) denying WILIA S. Vare a seat in the United States 
Senate from the State of Pennsylvania, the pending question 
being on the motion of Mr. SHorrringe to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the report (No. 47) this day submitted by him 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BRATTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Asburst Frazier McCulloch moot 
Barkley George McKellar Steck 
Bingham Gillett McMaster - Steiwer 
Black Glass McNary Swanson 
Blaine Glenn Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Goldsborough Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Gould Nye Townsend 
Bratton Greene Oddie ‘Trammell 
Brock Hale Overman Tydings 
Brookhart Harris Patterson Vandenberg 
Broussard Hastings Phipps Wagner 
Capper Hatfield ine Walcott 
Caraway Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hayden Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Couzens Howell Sackett Watson 
Cutting Johnson Schall Wheeler 

Dale Jones Sheppard 

Dill Kean Shipstead 

Fess Keyes Shortridge 


The VICA PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in view of the very elaborate 
statement made by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], with whom I had the honor to serve on the sub- 
committee considering this contest, it is unnecessary for me to 
discuss the case at great length, 

The controversy involves the title to a seat in this body. It 
therefore is entirely appropriate to take the time of the Senate 
in order to lay before the Senate some of the facts and 
figures constituting the picture as I see it, growing out of my 
service on the subcommittee. 

Let me say at the threshold that no Member of this body 
entertains a higher regard for the sovereign State of Pennsyl- 
vania than I do, and what I shali say to-day will not be 
directed against that State; I shall endeavor to confine myself 
to the facts and the situation as disclosed by the record now 
before the Senate. 

It has already been stated, and the testimony affirmatively 
discloses, that the entire political organization of the city of 
Philadelphia is dominated and controlled by Mr. VARE, and was 
at the time of the general election held in November, 1926. 
Therefore, Mr. Vare can not assume the position without first 
having controverted that statement, that he is not responsible 
and answerabie for whatever fraud may have occurred in the 
course of that election, because it was committed by persons 
acting in his behalf. 
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In the city of Philadelphia there are 1,500 voting precincts. 
It is true that at the outset the contestant interposes a general 
challenge against the entire election held in the city of Phila- 
delphia, couching that challenge in general language alleging 
fraud. Thereafter he filed specifications in the nature of a bill 
of particulars in which he named the precincts in which each 
type of enumerated fraud occurred. 

Of course, the committee proceeded pursuant to the specifica- 
tions thus filed. For instance, the contestant named the elec- 
tion districts in which he contended that the returns reached 
the city hall so soon after the polls closed that it was obvious 
that the law was not met by closing the polls, opening the ballot 
box, taking out the ballots, counting, tabulating, tallying them, 
making up the returns, returning the ballots to the box, sealing 
the box, and returning the box and the paraphernalia to the city 
hall. He listed 129 precincts in which be contended that oc- 
curred, So let us take up those precincts. ' 

The recount showed a loss for Mr. Vare in 100 of them, and a 
loss for Mr. Wilson in 13 of them. It showed no change in 
only S. Both gained in 7 and both lost in 9. 

I submit that a recount in 129 precincts which shows no 
change in only eight of them is sufficient on its face to cast a 
doubt and create a question mark. But we pass from that, an 
unchanged situation in only 8 out of 129. They both gained 
in 7 and both lost in 9, That accounts for 22 out of 129 
precincts, 

Out of 129, the contestant, Wilson, lost in only 13, and the 
contestee, Vare, lost in 100, with the election machinery con- 
trolled and dominated by those interested in Mr. Vare’s welfare. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President will the Senator yield? 


Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. How much did Vare lose by the recount in those 
100 precincts? 

Mr. BRATTON. He lost a total of 1,025 votes. 


Mr. REED. An average error of about 10 per precinct? 

Mr. BRATTON, About 10 per precinct. 

Mr. REED. How much did Wilson gain by the recount? 

Mr. BRATTON. Wilson gained a total of 739 in those 129 
districts. But let me remind my friend from Pennsylvania 
that it is not so much the number of ballots lost in each pre- 
cinct; it is the old, old story that an accident might happen 
once, it might happen twice, but it does not happen a third time. 
Where this same thing occurred, even though slight in number, 
in 100 precincts out of 129, I do not believe my friend from 
Pennsylvania will say that indicates accident or honest mistake. 
ae REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I think the amount of error in those hundred 
districts can not be explained on any theory of accident; but 
I discovered in the Iowa contest between Senator Sreck and 
Senator Brookuart that in a very large proportion of the dis- 
tricts there was ordinarily found an error of 1 or 2 yotes 
either way, and I expect that that is so in every honest 
election. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I do not think an error of one or two one way 
or the other warrants any supposition of fraud. I do grant 
that where it gets up to 10 or 12 or 15 or, as in this case, 40, 
as was stated a while ago, that raises a very strong presumption 
of fraudulent action in the precinct. 

Mr. BRATTON. I appreciate that. A variation of 1, 2, 3, 
4, or 5 in most every precinct might be passed over if the 
yariation were about equal between the candidates. I grant 
that elections are not always held by scholarly people or ac- 
countants, and consequently honest mistakes are made over 
and over again in connection with elections everywhere. I 
subscribe whole-heartedly to the general doctrine that prevails 
generally throughout the country that the object and purpose 
and function of an election is to obtain and record the will 
of the people, and that, yielding to that consideration, many ir- 
regularities must be brushed aside; otherwise, almost every 
election might be declared void. So, in this situation, if the 
mistakes occurred, say, 50 in favor of Wilson and 70 in favor 
of Van, or 40 in favor of Wilson and 60 in favor of VarE—a 
ratio like that—it would not arouse inquiry in my mind; but 
when the figures drift to the enormous sum of 100 against VARE 
and only 13 against Wilson, I assert that no man can justify 
that upon the theory of honest mistakes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am asking for information, because I do not 
know the facts. When the committee examined the ballots from 


West Philadelphia, for example, did they not find that the 
recount gave Vare an advantage in many more cases than it 
gave Wilson an advantage? 
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Mr. BRATTON. I am not in position to go that far. It 
gave him an advantage in a great many cases. 

Mr. REED. I think the advantage to be gained by the re- 
count is almost always in favor of the candidate who is weakest 
in those particular districts, and I haye a notion we saw exactly 
the contrary picture in the West Philadelphia wards, where 
Mr. Vare was not strong. Perhaps I am wrong about that. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. Vars gained in a great many districts, 
but the election machinery was controlled exclusively by the 
partisans of Mr. VARE, and I think it is a reasonable assumption 
that they were overlooking nothing to his advantage, that they 
were making no mistakes against him. His active partisans 
would not be calculated to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, will the Senator 
from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I correct in the assumption 
that the Vare machine really controlled the election machinery 
in West Philadelphia and those sections of the city in which he 
was not particularly strong? 

Mr. BRATTON. The testimony of Mr. Mackey, who was 
closely identified with Mr. VARE, is, in general terms, that Mr. 
Vare controlled the political machinery in Philadelphia. I think 
it is fair to say, however, that his control was much stronger 
in a certain region of the city than it was in other parts of the 
city. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I so understood, but, at the same 
time, I would like to know to what extent, if at all, the ma- 
chinery in West Philadelphia, or those sections of the city in 
which the influence of Vage was not all-pervading, controlled the 
election there; that is, controlled the appointment of the officers 
of election in those districts. 

Mr. BRATTON. I think I am correct in saying that the 
appointment of the officers there was during the Pinchot régime, 
and accordingly it could not be inferred that Vargs dominated 
those appointments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that the appoint- 
ments made by the governor were of the registrars of election. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not the actual inspectors and the 
clerks of election. 

Mr. BRATTON. The clerks of the election are elected by the 
people. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, the 
registration commission was appointed by Goyernor Pinchot 
and, I understand, was wholly out of sympathy with the Vare 
organization. The officers of election, the judges, and the in- 
spectors of election, are elected by the people in each precinct, 
and while it is true that persons in sympathy with Vare may 
bave been elected in many districts, it is equally true, I believe, 
that in many districts the people who were elected did not 
sympathize with him. It varied from district to district ac- 
cording to the mood of the people of the district. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 1 appreciate how important it is, 
in answer to one of the specifications, to show that these regis- 
trars were appointed by Governor Pinchot, and although it is 
difficult to understand all of the alleged irregularities with 
respect to the registration of electors, we are obliged to assume 
that that was not a part of any conspiracy originating with or 
associated with VARE 

Mr. REED. I think that is clearly so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That seems to be quite obvious. 
But I was desirous of ascertaining who it was who controlled 
the appointment of the officers who actually made the returns, 
because that is the important thing, who made the returns. 

I can understand very well that although Mr. Vare may not 
have been particularly popular in a certain section of the city, 
he could easily control the election machinery, because those of 
us who have had any experience in politics at all know per- 
fectly well that as a rule a highly respectable man, a man who 
has important business affairs to engage his attention, does not 
want to be a clerk of elections, and so usually that duty is 
passed on to some one who can easily be handled by a machine. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course that varies from dis- 
trict to district. I know in my own experience, in some of the 
election districts in my own city, as fine people as you would 
want to see are the officials. I wonder sometimes that they 
would give up their time: 

Mr. BRATTON, Mr. President, I trust that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. BRATTON. In the list of 129 precincts challenged by 
the contestant because the returns reached the city hall too soon, 
I call particular attention to one of them—the forty-third ward, 
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twenty-sixth division. Some reference has already been made 
to that division. There were 455 ballots cast in that precinct. 
The returns reached the city hall at 8.50 o'clock in the eye- 
ning 1 hour and 50 minutes after the polls closed. J 

That is the precinct as to which the special committee and 
our committee acting together set up a complete theoretical 
corps of election officers in the Senate Office Building. They 
took the ballots from the box just as the law required the 
election officers in Pennsylvania to do, counted the ballots, made 
the tally marks, made up the returns, returned the ballots to 
the ballot box and prepared everything ready to start to the 
city hall. It took that organization, composed of reasonably 
intelligent persons, more than four hours to count the 455 
ballots, make up the returns, and be ready to start on their 
way to the city hall, Yet, according to the records in Phila- 
delphia, those ballots were counted, the returns were completed 
and carried a mile and a half through the busiest part of the 
city and reached the city hall within an hour and fifty minutes 
after the polls closed. Bear in mind that it took the organiza- 
tion created by the Reed committee and our committee four 
hours plus to count the 455 ballots, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield, 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the Senator think, in view of 
what took place in the primary and then what took place in 
the election with reference to fraud that has actually been 
shown in the various things that have been done, that the 
whole election, particularly in every district where Mr. Vare's 
organization had control, was tainted with fraud? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I intended to discuss that 
later, but I shall address myself to it now. I am unable te 
go that far for this reason. There are 1,500 voting precincts 
in the city of Philadelphia. Various types of fraud were speci- 
fied by the contestant. He filed his bill of particulars specify- 
ing such fraud. All evidence constituting any kind of an 
attack relates to only 900 of those precincts. There are 600 
precincts in the city of Philadelphia against which there is not 
the slightest evidence showing fraud or corruption. I grant 
that where a conspiracy is charged and acts are established in 
furtherance of the conspiracy, even though the acts may be 
slight, those acts in connection with acts committed elsewhere 
may abundantly justify throwing out that precinct. But where 
it is charged at a conspiracy exists, but as to 600 out of the 
1,500 precincts there is no evidence establishing acts done in 
furtherance of such conspiracy, I do not think we would be 
justified in throwing out the 600 precincts with their thousands 
of votes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Counting the yotes from the 600 precincts against which there 
were no charges of fraud and leaving out the 900 precincts 
where there were charges of fraud and where many frauds 
were admittedly committed, what would be the effect on the 
entire vote? 

Mr? BRATTON. I am glad the Senator asks the question. 
As a basis of calculating, we cast out the entire city of Pitts- 
burgh. As I recall there are 689 election precincts there. We 
east out three or four adjacent precincts contested by Mr. Wil- 
son. Then, we threw out the 900 precincts in Philadelphia 
against which there was some evidence, a great deal in some 
instances, slight in others. Casting out all of those, Mr. VARE 
was still 19,000 plus ahead. It is upon that calculation that 
I reached the conclusion that by no fair method could we arrive 
at any conclusion entitling Mr. Wilson to a seat in this body. 

Let me repeat. When we strike out all of Pittsburgh, strike 
out three or four adjacent precincts in Allegheny County, and 
strike out 900 precincts in Philadelphia leaving only 600 pre- 
cincts in Philadelphia against which there is no evidence of 
fraud, giving Mr. Wilson 100 per cent credit for everything, still 
he is 19,000 plus behind. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. In just a moment. Following that basis of 
calculation, we reached the conclusion that he was not elected, 
but we also reached the conclusion that although Mr. VARE had 
a plurality of votes his title to the office was tainted by acts of 
fraud, which I propose to discuss briefly. 

I yield now to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the 600 precincts in which the Senator 
said there was no evidence of fraud, am I to understand that he 
means they did not employ a lot of watchers, as has been out- 
lined here by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and 
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did not spend an abundance of money in those particular 600 
precincts? 

Mr. BRATTON. That situation applied to Pittsburgh. The 
Senator from Montana is confused. The employment of watch- 
ers in Philadelphia related to the primary. The employment of 
watchers in the general election related to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. WHEELER. Were there any other acts of fraud or 
wrongdoing with reference to the 600 precincts, such as the 
spending of money or the employing of people to work in those 
places, tending to carry out the general conspiracy idea that 
existed, to my mind, in the general election in both Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh? 

Mr. BRATTON. None whatever. I will say to the Senator 
that in view of the record I would resolve every reasonable 
question in favor of Mr. Wilson, but governed by that principle 
I can conceive of no way by which he can be shown to be elected 
because he is more than 19,000 votes behind, giving him the full 
benefit of every reasonable question. 

Mr. President, let me return to the 129 precincts. I have 
already called attention to the fact that it took this committee 
four hours to count a certain precinct where 455 ballots were 
cast. In one of those precincts there were 396 votes cast, and the 
returns reached the city hall at 8.50 p. m. In another precinct 
438 votes were cast, and the returns reached the city hall at 
9.45 p. m. In another precinct 417 votes were cast, and the 
returns reached the city hall at 8.55 p. m. In another precinct 
408 votes were cast, and the returns were deposited in the city 
hall at 9.45 o'clock p. m. In another precinct 302 votes were 
cast, and the returns reached the city hall at 8.35 o'clock, 1 hour 
and 35 minutes after the polls had closed. There were 302 bal- 
lots counted, tabulated, tallied, and the returns signed and cer- 
tified and the ballot boxes transported and delivered to the city 
hall in 1 hour and 35 minutes after the polls closed. So it runs 
throughout the entire list. 

oe WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I correct, then, in the conclu- 
sion I draw that in 129 precincts the officers of election were 
corrupt? 

Mr. BRATTON. I think that inference is fairly deducible. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to some of the shifts 
and changes shown in the 129 precincts on the recount. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, were any of those 129 pre- 
cincts included in the 600 referred to? 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They all came from the 900 precincts? 

Mr. BRATTON. They were included in the 900 precincts 
against which there was question. The 129 are included and 
others to which I shall call attention of the Senate later are 
included. As to some of the precincts, more than one type of 
fraud or irregularity occurred. Of course, there was some 
overlapping. For instance, in one of them there may have been 
alphabetical voting and the returns also may have reached the 
city hall too soon to have been counted at the voting place. But 
we have included every precinct against which there was any 
evidence establishing irregularity. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to some of the changes 
that are shown in those precincts where the returns reached 
the city hall prematurely. In one precinct Mr. Wilson was given 
5 votes on the face of the returns and on the recount he was 
given 27. Mr. Varg was credited with 395 on the face of the 
returns and was reduced to 869 on the recount. 

In another precinct Mr. Wilson was credited with 43 votes, 
according to the face of the returns, and with 59 on the recount. 
Mr. Vares was credited with 464 on the face of the returns and 
445 on the recount. 

In another one to which I now call the attention of the Senate 
Mr. Wilson was given 83 by the election officers and 103 on the 
recount. Mr. Vane was reduced from 287 on the face of the 
returns to 260 on the recount. 

I desire the attention of all Senators interested in this line 
of argument. In another precinct Mr. Wilson was given 26 
votes on the face of the returns. The recount showed he had 
60 ballots in the box. Does anyone imagine that a set of elec- 
tion officers motivated by any degree of honesty could see 60 
ballots and credit a man with only 26? Mr. Vare was credited 
with 334 on the face of the returns and was reduced to 296 on 
the recount. 

In another precinct Mr. Wilson was given 25 votes by the 
election officers. The recount showed he had 44 ballots in the 
box. In that same precinct Mr. Vage was credited with 421 
when, according to the recount, he had only 395. 
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In another precinct Mr. Wilson was given 72 votes when the 
recount showed he had 86 ballots in the box. In another one he 
was given 52 when the recount showed he had 70 in the box. 

So, Mr. President, it runs through the list. Summing up, Mr. 
Vare lost in 100 out of the 129 precincts, and Mr. Wilson lost in 
13 of them. That is the picture as to the 129 precincts charged 
by the contestants to have reached the city hall too soon after 
the polls were closed to comport with honesty. 

I have called the attention of the Senate to a large number 
of precincts in which Mr. Vare lost as compared with the small 
number in which Mr. Wilson lost. Let us look at the entire 
city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state whether or not 
there was a recount of all of the ballots in the entire State? 

Mr. BRATTON. No. Mr. Wilson challenged only six counties. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was a recount only in the precincts 
that were challenged? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was a recount, was there not, of all the 
ballots in the city of Philadelphia, in the whole county? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. The exterior boundaries of the city 
and the county of Philadelphia are the same. Am I correct? 
I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. That is not true of Pitts- 
burgh, but of Philadelphia it is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. And of the 1.500 divisions or precincts or 
boxes in the city of Philadelphia, or in the county of Phila- 
delphia, in some 900 of them there was found evidence of 
fraud or irregularity; and some 600, as I understand, were 
found not to disclose such evidence; but what I wish to know, 
and what I thought it might be well for the Senate thoroughly 
to understand, is that the subcommittee canvassed the vote in 
all of the precincts of Philadelphia. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. The whole 1,500? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; the votes in every box in Philadelphia 
were counted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from New Mexico a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Were there allegations of 
fraud in the 600 precincts where, as is stated by the Senator, 
no evidence of fraud was produced? 

Mr. BRATTON. At the outset the contestant lodged a gen- 
eral allegation against the whole election throughout the city 
of Philadelphia. He thereafter filed a bill of particulars in 
which he specified the precincts in which one kind of fraud 
occurred and the precincts in which another kind of fraud 
occurred, and so on. Afterwards we counted every ballot cast 
in the city of Philadelphia. That disclosed that in 900 precincts 
some irregularities occurred, while in 600 precincts none oc- 
curred, according to our investigation. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call attention to the situation 
throughout the city of Philadelphia. We already know there 
were 900 precincts where irregularities occurred. There were 
no changes on the recount in 178 out of the 1,500 precincts. 
Mr. Wilson lost in 193 precincts and Mr. Vane lost in 962 pre- 
cincts. There we have the same startling situation; one of the 
parties lost in 193 precincts and the other lost in 962 precincts 
out of 1,500 precincts. They both gained in 87 precincts; they 
both lost in 74 precincts. Wilson gained and Vage remained 
unchanged in 84; Vare gained and Wilson remained unchanged 
in 49, still presenting the same situation under the control of 
the political machine dominated by the influence of Mr. VARE. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire of the Senator 
if he can give us the figures of the recount in those 600 pre- 
einets concerning which it is stated that there was no evidence 
of fraud? 

Mr. BRATTON. I am advised that that information will be 
supplied later. I will then give it to the Senator. 
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Mr. President, I want to call attention to what is called alpha- 
betical voting. It was charged by the contestant in his specifi- 
cation as to this issue that alphabetical voting occurred in 38 
precincts. The record sustains that charge. I direct atten- 
tion of the Senate as to how that appears. Bear in mind that 
under the law of Pennsylvania the voters’ names are entered 
in the voters’ lists in the order in which they appear and vote. 
If Brown and Smith and Jones appear und vote in that order, 
Brown’s name is followed by Smith's and Smith’s is followed 
by Jones's. There is nothing alphabetical about the order in 
which the voters“ names are entered on the voters lists. Two 
clerks sit and enter the names of the voters as they appear and 
vote. 

I hold in my hand two pages clipped from the report made by 
the special committee showing some of the names as they 
appear on the voters’ lists in two precincts. For instance, we 
find two names beginning with the letter“ B“ Frank Bell and 
Robert Binns, appearing together. Later in the list we find 
four names, all beginning with “Mc”—Howard McAnney, Ida 
McAnney, Edward McCortney, William MeMillian, jr., appear- 
ing in that order consecutively. Following immediately, with 
nothing intervening, we find the names Raymond Nickel, 
Harry Nickel, Mahlon Nugent, John Nellinger, and Emma 
Nellenger. Those names are followed immediately by the names 
of Edward Parker, James Parker, and Robert Parker. Then 
the name of Tony Renzi intervenes, followed by the names of 
Emil Schnitzler and Catherine Smith, two names beginning 
with the letter“ S.“ 

Then we find in the next column, embracing the last 24 
names on the list, obviously entered during the closing hour of 


the election, two names beginning with “ B”—George Ball and 


Jean Ball. With one intervening name we find then three 
names beginning with the letter “G,” followed by one inter- 
vening name beginning with the letter “H” and two names be- 
ginning with the letter “J,” followed immediately by three 
names beginning with the letter“ K.“ followed immediately by 
three names beginning with the letter “M.” Then the names 
MacMullen and McGovern intervene and are followed by three 
Riellys and four names beginning with “S,” consecutively. 

The same situation appears in another sheet or page, which 
I think, along with the one from which I have read, may well 
be inserted in the Concressionat Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


An example of two alphabetical groupings in the list of voters from 
the twenty-second division of the twenty-fifth ward is given below: 


Bell, Frank. Ball, George. 
Binns, Robert. oe Jean. 
Carbeck, Elizabeth, es, Marie. 
Donnelly, John F. Grunthall, Benjamin, 
Edelman, George. Gerson, Sarah. 
Grossmiller, Howard. rson, Leonard. 
Hofkin, George. H Chas. 
Kline, Sarah. Johnson, William. 
McAnney, Howard. Johnson, Elizabeth, 
McAnney, Ida. Kaiser, Elizabeth. 
McCortney, Edward. Karcher, Frieda. 
McMillian, Wiliam, jr. Karcher, Ernest. 
Nickel, Raymond. Mulhearn, Daniel, 
Nickel, Harry. Moffert, Elizabeth. 
Moffett, John. 


Nugent, Mahlon, 
Nellenger, John. 
Nellinger, Emma. 


Parker, Edward. Rielly, Elsie. 
Parker, James. Rielly, Thomas. 
Parker, Robert. Rielly, John. 


Renzi, Tony. 

Schnitzler, Emil. 
Smith, Catherine, 
Trevinson, Anna, ullivan, Marion. 


(The names in the right-hand column above are the last 24 names 
in the list.) 

In the twenty-fifth division of the forty-seventh ward the box was 
stuffed with 36 ballots in the same manner as above described, and the 
list of voters was padded with the 36 names listed below: 


Blumenthal, William. Kauffman, Louis, 
Berkowitz, Morris. Kennedy, Frederic. 
Berkowitz, Pauline. Kennedy, Max P. 
Berkowitz, Rose. Doorley, Patrick. 
Berkowitz, Bertha. Herring, John. 
Berkowitz, Jennie. Herring, Joseph. 
Gordon, Max. Bruskin, Samuel. 
Gordon, Fannie. Florence, Andrew. 
Gordon, Ester. Bruskin, Rose, 
Slaughter, Thomas. McDuffie, Stinson. 
Simkin, Philip. Bailey. Raymond. 
Shunsky, Linn. Lee, Ella. 


Shumsky, Julius. Young, William. 
Blackie, Rose. Young, John. 
Blackie, Lewis. Radiss, Lillian. 
Grogal, Paul. Radiss, Tillie. 
Dowling, Andrew. Ruffins, Ella. 


Bregman, Abram. Ruffins, William. 


Mr. BRATTON. I wish to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that at the outset of the second list there are six 
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names in a group beginning with the letter“ B,” followed im- 
mediately by three beginning with the letter “ G,“ followed im- 
mediately by four names beginning with the letter“ S,” followed 
immediately by two names beginning with the letter B“; then 
later in the list by three names in consecutive order beginning 
with the letter K.“ and, with only one intervening name, two 
beginning with H.“ and later in the list two names beginning 
with “ Y,” closing with four names beginning with R.“ That 
situation appears in 38 precincts in the city of Philadelphia. Of 
course, in calculating the result all those precincts have been 
eliminated, but they bear upor the question of whether the title 
of Mr. Vare to the office, although he has a plurality of the 
votes cast, is tainted with fraud which renders him ineligible 
to a seat in the United States Senate. So much, Mr. President, 
for the alphabetical voting. 

I think it may be well while we are talking about shifts 
in voting to say that the committee determined to ascertain the 
number of precincts in the city of Philadelphia where the 
changes were 20 or more. Our idea was to fix the figure at 20, 
an arbitrary figure, as one which might be called a substantial 
change. So we directed that a compilation be made showing the 
number of precincts in which the change on the recount showed 
20 or more. As the result of that it was disclosed that there 
were 88 precincts in the city of Philadelphia where the change 
was 20 or more, and out of the 88 precincts Mr. Wilson gained 
in 84 and Mr. Vare gained in 4. Out of a total of 88 where the 
change was 20 or more it was in Mr. Wilson's favor in 84 pre- 
cincts and in Mr. Vare’s favor in 4 precincts. Mr. President, 
it may be well to have this compilation inserted in the RECORD 
at this point, and I ask leave that it be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The compilation is as follows: 

List of those districts which on recount showed a difference 


of 20 or 
more for either Vare or Wilson, together with the votes be by 
the returns and by recount 


Wilson 

Dis- Regis. Total Void 

Ward or 

trict |tered vote | Om. Re- Off. Re- | spoiled 

cial | count 

E a a r EEA SE 12 | 195 178 48 611 124 10 
% Bl s elal 

Teurteen en 1 6 
Fifteenth... 30 | 282 | 265 38 70| 223 5 
h... 15| 389| 362 36 59 | 320 1 

28 | 445 405 5 27 | 395 7 

11 | 323] 288 61 80 | 221 8 

141 372 317 61 87 239 5 

20 | 398| 349 78131 265 2 

23 | 376| 335 105 140| 211 11 

24 40| 339 50 104| 287 9 

25 319| 271| 151 126 105 7 

27315 279 73 96 | 175 14 

Twenty - second 11 368 353 72| 126 270 4 
13| 348 334 40 51 | 290 ll 

27 201 235 22 21 | 175 11 

40| 309| 273 9 41] 227 5 

44 416| 364 67 94 201 5 

68 280 231 82 102 126 12 

Twenty third 29] 461| 396; 110 100 269 17 
32 332| 273 2 87 | 216 6 

Twenty-fourth. ...........-... 10 34 308| 140 157] 155 9 
15 | 258 227 30 60| 181 7 3 

22| 881 351 82 93 | 269| 248 8 

Twenty-fifth............-..... 12 | 433| 428 32 51 391 | 368 7 
2 | 603 | 556 65 60| 424| 480 12 

Twenty-sixth_...............- 34 383| 351 42 58 | 307 287 6 
39 | 330 233 50 59 23208 12 

Twenty-sevent n 3 310 272 40 58| 220199 10 
Twenty-eighth. A | 411 | 377 88 108| 23| 257 7 
Twenty-ninth. C A 7| 21 206 15 32 191| 170 3 
8| 313 273 38 52 233| 206 12 

20 393 35 26 60 | 34| 296 7 

m| 333| 201 57| 8 223| 190 9 

22 441| 305| 39 61| 352| 329 1 

r 2 387| 350 8| 2| 30] 3 4 
F 5 408| 350 “ 69 | 331 6 
111 455 | 447 25 44 | 421 1 

Thirty-third_._.........---..- 18 | 302 264 44 84243 4 
273883 331 52 70 269 5 

33 302 272 49 75 | 206 6 

14 | 122 9 Ee 35 61 2 

26 | 361 339 33 89 | 302 7 

38 | 298 258 87 | 108| 161 3 

26 | 656| 575 78 | 116 | 488 5 

12 | 422| 372| 143| 100 210 18 

5 338 | 329 50 | 164 150 10 

37 | 33| 281] 50| 72| 217 14 

40 2 215 50] 80 145 6 

23] 533 409 93 129 401 11 

36 | 515 459| 35 80) 422 9 

40 486| 467| 14| 25| 453 5 

Tortietn. . 12 510 447] 118 | 121 333 6 
Forty- BSB: 11 7364 80 104 267 2 
5 4282390 60 112 325 12 

10 410 327 120 8 224 10 

11 | 108 170 31 49 | 136 4 

14 | 370| 326 56 80| 236 2 
17| 534) 456| 161) 195| 284 7) 
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List of 8 districts which on recount showed a erene of 20 or 
more for either Vare or Wilson, etc.—Contin 


ä 878 491 76 7 

244 206 65 3 

28 222 87 0 

20 178 19 5 

418 | 339| 80 10 

333 | 227 69 8 

25 7 62 5 

Forty- third 236 23| 53| 86 4 
348| 290 7| 97} 174 6 

„ „ | 's| i 

Forty-fourth...............-.- 205 187 17| 2 165 12 
2461 212 34| 8 174 2 

Forty - fit. E 305 300 83 82 208 4 
455| 420] 38 85| 357 7 

357| 7 4j 55 299 2 

48 416] 43] 115 300 7 

379| 355 10} 30 338 4 

443| 373] 90] ni| 34 7 

20| 253| 52| 68| i94 7 

Poit a aa 29| 29] 36) 55| 230 4 
178 167 2 51 137 1 

Forty-seventh eino 208 286 44 81 177 14 
100 188] 33| AO] 149 4 

Forty. eichtn 2.222... 55 517| 7 75| 46t 5 
550 54| 2| 5| 52 9 

501 B| 44] | 476 7 

501 442 91] 14] 342 3 


Mr. BRATTON. Now, Mr. President, that can not be called 
a series of accidents; that can not be characterized as honest 
mistakes. The proportion is too great—8&4 to 4. 

It was charged by the contestant that in certain precincts in 
the city of Philadelphia the election officers did not take the 
oath required and exacted of them under the law. It was dis- 
closed that out of the 1,500 precincts none of the election officers 
were sworn in 468 precincts; some, but not all, were sworn in 
33 precincts; in 464 they signed the oath, but no officer at- 
tached his jurat to it; and in 138 precincts members of the 
board of registration served as election officers, in violation 
of a plain statute of the State of Pennsylvania. I shall read 
the statute of Pennsylvania which relates to ‘election officers 
serving without having taken the oath. I have called attention 
to the fact that in 468 precincts that occurred. I read now from 
the statute of Pennsylvania, as follows: 


If any judge or minority inspector refuses or fails to swear the 
officers of election in the manner required by this act, or if any officer 
of election shall act without being first duly sworn, or if any officer 
of election shall sign the form of oath without being duly sworn, or if 
any judge or minority inspector shall certify that any officer was sworn 
when he was not, it shall be deemed a misdemeanor ; and, upon convic- 
tion, the officer so offending shall be fined not exceeding $1,000, or 
imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 


Mr. President, something has been said as to zero wards. 
In the city of Philadelphia there were 28 precincts where the 
contestant Wilson did not receive a single vote. In some of 
them the contestee, Mr. Vare, received 300 votes; in some as 
high as 400 votes, 408 being the largest number to which my 
attention is now drawn. The number ranges down as low as 
27, but in most of the precincts the vote runs from 185 to 240 
to 385 and as high as 400. In these 28 precincts in the city 
of Philadelphia the contestant Wilson received not a vote. It 
may be argued by some that the political complexion of Phila- 
delphia is so one-sided that such a thing could occur and com- 
port with honesty. That is a question for each Member of the 
Senate to decide within his own conscience. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this tabulation might well be inserted in the RECORD, 
and I ask that it be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The compilation referred to is as follows: 


Statement of sero districts in Philadelphia showing ballots received for 
both parties as shown by general returns and recount 


Ward 
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een of zero districts in Philadelphia showing ballots received for 
h parties as shown by general returns and recount. —Continu: 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
5 0 0 
7 3 0 
2 0 0 
PERLER Te eA en 2 6 0 
5 0 0 
13 0 0 
15 0 0 
18 0 0 
=F RSS SSE Te Se SE 3 0 0 
1 0 0 
E et 2 0 2 
No ballots in count. 


Mr. BRATTON. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], who preceded me, referred to districts in Philadel- 
phia where a 100 per cent vote was cast, meaning that 100 per 
cent of the registered vote was cast. That occurred in five pre- 
eincts. In one of them 84 voters were registered and 84 votes 
were cast. In another 126 voters were registered and 126 bal- 
lots appear in the returns. That number is reduced to 13 in one 
precinct. It is for each Member of the Senate to say, out of his 
experience, whether in a precinct 100 per cent of the registered 
yote is honestly cast where the figures mount up to 84 in one 
case and 126 in another case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many precincts were there? 

Mr. BRATTON. There were five precincts in which 100 per 
cent of the registered vote was cast. 

I ask to have the tabulation printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

List of districts where 100 per cent of registered vote was cast 


Mr. BRATTON. Now, Mr. President, I desire to call atten- 
tion to some ballots which appeared in the ballot box. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, before the Senator gets off 
that subject, will he yield to me to ask a question? 

Mr. BRATTON, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Was there any precinct where more votes 
were cast than were registered? 

Mr. BRATTON. That appeared in a very small number of 
precincts; but in nearly every case the spoiled or mutilated bal- 
lots accounted for the excess. That irregularity is so small in 
number of precincts involved that I attach no importance to it. 

The question arises as to whether ballots found in the ballot 
boxes in 128 precincts were inserted through the slot. The slot, 
as I recall the law of Pennsylvania, is three-fourths of an inch 
wide and 6 inches long. Here are some of the ballots that were 
found inside the box [exhibiting ballots]. The law requires 
that the ballots be folded so that the indorsement shall not be 
disclosed. It is for each Member of the Senate to say whether 
ballots appearing in this form in the ballot box were taken 
by the election officer from the list of ballots, were folded so 
that the indorsement would be undisclosed, carried into the 
booth, marked by the voter, returned to the election officer, and 
then deposited in the slot or aperture three-fourths of an inch 
wide by 6 inches long. My candid judgment is that those ballots 
and all others like them were not inserted through the slot; 
and that occurred in 128 precincts in Philadelphia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, will the Senator tell 
us how many of these ballots were thus found in the boxes—the 
general range of them? 


1929 


Mr. BRATTON. They total about 500 in number, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In how many boxes? 

Mr. BRATTON. In 128 boxes one or more such ballots were 
found. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I correct in the conclusion that 
128 more officers of election were obviously corrupt? 

Mr. BRATTON. I will not go that far, Mr. President, because 
there may be an overlap in a number of these precincts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; but that situation of af- 
fairs is not reconcilable with any theory of honesty upon the 
part of the election officers, is it? 

Mr. BRATTON. Not in the precincts where it occurred. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator hold up that ballot? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; and I will pass it around to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. For the purpose of the Recorp, I should like 
to say that the ballot the Senator is holding in his hand is about 
10 inches wide, about 20 inches long, and has no crease in it— 
no sign whatsoever of haying been folded. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRATTON. That is substantially correct. Some members 
of the committee felt that it was possible to have inserted that 
ballot in the box. Others of us felt that it was not possible. 
The committee was not agreed about that. 

Now, as to indictments and convictions in Philadelphia, I find, 
by looking at the record before me, that indictments were re- 
turned in the courts involving the election held in seven pre- 
einets. Convictions have been had in four of those cases, 

Mr. President, I desire to advert for a moment to the ques- 
tion of alphabetical yoting. I realize that I have already dis- 
cussed that matter. This is what the majority of the committee 
say in explaining that issue: 


An examination of the two lists of voters discloses that in one divi- 
sion (thirty-sixth ward, eleventh district) the names of those voting 
were listed under letters corresponding with the letters beginning with 
the surname of the voter, but they were not written in the same order 
as found in the registration books. 

In this particular division the voter’s lists were made intentionally 
in alphabetical order, but there is no evidence that this was fraudu- 
lently done or done with the purpose of committing any fraud or affect- 
ing the honesty of the election in any particular. 

In the other districts referred to there may be found four, five, or 
more names written alphabetically but not following the order in which 
they were found in the registration books. 

There was no evidence to show whether or not this listing, so made, 
was made in actual voting order of the persons voting or whether it was 
done in an effort to correct prior mistakes or omissions on the part of 
those writing the lists. 


There is nothing in the records or books themselves to indi- 
cate prior mistakes. Under the law, if the election officers fol- 
lowed its provisions, they started entering the names of the 
voters in the order in which the voters appeared at the opening 
of the polls, and continued to do that until the polls closed, If 
any omissions or mistakes occurred during the course of the 
day, certainly the books would reflect that fact. But when these 
names appear in groups near the close of the list, with nothing 
preceding them to indicate errors or omissions, I submit that 
there is nothing to support that suggestion in the report of the 
majority. 

Now, Mr. President, let me turn hastily to Pittsburgh. I am 
through with Philadelphia. 

In Pittsburgh there are 689 voting divisions. On the recount, 
Wilson lost and Vanx gained in 52. Both gained in 22. Wilson 
gained and Vann was unchanged in 44. Wilson remained un- 
changed and Vare lost in 52. In 226 out of 689 Vare lost and 
Wilson gained, presenting again that enormous disproportion 
of losses on Varp’s part and gains on Wilson’s part. 

But in the city of Pittsburgh on the day of the general elec- 
tion—this has nothing to do with watchers in the primaries— 
on the day of the general election they had on the pay roll of the 
Republican Party 4,230 watchers to whom they paid $21,150, and 
5,640 messengers to whom they paid $28,200, or a total of 
9.870 persons on the pay roll of the Republican Party, supporting 
the Republican ticket, to whom they paid $49,350. 

My recollection is that these messengers and watchers con- 
stitute more than 11 per cent of the Republican vote east in the 
city of Pittsburgh. It is for the Senate to say whether it will 


stamp its approval upon an election at which more than 11 per 
cent of the yoters of one political organization were paid at the 
rate of $5 each. That is the average—9,870 persons receiving 
$49,350. Those facts are reflected in the official report filed by 
the treasurer of the Republican organization. Let me call the 
attention of the Senate to the attitude taken by counsel for the 
contestee, Mr. Vare, upon the argument of this case. Bear in 
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mind, 9,870 persons received $49,350, or $5 each, on the day of 
the general election in the city of Pittsburgh. When counsel 
for the contestee was queried about that, this is what he said: 


Senator Caraway. For fear that I will forget it—and you will doubt- 
less not—I would like to hear you, when you come to Pittsburgh, ex- 
plain the necessity of putting 12 per cent of the Republican yoters on 
the pay roll. 

Mr. KELLY— 


Counsel for Mr. Van 


Mr. KELLY. The necessity for it? 

Senator Caraway. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. I will tell you right now—— 

Senator Caraway. I do not want to interrupt you too much. 

Mr. KELLY. That is perfectly all right. I will answer now. I will 
say I do not know. I do not know the necessity of putting 12 per cent 
of the voters on as messengers or watchers; but assuming that that is 
true Z 

Senator Caraway. I thought the record showed that. 

Mr. KELLY. I doubt very much if it is 12 per cent, but assuming that 
it is true—— 

Senator CARAWAY. There are less than 82,000 Republican voters in 
Pittsburgh, and about 12,000 people are on the pay roll, 

Mr. KELLY. Let us assume that every one of the 80,000 was paid $5 
for his vote; how can it affect this contest? How can it affect the 
election? How could it show fraud on the part of the election officers? 

Senator CAraway, Let me say just this to you, because of my previous 
experience, and that is all. You know you do not try these contests 
on strictly the forms of law. You try to find out the intent of the 
voter, and you try to find out what, if any, influences were brought to 
bear. I am just suggesting that. 

Mr. KeLLY. That is true, sir. 

Senator Caraway. Would you want to lay down the proposition that 
if the evidence showed that every voter that cast a Republican vote 
was paid for his vote, that that would not affect the election? 

Mr. KELLY. Absolutely. 


Mr, President, there we have 11 per cent of the voters on the 
pay roll, and counsel for the contestant taking the position in 
the case that it is immaterial, that 100 per cent of the voters 
could have been paid $5 each and the election would be valid 
because the election officers were not bribed—an argument that 
would astound and shock the conscience of right-thinking man- 
kind everywhere. 

Some indictments were returned in Pittsburgh growing out of 
irregularities. Indictments were returned, I believe, in three 
different precincts growing out of this election. I want to read 
to the Senate briefly what a woman who had served as an elec- 
tion officer in one precinct testified before the committee. She 
had previously plead guilty in the court in Pittsburgh and had 
been sentenced to serve a term in jail, and, I believe, her sen- 
tence thereafter was suspended. She had testified that a man 
named Conley, who was a police officer, and a man named Joe 
Frank, who was a political boss, came into the polling place 
during the noon hour and asked them how many yotes had been 
cast, and he said 50. With that background, let me read what 
she said: 

Senator WATERMAN. Who is this man Joe Frank? 

Mrs. UHRIN, Why, he is one of the politicianers in Homestead. 

Senator WATERMAN. You say he is sitting over here in this room? 

Mrs, UHRIN. Sitting right there [indicating]. 

Senator WATERMAN. What did Frank do with those books? 

Mrs, UHRIN. When he came there after 12 o'clock we had only 50 
votes. He said, Why, you ought to be ashamed of yourselves for hav- 
ing only 50 votes. We will show you how to vote.” He says, “ Well, 
nobody is coming in right now to vote”; and Mary Forgash says, “I 
think I will go and make dinner”; and Bull Conley was in there, 
and he— 

Senator Warmuax. Conroy? 

Mrs. UnnIN. No; Conley. Bull Conley; he is another man. 
was not down at the polls at that time at all, 

Senator WATERMAN, I want to get this thing straight. Was the man 
Conroy, who was a candidate for burgess in Homestead, present at this 
election place at all during the election day, November 2, 1926? 


Mrs. UHRIN, No; I did not see him. 
+ 2 * 


> . s * 

Senator WATERMAN, Now, just tell us what took place after these 
people went away, and after Frank had told you that you were not 
getting enough votes, or getting votes fast enough? 

Mrs. UHRIN. Frank took my book, 

Senator WATERMAN. Which book was that? 

Mrs, UHRIN. One of those books that I checked off the names on, 

Senator WATERMAN. Here they are [indicating books]. 

Mrs, Unix. That is the one. 


Conroy 
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Senator WATERMAN. This one; Exhibit 202? 

Mrs. UHRIN. Yes. Total Time 
Senator WATERMAN. And what then? Ward Division |. votes | box re- 
Mrs. UHRIN. He said, “I will show you how to get some votes.” turned 
Senator WATERMAN. What did he do? 


Mrs. Une. He took some names off of the book, you see. C TTTTTTTT—T—TT—T—T—T—T—— 18 505 9. 05 

Senator WATERMAN, Off of what book? ` =< a 

Mrs. UHRIN. Of this book [indicating]. 24 308 8.53 

Senator WATERMAN. Yes. pT eis BE er eel ae Se er 3 320 8. 55 

Mrs. Unix. And then him and Bull Conley, they took some ballots— a — pen 
you know where the ballots are—they took about 25 ballots. „ ! —— ———————————— 35 387 9.35 

Senator WATERMAN. That is, they took about 25 of these ballots? Ee A T 3 687 8.50 

Mrs. UHRIN: Yes. 14 333 8.55 

16 683 8. 30 

Senator WATERMAN. Off a package of official ballots? 8 403 8. 50 

Mrs. UHRIN. Yes. Twenty-ffth. - 5 320 9. 20 

Senator WATERMAN. Tore them off the package? 5 id 5 — 

Mrs. UHRIN. Yes. 22 355 8.55 

Senator WATERMAN. And then what did they do with them? 27 415 9. 35 l 

Mrs. UHRIN. They went downstairs and marked some of them off— — — nor 
not all of them—and then they came up, and Joe Frank put some in, 38 519 10.10 
and so did Bull Conley—put some ballots in the box. 41 . 

Senator WATERMAN, In the ballot box? Twenty eirh]h————u——— 1 — —.— 

Mrs, Unmix. Yes; they did. 20 315 9.55 

Senator WATERMAN. In which regular voters had been placing their 21 377 9.15 
ballots? mA % rece oar 

31 324 8.45 

Mrs. UHRIN, Yes. 15 832 9.00 

Senator WATERMAN. How many did they put in? H — 5 — 

Mrs. UHRIN. They did not put the whole 25 in, because when Mary 20 365 8 45 
Forgash came back she was right there when some of these were put B 412 9.25 
in; and they marked them and gave them to her that she should mark : — — 
some names down. 17 358 9.25 

Senator WATERMAN. What did Mary say about that? 11 447 9.30 

Mrs. Unntx. When my brother came back he cussed me, and he said, = — p 
“ My heavyen, what bave you done here? What is the matter with you 4 502 9.55 
people?” I said, “Well, it was Bull Conley and Joe Frank; and : 354 eas 
they said we would have to make up some votes, because it would be 14 = 9.45 
a shame for the precinct if we did not have enough votes. : 378 9. 

Senator WATERMAN. Were Conley and Frank both there when For- 340 x 
gash was talking? — 4 

Mrs. Unix. Yes; when be came back, too. And they said, It is 3% 2 
a shame we have only that many votes”; so that there was about 25 . 
ballots that they marked up, and put in these books and Mary For- Thirty urch eee, = 4 
gash had to mark the names down. p 324 9. 

Later Mary had to mark some of the names down, because they | Thirty-sixtn——ſ———.—.— a . 
said it would be a shame for Homestead, you see, and we had to show 314 9, 
something. 713 5 

This same witness thereafter testified—and I shall not take 3 9. 
the time of the Senate to read it—that later in the day Frank 329 1 
and Conley came and got a list from the registration book, and Hs x 
took it away; that they later brought back a large number of 410 9. 
colored men, in groups of about 5, each colored man having a H 66. ee 5 = 
slip of paper with a name on it, being one of the names previ- 7 ef r Py ae 4 
ously taken from the registration list by Conley and Frank, 300 9. 
and voted according to that list. She testifled that each colored a : 

9. 


shown on the slip of paper. 

Mr. President, to sum up, I have reached the conclusion that, 
casting out everything challenged by the contestant and sup- 
ported by any substantial evidence, he is 19,000 votes plus 
behind. Therefore I can see no way through which we can 
accord him a seat in the Senate, But, at the same time, I reach 
the conclusion with equal firmness that, although the contestee - 
has a plurality of 19,000 yotes plus, he, or others, acting in his 
behalf, haye engaged in practices which taint his title to a seat 
in this body, and therefore he must be rejected, not because 
he failed to get a plurality, but because his title is tainted 
with fraud. It is saturated and reeks with fraud, upon which I 
can not stamp my approval. 

The following statement shows those districts wherein it is 
charged that the returns reached the city hall too soon after 
polis closed for it to have been possible to count the ballots. 
This statement also shows the respective times, according to the 
memorandum book offered in evidence, when the returns froin 
such districts were received at the city hall, together with the 
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Fortieth-..—-.-----.--------------------------------- 


15 
19 
26 
27 
28 
29 
20 
28 
53 

1 
3 
5 
18 
19 
23 
25 
26 
32 
33 
5 
9 
18 
19 
36 
man would look at the slip and then would vote under the name | Thirty-ninth 3 isos z 339 
7 
9 
10 
12 
13 
15 
20 
21 
2 
2 
26 
27 
34 
35 
36 
38 
39 
40 
3 
4 
6 
8 
4 
35 
42 
46 
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number of ballots cast in those districts: tr seo go ee ee) li 1 
14 491 9. 
47 341 10. 
49 325 9. 
54 438 10. 
65 326 10. 05! 
—Tr . (( 9 407 10, 20! 
10 355 10.05 
20 352 10.10 
28 455 9. 00 
27 317 9.15 
34 316 10. 30 
Oty Roce atone R gsc S AE 21 325 9.50 
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Ward Division 
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15 
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n eee a a 1 
12 
16 
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51.145 ———— 


Nore.—Districts 13 and 15 in the eighth ward, shown by Annex A 
in the brief filed on bebaif of Mr. Wilson, shows there were 410 and 
509 ballots, respectively, for the two districts, whereas in the two dis- 
triets there was actually shown 136 and 113 ballots, respectively. It 
is possible that it was intended that these two districts should have 
been shown from the seventh ward, as districts 13 and 15 of that 
ward correspond as to the ballots shown and time of delivery shown. 
The notation of the voting booths, however, do not correspond. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, it has been the hope of all of us 
that we would be able to get a vote on this matter this after- 
noon, but we have just learned that at least two more Senators 
wish to speak, and it is obvious that it is not going to be 
possible to get a vote to-day. I hope very much that it will 
be possible now to agree on a time to-morrow morning beyond 
which the debate shall not extend. 

It also seems to me that the logical way to dispose finally 
of this controversy is first to settle the status of the contestant, 
and then, if he is not seated, dispose of the status of the con- 
testee. Of course, if Mr. Wilson were to be seated by the 
Senate there would be no use in our going on to consider the 
qualifications or acceptability of Mr. Vare. On the other hand, 
unless we dispose first of the contest, it is possible that Mr. VARE 
might be denied his seat, and then the contest left pending with 
one party claiming the seat and no one to meet the claim. 

It seems to me unfair now to attempt to upset the resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska as the pending business, I am 
hopeful that we shall be able to work out a unanimous consent 
which will not upset the status of Resolution No. 111. 

After a good deal of talk with the leaders on both sides, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogryson], as well as with the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Nonzis ], we have worked out an arrangement 
that seems to accomplish all of the things desired. I am going 
to make a unanimous-consent request in a moment to cover 
that situation. The resolution I propose to offer will deal only 
with the status of Mr. Wilson and will not in any way affect 
favorably or unfavorably the status of Mr. Varte. The resolu- 
tion will read: 


Resolved, That William B. Wilson was not elected and is not entitled 
to a seat in the United States Senate from the State of Pennsylvania. 


I propose that that may be adopted without in any way 
affecting the pending status of the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and that immediately after the 
Senate shall have acted upon this resolution, it will, without 
further debate, proceed to a vote upon the resolution of the 
Senator from Nebraska. I will have to word that request in 
proper form to get unanimous consent, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that presents ex- 
actly the question that was stated here earlier in the day. 
Why should the Senate reverse the order now? The resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska is before the Senate, a resolution 
providing that Mr. Vare is not entitled to the seat. Why should 
we not dispose of that first? 

Mr. REED. Because it is conceivable, although improbable, 
that the Senate would vote to seat Mr. Wilson in the contest; 
and if they did so, it would not be necessary then to pass on 
Mr. Vare’s qualifications at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, There is no difficulty about that 
at all. We vote in favor of the Norris resolution, we will say, 
namely, that Mr. Vare is not entitled to the seat. Then the 
question comes up, is Mr. Wilson entitled to the seat? We will 
vote on that. There seems to be no difficulty about it. 


Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I do not think there is any 
difficulty, and that is why I am proposing that the two things 
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be yoted on at the same time without any intervening debate. 
I understand the Senator from Nebraska is entirely satisfied to 
have it handled in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is perfectly immaterial to me 
which course is followed. What the Senator from Pennsylvania 
proposes corresponds with the nnanimous-consent request I made 
earlier. It would be perfectly proper, if it is more agreeable to 
some Senators, and just as satisfactory, I think, to each side, if 
the vote were first taken on my resolution, and a unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into that immediately after that, 
without further debate, we should vote on the resolution pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I do not care in the least, and I do not suppose 
the Senator from Nebraska cares, which course is followed. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it would suit any better, let us change the 
order suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I am only anxious that the whole matter be 
settled at one time, 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, is it proposed that we shall 
vote this afternoon without further debate? 

Mr. REED. I do not think we can, because two Senators 
still want to speak, and that would take the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator, while he has the floor, 
will ask unanimous consent for a vote at a definite time 
to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. I shall do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it is proper that I 
should say that, as was announced this morning, it does not 
occur to me that the question of priority ought to divide the 
Senate for any great length of time. I do not see the mate- 
riality of contesting that question, except that I would not be 
willing formally to displace a resolution which the Senate has 
Several times decided it would proceed with. So I haye no ob- 
jection to the proposal presented by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, which is that at the conclusion of the debate the Senate 
shall proceed to vote upon the resolution which he has just read, 
and immediately thereafter, without further debate, that the 
Senate shall vote upon the resolution of the Sewator from 
Nebraska [Mr. NokRIS . J 

I think he could accomplish his purpose by a parliamentary 
method that is open to him if he chose to resort to it. At the 
same time it seems to me utterly unimportant which yote is 
taken first, 

Mr, REED, Now that we are all agreed, let us have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I said, it does not make a 
particle of difference to me which way we proceed. It seems to 
me a little more logical that we should first vote on the resolu- 
tion which is officially before the Senate, but I do not care 
about that. We can obviate that by unanimous consent. How- 
ever, it appears that there are some Senators who feel that way 
about it. Several Senators have said to me that they would 
like to vote in that order. So far as I am concerned I do not 
care, but in order to get the matter before the Senate I desire to 
submit the following unanimous-consent agreement: 

I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon 
the Senate shall proceed to vote upon the pending resolution 
and that immediately thereafter, without further debate, it shall 
vote upon the resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Will it not require a quorum call before we can 
enter into such an agreement? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; no quorum is required, 
This is neither a bill nor a joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the rule no quorum is required. 

Mr. REED. I am inclined to think that view is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The plain letter of the rule 
is that as to an agreement relating to a final vote upon a bill 
or joint resolution a quorum is required; but since this is 
neither, the rule does not ory 

Mr. REED. That is why I amm inclined to think the Senator 
is right. I hope there will be no objection to the request. It 
will settle the controversy conclusively. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, which is to be voted on 
first? 

Mr. REED. The Norris resolution first, and immediately 
afterwards and without further debate the vote will be taken 
upon the resolution which I am now sending to the desk. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In that respect we change the Sen- 
ators first suggestion? 

Mr. REED. Yes; only inverting the order, and there is to be 
no intervening debate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the clerk. read. the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 177), as follows: 


Resolved, That William B. Wilson was not elected and is not entitled 
to a seat in the United States Senate from the State of Pennsylvania. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 
Is there objection to the unanimous-consent request submitted 
by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I am not rising to ob- 
ject, but to submit a parliamentary inquiry. I suppose the 
nmnanimous-consent agreement, if entered into, would supplant 
the pending motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. What is the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the official re- 
porter to read the request submitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The official reporter (Mr. Wick) read as follows: 


Mr. Norrts. I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow at 12 o'clock 
noon the Senate proceed to vote upon the pending resolution, and that 
immediately thereafter, without further debate, it shall vote upon the 
resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. 


Mr. NORRIS. Suppose I make it not later than 12 o'clock ”? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I shall object to making it “not later 
than 12.“ Senators would not know definitely then when the 
yote would be had. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; let it stand as it is. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, reserving the right to pro- 
pose to amend the resolution offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania by moving to strike out the word “not,” I shall not 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator would have the right 

to propose an amendment to the resolution, 

Mx. WHEELER. I want to have that understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BURIAL IN EUROPE OF WORLD WAR SOLDIERS FROM STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


[Mr, JONES asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp a list of soldiers from the State of Washington who lost 
their lives during the World War, showing the piaces of burial. 
The list was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 18, 
1929, page 2998.] 

HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. COPELAND. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 967) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the construction of a highway 
bridge across the Hudson River between the cities of Albany 
and Rensselaer, N. Y., and I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the superintendent of public works of the State of New York to 
construct, maintain, and operate a highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Hudson River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, between the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y., in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. The proposed highway bridge will replace the existing high- 
way bridge over the Hudson River between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y. A 

Sgc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

. EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
As in executive session, the Vice President laid before the 
Senate sundry Executive messages from the President of the 
United States, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 
RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock. 


DECEMBER 5 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1929, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate December 5 
(legislative day of December 4), 1929 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Roy T. Davis, of Missouri, now envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Costa Rica, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Panama, 

Charles B. Curtis, of New York, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1, a counselor of embassy and a consul general, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Dominican Republic. 

Evan E. Young, of South Dakota, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Dominican Republic, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Bolivia. 

H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, of the District of Columbia, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a counselor of embassy, to 
be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Costa Rica. 

Julius G. Lay, of the District of Columbia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, a counselor of embassy, and a consul 
general, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Honduras. 

Matthew E. Hanna, of Ohio, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2 and a counselor of embassy, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Nicaragua. 

Post Wheeler, of Washington, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1 and a counselor of embassy, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Paraguay. 

John Glover South, of Kentucky, now enyoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Panama, to be enyoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Portugal. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be second lieutenant 

Staff Sergt. Paul Nixon, Medical Department, with rank from 
November 29, 1929. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 


Lieut. Col. John Ezra Hemphill, Signal Corps, from November 
24, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. Otto William Rethorst, Cavalry, from December 1, 
1929. 
Lieut. Col. Robert Sterrett, Quartermaster Corps, from De- 
cember 3, 1929. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Forrest Estey Williford, Coast Artillery Corps, from No- 
vember 24, 1929. 

Maj. Earl McFarland, Ordnance Department, from November 
29, 1929. 

Maj. Joseph Andrew Green, Coast Artillery Corps, from De- 
cember 1, 1929. 

Maj. Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, Cavalry, from December 


1929. 
Maj. Walter Stephen Sturgill, Field Artillery, from December 
8, 1929. 


2, 


To be majors 

Capt. Thomas Godfrey Bond, Infantry, from November 24, 
1929. 

Capt. John Lenhart Rice, Cavalry, from November 28, 1929. 

Capt. Nelson Mark Imboden, Cavalry, from Noyember 29, 1929, 

Capt. Willis Henry Hale, Air Corps, from December 1, 1929. 

Capt. Walter Ray Mann, Infantry, from December 1, 1929. 

Capt. Charles Arthur Shamotulski, Infantry, from December 
2, 1929. 

Capt. William Powell Scobey, Infantry, from December 3, 1929. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Burton Alpheus Seeley, Veterinary Corps, from Novem- 

ber 27, 1929. 


CHAPLAIN 
To be major 
Chaplain Orville Earl Fisher, from November 24, 1929. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspsy, December 5, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock, noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Iver Blessed God, this moment let us receive something more 
precious than anything in all the world can give—a knowledge 
that shall make the day wiser and our aspirations more earnest 
and sincere, Thou hast the first claim to our ambitions, for we 
are created in Thy likeness and image. Bless us this day with 
a pleasure that we can not define and with a satisfaction that 
can not be analyzed. Raise us up as the hardy servants of the 
Republic, with force, wisdom, and endurance. If we have 
sinned or failed, do Thou take away their shame and con- 
fusion and remember them against us no more. We pray in 
the Saviour's name. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 


proved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. CRAMTON, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 6564, Rept. 
25) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS, on behalf of Mr. Taytor of Colorado, re- 
served all points of order. 

EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the names of de- 
ceased soldiers from Mississippi buried in permanent American 
cemeteries located in Europe, together with a key to the perma- 
nent American cemeteries in Europe, and also to insert-in the 
Recorp a list of officers and enlisted men from the State of 
Mississippi who lost their lives overseas while serving in the 
Marine Corps during the World War, showing the disposition of 
their remains. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[The list referred to was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 14, 1929, page 2908.] 

DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair indulge me 
for a moment that I may make an announcement, and I address 
myself particularly to the Democratic Members of the House. 
Pursuant to the request of the minority leader [Mr. GARNER], I 
haye called a Democratic caucus to convene in this Chamber at 
4 o'clock this afternoon for the purpose of receiving a report 
submitted by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in the matter of committee assignments. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 133. And 
pending that I ask unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be equally divided between the two sides, one half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] and the 
other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 133. Pending that he asks that the time be equally 
divided between the two sides, one half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] and the other half by him- 
self. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest that the name of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] be substituted for mine, as 
I shall be busy. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] will be substituted for the gentleman 
from Texas. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, I reserved a 
point of order on yesterday. I reserved the point of order be- 
cause I saw in the paper last week that the chairman of the 
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Rules Committee had prepared a rule for the consideration of 
the bill, and I naturally concluded that the chairman of the 
Rules Committee had concluded that it was a nonprivileged bill. 
But I have carefully read the bill with the point of order 
in mind, and I have come to the conclusion that the bill is 
privileged. 

Mr, SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to say that I never gave out any such 
interview. r 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I want to with- 
draw the reservation of the point of order. Now, addressing 
myself to the unanimous-consent request. The practice is well 
established in the House that in the consideration of a bill or 
resolution the time shall be equally divided between those in 
favor of the bill and those opposed to the bill or resolution. I 
do not know how many wish to speak in opposition to the reso- 
tion, or how much time they want, but I think those opposed to 
the resolution should control the time in opposition to the resolu- 
tion. I have no objection to those in favor of the resolution—the 
coalition in fayor of the resolution [laughter]—having ample time 
to present their views. I have no objection to their taking as 
much time as they want. But I think that in allotting the time 
the opposition should be allowed to control the time in oppo- 
sition to the bill. Therefore I ask the chairman to modify his 
request. I am sure that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLIER] 
will concede the justice of my request. 

Mr. COLLIER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa a question—as a member of the coalition [laughter]— 
how much time is to be devoted to general debate? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no limit of time; it will run until 
a later time when we can agree upon a limitation. We do not 
propose to conclude the date now. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me make this suggestion. I have no 
purpose whatever to delay the consideration of this resolution. 
If other Members are ready to proceed, I am ready. Why not 
proceed in the Committee of the Whole without any limitation 
of time with the understanding that the time be equally divided 
between those for and those against, and if the debate is ex- 
hausted before the committee rises at 4 o'clock to give the 
Democrats an opportunity to hold a caucus I shall be ready to 
yote—that is, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How much time does the gentleman from 
Iowa suggest? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Personally I may get through in 30 min- 
utes. I want to present my views, especially on the phase relat- 
ing to debt retirement. Members may ask me questions, inas- 
much as I hold views that are apparently contrary to the views 
of the majority of the House, and I think I should have time 
to yield to make clear to them my position. I can not now 
state how much time that will consume. That will depend upon 
the good will of the membership of the House. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, I 
am willing to yield to the gentleman from Iowa whatever time 
he desires. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if we followed the usual custom 
of the House, what would happen here would be that the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLry] would gain the floor, would 
have an hour at his disposal, and when he had completed his 
hour, instead of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] or the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Collin] being recognized, the 
Chair would have to propound the usual inquiry as to oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer] being the only 
member of the committee who has indicated opposition to the 
bill, the Chair, under the practice of the House, would have to 
recognize the gentleman from Iowa for one hour. It seems to 
nee would be following the usual practice if no agreement is 
made. 

In other words, political party lines are not recognized 
exclusively, but opposition to the bill is what counts. It 
has been suggested to me, in view of the fact that only one 
member of the committee has indicated opposition to the resolu- 
tion, and all of the other members of the committee are in favor 
of it, that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Rauszrrn] might 
consider it an equitable division for the gentleman from Oregon 
to control one-third of the time, the gentleman from, Missis- 
sippi to control one-third of the time, and the gentleman from 
Iowa to control one-third of the time. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. With the understanding, of course, that if 
the majority gets through sooner than they think, that the 
opposition will not on that account be cut off from expressing 
their views. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request, then, 
that the time be controlled equally by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cottrer], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Rau- 
SEYER], and myself, in equal thirds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be controlled equally 
in three parts by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier], 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer], and himself. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Oregon that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 133. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 133, reducing rates of income tax for 
the calendar year 1929, with Mr. SLoan in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 133 
Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax for the calendar year 1929 

Resolved, etc., That, in lieu of such rates of income tax specified in the 
revenue act of 1928 [U. S. C. Sup. III, title 26, ch. 24] as are set 
forth in the following table, which under such act are applicable to the 


calendar year 1929, the rates applicable to such year shall be those set 
forth in such table: 


Section of revenue act of 1928 Description of tax 


Normal tax on individuals 
and on estates and trusts. 


Sections 11 and 161 [U. S. C. Sup. 
TH, title 26, §§ 2011 and 2161] 


Section 13 2 8. C. Sup, III. title 
26, § 2013 
Section 201 [U. S. C. Sup. III, title 


Tax on life insurance com- 1 12% 

26, § 2201 panies 
Section 204 U. S. O. Sup. III, title | Taxon insurance companies 11% 12% 
26, § 2204] other than life or mutual. | 0 
Section 211 [U. S. O. Sup. III, title | Normal tax on nonresident J 86130 154% 
26, § 2211) aliens, 4% 5% 
* 
Sections 144 and 145 [U. 8. C. Sup. x 13 Uae 
III. title 26, §§ 2144 and 2145) Fb at cure & op 


See. 2. This joint resolution shall take effect as of January 1, 1929. 


Mr, HAWLEY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the pending joint resolution proposes a reduction in the 
taxes due on 1929 income, payable in the year 1930, of $160,- 
000,000. ‘This proposes that the tax on corporations shall be 
reduced from 12 per cent to 11 per cent, that the taxes on indi- 
viduals shall be reduced in the normal tax only in the first 
bracket from 144 per cent to one-half per cent, in the second 
bracket from 3 per cent to 2 per cent, in the third bracket from 
5 per cent to 4 per cent. The result of this will be a relief to 
stockholders of corporations of approximately $90,000,000 and 
to individual taxpayers of $70,000,000, and the burden of the 
reduction will be imposed upon the two fiscal years in about 
equal parts, half of that being a reduction of the taxes payable 
in the fiscal year ending 1930 and one-half for the fiscal year 
ending 1931. 

I propose to address my discussion under the following heads: 
What the joint resolution is intended to do, why a reduction 
for one year only, how items in each reduction as proposed for 
one year were selected, have we gone too far, have we gone far 
enough, and how the relief is apportioned between stockholders 
in corporations and individual taxpayers deriving income from 
sources other than dividends. 

WHAT THE JOINT RESOLUTION IS INTENDED TO DO 


The resolution with the reductions I have just narrated will 
afford relief to 2.434.000 individual taxpayers with a total 
amount of $70,000,000, and to three and a half million stock- 
holders in total of approximately $90,000,000. Stockholders in 
the Treasury are counted as individuals. A person might hold 
a hundred shares of stock in different corporations, but would 
be counted as only one stockholder. The total number of indi- 
viduals approximately according to the Treasury is three and 
a half million persons, 

The estimated surplus for 1930 is $226,000,000. After de- 
ducting the amount of the proposed reduction applicable to 
that year of $80,000,000, the surplus for that year will be 
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$146,000,000. For the year 1931 the estimated surplus is 
$123,000,000. After deducting the $80,000,000 applicable to 
that year, the estimated surplus left will be $43,000,000. The 
President in his Budget message presents a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures, The total receipts for 1929 were 
$4,033,250,225.05. The expenditures made from ordinary re- 
ceipts were $3,848,463,189.63, leaving a surplus approximately 
for the last fiscal year of $185,000,000. The estimated receipts 
for 1930 are $4,249,263.434 and expenditures from ordinary 
receipts amount to $4,023,681,900, leaving a surplus of some- 
thing over $225,000,000. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
The receipts and expenditures shown in detail in the Budget 
are summiurized in the following statement: 


Summary, exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from 
postal revenues 


These figures include net expenditures from the revolving 
loan fund of the Federal Farm Board to the amount of $200,- 
000,000 in 1931, as compared with an estimated net expenditure 
15 $75,000,000 for the same purpose in the current fiscal year 
1930. 

WHY A REDUCTION FOR ONE YEAR ONLY 

The estimated surplus for the fiscal year 1930 is approxi- 
mately $226,000,000 and the estimated surplus for the fiscal 
year 1931 is approximately $123,000,000. I have printed in the 
Recorp a detailed statement as to the basis on which the esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures for those years are carried 
out in detail in the President’s statement. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY.. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to ask the gentleman as to whether 
the estimated expenditures made by him for the next fiscal 
year include or do not include an estimate of the Federal Farm 
Board of something like $200,000,000? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The President said that the item of $200,- 
000,000 was considered in making these estimates. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that if as much as $200,000,000 is appro- 
priated by the Congress for the use of the Farm Board there 
would still be the surplus that the gentleman indicated? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; for the year stated. These expenditures 
include expenditures from revolving funds for that year, as 
compared with the net expenditures of $75,000,000 for the same 
purposes for the fiscal year 1980. That is in the statement of the 
President, submitted to the House yesterday. The estimates 
have been carefully considered, account being taken of working 
balances, farm relief in the sum of $200,000,000, and other 
contingencies. It is certain that the revenues will support a 
reduction for one year, the estimates for the fiscal year 1930 
being $226,000,000 and for 1931 approximately $123,000,000, 
making a total of over $348,000,000 of surplus for the two fiscal 
yearsnamed. Deducting $160,000,000 as now proposed will leave 
a net surplus for the 2-year period of $188,000,000, entirely 
free from obligation. 

The ultimate effect of recent transactions in the stock market 
can not exactly be determined. While business as a whole 
appears to be in a sound condition, it is not deemed advisable 
to make a permanent revision of the internal revenue law or 
make a permanent reduction. There seems to be no reason to 
make a change in the administrative feature. The relief pro- 
posed is timely, and it is believed it will have a favorable effect 
in promoting further favorable conditions. At a future time 
further consideration can be given to further reductions or 
readjustments. 

In the hearing yesterday a statement by the Treasury was 
made, as follows: 

Moreover, the problem of estimating future revenue is attended by 
extraordinary difficulties at the present time due to the existence of a 
number of factors the effect of which it is almost impossible to foresee. 
The surplus of the fiscal year ending June 30 last and the current year's 
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probable surplus was, and will be due, to a very large extent, to the 
unusual increase in taxable incomes reported by individuals, although 
corporations enjoyed a very prosperous year in 1928, and all reports 
indicate that their 1929 income will exceed that of 1928, The income 
tax returned by individuals for the calendar year 1927 was $830,000,000, 
find for the calendar year 1928 approximately $1,150,000,000. While 
wages, salaries, dividends, etc., showed a substantial increase, the out- 
standing item in the increased income return was a gain of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 in profits from the sale of capital assets, both 
within and without the 2-year period. It is the unusual increase in this 
one item, and the impossibility of determining under existing circum- 
stances what income will be returned from this source for the calendar 
years 1929 and 1930, that make estimating at this time so uncertain 
a proposition. 

We are not only faced with the usual problem of determining the 
business trend during the current calendar year and of forecasting the 
business trend during the coming calendar year, but we are confronted 
with the difficult problem of determining what effect the precipitous 
decline of security values recently witnessed will have on the profits 
from security transactions, which unquestionably yielded a very large 
income in 1928 and for the first eight months of the calendar year 1929. 

The pending measure solves the problem of giving to the taxpayer 
the benefit of the surplus which seems reasonably certain in the fiscal 
year 1930 without running too great a risk of incurring a deficit during 
the fiscal year 1931. 


The pending measure solves the problem of giving the tax- 
payers the benefit of the surplus which seems reasonably certain 
for the fiscal year 1930 without incurring a deficit for the 
fiscal year 1931. 

Now, as to why the items in the reduction proposed are 
selected: What we propose is by no means a modification or an 
amendment to the existing law. As I have already stated, there 
is at this time no necessity for a revision of the administrative 
provisions of the 1920 act. Careful attention was given to sug- 
gestions for reducing a number of items, but it was the purpose 
to afford relief to the greatest number of taxpayers and in such 
form as would result in the largest public benefit. After mature 
consideration the relief proposed was that which promised the 
most desirable results. Several items were proposed for con- 
sideration which would of necessity have complicated the situa- 
tion and would in some instances have resulted in double reduc- 
tions to some taxpayers. This resolution proposes to give relief 
to the generality of taxpayers; I do not know how nearly 100 
per cent relief, but all taxpayers, speaking generally, pay some 
income tax. 

In the statement of the Treasury was included a table which 
was the result of proposed reductions on individuals who pay 
income taxes. That will be found on page 5 of the hearings, 
and I beg to say that unrevised copies of the hearings are here 
in the Hall of the House, available for anyone who desires a 


copy. > 

For instance, taking a single person having an income of 
$6,000, the normal tax under the present law is $56.25. Under 
the joint resolution the normal tax will be $22.50. The total 
tax paid is $56.25, whiie the proposed tax reduction on an 
unmarried person paying on $6,000 is $33.75, or 60 per cent. 
Taking the same illustration of $6,000 taxable income in the 
case of a married person, the normal tax at present would be 
828.13, while the normal tax under the proposed resolution 
would be $9.38. The total reduction in taxes would be $18.75. 
Now, if you will take that table and observe the right-hand 
column you will find it shows that the resolution is very much 
in favor of the smailer taxpayers. For instance, taxpayers 
who pay on $10,000 or less get a reduction on 52 to 66 per cent 
of their taxes, but in the higher brackets, on those paying 
larger incomes—for instance, a person paying on an income of 
$60,000 would now pay $2,497.50, while under the p 
Tesolution that person would pay $1,965, and including the sur- 
tax that person would pay $4,312.50. The total tax under the 
present law—and this relates to an unmarried person—would 
be $6,810, while under the resolution it would be $6,277.50, a 
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reduction of $532.50, or 7.82 per cent, as compared with those 
in the lower brackets who receive a reduction of from 52 to 66 
per cent. On a married person, paying on the same amount of 
$60,000, the total tax under the present law is $6,785, and under 
the resolution $6,217. That would be a reduction of $517.50, or a 
reduction of 7.68 per cent. 

But when we reach the larger incomes, from $250,000 up- 
ward, they receive a reduction in taxation of a little over 4 
per cent, as compared with 52 to 66 per cent for the people who 
pay on the lower amounts. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I understood the gentleman to call 
attention to a revised report that is not in the hands of all 
Members, and I understood the gentleman to suggest that this 
table was on page 5, while in the report I have it is on page 4. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The same table is in the report of the com- 
mittee on another page. 

In so far as corporations are concerned, as pointed out in the 
1927 report of the Secretary of the Treasury, they are, relatively 
speaking, overtaxed, and whichever theory be adopted as to the 
incidence of the corporation income tax, it can hardly be de- 
nied that the way to give the greatest Federal tax relief to the 
greatest number is through a reduction of the corporation rate. 
The number of individuals contributing directly to the support 
of the Federal Government through the Federal income tax 
has been strictly limited, and, of those contributing, the vast 
majority pay but an insignificant amount and at a very low 
rate. Of 2,434,000 individual returns showing taxable income, 
2,059,000 returned but $32,861,000 of income tax, while 375,000 
returned a tax of $1,109,000,000. The average rate of tax on 
the net incomes of the 2,059,000 individuals was 0.42 per cent, 
whereas these and other millions of individuals owning stock 
in corporations are virtually paying taxes to the corporations 
at 12 per cent on that portion of their income arising from the 
profits of the business enterprises in which they are share- 
holders. 

For the calendar year 1927, when the tax rate was 13.5 per 
cent, all corporations reporting net income reported a net in- 
come—including tax-exempt interest—before all taxes of $10,- 
934,031,563. They paid in taxes other than income tax $1,543,- 
516,930, and reported income tax of $1,131,000,000, making a total 
of $2,674,000,000. In other words, 24.46 per cent of their net 
income was taken by taxes. In the same year these corpora- 
tions paid about 85.786.000. 000 in dividends, which was 52.92 per 
cent of their net income, so that for every dollar paid in diyi- 
dends 46 cents was paid in taxes by the stockholders of corpo- 
rations. For every dollar they received in dividends they paid 
46 cents in taxes. If all corporations are included—that is to 
say, corporations reporting a deficit as well as those reporting 
net incomes—the percentage of net income paid in taxes would 
then be 34.84 per cent, but in any event the amount of taxes 
borne by the stockholders of corporations is entirely out of line 
with the amount of taxes borne by people who pay on incomes 
not derived from such source. 

The following table, submitted by the Treasury, indicates the 
extent of the relief proposed for individual taxpayers: 


Comparison of the total tax payable under the present law and under 
the rates suggested for 1929, upon a single person and upon a married 
person without dependents. 

It is assumed that all income not in excess of $10,000 is earned in- 
come, and in addition that one-fourth of the income in excess of $10,000, 
until the limit of $30,000 earned income is reached, is also earned. 

The total net income is assumed to be all the income received, and 
the comparison does not include income in part consisting of dividends or 
capital gains or interest upon Government bonds. 

The comparison covers the total tax, normal and surtax. The normal 
tax rates suggested are one-half of 1 per cent on the first $4,000 tax- 
able, 2 per cent on the next $4,000, and 4 per cent on the remainder 
of the taxable net income. 


Married man, no dependents 
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Single person 

Total net 

income 
$9, 000 1 $67. 50 
10, 000 153. 75 90. 00 
15. 000 f $56. 88 445.00 334. 38 
20, 000 465, 00 213.75 836. 25 678. 75 
25, 000 856, 87 652. 50 500. 63 1, 357. 50 1, 153. 13 
30, 000 1. 091. 25 840. 00 865. 00 1, 956, 25 1, 705. 00 
40, 000 1, 560. 00 1, 215, 00 768. 75 3, 328, 75 2, 983. 75 
50, 000 2, 028. 75 1, 500. 00 925. 00 4.954. 75 4, 515. 00 | 
60, 000 2, 497. 50 1, 965. 00 12. 50 6, 810, 00 6, 277. 50 
70,000} 2,966.25} 2,340.00 932. 50 8,898.75 | 8,272, 50 | 
80, 000 3, 435. 00 2.715. 00 688.75 | 11,123.75 10,403.75 | 
90, 000 3, 903. 75 3, 000. 00 540.00 13, 443. 75 12,630.00 | 
100, 000 4, 403, 75 3, 490, 00 440.00 | 15,843.75 | 14, 930. 00 | 
250,000 | 11,903. 75 9, 490. 00 | 440,00 | 53, 343. 75 | 50, 930; 00 | 
500, 000 403.75 | 19, 400. 00 440. 00 115, 843. 75 110, 930. 00 
1, 000, 000 403.75 | 39, 400. 00 440.00 240, 843. 75 | 230, 930. 00 | 


HAVE WE GONE TOO FAR? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Now, the next question is: Have we gone 

too far? In a previous portion of my remarks I have submitted 
figures showing that the $160,000,000 reduction is practicable 
and justified. It will afford material and justifiable relief to 
taxpayers, and it was upon this theory that the resolution was 
drafted, to afford the greatest number of taxpayers some relief 
out of the $160,000,000, and that in some proportion to the 
amount of taxes they pay, and, on the other hand, to make such 
reductions of taxes as would be of general public benefit, stimu- 
lating business, leaving $160,000,000 in the hands of business 
enterprises for the conduct of their affairs, for their enlarge- 
ment, for use in the consumption of raw material, for the pay- 
ment of further wages, and in every way promote the general 
good. 
In order that the House may liave a complete statement of 
the revenues and expenditures I include a table which gives 
that in detail, so that the Recorp will show the exact facts upon 
which the conclusions were reached that led to the introduction 
of the joint resolution, its report by the committee, and its 
presentation to the House. 


Receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, on the basis of dail 
Treasury statements (unrevised), and estimated receipts and expend 
tures for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 


1930 | 1931 


RECEIPTS, ORDINARY 


Cn essences $602, 262, 788. 17 | 1 $602, 000, 000. 00 | 1 $602, 000, 000. 00 
Internal revenue: 
Income ta 2, 330, 711, 822. 66 2, 480, 000,000.00 2, 460, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous internal { 
POveN E NASR 635, 000, 000. 00 | 640, 000, 000. 00 


3, 115, 000, 000. 00 | 3, 100, 000, 000. 00 


Miscellaneous receipts: 
Proceeds of Government- 
owned ities— 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 51. 576. 050. 00 
Interest 134, 564, 540. 00 
Railroad securities 11, 213, 350. 00 
All other securities 6, 985, 540. 00 
Trust fund ke gh (re- 
in- 
* — S 39, 570, 000. 00 
‘oceeds sale of surplus 
N 4, 604, 300. 00 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 218, 28, 060, 600, 00 
Other miscellaneous 199, 197, 001.00 } 197, 150, 277. 00 
532, 263,434.00 | 428,727, 666.00 
Total ordinary receipts 4, 225, 727, 666. 00 
EXPENDITURES, ORDINARY 
(CHECKS AND WARRANTS 
PAID, ETC.) 
General expendi ý 
i ve establishment 25, 879, 500. 00 
Executive proper | 410, 700. 00 
tate Department 15, 821, 300. 00 
Department 200, 301, 500, 00 
War Department j 439, 215, 900. 00 
Department of Justice. i 31, 752, 000. 00 


Includes $2,000,000 estimated by Department of Commerce for tonnage tax, 
receipts on account of which are covered into the Treasury as customs revenue. 


Married man, no dependents 
Reduction in tax 
See th 
| Per 
ADCO cent 
$37. 50 $L A 52. 38 
5 52, 50 3 48.75 48.15 
8 216. 25 Ç 95.63 | 25,93 
` 50 405. 00 . 142. 50 18.72 
. 781. 88 592. 50 1, 282. 51 1. 003. 189. 38 14.77 
2.84 1, 016. 25 780. 00 1, 881. 25 1, 645. 00 236.25 | 12.56 
10. 36 | 1,485. 00 1, 155. 00 3. 253. 75 2,923. 75 330.00 10.14 
8. 86 1,953. 75 1, 530. 00 4,878.75 4, 455. 00 423.75 8. 69 
7.82 | 2.422. 50 1, 905. 00 6, 735. 00 6, 217. 50 517. 50 7.68 
7.04 2, 891, 25 2, 280. 00 8, 823. 75 8, 212. 50 611, 25 493 
6.47 3, 300. 00 2, 655. 00 1,048.75 | 10,343.75 705. 00 8. 38 
6.05 | 3,828. 75 3, 030. 00 368.75 | 12,570.00 798. 75 5.97 
5.77 4, 328. 75 3, 430. 00 768.75 | 14. 870. 00 898.75 5.70 
4.2 11,828.75 9, 430. 00 268.75 | 50,870.00 | 2,398 75 4.50 
4.24 24,328.75 19, 430. 00 768.75 110, 870. 00 4. 898. 75 4.23 
4. 12 49,328.75 | 89, 430. 00 768. 75 230, 870.00 | 9, 808. 75 4.11 


Receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, etc.—Continued 


1929 1930 1931 
EXPENDITURES ORDINARY 
(CHECKS AND WARRANTS 
PAID, ETC.)—continued 
General expenditures—con. 
Post O ce Departmen . rey 3 
avy Department „543. FH, 000. $385, 000, 000. 00 
Interior Department....| 301, 122, 596, 27 288, 759, 700. 00 
Department at A £ 59,7 285, 810, 000. 00 
o RRE eet E Ree 1, 147, 262. 173, 796, 300. 00 167 
Department of Com- PAS, nj N 
ane asa scec AE , 987, 58, 478, 600. 00 51.1 
Department oi Laber. 1, l 10 % 11 00 1.827 son oo 
U.S. Veterans“ Bureau. 417, 280,404.40 | 434, 451, 500. 00 445, 325, 000. 00 
Other independent of- 
fices and commissions.. 40, 308, 719. 63 51, 858, 400. 00 
District of Columbia 40, 116, 586. 38 43, $11, 200, 00 


e 51 


2, 106, 485, 327. 
17, 803. 


marara Pa > c OM 000. 00 
n on pu 6 
Refunds of receipts: 
Custom 21, 009, 500, 00 
Internal revenue 151, 541, 000. 00 
Postal de 9 000, 000, 00 
Panama Canal 10, 111, 000, 00 


OTTIENE 1. 857, 633. 06 75 800, 00 a 
War Finance Corpora- Ns e 
ern 1611. 414.95 + 50, 000. 00 * 50, 000. 00 
Shipping $ 15, 889, 059. 12 30, 447, 700. 00 59, 417, 000. 00 
= market fs: 
— Levy Sen yj m Fae 75, 000, 000. 000. 00 
1 41, 345, 327. 26 1800 000. 00 ee 
serv 
F LLL, 772, 800. 62 111, 775, 000. 00 5 X 
Si ayer ag m sae a i ce batts 
ä 8. 100. 500, w0 000. 00 
Investment of trust funds: 15 N 


Government life insur- 
ance fund 
District of Columbia 
N retirement 


52, 160, 111. 83 45, 110, 000. 00 37, 830, 000. 00 


333 502, 188. 37 585, 000. 00 585, 000. 00 
g i 282, 444. 12 
ment ſund— 202, 000. 00 000. 00 
General railroad con- S 15 
tingent fund 977, 842. 88 1, 000, 000. 00 
Total ordinary expen- | 
Da! 3, 393, 316, 300,00 | 3, 467, 614, 700. 00 
Public debt retirements 
chargeable ee ordi- | 
pts: 
Sinking fund. — | 370, 277, 100.00 | 389, 191, 500. 00 395, 624, 000. 00 
m fore 
repayments 571, 150. 00 20, 050, 000. 00 1, 800, 000. 00 
Received from fore! 
yernments un i 
bt settlements | 175, 642,350.00 | 214, 700, 000. 00 231, 500, 000. 00 


1 Included 5 Post Office Department and also on account of 
tal deficiency for the fiscal year 1929 (month of June, 1929) are $42,997,089.50 and 
999,906, respectively, . of so-called back rallway- mall pay to 
earriers under authority of t resolution approved June 6, 1929. 
è? Includes $774,912.65 accrued discount on war-saving securities of matured series. 
4 Excess of credits (deduct). 

For details of this account see p. —. The difference between amounts of above 
es and the amounts 5 for investment is due to working balance 
req for use of Veterans’ Bureau in making authorized payments from the fund, 


Receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, etc. Continued 


EXPENDITURES, ORDINARY 
(CHECKS AND WARRANTS 
PAID, ETC.)—continued 


9 debt retirements 
geable 


Total expenditures 
chargeable against 
receipts. ...| 3, 848, 463, 189. 63 


Excess of ordinary ipts 
over total ex itures 
le ordi- 

nary receipts 122, 788, 966. 00 


Corporations enjoyed a very prosperous year in 1928 and 
all reports indicate that their 1929 income will exceed that 
of 1928. However, an analysis of available statistics and in- 
formation shows that the surplus for the fiscal year 1929 
is attributable almost entirely to the unusual increase in taxable 
incomes of individuals. The outstanding item is an increase 
of approximately $2,000,000,000 in profits from the sale of 
capital assets. The individual income taxes increased from 
approximately $790,000,000 for the fiscal year 1928— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the gentleman's report and also in his 
speech on a couple of occasions he has referred to the capital 
gain tax of $2,000,000,000. Are we to understand that the 
Government has received $2,000,000,000 in taxes from the 
capital gain tax alone? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The $2,000,000,000 I have mentioned is the 
increased profit on these capital gain transactions over the 
prior year and not the tax received from them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From a reading of the report and from 
prior statements of the gentleman, we were led to believe that 
the Government received $2,000,000,000. That is merely the 
basis of the computation representing 12% per cent on that 
amount, 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The gentleman is right. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am wondering if an amendment would not 
be possible to this resolution whereby a married man with no 
dependents paying a tax of $1.88 would be exempted. Would 
the gentleman tell us the amount of such exemption, and why 
not save the taxpayer the trouble of making a return on such a 
small item and the Government the expense of passing upon 
them. 1 suggest we save expense to the Government and save 
the taxpayer the annoyance of having to file a return on a tax 
of only $1.88. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman think that tax would be 
much of a burden on the taxpayer? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think the annoyance of making returns a 
real burden. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The cost of handling a tax of that size is not 
an appreciable amount. I made that inquiry myself. 

This is not intended to revise the list of taxpayers, but is only 
intended to reduce the amount of tax they pay. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I understand that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And we could not revise the list of taxpayers 
without revising the law. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Would not a simple amendment granting 
exemption in such cases cover it? The amount is small, and 
the annoyance to the taxpayer and the expense and the cost to 
the Government is large and we might well exempt them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If we reduced the rate so as to exempt them, 
we would bring another line down to about the same ratio, and 
then, in all fairness, we would have to exempt that line, so that 
we would have a gradually vanishing body of taxpayers. This 
resolution will not be in effect for the next calendar year, and 
all the taxpayers will be in the same status in 1930 as they are 
now if a resolution is not passed, and they will have to make a 
tax return. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am sure the gentleman sees my point. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I see the gentleman’s point. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. I believe the higher brackets should receive 
more consideration; but it seems to me to be ridiculous te put a 
taxpayer of so small an amount to this annoyance when we 
could at the same time save the Government money now spent 
for so many employees to look over all these transactions. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think it is practicable. I think a 
tax of that amount is not a burden on the taxpayer. We must 
retain him on the list for the next year. He would make a 
tax return for the next year unless we further amend the law 
or adopt a new resolution, and the committee saw no reason for 
disturbing the present situation in that regard. 

When interrupted I was stating that the individual income. 
taxes increased approximately from $790,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1928 to approximately $1,019,000,000 for 1929. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the effect that the recent 
decline in securities will have on the profits from security 
transactions. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Treasury Department made any esti- 
mate of the effect of the decline in stock values? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Treasury Department has given very 
serious consideration to the effect in making the estimates. 

Mr. HALE. The reason I ask the question is because, on page 
2 of the committee report, under internal-revenue receipts and 
under the title “Income tax,” I notice these figures: 1929, 
actual receipts, $2,330,000,000 ; 1930, estimated receipts, $2,480,- 
000,000. In other words, they have estimated an increase of 
$150,000,000. Now where does that estimate come from? Is it 
an estimate of an increase in tax on gains in capital securities? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will come largely from an increase in 
receipts from the corporation tax and in the tobacco tax. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one other 
observation ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Last year I put in the Recorp a statement 
made by a very high authority on the taxation problem that it 
costs the people of this country $400,000,000 a year to make their 
returns. If a man who is going to pay a tax of $1.88 has to pay 
a lawyer $10 to make it up for him, and then have a Govern- 
ment employee follow it up, why would not the gentleman be 
willing to have a slight amendment added to the law with 
respect to those-with incomes of $3,500 to $4,000? 

I trust the gentleman will not think that this point is not 
worth consideration. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The income-tax return for the small in- 
comes is a comparatively simple statement, and I know that 
numbers of people with ordinary education make their own 
returns. If they are in business and have complicated deduc- 
tions and credits and various other considerations, it might be 
necessary to employ a bookkeeper, accountant, or a lawyer. 
But for small incomes, salaries, and wages, of a stated amount, 
the income-tax return is reasonably simple. 

Mr. GIFFORD. What is the objection to making the ex- 
emption by an anrendment? 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Does not the gentleman think that a 
good lawyer ought to keep the man paying only $1.88 income 
tax from paying anything. [Laughter. « 

Mr. HAWLEY. Answering the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the objection is that we are not attempting at this time 
to revise the revenue act. We are simply attempting a readjust- 
ment. No one knows at this time how much in revenue that 
would cost the Government because it has never been sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

Because of the unusual conditions, your commrittee believes 
that the estimated surplus for 1930 and 1931 does not permit 
a permanent tax reduction. Nevertheless it is convinced that 
the benefits of the probable surpluses should be passed on to 
the taxpayers, rather than applied to debt reduction. Ample 
provision for the retirement of our national debt in accord- 
ance with our well-established policy is made in the Budget. 
It will be noted that the estimated expenditures for 1930 and 
1931 include, respectively, $630,000,000 and $635,000,000 for 
debt retirement chargeable against ordinary receipts. 

On the question of the public debt, the public debt reached 
its peak in August, 1919, being at that time $25,596,000,000. 
On June 30, 1929, it was $16,931,000,000, having been reduced 
$9,305,000,000 in a 10-year period—practically a billion dollars 
a year. 

The reduction in debt from the ordinary revenues is as I 
have read. The interest on the public debt has diminished 
accordingly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we went into a business depression so 
the revenues of the Government are less than the estimates, 
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the public debt will increase correspondingly, and of course the 
interest charge will likewise increase. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Under the proposed resolution we have a 
leeway of $188,000,000, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, According to the estimates, but not ac- 
cording to the figures. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know what the gentleman means 
by “according to the figures,” but I am taking the estimates 
of receipts and expenditures of the Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all that we have to go by. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If there were reasonable assurances that the 
probable surpluses were of a permanent nature your committee 
would consider as it has in the past, a permanent reyision of 
our tax laws, attempting to equalize and at the same time 
lessen the burden now imposed upon our various classes of 
taxpayers. 

However, such an undertaking at the present time is not 
justified. These surpluses may be only of a temporary char- 
acter. The extraordinary increase in the gain reported by 
individuals may disappear. Undoubtedly substantial losses 
have been sustained. Whether these losses will be more than 
offset by future gains can not be reliably predicted. Again, it 
should be borne in mind that the income tax has become our 
principal source of revenue and that the yield of any income 
tax is necessarily subject to the fluctuations of business. Our 
Budget should not be subjected to the risk of uncertainty. 

HAVE WE GONB FAR ENOUGH? 

The last question I have in mind is the question, Have we 
gone too far? A great deal of attention was given to that 
problem on account of the uncertainty in the business world to 
which I have just referred. 

It was not deemed advisable to leave unprovided the necessi- 
ties of the Government to such an extent that it would require 
the issuance of securities or the increase of taxation. One step 
we have taken to avoid that is in limiting the reduction to a 
known calendar year. We know what has happened in 1929, as 
far as can be known at this time, which means that practically 
we know it to a certainty. There may be some changes made 
in the final revision of the estimates, but they will not be 
material. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to conclude, 
and then I shall be glad to yield? I was stating the reasons 
why we had reached this conclusion. We felt that business and 
individuals, and by that I mean the country generally, were 
entitled to some relief at this time, through having overpaid 
the amount necessary for the support of the Government, or 
will have done so, on taxes due on 1929 incomes, 

There is no reason why we should collect more money than 
the Government needs. Having taken care of ordinary expendi- 
tures and the unusual expenditure arising out of the farm relief, 
providing for the working balance in the Treasury and other 
contingencies, we still have the amount stated as a surplus over 
und above the reductions, if the resolution becomes active, of 
$188,000,000. It may be that some would say that we ought to 
go further in tax reduction. The estimated surplus for the 
fiscal year 1930 is $226,000,000, which will be reduced under the 
joint resolution to $146,000,000. For the year 1931, after de- 
ducting the $80,000,000 applicable to that year under the resolu- 
tion, the surplus will be reduced from $123,000,000 to $43,000,- 
000, and that was considered to be too small an amount in 
which to attempt a reduction. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any instance in the history of the 
Government where the Congress has passed a seasonable reduc- 
tion of taxation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Only once before, and that was when we re- 
turned for 1923 about $230,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that was followed by a permanent 
tax reduction law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; and this may be also, when we know 
what the financial situation of the country is. In my own judg- 
ment, after ‘considerable study, I believe the resolution is a 
sound and sensible governmental proposition upon the part of 
Congress for the people of the country. I believe that from the 
standpoint of the Treasury, the reduction can be afforded, and 
that it will be of more benefit at this time to the country to leave 
this amount of money in the hands of enterprises than it will be 
to apply it on the public debt or to use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, just one word in conclusion, 
It has ‘een the practice of the Congress for some years to 
make tax reductions, We had a tax reduction in 1921, one in 
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1924, another in 1926, and another in 1928, arising out of sur- 
pluses earned by the laws in excess of the Government's needs. 
It seems to me the soundest principle of taxation is to take 
the least possible number of dollars from the people that are 
necessary to provide for the Government economically con- 
ducted and leave the balance in the hands of the people who 
earn it. Since 1860 we have grown in this country from a 
capitalization, public wealth, of some $16,000,000,000 to some- 
thing like $350,000,000,000. That has been the result of indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. The people had the use of 
the funds to do it. We have followed that policy in recent 
years by reducing taxes so as to leave in the hands of the 
taxpayers who earn it all money not necessary for govern- 
mental expenses and for the further continuance of the pros- 
perity of the country, and it seems to me that at this time this 
policy would be more beneficial than it has been in some recent 
years. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I shall take up only a few 
moments. It is so seldom that the Democrats can ever agree 
on anything that our friends on the other side do that when we 
do So we are charged with being in a conspiracy and forming a 
coalition, I deny any coalition. I do not know that this matter 
was discussed by me with any other member of the committee other 
than those around the table when we considered the amendment. 
I do commend the administration for bringing in this resolution, 
because I believe this amendment to our existing revenue law 18 
a good amendment and one that should be adopted. [Applause.] 

In the discussion of revenue measures I have always endeay- 
ored to divest myself as far as possible of any kind of partisan- 
ship, I hope in the brief time that I expect to consume this 
morning to adopt that policy. 

The only objection I have, the only objection I feel that I 
could have, to this present amendment, is that the amendment 
does not go far enough. When the last tax bill was under dis- 
cussion—if my recollection is correct, and I think it is—I 
offered an amendment upon the floor to reduce the corporation 
tax 10 per cent. The corporation taxes up to that time had 
never been substantially reduced. It is true that the capital- 
stock tax was repealed, but that was not a reduction to the 
corporation, for the repeal of the capital-stock tax, with an 
increase in the corporation tax, meant that the corporations 
were paying even more than when the capital-stock tax was re- 
pealed. Of course, the capital-stock tax should have been re- 
pealed, because it was not a tax on capacity to pay and was a 
tax on capital. 

Now, when I asked Mr. Mills yesterday before the committee— 
and he answered me in all sincerity and candor—if it were not 
possible to reduce the corporation tax to 10 per cent he gave us 
the same statement that has been given us every time the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means met when we undertook to decrease 
taxes, and that was that there would in all probability be a 
deficit if we reduced taxes further than estimated. I have here 
a statement prepared by the gentleman in charge of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue [Mr. Parker] which has beon 
compiled from the hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee during the years 1922 to 1931. I will insert this statement in 
the Recorp to show what a wide difference there was in the 
various estimates of the Treasury Department's deficit and the 
surpluses that were afterwards shown; I am not criticizing 
the department for these discrepancies because we all are 
very often false prophets. I do not think my good friend from 


New York [Mr. CrowrHer] ever makes any statement on any 
subject that he does not bring in some prophecies that I have 
made concerning the tariff act, and those prophecies are so far 
from what really occurred that I am not in a position to criticize 
anyone. I simply make this statement to strengthen my position 
that the corporation reduction could be increased without a 
deficit occurring. 


+176, 366, 987 
—144. 494, 762 

+87. 787, 817 
“+335, 809, 922 
—56, 171, 719 
—89, 212, 965 


1 Deficit; estimate of Aug. 4, 1921. * Estimate of Oct. 31, 1927. 
Estimate of Jan. 18, 1924. Estimate of Dec. 4, 1928. 
Estimate of Oct. 19, 1925. 
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The President has called together the business men of the 
country to speed up a building program, he has taken into his 
confidence the governors of the various States in order to 
stimulate business, We commend his course and hope it will 
be productive of good. One of the troubles we are having is 
that too much money has been going into speculation which 
should haye gone into business. Capital will always seek those 
channels of investment where the best profits are to be realized, 
and at this time I know of few acts of legislation that would 
be more stimulative to industry and more encouraging to men 
of means to put their money into industrial activities than for 
them to know that there will be a substantial reduction in the 
corporation tax. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? n 

Mr. COLLIER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The ređuction now proposed is only for 
the calendar year 1929? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; for 1929. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I understood the gentleman to say that 
the anticipation of future reductions would be conducive to 
activity on the part of industrial corporations. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not believe that the corporations have 
had the same amount of reduction in the last 10 years that 
other taxpayers have had, and it is my intention tọ offer an 
amendment to reduce it to 10 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and Members of this House, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
Hawtey], from the standpoint of the proponents of the pending 
proposal, presented the purposes of the joint resolution fairly 
and ably. He said the Treasury was able to stand the reduc- 
tion in taxes. That depends upon what viewpoint you take on 
that proposition, The Treasury estimates for this fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, a surplus of $225,000,000, and for the 
next fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, a surplus of $123,000,000. 
Reducing the revenue $160,000,000, as the pending resolution 
proposes—$80,000,000 for the fiscal year 1930 and $80,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1931—reduces the surplus in the Treasury for 
this fiscal year to $145,000,000 and for the next fiscal year to 
$43,000,000. Our actual expenditures, including the Postal Serv- 
ice, now are rapidly approaching $5,000,000,000 annually. It 
will take but a slight disturbance in the business of the country 
to wipe out these small surpluses entirely. There is no prospect 
of any decrease in the annual expenditures of the National 
Government. 

We are starting out on governmental projects that will mean 
increased expenditures. We are spending more this year than 
we spent last year and last year we spent more than we spent 
the year before. The chances are that we will spend more 
next year than this year. This administration is not going 
down in history as an economy administration like the last 
one. This administration will be known for its constructive 
policies. It will be a building administration. Right now 
there are demands from many sources to inerease expenditures 
in order to prevent the disasters of unemployment, and un- 
doubtedly this Congress will yield on one occasion and another 
to these demands, and rightly so. For the additional expendi- 
tures that will undoubtedly be asked during the remainder of 
this fiscal year and the next fiscal year there is no estimate 
in the Budget. ; 

Now, another thing; yesterday in the form of an interroga- 
tory I made a statement to the Undersecretary of the Treasury 
before the Ways and Means Committee that based upon the 
estimates of appropriations and the estimated surplus for the 
fiscal year 1931 and an accompanying statement in the Budget 
that for the next fiscal year no appropriation had been esti- 
mated for the Federal Farm Board, if the taxes were reduced 
as contemplated and if the Farm Board were allowed $150,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year, the same as this, there would be 
a deficit in the Treasury for the fiscal year 1931 of $107,000,000, 
I repeated that statement in my minority views, and after the 
hearings were over and my minority report was nearly com- 
pleted I was called up by the undersecretary and he told me 
that even though there was no allowance for the Federal Farm 
Board in the Budget estimate of appropriations there had been 
an allowance made in the estimate of expenditures of $200,- 
000,000 for the Federal Farm Board for the fiscal year 1931, 
and on that basis there would be a surplus of $123,000,000 for 
1931, making no allowance for the $80,000,000 tax cut for that 
year. I thank Mr, Mills for that statement and I am glad to 
convey that statement to you and the country. I express the 
hope now that even with the $80,000,000 reduction in receipts 
for the fiscal year 1931 which this resolution contemplates there 
1 be no Treasury deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


But the Farm Board under the law is given a revolving fund 
of $500,000,000. This year they have been allowed $150,000,000 ; 
that is, that much has been made available, a minor part of the 
$500,000,000, on the theory that during the first year of the life 
of the Farm Board they would not use so much, But the Farm 
Board is organizing the farmers into cooperative marketing 
associations and into stabilization corporations. If the Farm 
Board succeeds in carrying out its ambitious program of organ- 
izing the farmers of the United States into selling cooperatives 
and stabilization corporations, and if they can not get along 
with $200,000,000, which the Undersecretary of the Treasury 
has stated is estimated for in the expenditures for the fiscal 
Year 1931, certainly the Congress will not deny them an addi- 
tional $100,000,000 or $200,000,000, or any necessary amount up 
to $500,000,000, the limit which the law allows. If that con- 
tingency arises there will be no question but what there will be 
a deficit, the size of which will depend on the amount that Con- 
gress makes available to the Federal Farm Board of this 
$500,000,000 revolving fund. 

Furthermore, if any of these activities for which bills have 
been introduced—for building, and so on—are enacted into law 
they will require appropriations and become expenditures for 


the fiscal year 1931, and with only $43,000,000 estimated as a - 


surplus after a reduction of $80,000,000 taxes under the pending 
resolution, it will take but one little bill authorizing additional 
expenditures to wipe out the estimated surplus of $43,000,000 
altogether. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Returning to the loans made to the Farm Board, 
is it not contemplated that these amounts will be paid back? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When? 

Mr, COLE. They are already being paid back. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand it is a revolving fund and 
the law was passed on the supposition that every dollar loaned 
by the board would be paid back. However, if the Farm Board 
activities are expanded and they require $300,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000 Congress is going to make the appropriations. I am not 
discussing this matter with any idea that there will be any loss 
because of the activities of the Federal Farm Board. ri 

Now, that is one phase. I dọ not think Congress is justified, 
with so small a surplus in sight, in taking any chances of run- 
ning the Government into the red. I am not surprised at the 
support given this bill by the Democratie minority, I recall the 
attitude of the minority back in 1924 when the tax reduction 
bill was up. Then Secretary Mellon recommended a sharp re- 
duction in the income-tax rates. The view then taken by the 
minority, under the leadership of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Garner], was that the Secretary of the Treasury was going 
too far; that he was reducing too much and that the Treasury 
could not stand-it. Well, the bill went through along the lines 
suggested by the gentleman from Texas. Although the Garner 
amendment did not go through, a compromise was offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH], who is now 
Speaker, and became law at rates much higher than recom- 
mended by Mr. Mellon. But for reasons that I am not going to 
discuss, when the revenue bill of 1926 and again when the reve- 
nue bill of 1928 was before this House, the minority each time 
made a vigorous drive to reduce the revenues below what was 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, You will recall 
that the Secretary of the Treasury went before the Committee 
on Ways and Means and before the Senate Finance Committee on 
each of those bills and implored and almost begged the Congress 
that in making tax reductions not to go below what he regarded 
as the point of safety. 

It is true that the receipts and surpluses heretofore have 
been a little more than had been estimated by the Treasury, 
due to the growth of business all over the country and with no 
serious depressions except in agriculture. If business condi- 
tions should continue good and agriculture should be restored 
to a normal condition, then it may be that the Treasury re- 
ceipts next year will be a little more than have been estimated ; 
but in estimating future receipts some allowance should be 
made for probable fluctuations in business. One of the mi- 
nority members of the Ways and Means Committee comes here 
this time, is not satisfied with the amount of reduction rec- 
ommended by the Treasury and wants more reduction. I do 
not believe the minority will ever be satisfied on tax reduction 
until they see the Treasury Department on the ragged edge. 
Now, on some things that you Democrats stood for in the tax 
bill of 1924, I agreed with you, but I have always resisted your 
onslaughts on the Treasury in trying to reduce the revenues of 
the Government to the point of a Treasury deficit. I am here 
now in the same attitude. In standing for a comfortable 
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Treasury surplus I am on the reservation, The Republican 
leaders, I am afraid, are being led off of it. 

My chief objection to the joint resolution is that the reduction 
in taxes will not leave a surplus in the Treasury to apply upon 
debt reduction. Ever since the World War I have contended 
for a speedy payment of the war debt and for a Treasury sur- 
plus that would make that possible. 

It may be of interest to the newer Members here to know 
what the law is applicable to the payment of the war debt. You 
know during the war we spent upward of $36,000,000,000 or 
$40,000,000,000 and we incurred a debt of about $26,000,000,000. 
You may remember that at the time of our entrance into the 
World War our national debt was only 81,000,000, 000. Since the 
war all political parties and most, if not all, church organiza- 
tions and commercial organizations have declared in favor of 
prosecuting the next war in a way so there will be no war 
debts. The Democrats in New York and the Republicans in 
Cleveland in 1924 indorsed this principle. President Harding 
and President Coolidge both in their messages to the Congress 
urged the Congress to take action to put this policy into effect in 
the event of another emergency. 

Well, we did not fight the last war on the pay-as-you-go plan, 
but after the war was over the war Congress, in February, 1919, 
adopted a very wise policy and enacted it into law. They said, 
in effect, We did not pay for the war by conscripting property 
as men were conscripted, but we will make provision to pay off 
this war debt by the generation that made the debt,” and in the 
Victory Liberty loan act of February, 1919, is the sinking-fund 
provision which provides that we shall take the total outstanding 
bonded debt on July 1, 1920, subtract from that the total foreign 
indebtedness due us on the same date, and apply a 2% per cent 
sinking fund to that difference. 

We went on the supposition at the time that the foreign gov- 
ernments would pay us what they owed us or at least keep up 
their interest payments and ultimately pay off the principal. 

The experts in the Treasury Department estimated that this 
214 per cent sinking fund would pay off that portion of the debt 
to which it applied in the course of a little over 20 years. The 
sinking-fund provision is still the law, but since that time we 
have canceled a good part of the foreign debt, and that portion 
which we funded is of doubtful collectibility. 

The question that now confronts us is, Are we going to aban- 
don this policy of paying the war debt by the generation that 
made it? The only way we can pay off the war debt by the 
generation that made it, in view of the nonpayment of the for- 
eign nations, is either to enlarge the sinking-fund provision of 
the law of 1919 or each year make such provision for revenues 
as will leave in the Treasury several hundred millions of dollars 
of surplus which can be applied on the payment of the war debt 
in addition to the sinking fund and such payments as we may 
receive from the foreign governments. 

It has so worked out in the past that we had on hand a sur- 
plus to apply on the war debt, and with the exception of 1921, 
which was a bad year of business depression when, relatively, 
receipts were low and expenditures high, we have averaged 
each year on debt retirement up until last year right close to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Now, the Treasury Department, through the Undersecretary, 
yesterday before our committee told us that the annual allow- 
ance they were making for debt retirement was $630,000,000, 
which included the sinking fund of $389,000,000 and expected 
payments from foreign governments, which may or may not 
materialize, amounting to $241,000,000, making a total of 
$630,000,000 and making no allowance whatever for a Treasury 
surplus to apply on the reduction of the war debt. 

We still have close to $17,000,000,000 of the war debt unpaid. 
Paying off the principal on an average of five hundred or six 
hundred million dollars a year will extend the retirement of the 
war debt to almost 30 years from now, and instead of paying off 
the entire debt, as the war Congress provided in the Victory 
Liberty loan act, within 20 years from July 1, 1920, we have 
already by forgetting our obligations, our pledge to the country 
in 1919, by drifting, by listening to the appeals of taxpayers, 
extended the period within which to pay off the war debt from 
20 years to 40 years. 

In a speech soon after the war, after making quite an ex- 
haustive research into the debt situation of the European 
countries, I learned that those countries had for years, some of 
them for more than a hundred years, followed the policy of 
not paying off the principals of their debts, with the result that 
year after year the principals increased, and when they faced 
the emergency of the World War they had no alternative except 
the alternative of inflation, which continued until the war was 
over and resulted in the greatest robbery of the middle classes 
that ever occurred in the history of the world. 
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The reason France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, England, and 
other European nations failed to make provisions to retire 
the principals of their debts can be attributed to nothing except 
the political cowardice of their statesmen. It was easier to drift 
along with debts than to tax the people to pay debts. 

Here we have on our hands this war debt of nearly $17,000,- 
000,000. Is there anyone who will rise to dispute the proposi- 
tion or question the wisdom of the proposition that the war debt 
we made ought to be paid off by the generation that was in 
being during the World War and contracted the war debt? 

Our fathers turned this country over to us practically free of 
debt. They paid their own war debt. It is our duty to turn 
this country over to our children as free of debt as it was when 
the destiny of the country was intrusted into our hands. 

I know it is awful hard to tell these taxpayers who come 
here with itching palms to get a little money out of the Treas- 
ury by having their taxes remitted, “No; we have war-debt 
burdens that we have pledged ourselves to pay before the next 
generation comes on.” Oh, they say that taxes are too high or 
that a little slice off the taxes would make everybody feel so 
good, or it is good politics, and then political cowardice takes 
possession of us and we yield to the demand for remitting taxes 
rather than to abide by our obligation to pay off the war debt 
as we pledged ourselves to do back in 1919. 

There are some Members on the Ways and Means Committee 
who were on that committee in 1919 whom I see present and 
listening to-day. I will make this further statement that if we 
had had a debt then of $26,000,000,000, and nothing had been 
owed us from abroad, whether under the circumstances then 
and the temper of Congress, the sinking fund would not have 
been applied to every cent of the war debt. The only reason 
that we did not apply it to the entire war debt was because we 
thought the foreign nations would keep up the interest payments 
and ultimately pay off the principal of what they borrowed from 
us. If the sinking fund provision in subdivision (a), section 6, 
of the Victory Liberty loan act of 1919 had been made to apply 
to the entire war debt the people of this country would have 
been entirely relieved of the burden of the war debt not later 
than 1942 or 1943. 

Now, with the proposed cut in the revenues so that there will 
be no annual surplus in the National Treasury to apply on the 
retirement of the war debt and placing reliance only on the sink- 
ing fund and the uncertain foreign payments for the retire- 
ment of the war debt you have pushed the payment of that debt 
off to 1956, 1957, or 1958, and perhaps 1960. Think of what that 
means. Think of how far we have drifted from the wise policy 
of debt retirement adopted in 1919. 

With your lack of attention and lack of desire to carry out the 
policy of the war Congress of 1919, in 10 years you have ex- 
tended the debt payment almost 20 years, and how much more 
will it be extended during the next 5 or 10 years unless the 
Congress changes its course, realizes its obligations, and becomes 
courageous enough to adhere to principle rather than ex- 
pediency. 

Well, I am not the only one in this country who thinks as 
I do on this. 1 have been advocating this debt-retirement policy 
for 10 years. I know there are a few in this House who 
would like to know how the farm organizations stand on the 
proposition. 

Finding out how they stand, you may vote that way; some- 
times you do and sometimes you do not, but it will not hurt 
you to know how the farm organizations stand on the proposi- 
tion of remitting taxes, and how they feel on the speedy pay- 
ment of the war debt. If you are not satisfied with that, I will 
advise you as to the attitude of the Treasury Department on 
this proposition up to within a few years ago. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me ask the gentleman, speaking of the 
responsibility of this generation reducing the debt as much as 
possible, is it not a fact that a great many of the large organi- 
zations which this reduction of tax will benefit, the owners of 
which will be the beneficiaries, did not they make their for- 
tunes out of the war, and should not they help bear the burden? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I yield, 

Mr. HOCH. I noticed in the minority views that it is stated 
that there was applied on the debt in 1928 $905,000,000, and the 
Treasury says that there will be $630,000,000 applied this year. 
That means, if I figure it correctly, that we will apply on the 
debt for the next year $275,000,000 less than was applied last 
year. In other words, if we should apply the coming year the 
same amount on the debt that we applied last year, instead of 
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having a surplus of $145,000,000 we would have a deficit of 
$130,000,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman makes a logical statement, 
and I have no doubt that his figures are correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This $600,000,000 includes the expected 
payments from foreign governments? 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Yes; that is, $241,000,000—if they pay. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Les. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Referring to the question put 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], is it not a 
fact that the great portion of the tax reduction will go to the 
benefit of those of this generation who served in the war for 
$30 a month? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, very little, Let me make another 
observation. We get up and talk loudly about fighting the next 
war and paying for it as we go; coming out of the war without 
any debt. Then we take the hypocritical position that this war 
debt is for the next generation. Either stand up and pay this 
debt like men or quit talking for applause when you get out 
among the people about fighting the next war on the pay-as- 
you-go plan, with no resulting war debts. Why do you not pay 
for this war and pay for it while business is good? The time 
to pay public debts is when the country is prosperous and the 
collection of taxes is easy. 

But oh, no! Somebody has written to you from back home or 
has wired you “ We want our taxes reduced,” and you have not 
the courage to tell them that you have a greater obligation than 
that of merely reducing taxes, the obligation of a law of Con- 
gress which promised the people and pledged the Congress in 
good faith to wipe out the debt in 20 years after July 1, 1920. 
If there are any of these taxes that are burdensome or unjust, 
that situation ought to be met by readjusting the taxes without 
a loss of revenue. 

In 1927, while the Committee on Ways and Means was 
holding hearings on a tax reduction bill, which passed the 
House in December, 1927, and became a law some time in 1928, 
and when the House was told that the surplus in the Treasury 
was greater at that time than now, every great farm organiza- 
tion in the United States had meetings and in their national 
conventions they passed resolutions, and I want to read a 
sentence from the resolutions of each of the three major farm 
organizations, so that you can know their attitude on the pay- 
ment of the war debt. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
in 1927 resolved that “any excess for years to come of income 
over expenses should be used in lessening the debt of our coun- 
i rather than in refunding it to persons and corporations who 
paid.” 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition before you is not tax reduc- 
tion. It is a tax-refunding proposition. The taxes of all these 
individual taxpayers and the corporation income taxpayers 
become fixed on January 1 next, and some of these taxes have 
been passed on to the public and collected from the public, and, 
in so far as these taxes are passed on, by this joint resolu- 
tion we permit the taxpayer to retain that which he has gotten 
from the public to pay into the Treasury of the United States. 

Further the Farm Bureau says: 


Present tendencies of granting exemptions, of lowering rate brackets 
in income, corporation, and estate taxes, so that reduced taxes may be 
enjoyed by those best able to pay, and of reducing the annual payments 
on our debt, all are tendencies in opposition to the tax policies of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


And I may say here that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has some as competent tax experts in its employ as any 
corporation in the United States. The Farmers’ Union in 
national convention that fall said: 

We also believe that the Great War debt should be reduced as rapidly 
as possible, and that an inheritance tax materially assists in this 
reduction without burdening anyone. 


Next I give you the position of the National Grange, as 
follows: 


The National Grange opposes any income-tax reduction until existing 
war debts are materially reduced. 


I told you a while ago how the minority since 1925 has been 
attempting to out-Mellon Mellon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that within the past 
30 days the National Grange bave passed resolutions opposing 
this particular resolution. 

Mr RAMSEYER. I did not know about that. I thank the 


gentleman for the statement. There is no question about the 
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attitude of the great farm organizations on a tax remittal pro- 
posal like this. In 1925 when the Democrats reversed the atti- 
tude that they had in 1924, a number of prominent Democrats 
in this House, as well as in the Senate, came out loudly for 
reduction of the taxes—stating that the surpluses were too 
large—and then they said that this war debt is burdening the 
taxpayers, and that we ought to reduce the sinking fund so as 
to extend the period of debt payment over a period of 62 years 
on the same basis that we had settled with the foreign govern- 
ments. The President of the United States, taking cognizance 
of this agitation, in his message to the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
spoke as follows: 


It has always been our policy to retire our debts. That of the Revo- 
lutionary War period, notwithstanding the additions made in 1812, was 
paid by 1835, and the Civil War debt within 23 years. 


Think of it! When the country was still poor and the war 
brought about a great deal more economie distress than this late 
war, those Civil War veterans went home and paid off the war 
debt in 23 years. And here we sit supinely in our seats adopt- 
ing a policy that will extend the debt-paying period over 40 
years, when the country is prosperous and rolling in wealth and 
when hundreds of millionaires are made every year. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that the majority of the 
amounts paid on the national debt since the close of the World 
pedis been accumulated by the sale of war materials carried 
over 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would not say a majority, but several 
billion doliars. What has been paid since the war does not all 
represent a burden on the taxpayers since the war. 

Mr. RANKIN. Nor does it represent a reduction, except that 
they have sold the surplus war material and applied that money 
to a reduction of the debt. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is anticipating the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Sixty-ninth Congress. Let me continue 
further with what he said: 


Of the amount already paid, over one billion is a reduction in cash 
balances, That source is exhausted, Over one and two-thirds billions 
of dollars was derived from excess receipts. Tax reduction eliminates 
that. The sale of surplus war materials bas been another element of 
our income. That is practically finished. With these eliminated, the 
reduction of the debt has been only about $500,000,000 a year, not an 
excessive sum on so large a debt. 


That is $500,000,000 from surpluses made possible by taxation, 

The President evidently read in the newspapers what some 
of you Democrats were advocating about extending the war 
debt over a period of 62 years. He says further: 


Proposals haye been made to extend the payment over a period of 62 
years. If $1,000,000,000 is paid at the end of 20 years, the cost to 
the taxpayers is the principal and, if the interest is 4½ per cent, a 
total of $1,850,000,000, If the same sum is paid at the end of 62 years, 
the cost is $3,635,000,000, or almost double. 


Then he goes on to call attention to the fact that the dollar 
is now worth more than when the debt was contracted, and 
as the dollar increases in value it proportionately increases the 
burden of the people in paying off the war debt. 

Here is the language in the message, every word of which is 
full or meaning and applicable to the controversy before us. 
I read: 


Here is another consideration: Compared with its purchasing power 
in 1913, the dollar we borrowed represented but 52 cents. As the 
value of our dollar increases, due to the falling prices of commodities, 
the burden of our debt increases. It has now risen to 6314 cents. The 
taxpayer will be required to produce nearly twice the amount of com- 
modities to pay his debt if the dollar returns to the 1913 value. The 
more we pay while prices are high the easier it will be. 


Again, in the fall of 1927, when this agitation was still on, the 
then President in a speech before the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia—he was then talking to the men who paid income 
taxes—had this to say, and he said nothing better during his 
whole administration: 


The enormous debt has been partly refinanced at progressively lower 
rates and increasingly diminished in amount. At the end of this fiscal 
year almost one-third of the entire debt will have been paid. The saving 
in interest alone is about $1,000,000 for each day. But— 


Now listen— 


well over $18,000,000,000 of debt still remains. It is a menace to our 
credit. It is the greatest weakness in our line of national defense. It is 
the largest obstacle in the path of our economic development. It should 
be retired as fast as possible under a system of reasonable taxation, 
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It is going back on this policy that I am objecting to. In 
going back on this policy of paying the war debt within about 
20 years, the Republicans are simply following the lead of the 
Democrats in the position they took on this proposition in 1925. 
The Democratic leaders who formerly were for paying off the 
war debt by the generation that made it and helped to write 
the sinking-fund provision in the Victory Liberty loan act, the 
last four years have turned face about and the Republicans are 
following them. The comfort and feeling of the big taxpayers 
seem of greater importance than the future welfare of the 
people of this country. If you are right now you were wrong 
in 1919. If you were right in 1919 you are wrong now. I chal- 
lenge anyone who is opposed to the policy of paying off the war 
debt by the generation that made it to rise and indicate it. No 
one rises, then why do you rot vote against this resolution? 

Mr. Chairman, how long have I spoken? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Core in the chair). 
utes, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have opposed, when each revenue bill 
was up, the retroactive provisions applicable to the income and 
corporation taxes carried in those bills, 

On January 1 next each taxpayer's obligation to the Govern- 
ment becomes fixed. This resolution proposes to return a cer- 
tain portion of the taxes on which the taxpayer's obligation 
becomes fixed and to return that portion which belongs to the 
Government on next January 1 to the taxpayer. The Congress 
by this resolution votes the people's money to reduce the debt the 
taxpayer owes the Government. The amount the taxpayer owes 
the Government becomes fixed on January 1, 1930, and all he 
has to do is to sit down and figure out what that is, and he 
has until March 15 to file his return. Then he can pay it all at 
once or in four quarterly installments. The Congress by this 
resolution cancels a part of the debt that each income taxpayer 
owes to the Government and lets the war debt, which Congress 
pledged itself to pay within the generation that made it, ride on. 

Now, is that statesmanship? Is that good economics? Is 
that abiding by the pledge Congress made in 1919 to pay off this 
war debt in 20 years? I will let you answer for yourselves. 

Oh, yes; they say the taxpayers need this money. You remit 
this money to the income taxpayers and it becomes available 
for enterprise. You need it to stimulate business. I concede 
that as regards this man that comes along and who owes the 
Government taxes on a million-dollar income; you return to 
him a substantial amount and he can do something with it. 
But it is argued that the little fellow gets a bigger per cent 
reduction than the big fellow. We give the little fellow a re- 
duction of 66 per cent, which amounts to $1.88, and the fellow 
with a million-dollar income only 4 per cent, which amounts to 
nearly $10,000. Yes; let us whoop the resolution through for 
the benefit of the little fellows. That is pap for the simple- 
minded to consume. [Laughter.] Be frank and admit that this 
resolution is not here because the little fellows asked for it or 
want it. 

Now, the fellow who has a million-dollar obligation to the 
Government, you remit to him nearly $10,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Ninety thousand dollars. If he has 
$1,000,000 to pay, he pays $90,000 less. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I mean an income of $1,000,000. You 
remit to him $9,898.75. Certainly that is available for invest- 
ment. But if you let that fellow pay to the Government all he 
owes on January 1, 1930, which on $1,000,000 income basis in- 
cludes the nearly $10,000 that it is proposed to remit, the Gov- 
ernment takes the $10,000 and pays off war bonds and thereby 
releases the $10,000 for investment. By the first procedure you 
remit to the taxpayer $10,000 which becomes available for in- 
vestment. By the second procedure the $10,000 is collected into 
the Treasury, pays off war bonds, and then likewise becomes 
ayailable for investment, thus performing two useful functions 
instead of only one. 

The Treasury Department has time and again advised the 
people that the more the national debt is reduced the less taxes 
will have to be collected to pay interest on that debt. The 
Treasury Department has more than once pointed with pride to 
the reduced interest on the national debt made possible by sub- 
stantial reductions of the principal of the national debt, and 
that that means genuine and permanent tax reduction. In this 
the Treasury Department has been absolutely right. 

Now, in conclusion, referring to the minority report, you 
know last spring there was a proposal before Congress to give 
the farmers of the country what is known as the debenture, 
and most of the Republicans voted against it. Most of the 
Democrats, as I remember, voted for it. I was against the 


Forty-three min- 


debenture myself, and am still of the same mind. But when 
the proposition was pending in the Senate the chairman of the 
Cr mmittee op Agriculture of the Senate called upon the Presi- 
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dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture for their views. 

The views were submitted and can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record for May 2, 1929. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his views on the debenture, urged a number of objections, 
one of which I read, as follows: 

It seems unnecessary to point out that the program will, of course, 
entail a sharp diminution in customs receipts, accompanied by increased 
expenses of administration and a corresponding need for supplementing 
the loss by increased taxation along other lines. 


Now, the condition of the country when this was written as 
to probable Treasury receipts was as good and probably better 
then than now. As I recall, some of the Senators estimated 
that the debenture, if put into effect, would probably cost avout 
$200,000,000 annually. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said: 

You will have to look to other sources of taxation to make up that 
loss. 


Now we have here a proposal to remit 8160, 000, 000 in income 
taxes, and we are told that this has the indorsement of the 
Treasury. By a strange coincidence the interruption of reve- 
nues from one source is just about the same as the interruption 
of reyenues from the other source. If an interruption of reve- 
nues from customs duties of, say, $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 
last April would necessitate the “supplementing the loss by 
increased taxation along other lines,” tell me why an interrup- 
tion of revenues from income taxes of $160,000,000 would not 
make necessary the supplementing the loss by increased taxa- 
tion along other lines“? 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee says that 
to remit these income taxes to the income-tax payers will stimu- 
late industry. Mind you, you are giving them back something 
that has become a fixed obligation to the Government. It is a 
debt they owe, yet you propose to remit a part of that obligation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want the gentleman to get too far 
from where he is before I ask him my question. The question 
I want to ask is whether he does not think this precipitous move 
to bring this tax bill before the House at this time is for the 
purpose of forestalling the debenture that is likely to be made a 
part of the tariff bill for the benefit of agriculture? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, I do not think so. I do not make the 
same deduction from the two different positions of the Treasury 
Department, but it is true that last April the Treasury Depart- 
ment faced those who thought the farmers needed this debenture 
and said: 

The Treasury can not stand it. If you put this on, we will have 
to increase taxation along other lines. 


Yet to-day the Treasury comes to you and says you can with- 
draw from the revenues of the Treasury $160,000,000 for income- 
tax payers and you will not have to increase taxation along 
other lines. Of course, you can draw your own conclusion. 

As I told you before, I am not for the debenture, but those 
who spoke for the debenture claimed that that scheme would 
stimulate agriculture. Now we are confronted with this propo- 
sition, and the chairman of the committee says that if we turn 
this $160,000,000 back to the taxpayers it will stimulate indus- 
try. Do you see the parallel? The thing that would stimulate 
agriculture by an interruption of revenue from customs duties 
was called a bounty for agriculture. Then, why is not a thing 
that would stimulate industry by an interruption of revenue 
from income taxes likewise a bounty for industry? A bounty is 
a gift from the Public Treasury to encourage industry, whether 
manufactures or agriculture. One is just as much a bounty as 
the other. The Congress has said no and will continue to say 
no to a bounty for agriculture. Now, why should the Congress 
say yes to a bounty for industry? That is for you gentlemen to 
decide. You may be able to justify a vote to deny a bounty to 
agriculture and then turn around and vote this bounty to in- 
dustry. 

The principal objection I have to this resolution—although I 
do not want you to Jose sight of the fact that I have mentioned 
a few others—is that it is a departure from the policy of the 
war Congress and which subsequent Congresses to date have 
lived up to fairly well, that is, to make ample provision to retire 
the war debt by the generation that made that debt. 

Now, then, if you have nothing but the sinking fund and the 
uncertain income from foreign payments, which may be wiped 
out any time, then the war debt will continue not only for 40 
years, but GO years and maybe longer. If you want to vote 
your approval of a policy of that kind that is up to your judg- 
ment, Expedite the passage of the resolution and shout yes 
when it comes time to vote, 
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I can not by yoting for this resolution reverse a position 
which I took after study and deliberation following the war. 
My position is based on a strong conviction that we will be 
recreant to our duty to let this war debt go on to be a burden 
on posterity. Our children will have their own obligations to 
meet and to pay for. We should pay off our war debt, and 
thereby do as well by them as our fathers did by us. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
printing in the Recorp the following: 

First, After the debate of House Joint Resolution 133, a few 
Members of the House expressed some doubt to me personally as 
to the correctness of my statement that it was the intent of the 
war Congress in February, 1919, in enacting subdivision (a), 
section 6, of the Victory Liberty loan act, to pay off the war 
debt within 20 or 25 years. In support of my statement I hereby 
submit a paragraph from the report by Mr. Kitchin, chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, dated February 24, 1919, 
filed with the Victory Liberty loan bill, to wit: 


SECTION 6, NEW SINKING FUND CREATED 


This section repeals the old sinking-fund provision, which amounted 
to no more than a book account, and creates a 2½ per cent cumulative 
sinking fund calculated to retire the whole war debt in 25 years. The 
advantage of a cumulative sinking fund is that it makes the amount 
to be set aside for the service of the debt, both on account of interest 
and sinking fund, substantially a permanent item at a fixed figure until 
the debt is retired. The bill provides that the sinking fund shall become 
operative July 1, 1920. 


From this it appears clear that it was the intent of the war 
Congress to retire the whole war debt in 25 years. To carry out 
that intent is a duty that this and subsequent Congresses should 
not shirk, 

Second. My minority views, to wit: 


MINORITY VIEWS 


House Joint Resolution 134 proposes to remit taxes, on which the 
liability of the taxpayers becomes fixed on January 1 next, on the in- 
comes of individuals and corporations during this calendar year of 1929. 
At the rates proposed the estimated loss in revenue for the calendar year 
1930 will be $160,000,000. The estimated surplus for this fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, is $225,000,000, and for the next fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, $123,000,000. If House Joint Resolution 133 is en- 
acted into law, the estimated surplus for the fiscal year 1930 will be 
$145,000,000 and for the fiscal year 1931, $43,000,000. 

The appropriations for this fiscal year—1930—exclusive of the Postal 
Service are $3,976,141,651, which includes $150,000,000 for the Federal 
Farm Board. In the Budget submitted to-day the total appropriations 
recommended for the next fiscal year—1931—are $3,830,445,231, which 
includes no estimates for the Federal Farm Board. The pending joint 
resolution proposes to remit $16C,000,000 in Income taxes to be collected 
during the calendar year 1930. This loss in revenue will be divided 
about equally over the last half of the fiscal year 1930 and the first half 
of the fiscal year 1931 thus reducing the surplus for the fiscal year 1930 
from-$225,000,000 to $145,090,000 and for the fiscal year 1931 from 
$123,000,000 to $43,000,000. 

The Budget estimate of appropriations for the fiscal year 1931 will 
undoubtedly be increased from time to time by subsequent estimates for 
deficiency appropriation bills. Assuming that Congress in its appropria- 
tion bills, both regular and deficiency, stays within the Budget recom- 
mendations of to-day and the expenditures equal the Budget recommen- 
dations to date, except that Congress appropriates an additional 8150, 
000,000 for the Federal Farm Board, that will leave a deficit for the 
fiscal year 1931 of $107,000,000. This is certainly not a happy situation 
for Congress to contemplate. 

{Nore.—After the foregoing'statement in regard to a deficit was made 
during the hearings on this resolution and when this report was nearly 
completed, the Treasury Department advised the writer of this report 
that in the Budget estimate of expenditures allowance had been made 
for the Federal Farm Board of an additional $200,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year and with this item included the Treasury estimates a surplus 
for the next fiscal year. The writer hopes that this estimate will prove 
to be correct.] 

With a total annual expenditure, including the Postal Service, aggre- 
gating $4,600,000,000 for the last fiscal year, the expenditures increasing 
each year, and so small a surplus in sight this fiscal year and the next 
fiscal year, Congress is not warranted in enacting legislation to reduce 
the revenue. If some of the taxes are burdensome and unjust, that 
situation should be met by a readjustment of the tax burdens but in a 
way not to reduce the revenue of the Treasury. ] 

The joint resolution is not a permanent tax-reduction proposal. It 
is a tax-remittance proposal to permit income-tax payers to withhold 
for one year a certain amount of their taxes which they would have to 
pay but for this resolution and will again have to pay the subsequent 
year, The tax remittance does not apply to all the taxpayers of the 
country but only to the income-tax payers. — 
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The retroactive provisions of former revenue laws and this tax- 
remittance proposal alike are economically unsound, unjust, lacking 
in statesmanship, and in the long run will prove politically unwise. 
Economists agree that some of the income taxes can be and are passed 
on to the consuming public. In so far as these taxes are passed on to 
the public, the taxpayer has already collected from the public, and under 
this proposal the taxpayer will be permitted to retain money which he 
collected from the public to be paid to the Treasury in taxes. From this 
standpoint the proposal is wholly indefensible. 

We still have nearly $17,000,000,000 of our war debt unpaid. In the 
closing days of the war Congress, in the Victory Liberty loan act, 
the Congress committed the country to the policy of paying the war 
debt by the generation that made that debt. That is sound policy, 
sound economics, and sound statesmanship. The aforesaid act pro- 
vided for a 2%4 per cent sinking fund to apply on all the war act 
bonds outstanding July 1, 1920, less an amount equal to the par 
amount of any obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States on July 1, 1920. The reason for the above deduction was 
based on the supposition that the foreign governments would meet 
their obligations fully. That supposition has turned out to be erro- 
neous. Since that act was passed a large part of the foreign debts 
have been canceled and those that have been funded are of doubtful 
collectibility. 

Under the Victory Liberty loan act, if the foreign governments had 
met their obligations, the taxpayers of the country would have been 
entirely relieved of the burden of the war debt within a period of from 
20 to 25 years after July 1, 1920. That policy should be adhered to 
by Congress. To carry on that policy and to pay off the war debt 
within the period contemplated by the war Congress, the Congress 
must either enlarge the sinking-fund provisions of the Victory Liberty 
loan act or provide an annual Treasury surplus of several hundred 
million dollars. 

The important thing about this war debt is that the war Congress 
committed and pledged the country to the payment of the war debt by 
the generation that made it. We will be recreant to our duty and false 
to our children unless we adhere to that policy. Our fathers paid their 
war debts and turned this country over to us debt free. We owe it to 
our posterity to turn this country over to them as free from debt as it 
was when our fathers resigned the destiny of the country into our hands. 

Heretofore the Treasury Department, with the support of Congress, 
made a splendid showing in debt payments. Here are the annual pay- 
ments on our public debt since 1919: 
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For this year the Treasury Department contemplates only $630,- 
000,000 on debt retirement, which includes only the sinking fund and 
expected payments from foreign governments and $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000 in addition, and estimates nothing from a Treasury surplus 
for that purpose as in former years. 

The war debt can not be paid off by the generation that made it if 
we apply no more than the sinking fund and the payments of foreign 
governments for debt retirement. 

The Treasury’s attitude on debt retirement was -succinctly and 
forcibly stated about two years ago, as follows: 

“But well over $18,000,000,000 of debt still remains. It is a menace 
to our credit. It is the greatest weakness in our line of national de- 
fense. It is the largest obstacle in the path of our economic develop- 
ment. It should be retired as fast as possible under a system of reason- 
able taxation.” 

This statement at the time met with the hearty approval of Congress 
and the people. We are now at the parting of the ways. Shall we 
adhere to the policy of the war Congress of paying off the war debt by 
the generation that made it or shall we selfishly embark on a disastrous 
policy of unloading the payment ef the war debt on our posterity, who 
were not responsible for contracting the debt and who will have obli- 
gations of their own to assume and to pay? 

It is urged that this remittance of taxes makes money available for 
productive enterprise. That may be conceded. We have an annual 
income of $90,000,000,000. As a stimulant to business it is proposed 
to remit $160,000,000, or a little less than one-sixth of 1 per cent of 
our total national income. What effect this $160,000,000 will have 
when mixed up with the entire income of $90,000,000,000 is a problem 
for a psychologist and not an economist. On the other hand, every 
Government bond that is paid off likewise releases money for productive 
enterprise. It is true that every dollar of taxes that is remitted will 
be available for investment, but bear in mind that dollar, if collected 
into the Treasury, will pay off national debt and then be available for 
investment, thus performing two useful functions instead of only one. 

It is urged that the remittance of these taxes, on which the obli- 
gation of the taxpayers becomes fixed on January 1, 1930, will en- 
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courage and stimulate business and industry. That gives this tax 
remittance proposal a characteristic in the nature of a gratuity or a 
bounty to Individual and corporation income-tax payers. A few months 
ago there was a proposal before the House of Representatives for a 
bounty to encourage agriculture. The former proposal will intercept 
the flow of revenue from income taxes into the Treasury and the latter 
proposal would intercept the flow of revenue from customs duties into 
the Treasury, and by a strange coincidence in about equal amounts. 
When the farm debenture proposal was before Congress, the Secretary 
of the Treasury interposed among others the following objection: 

It seems unnecessary to point out that the program will, of course, 
entail a sharp diminution in customs receipts accompanied by increased 
expenses of administration and a corresponding need for supplement- 
ing the loss by increased taxation along other lines.” 

How the Treasury could not then stand an interruption of revenue 
from customs duties and can now stand an interruption of revenue 
from income taxes should be explained. The one proposal is no more 
defensible or any more economically sound than the other. Congress 
has said “no” to a bounty for agriculture, Why should Congress say 
“yes” to a bounty for industry? 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. W. RAMSEYER, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will you advise us how much 
time has been used by the respective speakers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey] 
has consumed 46 minutes, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Collin] has consumed 10 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] 1 hour. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLLIER] proceed? 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Ramseyer], I am sorry to say, is not entirely fair with all 
Members of the minority when he says that on this proposition 
we haye attempted to out-Herod Herod. 

I was one of those who opposed the bonus to the large tax- 
payers of $230,000,000, to which he referred, and I shall yote 
against this resolution. Permit me to say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that instead of out-Heroding Herod it is now Herod 
who is leading the way, and while some Democrats may vote 
for this resolution, I for one, ean not support it. 

I am going to give my reasons as briefly as possible, In the 
first place, it is premature. Those with large incomes do not 
have to make their income-tax returns until the 15th of March, 
1930. Then why rush in here with this pell-mell scramble be- 
fore Congress is even organized and propose to turn back a 
portion of the taxes of 1929 to those most able to pay? Why 
not wait a while and see whether or not we are going to need 
this money. 

Another reason, Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, and vir- 
tually made the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
admit when we had up the remission of $230,000,000 referred 
to, is that according to their own argument this is a bonus to 
the taxpayers who are to be benefited. 

Every advocate of income-tax reduction who has spoken— 

and this especially applies to the Republican leaders—has said 
that the income tax is paid by the people; that it is passed on 
to the ultimate consumer. Now, taking this statement as cor- 
rect, and it is one of the arguments of your opposition to the 
income tax and one which you have used constantly in your 
attempt to reduce the taxes of those who made their fortunes 
out of the war—if that is the case, this tax has already been 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, and he will get none of 
the benefit of this reduction. 
- You propose now, at the end of the year, when the masses of 
the American people have paid this money into the treasuries 
of those who are able to pay income taxes, to remit it, to pay a 
bonus, as it were, to those income-tax payers, the people, I sub- 
mit, in America who are most able to pay and many of whom, 
as I said awhile ago, made their fortunes out of the war. 

Not only this, Mr. Chairman, but the masses of the American 
people will not be reached by this reduction, but only the 
favored few. 

You speak of the small corporations. As a rule, they did not 
make enough money in 1929 to pay an income tax. The trouble 
with them, as some gentleman suggested, is having to make out 
these complicated returns; but the large corporations, the cor- 
porations that reach out into the various States and various 
localities and are permitted under the law to make consolidated 
returns, will be the beneficiaries, and the chief beneficiaries, of 
this reduction. 

Those chain-store corporations whose tentacles reach into 
every community and squeeze out the little, individual business 
man, will be benefited by this measure, but the little, individual 
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business man whose business is so much affected, has not made 
enough in the year 1929 to pay an income tax on. 

Besides, we are likely to need this money. Let me call your 
attention to the fact that $50,000,000,000 in supposed wealth 
has been swept away within the last 60 days. Your “ pros- 
perity” bubble seems to have burst. 

The inflation of business, the expanding of corporate stocks 
induced by your tariff legislation, for which the gentleman yoted 
and against which he made a most eloquent speech, has culmi- 
nated in the greatest crash perhaps in history. 

Your tariff pelicies have stimulated expansion of industrial 
corporations and your boasted claims of prosperity have en- 
couraged individuals from every corner of the United States to 
invest their small earnings in these stocks, and, as I said, a 
crash of $50,000,000,000, unprecedented in all the history of 
America, has been the result. 

Where does the loss fall? It falls upon those individuals 
back at home, those small wage earners, small business men, 
widows, and orphans with small amounts, who invested them 
in these stocks. They are the sufferers, and yet scarcely a 
dollar of this money will go to them. They are going to want 
to know why you are so solicitous just at this time about giving 
this $160,000,000 to those most able to pay. 

Then, too, we are going to need this money for public im- 
provements. Already the administration advocates spending 
money for public improyements in order to keep our people 
employed. 

Take the situations in your own districts. You provided for 
taking care of the postal facilities in the large cities. You did 
that in a bill last year, but in practically every congressional 
district in the United States there are towns and cities where 
these facilities are lacking, They are just as much entitled to 
decent postal facilities as they are in New York or Chicago or 
Pittsburgh, and when you go back home and they ask you 
why Congress does not provide post-office buildings, Federal 
court buildings, more adequate and more decent postal facilities 
for our cities, our communities, and our growing towns in the 
agricultural States, your answer ought to be, “ Why, we gave 
what money we had back as a bonus to the big income-tax payers 
of the United States.” 

We need this money for the building of roads; we need it for 
the public health; we need it for education and for other various 
and sundry necessities that we are going to be faced with before 
this Congress adjourns. 

We also need to take care of our disabled World War vet- 
erans who sacrificed their health upon the altar of their coun- 
try in fighting the same war out of which a great many of 
these fortunes were made, 

Thousands of ex-service men to-day are not receiving ade- 
quate compensation, and under the restrictive laws and under 
the rulings of the Veterans’ Bureau many thousands of them 
have been denied any compensation at all. It is our duty to 
see that they are taken care of, and we are going to need a 
portion of this money for that purpose. 

As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] said, we are 
going to need it to pay off the national debt. Oh, I have heard 
a great deal about the reduction of the national debt, but I 
submit if you will find how much that debt has been reduced 
by money that has been received from the sale of surplus 
war materials you will see that at the present rate, especially 
if we keep up such legislation as this, the debt will be passed 
on to the third and fourth and even to the tenth generations. 

But there is another thing, and, ah, gentlemen, here is the 
reason for this bill, The gentleman from Iowa logically drove 
himself right up to this point and then gracefully retreated. 

Here is the reason for this hasty legislation: At the other 
end of the Capitol men have had the courage to say, “We 
are going to put agriculture on a par with industry.” They 
have had the courage and wisdom to say that so long as you 
give the benefits of special legislation to manufacturers, a high 
protective tariff to industry, we are going to demand that a 
reverse tariff be given to the farmer in the form of a debenture 
that will help to raise prices of farm commodities in this 
country and place agriculture on an economic leyel with indus- 

. The advocates of this measure realize that the amended 
tariff bill is going to come in here, and they realize that when 
it does come in with the debenture added you are going to 
be forced to vote on it. They know that that is the only way 
to offset the inequalities existing between industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Then you will hear from the other end of the Avenue the 
same old story—that if you give the farmers this relief, if you 
do not mind you will create a deficit. 

They will say. Why, if you pay these farmers the bonus, 
there will be a deficit.” You note they always call it a bonus. 
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The gentleman from Iowa referred to it as a bonus, but did not 
refer to the tariff on steel, the tariff on textiles, the tariff on 
aluminum, the tariff on chemicals, as a bonus; yet it is just 
as much of a bonus as it would be to give the farmers the 
debenture. 

I realize that this bill is going to pass. I hope, if it does, the 
body at the other end of the Capitol will debate it until next 
spring, until we have time to take care of other matters, to 
find out whether or not we are going to have a surplus, and 
then kill it. Then we may apply it to the national debt, so 
that we may not pass on to our children and our children’s 
children this enormous burden incurred by the World War, in 
order that the taxpayers who grew rich out of the war may 
escape this burden of taxes and reap benefits at the hands of 
the Government when, according to their own argument, they 
have passed the burden back to the ultimate consumer but do 
not propose to pass this tax refund back to them. [Applause,] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon]. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I per- 
haps would have been satisfied to say nothing on this matter 
had not my friend from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] rather thrown 
out a challenge for me to answer, and also on account of the 
wild statement made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin]. I do not think there is a man in this House, when he 
studies the conditions that exist to-day, can afford to be against 
this particular bill. [Applause] 

Now, my friend Mr. Ramsnyer’s position on this bill does 
not grow out of the terms of the bill, but out of the pronounce- 
ment of a policy which has been adopted by the administration. 

I have been here but a short time, but my observation has 
been that the policy of both parties has been practically the 
same in the retirement of the public debt. I am told by older 
Members on my side of the House that there has never been any 
great and prevailing difference between the two parties in this 
country on this particular question. 

Now, my friend from Iowa manifested more or less curiosity 
as to my position on whether or not this generation shall dis- 
charge this war debt, 

I have some very pronounced views on that, if they will be 
of any interest to my friend from Iowa. Whenever the business 
men of this country give mortgages for a great term of years, 
when great business concerns bond their business for a long 
term of years, beyond their lifetime in many instances, when 
municipalities float bonds for 20 and 30 years, when counties 
and even States in some instances negotiate bonds that go 
over a term of years beyond the life of the present generation, 
I think they do it for some very well-grounded reason, and I 
assume that for the same reason this great Government of ours 
has the right to prolong, if necessary, the settlement of our war 
debt so as to run over to some extent into the coming genera- 
tion. [Applause.] We did not hesitate to float war-time bonds 
which may affect future generations, When we play penny spend- 
ers on the question of developing the material resources of 
the country we hurt the generations of the future, and there is 
no man on the floor of this House who does not expect to give 
to the next generation a country the material wealth of which, 
and its development, is infinitely more than when he came into 
possession of it as a member of the present generation, 
yield HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

1d? 

Mr. RAGON. I would rather not now. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
he would yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman point out the differ- 
ence between a debt for a public improvement which will be 
of benefit to future generations and a debt for something that 
is passed, like a war? 

Mr. RAGON. I have only this answer: I am just as 
solicitous as any other gentleman on this floor for future genera- 
tions, but if thousands of our American soldiers, representing 
the present generation, could think enough of the future gen- 
erations to go to the battle fields of France and Belgium and 
give their liyes in order that this country may retain intact 
for the next generation our present civilization, then I say it is 
only fair for the next generation to pay part of the material 
debt that was incurred. [Applause,] Without hesitation I say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that if it were within my power 
and necessary to do so I would have my party adopt such a 
poiicy. That is all I care to say in answer to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer] because I think his fuss is not a 
fuss with the House. As I see it, and I say this with very 
great respect, his fuss is a fuss with the Republican caucus, 
and it seems to me that the fuss of our friends on the Republi- 
can side in other branches of this great Government is quite 
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enough at this time without my embarrassing my good friends 
here in the House by precipitating another fuss. 

Let us get down now to this resolution. This resolution pro- 
vides for a reduction of the normal tax, and when you get that 
reduction, you get a reduction of the income tax of every man 
in the United States. To my mind, from the standpoint of the 
humble citizen, there has not been a tax reduction bill in 25 
years that is so beneficial to him as this very resolution that 
you have before you, and some of these gentlemen who are 
shedding crocodile tears because they can not support this 
resolution are going to meet Bill Jones from up the forks of 
the creek in the next election, and he is going to say to them, 
“Why didn't you give me a 66 per cent reduction in the resolu- 
tion that granted to men who pay on $250,000 only a 4 per cent 
reduction?” 

How did all this come about? Let us go into the interesting 
history of it. We Democrats have had a great deal of fun, 
and I may address him thus with the very highest respect, 
out of “ Uncle Andy ” Mellon’s policy. That is what we usually 
call him, and I use the term with the very greatest degree of 
respect. We have been wont to say all of these many years 
that the only thing that he saw was that which was incorpor- 
ated in the small field of his own personal interest, and that his 
greatest personal interest is the great wealth he owns in this 
country, and, therefore, that nothing ever crossed his vision that 
would be of benefit to the common taxpayers of the United 
States. I am not affirming or denying the truth of that. I say 
that not only on this side of the aisle has that been true, but 
it has been true of some folks on the other side of the aisle. I 
do not know why the spirit of Santa Claus came over him so pro- 
foundly all of a sudden, but apparently it did. He called on the 
leaders in the House and in the Senate on both sides of the aisle 
and asked them for a conference. He said, “We want to do 
this, we want to reduce the small taxpayers’ tax, the man who 
is paying on an income of only $4,000, and give him a reduction 
of 66.66 per cent, while on the other hand we will give to the 
man who pays on an income of $250,000 a 4.52 per cent reduc- 
tion.” Let us visualize that assemblage. There sat a gentle- 
man who represented the active leader of the Senate on the 
minority side, who happens to come from my own State, who 
in all this time has not raised his voice to do otherwise than 
acclaim the wisdom of the act, that leader being represented by 
the Senator from Mississippi, Senator Harrison. What made 
Senator Rosrnson of Arkansas accede to this proposition? 
Down in Arkansas we have had hard times. 

The farmers, small business men, have been pretty hard hit. 
Then the stock market collapse has not hit the big fellows to 
the same hurt as it did the little fellows, little fellows with 
an income of from four to ten thousand dollars, all those who 
in the last few years had been dealing in the market for either 
speculative or investment purposes. Perhaps the Treasury 
Department was good enough to give to Senator ROBINSON 
the figures that I happen to have before me, He looked down 
in the State of Arkansas and he saw there were 17,338 income- 
tax payers in that State, and that those who paid on an income 
of $5,000 or less represented the tremendous number of 14,053 
individual taxpayers. Senator Ropinson, as the leader of 
the Senate, could well see that here was a great army, a vast 
majority of the taxpayers of his own State, who would be 
benefited to the amount of 66 per cent reduction in income tax. 
Then he might have looked further and seen that from the 
$5,000 to the $10,000 assessment there was another reduction 
of 66.66 per cent, and then he could have gone on down to 
where he took up those who pay on an income of $150,000 to 
$200,000, and there he would have found that within the borders 
of that State only 12 men paid on such an income, and that 
those 12 men are given a reduction of only 5.77 per cent. 

Oh, you talk about what the little fellow in this country is 
going to say. What is he going to say when he fancies you 
want to rob him of $25 or $30 reduction by your vote to-day? 
Well, I suppose Senator Rosinson became a little interested 
further and found that he had some of these fellows in Arkansas 
who paid on one or two million dollars, but in all the borders 
of that State there were only five such men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. I find I shall have to ask for a little more time. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. RAGON. He found that on the income tax of these five 
men there was a reduction of only 4.12 per cent. He had a 


representative down there in the person of Senator HARRISON, 
and so Senator Harrison must have used this as a text for his 
stand, and he found that in the State of Mississippi there were 
16,965 income-tax payers—individual taxpayers, understand—in 
the State of Mississippi; and so the acting Senate leader of 
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the Democratic Party from the great State of Mississippi per- 
haps became interested in how the percentage of reduction was 
affecting his State, and he found that in the State of Missis- 
sippi 16,053 men had their taxes reduced 66.66 per cent. The re- 
maining 900 would have their taxes reduced from 15 per cent 
to as low as 4.12, depending on how much greater than $25,000 
was the individual's income. 

I am glad to support the leadership of my party. We 
had a distinguished Member of Congress down there represent- 
ing our side, Mr. Garner, and I understand the chairman of 
my committee, Mr. HAwWIkr, and the majority leader [Mr. 
Trtson] were there, and every mother’s son of them agreed with 
the Secretary on this bill; and it looks to me, when they did 
that, that they attempted to“ out-Santa-Claus Santa Claus“ and 
went the Secretary of the Treasury one better. As much as I 
like my good friend from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], this time 
I must turn aside from his leadership and follow the leadership 
of the Senator from Mississippi and the gentleman from Texas 


[Mr. GARNER]. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the“ Senator” yield? 
Mr. RAGON. Yes. 


Mr. RANKIN. The Senator“ opposed the debenture on 
agricultural products in the last Congress. 

Mr. RAGON. I voted for it while I held my nose. 

Mr. RANKIN, The gentleman never opened his mouth. 

Mr. RAGON. If the gentleman had listened he would know 
that I did open my mouth, and the boys on this side and on that 
side tried to shoot me to pieces, and I said that, although it was 
not the best thing in the world, it was the best thing if you 
were going to increase the industrial tariff rates as did the 
Hawley bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. The farmer is not going to get any benefit 
from this because he pays no income tax. Is it not a fact that 
this money or expense has already been passed on to or collected 
from the ultimate consumer, and that none of these people or 
the corporations to whom it is paid back will ever pass it on 
back to the ultimate consumer? 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman has asked me a question. Let 
him sit down and I will answer him. In the first place, I want to 
go back to the debenture. I say to you, if you give me the 
Hawley bill as it passed here I will put a debenture in it. But 
if the gentleman from Mississippi does not know it, everyone 
else does, that the debenture has no chance of passing. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then you shut the door of hope in the face of 
the farmer. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman is making a defense here. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think I am succeeding very well. 

Mr. RAGON. If the gentleman has any golden dreams, if he 
has any vision of pearly gates or golden streets for the passage 
of the debenture, then he is the most optimistic man in America. 
I will say that frankly. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANEIN. There is no applause over here on this side, 
but it all comes from the high-tariff element of the North and 
East. ; 

Mr. RAGON. These boys over here are doing the same thing 
secretly. Most of them think the same way. 

I forgot to answer what the gentleman asked me in regard 
to Bill Jones. The gentleman says it is a bonus. The bill 
plainly states what it is. It hardly takes a “ half-minded” 
man to understand it. It provides that the taxes for 1929 shall 
be reduced so much. They are collected early this coming year. 
The gentleman says they have been passed on to the consumer. 
We have good business men in my district. I do not think 
there is any difference between them and the business men of 
New England or the business men of Texas or the business men 
of Oregon. They are not thinking about taxes. They are 
thinking about getting everything possible on God's green 
earth which can be utilized in increasing the profits of their 
business. The idea of a business man a year ahead figuring 
on passing on a percentage of 4.12 per cent? There are numer- 
ous employees in the Office Building drawing four thousand a 
year who are not on the salary roll as Congressmen. Some are 
clerks to individual Congressmen and some are clerks to com- 
mittees. They are the ones that get this 66.66 per cent. It is 
the poor fellows who are working in the offices, the men who are 
hopping counters, the men on small salaries, They are the men 
who get the benefit from this bill. 

But I say to you that Bill Jones up and down this country 
also looks out from behind counters, where he measures out 
calico as well as to follow the plow, and Bill Jones works in 
my office and he works in your office, and he is entitled to this 
reduction if anyone on God's green footstool is entitled to it. 
The farmer who has made his $3,500, if he be a married man 
or even a single man, is entitled to it. Those are the people 


who get the 66 per cent reduction under this resolution. My 
friend from Iowa and my friend from Mississippi may shed all 
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the crocodile tears they will, but in the shedding thereof they 
ee give solace to the ultrarich who profit little under 

I say to you frankly that the committee which met with 
Mr. Mellon and your Ways and Means Committee have said, 
“We will have no partisan politics in this tax reduction; we 
are going to unite together, and we are going to the front, and 
we are going to give this reduction,” meant what they said; 
and if we think much of the rank and file of the taxpayers we 
must sustain these committees, 

I must disagree slightly with another Mississippi friend. I 
do not think we should give another 1 per cent to corporations 
at this time. I came to that conclusion after I left the com- 
mittee, because I had an open mind in the committee. 

We are in this situation in this country right now: No one 
knows, as I see it, about the immediate future, nor can there be 
an accurate prophecy about the immediate future with securi- 
ties in the condition they are now in and the stock market's 
influence thereon. Then you have another condition on which 
you must figure, and that is the amount of customs duties 
which may be expected, owing to this muddle on the tariff. 
We have raised, I am proud to say, the tariff on agriculture in 
many instances, and I believe they will stay there, and I believe 
nearly everyone will vote for those raises. However, if large 
reductions are made which will affect the customs receipts, then 
it can be expected that the revenues will be less than they have 
been, and this must be considered, With these uncertainties 
considered, a further reduction of $90,000,000 on the corporation 
tax would be rather hazardous. A large reduction of revenues 
at this time, it seems to me, is a matter upon which the Treas- 
ury should enter with a great amount of caution, such as I feel 
they are doing in this recommended reduction, If they can make 
this reduction, which will fall to a great extent to the benefit 
of the weaker citizens of this country from a financial stand- 
point, then, my friends, I am glad to add my feeble voice. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, when Mississippi and 
Arkansas Clamor for tax reduction and Georgia comes down 
into a huddle with Arkansas I suppose that New York in self- 
defense will have to go along. 

Now, this so-called reduction has been sold to the people of 
my State. The sales talk in the last few weeks since it was 
recommended has been so effective in my State that in my 
representative capacity I can do nothing else than vote for it. 
Its moral effect is greater than its financial benefit. But let 
us not call it a tax reduction resolution. Let us be frank about 
it. It is only a resolution for deferring the partial payment of 
necessary taxes. That is all it is. Under the conditions that 
it comes to us, considering the financial, commercial, and indus- 
trial situation that we are in at the present time, it may be 
well to defer the partial payment of the necessary taxes next 
year to a later date. As an expedient the proposed resolution is 
serving a very useful purpose. Only as an expedient do I vote 
for the resolution. The failure of Congress at this time to 
follow through the announcement of the Treasury Department 
and the hope extended to the business of the country might 
prove very disadvantageous. 

But the fundamentals of our financial system, which makes 
it so easy for Congress to pass a resolution of this kind, is what 
I object to. I go even further than the objections stated by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer], where he states 
thut this might delay or prolong the payment of our national 
debt. It will undoubtedly do so if we are hereafter remiss in 
our duty. Under our system we can sit here as aldermen and 
vote a reduction of taxes without any idea or an intelligent 
understanding of the financial condition of the Government. We 
are never called upon to meet a deficit. Do you realize that, 
gentlemen? At this very moment we are confronted with huge 
Budget requirements, and at the same time reducing taxes. 

On one hand you have a resolution reducing taxes, and here 
you have the message of the President of the United States to 
Congress which, if carried out, will increase the expenditures 
of this Government by several hundred million dollars. Let us 
act to-day with our eyes open. We are going to haye a deficit 
next fiscal year and the year after that, yet the American people 
may not realize it either now or then. Many Members of Con- 
gress will not know about it because, I repeat, we are not called 
upon to raise revenue to make up a deficit nt any time. Our 
spending system is continuous and borrowing is automatic. All 
we do is to authorize the expenditure of money. If there is 
enough money in the Treasury to meet those expenditures they 
are paid out of revenues, but if there is not sufficient the See- 
retary of the Treasury automatically goes out and borrows 
money to pay current expenses, We hear statements made very 
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often in editorials, by speakers, and even by Members of Con- 
gress, about our surplus, Sometimes the momentary money on 
hand-or the cash balance on hand at a given day or at the end 
of any fiscal quarter is treated and talked of as surplus. We 
say we have $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 on hand. But that 
may not be correct at all, because perhaps on the day previous 
the Secretary of the Treasury might have gone out and bor- 
rowed that money in order to have sufficient cash to meet the 
current expenditures in the next quarter. I believe that every 
two years there should be an automatic stop to the borrowing 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury and Congress com- 
pelled to meet the deficit, including sinking-fund requirements 
for the national debt. We would then have to sit up and take 
notice, and the American people would know whether we are 
living within our revenues or not. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for any legislative body 
to spend money. It is not at all difficult for a Secretary of the 
Treasury with the resources of the United States back of him 
to borrow money. The present system fails to bring right back 
to Congress a real day of reckoning. We may authorize for 
the next fiscal year expenditures way above the actual revenue 
of the Government and the difference would simply be added 
to our national debt. This could be repeated by several suc- 
cessive Congresses, and in that way increase the national debt 
to such an extent as to compel the next generation to pay not 
only the cost of the last war but also for current expenses 
of the present generation. The Undersecretary of the Treasury 
was most frank before the committee yesterday. He stated the 
system very concisely in reply to a question by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt]. Permit me to read 
from Mr. Mills’s statement: 


I do not think the situation can be compared to the pre-war days, 
because as a matter of fact the balance which we carry in the banks 
under our present system of financing is entirely dependent on the 
amount of certificates that we sell on the preceding-quarter day. 

As a practical matter to-day, if we did have a deficit of, say, $50,- 
000,000 or $75,000,000, all that it would mean would be that on the 
preceding June 15, or possibly in March, we would have sold $50,- 
000,000 or $75,000,000 more of Treasury certificates than we otherwise 
would. 

The question of a balanced Budget to-day is a question of principle 
the principle that every fiscal year is a single entity; that in so far 
as the Treasury is concerned on the ist of July every single year it 
starts from zero and it proposes during the next 12 months not to spend 
one penny more than is actually received in receipts during that 12 
months’ period. Then you close your books again. 

After all June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, are two arbitrary dates, 
but there is involved one of the most fundamental principles of sound 
publie finance; that is, that you shall balance your budget during a 12 
months’ period. 

But as a practical matter, Mr. HULL, the 30th of June is no different 
from our standpoint than the 30th of December. On the 15th of De- 
cember, taking into consideration tax receipts and maturing certificates, 
we will borrow enough to meet the maturing certificates and to have 
enough funds on hand and no more to carry us until March. 

On March 15 we will repeat the process and, end of the fiscal year 
or no end of the fiscal year, we will repeat the process on June 15. 


That is my fundamental objection to our financial system and 
not particularly to this temporary relief which, of course, sooner 
or later the taxpayers will have to make up. 

A great deal has been said about the 66 per cent benefit and 
the 4 per cent benefit. Everyone knows you can do anything 
you want with percentages. It is sufficient to state that there 
are 2,434,000 taxpayers paying income taxes during the last 
fiscal year, and 2,059,000 paid $32,861,000, while 375,000 paid 
$1,109,000,000. These figures speak for themselves, and you can 
juggle your percentages any way you want, but you can readily 
see where the benefit will accrue. 

Gentlemen, another matter which was brought up by the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury yesterday at the hearing was 
the fact that the appropriations of Congress are by no means 
the real measure of the expenditures of the Government. If 
this is so, it would seem that we are called upon to appropriate 
every year a great deal more than is really expended. 

If we are to keep control of the finances of the country, 
as was intended by the founders and as specifically provided 
in the Constitution, it would seem to me that Congress ought 
to more carefully scrutinize. the regulations of the Budget and 
cut down appropriations if we are appropriating more than can 
properly and efficiently be expended. 

The President in his message, on page 4, states that the total 
appropriation recommended is $3,830,445,131. This is the esti- 
mated appropriation for the next fiscal year, but this does not 
include the fixed commitments of the Government, which bring 
the estimated appropriations for next year up to $4,102,938,700. 


Taking this amount into. consideration and taking the most 
optimistic view of the Treasury Department as to the antici- 
pated surplus for the fiscal years 1931 and 1932, and the recom- 
mendations in the President’s message with respect to his 
building program, you can readily see that next year at this 
time Congress will be confronted with a deficit of several hun- 
dred million dollars on the current expenses of the Government. 

In this estimated appropriation contained in the President’s 
message there is no allowance made for the requirements of 
your Farm Board. Some one here to-day suggested, Oh, well, 
the money that is loaned is going to be repaid.” Well, it may 
be repaid at some time, but there is no one here, I am sure, 
who will believe that any amount that is loaned by the Farm 
Board this year or next year will be paid for several years to 
come, if at all. 

Gentlemen, this resolution will pass, but let it be known that 
we are simply deferring the time when these same taxpayers 
will be called upon to meet the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and I submit to the Committee on Ways and Means the 
need of studying our present financial system and so arranging 
it that at the end of every Congress, before the Congress expires, 
if there is a deficit, and I mean by that a difference between the 
actual revenues of the Government and the expenditures, that 
the Congress should then and there provide the means for mak- 
ing up that deficit and not permit it to run automatically, thus 
increasing the national debt, which carries, of course, the inter- 
est charges along with it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentleman think that the tre- 
mendous crash on the stock market justifies his contention that 
there is likely to be a deficit in the Treasury next year? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When you consider the figures I gave of 
the small number of taxpayers who are paying the greater 
amount of the taxes, you will realize that the smaller number, of 
course, are in the higher brackets and a slight difference in 
business conditions or in industrial conditions will certainly 
lower the revenue from income-tax sources. Personally, I expect 
quite a material reduction from income-tax sources for 1929— 
ealendar year. You see, our one big source of revenue is the 
income tax, so at this time we should anticipate a reduced reve- 
nue from that source in the next year and perhaps the year 
following. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman spoke about our deficit next 
year, of probably $200,000,000. 

Mr. LaGUARIA. At least that, I think. 

Mr. DUNBAR. And the gentleman stated that if this went 
on, succeeding Congresses might be called upon to increase taxes 
to make up the deficit by reason of the increase in our Federal 
indebtedness; and while our deficit next year may be $200,- 
000,000, yet, by reason of money diverted from the sinking fund, 
by reason of money diverted which has been caused by reduc- 
tion in the interest payable on the public debt, all of which is 
applicable to a reduction of the publie debt, our balance sheet 
might show a deficit of $200,000,000, when there would actually 
be a reduction in our public debt of five or six hundred million 
dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Oh, no. 

Mr. DUNBAR. So that no futwre generation would be called 
upon to make up this deficit. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman assumes a state of fact 
which I did not state. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did not. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. When I talk about a deficit I mean an 
actual deficit over and above the sinking-fund allowance for the 
reduction of the national debt. 

Mr. DUNBAR. But that deficit will not occasion an increase 
in our national debt. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, of course it will. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How does the gentleman figure that? Last 
year our surplus was between two hundred and three hundred 
million dollars, yet our national debt was decreased $905,000,000, 
or $600,000,000 more than our surplus, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly, because we appropriated and 
paid directly into the sinking fund some $375,000,000 and we 
received part of the amount to make up the $600,000,000 from 
foreign countries, and the rest was what the gentleman calls a 
surplus which was applied as a reduction of the national debt; 
but if we continue to expend more money than the amount of 
the revenues of the Government under present taxes, then we 
will not be able to reduce the national debt and it will con- 
stantly grow. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman's assumption is that if our 
deficit next year is two hundred or three hundred million dol- 
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lars—if we keep on increasing the deficit until it gets up to 
$900,000,006 there will be no reduction of the public debt. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; we never have to make up the real 
actual deficit. 

Mr. DUNBAR, The proposition here, even if the gentleman’s 
position is true, that we would not be called upon for three or 
five years to make up the deficit? Is it not the duty of the next 
Congress to say that for the year it operates there shall be no 
deficit so as to affect our national debt? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is our duty in considering every 
appropriation bill. It is exactly what every Congress should be 
made to do. Either conduct the Government within the actual 
revenue, or else provide for the difference, and not let it go 
automatically on the national debt. 

Mr. DUNBAR. It is the duty of Congress to say that we 
will do nothing to make a deficit which will affect the payment 
on the public debt. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Treasury Department knows pretty 
well what the income for 1929 is and they know approximately 
what the appropriations are going to be for 1929 and 1930, so 
that we may be in the position I have stated in 1932 or 1933. 

Mr. DUNBAR. That is true, and we are not facing that situ- 
ation on the increase of the public debt. We are not confronted 
with any increase in the public debt at this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are confronted with it in consider- 
ing every appropriation bill for the next fiscal year. We are 
constantly confronted with it. Statesmen must always look to 
the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to we gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hock] 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and members of os committee, 
I say to you frankly that it is with a great deal of personal 
regret that I feel constrained to oppose this resolution. I do 
not agree with some of the arguments that have been made 
against it, but I do agree with the conclusion reached. 

Day before yesterday the President transmitted to Congress 
a message which I regard as a very great and constructive 
message. With nearly all of the message I am in hearty accord, 
and more than that, I have faith in the administration; I believe 
in the program and purposes of the President, But since I can 
not go along in this matter and since I will vote against the 
resolution, I felt that I should at least take a few moments 
to summarize briefly the reasons which impel me to vote 
against it. 

In the first place, I think it is evident and was admitted by 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury himself, that it is impos- 
sible, in view of present conditions, for anyone to foretell with 
any degree of certainty what the financial situation of the 
Treasury will be at the end of the fiscal year. 

Let me quote from the hearings the statement by Mr. Mills, 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury: 

Moreover, the problem of estimating future revenue is attended by 
extraordinary difficulties at the present time, due to the existence of a 
number of factors the effect of which it is almost impossible to foresee. 


Quoting again: 

We are not only faced with the usual problem of determining the 
business trend during the current calendar year, and of forecasting 
the business trend during the caning calendar year, but we are con- 
fronted with the difficult problem of determining what effect the pre- 
elpitous decline of security values recently witnessed will have on the 
profits from security transactions, which unquestionably yielded a very 
large income in 1928 and for the first eight months of the calendar 
year 1929. 


That being the case, I do not believe it is a wise policy to cut 
as close to the line as the Undersecretary proposes. 

My second reason is that the President has just urged the 
States of the Union and the business organizations of the country 
to enter upon a program of needed building operations and other 
large expenditures. I believe that in that movement, which is 
based upon the sound condition of business in America, he has 
again shown a constructive leadership and rendered a fine public 
service. But let us face the proposition that that thing brings 
to us. Certainly the Federal Government in that sort of a pro- 
gram is going to be asked to do its full share, and I have no 
doubt that it will do it. For instance, the President recom- 
mends considerable increase in the appropriations for good roads. 
I do not know how much, but already there is a well-organized 
movement—an< the chairman of our good roads committee has 
announced it already—to increase from $75,000,000 to $125,000,- 
000 for next year the annual appropriation for good roads. If 
that is done, and the President recommends some increase, how 
much we do not know, there is $50,000,000 in one item which is 
not included in the estimates of the departments, 
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The President has recommended larger appropriations for the 
more rapid development of our inland waterways system. How 
much it will be we do not know; but we know, if we carry out 
the policy announced by the President—and it is going to have 
behind it a tremendous sentiment in the country—that a con- 
siderable number of millions will be added to the appropriations. 
Many other illustrations might be given. Under these circum- 
stances I think we would better husband our present revenue 
resources, 

Not only is the Federal Government going to do its full share, 
but I confess to you the only fear I have in connection with the 
proposition is that taking advantage of this movement, this 
psychology for increased expenditure, for buildings and all that, 
both the States and the Federal Government will be led into 
unwise expenditures. Certainly we are going to increase ex- 
penditures beyond those estimated for in this budget, and upon 
which recommendation for this action is based. 

In the third place, and I shall give just four reasons for my 
observations, as has been many times said in this debate, this 
is not a proposal for permanent reduction of taxes for next 
year. I agree with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 
that this is virtually a remittance of taxes which have prac- 

tically accrued, because they cover solely the incomes of the 
calendar year which is now almost to a close. This is not like 
a tax on property which must be paid whether there is income 
or not. The taxes we are proposing to remit are taxes based 
solely on income that has already been made. 

The tax is graded according to the size of the income and 
does not begin for a married man until his net income, after 
exemptions and deductions, exceeds $3,500. The tax on a 
$4,000 net income is now only $5.63, on an $8,000 net income 
$56.25, and so on. For the lower incomes subject to tax the 
remittance would of course be small but for the larger income 
the remittance would be comparatively large. If permanent re- 
duction in the rates, from top to bottom, can wisely be made 
under all the circumstances, when we know the facts, it should 
of course be done. 

Now as to reducing the war debt. I agree entirely with the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] on that proposition. We 
should keep faith and we should continue at least as substantial 
reductions as have been made under existing policy. 

We applied upon the national debt last year something over 
$990,000,000. In order to produce a showing of the estimated 
surplus at the end of the fiscal year the Treasury proposes to 
apply only $630,000,000 on the reduction of the debt. In other 
words, in order to show a surplus, it is proposed that for, next 
year we shall apply on the debt $270,000,000 less than we applied 
on the debt last year. We still have a national debt of about 
$17,000,000,000, upon which the taxpayers of America are paying 
annually something like $650,000,000 in interest charges alone. 
I believe it would be the part of wisdom, if this tax surplus 
which is anticipated should develop and we can use it for some 
other purpose, to apply it in still further reduction of the 
national debt, which would mean permanent tax reduction by 
reducing the annual interest charge to that extent, 

The fourth and last thing I suggest is with reference to the 
question of whether this tax has been passed on. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], for whom I have the highest 
respect, has sought to ridicule the idea that any part of this tax 
has been passed on. I do not say it has all been passed on. 
No one can say how much has been passed on, but here is 
$90,000,000 of corporation tax on an income already made for 
the calendar year 1929 that we propose to remit. It is a new 
doctrine here that people do not seek to pass on taxes. I confess 
I have never yet heard that argument advanced, and I was 
surprised that it received as much applause as it received here. 

Of course, there are many cases where people can not pass a 
tax on, but certainly the business man in figuring his taxes for 
this year estimates his tax the same as any other part of the 
expense of doing. business in so far as he can do it, and certainly 
just as far as he finds it economically possible to do so he passes 
it on to the consumer the same as he passes on every otber part 
of the expense of doing business, What part of this $90,000,000 
is passed on I do not know. 

I do not follow the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 
where he argued, apparently, that it is all a bounty. I do not 
agree with that. If that were the conclusion, we could never 
reduce taxes, because we would say that it would be a bounty. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSETER. I referred only to the law applying retro- 
actively to the taxes that had accrued, just like this is a propo- 
sition to remit taxes that are accrued. 

Mr. HOCH. I may not have understood the gentleman; but if 
I now understand him, I do not quite agree with his reasoning 
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on this point. While I oppose the retroactive feature, I do not 
oppose it upon the ground that it is all a bounty. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I must be made right there. I never 
argued that it is a bounty. I did argue from the statement 
made in support of this tax that it is to stimulate business, that 
the taking of taxes that are accrued and returning them to the 
taxpayer in order to stimulate business gives it a characteristic 
in the nature of a gratuity or a bounty. 

Mr. HOCH. I gladly accept the gentleman’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hocx]. 

Mr. HOCH. But I repeat, that while I do not agree with 
anyone who would say that this is all a bounty, I do contend 
that in so far as this tax has been passed on it is a bounty. 
In so far as a business concern has already collected the tax 
from the consumer he holds it as a trustee for the Government. 
We propose to say to him, “ You have collected this tax from 
the consumer, and now we are going to let you keep it.“ Just 
to the extent that he has collected this tax and we remit it, to 
that extent we are giving a bounty. I have upon other oc- 
casions, in connection with other tax bills, uniformly opposed, 
for that and other reasons, retroactive features of tax bills, and 
I can not change my position in this case. I believe that the 
same argument that has applied to other cases applies in this 
case. To the extent that this tax has been collected we are 
failing to give it back to the people who have really paid it and 
would be entitled to it. I am in favor of any proper permanent 
reduction in tax rates to apply to the future, where known con- 
ditions justify it. Of course, this resolution will pass by a 
large majority. But for the reasons that I have stated, and 
with great respect for both Republican and Democratic leaders 
and others who have united in supporting this measure, I must 
respectfully differ from them on this proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized. J 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I fear the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hoch] misunderstood the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Racon]. The gentleman from Arkansas said that it 
would be silly to think that one of these business men would 
pass this tax refund on back to the ultimate consumers, or 
the masses of the people from whom it was collected by these 
large taxpayers. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. RaGon] also said that 
he had to hold his nose to vote for the debenture, which would 
have increased the price of cotton 2 cents a pound, or $10 
a bale, to every farmer in Arkansas, Mississippi, and every 


other cotton-growing State, and would have advanced the price, 


of wheat 21 cents a bushel to the wheat growers of the country. 
But he does not have to hold his nose to vote to give back to 
the big income-tax payers of the country this $160,000,000. If 
the debenture had been in effect, the farmers of Arkansas 
would have received about $14,000,000 more for their cotton, 
and so would the farmers of Mississippi, during this year 1929, 

Permit me to say to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Racon] that the Senators he named in his argument most 
heartily supported the debenture in the Senate and helped to 
place it on both the farm bill and tariff bill by amendments. 
They did not haye to hold their noses to do so. Practically 
every other Democratic Senator, and especially those from agri- 
cultural States, supported it without holding their noses. Sena- 
tor Boram, of Idaho; Senator Norris, of Nebraska; Senator 
Jounson, of California; and other Republican and Progressive 
Senators, who are in sympathy with the great agricultural 
masses, supported it whole-heartedly. And so far as the record 
shows not one of them had to hold his nose. 

It was recommended by Alexander Hamilton along with a 
high protective tariff on manufactured articles. Hamilton, the 
great financial wizard, thus recommended the putting of agri- 
culture on a parity with industry. 

It is no new scheme. It was used in England for more than 
a hundred years, or until her population became so dense that 
she didn’t raise sufficient agricultural products to supply them. 
It is used in Germany and in other European countries, and has 
worked successfully to give agriculture the same benefits which 
the American tariff now gives to industry. 

But the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] presumed to 
pronounce the death sentence on the debenture by informing us 
“frankly” that it would never become a law. I am here to in- 
form him “ frankly” that it will become a law unless the tariff 
is reduced and agriculture put on a parity with industry in some 
other way, or we will carry this battle to the people until we 
force real farm relief at the hands of Congress, 
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He reads from statistics to inform us that 17,000 income tax- 
payers in Arkansas and 16,000 in Mississippi will be benefited 
by the passage of this so-called tax reduction bill. His very 
figures show that nearly 2,000,000 people in each of those States 
are left out and that not one person out of every thousand in 
Arkansas and Mississippi will receive one penny of benefit from 
this bill, while every man, woman, and child in those States 
would haye been made more prosperous had the debenture been 
put into effect when the farm bill was passed at the last session. 

These hundreds of thousands of farmers in Mississippi and 
Arkansas, who will not get a cent of this $160,000,000, which 
you are paying over to the large income-tax payers of the 
country, are going to have their taxes to pay in a short time, 
whether they haye made one dollar of profit this year or not. 
Their taxes are burdensome. Think for a moment of the multi- 
tude of farmers whose homes have been sold under the ham- 
mer as a result of these high-protective policies, out of which a 
yast majority of the big income-tax payers of the country have 
made their fortunes. Look around at the distress in the agri- 
cultural States which these policies have produced. These peo- 
ple need relief a great deal worse than do those men of large 
incomes to whom this $160,000,000 is to be paid over. The 
debenture would have given the farmers that relief. 

4 LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
re 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Those taxes that the gentleman refers to 
are not Federal taxes. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; these farmers do not pay Federal income 
taxes, but it is from them that the profits, out of which these 
income taxes grew, have been collected. The farmer rarely 
makes enough to pay income taxes on. 

But the farmers of this country are becoming aroused; they 
are behind the Senate in the effort put forth there to give 
agriculture the benefits of the tariff through the debenture. 
This fight is on, and we propose to continue our efforts to pass 
the debenture and put agricuiture on equality with industry. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed to read the resolu- 
tion for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bec. 2. This joint resolution shall take effect as of January 1, 1929, 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the la&t 
word. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
more or less of an agreement, a kind of general agreement, not 
in an official way but an agreement as to this resolution in 
reference to amendments; and while I regret very profoundly 
that there was not a reduction made in the corporation tax, 
yet in view of all the circumstances, some of which I have 
learned since I made my remarks a few moments ago, at this 
time I will not press my proposed amendment to reduce the tax 
to 10 per cent. But I hope that some time in the near future 
another reduction will be made in this tax. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ~ 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Page 2, line 2, 
after the figures 1929“ insert: “ Provided, That every official and 
employee of the Government shall be subject to every provision of the 
income tax laws and shall pay according to the schedule applicable to 
his or her salary.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the proposed amendment is not germane. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In what respect? 

Mr, HAWLEY. I think it is so evident that I will not take 
the time to go into particulars. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. MeCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, in offering this amendment I have in mind that 
class of war exemptions that were made when this country was 
engaged in difficulties with countries abroad. I am in favor of 
this bill as it was written, but it was my thought that the time 
had arrived when we should wipe out the provision under which 
a certain class are now enjoying a degree of favoritism which 
is not accorded to others connected with the Government. 

For instance, I especially refer to one class, those who are 
connected with the Army and the Navy. Some have, in addi- 
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tion to their salary, what is called longevity pay. Some have 
allowances for quarters. Some have dependent allowances, 
Some have free use of automobiles. Some in the Cavalry have 
free use of horses. Some in the air division of the Government 
have free airplanes for their use. Some are able to buy their 
grocery supplies at wholesale cost. Some have houses with free 
rent. Some have free medical service. Some have free rail- 
road transportation. Some have free boat passage. Some 
have free freight transportation from one post to another with- 
out charge. And when you take into consideration that the 
number of privileges that they have is so much greater than 
those enjoyed in any other branch of the public service, it 
seems to me the time has arrived when we should put them 
on the same basis as others who draw salaries from this 
Government. 

I am informed that there is a movement on foot at the present 
time to increase their salaries to a figure much higher than that 
which is now drawn by those in the legislative department of 
the Government. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In a minute. What I have 
in mind is that the peace-time service that they are now per- 
forming is not such that they are entitled to be placed in a 
special class where they do not have to pay income taxes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they do have to pay income taxes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am not a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but I know that there is a class 
of officers in both branches of the service who are exempt from 
paying an income tax on their services when abroad, and it was 
my impression that they receive special exemption at the present 
time. However, I am willing to take the gentleman’s word for 
the statement for the reason he has been an officer in the flying 
“service and should know. 

If my information is correct, Mr. Chairman, there are others 
who receive special consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The only Government officials who do not 
pay income taxes are Federal judges who were in office prior 
to the enactment of the income tax law, and that is because of 
the constitutional provision. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not believe we should 
have any favored classes who draw salaries from the Govern- 
ment. . 

- Mr. LAGUARDIA. The judges are protected by the Consti- 
tution. We can not decrease their salaries during their tenure 
of office, so that they are the only ones who are exempt. 

Mr. McCLINTIGC of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize 
that this amendment is subject to a point of order and my main 
object in bringing it to the attention of this House at this time 
was to acquaint the Members with that movement which is on 
foot to increase the salaries in the Army and Navy to a figure 
much higher than I think they are entitled to receive. 

Especially is this true when it is taken into consideration 
that the peace-time service of officers in these two branches of 
the Government is not coupled with anything that could be 
termed unpleasant; also it is true that the number of 
gratuities now enjoyed by the officers in the service, if appraised, 
would cause their salaries to be a very much higher figure. 
When it is known that President Hoover has said that our 
officers in the Army and Navy are the highest paid in any 
country in the world, I am hoping that every Member will give 
full consideration to this subject before agreeing to favor a 
further increase of salary. I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the joint resolution back to the House 
with the recommendation that the joint resolution do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sroan, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying had under consideration House Joint Resolu- 
tion 133, reducing rates of income tax for the calendar year 
1929, had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the joint resolution do pass. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the joint resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution wns ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Eighteen 
gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were refused. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Tison) there were—ayes 
282, noes 17. 

So the joint resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hawtey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


INCOME-TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have five legislative days in which to extend their 
own remarks on the House joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their own remarks on the joint resolution just 
passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, death and taxes come to every 
man and anything that can postpone the first or reduce the 
second certainly is welcome. The tax reduction bill proposes 
to reduce Federal income taxes 1 per cent on all normal and 
corporation taxes for the year 1929. That reduction will save 
about $160,000,000 to Federal income-tax payers. 

Under existing law no Federal income tax is paid by any 
married man with a net annual income of $3,500 or less. I 
supported the $3,500 exemption in the present law, and probably 
less than 10 per cent of our people receive more than that 
amount net income. Tax reduction under the pending bill for 
illustration will be: 
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1A total tax of $14,870, including surtax, is paid on $100,000. 


A 66 per cent reduction on the smaller incomes and of 5.70 
per cent on incomes of $100,000 affects only the normal tax. 
Surtax is only paid on net incomes over $10,000 and is in addi- 
tion to the normal tax. The surtax is not changed by this bill. 
The corporation tax on net income has been cut from 12 per 
cent to 11 per cent. After exempting or reducing all taxes paid 


to less than $2 on incomes of $7,000 or under, the bill retains a 


tax of over $230,000 on a million-dollar income, or nearly one- 
quarter of the income. 

In addition to our efforts in past years to relieve small tax- 
payers the bill recommends a 66 per cent reduction on a $7,000 
net income, with a total tax of $1.88. Men with large incomes 
due to surtaxes can afford to pay a larger proportionate share 
for the support of their Government. 

Any Federal, individual, and corporate tax reduction will help 
income-tax payers with their local, State, and municipal taxes, 
and will aid industries throughout the country by stabilizing 
business generally. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
letter written by me and published in the Tulsa Daily World, 
of Tulsa, Okla. on November 16, 1929, upon the subject of 
income-tax reduction. 

It is good news, indeed, to the multitude of taxpayers with small 
incomes to receive the announcement of this large reduction in income 
taxes, and it is proposed to make the same effective on the incomes of 
1929. It is a sound policy of taxation to give the big end of the 
reduction to the small-tax payer, and although we go on the theory 
that all men are equal and equal in their capacity to govern, and 
exalt the common man so far as his share in the control of the Goy- 
ernment is concerned, when it comes to bear the burden of the cost of 
government we recognize that men are vastly unequal in their ability 
to earn and their ability to pay and that the tax burden should be 
borne most largely by those who are best able to bear it. This has been 
the policy of Secretary Mellon throughout his useful years in dealing 
with income-tax reductions. 

In my opinion, however, the indirect value of this tax reduction is 
incalculable and far outweighs the direct pecuniary savings. It is a 
conclusive and unanswerable argument to show the soundness of busi- 
ness conditions in the country as a whole and the wide spread of 
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prosperity. Income taxes are only paid by people who have made the 
income, and enough of our citizens have made the income during 1929, 
and under the present rate would be required to pay into the Govern- 
ment more money chan the Government needs, and it is proposed to 
change the rate so as to relieve the taxpayer from paying in this 
additional amount. 

The Mellon polity of reducing taxes along with the gradual and 
reasonable reduction of the national debt has proyen its soundness over 
the policy of a more rapid liquidation of the debt and not reducing 
taxes, becanse the money that is not collected for income tax is 
allowed to remain in the citizens’ hands and continues in the avenues 
and channels of active business, while if paid on the Government debt 
it is largely reinvested in frozen securities. 

The fiscal policy of the last more than eight years is, in my opinion, 
the striking triumph of the executive department of our Government. 
Secretary Mellon has kept the balance of taxation so as to increase 
prosperity and not destroy it. The public mind is sometimes like a 
small boy who is scared of the spooks and the dark and what may be 
just around the corner, This tax reduction will bring to such timid 
people the reassurance from the Government which they need that there 
aren't any spooks, that there is nothing in the dark to be afraid of, 
and that there aren’t any bad detours around the corner, but the road 
goes straight on and up. Of course, on any road there may be careless, 
stupid, and reckless drivers, who try to go farther and faster than they 
can with the car they have. They can't drive without gas and they 
can't keep a $5,000 car indefinitely if they can only make the first 
payment on it. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a statement by my colleague [Mr. QUAYLE) regarding the lay- 
off in the Brooklyn Navy Yard and commending the President 
for his attitude in determining to hold the men at work there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by publishing a statement 
made by his colleague [Mr. Quay]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

As a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs and a Representative 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., I called a conference of New York Members to 
consider ways and means of preventing the threatened lay off of ap- 
proximately 1,500 men now employed in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Many of these men have worked for the Government for many years 
and grown gray in service. To cast them out, particularly at the 
period of Christmas, would indeed bring great suffering and hardship. 
It appeared that there was plenty of repair work to be done on naval 
vessels, but the program of such work only required the service of these 
men at later dates, and that meanwhile most of the foundries, machine 
shops, and docks at the yard would have to remain in complete idle- 
ness. Common sense should have dictated a policy of helpfulness and 
an anticipation of the time of carrying out the program of repairing 
ships, so as to prevent the lay off. 

The response to my call for a conference was ready and cordial. 
Congressmen GEORGE W. Linpsay, Lorixg M. Black, Jr., WILLIAM F. 
Brunner, THOMAS H. CULLEN, ANDREW L. Somers, PATRICK J. 
Canter, EMANUEL CELLER, DaviD J. O'CONNELL, ANNING S. PRALL, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, CHRISTOPHER D. SULLIVAN, WILLIAM I. Smovics, 
Joun J. BOYLAN, JOHN J. O'CONNOR, SOL BLOOM, ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 
FRANK OLIVER, James M. FITZPATRICK, PARKER CORNING, JOSEPH A. 
Gavacan, and James M. Mgap met with me in the room of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

In the interim the distinguished junior Senator from New York, Hou. 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, had become interested, primarily because of his 
deep and abiding concern in the problém of unemployment; and, sec- 
ondarily, because of his solicitude for so vast a number of expert men 
who were about to be severed from their employment at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. He had already sucessfully interviewed and interceded 
with President Hoover, and had been assured by him that the intoler- 
able situation threatening at the Brooklyn Navy Yard would be pre- 
vented. Senator WaGNER addressed the gentlemen from New York who 
had assembled and recited what he had accomplished to help prevent 
the threatened cessation of work at the yard. He had easily convinced 
the President of the merit of his plea and that of the assembled Con- 
gressmen. It would have been rather anomalous for the President to 
encourage vast building construction throughout the country and hold 
conferences without end to reassure the business world and prevent 
unemployment and at the same time permit the Government to dis- 
courage building on its own. account in its own navy yard with con- 
sequent unemployment. 

As a result of the fine work of the distinguished Senator from New 
York and as a result of the conference of Representatives who had 
adopted the hereinafter appearing resolution, we can now safely say 
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that there will be no labor lay-off at th® Brooklyn Navy Yard and no 
retrenchment of repair work on naval vessels there. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas the President of the United States is engaged in an 
earnest effort to prevent unemployment in privately controlled indus- 
try, as well as in public works in Nation, States, and cities; and 

“Whereas notice of lay off bas been given to large numbers of 
civilian employees at the New York Navy Yard in the near future; and 

“Whereas Senator Roperrt F. Wagner has brought the employment 
situation in the New York Navy Yard to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who thereupon assured Senator WAGNER 
that he would endeavor to prevent unemployment in the New York 
Navy Yard; and 

“ Whereas, according to the annexed schedule, there is necessary 
repair and overhauling of naval vessels in and about New York Harbor 
which could be allocated to the New York Navy Yard, preventing a 
labor lay off: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the New York delegation, That we re- 
spectfully request the Secretary of the Navy to allocate a portion of 
the work shown in the annexed schedule to the New York Navy Yard; 
and, further, 

That we commend the President of the United States and Senator 
WaGyer for their interest in the employment situation at the New York 
Navy Yard. 

MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENT—THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message of the President: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 21 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands and fo provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit herewith 
for the information of the Congress the report of the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands covering the year ended 
December 31, 1928, and the additional two months up to the 
close of the administration of Gov. Henry L. Stimson at the 
end of February, 1929, together with the reports of the heads 
of the several departments of the Philippine government for 
the year ended December 31, 1928. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE Warre House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER, Referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and ordered printed. 


PORTO RICO 
The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March 2, 
1917, entitied “An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for the in- 
formation of the Congress, the twenty-ninth annual report of 
the Governor of Porte Rico, including the reports of the heads 
of the several departments of the government of Porto Rico 
and that of the auditor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. : 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War 
that this report be printed as a congressional document. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe WMI House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs and ordered printed, with appendixes, 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29. 1916 entitled “An act to declare the purpose of 
the people of the United States as to the future political status 
of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,’ I transmit here- 
with a set of the laws and resolutions passed by the Eighth 
Philippine Legislature during its special session of 1929, from 
February 7 to February 9, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue WIIIIE House, December 5, 1929, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 
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COMMISSION ON THE ERECTION OF MEMORIALS AND ENTOMBMENT OF 
BODIES IN THE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER 


The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the requirements of the act of Congress 
of March 4, 1921, I transmit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Commission on the Erection of Memorials and Entombment of 
Bodies in the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


THe Warre House, December 5, 1929. 
The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


PERRY'S VICTORY MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Perry’s Victory Memorial Commis- 
sion for the year ended December 1, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on the Library 
and ordered printed. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 


The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of March 4, 1915, and February 26, 
1916, I transmit herewith the report of the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency for the period from November 1, 1928, to October 


81, 1929. 
HERBERT Hoover, 
THE Warre House, December 5, 1929. 
The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Expenditures. 
OCCUPATION OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO, BY AMERICAN FORCES IN 1914 


The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report by the Secretary of State requesting the 
submission anew to the present Congress of the matter of the 
claims arising out of the occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by 
American forces in 1914. These claims formed the subject of a 
report made by the Secretary of State ta the President on De- 
cember 27, 1927, and of his message to tha Congress dated Janu- 
ary 4, 1928, which are printed in Senate Document No. 33, 
Seventieth Congress, first session. A copy of the document 
mentioned is attached to the report by the Secretary of State for 
the convenient information of the Congress. 

I renew the recommendation originally made by President 
Harding that, in order to effect a settlement of these claims, the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of legal liability of the United States in the matter, au- 
thorize an appropriation in the sum of $45,518.69. In bringing 
the matter anew to the attention of the present Congress I am 
hopeful that the action recommended may receive favorable 
consideration. ; 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

PORTO RICO 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the act 
approved March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit 
herewith certified copies of each of 17 franchises granted by 
the Public Service Commission of Porto Rico. The franchises 
are described in the accompanying letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of War transmitting them to me. 

HERBERT Hoover.’ 

THE Warme House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with paragraph 5, section 2, of the Army 

appropriation act approved August 29, 1916, I transmit here- 
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with the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Council of National 
Defense for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. ‘ 
HERBERT Hooves. 

Tue Waite Hos, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

PORTO RICO 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
copies of the laws and resolutions enacted by the Twelfth Leg- 
islature of Porto Rico during its first regular session from 
February 11 to April 15, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


Tur Wuirr House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, 

Also the following: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith copies 
of the laws and resolutions enacted by the Twelfth Legislature 
5 Koto Rico during its first special session, from June 10 to 

l HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE Warre Hovse, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred tọ the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, 

THE PANAMA CANAL 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
annual report of the Governor of the Panama Canal for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


THe Warre House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

NICARAGUAN CLAIMS 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report respecting claims against the 
United States on account of several Nicaraguans killed or 
injured in encounters with American marines in December, 1921, 
and January, 1922, with a request that the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Navy as indicated therein be adopted, and 
that the Congress authorize the appropriation of the sum neces- 
sary to pay the indemnities suggested by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of these 
claims in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace, and without refer- 
ence to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in the sum of $11,700. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe Warre House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1915, establishing the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, I submit herewith the fifteenth annual report of the 
committee for the fiscal year ended June,30, 1929. 

It is evident from the committee’s report that, although ma- 
terial progress has been made in aeronautics during the past 
year, the best efforts of America are needed to keep pace with 
other progressive nations in the rapidly developing science of 
aeronautics. Attention is invited to part 5 of the committee's 
report presenting a summary of the progress in aircraft de- 
velopment, and especially to the conclusion, wherein the com- 
mittee expresses certain opinions with reference to the relative 
position of the United States and other nations that are active 
in the development of aeronautics. 

I concur in the committee’s opinion that progress on the two 
outstanding problems of increased safety and decreased costs 
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necessitates continuons scientific research on the fundamental 
problems of flight. To this end enlarged facilities are being pro- 
vided at the committee's laboratories at Langley Field, Va. 

It is gratifying to note the committee’s opinion that the ef- 
forts of all agencies, governmental and private, concerned with 
the technical development of aircraft are effectively coordinated 
in prosecuting the research programs of the committee. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warr House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committees on Military Af- 
fairs, Naval Affairs, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered printed. 

BATTLE FIELDS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The SPEAKER. Also, the following: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 2 of the act of 
Congress, approved June 11, 1926, entitled “An act to provide 
for the study and investigation of battle fields in the United 
States for commemorative purposes,” I transmit herewith a de- 
tailed report by the Acting Secretary of War of the progress 


made under said act. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tux Warre- House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 

The SPEAKER, Also the following: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
Eleventh Report of the National Commission of Fine Arts for 
the period from January 1, 1926, to June 30, 1929. 

The report sketches conditions which called for a comprehen- 
sive plan for the entire District of Columbia, as primarily the 
Nation’s capital; relates the progressive steps in making the 
plan of 1901, which restored and amplified the original plan of 
1792; notes the advances made in the realization of that plan; 
and specifies items still to be accomplished. In particular the 
report deals with the historical as well as the architectural 
reasoning on which the plan is based. 

The movements which have led to the improvement of the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue and to the Mount Vernon 
Highway are traced. 

The report shows the constantly increasing work of the com- 
mission during the 19 years since its creation, such increase 
being due to specific legislation by Congress, and calls of the 
executive departments. 

The American World War cemeteries and monuments in 
Europe, as well as the George Rogers Clark Memorial at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., the statue of Henry Clay in Venezuela, and of the 
Leif Ericsson statue in Iceland, illustrate the extent of the 
commission's activities; while the designs of colleges, school and 
hospital buildings in the District of Columbia show the inten- 
sive character of that work. In fact, the commission is re- 
quired to give advice on all projects involying questions of art 
for which the Government makes appropriations, 

Hoover. 

Tun Waira House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on the Library. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS y 

The SPEAKER. Also the following: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 545), entitled “An act to declare 
the purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
Provide a more autonomous government for those islands,” I 
transmit herewith a set of the laws and resolutions passed by 
the Eighth Philippine Legislature during its first regular session, 
from July 16 to November 8, 1928. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
annual report of the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1929. 
HERBERT Hoover. 


THe Wuite House, December 5, 1929. 
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oe SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 
OIVIL SERVICE 
The SPEAKER. Also the following: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by the act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 1883, 
I transmit herewith the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the United 
1 8 Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year ended June 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe WuHite House, December 5, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a radio address 
delivered by Mr. F. B. Bomberger, chief, department of markets, 
University of Maryland Extension Service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a radio address delivered by 
Mr. F. B. Romberger, chief, department of markets, University 
of Maryland Extension Service. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND EXTENSION SERVICE, 
MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF MARKETS, 
College Park, Md., November 30, 1929. 


Hon. C. J. THOMPSON, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. THOMPSON: This is to thank you for your very kind 
letter of November 27, and to express my appreciation for your very 
kind words regarding an address delivered over the radio on the 
evening of the 26th. I am glad that you liked it, and if you think 
it desirable to have the address inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
I shall be very glad to have you do so. Accordingly I am inclosing 
herewith a copy of the talk for that purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
F. B. BOMBERGER, 
Chief Department of Markets. 
Inelosure. 


A RADIO TALK ON THE CHANGED CONDITIONS OF RURAL LIFA IN AMERICA 


Let us look at rural life in America as it was just a few decades 
ago and as it is to-day. In discussing the old conditions of agriculture 
and rural life it is necessary to discount somewhat the popular estimate 
of the “ good old days.” One is reminded of the incident in which Dave 
Tutt, at the country store, remarked, “ Old Bill Thompson ain't the man 
he used to be.“ And Jed Brown replied, “ No; an' he never was.” The 
good old days on the farm are like a good many of our romantic memo- 
ries—about 99 per cent moonshine and sentiment and 1 per cent fact. 

How could the days in the country, even in the early stages of this 
present generation, be called good“ when measured by modern stand- 
ards? First, there was isolation, the background and setting of it all; 
lack of means of communication or of travel or of transportation, except 
within very restricted limits; lack of newspapers or magazines to lift 
the rural denizen out of his rut of provincialism. Then, too, there was 
the prevailing “inferiority complex,” which made rural people, willingly 
or protestingly, the butt of the city newspaper or theatrical satirist. 

No burlesque of rural manners was too gross for the delectation of 
the superior cousins who had long since forsaken rural life and lived 
the bright, easy, happy, cultured" life of the cities. Is it any wonder 
that young people in rural districts looked longingly at the smarter” 
existence led by their urban cousins? 

Further, there was an economic system that tended to make these 
conditions static. The rural community only a few short years ago 
was practically self-contained and self-sustaining. Production was al- 
most entirely for local consumption. To a large extent the rural com- 
munity was economically independent of the city and to a considerable 
degree out of touch with it, and was jealous or suspicious of any thing 
or idea emanating from that source. Everywhere was in evidence a 
formless, settled conviction that city and country were by nature set 
against each other and there was no hope as, indeed, there was no 
good reason that they would ever be any more kindly disposed. 

And then suddenly—so suddenly as to partake of the revolutionary 
in character—there came transformation. Within an incredibly short 
time, due to the most astonishing industrial revolation the world has 
ever witnessed, this old order became changed. The invertion and prac- 
tical application of the telephone, the automobile, and the radio; the 
adaptation of the gas engine and electrical power to the task of lighten- 
ing the labor load on the farm and in the farm home; the development 
and dissemination of newspapers and national magazines; and finally, 
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largely as a result of mechanical refrigeration, the separation of pro- 
duction areas from consumption points. All these together have effected 
greater economic, social and psychological changes in rural life within 
a few decades than bad occurred in centuries before that time. 

To-day such remnants of isolation as remain in rural life are being 
sought earnestly and with consclous purpose by dwellers of the urban 
districts who long for surcease from the mad, ignoble strife” of city 
existence. They are, in fact, willing to pay good money for it, too! 
It is also a fact that nowadays country folk are beginning to clamor 
for police protection from the intrusions and depredations of the city 
tourist, the vagabond, and the week-ender who persist in taking away 
from the rural dweller his isolation—along with his wild flowers, 
shrubbery, poaltry, and other things that can be loaded into an auto- 
mobile or truck. 

The automobile has annihilated distance. The farmer can run up to 
the city 50 miles away and get back before dinner time—or he can 
spend the day in buying clothing that makes him look as much like his 
city cousin as a twin brother. To the foregoing must be added the very 
pertinent statement that one out of every six or seven persons dwelling 
on farms owns an automobile; which means that, on the average, every 
one and one-tenth family has at command a means of travel which, in 
comparison with the old horse-drawn vehicle, is as marvelous as the 
magic carpet of Bagdad. As a result, isolation has been destroyed and 
the actual, ff not the spiritual, vision of rural people has been im- 
measurably broadened. 

The telephone brings New York or San Francisco nearer than was 
Slocum's Corner in the next township 40 years ago. Over the radio 
the farmer and his family can listen to the same oratory, music, or jazz 
that delights or disgusts his city cousins. Improved communication and 
transportation extend Broadway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
same brands of cigars, the same styles of collar, the same models of hat, 
gown, or shoe, the same razor blades or lipsticks are equally accessible 
to the citizens of Portland, Me., of Oshkosh, Wis., or of Dead Man's 
Gulch in Arizona. 

The development of our industrial organization has opened a con- 
stantly widening gap between production points and consumption areas. 
The shoes you are wearing were made in a factory where thousands, if 
not millions, of pairs are made in a year, The hides, from which they 
were made, grew on the backs of animals that roamed the wilds of 
Wyoming, the prairies of Texas, or perhaps the pampas of Argentina. 
The food supply of New York City is carried, on an average, nearly 
2,000 miles. Forty-two per cent of the entire fruit and vegetable 
production of California travels 3,000 miles to eastern markets. In a 
word, the world has thrust itself between production and consumption 

ints. 

PP bis idea is very whimsically illustrated in a elipping made recently 
from the Arkansas Democrat, as follows: 

“The farmer gets up at the alarm of a Connecticut clock; buttons his 
Chicago suspenders to Detroit overalls; washes his face with Cincinnati 
soap in a Pennsylvania pan; sits down to a Grand Rapids table; eats 
Chicago meat and Tennessee flour cooked with Kansas lard on a St. 
Louis stove; puts a New York bridle on a Kentucky mule fed with 
Iowa corn; plows a farm covered by an Ohio mortgage with a Chat- 
tanooga plow; when bedtime comes he reads a chapter from a Bible 
printed in Boston, says a prayer written in Jerusalem, crawls under a 
blanket made in New Jersey, only to be kept awake by an Arkansas dog— 
the only home product on his place.” 

This same industrial revolution has resulted in the removal from the 
home—especially the farm home—of many processes which within a 
very recent period were a regular part of the farm home life. Following 
is a list of some of the activities which used to engage a considerable 
portion of the time of women in the farm home, most of which processes 
ha ve either been removed or greatly modified or simplified in these latter 
days: Canning, preserving, butter making, meat packing, baking, house 
cleaning, scouring, spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing, tanning, candle 
making, brewing (though {it is rumored that there has been a recrudes- 
cence of this last item in recent years). 

The same process of evolution or revolution that has been substituting 
machine processes for handwork in home activities or has Hfted the 
activities completely out of the home and into the realm of manufactur- 
ing has, in like manner, been transforming the method of performing 
farm operations. Farm machinery has rendered the farmer's job less 
laborious, at the same time increasing his efficiency. Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas in 1928 operated more than 33,000 harvester-thresher com- 
bines, with a saving of from 15 to 21 cents per bushel in their operation. 
A tremendous transformation in itself! But when it is noted, at the 
same time, that the use of these machines obviated the necessity of 
bringing into the region a horde of roving wheat harvest hands, with 
appetites like the swarms of locusts that infested Egypt of old, it will 
be seen that the farm women of the wheat section were relieved of 
perhaps the most laborious, trying experience of farm life. With trac- 
tor-drawn reaper-threshers cutting and threshing the grain at one opera- 
tion, practically no labor addition to the farm or household was neces- 
sary—and the farm woman took another step toward emancipation 
from drudgery. 
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These are just a few circumstances that tend to emphasize the fact 
that all of us—farm people as well as city people—are living in an age 
that is characterized by wholesale and rapid change in the structure of 
our social and economic life. Farm people for long periods led an 
existence that was comparatively static; to-day that life is kaleidoscopic 
in its tendency to sudden sweeping change. 

This is due in part to the fact that owing to the recently developed 
intercommunication of all parts of the country, together with their 
social and economic interdependence, the influence of style is overwhelm- 
ing. A quotation from the Country Gentleman will illustrate my thesis: 
“The edict that shortened skirts and banished petticoats also sheared 
off an important part of the cotton growers’ market. Closed cars 
caused men to wear lighter overcoats, thus cutting in on the income of 
Idaho woolgrowers, while the low-shoe habit bas depressed the hide and 
leather market for years * * ©,” 

“In the matter of human-food requirements the past decade has seen 
revolutionary changes. The sale last year of $75,000,000 worth of 
salad dressings means more than just a surprising gain in a minor 
product. It means the food habits of the Nation have changed. The 
old staples face vigorous new rivals. America has turned to a year- 
round dict of fresh fruits and vegetables * . During the same 
period the discovery of the hidden hunger due to lack of vitamins has 
brought such humble products as spinach and liver into national promi- 
nence, These dietary changes have cut deeply into the markets for 
wheat, pork, beef, mutton, beans, and other old staples, and materially 
reduced the demand for canned goods . ‘The ‘meatless days’ 
of the war started something that has not yet ceased to move. Spinach, 
lettuce, celery, and cabbage take the place of meat at lunches and mid- 
night parties.” 

“Sweets” in the form of candies and pastries now take the place of 
liquor ; but a recent advertising campaign on behalf of a certain popular 
brand of cigarette is endeavoring to substitute a “Lucky” for the 
sweet—because, forsooth, the sweet is fattening. And that brings to 
mind that women and flappers, to say nothing of middle-aged men, are 
endeavoring to retain or regain their svelte, slim, sylphlike figures by 
carefully avoiding the eating of potatoes and bread. Undoubtedly 
thousands of carloads of potatoes in 1928 glutted the markets because 
of this social aspiration—or shall we say delusion. 

Then, too, the battle of the vitamin is raging fast and furiously, No 
sooner is one group of foods declared taboo because it is fattening or 
otherwise of doubtful dietetic value than some nimble chemist shakes 
a test tube and declares that nowhere on earth is yitamin X or Q to be 
found in such abundance as in the food product that had recently 
become a social outcast. 

Witness the reports recently issued that the much-maligned potato 
is in close dietetic relation to the “fountain of eternal youth“ on 
account of its marvelous vitamin content, just discovered. The battle 
of the vitamin would be a very engaging spectacle but for the fact 
that farmers are suffering most of the casualties. Every time a food 
product is banned a group of producers is hurt; and no one can foresee 
what sudden change dame fashion’s fickle fancy is likely to take. 
This is one of the real hazards of agriculture in these modern days. 

The hazard is emphasized by the fact that, according to Mr. James H. 
Collins, in an issue of the Nation’s Business, unless a business has sex 
appeal it is not likely to succeed. Mr. Collins arrives at the conclu- 
sion from the observation that in very recent years women, who con- 
trol the spending of three-fourths of the household budget, are in- 
sisting that the things they buy shall be attractive and interesting. 
He says, A generation ago women were not seen in restaurants. They 
seldom ventured into banks, Clothing stores were solemn institutions 
where women occasionally dared to go with their menfolk when a Sun- 
day suit was selected.” 

“To-day—what a difference! Woman took one look at the grocery 
store and the butcher shop, from which the man brought home paper 
bags of buckwheat flour and crackers and hunks of raw meat, caye-man 
fashion. The crackers crept into 10-cent packages, and the butcher 
carved dainty mock ducks and displayed them ia refrigerated show- 
eases. Woman invaded the bank—and look how the business has 
grown!“ 

Mr. Collins goes on to say that a few years ago “ autos were sold in 
garages by fellows in overalls.” Now woman has them displayed like 
millinery, and the sales run into the millions) He says, The factories 
and utility services are still managed by men. They control the vast 
spending for machinery and service systems. But what they have to 
sell must finally be put on the counter where woman can look It over. 
If they can not give it sex appeal, they are out of luck.” 

What that means for the farmer can only be Imagined: but it is a 
safe wager that while woman controls the buying of farm products 
there will be no lessening of emphasis placed by her on grading, stand- 
ardization, purity, quality, attractiveness of product and of package. 
It is likewise a fairly safe prediction that such emphasis will not 
very greatly lessen the gup between prices paid to the producer and 
those paid by the consumer, though quality may be higher on the 
average. y 
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The rapidify of changes taking place in agriculture is merely a 
reflection of what is going on throughout our entire economic fabric. 
It is an amazing fact that in 1928, 30,000,000 people were employed in 
five industries which 30 years ago were either nonexistent or were in 
their infancy, In the meantime there have been epoch-making changes 
in all industries whereby one man with the aid of machines does the 
work which a few years ago it required many men to do. 

Not only in the mechanical field but even more strikingly in the field 
of chemistry is modern life undergoing transformation, The marvels 
of modern organic chemistry make Aladdin's lamp seem trivial. In 
Popular Science, Grover C. Mueller writes under the title “Coal from 
Cabbages.“ He describes the making of “food from sawdust, lemonade 
from peanut shells, lumber from straw, cotton from banana stalks.” 
He said that an unassuming German scientist had told recently of 
having made “coal out of wood, cabbages, and cornstalks.” In 24 
hours he had produced an indispensable substance which it requires 
nature 2,400 years to make. Just recently an edition of the Prairie 
Farmer was printed on paper made from Indiana and [Illinois corn- 
stalks. 

Can it be doubted that we live in an age of miracles? And what 
of the life of American farmers in the face of such portentous develop- 
ments Jooming in the future? It is dangerous to prophesy, but I am 
inclined to believe that our American farmers need not be unduly 
alarmed, They need in truth to be alert, but that agriculture in 
America is approaching either bankruptcy or peasantry to me is un- 
believable. 

First, there is the native initiative of American farm people who 
have in other years faced other crises in their industry and have sur- 
vived and profited by other revolutionary changes in our national 
economic structure. Then there are the vast scientific agencies that 
have been developed in this country for the very purpose of assisting 
farmers in the solution of their problems. Farmers of a generation ago 
were almost totally without the far-reaching system of education, in- 
vestigation, and extension which to-day is a part of our agricultural 
structure. It is an almost incredible fact that not until 1913, only 16 
years ago, was there a division of the Department of Agriculture devoted 
to the solution of the myriads of problems involved in marketing farm 
products. Nor was there a State bureau or department of markets in 
the entire country prior te that date. 

Only within the past year or two has the farmer enjoyed the priceless 
boon of radio dissemination of economic and technical information. 
Finally, there has never before, in the history of the country, or of the 
world, been a time when there existed an aroused public opinion, reflect- 
ing the sympathetic cooperation of all types of business and industry, 
and seeking a satisfactory and equitable solution of our great farm 
problems, 

These propitious circumstances, in my Judgment, constitute a favor- 
able augury for the future of agriculture in America. If you believe, 
as I firmly do, that farm people in America, even in these days of 
kaleidoscopic changes in our economic life, requiring constant and rapid 
adjustments and readjustments to new conditions, are enjoying social 
and economic satisfactions not dreamed of a few decades ago, then it 
will be easy to look hopefully to the future of rural life in America. 

F. B. BOMBERGER, 
Assistant Director and Specialist, Chief, Department of Markets. 
Seorctary-Treasurer National Association of Marketing Officials. 
Novempgr 26, 1929. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the mem- 
bership of the House, I wish to say it is expected that on 
to-morrow the Interior Department appropriation bill will be 
taken up for consideration, and it is probable that the entire 
day will be taken up in general debate. I also wish to call the 
attention of Members to the fact that if they desire to address 
the House, to-morrow and the next day will be appropriate 
occasions to do so, and I hope they will refrain, as far as pos- 
sible, from asking leave to address the House on special days 
during the period in which the several appropriation bills are 
being considered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. Hore for 10 days, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. Carrey, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House sdj~urned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 6, 1929, at 12 o’ciock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, December 6, 1929, as 
1 4% the floor leader by the clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
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APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10 a. m.) 
a 25 Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
on ` 


War Department appropriation bill. 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

131. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the activities of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice (H. Doc. No, 131); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

132. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
report covering selection of locations deemed best suitable for 
a naval airship base (H. Doc. No. 132); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed without illustrations. 

133. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report covering the calendar year ending November 30, 1929, 
which show expenditures for salaries, telephone, and telephone 
service, balance of appropriation December 1, 1929; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

134. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of letter from the superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital submitting annual report for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

135. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting 
reports on several projects, including among others the Casper- 
Alcova irrigation project in Natrona County, Wyo., which pro- 
vides for a maximum expenditure of $50,000; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

136. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
two tables showing cost and other data with respect to Indian 
irrigation projects for fiscal year ending June 30, 1929; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

137. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of bill to authorize sale or other disposal in accordance with 
law of the United States Army transport Merritt; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

138. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting state- 
ment of expenditures under appropriations for the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Bxecutive Departments. 

139. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
annual report of the Commissioner of Education for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, which contains, on pages 39 and 42, 
the annual report regarding Howard University; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

140. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
submitted by the Inspector General, United States Army, under 
date October 18, 1929, of the annual inspection made by an 
officer of his department between July 1 and September 6, 1929, 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, its 
branches, disbursements, management, discipline, and condi- 
tion; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

141. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
suggested bill proposing to grant rights of way for the con- 
struction of highways and making reservations therefor of the 
public lands in the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

142. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of the fiscal affairs of all Indian tribes for whose 
benefit expenditures from public or tribal funds were made dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

143. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of State for the fisca! year 1930, amounting to $200,000, 
for the expenses of participation by United States in a naval 
eonference to be held at London in January, 1930 (H. Doc. No. 
136) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

144. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fiscal 
year 1930, amounting to $1,500,000 (H. Doe. No. 137); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

145. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
first annual report of the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commis- 
sion (H. Doe. No. 138) ; to the Committee on Insular Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 
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146. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting Forty-third Annual Report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to the Congress for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929 (H. Doe. No. 206); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

147. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
the report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
for the fiscal year 1929; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

148. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report submitted by the Director of the Geological Survey in 
compliance with the act of May 10, 1926; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CRAMTON: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 6564. 
A bill making appropriation for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 25). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 3451) granting an honorable discharge to 
Thomas P. McSherry ; Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 5032) for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner; 
Committee on the Civil Service discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

A bill (H. R. 5772) for the relief of Victor Gray, second 
cook, United States Navy: Committee on Military Affairs dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 6564) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6565) directing 
the retirement of acting assistant surgeons of the United States 
Navy at the age of 64 years; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6566) to amend 
section 4(a) of public statute No. 952, Seventieth Congress, en- 
titled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now in- 
terred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these 
cemeteries ;” to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 6567) to amend sections 
401, 507, 601, and 608 of the World War adjusted compensation 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6568) to amend section 7 of the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 6569) to provide and erect 
a public building at De Quincy, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Buiidings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6570) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at De Ridder, La.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6571) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Eunice, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6572) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Oakdale, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 6573) to grant 
extensions of time of oil and gas permits; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6574) to reserve certain lands on the 
public domain in Arizona for the use and benefit of the 
Papago Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 6575) providing for a site 
and public building for a post office at Jasper, Ind.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6576) providing for a site and public 
building for a post office at Huntingburg, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6577) providing for a site and public 
building for a post office at Tell City, Ind.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6578) to amend section 200 of 
the Judicial Code as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6579) requiring the 
names as well as the numbers of memorial highways to be 
given on maps and directional signs to perpetuate the purposes 
of such memorials; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 6580) to authorize the erec-. 
tion of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the State of Indiana; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 6581) to authorize and direct the 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C., to credit certain 
notes and mortgages discounted for the South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Credit Co.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6582) to provide for holiday service on rural 
mail routes ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6583) to make additions, extensions, and 
improvements to the post-office building at Aiken, S. C., to be 
used as post office and courthouse; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6584) to require manufacturers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce to give written notice to the 
Federal Trade Commission of the closing of their plants; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6585) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the French Republic to the United 
States of America; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 6586) providing for the con- 
firmation of the title of certain purchasers from the State of 
Louisiana of lands formerly ineluded in the Live Oak naval 
reserve on Navy Commissioners Island, in St. Mary Parish, La., 
now abandoned ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 6587) authorizing certain 
importers of sugar into the United States from the Argentine 
Republic during the year 1920 to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6588) to 
encourage the study of agriculture by providing a free trip to 
Washington, D. C., and return for one high-school pupil in each 
congressional district and two from each State at large to the 
persons that make the best scholastic record in high-school agri- 
cultural classes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 6589) to amend section 6 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and 
for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other pur- 
poses, approved June 30, 1918, to allow retirement of officers 
and employees of the Lighthouse Service at the age of 60 after 
25 years of service;” to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 6590) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the district of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 6591) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a 
perpetual right of way over such land of the Fort Banks Mili- 
tary Reservation as is necessary for the purpose of widening 
Revere Street to a width of 50 feet; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 6592) to provide 
for the establishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign- 
trade zones in ports of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 6593) to provide for a 5-year 
construction and maintenance program for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6594) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to close certain streets, 
roads, or highways in the District of Columbia rendered useless 
or unnecessary, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6595) authorizing the exchange of 663 
square feet of property acquired for the park system for 2.436 
square feet of neighboring property, all in the Klingle Ford 
Valley, for addition to the park system of the National Capital; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6596) to effect the consolidation of the 
Turkey Thicket playground, recreation and athletic field; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 6597) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Texas City, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 6598) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
ciyil service, and for other purposes,” approyed May 22, 1920; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6599) to amend section 
2 of the act of February 12, 1927 (44 Stat. 1087; U. S. C. Sup. 
III, title 5, sec. 760, subdivision H); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6600) to amend 
and further extend the benefits of the act approved January 9, 
1925, entitled “An act authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians 
residing in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 6601) to provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation to totally disabled World War veterans; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 6602) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a military storekeeper; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6603) to 
provide a shorter workday on Saturday for postal employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6604) to amend section 6 
and section 9 of the Federal reserve act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 6605) to provide for the elec- 
tion of a Delegate in Congress from the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6606) to divest certain classes of firearms 
and ammunition of their character as subjects of interstate or 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6607) to regulate the interstate shipment 
of firearms; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6608) to amend the postal laws requiring 
bonds of assistant postmasters, cashiers, and clerks; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6609) to provide governmental aid in com- 
mercializing aviation in the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6610) to amend section 13 of the interstate 
commerce act to provide for cooperation between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada in respect of rates, charges, and practices 
affecting transportation between points in the United States and 
points in Canada; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6611) to provide for the issuance of suit- 
able insignia to certain wounded war veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6612) to require the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to provide a flag hereafter to drape the 
casket of each deceased veteran not dishonorably discharged, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6613) to provide for a survey and estimate 
of cost of enlargement of the Weitzel Lock, St. Marys Fails, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6614) to provide for a survey and estimate 
of cost of construction of an all-American ship channel in the 
Detroit River from its mouth at Lake Erie to the head of Grosse 
Isle in said river; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6615) to amend sections 1 and 2, title 5, 
of the United States Code; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6616) to amend title 5 of the United States 
Code by adding thereto immediately after chapter 15 a new 
chapter creating the department of aeronautics; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6617) to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the Government of the United States and 
to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting 
such acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6618) to pro- 
vide for the study, investigation, and survey for commemorative 
purposes of the battle field of Chalmette, La.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 6619) for the erection of 
a public building at Gretna, La., and appropriating money 
therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. BRAND of Georgia; A bill (H. R. 6620) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McDUFFIB: A bill (H. R. 6621) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the water between the mainland at or near Cedar Point 
and Dauphin Island, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 6622) to provide for the 
commemoration of the Battle of Blackstock; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6623) to provide for the commemoration 
oi me Battle of Musgroves Mill; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 6624) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Reidsville, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ALMON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 142) to pro- 
vide for the national defense by the creation of a corporation 
for the operation of the Government properties at or near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOONEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) to pro- 
vide for the erection at Washington, D. C., of a monument to 
the memory of Haym Salomon; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) author- 
izing the use of tribal moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold 
Indians, of North Dakota, for certain purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) 
making applicable for the year 1930 the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved February 25, 1929, for relief to farmers in 
the flood-stricken areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MeLEOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) author- 
izing the President to call a conference on questions relating to 
the construction of an inter-American highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 82) electing a standing committee 
on aeronautics; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 6625) for the relief of Jacob 
Schell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6626) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma C. Bitner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6627) for the relief of A. C. 
Elmore: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 6628) for the relief of 
George W. Churchill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 6629) granting a pension to 
Ettie Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6630) granting an increase of pension to 
Calista Braustetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6631) granting a pension to Celia Wheeler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6632) granting a pension to Lucy J. 
Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6633) granting a pension to Annetta 
Grotewiel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6634) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara Sramek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6635) for the 
relief of Sophie Dykman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6636) for the reiief of Philip F. Hambsch ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6637) granting an increase of pension to 
Estelle Kuhn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 6638) granting a pension to 
George L. Hawley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 6639) for the relief of Anner 
Chase Roundy ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 6640) granting a pension to 
John Reynolds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6641) for the relief of R. S. Howard Co. 
(Inc.); to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 6642) for the relief of John 
Magee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6643) granting an increase 
= pension to Marietta Bare; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 6644) for the relief of 
William H. Armstrong; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 6645) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the president 
of the Lions Club, of Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of a battleship 
that is now or may be in his custody, and to deliver to the 
president of the Rotary Club, of Shelbyville, Tenn., the steering 
wheel of a battleship that is now or may be in his custody; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (II. R. 6646) granting an increase 
of pension to Matilda Le Saulnier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 6647) for the relief of 
G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 6648) for the relief of Contes 
Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6649) for the relief of Pietro Lococo; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6650) for the relief of Thomas Hannon; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6651) for the relief of John Golombiewski ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6652) for the relief of William Knourek ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6653) for the relief of James S. Kelly; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6654) for the relief of Kate Canniff; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6655) for the relief of 
Plezzie M. Wilson; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6656) for the relief of Katie S. Goodrich; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6657) granting retirement annuity or 
pension to Hiram Elliott ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 6658) for the relief of 
Herman C Mentzel; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6659) for the relief of Earl F. Heist; to the 
Committee on Claims. . 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6660) for the relief of 
Charles L. Chaffee; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6661) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara E. John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6662) granting 
a pension to John M. Whitson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. = 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 6663) for the relief of J. N. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 6664) for the relief of 
Clara C. Talmadge; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 6665) for the relief of B. C. 
Glover; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 6666) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia C. Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 6667) to provide 
for the examination and survey of Broad Creek from Anna- 
messex River to Pocomoke Sound, Somerset County, Md.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bin (H. R. 6668) for the relief of 
Peter R. Wadsworth; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 6669) granting an increase 
of pension to Justina A. Zeller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 6670) for the relief of Carteret 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Beaufort, S. C.;: to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6671) for the relief of Florence M. 
Humphries; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6672) granting an increase of pension to 
Lula Knotts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 6673) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Kessler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6674) granting an increase of pension to 
Euretta Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 6675) granting a pension to 
Adeline Jester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6676) granting a pension to Ella Dimmitt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 6677) granting an increase 
of pension to Cyrene D. Mason; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A biil (H. R. 6678) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6679) 
granting an increase of pension to Dora Albright; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 6680) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward H. Dalton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6681) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Artman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6682) granting a pension 
to James Carr to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6683) granting a pension to Buck Combs 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6684) granting a pension to Ezekiel 
Couch ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6685) granting a pension to Green Morris; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 6686) granting an increase 
of pension to Amry V. P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 6687) granting a pen- 
=p to Sarah A. Ashford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6688) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Ballmann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6689) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6690) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6691) granting a pension to Edward Bren- 
nenstuhl; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6692) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Weber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 6693) for the relief of Stephen 
W. Douglass, chief pharmacist, United States Navy, retired; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: A bill (H. R. 6694) for the relief of 
P. M. Nigro; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6695) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James D. Silman; te the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 6696) for the relief of 
A. W. Holland; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6697) for the relief of William F. Trice; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 6698) for the relief of 
Joseph W. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6699) granting an increase of pension to 
Ursula A. Beckhorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 6700) for the restitution of 
employees of the post office at Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6701) granting a pension to Clara B. Koch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6702) granting a pension to Phebe A. 
Hereld ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6703) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny G. Pomeroy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6704) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Petty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6705) for the relief of Michael 8. Spillane; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6706) for the relief of William H. Shelby; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6707) for the relief of Gustay Edmund 
Starke; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6708) for the relief of Purse Bros.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6709) for the relief of Joseph Simon; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6710) for the relief of John Moore; to the 
Committee on Claims: € 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6711) for reimbursement to Charles O. 
Kellogg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 6712) for the relief of the 
heirs of Mrs. F. L. Stone; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 6713) for the relief of Eugene 
Malgieri; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6714) to allow the distinguished service 
cross for service in the World War to be awarded to Saul 
Odess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 6715) for the relief of George 
Beier; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6716) for the relief of Edward J. O'Neil; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6717) for the relief of John L. Hoffman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (NH. R. 6718) for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6719) for the relief of John Heinzenberger ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6720) for the relief of George Evans; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 6721) for the relief of Samuel F. Freiert; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6722) for the relief of Spencer Lorenzo 
Ward Carr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6723) for the relief of Benjamin Mazzon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6724) for the relief of Louis Grete; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6725) for the relief of Burton Bowen; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6726) for the relief of Lehde & Schoenhut; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 6727) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey for the widening and deepening of the harbor 
at Port Gamble, Wash., and the channel leading thereto; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6728) to provide for an examination and 
survey of Shilshole Breakwater, Shilshole Bay, Seattle, Wash. ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 6729) granting a pension to 
Daniel R. Shively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6730) granting a pension to Clara Riffle; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6731) granting a pension to Emma Stout; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6732) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Wilgus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6733) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6734) granting a pension to Julius W. 
Mead; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6735) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam J. Sherman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6736) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Carruthers ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6737) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma C. McNeal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6738) for the relief of Donald G: Wette- 
rauer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine. A bill (H. R. 6739) granting an 
increase of pension to Alice M. Spaulding; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6740) granting an increase of pension to 
Mabel C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6741) for the relief of 
Samuel H. McAlexander ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 6742) granting 
a pension to Flora M. Roe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 6743) granting an increase 
of pension to Lottie Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6744) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate J. Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6745) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6746) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget A. Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6747) grarting an increase of pension to 
Mary G. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6748) granting an increase of pension tu 
Sarah A. Coonradt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6749) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6750) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. W. Barr; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6751) granting an increase 
Addie L. Wright; to the Committee en Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6752) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Lake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6753) granting a pension to Nellie Mur- 
ray; to the Committee on Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6754) granting a pension to Mary Ella 
Holcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 6755) for the 
relief of Rebecca Kolsky; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6756) for the relief of Norman S. Cooper; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 6757) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel E. Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 6758) for the relief of 
James B. Conner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 6759) granting a 
pension to Hulda E. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 6760) for the 
relief of Clara E. Wight; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6761) for the 
relief of William J. O’Brien; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6762) for the relief of William J. O'Brien; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 6763) for the relief of 
Albert G. Dawson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 6764) granting a pension 
te Ezilda Yon Buelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 6765) granting a pension 
to Michael Mulcahy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6766) granting 
a pension to Rosa Jordan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6767) granting a pension to Mattie Fergu- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6768) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Brummett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6769) granting a pension to Hiram M. 
Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 6770) granting a pension 
to Hannah Marie Nale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 6771) to provide for 
examination and survey of Boston Harbor, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 6772) for the relief of 
Robert H. Wilder; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6773) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 6774) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice E. Lisk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 6775) granting a pension to Claribel 
Lawton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6776) for the relief of Charles H. Willis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6777) for the relief of Frank C. Hartman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6778) for the relief of John McMorrow; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6779) for the relief of Charles C. Rehtz; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6780) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6781) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Bostwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6782) granting a pension to Mary Kenealy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6783) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora E. Pointer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6784) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Hargreave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 6785) for 
the relief of Lewis N. Prentice; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 6786) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Romfelt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6787) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Armiger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1489. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of M. M. Sutton, of Sheffield, 
Ala., and others, in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increase of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1490. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Charles Crayton and 
other citizens of Monongah, W. Va., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1491. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of number of citizens of 
Galveston County, Tex., relating to pensions; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1492. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Martha Harris and 
others, residents of the State of Tennessee, urging the passage 
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of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1493. Also, petition of I. A. Vestal and others, residents of Ten- 
nessee, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1494. Also, petition of H. L. Armstrong and others, residents 
of the State of Tennessee, urging the passage of the Ciyil War 
pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1495. Also, petition of Margaret Crangle and others, residents 
of the State of Tennessee, urging the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

1496. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers’ Association, in reference to the control 
of liver fluke In sheep and other livestock; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1497. Also, petition of the California Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in reference to the tariff on wool; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1498. Also, petition signed by J. Traum, J. H. Paulson, Albert 
A. Greenough, and 72 others of Berkeley, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing the pensions of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1499. Also, petition signed by E. P. Hutchings, R. E. Gilbert, 
R. II. Clarke, and 72 others of Berkeley, Calif., urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562, increasing the pension of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1500. Also, petition signed by J. B. Wahl, E. N. Johnson, 
Timothy J. O’Brien, and 20 others, of Alameda County, Calif., 
urging the passage of bills increasing the pension of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1501. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Clarion County, Pa., in favor of increased rates of pension 
for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

1502, By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by Mrs. 
L. C. Strong, Lillie Jacquith, and others, of Berkeley, Calif., 
urging the passage of legislation increasing the pension of vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1503. Also, petition signed by Nettie B. Webster, Clyde 
Webster, Charles E. Story, and 10 others, of Oakland, Calif., 
urging the passage of legislation increasing the pension of vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1504. Also, petition signed by William F. Howe, Ben Vickers, 
Dorothea Phillips, and others, of Oakland, Calif., urging the 
passage of legislation increasing pension of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1505. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Evidence in support of House bill 
5784, granting a pension to Frances S. Everhart; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1506. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin; Petition of certain resi- 
dents of Darien, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1507. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of certain citizens of 
Grand Tower, Jackson County, III., petitioning speedy consid- 
eration and passage of legislation providing for increased rates 
of pension to the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1508. Also, petition of certain voters of Randolph County, III., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1509. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of Clyde W. Kennedy and 
other citizens of Shelbyville, Ind., asking for a Civil War pen- 
sion bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1510. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 87 citizens of 
Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1511. Also, petition of nine veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War, praying for early consideration and passage 
of bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1512. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Ewing Circle, 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Yonkers, N. V., 
advocating an increase in pensions to the veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1513. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Sher- 
iffs and Peace Officers’ Association of Oklahoma, indorsing bill 
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providing for pensions for former commissioned deputy United 
States marshals in the western district of the State of Arkan- 
sas and the then northern district of the Indian Territory; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1514. Also, petition of the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor, condemning the issu- 
ance of injunctions in industrial controversies and urging the 
passage of a bill by Congress limiting the issuance of injunc- 
tions to cases where there is no adequate remedy at law; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1515. Also, petition of the comrades of Gen. George Gordon 
Meade Camp, No. 75, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, indorsing proposed liberalization of Spanish- 
American War pension laws; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1516. Also, petition of certain citizens of Ponca City, Okla., 
protesting against competition of bus and truck lines with rail- 
roads and urging that they be regulated and taxed in the same 
manner as the railroads with which they are competing and 
required to fully safeguard and protect the public against 
irregularities and damages as is required of the roads in build- 
ing and maintaining their roadbed tracks; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1517. Also, petition of certain Oklahoma residents, urging ex- 
tension to January 1, 1930, of time limit of presumptive service 
clause of the World War veterans’ act; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1518. Also, petition of the American Cemetery Association, 
urging appointment of a national commission to devise ways 
and means to care for the burial grounds of our soldier dead 
and to secure an appropriation from Congress therefor; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

1519. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition signed by 63 citizens 
of Vincennes, Knox County, Ind., urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1520. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans and prominent citizens of Allen County, 
Ind., urging immediate legislative relief for veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1521. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by F. M. Wetzel, 
of Albion, Nebr., and 52 other persons pleading for the passage 
of House bill 2562, providing increased pensions for the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1522. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 83 citizens of 
Crown City, Ohio, urging the National Congress to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill for increases of pensions for vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1523. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of T. H. Goldsberry and many 
other citizens of Keokuk, Iowa, urging increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1524. Also, petition of Hon. Clarence W. Greene and a number 
of citizens of Fairfield, Iowa, asking that the pensions of all 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans be increased; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1525. Also, petition of Hon. Wilson G. Heaton and many other 
citizens of Fairfield, Iowa, asking that immigration from Mexico 
be restricted; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

1526. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of 36 residents of Lac qui 
Parle County, Minn., urging increased pensions for the veterans 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and China 
relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1527. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Cook County, III., praying for the passage of pending 
legislation for the granting of increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1528. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Illinois, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1529. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of citizens of Mobile, Ala., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1530. By Mr. MoLAUGHLIN: Petition signed by E. O. Zeller 
and 23 other residents of Manistee, Mich., urging passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increase of pension 
for Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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1531. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 27 legal voters of 
Monroe County, Tenn., urging that favorable action be taken on 
legislation to provide increased pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1532, Also, petition of 13 legal voters of Franklin County, Tenn., 
urging that favorable action be taken on legislation to provide 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1533, Also, petition of 110 legal voters of Warren County, Tenn., 
urging that favorable action be taken on legislation to provide 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1534. Also, petition of six legal voters of McMinn County, Tenn., 
urging that favorable action be taken on legislation to provide 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1535. Also, petition of 147 legal voters of Hamilton County, 
Tenn., urging that favorable action be taken on legislation to 
provide increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

1536. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of members of O. G. Brindley 
Circle, No. 56, Eden, N. V., urging the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill proposed by the National Tribune ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1537. Also, petition of residents of Buffalo, N. I., urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1538. Also, petition of residents of Collins, N. Y., urging sup- 
port of the Robsion free public school bill when it is intro- 
duced at the coming session of Congress; to the Committee on 
Education. 

1539. Also, petition of residents of East Aurora, N. Y., urg- 
ing the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1540. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Alfred G. Gil- 
lard and 42 voters of St. Louis, Mo., in support of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1541. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of John Thiel and other 
citizens of Springfield, Mo., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1542. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of citizens of 
Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y., urging passage of legislation 
further increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1548. Also, petition of citizens of Ellenville, Ulster County, 
N. Y., urging passage of legislation further increasing the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1544. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Clin- 
ton Moore and 128 other citizens of Jacksonville, III., a bill for 
the increase of pensions of Civil War soldiers and Civil War 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1545, Also, petition signed by Mansel W. Dudney and 56 other 
citizens of Jacksonville, III., for the increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the period of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1546. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Jerome Sivia 
and other residents of Springfield, III., urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1547. Also, petition of Amelia A. Perce and other residents of 
Springfield, III., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1548. Also, petition of Mrs. C. P. Lambert and other residents 
of Springfield, III, urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1549. Also, petition of Anne C. Flaherty and other residents 
of Springfield, III., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1550. Also, petition of Stella Atherton and other residents of 
Springfield, III., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

1551. Also, petition of Bertie Sharp and other residents of 
Hillsboro, IIl., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill 
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proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1552. Also, petition of M. J. Motzeck and other residents of 
Springfield, III., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

1553. Also, petition of John Stevens and other residents of 
Springfield, III., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

1554. By Mr. ROMJUE: Resolutions of the Sentinels of the 
Republic, favoring the repeal of the so-called flexible provisions 
of the tariff law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1555. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of Paul Federhenn and 80 
other residents of Paterson, Clifton, and Hawthorne, N. J., and 
vicinity, in fayor of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1556. By Mr. SEIBERLING: Petition of Medina County 
(Ohio) citizens, in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1557. Also, petition of citizens of Summit County, Ohio, in 
behalf of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1558. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Scott County, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans as provided in Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1559. By Mr. SNOW: Petition signed by Mary F. Williams 
and 91 others, requesting legislation to increase the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

1560. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Ellen F. Howland and 
others, of Hill City, Kans., favoring increase of pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1561. Also, petition of Cora Mock and others, of Osborne, 
Kans., favoring increase of pensions for veterans of Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1562. By Mr. SPEAKS: Evidence in support of House bill 
6049, granting an increase of pension to Anna Hafey, and House 
bill 6040, granting an increase of pension to Theadoshia W. 
Ringgold ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1563. Also, evidence in support of House bill 6054, granting 
an increase of pension to Rachel Cupp; House bill 6055, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Emma L. Cole; House bill 6056, 
granting an increase of pension to Louisa Bullock; House bill 
6057, granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Bower; House 
bill 6058, granting an increase of pension to Rosa Anderson; 
House bill 6059, granting a pension to Aeolia Sloat; House 
bill 6060, granting a pension to Annie Pullman; House bill 
6061, granting a pension to Martha J. Gilliland; and House 
bill 6063, granting a pension to Kate Du Boyce; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1564. Also, evidence in support of House bill 6045, granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah Martin; House bill 6046, granting 
an increase of pension to Alice J. Marsh; House bill 6047, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah McCarty; House bill 6048, 
granting an increase of pension to Josie Helwagen; House bill 
6050, granting an increase of pension to Catherine M. Graves; 
House bill 6051, granting an increase of pension to Emma J. 
Field ; House bill 6052, granting an increase of pension to Hattie 
Davis; and House bill 6053, granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Cyorus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1565. Also, evidence in support of House bill 6030, granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine Martin; House bill 6031, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rachel W. Zeise; House bill 6032, 
granting an increase of pension to Emily J. White; House bill 
6033, granting an increase of pension to Carrie L. Wallace; 
House bill 6034, granting an increase of pension to Minnie I. 
Tyree; House bill 6035, granting an increase of pension to Mis- 
souri Strope; House bill 6006, granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Swonger; and House bill 6037, granting a pension to Mary 
A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1566. Also, evidence in support of House bill 6038, granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Eva Stephens; House bill 6039, 
granting an inerease of pension to Elizabeth M. Rittenhouse; 
House bill 6041, granting an increase of pension to Critty A. 
Rayford; House bill 6042, granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah S. Plimpton ; House bill 6043, granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary Nangle; and House bill 6044, granting an increase 
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of perron to Phebe A. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1567. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Rimersburg, Pa., in favor of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1568. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of San Diego, 
Calif., and vicinity, in favor of increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1569. Also, petition of citizens of Loma Linda, Calif., in favor 
of increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1570. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in favor 
of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1571. By Mr. YON: Petition of W. P. Harrell, Mrs. C. A. 
Sharpe, A. L. Barber, J. C. Sims, G. A. Barnes, E. H. Wilbur, 
James R. Davis, and others, of Lynn Haven, Fla., urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1572. Also, petition of C. W. Girdlestone, W. G. Porter, B. A. 
Davis, E. S. Courtney, J. W. Davidson, and others, of Pensacola, 
Fla., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1573. Also, petition of Julia D. Mooney, James Duncan, Wil- 
liam R. Brown, Sara Elce, Mrs. William R. Brown, and others, 
of Garniers, Fla., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1574. Also, petition of A. J. Key, T. L. Macon, Robert W. 
Kent, D. E. Griffin, Tom Henderson, Samuel Lanear, Eddie 
Palm, and others, of Gretna, Fla., urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1575. Also, petition of Daniel N. Carnley, Chlar Burch, W. D. 
Ramsay, and others, of Chipley, Fla., urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Friar, December 6, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 4, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Jesse H. Mercarr, a Senator from the State of Rhode Island, 
and Josera E. RANSDELL, a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 
Asburst Frazier McCulloch Shortridge 
Barkley George McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Smoot 

Black Glass McNa: Steck 

Blaine Glenn Metcal Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough Moses Swanson 
Borah Gould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Greene N Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Hale le Townsend 
Brookhart Harris Overman Trammell 
Broussa asti Patterson dings 
Capper Hattleld hipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine Wagner 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Howell ‘eed alsh, Mont. 
Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ark Waterman 
Dale ones ackett Watson 

Dill Kean Schall Wheeler 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present, 


SENATOR Fro PENNSYLVANIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 111) denying WILLIAM S. Vare a seat in the United States 
Senate from the State of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in the course of my remarks 


of yesterday I gave certain figures and certain groups or 
classes of precincts, stating that there were 900 precincts in 
which irregularities were found, and detailing the various types 
of those irregularities, and that there were 600 precincts in 
which no irregularities occurred. Among others, I called at- 
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tention to precincts where some of the election officers failed to 
sign the oath, and some where all of the election officers failed 
to sign the oath, and stated that they were deducted and 
included in the total deduction made. 

Here, however, is an error which I made yesterday: There 
are 337 precincts in which all of the officers signed the oath in 
each case, but the officer failed to sign the jurat. There is not 
the slightest suggestion in the evidence of any fraud, any 
ballot stuffing, any alphabetical yoting, or returning the boxes 
to the city hall too soon in any of those precincts, The only 
irregularity is that, although each and every officer signed the 
oath, the notary or whoever was supposed to sign the jurat did 
not do so. Now, if you deduct all of the votes that I described 
yesterday, and throw out these 337 precincts on that one ques- 
tion, Mr, Wilson will have a majority of about 28,000 votes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire of the Senator 
how the inspectors and clerks of election in the 600 precincts to 
which the Senator has referred were chosen or appointed. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is it the clerks that the Senator is inquir- 
ing about? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; clerks and inspectors, 

Mr. BRATTON. I am advised that the judges and inspectors 
are elected by the people, and that the clerks are appointed by 
the inspectors. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, the 
judges and inspectors are elected by the people. The clerks are 
appointed. 

Mr. BRATTON. By the inspectors, I am told. 

Mr. REED. It is either by the judges and inspectors, or by 
the inspectors alone; I do not remember which. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire because my attention 
has been called to the fact that under the law of Pennsylvania 
this was developed in the inquiry into the nomination of Judge 
Watson—when a vacancy occurs, the vacancy is filled by ap- 
pointment of the judge; and it appears that the judge is very 
commonly just a part of the ordinary political machine, and 
that the appointments are made just as a matter of political 
patronage. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that the 
judges are part of the political machine? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think so. 

Mr. REED. I do not think so, and I resent the reflection on 
the Pennsylvania judiciary. Where an elected officer of an 
election board dies or resigns or is disqualified, the common 
pleas court appoints a successor until the next election. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I refer simply to their acts in ap- 
pointing inspectors of election. They act in the appointment of 
inspectors of election, when they are called upon to fill vacan- 
cies just exactly, apparently, as the chairman of a political com- 
mittee would act. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator means they do not go out and get 
a radical, I agree. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me complete this correction, and then I 
shall yield the floor, 

I think I have made an accurate statement now—that the 337 


"| districts that I have just described where no irregularity what- 


ever existed and no imputation of fraud, the only omission ap- 
pears on the face of the returns, namely, that although the 
election judges, inspectors, and clerks signed the oath, no one 
signed the jurat, those precincts were included in the figures 
that I gave the Senate yesterday when I said that Mr. Wilson 
was 19,000 votes plus behind. 

If we exclude those precincts on that ground only, Mr. Wilson 
would have a plurality of about 28,000 votes. In my opinion, 
those precincts can not be excluded. 

In my remarks yesterday I referred to a table showing the 
precincts where it is charged that the returns reached the city 
hall so soon after the close of the polls as to have made it im- 
possible to count the ballots, and the result reflected by the 
recount. I ask to have that table inserted as a part of and at 
the conclusion of my remarks of yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

Mr. BRATTON. In these 130 districts there were cast 51,145 
ballots, of which 41,986 were accredited to Vare and 6,613 were 
accredited to Wilson. 

The following statement will show the returns on their face 
and on recount; : 
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Mr. CUTTING obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I merely want to take a moment to protest 
against the action of the Senate yesterday in adopting a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote, without a quorum being had, 
on a matter of the highest privilege. Technically the Senate 
was, of course, correct in doing that, for the rule says—I quote 
from Rule XII, paragraph 3: 


No request by a Senator for unanimous consent 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New Mexico 
can not yield for the purpose of permitting another Senator to 
make an address within his time without losing the floor. 

Mr. CUTTING. I had no intention of doing so, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico decline to yield? 

Mr. CUTTING. I decline to yield for anything but a brief 
question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall defer the remarks which I desired to 
make at the beginning of the day until I can get the floor in my 
own right, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I do not intend to make any 
argument in this case. Owing to the way in which the various 
motions are to be brought up, I find it necessary to explain the 
considerations on which I am going to cast my vote. 

I intend to vote for the Norris resolution, and in doing so I 
am voting for the last two lines on page 3, which resolve that— 


WiiuAM S. Vare be, and he is hereby, denied a seat in the United 
States Senate. 


I do not intend by my vote to approve all the matter stated in 
the preamble of this resolution. 

Specifically, there are two grounds in the preamble which 
state the reasons for which Mr. Vare could be denied his seat. 
One of them is the question of the excessive use of money. The 
other is the question of fraud and corruption, 

I am going to vote to deny Mr. Van a seat on the ground of 
fraud and corruption, and when I say “fraud and corruption,” 
I am not particularly concerned with whether that fraud was 
committed in a general election or in a primary election. I 
think the two hang closely enough together to combine into a 
demonstration that the election of 1926 in Pennsylvania was 
invalid. 

I am not going to vote for the resolution on the ground that 
the amount of money spent by Mr. Vage was ipso facto a 
ground for reversing the decision made at the polls by the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

If there had been no question of fraud or corruption involved 
in this case, I personally should not vote for the resolution at all. 

I agree, of course, that in the abstract the expenditure of 
these large sums of money at elections is “contrary to sound 
publie policy, harmful to the dignity and honor of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government.” But, 


in my opinion, it is the duty of Congress so to legislate as to 
remedy that situation by fixing a standard which it considers 
proper as to the use of money in primaries, as it has already 
set a standard which it considers proper as to the use of money 
in general elections. 

The only test we have at the present date is the test of the 
Willis resolution in the Newberry case, and I contend that is 
no test at all. It merely stated that the amount of money spent 
by Mr. Newberry in that particular primary election in the 
State of Michigan was excessive. It sets no standard for any 
other State. 

I have heard it argued that the matter of the proper amount 
to be used by a candidate in a primary should be left to the 
conscience of the individual candidate. The trouble with that is 
that the consciences of various candidatés vary considerably in 
elasticity. In this particular case it is evident that the con- 
science of Mr. Vare and his supporters was about three times 
as elastic as the conscience of Governor Pinchot and his sup- 
porters, and that, again, the conscience of Senator Pepper and 
his friends was three times as elastic as the conscience of Mr. 
VARE and his friends. 

So long as we decline to fix a standard, it seems to me 
entirely dangerous and prejudicial to good government to leave 
these matters to be decided by the particular consciences of 
individuals. 

Take the case of Governor Pinchot. I believe that, in spite 
of the strictures made yesterday on his character and reputa- 
tion by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], Governor 
Pinchot stands to-day as high in the esteem of his fellow 
countrymen as he has at any time in the past. I am sure that 
Governor Pinchot deplores the use of money in the way that it 
was spent in the primaries in Pennsylvania. Yet it will be 
observed that under the conditions which existed there, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot felt it consistent with his own conscience to 
spend, together with his friends, a sum of money in those 
primaries practically equivalent to the sum which the Senate 
condemned in the case of Newberry in Michigan. 

I do not think that the Senate or that any of us individually 
can logically condemn him for so acting. Here is the case of a 
State where a tremendously powerful political machine is back- 
ing a candidate who is obviously prepared to spend any amount 
of money which he thinks necessary in order to gain the nomi- 
nation. How is Governor Pinchot, or any other honorable 
man, to act under those circumstances? There is no law, mind 
you, limiting the amount which can be expended. 

I am not particularly arguing in favor of Governor Pinchot, 
of course; I am speaking of any decent citizen who wishes to 
run for Senator in the primaries in Pennsylvania or in any 
other State in which such conditions prevail. 

It scems to me that such a citizen has a decision to make 
and can decide between three courses of action. He can say, 
“I do not believe in the use of money; without money I can 
not beat the machine; I shall, therefore, keep out of this 
primary.” Mind you, if he makes that decision, it means that 
the affairs of that particular State are left in perpetuity in the 
hands of the gang. 

Secondly, he can say, “I know that huge sums of money, a 
million dollars, perhaps, will be spent against me. I do not 
believe in spending more than $25,000. I shall spend that 
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amount and let it go at that.” In practical effect, that decision 
would amount to exactly the same as the first decision, because 
there would not be a chance in the world that the man could 
under those circumstances be nominated in a primary in a State 
like Pennsylvania. 

In the third place, he can say, “I deplore the use of money 
in primaries. There is, however, no legislation preventing it. 
My opponents are going to spend so and so much. If it is 
necessary for me to spend a sum which I personally do not 
approve of, but which is necessary in order to win this pri- 
mary, and if the expenditures made by me and by the men 
representing me are made in good faith, according to law, with- 
out any fraud or corruption, I have to get into this fight, and 
for the sake of the people of my State, win it in such way as 
is permitted by the law at the present time.” 

Mr. President, that is not my idea of an ideal condition of 
affairs. On the contrary, I believe personally that no private 
funds whatever ought to be spent on elections, primary or gen- 
eral, I believe the time is not far off when we shall forbid 
the spending of money by individuals or campaign committees, 

Our whole system of government depends, for its validity, on 
the action of the American citizen at the polls. The powers of 
Congress, the powers of the Chief Executive, and indirectly of 
the Supreme-Court, depend in the last analysis on the indi- 
vidual voter. His functions, the fundamental functions of our 
Government, are exercised only on election day. That is the 
only occasion when he is able to exert any influence on the 
general machinery running the United States. Yet this basic 
act of American citizenship is financed by private funds, sub- 
scribed by an individual who has a personal interest in the 
result of the election, by personal friends, or by his political 
associates. It is the reductio ad absurdum of a democracy. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I prefer not to yield unless 
the Senator has a brief question to ask, because there are many 


other Senators who want to speak on this question. However, 
I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For just a question. Would the Sena- 


tor approve or baye the law permit a candidate to send a letter 
to his constituents, to every voter in the State? Would he per- 
mit that? 

Mr, CUTTING. At public expense? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At public expense. 

Mr. CUTTING. I think some such system would be perfectly 


proper. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Would the Senator think it wise policy 
to permit a newspaper to publish a statement of the candidate 
setting forth his views touching a public question? 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, if I get into the subject of 
what I think is proper for candidates to do we shall take up 
the entire time from now until 12 o’clock—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope not. 

Mr. CUTTING. And other Senators who wish to speak on 
this particular resolution will be prevented from doing so. I 
am intensely interested in this question and shall be glad to 
discuss it with the Senator at any other time. 

I admit that practical legislation dealing with this subject 
is immensely difficult. If I may be pardoned for saying so, I 
have been trying for some time to devise legislation which will 
provide for public financing of elections and primaries. I have 
run across so many obstacles, so many snags that I think it 
will be a long time before we can actually adopt any practical 
system. Sooner or later, with the combined brains of the two 
Houses of Congress and of political experts all over the coun- 
try, we are going to devise some such system. 

Until that time comes I believe we should adopt some stand- 
ard, some limitation of expenditures which can be used in pri- 
maries as well as in general elections. 

There is already a limit established as to general elections. 
Why should not something similar be adopted with regard to 
primaries? I do not so much care what the limitation actually 
is. It may be $5,000, it may be $25,000, it may be $100,000, or 
it may more justly be on a sliding scale, depending on the size 
and population of the State. 

Whatever it is, once we adopt a particular standard we are 
putting the men of high ideals for the first time on a level with 
the men of elastic conscience, because we are telling them both, 
“This is the amount of money which you can spend in a pri- 
mary election.“ Until we do that we are going to have repeti- 


tions of the conditions which exist in the State of Pennsylvania. 

I am not speaking in behalf of Mr. Vare. I am not speaking 
in behalf of Governor Pinchot. I am speaking in behalf of the 
man of exalted ideals who may come up in the future in the 
State of Pennsylvania and other States where such conditions 
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now gppear. I am trying to show that the present system is 
putting him at a permanent handicap, because he is not willing 
to do things which his opponents are willing and are authorized 
by law to do. For that reason, until we adopt such legislation I 
should hesitate to deny a seat to any man merely on the ground 
that the amount of money he had spent was contrary to my 
individual idea about the amount of money which ought under 
ideal conditions to be spent in a primary campaign. 

But, Mr. President, there is another ground stated in the pre- 
amble of the report and that is that the election was tainted 
with fraud and corruption. I believe that is true. I believe it 
is true of the general election and primary election also. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in the State 
of Pennsylvania the primary election is conducted at public ex- 
pense for the nomination of party candidates for the several 
offices that are to be voted at the succeeding election. The pre- 
cinct election officers elected to conduct balloting in the pre- 
cincts at the general election are likewise the election officers at 
the primary election. They count the ballots and make the re- 
turns to the return boards provided by law. The return boards 
are the same return boards that are provided for the general 
election. The names of all candidates nominated at the prima- 
ries are placed upon the official ballot for the general election, 
and they are printed and distributed at public expense. 

Under those circumstances it is hard to make a distinction be- 
tween the primary and the general election. 

Can anyone read the evidence in this case and not believe that 
there was actual fraud and corruption? I listened to my col- 
league [Mr, Brarron] yesterday explaining the grounds on 
which he could not concur with the report of the majority of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Without going into 
detail, when we consider the election, when we consider such 
items as chain voting, the registration by mark without affidavit, 
the voting by nonregistered voters, by repeaters, and by dead 
men, the excess of ballots cast over the voters listed, the alpha- 
betical voting, the impossible speed with which the vote was 
tabulated, the erasure and alteration of names in votes cast and 
of marks upon the ballots, the obvious shiftiness of the report 
of the treasurer in Allegheny County—when we take into con- 
sideration all these things, I do not see how we can say that 
te was a valid election in the State of Pennsylvania at that 

e. 

I listened yesterday to my distinguished friend from Colorado 
[Mr. Waterman], and I agree with him that every one of the 
individual items can be explained by giving the benefit of every 
doubt to the officials conducting the election. I will go further 
and say that every one of the individual items can be duplicated 
in other States of the Union, But when we take the whole mass 
of them, when we add to them the frauds which were committed 
in the primary, as so eloquently described by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] the other day, when we add to them the 
general standards of political morality shown by practically 
every witness in the hearings before the special committee, I 
think that the Senate could not without stultifying itself vali- 
date the election which was-held in Pennsylvania. It is, per- 
haps not in kind, but certainly in degree, a different situation 
from that which exists so far as I know in any other State in 
the Union. 

For that reason, Mr. President, and on that theory I am going 
to vote for the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska. In so 
voting I wish to declare my belief that the election held in Penn- 
sylvania in the year 1926 was one which the Senate of the 
United States consistently with its dignity can not regard as an 
election at all. In so voting I am prepared to take any future 
consequences which may logically flow from such a course. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. President, my views as to the elec- 
tion held in November, 1926, in the State of Pennsylvania were 
expressed in detail by the report of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. Those views were further expressed by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] in his address of 
yesterday. It is not my purpose to go into the details of the 
long record, which, I respectfully submit, justifies and sustains 
the conclusion reached by that committee. 

I take the liberty of observing that if the views expressed in 
this Chamber during the discussion had been uttered in the 
convention assembled in Philadelphia over which George Wash- 
ington presided there never would have been a Constitution 
agreed upon by that convention, and I take the liberty of 
adding, in the hope that this thought may reach beyond the 
walls of this Chamber, that if the arguments which have been 
made in this Chamber had been made before the people of the 
original thirteen States, not one of the conventions assembled 
in those several States ever would have ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I must assume, I do assume, that Senators are familiar with 
the history of their country, are intimately familiar with the de- 
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bates that went on in the convention at Philadelphia. I must 
also assume that they are familiar with the debates that went 
on in the convention assembled in the then thirteen original 
States soon to become a union under the Constitution which 
they were considering. In Virginia, for example, which bred 
und continues to breed great men, does anybody suppose that 
that convention would ever have ratified this great charter if it 
had been suggested that the Senate could add to the qualifica- 
tions of a Senator to be chosen by the legislature of that State? 
I address that same thought to every one of the great original 
thirteen States. 

May I, without offense, remind the Senate that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is a delegation of power, not a 
reservation of power. It is a delegation of power, and neither 
the House of Representatives nor the Senate has any power 
unless it is specifically or necessarily impliedly delegated. 
Where is the delegation of power that permits the Senate of the 
United States to add to the qualifications of a Senator to be 
chosen by the people? 

I dwell for just a moment longer—for I see time is on the 
wing—on the convention in Philadelphia. Remember that those 
States were sovereign. They were independent republics. They 
were not there to surrender their sovereignty. They claimed 
the right to join or not to join the Union then in contemplation. 
They reserved to themselves the right, the specifically guarded 
right, to choose those who should represent them in the Senate 
of the United States and, as was pointed out by a great justice 
who now adorns that high bench, Mr. Justice McReynolds, of 

the Supreme Court of the United States, if it had ever been 

contemplated, if it had ever been suggested, if it had been 
feared that the Senate might add to the qualifications of 
eligibility, no one in that great convention in Philadelphia and 
no one in any State convention would ever have ratified the 
Constitution. 

On a former occasion, when a Senator elect from Ilinois 
presented himself at the door of this Chamber with proper 
credentials, I expressed my views. With respect for those then 
here or now present I said then, and I repeat now, that when 
the door is closed to a Senator elect who comes here with cre- 
dentials in form and substance sufficient, we trample upon the 
Constitution of the United States, we ignore its mandate, and 
to that extent we take from the States the right, the constitu- 
tionally reserved right, to choose their Senators. 

I repeat the statement, that others perhaps may pursue the 
thought, that the Constitution of the United States is a delega- 
tion of power. If I had the time, or deemed it necessary, I could 
quote here from newspapers thoughtful editorials from every 
State in the Union warning the Senate against doing what it has 
done, or may be about to do, and I contd, perhaps, not embarrass, 
but, at least, make many Senators pause, if I should read from 
Virginia, from North and South Carolina, from Arkansas par- 
ticularly, editorials of thoughtful men who love their country, 
warning the Senate against encroachment upon the reserved 
rights of the States. 

The States were independent and sovereign; they yielded up 
a part of their sovereignty when they entered the Union by 
ratifying the Constitution framed yonder in that city which has 
been now the subject of so much abuse. I still have a reverent 
affection for Philadelphia. I do not, of course, approve wrongs 
done, crimes committed, but I have a reverent affection for old 
Independence Hall, for there it was that this Republic was 
born; and if it had not been for the conservative men of Vir- 
ginia, none of whom was greater than Washington, and for their 
wisdom, their foresight, the Constitution would not have been 
adopted even by the Philadelphia convention. On the occasion 
referred to I took the liberty of pointing out how men had left 
the convention, how many had refused to approve it and how 
in the Virginia convention Patrick Henry, with tongue aflame, 
whose words stir us now as they enthralled the men of that hour, 
stood up opposing the ratification of the Constitution, nor was 
he reconciled to it even though it was authoritatively prom- 
ised that immediately upon its ratification it would be materially 
amended, as we know it was. There was a fear of “consoli- 
dated tyranny ”; there was a fear lest the reserved rights of the 
States, among them the right to choose their Senators, might be 
lost. 

These thoughts may seem to be too general; they may seem 
to be platitudes; but I am uttering them in order that it may be 
understood here to-day, and, perhaps, remembered to-morrow, 
that I think we are upon the point of further concentration of 
power, consolidation of power, the effect of which will be to 
strip the States of their reserved constitutional rights. 

A primary election was held in Pennsylvania; the facts relat- 
ing to that primary election were developed before the people 
of that imperial State, and they—the people—in November, 1926, 
as conclusively appears by the record, legally chose a certain 
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man to speak and act for them in this body. I am not concerned 
at all with personalities, but I am deeply concerned with great 
constitutional principles, with the rights of the States, and with 
the rights of the Republic, in part represented by this body. 

Senators may think Aaron Burr was guilty, but Andrew 
Jackson did not think so; and when Aaron Burr was retiring 
from this Chamber as Vice President, he uttered some words 
which should be written in letters of living light so that every 
citizen of America might read them. Let me read them to the 
Senate: 

This body— 

Said Aaron Burr— 


is growing in importanee, It is here, if anywhere, that our country 
must ultimately find the anchor of her safety, and if the Constitution 
is to perish, which God avert and which I do not believe, its dying 
agonies will be seen on this floor. 


In taking the position I have heretofore taken, Mr. President, 
and the one I take here to-day, I beg to say—and I say it 
proudly—that I stand alongside Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois; 
I stand beside the greatest man that Massachusetts has ever 
sent to this body; I stand humbly, yet very proudly, beside 
Daniel Webster, the great defender of the Constitution of our 
beloved country. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, this morning the Publie Ledger, of 
„ conyeys to us information in the following head- 

les: 


Senate decides fate of Vars to-day. Grundy agrees to act if Phila- 
delphia man is ousted. Persuaded by governor to take vacant seat, is 
report. 


I have been given all through this debate to think that the 
less said with relation to a vote upon the pending question, the 
better. No matter which way one may go he meets himself 
coming back. No matter how one may vote or how conscien- 
tiously he may direct his vote, there are hopes and wishes yet 
unaccomplished. 

When Smith, of Illinois, came to the Senate and demanded a 
place in this body, I did not hesitate for a moment in casting 
my vote in opposition to his seating, and I have never for one 
moment had cause to regret that yote. But the Smith and Vare 
eases are not on a complete par. They are alike in that in each 
case the two men came to the Senate with credentials won only 
after the lavish and wild use of money in their campaigns, 
Consequently, each called for a voicing of the general dis- 
pleasure with such practice through negative votes. While the 
Smith and Vare cases are also alike in that in both Illinois and 
Pennsylvania the opponents of the successful candidates also 
spent excessive sums seeking the office, they are not alike with 
respect to opportunity offered the Senate to deal alike with all 
parties, winners and losers, concerned in the respective cam- 
paigns of dollars against dollars. 

To deny Smith his seat did not reward Smith’s opponents who 
had spent lavishly to defeat him. To deny Vare a seat here 
will reward those who fought his nomination with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

In the Pennsylvania campaign the honors, as a result of the 
election, were divided by contending tickets. Van on one ticket 
won against Pepper on the other for the Senate seat. But the 
Vare machine candidate for governor lost to the candidate of 
the Pepper-Mellon machine, Mr. Fisher. If we deny Vann a 
place here, we create a vacancy which must be filled by appoint- 
ment at the hands of Governor Fisher, who is the recipient of 
favor and power as the result of the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Consequently, when we deny a place here 
to Vare because of his campaign expenditures we do actually 
reward the machine which spent money about as lavishly as did 
the Vare machine. The situation is anything but pleasant. The 
eall is before us, but not the opportunity of doing at one stroke 
what ought to be done without rewarding one Pennsylvania 
machine for the same offense for which we penalize and punish 
the other. 

What we desperately need is painfully apparent. We need 
stronger election laws. We need more explicit and binding cor- 
rupt practice laws. The Nation and democracy desperately 
need this added protection against the influence of wealth and 
money which would buy its way into places of influence and 
power. 

The greatest contributing factor to the failure of goverrment 
to respond adequately and as was intended to the interests and 
needs of the great masses of the people and the Nation is the 
influence which money has come to exert in our elections and 
general political life. The great sums spent in our political 
affairs are not so much contributions as they are investments— 
investments made with the expectation of ample returns, That 
this is true is in effect testified to by Mr. Joseph Grundy h'nself, 
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the same Grundy whose costly candidate for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania will, upon the denial of a seat to Vare, name the man 
to serve as Pennsylvania’s second Senator. 

I want to do here to-day that which will be in keeping with 
decency, right, and duty. I want to correct if we can such ills 
as haye grown up through long cultivation and encouragement 
in Pennsylvania. I want to punish such insane expenditures 
as took place in Pennsylvania, because that insanity strikes at 
the very roots of my country. I want to contribute what I can 
to the cause which would make elective offices as available to 
the poor man without a political machine as they are to the rich 
man and rich machines, I want to do what I can here to-day 
to make such States as Pennsylvania understand that the sale 
of seats in the United States Senate only to high bidders is 
fast coming to be a practice not to be countenanced by an 
enlightened people. These things I want to do. 

We are told we have no power to deny Mr, Vare a seat here. 
I am not alarmed by such an assertion. I am sure of what the 
verdict of the great majority of the American people will be 
upon this question. I believe we have that power. I believe 
that with the Senate it is more than a power which we have 
to-day; it is not only our power but our duty to deny Mr. VARE 
a seat here as a result of elections held in Pennsylvania, which, 
after all, were not elections in any fair construction of the term. 

Mr. President, in voting against seating Mr. Varg I am well 
aware of the fact that I am lending aid, comfort, and oppor- 
tunity to others who are guilty of the same offense for which 
we punish Mr. Varg; but the lending of such ald, comfort, and 
opportunity need be only temporary. If we are justified to-day 
in denying a place here to Mr. Vare, we are justified in denying 
our favor to any man appointed to the vacancy thus created by 
Governor Fisher, of Pennsylvania, in whose campaign for nomi- 
nation and election there entered almost as much if not fully 
as much of the same character of influence for which we now 
condemn Mr. Varg, and I give notice here and now that the 
appointee of Governor Fisher will need be one far removed 
from affiliation with the Mellon-Grundy-Fisher machine before 
I shall vote for him to be seated in this body. We can not damn 
one ill-smelling Pennsylvania machine, or part of a machine, 
without with equal force and effect, damning the other, since 
both have played the same game and played it equally well, so 
well, in fact, that the prizes of their campaigns must be divided 
between them. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, a government of the people 
and by the people loses something of its vigor and purity, some- 
thing of its power and grandeur, when the people who legis- 
late, the people who govern, are bent on personal ends. 

The safety of this great Republic lies not in her growth 
alone—nations have sunk of their own ponderous weight; not 
in her armies and navies, for Rome scarce kney defeat in 
battle, yet lives to-day but in the annals of histo'y; not even 
in the perfection of her laws, for laws may be dis regarded, and 
a disregarded constitution is poison. It eats way the very 
pillars on which rests the temple of liberty, it undermines our 
independence. The precedent we are about to set to-day will 
be standing like an evil spirit behind the Constitution, ready to 
strike, when the moment shall come, the emblem of liberty to 
the earth, and hoist in its place the flag of anarchy, which in 
turn will demand a dictator. 

We are to-day about to do as tyrannical a thing as Louis 
XIV did, We are about to assume the functions of, and declare 
ourselves, the state; and by this tyrannical act that we are 
about to commit to-day we are making the same preparation 
for the neck of the privileges and the rights and the liberties 
of the people of this country as the guillotine Louis XIV pre- 
pared for the neck of Louis XVI. 

The Republic of Rome began its deterioration through the 
lack of courage of its senators. Shall we to-day erect the 
precedent that shall be the beginning of the disintegration of 
this great Republic? And who shall say what ambitious, 
internationally minded Cæsar is now cunningly watching our 
lack of courage to stop the little rift in the dike of our liberties, 
which if allowed to spread will sweep away the sovereignty of 
the people and allow him to erect his throne upon the shattered 
elements of a once great and glorious nation? 

When the Constitution was formed, it was proposed, and 
voted down, that the State legislature should pick out a number 
of men and send them to the President, and allow him to desig- 
nate who should be the Senators. Then it was proposed that 
the State legislature should send these names to the House of 
Representatives and let them choose the Senators and finally 
it was determined—which is the Constitution to-day—that the 
State should elect its own Senators. Until recently the State 
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legislatures did the electing of the States’ Senators, Then the 
seventeenth amendment put it over into the hands of the people. 

The Senate has no other powers than those granted by the 
pe These powers are expressed by the Constitution 
as follows: 


No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of 30 years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen. (Art. 1, Sec. 3, Subdiv. 3.) 

Again: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members. * * + 

Bach House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a Member. (Art. 1, Sec. 5, Subdiv. 2.) 


Those are the bounds of the law that we should respect. 

It is my contention that under the first subdivision, if a Sena- 
tor possesses the qualifications therein prescribed and presents 
himself with a properly executed certificate of election and 
offers to take the oath and demands a seat in the Senate, that 
the Senate has no constitutional power to refuse his demand. 
The other two subdivisions limit the power of the Senate to 
Members of the Senate. The Senate has no power beyond the 
constitutional grant in these provisions, The Senate can pass 
laws, but can not pronounce judgment against persons not 
members. 

To prevent Senators from taking the oath under these condi- 
tions is to pronounce judgment against them, and to pronounce 
a judgment of disfranchisement against the voters of the State 
who elected them. The election certificate of a Senator elect 
can not be recalled and a sovereign State of the Union as well 
as its citizens is in effect disfranchised if, possessing the con- 
stitutional qualifications, a Senator elect is denied a seat. If 
this principle is adopted, then it is conceivable that a minority 
of the elected Senators may control the Senate by the simple 
act of refusing to administer the oath and granting seats to 
incoming Members who have been legally elected. This refusal 
may be done arbitrarily and capriciously and without reason. 
It may be done upon religious or racial grounds, or upon grounds 
independent of these. It is conceivable that a minority of duly 
elected Senators might refuse membership to a majority who 
have been duly elected and thereby disfranchise a majority of 
3 voters of the Nation and a majority of the States of the 

nion. 

This would be a usurpation of all senatorial powers, but there 
is no appeal from the Senate’s decision, for they are the sole 
judge. It is tyranny in the nth power for the Senate to take 
advantage of its unappealable decision and excuse themselves 
by making the worse seem the better reason for disregarding 
their oath. To refuse the oath and seat to a Member elect who 
possesses the above constitutional requirements and presents a 
legal certificate of election is destructive of the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution and is, in effect, subscribing to tyranny. 
I think it has been well said and well argued by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] that we should have admitted Mr. 
Vare and allowed him to take his oath, and then, if there is 
anything wrong, as the Constitution demands and sets down. 
be men and vote him out by two-thirds vote of the Senate. Let 
us do that, and not, as the speaker just ahead of me said, keep 
still, allow this thing to go on, allow the vicious propaganda 
to take · eſfect that has been circulated from one end of this 
country to the other, propaganda that the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by this body, the regular, standing Committe. 
on Privileges and Elections, says there is no truth in; yet we 
are here to-day maneuvered, manipulated, controlled, by what? 
The created psychology of the enemies of a man who has done 
nothing against the State of Pennsylvania but fight the fight of 
the common people. 

There is no statutory law in Pennsylvania prohibiting Vary 
in any way from what he did. He broke no Pennsylvania law, 
nor did he break any United States law. He merely played the 
game of politics against two yery rich and powerful outfits, 
the then governor of Pennsylvania with his tremendous State 
machine, the other the Grundy machine. These three rich men 
locked in a death grapple for the nomination. Vanz the people's 
man, won out. He did no more than either one of the other 
two candidates. He broke no laws, He played the game fair 
and square under the rules of the game as it was played in that 
State. Pennsylvania is a Republican State in its politics. The 
Republicans of that State had no chance of any other choice 
than one of these three men, because the only way under the 
laws of Pennsylvania you can get on the election ticket is 
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through the primaries. They overwhelmingly chose VARE, and 
there is no doubt that too much money was spent by all 
three of them, To me it would seem that the people of Penn- 
sylyania were lucky to have a rich man who, because of his 
wealth, was able to fight rich men while carrying the people's 
banner. The country would not be worse off by having more 
Senator COUZENSES. 

Vans whole alleged crime is that he spent too much money, 
though he was ontspent, in the primaries, over three times by 
one of his Republican opponents, and by the other, in personal 
expenditure, by two and three-fifths. The alleged criticism for 
spending too much money is lodged in the primaries not the 
election. The Constitution of the United States does not give 
Congress authority over the primaries of the States, and in the 
recent Newberry decision the Supreme Court has so held, so 
that the assumption of the United States Senate to reach back 
into the primaries as an excuse for unseating Van is only 
equalled by the patience with which the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania must endure it. 

No legitimate complaint can be justly maintained against him. 
No complaint of any sort was entered against him by any public 
official of that State, All of his alleged crimes of the primaries 
were generously distributed by his rich opponents in the elec- 
tion to every voter in the State by newspaper, by platform 
speeches, from the pulpit, and by letters mailed. The great 
newspapers, the press of the State were opposed to Varg and 
he had to get his information to the voters by way of letters, 
and it was the sending of these letters to get the information 
to the people that was responsible for his great expenses. Penn- 
Sylvania has 9,000,000 people and 4,000,000 voters. There was 
less spent per capita in the Varge nomination than was spent in 
several other States for like purpose. Every man or woman who 
east his or her ballot for Vare or against him knew of the 
charges and yet he was elected by a large majority. The entire 
ticket used the same ballot upon which Mr. VARE was elected, 
electing the State officials of Pennsylvania and all its Congress- 
men. If their elections were valid, and there has been no 
thought of denying them otherwise, why not Vare’s? The ver- 
dict of the jury of the people of Pennsylvania who knew and 
heard all the facts must not be overthrown by a majority of the 
Senate in defiance of the rules laid down by the Constitution. 

It seems to me that if the people’s representatives are to be 
thus so lightly turned aside what can we expect in the future? 
The great thing is that we continue this Government to be a 
people's government and that the men in office should be the 
people's choice. I have no doubt that right now if Vare should 
go before the people of Pennsylvania that he would be returned. 

I am opposed to amending the Constitution except in the way 
provided by that Constitution. If the precedent is set that VARE 
is not to be allowed to take the oath, the Senate will, in my 
opinion, sueceed in arriving at a short cut to such an amendment 
to the Constitution. The Constitution provides that you must 
have two-thirds of the House and two-thirds of the Senate and 
three-fourths of the States to amend the Constitution, but now, 
after to-day’s vote, presto! is the constitutional provision that 
each State shall have equal representation in the Senate to be set 
aside by a majority of the Senate? The Constitution never 
meant for any Senator duly elected by the State to be expelled 
except for cause and by two-thirds of the Senate. 

The words “qualifications of its Members” can not mean 
anything but the right of the Senate to investigate as to the 
returns of elections and qualifications such as pertained thereto, 
as the Constitution prescribed, but under the construction now 
given it there is nothing to hinder them keeping out Senators 
on account of the color of their eyes or the cut of their hair, and 
if this precedent should be continued I can see nothing but great 
danger ahead and the beginning of the downfall of what is left 
of representative government in this country. 

The special committee who made these investigations is not 
the standing committee of the Senate known as the Privileges 
and Elections Committee. There should be no political com- 
plexion to a verdict of this kind. The real honest facts as 
presented in this case are that no law was broken in Pennsyl- 
vania in the primary and that the only complaint coming from 
Pennsylvania is that of his Democratic opponent, who was 
beaten by such an overwhelming vote that if you concede all 
his patently unfounded allegations, yet BILL VARE is still elected 
by over 19,000 votes. The unseating of BL Vare disfranchises 
the voters of the State of Pennsylvania and gives privilege 
through the office of the governor another seat in the Senate. 
The governor was elected at the same time and on the same 
ticket on which Vares was elected. The governor and Senator 
Pepper’s ticket spent three times as much in the primaries as 
did Senator Vars and his ticket. Now the governor, who was 
three times as expensive to the Grundy machine, is to name the 
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Senator to fill Senator-elect Vanws seat. No protest has been 
heard against the governor's election. Why so much about 
Vare's? I will tell you. The governor belongs to the Grundy 
machine. I wonder how the western Senators would like to have 
Mr. Grundy named to take Mr. Vans place. The United States 
Senate, without amendment of the Constitution, has no authority 
Whatever in the primaries. BL Vane's right to a seat in the 
Senate can only constitutionally rest upon the results of the 
election, The precedent of unseating VARE, under the circum- 
stances, can not be viewed but with great alarm. 

It seems to me to be my duty to throw whatever force my vote 
would give before this onslaught of the people’s rights. Cer- 
tainly the people can not be so shortsighted as to not realize 
if their attention is called to the tremendous danger attached 
to the kind of vote that the majority may cast in this matter to 
comply with propagandized opinion. 

The choice of a Senator by the Governor of Pennsylvania will 
certainly not be the choice of the people. The choice of the 
people is here BUL Vare—with all necessary credentials. The 
Privileges and Elections Committee report that he was elected 
by 120,000 votes and that under no construction, however far- 
fetched, was his opponent elected. 

The fact that the people chose Vars in the primaries and in 
the election he won out by such a large vote of the people surely 
entitles him to be sworn in as a Member of the Senate, and after 
he has been admitted the Senate would then have jurisdiction 
over him and through its regularly appointed Privileges and 
Elections Committee deal with the matter in accordance as is 
just and right, but certainly a special committee, political in its 
character, should not have the deciding and the casting away 
and utter disregard of what the great majority of the people of 
a State desire. 

Who is this man Vare that we hear so much about? He is 
rich—that is true—but no one on the floor of the Senate has 
uttered one word, and no one down through the annals of 15 
years that he served in the House, have I ever heard utter one 
word to the effect that he did not make that money honestly 
and honorably. A fight is on over there in Pennsylvania. Mel- 
lon, Grundy, the powers that are regulating, the powers that 
transmit their propaganda poisonously throughout this country 
into every artery—they do not want him here. Why? He rep- 
resents the people. He represents the worker. He has always 
been a human being, always on the side of humanity as against 
the dollar sign. 

I served with Congressman Vars in the House for 10 years. 
He is a clean, square, upstanding fellow who keeps his prom- 
ises, He is for the common fellow and fights for the under dog. 
Although beginning as a little boy with a salary of $2.50 a week, 
he has won his way by sheer stick-to-it-iveness to the top and is 
to-day considered a rich man, but not dishonorably rich. 

There is no man on this floor who deplores more than I do 
this enormous expenditure of money, for I have had practical 
experience. I was up against the same kind of a machine in 
my State in the last election, only I had no money with which 
to fight it. The Backus machine was for the Republican can- 
didate for governor and my Farmer-Labor opponent for the 
Senate, and they spent huge sums of money against me, but 
the people preferred me. The machine at once brought a con- 
test as a plausible means to propagandize my State and the 
country with falsehoods. For two long years 1 was thus 
harassed before I could succeed in getting the watter through 
the committee and before this body, who immediately and 
unanimously dismissed the pretended contest. This same goy- 
ernor and this same machine will be my opponent in the June 
Republican senatorial primaries, and if nominated will be for 
anyone except me. 

If I had had the weapon of money to have fought back 
with I should have used it, and thought I was justified in 
doing so; but not having it, I, like many of you Senators, do 
not want a precedent established for the use of such tremendous 
amounts of money. In self-preservation I must be opposed to 
the expenditure of large amounts of money for a Senate seat, 
and I believe that the Constitution should be amended giving 
Congress the power to regulate as to expenditure both primaries 
and election. I want, as every man in the Senate, I know, wants, 
men to come here because of their ability, their honesty, their 
squareness, because of the real character that is found under- 
neath, inside of them. They should not come here because of 
money. 

What was Mr. Vare up against in the State of Pennsylvania? 
Here was a fight among three rich men, and BI. Vare only 
used the weapons that he was forced to use to protect himself 
and the people he sought to represent. There is no founded 
accusation of overexpenditure in the election. He was up 


against the Grundy machine, backed by Mellon's millions; and, 
as my friend the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] said 
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yesterday, while it is charged that the nomination went to “ the 
highest bidder,” the fact is that it did not go to the highest 
bidder. The Grundy machine in the primaries spent three times 
as much as Varr; and had Mr. Pepper been elected, as in all 
probability he would have been had he been renominated as the 
Republican candidate and come here in the short session, as he 
was entitled to do while finishing out his term as Senator dur- 
ing the time this propaganda was built up as against VARE, 
the matter would not be here for decision to-day, because Sena- 
tor Pepper would have been upon the floor, secure in his seat, 
and there would have been no need to remove Vare; and Sena- 
tor Pepper in his place upon the floor could have, no doubt, 
successfully resisted, with the powers back of him, any con- 
spiracy to interfere with his seat; but Varr, the candidate of 
the ordinary folks, who had not been born with a gold spoon 
in his mouth, who was not a member of the dainty and the elite, 
the smug, self-satisfied, holier-than-thou eastern aristocracy of 
power and special privilege, was a different matter. No! Had 
Mr. Pepper been nominated I have no doubt that we would be 
peaceably going on with the tariff bill to-day instead of per- 
forming the tyrannical act that we are about to perform in 
kicking out Bou VARE from a seat to which the people of 
Pennsylvania elected him. 

If we can assume to do this, we will be kicking out Senators 
who are sent here by the choice of the people of their respective 
States because the cast of their features is unpleasing or their 
religious creed undesirable. 

We have something to defend here more than our personal 
opinions about whether a man spent too much money or too 
little money. We should, if we had any sense of justice in us, 
seat this man; and then, by fair means, appoint a committee 
and take the verdict of that commrittee. 

What haye we done? Why, we hardly had time to get the 
report of the regular standing committee in here, whe were 
authorized by this body to make investigation of this election 
before we are forced to a vote. I have heard it charged on the 
floor that BLL Vare has been delaying this vote for one rea- 
son or another. That is unjust, because the committee only 
made its report yesterday and that report would not have been 
in yesterday if it had not been for the help BUL VARE gave it 
by furnishing the money to make the count of the ballots when 
such money could not then be had from the Senate contingency 
fund. Certainly when a man, through his sense of sportsman- 
ship and fairness, puts up his own money that the committee 
might be hurried on to its final report to the Senate, he can not 
be charged with delay. Surely when a man’s own money con- 
summates the digging of his own political grave he can not be 
charged with the delay of the funeral preparations. 

The comnrittee reported yesterday and we are forced to dis- 
pose of the entire matter to-day. Why the hurry? 

What does the report say? The committee unanimously says 
that Wilson was not elected. Then the natural inference of 
any decent, ordinary, sensible, just man must be that VARE 
was elected. Nobody contradicts it. The chairman of that 
committee said that under any construction, any way you might 
take it, Mr. VARE was elected honestly, throwing out everything 
that was claimed against him, by over 19,000 votes; and that in 
the opinion of this committee he was actually elected by 120,000 
votes, giving Wilson everywhere the benefit of the doubt, every- 
thing that he could possibly claim under any color of justice. 

Are we to-day, in the spirit of Louis XIV, to declare our- 
selves the state and constitute ourselves the voters of Penn- 
Sylvania, and kick out Mr. Vare so that a seat may be created 
for the appointment of Mr. Grundy to make sure of another vote 
for an unjust eastern tariff? 

It seems to me that this kind of progressiveism, this idealism 
that we western Senators have been priding ourselves upon, is 
being strained when we vote to disfranchise the people of a 
State. If we are to continue to merit the confidence of the 
people, we must be consistent. 

Men seem as like as the leaves on the trees, 

As like as the bees in a swarming of bees; 

And we look at the millions that make up a State, 

All equally little, all equally great. 

And the pride of our Nation is cowed. 

Then fate calls for a man who is larger than men. 

There's a surge in the crowd, there's a movement 
There is an election— 


and then, 
There rises the man who is larger than men, 
And the man comes up from the crowd. 
That is the way our Government is built. The man from 
the crowd chosen by the people to represent them, 
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This man, BL Vase, came up from the crowd. The house 
of Varg in Pennsylvania represents to the ordinary, common 
folk of Pennsylvania the same thing that the La FOLLETTES 
represent in Wisconsin; and here we are going to join in to 
kick out this people’s man! We have been talking about the 
parity of agriculture with industry. It seems to me that it 
would not hurt if we should begin to consider the parity of the 
States of the country in their representation in this body. 

King Solomon was asked by the Lord what he most desired. 
That reminds me of the old darkey preacher who, reading in the 
Good Book of King Solomon, came upon the statement of the 
king’s thousand wives. This was a little hard for him to explain. 
The old fellow scratched his kinky gray head and expostulated, 
“Them was men in them days.” [Laughter.] 

When the Lord asked King Solomon what he most desired, 
King Solomon said—and he had the reputation of being wise— 
“ Give me a heart of understanding, that I may discern between 
right and wrong.” Fellow Senators, it seems to me that is the 
question here before us to-day for which we all ought to pray— 
for a heart of understanding, that we may discern between 
right and wrong. z 

What is wrong and what is right in our vote here to-day? 
What is the fundamental law to which our oath binds us? 
That is the question that is before us. Not what is east and 
what is west, what is north or what is south. Whether Bur 
Vare is to be seated or not does not make any difference to me 
personally ; but it does seem to me that it will make a wonderful 
difference as to the future of this country. If we here to-day 
establish such a precedent, if we here to-day go down as being 
ready to constitute ourselves the state, as Louis XIV did, it is 
just as tyrannical; there is no more excuse for our taking this 
action to-day than there was for Louis XIV. 

We raised our hands, we took an oath to defend the Constitu- 
tion, to support it, and that is what we ought to do, whatever 
comes. 

Mrs. Schall was reading to me not long ago the life of 
Napoleon, and I came across something very significant—the 
words of Napoleon, in soliloquy. It was at the time when 
everything was tumbling abcut his head. He was mourning 
the fact that he did not have a friend on earth. He said, “If I 
had had three men who would have carried out my idea and my 
plans, who would have stayed here in Paris while I was away 
fighting my country's enemies, I would have succeeded in mak- 
ing a United States of Europe. Tes,“ he said, “if I had had 
but two—yes, if I had had but one that had been loyal to me“; 
and then he made this very significant: remark, and it goes very 
deep. He said, “Give me honorable men who keep their prom- 
ises, and not conscientious men who use the psychology of the 
moment and their conscience as an excuse.” 

It seems to me that if we stand by the Constitution and keep 
our promises of oath we will not kick BILL Vare out to-day and 
aecept Grundy, who will be here to-morrow to take his place and 
add one more vote against our hope of securing a parity of pro- 
tection between industry and agriculture. All this is to be done 
on the grounds of efficiency and economy. That is the battle ery 
of every tyrant who sets out to throttle the rights of the people. 
The “fish” in efficiency should be noted and the “con” in 
economy remembered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, we will vote on two matters, 
by unanimous consent, beginning at 12 o’clock. The attitude of 
the Senate after long discussion has been indicated by the re- 
marks of some as to what the vote will be with regard to one 
of these questions, namely, whether or not we will deny Mr. 
Vare a seat in the Senate. Immediately after the vote on that 
matter we will vote upon another resolution, offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], declaring that Mr. 
Wilson was not elected. 

There has been no real discussion in this body as to the posi- 
tion Mr. Wilson occupies in all this matter. Mr. Wilson en- 
gaged in a long campaign in the State of Pennsylvania, at the 
expense of his health and his time and his efforts, and yet no 
one here has shown any interest whatever in that phase of this 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I myself feel that perhaps one part of this 
discussion has been somewhat neglected. From what we have 
learned of what occurred in both the committees, and from 
what I know myself, I reached the conclusion that Mr. Wilson 
was honestly and legally elected in Pennsylvania, but the way 
the debate has come up here, and under the conditions which 
existed at the time I debated the matter, and with a unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, it 
seemed to me impracticable to back up Mr. Wilson. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 

eld? 

* PITTMAN. I have only a few minutes and I do not 
want to take anybody else’s time. I hope there will be no 
discussion while I hold the floor. 

Mr. REED. The fact is that the whole of yesterday, prac- 
tically, was devoted to a discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and that report was unani- 
mous, Republicans and Democrats alike joining, that Mr. Wil- 
son was not elected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the situation was entirely 
different. Senators did discuss the report, but they have not 
discussed at all the situation to which I shall refer, and un- 
fortunately we have not any time to discuss it. The Committee 
on Privileges and Elections recounted the votes and found that 
Vare had a plurality. That is the only question that committee 
passed upon. If Vare’s votes were obtained through fraud and 
corruption they are illegal and should not be counted. The 
Senate will decide this question at 12 o'clock. At this moment 
there is a contest pending between Wilson and VARE. At five 
minutes after 12 o'clock there will be no contest pending be- 
tween Wilson and VARE, because there will be no contestee; 
Mr. Vare will not be here. That is the situation I want the 
Senate to understand. Undoubtedly, if we to-day had to vote 
on the plain question submitted to the Privileges and Elections 
Committee under the report of the committee, Mr. Vare must 
be seated, because under the report of that committee it has 
been shown that on the recount Mr. Vare had a larger number 
of votes than Mr. Wilson. But that is not the question. The 
question is this, when we vote on the resolution of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, declaring that Mr. Wilson was not elected, 
we will not have the same situation which existed at the time 
that report was made and which exists at this moment, be- 
cause the Norris resolution is not based upon the number of 
votes received by VARE or by Wilson. 

The question of the contest between Varm and Wilson, which 
was pending before the Privileges and Elections Committee, was 
based upon the number of votes, but the Norris resolution, which 
we will vote upon at 12 o’clock, states that we do not seat Mr. 
Vart, we deny him a seat, because the conduct of his election 
was tainted with fraud and corruption—not the vote of one 
precinct, not the vote of two precincts, but that the conduct of 
Mr. Vare’s election was tainted with fraud and corruption— 
eyery vote he receiyed. The Senator offering that resolution, 
and those in favor of its adoption, believe that he obtained his 
vote, larger than the Wilson vote, by fraud, by corruption, by 
intimidation, and that, therefore, such yotes are illegal and that 
the large vote he received does not count, and he was not legally 
elected. 

Then, suppose that at 12 o’clock we vote to sustain that reso- 
lution. What will the result be? We will have stated that all 
the votes that were piled up by Vare shall not be considered by 
this body at all. Suppose the committee had held the same; 
would they not have found that VARE, not having received 
any legal yotes and that Wilson had received the largest num- 
ber of legal votes, was therefore elected? At 5 minutes after 
12, after we have voted to sustain the Norris resolution, then 
we will have a resolution to be voted on stating that Mr. Wilson 
has not been elected. 

What constitutes an election? That is what we have to get at. 
Does the yote on the Norris resolution set aside the entire elec- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania? Of course it does not, The 
Senator from Pennsylvania wanted an amendment to it declar- 
ing that there was a yacancy in the Senate from Pennsylvania, 
but that was not agreed to, and it will nut be agreed to. 

The result will be that we shall have to decide, 5 minutes 
ufter 12 o’clock, who was elected in Pennsylvania. No one ques- 
tions that there was a legal election. There were voters all 
over the State who voted. There were three candidates in that 
fight, although one was hardly mentioned. 

Mr. Wilson received 648,680 legal votes out of the total of 
1,470,867. Here is a candidate before the people who carried 
out of 67 counties every one except 3, and what are you going 
to do to him? 

I tell you, you are going to penalize him, you are going to 
punish him, because of the fraud of his opponent. You are to 
place Wilson in exactly the same boat with Vare. You propose 
to ignore the wishes of the legal and honest yoters of the State. 
You say that Vare’s votes were tainted with fraud and corrup- 
tion, that the record indicates that his yotes were obtained 
through intimidation and bribery and corruption, and although 
the hundreds and thousands of votes obtained by Wilson were 
obtained fairly and honestly, you will ignore those votes just 
exactly the same as you ignore the votes of VARE. 

You might just as well vote to deny the seat to both con- 
testants on the ground of fraud and corruption. Yet, there is 
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no charge of fraud or corruption against Wilson anywhere in all 
these hearings, 

I say this, in every contest of which I have ever heard fraud 
upon the part of one contestant has never set aside the contest. 
Consider all the great events, events of physical or mental con- 
test, whatever it may be; the elimination of one of the con- 
testants on the ground that he has violated the rules, on the 
ground that he has been guilty of fraud, does not affect the 
result as far as the other contestants are concerned. 

Consider some of the international horse races of the world. 
Take the Derby in England, for instance. There is a time whet 
one horse comes out several lengths ahead of every other horse 
in the fleid, he has won, until the judges in the box say that 
the jockey riding that horse struck the horse next to him 
across the eyes and caused him to lose. Is the Whale contest 
off? Oh, bo; they eliminate the horse that came out ahead, and 
the race stands among those that remain in the field. 

The trouble is that we have confused these two separate con- 
tests. We are taking the report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections as it stands now, not as it should be construed 
and made effective after we have eliminated the Vare votes on 
account of fraud and corruption. As it stands now, Mr. VARE 
is elected, according to that report, because he has received more 
votes than Mr. Wilson received. Mr. Vare is a contestant. 
We are considering the number of yotes. At five minutes after 
12 Mr. Vare will not be a contestant. When we vote on the 
resolution as to whether we will seat Mr. Wilson or not, there 
will be no Vare contestant before this body, because his votes 
will have been declared illegal by that time. There will be 
another man out there, because there were three candidates; 
but not Vare. That is what we have to vote on. 

If we vote that Mr. Wilson was not elected, we will have to 
yote one of two things. We will have to hold that we will have 
to consider these illegal votes of Vare, which, by voting for the 
Norris resolution, we say were obtained through fraud, corrup- 
tion, and intimidation; or we will have to hold that the whole 
election on behalf of both Wilson and Vare was so tainted with 
fraud that the votes which eyen Wilson brings to us are 
tainted with fraud. 

I am wholly unwilling to vote here in this body that any of 
these 648,680 votes received by Mr. Wilson were obtained 
through fraud or bribery or intimidation or in any other illegal 
way, and I do not see how I can vote for the resolution of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, stating that Wilson is not entitled 
to a seat in this body, without holding that. I do not see how I 
can help smearing Wilson with the corruption urged against 
Mr. Vare if I vote that he has not been elected, because there 
was a legal election held in Pennsylvania, there were 64 out 
of 67 counties of the State carried by Wilson. The real fraud 
has been charged to have occurred in the city of Philadelphia 
and the city of Pittsburgh, and the report of the Privileges and 
Elections Committee show that if we eliminate the frandulent 
votes in Philadelphia, Wilson will have 59,000 majority; that 
if we eliminate Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, where the great 
machines exist, and which have been the foundation of the cor- 
ruption and fraud, Wilson will have 79,000 plurality. 

My friends, do not confuse the present moment, when VARE 
is the contestant, with the moment 5 minutes after 12, when 
Varg will not be a contestant, and we will only vote to decide 
between Wilson and the Independent who ran in Pennsylvania. 
When you decide on that you have to decide, if you vote 
against seating Wilson, that he is smeared with the same cor- 
ruption, or you have to decide that the whole election for 
United States Senator in the State of Pennsylvania was so 
tainted with fraud and corruption that an honest man, such as 
Wilson is, who conducted an honest campaign and obtained a 
magnificent yote, in spite of all the corruption and intimidation, 
fraud, and large expenditures, must lose by reason of no fault 
or dishonesty of his own, but by reason of corruption and fraud 
and intimidation and bribery of the very men who were trying 
to defeat him. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I appreciate that the time 
for a vote is very near, but I want to say that I expect to vote 
for Mr. Wilson, because of the fact that I feel he was honestly 
elected to the Senate of the United States. 

I want to point out the inconsistency, as it seems to me, of 
the position of those who say in one breath that they are going 
to vote against Mr. Vare, und then say that they are going to 
yote against Mr. Wilson. 

I think everyone will concede, at least everyone on this side, 
and many on the other side, that there was a conspiracy on 
the part of the Vare organization to steal the election, if neces- 
sary, in the city of Philadelphia and in the city of Pittsburgh, 
and that after forming that conspiracy and starting it out, as 
the evidence the committee has produced shows, then they 
started out and actually carried out their purpose. 
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There is no doubt about the fact, everybody here upon this 
floor knows, that in a minute or two we are going to say to 
Mr. Varr, Lou can not have a seat in the Senate because your 
election was tainted with fraud and corruption, You stole the 
election, and you corrupted the voters and the ballot boxes in 
Philadelphia, and you corrupted the ballot boxes in Pitts- 
burgh.” After saying that, then are you going to say to Mr. 
Wilson, “ You were not elected“? 

Somebody was elected in the State of Pennsylvania in the 
last election. It was either Mr. Vane or it was Mr. Wilson. 
If Mr. Vargs votes should be thrown out on the ground of cor- 
ruption and fraud, then the election should be given to Mr. 
Wilson, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 12 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate will proceed under the unanimous-consent 

nt, 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the pending resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 111) submitted 
by Mr. Norris on September 9 last, as follows: 


Whereas on the 17th day of May, 1926, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion creating a special committee to investigate and determine the im- 
proper use of money to promote the nomination or election of persons 
to the United States Senate and the employment of certain other cor- 
rupt and unlawful means to secure such nomination or election; and 

Whereas said committee, in the discharge of its duties, notified WIL- 
LIAM S. VARE, of Pennsylvania, then a candidate for the United States 
Sens te from that State, of its proceedings, and the said WILLIAM S. 
Vane appeared in person and by attorney before said committee while 
it was engaged in making such investigation; and 

Whereas the said committee, in its report to the Senate (Rept. No. 
1197, pt. 2, 69th Cong.), found that the evidence, without substantial 
dispute, showed that at the primary election at which the said Wir- 
LIAM S. VARE was alleged to have been nominated as a candidate for 
the United States Senate there were numerous and various instances 
of fraud and corruption in behalf of the candidacy of the said WILLIAM 
S8. VARE; that there was spent in behalf of the said WILLIAM S. Vane 
in said primary election, by the said WILLIAM S. Vare and bis friends, 
a sum of money exceeding $785,000; and that the said WILLIAAX S. 
Vargu had in no manner controverted the truth of the foregoing facts, 
although full and complete opportunity had been given him not only 
to present evidence but arguments in his behalf; and 

Whereas in the consideration of said report, on the 9th day of De- 
cember, 1927, the Senate, by solemn declaration declared “that the 
expenditure of such a large sum of money to secure the nomination of 
the said WILLIAM S. VARE as a candidate for the United States Senate 
prima facie is contrary to sound public policy, harmful to the dignity 
and honor of the Senate, dangerous to the perpetuity of a free govern- 
ment, and, together with the charges of corruption and fraud made 
in the report of said committee, and substantiated by the evidence 
taken by said committee, prima facie taints with fraud and corruption 
the credentials of the said WILLIAM S. Varm for a seat in the United 
States Senate”; and thereupon the Senate referred the claim of the 
said WILLIAM S. Varn to a seat in the United States Senate to the said 
committee, with instructions to grant such further hearing to the said 
WiLLax S. Vars and to take such further evidence on its own mo- 
tion as it deemed proper in the premises; and 

Whereas the said committee, having complied with the direction of 
the Senate, has made a further report to the Senate (Rept. No. 1858, 
70th Cong., 2d sess.) of its doings in the premises. From said report 
and the evidence taken by the committee it appears that the evidence 
as to fraud and corruption in said primary election has not been re- 
futed and the same stands as it did when the committee filed its partial 
report to the Senate (Rept. No. 1197, 69th Cong.) ; and 

Whereas the said committee, from the foregoing facts and conclu- 
sions, including those previously reported in regard to said primary 
election, has reported to the Senate (Rept. No. 1858, 70th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 15) that the said Witti1am S. Vane is not entitled to a seat 
in the United States Senate; and 

Whereas the Senate has delayed action upon said report on account 
of the illness of the said WILLIAM S. VARE; and 

Whereas the said WILLIAM S. Vann has recovered from said illness 
and no further reason exists for longer delay on the part of the Senate: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the said report (S. Rept. No. 1858, 70th Cong., 2d 
sess.) be, and the same is hereby, approved and adopted; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the said WILIAu S. Vare be, and he is hereby, de- 
nied a seat in the United States Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. REED demanded the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tery inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire whether it is in 
order, if any Senator desires to do so, to offer as an amendment 
or substitute for the pending resolution the proposal that Mr. 
Vare was elected and is entitled to a seat in the Senate? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It would be in order as an amend- 
ment. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, am I to understand that it is 
permissible to move to amend the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is too late now for that. The 
roll call has begun, and it is too late. 

Mr. SCHALL. I think that ought to be done. ‘ 

17 5 BOR PRESIDENT. The clerk will proceed with the 
ro : 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
who is unavoidably detained from the Senate. Were he present, 
he would vote “yea.” Were I permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr's name was called). The 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is confined at 
his home on account of illness. If he were present, I am in- 
formed that he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. Krenprick’s name was 
called). The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate. He is paired on this matter 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Srecx]. If the Senator from 
Wyoming were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. King’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] is unavoidably detained 
by illness. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS (when the name of Mr. Rogtyson of Indiana was 
called). The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roptnson] is 
unavoidably detained from the Senate. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STECK (when his name was called). My pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] has already been an- 
nounced. If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. STEPHENS’S name was called). 
The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is un- 
avoidably detained. He is paired on this question with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmarH]. If the Senator 
from Mississippi were present, he would vote “ yea,” and if the 
Senator from South Carolina were present he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norspeck]. If he were present, I am informed that 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I would 


vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 22, as follows: 
YEAS—58 
Allen Cutting La Follette Shipstead 
Ashurst Dale McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley Dil McKellar Steiwer 
Black Fletcher Me Master Swanson 
Blaine Frazler McNary Thomas, Idaho 
rah George Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Glass No Trammell 
Brock Glenn Nye Tydings 
Brookhart Harris verman Vandenberg 
roussard Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Capper Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
way Hefin Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ark. eeler 
Copeland Jobnson Sackett 
ns Jones Sheppard 
NAYS—22 
Bingham Has Phipps Townsend 
Gillett Hatid Pine Walcott 
Goldsborough Kean Reed Waterman 
Gould Keyes Schall Watson 
Greene Moses Shortridge 
Hale Oddie Smoot 
NOT VOTING—13 
Blease Harrison Norbeck Stephens 
Deneen Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Fess Kendrick Smith 
Goft King Steck 


So Mr. Norris’s resolution (S. Res. 111) was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
preamble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution submitted by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that the 
resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 177) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Rre», as follows: 


Resolved, That William B. Wiison was not elected and is not entitled 
to a seat in the United States Senate from the State of Pennsylvania. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT], and I am, 
therefore, permitted to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STECK (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kmnprick]. I am 
informed that if he were present he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], who, if present, 
would vote “yea.” I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. On this question I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck], who is necessarily 
absent. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. Upon this vote the general pair between the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosryson] and the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SrerpHens] would apply. The 
junior Senator from Indiana, if present, would vote “ yea,” but 
I am not advised how the junior Senator from Mississippi would 
vote if present. 

Mr. BRATTON. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] is absent on account of illness. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—66 
Allen Frazier Kean Shortridge 
Bingham Georg Keyes Simmons 
Black Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Borah Glass McNa Steiwer 
Bratton Glenn Metcal Swanson 
Brock Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard ould e Townsend 
Capper Greene die Trammell 
Caraway Hale Overman Tydings 
Connally Harris Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hastings Phipps ‘agner 
Couzens Hatfield ne Walcott 
Cutting Hawes Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Reed Waterman 
Dill Howell Sackett Watson 
Fess Johnson Schall 
Fletcher Jones Shipstead 

NAYS—15 
Ashurst Hayden Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Barkley La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Blaine McKellar Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Brookhart McMaster Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—12 

Blease Harrison Kin Smith 
Deneen Hebert Nor Steck 
Gott Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Stephens 


So Mr. Reep's resolution (S. Res. 177) was agreed to. 

On request of Mr. Reep, and by unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the Vice President be requested to notify the Governor 
of Pennsylvania of the action taken this day by the Senate with regard 
to the senatorship. 


Mr. BINGHAM obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the Senator from Connecti- 
cut proceeds, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes, the pending amendment being on page 181 in 
line 13. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The clerk announced that the pending amend- 
ment is on page 181. I desire to state that I should like to 
return to and consider next the amendment in line 22, on 
page 171. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this morning I endeayored to 
secure the floor in order to protest against the unanimous- 
consent agreement by which we were required to vote at 12 
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o'clock on the resolutions which have just been disposed of. I 
was unable to secure the floor or to secure time enough while 
speeches were being made in order to do that, and I did not 
attempt to do it again because the time was so limited and I 
knew a number of Senators desired to speak on the pending 
question and I did not desire to take any of their time. 

I understand that technically the Senate was in order when 
yesterday afternoon, with only a few Senators being present and 
with no quorum being called, a unanimous-consent agreement 
was reached to vote at 12 o’clock to-day on a question of the 
Dre privilege. Itis true that paragraph 3 of Rule XII reads 
as follows: 


No request by a Senator for unaninfous consent for the taking of a 
final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a Dill or joint reso- 
lution shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto until, 
upon a roll call ordered for the purpose by the Presiding Officer, it 
shall be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present. 


Mr. President, I submit that upon the resolution on which we 
voted at 12 o'clock, involving a question of the highest privilege, 
taking precedence oyer bills and joint resolutions, a definite time 
for a vote should not have been fixed in the manner in which it 
was by unanimous consent without a quorum having been called 
for that purpose, and that the agreement was reached contrary 
to the spirit of the rule. If it is necessary to call a quorum 
before entering into an agreement as to a final vote upon bills 
and joint resolutions, surely, Mr. President, it ought to be even 
more necessary to call a quorum before a unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into to take a final yote upon a question 
of the highest privilege, involving a seat in the Senate of the 
United States. 

I did not make the point of order against it because it was 
understood by Senators that the vote was to be taken at 12 
o'clock, and, at the request of a Senator anxious to vote at that 
time, I withheld making any point of order; but I do not desire 
the occasion to pass without making a most emphatic protest 
against what was done yesterday afternoon. If it is necessary 
to submit an amendment to the rule placing on a par with bills 
and joint resolutions questions of the highest privilege, then I 
shall offer such an amendment in the hope that it may be 
adopted, for, Mr. President, I submit to the Senate that to agree 


to vote on a question of this kind without permitting the Senate 


to know that such an agreement was being entered into is con- 
trary to the spirit of the rule. 

As a matter of fact, it was well known that the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] desired to speak at some 
length to explain why he believed Mr. Wilson was entitled to a 
seat. The Senator from Montana did not succeed in obtaining 
the floor until two or three minutes before 12 o'clock. I myself 
desired a few minutes in which to explain why I believed that I 
was right in voting against the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska, particularly the first part of the resolution. It 
was impossible for me to obtain the floor for that purpose, I 
was present on the floor almost all day yesterday and left it only 
for a few minutes, but during that time the unanimous-consent 
agreement was entered into without a quorum having been 
called, and it seems to me, Mr. President, I repeat, that the 
spirit of the rule, if not its direct words, were violated thereby. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the unanimous- 
consent agreement under which the Senate has finally disposed 
of a question that has been before it for nearly three years was 
entered into yesterday in the regular course of the business of 
the Senate. It seems to me that it comes in bad taste for the 
Senator from Connecticut to criticize his colleagues for taking 
an action which he admits was clearly within the rule of the 
Senate and which action seems to have inconvenienced no one 
but himself, 

He has referred to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. That Senator was present and could have objected 
to the unanimous consent proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if he had desired so to do. Why should one Senator 
absent himself from this floor, and then censure others who are 
trying to do the business before the Senate for not invoking a 
rule that was not applicable and which he admits was not 
applicable? 

The Senator, of course, is at entire liberty to entertain any 
opinion which impresses him concerning the importance of his 
presence here. Had the Senator from Pennsylvania, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, or even myself known that he was absent, 
we would not have thought of entering into any arrangement 
until he was afforded the opportunity to be present. 

It is respectfully suggested, however, that when a question 
has been before the Senate for almost three years, and when 
other questions are pressing for consideration, there is neither 
moral nor civil offense in taking action concerning it. The 


Senate and the country are unfortunate that the Senator from 
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Connecticut was not present in order to give the Senate the 
value of his advice before it took its action. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am not at all surprised at 
the very charming manner in which the Senator from Arkansas 
has referred to my efforts to see to it that when a matter of 
the highest privilege was to be voted upon at least a quorum 
should be called to notify all those in the Senate that it was 
intended to cut off debate. 

Had I been present, I should not have objected. I did not 
desire to speak at length. My words were of slight importance, 
in any event. It was the Senator from Arkansas himself on 
the floor who called attention to the technical fact that a time 
for voting on a bill or a joint resolution could not be fixed 
without a quorum being called, and therefore that the Senate 
was entirely proper in reaching this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment without calling a quorum. Therefore I am not surprised 
that he should be the one to reprove me in his present vein; 
but I still submit that, without any reference to whether I was 
present or desired to speak in the slightest degree, the Senator 
himself would not ordinarily, had he thought the matter over, 
have taken the position that he did—that, without calling a 
quorum, the Senate would agree to a time to vote on a matter 
of the very highest privilege, when the rule says that we can 
not agree to a time to vote on bills and joint resolutions with- 
out calling a quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a complete 
answer to the last statement of the Senator from Connecticut 
is that the advantage in a question being privileged is that it 
shall come before the Senate and perhaps be disposed of in 
priority to other questions, 

It is almost childish for anyone to stand here and say that 
it is any offense to a solitary Senator to proceed in the trans- 
action of the business of the Senate within the rules of the 
Senate. The chairman of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripez]; the 
author of the resolution under consideration, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]; the leader of the majority, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson]; the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REED]; and, as I said before, nearly all other Senators 
excepting the Senator from Connecticut were present. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There was a full session of the 
Senate at the time this agreement was entered into. When I 
say “the Senate was full,” I do not mean that individual Sena- 
tors were full. I mean that the Chamber was full of Senators. 

I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Why did the Senator object to a quorum 
being called when it was suggested by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that before the unanimous-consent agreement asked for 
by the Senator from Nebraska should be entered into, a quorum 
should be called? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not object to a quorum 
being called. As the Senator from Connecticut must know, some 
one remarked that it was necessary, in order to enter into the 
agreement, to suggest the absence of a quorum. I merely 
pointed out the fact that the rule did not require the calling 
of a quorum in order to enter into the agreement. Any Senator, 
notwithstanding my suggestion, could have required the calling 
of the roll of the Senate. 

I think the Senator is going out of his way, and that both the 
Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from Arkansas have 
consumed all the time on this subject, after the fact, that we are 
warranted in taking. 

NOTICE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION ON MONDAY 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, by an arrangement with the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. Norris] and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of that committee, we have decided to try to bring up the 
Watson nomination, which is on the Executive Calendar, on 
Monday at 3 o’clock. I simply want to give notice that at that 
time I shall move for an executive * and try to have that 
nomination taken up. 

REPORT OF SURGEON GENERAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service for the fiscal year 1929, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

EXPENDITURES OF COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 


cation from the Attorney General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a statement of the expenditures under 
appropriations for the United States Court of Customs and 
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Patent Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, 
with the accompanying statement, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the City Commission of Sandusky, Ohio, favoring the 
passage of the so-called Robinson bill, providing increased pen- 
sions to veterans of the Spanish War, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the Chinese relief expedition, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Boston, Westboro, Medford, Malden, Springfield, 
Florence, Northampton, Greenfield, Holyoke, and Athol, all in 
the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Winthrop, 
Reyere, East Boston, Lynn, Everett, and Somerville, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation to 
establish a Federal department of education, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. REED, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported sundry Army nominations, which 
were ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2463) to transfer all functions of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to the Federal Farm Board, to abolish the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2464) granting a pension to Archie MacDonald, 
alias Richard W. Berry (with an accompanying paper) ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2465) for the relief of C. A. Chitwood; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2466) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; 

A bill (S. 2467) for the relief of William Hensley; and 

A bill (S. 2468) for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2469) granting a pension to Juda McCormack (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2470) for the relief of Molly Stark Williams; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2471) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant a patent to certain lands to Minerva E. Troy; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 2472) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Abbe (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2473) granting an increase of pension to Lillian M. 
a (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 2474) for the relief of Bert Moore; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2475) for the relief of Ira N. Saffell; 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8. 2476) granting a pension to Joseph L. McGee (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2477) granting a pension to Amanda Campbell 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2478) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
F. Jones (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2479) granting a pension to Henry C. Knight (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2480) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Pierce; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to the Com- 
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By Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, last summer the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor under the then chairmanship of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] held important 
hearings with relation to the problem of unemployment. At the 
request of the Senator from Michigan, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. METCALF], the present chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, submitted a resolution calling for the 
printing of 1,000 additional copies of those hearings. The Com- 
mittee on Printing unanimously reports the resolution with 
an amendment; and, if the Senator from Utah will permit, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order be considered at the 
present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read Senate Resolution 131, submitted 
by Mr. Mercarr on October 11, 1929, as follows: 


Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for 
its use 1,000 additional copies of the hearings held before said com- 
mittee on unemployment in the United States, Seventieth Congress, 
second session. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The amendment was, in line 4, after the word “ use,” to strike 
out “1,000” and insert “800,” so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for 
its use 800 additional copies of the hearings held before said committee 
on unemployment in the United States, Seventieth Congress, second 
session. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PARTY HARMONY IN ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter by my colleague [Mr. 
Brack] on party harmony in Alabama, and also a letter from 
myself on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Wiregrass Journal of November 21, 1929] 
SENATOR BLACK’S STATEMENT ON “ HARMONY” 


Under date of November 9, Senator Huco Brack wrote the following 
letter for publication in Alabama: 
Mr. Ben F. Ray, 
Member of the State Democratic Executive Committee, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dran Mr. Rax: Your letter of November 6 addressed to all members 
of the delegation from Alabama in the House and Senate is at hand. 

You request a public expression of our views as to whether or not 
the Democratie Executive Committee of Alabama should permit citizens 
to vote or run for office in the next Democratic primary regardless of 
their yote in the last Democratic campaign. 

Heretofore I have refrained from making any public statement con- 
cerning this controversy. So many requests have recently come to me 
for an expression, however, that I feel justified in complying with your 
request. 

It is my belief that the committee should place no restrictions of any 
kind against voters or candidates, Conciliatory action leads to harmony 
and reunion; punishment would imply intentional wrongdoing and 
tends to perpetuate strife, conflict, and division. Since its very begin- 
ning the great Democratic Party has been composed in the main of 
independent thinkers and individualists. Such people are never cowed 
by the cracking of party whipe, nor do they tamely submit to the 
application of the party lash. 

The great and revered Yancey, after attending his party’s convention 
as a delegate, exercised this spirit after the convention adopted a plat- 
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form which he conceived to be injurious to his beloved Southland. He 
later led the combined forces of southern Democracy at Charleston. 
Punitive methods were not effective to quell the Populistic revolution. 
The followers of Palmer and Buckner, who refused to support Mr. Bryan, 
were not denied the privilege of holding lucrative offices in Alabama 
under Democratic rule. The doors of Democracy have not been shut 
in the face of those who have supported independents in numerous local 
conflicts, such as the notable Higdon-Stiles controversy in Jefferson 
County. Virginia Democrats in the election last week welcomed as 
voters those who opposed Governor Smith. Our adversary, the Repub- 
lican Party, has never denied to the followers of Roosevelt or La Follette 
the right of participation in their party councils. Party history is 
filled to overflowing with instances of reunion after schisms and party 
reyolutions. Examples of punitive action are few and far between and 
their adoption has not been followed by success, 

Whether their ideas meet with approval or do not, few question the 
honesty and sincerity of those Democrats who declined to vote for Gov- 
ernor Smith. These voters followed their conscience and did the right 
as they saw the right. It was not simply a rebellion of a few, but it 
became a revolution of the many. Men reared in the environment and 
traditions of Democracy honestly interpreted the principles of their 
party as being in conflict with the political philosophy of Governor Smith, 
The selection of a Democratic chairman from the inner circle of Repub- 
licanism and the reasons so indiscreetly given by him for desertion of 
his party and acceptance of this post gave added zeal to their opposition 
to Governor Smith. 

The tragic era of reconstruction with its devastating blight of 
southern progress came as a result of prejudiced northern political 
leaders, refusing to recognize the nobility of purpose of the loyal 
followers of Lee and Jackson. 

Conscience is man's great leader. The right to think and act on 
individual judgment on great fundamental governmental issues is a 
Jeffersonian doctrine inscribed on the tablets of Democracy. No 
voter who followed his conscience will submissively accept punish- 
ment inflicted upon him or those who thought and acted with him. 

It follows, in my opinion, that it would neither be right nor expedi- 
ent to place bars against voters or candidates in the Democratic pri- 
mary. There is a state of chaos in national politics to-day. A wedge 
has been driven in the midst of the Republican Party, emphasizing 
and accentuating the irreconcilable conflict between the Western and 
industrial wing of that party. The principles of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, and Wilson never had a better chance for triumph than 
they have to-day, if wisdom marks the course of Democratic leader- 
ship. 

This is the time to meet new situations as such. The underlying 
philosophy of Alabama's citizenship is Democratic and will express 
itself at the ballot box in line with this belief if the wise course 
adopted by Virginia Democracy is followed by Alabama leaders. We 
need no new party in Alabama to-day, and certainly we would not 
drive Alabama Democrats into the fold of the party of reaction and 
special privilege. 

I favor a reunited Democracy, militant in its opposition to Repub- 
lican standpat reactionary policies, tolerant of the views of our own 
members so long as our ideas run fundamentally true to our founders’ 
slogan of Equal justice to all, special privileges to none.” We 
stand at the threshold of a decision which means either continued 
Democratic loyalty and supremacy in Alabama or strife, bitterness, 
turmoil, and possibly defeat. Certainly some good, true, loyal Demo- 
crats who have never failed to support the ticket would go down in 
defeat in the presence of the indignation aroused by efforts to punish 
honest and conscientious action. 

It is natural that immediately after a sharp political contest there 
would be disappointment and possibly anger, coupled with a desire for 
revenge and punishment. A year has passed, with its changes and 
softening influence. To-day the important thing is not what was done 
a year ago. Shall we look to the future, join hands with our southern 
brethren in our desire to uphold those traditions and policies near and 
dear to us, or shall we turn our gaze backward, widen past breaches, 
and break the solidarity of purpose and action that gave us viety 
over the unspeakable horrors of reconstruction? 

As for me, I favor the union of forces on things fundamental to our 
program and security and settlement within Democratie ranks of in- 
ternal differences, This issue is more important than the aspirations 
and ambitions of individuals. Its proper determination will have last- 
ing effect upon our Commonwealth. Democratic control in Alabama has 
brought us through the stress and trials of our most trying days. If 
conflicts of opinion must be fought to a finish between our people, let 
them come within the party that saved our southern civilization in 
spite of tremendous difficulties. There are too many problems yet 
before us on which there is entire harmony of thought among our 
people for the Democrats of Alabama to hazard our future upon the 
chances of an unnecessary war among Democrats. 

With kindest regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
Hugo L. BLACK. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OPEN LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 3, 1929. 
Hon. Ben F. Ray, 
Member Democratic State Executive Committee, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Ben: Your letter requesting the Democrats composing the Ala- 
bama delegation in Congress to express their views as to what action 
should be taken by the State Democratie executive committee at a meet- 
ing soon to be held that would result in the greatest good to the Dem- 
ocratic Party in our State has been received and noted. 

In the first place, I want to say that no true lover of Democratic 
principjps favors reading any Democrat out of the Democratic Party in 
Alabama, 

The Raskob-Tammany agents were unable to control the Democratic 
State Executive Committee of Virginia, and the wisdom of the harmony 
plan that they adopted is now apparent to all. Governor Smith and 
Raskob presented such an objectionable and distasteful situation that 
hundreds of thousands of Democrats declined to support them. It was 
such a bitter dose that even the Democrats of Virginia, the home State 
of Thomas Jefferson, the father of the Democratic Party, rejected and 
repudiated it. These Virginia Democrats were here close to the Capital, 
where subsidized newspapers could not keep them from getting the 
truth. Last year at the same election, on the same day, the same 
Virginia Democrats who rejected Smith, reelected Senator Swanson, a 
Democrat, to the Senate. The Democrats of Florida rejected and 
repudiated Smith and Raskob, but reelected Senator TRAMMELL, a Dem- 
ocrat, to the Senate. Tennessee rejected and repudiated Smith and 
Raskob, but reelected Senator MCKELLAR, a Democrat, to the Senate. 
North Carolina rejected and repudiated Smith and Raskob, but elected 
Max Gardner, a Democrat, governor of the State. 

The situation that I have here mentioned is very distasteful and 
offensive to the Smith-Raskob-Tammany régime; they want to punish 
and eliminate from the party all those Democrats who did not support 
Smith. They seem to think that they could then control for their 
Tammany program and purpose the Democrats in these States who did 
vote for Smith; but they are sadly mistaken about that. 

In the Southern States hundreds of thousands of Democrats who had 
always voted the ticket straight refused to support the Smith-Raskob- 
Tammany ticket. Smith’s nomination and his conduct following the 
nomination in bolting the Democratic platform and appointing Raskob, 
a Republican, chairman of the Democratic National Committee presented 
such an obnoxious and revolting situation that now in every Southern 
State except one all the Democratic leaders who supported Smith and all 
of the Democratie State executive committees of these Southern States 
are in favor of inviting all Democrats, regardless of their position on 
Smith in 1928, to come into the Democratie primary and vote or run for 
public office just as if there had been no division in 1928. The one 
Southern State, and the only one, where an exception is sought to be 
made by the Smith-Raskob-Tammany influence is the State of Alabama. 
Everybody knows why the Smith-Raskob-Tammany crowd want an ex- 
ception made in the case of Alabama. Be it said to the credit and 
honor of every leading Democrat in our State who opposed Smith in the 
primary in 1928, but supported him in the general election, he has come 
out strong for harmony and a reunited Democratic Party in Alabama. 
Why should there be an exception made of Alabama? If Democrats who 
opposed Smith in every other Southern State are being invited to come 
in and participate in the Democratic primary as voters or as candidates 
for public office, why should not the Democrats of Alabama who opposed 
Smith be shown the same fair and courteous consideration? 

The attempt of the Smith-Raskob-Tammany machine to influence and 
control the State committee should be resented by every member of the 
Alabama State committee. Is Alabama to be insulted and singled out 
as a State that can be influenced to do the bidding of the New York 
Smith-Raskob-Tammany régime and used to punish an Alabama Demo- 
erat who has dared to oppose in the Senate the Smith-Roman-Tammany 
plan and purpose in Mexico? All Democrats will now agree that an 
extraordinary situation confronted the Demoerats of the South in the 
fall of 1928. It is admitted that hundreds of thousands of the best 
Democrats in the South actively opposed Smith and did all in their 
power to defeat him, feeling that they were doing that which was best 
for the Democratic Party and best for the country. The Democrats of 
Alabama had nothing to do with the unfortunate and deplorable action 
that thrust upon the Democratic Party the Smith-Raskob-Tammany bunch. 
The opposition to Smith in the Democratic Party in Alabama prior to 
the convention at Houston was about 8 to 1. After his nomination 
thousands of Democrats in the State who deeply deplored his nomina- 
tion, who, in fact, were almost made sick by his nomination, quietly 
and reluctantly voted for him. They voted for him for no other 
reason than that of being “regular.” Thousands of them did not 
indorse the things Smith stood for. They regretted that his name was 
on the ticket; they did not want him elected. So they voted for 
Smith, not because they approved of him as a candidate and not 
because they desired to see him elected President of the United States 
but solely because his name was on the ticket and they decided to go 
along and be “regular.” These same Democrats are now hoping and 
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1 
praying that Smith will not be nominated for President on the Demo- 


cratic ticket in 1932, No Democratic southern Senator will tell you 
now that it was a good or a wise thing to have nominated Smith in 
1928. They will tell you that his nomination was a serious mistake 
and that, in addition to greatly injuring the party by dividing it, 
his nomination caused the Democratic Party to lose four Democratie 
Senators and caused the defeat of thirty-odd Democratic Members of 
the House. 

It is interesting and proper to note that in Alabama the “few” men 
who are now opposing Democratic harmony belong to the old “ Palmer 
and Buckner bolting group of 1896,” or to the “original Smith sup- 
porters in the Alabama primary of 1928.“ This latter group tried hard 
to get a Smith delegation to the Houston convention, and with a field 
full of opposing delegates running against their single ticket they were 
whipped to a frazzle. Now this same “little” group of original Smiih 
supporters in the Alabama primary last year is seeking to drive out of 
the Democratie Party at one fell swoop more than 175,000 lifelong 
Democrats who openly and boldly declared that their judgment and 
conscience would not permit them to support Smith. It is even sug- 
gested that these ardent, original preconvention Smith supporters in 
the State are quietly working to prevent harmony in the Democratic 
Party in Alabama, and that there is “far-reaching method in their 
madness.” It is said that their plan is to control, if possible, the Dem- 
ocratic State executive committee and keep out of the primary in 1930 
all Democrats who opposed Smith, even if such unfair and unwise 
tactics should be rebuked and repudiated at the polls in the November 
election, They would then claim that they were in control of the 
party machinery in the State and entitled to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for delegates to the Democratic National Convention in 1932 
when Smith is again a candidate for President. Then they would again 
keep out of the primary in the State where delegates to the national 
convention were to be selected all Democrats who did not support Smith 
in 1928, and they would select from the very small number then con- 
stituting the Smith group in the State a Smith delegation for Presi- 
dent. They are hoping then that when they get to the convention with 
their Smith delegation from Alabama, the Smith-Raskob machine which 
they hope will be in contro], would recognize them and seat them in 
the convention over any other delegation that might be selected by a 
vast majority of the Democrats of Alabama. I submit that this con- 
clusion is justified in view of the fact that nobody in Alabama, but 
original Smith supporters, those who voted for him in the primary in 
1928 are trying to keep out of the Democratie primary in 1930 the 
Democrats that did not support Smith in 1928. 

I submit that all this tends to show that the old, wet Smith-Raskob- 
Tammany group in New York and in Alabama are seeking to reduce 
the size of the Democratic Party in our State, “so they can handle 
it for presidential convention purposes for Smith in 1932,“ and make 
of It a subservient tool and agent of a Smith-Raskob-Tammany philos- 
ophy diametrically opposed to the political philosophy of the Democrats 
of Alabama. 

The few but noisy spokesmen of the original primary Smith men in 
Alabama, who live in Birmingham and Montgomery, are trying to pull 
into their small group, for the purpose of making it a part of the 
Smith-Raskob-Tammany group, another group of Democrats in the 
State who voted for Smith after he was nominated purely because his 
name was on the ticket. The plan is to pull that group in and control 
it. They will not succeed. I believe that nine-tenths of those Demo- 
crats feel just as I feel about it. They do not want the Smith-Raskob- 
Tammany element in New York and elsewhere to say what our “ party 
principles" shall be or to “fashion our party Ideals” or “map out 
our party’s course for the future.” The Democrats of Virginia re- 
fused to permit that to be done and the Democratie State Committee of 
Virginia, realizing that it was an “extraordinary " and sickening “ na- 
tional situation” in 1928 and not a State issue between Democrats at 
home that caused division in the Democratic ranks in Virginia, invited 
all Democrats, regardless of past differences, to come in and participate 
as candidate or voter or both in the party primary. It was successful. 
The Kentucky Democratic State committee, desiring to bring about 
harmony and unite the Democrats of that State as soon as possible 
not only extended an invitation to all Democrats who opposed Smith 
but issued a strong appeal to them to come back and become candidates 
if they desired to or vote in the primary just as they had always done. 
The plan was successful. As a result of that wise and proper action, 
Kentucky, on November 5, 1929, after having repudiated Smith in 
November, 1928, by more than a hundred thousand majority, elected a 
Democratic State legislature. 

There are various rumors afloat in Alabama and elsewhere about the 
outside influences that have been “at work” trying to induce the Demo- 
cratic State committee in Alabama to “read out” of the party all 
Democrats in the State who did not support “Smith” in 1928, and 
especially has the committee been urged by certain forces to adopt rules 
that would shut me out of the primary and prevent me from running 
as a Democrat to succeed myself in the Senate. 

I was born a Democrat and reared a Democrat and I believe that I 
know what Democratic principles are. I love the Democratic Party and 
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I point with pride to its long, clean, and honorable record. I am an 
uncompromising champion of the cause of white supremacy, and know- 
ing what I did about Governor Smith, his record on the negro question, 
the things he stood for, and the forces back of him, I could not and 
would not support him. When I took that stand I felt that I was 
doing that which was best for the Democratic Party and best for the 
Government and people of the United States. I still fecl that way 
about it. I felt it to be my duty to the Democratic Party and my duty 
to the country to oppose the election of Governor Smith, and I did so. 
I voted the precinct, county, district, and Alabama State Democratic 
ticket, just as I have always done. 

I was elected to the Senate in 1920 as a Democrat and was ap- 
pointed as a Democrat on two of the most important committees of the 
Senate, the only committees that I asked for—the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I desired 
most of all to be on those two committees, where I thought I could be of 
most service to our people in agricultural matters and in building good 
roads in Alabama. The Democrats of the Senate have a Democratic 
organization known as the Democratic conference. I became a member 
of that party organization when I first entered the Senate, and I am 
still a member and attend its meetings regularly and participate in all 
its proceedings as a Democrat. 

When the Senate reconvened in December, 1928, just one month 
after the presidential election, a Democratic conferenc was called; 
and with all the other Democrats, Senator Simmons and myself were 
invited just as we had always been invited to participate in selecting 
Democratic leaders and Democratic Party officials to look after party 
interests in the Senate. No Democratic Senator who supported Smith 
even suggested that we be reprimanded or punished in any way for 
our failure to support Smith, and here was the first place following 
the election that a Democratic organization had the opportunity to 
challenge our Democracy. It was not done. We went along just as 
we had done before. And not only was I reappointed as a Democrat 
immediately on the Senate committees that I have mentioned but was 
given an additional appointment as a Democratic Senator. 

I feel that I should say that in my case Roman Catholic influence 
was brought to bear prior to the election in 1928 to have the Senate 
Democratic conference read me out of the party. Smith supporters— 
Roman Catholics of Boston, Mass., who called themselves Democrats— 
wired Senator Ronixsox, minority leader, urging him to have the Sen- 
ate conference read me out of the Democratic Party. Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate conference criticized and ridiculed the suggestion. 
This outside interference and attempt on the part of leaders of the 
Smith-Raskob-Tammany machine to take charge of and use the Demo- 
cratic organization of the Senate of the United States to punish and 
injure an Alabama Democratic Senator because he had successfully 
opposed the Roman Catholic program to involve the United States in 
war with Mexico, where thousands of American boys would have been 
killed, and the efforts of certain Roman Catholics from the North to 
have Governor Graves, of Alabama, call the State legislature into extra 
session for the purpose of reading me out of the Democratic Party 
because I exposed and helped to defeat the Roman Catholic program 
for war with Mexico, have convinced thousands of Democrats in Ala- 
bama that the efforts now being made to have the Democratic State 
executive committee of our State to read me out of the Democratic 
Party is being made by the same Smith-Roman-Raskob bunch that 
sought to have the Democratic conference of the Senate and the Demo- 
cratie Governor of Alabama through the legislature to read me out of 
the Democratic Party. 

Now, in view of the fact that the Democratic State executive commit- 
tee of Virginia refused to permit the Smith-Raskob-Tammany force to 
dictate its course, but promptly and cordially sounded forth its invita- 
tion to all Democrats, without regard to the candidate they supported 
for President in 1928, to come in and vote or be candidates in the 
Democratic primary of Virginia; and in view of the fact that the Demo- 
cratie State Executive Committee of Kentucky not only refused to punish 
or proscribe any Democrat who opposed Smith, but invited and urged 
every one of them to come in and vote or be candidates in the Demo- 
cratic primary in Kentucky; and in view of the further fact that every 
other southern State is providing a harmony plan, a “ get-together” 
plan for all Democrats next year, the inquiry naturally arises, Why is 
un exception sought to be made in Alabama? Is it not plain to all 
thoughtful Democratic men and women in Alabama that the Smith- 
Raskob-Tammany bunch is seeking to influence and use the Democratic 
Party machinery of our State, among other things, to single me out 
and punish me because I dared to expose their un-American activities 
and helped to defeat the Catholic program for war with Mexico? 
Think of the Smith-Raskob-Tammany group seeking to control the 
Democratic Executive Committee of Alabama. I wish to emphasize this 
fact: In every other State in the South except Alabama the solid 
Democratic State executive committee is openly advocating harmony in 
the party and getting ready to invite all Democrats, regardless of their 
position on Smith in 1928, to return and participate as voters and 
candidates in the Democratic primary of 1930, Is it not plain to every- 
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one, in the face of these facts, that some persistent and pestiferous 
outside influence is undertaking to control the Democratic executive 
committee In Alabama for the purpose of injuring me because I am 
objectionable to the Roman Catholic political machine? I protest 
against the use of my party for such an un-Democratic, un-American, 
dangerous, and deadly purpose, and I do not believe that it will be so 
used. I do not believe that if all Democrats in Alabama had had the 
facts given to them during the campaign that they were entitled to 
have about Governor Smith and his record, that he would have received 
25,000 votes in the State. 

No real Democrat in Alabama wants to see the Democratic State exec- 
utive committee do anything that will drive Democrats out of the party, 
Let this be kept in mind, that thousands of Democrats who voted for 
Smith would not go in a Roman-Raskob-Tammany controlled primary " 
in Alabama, Many of them have told me so in person and many others 
have written me to that effect. I must confess that this insistent and 
persistent demand on the part of certain original supporters of Smith 
in Alabama, those who were so active and noisy for him in the primary 
last spring, to denounce and read out of the Democratic Party in the 
State all Democrats who did not support Smith naturally arouses sus- 
pieion and causes every Democrat of discerning mind to inquire; “ Why 
is it that this particular group of men who constituted a very small 
minority of the Democrats of the State now insist that all Democrats in 
Alabama who did not support Smith be read out of the Democratic 
Party?” This is not being done in any other Southern State. Do these 
original Smithites, they who supported Smith for the nomination in the 
State last spring, care nothing whateyer for the welfare of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Alabama? 

In 1892 we had a serious division in the Democratic Party in Alabama. 
Later when the question arose-as to what should be done that would 
heal the breach and redound to the best interest of the Democratic Party 
I was a member of the State Democratic executive committee and we 
decided that it was best for the party to invite all those who believe in 
Democratic principles to come in and participate just as they had always 
done before in the Democratie primary. Then, in 1896, when several 
Democrats, including the Montgomery Advertiser outfit, bolted the 
national Democratic nominees and supported the third party ticket, 
headed by Palmer and Buckner, and the question came up as to what we 
would do and should do with those Palmer and Buckner Democrats, we 
decided to invite them back into the Democratic fold, and we did so. 
Strange to say, a few of the Palmer and Buckner fellows in Alabama who 
supported Smith in the primary for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent are now trying to prevent harmony in the Democratic primary in 
Alabama. 

The Advertiser seems to be the disgruntled mouthpiece of the small, 
bitter, and intolerant element in our State that would compel all 
Democrats in Alabama who will not submit to the dictates of the 
eastern Smith-Raskob-Tammany bunch to get out of the party. They 
seem determined, if possible, to read out of the Democratic Party all 
Democrats who are not willing to take orders from Tammany and 
make of the Democratic Party in Alabama a mere tool and agent of 
the Smith-Raskob-Tammany machine. 


Is it not plain that the Montgomery Advertiser and its “ inspired 
article writers” are seeking to have the Smith-Raskob-Tammany bunch 
get control of the party machinery in Alabama for the purpose of 
making it the obedient servant of and building up sentiment and sup- 
port for Smith for President in 1932? The Advertiser and its Palmer 
and Buckner brethren do not seem to know that two-thirds of the 
Democrats in Alabama who voted for Smith last fall would not follow 
them into a Roman-Raskob-Tammany controlled primary that deliber- 
ately shut out and drove out of the party in Alabama tens of thou- 
sands of lifelong Democrats simply because in one election they could 
not conscientiously vote for the national ticket. 

As I have already said, every other Southern State is advocating 
Democratic harmony. I have never believed that anything like a ma- 
jority of the members of the Democratic Executive Committee of Ala- 
bama would vote against party harmony, against reuniting the Demo- 
cratic Party. I have never believed that a majority of the committee 
could be influenced to pursue a course that would encourage and pro- 
long party division and party strife in our State. 

In spite of repeated “ whispered rumors” of what the Smith-Raskob- 
Tammany forces of New York are trying to do, I have always felt that 
when the time came for the committee to act on a matter affecting all 
Democrats in the State, the future welfare of the Democratic Party, 
and the future welfare of the State a large majority of the Democratic 
State committee would vote for party peace and harmony and for a 
program that would bring about a reunited Democratic Party in Ala- 
bama. And I still believe that. The overwhelming majority of Demo- 
crats in Alabama, regardless of whether they supported Smith or sup- 
ported Hoover, are agreed upon one thing, and I am in thorough 
accord with them, and that is that the Democratic Party in Alabama is 
not going to be dictated to or controlled by the Roman-Raskob-Tammany 
bunch of the East. 
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Let every Democrat, regardless of his position on Smith last fall, 
vote or run for public office in the primary in 1930. Every other South- 
ern State is going to do that. In the interest of the Democratie Party 
and in the interest of our State, let Alabama do likewise, I believe that 
four-fifths of the Democrats of the State favor this course. 

With best wishes, I am yours sincerely, 
J. THOS. HEFLIN. 


TRANSPORTATION OF AIR MAIL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in the message 
of the President coming to the Senate a few days ago we find 
the following language under the head of “ Post Office:“ 


Our Post Office deficit has now increased to over $80,000,000 a year, 
of which perhaps $14,000,000 is due to losses on ocean mail and air 
mail contracts, The department is making an exhaustive study of the 
sources of the deficit with view to later recommendation to Congress 
in respect to it. 


Another paragraph under “ Post Office” reads as follows: 


A revision of air mail rates upon a more systematic and permanent 
footing is necessary. The subject is under study, and if legislation 
should prove necessary the subject will be presented to the Congress. 
In the meantime I recommend that the Congress should consider the 
desirability of authorizing further expansion of the South American 
services, 


Mr. President, a few days ago I addressed a communication 
to Mr. Glover, Assistant Postmaster General. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a copy of that letter 
together with a copy of his reply and accompanying data sub- 
mitted that is pertinent to the message submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter and data were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

- ` NOVEMBER 27, 1929. 
Mr. WARREN IRVING GLOVER, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. GLOVER: If available and consistent with your rules and 
regulations, please furnish me with the following data and information: 

First, a small map of the United States showing locations of the 
existing and operating air mail routes, and where existing routes are 
operated between points in the United States and foreign countries 
please so indicate. Second, the names of individuals, associations, or 
corporations having contracts with the Government for the carrying of 
mail over the routes as designated. Third, the contract price applicable 
to each route or portion of route now in effect. Fourth, the amount of 
mail carried by each contractor during the past six months, or during 
any portion of the last six months, on which figures are available. Fifth, 
the amount of miles covered by each said contractor for flying the mile- 
age mentioned and the amount of mall carried. 

Thanking you in advance for this data and information, I am, 

Yours most cordially, 
ELMER THOMAS. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, November 30, 1929. 


Hon, ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR Senator THOMAS: I have your letter of November 27 
requesting data on the air mail service, and am pleased to inclose 
herewith a list of air mail contractors, giving the rates paid to each 
contractor for carrying the mail over the routes shown. The inclosed 
statistical reports for the months April to September, 1929, contain the 
amount of mail carried over each route and the number of miles flown 
with the mail. 

There are no small air mail maps available at the present time, but 
I am forwarding under separf&te cover a copy of the large map of the 
United States showing all air mail routes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuasn C. Gove, 
Acting Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


LIST OF AIR MAIL CONTRACTORS 


C. A. M. 1: Colonial Air Transport (Inc.), 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. I.; 192 miles; Boston, Mass., via Hartford, Conn., to New 
York, N. Y., and return; $3 per pound. 

C. A. M. 2: Robertson Aircraft Corporation, Anglum, Mo.; 278 miles; 
Chicago, III., via Peoria and Springfield, III., to St. Louis, Mo., and 
return; $2.53125 per pound. 

C. A. M. 3: National Air Transport (Inc.), 5936 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, III.; 1,059 miles; Chicago, III., via Moline, II., St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, Kans., Ponca City, Tulsa, and Oklahoma 
City, Okia., to Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex., and return; $3 per pound. 
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C. A. M. 4: Western Air Express (Inc.), 117 West Ninth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 600 miles; Salt Lake City, Utah, via Las Vegas, Nev., 
to Los Angeles, Calif., and return; 83 per pound. 

C. A. M. 5: Varney Air Lines (Inc.), Balboa Building, San Francisco, 
Calif.; 530 miles; Salt Lake City, Utah, via Boise, Idaho, to Pasco, 
Wash., and return; $3 per pound. 

C. A. M. 6: Discontinued. 

C. A. M. T: Discontinued. 

C. A. M. 8: Pacific Air Transport (Inc.), Oakland Airport, Oakland, 
Calif; 1,141 miles; Seattle, Wash., via Tacoma, Vancouver, Wash., Port- 
land and Medford, Oreg., San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Fresno 
and Bakersfield, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif., and return; 52.8125 per 
pound first 1,000 miles, $3.09375 for entire length of route. 

C. A. M. 9: Northwest Airways (Inc.), 501 Merchants Bank Building, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 503 miles; Chicago, III., via Milwaukee, Madison, and 
La Crosse, Wis., to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return, with a 
spur line from Milwaukee, Wis., via Fond du Lae, Oshkosh, and Appleton 
to Green Bay, Wis., and return; $2.75 per pound. 

C. A. M. 10: Discontinued. 

C. A. M. 11: Clifford Ball, 407 Market Street, McKeesport, Pa.; 123 
miles; Cleveland, Ohio, via Youngstown, Ohio, and McKeesport, Pa., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and return; $3 per pound. 

C. A. M. 12: Western Air Express (Inc.), 117 West Ninth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 199 miles; Cheyenne, Wyo., via Denver and Colorado 
Springs, Colo., to Pueblo, Colo., and return; $0.83 per pound. 

C. A. M. 13: Discontinued. 

C. A. M. 14: Canceled. 

C. A. M. 15: Discontinued. 

C. A. M. 16: Continental Air Lines (Inc.), Cleveland Airport, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 345 miles, Cleveland, via Akron, Columbus, Springtield, 
Dayton, and Cincinnati, Ohio, to Louisville, Ky., and return, $1.22 per 
pound, 2 

C. A. M. 17: National Air Transport (Inc.), 5936 South Cicero Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III., 718 miles, New York, N. X., via Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, to Chicago, III., and return, $1.24 per pound with decrease for 
excess of 1,500 pounds carried in one calendar day. 

C. A. M. 18: Boeing Air Transport (Inc.), Georgetown Station, Se- 
attle, Wash., 1,931 miles, Chicago, III., via Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, 
and Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha, Lincoln, and North Platte, Nebr.; 
Cheyenne and Rock Springs, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Elko and 
Reno, Nev.; and Sacramento to San Francisco, Calif., and return, 
$1.50 per pound first 1,000 miles and 15 cents each additional 100 
miles. 

C. A. M. 19: Pitcairn Aviation (Inc.), Sperry Building, Manhattan 
Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. X., 763 miles, New York, N. I., via Cam- 
den, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., 
Greensboro, N. C., and Spartanburg, S. C., to Atlanta, Ga., and return, 
$3 per pound. 

C. A. M. 20; Colonial Western Airways (Ine.), 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. I., 446 miles, Albany, N. X., via Schenectady, Utica, 
Rome, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, N. X., to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
return, $1.11 per pound. 

C. A. M. 21: Texas Air Transport (Inc.), P. O. Box 746, Fort Worth, 
Tex., 320 miles, Dallas, via Fort Worth, Waco, Houston, to Galveston, 
Tex., and return, $2.89 per pound. 

C. A. M. 22: Texas Air Transport (Inc.), post-office box 746, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; 529 miles; Dallas, via Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, San 
Antonio, Tex., to Brownsville, Tex., and return; $2.89 per pound. 

C. A. M. 23: Gulf Coast Airways (Inc.), Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. ; 483 miles; Atlanta, Ga., via Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., 
to New Orleans, La., and return; $1.75 per pound. 

C. A. M. 24: Embry-Riddle Co., Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio; 270 
miles; Chicago, III., via Indianapolis, Ind., to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
return; $1.47 per pound. 

C. A. M. 25: Pitcairn Aviation (Ine.), Sperry Building, Manhattan 
Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. X.; 736 miles; Atlanta, Ga., via Macon, Ga., 
Jacksonville and Daytona Beach, Fla., to Miami, Fla., and return, with 
a spur line from Daytona Beach via Orlando to Tampa, and return; 
$1.46 per pound. 

C. A. M. 26: National Parks Airways (Inc.), Salt Lake City, Utah; 
489 miles; Great Falls, via Helena and Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, 
and Ogden, Utah, to Salt Lake City, Utah, and return; $2.475 per pound. 

C. A. M. 27: Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, First National Bank 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 660 miles; Bay City, via Saginaw, Flint, 
and Lansing, to Kalamazoo, Mich.; Pontiac, via Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, Battle Creek, to Kalamazoo, Mich,; Muskegon, via Grand 
Rapids, to Kalamazoo, Mich.; and from Kalamazoo, Mich., via South 
Bend, Ind., to Chicago, III., and return, and from Bay City, via Saginaw, 
Pontiac, Detroit, Toledo, to Cleveland and return, 89 cents per pound. 

C. A. M. 28: Robertson Aircraft Corporation, Anglum, Mo.; 403 miles; 
St. Louis, via Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., to Omaha, Nebr., and 
return, 7834 cents per pound. 

C. A. M. 29: Gulf Coast Airways (Inc.), Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La.; 319 miles; New Orleans, La., yia Houston, to either San 
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Antonio, Laredo, or Brownsville, Tex., and return. Operating from 
New Orleans, La., via Beaumont, Tex., to Houston, Tex, and return, 
effective January 23, 1929, $1 per pound. 

C. A. M. 30: Interstate Air Lines (Inc.), Evansville, Ind.; 768 miles; 
Chicago, III., via Terre Haute and Evansville, Ind.; Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; to Atlanta, Ga., and return, with a spur line Evans- 
ville, Ind., to St. Louis, Mo., and return, 78 cents per pound. 

C. A. M. 32: Varney Air Lines (Inc.}, Balboa Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; 449 miles; Pasco, Wash., via Portland, Oreg., and Tacoma, 
Wash., to Seattle, Wash., and from Pasco, Wash., to Spokane, Wash., 
and return, 9 cents per pound, 

F. M. 1: Canadian Colonial Airways (Inc.), 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 334 miles, New York, N. ., via Albany, N. I., to 
Montreal, Canada, and return, $0.96 per mile. 

F. M. 2: P. F. Barnes & Vern C. Gorst, 5600 Marginal Way, Seattle, 
Wash., 84 miles, Seattle, Wash.. to Victoria, B. C., and return, $0.76 
per mile. 

F. M. 3; Arthur E. Cambas, 4322 Burgundy Street, New Orleans, La., 
80 miles, New Orleans to Pilottown, La., and return, $1 round trip. 

F. M. 4: Pan American Airways (Inc.), 2326-2327 Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. I., 261 miles, 
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Miami, Fla., to Habana, Cuba, one way (Cuban mall carried on return 
trip), $2 per mile, 

F. M. 5: Pan Anierican Airways (Inc.), 2326-2327 Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 2,964 miles, 
Miami, Fia., via Habana, Cuba; Merida, Mex. ; Belize, British Honduras; 
Tegucilgalpa, Republic of Honduras; Managua, Nicaragua; San Jose, 
Costa Rica, to Cristobal, Canal Zone; and from Cristobal, Canal Zone, to 
Miami, Fla., $2 per mile. 

F. M. 6; Pan American Airways (Inc.), 2326-2327 Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. X., 2,197 miles, 
Miami, Fla., via Habana, Cuba, and Santo Domingo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, to San Juan, P. R., and back, $2 per mile. 

F. M. 7: Pan American Airways (Inc.), 2326-2327 Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. V., 200 miles, 
Miami, Fla., to Nassau, Bahama Islands, $2 per mile. 

F. M. 8: Pan American Airways (Inc.), 2326-2827 Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 1,500 miles, 
$2 per mile. 

F. M. 9; Pan American-Grace (Inc.), 2326-2327 Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 3,071 miles, 
$1.80 per mile. 
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1 Southbound trip not opersted between Seattle and Portland. 


BOULDER DAM POWER ALLOCATION 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have before me a file con- 
taining excerpts from the hearings held by the Secretary of 
the Interior in regard to the allocation of power to be generated 
at the proposed Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. This is 
information which will be lost unless it is put into the Recorp, 
and it will be of value to us in the future. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


These hearings were held pursuant to the following public notice 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior on October 21, 1929: 

“The Secretary of the Interior announced to-day his decision in regard 
to the allocation of Boulder Dam power. He appointed November 12 as 
the date for a formal hearing in case of any protest. 

“The power to be developed at the Boulder Dam subject to certain 
deductions is to be contracted for as follows: 

“To the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, 50 per 
cent, or so much thereof as may be needed and used for the pumping of 
Colorado River water. 

“To the city of Los Angeles, 25 per cent; and 

“To the Southern California Edison and associated companies, 25 per 
cent. 

“These allotments are to be subject to certain deductions which may 
arise through the exercise of preference rights, i, e.— 

“(a) Not exceeding 18 per cent of the total power developed for the 
State of Nevada for use in Nevada; 

“(b) Not exceeding 18 per cent of the total power for the State of 
Arizona, for use in Arizona, as above; and should either of the States not 


Temporary service discontinued Sept. 30, 1929, 


juency Miles of service 
Lanz ol . 1 Amount 
rou! ps per 
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ae 192 24 10, 660 9, 156 10,114 $30, 341. 62 
278 60 33, 32, 818 7, 830 19, 060. 31 
1,059 60 121, 121 118, 577 39, 978 119, 933. 72 
600 55 + 200 64, 200 64, 222 102, 665. 44 
530 46 49, 350 40, 963 24, 126 71, 720. 62 
1,141 30 63, 786 243 22, 781 64, 518, 95 
503 90 76, 140 74, 336 18, 762 51, 884. 10 
123 60 15, 744 14, 637 6, 708 20, 124. 00 
199 30 12.619 11, 353 8, 904 7, 300. 42 
345 60 42, 888 41,877 10, 181 12, 420. 90 
718 60 119, 179 114, 637 151, 803 124 867. 5 
1, 982 55 224, 936 753 159, 246 332, 746. 02 
763 30 57, 442 49,817 31, 736 95, 308. 56 
446 25 31, 150 30, 919 7, 981 8, 830. 26 
320 30 19, 392 19, 392 3, 556 10, 275. 04 
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483 30 „ 463 26, 857 7,622 13, 338. 72 
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736 30 44, 586 42, 907 9, 551 13, 944. 00 
489 30 38, 100 37, 343 6,752 16, 712. 28 
773 30 51,084 49, 248 18, 866 16, 790. 82 
403 30 24, 180 24, 180 5, 814 4, 564. 09 
319 30 19, 380 19, 380 3, 567 3, 567, 11 

768 30 46, 080 44, 868 7,823 6, 101. 7: 
19 30 270 135 4, 594 225. 00 
3 449 16 17,216 14, 512 10,705 961.72 
hes! 14, 377 1,091 1,297, 346 1, 43, 819 658,984 | 1, 260, 509. 63 
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exercise its preference rights the other may absorb them up to 4 per 
cent; 

(e) Not exceeding 4 per cent for municipalities which have hereto- 
fore filed applications, 

“All such preference rights in whole or in part are to be exercised 
by the execution of valid contracts with the respective States and munici- 
palities satisfactory to the Secretary and the exercise of such preference 
rights is to reduce proportionately the above allotments to the district, 
the city, and the company. 

“Any State desiring to withdraw power within the limitations above 
stated must serve on the Secretary of the Interior written notice within 
not less than 12 months of the amount of power desired, and for the 
purchase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary must be 
executed. - 

“ Power contracted for but not required within a State shall be allo- 
eated to the city and the company on a 50-50 basis, with the reserva- 
tion that it can again be called for within a reasonable time for use 
within the State. All power provided a State shall be at actual cost. 

“Should the 50 per cent allocated to the metropolitan water district 
be not required for pumping, this shall become available to the city of 
Los Angeles, 6634 per cent; to the Southern Callfornia Bdison and asso- 
ciated companies, 334% per cent. 

“Any municipalities desiring power within the limitation prescribed 
must execute the necessary contract therefor within 12 months from the 
date the contracts are made with the district and the city. 

“Any firm power available at the Boulder Canyon Dam for the pay- 
ment of which other contractors do not become and remain Hable, aside 
from that allocated to the metropolitan district, shall be taken and 
paid for by the city of Los Angeles and the Edison Co. on a 50-50 basis. 

“The contract for the available power is to be made with the city of 
Los Angeles, and the metropolitan water district, with various sub- 
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contracts assuring the above and providing for a board of eontrol made 
up of two members nominated by the city of Los Angeles and the metro- 
politan water district, two by the Southern California Edison and asso- 
ciated companies, and one by the Secretary of the Interior, to act with 
the city of Los Angeles in the operation of the plant. 

“The Federal Government will install the dam, tunnels, power house, 
and penstocks, The machinery for the generation and distribution of 
power is to be provided and installed by the lessee. The costs of 
installation and operation are to be borne by those contracting for the 
power in proportion to the amounts received. When the dam and power 
house are actually in operation the lessees may have the right to ask 
for a review of the actual cost of units of power and be entitled to 
deductions which will still permit the charge made to return to the 
Government all advances and interest in accordance with the Boulder 
Dam act, and provided further that if such review indicates that a 
higher rate should be paid for power to meet the obligation to the 
Federal Government such an advance in rate will be put into effect. 

“There will be a clause inserted in all of the contracts which will 
insure the distribution of all power developed at the Boulder Dam at 
such a price as in the opinion of the Federal Power Commission is fair 
to all consumers. Should certain municipalities operating their own 
power plants desire to make separate agreements with the city of Los 
Angeles and the metropolitan water district they shall be supplied with 
power at cost price. 

“The charge for storing water for the metropolitan water district 
will be 25 cents per acre-foot.” 

NOVEMBER 12, 1929—10 4. M. 

Secretary WILBUR: This is a meeting officially called to permit those 
interested parties who wish to make protests, ask questions, or present 
statements in connection with the tentative allocation of Boulder Dam 
power. 

We are in this position, a law having passed Congress, and having 
been signed and promulgated by the President, putting upon this depart- 
ment the responsibility of arranging for contracts which will make it 
possible to build the Boulder Dam and repay its cost to the Government 
in 50 years. There are many interested parties, including States, 
municipalities, corporations, and individuals. The terms of the law are 
such that it is difficult to work out a program which will be fair to all 
parties concerned and which will at the same time be sound financially 
so there will be no difficulty in securing from the Public Treasury the 
very large funds necessary for this project. In this tangled and diffi- 
cult field we must seek clarity and decision and get the dam built. 

You know, all of you, the circumstances regarding it, so I need not 
recall them here. We have thought that the simplest way for us to get 
ahead in this particular meeting was to have you, if you have not all 
done so, file with the department in writing any suggestions, amend- 
ments, protests, or criticisms that you may have of the allocation of 
power statement. Then give us a little time to read through them, so 
that all the points will be covered, to meet again later this morning to 
hear any verbal statements that any of you may care to make, and then 
to ask you to either this morning or this afternoon, if it continues that 
long, to be in a position to answer questions that we may want to ask 
you in regard to the filed statements, these questions to be answered 
in the presence of the others with somewhat different interests, so that 
in that way we can get before us here in the department as clear a 
picture of what this all may mean as is possible. 

If any of you have any better suggestions, we would be giad to hear 
from you; but that is the procedure that we have in mind. 

Is anyone here with a written statement that has not as yet been 
presented? 

Following Secretary Wilbur’s statement, Mr. Malone, Mr. Palmer, 
Mr. Kimlin, Senator Prrrman, Representative Swine, Mr. Mullendore, 
Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Bannister announced that they had briefs to submit 
or ora] statements to make. 

(Tue hearing then recessed at 10.20 a. m., to reconvene at 12 o'clock 


noon.) 
—ä— 


Senator Prrrman (reading): 

“The Boulder Dam upon a 55 per cent load factor will produce ap- 
proximately 550,000 horsepower. Nevada asked for an allocation of 
33 per cent of such power for the future development of the State. 
Evidence was presented to the Secretary in support of such request.” 

I will say that that matter will be gone into by Mr. Malone, the head 
of the Nevada commission, ` 

“The Secretary in a memorandum of October 21 made the following 
allocations: To the city of Los Angeles, 25 per cent; to the metro- 
politan water district, 50 per cent; to the Southern California Edison 
Co. and associated companies, 25 per cent.” 

That is 100 per cent of power to be generated at Boulder Dam. 

“Such allocations were to be proportionately reduced to a maximum 
of 18 per cent for use in the State of Nevada and 18 per cent for 
use in the State of Arizona. Such power may be withdrawn for use in 
Nevada in the following manner, as provided in the Secretary's said 
memorandum ; 


November 12, 1929—noox. 
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Any State desiring to withdraw power within the limitations above 
stated must serve on the Secretary of the Interior written notice 
within not less than 12 months of the amount of power desired, and 
for the purchase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary 
must be executed.’ 

“Under such plan Nevada may give but one notice and must at that 
time contract for all of the power she is to ever receive. She is only 
permitted to sell and use such power in the State of Nevada. Such 
Umitation upon the State of Nevada as to the sale and use of the 
power is, in my opinion, contrary to the Boulder Canyon project act, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, and in effect 
an annulment of the right and opportunity for Nevada to obtain power 
from the Boulder Dam for the future development of her industries.” 

I take up the last complaint first. 


“LIMITATIONS OF SALE AND USE OF POWER ALLOCATED TO NEVADA TO 
THE BORDERS OF THE STATE DEPRIVE NEVADA OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
CONTRACT FOR POWER ALLOCATED TO HER 
“ When the power is ready for delivery Nevada will naturally desire 

to commence to-use the power within the State. At that time it is 

estimated that Nevada will not require in excess of one-quarter of 
the 18 per cent so allocated to her. Nevada is required, however, 
whenever she makes application to contract for power, to contract 
then and there and finally for power. It must be remembered also 
that whatever power Nevada contracts for at such time, she must 
guarantee to pay for in annual installments for a period of 50 years. 
Nevada at such time could afford to contract for such 4%4 per cent 
of the power or, in other words, one-quarter of the 18 per cent allotted 
to her for her future development, beeause she would have an immediate 
market for such power. By such act, however, Nevada would aban- 
don her right or opportunity to ever again contract for any more of 
such power and would thus abandon and lose the balance of such 

18 per cent of power so allocated to her. 

“Tf, on the other hand, Nevada, looking to her future development, 
should contract to pay for the full 18 per cent in annual instaliments 
for a period of 50 years, she would find herself with three-fourths of 
said power without a market wherein to dispose of it, because thera 
would then be no market in Nevada, and by the terms of the contract 
Nevada is to be limited to the sale or use of all of such power exclu- 
sively within the State of Nevada. It is evident that neither Nevada 
nor, in fact, any municipality could afford to pay for power which it 
could not sell. 

“If the city of Washington and the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
should both apply to the Federal Water Power Commission to build a 
dam on the Potomac River of sufficient size to impound water to gen- 
erate electricity to supply the city of Washington, what would be the 
result if the city of Washington had the same limitations put upon it 
with regard to the use of the power as it is proposed to place upon the 
State of Nevada? Both the city of Washington and the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. would ask a permit to build a dam sufficiently large 
that would generate power not only for the present demands of the 
city ef Washington, but to meet its future development over a period of 
at least 50 years. 

“In such conflict the municipality of Washington would have a pref- 
erence over the Potomac Electric Power Co., but under the construction 
by the Secretary of the Interior the city of Washington would be limited 
to the use of all of the power so generated exclusively within the city 
of Washington, while no such limitation would be placed upon the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

“If the city of Washington accepted a contract or a permit under 
such limitations, then it would only have a market on the start for 
probably one-half of the capacity of the plant. The earnings on such a 
limited amount of power would have to carry the amortization of the 
entire inyestment. Such a cost would make hydroelectric power more 
expensive than steam power. 

“On the other hand, if the Potomac Electric Power Co. obtained the 
permit and license, there being no limitations upon it, it could sell the 
surplus power, over and above that needed in the city of Washington, 
in the surrounding communities until it was required to meet the 
demands of the city of Washington.” 

We are constantly in this matter thinking of a State, and of the 
particular State of Nevada, while I am thinking of the dam. I would 
just as lef take the city of Albany or the city of Seattle or any other 
city. 

“The same effect of such a construction would extend to the State of 
Nevada or any town or city in the United States. It is conclusively 
evident that such a construction denies to Nevada the opportunity to 
obtain the use of even the 18 per cent of such power, which the Secre- 
tary has already decided by such memorandum is necessary for the 
future development of the State of Nevada, and to which the Secretary 
agrees that the State of Nevada is equitably entitled. 

“The legal advisers of the Department of the Interior, so I am in- 
formed, base the Secretary’s decision upon their contention that Con- 
gress never intended that States or municipalities should go into the 
power business. There is not a word in the Federal water power act, 
or in the records of the proceedings attending the adoption of such 
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act, that even hints at such conclusion. It may be reasonably inferred, 
however, that the preference was given to States and municipalities 
because they expected that such States and municipalities would use 
such power developed for the benefit of the State or municipality. Con- 
gress did not, however, limit the sale or use of all of such power by 
a State or municipality exclusively to the limits of such State or mu- 
nicipality, because it was obvious that there would be a surplus of 
power that must be carried by the State or municipality to meet future 
growth and demand, and to have prohibited the State or municipality 
from disposing of such surplus pending such growth and demand would 
have been prohibitive of the enterprise. 


“THE ACT DOES NOT PROVIDE NOR AUTHORIZE ANY SUCH LIMITATION 


“Here is what the act says. Section 5, subdivision (e): 

Contracts for the use of water and necessary privileges for the 
generation and distribution of hydroelectric energy or for the sale and 
delivery of electrical energy shall be made with responsible applicants 
therefor who will pay the price fixed by the said Secretary with a view 
to meeting the revenue requirements herein provided for.’ ” 

There is no authorization that he may limit the sale or resale by the 
applicant. 

„It is also provided in section 5 that the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized under such general regulations as he may prescribe to 
contract * * . 

It will be observed that the contract is to be issued under general’ 
and not ‘special’ regulations. 

“Congress realized that it would be intolerable for the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant a more favorable contract to one party than to 
another party seeking to contract for the same power. The Secretary’s 
memorandum does not propose to place any limitations upon the city of 
Los Angeles, the metropolitan water district, or the Southern California 
Edison Co. and associated companies. They are in no danger of having 
to carry and pay for unused surplus power not immediately required in 
the district that they serve. They can sell the power that they contract 
for not only all over southern California but in the States of Nevada and 
Arizona.” 

I do not object to that. I think it is essential. I see no way how 
any municipality could ever undertake to meet its future demands for 
power unless pending the growth of that demand it was allowed to sell 
the surplus of power in the market as near as it could to the place of 
future demand. 

“It is further provided in said act as follows (sec. 5, subdivision 
(e)): 

In case of conflicting applications, if any, such conflicts shall be 
resolved by the said Secretary, after hearing, with due regard to the 
public interest, and in conformity with the policy expressed in the Fed- 
eral water power act as to conflicting applications for permits and 
licenses. * . 

“So the Secretary Is expressly governed in determining such conflict 
in applications by the terms of the Federal water power act. 

Let us see what the Federal water power act provides with regard 
to the determination of such preferences. It is provided in the Federal 
water power act as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That in issuing preliminary permits hereunder or licenses 
where no preliminary permit has been issued and in issuing licenses to 
new licensees under section 15 hereof the commission shall give prefer- 
ence to applications therefor by States and municipalities, provided the 
plans for the same are deemed by the commission equally well adapted, 
or shall within a reasonable time to be fixed by the commission be made 
equally well adapted, to conserve and utilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region.’ 

“There is to be but one plan and one set of general rules and regu- 
lations, so the exception above provided has no bearing upon the ques- 
tin at issue. 

“Tt will be noted that no limitations are placed upon the States or 
municipalities In consideration of the granting of such preferences over 
private corporations and individuals. To make the statute read as the 
Secretary of the Interior intends to construe it, as limiting the use of 
all power generated under the permit or license exclusively to the limits 
of the State or municipality, there would have to be added after the 
word ‘ municipality’ the words provided that all of the power gener- 
ated shall be used exclusively in such States or municipalities.’ 

“No such provision or limitation appears in said paragraph or any- 
where in the Federal water power act. It can not be contended, or 
even surmised that the failure to add such limitation was an oversight. 
The Federal water power act was discussed in committees and in con- 
ferences between the two Houses of Congress and on the floors of both 
bodies for several months. The section giving preferences to States 
and municipalities was the chief question in dispute. There was no 


condition placed upon the preferences to be granted to States and 
municipalities, nor did Congress intend any such limitations. 

“Tt is a fixed rule in the interpretation of statutes that language 
can not be added thereto or taken away for the purpose of construction 
if the language of the act is unambiguous, nor can the intent of Con- 
gress be sought and considered where the language of the act is 
unambiguous, 
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“THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR HAS NO JURISDICTION TO LIMIT THB 
SALE, RESALE, OR USE OF POWER CONTRACTED FOR BY THE STATE OF 
NEVADA, OR ANY OTHER STATE, MUNICIPALITY, CORPORATION, OR IN- 
DIVIDUAL 


“The Secretary of the Interior is permitted under the act to make 
general rules and regulations. He is not and could not be delegated 
the authority to legislate. The Secretary of the Interior is an agent 
of the United States Government under the act. As such agent he is 
directed to administer the act. He can not exercise any greater powers 
than are granted in the act. He can not, either directly or indirectly, 
annul the preference giyen to States and municipalities under the act 
in the event of conflicting applications. 

It is evident, therefore, from consideration of the premises that 
the State of Nevada under any plan or any contract is legally entitled to 
find and have a market for her surplus power until such time at least 
that it may be required in the State of Nevada. Abandon the limi- 
tation that Nevada may only sell or use the power within the State 
and the plan would protect Nevada’s legal rights and, as far as I am 
personally concerned, would be satisfactory. If such limitation is not 
abandoned and excluded from the contract or contracts, then the 
primary contractees, the city of Los Angeles and the metropolitan 
water district, who are the beneficiaries of all of Nevada’s unused 
power, must be required at any and all times to take, receive, hold 
back, and redeliver any of said power so allocated to Nevada, 

“In other words, if Nevada is not permitted to take care of her 
own surplus power, as other contractees are, through sale in markets 
where demand exists, then the city of Los Angeles and the metropoli- 
tan water district, to be the primary contractees, and who are to 
be the trustees for all of the power generated at Boulder Dam, must 
be required in the contract with such primary contractees, as a material 
condition of such contract, to surrender to the Secretary of the Interior 
power at the switchboard at Boulder Dam, from time to time and in 
amounts stated, to the aggregate of 18 per cent of the total power for 
delivery to the State of Nevada or its nominees for use in such State; 
that any such power so delivered to the Secretary for use in the State 
of Nevada and for which at any time there is not a present market 
in the State of Nevada shall be received back by the primary con- 
tractees at said switchboard and held and used by such primary con- 
tractees or their assigns until there is a demand for such power in the 
State of Nevada. As the withdrawal of each specific block of power is 
made the State of Nevada will enter into a contract with the Secretary 
of the Interior with regard to the use of and payment for said power so 
withdrawn. If Nevada is not permitted to dispose of her surplus power 
in any market during the period that the demand is developing in the 
State of Nevada, then the city of Los Angeles and the metropolitan 
water district, upon whom no limitations are imposed, must, in the 
contract with such contractees, be required at all times to conserve 
Nevada’s surplus power for use when required in the State.” 

The State of Nevada never sought this plan. Individuals in Nevada 
may have admired this plan. The State of Nevada, through its commis- 
sion, made application to purchase power the same as Los Angeles, the 
same as the metropolitan water district, the same as the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., and it offered to contract for it on the same terms 
as they did. It offered to give as good security for the payment of it 
as they did. All this argument that I am making applies to the con- 
tract—a direct contract. It applies to the contract with the city of Los 
Angeles, and the metropolitan water district, and the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co., and it applies equally to the State of Nevada, If the See- 
retary grants to the State of Nevada a direct contract the same as he is 
granting a direct contract to Los Angeles, and to the metropolitan water 
district, under the same terms and conditions, we have no complaint to 
make; we ask nothing else. We will take care of the surplus power until 
it is needed in Nevada. We will turn around and we will sell it, for 
instance, if we see fit, to the Sierra Nevada Power Co., which is one of 
the beneficiaries under the proposed contract. They are doing business 
in the State of Nevada, and power lines run into Nevada; they supply 
parts of Neyada and parts of California. We would have no trouble to 
enter into a contract to sell power to the Sierra Power Co. until such 
time as we wanted to call it back—none whatever. We could sell the 
power without any trouble to the Reno Electric Light & Power Co. 

We know—I say, we know that we can organize and finance a corpora- 
tion authorized by the State that will be just as sound as any company 
existing as far as the amount of power that they agreed to take. Butasa 
matter of expediency and to hasten this, it was conceived that a contract 
with the city of Los Angeles, the metropolitan water district as a trustee 
for certain interests, for all of the power, would facilitate action. I 
think probably it will. I like it for that reason. But still the reason 
for allowing Nevada the same right of disposal of its power exists 
whether that power is turned back from the trustee city of Los Angeles 
or whether it is directly given by contract by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Fi 

I am dealing with the use of the 18 per cent of power, the 18 per 
cent of power that has been tentatively allocated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the 18 per cent of power that he knows to-day is not 
needed in Nevada now, that he knows will not be needed when the 
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power is ready for delivery, that he knows is allocated looking to the 
long future development of the resources of the State; but he proposes 
to grant it to us in a way that we can not take it. It would be at a 
cost, at a price, that would be impossible for any municipality to pay. 
We are, at the time that we apply for power, to apply for all that we 
would ever have. As an economic proposition, if we can not Sell it out 
of the State, then we can buy only that which we can then sell in the 
State; then nobody else, no other municipality, can do anything else 
except that under similar conditions. So we are granted 18 per cent of 
the power for the future development of the State, and at the same 
time there is a condition put upon it which makes it economically im- 
possible for Nevada or any other municipality in similar circumstances 
to ever take it. 

“The wording and the construction of provisions of contracts 
guaranteeing these rights are of vital importance, and if contracts are 
to be drawn in accordance with the plan set forth in the Secretary of 
the Interior's memorandum of October 21, then the State of Nevada is 
a party in interest and should be given every opportunity to be heard 
and to participate in the preparation of such a contract, to the end 
that the plan adopted by the Secretary of the Interior may be directly 
and unequivocally set forth in the contract. 

“Tt has been my purpose only to deal with the legal questions. In 
stating that the plan proposed by the Secretary will be satisfactory 
under certain circumstances, I mean the plan of contracting, not the 
amount of power proposed to be allocated in the memorandum of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“The Nevada Colorado River Commission has submitted proof as to 
the amount of power required in the State of Nevada. I agree with 
the commission’s conclusions in this matter. 

“I am not dealing with questions of expediency but with legal rights.“ 

It I were actuated by expediency or if Nevada were actuated by expe- 
diency we would accept this plan because it is more expedient. 

“No one is more deeply interested in expediting the building of the 
Boulder Dam than the people of the State of Nevada. They are unwill- 
ing, however, to sacrifice their legal and equitable rights for the sake of 
expedition. 

“The Boulder Canyon project act grants to the State of Nevada a 
reasonable time in which to take the necessary legal steps to authorize 
the issuance of bonds and to dispose of such bonds. The constitution 
and statutes of Nevada describe what such steps are. Whatever time is 
required under such constitution and statutes, if pursued actively and 
without delay, is reasonable. 

“The State of Nevada is so deeply interested in the construction of 
Boulder Dam and the expedition of such construction that she seeks to 
have every act of the Secretary in accordance with the legal require- 
ments of the act, so that there may be no reasonable opportunity for 
litigation and delay.” 

The lawyers differ, as do doctors and engineers, but from long con- 
sultation with lawyers in the various parts of the country relative to 
the various legal questions that have been raised relative to this dam 
I have had no legal objections presented that I thought were tenable 
except this one that I am on. The question arises, if all of the power 
is granted to the city of Los Angeles and the metropolitan water dis- 
trict, with provision for Nevada and Arizona to take back certain of 
that power, but only to take it back under conditions that are impos- 
sible in performance and that were never laid down in the act, whether 
the contract will be subject to cancellation or subject to injunction 
before it goes further. Nevada has asked no limit in this propesition; 
she has just asked one of two alternatives; that is all—that she be 
allowed to contract for whatever power is allocated to her, and then 
that she be allowed to use it as the best interest of the State dictates 
and not as somebody else thinks the best interest of the State dictates. 
Such discretion is not vested in anyone except the State, and the Con- 
gress never attempted to vest it in anyone else. 

To that end we are satisfied. Adopt this plan, allow these bene- 
ficiaries to use it forever if we don’t use it; but when we need it, turn 
it over to us, we contracting to pay for it with a satisfactory contract 
with the Secretary of the Interior. 

There is in the minds of some, Mr. Secretary, a misconception of this 
whole legislation. Now, if this last Congress that passed this act had 
had a bill introduced by Mr. Swixd simply declaring that the Secretary 
of the Interior was authorized to construct this dam and he was author- 
ized to sell the power at the price that would pay back the Government 
for its investment in 50 years, then you could limit the resale of power; 
you could do anything; you would not have to consult anybody or any- 
thing; but it was not such an act. This act was not originated entirely 
for the purpose of protecting the United States Government; it was in- 
tended originally to protect the Imperial Valley from being flooded, but 
they found out that that involved the rights and equities of seven States 
and they could never build any such dam and could never get any bill 
through Congress until the rights and equities of these seven States 
were taken care of. The sovereign rights of States over waters are too 
vital to the existence of a State to be frittered away by careless legisla- 
tion, not even when there is a tremendous demand to protect a great 
valley like Imperial Valley from destruction. The States are even 
superior to Imperial Valley. So the Congress of the United States took 
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action ; it took action under the Constitution of the United States and 
authorized the seven Colorado River Basin States to enter into a 
treaty looking to the building of this dam. It took seven or eight 
years, and the present President of the United States represented the 
Federal Government in the negotiations, and the foundation of that 
treaty was what? That each one of these seven Colorado River States, 
being sovereign States without regard to population or wealth or size or 
resources, had an equal sovereign right in the waters of the Colorado 
River, and you could not get by that. Each one of them is entitled 
to the equal benefit from it. They intended at that time to allocate 
one-seventh of that water to each State and the benefits from it, but 
that was an interminable process because the four upper States would 
not be ready for a long time to use it, but the four upper States said, 
“We will never assist you, and we will block you from building a dam 
and allocating the water of that river unless the foundation of this 
act is that at least one-half of that water shall be reserved forever 
for the benefit of the upper States.” 

And that was done, and that is in this act, because in this act here 
the Boulder Canyon project act, the building, the construction and 
operation, the maintenance and the distribution of the water, and the 
power to the entire project is made subject to the 7-State compact. 
Then it provided in the 7-State compact for the entering of separate 
compacts by the upper-basin States and the lower-basin States. The 
whole foundation was an equality in this matter. There is not any 
doubt, there is not any doubt whatever, that if Nevada had sufficient 
land that could be watered by gravity from that reservoir that there 
would have been no question that she would have been entitled to just 
as much water as California or Arizona would be. Nobody has dis- 
puted that. And the only reason we could not do it was that we had 
only a pittance of land below it; we have a tremendous area for it 
above it, and within the range of practical pumping. The estimates 
for Arizona and the estimates for California for water embrace land 
where the pumping has got to be done in some cases 200 feet high and 
in some cases 400 feet high. The amount of water that we may use 
with pumping is enormous, We are not even limited to 300,000 acre- 
feet. Now, there was a proposal that we be limited to it. As I say, 
the intention was that these States should have equal benefits from 
this river and from this development. Everyone knows that we could 
not get it, as far as water was concerned, for irrigation or for domestic 
purposes; but we can get it as far as power is concerned. If you turn 
part of this power to the Southern Edison, there is no limitation as to 
whom the Southern Edison Co. furnishes power to. They go where 
the demand is for power, and we should, too. And if Los Angeles were 
destroyed by an earthquake as San Francisco was destroyed in 1906, 
Los Angeles would turn the power that she had no use for at the time 
into the lines surrounding her. The Southern California Edison Co., 
the Sierra Power Co., or any other companies could use it while the 
demand did not exist in Los Angeles. 

The limitation originates from a fear that a State is going into the 
power business. The State of Nevada has not any desire to go into the 
power business. It found it necessary as a State to contract because it 
had no great municipality like Los Angeles within its borders. It has 
got to use the credit of the State. It is totally impossible to use the 
credit of the State to pay for 18 per cent of power for 50 years and 
commence with the sale of only 4% per cent and gradually increasing. 
That is what we would have to do, because we could not sell outside of 
the State. 

Provisions can be put into the contract with the primary contractee 
without any trouble at all in plain and simple language, taking care of 
the future demand of Nevada. It is right that they should be put in. 

Secretary WILBUR. Thank you very much. We have just a few min- 
utes before 1 o’clock—would you prefer, Senator PITTMAN, to have Sen- 
ator Oppre and Mr. Malone to present what they have to present now? 

Senator Pirtman, Mr. Malone is in charge of this. 

Secretary WILBUR. Mr. Malone, do you want to discuss this? 

Mr. MALONE. It appears to me that the fundamental proposition here 
is that you have allocated power along lines according to your judgment 
sincerely, We would like very much to have your adviser ask any ques- 
tion of Senator PITTMAN or Senator ODDIE before Senator ODDIE makes 
his statement. Judge Finney we value as one of our very best friends; 
we honestly differ with him in his opinion in that matter. Would he be 
kind enough to specify in what detail he does not agree with the legal 
interpretation as outlined by Senator Prrruax? We believe that now 
is the time to settle it. We do not like—we know you do not like— 
to drag this thing along. I would rather if it were all right. If it is 
not right, we will hear from Senator Oppm now. I know that Bill 
Mathews, one of my best friends, Judge Finney, Bill Mullendore, and others 
may have other ideas. We would like very much to get at the core of it. 
We are all friendly in this thing. Senator ODDIE is ready to proceed. 

Senator Oppim. I am ready to proceed. 

Seeretary WILBUR. Has anyone a question to ask Senator Prrrman? 

Mr. Finney. I do not want to get in a debate with Senator PITTMAN. 

Secretary WILBUR. That is what he is here for. 

Mr. FixxEx. Senator, you read part of section 5 (e) of the Boulder 
Dam act; you did not read all of it? k 

Senator Pirrman. No, 
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Mr. Finney. The concluding clause gives States the preference to pur- 
chase electrical energy—Arizona, California, and Nevada—and then says, 
“For use in the State.” Is not that an evidence of the intent of Con- 
gress that if the State exercises that particular preference that the 
power so acquired would be used within the State limits? 

Senator Pirruax. I will give you my construction. 

Mr. Fryney. Section 5 (e). page 5. 

Senator Prrruax. It is evident there was an exception made in favor 
of three States; it is also evident that there was a preference made in 
favor of those States against all other States. Now the Federal power 
act, as I have read, in dealing with preferences does not draw any dis- 
tinction between States and manicipalities, 

Mr. Finney. Personally, I concede that. I am not trying to bind the 
Secretary, but my personal view is that the municipality rests upon the 
same basis—— 

Senator Prrruax. The language is “States and municipalities,” and 
if I were to go as far as you gentlemen are to construe the intent, I 
should construe the State as being greater than a city in the State, The 
language is perfectly simple. And therefore, that the States and munici- 
palities stand on an equality would undoubtedly be maintained in the 
courts. Wow, when we came down to the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, we did not intend to limit any rights or preferences of 
those States; it was the intention of the committee, and this was 
framed in committee, to give the States of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada not only a preference over all other States of the Union, because 
under the Federal water power act they had not any other preference 
over any other States or any other municipalities, but it was to give 
those three States a preference over the city of Los Angeles. In other 
words, if the construction that you give that section was that, as far as 
the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada are concerned, even if 
their application were made under the general preferences, that they 
could only use the power in the State, then they would have less pref- 
erences than the State of Utah under the Federal power act. 

Mr. Finney. Pardon me for interrupting. When you get over into the 
Federal water power act where, as you say, other States would be upon 
the same basis, there is a provision or a limitation there that plans 
for use must be equally well adapted to conserve and utilize in the 
public interest the navigation and water resources of the region. I 
think there are really three States in this region; there are three 
States immediately tributary to Boulder Dam within easy transmission 
distance that can utilize both power and water; those are the three 
States named in the concluding clause of 5 (c). 

Senator PITTMAN. I hold that as far as the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada are concerned under your construction that the 
power that they can subscribe for could only be used in the State, is 
not to give them a preference but such construction would limit them 
more than the State of Utah is limited. I will read the Federal power 
act to show what the intention of Congress and the committee was. I 
will get down to the preference. 

“In case of conflicting applications, if any, such conflicts shall be 
resolved by the said Secretary, after hearing, with due regard to the 
public interest, and in conformity with the policy expressed in the Fed- 
eral water power act as to conflicting applications for permits and 
licenses, except——” 

When we get down to that you go back to your word “except,” and 
that gives preference in favor of States and municipalities generally 
over private corporations and individuals; and, as I have tried to read, 
there is no authority for limiting the use of the power generally. Here 
comes the exception you have just read—“except that preference to 
applicants for the use of water and appurtenant works and privileges 
necessary for the generation and distribution of hydroelectric energy, 
or for delivery at the switchboard of a hydroelectric plant, shall be given, 
first, to a State for the generation or purchase of electric energy for 
use in the State, and the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada 
shall be given equal opportunity as such applicants.” 

The plain intent there was that there was one case in which the 
three States had the right to divide up that water for power purposes; 
they had the right to divide that water for power purposes for use in 
the States; beyond that they did not have any preference for a specific 
amount, and their preference was for whatever the Secretary in his 
discretion thought that they required, but It was still a preference and 
without limitations. If we had applied for this power under this last 
exception the Secretary would have had no discretion at all, none what- 
ever, because there Is no discretion granted there. Nevada has not 
applied under such preference—— 

Mr. Finney. “ For use in the State” is the limitation. That implies 
use in the State and ability to use in the State at the present time. 

Senator Prrrman. There you go, You are legislating again. 

Mr. Frynzy. That implies also 

Senator Prrruax. I suppose also the allocation to upper States de- 
pends upon the ability of the upper States to use the water allocated 
to them, according to your construction. You understand the policy 
of Congress, however, is to govern. As to the upper States it might 
be said that they have not any use for that 7,800,000 acre-feet, and 
therefore could be deprived of it under your construction. 

Mr. Pinner. No. 
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Secretary Wivsur. It is contended by able engineers that they never 
will do so. 

Mr. Finney. I am not getting away from the act. Let us save 
time. Clearly if this particular preference granted in the concluding 
paragraph of 5 (c)—if this particular preference were exercised by 
the State use would be limited to the State, wouldn’t it? You concede 
that yourself. 

Senator PITTMAN. Yes; but the State of Nevada has not applied 
under such preference, but under the general preferences. 

Mr. Finney. Getting away from that, and getting to the Federal 
water power act, the preference that is given to the States und 
municipalities, they are on an equal basis there. My personal view 
is that they both stand on the same footing and if the State is to be 
limited to the use of power within its limits a municipality is likewise 
limited to the use of power within its limits. Is it not manifest that 
it is the intention of Congress when it passed this water power act that 
if a city sought to go and build a power plant this really contemplates 
building of a dam? 

Senator PITTMAN. Certainly, 

Mr. Finney. If a city were going to build a dam it could be for 
the purpose of developing power for the use of the city. 

Senator Pirrman. For the benefit of the city. 

Mr. Finney, That is the primary purpose. 

Senator Pirrman. Yes, sure; but Congress had too much sense to 
think that a municipality could build a dam for future development 
and not sell the surplus power outside while the demand was growing 
inside. 

Mr. Finney. A city might build a plant and never use it inside, 
Is that contemplated by this act? I do not think you contend that. 

Senator Pirrman. But you do not contend for one moment that if 
the State of Nevada is going to build that under the Federal power 
act, which it bas a right to do—I believe the city of Seattle has built 
one, and I suppose the State of Nevada could build one—if the State 
builds a dam on the Colorado River under the Federal water power 
act, do you suppose that it would build it with a capacity to impound 
water that would only generate enough electricity to supply the needs 
of the State on the date it was ready for delivery? You do not believe 
that, do you? You would think that they would build a dam suf- 
ciently large to impound sufficient water to cover a long amortization 
period and growth. 

Mr. Finney. In theory there should be a reasonable allowance for 
the increase of population in a city. 

Senator Prrrman. If we could only sell power when there was de- 
mand in the State at that time, it would be an uneconomical propo- 
sition, wouldn't it? It is bound to be an uneconomical proposition. 

Mr. Finney. My personal position is not based on economic grounds; 
it is based on construction of the statute. 

Senator PrrTMan, But the trouble about the thing is this: The statute 
has unambiguous language, which simply grants the preference to the 
States and municipalities, and there is no matter in the act that 
attempts to limit the use. 

Mr. Finney. The statute does not stop there. It must be equally 
well adapted to conserve and utilize in the public interest the resources. 
There is a public interest outside of the city of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
a public interest all through southern California. There is one in 
Arizona. 

Senator Pirrman. If such a construction were possible, then the Sec- 
retary of the Interior would have discretion to state that in the use of 
this power entirely in southern California there would be far more 
benefit to the country than there would be in the use in Arizona or 
Nevada. 

Mr. Finney. He has not done that. 

Senator Prrrman. He has not done that; but the Congress of the 
United States was afraid he would do it—not this Secretary but some 
Secretary. We outlined a policy instead of leaving it to the Secretary. 
What you are drifting into now is what all the departments are drifting 
into—an absolute forgetfulness of what Congress provided. 

Mr. FINNEY. Nevada would not be empowered now under her constitu- 
tion and laws to enter into a contract to insure the United States repay- 
ment of the entire amount—her proportionate amount—of the cost of 
this dam and equipment. 

Senator Prrruax. No; and I don’t think Los Angeles is. I do not 
think that any applicant is. If it requires any kind of a given action, 
I do not think that Los Angeles is prepared to-day—I do not think that 
anyone is—but I do think this, and I know this to be a fact: That 
Nevada has the power to legislate. 

Mr. Finney. Yes. 

Senator Prrrman, And it has the securities in the State to pay for it; 
and I do know that the Boulder Dam act anticipated that and provided 
a reasonable time in which to take those steps. 

Mr. Finney. This is aside, but I would like to ask the question just 
to get your views. Would not a contract with a private corporation to 
furnish this from Boulder Dam needed in Nevada, as and when needed 
at cost plus a reasonable profit, be as satisfactory to the State as any 
other arrangement? 
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Senator Prrtman. No; in the first place it would be a violation of the 
statute; in the second place, it would be humiliating; and in the third 
place we would not accept it. I guess that is enough. 

Mr. Burtzw. How would you interpret that language? I say that 
not in argument. 

Senator Prrrman. I did not touch this last exception here with re- 
gard to Arizona, California, and Nevada, because our commission in 
applying for power has expressly stated that they did not apply under 
any special preference but under the general preference granted to 
States and municipalities in the Federal power act. 

Mr. BurLew. You read that preference shall be given to States for 
power for use in the State. 

Senator Prrrman. That means a preference over municipalities, 
Mind you, the phrase that we are objecting to was in the Federal 
power act. The Federal power act places States and municipalities on 
an equality of preference, but in this bill you were dealing with States 
under the 7-State compact. Consequently we said that if the States of 
Arizona, Nevada, or California desire as States to use this power they 
may have a preference over any municipalities. 

Mr. Bentzw. So the preference there is for use in the States over 
any State, and that California and Arizona can share equally. 

Senator Prrrman. For instance, bere suppose that the city of Los 
Angeles had applied for all this power and the State of Nevada had 
also applied for all this power, and the question of preference would 
be put up to the Secretary of the Interior. We would have no prefer- 
ence over the city of Los Angeles under the general provisions of the 
Federal water power act which has been adopted in our bill, but if we 
wish to assert a preference over Los Angeles then we would have to do 
it under the limitation for use in our State, but we do not see fit to do 
that. We admit that Los Angeles is on an equality under the general 
terms of the Federal water power act with the State of Nevada, and in 
ease of conflicts we are both superior to the Southern California Edison 
Co. ; but that provision with regard to those three States was not in the 
original act, but put in there because we were dealing for months and 
months with seven States; we were dealing with three States when we 
were going to build this dam, and we decided to give those three States 
all of that power over any municipality if they said they needed it to 
use in their States. 

Mr. Finney. I understood you to say that, waiving this legal dis- 
agreement, that your position personally at least was that if Nevada's 
needs could be taken care of by a proper contract so that she could get 
this 18 per cent of power as and when needed on proper notice through- 
out the period you would not object to such an arrangement as that. 
I think you would agree that such a contract would be good, would 
you not? 

Senator PITTMAN. My personal opinion is that such a plan is good, 
because the condition would be in the license, it would be in the con- 
tract, and it would be a condition precedent to protect the use of all 
power Nevada is entitled to. 

(The following statement was in reply to an inquiry from Mr. 
Malone :) 

Senator Prrruax. I think that the development of a State is of more 
importance to the Union than the development of a city. I think the 
development of the backward portions of our country is more important 
than the development of one that has already been highly developed, and 
whenever it is agreed that there is required for future development a 
certain amount of power under the whole spirit of this act, it is to be 
made available. 

The Secretary has called my attention to this memorandum [reading] : 

“ Power contracted for but not required within a State shall be allo- 
cated to the city and the company on a 50-50 basis, with the reserva- 
tion that it can again be called for within a reasonable time for use 
within the State. All power provided a State shall be at actual cost.” 

That is all right, Mr. Secretary, but that only deals with power that 
we have surrendered back after we have gotten it. The hardship of 
the proposition is that instead of providing that we may from time to 
time give notice of not less than 12 months of the power that we want 
at that time, and that such notices may be given from time to time 
up to an aggregate of 18 per cent, it does not say that. In this other 
clause you do say to us that whatever we contract for, that if there 
ceases to be a use for it that they would take it back and give it back 
to us. That clause is looking along the right line. Here is the 
language that we do not like: 

“Any State desiring to withdraw power within the limitations above 
stated must serve on the Secretary of the Interior written notice within 
not less than 12 months of the amount of power desired, and for the 
purchase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary must be 
executed,” 

And here is the clause, Mr. Secretary, that causes the trouble. Each 
State that desires power must give 12 months’ notice whenever they 
want to withdraw that power. If that construction is wrong, my argu- 
ment has been wasted. 

(Whereupon the hearing adjourned at 1 p. m., to meet again at 2.30 
p. m.) 
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NOVEMBER 12, 1929—2.30 P. M. 

Senator Prrrman. I would like to call your attention to some language 
in the Memorandum. Maybe we can get together on that language—it 
may be a misunderstanding. I will say frankly that I had a definite 
understanding of it in the start, and it only came by reason of lawyers 
in our State representing parties calling attention to what they thought 
was an ambiguity. In reading your second paragraph with regard to 
the taking back by the contractee of the unused power, that gave us the 
idea that you were in harmony with our idea. You called my attention 
to it just now. 

“ Power contracted for but not required within a State shall be allo- 
cated to the city and the company on a 50-50 basis, with the reserva- 
tion that it can again be called for within a reasonable time for use 
within the State. All power provided a State shall be at actual cost.” 

That paragraph has in mind that the primary contractees are going 
to take care of the surplus power allocated to Nevada. That part I 
read first and gave the opinion to Mr. Malone that they were taking 
care of our surplus power. But the preceding paragraph to that seems 
to be subject to a different construction because the lawyers in our State 
who are interested gave it a different construction. That one reads— 
I will read it once more: 

“Any State desiring to withdraw power within the limitations above 
stated must serve on the Secretary of the Interior written notice within 
not less than 12 months of the amount of power desired, and for the 
purchase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary must be 
executed.” 

That is the proposed 18 per cent for use in the State, I take it— 
“must serve on the Secretary of the Interior written notice within not 
less than 12 months of the amount of power desired, and for the pur- 
chase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary must be 
executed.“ 

Now, the construetion placed upon that by legal advisers in our State 
was that we had to determine in our first notice the amount of power 
we desired—not for the present time, but desired for the development of 
the State—which would require us to give notice of the actual amount* 
that we desired, That notice would not be bad at all if it were not 
followed by the language that we have to immediately contract for it, 

Doctor Map. Might not that contract, though, be a contract that 
would provide a stipulation in the contract that that power would be 
taken when it was needed. That contract means that you want 18 per 
cent or whatever the percentage may be. 

Senator Prrtman. I meant that the whole language can be covered in 
the contract, to protect Nevada in the future use of all power she is 
entitled to. 

Secretary WILBUR, There are a great many ideas just about like this 
one that come into the picture. Granted that the Secretary must pre- 
sent within a certain period, say, 12 months, valid contracts so that 
there could be secured through Congress funds available, do you not find 
that under the general provisions here that that wording is very much 
like that of the act itself stating that within 12 months, and granted 
further that there is a desire to be as helpful in the distribution of this 
power to the consumers in the various States as possible that some 
provision will be attempted at least. I thought personally that the 
words “within a reasonable time" would become a larger subject of 
argument than anything else. 

Senator Prrrman. That is in the second paragraph; that is not in the 
first paragraph. I have that in mind also. I am dealing with the para- 
graph before that, which states that we must give notice of at least 12 
months of a withdrawal, and in that notice we have got to state how 
much power we desire and contract to pay for it. That is quite dif- 
ferent from being permitted to demand power from time to time to the 
aggregate of the amount allocated. Now, if we had to contract and had 
to state exactly in that first notice what we desired, we would probably 
say we desired 33% per cent of the power. You would say, All right; 
you have got to contract now for it.” 

Doctor Mean. Isn't it equally true and equally open to this con- 
struction that the State would say, “We desire to contract for 18 
per cent of that power to be taken under certain conditions?” 

Senator Prrrman. I thought that way myself. Here is language that 
I might suggest that might change it to meet our understanding of it: 

“Any State desiring to withdraw power within the limits above stated 
must serve on the Secretary of the Interior written notice within not 
less than 12 months from time to time prior to the delivery of the power 
requested of the amount of power desired at such time, and for the 
purchase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior must be executed. Such notice may be given from time to 
time for various amounts of power to the aggregate of the total power 
allécated to the State, and at the time of such delivery valid contracts 
must be executed by the State with the Secretary satisfactory to him 
guaranteeing the payment for such power so delivered.” 

That, now, would mean just what we have in mind; that is, when 
we needed power we would request it; we would request no more than 
we needed and we would contract to pay for it as we took it. There 
would be no burden on us, Mr. Secretary, for the simple reason that if 
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we needed 25,000 horsepower, we would so state to you and give you 
notice that within 12 months we would require 25,000 horsepower. We 
would have sold that horsepower or contracted to sell it. Before we 
took it we would be in a financial position to contract to pay for it, 
then, possibly in two years or three years or five years, depending 
on how long it took this institution to develop their own enterprise, 
we would need 25,000 more horsepower. 

We would call for it a year before it was delivered ; you, as Secretary, 
would say, We are ready to deliver it whenever you have executed 
contracts satisfactory for the payment of it.” That is what this lan- 
guage means that I have added to it. Instead of saying that we 
should state the amount of power that we desire, we would state the 
amounts that we desired at the time of such notice, and that from time 
to time we may give notice of the desired power in the same length of 
time—a year's length of time—or over, and in which time we would 
contract to pay for it, and if we could not contract to pay for the 
block that we asked for we would be out. That would be all there 
would be to it. 

Turning to the other language, to that paragraph that you thought 
might be the cause of some argument, it has aroused in my mind some 
disquieting thoughts. It reads as follows: 

“ Power contracted for but not required within a State shall be allo- 
cated to the city and the company on a 50-50 basis, with the reservation 
that it can again be called for within a reasonable time for use within 
the State. All power provided a State shall be at actual cost.” 

Various beneficiaries of this contract in Los Angeles have undoubt- 
edly been desirous of getting that surplus power that the States can 
not take, and they have an agreement among themselves that this power 
that comes back or that is not used shall be divided in a certain way. 
But with the reservation—that is, the reservation, of course, in the 
contract—that it can again be called for within a reasonable time to 
use within the State. Well, no time would be a reasonable time within 
the circumstances, it seems to me, short of the time when the power 
was needed. However, the idea of turning it back means that there is 
no present demand in Nevada for it, and I do not take it that any Sec- 
retary would require us to buy it when it was being used in California 
and there was no use for it in Nevada. So it would seem to me that it 
would be perfectly safe if it said, with the reservation that it could be 
called for, and insert in there, “by the Secretary,” because we are to 
give notice to the Secretary and the Secretary is to call for the power 
“within a reasonable time, to be determined by him,” the Secretary. It 
would not be safe for anyone to enter into a contract with a reasonable 
time to be determined by those who might have a desire to terminate 
the option. 

After the provision “at actual cost,” I think there should be added 
“at the switchboard.” I think the plain intention is that the primary 
contractee is placing the machinery in the plant; but that will be an 
additional cost to the contractee; and I think that the proportionate 
cost of that machinery should be added to the cost charged by the 
Government. I think that is the cost. The language, “all power pro- 
vided a State shall be at actual cost,” of course, must be interpreted 
in a contract as to what was meant by “actual cost.“ It might be 
construed against the contractee. The cost price might include over- 
head, all the things not anticipated. I think that language can be 
corrected, 

Secretary WI non. You will recognize that this statement is not a 
contract. 

Senator PITTMAN. Exactly, sir. 

Secretary WILBUR. It is a statement—it is a balancing of all of the 
various forces involved in an attempt to seek for information and lay 
the basis of a contract which will protect all of the interests 
involved along certain lines, which this document is supposed to pre- 
sent so that the details of the terminology are of importance here only 
as they outline possible clauses in a contract. 

Senator Prrruax. That was the reason, Mr. Secretary, that origi- 
nally I had no uneasiness about the language. It was obvious that 
what you were more interested in than anything else was developing 
a plan that would result in the immediate sale of all the power so 
that you could start to work right away and not suffer the delay inci- 
dent to the various applicants going through their process of financing. 
That was what was in my mind. These others were incidents of the 
transaction. Of course, I receive a great many opinions from lawyers 
out there. Not mentioning that this was to be requested from time to 
time in various blocks, it would probably be interpreted that we would 
contract all at once; and that, therefore, we could not afford to contract 
for more than was needed at the time, 

With the understanding that the demands can be made from time 
to time, such paragraph would be all right. As I have stated in 
this argument, I would not attempt to stand here now and attempt 
to draft a paragraph to express that plan, because that paragraph 
would have to be framed in connection with the proceeding and the 
subsequent language. All that we are trying to get at in this matter 
is that, being denied the privilege of disposing of our surplus power, 
that then the surplus power will be taken care of under this plan. 
That is the situation. I do not want to be misunderstood, Mr. Secre- 
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tary, because I have only been called in here to discuss the legal 
phases of it, and really to discuss this Boulder Canyon act. I stated 
in the briefs there that I am only doing that and that as far as the 
18 per cent is concerned, I am only taking the 18 per cent as the 
basis of the argument. You having determined tentatively in the pro- 
gram that Nevada will require 18 per cent for future development, 
taking that as your determination and not as ours, I base the argu- 
ment on the fact that if we are entitled to that, any arrangement that 
is made has either got to allow us to sell the surplus power or it must 
be taken care of by the primary contractee. 

Personally, I think that the consideration of the evidence, Mr. Sec- 
retary, is going to be surprising to you, as I must confess it has been 
to me, as to the amount of power that reasonably can be used in 
Nevada, That evidence will be presented by Mr. Malone, 

I say right in the start, sir, that I have never denied your discretion 
in this matter. I mean by that if we had elected, sir, to have de- 
manded power, under the special provisions applicable to the States 
of Nevada, California, and Arizona, you would have no discretion, in 
my opinion, sir, because the statute gave those three States a prefer- 
ence not only over every power company but over every municipality, 
It was intended to remove it from discretion. Now, under the general 
provisions applicable to the preferences under the power act, outside 
of that specialty, as I said before, the statute makes no distinction 
between States and municipalities, and for fear of that we put in 
there that those three States should have certain preferences over 
every municipality, but we have not seen fit to take advantage of that 
preference over municipalities; we do not care to take advantage 
of that. We place ourselves as a State on an equality with the city 
of Los Angeles or any other municipality—not superior, but on an 
equality. That language we put in there was for the purpose of 
asserting by mandamus, if necessary, our rights to a contract. 

Nevada being on an equality with the municipality of Los Angeles, 
there does rest in you a sound discretion as to the reasonable needs of 
the municipality or State for its future development. And I take it, 
sir, that in that discretion you have a right to consider everything; 
you have a right to consider the power that is available to the munici- 
pality of Los Angeles; you have a right to consider the oil, coal, wood, 
its opportunity for development; you have a right to consider the 
situation in the State of Nevada, where there is no fuel, no coal, no 
oil; where the cost of transportation is enormous, in determining its 
necessity for hydroelectric power. Then you will have a right to con- 
sider what resources are to be developed by it and come to your de- 
cision as to what amount is reasonably necessary for the future devel- 
opment of that State. 

Now, under this plan, sir, it is much easier for you to do it than 
it would be under a contract with the State of Nevada. If you should 
enter into a contract with the State of Nevada for a certain amount of 
power, the State of Nevada would do like the city of Los Angeles or the 
Southern California Edison Co., put its surplus power where it sees 
fit. Power sometimes flows west and sometimes flows east. In this 
case, Los Angeles is not injured by the amount that is allocated to 
Nevada because its use is automatically determined. If we only needed 
25,000 horsepower for use in the State, then Los Angeles and its asso- 
clates down there would have use for all over 25,000 horsepower. If, 
on the other hand, we needed 100,000 horsepower for development in 
the State, we should have it, under the whole theory of this bill, and 
I believe you want them to have it. Now, when you stop to think, 
sir, we are not limited now to 300,000 acre-feet of water, sir, we are 
not limited at all to the amount of water that can be taken out of that 
river except by the amount that is let down the river, There is not 
any doubt in the mind of anyone who is familiar with that country down 
there that with the disappearance of artesian flows that we have got to 
pump water on that land and we have got to have cheap power to do it. 

I think this question, when you come down to it, will interest you 
very much when you see the exact computations, which I bave never 
seen before until to-day. I think they are very persuasive. 

Now, we can not possibly, Mr. Secretary, defer this argument; we 
can not possibly let this matter go by with any misunderstanding with 
regard to what the conditions that are going to be in that contract, 
because we know that with the limitation on the sale and use of it in 
our own State, the limitation of calling for it as we need it, that all 
we would ever get would be that which we needed at the time the 
power is ready for delivery on the first notice. 

Secretary WILBUR. Let us see if there are any questions on this more 
strictly legal phase that anyone here would like to ask. 

Mr. MALONE. I would like to hear very much from Mr. Mathews or 
Mr. PHIL Swine, because I am certain that they have disagreed with us. 
It seems to me now is the appropriate time. 

Mr. Swixd. I understood that you were to proceed. At least, I sug- 
gest, Mr. Malone, that, with the permission of the Secretary, you go 
abead and finish the presentation of Arizona and Nevada's case. 

Mr. Matong, We will call Senator Prrraan again. 

. . * . > > * 

Mr. Marong. Mr. Colin G. Fink is here, professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is also secretary of the Electro-Chemical Engineers of 
America. At this time I would like to have him make a statement as 
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to what he believes are the possibilities of utilization of Boulder Dam 
power for those purposes. 

Mr. Fink. I have been asked to come before you and give you our 
opinion; that is, the opinion of the electrochemical industry of this 
country in regard to this Boulder Dam power. 

Secretary WILBUR. Please state your name. 

Mr. FINK. Colin G. Fink, professor of electrochemistry at Columbia 
University. I am secretary of the Electro-Chemical Society. 

Secretary WILBUR. You represent in a general way those interested 
in the industry rather than any specific industry. 

Mr. Fixk. I am not representing any particular industry, but the 
industry in general. I have been very much interested in the electro- 
chemical industry of this country for a good many years. I have fol- 
lowed it very closely through my connection with the American Electro- 
Chemical Society and my connections at Columbia. I have studied the 
situation not only here but abroad, and have watched with much interest 
the developments that have been taking place in this country and 
abroad, 

I have listened with delight to the arguments brought forth so far, 
and yet I feel that there must be some misunderstanding as to elec- 
tric power and its utilization to-day. Undoubtedly the impression still 
holds good, the impression gained some 10 or 15 years ago, that elec- 
tric power was largely a matter of electric lighting, whereas electric 
power to-day—power such as we have at Niagara Falls, power such as 
Canada has at Saguenay or Shawinigan Falls, or power such as Nor- 
way has throughout her district and Sweden has, power for industry, 
power for electrochemical industries. These lighting loads, with all due 
respect to my friend, the Edison Co., are the least inviting loads for a 
power company. These lighting loads mean very high demand within 
a few hours of the 24, slumping to almost nothing for the rest of that 
24-hour period. When you come to electrochemical industries, the sit- 
uation is entirely different. 

Secretary WiıLsBur. What we are interested in is the market for 
electrical power in the State of Nevada, and not the general principle. 
We want this to go specifically to that point. We have the problem here 
of letting a contract to responsible contractors for a number of millions 
of dollars to get a dam. We are trying to do what is fair and right 
in connection with the proper treatment of the various areas, but we 
must essentially depend upon information as to whether we can wisely 
make a contract with this person or that person. If you can confine 
this to the State of Nevada, it will be much more helpful to us, 

Mr. Fink. I want to point out in the introduction—the main point I 
want to bring out at the very start—is that the most valuable power 
and the power that is going to mean most, not only to Nevada but the 
whole United States, is the power right at the dam. It is unfortunately 
a misunderstanding that power can be transmitted cheaper than mate- 
rials. It is the other way around. If you see the development at other 
centers, the development at Niagara Falls, the development at Sha- 
winigan Falls, in Canada, or the very new development on the Saguenay 
by the Aluminum Co. of America, it is bringing the materials to the 
dam site but not bringing the power to the raw materials. It would be 
my suggestion and my idea of correct procedure to utilize all—practi- 
cally all of the power at the dam site and not send it on expensive 
transmission lines into other States or even a single State, and the 
opportunities for development are vast. 

Our country is in a peculiar position—in an unfortunate position— 
that we do not have enough power to take care of the demand. Many 
big corporations want more power and they can not get it at a reason- 
able cost in this country and they have been forced to leave. The 
Aluminum Co. of America has a large plant in Norway. A new plant 
in the north of Canada on the Saguenay has a capacity equal to the 
total world’s production of aluminum to-day. Our big industries are 
leaving this country because they have not enough power to develop. 
If, therefore, the Colorado dam does open up a new block of power, 
and let me tell you the total power there—550,000 horsepower—is not 
very much. Five hundred and fifty thousand horsepower is only one- 
third of Niagara Falls; it is only one-half of the new development on 
the Saguenay. 

The point I would like to emphasize is this, that it does not pay to 
transport this power away from the dam, but our biggest prospect and 
our biggest development will be right at the dam. I feel that eventually 
it will come that way, but it ought to be fully appreciated right at the 
start. 1 should, personally, hate to see mistakes made in that respect 
and the installation of very expensive transmission lines far away from 
the dam rather than utilizing the power right at the dam. 

Secretary WILBUR. You are speaking entirely on the industrial power, 
not power used for pumping irrigation water, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Fink. The power utilized for pumping and irrigation will be 
small as compared with the power used right at the dam for the pro- 
duction of ferro-alloys, such as ferrotungsten, which enters into the 
composition of high-speed tools, for example. It is a very peculiar 
situation just now that practically all of the tungsten which is mined 
in Nevada is shipped across the country and made up into ferrotungsten 
at Niagara Falls. 

There is another interesting situation that some of the products of 
Canada—of the American Cyanamid Co. are shipped all the way around 
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the country to California into the citrus groves. The opportunities for 
the utilization of power load at the dam are vast as compared to the 
opportunities of utilizing the power at great distances. The moment 
you transmit power on expensive transmission lines up goes your price. 
I want to emphasize, too, that the industries of this country are in 
need of power and they want power, and if Nevada can invite industries 
at $15 horsepower a year there will not he a long time before that 
power is gobbled up. 

Secretary WII nVs. Do you know of any specific thing that applies par- 
ticularly to Nevada aside from the tungsten you have just mentioned. 

Mr. Fink. Nevada could make its own ferrotungsten. 

Secretary WILBUR. But aside from that do you know of anything else? 

Mr. Fink. Nevada can make all types of alloys in the electrie furnace. 
It needs coke; it needs coal; but it has not got far to go. It can utilize 
Utah coal. It is cheaper to transport Utah coal to the dam site and 
there convert that into the main products. One of the main products is 
calcium carbide. The calcium-carbide industry is spread all over the 
world. There is a big demand for that in the manufacture of cyanamid 
which serves as a fertilizer, and also another by-product of calcium- 
carbide industry is hydrocyanic gas or lethal gas, which is used in large 
quantities in the citrus groves. Then there is the manufacture of 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate. 

Secretary WILBUR. I asked you a specific question about Nevada. 
What particular points of this site, as a site, would be of advantage to 
Nevada in the operation of an enterprise of this sort right at the dam 
site? That is what I want to get after. 

Mr, Fink. It would be the production of calcium carbide made from 
limestone and coke and the production of ferro-alloys. It would be the 
production of ammonia. Of course, you say that can be made anywhere, 

Secretary WILBUR. Are there any deposits near the dam in the State 
of Nevada that come in use? That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Fink. There are all types of mineral deposits in Nevada, but 
there has not been the fullest development as there might be if they had 
the power to invite this development. Is that clear? 

Secretary WILBUR. Any other questions that anyone would like to 
ask? 

Mr, MALONE. 1 would like to question Mr. Fink. Is it possible to use 
this power at the increased transmission cost in any other way; that is 
to say, would it be increasing the transmission cost? Does it permit the 
manufacture of these particular things if we take it away from there— 
if we ship the minerals across and then manufacture? 

Mr. FINK. No; we could not and compete at the same time with other 
centers. In order to compete with other electrochemical centers we 
would have to produce the chemicals right at the dam site. 

Secretary WILBUR. Any other question? [No response.] Thank you 
very much. 

* * * s * s . 


Secretary WILBUR. I think I suggested a moment ago in connection 
with one item that we had used the terms of the act with regard to this 
12-month statement which seems to have attracted your attention. The 
bill says: 

“The rights covered by such preference shall be contracted for by 
such State within six months after notice by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and to be paid for on the same terms and conditions as may be pro- 
vided in other similar contracts made by said Secretary.” 

But then it makes the provision to allow certain amounts of time in 
connection with the necessary bond issues, so that in this statement the 
12 months instead of 6 months was used so that that time could be 
allowed because of that particular phase, but that was not an arbitrary 
thing set by the Secretary; it was set in the act. 

Senator PITTMAN. I wish to say that I agree with the notice that 
must be given. I have no objection to due notice. I only feared that 
it might be interpreted that on our first notice we might be forced to 
take all that we expected to have. 

Mr. Martone. Out of all this, and your statements as we have gone 
along, I get three questions: The first is, Can we get it? Second, Can 
we pay for it? And the third, Can we contract for it without delay? 

Secretary Wil nun. Those are the questions we want answered. 

Mr. MaLoxn. Yes. I will have them all answered here. I will try not 
to take any more time than we have to. I will see whatever seems not 
to have been covered and submit a brief for the record. We have then 
about six different points to be covered. (Statement published in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, November 19, 1929, p. 5822.) 

$ * s s * * * 

Mr. Swixg. I agree with Senator PITTMAN, an astute and able lawyer, 
that the language in subdivision C of section 5 is clear and unambigu- 
ous, and constitutes both the power and the limitation of the Secretary 
with reference to the State of Nevada. The Senator read down as far 
as the comma in front of the word “except,” and then stepped there 
and proceeded to argue the rights that the Federal water power act 
gave to the State of Nevada. I want to repeat again that the Federal 
water power act has nothing to do with this. Congress by providing a 
complete, independent, separate, and distinct method for the construc- 
tion of this dam and the disposition of the power incident to the dam, 
has completely, entirely, and absolutely excluded the Federal water 
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| power act as such, and it is only where some of the language of the 
| Federal water power act is adopted, and to the extent to which that 
‘language is adopted and made an integral part of this bill, that it by 
any possible stretch of the imagination comes into the picture at all. 

Now, I have stated that Congress had made a reference to a part of 
the Federal water power act, but it did not adopt it unconditionally 
and without limitations; it adopted it conditionally ; it said in case of 
' conflicting applications, if any such applications should be received by 
the Secretary, after hearing with due regard to the public interest and 
in conformity with the policy expressed in the Federal water power act 
‘as to conflicting applications for permits and licenses, except—and here 
occurs the absolute limitation and restriction upon the policy of the 
Federal water power act“ except that preference to applicants for the 
use of water and appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the 
generation and distribution of hydroelectric energy, or for delivery at 
the switchboard of a hydroelectric plant, shall be given, first, to a State 
for the generation or purchase of electric energy for use in the State.” 

> * * * s s * 

The language is clear; it adopts the policy of the Federal water 
power act with a clearly expressed and announced restriction and 
limitation, It adopts a policy of the Federal water power act with 
a condition and not unconditionally. So it seems so obvious to me 
that the preference of the State of Nevada to take power as a State 
is wholly and entirely limited to such power that she can use inside 
of the territorial confines of the State of Nevada. 

There is no possible way whereby the State of Nevada can transfer 
that preference to a private corporation. Outside of the preference 
which has been given to Arizona and Nevada under the condition and 
restriction set forth in this bill, applications of private corporations 
have no preference. Municipalities, wherever they may be, take pref- 
erence over any and all private corporations. 

* * r * s * . 

Mr. ELY. Your remark about placing the State of Nevada on a parity 
with the Southern California Edison as to the place where the power 
could be used, that is, that you would guarantee not to dump power 
in Nevada. Would you regard it as fair that if Nevada must use power 
in the State that the municipality of Los Angeles must use power 
within the municipality? 

Mr. Swixd. There is no occasion at all for anyone to make that 
suggestion. It would be of no benefit to Nevada. The thing that 
Nevada would be interested in would be that California agencies 
should not dump their surplus power back in the State of Nevada. 

Mr. Ery. Not speaking of Nevada, but the parity of the legal 
situation. 

Mr. Swixd. The parity of the legal situation is that each State take 
the power to use it in its State. That's what gives Nevada an ad- 
vantage. California is not here as a State asking for a preference 
under the provision this law gives. The law gives them a preference 
but it gives it under a distinct limitation that the power secured under 
that preference shall be used within the State. 

Senator Prrrman. Do you think it was the intention of Congress to 
give a more preferential position to a municipality than the State? 

Mr. Swixd. I do not find that the law gives any preference to the 
municipality over a State. 

Senator Pirratan. Do you think under the act that a municipality 
is limited to the exclusive use of all the power it generates within the 
borders of the municipality? 

Mr. SwIxd. No. 

Secretary WILBUR. Isn't that a preference, then, over the State? 

Mr. Swixd. No. i 

. * s * > * . 

Mr. Marnrws. Mr. Secretary, gentlemen, my name is W. B. Mathews, 
an attorney at law, living in Los Angeles, Calif. I am attorney for 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California and also for the 
Department of Water and Power of the City of Los Angeles. Both of 
these institutions have filed papers as required by the Secretary. 

* * * . > * * 

Mr. Secretary, of all the States, representatives of States, California, 
if there is any difference, wants least of all to have a quarrel with 
Nevada. We would lots rather have a quarrel with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., or any other power company involved in this matter; 
but not with Nevada, or with Arizona, and we had not thought that 
we were headed toward a quarrel when this legislation started or in 
its progress through Congress or since. We knew there would be dif- 
ference of opinion among those representing the States, but we still 
feel confident that there will be a solution removing such differences. 
As stated by you, Mr. Secretary, none can get all he wants. There 
must be concession, there must be reduction, there must be change of 
view, there must be a desire to cooperate in order that each and all may 
get as much as may be practicable of that which is wanted. * * * 

Speaking first for the city, Mr. Secretary, it occurred to me since 
the letter was formulated and filed with you in behalf of the city, or, 
more specifically, of its water and power department, points have been 
suggested in this discussion, so ably carried on, which probably the city 
of Los Angeles in justice to itself should urge in addition to those 
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covered by the statement presented. One of the interesting points 
raised here is under the act itself; and that is, whether In view of the 
limitations of the act a provision might not be made between the State 
of Nevada and the State of Arizona, or either of them, with the lessees 
of the power primarily selected, which would allow the power of either 
State for the time being to be put in use by the lessees subject to a 
drawback enabling the State having the power withdrawn to put it to 
use for the benefit of its inhabitants. That has been discussed prior to 
this occasion not so much with reference to your order but at various 
times along the course of the history of the bill. The bill had various 
forms before it took its final form as it passed and was approved as the 
Boulder Canyon project act. The idea was frequently suggested that 
since Nevada now and for some time to come might not need much if 
any power yet after a while would need power, it could be arranged 
with Nevada for temporary use of the power on some satisfactory con- 
dition consistent with the withdrawal of the power for use within the 
State. Manifestly, lessees of the power would have to figure out an 
economical arrangement under which the power could be put to use, 
and yet the system and investment of the lessees not destroyed through 
the process of withdrawing this power, on which possibly a great 
business may have been built up and a great investment made, Cali- 
fornia, I am quite sure, is willing to consider an arrangement which 
takes into account the reasonable interest of the lessees as well as the 
reasonable interest of a State like Nevada. On that point, possibly, Mr. 
Secretary, we would like te add something to the letter already sub- 
mitted, and perhaps another point. 
* + * $ * $ * 


It is not necessary or expedient that privately owned power companies 
should be given participation in the generation of power or the main- 
tenance of the plant and main transmission lines. We have heretofore 
taken the position, Mr. Secretary, that under the terms of the act with 
the States, municipalities and other political subdivisions asking for 
the power, the preference right given to those political organizations by 
the act means a preference right, and with such right accorded there 
is no standing under this act for the privately owned power companies, 
That language was selected with care; it was selected with care in the 
act of 1920, known as the water power act. I happened to be present 
when a good deal of the language of that act was formulated. I repre- 
sented at the time before the special committee of the House the munici- 
palities—at least I presume so; I acted in behalf of the municipalities— 
I represented one municipality, the city of Los Angeles. And the lan- 
guage with reference to the preference right was embodied in the act, 
and from that the idea transferred to the Boulder Canyon act. 

* * = * > . . 

I contend, Mr. Secretary, that if the company must be given a par- 
ticipation, that participation can be made effective without the company 
sharing in the operation of the plant. I contend that it would be per- 
fectly proper and feasible, the company having such an allocation, that 
the operator of the plant should be put under obligation by contract to 
carry out such allotment. That contract can be made to cover and 
protect the interests of others who may be given an allotment, and the 
interests of others do not require that in addition to an allotment of 
power they should have a participation in the operation of the plant. 

* * . . > > AJ 

In the letter filed, the city, on the ground that economy was an essen- 
tial consideration, acquiesced, but we contend in behalf of the city of 
Los Angeles and other public agencies that if such acquiescence or con- 
cession is to be at the expense of efficient operation we do not acquiesce. 
We do not agree to any such concession. If the preference right 
embodied in the act for the benefit of these political organizations is in 
addition to having an allocation of power, to an interest not within that 
calls for a further sacrifice to the extent of admitting an outside interest 
to participate in the operation or to a place with reference to operation 
which may interfere, then, Mr. Secretary, we must insist upon our 
preference right as written in the act. 

. 0 * . 0 s „ 


To the letter as written, with your leave, Mr. Secretary, we are going 
to add something like this: 

“ There is no necessity for an allocation of power to the private power 
companies in order to market the power in conformity with the require- 
ments of the act. 

“The city of Los Angeles in its application showed need for 520,000 
horsepower of peak power approximately upon the completion of the 
dam, while its allocation will probably equal only 150,000 to 190,000 
horsepower of peak power assuming 600,000 firm horsepower for the 
project. The combined requirements of the city and district and other 
municipalities with the allocation to the State will more than equal 
the total power from the project as now contemplated or 600,000 firm 
horsepower production.” 

And so, in taking the position that the public agencies should insist 
upon their preference right against any arrangemeut affecting single- 
ness of control and be responsible for operation, I have in mind, beside 
other considerations mentioned, the fact that the public-utility agencies 
ean absorb the entire output of the plant. 
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I would like, with your permission, Mr. Secretary, to make a some- 
what personal statement. The group who have been fighting for this 
legislation under the leadership of Senator JoHNsoNn and the distin- 
guished Senators and Congressmen who are here have come from com- 
munities which have been affected more or less by the argument in 
favor of preference rights, Speaking particularly of the portion of the 
group coming from California, that idea has been fastened upon the 
minds of the people of that State, so that California representatives 
are under a sense of responsibility to their people in regard to prefer- 
ence right which they can not lightly ignore. We acquiesced in the 
allotment to the power companies in the interest of harmony. Some 
of us were taken to task very definitely about that. We felt that the 
practical situation was one with which we were familiar, and perhaps 
if we had opportunity to explain the criticisms visited upon us would 
be withdrawn. But, nevertheless, we were criticized for thus ac- 
quiescing, and if I am correct in the statement that the publie agencies 
can absorb the entire output of the power plant, you readily can see 
that there may be foundation for such criticism. 

* * . La * * a 


The Government is able and authorized to install the machinery. The 
act gives the Secretary the power and discretion to install the machinery, 
and the estimates show that the amount of authorized appropriations 
for the purpose is amply sufficient to carry out every feature of the 
enterprise, including a complete power plant. The thought of Congress 
in regard to the power plant is expressed in the very first paragraph 
of the bill. The Secretary is also authorized to construct, equip, and 
operate the power plant. Taking the bill as a whole, that requirement 
is subject to the alternative provisions expressed in a later section. 
Congress recognized the fact that it might be expedient for the Secre- 
tary not only to build the dam, not only to build a power house, but 
also put in the power house the machinery necessary to make it a com- 
plete plant, so that it may be operated either by the Government or 
such lessees as the Secretary might select. We feel that owing to the 
relation of the machinery to the structure the machinery should be 
installed as part of the job for putting in a complete power house. 
The machinery, by reason of its relation to the structure, must to a 
large extent be embedded in that structure. Its walls will hold part of 
the equipment. In the foundation and in the floors and in the very sub- 
stance and texture of the building will be placed parts of this machinery, 
so that it will become really and in fact an integral part of the 
structure, 

The Government will be in a better position than anybody else, there- 
fore, not only to build any building in which the machinery is to be 
housed, but to put in it necessary equipment to make it a complete 
operating unit, We, therefore, ask that the Secretary exercise his 
authority and discretion so that the plant when released by the Govern- 
meat will be a complete affair ready to be operated. 

* * . * * * s 


Secretary WILBUR. Yes. I thought you said you might want to amend 
some of your statements, in view of what Senator Prrrman and Senator 
ODDIE had said. 

Mr. Marrews. I had not that in mind as the subject of amendment 
in our letter, but I say now, as I said then, particularly with reference 
to Senator Prrrman’s remarks, I am quite sure that our people—and 
I mean by that the city of Los Angeles—would be glad to confer and 
negotiate with the two States with a view to bringing about a situation 
that would provide for the taking and using of power, subject to some 
arrangement for drawback on a basis that would allow our enterprises 
to stand the shock of withdrawal and not be unduly disturbed or injured 
by that process. I realize that we have to put in an enormous invest- 
ment to handle that power. That we, in order to be able to pay for it 
and keep our enterprises on a sound economic basis, would have to 
build up business on that power. Then, as we may imagine, the State 
of Nevada in the course of developments will require power in various 
quantities from time to time, we must be prepared to relinquish it, and 
therefore we must be prepared to suffer a great loss or in some way to 
acquire substitute power. 

Secretary WILBUÉ, I am anxious to see a situation worked out that 
will protect both Arizona and Nevada in getting a portion of this power 
as they need it. 

Mr. MATHEWS. We are ready to consider that when they need it. 

Senator Pirrman. I think that that protection, whatever it is to be, 
should be in the contract with Los Angeles, not In a separate contract 
between Nevada and California. 

Secretary WILBUR. Pardon me. Before you ask that question, Senator, 
it will be much more satisfactory to us if all contracts are with us, not 
between two of the parties. 

Senator Prrruax. That is what I was leading up to. 

Secretary WILBUR. And that the Government will stand as an inter- 
mediary for al] interests involved by having an existing contract, so 
that there will be no question as to the authority. 

Mr. Marnxws. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

. . 0 * * . * 

Senator Prrruax. Now, when you commence to deal with public 
interest the Congress itself says what public interest is, Do you think 
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that any administrative officer can go contrary to the policy established 
by Congress? 

Mr. MatTHews. I think not. 

Senator Prrrman. If Congress stated that in the event of conflicting 
applications for development of power as between a State or a munici- 
pality, on the one hand, and a private corpcration or individual, on the 
other hand, the conflict should be decided in favor of the State or 
municipality, do you think that the position of Congress can be voided 
by the power companies saying: “ We not only have the facilities to 
serve the people within the municipality who apply for power, but 
people outside of it.” 

Mr. MATHEWS. They should not be heard along that line, 

Senator PITTMAN, In other words, if there were a power site that 
would develop only sufficient power to meet the demand of the munici- 
pality applying and the power company should urge that if the munici- 
pality got that power site that no one outside of that municipality could 
get any power from that site, that that would be any reason for deny- 
ing the preference of the municipality? 

Mr. Matuews. I should think not, as I understand it, Senator. 

Senator Prrruax. In other words, Congress has decided that when a 
municipality needs certain available power and can use all of that avail- 
able power, and the power company seeks the same power on the ground: 
that they will distribute it to more people outside; that that is not in 
the public interest to take it away from the municipality. 

Mr. Marnzws. I think the spirit and letter of the bill tends to prefer 
the municipality. Under the situation fhat you name, the power com- 
pany’s plea would be untenable. 

Senator Pittman. In other words, your contention here is that Los 
Angeles can use all of the power that may under the circumstances be 
allotted to it, considering the rights of Nevada and Arizona; that the 
application of the Southern California Edison Co, can not be considered 
because all of the power that you apply for by the municipality is needed 
in the municipality; that the only reason they say it is not in the 
public interest is that they, the power company, will supply some people 
outside of the municipality; that that act is not such a public interest 
as annuls the preference made in the statute to the municipality of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I am not sure that the public interests do not call for 
the situation you describe. 

Senator Prrruax. I thoroughly agree with that, and I agree also with 
the proposition that Congress by this act in the very beginning, going 
back to the time of the 7-State compact, has recognized that it is the 
policy of the Government to develop these seven States by the use of 
their water, no matter how the water is to be used, and therefore that 
these seven States are to be considered; that as far as the three States 
are to be considered, Congress gave them that additional preference 
above all other States and other municipalities on one condition—that is, 
that they desire to use the water exclusively in the State, and that if 
they do not desire to use it exclusively in the State they stood on a 
parity with municipalities and that the preference given to the State 
over a municipality for use of the water within the State was simply 
for the purpose of deciding conflicting applications and was in no way 
prescribing that under no condition power so generated should be used 
out of the State. In other words, that section with regard to the three 
States does not deal with the rights of the State to dispose of the power 
where it sees fit but simply deals with the preference of the State over 
municipalities if it sees fit to use it solely within the State, 

Mr. FINNEY. You do not contend, do you, that the preference there 
in the Federal power act to municipalities and States is absolute, arbi- 
trary, and unqualified preference? 

Senator PITTMAN, I believe in giving full force and effect to the 
language of the act. 

Mr. Fixxxr. You have overlooked the proviso “ equally well adapted.” 
You can see here that the Secretary for the purpose of this act has a 
diseretion to make determination. 

Mr. Maruews, The situations are to be at least equal, but the public 
is preferred, conditions otherwise being equal. In this case the public 
agencies represent nonprofit-making agencies, the profits of the enter- 
prise going to the people of the community and the public generally and 
the Government very wisely prefers public agencies to private agencies, 

* kd > * * > o 

Mr. Finney. There are three different phases in these facts: States 
and municipalities are on a parity over private individuals and cor- 
porations where they conflict in applying for use of a site but that 
subject to the finding by the commission that the plan of the State or 
the plan of the municipality is equally well adapted “to conserve and 
utilize in the public interest navigation and water resources of the 
region,” It is not a preference because a city applies or a State applies. 
Now in the Boulder Dam act Congress goes one step further. In the 
water power act the State, as I understand it, and the city are on a 
parity in the preference. Now, I take it, what Congress intended was 
that where there was conflict between a State and city over the use 
of the resources, that would not be settled, so they put in this clause, 
so in that event it would give a preference to the State over a munici- 
pality on condition that the power be used in the State. 

Senator PrtrmaN, That is true. That is what we put it in for. 
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Mr. Finney. I do not understand that Mr. Mathews was mak- 
ing the contention that you embodied in your question; I do not under- 
stand that he was objecting to the exercise of the discretion of the 
Secretary in making an allocation of this resource. 

Senator Pirrman. Here is the idea. That word there in the Fed- 
eral power act with regard to the plan “provided the plan of the 
municipality be equally good as that of the private corporation or 
individual” goes on further and says if the plans of the munici- 
pality are not equally good, if they can be made equally good, that the 
municipality shall still benefit. Now im this ease there is no plan 
except one plan and the Secretary is going to fix that plan. Under 
the Federal power act the plans are set out in the application, the 
size of the dam is set out, the size of the reservoir, the character of 
the machinery that is going to be used, the method diverting the 
water, the character of canal to be put around it for navigation— 
those are set out in the application of the various parties. Now then, 
a plan set out by a municipality for the use of a power site might 
not be as beneficial as the plan set out by the private power company 
and unless the municipality was willing to adopt as good a plan then 
it would not go to the municipality, but the plan is not dealing with 
who is to benefit, whether it is people inside the municipality or out- 
side the municipality. 

Mr. Fixxxer. I think it has in mind the general public. 

Senator Pirruax. It certainly could not be construed as meaning 
the municipality had no preference because the commission thought it 
would be a better plan for somebody outside of the municipality to get 
the power. 


. * * e . . * 


Mr. W. C. MULLENDORE, general attorney for the Southern California 
Edison Co.: 

Mr. Secretary, I have listened to the rather rough treatment which 
has been accorded so-called private companies. * * * Unfortun- 
ately, for the prospect of this meeting, apparently there is not much 
agreement. 

Secretary WIL BUR. I think there is a good deal of agreement. 

Mr. MULLENDORE, Perhaps those of us who are engaged in public- 
utility work sometimes get the wrong slant on things. We understood 
that this project contemplated that it was to be built to serve the public 
and that the first interest to be considered was the interest of the pub- 
lic. We understood that the object of the Boulder Canyon project was 
to settle controversy among the States, to provide water supply for Los 
Angeles and other coastal cities; and I am sure that when the act was 
before Congress at least it was represented that power has such a by- 
product—only an incident of the project, a burden bearer. 

. * s > * * . 


We are bere primarily to speak on behalf of those who are not rep- 
resented by the organized groups who have appeared before you, but 
we happen to represent those who use four-fifths of the power in the 
territory in question, those who use the power for pumping the irriga- 
tion water that raises all of the crops of that section, or at least 99 per 
cent of that power; we are here to speak on behalf of those who use 
the power to turn the wheels of more than three-fourths of industry, 
who run all of the transportation systems, and for some 2,000,000 peo- 
ple who live in the homes of southern California, which the power com- 
panies happen to supply. 

s * s . > . > 

Under the Boulder Canyon project act the Secretary of the Interior is 
required to resolve conflicting applications for power with due regard to 
the public interest and in conformity with the policy—not, mind you, 
the Federal water power act, as Congressman Swine yesterday pointed 
out, which does not enter into this bill—in conformity with the policy 
of the Federal water power act. Now, it is true that the Federal 
water power act was carefully worked out, as bas been said, and it is 
also true that there has been totally ignored in the discussion here 
thus far the limitation in the Federal water power act upon the prefer- 
ence to municipalities, and I ask the privilege of reading what the 
Federal water power act says there, not what some one else says: 

“That in issuing preliminary permits hereunder or licenses where no 
preliminary permit has been issued, and in issuing licenses to new 
licensees under section 15 hereof the commission shall give preference 
te applications therefor by States and municipalities, provided the 
plans for the same are deemed by the commission equally well adapted, 
or shall within a reasonable time to be fixed by the commission be made 
equally well adapted, to conserve and utilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region.” 

Now, what are the water resources of the region that we are here 
speaking about? The act says that preference shall be given to States 
and municipalities, provided that the plans of those States and munici- 
palities for the utilization of water resources of the region are equally 
well adapted to serve the publie interest. The water resources we are 
here talking about, and the only one which therefore can be referred to 
in the Boulder Canyon act when it simply refers to the policy of the 
Federal water power act, is power, and so the Federal water power act 
for the purposes of this controversy simply provides that if the plans 
of the States and municipalities are found to be equally well adapted— 


equal with whom? Equal with the conflicting applicant, of course. 
There could not be any other purpose for having the word “ equally” in 
there. If their plans are equally well adapted to conserve and utilize 
in the public interest the power in question, then they are entitled to a 
preference. 

s > * . * * * 

Senator Pirrman. This language “ provided the plans for the same 
are deemed by the commission equally well adapted, or shall within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the commission be made equally well 
adapted 

Now, will you state where the plan of the power company is better 
adapted than the plan of the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. MULLENDOKE. Yes; I am coming to that in great detail. 

Senator Pirruax. Is that because they supply a larger population? 

Mr, MULLENDORR, It is not because they supply a larger community; 
it is because they are the only agency that supplies a section of the 
publie whose interest must be considered as a whole, that when we 
say that the public living within the city of Los Angeles is the only 
public which can receive any benefit, how can you possibly say that a 
distribution within the city of Los Angeles is going to benefit the pub- 
lic on the farms and in the towns and run industries outside of the 
city? We say that you can not possibly find that. It is to the public 
interest of those people outside of the city of Los Angeles, of Glendale, 
of Burbank, of Pasadena, who are seeking this power. 

Senator PITTMAN. Shouldn't it follow that if the construction should 
be given that where a municipality under the act applies for power 
which is only adequate to supply the municipality and a power com- 
pany serving people outside of the municipality as well as in the 
municipality applies for it, the power company would always have 
preference, because under your theory if they served outside the mu- 
nicipality, as well as inside, this constitutes the exception to the pro- 
vision that the municipality shall have the preference? 

Mr. MULLENDORE. You are talking about, of course, the Federal water 
power act permit for the development of a water-power site. You used 
the illustration this morning. If it were a water-power site, and only 
one could enjoy it, then, of course, your argument would have some 
basis of reasoning; but that is not the situation here; the situation 
here is that it is possible for the Secretary of the Interior to distribute 
these benefits equitably and fairly and widely as they said it was con- 
templated in the bill they should be distributed. 

Senator Prrruax. Now, you say if only one could enjoy it; that is, 
that if the power development were only sufficient for the municipality, 
in that case the preference would go to the municipality. 

Mr. MULLENDORE. No; that does not follow. I can not follow you 
there. 

Senator PITTMAN. Then you go to the extent that the plan of the 
municipality, because the power is all to be supplied to the people of 
the municipality, is not as good as the conflicting application of the 
power company which is to supply inside and outside of the municipality. 

Mr. MULLENDORE. To utilize the power in the public interest. That 
is the plan that we are talking about; we are not talking about the plan 
for development as we would be if we had a license or permit applica- 
tion under the Federal water power act, 

Senator Prrrman. What does the preference amount to then? 

Mr. MULLENDORE. The preference amounts simply to this: That if 
they were equally adapted to serve the same territory and were to offer 
the same service to the same territory they would get the preference— 
the preference would have to be given to the city; or if it were found 
that it was in the public interest of that entire section that the city 
could somehow better serve the public interest by taking all of the 
power, that it might allow the outside people to have some of the power. 
If that is equally well adapted—it has to be equally well adapted—the 
preference would apply. 

Senator PITTMAN. The preference ceases unless the municipality either 
has as good a plan or can make the plan as good. The defense, as I 
see, of your application is that the plan of the municipality of Los 
Angeles is not as good as the plan of the Southern California Edison 
Power Co., because the city of Los Angeles only serves the people within 
its limits while the power company serves additional people. If that 
is the case, in any conflict between a municipality and the power com- 
pany whose lines extend outside the municipality, the municipality 
loses. 

* * * * $ * $ 

Mr. MULLENDORE. The proposition that we are here concerned about 
is whether or not the Secretary has any discretion, and the position 
that I have understood you to take, and the position, certainly, that 
the city of Los Angeles representatives take, is that the Secretary has 
no discretion; that this is their project; that if the private power 
companies come in here at all they come in by sufferance and that the 
city of Los Angeles under their preference rights—I speak of the cities 
applying in a group—if the cities choose to exercise their preference, 
out goes the power company. I say that that is absurd in view of the 


plain wording of the bill—in view of the statements made as to what 
the act contemplated. 

Senator PITTMAN. I did not say that the Secretary bad no discretion ; 
I say, however, that if the power company would offer more for this 
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power than the municipality, then such plan might be more to the inter- 
est of the Government than the proposal of the municipality, and prob- 
ably more in the interest of the State of Nevada, but where they both 
offer the same price and they are both taking it under the same plan, 
the plan laid down by the Secretary of the Interior, and the only differ- 
ence is that the municipality serves only the municipality and the con- 
flicting power company serves people outside of it, I say that that is 
not a different plan as anticipated by the act of Congress which gives 
discretion to give the power, under the exception to the preference given 
States and municipalities. 

Mr. MULLENDORE. I just ask this question, if you will allow me to 
pass on—How does the distribution of the power solely within the city 
limits serve the public interest of those outside of the city limits? 

Senator Prrrman, Congress has said that it is to the public interest 
to let the municipality serve its people with power as distinguished 
from a private or public corporation. Congress establishes the policy. 

Mr. MULLENDORE, In this act Congress has said that this power shall 
be distributed with due regard to the public interest and in conformity 
with a policy under which policy the authorization of the power must 
be in the public interest of the entire public of the region, and that is 
the answer in a sentence. It can not be escaped. It is there in concrete 
shape. 

Senator Prrrman. It does not say what region.” 

Mr. MULLENDORE. “ Water resources of the region.” 

Senator PrrTMan. It says it shall be in the public interest and always 
the municipality would have a preference over a private corporation. 

Mr. MULLENDORE, Well, I am afraid that we are not getting to a 
common understanding, 

Senator PITTMAN. I do not want to interrupt you. That point is so 
material. 

$ * * » > * 

Senator PITTMAN. You agree, do you not, that it would be economi- 
cally impossible for Nevada to take its entire allocation of 18 per cent 
at one time? 

Mr. MULLENDORE, Yes, sir. 

Senator Pitrman. And that the only reasonable way is to take it as 
we need it. One question I do not understand is: Is this power from 
Boulder Dam going to be supplied to Los Angeles and that vicinity so 
much cheaper than power is now being supplied? 

Mr. MULLENDORE. I am not sure but the assumption upon which we 
are proceeding is that there will be benefits to be derived. And there 
will be no benefits unless the power is equally as cheap as power from 
other sources. 

Senator PirrmMan. I understand that there is quite a doubt as to 
whether or not this power in that field econld compete with steam 
power. 

Mr. MULLEXDORE. I think that is true there. 
with steam fuel at its present price. 

Senator PITTMAN. Your company, under such conditions, could supply 
power wherever you are supplying power. 

Mr. MULLENDORE. Absolutely. I say this thing is upon the assump- 
tion that there is a benefit. If there is no benefit from the Boulder Dam 
power at the time that it is available, then, of course, the question of 
public interest would not be involved, because the panig would haye 
no interest in securing Boulder Dam power. 

Benator PITTMAN. Then the farmers would be benefited by your 
securing it from Los Angeles. 

Mr. MULLENDORE. Your assumption, of course, is that the price of 
power from Boulder Dam is going to be higher than the price of power 
that we could furnish the outside communities. But take the other 
assumption and assume that it is going te be lower, could we not turn 
into our system this supply of power and make it available to farmers 
so that they would get some benefit from it? 

Senator Prrrman. Is this power developed at Los Angeles cheaper 
than you can make power and deliver it there? 

Mr. MULLENDORE. I do not know. The Reclamation Service 

Secretary WiLBUR. They have worked out a series of figures on TO- 
cent oil and §0-cent oil, It is rather an abnormal situation of over- 
production of ofl. It is an assumption of an exhaustible natural 
resource in a particular locality that hydroelectric power, which is 
particularly permanent, will in the course of 50 years make up any- 
thing that there may be at the moment in the advantage of an 55 
haustible resource. 

Senator PITTMAN. Then the public interest ontside of Los 1 
would not be damaged. 

Mr. WALTER. At this time—it might be 25 years from now. 

Mr. MULLENDORE. We are talking about the distribution, and we are 
simply contending that if there are benefits the only way it can be 
assured to our people to participate in them is—— 

Senator Prrrman. If the price of oil goes up around Los Angeles and 
California, naturally the price of power will have to go up. That is 
true, isn’t it? And this act contains provisions for the readjustment of 
the price of this power to meet it—increased costs of steam power. 

Mr. WALTER. In 15 years, and each 10 years thereafter. 

Senator PITTMAN. Consequently the question of Increasing costs would 
apply to this power the same as to the steam power. 

* s * * * 


It may still be true 
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Secretary WILBUR. We are very appreciative of your kindness in 
coming here. I should like to have you feel that within a reasonable 
time we will be glad to get further communications from you if you get 
those bright ideas that occur to you the morning after the banquet at 
which you made the speech the night before. 

I propose not to complete these contracts before the second week in 
December in the hope that we can bring Arizona into the picture, and 
I assign each of you and all of those who represent you as agents to 
make this, if possible, a 7-State compact. 

It will be a most unfortunate thing in this great series of epochs 
that the West is necessarily to go through in the development of the 
water not to carry this thing through upon a uniform program. This 
must go through, so when the Flaming Gorge and all the other projects 
come on, as they will, we can have a united front against all of those 
who do not have the vision to see the necessity. Do not forget in your 
particular thing that you are involved in that your real interest is in 
this. country and its development, and that the western part of the 
United States must depend upon water and its controlled use for its 
further development. We must not lose this first battle since otherwise 
years must elapse before we can do as we should in the maturing of the 
necessary plans for the West. The easy things bave all been done. We 
are now facing the hard things like this where we must all get 
together. I hope we may close this conference in that spirit. 

* * > $ $ * 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
otlier purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment is found 
on page 171, line 22. 

aa VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 171, line 22, after the word 
“pound,” it is proposed to insert the words “ of clean content.” 

Mr, SMOOT. That simply clarifies the language, so that 
there will be no question but that it applies to the clean content; 
that is all. It is merely a verbal correction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the same line the figures “ 34 
cents” ought to be “87 cents,” in conformity with the action 
taken in raising scoured wool to 34 cents. So I ask to strike out 
“34” and insert “37.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator is saving that 
34“ in line 22 be stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. That is the scoured wool. 
As the Senate the other day raised the rate from 31 cents to 34 
cents on the clean content, this rate should be 37 cents instead 
of 34, because this is the scoured wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I understand, Mr. President; but what 
I desire to suggest to the Senator is that that is hardly open to 
this amendment at this time except by unanimous consent, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was aware of that, and I was going to ask 
unanimous consent to offer the amendment and have it con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I make no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears none, 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment on 
line 23, on the skin, 33 cents,” be rejected with an amendment. 
Instead of 29 cents, or 23 cents as the House had it, the actual 
amount ought to be 32 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to hold that 
the amendment can not be rejected in that way, with an amend- 
ment. The Senator may propose his amendment, which, if 
agreed to, will bring about that result. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the committee insert “B2 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.” Mr. President, I understand 
that is for the purpose of fixing a proper differential between 
the rate that the Senate voted upon virgin wool and the rates 
upon the other wools. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it 15 

Mr. FLETCHER. What line and page is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 171, line 23. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Substituting what? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Substituting 32 cents for 29 cents. The House 
had it 33; but 32 cents is the actual, necessary differential. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment is on line 
24, of all the wool.” There is no necessity for that, and I ask 
that that amendment be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on lines 24 and 25, 
“sorted, or matchings, if not scoured, 32 cents per pound of 
clean content.” That ought to be “35 cents,” and then it 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is the 
same principle? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Changing the rate recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee so as to meet the differential 
made necessary because of the action of the Senate in increas- 
ing the rate on yirgin wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that this change is necessi- 
tated by the increase made in the rate on raw wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am raising no objection, further than to 
say that I opposed the increase from 31 to 33 cents, and there- 
fore I am opposed to all of these increases; but I concede that 
the increase now suggested is a consistent increase in view of 
the action already taken by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
to change the word “contains” on page 172, line 1, to “con- 
taining.” The House put it, “or package contains wools.” 
There is no sense to it. It ought to be package containing 
wools"; and I ask unanimous consent that that be done, so 
as to clean it up as we go along. 

Mr, GEORGE. I have no objection, x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is on line 1, page 172? 

Mr. SMOOT. Line 1, page 172. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 172, line 3, after the word 
“duty,” to insert “be entered at any rate or rates lower than 
applicable,” and in line 5, after the word “package,” to strike 
out the comma and “except as provided in paragraphs 1101 
and 1102,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Pan. 1103. If any bale or package contains wools, hairs, wool 
wastes, or wool waste material, subject to different rates of duty, be 
entered at any rate or rates lower than applicable, the highest rate 
applicable to any part shall apply to the entire contents of such bale 
or package, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 172, line 23, after the 
word “ pound,” to strike out “ noils, 21 cents“ and insert“ noils, 
carbonized, 30 cents per pound; noils, not carbonized, 23 cents,” 
so as to read: 

Par. 1105. (a) Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring 
waste, 34 cents per pound; garnetted waste, 26 cents per pound; noils, 
carbonized, 30 cents per pound; noils, not carbonized, 23 cents per 
pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is the amendment now on lines 
23 and 24? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lines 23 and 24, page 172. 

Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, may I ask also 
unanimous consent that the 34 cents a pound, on line 22, be 
made 37 cents, in order to conform with the action taken on 
the scoured wool? 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, I did not understand the re- 
quest of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that on page 172, 
line 22, 34 cents be made 37 cents, on top waste, slubbing waste, 
roving waste, and ring waste. That request is made in order 
that the rate should conform with the action of the Senate 
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3 on increasing the rate on scoured wool from 31 to 34 
cen 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, I must object to that at the 
present time. I may withdraw the objection later on, but 
presently I am impelied to object because I want to discuss the 
matter. It may be all right, but I want to discuss paragraph 
1105 more or less as a whole, which will involve all the rates 
set forth in that paragraph. I do not want to be in the position 
hereafter of having accepted something which I may find 
absolutely incompatible with my position. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not objecting to the 34 cents 
on scoured wool? That has been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not so certain about that. I am not 
prepared this morning to discuss it. I did not know the Sen- 
ator was going back to paragraph 1102. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 
wants to discuss particularly the duty on wool rags, which is 
covered in the last clause of that paragraph, I suggest that the 
Senator from Utah permit him to discuss the paragraph as a 
whole, and then take up these yarious changes recommended by 
the committee separately. I understand the Senator particularly 
wants to discuss the last clause, namely, the duty on wool rags, 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be perfectly satisfactory to me, if it 
is to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I may withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator will, because of the fact 
that this is only a compensatory duty upon the clean content of 
wool. I withdraw the matter now, however, and then the Sena- 
tor can make his statement as to the whole paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that he pass over this amendment until we get to the one 
on wool rags, and let the Senator from Wisconsin discuss that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am merely objecting presently to the request 
of the Senator from Utah. When we get to the next step I will 
be ready to take whatever position may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 172. lines 23 and 24. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, we now reach the most debat- 
able item in this schedule; and in order to make this matter 
perfectly clear it becomes necessary for me to discuss the basic 
rate on wool. 

I was not present in the Chamber the day the Senate dis- 
cussed paragraph 1102, which relates to wool. On that day I 
was engaged in the work of a committee of the Senate. After 
some diligent work and study I have come to the same conelu- 
sion respecting a tariff on wool as a farm product that I have 
respecting practically all of the tariffs on farm products. 

I discussed that question generally the other day under the 
subject of “ bunk,” and we have “bunk” in the wool schedule. 
We have had it in all the agricultural items. 

It was said in the debate on the wool paragraph that the 
present tariff was about 50 per cent effective. Technically, 
that is true; actually, it is incorrect. It is far from 50 per 
cent effective. There is a tremendous spread between the 
actual effectiveness of the wool tariff as it refers to the pro- 
ducer of wool, the farmer, and the paper effectiveness. 

It was intimated, or at least I draw the conclusion from the 
debate, that the farmer received one-half or thereabouts of the 
tariff on wool under the present law, that is, about one-half 
of the 31 cents a pound. Let us examine into that. Let us 
analyze it, so that we may ascertain what the farmer has 
received as protection in fact, rather than in theory, 

I have made computations from the information that is 
contained in the Tariff Commission summary relating to the 
pending legislation, and I find the simple average of wool 
prices; that is, prices per scoured pound for fairly comparable 
grades of domestic wool on the Boston market and of imported 
colonial wool on the London market. I assume the information 
of the Tariff Commission is correct. 

I find from that information, either applying the simple 
average or the weighted average, it does not matter which is 
applied, in my opinion, in this particular case, that the average 
protection is 164% cents a pound, on four grades of wool, over 
the period of years since the enactment of the 1922 tariff act. 

The farmer does not get that 1644 cents. The 31-cent tariff 
is on wool in the clean content. The paper benefit of the tariff 
is 1644 cents a pound, but from that 16% cents a pound it be- 
comes necessary to make certain deductions for the conversion of 
the raw wool from the sheep’s back through yarious processes 
to the market, 

The information I have is that the differential between 16.6 
cents a pound, as tariff experts state it—I have calculated it at 
16%4 cents a pound—and the total amount per pound on the im- 
ports, with the assumption that 16% cents a pound is paid be- 
cause of the tariff on the domestic production, is, in round num- 
bers, 7 cents a pound. I do not know whether that 7 cents a 
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pound is the cost of converting raw wool into clean content wool 
or not, but there is a spread of 7 cents. Somebody other than 
the farmer receives it. It comes out of the 1644 cents. I see the 
Senator from Utah smiles, rather questioning my conclusion in 
that respect. If it is to be questioned, I would be much accom- 
modated if the Senator would give me some information upon 
that subject now, if he thinks I am incorrect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that it cost 7 
cents a pound to take wool and scour it and put it in a clean con- 
dition. Of course, if the statement is made in that way, it is in- 
correct. I have contracted for the scouring of millions of pounds 
of wool, and I never paid more than threeeighths of a cent a 
pound for the whole thing, the scouring, the soda, heating the 
water, running the wool through the machine, and delivering it 
at the drying machine. I may have misunderstood the Senator, 
but that statement could not be borne out. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me put it this way, then. The weighted 
average cost of the tariff duty to the manufacturer is 23.5 cents 
and the difference between that and 31 cents is 7½ cents per 
pound. That may represent the advantage that skirted foreign 
wools have over domestic wools as at present prepared for the 
market. I am trying to translate the proposition into simpler 
terms, The whole tariff schedule on wool is complicated, it is 
involved by mathematical formulas, by assumptions, by all 
method and manner of—I would not say schemes, but of pre- 
sumptions and assumptions that conceal the actual facts. I do 
not claim there is any design in doing it. But I do claim, Mr. 
President, that the wool schedule ever since it has been before 
the Congress in the history of the whole country hus been one 
of involvement and practically the entire set-up is to conceal the 
facts. I make that charge against the wool schedule as it has 
been in the past, as in every tariff act, and as it is to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Necessarily it is perhaps the most difficult and 
the most involved question in the whole tariff making. It comes 
about from the fact that there is one continual loss from the 
time the wool is sheared until the time the cloth is bolted. The 
sheared wool goes to the mill and they have the second clippings 
and the flyings, and when it gets on the card, it goes all over the 
mill. Then there are the skirtings. The grease has to be taken 
out. There is a loss in the picking room, there is a loss in the 
card room, there is a loss in the spinning room, there is a loss 
in the weaving room, there is a loss in the finishing room, and 
every time it is handled there is a loss. The successful oper- 
ator is the man who can make those losses as small as possible. 
I know of no business in the world that is so complicated and 
has so many losses every time a product is handled as in the 
taking of a pound of wool and making it into cloth. It Is diffi- 
cult. We have to have a compensatory duty to take cars of the 
manufacturers and when we have the duty on the clean content 
that is only a beginning. Every time a human hand is put upon 
the wool and every time it goes through a machine of any kind 
down to the time it is bolted to go into the sales room, there is a 
loss. z 

Mr. BLAINE. Just at this point, so that what I said will 
fit in with the remarks of the Senator from Utah, I say that 
the cost of converting the raw wool into clean content was about 
7 cents at pound. The Senator has enumerated the items that 
make up that cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that could not be. 

Mr. BLAINE. He has enumerated some of the items. 

Mr. SMOOT. The conversion cost, the scouring cost—of 
course, everybody knows about them. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want the Senator to understand that I am 
taking into account all waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means from the wool to the fin- 
ished cloth? 

Mr. BLAINE. The extraction of dirt, the shrinkage, and 
everything. When I speak of 7 cents.a pound I am endeavoring 
to translate the paragraph into plain terms so there will be no 
mistake about the situation. I believe there is no difference 
between the Senator's views and my views concerning the 7 
cents, and that it represents the difference between the tariff 
protection of 31 cents a pound and the weighted average of the 
cost of the duty to the manufacturer. That is 7 cents. That 
7 cents goes somewhere. It may go into the conversion costs, for 
waste and for shrinkage, for taking out the foul material in 
the wool, and all those items. But the farmer does not get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement just made by the Senator may 
be correct. Of course, I have not the exact figures, but it will 
all depend upon the grade of wool and the class of goods. I 
suppose the Senator is taking the average of all woolen manu- 
facturers from the blanket to the finest worsted? 
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Mr. BLAINE. I am taking Boston territory staple as com- 
pared with London average 64/67s and 70s for the years 1921 
to and including nine months of 1928, taken from the summary 
prepared for us by the Tariff Commission. I am taking also 
the Boston territory's one-half blood, combings, in comparison 
with London 60/64s. Those are comparable grades. I am tak- 
ing Boston territory’s three-eighths blood, combings, and London 
56 and 58/60s. I am taking Boston territory’s one-quarter 
blood, combings, and London 56s. That comes out as I have 
stated, whether we call it the simple average or the weighted 
average, at 16% cents. I believe that the Tariff Commission 
figures it 16.6 cents. That is carrying it over an additional 
decimal in the division process. Those are the grades I am 
taking. The prices are for scoured wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is fair, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Boston grades and the London grades 
are comparable in quality. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing wrong is, I think, if the Sena- 
tor will look at the Recorp he will find that he said the dif- 
ference between the grease wool and the clean wool. It ex- 
tends between the scoured wool and the bolted or finished cloth. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. The Recorp states, Prices per scoured 
pound for fairly comparable goods of domestic wool on the 
Boston market and of imported colonial wool on the London 
market.” The difference between 16.6 cents—I am using the 
Tariff Commission’s calculation—and the 23% cents per clean 
pound, it is claimed, represents the cost to the domestic wool- 
growers of their unorganized and haphazard market in dis- 
posing of their wool, or about 7 cents a pound. I am speaking 
now of the 31 cents under the present law per pound of clean 
content. I am endeavoring to analyze what the woolgrower 
actually receives out of that tariff, or rather, what he does not 
receive out of the tariff. 

Nor does the farmer receive the difference between 2314 cents 
per pound, the cost of the duty to the manufacturer, and the 
actual duty of 31 cents. So, as a matter of fact, the farmer 
receives nothing out of the difference between the 16.6 cents, the 
average price of wool above the world market, and the 31-cent 
duty. That leaves the farmer less than 16.6 cents a pound on 
clean-content wool out of the 31-cent tariff protection. 

From that we must subtract the freight, we must subtract 
the commissions of the wool buyer, and we must also deduct 
an interest charge on the storage of the wool that is stored 
from the time it leaves the locality of its production and before 
it reaches the Boston market. 

The farmer does not get very much out of the duty on wool. 
The 3-cent increase on the duty on the clean content of wool 
adopted by the Senate the other day, as I think the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] suggested, would give the farmer 
only a half cent a pound. That is correct. When, however, these 
other elements are taken into consideration, the probabilities 
are that the increase only means about two-eighths or one- 
fourth of a cent a pound benefit to the farmer. The average 
fleece of the entire forty-four or forty-five million sheep in this 
country is a little less than 8 pounds per sheep. The farmer 
gets about 2 cents extra per fleece out of this 3-cent increase; 
so, if he has a hundred head of sheep he gets $2 extra; if he 
had a thousand head of sheep he receives $20 extra; if he has 
10,000 sheep he receives $200 extra. 

I now want to discuss paragraph 1105 of the pending bill 
from the standpoint of the woolgrower, the manufacturer, and 
the consumer, and the relationship between paragraph 1105 and 
paragraph 1102—the wool paragraph. 

Mr, President, I think it is the conclusion of experts of the 
Tariff Commission that the actual cost to the manufacturer of 
the tariff duty is not more than 23% cents a pound. Of course, 
under the facts, of which I challenge successful contradiction, 
if we adopt the amendments proposed by the Finance Committee 
to paragraph 1105, the farmer is going to be tremendously in- 
jured, and again we shall have played the bunko game on the 
farmer and the woolgrower. I concede that the tariff on 
wool, like the tariff on butter or on cheese or on any other 
farm commodity, has in some instances a stabilizing effect; that 
it protects the domestic market to a certain extent, not so 
much in direct benefit from the actual levy of the duty but 
rather in assuring if not an entirely stabilized price at least a 
stabilization of price far more desirable than the constant varia- 
tion of price in the world market. That is the substantial 
benefit that accrues to the farmer from any of the tariff rates 
on agricultural commodities; but I do not want the woolgrow- 
ers of the country, I da not want the farmers of the country, 
to be led into the fallacious understanding that they are receiv- 
ing very much benefit out of the wool tariff. 

I voted for the 34-cent rate on wool because I believed it 
would have a slight tendency toward the stabilization of the 
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wool market. The wool schedule, however, after having dis- 
posed of the tariff on wool, becomes a burden upon the farmer. 

The ordinary farmer does not carry many sheep upon his 
farm. There are a good many reasons why he does not do so. 
I was rather amused in reading the debate which took place the 
other day by the remarks of the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], and I am glad he is here. He stated that every farmer 
ought to have some sheep upon his farm. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, does not the Senator from Wis- 
consin agree to that statement? 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no farmer who would agree to that. 
Most dairy farmers know full well that it is utterly impossible 
to carry on a dairy farm successfully in combination with the 
raising of sheep. Every farmer knows that in order to carry 
a dairy herd and a flock of sheep it becomes necessary to main- 
tain two pastures and two sets of barns. The farmer must seg- 
regate the sheep from the cow. The cow is the most sensitive 
animal in the world to taste and smell, and the cow objects to 
the sheep. More than that, sheep graze the pastures so closely 
that there is no pasture left for the cow. So a successful dairy 
farmer will not carry a flock of sheep and a herd of cows. One 
or the other will be a failure, generally speaking. All of us 
who have had experience upon the farm know that. Does the 
Senator from Ohio disagree with me as to that? 

Mr. FESS. I do not believe that I have had sufficient experi- 
ence with dairy farming to speak intelligently on the aspect of 
the question, 

Mr. BLAINE. Did the Senator from Ohio ever run a dairy 
farm? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. BLAINE. Did he ever run a farm on which sheep were 
raised? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I have ran a farm on which a flock of sheep 
was raised, 

Mr. BLAINE. Was that in recent years or in earlier years 

Mr. FESS. It was in earlier years. : 

Mr. BLAINE. To a considerable extent in the early years 
the practice was indulged by farmers of running their flocks of 
sheep with their herds of cattle, but that practice no longer 
prevails in a well-organized dairy community to any appreciable 
degree. Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that a flock of 
sheep on the greensward of a pasture nips the grass so close that 
no animal other than the sheep is able to subsist on such pas- 
turage. If the Senator will but refer to the history of the past 
he will recall the wars in which the cattlemen and the sheep- 
men participated on the plains of the western section of our 
country. The Senator will realize full well, when the matter 
is called to his attention, the reasons why those wars were bitter 
and involyed all sorts of violence. There was an antagonism 
between the cattleman and the sheepman, and it was a logical 
antagonism, for no cattle range can be conserved when sheep 
are grazed on that range; one or the other must give way. So 
on the farms of the United States it is utterly impossible to 
carry on the two lines of undertakings, dairying and woolgrow- 
ing, on the same farm successfully unless one shall be segre- 
gated from the other, and that means too great an expense in 
fencing and of buildings and pasturage. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I have had no experience with what may be 
called the range section either as regards cattle or sheep raising, 
but I have had some experience by actual contact as well as 
observation with what has been done in Ohio, which at one 
time as the Senator will recall was the great woolgrowing State 
of the Union. At that time, while certain sections of the State 
were employed very largely in sheep growing, in wool raising, 
nearly every farm had a small flock of sheep, and the flock was 
always regarded as of value to the farm, for the very reason, 
amongst others which the Senator has mentioned, namely, that 
the sheep will clean out weeds and vegetation that no other 
animal will touch. As the Senator knows, the presence of 
sheep on a farm is quite valuable for that reason, if for no other. 

Now, as to suggestion that both cattle and sheep can not be 
properly raised together, I had no intimation of that until the 
Senator mentioned it. He may be right about it, but it did not 
affect us in Ohio, for the farmers there were small producers 
and had small herds of cattle and small flocks of sheep. 

Mr. BLAINE. When the Senator refers to sheep eating 
almost anything, he has in mind goats, I think. Sheep will not 
do that. 

Mr. FESS. Sheep will clean out the leaves on shrubs and 
other kinds of vegetation. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Yes; but the Senator suggests that sheep will 
eat almost everything. I will say to the Senator a sheep also 
us very particular animal; it will nov eat anything and every- 


g. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that in college towns fre- 
quently a flock of sheep will be placed on the college campus in 
order to clean out the shrubs which are not desired. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is for the purpose of elevating the 
mentality of the attendants at the college 

Mr. FESS. That may be. 

Mr. BLAINE. So that they may not forget the lowly sheep. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
referred a moment or two ago to the troubles and controversies 
that existed between the cattle and the sheep men on the 
western plains in years gone by. The forestry reserves which 
have been created during the last few years have had much to 
do with stopping the conflict and controversy between the sheep 
and the cattle men, because in the forest reserves the sheep 
have been assigned certain portions and the cattle other por- 
tions, and that has done away with the old battle that existed 
for a great many years. 

Mr. BLAINE. The two interests have been segregated and 
separated. 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr, BLAINE. The cattlemen and the sheepmen haye been 
given their respective ranges. 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. The result has been as the Senator says cer- 
tainly, but the Senator, of course, appreciates that the war 
preron the cattle and sheepmen was a bitter one while it 

sted. 

Mr. ODDIE. It was; but the segregation to which I have re- 
ferred has done much to stop the old trouble. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to the great areas in the West which are good only 
for sheep grazing. In some of the Western States if the sheep 
industry should be injured the areas devoted to the grazing 
of sheep would become unused and the revenue derived by the 
sheepmen and by the Western States from the sheep industry 
would be materially reduced or cut off. I speak in behalf of 
the sheep growers of the West who need the protection which 
we voted on wool the other day, and which is contained in the 
amendment we are considering. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not criticizing the protection that was 
voted the other day. I was analyzing it, and I think I have 
analyzed it correctly—that the average fleece of about 8 pounds 
will yield the farmer about 2 cents per bead under the in- 
creased protective tariff from 31 cents to 34 cents a pound on 
clean content. What I am contending is that we are not legis- 
lating for the benefit of the farmer. 

I do not want to pretend something and have the conscious- 
ness that that pretension is all erroneous. I was perfectly 
willing to vote for the 34 cents a pound on wool; but I do not 
want it understood that I voted for that increase on the ground 
that some would suggest, that the farmer would receive 3 cents 
a pound more for his wool. I voted for that increase fully 
aware of the fact that he would not receive over 2 or 8 cents 
more on each of his flock. So the farmer is not receiving any 
material direct benefit from this wool schedule so far as the 
rate is concerned; and, I repeat, the benefit that will come to 
the woolgrower is the benefit in creating a possibility of a 
more stable market for wool. Whether it is going to accom- 
plish that result or not, I shall not prophesy; but I say that 
that is the only source through which the farmer is going to 
profit materially. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
observation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
further yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. In our western country many of our sheepmen 
have had great difficulties during the last year because of the 
drought. The forage that the sheep feed on in winter has been 
very short, and the sheepmen have been compelled to buy the 
feed from the farmers. That has increased the farmers’ mar- 
ket. It has undoubtedly resulted in a higher price for their 
products. I feel very strongly that adequate protection to the 
sheep industry is a help to the farmer. 

Mr. BLAINE. When the sheep industry is in distress, accord- 
ing to the Senator's logic, when the sheep owner finds himself in 
a most unfortunate situation, then, because of his misfortune, 
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other farmers may profit, I would not base a tariff duty upon 
that ground so far as I am concerned. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not true that the amount of wool 
raised in the country would not be sufficient to supply more than 
about half the demand for it? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, Mr. President, we are far short in pro- 
ducing the necessary wool for domestic use. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me suggest that the number of sheep in 
this country to-day is some ten or twelve million less than it 
was 50 or 60 years ago. However, the wool production has 
increased per sheep because of the improved breeding and care 
of sheep; but we have not progressed, either under free trade 
or under a tariff on wool, to any great extent in increasing the 
production of our wool, strange as that may seem. I can under- 
stand why we have not, and I shall discuss that at some time in 
the course of the debate. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, of course, from my standpoint, if the 
Senator will bear with me, the proposal of the Senator from 
Nevada indicates the increase of protection to the extent of tak- 
ing out of the great consuming public a tremendous amount of 
money needed to make up the deficiency. It is not possible to 
supply the wool here, and therefore we have these wool substi- 
tutes and wool coming from abroad. It is a matter of great 
concern to us where there is a consuming public. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, you are going to do something more than 
impose a burden upon the consumer with the rates proposed in 
paragraph 1105. In my opinion, those excessive rates will do 
more to injure the wool-growing industry than any other action 
Congress has taken in the whole history of the country, 

Mr. COPELAND, I agree with the Senator, 

Mr. BLAINE. Those rates will do more to injure the wool- 
growing industry than any free-trade program that has ever 
been engaged upon in this country, and I expect to discuss why 
before I get through. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that every protective tariff 
bill up to the Fordney-McCumber Act included practically an 
embargo on these wastes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think perhaps the Senator may be correct; 
but that does not mean that it has helped the woolgrower. 
There have been some tariff duties upon the commodities or items 
set forth in paragraph 1105; they have varied from time to time; 
but in no case have they been of special benefit to the wool- 
grower. In my opinion, when you impose a prohibitive tariff 
on the items contained in paragraph 1105 you are going to 
injure the woolgrower, injure the woolen industry, and greatly 
increase the cost of living for the consumer. 

Now, I want to discuss the proposition which the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] raised just a moment ago with re- 
spect to the amount of wool produced in this country and that 
imported. 

In 1927 the domestic production was 328,000,000 pounds, in 
round numbers. That is raw wool, as I understand. Anyway, 
it is the production given under Table No. 597, on page 628, of 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States in 1928. The pro- 
duction was 328,000,000 pounds. I am just giving round num- 
bers. The imports were 264,000,000 pounds. 

In 1925 the domestic production was 292,000,000 pounds. The 
imports were 336,000,000 pounds. 

In 1920 the domestic production was 287,000,000 pounds. The 
imports were 254,000,000 pounds. 

In 1915 the domestic production was 285,000,000 pounds, and 
the imports were 302,000,000 pounds. 

“There has not been much variation all through the years, be- 
ginning away back in 1859, in the comparative or relative do- 
mestie production and the imports; and I see no prospect of the 
wool industry increasing in production. There are a good many 
reasons for that; and permit me to suggest, before I enumerate 
some of those reasons, that depression in the wool industry is 
for the same reason that the production can not materially 
increase. 

The time was, on the western ranges, when there were vast 
areas of public lands over which sheep ranged, and for which 
practically no compensation was paid. There was no pasturage 
charge. Those ranges, the valleys and the mountain sides, of 
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course, could support millions of sheep. Even from the western 
boundary of Iowa clear across the Rocky Mountains there was 
a vast territory for the production of sheep with practically no 
pasturage cost. As the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE] has 
said, that has been restricted. The forest policy of the United 
States, the settlements that have taken place in the Western 
States, settlements on your plains and in your valleys, destroyed 
a large portion of that vast area where sheep were produced. 
I will not go into the details of that. It is commonly known. 
That has had a tendency to prevent a continuous production or 
an accumulated production of wool; but more important than 
that has been the influence of the modern heating plants in 
homes, in Offices, in shops, and everywhere where men and 
women work, reducing the necessity for woolen clothing and 
thus discouraging production; and perhaps equally as important 
and as influential in retarding the woolen industry from the 
producer’s end has been the closed automobile. It has had its 
effect everywhere. 

No longer does the farmer bundle himself up in woolens, with 
overcoats and woolen scarfs and woolen caps and heayy woolen 
mittens and woolen socks and felt boots and wool-lined over- 
shoes and rubbers. No longer does he buy quantities of blankets 
in which to wrap himself and his family when they go to town 
upon their trading trips, taking, in the day of the horse, an 
hour or two for the trip. 

No longer are the old practices followed. The modern closed 
automobile brings the farmer to the trading point within a few 
minutes, without the necessity of a great amount of clothing 
to keep him warm. His barns are better built. He does not 
go into the timber for his firewood as he did in the days gone by. 

In almost the entire northern section of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, the forest area, where there were hundreds 
of thousands of workmen, using thousands upon thousands of 
essential woolen garments in the days when the lumber indus- 
try was at its peak production, all those things have gone. 

Then have come the substitutes, the cotton and silks and the 
rayon, and all these factors and many others of more or less im- 
portance have had the effect of depressing the wool industry 
from the standpoint of the woolgrower. These factors have 
retarded its growth, and perhaps to-day are the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of a very profitable condition in the wool- 
growing industry. 

There are no tariffs, no matter how high we may build the 
wall, that will bring the benefits to the woolgrower. Why? 
The woolgrower knows why from sad and bitter experience. 
He knows full well that when the prices of woolen garments 
reach that point when no longer can the rank and file of the 
people buy the products, there comes a buyers’ strike. It has 
happened time and time again. It has happened even since the 
enactment of the 1922 tariff act. When we have a consumers’ | 
strike it is almost fatal to an industry. It takes years before 
that industry can regain its prestige, its production, and its 
profits. 

In the case of wool, during those years of high prices to the 
consumer, there has been encouraged the substitution of cheaper 
fabrics, and those cheaper fabrics have gone into the homes for 
the wearing apparel for men and women in substitution for 
wool. The people have acquired the habit. Those substitutes 
may be cotton, they may be rayon, they may be silk, but what- 
ever they are, they have come to stay. Men and women are not 
going to sacrifice comforts though Congress attempts to jack up 
the prices of certain commodities that can compete with cotton, 
rayon, and silk. The substitutes having taken hold of the 
people, it is not an easy matter to break down the customs and 
the desires of the people. Having once acquired the habit, if 
you choose to call it that, of wearing rayon and silk, there is no 
tariff law, no matter how high we may jack up the rates, that 
will destroy the habits or the customs. The trend is the other 
way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the point made by the Senator is 
well taken. If the people turn away from these woolen mix- 
tures, these combinations, and become accustomed to the substi- 
tutes, as the Senator has said, that will destroy the woolen 
industry, and with the tremendous competition afforded now 
by rayon, I think those who are interested in wool might well 
take pause before they make the tariff so high as to make it 
impossible for the common people to make use of these products. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes, Mr. President. I was saying that habits 
have been created, but they have become more than habits. The 
desire for these other garments, or other material for garments, 


has become fixed in the minds of most women. The great multi- 

tude of the women of this country determine the type of gar- 
ments worn in the homes by themselves and by their children. 
‘They will not sacrifice comforts. What are you going to do 
about it? Are you going to set up an obstacle here so that there 
will be no possibility for the great rank and file of the people 
of this country to have woolen clothing at reasonable prices? 
If that be your object, then you are engaged in the act of 
destroying an industry which you claim to support. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator is to be commended for his insistence upon a recognition, 
in the discussion of the various items in this tariff bill, of the 
capacity of the poorer classes and the middle classes to pay 
exorbitant prices for the necessities of life. 

While the agricultural schedule was under consideration, the 
Senator very effectively pointed out in several instances, if I 
remember correctly, that there was a point in price fixing where 
the public would be driven away from the particular commodity 
and would seek a substitute, because their pocketbooks would 
not permit them going beyond a certain fixed price in the buying 
of the commodities. The Senator particularly referred, if I 
remember correctly, to the effect of the tariff duty on butter, 
if it were made too high. 

The Senator is pointing out the same principle now, as I 
understand it, in connection with wool. We have raised the 
duty upon virgin wool already to such a point that we have 
evidences upon all sides of substitutes being employed. Yet, in 
the face of that undisputed evidence, there is now seriously 
being proposed not only an increase in the duty upon raw wool, 
but an increase in the duty upon wool rags, which was one of 
the substitutes which the poor were driven to take when they 
could not afford to pay the high prices on virgin wool. We are 
driven to the position where the woolgrowers themselves, in 
their efforts to help their own people, are really injuring them 
by pursuing a course here which can not mean anything else 
but a diminution in the demand, and therefore a lessening in 
the production of wool in this country. 

I want to commend the Senator for applying to this farm 
product, if I may call it that, the same principle which he has 
applied in his discussion of other farm products, and I am par- 
ticularly pleased to see him apply it to this item, because the 
move here is not only to increase the duty upon virgin wool but 
to attack even the first substitute to which the public turned 
on account of an increase in the duty. Of course it means, if 
they succeed, that the public will have to turn to cotton, rayon, 
and other substitutes, as the Senator has already pointed out. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think, beginning with para- 
graph 1105, down through the wool schedule, there are items as 
to which there is certain concealment of the facts, and I want 
to discuss that matter. That is true, not only as to paragraph 
1105 but it is carried on clear through the wool schedule. First, 
I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for his friendly atti- 
tude and his complimentary remarks. What he has said is 
becoming more evident every day as to the very commodity he 
mentions—butter. 

Let us consider butter; what has happened in the American 
market within the last year? To-day there are in storage 
33,000,000 pounds of butter, the largest amount that has ever 
been placed in storage in any corresponding period. The price 
of butter in the last year has been tumbling down until it 
reached 8 or 9 cents a pound below what it was the year before. 

I do not want to lecture, but, in my opinion, it is necessary 
to look beyond the tariff rates. The fact is that the high rate 
of duty on butter has stimulated its production, and far worse, 
it has encouraged substitutes, and to-day the dairyman pro- 
ducing butter is the victim. 

Exactly the same proposition is being attempted in the wool 
schedule, only in a far more aggravated form. Is there any 
farmer who raises sheep that is going to thank you for giving 
him 2 or 8 cents a fleece more than he received before, and 
when he buys a woolen sweater compel him to pay out an added 
cost almost equal to the entire amount that he would receive 
from the hundred sheep in his flock. Is there any woolgrower 
who is going to render thanks to the Congress under such cir- 
cumstance because it has increased the tariff rate on the clean 
content of wool 3 cents a pound out of which the only possible 
benefit he can receive is not over 4 cents a fleece? 

I have not any doubt but what it will be less than 3 cents. 
The calculations based upon experience and facts as summar- 
ized for us by the Tariff Commission convince me it will not be 
over 2 cents per fleece. Yet when that farmer with his hundred 
sheep goes to buy an overcoat he will find that it will take two 
and one-half times his increased tariff benefit more to buy that 
overcoat than before the increase was made. That is on the 
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assumption that paragraph 1105 as proposed by the Finance 
Committee becomes the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator state that again? 

Mr. BLAINE. Every farmer with a hundred head of sheep 
in his flock, assuming that he will receive as much comparatively 
out of the increase of 3 cents a pound on wool as he does under 
the present tariff, will pay for his overcoat an increase of two 
and one-half times his increased tariff benefit. That is on an 
ordinary overcoat. If he buys a real good overcoat he will pay 
out five times as much. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, I understand 
the Senator to say that whatever little increase may go to the 
farmer by reason of the rate on wool rags, it will result in 
increasing the cost to him of his overcoat two and a half times 
as mah as the increase in the benefit from the duty on wool 
rags? 

Mr. BLAINE. Reducing it to its simplest form, under the 
3 cents a pound increase on wool, the farmer will not receive 
more than 2 cents for each fleece, and with 100 sheep that is $2. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not suppose the Senator from 
Wisconsin intended to say the overcoat would cost him two and 
one-half times as much? 

Mr. BLAINE. The additional cost of the overcoat would be 
two and one-half times the increased benefit he is estimated to 
receive from the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am always glad to yield to the Senator from 
Utah, because when we get our affairs straightened out we 
always agree fairly well. Let us see if we can agree again on a 
statement of facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I 
understood him to say that on each fleece of wool the increase 
would be 2 cents. 

ne BLAINE. That is all he would get out of the 3 cents 
tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. How many pounds of wool are there in a fleece? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am assuming there are 8 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would be 16 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; the Senator does not mean that. 
There are 8 pounds of raw wool in a fleece. The 3 cents in- 
crease is on the clean content. How many pounds of raw wool 
does it take to make a pound of clean content? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a 50-cent loss. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is said that it is about 3 to 1. There was a 
time when it was said to be 4 to 1. I am putting it at 3 to 1. 
Three pounds of raw wool to make a pound of clean content 
means he will get 2 cents per fleece. It is the simplest mathe- 
matical proposition in the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to discuss it with the Senator 
now. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes; let us come to an understanding. The 
average difference in the London wool and the Boston wool mar- 
ket is 16% cents. That represents the tariff benefit—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. Perhaps I do not state it right, but I mean to 
do so. It is a statistical proposition. I know the Senator from 
Utah has been on the Finance Committee for a long time. He 
has heard the witnesses. He has had the benefit daily for 
months of experts from the Tariff Commission. I submit that 
I have had the benefit of advice from the experts from the Tariff 
Commission less than six hours. I have only had a few days in 
which to study the whole matter—I mean the technical part of it. 
I assume to know something about the general wool industry. 
Under these circumstances I may not state the proposition tech- 
nically correct, but as I started out to say I am endeavoring to 
translate the wool schedule into the ordinary language and 
terms of the man on the street. He will understand me and will 
not dispute about it. If the Senator, of course, takes exceptions 
because of any technical misstatements, then he and I never will 
agree. But let us agree on this proposition. 

On Boston fine territory staple and London average 64/67/70's 
the average for eight years is 15.1 cents. That is what the tariff 
costs the wool manufacturer. The farmer does not get that, does 
he? That is on the clean-content wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the trouble with the Senator's state- 
ment. He is comparing now a fine wool to a coarser wool that 
goes into an overcoat. There is no such wool as that that ever 
goes into an overcoat. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let us take a suit then. I will strike out of 
the Record all I have said about an overcoat and we will switch 
to a suit, whether it is a worsted or a woolen suit. I do not 
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care which it is. Then when I do that I find that the extra cost 
to the farmer is about what it would be on his overcoat. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that the Senator is taking the 
average wool and counting 16 cents of the protective tariff on 
the 31-cent rate to-day. That takes in all wool. That is quite 
a different proposition than to take fine wool where they get 
all the benefits, and that is about all that is raised in this coun- 
try. We do not raise very many of the coarser wools in the 
United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am talking about the wool that is referred 
to in the table in the statistical abstracts of the United States 
for 1928, wool consumed in manufactures. I am taking the 
wool consumed in manufactures exactly as it is set down by the 
department. I am taking the price as set forth in the Tariff 
Summary on page 1686. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why not ask the Senator from Utah 
how much the farmer does receive from the advance on each 
fleece of wool? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; the Senator from Utah has not answered 
that question in all this debate. I would like to have the 
Senator answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, no one can tell exactly what 
the amount would be because of the fact that we raise wools 
in the United States with a shrinkage all the way from 30 up 
to 75 per cent. The tariff is on the clean content. Therefore 
I can not say and no human being can say what they can get 
out of a fleece of wool. We can take grades and we can figure 
it out based upon the amount of shrinkage of wool, and then 
we can tell exactly what it is. But to take the average of wool 
in the United States, no one can tell. 

The Senator knows that in his own State he has fleeces of 
coarse wool and fleeces of the very finest wool. I have scoured 
wool that has had a shrinkage of 80 per cent. I have bought 
wool that has not shrunk more than 27 per cent. But on the 
clean content we can not tell exactly what shrinkage there 
is to each fleece. That is an impossibility to estimate. It can 
not be stated. But taking the average of all wools in the 
United States, if they shrink 50 per cent or more, the wool- 
grower gets nearly his full compensation. If it shrinks higher 
than that or if the wools which come in shrink higher than 
that, he would get all of it. But the skirtings of wools from 
Australia, where they take every taglock off, all the skirtings off, 
and send the body of the fleece into the United States, represent 
a shrinkage of not over 40 per cent. 

Making the calculation in the case of the woolgrower in 
the United States, who sells his wool right from the shearing 
pen, as the wool is put in the sacks, with all the tags, with 
no skirting whatever, and with the shrinkage—and, of course, 
the shrinkage is a great deal more in the case which the 
Senator from Wisconsin suggests, upon the basis of the wool 
as the grower puts it in the bag at the shearing pen—and 
then making the calculation on the wool from Australia, 
skirted, and with taglocks and every other impurity removed 
from the body of the wool, perhaps there is only 16 cents dif- 
ference; but on wool of equal grades, the sheep raiser in this 
country would receive the entire 31 cents, because of the fact 
that we do not produce enough wool in this country for our 
own needs and are compelled to import it. It is true that, 
taking the whole average, as the Senator figures it, including 
fine carpet wools, other fine wools, medium wools, and all 
other grades of wool coming into this country, then perhaps 
the actual benefit would be about 16 or 17 cents; but such 
wool does not go into overcoats, and frequently the coarser 
grades do not go into suits of clothes, 

Mr. BLAINE. That is exactly the point I am going to make 
in the course of my argument. I think that very statement con- 
demns the rates in paragraph 1105, and I am going to endeayor 
so to demonstrate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I disagree with the Senator there. If we had 
a rate less than that, the same condition would prevail, and 
the same disadvantages would be imposed upon the woolgrower 
in this country, so far as the rate is concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think the Senator has answered 
definitely the question put to him. The question that we have 
before us is, How much does the farmer in Michigan or New 
York or Wisconsin benefit per pound by this additional tariff? 
That is the question which we asked. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that I have answered that question 
about as accurately as it can be answered, I concede what the 
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Senator from Utah says, that the wool question is the most 
einen one to deal with in so far as farm products are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLAINE, There are many elements involved. Wool does 
differ in character and quality. The Senator from Utah refers 
to wool produced in my State. I know of wool produced in 
my State that in 1929 brought 4714 to 51 cents a pound in the 
raw state, but that is an entirely different kind of wool from 
that with which we generally deal. That was wool grown by 
the very finest flocks it was possible to obtain, in pastures 
which were exclusively bluegrass or clover. 

Mr. SMOOT. And in which there was no dust. 

Mr. BLAINE. There was no dust. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it was long-staple wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. It was long-staple wool I presume. The sheep 
were kept under the most sanitary and cleanly conditions 
possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. And with no taglocks. 

Mr. BLAINE. And with the sheep housed in barns where 
the bedding was kept perfectly clean, under ideal conditions, of 
course. That farmer received 

Mr. SMOOT. He got 31 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. He got 47% cents for his wool. 
cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. I say he got the advantage of the 31 cents. 

Mr, BLAINE. He got 47½ cents, but there is a tremendous 
cost involved in raising that type of wool, and there are only a 
few farmers who raise it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are but a very few such farmers. 

Mr. BLAINE. I doubt if there is another section in the 
United States where such wool is raised, because in the par- 
ticular locality to which I have reference there is a woolen 
mill which no doubt has promoted that sort of production. The 
same farmers would get 47 %½ cents a pound if there had not 
been any tariff at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I have stated in relation 
to the tariff on wool. Of course, there are all grades of wool 
raised in the United States, and wool is raised under various 
conditions. In some parts of the West I have bought wool 
which shrunk 80 per cent, so that out of a hundred pounds of 
raw wool I got only 20 pounds of clean-content wool. The sheep 
which produce such wool are pastured upon dusty mountain 
tops, in a region where there may be sand storms; their wool 
is exceptionally heavy, fine wool, filled with grease, so that 
every time dust blows or a storm comes the dirt gets into the 
fleece and remains there; it can not be removed. The wool is 
sheared when it is in that shape. I recognize that; it is that 
class of wools, the wools which shrink 6626 per cent or 70 per 
cent, which bring the advantage of the tariff from 31 cents 
down to 17 cents. It is because of that class of wools that the 
average protection is brought down to that amount. But, 
taking the wools that shrink 35 per cent—and there are very 
few of them in the United States, and they must be coarse wools 
or they will shrink more than that—or 40 or 50 per cent, many 
farmers get the benefit of from 20 to 24 cents on them, even 
though they ship the wool from the shearing pen to the market. 
That is the situation, and I think the Senator will recognize 
that to be the fact. 

I do not know of any other way than that proposed to arrive 
at a proper result. We can not fix the rate upon the basis of 
11 cents straight per pound. If that were done, wool with a 
shrinkage of 80 per cent would receive just the same benefit as 
wool with a shrinkage of only 20 per cent. That is what 
brought the condemnation and the damning of the act of 1909. 
when the framers of that measure imposed a 11-cent-a-pound 
straight duty upon wool even in the grease. The only way we 
can get away from that situation is by imposing a duty upon 
the clean content of the wool. When that shall be done it does 
not make a particle of difference whether the wool shrinks 80 
per cent or 20 per cent, the duty is on the clean content of the 
wool. That is the situation, as I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin will admit. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I admit whatever the facts 
are, and these are the facts: I am taking Boston fine terri- 
torial staple and the London average comparable grade; I am 
taking the Boston territorial one-half blood combing and Lon- 
don or foreign wool of comparable grade; I am taking the 
Boston territorial three-eighths blood combing and the London 
comparable grade; I am taking the Boston territorial one- 
fourth blood combing and the London comparable grade; I am 
taking the domestic consumption and the imports of com- 
parable grades. In that way it is not so difficult to arrive at 
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‘a fair average. I appreciate that what the Senator has said 


about the yarious grades of wool is true, but those are not 
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the grades of wool that determine the average price of wool; 
those are not the grades of wool that there is any pretense of 
protecting under this proposed law. Some of the grades to 
which the Senator refers do not receive one single penny of 
protection. They are too cheap, and, so far as the farmer is 
concerned, he does not get one cent of benefit from the duty on 
such wool. 

Here are the items that make up the computation I have 
prepared: Wool consumed in the manufactures, we will say, 
in 1927, was 477,000,000 pounds in round numbers; the do- 
mestic production was 257,000,000 pounds—I am merely giving 
the round figures—and the foreign imports were 220,000,000 
pounds. Of combing wools the domestic production was 186,- 
000,000 pounds and the foreign imports 80,000,000 pounds; of 
clothing wool the domestic production was 70,000,000 pounds 
and the foreign importations 10,000,000 pounds. Then, taking 
the clothing and combing combined, without including the car- 
pet wools in the computation at all, we have a fair premises 
upon which to base the average benefit of the tariff duties on 
wool, 

Let us apply those figures in this instance. The average, 
according to some experts of the Tariff Commission, is 16.6 
cents. My computation, made independently, is 16.5 cents. 
Out of that I have deducted 7 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator tell why that is done? 

Mr. BLAINE. The 7 cents a pound which is taken out rep- 
resents a number of items. They are, for instance, freight, 
interest, commissions, and shrinkage. There are also, I pre 
sume, some other items. At any rate, that cost is about 7 
cents, and is equal to the difference between 16.6 cents and 2344 
cents per clean pound—approximately. The cost to the do- 
mestie woolgrowers of their alleged inability to sell clean-con- 
tent wool, is 7 cents a pound, a cost which must be deducted 
from the 31 cents duty. The duty costs the manufacturer 7 
cents a pound less than the duty of 31 cents. That leaves 914 
cents, If it stands 3 to 1, then the raw wool in the farmer's 
hands gets about 3 cents a pound out of the 31-cent duty. 

A little less than 10 per cent increase is three cents a pound. 
You must make the same deductions, and you will find, upon 
the basis of that calculation—as fair a premise as it is possible 
to assume—that the farmer gets about 2 cents per fleece of 
benefit in the increase from 31 cents a pound to 34 cents a 

und. 
pr have been endeavoring to make a comparison between the 
benefit he derives from the increase to a 34-cent tariff and the 
penalty that is imposed upon him by the proposed provisions of 
paragraph 1105, and I shall at least endeavor to demonstrate 
the correctness of my statement, 

I understand that we must assume certain things. We as- 
sume certain premises. We assume those premises because they 
are standardized through experience. We know that through 
a long period of years a certain condition has been in opera- 
tion, and out of that have developed certain standards that we 
accept as axiomatic. Now, they are not absolutely correct. 
They are not correct to the hundredth of a cent; but, so far as 
we can ascertain, those standards become axiomatic. They are 
accepted as truths, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not get away from 
the very striking illustration which he used. He has now dem- 
onstrated once more that the increased price per fleece would 
be about 2 cents. Is that right? 

Mr. BLAINE. Two cents per fleece, assuming that the fleeces 
average 8 pounds. Now, that is a little high, Mr. President. 
They do not average 8 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; let us leave it there. Two 
cents per fleece, the Senator says; and the farmer has 100 
sheep. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; 100 sheep. 

Mr. COPELAND. He gets $2 increase because of this bill; 
but when he has to buy an overcoat made out of shoddy or out 
of the rags such as we have exhibited here, he would pay $6 
or $8 increase by reason of what is proposed in paragraph 1105. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly, or nearly so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Therefore, he would exhaust the $2 that 
he has from the sale of his wool increased in price by reason 
of the tariff, and would pay on this one garment about $4 more 
than he will pay under the present law. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes. He will pay in excess of that, be 
cause there are these other uncertain elements of pyramiding 
and profits and concealments. Every conceivable design is engi- 
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neered in the woolen trade, all the way from the manufacturing 
of the garment down through the retailer; and, as a matter of 
fact, if we could have a proper marketing system the tariff 
would be a very small item in any ordinary garment. But it 
becomes a great item because the tariffs are pyramided. Ex- 
cuses are made by wholesalers and by jobbers and by retailers 
that “Congress has increased wool to 34 cents; it has increased 
rags a certain per cent; it has increased woolen fabric so much, 
Why, Congress made all these high tariffs, and we must charge 
this amount in order to come out even.” It gives them a splen- 
did excuse to gouge the public. Then, the public senses the 
situation, and the public goes on a buyers’ strike; and that is 
when you injure your industry; and in the woolen industry I 
doubt if it can ever be recovered to a normal condition. 

I discussed that during the afternoon with respect to the 
desirability of certain fabrics for clothing garments, and so 
forth, in the household, and by the women of the country, and 
by the men as well. 

Now, let me analyze further. 

It is proposed to fix a compensatory duty on yarns and on 
fabrics and on clothing. Now let us examine some of the con- 
cealment. 

What do the tariff duties cost the manufacturers of wool? 
My calculation has been based upon simple averages. I under- 
Stand that I have fallen into error in accepting simple averages 
in order to determine the actual cost of the duty to the wool 
manufacturers. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. I regret to disturb the Senator in his or- 
derly presentation of the matter he is discussing, but I have 
been wondering at a statement made by the Senator just a few 
minutes ago, in which he said that the proposed advances car- 
ried in this bill will yield a net profit to the farmer of 2 cents 
per fleece. 

I did not hear the Senator's analysis of that, or his explana- 
tion. Will the Senator mind telling us again, if he has already 
done so, by what kind of calculation or computation he arrives 
at his conclusion that the advances proposed in this bill will 
yield 2 cents per fleece to the farmer? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not want to be discourte- 
ous and I do not mean to be discourteous; but I have made that 
explanation twice. The Senator has not done me the honor of 
being present. I do not feel that I should be imposed upon the 
third time by a Member who absents himself from the Chamber. 
I do not mean to be offensive; I mean to be plain-spoken, and I 
trust the Senator will take no offense at my suggestion. 

Mr. STEIWER. I take no offense; and I did hear a part of 
the Senator’s explanation. The Senator, I know, is sincere when 
he says he wants to be plain-spoken; but I am wondering if he 
has been sufficiently plain-spoken to make us understand whit 
it is that he means when he says that the advances will mean 2 
cents per fleece to the farmer. Is the Senator talking merely 
about the increase from 31 cents to 34 cents, or is he speaking 
of other increases carried by the bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. There are no other increases carried by the 
bill that pretend to be protective for the farmer, as I under- 
3 on the ordinary raw wool. I am not speaking of carpet 
woo! 

Mr. STEIWER. Then am I right in assuming that the Sena- 
tor does mean the increase from 81 cents to 34 cents on clean 
content? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is correct. I was referring to the in- 
crease under paragraph 1102 from 31 cents to 34 cents. 

Mr. STEIWER. I shall not interrupt further; but then I 
am right in assuming, am I not, that this increase of 3 cents per 
pound on clean content is translated by the Senator to mean 2 
cents per pound upon the average fleece of 8 pounds? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; not 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. STEIWER. Two cents per average fleece of 8 pounds? 

Mr. BLAINE. Assuming that the fleece is about 8 pounds, 

Mr. STEIWER. And the Senator’s argument is based upon 
that assumption in the matters that he is now presenting to the 
Senate? 

Mr. BLAINE. Well, no. I was not discussing the benefit 
which is alleged to come to the farmer through the 3-cent in- 
crease in relation to this. I was discussing that alleged benefit 
in relation to this general psychology that has gone on, some- 
times in the so-called farm bloc, that the farmers are going to 
get a great benefit out of these tariff increases. I was endeavor- 
ing to demonstrate that the farmer is going to benefit very 
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slightly because of any increase that has been made up to the 
present time. That has nothing to do with the proposition I am 
now discussing. 

Mr. STEIWER. But the Senator was starting his further 
analysis by which he was to determine the cost to the manu- 
facturer, if I understood him correctly. In making those cal- 
‘culations, does the Senator carry forward his assumption that 
a 8-cent increase on the clean content means but 2 cents per 
fleece to the farmer? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; I can not be confounded in that way. 
I discussed the 3-cent increase from 31 to 34 cents only in rela- 
tion to the proposition that this idea of benefiting the farmers 
by this tariff bill is pretty much bunk. I am not using that 
argument in reference to the cost of clothing, except to say that 
a farmer with 100 head of sheep in his flock will not benefit 
from this increase from 81 to 34 cents as much as he will be 
punished when he buys garments for himself and his children 
and his family, If he has a thousand sheep in his flock, or 
10,000, he may get enough additional money to pay the addi- 
tional cost for himself and his family. I have not figured 
that out. 

Mr. STEIWER. But the Senator does not contend that it 
will cost the manufacturer per fleece any more than it will 
benefit the farmer, does he? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes; yes; yes. 

Mr. STEIWER. I shall be very pleased to hear the Senator's 
analysis of that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have gone over that proposition for about 
the seventh time this afternoon, and I simply decline to go over 
it again. I think it is unfair to ask me. I have occupied the 
floor now for some time; and I do not think Members who do 
not choose to do me the honor of listening to me ought to 
impose. upon me to the extent of asking me to repeat the same 
thing for the seventh or eighth time. I have gone into that. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and I had quite a har- 
monious agreement on the proposition. ; 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not wish to impose upon the Senator 
nor upon the rest of the Senate; so I shall not insist upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am prompted to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion in view of the colloquy that occurred between him and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Strerwer], based upon the statement 
made when this issue was under consideration two or three 
weeks ago that the effective tariff to the wool grower really was 
only about 17 cents per pound; and, if my recollection is not 
at fault, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] practically ad- 
mitted that that was the only benefit the wool grower received— 
17 cents a pound, ; 

Mr, BLAINE. As I read that debate, I thought it was urged 
that the wool tariff was effective to the extent of only about 50 
per cent, or 17 cents a pound; but that did not mean that the 
farmer got it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand, but assuming that the farmer 
does get a 17 cents a pound benefit from this present 31 cents 
per pound tariff duty, is it not a serious question whether the 
addition of 3 cents will mean any greater benefit when he is 
not now receiving the total 31-cent benefit? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; it will not be of any greater benefit, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not that offer a still stronger argu- 
ment in behalf of the Senator’s position that there is not only 
no justification for increasing the tariff on the finished product 
based upon this 3 cents additional, but that in many instances a 
reduction below the present rate would be justified because of 
the fact that those compensatory duties in the present law are 
based on a $31-cent tariff on wool, whereas the farmer gets 
benefit to the extent of only about 16 or 17 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. A most sensible suggestion the Senator from 
Kentucky has made. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope I have not, by my interrogatories, 
caused the Senator to impose on the Senate beyond its patience. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer an interruption? 

Mr, BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before we pass the subject of the 
extra cost of the overcoat by reason of the increase proposed on 
wool rags, let me ask the Senator how many pounds he figures 
go into an overcoat? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have this information: If 3 yards were used 
in a coat, $1.80 would be added. I do not know just how many 
pounds it represents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the present duty on wool 
rags? 
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Mr, BLAINE. The present duty on wool rags Is 714 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is proposed to be increased 
to 24 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; it is proposed to increase that to 24 
cents, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that is an increase of 1614 
cents a pound. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; that would be the calculation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And if the overcoat were made 
altogether of wool rags, which ordinarily would not be the ease, 
the actual increase would be three and one-half times 16 cents, 
which would make it 56 cents. Are we to understand that the 
pyramiding of which the Senator speaks is so great as to raise 
56 cents to $1.80? 

Mr. BLAINE. That seems to be the opinion of manufactur- 
ers. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the Senator any opinion from 
the Tariff Commission as to that? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not believe I have. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mord BLAINE, Let me read what a manufacturer says about 
at. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will ask the Senator from New 
York to give me his attention. Including the pyramiding, we 
seem to have reduced the extra cost of the overcoat from $6 to 
$1.80. Excluding the pyramiding, we have reduced the $1.80 
to 56 cents, assuming that the entire overcoat is made of wool 
rags. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator’s premises are entirely wrong. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is mixing up pounds with yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us figure that out. 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator talks about an ordinary overcoat 
containing 3 yards of material; let us say it is an extraordinary 
overcoat containing 344 yards. Let us say the overcoating is 
20-ounce overcoating, or let us say that it is 24-ounce over- 
coating. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was assuming that the material 
would be 16 ounces to the yard. If it were 20 ounces, that 
would simply increase it by the relation between 5 and 16 cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me figure this out for the Senator and the 
Senate. We will begin with 344 yards of cloth to make the 
overcoat. We will call it, not 24 ounces to the yard, but I will 
say 32 ounces to the yard, though there is no such thing as an 
overcoat made out of such material. I want to be absolutely 
fair, however, and more than fair, in arriving at the cost; 
82 ounces to the yard would be 2 pounds to the yard; 314 yards 
would be 7 pounds; 7 pounds, at 25 cents a pound, amounts to 
$1.75, the cost of all that there is in the overcoat. That is 
what it is instead of $6 they are talking about. $ 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in my own time let me 
straighten this out. The increased cost is not just three times 
16% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am making a statement in my own time, 
in my own way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am giving the cost of all the cloth that is 
in the article, with the tariff and everything else added. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let us take it as the trade takes it. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the way they take it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am quoting the largest woolen manufacturer 
in the United States, a woolen company which perhaps is very 
anxious to have this tariff bill passed. Let us take their word 
on this, 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to take their word if they 
were like the statements they made in 1922, because the state- 
ments they made then were not true. 

Mr. BLAINE. Ah, but their word on this is the price the 
consumer is going to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well. : 

Mr, BLAINE. Do not worry about that, 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a thousand per cent in some 
cases, 

Mr. BLAINE. An overcoat of 30 or 32 ounces in weight, made 
of 100 per cent shoddy, would be increased in cost approxi- 
mately 60 cents a yard by the addition of the 16½ cents duty. 
If three yards were used in the overcoat, this would add $1.80. 
How this additional cost would affect the retail price depends 
entirely on the plan of merchandising which the clothing manu- 
facturer is following, and if the retailer marked it up 3314 per 
cent, add 60 cents, and if marked up 50 per cent, add 90 cents 
to the $1.80. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the Senator analyzed these 
figures, and can he tell us how the 60 cents is arrived at, and 
how the $1.80 is arrived at? 
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Mr. BLAINE. I think that is very easy. They pay 1614 cents 
more for woolen rags. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Assuming the tariff is entirely 
effective. 

Mr. BLAINE. Assuming it is entirely effective. They add 
their profits in, whatever they may be. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, by the pyramiding 
process, 1644 cents becomes 60 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. But a woolen company does this. They take 
the yarn and make the fabric. That yarn bears a certain tariff. 
The yarn goes to the woolen company. The woolen company 
adds the tariff. That is the tariff charge. It pays, in addition 
to that, the cost of converting the wool into yarn; pays interest, 
and all that sort of thing; and the spinner charges a certain 
percentage upon that entire process, not only a percentage upon 


the actual material that goes in but a certain percentage on the 


interest he pays out, on the taxes he pays out, on the tariff with 
which he is charged, and that is then passed on by the manu- 
facturer of the fabric. If both steps are taken by the same 
company, the same elements are involved, excepting as to the 
profit. The manufacturer of the fabric then charges all of the 
elements that were charged by the spinner, including the profits, 
and then he in turn adds the compensatory rate he receives, 
and in turn charges a profit on all of those accumulations, in- 
cluding the interest, the taxes, and the tariff, which is pyramided 
by this time, and then the clothing manufacturer goes through 
identically the same process. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me remark that if we leave 
the tariff just exactly as it is, the material will go through just 
exactly the same process, and just the same additions will be 
made, except such additions as are made in consequence of the 
increased price of 16 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no, Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana. Why not? 

Mr. BLAINE. Assuming the spinner charges 20 per cent, he 
will get 20 per cent of 1644 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course; otherwise he will get 
20 per cent of 10 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. Assuming the wool manufacturer gets 25 per 
cent, it will be 25 per cent of 16% cents; then the clothing 
manufacturer charges 25 per cent, and that will be upon the 
total of all of the preceding percentages, and then the retailer 
comes along and charges 3314 to 50 per cent upon all of these 
items. As the Senator said, the actual tariff is just three times 
the 16% cents, but the actual amount in the process of manu- 
facture becomes multiplied many times. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; but I want to get at the 
manufacturer’s computation, that the increase of 16% cents in 
the duty becomes 60 cents by reason of these additional amounts 
when it comes to the consumer. Of course, the spinner will 
want his profit on the 16 cents, as well as whatever else he pays 
for the duty, the weaver will want his profit upon what he pays 
to the spinner, the wholesale dealer will want his profit upon 
what he pays to the weaver, and the retailer will want his 
profit upon what he pays to the wholesaler. But if we add all of 
these, how can they possibly exceed 100 per cent? That is to 
say, taking the profit of each one of these various agencies 
through which the material goes, how can it possibly be more 
than 100 per cent? Are we to understand from the Senator's 
question that as a general rule the consumer pays something like 
300 per cent above the tariff? I presented some tables here the 
other day which showed that, as a general rule, the consumer 
pays practically 100 per cent more than the tariff duty. I 
thought that was a very high estimate; I was disposed to dis- 
credit it. But I am assured upon information—which I am 
obliged to think is entirely reliable—that, as a general rule, the 
consumer will pay about 100 per cent more than the actual 
tariff. That is to say, the consumer pays twice as much as the 
original producer gets. But, now, if he got 100 per cent more, 
the increase in the duty- of 1644 cents a pound would be only 
83 cents and not 60 cents. I am still curious to find out how the 
manufacturer can deduce, by reason of the additional profit 
which will come through the various steps through which the 
thing passes to the consumer, that the 16% cents can become 
60 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. In connection with what the Senator said, let 
us forget what the manufacturer says. I was not using the 
manufacturer’s testimony as my testimony. I am convinced. 
however, that the manufacturers are going to do exactly what 
they say they are doing. They have been doing it. They will 
continue to do it. They have had an excuse to do it. They are 
going to continue to have that excuse and they are going to have 
a greater excuse. Let us examine the pyramiding for a 
moment. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me answer this proposition, and then I 
will yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator could answer both at 
once. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. We will say the foreign merchandise 
value is 81. We will take the problem of rags, Is not the pro- 
posal an ad valorem equivalent of 83.57 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The increase? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be more than that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I notice here it is 83.57. 

2 SMOOT. That is on existing importations at the present 
price. 

Mr. BLAINE. We can only take that. Let us take this 
formula: The merchandise foreign value is $1. The ad valorem 
is 90 per cent, making $1.90 as the landed cost in the United 
States. The importer adds 25 per cent to the selling price, 
Twenty-five per cent of $1.90 is 63 cents. The wholesale selling 
price becomes $2.53. The retail man adds his profit of 50 per 
cent of the wholesale price. That is $1.27, whieh increases the 
cost of the commodity to $3.80. That is the formula of the im- 
porter. It applies as well to the manufacturer. The ad valorem 
equivalent on wool rags, according to the Tariff Commission’s 
report, is 83.57 per cent. That is almost 100 per cent added at 
the beginning—it takes about 2 pounds of converted wool rags 
to make a yard of cloth, and I assume that accounts for the 60 
cents a yard extra. 

It is not, as the Senator from Montana said, just three times 
16% cents at all. We can not do it by the simple method of 
saying it is three times 16%. because that is an erroneous basis, 
It is starting from a wrong point. g 
8 SMOOT and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed the 

air, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. BLAINE. I will yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The confidential information I bave re- 
cel ved 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that the Tariff 
Commission have given no definite information on an inquiry of 
this kind? If we make certain assumptions to them they will 
work out a formula, but they have made no estimate as to what 
the effect of the bill would be on increasing the domestic prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a fact that everything in the overcoat we 
speak of does not cost over $1.75. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I have figures showing the 
duty on wool rags and the changed price of the overcoat of a 
type selling from $20 to $25 would increase the price $3.25, and 
I expect to prove it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not an overcoat that has rags in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then whoever is robbing the public in that way 
ought to be made known. There is no justification for such a 
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ce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. These items must be pyra- 
mided and the figures have been most conservative. All the in- 
formation I get is that the mark up of the retailer is 50 per 
cent. I have a magazine article here where the subject is, 
treated impartially and where it emphasizes the fact that a $30 
suit of clothes sold by a clothier is marked up immediately to 
$45. We all know that from our practical experience. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no question about it. There is no 
question but what the consumer will pay that additional price. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they did mark it up 50 per cent, or if they 
did mark it up 100 per cent, there would not be any such profit. 
There is one special type of overcoating, 30 to 32 ounces, said to 
be made of 100 per cent shoddy, in the production of which it is 
claimed that 100 pounds of shoddy are used to obtain 39 pounds 
of cloth. Just think of it on that basis. There is no grense in 
it, no scouring in it. All the grease they put in is just enough 
to put it through the cards, and they do it with a little sprinkling 
can. On 200 pounds they would not use more than a gallon and 
a half of oil. That is all there is in it. Now they claim that 
from 100 pounds they only get 39 pounds of cloth. See what the 
result is of getting only 39 pounds of cloth out of 100 pounds of 
shoddy. One hundred pounds of shoddy, all made from im- 
ported rags, costs for the rags about $38 for the whole batch. 
If made from 80 per cent domestic rags, 24 cents a pound 

Mr. BLAINE. May I inquire the source of the Senator’s 
information? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just wait until I get through and then I will 
tell it. If made from 80 per cent domestic rags at 24 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent of imported clothing wool at 94 cents per 
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pound, the cost of the raw material would be about $40, or ap- 
proximately 5 cents more per pound of cloth. The retail buyer 
of such an overcoat should pay 60 cents more for it. I do not 
see why he should pay 60 per cent more unless there is an 
extreme profit between the cost of the product that goes into the 
overcoating and the finished product. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me give a calculation. The Senator did 
not tell us what the source of his information was. I am going 
to tell the source of my information, and I am going to give the 
formula. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator from what source it 
comes, This is handed to me, after being checked, from my 
own data, by the expert of the Tariff Commission for arith- 
metical accuracy, and it is a little more than I otherwise would 
figure myself upon that piece of cloth. I know that nobody can 
doubt it in the world. I say that piece of cloth is about 32-ounce 
overcoating. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let us take a source where the information 
has not been handed to anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not have to have it handed to me. I 
know what the cloth is and how many picks to the inch, I know 
the weight, I know the cost of carding, the cost of spinning, and 
the cost of weaving. I know what is in that product. I merely 
had the calculations checked for their accuracy, giving the bene- 
fit of every reasonable doubt to the other side. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to quote from something that will be 

. handed to everybody. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he does that? 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to say by way of parenthesis that if 
we pass paragraph 1105 as proposed by the Finance Committee 
we are going to hand something to the consumers, something 
worse to the manufacturers, and something mighty dangerous 
for the woolgrower. I have not had an opportunity to discuss 
that proposition yet. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICS PRESIDENT. Does the Senator-from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I would like to apply the Senator's formula 
right here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield at 
this time. 

Mr. BLAINE. I must do this mathematical caleuletion while 
I am on my feet. I have not had the opportunity of having 
some one to do it while I am being interrupted or while some 
one else is talking. I notice on page 1691 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information there will be found the price of wool rags. 
These wool rags range from 24.96 to 30.40 cents per pound, an 
average of about 27½ or 28 cents per pound. The ad valorem 
duty is 83.57 cents, nearly 90 cents. Now, what does it cost 
the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not an ad valorem duty; it is a specific 
duty. 

Mr. BLAINE. Figuring the duty, the ad valorem equivalent of 
the increase on wool rags, assuming it to be 58 per cent—and 
that is about what it is—the article is landed in the United 
States at a cost of 17.40 cents per unit. The importer adds his 
25 per cent, which is 4.35 cents, making 21.75 cents. The re- 
tailer adds his profit, and if it is only 3314 per cent it is 29 cents, 
or a total of about $2 on an overcoat. That is what the added 
tariff would cost under this proposal. If the retailer adds 50 
per cent, the tariff will cost 25 cents more. 

The benefit that will go to the farmer in the increase of 3 cents 
a pound on wool content is more than absorbed when he buys 
an overcoat made out of woclen rags and the waste of wool. 
That is the benefit the farmer is going to get out of this tariff 
bill if paragraph 1105 shall be adopted. 

Now, Mr. President, by adding a specific rate as compensatory 
duty the manufacturer’s protection is concealed. I do not care 
whether it is upon the worl waste and rags or upon the yarn or 
upon the cloth or upon the manufactured article, by carrying 
over the specific rate at 144 or 1%, or whatever the formula 
may be, there is concealed a manufacturer’s protection. Ac- 
eording to the experience of the last five years—1923, 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1927, and the last nine months of 1928—the duty imposed 
under the present law cost the manufacturer only 23% cents a 
pound, but he is receiving the full benefit of the 31 cents. By 
carrying over this 31-cent rate as a compensatory duty there has 
been concealed for the manufacturer an additional duty of about 
7 cents a pound. 

For instance, under paragraph 1169, on worsteds valued at 
over 80 cents a pound woolen under the present law, the duty 
is 45 cents per pound, when, as a matter of fact, it should be, 
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when there is calculated the actual cost of the duty to the man- 
ufacturer, as I understand, only 37.6 cents. He is given under 
the House bill 50 cents per pound as a compensatory duty, and 
60 cents as an ad valorem duty, or he is given a total ad 
valorem equivalent duty of 83.02 per cent on value because of 
the compensatory duty of 23.02 per cent of the value. He has 
paid no such duty whatever on the wool. He has paid only 
2314 cents a pound duty, or an ad valorem equivalent of about 
12 per cent. That is the cost of the tariff duty to the manu- 
facturer. Six years’ experience demonstrates that he is paying 
only 2314 cents a pound; but there is carried over under the 
compensatory proposal a 31-cent rate, now proposed to be 
increased to 34 cents. That concealed duty is a little less than 
12 per cent ad valorem. Translated into an equivalent ad 
valorem, there is thereby pyramided the protection afforded 
him. - 

I am not going into all the compensatory duties, but upon the 
basis of the figures for six years from 1923 to 1929 the 
weighted average cost of the tariff duty to the manufacturer is 
2314 cents a pound. That is the actual amount that it costs the 
manufacturers. There is no reason excepting the arbitrary 
reason, excepting a desire to follow a practice which ought to 
be condemned now, to carry over the full 34 cents as a compen- 
satory duty. By doing so we are simply taking away from the 
farmer, from the woolgrower, that which has been given to 
him. It is a sort of Indian gift. He is given this slight 
benefit of 2 cents for each fleece on the one hand, and then it is 
proposed to turn around and take it and some additional 
amount away from him through the use of the additional com- 
pensatory duty, which the manufacturer never has paid. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is now addressing 
himself to the provisions subsequent to paragraph 1105? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am addressing myself to any sections that 
carry a compensatory duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very much interested in that 
aspect of the case, because I observe that in most cases the 
compensatory duty is fixed at 46 cents a pound on the basis of 
87, or one and one-half times the amount of the duty on the 
virgin wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; that is purely an arbitrary calculation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was very eager to learn from the 
Senator or otherwise what justification there was for that. 

Mr. BLAINE. The justification of course, as claimed, is 
purely arbitrary. It is said that one and one-half times the 
duty on the raw material should be carried into the manufac- 
tured product, but the fair way is to take the experience we 
have gained over a number of years—and we have had six 
years’ such experience with the 1922 act—and apply that 
experience to this particular bill. 

If that were done, the manufacturer would receive all of the 
duty that he actually pays out. There would be no concealment 
of additional protective duty, and the public would not be 
burdened by reason of these added duties—added because of a 
fictitious amount, purely fictitious. Every compensatory duty is 
an arbitrary duty. There is no logic applied. There is no rea- 
son applied. There is no scientific mathematical formula ap- 
plied when the entire duty on the raw product is carried over 
as a compensatory duty. The only duty that should be carried 
over as a compensatory duty is the actual amount that the 
manufacturers of wool pay by reason of the tariff. There is 
nothing unfair about that. There is nothing unsound about 
that. It treats the manufacturer fairly and it treats the con- 
sumer fairly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then what should it be on wool, for in- 
stance? What does the Senator figure out it should be? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not worked out the exact amount, for 
this reason: I am willing to allow the 31 cents to be carried 
over as the compensatory duty, not the 34 cents a pound; and I 
will tell you why. 

It is true that the actual cost of the duty to the nmanufacturer 
has never reached 31 cents. In 1928, for the nine months, it 
reached 25.3 cents a pound. That was the actual cost of the 
duty to the manufacturer. In 1927 it was 22 cents a pound. In 
1926 it was 27 cents a pound. In 1925 it was 27.7 cents a 
pound. In 1924 it was 21.5 cents a pound. In 1923 it was 29.7 
cents a pound. That was the year when wool reached its peak 
price. The wool producers were satisfied. Their price was a 


fair price. The woolgrowers never expect to reach, perhaps, 


such a price again. But I believe in being fair. We are dealing 
with experiences. Should wool go to the price of 1923, the 
manufacturers would be entitled to a compensatory rate of 29.7 
cents a pound. I am giving them a leeway, even at that pro- 
posal, of 1.3 cents a pound; so I am willing to accept 31 cents 
as the compensatory rate, and then, applying that rate to all 
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of the other paragraphs on the basis of 25.5, I am giving you 
the detail of how it is figured out. 

So take paragraph 1105. I said 25.5.“ I am using my 
own calculation. I have every confidence in the figures of the 
experts of the Tariff Commission. I am somewhat jealous of 
my own authorship; and besides, it gives the manufacturers a 
little additional advantage—not much. The material differ- 
ence is so little that it is not worth talking about. I have there- 
fore used what I have calculated to be the average cost of the 
woo! duty to the manufacturers as 25½ cents. Applying that 
to all of the compensatory rates on the basis of 31 cents, the 
result is as follows under section 1105: 

On softs, the relative value basis of wool at the compensa- 
tory rate of 31 cents is 28 cents instead of 34 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is on softs? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is on softs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Softs, slubbing, and roving? 

Mr. BLAINE. I believe that is correct, Mr. President; is it 
not? I am speaking to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
Softs is the first item in Schedule 1105. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the top roving, slubbing, and 
ring waste; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is very difficult to follow these tables. On 
gurnett 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me have that figure 
again, please. 

Mr. BLAINE. Twenty-eight cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Instead of 34? 

Mr. BLAINE. Instead of 34. 

On garnets, 20 cents instead of 25, 

Thread and yarn, 18 cents instead of 22. 

Noils, not carbonized—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am making the relative distinction. I do 
not mean to state that I am fixing the rate in comparison with 
what it is in the present bill. What I am doing is fixing a rela- 
tive comparison as to the relative value basis of wool at 31 
cents, instead of the displacement utility basis of wool at 31 
cents, on the proposition that the manufacturer is entitled to 
the actual amount that he pays out as cost on the duty. 

The relative-value basis of wool at 31 cents would be 34 cents 
for softs; but the manufacturer does not pay out 31 cents. He 
pays out only 2544 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, I endeavored to follow his line of argument showing 
that 25%4 cents is really compensation for what the manufac- 
turer is obliged to pay on account of the duty of 31 cents; but I 
was called from the Chamber once or twice, and I have not been 
able to understand just how the Senator arrives at that figure. 

Mr. BLAINE. On the actual duty cost? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The actual cost to the manufac- 
turer by reason of the 31-cent duty. 

Mr. BLAINE. I shall be very glad to repeat that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am eager that the manufacturer 
should be made entirely whole in consequence of the duty on the 
raw wool or upon any of the other raw products. That, of 
course, would be only just, I was startled when I found that it 
is usually fixed at about 150 per cent of the duty on the raw 
wool or other raw product. I was a little uncertain as to how 
that figure could be reached; and now the Senator even goes 
the other way, and asserts that as a matter of fact 2544 cents 
is all the compensation that is necessary. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Tariff Commission figures the average 
weighted cost of the tariff to the manufacturers at 23.6 cents 
a pound instead of 31 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where will we get that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have that from what was handed to me, as 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] would say. I might sug- 
gest, however, that before I received the computation from 
the Tariff Commission I made a computation myself. I did not 
use the weighted average; I used the simple average; and I 
found, by using the simple average, that the actual cost of 
the tariff duty to the manufacturers was 2544 cents a pound 
instead of 31 cents. They tell me that that is not the correct 
way of making the calculation; but it works out more advan- 
tageously to the manufacturer, and I am perfectly willing to 
aecept it. 

Me. WALSH of Montana. That is what bothers me. 
does the Senator arrive at the 25½ cents? 

Mr. BLAINE, I will tell the Senator how I arrived at it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think it 
would be very desirable to get this information, and then have 
the Senator from Utah tell us how he arrived at the rates in 
his bill. 


Mr. President, I do not follow the 


How 
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Mr. BLAINE, I am going to answer the Senator's question. 
I took the domestice production of wool consumed in manu- 
factories for the years 1923 to 1928, both inclusive. I took 
the foreign wools—that is the imports, now—clearly the for- 
eign wool bears a rate of 31 cents a pound; so you find the total 
amount of duty paid by the manufacturers on wools imported. 
On the domestic wools, taking the four grades that I have 
explained and analyzed, I find that in the year 1923 the differ- 
ence between the London market and the Boston market was 
22.1 cents; in 1924, 9.1 cents; in 1925, 20.8 cents; in 1926, 
19 cents; in 1927, 11:8 cents; and in 1928, 17.8 cents. 

That was the amount paid by the manufacturers of wool, that 
the duty cost them—that is, the assumption being that a tariff 
affords certain protection; and the domestic product ranged, 
as I have stated, in price in the world market over the London 
market to the extent that I have stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let he ask the Senator this: The 
foreign wool bears a duty of 81 cents, and it is raised that 
amount? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The domestic wool, on the average, 
is raised only 1644 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly; on the average. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And throwing the two together, 
the general average increase to the manufacturer is 2014 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. Taking the simple average it is 2514 cents, 
but the more expert way is to take the weighted average of 
23.6 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, As I understand the Senator, that 
is still more favorable to the manufacturer? 

Mr. BLAINE. The weighted average is still less favorable 
to the manufacturers? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Les. 

Mr. BLAINE. The simple average is still more favorable to 
the manufacturer. So that the manufacturer has never paid in 
the six years more than 29.7 cents a pound as his cost on account 
of the duty on wool; that is, on these four standard grades, and 
that only for 1923. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark that the argument 
has been advanced, howeyer, that there is a loss in the various 
manufacturing processes, I presume that is true, but a large 
amount of the matter that falls to the floor is gathered up in 
the form of these wastes, and of course it has a lower value, 
Has the Senator taken that into consideration? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have, but of course it is unnecessary to take 
that into consideration until we pass the first process in manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Senator, 
of tops. 

Mr. BLAINE. We are speaking of raw wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The raw wool goes through these 
various processes. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is speaking of wool in the clean 
content. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. We will take now the case of the 
worsted product. That is first carded, then spun, and then 
weaved, and in these various processes there is more or less 
loss, through material dropping to the floor from the machinery. 
We all understand that. That which is dropped to the floor is 
gathered up and is used as waste. It has not the same value 
that the clean yarn, the clean cloth, has. There is some loss, 
it seems to me, so that the manufacturer really pays the duty 
on a quantity of wool greater than the amount that actually 
goes into his product. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is true, after you have fixed the basic 
rate for wool, say, st 31 cents. From that time then there are 
certain losses that are not made up out of the sale of the wastes, 
but must be made up by an added duty in order to prevent the 
foreign manufacturers from bringing in the goods, 

My point is that 81 cents as the standard compensatory duty 
more than covers the cost of the duty to the manufacturer. 
From that step, from the 31 cents, I am perfectly willing to add 
one-half; that is, make it one and a half times 31. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave the present law exactly as it is so far as 
compensatory duties are concerned from this one step, because 
that is the way it works out. I would not attempt to figure 
out whether or not that increase by one and a half times more 
than compensates the manufacturer. I doubt if it is practical 
to do it. I do not believe it can be done. I do not believe there 
is any experience from which we could draw a formula for 
doing it. So I am willing to accept the arbitrary standard 
fixed by the tariff builders for a long time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 


Let us take the manufacture 
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Mr. SMOOT.. Do I understand the Senator, then, to say that 
if scoured wool has a duty of 34 cents, tops ought to bear a duty 
of 34 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. BLAINE. Because tops are not worth as much as scoured 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I find by consulting my authority that 
I am mistaken. Tops are worth more than scoured wool, but 
what I had in mind with respect to tops was this, that they are 
quite inconsequential so far as imports are concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. No one could make a piece of worsted cloth 
unless he had tops. 

Mr. BLAINE. There were 57,948 pounds imported in 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I were a cloth manufacturer, I would not 
make cloth unless there were some advantage over and above 
the making of the cloth. It is the first step after the wool is 
scoured, Then it goes to the picker, and from the picker it goes 
down the room and passes through the cards, then it goes 
through the first breaker and the second breaker into the con- 
denser, and from the condenser comes a little thread about the 
size of a lead pencil. 

Moos BLAINE. But tops do not go as far as clean wool, do 
they? 

Mr. SMOOT. Tops are clean wool that has gone through a 
machine. 

Mr. BLAINE. What are the uses of tops? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yarn is made from the tops. 

Mr. BLAINE. The tops are of small consequence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. Every pound is used. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, I understand every pound is used: 
it is good wool. But the imports are small. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the first drawing of the wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here in my hand a sample of noils. The 
noils are taken out of the wool when the top is made. The 
fiber in the top is drawn into different thicknesses, depending on 
the size of yarn desired. Every burr is taken out, there is not 
a short clipping in the shearing of the sheep but what either 
flies to the ceiling over the card or drops to the bottom of the 
card before it goes into a thread in the woolen carding mecha- 
nism, and so forth, instead of running through the process of 
worsted. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand the value of the tops is greater 
than the value of the wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, and there must be a compensatory 
@uty. If we should fix a duty of 31 cents on scoured wool and 
31 cents on tops, we would destroy the business. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was saying that I was giving the basis only 
in accordance with the ratio I had worked out, that I was not 
interested in fixing the compensatory duty on tops on that basis, 
because I recognize that they bear a higher value than wool. 

Mr. SMOOT, Then, I must have misunderstood the answer 
the Senator made to the Senator from Montana, and I think 
the Senator from Montana must have understood it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Possibly I misunderstood the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, this matter of 
compensatory duties is highly complicated and inyolved. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems technical if one does not understand 

the process. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to inquire if 
any commission of disinterested experts, not woolgrowers and 
not manufacturers, but a commission concerned and interested 
in the viewpoint of the average man and woman, the consumers 
of the country, has ever made a study of this question as to the 
exact, fair compensatory duty to be levied in the wool schedule, 
to offset the specific duty on wool. Has any commission of that 
kind been appointed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that any special commission has 
ever been appointed for that purpose, but the Tariff Commis- 
sion has made such an examination, and must have done so. 
Anyone would have to do it in order to arrive at an estimate 
of the differences between the costs of production in this country 
and abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Tariff Commission 
been unanimous in its judgment? 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard of any dissent at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are the compensatory duties 
which the Committee on Finance has incorporated in the bill 
the result of recommendations of the Tariff Commission, or of 
the Finance Committee’s own estimates? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission, and I want to say to the Senator that when we get 
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to the question of tops, I thnk I can convince the Senate, if 
Senators will listen, just what the losses are in each step taken, 
from the washed wool to the finished product. I do not want 
te give the manufacturer anything more than he is entitled to, 
but what is the use of offering to the woolgrower an increase, 
and, on the other hand, taking away a rate, which action will 
result in allowing woolen goods to come into the country. Do 
not give the woolgrower a present in one hand and then, with 
the other hand, take it away from him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, put an em- 
bargo on raw wool, but let the wool product, the yarn and the 
cloth, come in. 

Mr. SMOOT, Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have inserted in the Rxoonn in connection with the debate on 
paragraph 1105 a table.showing the consumption of domestic 
wool from 1918 to 1928 and also showing the importation of rice. 
I also ask to have printed in the Recogp a formula showing what 
effect the increase in the duties upon wool rags would have upon 
the cost of an overcoat ranging in price from $15 to $25. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 

Increase of cost A 1 N of tyne coating from $15 to $25 by change of 
duty from 8 to 24 cents on wool rags 
The additional duty over House rate 


|; 


3 pounds of rags required for 1 pound of cloth, 3% yards of 


Oth) (BEE ES Cente) oe E ee 1. 68 
10) per - Pent ‘promt, weavers . —. a 17 
10 per cent, clothing manufacturer 19 

2.04 

50 per cent mark-up for retailer advance for overcoat because of 
change of duty on rags from 8 to 24 cent 02 
Total increase price to consumer 3. 06 


Consumption of domestic wool 


[Rags admitted free until 1922 19250 duty 7½ cents per pound after 
Pounds 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask 5 consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o’cloek Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am going to protest, even 
though I shall be all alone in protesting. It is not right to 
bring Senators here at 10.30 o'ċlock or 11 o'clock in the morning 
to stay in this vile atmosphere hour after hour, with only a 
handful of Members here, those who happen to be interested in 
this particular schedule. My contention is that if we meet at 
12 o'clock, the regular time, we can go on with our duties more 
successfully, 

I hope the Senator from Indiana will not press this matter of 
our meeting at 11 o'clock on Monday. When I say that I have 
in mind the welfare of the Senator from Indiana as much as 
that of any other man, and I have in mind the welfare of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah, 
working here day after day, willing to sacrifice himself. I 
am not willing that he should be sacrificed. Whether he dis- 
regards his own welfare or not, I am going to stand up for it. 
Let us make the hour of meeting 12 o'clock Monday, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Indiana at this 
time to change the request to 12 o’clock Monday, and then we 
will decide as to what we will do after that. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. I make that modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the modified unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. While there is some difference of opinion 
apparently between the Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Wisconsin about what will be added to the price of an overcoat, 
yet it is a fact, according to the Senator from Utah, that there 
will be at least $1.75 added. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. That is the cost of all the material in the 
oes everything that goes into it outside of the grease and 

T. 
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Mr, COPELAND. Does the Senator contend that there would 
not be an addition of several dollars to the price of an overcoat 
over the present price under the present tariff rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not possibly be. If everything was 
added in every possible way it could not be more than 60 cents. 
As to the cost of the material in the overcoat there is no ques 
tion about it. I stated that all of the material, everything that 
is in the overcoat, costs $1.75. I think I can prove to the Sena- 
tor that that is true. There is no doubt as to the cost of the 
material, To that, of course, will have to be added the manu- 
facturer’s cost through every process of manufacture. 

It is quite true, as the Senator said, that there would be added 
on each step a profit, For instance, if the yarn is made by 
one manufacturer and he sells it to the weaver, he would add 
a profit. I will say to the Senator now that my position is 
that I know I am right, that everything which went into that 
piece of cloth, or 3½ yards of that piece of cloth, the material 
outside of the wool that was used, did not cost more than $1.75, 
duty and all. 

Mr. COPELAND, Tue Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
las made a very significant statement that the increased returns 
that a farmer would have on 100 sheep would not begin to pay 
the additional cost for a single ayercoat, to say nothing of coats 
for his wife and three grown children, 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE GRIEST, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon, W. W. Grrest, late a Representative from 
the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions just 
received from the House be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolutions from the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In THR HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
j December 6, 1929. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon, W. W. Guest, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 38 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk resolutions, 
which I ask may be read and considered. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 178) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. W. W. GRIEST, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Putprs], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GotpssorovueH], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoN- 
NALLY], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND], 


RECESS 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk a further 
resolution, which I ask may be adopted, 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative, the Senate do now recess until Monday, 
December 9, at 12 o'clock m. 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate 
(at 4 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.), took a recess until Monday, 
December 9, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frmary, December 6, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Think of us and for us, dear Lord, and in every emergency en- 
able us to say “ Thy will be done.“ Here may we trust and rest 
until we pass the veil, the shadows flee, and the morning comes. 
O Sun of Righteousness, arise with healing in Thy beums, and 
bring morning hope and morning promise where there is now 
the night of sorrow. Oh, the grief—the hidden grief. Heal and 
give grace to bear it and vouchsafe the comforting presence of 
Thy Holy Spirit unto all who mourn. Sanctify unto them Thy 
immortal truth, and may the blessed time come when they shall 
see face to face and eye to eye with unspeakable joy. Let Thy 
name be glorified in the midst of all the people and gather them 
together—one in love, one in hope, and one in faith. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. i 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr, Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested : 

S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. X.; and 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution amending Public Resolution No. 
108, Seventieth Congress. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Reen and Mr. Simmons members of the special joint 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition 
of useless papers in the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise to present u unanimous- 
consent request. Since my return to the city on the 23d of 
September 1 have prepared four different discussions on phases 
of the tariff bill that are likely to have to be considered again 
by the House. One is upon the flexible tariff, in which I dis- 
cuss chiefly the constitutional objections raised to the flexible 
tariff. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 30 minutes on 
next Tuesday, following the address of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HULL], in which to discuss this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that on Tuesday next, immediately after the special 
order, he may be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON, Reserving the right to object—and, of course, 
I should regret deeply if compelled to object—the House knows 
that I have been trying to hold down the number of requests 
for leave to address the House, as far as possible, while we are 
considering appropriation bills. There will be ample oppor- 
tunity for general debate during the consideration of these bills, 
The subject which the gentleman from Iowa intends to discuss, 
however, is of such importance, and as we already have one 
order for a half hour granted to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hutt], I shall not object to giving the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Ramseyver] the time desired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to present a unanimous-consent request and ask the 
leader whether he would have any objection to my speaking for 
20 minutes following the address of Mr. Hut on the same sub- 
ject? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hux] will discuss the 
question of water levels in the Great Lakes, and that is a subject 
of imminent importance to Milwaukee. While I do not want to 
displace my friend from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer], I do ask that 
I may have 20 minutes, following the address of Mr. Hutt, to 
answer his arguments. 

Mr. TILSON. You see the trouble we get into when we make 
one mistake, but the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
being reasonable, and in view of the fact that he wants to 
discuss the other side of the question to be discussed by the 
gentleman from Illinois, I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Rau- 
aoa have any objection to my following the address of Mr. 

ULL 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will modify my request and make it 
Wednesday. We will have the water levels on Tuesday and the. 
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flexible tariff on Wednesday. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request 
and ask that I may have the time on Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa modifies his re- 
quest so that he may be permitted to speak on Wednesday im- 
mediately after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understood that we may not finish the water levels on Tues- 
day. At some time when it is convenient for the leader and 
Members I would like some time to discuss the water levels 
myself, but I will take any time that is convenient. 

Mr. TILSON. The appropriation bills are to come along one 
after another, and so far as now appears there will be time 
for everyone to address the House at such length as he may 
desire in general debate on those bills. We shall try to take 
care of all. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The gentleman from Connecticut under- 
stands that in discussing matters under general debate is a 
different proposition from discussing it in the House, because 
there are more present. 

Mr. TILSON. The entire membership of the House should 
be present in Committee of the Whole the same as at any 
other time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa to the fact that his request is for time 
on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will there be any Calendar Wednesday 
business on Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. In view of the fact that the committees are 
not yet organized there will probably be no Calendar Wednesday 
business on next Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Under the circumstances the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Iowa. Ordinarily the Chair 
would not feel that he could recognize a Member to make a 
request to speak on Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, RAMSEYER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House for 20 minutes on Tuesday next, 
following the address of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WiL- 
LIAM E. HULL], on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, following the address of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HULL], he may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE W. W. GRIEST 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
to the House of Representatives the death of our beloved col- 
league, Hon. W. W. Grrest, of Pennsylvania, who passed away 
last night. He was dean of the Pennsylvania delegation and 
served continuously in the Congress since his election in 1908 
with rare ability and distinction. The death of Mr. Grrest is 
not only a great loss to the Republic, but a very deep grief to 
all who had the rare privilege of knowing and loving him for 
his gentle character and tender solicitude for the welfare of all. 

I offer the following resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask its immediate adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 83 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. W. W. Grrest, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 38 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following committee: 
STEPHEN G. PORTER, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, Epcar R. Kress, Henry 
W. TEMPLE, GEORGE P. Darrow, Louis T. McFappen, Henry W. 
WATSON, CLYDE KELLY, Guy CAMPBELL, ARcHIg D. SANDERS, 
Narman L. SrRone, Micron W. SHREVE, SAMUEL A. KEN- 
DALL, HARRY C, RANSLEY, JAMES J. CoNNotiy, Erorr W. 
SPROUL, ApaM M. Wyant, Epwarp M. Beegs, J. BANKS KURTZ, 
LAURENOE H. Warres, GEORGE A. WELSH, BENJAMIN M. GOLDER, 
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James M. Beck, J. MITCHELL CHASE, THomas C. COCHRAN, 
Isaac H. Dour nich, HARRY A. Estep, J. RUSSELL LEECH, J. 
Howanb Swick, JAMES WOLFENDEN, WILLIAM R. COYLE, CHARLES 
J. ESTERLY, PATRICK J. SULLIVAN, C. MURRAY TURPIN, and 
THOMAS M. BELL. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the remainder of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 
i ahs SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Accordingly, at 12 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m., the House 
adjourned until tomorrow, Saturday, December 7, 1929, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, December 7, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by the clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
1 PAA Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
on 
War Department appropriation bill, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

149. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill for the relief of Dr. Luis H. Debayle; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

150. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of a proposed joint resolution designed to permit Godo- 
fredo Arrieta A., jr., a subject of the Republic of Salvador, to 
receive instruction at the United States Military Academy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

151. A letter from the Federal Power Commission, transmitting 
statement showing permits and licenses issued under the au- 
thority of the act during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5976) granting a pension to Henry C. Graham, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6788) author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to accept for the Government 
a donation of 160 acres of land situated in Beckham, Custer, 
Harmon, Greer, or Roger Mills Counties, Okla., for the operation 
and maintenance by the Government of an agricultural demon- 
stration farm; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 6789) to amend section 4530 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6790) to amend section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to promote the welfare of American seamen in the mer- 
chant marine of the United States, to abolish arrest and im- 
prisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure the abroga- 
tion of treaty provisions in relation thereto, and to promote 
safety at sea”; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 6791) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Pleasant 
Hill, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 6792) authoriz- 
ing appropriations for the construction of a highway in the 
Hawaiian Islands; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6793) to authorize an appropriation for 
the construction of roads in Hawaii, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6794) to con- 
struct a public building for a post office at the city of Duncan, 


FREDERICK W. Macrapy, FRANKLIN MENGES, GO F. Brun, | Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 6795) to classify certain posi- 
tions in the Railway Mail Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 6796) to provide study periods 
for post-office clerks, terminal and transfer clerks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6797) to establish a system of longevity 
pay for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6798) to extend from January 1, 1925, to 
December 31, 1928, the time within which tuberculosis con- 
tracted by World War veterans is presumed to be of service 
origin, and permitting the mother or father of a deceased World 
War veteran to receive his insurance or adjusted compensa- 
tion without showing dependency, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6799) to provide adequate compensation 
and treatment for veterans having a tubercular disease; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6800) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6801) to promote temperance in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6802) to reduce visa fees; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6803) to reduce passport fees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6804) to amend an act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 
1925; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 6805) to define 
fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to pro- 
vide standards therefor, and to amend the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906, as amended ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 6806) for the appointment 
of an additional circuit judge for the fifth judicial circuit; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 6807) establishing two insti- 
tutions for the confinement of United States prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 6808) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to accept a free site for a lighter-than-air 
base at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, Calif., and construct 
necessary improvements thereon; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 6809) to exempt 
from cancellation certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, 
Calif. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 6810) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept, without cost to the Government of the 
United States, a lighter-than-air base near Sunnyvale, in the 
county of Santa Clara, State of California, and construct neces- 
sary improvements thereon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) to provide 
for the preparation, printing, and distribution of pamphlets con- 
taining the history of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary 
War hero, on occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, on October 11, 
1929, with certain biographical sketches and explanatory mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) making 
applicable for the year 1930 the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved February 25, 1929, for relief to farmers in the flood- 
stricken areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6811) to provide for an exami- 
nation and survey of Deep Creek, Warwick County, Va., and of 
channel connecting said creek with James River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6812) to provide for an examination and 
survey of the channels leading from Hog Island, Northampton 
County, Va., to the Great Machipongo Inlet; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6813) to provide for an examination and 
survey to be made of Cape Charles Harbor, Northampton County, 
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Va., and of the channel connecting said harbor with Chesapeake 
Bay; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6814) for the relief of Robbie Coates; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 6815) granting an increase 
of pension to Maurice E. Hoffa; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6816) granting 
a pension to Jesse W. Glass; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLEY: A bill (H. R. 6817) for the relief of Robert 
Bennett; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 6818) for the adjudication 
and determination of the claims arising under the extension by 
the Commissioner of Patents of the patent granted to Frederick 
G. Ransford and Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, 
No. 25036, August 9, 1859; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 6819) for the relief of 
Joseph J. Blair; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 6820) granting a pension to 
Charles Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6821) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia E. Valentine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6822) granting an increase of pension to 
Delia Maples; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6828) granting a pension to Louis M. 
Hampton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 6824) granting an increase 
of pension to Celia A. Plyley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 6825) to extend the measure 
of relief provided in the employees’ compensation act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to Robert W. Vail; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6826) granting an increase of pension to 
Francelia Scofield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 6827) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Sheridan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6828) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Spooner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 6829) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill 
a pension to Rella A. Sherwin; to the 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 6831) granting an increase 
of pension to Fanny McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6832) for the relief of M. F. 
Powers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 6833) for the relief of 
W. B. Ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6834) granting 
a pension to Dewey G. Saylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6835) for the 
relief of George C. Tisdale; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 6836) granting an increase 
of pension to Cora B. Laurie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 6837) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Mickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6838) for the 
relief of Joseph H. Patenaude; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 6839) granting a pension to 
Sarah C. Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6840) granting a pension to Martha Owens; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


H. R. 6830) granting 
ommittee on Invalid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1576. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Frank Shaver and 
other citizens of Worthington, W. Va., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

1577. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of E. E. Irwin, S. J. Craw- 
ford, and 10 other residents of Pownal, Vt., asking that relief 
be granted to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1578. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of New 
Pine Creek, Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to veterans 
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of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1579. Also, petition of certain citizens of Heppner, Oreg., 
praying for increase of pensions to veterans of the Civil War 
sa widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1580. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 21 citizens of 
Storm Lake, Buena Vista County, Iowa, urging the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation increasing the pensions 
now allowed to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1581. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of 82 residents of Haswell, 
Colo., favoring the passage of a bill granting more liberal pen- 
sions to the Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1582. Also, petition of 18 residents of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
fayoring the passage of a bill granting more liberal pensions to 
the Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1583. By Mr. HOWARD: Petitions presented by Fred Phil- 
brick Post, No. 151, Department of Nebraska, of the American 
Legion, at Fullerton, Nebr., resolving that the post members 
favor the bill providing increased pensions to all Civil War vet- 
ears and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

1584. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of Kerr 
County, Tex., urging action of Congress of Civil War emergency 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1585. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of Woman's Club of Turtle 
Creek, Pa., that full constitutional rights be granted American 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1586. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition signed by voters of Oer- 
mann, Mo., urging the Civil War pension bill as advocated by 
the National Tribune be passed at this session of Congress; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1587. Also, petition of voters at Potosi and Shirley, Washing- 
ton County, Mo., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
about the passage of a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1588. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 40 citizens of Livingston 
County, Mo., urging the enactment of more liberal pension legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1589. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition filed by citizens of Lan- 
easter County, Nebr., in behalf of legislation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1590. By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Petition of citizens 
of Clinton, Okla., urging support of Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1591. Also, petition of citizens of Custer County, Okla., urg- 
ing support of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1592. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of A. S. Boynton, 1408 
Woodbine Avenue, Atlanta, and 57 other citizens of Atlanta, 
Ga., in support of Senate bill-476 and House bill 2562, which 
provide for increasing Spanish War pensions; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1593. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of H. M. Cunningham, of 
Patten, Me., and many others, urging the passage of Senate bill 
108 to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the market- 
ing of perishable agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

1594. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of A. H. Blair and others, 
of Wakeeney, Kans., favoring increase of pensions for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1595. Also, petition of F. C. Angel and others, of Beloit, Kans., 
favoring increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

1596. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 80 residents of Leip- 
sic, Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 2562, to in- 
crease rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1597. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of W. H. Scudder 
and others, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1598. Also, petition of Mr. Eli M. Baile, urging the passage 
of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1599. By Mr. WILSON: Petition of citizens of Franklin 
Parish, La., urging action of Congress on Civil War emergency 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1600. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of members of the Roosevelt 
Camp, No. 54, Department of Indiana, Gary, Ind., asking con- 
sideration of House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pen- 
sion for soldiers who served during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1601, Also, petition of citizens of Monticello, Ind., asking that 
legislation be enacted providing for increased rates of pension 
for soldiers of the Civil War and also the widows of Civil War 
soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1602. Petition of citizens of the State of West Virginia, be- 
lieving in the American principles of civil and religious liberty 
and the total separation of the church and the State, earnestly 
petitioning Congress not to pass the Langford or any other pro- 
posed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1603. By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of voters of Carthage, III., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suf- 
fering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, December 7, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, blessed Father, for that miracle of power 
and grace which bestows upon us rational life and mercy. Thy 
gentleness and tenderness are such that the bruised reed Thou 
wilt not break and the smoking flax Thou wilt not quench, 
Enter Thou into the deepest places of our natures and purify 
the unhallowed elements smoldering there. We pray that 
knowledge, love, and the fear of God may soften the harsh, 
sweeten the bitter, and broaden the narrow. Then shall we be 
able to speak and act with the godly spirit of obedience and 
charity, and the Christian ideal be allowed to express its sov- 
ereign perfection in that rapturous confession, “I delight to do 
Thy will, O God.“ Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 


taries. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 


Senate Resolution 178 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. W. Grigst, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative the Senate do now recess until Monday, 
December 9, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Pursuant to the foregoing resolution the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Reep, Mr. Purpps, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Connatty, and Mr. TOWNSEND 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


RADIOGRAM FROM COMMANDER BYRD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair takes unusual pleasure in lay- 
ing before the House the following message from Commander 
Byrd. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(Radiogram received by the New York Times) 
BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
Little America, December 3. 
For SPEAKER LONGWORTH, 
House of Representatives: 

Please convey to the House of Representatives the following message : 
For my companions and myself I send you our deep appreciation for 
the honor you have paid us. It has encouraged every inhabitant of 
Little America, What we have been able to accomplish has been a 
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40-man job, where every man has had to do his part, and only the 
unusual enthusiasm and manhood of my shipmates has pulled us 
through. For them and for myself I thank you most sincerely and 
send you greetings and kindest wishes.” Very many thanks to you 
personally and kindest regards always. 
Ricuarp E. BYRD, 
[Applause.] 
HAITI 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


In my message to Congress of the 3d instant I indicated my 
concern as to the future of our policies in Haiti. I stated that 
we have there about 700 marines, and that we are confronted 
with a difficult problem, the solution of which is still obscure. 
I further stated that if Congress approves I shall dispatch a 
commission to Haiti to review and study the matter in an en- 
deavor to arrive at some more definite policy than at present. 

Our representatives in Haiti have shown great ability and 
devotion, and have accomplished signal results in improvement 
of the material condition of that people. Yet our experience 
has revealed more clearly than was seen at first the difficulties 
of the problem, and the entire situation should be reviewed in 
the light of this experience. 

Since the dispatch of my message disturbances in Haiti 
emphasize the importance of such an investigation and deter- 
mination of national policies in the immediate future. 

The students at the agricultural school at Damien went on a 
strike on October 31 as a protest against a new policy of the 
Haitian Government. The Haitian Government had heretofore 
allotted $10,000 per annum to this school for scholarships but 
this year it withheld $2,000 of the appropriation in order to 
make it possible for needy students to perform practical school 
work on the grounds. Sympathetic strikes were subsequently 
declared in the medical and law schools. President Borno ap- 
pointed a committee of Haitians to inquire into the matter and 
it seemed probable at the time that recommendations presented 
by this committee and accepted by the authorities would adjust 
the difficulty. Unfortunately, advantage was taken of the situ- 
ation by various agencies to foment disturbances against the 
Haitian administration and on December 3 the American high 
commissioner reported that the strike movement had spread 
throughout the country and that it was feared that the Haitian 
employees of the departments under American treaty officials 
might become involved. 

On December 4 customhvuse employees at Port au Prince 
abandoned their work in a disorderly manner and crowds have 
gathered in Port au Prince. At the same time there were 
reported demonstrations by crowds at Cape Haitien in sympathy 
with the disturbance in Port au Prince, The American high 
commissioner reported that on the morning of December 4 it 
was feared that disorderly conditions would arise at Aux Cayes 
and similar disturbances were possible at other places. 

The high commissioner has asked that additional marines 
be in readiness to make sure that if the situation becomes seri- 
ous American lives will be protected, and the force he has 
suggested has been ordered dispatched for that purpose. 

I feel that it is most desirable that the commission mentioned 
in my message of December 3 be constituted and sent to Haiti 
without delay and I therefore request the Congress to authorize 
the immediate sending of such a commission and to appropriate 
for this purpose $50,000. It is my intention to include one or 
two Members from each House of Congress on this commission. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THe Warre Housn December 7, 1929. 

ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. EATON, OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address of 
my colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. Baton, of New Jersey, delivered 
over the radio the other evening, on the social future of our 
industrial relations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

Tus SOCIAL FUTURE or OUR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The phrase “industrial relations” is constantly taking on broader 
and nobler meanings. Not so long ago it was used for the most part 
to describe an irrational, destructive, and apparently hopeless struggle 
between labor and capital. ‘To-day it connotes an ever-widening field 
of wholesome, sane, humane, and progressive relations between the 
ownership of industry, its management, its employees on wages and 
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salary, the public which it serves, and the Government, under whose 
guaranties of even justice, expressed equally in rights and duties, it 
stands secure. 

As our social structure becomes more complex there is a natural 
tendency for different groups to nucleate themselves around the one 
interest or section of an interest which they have in common and to 
insulate their group thus formed so far as possible from disturbing 
contact with all other groups. 3 

This mental attitude originated, of course, with our esteemed cousin 
the ostrich, which discovered by a strikingly parallel course of reason- 
ing that by hiding its head in the sand it could render the threatening 
world nonexistent. And this same mental attitude is largely responsible 
for the formation of blocs, cliques, and classes, for sectionalism and 
sectarianism, for a thousand and ‘one failures in understanding and 
cooperation as between classes. cults, sections, and races, although made 
up as they are for the most part of entirely well-meaning and amiable 
people, 

But in spite of all natural and acquired limitations in thought and 
character, modern humanity has advanced until it finds itself confronted 
to-day with the necessity of thinking in terms of the whole social prob- 
lem, if it thinks at all. The next great intellectual and moral task for 
civilized man is to piece together into a rational and comprehensive 
social fabric all these cliques, classes, cults, sections, and interests 
Which have been created and developed by various groups representing 
segments of social truth and subsidiary functions or parts of the social 
organism. 

The subject upon which I have been asked to speak to-night is in 
itself a true formula of the new age: The social future of our indus- 
trial relations.“ The final test of any set of human relations is their 
effect upon society as a whole. And in their future effect upon society 
as a whole I place modern industrial relations at the very forefront of 
all constructive agencies for the advancement of mankind, 

In its march toward the light civilization consciously or uncon- 
sclously at different periods bas chosen and used some one distinctive 
instrument for its advancement. There was a time when war was 
the chief organ of civilization. The Roman Empire was builded, con- 
solidated, and finally overthrown by war. Religion holds now, always 
has held, and always will hold a central place as an agent of social 
progress. In the nineteenth century science took its rightful place 
as a primal factor in the advance of civilization. 

To-day we are seeking with some hope of success to eliminate war 
as a factor in human relations, Religion and science must and will 
remain as permanent and essential foundations of the social structure. 
But the new organ which modern man is using to solve the practical 
problems of his civilization is organized industry, by which I mean 
the whole mechanism employed in the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

The end of the social process, the objective toward which the whole 
creation moves, is freedom. Freedom from ignorance and tyranny 
and fear and failure and weakness and poverty. We spent long cen- 
turies fighting for freedom to think; we do not all think, but we can 
if we want to. For a thousand years our fathers fought for freedom 
of conscience, for the right to worship; we do not all worship, but 
we can if we want to, with none daring to make us afraid. We bat- 
tled through the centuries for the right to govern ourselyes, to make 
or unmake our governments oy our free votes. Immediately the battle 
was won a good many of us quit voting, but the right to vote is still 
intact. 

And now, for the first time in history, all civilized men everywhere 
are fixing their attention upon one common objective; that objective is 
to obtain for the masses of men everywhere the same participation in 
the economic resources of the world which they have already achieved 
for themselves in its spiritual, intellectual, and political resources. In 
other words, the one common task of modern civilization is to reduce as 
rapidly as possible and finally to eliminate economic poverty. And the 
chief central instrument chosen by all nations and now in constant use 
for the accomplishment of this great universal purpose is organized 
industry. 

In this titantie struggle now taking form everywhere two philosophies 
or plans are dominant. One which for want of a better name we may 
call the Old World scheme, makes the political government its chief 
dependence. The other, which is distinctly a New World plan, lays the 
main burden upon private individual initiative and voluntary coopera- 
tion. In both cases the objective is to organize and use industry for the 
final elimination of economic poverty. While these two fundamental 
plans without doubt will profoundly modify cach other in practice it is 
inevitable that one or the other of the two will ultimately master the 
world. And this is why we need to understand the principles and prac- 
tices of modern industry in our own country so as to form some intelli- 
gent conception of their future effects upon our social structure as a 
whole, If organized industry now heads the forward procession of man- 
kind we must know whither it is leading us. Otherwise it will be a 
case of the blind leading the blind and both falling into the ditch, 

For many years I have been closely identified with the problems of 
industrial relations in the great industries of our country. And it is 
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the development, acceptance, and practical application of socially con- 
structive permanent principles of man-to-man relationship industry in 
America is making more substantial progress than almost any other 
primary section of our social organism. There are, of course, lamentable 
exceptions, and we are, as a whole, still far from an industrial millen- 
ium, but we are on the way and moving ahead. 

At the risk of seeming to take in too much territory, I venture the 
assertion that in the past decade American organized industry has 
outstripped organized education, organized religion, and organized poli- 
tics in its acceptance and application of fine, liberalizing, progressive 
ideas and ideals covering the great primary human relationships. In 
support of that statement let us take a brief inventory of what is 
actually going on in American industry, 

We have abandoned the old idea, which for so long was the source of 
devastating and unnecessary industrial strife, that the interests of 
employer and employee are absolutely opposed to each other and never 
can be reconciled. In its stead we have accepted, or are well on the 
way to accept, the principle that the interests of the employer and 
employee are identical. They rise or fall, succeed or fail, together. 

We have put behind us the hateful notion that the only way to make 
industry profitable is to sweat the laborer, To-day every successful 
industry of any magnitude begins with the principle that high wages 
and low unit cost of production go hand in hand. We have substituted 
service for servitude; cooperation for conflict. 


And this transformation rests upon no mere sentiment of alleged 
philanthropy. It has a solid basis in an inflexible economic law as 
relentless and impartial as the multiplication table. That law may be 
expressed in simple words. We are a mass-production Nation, made 
possible by the use of electrical and other abundant and cheap power, 
by wonderful labor-saving machinery, by excellent management, by skill 
and enthusiasm and loyal industry on the part of the worker, by 
sclentific merchandising. A mass-production nation must be at the 
same time a mass-consuming nation. The two belong together. One is 
impossible without the other. Mass consumption can only come when 
there is a wide distribution of buying power among the people. And 
this wide distribution of buying power is possible only when we have a 
high wage level. And a high wage level is made possible only by high 
quantity and quality production at low cost. And high production at 
low cost is the result of proper industrial relations between owner, 
management, employee, and consumer, all bound together by a common 
interest and cooperating for their common good. 

American industry has passed or is rapidly passing from a mere 
money-making to a man-making enterprise. Of course, industry must 
make money. Otherwise it dies. But it recognizes with increasing 
clarity that while it makes money it must at the same time discharge 
its moral obligations to preserve a healthy, happy, and prosperous man- 
hood, which constitutes the real wealth of the world. 

I find at the foundation of industrial relations in America an increas- 
ing intellectual and moral stature, a sound and sane economic principle, 
wholesome ideals of daily conduct, a new understanding of and faith in 
cooperation as a method of life, a growing belief in service as the end 
of existence for all rational beings, and a profound conviction that 
economic poverty and dependence ought to be and can be finally 
abolished for and by every man and woman able and willing to pull 
their own weight in the industrial boat. 

The social future of all this must be self-evident. Ideas are like the 
thistledown caught up by the winds and scattered to take root in widely 
separated sections and differing soils, 

These noble and reassuring principles, ideas, ideals, and practical 
experiments in industrial relations will expand with the passing years 
and with the demonstration of their social values, until they finally 
enthrone themselves in all groups and sections, bringing to religion and 
education and politics and every other primal activity of man new 
horizons of thinking, new moral energies, and a new faith in the dignity 
and value of organized industry as a cooperative service in the common 
weal. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PRESIDENTS MEDAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN TO HON. ELIHU ROOT 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by printing a letter from the 
Chief Justice to Mr. Cass Gilbert, president of the National 
Academy of Design, on the occasion of presenting to Mr. Elihu 
Root the president’s medal of the National Academy of Design. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1929. 

My Dran Mr. GILBERT: I thank you much for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the presenting to Mr. Elihu Root of the presi- 
dent's medal of the National Academy of Design. It is proof of Mr. 
Root’s many-sided character that the fitness of his selection for this 
honor should be universally recognized, just as it would be were we 
awarding a similar honor in one of the many other fields in which he 
is a leader. 
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Mr. Root's sense of obligation to his fellow men was seen in the traits 
of his father, Mr. Oren Root. He was a hard-working professor of 
mathematics in Hamilton College. He lived on $1,500 a year and 
raised and educated a family. Yet he spent the hard-earned leisure of 
his summer vacations, after his busy life at Clinton, in planting a great 
collection of all the trees that were native to the Root home. Now 
they present a magnificent growth and are the pride of the son's 
ancestral home. 

The father and son had no foolish notions that they went to college 
merely to enjoy themselves. Useful work was the motto of their lives, 
and if they did not work at one thing they worked at another. Thus 
the son enlarged his vision of the world and used all his time for wider 
and more cultural study. 

When he came into political life he widened his sphere. As Secretary 
of War he studied the subject of improving the Army, and showed in 
its development the same genius and the same eagerness for the acqui- 
sition and spread of knowledge in a new department as Lord Haldane 
did as Minister of War. 

Mr. Root's attention was directed to the beautification of Washington. 
He availed himself of his official control of those whose duty it was to 
look after the buildings and grounds of the Capital. He seized upon 
the L'Enfant plan as that along the Ines of which the beauty of Wash- 
ington must be drawn. He never missed an opportunity to help in its 
development. When he became a Senator, he initiated a new commis- 
sion, and it is difficult to include all that he did in this field of the fine 
arts and in the betterment of the country's Capital. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of knowing Mr. Root inti- 
mately assign him to that rare class of men who are, first, great lawyers; 
second, great statesmen; third, great designers; and, fourth, great 
patriots, He is a man to whom everyone resorts for needed aid and 
advice in any useful department of the Government or of architecture. 
He is the great chairman of the ways and means committee of every 
useful and artistic work that awakens interest. He is always doing 
something for the good of others and the betterment of his country. 
men. He does this because he can not help it. There was born in him 
a desire to be useful and a marvelous facility for knowing how to be. 
Every situation presents a problem to him challenging him to better it. 
His intensest satisfaction is in seeing the work grow under his hand. 

He is to take his stand in the history of the country, and, indeed, in 
the history of the world, among men like Hamilton and Franklin, for he 
exhibits the genius of those men more than any I have known either in 
history or in active life. It is the source of the greatest rejoicing to me, 
as it must be to all who know Mr. Root, that he has lived to a time 
when he can be made conscious, through the profound respect and grati- 
tude shown him, of the rewards that come to genius, crowned by self- 
sacrifice, labor, and the love of helpfulness to the world and to his 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mr. Cass GILBERT, 

President National Academy of Design, 
24} Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ELECTION OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
resolution and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 84, Seventy-first Congress, second session 
In THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 7, 1929. 
Mr. Tr.sONn submitted the following resolution, which was agreed to. 
House Resolution 84 

Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected chairmen and members of the following-named standing commit- 
tees of the House, to wit: 

Committee on the Judiciary: George S. Graham, chairman, of Penn- 
sylvania; Leonidas C. Dyer, of Missouri; Charles A. Christopherson, of 
South Dakota; Richard Yates, of IIlinois; Earl C. Michener, of Michi. 
gan; Andrew J. Hickey, of Indiana; J. Banks Kurtz, of Pennsylvania ; 
C. Ellis Moore, of Ohio; George R. Stobbs, of Massachusetts; Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, of New York; Homer W. Hall, of Illinois; Carl G. Bach- 
mann, of West Virginia; Charles I. Sparks, of Kansas; Charles A. Jonas, 
of North Carolina; Charles E. Swanson, of Iowa. 

Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Wallace II. 
White, jr., chairman, of Maine; Frederick R. Lehlbach, of New Jersey; 
Arthur M. Free, of California; Charles Brand, of Ohio; Frank R. Reid, 
of Illinois; Charles L. Gifford, of Massachusetts; Harry E. Rowbottom, 
of Indiana ; Frederick W. Magrady, of Pennsylvania; Frank L. Bowman, 
of West Virginia; Robert H. Clancy, of Michigan; Charles A. Kading, 
of Wisconsin; James Wolfenden, of Pennsylvania; Charles H. Sloan, of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 


WX. H. Tart. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the paragraph entitled“ Committee on the Judiciary,” 
add: Hatton W. Sumners, Texas; Andrew J. Montague, Virginia; Fred 
H. Dominick, South Carolina: Henry St. George Tucker, Virginia ; Wil- 
liam C. Hammer, North Carolina; Tom D. McKeown, Oklahoma; Gordon 
Browning, Ténnessee; Emanuel Celler, New Vork.“ 

At the end of the paragraph entitled Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries,” add: “ Ewin L. Davis, Tennessee; Schuyler Otis 
Bland, Virginia; Clay Stone Briggs, Texas; George W. Lindsay, New 
York; Charles L. Abernethy, North Carolina; Oscar L. Auf der Heide, 
New Jersey; Jeremiah E. O'Connell, Rhode Island.“ 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT WABASHA, MINN. 


Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 1816. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress, approved 
March 10, 1928, to be built across the Mississippi River at or near 
Wabasha, Minn., by the Wabasha Bridge Committee, Wabasha, Minn., 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date 
of approval hereof, 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this is a matter 
of emergency? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentle- 
man to explain the measure and its extreme urgency, and give 
other facts to justify the extraordinary action which he asks for. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. There was a technicality as to whether 
construction had been started. The War Department approved 
‘the plans on May 12 of this year. The company wants to com- 
mence construction immediately before bad weather sets in. 
I took up the matter with members of the subcommittee and the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and they have approved this measure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, With whom besides the chairman did 
the gentleman take up the matter. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. I took it up with Mr. Denison and Mr. 
Burtness and Mr. PARKS. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Neither of those gentlemen is present. 
This is a very irregular method of calling up a bill, so far as 
my recollection goes. I think that some member of the subcom- 
mittee should express himself on the subject. 

Some member of the subcommittee should at least take the 
responsibility of joining in the request that has been made. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am present, but the gentleman from Ala- 
bama did not see me. I might say that the subcommittee has 
not had any formal meeting on it, but I understand each indi- 
vidual member of the subcommittee approves the bill. These 
extension bills are largely formal matters after the building of 
the bridge has once been approved by Congress, and when there 
is a favorable report from the War Department. The original 
bill was passed with the usual safeguards that were used at 
that time with reference to recapture by States or municipalities, 
and everything of that sort, so that the original bill was in the 
regular and usual form at that time. This is purely an exten- 
sion of time. It is not the authorization of a new project by 
any means. It simply provides for the extension of the time 
during which authority was granted in the former legislation. 
The bill has passed the Senate, has the approval of the War 
Department, and anything that could be done by the committee 
of the House now would be purely a perfunctory matter. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask when the time will expire 
for beginning the construction of the bridge under the act as it 
now stands? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. The time expired last March. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘The time has already expired? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes. There was some technicality as to 
whether construction had started, and the War Department 
said it would probably be best to introduce an extension measure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The limit provided by the original 
measure within which the work must have been begun expired 
last May? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes. 


the 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then this measure has the aspect of 
an entirely new measure. Whatever rights may have existed 
under the act have expired. It is not in its essence an extension 
of time but it is the reenactment of a bill that has already 
lapsed. I do not understand that any very great emergency 
exists. There is nothing going to happen with reference to this 
bridge within the next 60 days, as far as I know, except that 
the work will be delayed that long. I understood the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota to say that they want to start the work 
before bad weather begins. Bad weather has already begun in 
the South, may I say to the gentleman. I do not know how it 
is up in the polar regions, but we have already had some bad 
weather down South. s 

I will say to the gentleman that I am not satished with the 
explanation he makes. I think we ought to have this matter 
presented in the regular way. It is a formal thing, and all that, 
und the committee will no doubt give its approval if it is given 
a chance to do so. But here is a case in which the gentleman 
wants unanimous consent to pass a bridge bill which may have 
been just introduced in the House. The committee has never 
considered it. Its merits are no greater than if the time had 
expired 10 years ago, within which under the prior act the 
bridge should have been built. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I might say to the gentleman that he is 
absolutely correct that this amounts, as a strictly legal propo- 
sition, to a revival of the former grant. Of course, this grant 
is one that was given by Congress at a comparatively recent 
time, and the need of extension of time arose only recently. It 
has always been the custom of the committee and of the House 
on bridge measures, when the Congress has favored the con- 
struction, to give extensions to those who bave apparently in 
good faith failed to start building operations within the time 
prescribed by the original act. Not only that, but this is also 
true, that the request made to-day is not any different from 
requests that were made during the former special session of 
this Congress. As the gentleman well realizes, the committee 
3 even been organized as yet, so no formal meeting could 

eld. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have no recollection, may I say to 
the gentleman, of any Member ever requesting that a bridge 
bill which had been referred to the committee should be passed 
by unanimous consent before the committee has had a chance 
to consider it. 

Mr, BURTNESS. Before we recessed last June there were 
several bills which were passed by the Senate which were 
approved by the War Department, and which provided only 
for the extension of time, which were passed by the House 
under the procedure suggested now. i 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, This is not my responsibility at all. It 
belongs to the bridge subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I do not choose to take the re- 
sponsibility of objecting to this request. If the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burress] will take the responsibility of 
saying that the request should be granted, I will not press my 
objection to it. s 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think it is a proper request and is con- 
sistent with the procedure taken last spring. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I will say to the gentleman from Minnesota that I do 
not intend to object, but there are other bills that have been 
passed by the Senate for the extension of the time in which 
construction may be started on bridges. If this bill is to receive 
the approval of the House, then everybody else should be treated 
the same way, so I call the Speaker's attention to it now in 
order that on Monday, Tuesday, or on some other day before the 
committee is appointed, a Member may be recognized to present 
a bill which is similar to the bill now under consideration, I 
think such a Member should be recognized for that purpose, and 
I will ask it for myself, since I have one of those bills. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I should like to ask the gentleman a question. Is this 
a toll bridge? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU, Yes; I might state, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill would have been included with the other bills during 
the special session when extensions of time were granted had it 
been known that actual construction had not been started. In 
other words, it was felt at that time that sufficient progress had 
been made on the project so that construction would have been 
considered as started and would be so interpreted, but the engi- 
neers of the War Department said it would be best from the 
standpoint of all concerned to have this extension-of-time 
measure. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the War Department approve it as an 
emergency matter in its present shape? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS, What is the nature of the approval? 
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Mr. CHRISTGAU. The War Department has written me 
that they have approved the plans, and I took it up with them 
personully, and they stated they would have no objection to 
Immediate construction and suggested this measure. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is it proposed that the municipality or the 
State shall control jointly With the private owners the operation 
of the toll bridge, or is it entirely a private toll bridge? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. It is under the control of what is known 
as the Wabasha Bridge Committee, of which the mayor is the 
chairman and other citizens of Wabasha are members of the 
committee. I interviewed the committee just before coming 
down here, and they were anxious that something should be 
done, because the whole thing has become so involved that delay 
would cause serious embarrassment to the community. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A mation to reconsider was laid on the table. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CRAMITON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bil (H. R. 6564) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and pending 
that motion, I ask unanimous consent that time under general 
debate on the bill be equally divided between the gentleman 
from Oklahoma IMr. Hasrixds] und myself. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr, Speaker, can the gentleman give the 
House any estimate as to how long the general debate will 
continue, so that we can arrange our other affairs? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be very glad to. I can not say how 
much general debate there will be. I am hopeful it can be 
completed this afternoon; but I am prepared to say that in any 
event we will not to-day proceed with reading the bill beyond 
the first paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I think that is eminently satisfactory to 
those Who are here and particularly to those who are not here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bili H. R. 6564, with Mr. CHINDmon in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself one hour. 
In the use of that time I ask unanimous consent that I may 
revise and extend my remarks, and in doing so that I may 
have permission to include certain extracts from hearings and 
other statements pertinent to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that he may revise and extend his remarks and 
in so doing that- he may include certain portions of hearings 
and other extracts relative to the matter discussed in the bill, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, there is now brought to your consideration the 
first of the great supply bills te carry on the Government to 
be considered at this session of Congress. This is the bill for 
the Department of the Interior. All the money spent by any 
activities of that department, other than permanent or in- 
definite appropriations, are provided for in this bill, and no 
expenditures ‘ire included except those for that department. 
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It is one of the great departments of the Government. It 
carries on many lines of work of grent constructive importance 
to the country, and in many cases of particular importance— 
life and death value—to areas in the West. 

INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS MBAN INCREASED TAXES 


In the consideration of this Dill, as well as other appro- 
priation bills, I feel that the House should keep in mind this 
fundamental fact which should guide us in our action with 
reference to them. That is that the Treasury of the United 
States is not inexhaustible. Just as you pass appropriation 
bills providing for the expenditure of money from the Treas- 
ury you must likewise provide for taxation of the people to 
replace that money. A program of tax reduction which has 
been so successfully carried on by the Federal Government for 
seven or eight years hus only been possible because of the sup- 
port which you have given to the Committee on Appropriations, 
und the support which that committee has given te the Execu- 
tive and the Budget in their program for retrenchment. 

Whenever that support ceases, whenever we change our 
policy aud enter upon a general increase of expenditures it will 
be necessary likewise to enter upon an increased taxation policy. 

As a corollury to that proposition it should be remembered 
that ofttimes in the consideration of these bills by the Nxecu- 
tive or by Congress it is necessury, if we are to keep the totals 
within proper limits—it is necessary to refuse approval of 
desirable items, items which standing alone have much of 
appeal, If every item that had an appeal, every item which 
would of itself meet the approval of the Executive or this 
House or its Committee on Appropriations were to be included, 
the expense annually would be, not four billion dollars, but 
six or eight at the least. 

So the mere fact that an item is not included, or the mere 
fact that it does not carry as large an amount of money as 
you would like to see, does not mean necessarily that the com- 
mittee disagrees with you. It may feel that more money could 
be used to advantage in any particular item, but is compelled 
under pressure to keep the totals of the biil within certain limits. 

As to the bill before us, in my present discussion, I will not 
discuss so much the details, for that will be done under the 
65-minute rule, but rather discuss some of the general problems 
of the department which are reflected in the estimates. 


BILL COMPARED WITH i950 AND WITH ESTIMATES 


The estimates upon which this bill is based were submitted by 
the President in the Budget and will be found in detail in 
Chapter V of that document, pages 509 to 810, inclusive, aggre- 
gating $283,338,647.74. 

In addition to the regular annual appropriations, the esti- 
mated permanent and indefinite appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1931 aggregate $20,963,700, making the total of the esti- 
mates for the Interior Department for the fiscal year 1931, 
$304,202.347.74. 

The permanent annual appropriations are those which occur 
automatically each year without annual action by Congress, 
having been created specifically by Congress in previous years 
and continuing as such until modified or discontinued. 

The total regular annual appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1930, including $48,612.76 in the 
second deficiency act, 1929, amounted to $285/684,075.78. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in this bill is 
$283,189,973.74. This sum, compared with the regular annual 
appropriations for 1930 and the estimates for 1931 is as follows: 

It is $2,444,102.04 less than the 1930 appropriations and 
$148,674 less than the Budget estimates for 1931. 

Under the leave granted now I will insert in my remarks, as 
I have in former years, a review of appropriations for this de- 
partment, beginning with the year 1922, by bureaus, so that 
anyone who is interested in following the growth of the dimin- 
ishing of these appropriations in the different bureaus year by 
year may have the figures available. 


Appropriations for Department of the Interior, 1928-19031 


Indian National 
Land Office Bureau Park Service Education 
$2, 131, 070.00 | $3, 125, 018. 00 | $10, 342, 304. 00 ($200, 530, 920. 00 $1, 433, 220. 00 960. 
1, 572,920.00 | 2,954, 550.00 | 10, 134, 852. 00 1,446, 520. 00 621, 960. 00 
1, 461, 020. 00 11, 317, 655. 00 | 254, 774, 660. 00. | 12, 250 a. 689, 730.00 | 644. 260. 00 
1, 695, 240. 00 $20.00 11. 276, 220. 00 | 224, 616, 000. 00 ; 2, 850, 535.00 702, 380.00 
— aa 180.00 1,653, 061. 00 . 102, 122, 00 72, 735. 00 
--------| 3, 200, 600. 00 12. 929, 281, 00 | 224, 616, 000. 00 2, 982, 857. 00 0 
ä 588.00 | 2,633, 590.00 11,918, 270. 00 | 190, 095, 000. 00 3, 218, 400. 00 
| „000. 00 | 2,342, 300.00 | 12,901, 160.00 | 193, 921, 000. 00 3, 698, 920. 00 
600.00 | 2. 207, 550.00 |. 16, 421, 486.00 | 258, 816, 000. 00 | 4, 874, 685. 00 
, 200.00 | 2 138, 050.00 | 14, 284, 508.00 | 231, 753, 000. 00 4, 659, 700. 00 
l 000.00 | 2, 159,400.00 | 10, 673, 215. 78 | 243, 211, 000, 00 7, 595; 940. 00 
500.00 | 2,156, 850,00 | 19, 788. 120. 74 | 235, 099, 400. 00 8, 070, 935. 00 


1 Proposed in accompanying bill. 
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Appropriations for Department o the Interior, 1928-198!—Continued 


Total, exclu- 


8 Columbia Total, exclu- 
St. Elizabeths $ Howard sive of pen- 7 x 
Institution + sive of pen- 

Hospital for the Deat University . EA sions 


1, 114, 500.00 | $106,000.00 | $280,000.00 | 8116, 00 00 816, 986, 299. 00 
1, 100, 000. 00 104, 000. 00 190, 000. 00 41, 367, 124.00 
1, 146, 500. 00 107, 000. 00 232, 500. 00 3, 404, 00 
SOS ae ava INE : 1, 008, 000. 00 385, 000. 00 39, 534, 140. 00 
File f ane . . OUNCE 081!) S 152, 090500 a casa 
1, 004, 000, 00 365, 000. 00 Al, 450, 146. 08 
1026 1, 023, 000. 00 501, 000. 00 37, 178, 245. 00 
1927 924, 000. 00 218; 000. 00 323, 418. 00 
1928. 920, 000. 00 368, 000. 00 44. 176, 821. 00 
169 1, 313, 000. 00 390, 000. 00 42. 425,589. 00 
— —— ä —ů— 1, 420, 000. 00 600, 600. 00 ¥ 40, 076, 963. 02 
c 1, 513, 28. 00 1. 249, 000,00 74 | 448, 090, 578. 74 


2 Miscellaneous relief acts. 
3 Increase of compensation. 
* Does not include $19,950,000 appropriated to the civil service retirement fand. 


THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Turning to the various bureaus and institutions in this depart- 
ment, I wish, first, to discuss the problems of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, It is a most difficult burean to administer. Its 
problems are peculiarly difficult. 

In our hearings Commissioner Rhoads stated as to the wide- 
spread character of the jurisdiction administered by his bureau, 


There are more than 200 Indian reservations, with 193 different 
tribes, speaking 58 dialects. The total area of the Indiau country is as 
large us all of the New England States and the State of New York com- 
lined, The Government maintains 104 separate headquarters located in 
25 States, 22 of which are west of the Mississippi River. There are 
approximately 5,000 employees in the field service and 175 employees 
in the Indian Office in Washington. Between the years 1777 and 1871 
more than 370 treaties were entered into with the various Indian tribes 
and there are more than 2,000 Inws relating to Indian affairs now on 
our Federal statutes. 

INDIAN POPULATION 

The approximate Indian population under the jurisdiction of the 

Indian Service is lweated in the following States: 


46, 350 
- 19, 060 
Colorado. = 836 
Florida ne 516 
Tabona a ee ANAA A 3, 808 
— er ——— 387 
EST P ͤͤ —ꝛ—T T— . ͤ K ˖——— Appel 
R a ̃ —. ——.,. . ee — 192 
— 15, 573 
— 1.12 
— 14,043 
— „337 
— 4, 900 

NO a ee aS SS ., a „ 
INO. TOR as aa ee cata eed oats aera 4, 402 
8—T—T.r.. ̃——! — — 5 Derek 
ee. . ae aeia 0. 526 
Oklahoma — 121,581 
Oregon 521 
South Dako = 23,618 
— A E PSs 250 
CE ̃ ᷣ ͤͤ UU. . LOO SOM py ͤ OTR BE 1,553 
Ar adcecaie rae a cae aan sa Rep OA 
SWAP ONSEN 55st ao ites rer eee ̃ ant ͤ mete 
%% E E E aaa ee ee en hae a II ce Eas ware RES er GTN 979 
TT—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—Z—CV——T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—————— 337. 652 


The following is à table showing Indian population of States in 
which there are no Indian Seryice jurisdictions as of 1920: 


AT ea t dk EESE 405 
Arkansas SE I OS Ae gee ee rere ee ee 106 
ener... . eee Oe 
O S a s AT 2 
ee EN n ! Sa E E SSS BT 
Georgia 125 


sa 
rr y 00 eee 82 
Massachusetts: 22: .:... SINE POS EN i DON 


I ee ee rat ORO. 


3 Does not Include $20,500,000 appropriated to the civil service retirement fund. 
ë Does not include $29,850,000 appropriated to the civil serviceretirement fund. 


Not all of those 337,652 Indians so stated to be within the 
jurisdiction of the committee are actually wards of the Gov- 
ernment. That is the number of the Indians living in the 
States mentioned. They are all citizens as niuch as are any 
whites or negroes. living in those States. Many of them are 
wards of the Government, generally known as restricted In- 
dians, but many of them are not wards of the Government; 
they are free of all restrictions and are in the same position 
as other citizens. There are estimated to be, of that total 
of 337,000, about 112,000 who are unrestricted and about 
225,000 who are restricted, who can not dispose of their real 
property withont governmental consent. It is true that some 
of the 112,000 unrestricted, perhaps many of them, while them- 
selves nurestricted in their exercise of their property rights, 
are members of tribes that have tribal property and tribal: 
reventies, and as they have a divided or an undivided interest 
in such property or such revenues they are, in a way, also 
subject to the administration of the bureau, But, generally 
speaking, there are 112,000 not subject to control by the bureau 
and 225,000 who are, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish you would explain that fully from the 
floor. That is a question I have heard discussed from time to 
time, but I have never known fully what it meant. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is on account of various reasons, 

Mr. SNELL. Is there any difference as to whether the 
Indians vote or not? 

INDIAN CITIZWNSHIP AND TAXATION 


Mr. CRAMTON. Not in my judgment. We passed, a few 
years ago, an act that creates them citizens with the voting 
right. That right, as E understand it, is subject to the laws 
affecting various other citizens in the various States. Whatever 
qualifications are imposed on other citizens in the State of New- 
York or in the State of Michigan would likewise be imposed on 
the Indians, but as far as our wardsbip over the Indian is con- 
cerned, the administration of his property, and so forth, the 
fact that he is made a citizen makes no difference. 

Mr. SNELL. What would he have that he has not now? 

Mr. CRAMTON, If, as I said, a State has a law applying to 
other citizens, a white man or a negro, that same thing would 
apply also to the Indian; but it does not carry with it responsi- 
bility for taxation. 

Mr. SNELL. The Indian necessarily is not taxed? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Not unless it might be a poll tax, or some- 
thing of that kind. I have not studied this question exhaus- 
tively, but I think that at certain times a man can not vote 
unless he has registered and paid a tax. I suppose that might 
include an Indian. The inconsistency is that we give the right 
to vote, the right to choose officials of the Government to thou- 
sands and thousands of individuals who are not considered 
qualificd to take care of their own affairs, who are considered 
to be the wards of the Nation, and whose financial affairs are 
administered by the Government: 

Mr. SNELL. Suppose an Indian runs a farm. 

Mr. CRAMTON, An Indian who owns a farm, if he is known 
as a competent Indian, or an Indian whose restrictions have 
been removed, is in the same position as the white man living 
alongside of him. But if he is under restrictions; that is, if 
he is not authorized to seH his lund without the consent of the 
department, it is not deemed wise policy to make those lands 
subject to taxation. In many instances the Government is 
spending money for the relief of those same Indians. Further- 
more, as soon as you give the right to tax, there needs to be, if 
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it is worth while, the authority to enforce collection of the 
tax; and then you open up the way for the Indian to lose his 
land. The question that the gentleman touches on is a very 
tender one in many sections of the West. 

Mr. SNELL. The question has been raised in our country 
lately, and I should like to have some explanation. As I under- 
stood the gentleman to say, these 337,000 as against those 7,000 
are practically still wards of the Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there should be this qualification. 
As I understand, those 7,000 are scattered throughout States 
where no organization is made and no attempt is made to 
exercise administration over the Indian. As to the 337,000, 
those Indians include Indians who have been declared com- 
petent and are handling their own affairs, as well as those 
who are still restricted. There are about 225,000 of the 
restricted. 

INCREASE IN INDIAN POPULATION 

Mr. SNELL. How does that 337,000 compare with the number 
five years ago? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is an increase, 

Mr. SNELL. They are increasing right along? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, there is some difference in tribes. 
That is what confuses. There is a tendency on the part of 
those who have no contact with the Indian to attempt to apply 
a uniform yardstick and think that what you can do with 
one Indian you can do with 337,000. But it is not one Indian 
problem. There are 337,000 Indian problems. Some of the 
tribes are increasing and some are living under conditions, and 
insisting on living under certain conditions, that mean that they 
must diminish. 

Take a Pueblo of New Mexico, for example, where for cen- 
turies they have lived in one little community, with a wall 
around them, and have intermarried for centuries, and 
there may be now only about 130 in the pueblo. What do you 
expect? On the other hand, the Navajos have made a great 
increase in population since the time when they were all gath- 
ered in and restrained for a time. Since they have been turned 
loose they have materially increased in population. 

A few years ago I met a chief of that tribe, Chee Dodge, a 
very capable old man, and I asked him why they were increasing 
in population. He said there were two reasons for it. One 
was their outdoor life. Their chief industry is sheep raising. 
They follow their flocks from place to place where there is 
possibility of grazing their sheep. They have an outdoor life. 
Further, they live in little huts, called hogans, made of sticks 
or any material at hand, with a hole in the top, where the 
smoke goes out. It is the custom of the Navajos when anyone 
dies in a hogan never for anyone to live again in that hogan. 
So they decrease the danger of contagion or infection. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. My understanding is that there are no restric- 
tions on the right of the Indian to vote. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have just stated pretty fully my under- 
standing of that. - 

Mr. GREEN. I did not quite understand. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Indian has every right to vote in any 
State that a citizen of any race has, and I assume is subject to 
the same restrictions. On these questions there are many before 
me who know more than I do, and when I am wrong I will be 
glad to be corrected. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. What does the gentleman say about the 
large number of Indians living on reservations where the State 
is prevented from enforcing the election laws? The State has 
no jurisdiction upon a reservation, and therefore the election 
laws can not be successfully enforced. What does the gentleman 
say as to that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it was a mistake. It was a mistake, 
I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, ever to have given 
that Indian the right to yote; but it has been done, and these 
complications naturally arise. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Are the Alaskan Eskimos included as Indians? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are not. 

Mr. HOOPER. Are they governed by the same laws as 
Indians? 


Mr. CRAMTON. They are not. The natives of Alaska, some 


of whom are Eskimos, some of whom are of Indian blood, no 
doubt, and many of whom are mixtures of various sorts, are not 
included in this and are not administered by the Indian Bureau. 
This bill does carry such expenditure as the Government makes 
for their benefit through the Bureau of Education, possibly, 
strange to say, both for their education and their medical relief. 
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The development of the reindeer industry for their benefit is 
directly in the Secretary's office, through a recent change. 
Mr. GREEN, Will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
THE INDIAN AND EDUCATION 


Mr. GREEN. In such places where the Indian population is 
sparse and where no special school facilities are provided by 
the Government, is the gentleman advised as to whether or not 
they are availing themselves of the schools either of the States 
or county units but not Federal schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a constant increase. Of course, 
these statements are general statements that are subject to 
exceptions frequently; but, speaking generally, there is a con- 
stant increase in the desire of the Indians for education for 
their children, and there is a constant tendency on their part 
to avail themselves more of every opportunity for education. 
It may be in the public schools, it may be in this school or in 
that school. 

I think I might be pardoned for another observation. I do 
not want to take too much time of the House, although I am 
advised by the House leaders that we are not crowded for time. 
There are some things that I want to say to-day, but I feel 
I should answer these questions. However, on the Indian prob- 
lem I think this observation is desirable. We got the idea 
that the Indian would not respond to education because of the 
stories that were told us of the Indian who went to Carlisle 
and then he went back to his reservation and put on his blanket 
again. There were reasons for that. I have discussed this with 
many, including my late friend Carter, who was on this com- 
mittee for several years, who was of Indian blood and of long 
experience. 

The Indian who went to Carlisle was perhaps the only boy 
from that section of the country to have an education. When 
he went home he wore clothes different from what anybody 
else at home wore. His parents did not approve of his being 
educated or of wearing those clothes, so that when he took 
off his store clothes at night he would wake up in the morning 
and there was nothing to put on but a blanket. His mother 
had destroyed his new clothes. There was nobody around 
there who had the education he had, and that happened to him 
which would happen to anyone. A distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this House who is now a Member of the Senate and who 
was brought up in one of the great States, in Arizona, told me 
once about his experience with the blanket, so to speak. He 
was brought up in Arizona and was accustomed to dress as they 
did in Arizona. He wore his sombrero and his chaps. He 
went to one of the great California universities and after he 
had been there for a time he noticed he was not dressed as the 
others dressed. So he shed his “reservation blanket,” he took 
off his sombrero and his chaps and put on college clothes. Then 
he graduated and went back to Arizona and after a time it 
came into his consciousness that again he was not dressed as 
the community was dressed. He had on a very high and a 
very stiff collar, as well as other things to match. He left 
them off and “went back to his blanket.” He took off his col- 
lege clothes and again put on the sombrero and chaps and 
dressed as the community did. So that the idea of the blanket 
does not mean as much as we are given to understand. 

To-day, that boy, whose clothes were burned by his mother, 
has been insisting that his boy and his girl have a chance for an 
education, and when that boy and girl come back they find 
other Indian boys and girls similarly educated and the condi- 
tions are much different. 

So education is advancing. A little later I will perhaps give 
you some figures as to the extent to which they attend school. 

DIFFICULTIES IN INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


I think I started to say how difficult the Indian Bureau is to 
administer, for two reasons. First, there are in contact with 
Indian reservations everywhere in the West, very naturally, 
persons who know all about the Indian problem and understand 
it and desire to exploit the Indians for their benefit. This does 
not mean everyone in contact with these Indian reservations 
desires to exploit the Indian, but there are generally some of 
them around, and whenever the Indian Bureau shuts down on a 
person like this, interfering with his efforts to exploit the 
Indians, that is somebody who is ready to holler that the Indian 
Bureau is corrupt, bureaucratic, and wrong. Then there is 
another class, much more numerous, hundreds of thousands of 
people, especially through the East, who have their romantic 
notion about the Indian and they want the Government to be 
generous with the Indian. They want the Government to do 
things for the Indian. They put the Indian up on a pedestal and 
whenever there is a conflict between an Indian and a white man, 
the white man, in their judgment, is wrong. They know nothing 
about the problem and its difficulties, and they are apt to be 
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demanding the tmpractical, the impossible. They give ready 
ear to the lobbyist, to the fellow who creates some kind of an 
Indian organization and gets himself elected as secretary of it 
and lives off of the job. 

This kind of man can only hold that job so long as he is 
convincing the people of the East that the Government is treat- 
ing the Indian unfairly. So they contribute to his fund to 
keep him on his job in order to make the Government treat the 
Indian fairly, and if a time ever comes when that fellow ever 
admits the Government is treating the Indian fairly and gen- 
erously, he has admitted himself out of a job, and very few of 
them are going to do that. So it is difficult. 

This kind of propaganda has been especially frequent and 
common for the last few years. The Indian Bureau has been 
reorganized, and I think I will say a word about that. 

FORMER COMMISSIONER CHARLES H. BURKE 

Hon. Charles H. Burke for eight years, while I have had the 
chairmanship of the committee handling appropriations for the 
Interior Department, including the Indian Bureau, was Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. He was a long-time resident of 
South Dakota and in contact with Indian problems. He came 
to Congress, was chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
for a long time. He became one of the leaders in this body, a 
man of high integrity, good practical common sense, with a real 
desire to contribute to the solution of the Indian problem. As 
to his integrity, I think no higher compliment has ever been 
paid him in my hearing than once when some of these uplifters 
were questioning the integrity of Charles H. Burke and I men- 
tioned it to Martin B. Madden, who was then my chief, as 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and you should 
have heard Martin Madden explode on that idea. He paid high 
tribute to the integrity of Charles H. Burke, growing out of 
his long association with him. And Martin Madden knew men. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Living in southwest Missouri and very close 
to Oklahoma, where there are a great many Indians and where 
much of their property is involved in mining and oil interests, I 
wish to compliment the gentleman upon the statement he has 
made concerning former Commissioner Burke. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman. I know in years 
past this matter has been mentioned here, and the men on this 
floor have been unanimous, so far as I know, in that judgment. 

s EDGAR B. MERITT 


There was associated with Mr. Burke as assistant commis- 
sioner Edgar B. Meritt, who had been some 30 years in the 
Indian Service. In his earlier years, when he was a clerk, as 
I recall, he discovered pending a proposition that would have 
lost to the Indians and to the Goyernment and to the develop- 
ment of Arizona the San Carlos Reservoir site. It was only his 
watchfulness and his insistence, over the reluctance of the 
commissioner at that time, that saved this reservoir site, 
Throughout my contact with him the only fault I have ever 
found with him was that he was so zealous for the Indian that 
he did not give proper consideration to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

But, because of this propaganda, unfounded, baseless, and un- 
just, there was a reorganization of the bureau and Burke and 
Meritt are out. But I prophesy this: Knowing what were the 
policies of the Indian Bureau during the last several years, know- 
ing what the effort has been, knowing these estimates before 
the House now that come from a reorganized Indian Bureau, I 
say that real progress toward a proper solution of the Indian 
problem will only come along the further realization and devel- 
opment of the plans matured by Commissioner Burke and As- 
sistant Commissioner Meritt. [Applause.] They have laid the 
foundations; others must now erect the structure largely from 
their plans. 

COMMISSIONER RHOADS AND ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER SCATTERGOOD 

The new commissioner and assistant commissioner, Charles J. 
Rhoads and J. Henry Scattergood, have been for years promi- 
nently connected with the Indian Rights Association, one of the 
oldest, most effective, and most sincere of the Indian organiza- 
tions. ‘They come to their new tasks with good natural ability 
and a yery real desire to do the right thing, handicapped in some 
degree by lack of contact immediately with the factors in the 
problem. This is a disability that they can, in time, overcome. 
“The king is dead, long live the king.“ 

So far as our committee are concerned, we are always ready 
to give them that same whole-hearted cooperation in measures 
for the welfare of the Indian that we gave their predecessors. 

BASIC INDIAN POLICIES 

Last spring the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. J. Lyman 

Wilbur, made an announcement with reference to the proper 
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Indian policy that was disturbing in its apparent purpose, but 
phrased in such general language as to leave quite uncertain 
whether in actual practice anything was to be feared. Such a 
statement was this: 


The Indian shall no longer be viewed as a ward of the Nation, but 
shall be considered a potential citizen, 


There is no reason why the Indian should not be considered, 
as I have heretofore considered him, at the same time a ward 
of the Nation and a potential citizen. If there is to be any 
radical change in this, and at once or in the near future any 
large number of them are to cease to be wards of the Nation, 
their material interests will be seriously affected thereby. 

Another such statement was: 


In so far as it is feasible, the problems of health and of education for 
the Indians shall become a responsibility of the various States. Certain 
assistance for these purposes should be provided the States wherever it 
is equitable and desirable to do so. 


If this means turning the responsibility of providing the 
funds for education and health relief of the Indians over to the 
several States it means that only very limited provision for their 
health or education can be expected. If it means that a system 
is to be insisted upon whereby the Federal Government will fur- 
nish the money and the States will spend it, we will speedily 
have a demoralized system with politics running riot, extrava- 
gance encouraged, and the interests of the Indians suffering 
accordingly. 


The educational program for the Indians should be placed under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Education. The health program should be 
placed under the Public Health Service. 


There is every reason to have the Bureau of Education co- 
operate in the framing of the program but the administration 
of the program in the field by the Bureau of Education has 
nothing to commend it and many practical reasons to the con- 
trary. The health program already is under the direction 
of the Public Health Service in effect that the head of the 
health service of the Indian Bureau is in charge of Doctor 
Guthrie, who is loaned for that purpose to the Indian Bureau 
by the Public Health Service. To make the entire Indian 
health service, however, a part of the Public Health Service 
also brings into play a number of practical considerations of 
administration that make it highly undesirable. 

Probably the most alarming statement was the following: 


In so far as it is possible, except on a few large reservations that 
are appropriate for a satisfactory life for the Indians, there should 
be continued allotment of land with full-ownership rights granted to 
the Indians, 


In my trayels among the Indians of the West—and I have vis- 
ited them in every section—I have found nothing that has been 
more permanently disastrous to the welfare of the Indians in- 
volved than such a policy that has from time to time been 
made effective by idealistic but ill-informed Indian adminis- 
trators. I have a very high regard for former Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane, but the Indians of Minnesota and 
elsewhere are now suffering from a too rapid application of the 
policy of allotment of land with full-ownership rights, due to his 
putting into effect his idealism. 

But it has pleased me greatly that the estimates that have 
come to us from Secretary Wilbur and have been urged by 
Commissioner Rhoads are not disrupting but keep our Indian 
policy on a sound basis, 

There was in New Mexico about Taos a colony of artists and 
writers. Their idea was to keep the Indian always in the 
blanket; he was romantic, a striking figure, and lent himself well 
to their purpose. But my idea, and it has been the idea of the 
Indian Bureau for several years past, and is now to develop the 
Indian so that he can properly perform the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a citizen of the United States, and make himself self- 
supporting and prepared to take care of his, as well as himself. 


HEAVY EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE INDIAN 


Carrying on that work there are three great branches of our 
program—first, industrial assistance and training; second, edu- 
cation, and third, health. Having these in mind, and having 
in mind the things that have been printed by magazines and 
newspapers in the last two months, you would have the idea 
that we were shamefully neglecting these needs of these wards 
of the Nation. You gentlemen who do not come from the West, 
as does my friend from Montana [Mr. Leavrrr] and the gentle. 
man from New Mexico [Mr. Simms] and various others on the 
floor, including Judge Evans of Montana, may not know about 
these things. How much do you suppose we appropriate for 
these Indians? 


1929 


This bill carries an appropriation of money from the Treasury 
of the United States of almost $20,000,000 for the benefit of 
these 337,000 Indians—that is to say, almost $49 per capita, and 
if you exclude the competent Indians, it would be about $88 per 
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For every man, woman, and child there would be $50 
Does 


capita. 
spent this year out of the Treasury of the United States. 
that sound like starvation arfd neglect? 

Please note this statement: 


Comparativ: statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1930, the Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1931, and the amounts recommended in the accompanying bill for 1931 


for Indian 


eau 


Object 


Total, gratuity a C — ̃ —. 0ꝛé—g—f! iicodanmewasbia 
Total, reimbursable appropriations 
Total, treaty appro! 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, exclusive of tribal funds 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, from tribal funds. 


The bill carries $19,786,129.74 for the Indians from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. That is an increase of $3,112,913.96 above the cur- 
rent year. That increase reflects the livelier, more sympathetic 
interest in the welfare of the Indian, not on the part of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for Burke and Meritt were sympa- 
thetic, as are Rhoads and Scattergood, and asked much that 
was not granted; it reflects a more sympathetic interest on the 
part of higher authorities, in the office of the Secretary, in the 
White House. 

Of that $19,786,000, $2,284,000 is reimbursable. That is to say, 
there is more or less of a theory that it may be repaid to the 
Treasury. Some of it will be, but a good deal of it will not be. 
But, even eliminating that, it is over $16,000,000 out of the 
Treasury. In addition to that, the bill carries an appropriation 
of Indian funds to the amount of $3,226,000. That is the money 
of the Indians to be spent for their benefit and that appropria- 
tion is a decrease of a million and a half compared with the 
current year. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. I may be anticipating the gentleman's speech, 
but referring to the criticism that is being made, I am abso- 
lutely in accord with the gentleman’s position, but there is this 
question that is being asked as to the help that is being fur- 
nished at the various reservations to assist the Indians. Is it 
the same help that is furnished in the Agricultural Department 
to settlers on reclamation projects or upon other projects of this 
kind? 

It has occurred to me that there may be a question as to the 
training of the men who are out in contact with the Indians, 


PERSONNEL IN THE INDIAN SERVICE 


Mr. CRAMTON. I am not arguing that we have a perfect 
organization or a perfect administration of the Indian Office or 
that we have reached the millennium, But I am insisting that 
the main objects that we have in mind now and haye had in 
mind heretofore are correct, and there has been an honest 
effort to carry them into effect. 

Now, anyone who has had contact with the representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture has not always felt that they 
were 100 per cent efficient. It is true that more money has been 
spent recently and a higher standard of preparation has been 
required in the Indian Service than formerly. In recent years 
there has been a marked improvement in the character of that 
personnel, and in the normal turnover that will be more and 
more true. There has been an increase of salaries, and our 
committee a year ago inserted, on the initiative of the com- 
mittee, an item requiring a higher standard of farmer to teach 
farming to the Indians. We found that there were some men 
employed to teach Indians farming who could not teach Indians 
anything. We are providing for the same kind of training as 
is required in the Department of Agriculture. 

USE OF INDIAN FUNDS 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
proportion of the appropriations for education are from tribal 
funds and what proportion are gratuities? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the whole bill $16,462,808.74 is a gratuity 
from the Treasury of the United States. Then $2,284,741 is 
added to that, which is reimbursable. As to some of it there is 
some doubt about its reimbursability, but part of it will come 
back. In addition $1,038,580 are treaty items. They are really 
gratuity items, but they are in accordance with old-time 
treaties providing that annually the Indians shall be furnished 


Appropriations | Budget estimates 
for 1930 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), bill 
compared with 1930 
appropriation 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), bill 
compared with 1931 
Budget estimates 


for 1931 


$16, 462, 808. 74 
2, 284, 741. 00 
1, 038, 580, 00 


with certain things. That is a total of $19,786,129.74 from the 
Treasury and there is $3,226,630.96 plus of Indian funds. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice there is a million and a half decrease 
in the appropriation for tribal funds. I understand that Is 
rae than made up by gratuities on the part of the United 

tates, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, I do not mean that where there is 
a decrease in the tribal appropriation that was in each case 
taken care of by a gratuity, but I think that in some cases is 
true. Last year we made a tribal appropriation from the 
Navajo tribal fund, for development of water supply, but their 
funds this year are so exhausted that we make a similar 
appropriation this year from the Treasury. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The committee is not reducing the moneys for 
the Indians in this bill beneath what was contained in the 
previous appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. The total this coming year in the 
bill before you is about $23,000,000, a little over that; for the 
year 1930, the current year, it was a little over $21,000,000, 
There is a net increase of nearly $2,000,000. 

FIELD KEPRESENTATIVES FOR THE COMMISSION 

Now, in further carrying out what my friend from Utah [Mr. 
Cotton] has suggested, the difficulty of getting the right kind of 
persons and knowing what is going on in all these scattered 
reservations, throughout the West, many of which are off the 
usual track™fnd quite inaccessible, it is inevitable that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs can not know personally 
whether his policies are being carried out faithfully or not. 
Commissioner Burke was handicapped in that he did not always 
have from the Secretary of the Interior the kind of support 
that he would have liked. 

Our committee has tried to make a little change here that 
is important beyond the amount of money involved. There 
have been heretofore authorized certain inspectors for the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. In the former administration it 
was proposed to take them out of the Indian Office and put 
them in the office of the Secretary. Our committee vetoed 
that. The bill has carried for these inspectors only $16,000 
heretofore. The commissioner was authorized to have three 
inspectors. For $16,000 you could not get three men of the 
caliber needed and have enough money to give them for tray- 
eling expenses. We went into the question, independent of the 
Budget estimate, with the new commission, and this bill gives 
him $25,000, which he says will enable him to have four repre- 
sentatives, 

There is a difference between a field representative and an 
inspector. The field representative will have more ability and 
more discretion, and should be better paid than was possible for 
the inspectors. The commissioner will have four of them, and 
they will be furnished with trayeling expenses; and it is our 
understanding with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, adding 
$9,000 to the Budget in this bill, that the personnel shall con- 
sist of men and women selected by him without political or 
other extraneous considerations, persons of capacity and in- 
tegrity, men and women that he is willing to rely on, and who 
will go out and study these things in the field and report to 
him information that he can depend on, and not leave him at 
the mercy of all the “uplifters” in the country to tell him 
what is going on on the reservations, or at the mercy of dis- 


gruntled persons, 
GRORUD, COLLETT, ET AL, 


In all these cases it is most amazing what the “ uplifter” 
ean get away with in this country, in the magazines, and all 
that sort of thing, : 
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Somebody is attacking the Government. Somebody says Uncle 
Sam is treating the Indians shamefully, but who the“ uplifter ” is 
that is making the attack is generally ignored. How much of 
the tale is true does not matter. It does not matter as long as 
the attack is sensational enough. Recently, they have had a 
hearing before the Federal Power Commission with reference 
to a power site for the Flathead Indian Reservation of Montana. 
There sat in that hearing—and caused it to be prolonged three 
times as long as it should have been—a lawyer of the most 
limited capacity. He was not authorized to speak for the 
Indians but pretended to do so. 

The law provides that no one can represent an Indian tribe 
except he has a contract previously approved by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and I say that no Secretary of the Interior 
and no Commissioner of Indian Affairs would dare approve a 
contract for the employment of this lobbyist named Grorud, who 
sat in this hearing and pretended to speak for the Indians. I 
am going to put in the Recorp something about him, but suffice 
it to say that he has been disbarred by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Montana because of grafting on Indians in 
small amounts as against Indian clients, representing both 
sides of the case: and still that man, still under disbarment 
in the supreme court of his own State, can come to Washington 
and appear before the Power Commission with effrontery and 
without a contract and pretend he speaks for the Indians. 

Note the following from Hon. R. Lee Word, former justice of 
the Supreme Court of Montana: 


HELENA, MONT., November 6, 1929. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: This morning’s paper speaks of a hearing on Indian 
affairs and mentions the name of A. A. Grorud as an attorney of the 
Indians. 

I invite your attention to the case In re Grorud reported in 275 
Pacific, page 1098, where our supreme court, after a hearing before 
a referee appointed by that court, affirmed the findings of its referee 
who found A. A. Grorud guilty of every crime of which he was charged 
in the complaint filed against him—acting for both parties, embezzle- 
ment, larceny, ete—and disbarred him from practicing in this State. 

I can not feel that if the court or courts of the District of Columbia 
knew of the character of this man Grorud and of his standing as a 
practitioner here what he said would have much weight. 

Yours very truly, 
R. Lee Worp. 


In a statement given on Indians some time ago, in 1927, by 
Judge Word were some further details of the zeal of Grorud 
for the Indians: 


In June of last year was employed to look into the estate of H. H. 
Potting, deceased, and find why it was that with no claims of any 
consequence and no debts there was no money for the heirs who lived 
in St. Louis. 

Looked into the matter, examined the records of the court in the case, 
talked with the judges, the county attorney, and others, and learned: 

That Grorud had been both the attorney for the purchaser of the 
property belonging to the estate and attorney for the estate at one and 
the same time, without the knowledge or consent of the judges of the 
‘court of this county. 

That Grorud had been given a check for $250 by his client, the 
purchaser of the property, to buy of the estate he represented its 
‘property: This check Grorud deposited to his own credit in the bank. 

Grorud made a bid of $250 for the property of the estate and the return 
of sale and the order confirming sale as originally made and filed re- 
cited that the property of the said estate had been sold for $250; but 

After said papers and orders had been filed in and become a part 
of the records in said case Grorud erased said figures $250 or attempted 
to do so, and wrote over them the figures $131.15 as the amount bid 
by his client for the property of said estate. 

To put it succinctly, I charged Grorud with having committed in the 
Potting case a fraud upon the court; with having altered and mutilated 
the records of said court; with having embezzled $118.25 of the moneys 
of said estate; with having filed false vouchers in said estate. 


But statements by this Grorud alleging incompetency and 
injustice in the Government treatment of its Indian wards are 
accepted at full face value by many who do not know. 

There is a man out in California named Collett who has been 
carrying on for a long time his grafting operations against 
the Indians. He wants to exploit the individual Indian while 
Grorud the tribe. Congress passed a law permitting the Cali- 


fornia Indians to present their claims to the Court of Claims 


and provided the expense of the presentation of such claims 
would be borne by the State of California, and the State of 
California accepted that burden. Then Mr. Collett sent out a 
circular saying, first, that he be given some money and then 
he would put the bill through Congress; he sent the circular 
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out after the bill had been passed. Later he commenced cir- 
cularizing those Indians and soliciting them to give him money 
to use in handling their claims in the Court of Claims, not- 
withstanding the fact that their claims could not be so handled, 
but must be handled by the State of California, and would be 
capably so handled. That is the kind of people we sometimes 
run up against. On the other hand, we have uplifters who are 
sincere. They do not always have their feet on the ground 
and are not always practical; but so far as our committee 
is concerned, any organization, any set of people, and any indi- 
vidual who seems to us as being sincere and desirous of being 
constructive, whether they are always practical or not, we are 
always ready to give a hearing and glad to cooperate with them. 
INDIAN EMPLOYMENT 

The bill carries an item, for the first time segregated from 
other items, of $50,000 for an employment bureau for the 
Indians, That has sometimes been talked about recently as if it 
were something never thought of before—to find an Indian a 
job—but it is something we have been appropriating for right 
along. Last year we appropriated $10,000 for the same pur- 
pose as part of another item. Many efforts have been made 
in that direction, but the Indian is like the white man in this 
respect, that it is one thing to get a job and another thing to 
hold it; and you just can not put these Indians in jobs and be 
sure the problem is solved. It is a question whether he will 
stay on the job or not. However, in many cases the old Indian 
organization has done excellent work. For instance, take the 
San Carlos Tribe of Apaches. The Apaches were one of the 
great warlike tribes, and, generally speaking, those tribes have 
splendid possibilities; but it takes a little time for them to get 
away from their old habits and enthuse about work. In the 
ease of the San Carlos Apaches there was a man named Kinch 
who was superintendent and a man named Shipley under him 
who were carrying on such work. In the fiscal year 1929 those 
Indians on that reservation earned $469,000 of cash outside of 
the reservation through jobs that the Indian organization con- 
nected them up with. We are now giving them an increased 
appropriation and an increased organization, and I hope they 
will succeed in placing some Indians in desirable jobs. There 
is no doubt of an opportunity for work in that direction, but 
this new organization must show results. 

I want to emphasize here, however, that it is the thought of 
the committee that the creation of this separate organization 
does not at all lessen the responsibility of the superintendent 


of every one of the Indian reservations or the superintendent of 


every one of the schools to do all he can to help these Indians 
to proper places in the life of our country. 

But let me give you a little analysis of this Indian appro- 
priation and show you how the money is being spent. For in- 
dustrial assistance—and in that I have included irrigation, 
drainage, and the development of water supplies—we are pro- 
posing to spend in 1931 $3,064,441, an increase of $840,000 
over the current year. 

EDUCATION 


For education we are proposing to spend $9,491,000, an in- 
erease of $1,432,500 as against this year, which amounts to $30 
per capita for every man, woman, and child, competent and in- 
competent Indians, all the Indians in the country, or $40 per 
capita for every restricted man, woman, and child. That is a 
pretty liberal allowance. 

Mr. REED of New York, Mr. LETTS, and Mr. MANLOVE 
rose. i 
Mr. CRAMTON. I yield first to my friend the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the Committee on Education. 

Mr. REED of New York. There has been so much said about 
money being spent from an educational fund for taking care 
of the reindeer, I think that matter ought to be cleared up in 
this particular statement so there will be no misapprehension 
about it on the part of the Members. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is a little confusion about 
it. No money from this fund is spent in Alaska in any way. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In Alaska there was a small amount for 
development of the reindeer industry for the natives and that 
is now segregated. I think it is $13,000, but that has nothing 
to do with the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman explain what the per capita 
allowance is for each Indian child? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That can not so easily be answered; and if 


my friend the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANLOVE] does 
not mind, I will go into that now. 

The policy that is being followed is to put the Indian child 
in a public school wherever it is possible, right in with the 
whites, In many cases that is being done and the Federal 
Government is paying tuition in many such cases. This is the 
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first choice and in this case it runs on the ayerage between 30 
cents and 40 cents a school day for tuition. 

Then the next thing is to put them in a day school in an 
Indian reservation. 

The next thing is to put them in a boarding school on the 
reservation. Of course, this costs more. 

The next thing is to put them in a nonreservation boarding 
school, which costs still more. 

More and more, however, the effort is to keep the Indian 
child at home if possible. We think this is the way he is going 
to develop best, and in this way he takes home from the school 
each night to his parents something he has learned in the 
school and helps to lead them. This is why in the bill for the 
current year of 1930 we provided the consolidated Indian day 
school at Turtle Mountain Reservation, where we are going to 
have busses to bring all the Indian children into one consoli- 
dated day school instead of the boarding school proposed. It 
was urged that these children ought to go to boarding schools 
because their homes are deficient, many of them with dirt floors, 
and so forth, and the children did not always have enough food. 
But we provide them with a good, hearty noonday lunch at this 
day school, and then we want them to take some of the ideas 
of the school home to their own people. We think this is the 
best way. 

The most expensive school, of course, is the nonreservation 
boarding school, and I will give here the figures as to the cost 
in those schools, 

The following comparison is given of per capita allowances at 
nonreservation boarding schools: 


Average attendance over 500 
Average attendance of 200 to 500 
Average attendance less than 200 ...------------- 


In addition, there is the salary of the superintendent and the 
drayage and repairs and all construction items; and in many 
eases we have large farms that contribute materially to the 
support of the school. 

I think I will not take time now to point out about the attend- 
ance, but possibly you will be interested in this statement: 


AVAILABLE SCHOOLS, CAPACITY, ENROLLMENT, ETC. 
The following tabulation gives a summary of the schools available for 
the education of Indian children, with the capacity, enrollment, and 
attendance during the last fiscal year: 


Total in all schools 


1 Estimated. 


In addition to the pupils enrolled in these schools 34,288 Indian 
children were enrolled in State public schools throughout the Indian 
country. Of the 81,526 Indian children between the ages of 6 and 18 
years eligible for school attendance 67,587 were enrolled in schools of all 
classes during the last fiscal year, leaving 15,075 children not in school. 


You will notice the average attendance at nonreservation 
boarding schools is 10,413; at reservation boarding schools, 
10.518; sanitorium boarding schools, 381; day schools, 3,000. In 
addition to this, there is a large attendance, 34,288 enrolled in 
„public schools throughout the Indian country. Of the 81,000 
Indian children between the ages of 6 and 18, eligible for school 
attendance, 67,587 were enrolled in schools of all kinds during 
the last fiscal year, leaving 15,000 not in school. 

Now, this is not as bad as it looks, This is a pretty good 
showing, everything considered, with a race of people that only 
a little while ago were in their tepees scattered throughout the 
wildernesses of the West. Many of them are now remote, where 
it is very difficnit to locate them and bring them in. 
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CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


The expenditure for health I want to emphasize. The bill car- 
ries $3,155,000, which is an inerease of $443,400 above the figure 
for the current year. 


Statement of appropriations for health purposes and hospital facilities 
from 1910 to 1928 


Patients 


Appropri- 
treated 


Year ation 


Dr S E SELER 2 00 © 
i RP AAA EE SEST 40, 000 50 1,268 8, 408 
1912 60, 000 153 1, 256 9,515 
90, 000 48 1, 358 9, 775 
200, 000 151 1,432 11, 590 
300, 000 74 2,045 12, 201 
300, 000 81 2, 283 15, 666 
350, 000 81 2,273 16, 940 
350, 000 87 2,411 17, 441 
375, 000 88 2, 474 19, 107 
350, 000 85 2, 190 18, 954 
350, 000 85 (Q) 3) 
370, 000 73 2, ) 
370, 000 77 
370, 000 80 
500, 000 82 
750, 000 87 
756, 000 88 
948, 000 89 
1, 440, 000 92 
2, 711, 600 698 
105, 000 


S 


st „Hospitals“ Hospitals“ includes Canton Asylum, tuberculosis sanatoria, sanatorium schools, 
Hre rdis and other converted or improvised housing facilities where bed 
patient were quartered and 


iven treatment. 
2 $5,000 for vaccinations $12,000 for trachoma work. 
Pata not available. 


erage men faa be thot tek alg 2 

Does not include rooms in dormitories used pupils. x 

Hospitals in actual operation. Additional — sg under construction and in 
process of being made ready for operation. 

The appropriation in 1910 was $17,000; in 1911, $40,000; next, 
$60,000; until 1929, when it was $1,440,000; 1930, $2,658,000; 
and 1931, the bill before you, $3,105,000. 

We have recognized the importance of health. Our committee 
initiated the antitrachoma campaign through money that was 
put in the bill a few years above the Budget estimate. We have 
been stressing more care in tuberculosis among the Indians, 
and this bill, as others, has continued to increase the amount. 

I am delighted to see, let me reiterate, that in the estimates 
that are before us this year coming from a reorganized Indian 
Bureau, the same policies are being adhered to of emphasizing 
industrial assistance, education, and health. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has con- 
sumed one hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will put in the Recorp a little memoran- 
dum with reference to the new construction of hospitals. This 
increase in expenditure results in several ways, partly because 
we are paying our personnel more, partly because we have an 
increased personnel, partly because we have built heretofore 
more hospitals and the cost of their maintenance is more, and 
partly because of the increase in new institutions. Doctor 
Guthrie, head of the Indian health service, gave the committee 
this statement: 

New Indian hospitals 
n authorized for 1929: 


ort Defiance La pars 100: ete $55, 000 
Soboba: Heapitel 30 ‘beds. . a 30, 000 
Fort Berthold Ho: ary 20 U 20. 000 
Claremore Hospital. TT e eS aR oe 50, 000 

otal 184 Rete - 16h ee 155, 000 

New construction authorized for 1930: 
Colorado River Hospital, approximately 30 beds and physi- 

CY OR ee Re SE Ste 000 
Oraibi Sanatorium, approximately 50 bar CLAN AEEA EE 65, 000 
Fort Belknap Hospital, approximately 45 beds 50, 000 


Tongue River Hospital, approximately 45 beds; including 


connection with water and sewer systems 55, 000 
Turtle Mountain Hospital, approximately 45 beds 50, 000 
Pawnee and Ponca Hospital, approximately 45 beds 60, 000 
Pine Ridge Hospital, aporozimatay Va o EEA , 000 
pepe River and Standing Rock Sanatorium, approxi- 

mately E O a eee 70, 000 
8 Hospital, approximately 45 beds 50, 000 

Total, approximately 405 beds 515, 000 
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New construction requested for 1931: 
San Xavier arte ao ae, approximately 45 beds, with em- 


ployees’ 2 „„ — ̃ — 0. 000 
Pipestone 08) ital, 85 to 40 beds, with rters._._._.._... 60,000 
ha and Winnebago Hospital, approximately 60 beds, 

8 GPT o See a eee aL A i A en EO heli AE SEs 80, 000 
Walker River Hospital, approximately 30 beds 40,000 
Seger Hospital, approximately 30 with 1 57. 000 
Tomah Hospital, approximately 40 beds, wi uarters___._ 65, 000 

Total, approximately 240 beds 872, 000 

New construction from other funds: 
g 1929— Beds 
Fort TTT TTT TTVT0T—T—T0T—V—V—vT n 
Santa Fe School Hospital, added 24 
San Carlos (Rice Station), added. 18 
For 1930 — 
Phoenix School Hospital will add— ======= * 
Mount Pleasant Hospital 2 oe ä et ROS EAE SE 
Fort Totten Hospita Gases yi — ee 20 
Flandreau Hospital will add 15 
a Glas ba, ..,. .... ee 126 


The total capacity at the close of the fiscal year 1928 was 3,069 beds. 
The addition of hospitals constructed during 1928 and the adjustment 
of capacities of several institutions to actual number of beds available 
for use netted an increase of approximately 100 beds, the total number 
reported on for the fiscal year 1929 being 3,162 beds, The new con- 
struction during the fiscal year 1929, together with the addition of 
Tacoma Hospital and the conversion of Rapid City School to sanatorium 
purposes, each adding approximately 100 beds, infirmaries provided at 
the Seneca Boarding School, in Oklahoma, and Toadlena School, in New 
Mexico, of 12 and 20 beds, respectively, and the abandonment of the 
Spokane Hospital, in Washington, will provide a net capacity of ap- 
proximately 3,670 beds during 1930. The new construction during 1930 
will provide approximately 300 beds and make the total number of beds 
available for use during 1931 approximately 3,970. 

These increases from year to year are enabling the Indian Service to 
provide a more adequate hospital and sanatorium service to the Indian 
wards of the Government and enabling it to care for a correspondingly 
larger number of patients. 


I call especially to your attention that at the close of the 
fiscal year 1928 in the Indian hospitals the bed capacity was 
8,069. During 1931, not counting those that are appropriated 
for and to be constructed but those that will be available in the 
next fiscal year, you will have a bed capacity of 3,970, an 
increase of almost one-third. 

INDIAN MORTALITY 


You hear a lot about the death rate and birth rate of the 
Indians. It is easy to lie with figures, and some of the great 
experts have developed their training with Indian statistics. 
How difficult it is to get statistics of the birth rate or death 
rate of Indians—the Navahos are scattered all over the wilder- 
ness and it is sometimes almost impossible to locate them. It 
is true that we now know more about it each year and get a 
little more accurate information. I am going to put in the 
Recorp the statement of Doctor Guthrie, of the Indian Health 
Service: 


The general death rate among the Indian population for whom we 
have records is about twice that of the registration area of the 
United States. As stated above, the death rate from tuberculosis is 
considered to be four plus times the death rate from this disease 
throughout the country. There is given below a table of births and 
deaths per thousand Indian population for the period from 1911 to 
1928, inclusive : 


Rates of births and deaths per 1,000 Indian population 
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Rates of births and deaths per 1,000 Indian population—Continued 


Deaths 
1916... 31.85 23. 33 
1917... 31. 50 24. 97 
1918. 20. 42 24.73 
1919. 30. 92 124.16 
SFC Ee EG EES Sk PRR eae UES a 31. 67 222, 33 
1921 27.84 22.25 
1922 29. 86 25.06 
1923. 2A. 38 21.81 
1924... 31. 50 22. 87 
rT, PATERNI REE 34.13 23.40 
RNa UD Ma ADRESSES 210 | 20 
r TPE PERTIS ARNIE LA SEL I O ARA 28.00 21.80 
1 44.96, including influenza deaths. 220,53, including influenza deaths, 
I will call your attention to the fact that the death rate in 


1911 was 35 and a fraction; in 1912, 32 and a fraction, and so 
on down to 1921 when it was 22 and a fraction; and 21.80 for 
the fiscal year 1928. 

I think that covers the sketch of the Indian Service that I 
want to give you. 

Mr. SEGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. SEGER. The statement was made that the Indians 
brought in $500,000 through their labor. Can the gentleman 
tell whether that is due to the vocational training which they 
have received? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My opinion is that it was not. This would 
be from adult Indians, and I doubt if many of them have at- 
tended school, some may. The great bulk of it was day labor 
in construction work and so forth. 

HON. CHARLES b. CARTER 

I want to call attention to one item of the bill. I have 
referred to Charles Carter, of Oklahoma. This bill proposes 
that the Bloomfield School at Ardmore, Okla., shall hereafter 
be known as the Carter Seminary. It is a gratuity appropria- 
tion that maintains it, and it is attended chiefly by Chickasaw 
and Cherokee girls. It is a splendid institution, I think one 
of the most efficient institutions there is in the Indian Service. 

The word “ Bloomfield” had no great significance so far as 
the committee could learn. Charles Carter was of the Chicka- 
saw and Cherokee races. His home was Ardmore where the 
school is situated. His labors for the Chickasaws and Chero- 
kees as well as for the Indians everywhere were great and 
effective. He honored his race as he did the country by his 
splendid service for many years in this House and especially 
during the time when he was chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Later he served on our committee. I remember 
when I was given this responsibility, realizing very well how 
little I knew about the western problems, but Mr. Madden in- 
sisted that I take this responsibility, and I said to Charles 
Carter, “Charley, I am going to depend on you for the Indian 
end of the bill, and I want you to keep me going right.” He 
responded in splendid fashion and he was 100 per cent worthy 
of that confidence. 

I am satisfied that no local, no political consideration ever 
interfered with his giving us the best of his judgment as to the 
thing to do. [Applause.] 

He was an outstanding figure in the House. He was chair- 
man, as I recollect, of his party caucus, when he retired. But 
he was, above all, a sincere champion and advocate and 
defender for his people. His death occurred a few months ago. 
Our committee has proposed as a tribute to this outstanding 
Indian figure, that hereafter this school be called the Carter 
Seminary. [Applause.] 

THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The Geological Survey comes into its own under this scientific 

administration, as you will note. 


bil 


Comparative statement of the amounts appropriated jad Fd fiscal year 1930, the Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1931, and the amounts 
recommended in the accompanying Geological Survey 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


for 1931, 


pampa 2 Increase 8 or 
aed Cth 1930 compared with 1% Gn 105 1931 
appropriation $ 


-+$5, 200. 00 
+101, 000. 00 
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Comparativa statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1930, etc—Continued 


Appropriations | Budget estimates trecom: decrease ou decrease & bill 
judge — alr 

Object for 1930 for 1931 nogen bill | compared with 1930| com with 1931 

appropriation Budget estimates 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—continued 
Investigation of mineral resources of Alask aa $67, 500. 06 00000. e 
TTT 275, 000. 00 +235, 000. 00 +$210, 000. 00 
Printing, binding, Mlustrating. and engraving of seoloeie tape, Stö- ioo] iono] . sono Tig 80 0% fata 80 00 
T , illustrating, an ving o = ' A 

Iilustrations of the Gooloxiea! Girveye 2-49 nae ees 20, 500. 00 —20, 500. 00 —20, 800. 00 
Minerals on public lands and naval petroleum reserves 250,000.00; 22380, 000 00 2230 000 00 2 ell} lel 
% NE a Al eS SEA see ee a ie OL Es 2, 035, 800. 00 +696, 000. 00 +300, 000. 00 


There is an increase of $50,000 for geologic surveys, and in 
addition, a new item appears, “for fundamental research,” 
$100,000, which takes some burden off the former item. 


COOPERATION IN TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND WATER-SUPPLY INVESTIGATIONS 


But especially I desire to call to your attention certain under- 
takings carried on cooperatively by the Federal Government 
and States or municipalities—the topographic surveys and the 
stream-gaging and water-supply investigations. 

As you know, we have under way the topographic mapping of 
the whole country. A few years ago our committee adopted the 
policy of appropriating fully the amount estimated by the sur- 
vey to be necessary State and municipal funds for this pur- 
pose. This has brought this appropriation for the cooperative 
work up to $497,000 for 1930, and we now propose $534,000 for 
1931, That has been satisfactory, but the fund for engraving 
and publishing the resulting maps has not been sufficient. They 
are now over two years behind and making only a small gain 
each year. The States that furnish half the money are, of 
course, impatient to see the maps that they desire to use. 

At the same time our appropriations for water-supply inves- 
tigations have not been sufficient to match State funds offered. 
This year the appropriation for such cooperative work is $157,500 
to match nearly $400,000 of State funds. The Budget estimate 
for 1931 is $180,000, to match the estimate of the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Survey. Doctor Sears says that the States will offer 
$390,000 that ought to be matched dollar for dollar. Hence our 
committee recommends that $390,000 of Federal funds be made 
available for this purpose, and the bill so reads. 

But, further, these water-supply papers, the results of pre- 
vious water-supply investigations are five years behind in pub- 
lication. This is the cause of much complaint of late from 
contributing States, 

To cure this whole situation we propose this, in addition to 
the above increase in our funds available for such cooperation. 
We propose, as to the topographic surveys, that the item pro- 
vide that the State cooperation include the cost “of the survey 
and resulting maps,” instead of the survey alone as heretofore. 
Also, as to the water-supply investigations, that the coopera- 
tion of the States include the cost “ of the investigation and the 
printing of the resulting reports,” instead of the investigation 
only, as heretofore. In each case the State so cooperating would 
receive an agreed number of maps or reports. This would apply 
to mapping or investigations in 1931 and would materially 
speed up production of maps and printing of same hereafter. 

To reach the maps and reports resulting from surveys and 
investigations heretofore made we propose that the survey be 
authorized to use, in addition to the printing fund of $294,800, 
“any funds made available in the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 
by cooperating States or municipalities for such printing and 
binding, illustrating, or engraving and printing.” 

This opens the way for full cooperation as to these maps and 
reports and we hope to see all this work reasonably current 
next year. 

AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 


I want to call your attention again to something that I em- 
phasized a year ago. In these topographical surveys it is of 
great advantage and economy to use aerial photography, econ- 
omy in the use of State funds and Federal funds. It is not 
only proper and desirable that the Government should use its 
own equipment; but the mere fact that the equipment is in one 
branch of the Government while the surveys to be made are 
under another branch would not be any good reason why com- 
plete cooperation should not be had. We have been trying to 
provide that the Army and the Navy through their Air Corps 
shall perform this photographic work. We have been 
to provide that, and the Navy has been splendid about it. But, 
of course, their department does not run inland far enough to 


supply our needs. The Army, on the other hand, has been 
reluctant, because the declared policy of those responsible in 
the Army has been that we ought not to interfere with private 
enterprise in this matter. Last year we indicated to them 
plainly that Congress did not agree with that view. Let me 
read to you what the Acting Chief of the Geological Survey says 
about the cooperation of the Army in this matter. I read: 


The situation as regards the procurement of aerial photographs re- 
quired in our topographic mapping program is not entirely satisfactory. 
The Air Corps has shown a willingness to undertake practically all of 
the projects in the interlor of the United States which the Geological 
Survey requested during the present year, but for one reason or another 
the results have not all been up to the usual standard and the progress 
made by some of the Air Corps units has been unsatisfactory. 


Yes; they did that under the pressure of Congress. They 
promised us a year ago that they would do this thing. But how 
did they perform? For one reason or another the results they 
have obtained have not been up to the proper standard. Not 
only haye they delayed month after month but when they get 
around to making photographs, many of them are found to be 
of a character that the Geological Survey could not use. That 
is a record for the Army that I think ought to be changed next 
year. I want to keep after it until the Army recognizes that it 
is only a part of the Government of the United States, and that 
they ought to give the Government the use and benefit of their 
service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to suggest that this kind of work 
would be the very best training that the air service could have, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suggest to the gentleman that when 
the Army appropriation comes in we provide for it in the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We have tried in the Army appropriation 
bill to cooperate with the gentleman from Michigan. We did 
that last year. We tried to arrive at some understanding 
between the Army and the Geological Survey as to having this 
work done properly. But we found that the War Department 
understands that it has a certain function to perform and cer- 
tain work to do, and according to their program and their point 
of view it does not always fit in with the programs of other 
departments of the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the course of training they might be 
performing more useful work than in making imaginary flights. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have always had the sympathy of my 
friend from California [Mr. Barsour], as chairman of the sub- 
committee which prepares the Army appropriation bill, and to 
him and to all those who are interested I want to commend the 
hearings on the bill this year. The Army heretofore does not 
Seem earnestly to have tried to cooperate. Its action has been 
in accordance with the theory of Assistant Secretary of War 
Davison that the Army ought not to be called upon to engage 
in this work in competition with private enterprise. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The work which the gentleman from 
Michigan wants them to do is, in my judgment, the very work 
which would be beneficial for them to do, because if they show 
anything by their indifferent work it is the need of doing 
exactly the work they have been asked to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I remember as a boy in Arizona that when 
the Government was surveying out there they used the Cavalry 
troops. They did not go out and hire private help. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The more the Army is useful in time of 
peace the more popular it will be with Congress in time of 
peace. [Applause.] 

THE RECLAMATION FUND 

Just a word about the Bureau of Reclamation. It is one of 
the important activities. The bill carries $8,221,000, together 
— ae of reappropriations. I invite your attention to 

e: 
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Estimated funds available, fiscal year 1980-31, Reclamation Service 


New money: 
Sales of public lands 
Mineral leasing act 


R 


1, 167, 200 1, 103, 300 1, 289, 848 


Grand total avallable. 17. 925, 500/18, 795, 70019, 059, 68 


reer 

I want to call your attention to the cash balance. At the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1927, which was on the Ist of 
July, 1926, the amount was $8,244,000; on the 1st of July, 1927, 
$9,492,000; on the Ist of July, 1928, $9,208,000; on the 1st of 
July, 1929, it was $7,887,000; on the 1st of July, 1930, it is esti- 
mated it will be $5,400,000; and at the end of the fiscal year 
for which we are now appropriating—July 1, 1931—if all the 
appropriations in this bill are expended, including the reappro- 
priations, there would remain only $1,250,000 in the reclama- 
tion fund, which indicates that we must scrutinize expenditures 
for reclamation purposes with great care, We have tried to 
safeguard some expenditures by limitations in this bill on the 
Riverton, Shoshone, and Salt Lake projects, which I will not 
take the time now to call to your attention. 


Comparative statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1930, the 
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OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


I want to bring to your attention the appropriation for the 
Howard University. There was approved on December 13, 
1928, a little less than a year ago, a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation for that institution. 


An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved March 
2, 1867 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to in- 

corporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved 

March 2, 1867, be amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and maintenance of the uni- 
versity, no part of which shall be used for religious instruction. The 
university shall at all times be open to inspection by the Bureau of 
Education and shall be inspected by the said bureau at least once each 
year. An annual report making a full exhibit of the affairs of the 
university shall be presented to Congress each year in the report of the 
Bureau of Education.” 

Approved, December 13, 1928. 


That legislation originated with a bill which I drafted for 
that purpose several years ago. After it became a law we 
suggested conferences on the part of those interested in that 
great institution with reference to its future development. Those 
conferences were participated in by members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate; by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Secretary West, who presided; by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Education; by the president, secretary, 
and several trustees of Howard University; the Rosenwald 
Foundation and Education Board; and, perhaps some others. 
As a result of the efforts then to formulate a definite and sane 
policy for the advancement of that institution and its develop- 
ment, some $700,000, contributed by private sources, has already 
been expended in the purchase of land needed for expansion. 
This bill proposes a proper share by the Federal Government in 
the expansion and development program, as you will note. 


estimates for the fiscal year 1931, and the amounts recommended in the accompanying bill for 


1981—Howard Unirersity 


Object 


ng 
Dormitory building 
Educational classroom building 
Construction, equipment, 2 dormitories 


This bill proposes an increase of $125,000 in the appropria- 
tion made for salaries of teachers. That money will not be | gram, and, secondly and fundamentally, because we believe the 


used for salary increases. It will be used for additional teach- 
ing personnel entirely. It is stated by the president, a very able 
man—Dr. Mordecai Johnson—that 96 additional instructors are 
needed with their present attendance. This will provide about 
one-third of that added number. In addition $65,000 is added 
for general expenses. The more you add to the teaching force 
of an institution the greater is the need for the necessary equip- 
ment and material used in teaching, and this will in part meet 
that. This does not take care of the whole expense for teachers 
and maintenance, much of which is carried from fees and other 
contributions. 

In addition, there is an item proposed by the Budget of 
$200,000 for the beginning of an educational class building, to 
be completed a year from now in a second appropriation 

The committee has added two dormitories for girls. The situ- 
ation is that with one dormitory authorized sometime ago, now 
under construction, and these two dormitories the girls of the 
institution can be housed; the girls who do not have homes in 
Washington. 

In that institution, as in others, it is a problem—which the 
president and other authorities of the university feel is a pretty 
serious one—to properly safeguard these girls, many of them 
country girls coming here to Washington and now obliged to find 
their homes as they can throughout the city. But with this dor- 
mitory program, which the committee is recommending to you, 
the girl population of the present attendance, other than those 
who can live in their own homes, will be cared for. 

All of this makes a rather generous expansion program for 
the university. It is recommended to the House for two rea- 
sons: First, because we desire to encourage thereby private 


Amount rec- 
ommended in 
bill for 1931 


sources to likewise become liberal in assisting the expansion pro- 


people of the United States have a responsibility for the negro 
problem. It is a problem that will be with this country for 
many, many years to come and possibly become more serious as 
the years go on. There are 16,000,000 negro people, in large 
part not receiving their pro rata benefit from other education 
expenditures of the Federal Government, through land grants or 
otherwise, for education. This bill carries about $10,000,000 for 
education of 300,000 Indians. This bill proposes a little over 
one million for this race of 16,000,000. 

Howard University should be made a university of first-class 
standing and capacity, well equipped, so that it will exercise 
educational leadership for this race of 16,000,000 people in the 
United States. By so doing it can meet the urgent needs for 
physicians, for dentists, for chemists, and for teachers. There 
is an increase in negro education in the South and a constantly 
greater need for teachers in that work. This institution can 
play a large part in supplying those needs and may play a far- 
reaching part in the final solution of the negro problem in the 
long years to come. 

THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The appropriations for the operating deficit of the Alaska 
Railroad appears to be a reduction of $200,000 in that operating 
deficit. As a matter of fact, there is no reduction in the deficit. 
As a matter of fact, the appropriation for this year, which was 
$1,200,000, was only $800,000 for an operating deficit and $400,000 
for permanent betterments. In the bill before you it is still 
$800,000 for an operating deficit and $200,000 for permanent 
3 Thereby comes the reduction of $200,000 in the 
tem. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

I would like to go into this more in detail, but time does not 
now permit. Let me emphasize to the House that the commit- 
tee has sought to prevent the expansion of the correspondence 
school system in the bureau and any attempt to carry on direct 
education by the bureau. We have thought it better to subscribe 
to the theory of the present Secretary of the Interior that the 
Bureau of Education should be a great bureau, but a bureau of 
research rather than one of direct education. 

On the other hand, we do support the Budget idea of a sec- 
ond year’s appropriation to carry on the 3-year survey of second- 
ary education, and a liberal appropriation for the first year 
of a new 3-year program in study of teacher training. 

In the Alaska part of the bill we have given liberal appropria- 
tions or liberal increases to carry on the education and the 
health work among the natives of Alaska. 

BUREAU OF PENSIONS 


In the Bureau of Pensions there is a decrease of $1,500,000 
in the bill as compared with the Budget. The estimate was 
$214,000,000 for the payment of pensions, but in view of the 
fact that in the payment of pensions the actual expenditure for 
the fiscal year 1929 was approximately $230,000,000 and for 
1930, the current year, it is expected to be something over 
$220,000,000, a decrease of almost $10,000,000 in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929, we have thought it would be safe to cut the 
appropriation for 1931 $7,500,000. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service has much that is of interest to you. 
In officially inaugurating the work of the commission which is 
to have charge of the new Albert National Park in the Belgian 
Congo, King Albert, of Belgium, recently paid high tribute to the 
national-park work of the United States, saying that it had 
inspired and set an example to all the world in the work of 
preserving the public domain for future generations. He dwelt 
at length on his trip to the United States, when he visited sev- 
eral of the major national parks. 

The new Albert Park contains 495,000 acres in the voleanic 
region of Kivu, and will be the scene of extensive scientific 
research. The district is said to contain not only every speci- 
men of vegetable life known to Africa but also nearly every 
animal. The board appointed to administer the park is under- 
stood to be composed primarily of scientists, including several 
from foreign countries. Jacques Dumont de Chassart, of the 
Belgian Foreign Office, recently returned home after making a 
study on the ground of the national-park system of the United 
States, with a view to obtaining information that would be 
helpful in administering and developing the new park in the 
Congo. 

Other nations likewise acknowledge the leadership of America 
in the movement for national parks. 

As the result of the report of the Merriam committee on 
education, a number of experts have presented a very interest- 
ing report as to the educational use to be made of the parks. 
Our committee were relieved to find that this program does not 
contemplate the setting up really of “high-brow” technical 
courses in the national parks, but does propose to make ayail- 
able for those who visit the parks and who desire the informa- 
tion something more in the way of an expansion of knowledge 
as to geology and botany and the other things that are there 
available. It is simply an expansion of popular lectures around 
the campfire, and so forth, in the various parks to tell the 
yisitor about the things they are seeing and what it is all 
about. I am sure it will be very popular. With this is asso- 
ciated the recent development of important museums in sey- 
eral parks, the result of the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Director Albright said to us: 


The trayel year just closed is the thirteenth year during which the 
national parks and monuments have been administered by the National 
Park Service as a separate bureau of the Department of the Interior. 
During that time travel to the parks and monuments has increased from 
488,266 visitors in 1917 to 3,248,264 visitors in 1929. 

* $ aa > * * > 

In the past six years from 1924 to 1929 the number of visitors in- 
creased fron? 1,670,908 to 3,248,264, an increase of 94 per cent. The 
number of private automobiles registered as entering the national parks 
has increased from 815,915 care in 1924 to 689,945 cars registered in 
1929, an increase of 118 per cent. As the greater part of the travel 
increase is by automobile, a resultant larger number of visitors are 
using the free automobile camp grounds and much heavier burdens are 
placed on the National Park Service in protecting both the visitors and 
the parks, 


The bill carries $5,000,000 for construction of roads and trails 
throughout the parks. This is the first year that the appropri- 
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ation has really been on a 838.000.000 basis. We hope it will be 
continued year after year at $5,000,000, a definite program year 
after year, that would give us the needed roads in the parks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
dulgence of the committee for five minutes longer. 
am in sight of the end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is an item that amounts to $13,000 
to give the Park Service the organization and the funds with 
which to make studies of various proposals for the creation of 
national parks or monuments. The danger now is, not that 
Congress will be niggardly with the parks but that we will 
run wild with the park idea and get the idea of passiing them 
out on a pork-barrel basis and give each State one or two 
national parks. The name “national park” ought to be like 
the word “sterling” on a piece of silver. It ought to stand 
for something of superlative merit. There is nothing to prevent 
every county or every State providing its own recreational 
areas and they should do so, as many in fact are doing. Before 
we vote on any proposed new parks or monuments such areas 
should have a careful survey by this National Park Service. 
I remember that Mr. Cammerer, of the National Park Service, 
went out to study the Ouachita proposed park. They did not 
have much money to spend and were overworked as to per- 
sonnel and the best they could do was to send him out there 
for a day or two. The adverse report which he made was at- 
tacked, it being alleged he did not stay there any length of 
time and because he lost his glasses soon after he got there 
and could not see anything anyway. 

This proposes to give them the money and the personnel so 
they can make a study of any of these proposed areas before 
Congress is called upon to act and I think it is a matter of 
great importance. 

We have one item of appropriation for fire prevention and 
control totaling $96,250, which can be allocated as needed in the 
various parks. 

I would like to talk to you about the private-land situation. 
It should challenge our attention, especially the situation that 
exists in the Yosemite National Park, where lands that are only 
worth, by experienced cruisers, some $2,000,000, the owner has 
refused an offer of $3,500,000 for them and the contributor, 
who has offered to stand half the expense, has said that he 
would not go above $3,500,000. We are in danger again of 
losing these splendid areas in Yosemite Park. The situation 
can be helped greatly by exchange of these forest areas for 
near-by areas now owned by the Federal Government in na- 
tional forests. Our hearings at page 1096 and following have 
much of interest on this, We are hopeful that the Forest Serv- 
ice by generous and effective cooperation will help us to work 
out the Yosemite situation. 

SINNOTT MEMORIAL REST 


In closing, let me tell you of one more item which I am sure 
will appeal to you. The Crater Lake National Park, in the 
State of Oregon, is a gem, where the peak of a mountain was 
knocked off and in the resulting crater lies a richly colored 
lake, one-half a mile below the rim. A great drive, 30 miles or 
more in length, is to carry you around that rim, and at the most 
desirable point on that rim where a visitor to the park is likely 
to want to park his car and go out and take a look at this 
maryelous bit of scenery, there will be a teiescope for his use, 
and we also have in mind, although these plans are only tenta- 
tive, to place there a great stone bench, to stand there forever as 
a memorial to our late colleague Hon, Nicholas J. Sinnott. 

He served in this House many years, was chairman of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and as such had the implicit con- 
fidence of this House. [Applause.] 

He rendered an outstanding service as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Northern Pacific Land Grants. He was always 
a great champion of the national parks. He visited many at 
the great risk of his health. And so our committee has recom- 
mended that the Sinnott Memorial Rest be constructed. It 
is especially fitting that it should be in this park in Mr. Sin- 
nott’s own State, a park that he especially loved and which he 
described once in a speech in Congress in language of super- 
lative beauty. It was in connection with the marshaling of 
the legal authorities that our late colleague made an eloquent 
speech on the Oregon country. In the course of it came his 
tribute to Crater Lake, which we propose to have preserved at 


Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask the in- 
I think I 


Sinnott Memorial Rest, in letters of stone or brenze, so that 


always and ever the yisitor to Crater Lake may look at that 
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scenic gem, then read Sinnott's words and look again. This’ 


tribute to Crater Lake is but a paragraph or two in an eloquent, 
poetic descriptive section which Nick, as we knew him, in- 
serted in a great speech he made on the water power bill. That 
speech was a masterly discussion of the recapture clause, the 
rights of the States and the Nation, a splendid legal argument, 
a statesmanlike presentation. 

Then he turned to his loved Oregon, to his loved wide out-of- 
doors, 3 

WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see the development of the 40,000,000 horse- 
power accredited to the West. The 20,000,000 horsepower accredited to 
the Columbia River Basin. It was there I was born, at The Dalles, at 
the end of the “old Oregon Trail,” near the edge of what was once 
known as the Great American Desert. Here the beautiful panorama of 
the Columbia River spread before the pioneer. Here it was that the 
weary immigrant homeseeker, after months of tollsome trekking across 
the plains, “shook the depths of the desert gloom with his bymn of 
lofty cheer” as the Columbia came into view 

Here he embarked in the bateau of the Hudson Bay voyageur for the 
evergreen of the Willamette Valley. 

THE INLAND SEA 


A great inland sea once covered eastern Oregon, Washington, and 
parts of Idaho, so geologists tell us, and immediately west of The 
Dalles it broke through the barrier of the Cascade Range in some 
titanic convulsion of nature. 

The Indian legend is that Mount Hood and Mount Adams, once es- 
poused, engaged in a mighty marital combat, whose struggles broke the 
mountain barrier, and the inland sea disappeared through the gorge 
of the Columbia. 

The Indian's awe even now bears witness to the tribe's tradition. 
From his canoe, as be glides through the Columbia's gorge, he sees the 
two mythical mates of a Miocene age, Hood and Adams, now hiding 
behind the towering hills, ever and anon, through favorable gaps in the 
gorge, stealing furtive peeps each at the other. 

It may be so. Perhaps the Indian “who sees God in the wind” wit- 
nessed some colossal cataclysm of nature. The surroundings bear evi- 
dence of the epochal. A broad river suddenly turns on edge at train 
speed, rushes through a gash in the lava flow. Palisades, a sheer thou- 
sand feet, dwarfing the Hudson's, rise from the water's edge. Giant 
causeways abound, dwarfing Erin's, 


CRATER LAKE 


Southward, Crater Lake, “the sea of silence,” caldronlike and cir- 
cular, 7,000 feet high, is perched amid the peaks. Perpendicular sides 
of slaggy lava rise over 1,000 feet from waters of indigo blue 6 miles 
across and 2,000 feet deep. To the scientist, a mighty voleano collapsed 
within itself; Mount Mazama, 15,000 feet high, telescoped. 

To me a shell hole of a war of worlds. 

Could the great blind poet have seen this marvel ere his pen had 
Lucifer and his host of rebel angels 


“Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion down ”— 


in Miltonic imagery here he'd have found the impact. 
OUR RESERVOIRS 


Amphitheaterlike the hills rise and radiate from the Columbia to 
the Cardinal points, hill piling on hill, rising in the blue purple haze 
of twilight like billows, suddenly stilled on the crest, till the rim of 
the amphitheater and horizon from central Oregon is pillared with a 
dozen lofty, eternal, snow-capped peaks, once blazing beacons, now 
only reflecting above the dusk of the valleys, from lofty eminences of 
snow and ice, the soft pink glow of the setting sun as the day drops 
into the westward waters of the Pacific. 

These snow caps eterna] are our reservoirs. 

THE HAND OF THE GREAT ARCHITECT 


Whether you look at the sublime landscape with the eye of the 
scientist or through the Indian’s legendary lore you see how the hand 
of the Great Architect hewed for the future. 

The waters, once slowly seeking the inland sea, now toss and tumble 
in cataracts from “the Cascade's frozen gorges,” exhaustless in energy 
and power, awaiting man's will. 

I have seen much of the development of this part of the West—the 
final retreat of the Indians to their reservations, the departure of the 
enttle baron, the advent of the sheepman, the coming of the home- 
steader, each contesting proprietorship. 

Though we had many favored localities, we were wont to question 
the wisdom of the Master Hand that heaped the mountains when some 
Sojourner told us of the easily tilled plains of the Corn Belt. When he 
spoke of the copious rains and abundant crops of his home we envied 
that clime and questioned the wasteful hand of the Great Architect that 
scattered the immense arid and semiarid belts and plateaus of the 
great Inland empire. We could see no Divine foresight or plan in the 
great depth of prolific and fertile voleanie ash, covering immense areas, 
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devoid of all save a scanty rainfall, with snow-clad mountains pouring 
their inaccessible waters into deep gorges and canyons. 

From a scenic standpoint all seemed majestic and sublime, but we 
felt we were surfeited with scenery. From the point of utility we would 
have improved on the designs of the Great Architect. 

Our finite minds could not fathom the infinite purpose. We did not 
appreciate the “ precious jewel“ in all that seemed ugly and forbidding 
when pioneer-day material wants alone were considered. 

The possibilities of “ white coal” were way beyond the ken of the 
pioncer ; they are almost beyorid the scope even of our own imagination. 
But we have at last come to a realization of the rich resources the 
prodigal and bounteous hand of nature has placed at our disposal, 

We are skeptics no longer. 

The development, through the slow processes of the past, the require- 
ments of countless acres for the bleating, lowing herds, the slow up- 
building of a frontier by the weary and intermittent toil of the home- 
steader with meager means to improve, the idle year of the summer 
fallow, the drought, the parch and shrivel of the eastern wind, will no 
longer be witnessed if we are wise enough to pass Jaws to put the 
turbine in our mountain torrents, the life-giving waters on our arid 
thirsty soils. 

Thus, and only thus, will His design be consummated “ where rolls 
the Oregon.” [Applause.] 


I want to thank the Committee of the Whole for their kind 
patience in listening to me so long on the features of the bill. 
(Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrrxes] for one hour. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, we have up for considera- 
tion the Interior Department appropriation bill, which appro- 
priates all funds for the office of the Secretary of the Interior 
and each of the bureaus under the supervision of the Secretary 
in Washington and in the field. 

It is not my purpose at this time to detain the House by a 
discussion at length of the details of the bill; first, because the 
report accompanying the bill does that; and second, the able 
chairman [Mr. Cramton] in charge of the bill has made an 
exhaustive analysis of it. 

The hearings, consisting of 1,226 printed pages, show with 
what painstaking care every item included in the bill was ex- 
amined and its inclusion in the bill justified. Mr. Cramron 
and the other members of the committee, older in point of service 
than myself, are entitled to great credit for the study and eare 
used in the preparation of the bill. This bill not only repre- 
sents their study during the present hearings but the result 
of their investigation and work extending back oyer a number 
of years. I voice the sentiment of all the members of the sub- 
committee, and particularly of, myself, in according to the 
chairman [Mr. Cramron] the major part of the credit for the 
laborious work done and the attention he has given to every 
item found in this bill. He is able, courteous, fair, and at 
the same time fearless in the consideration of every detail. The 
Congress and the entire country is indebted to him for the time 
and exhaustive study he has given to the many important 
branches of the Government for which appropriations are 
made in this bill. 

It has been the effort of the committee to protect the Treas- 
ury and at the same time make adequate appropriations for the 
conduct of the Interior Department and all its bureaus without 
embarrassment because of the want of sufficient funds. 

As its name inplies the Interior Department has supervision 
of those bureaus which have to do with the interior develop- 
ment of our growing population and expanding country, among 
which are the following, with the amount recommended for 
each in this bill: p 


General Land Office $2, 156, 830. 00 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Bureau of Pensions. 400, 00 
Reclamation Serviee 00 
Geological Survey 81. 00 
National Park Service. 070, 935. 00 
‘Bureau of este —¼— 11626, 331.00 
Government in the Territories 1, 314, 800. 00 
St. Elizabeths HI 222 0 
SCT 4. 000. 
D ee e 1. 249. 000. 00 
Columbia Institution for the Den A 125, 000. 00 


Including $821,500 for the Secretary's office this bill recom- 
mends a grand total of $283,189,973.74, which is a decrease of 
$148,674 under the Budget estimates. 

Finally it is not my purpose at this time to go into minute 
detail because each item of the bill will be read for considera- 
tion and amendment, when ample opportunity will be afforded 
to exanrine, discuss, and explain any item of the bill not under- 
stood or about which there is any controversy. Generally 
speaking, the bill is very similar to the bill considered a year 


1929 


ago, Many of the items are phrased in the same language, 
and as a whole the figures of the Burean of the Budget are 
largely followed. 

Some changes haye been made, for the most part on the recom- 
mendation of the Budget, and we have not hesitated, as the re- 
port shows, to increase or lower the estimates when, in the 
judgment of the committee, it was thought that the hearings 
justified the changes, 

There are no material changes with reference to the General 
Land Office. This bill recommends $2,570 less than was appro- 
priated for the current year, 

The appropriations for the Bureau of Pensions are made to 
meet the obligations imposed by legislation and various amend- 
ments enacted from time to time, and the amount carried in this 
bill—$212,500,000—together with the amounts for salaries, gen- 
eral expenses, and to meet the expenses and liabilities of the 
Government under the retirement act, aggregates $235,099,400. 


The Reclamation Service, the Geological Survey, the National | 


Park Service, the Bureau of Education, and the other activities 
appropriated for in this bill will be taken up and discussed when 
reached. in their order during the reading of the bill. More 
study, time, and consideration must be given to the Indian Bu- 
reau, which administers the affairs of the Indian wards of the 
Government. 

The aggregate amount carried in this bill recommended to be 
appropriated for the entire Indian Service is $19,786,129.74. 
Next to the amount appropriated for pensions it is larger than 
that for any other bureau carried in the bill. It increases the 
appropriation for this bureau by $3,112,913.96 over the appropria- 
tion for the present year, The increase recommended for the 
Indian Service in this bill is greater than for any other bureau. 
I dwell upon this for the reason that there has been much criti- 
cism in the press of inadequate appropriations for the super- 
vision, care, maintenance, education, and health of the Indian 
wards of the Nation. The largest increases are for education 
and conseryation of health. Nine million four hundred and 
ninety-one thousand dollars is appropriated from the Treasury 
and $1,061,800 from tribal funds for education. This is an in- 
crease of $1,432,500 over the current year, and an increase of 
$105,000 over the Budget estimates. The items for conservation 
of health aggregate $3,105,000 from the Treasury, an increase 
of $446,400 over the current year and $100,000 from tribal funds. 
The hearings justify these increases. 

It is variously estimated that there are approximately 337,652 
Indians in the United States. The last census gave the number 
of Indians as 265,683. In addition, many mixed bloods are seat- 
tered throughout the United States, who are not included in this 
census as Indians, For the most part they live in States west 
of the Mississippi River. This bill makes appropriations for 
Indians in 25 States. Their general care, supervision, protec- 
tion, and direction has always been regarded as a national ques- 
tion, and Congress has always reserved the right to legislate for 
their advancement and for the protection of their property. 

From time to time and by various acts of Congress, and 
finally by the act of Congress of June 2, 1924, all Indians within 
the United States have been made citizens of the United States, 
with the right reserved to Congress to legislate respecting the 
property rights of these Indians over whom restrictions are 
retained, They are rapidly by general or special legislation 
being freed of all governmental control. The number of re- 
stricted Indians, or those under some sort of governmental 
supervision, is rapidly diminishing. More accurate data as to 
the number of restricted Indians by States will be shown by 
the census to be taken next year. 

The Indian Bureau was organized in the War Department 
on March 11, 1824, and transferred to the Interior Department 
when created by the act of Congress of March 3, 1849. 

Until a comparatively recent date the Indians were dealt 
with collectively and by tribes. That was a much easier govern- 
mental function. Under various treaties, agreements, and acts 
of Congress, including many amendments, the respective tribes 
were first ceded or granted certain definite tracts or areas of 
land. Under recent agreements and acts of Congress the lands 
of many—and I may say most—of these tribes have been in 
process of being individualized and their surplus land sold and 
the money distributed among those adjudged competent and 
held by the Government for the benefit of the restricted Indians 
and disbursed for their benefit. This makes the supervision 
of the Indians largely an individual question, and their ad- 
ministration is greatly complicated. This results in the Indian 
Office supervising and administering the assets of a large num- 
ber of individual Indians instead of dealing with a few tribes 
collectively. This makes necessary not only a larger office force 
of employees in the Indian Bureau but an expanded field force 
scattered over wide and noncontiguous areas charged with the 
care and protection of Indians and their property under treaties 
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and laws, all of which are subject to constant changes by 
amendments: enacted during each session of Congress. There 
are 193 Indian tribes speaking 58 different dialects under the 
supervision of 82 field agencies. 5 

Consideration must be given to a variety of details in dead 
ing with each individual Indian—his degree of adyancement; 
his ability to speak or read the English language; his knowl- 
edge of property values; his experience in handling his prop- 
erty, particularly his lands; his environments; and the law 
governing the members of his particular tribe. 

Many Indians have been freed of governmental supervision as 
the result of legislation and a large number have been ad- 
judged competent, upon individual application, examination, 
and report, as to capacity of each, to look after and handle his 
own affairs. Of the 101,519 allotted members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma it is estimated that there are 
some 10,000 living restricted allottees. This number, however, 
does not include many restricted Indian children born since the 
rolls were closed March 4, 1907, who are supervised under the 
direction of the Indian Bureau through its field service. Okla- 
homa has many other Indian tribes, 33 in all, with approxi- 
mately 121,531 members. Many Indians do not live with their 
respective tribes but have removed to and reside in many 
distant States, and therefore their exact number can not be 
accurately estimated. 

Large areas of land owned by Indians and not subject to tax- 
ation constitutes a great financial embarrassment to many West- 
ern States, including that of my own State of Oklahoma. This 
has resulted in the maintenance of many Indian boarding schools 
and in the contribution by the Federal Government to the sup- 
port of day schools attended by Indian children in many West- 
ern States. Increased appropriations to meet the Government's 
contribution haye been made from year to year, and while not 
adequate, are of great assistance to the public schools in those 
States where there is a large Indian population. In Oklahoma 
the appropriation in aid of the public schools attended by Indian 
children has been increased from $150,000 in 1929 to $300,000 
for the coming fiscal year. This does not, however, give the true 
picture of all of the contributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, because of our Indian citizenship and the nontaxability 
of a part of the lands of the restricted Indians. - 

The Sequoyah Orphan Training School is maintained for 
restricted orphan children under an appropriation of $163,375. 
The two Creek boarding schools at Euchee and Eufaula, Okla., 
are maintained through appropriations of $42,500 and $54,500, re- 
spectively. The Chilocco Indian School requires an appropria- 
tion of $342,750, and schools are mainfained at Bloomfield, 
Seneca, and Pawnee, Okla., and the Haskell Institute at Law- 
rence, Kans, all of which are attended by Indians from Okla- 
homa and maintained at a total expense, paid from the Federal 
Treasury, of $1,250,000. In addition expenditures are made 
from the tribal funds of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole 
Tribes for the maintenance of boarding schools and contract 
schools amounting to $220,000. Twelve thousand eight hundred 
dollars is authorized to be expended for educational purposes 
from the Osage tribal funds. Including the amount expended in 
aid of common schools and the amounts appropriated for board- 
ing schools, either from the Federal Treasury or authorized to 
be expended from tribal funds, the aggregate amount is $1,470,- 
000, which is intended to in part measurably relieve the State 
and loeal communities of this amount of their financial burden. 
In addition to contributions for schools by appropriation from 
the Federal Treasury, hospitals are maintained at Talihina, 
Claremore, Shawnee, Seger, and Pawnee, and for the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Hospital under an expense of $336,000. Similar 
appropriations are made for boarding schools, and in aid of 
public schools from the Federal Treasury and from tribal funds 
in all States where restricted Indians reside. 

When we approach the consideration of our policy in dealing 
with the Indian wards of the Government we must remember, 
first, that they have made great sacrifices in yielding vast areas 
before the onward sweep of civilization, too frequently for an 
inadequate consideration, and, second, that a little more than 
100 years ago few Indians spoke anything but their native lan- 
guages. While their advancement has been satisfactory we 
must have patience in placing upon them responsibilities they 
are unprepared by training and experience to assume, They 
should not be stampeded over the precipice of advancement to 
be engulfed and destroyed by an unsympathetic environment 
before they are competent to protect themselves, 

This bill measurably indicates the correct and safe policy. 
Increased appropriations are made for industrial training in 55 
reservation and 19 nonreservation boarding schools, where the 
Indian may receive training to enable him not only to protect 
himself and his preperty rights, but, through example and ad- 
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vice, assist in the advancement of other members of his tribe. 
Tuition is also provided to encourage increased attendance in 
day schools attended by white children, where his advancement 
may be both rapid and along practical lines. Day schools are 
a great success among those tribes where there is a consider- 
able number of Indians of less than full blood. Much patience 
will be required in those localities where the Indian blood pre- 
dominates. Sympathetic white parents are always alert in their 
efforts to induce their children to attend school. We find a 
different atmosphere among the Indians. The Indian children 
do not rush to schools because the opportunity is afforded. 
Generally speaking, the benefits of an education are not so 
fully appreciated by the Indian parents, and their children are 
not encouraged to attend day schools, and the teachers do not 
have their sympathetic cooperation in enforcing regularity of 
attendance. The reports indicate 81,536 Indian children eligible 
to attend school, with 15,675 not in attendance unless enrolled 
and unaccounted for in city schools. In the second place, it is 
well known that many children are not sufficiently clothed and 
are undernourished. This results in irregular or no attendance 
and many discouragements that retard adyancement. It is the 
hope of those who have sympathetically studied the Indian 
problem that increased facilities may be afforded through In- 
dian boarding schools for the industrial training of a sufficient 
number of Indian children, who in turn will lend assistance to 
others of their respective tribes. Much progress has already 
been made. 

This bill provides increased appropriations for health work 
among the Indians, as I have already indicated. The Indians 
once lived in the open. They lived by hunting and fishing. 
They were strong and healthy. Their endurance was great. In 
recent years their possessions have been greatly reduced. Laws, 
both State and Federal, have been enacted greatly restricting 
their right to hunt and fish, and their mode of living has been 
changed in many respects. They do not so readily adapt them- 
selves to these changes. They do not know, and therefore do 
not appreciate, the need of sanitary requirements. This has 
resulted in great injury to the general health of the Indians. 
There is therefore urgent need for more hospitals for their 
care and treatment, and for more sympathetic, tactful field 
representatives, particularly field matrons, to visit their homes 
and encourage better sanitary conditions. It is well known 
that both tuberculosis and trachoma, and, for that matter, 
other diseases are quite preyalent among them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman from Oklahoma is 
unusually familiar with the Indian problem. He has just called 
attention of the committee to the fact that the Indians do not 
seek education as do the whites. I wish to ask if he does not 
think that the young Indians need a different character of train- 
ing from that which is given to the whites. In other words, 
should they not be taught to initiate things, especially, and self- 
reliance, which are not taught in the schools for white children. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In all boarding schools and in the day 
schools industrial education for Indian children has been 
stressed, and particularly for the last 5 or 10 years has been 
emphasized and stressed in every way, So that the Indian chil- 
dren when they leave the boarding schools will be equipped 
along such practical lines as will enable them to take their 
places along with the white children. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then the gentleman does not think 
that he needs any different education? 

Mr. HASTINGS. You have great difficulty in teaching the 
Indians. Let me say that I have attended the Indian schools 
myself. I have taught in their schools and have practiced law 
in their tribal courts. I have personal knowledge about the 
Indian. You must understand that before you teach the Indian 
like you teach the white children you have to teach the Indian 
child the English language, and you not only have to teach it to 
speak the English language but you must teach it to think in 
the English language. That is the difficulty. For that very 
reason disappointment is expressed because of no more rapid 
advance. They are criticized by some who are not familiar with 
their difficulties. In my judgment there has been a great ad- 
yancement among the Indians of the country: 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. While the gentleman is on the subject of the 
treatment of Indians, I want to ask him about the restrictions 
of the Indians in Alaska with reference to their fishing rights, 
the means by which they make their living. I wonder if the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma has given the subject sufficient study 
to discuss that phase of the question at the present time? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am discussing the Indians now in the 
United States. I do not desire to be diverted from the discussion 
of the Indians in the United States by discussing those else- 
where, as in Alaska. We have provided increased appropria- 
tions for the education of the Indians of Alaska and for health 
work among them in this bill more than in any previous bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is not the point. The gentleman knows 
that this bill refers to the Territory of Alaska. Such restrictions 
have been thrown around the Indians of Alaska and they have 
been so restricted in their ability to make a living by fishing, as 
they have always made it in the past, as to bring about a condi- 
tion among those Indians which requires that something be 
done for their relief. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be frank to say to the gentleman 
toon Mississippi that I am not very familiar with that situa- 

on. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. My experience in South Dakota has 
been that it is very difficult to get young Indians to go to work 
individually outside of the reseryations. When they are em- 
ployed in troops under one management they stay on their jobs 
and have done excellent work. Does the gentleman think that 
a plan could be worked out so that they could be kept at work? 
The Indians sent out last summer returned within two weeks. 
They got lonely, and left their jobs. I do not see how we can 
successfully send them out as individuals. I think we ought 
to send them out in troops. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to discuss the item for em- 
ployment of Indians a little later in my remarks, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Can the gentleman discuss that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. When interrupted I was discussing the in- 
crease of the appropriation for health work and was giving 
some of the reasons why the Indians did not fully appreciate 
the sanitary regulations. 

There are many field employees of the Indian Service who are 
encouraging better farm methods among the Indians. The num- 
ber should be increased and the importance of this class of work 
needs to be emphasized. The Indian should be assisted, en- 
couraged, and directed to do his own work. He must be trained 
to cultivate his own fields, repair his own improvements, make 
his own gardens, see after his own horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry, if he is to be made a productive citizen of his com- 
munity. If possible every Indian should be induced and re- 
quired to take part in the work himself. He will rapidly de- 
velop through his own experience. Gradually release to him 
more of his property. He will make mistakes, but he will gain 
strength through experience. Once he gains confidence in his 
own ability, the battle is largely won. 

My constructive criticism is that we have too greatly stressed 
the protection of his property rather than urged his develop- 
ment. Lengthy official reports are made each year showing 
how much property the Indians have and its value and how it 
has been handled. We should emphasize more the number who 
have been guided to gain confidence in themselves and have been 
enabled to stand alone in caring for their own property. Of 
course, they should not be permitted to improvidently dispose 
of their property and dissipate the proceeds. No friend of the 
Indian advocates that policy, but the Indians should be super- 
vised and guided in the path that leads to larger responsibility 
and great development. Every parent encourages the develop- 
ment of his children and hopes to see them strong, self-support- 
ing men and women. Under proper supervision the Indian 
should be permitted to sell a part of his uncultivated land and 
the proceeds used in aiding him to improve and make more pro- 
ductive his surplus land. 

There is a new item appropriating $50,000 to assist in finding 
employment for Indians. This is an important item. It should 
be used not only to find employment for the boys and girls who 
are leaving school but for Indians generally, both old and young. 
Let me warn, however, of this danger: There are now a large 
number of employees, approximately 5,000, in the Indian Serv- 
ice. Every one of these should be instructed that this is his 
most important duty. My fear is that with these added em- 
ployees in the service that the other members of the field service 
will neglect this important duty of increasing their efforts to 
find employment for Indians, leaving that work to those 
specially employed. If this increased appropriation results in 
those special employees burning this important service upon 
the minds of all other employees, then the expenditure of the 
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money will be justified. Many Indians are able and willing to 
do many different kinds of work but are too timid to success- 
fully press their services upon those who could use them to 
advantage. 

The new administration is entering upon an expanding pro- 
gram, I am sure the committee and the Congress want to help 
in every constructive way to improve the service and to co- 
operate through legislation or increased appropriations where 
authorized for the development and advancement of the Indian 
people who are wards of the Government. 

Your attention is invited to the change of the name of the 
Bloomfield Boarding School, devoted to the education of Chicka- 
saw girls, located near Ardmore, Okla., to Carter Seminary, in 
honor of the late Charles D. Carter, for 20 years a Member of 
Congress from Oklahoma, and for a time chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and always deeply interested in 
Indian development and legislation pertaining to their welfare. 

He was a member of the Chickasaw Tribe. His father was 
part Cherokee and his mother part Chickasaw Indian. He 
was a man of high character, trusted by all who knew him and 
had the full confidence of the membership of the House and 
was beloved by the people of Oklahoma. 

This is a worthy recognition of a man who devoted his 
entire life to the development of the Indian and the proper 
solution of the Indian problem. 

I had known him intimately for the past 30 years and I 
never knew any man more deyoted to the public service, more 
conscientious in the performance of public duties, or more 
loyal to a friend. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. I under- 
stood the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] wished to 
yield some time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a letter from Senator CAPPER 
to the president of the school board of the District of Columbia 
and the answer from the president of the school board thereto, 
together with the inclosures accompanying it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, the friendship of Senator 
Carrer, of Kansas, for the city of Washington, and in particular 
for its schools and school children, is unquestioned. That 
friendship is clearly demonstrated in a letter which he sent 
September 28, 1929, to Dr. Charles F. Carusi, president of the 
Board of Education in the Capital City. 

I have the permission of Senator Carr to insert it in the 
Recorp. It is as follows: 


Dr. CHARLES F. Carvst, 
President Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Doctor CarusI : As you will recall, Congress, by its act ap- 
proved February 26, 1925, authorized what is known as the 5-year 
school-building program, and directed that estimates of expenditures for 
buildings and grounds for school purposes should thereafter be prepared 
in accordance with that law. 

In the act itself the purpose of Congress was declared to be— 

“To provide a sufficient number of school buildings to make it 
possible— 

“To abandon all portables; 

To eliminate the use of rented buildings; 

“To abandon the use of undesirable rooms; 

“To reduce elementary-school classes to a standard of not more than 
40 pupils per class; 

“To provide a 5-hour day of instruction for elementary-school pupils, 
thereby eliminating part-time classes; 

“To abandon all school buildings recommended for immediate or 
early abandonment in 1908; 

“To abandon other school buildings which have become unfit for 
further use since 1908; 

“To provide a full day of instruction for high-school pupils, thereby 
eliminating the ‘double-shift’ program in the high schools; 

“To provide for the annual increase in enrollment of pupils during 
said 5-year peried; 

“And, in general, to provide in the District of Columbia a program 
of schoolhouse construction which shall exemplify the best in school- 
house planning, schoolhouse construction, and educational accommo- 
dations.” 


Serremper 28, 1929. 
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More than four years and a half have elapsed since the passage of the 
act, but it would appear from press reports, as well as the reports of 
the beard of education, that the purpose of the act has not been ful- 
filled, I find these statements, for instance, in an editorial appearing 
recently in a Washington newspaper: That there are approximately 
5,000 Washington children attending part-time classes because of lack 
of seating capacity for all pupils; that there are still in use 72 of the 
so-called portable schools, “some of them with outside, unheated lava- 
tories, with cold floors, chilly rooms, poor lighting“; that while 76 new 
classrooms will be available by February 1 next, they will reduce by 
only 34 per cent the number of new rooms needed to eliminate the 
portables, part-time classes, undesirable rooms, rented quarters, and 
other undesirable conditions of school housing, including overcrowding 
of classrooms. 

As you know, I have been intensely interested in the upbuilding of 
the Washington public-school system for more than 10 years, and, of 
course, the other members of the Senate District Committee have taken 
a deep interest in furnishing proper facilities for the schoo] children of 
Washington. 

It seems to me that an effort should now be made to determine why 
Washington’s school facilities are not yet up to the standard prescribed 
by Congress, so that action may be taken early in the next session of 
Congress to remedy any deficiencies or defects that exist. 

You will understand, of course, that this letter is not written in a 
spirit of criticism, but for the purpose of eliciting constructive sugges- 
tions from all those interested, to the end that the school children of 
Washington may within the next year be furnished with adequate and 
proper school facilities. 

I believe that it would be useful to all of us who are interested in 
this program to have an authoritative statement showing the exact 
status with respect to each of the foregoing items quoted from the 5-year 
building program. Furthermore, we should have a frank statement of 
the reasons for any delays in carrying out the intent of Congress. If 
sufficient appropriations have not been made, if there has been ad- 
ministrative delay in using funds appropriated because of lack of person- 
nel, proper organization, or other reasons; if the growth of school 
population has exceeded estimates, etc, we should have the facts 
for consideration and early action. 

The District Commissioners, of course, are directly interested in this 
subject, because of their responsibility for budget estimates, and other- 
wise. I am, therefore, sending a copy of this communication to Com- 
missioner Dougherty, president of the Board of Commissioners, for the 
consideration of the Commissioners, and so that Congress may have 
the benefit of their views, as well as those of the Board of Education 
and others familiar with the subject. y 

I hope that definite, detailed, comprehensive, frank, and constructive 
information and suggestions will be submitted at an early date, for the 
consideration of this committee and of Congress generally. It is my 
own earnest desire to bring about fulfillment of the intention of Con- 
gress, as expressed in the 5-year school building law, at the very 
earltest possible date. The public schools of the District should be equal 
to those of any other progressive city, and I shall do all in my power 
to bring that about. 

With best wishes, I am, cordially yours, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, Chairman. 


Mr. SIMMONS. In that letter Senator Capprr asked for an 
“authoritative statement showing the exact status” of the 
5-year building program act, and for a “ definite, detailed, com- 
prehensive, frank, and constructive information” for the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

The request of Senator Capper was both friendly and timely. 
Congress and the people of Washington were entitled to receive 
the information which he requested. 

On the 22d day of October, 1929, Mr. Carusi replied to that 
letter. Senator Carrer has kindly furnished me with a copy 
of Mr. Carusi’s letter and inclosures, which I likewise shall 
insert in the Recorp at this point. 

Boarp OP EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., Ootober 22, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Chairman Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR CAPPER: In compliance with the request for infor- 
mation contained in your communication of September 28, 1929, ad- 
dressed to me as president of the Board of Education, I have the honor 
to submit the following: 

In your letter you say: 3 

“ I believe that it would be useful to all of us who are interested in 
this program to have an authoritative statement showing the exact 
status with respect to each of the foregoing items quoted from the 
5-year school-bullding program. Furthermore, we should have a frank 
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statement of the reasons for any delays in carrying out the intent of 
Congress. If sufficient appropriations have net been made; if there 
has been administrative delay in using funds appropriated because of 
lack of personnel, proper organization, or other reasons; if the growth 
of school population has exceeded estimates, etc., we should have the 
facts for consideration and early action.” 

Information as to “ the exact status with respect to each of the fore- 
going items quoted from the 5-year school-building program” is 
contained in section 5 of the superintendent’s annual report to the 
board, a copy of which is transmitted herewith, In this report the 
superintendent accounts for each land and building item and indicates 
what buildings have been completed and occupied, what buildings have 
been appropriated for and the probable date of completion, and what 
buildings have not yet been appropriated for, together with information 
as to whether such buildings are still needed. 

As to land items, the report shows the land which has been purchased, 
land which has been appropriated for and not yet purchased, and land 
not yet appropriated for, together with information as to whether said 
land is still needed, 

The report also contains information as to annual increase in 
enrollment, It shows that the estimated annual increase in enrollment 
in elementary schools for the 5-year period from 1926 to 1930 was 800 
pupils per year. The actual increase in enrollment during four of the 
five years, namely, to June 30, 1929, averaged 1,143 pupils. Instead, 
therefore, of 20 classrooms each year for the 4-year period as was esti- 
mated, the increased enrollment during that 4-year period required 28 
or 29 classrooms. Instead of a total of 80 classrooms for four years, a 
total of 114 classrooms were needed for that 4-year period to take care 
of increased enrollment. 

The estimated annual increase in enrollment of high-school pupils was 
750 pupils per year. The actual increase in enrollment for the first 
four years of the 5-year period is 446 pupils per year. 

Since the actual increase in enrollment of high-school pupils bas been 
less than the estimated increase, the requests for appropriations for 
accommodations for senior high-school pupils have been appreciably 
deferred. For example, the initial appropriation for the Business High 
School was carried in the estimates for 1930, and it is not expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy until 1932. 

As to “delay in using funds appropriated,” or “lack of personnel,” 
or “proper organization,” the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia can better advise you, since the handling of the funds and the con- 
struction of buildings are carried on under their supervision. It is 
proper for me to say, however, that the board of education is not aware 
of any serious administrative delay in the using of funds appropirated 
for public-school buildings that are not more or less inevitable in such 
matters especially considering the restrictions under which they must 
operate. 

As to whether “sufficient appropriations have not been made,” 1 
desire to make the following statement. It was definitely stated when 
the 5-year school building program act was passed that the total cost 
of the 5-year program would be a little more than $20,000,000, thereby 
requiring annual appropriations for buildings and grounds of slightly 
more than $4,000,000 per year. Only in the appropriations act of 1926, 
supplemented by the second deficiency act of 1925, did the total annual 
‘appropriation approximately reach the required $4,000,000, 

The accompanying table ig submitted to show the amount of the 
appropriations for land and buildings requested by the board of educa- 
tion; the amount transmitted by the commissioners; the amount ap- 
proved and transmitted to Congress by the Bureau of the Budget; and 
‘the amount of the appropriations carried in the appropriations bill 
‘passed by Congress for each of the five years covered by the 5-year 
school building program act. 

Under the system of appropriating money for the District of Colum- 
bia, including the public schools, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to say what officer or group of officers is exclusively or primarily 
responsible for the failure to estimate for and to appropriate the money 
required by the 5-year school building program act. It is quite obvious, 
however, that no fault attaches to the Board of Education for failure 
to originate proper estimates. A review of the procedure will show why. 

The Board of Education prepares a school budget which it considers 
to be necessary to meet the urgent needs of the public schools for each 
fiscal year. The board undertakes to keep that budget to a minimum and 
frequently fails to inelude items which it believes to be highly desirable, 
to the end that the school estimates may be considered reasonable and 
may not call for too large a portion of the total budget of the District 
of Columbia. The budget estimates are prepared by the Board of Edu- 
cation in May or June and immediately submitted to the commissioners. 

The Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia includes the 
school estimates with the estimates from departments under their imme- 
diate supervision in a total budget for the District. The commissioners 
then forward a tentative budget for the District of Columbia to the 
Bureau of the Budget. In this they include all or such part of the esti- 
mates of the Board of Education.as they deem adequate or proper. In 
the course of a few months and after a study of the budget estimates 
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of the District in relation to the Budget estimates of all the branches 
of the Federal Government, the Bureau of the Budget, by authority of 
the President, advises the commissioners of the total amount which has 
been allotted to the District of Columbia to be carried in the Budget, 
which the President will present to Congress. Upon the receipt of this 
information the commissioners proceed to adjust the estimates of the 
various departments and uniformly request the Board of Education to 
reduce the school estimates. 

The Bureau of the Budget has regularly permitted the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to submit supplemental estimates covering 
urgent items which have not been included within the amount of the 
budget approved for the District of Columbia. In recent years it would 
appear that increasing consideration has been given to the supplemental 
estimates thus submitted by the commissioners. 

The figures in the aforementioned table will indicate the amount 
which the Bureau of the Budget has approved for submission to Con- 
gress. As has already been said, in only one of the five years covered 
by the 5-year school building program act, did the Bureau of the Budget 
submit to Congress appropriations for land and school buildings up to 
the $4,000,000 required by the act. 

As you are aware, the school officials and the Board of Education 
are not permitted under the law to initiate any argument for estimates 
not approved by the Bureau of the Budget. It should be said that 
committees of Congress have frequently requested the school officials to 
discuss items not carried in the Budget. I am advised that Congress 
has the authority to disregard the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget, either by eliminating items or adding items. It is apparent 
from the figures in the above table, as well as from general observation 
of past practice, that Congress has adopted a policy of not increasing, 
in any substantial way, the total budget for schools as submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The Board of Education has annually attempted to secure $4,000,000 
for buildings and grounds, It has undertaken to ascertain the propor- 
tion of the total District budget which, following the practice of other 
cities of comparable size, should be allowed for schools. On the basis 
of information, which it secured from the United States Bureau of 
Education, it appeared that something more than a full one-third of the 
total budget for the District was not too much to ask and expect. 
Whether such a disposition of the revenue of the District would be 
approved by the taxpayers was placed before representatives of the 
organized citizenry of the District, and the idea was very generally 
indorsed. Despite this fact, the only result of this effort on the part of 
the Board of Education appears to have been the precipitation of a dis- 
cussion at the District building as to what the actual amount of the 
District budget is. By the bookkeeping device of eliminating certain so- 
called special funds, a systematic effort was made on the part of those 
officials to have it appear that the schools were already receiving more 
than one-third of the District budget. 

In view of the failure to reach an agreement with the commissioners 
as to the relation of the school budget to the total budget of the Dis- 
trict, and knowing that the schools are not receiving the amount of 
money which they should have to meet the urgent needs of the schools, 
the board adopted a different policy in the last estimates which they 
have submitted to the commissioners to be transmitted to Congress in 
December. The board prepared a budget reduced, in the judgment of 
the board, to an absolute minimum, the total of which was approxi- 
mately $13,000,000. It then prepared a very carefully selected group of 
additional items for land and buildings and submitted the same as sup- 
plemental estimates. The idea was that if for any reason it appeared 
to the commissioners or the Bureau of the Budget undesirable to include 
any particular land or building item in the total budget of $13,000,000, 
the supplemental estimates would furnish the commissioners and the 
Bureau of the Budget with items which could be selected to take the 
place of any of the regular items thus eliminated. 

I have taken the liberty of presenting this extended statement in 
order that the views and practices of the Board of Education in pre- 
paring estimates may be before you. 

Whoever may be responsible for the failure to secure appropria- 
tions for carrying out the 5-year school building program act, all 
parties concerned will be compelled to agree, I think, that the pri- 
mary reason is a failure to appropriate $4,000,000 per year for that 
purpose. The large surplus to the credit of the District indicates 


that a more liberal policy toward the publie schools could have been 


pursued without increasing the burden upon the Federal Government 
or upon the taxpayers of Washington. 

I am authorized by the Board of Education to express to you per- 
sonally their deep satisfaction at the friendly and sympathetic atti- 
tude which you have always manifested toward the public schools of 
Washington. Should the information contained in this letter and the 
report of the superintendent of public schools transmitted herewith, 
prove insufficient for your purpose, such additional data as you may 
require will be promptly forthcoming. 

Very respectfully yours, CHARLES F. CARUSI, 
President of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, 


1929 


Amounts of school budgets for buildings and grounds in 1926, 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, under the 5-year school building program act 


Submitted 
by District 
of Colum- 
bia Com- 
missioners 


Year 


Buildings: 


In the compilation of the above table deficiency bills other than the 
second deficiency for 1925 have been disregarded. The number of items 
and the amount of the appropriations carried for land and buildings in 
deficiency acts are comparatively unimportant. 

Likewise the appropriations as approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
are those that have been regularly presented to Congress by the Presi- 
dent at the opening of the session and do not include occasional items 
that are submitted subsequently, except as noted in the case of the 
second deficiency for 1925. 

The supplemental items transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are included among the 
items “ submitted by District of Columbia Commissioners.” 

(Confidential until the Board of Education has authorized its 
publication—Frank W. Ballou) 


Suction V. STATUS OF THE -YEAR SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM ACT AS 
or OCTOBER 1, 1929 


Annually since the 5-year school building program act was approved 
the superintendent has reported to the Board of Education in his 
annual report on the progress made from year to year in putting that 
legislation into effect. The 5-year school building program act became 
a law February 26, 1925, which was subsequent to the consideration 
by Congress of the appropriations bill for the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926. The first appropriations under 
the 5-year school building program act were carried partly in the 
second deficiency bill for 1925 and partly in the regular appropriations 
bill for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1926, 

While the law itself authorizes a 5-year program, it does not spe- 
cifically indicate within its language when the beginning or the end of 
that 5-year period is, The evidence presented in support of the Dill 
clearly indicates that the 5-year school-building program was to cover the 
years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930. Obviously, therefore, the appro- 
priations act for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930—that is, this school year—is for the fifth or last year of the 
period that the school building program bill was intended to cover. Since 
it was the purpose of the bill to relieve the congested conditions that had 
accumulated over a period of years and to provide for increased enroll- 
ments in elementary, junior, and senior high schools during that period, 
and since the fifth year of that period has been reached, it seems espe- 
cially desirable to review in detail what has been accomplished under 
that legislation and also to indicate what still remains to be done under 
the provisions of that law. 

In this connection it must be remembered also that the first 5-year 
school building program act was not intended to meet any conditions 
that would arise after July 1, 1930. Obviously, therefore, the people of 
the District of Columbia are now confronted with the problem of com- 
pleting the building program authorized in the first 5-year school build- 
ing program act and also with the necessity of meeting new conditions 
that will inevitably arise after July 1, 1930. This situation was im- 
pressed on the school officials and the Board of Education when they 
were preparing the school estimates for 1931 last June, which estimates 
will be presented to Congress by the President next December, 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The school buildings authorized in the 5-year school building program 
act approved February 26, 1925, have been classified in the following 
tables to show the buildings that have been— 

(a) Completed and occupied. 

(b) Appropriated for, with probable date of completion, 

(e) Not yet appropriated for, with present status, 
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ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
A. Completed and occupied 


Number of rooms 


Date of occu- 


Division pation 


Second deficiency. 


This table should be read in the following manner: In the first divi- 
sion eight rooms and a combination assembly-gymnasium were author- 
ized in the 5-year school building program act at the Oyster School; 
the Oyster School was built in accordance with the specifications of the 
5-year program act; the appropriation for the Oyster School was car- 
ried in the second deficiency for 1925, and the building was occupied on 
September 20, 1926. 

The elementary-school buildings that have been appropriated for, 
constructed, and occupied between September 1, 1926, and October 1, 
1929, provide 106 classrooms for elementary-school pupils and 9 combi- 
nation assembly-gymnasiums. 

The construction has been carried out as authorized in 14 schools and 
has been modified in 4 schools. Modifications of construction, as author- 
ized in the 5-year building program act, have been made in four schools 
for the reasons indicated below : 

Truesdell School: Twelve rooms and a combination assembly-gymna- 
sium were authorized to be constructed as an addition to the Truesdell 
School, consisting of four rooms. In the judgment of the municipal 
architect and the school officials, after careful investigation of the 
matter, the 4 original rooms constituting the Truesdell School should 
be abandoned and a 16-room building with an assembly-gymnasium 
should be constructed in accordance with the type building. Accord- 
ingly, 8 rooms have been constructed to date, leaving 4 additional 
rooms and assembly-gymnasium to be constructed when the 4 original 
rooms can be abandoned. 

Bell School: Sixteen rooms and an assembly-gymnasium were author- 
ized as an addition to the Bell School, which consisted of 8 rooms, 
thereby making a 24-room building. In lieu of 16 rooms, 8 rooms have 
been constructed to date. It is now believed that the eight additional 
rooms should not be constructed at the new Bell School but should be 
transferred to the Anthony Bowen School. 

Bruce School: An 8-room addition, including assembly-gymnasium, 
was authorized, Improved property had to be purchased for this con- 
struction. The location of the alley at the rear of the school, together 
with the limited additional land purchased, made it impossible to con- 
struct the combination assembly-gymnasium with the 8-room addition to 
this school. The assembly-gymnasium is needed at this school. 

Bryan School: A 4-room addition to this school was authorized on 
the assumption that this addition would be constructed on the ground 
at one end or the other of the 12-room structure. In that case addi- 
tional land would have been necessary. The property to be acquired at 
either side of the present structure was improved with residences. 
Instead of purchasing improved property and constructing the four 
rooms on the ground, six rooms were constructed as a third story. The 
six rooms, rather than the four rooms, were needed and fully occupied 
on completion. 


B. Appropriated for and probable date of completion 


Number of rooms 
Probable 
date of com- 
Appro- pletion 


Author- 
ized ted 


prial 


oo o on o Ron 
— pe b D 
QACAQ 
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B. Appropriated for and probable date of completion—Continued 


1 Undetermined. 


This table should be read in the following manner: In the eleventh 
division eight rooms and a combination assembly-gymnasium were 
authorized in the 5-year school building program act at the Burrville 
School; an appropriation was secured in the appropriations act for 
1929; the building is to be constructed in accordance with the au- 
thorization, and the probable date of completion is October 19, 1929. 

The elementary-school buildings that have been appropriated for up 
to October 1, 1929, but have not yet been constructed, provide 108 
classrooms for elementary-school pupils and 10 combination assembly- 
gymnasiums, The construction is being carried out in detail as author- 
ized in the 5-year program in all cases except at the Anthony Bowen 
and Park View Schools. 

Anthony Bowen School: Owing to the transfer of the former building 
named Anthony Bowen from the use of pupils in Divisions X—XIII 
to the use of pupils in the eighth division, changes have been neces- 
sary in the construction program at the new Bell, old Bell, and Ran- 
dall Schools. The name Anthony Bowen has been given to the school 
that will replace the old Bell, and that will ultimately, when an 
S-room addition is constructed, replace the Randall Elementary School 
as authorized in the 5-year school building program act. 

Park View School: Eight additional classrooms were authorized for 
the Park View School. This authorization has been modified in the 
appropriations act in view of the fact that the platoon school organiza- 
tion at Park View required provision for physica] training and also 
for study rooms for pupils rather than regular classrooms. These 
needed facilities are being provided for in the construction of the 
addition. 


0. Not yet appropriated for and present status 


8 
4 
W Sea 
8A 8 
E 8 8 
yes 8 8 
VI 4 + 
VIL 4 Ki 
y 12 AG} RAG 
8 18 AG AG 
2 ae 4 4 
» 8AG 8AG 
E 4 4 
x 8AG 8AG 
XI. 8AG 8AG 
> S EER 6 6 _ | Crummell__..__._.-.. 
AG AG 
8 16 AG 16 AG 
H 312 4 To be modified. 
XIII. — 8 8 
X AG AG 
XI 116 AG 8 To be transferred. 
x 8 8 Do. 
4 4 Unchanged. 
Total 146 
Less Phillips 8 


138 


1 Included also in Table A. Included also in Table B. 


This table should be read in the following manner: In the first 
division 8 rooms were authorized at the Janney School to replace the 
old Tenley School; no appropriation has yet been made for this pur- 
pose; and the necessity for this appropriation remains unchanged. 

Abbot School: While it is contemplated that the 8-room building to 
replace the present Abbot School will be abandoned“ as indicated in 
the report to the Board of Education of June 12, 1929 (see p. 10), 
nevertheless the increased annual enrollment over and above the esti- 
mate may make it necessary to consider the transfer of this item to 
some other location in the city, 
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Phillips School: The 8-room addition and assembly-gymnasium pro- 
posed for the Phillips School has been abandoned as a project, the 
addition to the Francis Junior High School making such an addition 
unnecessary. 

The elementary-school buildings or additions to buildings that have 
not yet been appropriated for as of October 1, 1929, would provide 146 
classrooms for elementary-schoo! pupils and 10 combination assembly- 
gymnasiums. From this total of 146 classrooms should be deducted 
the 8 rooms at the Phillips School, which have been abandoned, leaving 
138 classrooms and 9 combination assembly-gymnasiums to be provided. 
This assumes that the probability is that the construction of the 8 
rooms proposed at the Abbot School will be required elsewhere. 

An explanation of the present status of each project will be found 
in a special report made by the superintendent to the Board of Educa- 
tion on June 12, 1929 (see pp. 10-13). 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
A. Completed and occupied 


ä 


3 
12 
12 

6 

7 

9 
12 
12 
73 


Total. 


1 Second deficiency. 


This table should be read in the following manner: In the thirteenth 
division an addition to the Randall Junior High School was authorized 
in the 5-year school building program act to provide 3 additional 
classrooms for elementary-school pupils and accommodations for 75 
senior high-school pupils; the appropriation for this addition was car- 
ried in the second deficiency for 1925; the addition was constructed in 
accordance with the authorization; and the building was completed and 
occupied on February 7, 1927. 

The construction of authorized junior high schools has proceeded in 
accordance with the original plans. 

Stuart Junior High School: This item for the construction of the 
original building for the Stuart Junior High School was carried in the 
report in support of the 5-year school building program bill (see p. 
15 of said report), but was not carried in the 5-year school building 
program act. 

Macfarland Junior High School: The apparent difference between 
authorization and construction comes about from the fact that the 
5-year school building program act authorizes the construction of two 
wings, each of which was to provide six additional classrooms for 
elementary-school pupils and accommodations for 100 senior high school 
pupils, Since it was intended that only one of these wings should be 
built during the 5-year period, the estimated cost of one wing only was 
included in the total estimated cost of $2,185,000, covering the 5-year 
program. The law authorized two wings at Macfarland because that 
school is indicated as the typical junior high school building. 


B. Appropriated for and probable date of completion 


1, 1931 


Jan. 1, 
July 1, 1931 


1 Initial appropriation only. 

This table should be read in the following manner: The 5-year school- 
building program act did rot authorize an addition to the Francis 
Junior High School in division 10; but an addition to that school was 
appropriated for in the appropriations act for 1929, providing six class- 
rooms for elementary-school pupils and accommodations for 100 senior 


1929 


high-school pupils; and the building will be constructed and occupied 
by October, 1929. 

Francis Junior High School: The addition to the Francis Junior High 
School, completed in October, 1929, will make it possible to abandon the 
proposed 8-room addition to the Phillips School. (See p. 10.) 


C. Not yet appropriated for and present status 


Present 
Division aati 
—— pond Macfarland 9 
S B rookland- 
oodridge. 
Do. 
Do. 


1 Included also in Table A. 


This table should be read in the following manner: The -year school 
building program act authorized an addition or additions to the Macfar- 
land Junior High School, located in the third division, to accommodate 
12 classes for elementary-school pupils and provide for 200 senior high- 
school pupils; only one of the two wings authorized has been appro- 
priated for, leaving one wing yet to be appropriated for; and, in the 
judgment of the schoo! officials and the Board of Education, the addi- 
tional wing authorized is necessary. 


Margaret Murray Washington 


The 5-year school building program act authorized the construction 
of an 8-room addition to the Margaret Murray Washington Vocational 
School for Girls. The appropriations act for 1928 carried an appro- 
priation for this addition, and the addition was completed and occu- 
pied on December 13, 1928, 

The authorizations carried in the 5-year school building program 
act relating to the vocational schools have been carried out. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
A. Completed and occupied 


Provi 
for senior Date com- 
School high Date appropriated pleted 
pupils 
Me Kinley 1,800 | 1925 (second deficiency) 1928, 1929.) Sept. 14, 1928 


The 5-year school building program act provided for the erection of 
a new building for the McKinley School. Appropriations were made in 
the second deficiency for 1925 and the appropriations acts for 1928 and 
1929 for the construction of that building. The building was originally 
estimated to accommodate 1,800 pupils, but on December 3, 1928, it 
was estimated that the buliding as erected would accommodate 2,300 
pupils. The building was completed and occupied on Setpember 14, 
1928, 


B. Appropriated for and probable date of completion 


Dunbar Stadium 180 


Jan. 1, 1930. 


Mekinlex Stadium 4 . 192 n aa May 30, 1930. 
Western Stadium U: 
| REEE ere Jan. 1, 1982. 
A 
1 Initial appropriation only. 


While the 5-year school building program act authorizes the construc- 
tion of a stadium at Dunbar, McKinley, and Western, the estimated 
cost of such facilities was not included in the $20,000,000 estimate of 
the cost of the program, At the time when the 5-year school building 
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program act was prepared the Board of Education had no information 
before it on which to base an estimate of cost. 

Dunbar Stadium: The Dunbar Stadium was appropriated for in the 
appropriations act for 1930, and is to be constructed by January 1, 
1930, according to the latest information furnished by the municipal 
architect. 

McKinley Stadium: The appropriations act for 1929 carried an 
appropriation for the construction of a stadium, and it is estimated 
that it will be completed by May 30, 1930. 

Western Stadium: The second deficiency appropriations act for 1928 
carried an appropriation of $45,000 for beginning the grading of the 
ground already owned, and the construction of the facilities for a 
stadium at the Western High School. The appropriation carried certain 
legislative provisions regarding the closing of streets, which the Com- 
missioners have found it impossible to comply with. Hence, the appro- 
priation has not been expended, and the balancé of the estimated cost 
remains to be appropriated. 

Roosevelt High School: The 5-year school building program act author- 
ized the construction of a new building to be occupied by the Business 
High Sehool. This new building will be known as the Roosevelt High 
School. It is planned for completion on 8 1, 1982. It is planned 
to accommodate 1,500 pupils. 


LAND ITEMS 


The land items authorized to be purchased in the 5-year school build- 
ing program act approved February 26, 1925, have been classified in 
the following tables to show the land that has been: 

(a) Purchased. 

(b) Appropriated for and not yet purchased. 

(c) Not appropriated for. 

A, Purchased 


Elementary schools; Murch site, Key site, Eaton playground, Jackson 
playground, Brown site (part), Morgan playground, Truesdell site, 
Brightwood site, Johnson playground (part), Fourteenth and Kalmia 
Road site, Adams site, Woodridge site, Langdon site, Eekington play- 
ground, Twelfth and Rhode Island Avenue site, Benning playground 
(part), Wheafley playground, Peabody playground, Ketcham-Van Buren 
playground, Bruce site, Wormley playground, Montgomery playground, 
Health (colored) site, Giddings-Lincoln site (part), Anthony Bowen site 
(not included in 5-year program), Bell site. 

Vocational schools: Margaret Murray Washington site. 

Junior high schools: Gordon site, Deal site, Paul site, Brookland- 
Woodridge site, Eliot site, Garnet-Patterson site. 

Senior high schools: Dunbar athletic field. 

B. Appropriated for and not yet purchased 

Elementary schools: Connecticut Avenue and Upton Street site, 
Fourteenth and Ogden Streets site, Sixteenth and Webster Streets site, 
Stevens playground, Banneker playground, Platoon (colored) site (not 
included in the 5-year program). 

Junior high schools: Northeast (colored) site. Not included in the 
5-year program. 

While an appropriation was made for the purchase of land at 
Fourteenth and Ogden Streets and at Sixteenth and Webster Streets, 
both of these projects have been abandoned and the appropriations 
devoted to the purchase of other cites authorized in the 5-year school 
building program act. 

C. Not yet appropriated for 

Elementary schools: Addison playground, Foxhall Road and Calvert 
Street site, Wesley Heights site, Hubbard playground, Petworth play- 
ground, Abbot site, Brookland playground, Michigan Avenue site, Ludlow 
playground, Carbery playground, Lenox site, Cranch playground, Fair- 
brother site, Toner playground, Wilson site, Garrison site, Sumner- 
Magrudger playground, Smothers site, Slater-Langston playground, Dean- 
wood site and playground, Douglass-Simmons playground, Jones play- 
ground, Birney site, Lovejoy site, Payne playground. 

Junior high schools; Jefferson site. 

Senior high schools: Armstrong site. 

It is contemplated that certain land items in this list will be pur- 
chased out of lump-sum appropriations that are available for that 
purpose. 
; REVIEW OF REMAINING ITEMS IN 5-YEAR PROGRAM 

On June 12, 1929, the superintendent reported to the board on the 
list of items for land and buildings in the 5-year program not yet 
appropriated for. The report of the superintendent to the board is 
included herewith. 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I desire to place before you a report on 
the list of items for land and buildings authorized in the 5-year school 
building program act approved February 26, 1925, for which appro- 
priations have not yet been made, with my recommendation regarding 
these Items classified under four headings: 

“(a) Projects to be abandoned. 

“(b) Projects to be transferred elsewhere. 

„(e) Projects to be modified. 

„d) Projects that remain unchanged, 
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“I recommend the abandonment of the following projects for the 
reasons indicated : 


longer a 
8-room addition. The d expansion of th 
= opening 8 School and the s 


Juni racial 
papak tion make this contempla addi- 
on 
Sumner- Magru- Playground The cost of the contemplated land, 
der. 7 > owing to its location in the commercial zone, 
. — 8 of this Serian 
pares addi- amoun originally 

Ui ap N be sufficient for the extension of the 
1 hool. 

N r The transfer of the Morgan Schoo! to divisions 


thereto make the land for an addition to the 
Wilson School unnecessary. 


“(b) Projects to be transferred elsewhere 
“I recommend the transfer of the following projects to other loca- 
tions for the reasons indicated. In my judgment, these projects can not 
be abandoned, because the school children whom these buildings were 
designed to accommodate are attending the public schools, but in other 
sections of the city. 


New Bell. . Crom addition 


of Love- | Site and 8-roο | The platoon school project north of Benning 
Teak building. Read. is a satisfactory substitute for this 


“(c) Projects to be modified 


“I recommend that the modifications indicated be made in the 
following items: 


Proposed modification 


of the municipal tect and school 
be enlarged to provide for the 4 
additional It is recom- 


rooms 

mended that the 4 existing rooms be aban- 
NN am he 

rooms, rooms 

constructed 


The site of the present 4-room Keene School is 
inadequa' . 
present 


addition may be 
the present structure. 


sate tha cant of 
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Fe er Proposed modification 


12-room addi- This addition contemplated the abandonment 
tion. of the Bradley School. The Board of Edu- 
eation has agreed with the patrons of the 
Bradley School to the ponement of the 
construction of this addition as long as the 
patrons of the school prefer to continue to use 
that old building. 
Replacement. The legislation authorizes the construction of a 
12-room building to replace the Randall 
(Cardozo). The necessity for vacating the 
old Bell, still in use, has resulted in a consoli- 
dation of these two items, 


Old Bell - Car- 
dozo. 


“(d) Projects that remain unchanged 


“I recommend that appropriations be sought for the carrying out of 
the following projects authorized in the 5-year school building pro- 
gram act. A review of the situation with the assistant superintendents 


indicates that the development of the school system contemplated by 
these authorizations is necessary. 


Project 
55 addition, 
5 


2 addition. 
T RaT yground. 
Woodridge Junior High Building. 
PU aise E Playground. 
Stuart Junior High Swing addition. 
A L TTT Playgroun 
a helps EEEE Playground. 
oner SDE — oun: 
Jefferson Junior Ilg 8 yer 
Do s Beriscemant, 
Bruce - Assembly- gymnasium. 
Garrison — Site. 
— &room building with assembly-gym- 
nasium. 
Desno ao bie ee Ea 8 
Slater-Langston_————___________- Playground. 
SS . 231 playground. 
— E REES Playground. 
Es SEs EI ESS, anc nasium. 
2 
16. room replacement. 
8-room addition. 
=-=- Assembly-gymnasium. 
ground. 
— 4-room addition. 
Armstrong High Site. 
Nee Additional secure for fitting up 
athletic field 


“The aforementioned recommendations are — upon present condi- 
tions. The development of unforeseen conditions would naturally 
prompt my reconsideration of the above recommendations, as budget 
estimates are prepared by the Board of Education. 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

“Frank W. BALLOU, 
Superintendent of Schools.“ 
RECAPITULATION AND SUMMARY OF PROGRESS TO DATE IN RELATION TO 
THE PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


The 5-year school building program act approved February 26, 1929, 
authorizes the construction of the following building accommodations : 

Elementary schools: 358 classrooms ; 28 assembly-gymnasiums, 

Junior high schools: 151 classrooms’ for elementary-school pupils; 
2,745 pupils of high-school grade. 

Senior high schools: 3,300 pupils. 

Vocational schools: 8 classrooms. 

The preceding pages of Section V contain a review of the 5-year 
school building program and show the construction completed, appro- 
priated for, and not yet appropriated for, as follows: 


COMPLETED AND OCCUPIED 
Elementary schools: 106 classrooms; 10 assembly-gymnasiums. 
Junior high schools: 73 classrooms for elementary-school pupils; 
1,295 pupils of high-school grade. 
Senior high schools; 1,800 pupils (McKinley). 
Vocational schools: 8 classrooms (Margaret Murray Washington). 
APPROPRIATED FOR AND NOT YET COMPLETED 


Elementary schools: 108 classrooms; 10 assembly-gymnasiums. 

Junior high schools: 42 classrooms for elementary-school pupils; 775 
pupils of high-school grade. 

Senior high schools: 1,500 pupils (Roosevelt). 


1929 


CONSTRUCTION YET TO BE APPROPRIATED FOR 


Elementary schools: 138 classrooms; 9 assembly-gymnasiums. 

Junior high schools: 42 classrooms for elementary-school pupils; 
775 pupils of high-school grade. 

Senior high schools: None, 


PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


The purpose of the first 5-year school building program act, as stated 
in its preamble, is as follows: 

“That it is the purpose of this act, which shall hereafter be known 
as the 5-year school building program act, to provide a sufficient number 
of school buildings to make it possible: To abandon all portables; to 
eliminate the use of rented buildings; to abandon the use of undesir- 
able rooms; to reduce elementary school classes to a standard of not 
more than 40 pupils per class; to provide a 5-hour day of instruction for 
elementary-school pupils, thereby eliminating part-time classes; to 
abandon all school buildings recommended for immediate or early 
abandonment in 1908; to abandon other school buildings which have 
become unfit for further use since 1908; to provide a full day of in- 
struction for high-school pupils, thereby eliminating the ‘double-shift’ 
program in the high schools; to provide for the annual increase in en- 
rollment of pupils during said 5-year period; and, in general, to provide 
in the District of Columbia a program of schoolhouse construction which 
shall exemplify the best in schoolhouse planning, schoolhouse construc- 
tion, and educational accommodations.” 

This act was intended to make up during that same perlod for the 
accumulated shortages of schoolhouse accommodations in elementary 
and junior high schools, and to take care of the annual increase in en- 
rollment over 5-year period. 

The accumulated shortages of schoolhouse accommodations was a 
computed fact based on a careful survey of the school system as of 
November 1 in the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 

The annual increase in enrollment for the 5-year period is, of course, 
an estimated figure. The estimate was based on the growth in school 
population from 1913 to 1924, 

In considering the estimated increase in enrollment, on which the 
program of schoolhouse construction was based, it will be desirable 
to quote certain statements from the report submitted to the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia by the superintendent of schools 
in explination of the first 5-year school building program bill. 


ROOMS NEEDED ANNUALLY FOR INCREASED ENROLLMENT 


The average annual increase in number of pupils attending the ele- 
mentary schools from 1914 through 1920 is 788 pupils. 

The average annual increase in number of pupils attending the ele- 
mentary schools from 1920 through 1924 is 802 pupils. 

The average annual increase for the whole period—that is, from 1914 
through 1924—is 793 pupils. 

Any adequate building program must make provision for an increased 
enrollment in the elementary schools of 800 pupils per year. This 
means that 20 additional classrooms should be opened each year. 

The following statement is taken from the same report, page 27, 
relating to the annual increase in high-school enrollment: 

“The average annual increase in enrollment in high schools from 1913 
to 1920 was 245 pupils, from 1920 to 1924 it was 927 pupils, and for 
the whole period it was 492 pupils. 

“The striking increase in enrollment during the past few years may 
or may not continue in the immediate future. Perhaps an increase of 
927 pupils per year may not be anticipated; certainly an increase of 492 
pupils per year is too low to use as a basis for computing future needs. 
Considered from all points of view, it would appear that adequate prepa- 
ration for increased enrollment will require increased accommodations 
each year for at least 750 high-school pupils. This figure is used in the 
estimates for a 5-year program.” 

The following statement taken from the same report, page 2, will also 
be of interest in connection with the comparison of estimated increase 
in enrollment with actual increase in enrollment. 

“On November 1, 1924, when the last study was made, certain build- 
ings were in process of construction, others had been estimated for, 
and still others were to be converted to other school purposes. These 
changes In schoolhouse accommodations will be accounted for in the 
detailed analyses of the situation in each school division of the city. 

“In arriving at the number of classrooms needed to take care of 
increased enrollment and to make up for accumulated shortage, the in- 
creased enrollment and the resultant increase of congestion during the 
school year 1924-25 have not been included in the computation. It 
has been the desire to present a conservative statement and not an 
extravagant statement. The inevitable increase in enrollment in the 
school year 1924-25 may be taken as a margin of conservatism, 

“Tf the estimated annual increase in enrollment during the next 
five years materializes, the program of schoolhouse construction as 
outlined herein will be insufficient to the extent of one year’s develop- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the increased enrollment does not 
materialize during the next five years, the building program can be 
modified accordingly as the yearly appropriations are made.“ 
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The progress made to date in relation to the purpose of the act 
will be discussed first for the elementary schools and second for the 
senlor high schools. 


SHORTAGES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The purpose of the act is stated in language based upon the annual 
survey made by the superintendent of schools as of November 1 
covering capacity of schools and congestion. Comparison of the con- 
ditions as of November 1, 1924, with the conditions as they existed on 
November 1, 1928, is set up in the following tabulation : 


To eliminate undesirable rooms: Elemen- 


tary schools. 
To ae oversize classes: Elementary 


Gary solide oo es EEA L NES 83 
To abandon buildi ed: 

For immediate a onmentin 1908... 122 4. OES 

For early abandonment in 1908 9¹ 


To 8 other buildings now unfit for 


The above tabulation is based exclusively on congestion and does 
not include the buildings required for the 5-year period resulting from 
increase in enroliment. 

Except as to portables in vocational, junior and senior high schools, 
all of the above table relates to elementary schools exclusively. 


ANNUAL INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following tables institute a comparison between the estimated 
increase in enrollment with the actual increase in enrollment in the 
elementary schools and in the high schools. 


Elementary schools 


Obviously, in October, 1929, it is impossible to make any comparison 
of the actual increase in enroliment in the school year 1929-80. The 
figures for the first four years of the 5-year period show that whereas 
the estimated increase in enrollment was 800 pupils per year, the actual 
increase in enrollment for the 4-year period averages 1,143 pupils per 


year. Instead, therefore, of 20 classrooms each year for a 4-year period, 
or a total of 80 classrooms, the increased enrollment during that 4-year 
period required annually 28 or 29 classrooms, or a total of 114 class- 
rooms for the 4-year period. 

Stated in another way, the estimated need of elementary-school class- 
rooms was too low by 14 rooms plus whatever rooms would be required 
to care for the actual increase in enrollment for the school year 1929-30. 

SHORTAGES IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

On November 1, 1924, the net shortage in schoolliouse accommoda- 
tions for senior high school pupils, after deducting the accommodations 
for which appropriations have been made, was found to be the accom- 
modations for 1,521 pupils, The excess enrollment of 1,521 pupils in 
high schools necessitated a double-shift program in the Business High 
School, the Central High School, and the Western High School. 

The construction of the new McKinley High School building, provid- 
ing accommodations for 1,800 pupils, and the construction of several 
junior high schools, estimated to accommodate 1,295 senior high school 
pupils, gives a total accommodation for 3,095 pupils. This has made it 
possible to eliminate the double-shift program in ali high schools, 
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Annual increase in enrollment in senior high echoots 


The estimated increase in enrollment for the 5-year perlod was 750 
pupils per year, or a total for the 5-year period of 3,750 pupils. The 
actual increase in enrollment for the first four years of the 5-year 
period gives an average of only 466 pupils per year and an actual 
increase in enrollment for the 4-year period of 1,864 pupils. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The letter is interesting reading, both be- 
cause of what it says and what it fails to say. After laboring 
through 5 pages of closely typewritten matter, to which is 
appended 2 pages of typewritten and 19 pages of mimeographed 
matter, Doctor Carusi reaches the expected conclusion that no 
fault attaches to the Board of Education, and that a long- 
suffering, if not a kind, Congress is to blame. 

Briefly Jet us try to determine the facts by checking the 
situation which he discusses in his letter, based upon the 
mimeographed statement of Doctor Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, which is attached. 

Doctor Carusi states that the estinrated annual increase in 
enrollment in the elementary schools for the years 1926-1930 
was 800 pupils, and that the actual increase in enrollment for 
the four years 1926-1929 was an average of 1,143 pupils. He 
fails to point out, however, according to Doctor Ballou’s figures 
carried in the appendix, that while the average increase for 
the four years was 1,143, during the last two years of that 
period the average increase was but 683, and the actual in- 
crease for the year 1928-29 was but 480. This shows a rapid 
decline in the growth of the school population. 

Doctor Carusi holds that the Board of Education is “ not 
aware of any serious administrative delay” in using funds ap- 
propriated for public-school buildings. 

Let us check that in the light of buildings for which appro- 
priations have recently been made. The Congress and the peo- 
ple of Washington may judge. 

Money for the school at Fourteenth and Upshur became avail- 
able July 1, 1928. The contract was let 12½ months later, and 
15 months after the money was available for expenditure the 
building was 25 per cent completed. 

Three hundred thousand dollars to begin construction of the 
Roosevelt High School became available July 1, 1929. 1 am 
advised that plans can not be completed for the Roosevelt 
(Business) High School until additional funds are made avail- 
able by Congress for the use of the municipal architect's office. 
The school authorities and the municipal architect failed to 
advise the appropriations subcommittee and the Congress when 
they appeared before it on the 1930 District bill that the plans 
could not be completed unless a greater amount than 3 per 
cent of the $300,000 appropriated for this school should be made 
available for that purpose. The intervening delay is due en- 
tirely to their oversight. Congress gave them exactly what 
they asked for. Work on these plans was abandoned when 
they were about 10 per cent completed. It seems hardly likely 
that a contract will be made for this building until toward the 
close of the fiscal year 1930, if then. . 

However, in view of the admission contained in the letter 
of Doctor Carusi and the statement of Doctor Ballou, that they 
overestimated the high-school need, and that the asking of 
funds for carrying out of the high school part of the 5-year 
program is being deliberately retarded by school officials, it is 
probable that they do not consider this delay in starting con- 
struction of a high school to accomnrodate 1,500 children as a 
“serious administrative delay.” In any event, Doctor Carusi 
says that the Board of Education is “not aware” of it. 
The initial appropriation of $200,000 for the Alice Deal Junior 
High School became available July 1, 1929. This building is in- 
tended and expected to relieve the congestion at the E. V. Brown 
School in Chevy Chase, where there are 8 part-time classes and 
8 portables now in use and a need for 7 additional rooms shown 
by the school officials’ report. 

There is continued complaint about crowded conditions at 
the John Eaton School, and it is also expected that the Alice 
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Deal Junior High School will relieve one portable and six part- 
time classes there. 

Surely delay in starting that building should be considered 
serious. The money to start that building has been available 
five months. Start of construction is being held up while 
the Park and Planning Commission determine the location of 
the Fort Drive, and until street grades adjacent to the building 
have been definitely established. I can get no assurance as to 
when that construction will begin. Can it be that the Board 
of Education and Doctor Carusi, its president, are unaware of 
its delay? Or do they not consider the relief of congestion in the 
E. V. Brown and John Eaton Schools a pressing need? Or is it 
that Doctor Carusi and the Board of Education consider only 
those delays serious which they can charge to Congress? My 
thought is that the latter is the correct answer. My observa- 
tion has been that the school officials consider the need for 
every building a serious one until the money is appropriated. 
From that time on slow motion controls. Citizens’ groups in 
that area with children in the E. V. Brown and John Eaton 
Schools are actively lobbying Congress for more appropriations 
for school buildings, I suggest that they devote their time 
and energy to the speeding up of construction for their relief 
for which appropriations have already been made. Congress 
may be relied upon to continue appropriations for schools in 
that area, i 

But let us proceed with the statement of the present status 
of the buildings already appropriated for. 

Money for the assembly hall and gymnasium at John Eaton 
School became available July 1, 1929. It is expected that the 
plans will be ready by July 1, 1930, and the building completed 
by January 1, 1931. 

Money for an addition to the Buchanan School became avail- 
able July 1, 1929. The contract had not been let when Mr. 
Carusi made his reply to Senator Carper. It is expected that 
the building will be ready 14 months after the money’ was 
available, or September 1, 1930. 

The same applies to the Park View School addition. 

Money became available for the Anthony J. Bowen School 
July 1, 1928. The contract was let 15 months later, and it is 
hoped to have the building done 23 months after the appro- 
priation was available. 

Thirteen months elapsed between July 1, 1928, when the 
money became available for the assembly hall and gymnasium 
at Takoma and the completion of the addition. 

The addition to the Francis Junior High School and the addi- 
tion to the S. J. Bowen School were not completed until more 
than 14 months after the appropriations were available. 

Fifteen months after the money was appropriated for the 
Morgan School the building was 42 per cent complete. 

Fifteen months after the money was available for the John 
Quincy Adams School the building was 84 per cent complete, 
the Raymond School 93 per cent complete, the Burrville School 
64 per cent complete, the Paul Junior High School 83 per cent 
complete, and the Murch School 54 per cent complete. 

Sixteen months after the Langdon School funds became avail- 
able the contract was let. The contractor failed to complete 
the building in the required time, and it is hoped to have it 
done 30 months after the money was available. 

Mr. Carusi’s letter clearly states that there has been no 
“serious administrative delay“ in expending funds appropriated 
by Congress. Two years ago the record was worse than it is 
now. This record, compiled as of the time Mr. Carusi wrote 
the letter, clearly negatives his statement. 

Mr. Carusi finally concludes that had sufficient moneys been 
appropriated the 5-year program could have been completed, and 
leayes the inference that it should have been completed and 
would have been carried out had the appropriations been made, 

The statement of Doctor Ballou, which Doctor Carusi for- 
wards with his letter to Senator Capper, not only shows that the 
5-year program should not be completed but that it is not the 
intention of the school officials to ask for its completion. 

In discussing the balance of the 5-year program not yet appro- 
priated for Doctor Ballou lists six projects to be abandoned. He 
does not state so in his report, but the cost of these six projects 
was estimated at $570,000 in the adoption of the 5-year program. 

Doctor Ballou next lists seven projects to be “ transferred 
elsewhere.” His statement shows that so far as the present is 
concerned they likewise are properly in the “abandoned” class, 
The estimated cost of these projects was $790,000 in the 5-year 
program total. 

Doctor Ballou then lists five projects to be “ modified,” one 
of which is a 12-room addition to the Fairbrother School. esti- 
mated cost $275,000, construction of which is to be “ post- 
poned” apparently indefinitely. 

Here, then, is a total of $1,635,000 estimated projects in the 
5-year program which Doctor Ballou frankly admits should not 
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be built as provided for in the 5-year act. This list of projects 
by Doctor Ballou, to be abandoned or postponed, constitutes two 
sites, 2 playgrounds, 3 additions to existing sites, and 10 build- 
ings comprising 66 elementary classrooms, 

Doctor Ballou finally lists 14 building projects, 10 site proj- 
ects, and 12 playground projects, which he recommends should 
be appropriated for as provided in the 5-year act. An analysis 
of the 14 building projects for which he asks that appropriations 
be sought shows that 1, the Garrison School, has been included 
in the 1931 Budget by the District Commissioners, but not in- 
cluded in the Budget Bureau lists sent to Congress for the 
obvious reason that the old Business High School will ade- 
quately care for that need, and this project should also be placed 
in the group of abandoned buildings. The 13 other projects 
total $2,720,000 estimated cost. Four of these are for junior 
high school accommodations, totaling $1,475,000, one of which, 
the Jefferson Junior High School, at an estimated cost of 
$500,000, has been temporarily dropped from this year’s Budget 
estimates with the approval of the school officials. Three are 
for combination gymnasium assembly hall additions, costing 
$180,000. One is for a combined 8-room and assembly-gymna- 
sium addition, to cost $190,000. One would replace a 16-room 
building now in use, at a cost of $300,000. Two are 8-room, and 
one a 4-room addition, to cost a total of $385,000. One is for 
an 8-room and assembly-gymnasium at Fourteenth Street and 
Kalmia Road, the estimated cost of which was $190,000. This 
school furnishes a good illustration of the fallacy of demanding 
the carrying out of the 5-year program without examination of 
facts or figures. In the 1929 estimates the Board of Education 
reqnested $175,000 to construct this building at Fourteenth 
Street and Kalmia Road. The commissioners, the Budget 
Bureau, and Congress refused. On October 24, 1929, there were 
31 pupils in school in two portables on that site. Should the 
commissioners, the Budget Bureau, or Congress be condemned 
for refusing to expend public money, $175,000, to build an & room 
structure with assembly hall and gymnasium to house 31 stu- 
dents? I take it not. Yet this item is included in this blanket 
condemnation by Mr. Carusi, and Doctor Ballou recommends 
that “ appropriations be sought” for it, among others, listing it 
as necessary. 

Doctor Ballou does not recommend that appropriations be 
asked for to build the projects to be modified.” He does recom- 
mend that appropriations be sought to carry out the un- 
changed ” projects. If Congress to-day appropriated for the 
balance of the program as outlined by him it would add only a 
total of 44 rooms to the elementary system, at a cost of $955,000. 

Of the 10 sites listed by Doctor Ballou, 2 have been pur- 
5 1 is in condemnation, and the remaining 7 will cost 

72,000. : 

Of the 12 playgrounds listed by Doctor Ballou, 4 are in con- 
demnation—which means that money is available to pay for 
them—and the estimated cost of the other 6 is $88,000. 

Under the head of completed and occupied junior high school 
construction, Doctor Ballou states that it was intended that 
only one wing at the Macfarland Junior High School should be 
built during the 5-year period. However, he includes the 6 
elementary classrooms and 100 high school student accommoda- 
tions in that wing in his “recapitulation and summary of prog- 
ress in relation to the purposes of the act” both in his totals as 
to amount authorized and his statement of junior high school 
accommodations not yet provided for. 

Doctor Ballou states that the Stuart Junior High School was 
“not carried in the 5-year school building act.” Yet in his total 
of authorizations which have been completed and occupied he 
earries the 12 elementary rooms and 225 senior high school 
pupil accommodations proyided at the Stuart Junior High School 
as within and not in excess of the 5-year act. 

He states that the 5-year act authorized the construction of 
accommodations for 3,300 senior high school pupils. He then 
gives as completed and occupied the McKinley High School and 
lists 1,800 pupils as the number accommodated. Six pages ahead 
of this summary Doctor Ballou states in his report that the Mc- 
Kinley High School would accommodate 2,300 pupils. Doctor 
Ballou again, on the last page of his report, carries the McKinley 
High School as accommodating only 1,800 pupils. 

Doctor Ballou did not overlook in his summary the accommo- 
dations for 100 high-school pupils and 6 elementary rooms pro- 
vided at the Francis Junior High School, which were not pro- 
vided for in the 5-year act. Why did Doctor Ballou fail to give 
credit in these two summaries for the construction of 500 student 
accommodations at McKinley in excess of the 5-year program 
estimate for that school? 

Mr. Carusi states that— 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to say what officer or group of 
officers is exclusively or primarily responsible for the failure to estimate 
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for and to appropriate the money required by the 5-year school building 
program act. It is quite obvious, however, that no fault attaches to the 
Board of Education for failure to originate proper estimates. 


He further states that the Board of Education has annually 
attempted to secure $4,000,000 for buildings and grounds,” and 
that “the primary reason” for the failure of the “5-year pro- 
gram” is a “failure to appropriate $4,000,000 a year for that 
purpose.” 

There, then, is a definite statement on his part that the Board 
of Education is blameless, for he says they have asked an- 
nually“ for $4,000,000 for buildings and grounds and have not 
received it, and that had Congress given what they asked the 
program would have been carried out. 

Mr. Carusi appends to his letter a table showing the amount 
of the appropriations for lands and buildings requested by the 
Board of Education.” He fixes the amount at $26,429,230 and 
shows $14,268,250 as the amount which Congress had appro- 
priated. That statement is grossly misleading. The reader 
would assume that the Board of Education had asked that 
$26,429,230 be spent for buildings and grounds in the past five 
years. Mr. Carusi fails to point out that the $26,429,230 total 
which he submits is a total which includes a series of duplica- 
tions, or repetition of items. Had he eliminated the duplications, 
the disparity between what the Board of Education requested 
and Congress appropriated would not have been so striking. 
Duplicate or repeated items total $9,106,810 of his total. Based 
on items included but once, the total estimates during the past 
five years by the Board of Education for buildings and grounds 
amounts to $17,322,420 and not the $26,429,230 which it may be 
inferred from Mr. Carusi’s statement would have been appro- 
priated. In other words, had Congress appropriated money to 
build every building and buy every piece of ground that the 
Board of Education has asked for during the past fiye years, 
we would have appropriated but $17,322,420. This fully nega- 
tives the inference of his entire letter that the Board of Educa- 
tion has tried to have the appropriation of the entire $20,000,000 
intended in the 5-year act. An examination of the facts proves 
that the Board of Education has not done so and disproves the 
statement of Mr. Carusi. 

In fairness, it should be stated that the total amount appro- 
priated for buildings and grounds in the period covered by Mr. 
Carusi’s statement is $14,475,250 and not $14,268,250, as stated 
by Mr. Carusi. 

The table which Doctor Carusi appends to his letter shows 
that for the year 1929-30 the Board of Education requested 
$2,705,000 for buildings and $1,010,300 for grounds, or a total 
of $3,715,300. Mr. Carusi criticizes Congress for not appro- 
priating $4,000,000 in 1929-30, when had every dollar asked for 
by the Board of Education been given the total would have been 
$284,700 under that amount. 

What about 1930-31? Previous to the time Mr. Carusi wrote 
the letter to Senator Carper stating that the Board of Educa- 
tion had “annually” attempted to secure $4,000,000 for build- 
ings and grounds, and blamed Congress for not appropriating 
it, the Board of Education had submitted to the commissioners 
their estimates for 1930-31. For buildings they asked $2,580,000, 
and for lands $436,700, a total of $3,016,700. The total sub- 
mitted to the Board of Commissioners for 1930-31 is $983,300 
less than the total $4,000,000 “annually” requested as given 
by Mr. Carusi in the letter to Senator Carrer, It is true that 
for 1930-31 the Board of Education submitted additional esti- 
mates of $720,000 for buildings and $381,000 for land, or a total 
of $1,101,000. 

But as to this, Mr. Carusi says, “ The idea was that if for any 
reason * * * any particular land or building item” in the 
regular estimates “appeared undesirable,” then the “ supple- 
mental estimates could be selected to take the place of any of 
the regular items thus eliminated.” So it is very obvious that 
this $1,101,000 is not to be considered as an addition to the 
$3,016,700 carried in the regular estimates. For 1929-30 and 
1930-31 the Board of Education have actually asked for $6,- 
732,000, or $1,268,000 less than the $4,000,000 “annually” that 
Mr. Carusi states they have “attempted to secure.” No one 
should know that better than Mr. Carusi. 

Mr. Carusi also states that the “large surplus to the credit 
of the District indicates that a more liberal policy toward the 
publie schools could have been pursued.” 

What are the facts about the surplus? There have been two 
periods in which the District had a surplus: The first, amount- 
ing to $5,257,528, arose during the period while the 50-50 and 
60-40 plans of appropriating for the District were in effect. 
Congress recognized the District’s right to this sum of money 
by an act approved February 2, 1925. Of this $5,257,528, Con- 
gress appropriated $4,656,500 for buildings and grounds for the 
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public schools under the 5-year building program. The sec- 
ond surplus of the District arose at the close of the fiscal year 
1928. At that time the District had to its eredit in the Treasury 
the sum of $6,126,600.82. At the close of the fiscal year 1929 
this sum had increased to $8,689,664.75. 

However, not all of the two sums last mentioned represented 

.free surplus. By the act of June 29, 1922, Congress required the 
District to accumulate by July 1, 1927, a cash fund sufficient to 
make certain that the District could be at all times on a cash- 
paying basis, using its own funds for the payment of its ex- 
penses instead of constantly borrowing from the United States 
Treasnry, as had been the practice for a great many years. It 
is believed that from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 is necessary for that 
purpose, and that amount must be deducted from the total sur- 
plus sums named above in considering the actual surplus avail- 
able for appropriation, 

It should further be pointed out that this free surplus did not 

exist for three of the five years that Mr. Carusi condemns 
Congress for not spending it, and, in fact, was not called to the 
attention of the Budget Bureau at the time the bureau had be- 
fore it the District's estimates for the fiscal year 1930, nor to 
‘the attention of Congress until the hearings before the House 
appropriations subcommittee on the District bill for 1930. 
The committee at that time endeavored to appropriate the full 
surplus, and had the District authorities submit a list of neces- 
sary improvements. The committee, with the approval of the 
Budget Burean, added $1,674,500 to the figures submitted for 
the District in the 1930 regular Budget. 

In preparing the District’s estimates for the fiscal year 1931, 
the municipal authorities apparently have taken into considera- 
tion the existence of surplus revenues over and beyond the 
amount of the cash fund. It is noticed that the total of 
$13,028,810 approved by the Budget Bureau for the public 
schools represents an increase of $1,044,210 over the school 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1930. 

It may be of interest to consider briefly the appropriations 

made for public schools during the five years from 1926 to 
1930, inclusive. For that period the total amount appropriated 
by Congress from the general revenue fund of the District of 
Columbia is $167,647.915. Of this sum, the amount appro- 
_priated for public schools is $59,126,853, or 35.27 per cent of the 
‘total. Consider the proportion allowed the public schools from 
another angle: During the four fiscal years 1926 to 1929, in- 
clusive, the total general revenue collections of the District of 
Columbia amounted to $140,752,183, which, with the surplus 
created by the act of February 2, 1925, namely, $5,257,528.75, 
made a total of general revenues of the District of Columbia 
during the period mentioned of $146,009,711. From this amount 
had to be deducted transfers to the policemen and firemen’s 
pension fund during the four years of $1,763,028, which trans- 
fers under the law became a prior lien on the general revenues 
of the District of Columbia; and a further deduction of 
$3,000,000 is to be made because of the necessity of maintain- 
ing a cash fund of at least that amount under the requirement 
of the act of June 29, 1922, thus leaving the total amount of 
general revenues of the District of Columbia available in those 
four years for budget-making purposes and for appropriation 
by Congress $141,246,683. The fiscal year 1930 has not been in- 
cluded here, as the revenue collections at this time for that year 
are purely on an estimated basis. The appropriations for the 
public schools for this 4-year period, as previously indicated, 
amount to $47,142,253. Therefore this amount appropriated for 
the public schools represents 33.37 per cent of the total revenue 
fund of the District of Columbia, including available surpluses. 
It is the theory of Mr. Carusi that the public schools should 
receive appropriations on the basis of one-third of the total 
revenue availability. I do not accept that theory as the proper 
basis for the making of appropriations. However, accepting 
the theory of the schools being entitled to receive appropria- 
tions of one-third of the general revenues of the District, it must 
be evident from what has been said that any surplus which the 
District accumulated was not at the expense of the public 
schools, 

Mr. Carusi states that— 

By the bookkeeping device of eliminating certain so-called special 
funds a systematic effort was made on the part of those (District) 
officials to have it appear that the schools were already receiving more 
than one-third of the District budget. 


It is difficult to believe that the president of the Board of Edu- 
cation really means what this language conveys. The District 
authorities have not resorted to any bookkeeping device for the 
purpose of depriving the schools of any part of the moneys 
belonging to the several special funds. District officials and 
Members of Congress have attempted to explain to Mr. Carusi 
the meaning of these figures and funds. It is difficult to under- 
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stand why he should again make this statement. The public 
schools are entitled to fair and adequate appropriations from 
the general revenues of the District of Columbia. To hold that 
the amounts collected from the gasoline tax and from water 
revenues, and from the several trust funds which the District 
administers, should be set up as a part of the general revenue 
fund for the purpose of determining the proportion of the school 
total of the annual budget and to refer to them as “so-called 
special funds” is to disclose a deplorable ignorance of the law. 
The law makes the gasoline-tax money available for certain 
purposes only, the money received from water rents for certain 
other purposes, and the trust funds are not moneys of either the 
United States or the District of Columbia, and are only available 
for the specific purposes for which they are deposited with the 
District in trust. The District authorities could not include 
moneys of these several kinds as part of the general revenue 
fund of the District of Clumbia, nor allot any part of such funds 
5 budget purposes to the publie schools without violating the 

W. 

The items submitted to the Bureau of the Budget by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners for 1930-31 call for 12 building projects. 
Of those 12 projects 4 were not in the 5-year building program. 
The building proposal calls for $2,335,000. Of that amount, 
$570,000 is in excess of or not provided for in the 5-year pro- 
gram. It is interesting, also, to analyze the proposals contained 
in the Board of Education 1930-31 proposals. Bearing in mind 
that Mr. Carusi stresses the need for elementary-school accom- 
modations, he, as president of the board, asks this year for 
$700,000 for senior high schools, $1,300.000 for junior high 
schools, and but $580,000 for elementary-school buildings in the 
regular estimates. 

The Budget Bureau have considered that request and sub- 
mitted to Congress estimates calling for the expenditures of 
$655,000 on senior high schools, $1,160,000 on junior high 
schools, and $855,000 for elementary schools. It will be noted 
that the Budget Bureau have increased the funds requested by 
the Board of Education for elementary schools over 64 per cent. 

The Budget Bureau have not recommended an S-room addition 
to the Garrison School, for reasons which I have heretofore 
given, nor a gymnasium-assembly at the Lovejoy, a total cut of 


The Budget Bureau on its own initiative added extimates for 
a 12-room addition to the Anthony J. Bowen School, a 4-room 
extension at Tenth and Franklin NW., a 4room extension at 
Wesley Heights, a gymnasium and assembly hall at Deanwood, 
and an 8-room extension with gymnasium and assembly hall at 
North Hampton Street and Broad Branch Road. The additions 
proposed by the Budget Bureau total $610,000, or a net increase 
over Board of Education requests of $375,000. 

The elementary program proposed this year by the Board of 
Education would build 2 combined assembly hall gymnasiums, 
12 classrooms, and start construction of 12 more. To this pro- 
gram the Bureau of the Budget have added 20 classrooms. Let 
that stand as the answer to those of the Board of Education and 
school officials who have charged the Bureau of the Budget 
with being responsible for not going ahead as the school oflicials 
desired. 

It may also be pointed out that 24 rooms added by the Budget 
Bureau are not provided for in the 5-year program, and are 
another proof of the desire of the Budget Bureau to meet the 
school needs of Washington, and of the faults of the 5-year 
program, 

True, reciting facts about the elementary school building re- 
quests does not tell the whole story, for when a junior high 
school is opened, classes in the seventh and eighth grades of 
the elementary school, along with ninth-grade classes, enter 
and to that extent the elementary schools get the benefit of the 
expenditures on junior high schools. But a study of the esti- 
mates proposed by the Board of Education during the past few 
years, and, in particular, a study of the estimates submitted 
to the Budget Bureau this year clearly discloses that it is not 
the purpose of the Board of Education to meet the need of the 
elementary schools for housing by the construction of new 
elementary buildings, but they propose to build into the school 
system a series of junior high schools and meet the need for 
elementary schools in large part by taking the seventh and 
eighth grades out of the elementary system. Either that is 
true, or the Board of Education is finding it extremely difficult 
to justify additional buildings at the present time in the ele- 
mentary system. 

May it also be pointed out that during the past five years 
$3,105,000 has been appropriated for senior high schools, 
$4,182,500 for junior high schools, $5,100,000 for elementary 
schools, $150,000 for vocational schools, and $2,077,750 has been 
appropriated for land, 
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At the beginning of the school year appropriations had been 
made for and construction was in most instances well under 
way, if not almost completed, which will add to the elementary 
system 99 classrooms, 15 special rooms such as domestic training, 
and so forth, 3 assembly halls, 2 gymnasiums, and to the junior 
high school system 48 classrooms and 33 special rooms. 

In addition to this, initial appropriations have been made, and 
plans are under way, for the construction of a business high 
school to accommodate 1,500 high-school students. 

This tabulation does not include an 8-room colored health 
school, for which appropriation has been made. 

I am advised that as of October 24, 1929, there were 186 part- 
time classes in the District schools, with 6,972 pupils on part 
time, all in the lower grades. Also, that there are in use 72 port- 
able buildings with 2,784 pupils occupying them. Of this latter 
number, 358 are also included in the number of pupils on part 
time. The question then arises as to what is being done to cor- 
rect this situation? I shall try to answer it briefly. 

In division No. 1 there are eight part-time classes and three 
portables at the E. V. Brown School. That situation is being 
relieved by the construction of the elementary building at Grant 
Road and the Deal Junior High in the Reno section. There are 
two part-time classes and four portables at Grant Road, where 
a building is being built. One portable and six part-time classes 
at John Eaton will be relieved by the building of the Deal Junior 


Thus, appropriations have been made for the relief of 16 of 
the 20 part-time classes in division No, 1 and for 8 of the 18 
portables in that division. 

The 1931 budget proposes a building on the Broad Branch 
Road site and another in Wesley Heights, which would relieve 
two portables at the former and four at the latter location. 
Thus, there would remain in this division only four portables 
and four part-time classes. 

Division No. 2 has no part-time classes and no portables. 

Division No. 3 has 7 portables and 24 part-time classes. Three 
portables at Takoma and Keene Schools are to be relieved by the 
E. A. Paul Junior High School, now aimost completed. I have 
heretofore explained why the two portables at Fourteenth and 
Kalmia Road can not be relieved except at extravagant and un- 
warranted cost. Two part-time classes at the Force School are 
to be relieved at the Adams, now under construction. Six part- 
time classes at the Raymond are to be relieved by the addition 
to the Raymond, shortly to be occupied. The six part-time 
classes at Johnson and the six part-time classes at Petworth are 
to be relieved by the Raymond addition and by the W. B. Powell, 
under construction at Fourteenth and Upshur. Thus, 3 of the 7 
portables and 20 of the 24 part-time classes in this division will 
be relieved. : 

Division No. 4 has neither part-time classes nor portables. 

Division No. 5 has 16 part-time classes and 9 portables. Eight 
part-time classes and five portables at Parkview are being re- 
lieved by the construction of an addition to that building. Con- 
struction now under way at Langdon will relieve 2 part-time 
classes there and 4 part-time classes at the Burroughs and 2 
portables at Brookland. Thus, 7 of the 9 portables and 14 of the 
16 part-time classes in this division are eliminated. 

The 1931 Budget proposes a 4-room building on the Tenth and 
Franklin Street site, which would relieve two portables there. 
Thus, all portables in this division would be eliminated, and 
there would remain only two part-time classes. 

Division No. 6 has 3 portables and 20 part-time classes. Two 
of the 3 portables and 12 of the 20 part-time classes are to be 
relieved by the building of the Kingsman Junior High School, 
the completion of which is provided for in the 1931 Budget. 

Division No. 7 has 5 portables and 6 part-time classes. The 
1930 appropriation for a room addition to the Buchanan and 
the 1931 Budget proposal for a 4-room addition to the Congress 
Heights School will relieve 4 part-time classes at the Buchanan, 
2 part-time classes at the Tyler, and 2 portables at Congress 
Heights. Thus all part-time classes in this division will have 
been eliminated and only 3 portables remain. 

Divisions 8 and 9 have neither part-time classes nor portable 
buildings. 

Divisions 10 and 11 have 16 portables and 44 part-time 
classes. The Morgan and its nearly completed addition will 
relieve 3 portables and 2 part-time classes at the Wilson, 3 
portables and 8 part-time classes at the Harrison, 4 part-time 
classes at the Magruder, and 3 portables at the Garrison. There 
would remain 7 portables and 30 part-time classes. The 1931 
Budget contains an item of $600,000 for continuing construction 
of the New Business High School, an appropriation of $300,000 
having been provided for 1930 for beginning the construction of 
this school. The total authorized cost of the school is $1,500,000. 
If the balance of $600,000 is provided for 1932, the present 
Business High School will then be available for relieying 4 
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part-time classes at Bruce; 4 portables and 10 part-time classes 
at Cleveland, 3 portables at Garrison, 4 part-time classes at 
Cook, 2 part-time classes at Harrison, and 4 part-time classes 
at Mott. All portables in divisions 10 and 11 would thus be 
eliminated, and there would remain only 4 part-time classes at 
Briggs and 2 at Phillips. These 6 part-time classes will be 
relieved, however, by the Toner School upon completion of the 
N school, for which an appropriation has already been 
made. 

Division No. 12 has neither part time nor portables. 

Division No. 13 has 9 portables and 56 part-time classes. 
The Burrville addition now under construction will relieve 2 
portables and § part-time classes at that school. The Anthony 
Bowen 8-room building now under construction will replace the 
old Bell Building and will relieve 2 part-time classes at the 
Ambush School. The Anthony Bowen 12-room addition pro- 
posed in the 1931 Budget will replace the old Randall Building 
and relieye 2 portables and 6 part-time classes at the Syphax 
School. The present Business High School, when available, 
will relieve 4 part-time classes at the Banneker and Jones 
Schools and 2 part-time classes at the Douglass-Simmons. Esti- 
mates are included in the 1931 Budget for beginning the con- 
struction of a new platoon school and a new junior high school 
on the Benning Road site in northeast Washington. The pla- 
toon school will relieye 4 part-time classes at Crummel, 4 part- 
time classes at Logan, and 4 part-time classes and 2 portables at 
Twentieth and Rosedale Streets NE. The junior high school 
will relieve 4 part-time classes at Deanwood, 8 part-time classes 
at Lovejoy, and 2 part-time classes at Payne. Thus there will 
remain in this division 3 portables and 8 part-time classes, 

There are five portables and no part-time classes in the junior 
high schools. The third-story addition to the Powell Junior 
High proposed in the 1931 Budget would eliminate one of these 
portables. 

In summarizing, I find that 160 of the 186 part-time classes 
and 53 of the 72 portables will be relieved by construction either 
now under way or appropriated for, or in the 1931 Budget 
proposals, and that of the 2,784 pupils now in portables there 
will remain only 591, and of the 6,972 pupils now in part-time 
classes there will then be only 960. : 

The superintendent of schools estimates a further need of 
rooms in the elementary grades to take care of increased 
enrollment during the next two and one-half years. 

The shifting of school population from one school to another, 
and from one section of the city to another, either by natural 
development and backward moyement in areas or by arbitrary 
order of school officials, can increase or decrease attendance in 
certain schools. Obviously we can not take into consideration 
those movements so far as actual appropriations for buildings 
are concerned until they actually develop. Just so fast as fur- 
ther need develops that need can and will be met. It would 
appear from all available data, and assuming the acceptance 
of the present estimates, that Congress and the Budget Bureau 
have gone as far in the meeting of the building need as the 
situation justifies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particular? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When will the condition with respect to 
relieving those who are now in “barracks” come about? You 
say that you will relieve them, but when will that time arrive? 
Of course, it will be when the buildings are completed, but when 
will that be? 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. With the appropriations that have been 
made, with the buildings now under construction, and with the 
money carried in the 1931 Budget, the situation I have men- 
tioned will come about; but as to when it will come about, 
you will have to ask those in charge of the building of the 
schools. I have just pointed out that in most instances a 
year elapses between the time the money is available and the 
time they start construction. In one instance it will be two 
and a half years from the time the money was available for an 
elementary-school building before the building will be ready to 
be occupied. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What will be the condition a year hence, 
with the buildings then constructed. as to the number that will 
be in “barracks,” with Washington growing as it is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That depends upon the speed with which 
the administrative officers of Washington build the school build- 
ings. I have set out in detail in this summary, whieh will be 
printed in the Recorp, the information as to the present build- 
ing program and what it is expected to accomplish, 

School-building sites already purchased or for which funds are 
now available, or for the purchase of which funds are included 
in the 1931 Budget, may be expected to result in follow-up con- 
struction estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1932 
that would permit a further reduction in the number of port- 
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ables from 19 to 6, and in the number of part-time classes from 
26 to 18. That appears to me to be about the irreducible mini- 
mum in the school system of a growing city with a complex 
population. 

The question is asked, When will all the portables be elimi- 
nated? Some portables will probably be necessary just so long 
as Washington is a growing city. The growth of a city can not 
be anticipated; it's school needs must be met after they have 
developed, so far as permanent building is concerned, It is more 
difficult in Washington due to the necessity of maintaining two 
complete school systems. So the portable in some form will 
probably be a part of the Washington system for some time to 
come. Other cities have the same situation and meet it as 
Washington is meeting it. 

If the items carried in the 1931 Budget are appropriated for, 
that part of the 5-year program which should be carried out at 
this time will have been substantially completed. Neither the 
Commissioners, the Bureau of the Budget, nor Congress should 
be criticised for refusing to appropriate moneys for that part of 
the program which the school officials themselves have cast 
aside, In addition to this, Congress will have provided a num- 
ber of projects not called for nor contemplated by the 5-year 
building program act. The Budget Bureau and the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have initiated building projects, and 
included them in the appropriation bills in cases where the 
Board of Education has refused to act. It has been found 
necessary many times to change and ignore the 5-year program 
when making appropriations in order that the school needs of 
Washington may be met. 

The 5-year program has faHed because of its own inherent 
defects and weaknesses. It attempted to prophesy in 1925 what 
the growth and needs of the city of Washington in its schools 
would be in 1930-31. The set-up of 1925 does not meet condi- 
tions as they exist now. In spite of the defects of the law, in 
spite of the faulty and inflexible provisions in it, in spite of 
items which it erroneously authorized, Congress has gone ahead 
and has inet the need, and is meeting it, just so fast as the need 
develops and prudent expenditure of public funds justifies. 
Applause. ]“ 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, I shall probably not use the entire time 
allotted to me. I wish at this time to make some observation 
coneerning the tax reduction resolution passed on last Thurs- 
day and concerning the subject of taxes generally. 

There was much merit in the resolution which the House 
passed, and yet there were some features of the resolution which 
to my judgment were dangerous, I regret very much that this 
Congress has not been able to puss since the 4th of March of 
this year a tax resolution or bill helping the man without a 
net income, And yet a great many of the citizens of the United 
States who really have no net income help to pay the tax 
which we by the recent tax resolution are returning to those 
who have large incomes. We are returning it, for we are 
letting them keep what has really become Government property. 

Very much of the tax which has been charged up to the cor- 
porations and to those with large incomes has already been 
passed on to and paid by the man lower down, the common 
people, if you please. That tax has been collected by those 
with large incomes for the purpose of paying the income tax. 

Now, when we passed the resolution, as was done, to return 
a part of that income tax, it never gets back to the man who 
has really paid it. I repeat that it is a dangerous policy for 
this House to allow them to make large incomes and pass the 
tax on down to the poor man who has to buy food and clothing 
for his wife and children—to let him accumulate that tax and 
then pass a resolution whereby he is free from the burden of 
paying tax. 

It means that the man who has no net income whatever must 
pay the tax, and later on it never gets to the Government but is 
retained by the men with large incomes, 

I hope that this Congress will work out a system of tax reduc- 
tion so that in the future it will not be necessary to pass a reso- 
lution returning any part of the tax imposed. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does the gentleman have in mind 
just how that tax could be passed back to the man who has 
paid it and who has no net income? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. There is no way to pass it back, 
and that is why I am objecting to this reduction of taxes that 
has already been charged up to the individual and which has 
been collected from the poor of the country. It means taxing 
the poor man not for the benefit of the Government but for the 
benefit of the men with large incomes. 

J am a little bit doubtful about the proposition of changing 
the income-tax system yery much. The income tax is one of the 
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fairest taxes ever assessed, but I very much fear that if we de- 
stroy the income-tax system in a few years we will find the very 
men who to-day are advocating its destruction favoring a sales 
tax, where every poor man, woman, or child, who struggles so 
hard to live, must pay that tax. 

In my district there are many farmers who have not this year 
made the profit which they should make on their crops. Some 
one said the other day that we could not relieve State taxes. 
Well, I think the Government should adopt a tax system which 
xan help greatly in relieving State taxes. I believe it can be 

one. 

One thing is true: This Government could relieve certain 
taxes which bear heavily on my people and give my people the 
relief which they deserve. 

I understand the National Government gets in the form of 
taxes out of the sale of cigarettes, chewing tobacco, cigars, more 
money per pound than the farmers get for producing the tobacco. 
My farmers go out and produce the tobacco, while their wives 
and children get the tobacco ready for the market, and then sell 
it for from 10 to 15 cents or 40 cents a pound. 

Oftentimes they do not get as much for that tobaceo as would 
be necessary to pay them a reasonable salary for the mere 
handling of it. But that pound of tobacco, when made into 
cigarettes and cigars and chewing tobacco, pays into Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury more per pound than the farmer gets out of it, and 
yet some people say we should not pass legislation for those 
folks. Why? Because it would amount to a subsidy. The 
subsidy is the other way. You are taxing the men and women 
in my district and all who grow tobacco for the benefit of the 
Government. I expect some time to get the exact figures of the 
amount which the Government gets out of a pound of cigarettes 
or a pound of cigars or a pound of tobacco prepared for chewing, 
and then the price which the farmer who produces that tobacco 
receives for it. In some instances I think I shall be able to 
show that Uncle Samwets three times as much out of that pound 
of tobacco as the farmer who grew it gets. 

Talk about relieving the people of war taxes! When were 
taxes on chewing tobacco ever reduced? I understand that the 
tax was put upon chewing tobacco during the Civil War as a 
war measure and that all the other war taxes of the Ciyil War 
have been repealed long, long ago. The chewing tobacco tax still 
remains. A great many people vote for this tax on cigars, cig- 
arettes, and chewing tobacco because they object to people using 
those products, I am not now talking for the man who smokes, 
I am pleading for the tobacco grower. I do not smoke myself. 
I smoked but three cigarettes and took but one chew of tobacco 
in my entire life. 

I wish we could pass some legislation which would be helpful 
and beneficial to the man who does not have an income to tax. 
I am going to suggest one resolution which I think Congress 
could pass and which would force the States to give the people u. 
better tax system. 

I introduced heretofore, and propose to reintroduce it at this 
session, an amendment to the Constitution providing that the 
farm land of the farmer or the home of the home owner should 
not be taxed except for the equity owned by him in that prop- 
erty. Down in Georgia—and I think it is true also in most of 
the States—the people in my district are paying taxes on their 
farms when they do not own those farms. They own only a 
thonsand-dollar interest in a $10,000 farm. Nine thousand dol- 
lars of the farm is owned by some one who has a mortgage 
against that property. That farmer pays taxes on the entire 
value of that property, and if the man who holds the mortgage 
is taxed on his mortgage, that farm is double taxed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I interrupt the gentleman with a 
question? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
friend. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand the amendment which the 
gentleman proposes to introduce has reference to taxation in the 
States. That would give the power of taxation in the States 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; it would simply previde 
that the farm owner should be taxed only on the equity of re 
demption. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you think you could pass that through 
the Federal Congress? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I would be glad if I could. I 
still have hopes for the farmer. That is exactly what the bunks 
do. They pay only on what they own. They pay on their cap- 
ital stock and surplus. The bank pays tax on only what it 
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owns. It subtracts from its assets its liabilities, and it pays tax 
on that difference. Take as an illustration where a bank owns 
an office building. That bank pays tax on the office building by 
adding it into its capital stock and surplus and by subtracting 
therefrom the mortgage on that bank building. Across the 
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street an individual owns a bank building and the building is 
mortgaged almost to its value. The individual pays on the 
entire value of the building and gets no reduction whatever for 
the mortgage that stands against it. 

I fail to understand why a farmer should be required to pay 
tax on what he does not own. He should be required to pay only 
on what he owns of that particular property, and the man who 
owns the mortgage should pay the remainder of the tax. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What would the Federal Government 
have to do with the bank, so far as taxes are concerned? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The Federal Government would 
have nothing to do with a State bank as the Constitution now 
stands. If we could pass an amendment like that which I pro- 
pose it could be done. 

Some time ago there was introduced into this House, and 
strongly urged, a proposition to prevent the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities and providing that the States themselves 
should not be authorized to issue tax-exempt securities. If the 
Federal Government has the right by constitutional amendment 
to say that the State has not the right to issue tax-free bonds for 
school purposes and for road purposes, then surely we should 
have the right, by constitutional amendment, to say that a man 
should not be taxed on property unless he owns the entire 
property, and provide he should pay a tax only on that part 
of the property that he really owns. I hope to be heard by the 
House more fully along this line in the near future. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr, GUEVARA]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill authorized me to say that he also 
yields 10 minutes to the Commissioner. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
recent events of economic nature show beyond question the neces- 
sity of a permanent solution of the Philippine political status 
by the United States. It is very important at this time not 
only to the welfare of the 13,000,000 Filipinos but also to the 
best economic interests of a great portion of the American peo- 
ple. Naturally the growing strength of the economic fabric of 
the Philippines is causing alarm to the farmers of the United 
States. When its industrial structure approximates the stage of 
that of the United States, this alarm will become acute and the 
economic life of both countries may logically suffer from what 
we may term “ conflict of interests.” 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to examine the situation from a 
viewpoint which has not heretofore been adequately discussed. 
In the past the discussion of the Philippine question has dealt 
mainly with the political, educational, and social conditions of 
the Filipino people. The very nature of past discussion did not 
seem effectively to contribute to the needed solution of the major 
Philippine problem. On the contrary, it tended to becloud the 
issue and inject ideas of antagonism. Not much was accom- 
plished in the way of improvement of the American-Filipino 
relationship, nor in the luying of the foundation upon which 
should rest the status of the Philippines in the Far East. Not- 
withstanding this anomalous situation the loyalty of the Filipino 
people toward the United States has remained unabated. In 
the course of their association with the United States they have 
learned to love the American people, their traditions, and their 
ideals. It is but fair and just on the part of the Filipino people 
to acknowledge the immense benefits they have received from 
such association and the political, social, and economic progress 
they have attained in the last 30 years is to be credited to the 
altruistic leadership of the United States. 

However, it is evident that the time has come for a definite 
settlement or adjustment or solution of the Philippine situation. 
Their present relation with the United States has assumed not 
only a political but an economic nature and it naturally calls 
for a permanent settlement, adjustment, or solution. The 
peoples of the United States and of the Philippine Islands fre- 
quently ask themselves how their present relations must end. 
This question has become more pronounced during the hearings 
conducted by the House Ways and Means Committee and Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on the tariff bill. Representative groups 
of the American people have unhesitatingly advocated a polit- 
ical separation of the United States and the Philippine Islands. 
Whatever may be their motives and reasons for such advocacy, 
it is needless for me to say that the sentiment they have ex- 
preg is in perfect accord with the aspirations of the Fili- 
pinos, 

In reaffirming now the aspirations of the Filipino people for 
their long-coveted independence, it is far from their minds to 
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convey the idea that they plead because they have grievances 
against the United States. They plead for their independence 
not only because they believe they are entitled to it, but because 
sooner or later their position in the world affairs, and particu- 
larly in the Far East, ought to be well defined, and because their 
relations with the United States ought to be settled and adjusted 
in accordance with the best interests of both countries. What 
is to the best interests of the United States is not for me to 
define, but I say that as to the Filipino people it is, as it has 
always been, their firm and sincere conviction that their best 
interests lie in being independent. 

In reaching this conclusion the Filipino people wish it to 
be known that they are in nowise unmindful of the interests 
of the United States in the Far East. Such interests should 
be protected and the Filipino people will be more than happy 
to effect such adjustments as would safeguard them. The will- 
ingness of the Filipino people to assume their share in safe- 
guarding the interests of the United States in the Far East can 
not be fairly challenged. Sentimental considerations and polit- 
ical connections of the Philippines with the United States in 
the last 80 years have made common the interests of both 
countries. The United States has successfully established in 
the Philippines institutions which the Filipino people wish to 
preserve. Our spiritual and cultural intercourse in the past 
will endure. Yet our political separation is the wisest and 
most logical step to be undertaken for the benefit of both 
countries. Setting aside for the moment the pledges of the 
United States to grant the Philippines its independence, time 
has evidently demonstrated that our economic interests seem 
to be in conflict. 

Senator Boram, one of the most outstanding national figures 
in the political life of the American people, said in his speech 
delivered on the floor of the Senate on September 16, 1929, on 
the tariff bill: 


I am not going to discuss the Philippine question to-day, but it comes 
in here for consideration, because the American farmer at this time is 
carrying the entire load, from an economic standpoint, of the Philip- 
pines. I have wondered if the Philippines were producing manufac- 
tured goods as they are capable of producing agricultural products 
and were sending those manufactured goods into the United States, 
whether there would be the same equanimity among our friends as to 
giving free trade to the Philippines that there is at the present time? 
Duties can be levied as may be seen fit, and levied upon sugar; but 
the beet-sugar industry will disappear if it is compelled to fight the 
free-trade importations of the Philippines. Over 600,000,000 pounds 
of coconut oil and copra are imported each year into this country. 
These things come in conflict with the American producer, and so far 
as the bill goes they are left to compete with the Philippines upon a 
free-trade basis. It may or may not be a factor for this bill, but it is 
an element which enters into the picture of the condition of agriculture 
accentuating all the more the necessity for giving protection where it 
is possible to give it. 


On the other hand, the progress of the American trade in the 
Pacific and the Far East has been pictured by historians as 
one that needed the policy of “open door” in Japan and China 
which was consummated by the so-called “ black ships ” of Com- 
modore Perry in 1853. Hawaii was acquired by the United 
States as the key of American trade in the Pacific, and with the 
acquisition of the Philippines America's position in that part of 
the world has evidently changed. Her counsel and opinion are 
sought by England and Japan in Far Eastern affairs. The 
eastern trade monopoly once enjoyed by other powers was broken 
by the United States, and this event brought about the neces- 
sity of a commercial base in Asia. Without challenging or im- 
peaching the reasons and motives for the retention by the 
United States of the Philippines, we may affirm that trade and 
commercial requirements were decisive factors in the estab- 
lishment of American sovereignty over the Philippines. Thus 
far the economic reasons for the occupation and retention of the 
Philippines by the United States have not been essential factors 
in keeping up the present political relations between the two 
countries. On the contrary, these are now good reasons for 
the severance of such political relationship and for fulfillment 
by the United States of her pledge to grant independence to 
the Philippines, permitting her people to work out their own 
Salvation. 

Many facts which doubtless will lead the American people 
to shape their future relations with the Filipinos will be 
brought to light by a short discussion of the economic pos- 
sibilities of the Philippines. 

The Philippines are actually producing 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, about 96 per cent of which is exported to the United 
States. Copra and coconut oil exportation from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States amount to over 600,000,000 pounds. 
Hemp and cordage, 118,000,000 pounds. The possibilities of the 
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Philippine Islands for sugar production are too well known 
to be repeated. The same is true regarding hemp and coconut 
oil. It is claimed that Philippine sugar is in competition not 
only with the beet-sugar industry of continental United States 
but with the cane-sugar industry as well. Copra and coconut 
oil from the islands are also in competition with dairy farms’ 
products and with fat and animal oil. Philippine cordage com- 
petes with the cordage industry of the United States. No one 
could foretell what would be the production of sugar, copra, 
coconut oil, and hemp in the Philippines, and the American 
farmers are naturally concerned with the competition. 

Therefore the United States and the Philippines are con- 
fronted with an economic problem that should be solved at the 
earliest possible moment. Not only is this solution needed in 
the name of justice and fair play but the early adjustment of 
such a situation is demanded by the principles upon which 
rest the American sovereignty over the Philippines. Needless 
to say, until such solution is reached, the economic progress of 
the Philippines as devised by the United States would be 
uncertain at best. In view of the present congressional debates 
on the tariff bill, investments in the Philippines have been at 
a standstill. While population is rapidly increasing and the 
standard of living grows steadily higher, the industry neces- 
sary for support of the people is declining. Capital is seldom 
unselfish or altruistic, but seeks profit. Its natural tendency 
is earnings, and not unnecessary speculation. It will not be 
invested with a view to profits after many years when in so 
doing its main purpose would be to help rather than to bring 
a return upon the investment. So long as there is a good price 
for any commodity, it will be the objective of investment. 

Diversification will naturally come. Limitation of production 
of any agricultural preduct is a question that falls within the 
jurisdiction of market. The same is true as to the diversifica- 
tion. No one will ever start an enterprise without prospect of 
an adequate market. There was a time when people went mad 
for rubber plantations. The topic of all conversation in com- 
mercial circles was but to finance them. Now the enthusiasm 
for the enterprise has died out; first, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of our political status, and, second, the ever-increasing 
production of this commodity all over the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the world is becoming smaller day by day. 
Human genius has made a reality the axiom that “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” Progress has expanded more and 
more the activities of the peoples of the world, and every new 
day sees greater productiveness as result of their labors. His- 
tory reveals that in ancient times the Mediterranean was the 
main sea-trade highway. Then it extended to the Atlantic, link- 
ing the interests of the peoples living in the lands washed by 
both seas. Now the Pacific and Asia are becoming the present 
era's theater of trade. 

The employment of new methods for digging up wealth from 
nature's hidden treasures made human activities spring from the 
same principle of life. This is the reason competition is more 
acute now and economic readjustment is becoming imperative 
through the rules of self-determination. The Filipino people 
are aware of this new condition of life, and this is the reason 
they are striving for a permanent and final solution of their 
national problem. 

The Filipino people only ask what was solemnly promised to 
them. The fulfillment of such a solemn pledge by the United 
States will lead to the protection of its best interests and that 
of the Philippines. Economic and political reasons press the 
permanent solution of the Philippine problem. The honor of 
the United States, which has never been questioned, so demands, 
Her economic interests so warrant. 

In the final solution of the problem adjustments can be 
arranged to safeguard American interests in the Far East. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not desire to enter into a long discussion of this 
bill, and will not do so. The bill from the Interior Department 
of our Government carries with it a provision for a number of 
departments and institutions fostered by our Government, and I 
desire particularly to discuss that part of it as it affects and 
applies to Hot Springs National Park, in my district. 

It is my pleasure now and has been for practically all of my 
life to live within a very short distance of this great national 
park, and the hot springs there is the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

It has been demonstrated that the healing waters of Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., is almost a panacea for the ills of 
life. Many thousands of persons have we seen come there that 
had to be carried on cots, and others that could partly aid them- 
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selves by crutches, and receive treatment of this health-giving 
water and soon become restored to perfect health. 

With each year an increasing number of persons, on account 
of the wonderful cures effected by the healing waters, are 
coming to Hot Springs National Park for treatment. Not only 
that, but also, since the World War, the great Army and Navy 
Hospital located at Hot Springs National Park has brought 
many of the sick and afflicted veterans to Hot Springs for 
treatment, and in order to accommodate those in need of the 
great healing waters there is an increasing demand for more 
bathhouses, which can not be authorized without a conserva- 
tion of the water flowing out of the earth. This bill very wisely 
contemplates correcting a long-felt need for this great resort, 
and that is by the erection of two more reservoirs that will 
take care of a capacity of about 500,000 gallons of this health 
water and conserye it for use, and will, after being completed, 
amply take care of the needs for the waters there. 

Hot Springs National Park is the only Government-owned 
park that I know of that is not a liability. Instead of this 
being a liability it is a known asset to the Government by 
everyone that has taken the pains to inform themselves. The 
receipts from the waters are in excess of its expenditures. Not 
only this, but also there is not an agency of the Government 
that is now or ever will do so much for humanity as the waters 
of this place are now doing. I think the committee has very 
wisely made provisions for the conservation of this water. 

There are other matters contained in the Interior bill that I 
can not support or indorse, one of which is the expenditure of 
$1,249,000 for the maintenance of the Howard University. I 
believe that the United States Government can now well afford 
to render further aid to the education of the young men and 
women who are soon to become citizens of the United States 
and have the care and responsibility of the Government thrust 
upon them, but when that is done it should be equal in point of 
ie for every child of scholastic age and not of special sect or 
class. 

There is one thing that I think the committee has overlooked, 
or perchance their attention was not called to it, and that is the 
reason the bill does not contain a provision for it. It will be 
remembered that President Hoover very wisely appointed an 
honorary planning commission for Hot Springs National Park, 
composed of Hon. Hamp Williams, Mr. Patterson, and Doctor 
de Vallin. This commission has been functioning since the 
administration of President Hoover began, and their valuable 
work is now felt in this great resort. 

Each of these men give their time and attention to the plan- 
ning for this great resort and preserving it in its great beauty 
and grandeur without salary or compensation. Not only that, 
but also since the appointment of this commission, Mr. Hamp 
Williams, the chairman of the commission, has borne the ex- 
pense of supplying postage, stationery, and stenographic hire, 
which should not be required of one doing so valuable service 
for the Government as he is now doing. 

When this bill is subject to amendment I want to offer an 
amendment to it providing for a necessary fund not exceeding 
$2,000 to authorize the employment and payment of a stenog- 
rapher, for postage, stationery, and so forth, and also to pave the 
Government's part of Whittington Avenue in front of the Gov- 
ernment’s property on that street, and I hope the committee will 
accept these amendments, as I am sure it will be as well ex- 
pended as any money that is now carried in the provisions of 
this bill. This commission has already performed a service 
that is worth hundreds and thousands of dollars to the United 
States Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Unfortunately, I have never heard of that 
commission, and I am not familiar with any of its investiga- 
tions or conclusions. Will the gentleman advise how the com- 
mission was appointed and what are its functions? 

Mr. GLOVER. The commission was appointed, as I under- 
stand, by President Hoover, at the request of the Interior De- 
partment, and the commission is now functioning and has been 
for two or three months. 

The purpose of the commission is to study the needs of 
this great national resort, to help in planning for its betterment 
for humanity, provide for its beauty, and advertise it as a great 
resort, and to perform other functions along this line. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I think it would be a favor to the commit- 
tee if the gentleman would get us some definite information 
as to the appointment of such a commission and the scope 
of its authority. It has never come to my attention in any 
way. 

Mr. GLOVER. I shall be very glad to take that up with 
the department. I have discussed the matter with the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, and I know he is very proud of this com- 
mission. They only want money for expenses amounting to 
about $2,000. They do not want a dollar for their own 
services. 

There is one other thing I want to suggest, and I will include 
this in an amendment and offer it to the chairman of the com- 
mittee between now and Monday, and I am sure the chairman 
will accept it, and that is an amendment with respect to what 
is known as Whittington Avenue, There are about 800 feet of 
Goyernment-owned property on one side of this avenue, and on 
the other side the property has been sold by the Government to 
private individuals. They have not as yet been able to get to- 
gether with respect to paving this street. I have learned that 
the city engineer has made an estimate of the cost of this pav- 
ing, and the city and the citizens owning the property on the 
other side want to construct this payement. It would not look 
very well on the part of the Government to have half of it paved 
and have the part on the Government side not paved. It has 
been the custom of the Government to do this work, but there 
is no money now that can be used for this purpose, and I would 
like to have an authorization in this bill for the Interior Depart- 
ment to pay its proportional cost of this paving as outlined by 
the engineer, which would only be a little over $29,000. In 
other words, the two items I have suggested would amount to 
about $31,000, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The custom of the United States Govern- 
ment has never been to pave adjacent to its properties scattered 
all over the United States in every important town and city. 
Around our post-office buildings and many other similar struc- 
tures, it is not the policy of the Government to pay for paving. 
The various matters the gentleman is now bringing to our atten- 
tion I think I have seen something about in some of the gentle- 
man’s campaign advertisements, because I happened to be in Hot 
Springs about that time, but otherwise they have not been 
brought before the committee, 

Mr. GLOVER. I am very glad, indeed, the chairman got 
down there and even got that much information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I really think that perhaps I have given the 
gentleman a wrong impression. The action of the committee on 
its own motion in inserting an item of $143,500 that was not 
estimated for by the Budget, but had been considered by our 
committee for several years, perhaps, made the gentleman think 
it is a lot easier to get additions to the bill than is quite true, 
and especially one that would involve the breaking down of a 
general Government policy. I hope the gentleman will not be 
too greatly disappointed if the committee does not accept his 
amendments. 

Mr. GLOVER. Well, I shall offer them in the House and I 
hope the House will agree to them, whether the committee does 
or not, and I believe the committee will agree to them when they 
see the justness of them. 

I am sure these matters were not urged before the committee, 
or I am sure the committee would have given them very care- 
ful consideration, even if they had not adopted them. I believe 
the committee will adopt them when the matters are presented 
to them. 

Sometimes we are penny wise and pound foolish, especially 
when we consider some other items that are in the bill that I do 
not indorse at all, and that I am not going to discuss now, to 
wit, Howard University, with an appropriation of nearly 
$1,250,000. When we consider such appropriations as this I 
think we should not stumble over a little proposition of this 
kind. 

How would any official of the United States Government feel 
if the property owners of a city should levy an improvement or 
betterment tax on themselves to pave half of this street and 
leave out the Government-owned property on the other side of 
the street? 

The gentleman says it has never been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to do this. I think the gentleman is wrong. I think it 
has been done, possibly, in the very city I am talking about. 

This is such a small matter that I hope there will not be any 
objection raised to it. I do not intend to discuss the bill as a 
whole. I simply wanted to call the attention of the chairman 
and the committee to these very necessary little amendments, 
and I have a letter from the mayor of the city of Hot Springs 
and a report from the engineer giving every detail, which I will 
be very glad, indeed, to submit to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has the impression that 
Hot Springs has been a source of profit to the Federal Treasury. 
I might call his attention to the fact that for the year 1928 the 
revenues were $47,000 and the appropriations $69,000; for the 
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year 1929, $47,000 of revenue and $74,000 of expenditure; in 
1930, anticipated revenues, $48,500, appropriations, $70,900; 
1931, estimated revenues, $48,500, and the Budget has recom- 
mended $75,000, while the committee has brought into the 
House a recommendation of appropriation of $218,500. 

Mr, GLOVER. That may be true. I do not know what 
they were used for. They may have been used for some im- 
provements that I do not now recall, but I do know that it 
is the common knowledge of all that the institution has been 
carrying itself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morron D. HULL]. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is a far cry from the Interior Department to 
the State Department, and hence I will ask the indulgence of 
the committee for a few minutes to comment on the action of 
the Secretary of State with reference to Russia and China in 
view of the fact that it has been criticized by certain critics, 

In a morning paper of recent date and published not far 
away there appears an editorial severely criticizing our Secre- 
tary of State for his efforts to prevent war between Russia and 
China by reminding them of their obligations under the Kellogg 
pact. The Government of the United States is represented as 
having taken officious and unwarranted action, and as having 
suffered a stinging and humiliating rebuke at the hands of 
Soviet Russia. The criticism is caustic and personal: It is 
very evident also that the writer does not like the Kellogg 
pact. 

Now, what is the Kellogg pact, and what has been the action 
of the United States referred to? First, as to the Kellogg 
pact: The Kellogg pact is a treaty between 56 nations, by which 
each nation makes with all the other signatory nations, indi- 
vidually and collectively, two commitments. By the first of 
these each signatory nation binds itself to each of the other 
signatory nations to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy. By the second of these covenants each State signatory 
to the treaty binds itself never to seek, except by pacific means, 
the settlement or solution of disputes that may arise between 
them, of whatever origin or of whatever nature. Both of these 
covenants run from each to all the other nations party to the 
treaty, not merely with reference to the behavior of each to 
each but as a covenant made to each of behavior toward all, 
so that a breach toward any is a breach toward all. In other 
words, the treaty is not a collection of bilateral treaties, all 
bundled into one, but is a multilateral treaty by which each 
State is concerned in the strict observance of the covenants of 
the treaty by all the signatory nations in their relation to each 
other. 

This concern of each State in the relations of others is predi- 
eated on the conviction that war anywhere in the world 
affects all. 

President Coolidge’s Memorial Day speech at Gettysburg, 
May 30, 1928, contained these words: 


Whether so intended or not, any nations engaging in war would 
necessarily be engaged in a course prejudicial to us. 


In his Armistice Day speech of this year President Hooyer 
has said: 


From every selfish point of view the preservation of peace among 
other nations is of interest to us. 


Whether we believe these conclusions of President Coolidge 
and President Hoover or not, they represent the underlying 
principle of the Kellogg pact. Our Nation has set out on a 
course of policy based upon that principle. That principle has 
been recognized by all the other nations party to the pact. In 
pursuance of that principle the State Department, as indicated 
by certain press releases, last July called together the diplo- 
matic representatives of five powers and, through conversations 
with them, took steps to see that the attention of the Chinese 
and Russian Governments be called to the provisions of the 
multilateral pact, to which both were signatories. 

Is there anything officious and unwarranted in such action? 
Is there anything less that the Secretary of State could have 
done and had respect for a treaty which originated in this 
country? Later, and of recent date, the Secretary of State 
again called the attention of the two Governments to the treaty 
and expressed the hope that China and Russia “ will refrain or 
desist from measures of hostility and find it possible to come 
to an agreement on the methods of peaceful settlement. What 
are the verbs used to cover the action of our State Department? 
“Took means to see that the attention of the Russian and 
Chinese Goyernments was called, etc.”; “ Desired again to call 
attention to the treaty, etc.“; and “ Express the hope, ete.” Is 
there anything “officious,” “offensive,” or “unwarranted” in 
action of that character taken under the terms of a treaty multi- 
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lateral in its obligations and which gives to each party to it the 
right to be concerned in war among any of its signatories? 

If Presidents Coolidge and Hoover are right in their state- 
ment of the principle involved in the treaty, then our Secretary 
of State in addressing inquiries to the respective Governments 
of Russia and China was entirely within the rights of the 
United States, and he can not properly be attacked. for his 
efforts. The right of the United States to express concern and 
make representations is based upon an interest which we share 
in common with all the other signatories to the pact in main- 
taining the peace of the world. Shall we forget that the World 
War started in Serbia? 

Our Government has no ulterior purposes to serve, 
have never sought special concessions in China. We have not 
sought and are not seeking any intervention. Our policy has 
always been that of the “open door,” and the open door can 
profit the world only under peaceful conditions. 

Without wishing to assess the blame for the troubles between 
Bolshevist Russia and China, I heartily join in the statement 
made by one of the Members of this House, the Hon. BURTON L. 
FRENCH, in a recent magazine article: 


The nations of the world can not with justice to the faith that under- 
lies the formation of international law set up and define a course of 
conduct among nations and then run away from responsibility upon the 
violation of the same. 


The Secretary of State was only doing his duty in addressing 
inquiries to Russia and China. He could hardly do less than 
he has done, and the vehement protest of Russia would seem to 
indicate that what he has done has not been without effect, 
[Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including certain releases from the State Department cover- 
ing this subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, MR, HENRY L. STIMSON 


We have been engaged in discussions with the governments of several 
of the other powers signatory to the pact of Paris in regard to the situa- 
tion in Manchuria. During the past few days organized Russian forces 
have been in conflict with organized Chinese forces near Dailinor, in 
northern Manchuria. It is credibly reported that many casualties 
occurred and that thousands of the inhabitants of the neighboring 
towns have been driven from their homes. Although the causes of the 
conflict are in dispute and the accounts are somewhat contradictory it 
is clear that serious encounters between military forces of China and 
Russia have occurred. It also is clear that during the months since 
this controversy began no effective steps have been taken by the Chinese 
and Russian Governments looking toward an arbitration of the dispute 
or its settlement through neutral conciliation or other pucific means. 
The efficacy of the pact of Paris depends upon the sincerity of the gov- 
ernments which are party to it. Its sole sanction lies in the power of 
public opinion of the countries, constituting substantially the entire 
civilized world, whose governments have joined in the covenant. If the 
recent events in Manchuria are allowed to pass without notice or pro- 
test by any of these governments the intelligent strength of the public 
opinion of the world in support of peace can not but be impaired. 

We have found in our discussions, referred to above, community of 
view with regard to the fundamental principles. There has been in 
these discussions no suggestion of intervention of any kind. Discus- 
sions have been directed to discovering the best means of expressing the 
opinion of each of the nations by way of remonstrating against the 
use of force by either side in this controversy. 

The Government of the United States has sent to China and Ruasia 
the following statement: 

“The Government and people of the United States have observed 
with apprehensive concern the course of events in the relations between 
China and Russia in the phase which bas developed in reference to the 
situation in northern Manchuria since July 10. 

“On July 18 this Government took steps, through conversations 
between the Secretary of State and the diplomatic representatives at 
Washington of five powers, to see that the attention of the Chinese 
and the Russian Governments be called to the provisions of the treaty 
for the renunciation of war, to which both China and Russia were signa- 
tories. Both the Russian and the Chinese Governments then made 
formal and public assurances that neither would resort to war unless 
attacked. Since that time that treaty has been ratified by no less than 
55 powers, including China and Russia. 

“The American Government desires again to call attention to the 
provisions of the treaty for the renunciation of war, particularly to 
Article II, which reads: ‘The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may arise, among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means’; and the American Goyern- 
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ment takes occasion to express its earnest hope that China and Russia 
will refrain or desist from measures of hostility and will find it possible 
in the near future to come to an agreement between themselves upon a 
method for resolving by peaceful means the issues over which they are 
at present in controversy, The American Government feels that the 
respect with which China and Russia will hereafter be held in the good 
opinion of the world will necessarily in great measure depend upon the 
way in which they carry out these most sacred promises.” 

The Secretary of State has received a very courteous note from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Germany stating that the German 
Government has noted with deep appreciation the endeavors which 
the Government of the United States is making to preserve peace 
in Manchuria in accordance with the principles of the Kellogg pact, 
and expressing the hope that the action of the American Government 
may be successful, and that direct negotiations may shortly lead to 
a peaceful settlement of the conflict, The German Foreign Minister 
recited what Germany has been doing to preserve the peace in Man- 
churia. Because of her special position in relation to the Chinese- 
Russian difficulty, Germany is already carrying out the object which 
Mr. Stimson has in mind, in urging a peaceful solution of the difi- 
culty, Because of this special position, Germany reserves its decision 
as to the time and form of its further steps in the matter, 

The German Government will make, through Wolff's Telegraph 
Bureau, a publie statement on the whole subject. 

The American ambassador to Italy, Mr. John Work Garrett, reports 
to the department that the Italian Government will communicate 
immediately to Moscow and Peking along similar lines to the com- 
munication sent to China and Russia by the Secretary of State and 
will publish its action as soon as it hears from its representatives that 
the communication has been delivered. 

Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow at Mexico City reports that he saw 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs at noon yesterday concerning the 
situation in Manchuria and the pact of Paris. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs stated that he was in entire accord with the principles 
expressed in the message, and that he was quite willing to issue a 
Statement relative to the attitude of his Government in the Russo- 
Chinese conflict, to send a communication to both the Chinese and 
Russian Governments. Also, he would instruct the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Mexico in Central America to communicate to the gov- 
ernments of those countries the attitude of the Mexican Government. 

The American minister at The Hague, Mr. Gerrit John Diekema, re- 
ports that the Minister of Foreign Affairs expressed himself as in entire 
harmony with the Secretary's message to China and Russia and prom- 
ised at once to cable the Netherlands Legation at Peking accordingly. 
As the Netherlands Government has no official relations with Soviet 
Russia, he will not communicate with Russia. 

The American ambassador to Cuba, Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim, reports 
that the Cuban Secretary of State promises full cooperation. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

I have seen the text of the Russian memorandum as reported in the 
press. Between cosignatories of the pact of Paris it can never be 
rightly thought unfriendly that one nation calls to the attention of 
another its obligations or the dangers to peace which from time to time 
arise. As far back as The Hague convention of 1899 the nations of the 
world agreed that strangers to a dispute, on their own initiative, could 
make suggestions looking for peace between the States which were at 
variance and that the exercise of that right is not to be regarded by 
the parties in conflict as an unfriendly act. This was reaffirmed again 
in 1907 and has been the recognized rule ever since. 

The message of the American Government was sent not from un- 
friendly motives but because this Government regards the pact of Paris 
as a covenant which has profoundly modified the attitude of the world 
toward peace and because this Government intends to shape its own 
policy accordingly. In the language of the joint statement issued by 
the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain on October 10 last, “ Both our Governments resolve to accept 
the peace pact not only as a declaration of good intentions but as a 
Positive obligation to direct national policy in accordance with its 
pledge.“ The present declaration of the authorities of Russia that they 
are now proceeding with direct negotiations which will make possible 
the settlement of the conflict is not the least significant evidence to 
show that the publie opinion of the world is a live factor which can be 
promptly mobilized and which has become a factor of prime importance 
in the solution of the problems and controversies which may arise 
between nations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I read the editorial from which the gentlenran 
from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hur] quoted. I join in the 
same sentiment he has expressed on the floor, except that I 
believe he speaks with unusual self-restraint. I read the other 
day from the Rxconẽů what had been said in the Senate about 
the publisher of that paper. Congress is constantly abused by 
that paper, both the House and the Senate is viciously criti- 
cized. Hardly anything can be done satisfactory to the paper. 
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The gentleman from IIlinois has been very mild in his an- 
swer to the editorial scolding of the administration. I desire 
to speak on the same subject of the Kellogg peace pact. 

Mr. Chairman, shortly after the close of the European war— 
April 29, 1921—I addressed the House on the subject of a re- 
duction of naval armaments. A brief recital was then offered 
of “ war preparedness” costs in this eountry following a war to 
end wars. 

Shipbuilding, armament, and munition companies are now dis- 
closed to have had seeret agencies in Washington regularly en- 
gaged in pressing on Congress and various organizations “ war 
preparedness.” Recently a Senate committee disclosed the 
methods of these companies and of one Shearer who at time 
of disclosures was receiving $2,000 monthly salary from a lead- 
ing news agency and thus poisoned the public mind through 
a news circulation medium in this country of many millions 
of copies daily. 

Shearer's monthly press stipend of $2,000 was in addition to 
a $250,000 fee he alleged was due him from shipbuilding com- 
panies for lobbying for the 15 cruiser bill and against peace 
efforts during recent years. Arguments of this high-salaried 
secret employment were shown to be based in part on forged 
British documents—all in the name of disinterested patriotism. 

The disclosure of Shearer’s activities under a plea of aiding 
national defense came at a time when President Hoover and 
Prime Minister MacDonald, of Great Britain, were earnestly 
seeking through the Kellogg peace treaty for peaceful methods 
with which to settle international differences between nations 
of the world. 

In view of recent Senate disclosures of paid naval shipbuilding 
lobbyists thus influencing Congress, I quote two or three brief 
paragraphs from my speech of April 29, 1921: 

WHOM DO WE EXPECT TO FIGHT, AND WHEN AND WHY? 

Our country bas a Navy, according to expert authorities, almost equal 
in effectiveness to that of Great Britain, with no colonies or distant 
dependencies to maintain or protect. We have a Navy twice as powerful 
and expensive as that of any other country in the world barring alone 
Great Britain, our ally in the recent war. 

Demands for war and for big armaments frequently come from those 
who profit by wars, who risk no personal injury; yet when war is over 
these interests demand repeal of taxes upon their wealth or profits and 
insist that enormous war-tax burdens shall be shifted to the backs of the 
people through a consumption tax. 


NINETY-TWO PER CENT OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES OCCASIONED BY Wan 


Again I then stated: 


It has been demonstrated that 92 per cent of our annual Government 
expenditures are made for wars, past and future, counting charges 
directly occasioned by war, while only 1 per cent is spent by Congress 
for educational purposes. What answer can we make to this record of 
barbarism that rivals the worst pages of history, ancient or modern? 

The world lies devastated and prostrate; England, mistress of the 
seas for centuries, refuses to continue this mad battleship-building 
race, yet a powerful propaganda in our country demands more ships, and 
still more ships, at $40,000,000 cost per ship, dwarfing the combined 
naval preparation of England and Germany eight short years ago. 


These statements were made in the House nearly nine years 
ago in support of Senator Boran’s resolution for a reduction 
of armaments, which resolution resulted in the conference there- 
after called by President Harding in Washington. 

I met Mr. Hudson, counsel for the League of Nations in 
Geneva in 1923. He stated in the presence of others of our 
party that my modest speech of 1921 was used by him in his 
Harvard classes, because of arguments and data set forth in 
support of a reduction of armaments. If of value it could serve 
no better use. 

The world is studying war waste and groping for some way to 
end wars. President Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald 
around the camp fire have sought to point the way. Those who 
recently branded Hoover's efforts to delay building of a great 
fleet of armed cruisers as “ unwarranted, unsafe, and unconsti- 
tutional” were possibly influenced by the hysterical and untrue 
Shearer propaganda. The subject is too great and the future 
of civilization too vastly important for the President to be af- 
fected by such opposition. 

PREMIER RAMSAY MACDONALD 


When Ramsay MacDonald came to America in October, men, 
women, and children vied with each other to catch a glimpse of 
Britain's great Labor statesman born in a log cabin, who had 
been stoned during the last war for raising his voice in protest 
against war and the slaughter of his countrymen. He was a far 
more important personage to us than the King of England or a 
whole army of English royalty that still thrives on past glories. 
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Assaulted and beaten when he protested against war, Mac- 
Donald rose again and again in popularity until now he reoccu- 
pies the highest position in Great Britain’s turbulent politics. 
Prime Minister of Europe's greatest political, financial, and war 
power, he came to us as a messenger of peace from our former 
mother country and our one-time oppressor. 

George IV must have rolied over in his grave when Ramsay 
MacDonald, once reviled and overwhelmed by English war 
lords, became England’s Prime Minister. When his crusad- 
ing spirit led him to cross the ocean to talk world peace and an 
end of wars, every agency that fattens on wars and professional 
propagandists, who stop at nothing to create war, were aghast 
at his audacity, for it takes far more courage to advocate peace 
than to echo the trite shibboleth, “ preparedness.” 

The foremost question before this country is not tariff or taxes, 
important though they be, but how can war and war propa- 
gandists be chained for all time. Kellogg's peace treaty, signed 
by every world power, points the way, and the January reduction 
of armament conference in London is a first step toward the 
peace goal. 

The people of every country will fight for the defense of their 
country and none more bravely than Americans, who, of all the 
world, are free from danger of foreign invasion. Modern wars 
are instigated by national and commercial rivairies in this day 
and age as in olden days when British kings and European 
autocrats declared war in order to make their subjects forget 
taxes and their other miseries. 

MacDonald says to us the world believes the Kellogg peace 
treaty is a living thing and a bow of promise. Without diplo- 
matic quibbling, he declares, that neither England nor America 
seek any official alliance nor is the era of good intentions to be 
confined to English-speaking people. Mutual good will must 
embrace all nations, 

The last war was fanned into flame by various incidents, 
including the Alsace-Lorraine surrender of territory nearly a 
half century before and by a wealth of francs taken from French 
taxpayers to glut Germany's treasury. A half century of 
smoldering resentment burst into flames in the last war, with 
France and Germany furnishing the bulk of the fuel. 


SECRET TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


Back in 1893 Russia and France were so alarmed over the 
attitude of Germany, Austria, and Italy that a secret treaty 
was drawn, providing, among other terms, that— 


If France is attacked by Germany or by Italy, supported by Germany, 
Russia will employ all her forees to attack Germany. If Russia is 
attacked by Germany or by Austria, supported by Germany, France will 
employ all her forces to combat Germany * * +, 

The forces to be employed against Germany will be, on the part of 
France, 1,300,000 men; on the part of Russia, 700,000 to 800,000. 
These forces will engage with all their might so that Germany has to 
fight on the east and west. * * œ 

All the clauses will be kept rigorously secret. 
History of Modern Europe.) 

THE FRUITS OF WAR 


This is not news in 1929, nor was the prediction by Gooch 
that thereafter Europe was divided into two armed camps and 
entered on the path that led straight to the catastrophe of 
1914. The secret treaty of 1893 was not disclosed until 1918, 
long after America’s 4,727,988 men had participated in the 
war and shortly before the conclusion of war. Instead of 
800,000 Russians “employed,” the numbers of Russian casual- 
ties alone reached 9,150,000 out of 12,000,000 soldiers engaged 
in the war and instead of 1,300,000 from France, the French 
casualties alone reached 6,160,800 out of 8,410,000 engaged, with 
tetal casualties of all belligerents reaching a stupendous total 
of more than 37,000,000 out of 65,000,000 men engaged. No 
man ever estimated the countless widows and orphans, a bitter 
fruit of that conflict. 

That is modern war, against which Hoover and MacDonald 
seek to array the world. Hoover as the great war humani- 
tarian, second to none in world history, knows suffering by 
noncombatants, including women and children not enumerated 
among the casualties of war. He knows that around 90 per 
cent of our Government expenditures over a decade after the 
war are due to wars past and future. Who has better knowl- 
edge of the frightfulness of war or need for lasting peace than 
President Hoover? 

Following the World War, the treaty of Versailles, with its 
carvings of territory taken from Turkey, Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, furnishes fuel for endless wars in the future. A 
half century is only a day in history, and the map of Europe 
may again soon be changed. Eleven years after the armistice 
Was signed President Hoover declares that soldiers now under 
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arms or in active reserves number nearly 30,000,000, or 50 per 
cent increase, during peace time within a decade and a half. 
Those figures spell war, not peace. 

FRIENDS TO-DAY, ENEMIES TO-MORROW 

Old allies and old enemies are inconstant. Suspicion, fear, 
and hate are rampant in Europe to-day. I have recently vis- 
ited nearly every warring country from Turkey, Greece, Austria, 
and Italy to Hungary, Poland, and Finland, with fairly long 
stays in France, Germany, and Russia. Forms of governments 
have changed but political arguments are the same, whether 
Mussolini pictures the glories of a new Roman Empire to his 
people or Briand declures France must support her great 
armies and a new “parity” navy before paying war debts. 
Chicheran explained to me in Moscow that Russia maintained 
its army of 650,000 because of the French Army, that then 
numbered three-quarters of a million men. War's ghastly mock- 
ery is emphasized when Russia and France, recent secret war 
partners for 25 years, are now arming against each other. 
France and Italy within a dozen years have furnished the same 
picture of the irony of war. Is not the Kellogg peace pact 
more promising? 

If Italy and France are to be saved a proposed $100,000,000 
war expenditure in fortifying their French border against each 
other, it must come from men like MacDonald and Hoover. 
If 30,000,000 soldiers now under arms or in reserves are to be 
sayed for peaceful occupations, then the world must stop war 
preparations. 

Has the World War lessened possibilities of future wars? 
That conflict renioved war lords like the Czar, Kaiser, Sultan, 
and Franz Joseph, all of whom have passed out of the picture, 
leaving no successors. Germany, Turkey, and Austria are now 
Republics, presumably controlled by the will of their people, but 
Pilsudsky in Poland, Mussolini in Italy, and Riviera in Spain, 
like soviet officials in Russia, are distators superior to law. 
Will such powers that overturn long-established governments or 
that set aside the action of constitutional parliamentary bodies 
be more considerate with international interests? 

Will problems like the Baghdad Railway, Straits of the Dar- 
danelles, Balkan disturbances, conflicting African claims, and 
other sources of friction added to the existing Versailles treaty, 
hereafter submit to arbitration by the fifty-odd governments 
signing the Kellogg treaty? After a world-wide upheaval will 
those nations hereafter settle their international disputes in 
some forum even as society the world over settles individual 
differences by its own laws? If not, what of the future? 

The wrong rough road has been followed since the doctrine 
of might makes right was first promulgated. Militarism has 
destroyed countless governments that most relied uponit. Surely 
some different plan is worth the experiment. 

WE VOTED UNLIMITED BILLIONS DURING WAR 


Congress unanimously voted many billions in 1917 when war 
was declared. It would do so again. No other course is pos- 
sible when the die is cast; and if war should occur in China or 
Japan or in far-away Russia, the same voices may call on us 
again for the same sacrifice and the same support of men and 
money, for no one can predict what conditions would be involyed 
or what issues would be invited. Preparedness failed to save 
Germany, Austria, and Russia that preached and practiced war 
preparedness. Can the Kellogg peace pact do worse? 

We say war is far away but it may be no further away than 
when President Wilson was reelected because he had kept us out 
of war. Propaganda, pride of country, patriotic excitement, 
and human selfishness can be aroused again by the same inter- 
ests that urged a President to reverse his position in six months 
and to ask Congress to declare immediate war. Post-mortems 
are fruitless excepting in so far as they point out possible 
prevention or cures in future cases. 

Animosities of long standing aggravated by injustice caused 
by the Versailles treaty now invite war. Without a constructive 
peace agreement, no thinking man can doubt an uprooting will 
occur of the present semblance of European peace. If changes 
are to occur in that treaty, let them come with friendly guidance 
and helpful world-wide influences that will compel a peaceful 
course, 

If a new and lasting method is to be found for settling inter- 
national controversies, that will not involve the wholesale 
slaughtering of men by newly devised instruments of warfare, 
then it must come soon. 

WAR COMES CLOSE TO HOME 


Long ago I seryed five years’ enlistment in the Regular Army. 
Thereafter I organized a military company for the State guard 
in my little home city and that company served years in peace 
and two wars. Finally, in 1917, it became the nucleus of a 
company 200 strong that one day in far-away France marched 
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into a German machine-gun nest. In a few moments over 
one-half of the number were killed, wounded, or missing. All 
the glory and panoply of war means little to the wife or mother 
now compelled to travel the long trail alone. 

That same end which came to many millions of young men 
of different nations involved during the last war will be a 
hideous crime against our boasted civilization if proportionate 
casualties are suffered by the 30,000,000 young men now under 
arms ready to fight for their home countries against the world. 

Those who sat in this Chamber and voted in 1917 against a 
war that would send millions of our youth across the sea to 
join the European upheaval, were then abused. That responsi- 
bility was heavy and each had to determine his own course 
amidst a flood of war propaganda. 

Demands were then made for a public referendum, for curb- 
ing of riotous profiteers, and for enactment of other conditions. 
All conditions were rejected by powerful interests that ‘arise in 
time of war and for the first time in history that then asserted 
their power by drafting the country's youth to fight in Europe. 

Alanson B. Houghton, our recent ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, has, since his return from England, repeatedly voiced 
a common demand that the American people by referendum 
should first authorize any declaration of war. If agreed to 
internationally, it would go far to end wars, 

The commander of the American Legion, speaking Armistice 
Day, properly asked why wealth and property should not be 
drafted with man power in time of war. Why not? Men 
formerly in the trenches have asked why war propagandists 
and profiteers who sit safe during war should not serve in the 
first line with the others. Why not? The reason is plain, for 
during war's hysteria all civil laws are suspended by the mili- 
tary power. No peace-time action is then binding, 


“WHAT PRICE WAR” 


No legislator proposes abandonment of reasonable defensive 
methods but at this time in history when the world asks for 
peace leadership it is hopeless to start another competitive 
nayal-building race, “Parity” and peace have weill-under- 
stood meanings, My friend and colleague, Chairman BRITTEN, 
speaking for nayal experts advocates “parity”; the great 
Chicago humanitarian, Jane Addams, peace. 

Followers of Alexander and Napoleon declare peace is a 
dream. They believe it. When I stood before the tomb of 
the Ancient Warrior, in Athens, and before a broken Emperor's 
tomb at the Invalides, their slight place in world civilization 
was certain compared with the lasting influence of the Prince 
of Peace. Carnage and chaos marked the path of these sol- 
diers, faith and hope, that of the man of peace, 

The most eloquent speech and one of the briefest I have ever 
heard did not come from a great orator or in rounded periods, 
but was a heartfelt message from Sun Yet Sen, the grand old 
man of China, To a group of us then in Shanghai he said 
with trusting confidence, “ America is the hope of the world.” 
Do we disclaim it? Here is a page from the record: 


Comparative war cxpenditures and national debt 
WAR EXPENDITURES 


Year 1913; 
fear ara ne rene a te ede Beye, seven ee $160, 387, 453 
PRAY E ASS SIENE ANLA PE O E EA AEE E a 133, 262, 186 
YW RRS AD rst AR n eh AT MR aR 293, 649, 639 

Year 1928: 
a ES SEES Ee T ara e ee ne EES a aS ped A 390, 540, 802 
T RES ears Rese S ALTE OR RESO ES 831, 335, 492 
fi RR Sere a ae AS 721, 876, 295 

NATIONAL DEBT 

uD Bene Bene er ee a ee See — $1, 193, 047, 745 
I c SION 17, 604, 290, 503 


War expenditures in 15 years increased nearly 250 per cent; 
and 

National debt per capita from $12.26 to $148.72, or 1,200 per 
cent inerease. 

A mad race for preparedness in peace times should give us a 
front seat among the international Don Quixote incurables. 
More horse sense and less spearing at windmills is needed in 
the “ parity ” game. 

The Kellogg peace pact, initiated by our Government, is the 
first step offered by over 50 nations toward a peaceful means 
of settling international differences. Everyone who has visioned 
the misery, suffering, and distress that follow war will uphold 
the hands of the responsible leaders of two great English- 
speaking nations who now seek to point the way. 

NAVAL PARITY 


Although England's world-wide possessions from Egypt to 
India and throughout her islands of the sea are a source of 
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anxiety to her, MacDonald meets blustering demands from 
naval experts for parity by saying take your parity.” 

We are a powerful, self-contained, new country. The world 
could not su fully combine against us, due to many uncon- 
trovertable facts; but even so, we would not fear the final 
outcome. Yet demands are peremptorily made by “ prepared- 
ness” experts for absolute naval parity with a country cen- 
turies old that could not survive one month of war without its 
navy. When in the last century and a half have we had parity? 
Excluding Mr. Shearer and his employers, why is it a vital 
issue now? 

MacDonald, with sublime confidence and marvelous courage, 
comes to us with an olive branch and an offer to spike objec- 
tionable guns which 101 per cent patriot Shearer and like war 
propagandists pretend now threaten our country. What a pic- 
ture, contrasting a real man with paid alarmists at $2,000 a 
month, who spend their time and energies frightening people, 
and who instigate resolutions to Congress from various organi- 
zations not to give up the ship. A $40,000,000 battleship may 
be destroyed by one airplane bomb, but the ship of state will 
never be destroyed, because many millions of patriotic citizens 
are its safety in time of storm. 

President Hoover and the Premier of England believe war 
between these countries is forever banished and is now unthink- 
able. They reflect the sentiment of 90 per cent of all English- 
speaking people. Yet Congress will be asked soon to vote a 
hundred million dollars and more for new cruisers. 


DO WE MEAN WHAT WE SAY? 


In one breath we say war between England and the United 
States is unthinkable, and, apart from mutual pledges under 
the Kellogg treaty, that such a war would be a shocking disaster 
to civilization. In another breath we repudiate the treaty here 
initiated and say by our votes that because shipbuilding yards, 
naval experts, propagandists, and all who profit financially or 
officially by war now demand naval parity, it must be given 
them. How, and parity with whom? 

Parity with England and Japan? Some “experts” predict 
that navies from one of these countries may some day send their 
fleets thousands of miles from their naval bases in an effort to 
drive all the American people into the sea. Challenging thou- 
sands of airplanes if necessary, armed with defensive bombs 
that could destroy any obsolete war craft near our shores; yet 
we are said to be in critical danger beeause lacking naval 
parity—something we have never possessed. 

The peace record of the last century with England can not 
be set aside by war propagandists, irrespective of the Kellogg 
treaty, so why spend hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ money 
constructing naval vessels only to serve as an international 
SS in a constant never-ending race for an elusive naval 
parity? 

MacDonald has come and visited Hoover. Whatever may be 
said by captious critics of our President's peace views, this coun- 
try and the world are grateful that when Britain’s chief citizen 
met America’s first citizen they were of one mind and both 
joined in pledging the good will of 200,000,000 English-speaking 
people to world peace, 

The hopes of civilization are with them. Every peace-loving 
person—and they outnumber 10 to 1 those ready to sacrifice 
their wife’s relatives on the altar of Mars—will join with all 
the world, including millions of peasants of Russia and of 
countless millions in far-distant China, for a lasting peace. 

ARE CARDS NOW ON THE TABLE? 


When nations come with clean hands, without concealment of 
secret treaties, when we can conyince those of experience and 
doubts that we are to play the game of nations honestly and 
squarely for the sake of mutual protection and security, then 
peace will be lasting. 

That is the invitation brought to us by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, England’s highest governmental official. That invita- 
tion has been accepted by President Hoover in the same frank, 
open spirit. It is the first definite program ever proposed to 
stop the international race in naval rivalries and to terminate 
new inventions in poisoned gases and air warfare that purpose 
to destroy helpless men, women, and children in order to force 
nations to yield to force. 

War now means wholesale destruction. That is to end if the 
Kellogg peace treaty means what it says. 

Instead of a program of expenditures for war purposes past 
and future, reaching 90 per cent annually of our own national 
budget, permanent peace will radically reduce needless Govern- 
ment expenditures, secure lower taxes, save countless lives, and 
contribute to the happiness of all the world. It is an end 
devoutly to be sought by the Kellogg peace treaty, supported by 
more than 50 nations that have signed the treaty. To that 
treaty England and our own people, through Ramsay Mac- 
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Douai and President Hoover, have pledged their countries’ 


I have added in the Recor brief statistics, 
gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I realize that one ought net to approach the discus- 
sion of the independence of the Philippines without careful 
preparation of his address. But having listened to the able 
speech of the distinguished Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands [Mr. Guevara] this afternoon, and having changed my 
position regarding the independence of the Philippines by reason 
of my visit to those wonderful islands, I think I would like to 
make a few short remarks to explain the situation as I see it. 

I want first to say that I think every Member of this House 
holds the Delegate from the Philippine Islands in the highest 
respect. He is a very able, conscientious, and honest man, and 
I am glad to count him as a friend. I regretted that he was not 
in the Philippines during my visit there a couple of years ago. 
I went there feeling that this Government should retain control 
of the Philippine Islands for a number af years. I thought, 
perhaps, 10 or 20 years more would better fit those people for 
self-government. 

If you were to ask if I thought the majority of the people of 
the Philippine Islands wanted independence, I should have to 
say to you that I doubt if they know much about it. But the 
educated, capable men who conduct the affairs in the Philippine 
Islands and who are responsible for affairs over there, do want 
Philippine independence. 

The question of American capital over there is, of course, a 
thing that will urge us to retain possession of the Philippines; 
the question of taxation of Americans there, the question of 
proper treatment of Americans, likewise. But, my friends, the 
men who are running the government of the Philippine Islands 
want their independence. They do not want to continue to be 
associated with us as a government. 

It is costing us between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 to main- 
tain our military organization, for which expenditure we do not 
get any return. We do not tax them in any way, and we are 
admitting within our borders their products duty free. One of 
our great industries is suffering because it has not been able to 
keep pace with the other industries of the country, and the im- 
portations from the Philippine Islands duty free is a great 
detriment to that industry. 

Why should we continue to hold control of people 7,000 miles 
away from us, who bring us no revenue, who bring us no benefit, 
who cost us between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 to maintain our 
Military Establishment, and also do us the harm of shipping 
their products duty free into our country. It is not the sugar 
industry alone I am referring to; it is the shipping in duty free 
of vegetable oils that is hurting other agricultural products. 

Of what benefit to us are the Philippine Islands? If we 
should have trouble in the Pacific they would be the first point 
of attack, and we would have to carry on a war there, 7,000 
miles from the Pacific coast, as we would have to defend them. 
For what purpose and to what benefit? We have only 2,000 
miles from the Pacific coast the outpost of Hawaii, with a won- 
derful harbor, Pearl Harbor, adequate to furnish all the defense 
that the western coast of this country needs, If we did not 
need to defend the Philippine Islands in a time of trouble in the 
Pacific Ocean we would have only to maintain the defense of 
Hawaii, and we would be closer by several thousand miles to 
Hawaii than any nation that might attack us. 

So it seems that the Philippine Islands are a liability to us 
from every standpoint, from the standpoint of national defense 
and from the standpoint of the protection of our own industries. 
The people over there do not want to continue under the 
United States Government. I am in favor now of bidding them 
good-bye and Godspeed, and having no responsibility whatever 
for their continuance. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad the gentleman is speaking in the 
presence of the Speaker of the House and the majority leader, 
and I will ask him if he will undertake to help get before the 
House a measure designed for that purpose at this session? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that the other body at the other 
end of.this building will vote for a resolution granting to the 
Philippines their independence. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Well, I never talk one way and 
vote another. I think the Philippine Islands are a liability to 
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us. They want to leave our Government, and when they do, I 
do not want to hold over them any control or have any responsi- 
bility. I realize that this question should receive mature con- 
sideration. But after the admirable address from the Com- 
missioner of the Philippine Islands, which we have listened to 
with pleasure, I wanted to express my opinion. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands [Mr. Osias]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from the Philippine Islands 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
had not intended to take part in the discussion of this bill this 
afternoon. 

But after the inspiring words of the gentleman from Kansas 
I would be recreant to my trust as a representative of my 
people if I did not express our gratitude for his having changed, 
as he said, his views on Philippine independence, and he now 
comes vut flat-footedly in favor of it. I only hope and pray that 
a great many more in this Chamber will do likewise. 

Mr. Chairman, I noted that we are considered a liability. 
This should be additional reason why the Filipino people can 
not manfully persist in remaining under the protecting folds of 
the Stars and Stripes. I am not sorry that it is recognized here 
that there exists virtually an economic anomaly and that the 
Philippines is a liability from the standpoint of America’s mili- 
tary defense. It has been alleged here that the free importation 
of coconut oil is a source of menace to one of the great industries 
of the United States. I could well enter into a very interesting 
discussion of that subject, but I am not going to do it, because 
I wish that the membership of the House of Representatives 
would be convinced that for economic, for military, for political, 
and for moral reasons the time has now come for America to 
redeem her solemn pledge to grant us our independence, an 
ideal and goal which we so dearly covet. 

The very bill which we have under consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man, Is a bill which provides a considerable sum for the physical 
well-being, for the educational advancement, and for the govern- 
ment of the Indians and the peoples residing in territories that 
have likelihood of remaining permanently under the United 
States. This bill provides appropriations for the Indians and 
for Territories like Alaska and Hawaii, but not a cent for the 
Philippine Islands. I do not rise to ask an appropriation for 
my country, Mr. Chairman; I only rise to point out that fact, 
because the American people ought to know that for the physi- 
cal welfare, for the educational advancement of the Philippine 
people, and for other domestic affairs, our own Government has 
been assuming the financial obligations for these activities. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman of course recognizes that 
the bill before us has to do with the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which has certain responsibilities. The responsibilities 
which this Government has in the Philippines are, of course, 
carried in other bills, for the reason that the War Department, 
for instance, administers our responsibility there. The fact 
that this bill carries no appropriation does not mean that we 
are not spending money in the Philippines. 

Mr. OSIAS. I have not said so nor did I intend to say so, 
but I wanted to point out that the policy of the Congress of 
the United States is to place the Philippines in a category dif- 
ferent from these other Territories, because while these Terri- 
tories have for their objective their permanent incorporation 
with the United States, the Philippine Islands and their people 
have for their objective their immediate political separation. 

We are thus in no disagreement whatsoever. I recognize, 
Mr. Chairman, that Congress does well in so providing, but I 
want to bring out the fact that the Philippine people are spend- 
ing money for their educational well-being and for their other 
governmental activities and we are not now, as Delegates from 
the Philippine Islands, pleading that money be set aside for 
the Philippines in this bill. When the discussion comes up on 
the appropriations for the department which has charge of 
Philippine affairs we hope to be able to discuss those features 
that have pertinent relation to the domestic affairs of the islands. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit? 

Mr. OSIAS. I do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the gentleman knows full well, 
and has made it clear, that the reason is that Alaska and 
Hawaii are considered as Territories, looking finally to pos- 
sible statehood, and the Philippines are not so considered, 
because the Philippines at their request and under our promise 
look forward to independence. Now, I am a student of this 
question. That is, perhaps, too strong a term; but I am one 
who to some extent is open to conviction, and purely for 
information and not for argument may I ask this question? 
The gentleman from Kansas has declared that he fayors the 
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immediate independence of the Philippines, this Government 
retaining no responsibility whatever. He is for the complete 
separation of the Philippines from the United States, and the 
Commissioner from the Philippines is much heartened by that 
assurance, 

Mr. OSIAS. Win the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. OSIAS. Having charge of the time, I trust the gentle- 
man will give me more time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will have all the time he 
wants to-day and next week. Now, let me ask this question: 
Am I to understand that it is the desire of the Commissioner 
from the Philippines, speaking for himself and those for whom 
he speaks, that the Philippines have complete and immediate 
independence, with no responsibility, financial or military, re- 
maining with this Government? 

Mr. OSIAS. That is our sincere desire, and the two political 
parties in the Philippine Islands, Mr. Chairman, are committed 
to that policy. We are for immediate and complete inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin 
interruption? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Something has been said here 
which would intimate or which might conyey the impression 
that the United States Government out of the Treasury had 
paid money for the civil administration of the Philippine 
Islands, As I understand it, some years ago the Congress up- 
propriated $3,000,000 and handed it over to be expended for 
the amelioration of conditions in the archipelago, Aside from 
that, the Government of the United States has not contributed 
out of its Treasury one dollar to the civil administration of 
the Philippine Islands, although the naval and military ex- 
penses, of course, have been paid out of the Treasury. Every- 
thing else has been paid by the taxpayer of the Philippine 
Islands; is not that true? 

Mr. OSIAS. I understood the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Stronc] to have particular reference to the expenditures for 
the support of the naval and military forces in the Philippines, 
which according to some American authorities you would have 
spent for anyhow. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Absolutely, which I understand 
costs us around $12,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I thought from what the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] said that there might be the 
impression conveyed that we did contribute something toward 
the civil administration of the islands. Then there is another 
thing. Something was said about Alaska, and Territories which 
have since become States, and in this connection I think this 
fact onght to be constantly borne in mind. New Mexico and 
all the Territories which have become States came in under 
treaties which expressly pledged statehood to the inhabitants of 
those Territories, and the only treaty in the history of the 
United States Government which did not contain a pledge of 
that kind was the treaty which put the Philippine Islands under 
our control, The status of the Philippine Archipelago in that 
treaty is left absolutely to be determined by the Congress. I 
am reminded of this, if the gentleman will permit, by something 
I saw in the paper the other day where a man contended in an 
elaborate argument that the Constitution was already in the 
Philippines. It is left for the Congress to say whether the Con- 
stitution is there or not and Congress up to this time has not 
made a declaration of that sort. 

Mr. OSIAS. I am very grateful for the contribution of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] whose name is honored 
throughout the length and breadth of the archipelago for having 
been a consistent advocate of our independence. 

I only wish to add, Mr. Chairman, to the statement made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that the Philippine government 
is financing, particularly, the educational activities, and I would 
like to take this opportunity to pause for just one moment to 
express my tribute of admiration for the assistance given us 
by the people of the United States, especially those missionaries 
of education who crossed the seas to assist us in our educational 
advancement, because I think that the brightest pages of Amer- 
ican-Filipino relations are written in the pages that deal with 
the results and the fruitage of our American-Filipino cooper- 
ation in the fleld of education. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from the 
Philippines has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. OSIAS. Thirty per cent of the finances of the Philippine 
government every year goes to the support of education, which 
shows the passion of our people for education—a passion which 
is only-equaled or excelled by their devotion to freedom. 


Will the gentleman permit an 
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May I add further that the greatest progress in any single line 
in the different activities of our people has probably been 
achieved in the field of education. To-day we have over 6,000 
schools, About 1,250,000 boys and girls, young men and young 
women, are enrolled in the public and private schools. 

We haye about 28,000 teachers, 300 of whom are Americans. 
The rest of the teachers are Filipinos, teaching in your lan- 
guage, the language of freedom and democracy. It seems to me, 
gentlemen, this will help insure success in our administration of 
affairs under a free and independent status. 

I would like to add a further fact which I think will make 
the heart of every true American beat with pride because I say 
to you, without fear of successful contradiction, the Philippine 
Islands haye now a percentage of literacy which is higher than 
that of Spain, higher than that of Mexico, higher than that of 
any Republic of South America, except one, higher than that 
of any country in the Fur East except one, and equal to the 
record of literacy in one of the States of the Union, the State 
of Louisiana. 

There is one more point I would like to stress at this time 
We, from the standpoint of education, desire that our political 
status be definitely decided upon soon, because we who are 
administering the education of our people, we who are Filipino 
fathers, do not exactly know how to train our children, because 
‘we do not know definitely the kind of citizenship for which to 
train them. We are not citizens of the United States and we 
can not be citizens of the United States and therefore we can 
not train the boys and girls of the Philippine Islands for Ameri- 
can citizenship. We are not free, and therefore we do not know 
exactly how to train them for citizenship in a self-governing 
and free Philippines. 

1 ask the Members of the Congress—I plead on behalf of our 
13,000,000 people—that the genius and the talent of the present 
Congress be now directed to the solution of this question, and 
remember that the only proper solution is that which is right- 
eous and final and definite, a solution in accord with America’s 
promise and in accord with the highest traditions of the Phil- 
ippines. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. OSIAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I think the Recorp should show 
that while we are expending millions of dollars, something 
over $12,000,000, for the maintenance of our military forces in 
the Philippines, every cent of revenue by way of duties col- 
lected at the Philippine ports goes to the Philippine govern- 
nrent and not a cent comes to us. 

Mr. OSIAS. I hope at some future time to discuss that 


phase, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope the gentleman will not misunder- 
stand, but I have always had in the back of my mind the hope 
that the Philippines would remain a part of the United States. 
I have always regretted that any definite promise to the con- 
trary was made. But, having been made, of course we must 
carry it out. I want to get the gentleman’s view with refer- 
ence to what would happen if he could have his way promptly 
of complete independence. What would be the state of the 
Philippines if we could within this session of Congress grant 
them their complete independence at some very near date in 
the future. What would happen to them in an economical 
way? Does the gentleman understand that if independence 
was complete, as the gentleman has said he desired, that it 
would mean that any tariff which applied to other countries 
would apply to the Philippines? That would mean an appli- 
eation of duty not only on sugar but coconut oil, and so forth, 
from the Philippines. What is the gentleman’s judgment as 
to the economic estate of the Philippines when that should 
happen? 

Mr. OSIAS. I am frank to say for myself that we may 
suffer to some extent immediately after the granting of inde- 
pendence; however, we are partly suffering now because of the 
uncertain state of things; we realize that your tariff laws will 
be applied to importation of our products. But we, too, will 
have tariff-making power. We feel that these disadvantages 
that loom up will be more than compensated by the fact that 
when freed we will know exactly how to effect such economic 
arrangements as will be permanent and will be conducive to 
the economic stability of the Philippines. 

May I add this further fact, or, rather, two facts which I 
think have great bearing on this question: First, that to-day 
the Philippines has the lowest tax rates of any civilized coun- 
try; and, furthermore, the per capita indebtedness of the Philip- 
pines is lower than the per capita indebtedness of any civilized 
country in the world. 
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I mention these to show our economic and financial ability to 
meet the obligations which an independent existence entails. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is said that 72 per cent of our expendi- 
tures is for preparedness and the result of war. The Philip- 
pine taxpayer is to-day free from any charge for military pre- 
paredness, a burden they would have to assume in case of 
complete independence. That would affect the low tax rate to 
which the gentleman refers, There is another question I want 
to ask the gentleman in connection with the proposed granting 
of complete independence at an early date. I understand from 
the gentleman's statement that it is not felt or urged that this 
country would owe an economic responsibility to give a prefer- 
ential rate of duty on Philippine products in our market? 

Mr. OSIAS. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6564) 
making appropriations for the Interior Department for the fiscal 
za ending June 30, 1931, and had come to no resolution 

ereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk an 
amendment to the rules of the House and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration and adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 87 

Resolved, That paragraph 11, clause 1, Rule X, of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, be amended by adding at the end of said 
paragraph the following: “Provided, That during the Seventy-first 
Congress only sald committee shall consist of 22 members.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, that refers to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
the committee now? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘Twenty-one. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
ARENTZ (at the request of Mr. Carre) on account of the death 
of Mr. Axentz’s father. 


How many members are there on 


ADJOURNMENT 
And then, on motion of Mr. Cramton (at 4 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, December 
9, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. ` 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, December 9, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill. 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 


tion bill. 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

152. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of proposed bill allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of 
a colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

153. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report of an investigation made for the purpose of determining 
the number of mothers and widows of deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces interred in Europe who 
desire to make the pilgrimage during the year of 1930, and the 
probable cost (H. Doc. No, 140) ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

154. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting herewith for the consideration of Congress, 
and without revision, supplemental estimate of appropriations 
pertaining to the legislative establishment for the fiscal year 
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1930 in the sum of $910,642.38 (H. Doc. No. 141); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

155. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation per- 
taining to the legislative establishment under the Architect of 
the Capitol, for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum of $1,277,746 
(H. Doc. No. 142); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

156. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation per- 
taining to the legislative establishment, House of Representa: 
tives, for the fiscal year of 1930, in the sum of $5,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 148) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

157. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation per- 
taining to the legislative establishment, United States Senate, 
for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum of $30,000 (H. Doc. No. 144) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5162) granting a pension to Mary C. Benthin; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6049) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Hafey ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6454) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Divel; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6645) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Lions Club, 
of Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of a battleship that is now, or may 
be, in his custody; and to the president of the Rotary Club, of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., a steering wheel of a battleship that is now, 
or may be, in his custody; Committee on Military Affairs dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (H. R. 6705). for the relief of Michael S. Spillane; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 6841) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road be- 
tween Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6842) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah- 
Selmer Road; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6843) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain 
a bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Selmer Road 
about 3.9 miles southeast of Bolivar and a short distance up- 
stream from the mouth of the Piney Creek in Hardeman County, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6844) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 6845) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Windsor, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 6846) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 6847) to give war-time rank 
to certain officers on the retired lists of the Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6848) allowing the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a 
captain, Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical 
officer below such rank assigned to duty as physician to the 
White House; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 6849) providing for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Idabel, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6850) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Poteau, Okla.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6851) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Hugo, Okla. ; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 6852) to amend an act to 
supplement the naturalization laws and for other purposes, 
approved March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. DRANB: A bill (H. R. 6853) providing for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and the erection of a public building at 
Arcadia, Fla.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6854) providing for the purchase of a suit- 
able site and the erection of a public building at Winter Hayen, 
Fla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6855) providing for the purchase of a suit- 
able site and the erection of a public building at Leesburg, Fla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6856) providing for the purchase of a suit- 
able site and the erection of a public building at Plant City, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 6857) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and for the erection of a building thereon at 
Bamberg, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6858) to provide 
for delivery of certain mail matter upon a date specified by the 
sender; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6859) to con- 
struct a public building for a post office at the city of Anadarko, 
Okla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6860) to construct a public building for a 
post office at the city of Marlow, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6861) to readjust the pay of 
certain warrant officers and retired enlisted men; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6862) to provide for the appointment as 
warrant officers of the Regular Army of certain civilian clerks 
of the Quartermaster Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 6863) to provide for the 
establishment of the Klamath Indian Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6864) to provide for the establishment 
of the Warm Springs Indian Forest; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6865) to provide for the establishment of 
the Colville Indian Forest; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 6866) to authorize appro- 
priations for construction of quarters for noncommissioned offi- 
cers at Fort Benjamin Harrison; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6867) to authorize appropriations for 
construction of a storehouse for ammunition at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6868) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction of quarters for commissioned officers at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 6869) for the erection of a 
public building at Bremerton, Wash.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6870) to provide for the establishment of 
a rifle range in the vicinity of the navy yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6871) to 
amend the acts of March 12, 1926, and March 30, 1928, au- 
thorizing the sale of the Jackson Barracks Military Reservation, 
La., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 6872) to provide that the rate 
of postage on semiweekly newspapers deposited in a letter- 
carrier office for delivery by its carriers shall be the same as the 
rate on weeklies; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 6873) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the erection of a suitable memorial monument and 
the improvement of the grounds at the birthplace of Millard 
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Fillmore, former President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 6874) to author- 
ize exchanges of lands with owners of private land holdings 
within the Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 6875) to provide old-age 
pensions; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 6876) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at the city of Cairo, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6877) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Blakely, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6878) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Sylvester, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6879) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Pelham, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6880) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Camilla, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6881) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Donalsonville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6882) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Colquitt, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6883) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Edison, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6884) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Arlington, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) to authorize 
the President to present the distinguished-service cross to Julius 
Kahn, deceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) providing 
for a commission to study and review the policies of the United 
States in Haiti; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 85) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission to visit Haiti and inquire into the 
occupation and administration of the territories of that Repub- 
lic, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 86) author- 
izing the printing of 2,000 copies of the Soil Survey of Simpson 
County, Miss.; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 6885) for the relief of 
J. Thurman Lincoln; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 6886) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Earhart ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 6887) granting a pension 
to Icie Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 6888) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nathan D. Jordan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 6889) for the relief of Dr. 
Luis H. Debayle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 6890) granting a pension 
to William C. Walpool; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 6891) granting jurisdic- 
tion to the Court of Claims to hear the case of David A. 
Wright; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 6892) providing for a survey 
and examination of the Anclote River from the county bridge 
at the city of Tarpon Springs, Fla., to the Guif of Mexico; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6893) providing for a survey and examina- 
tion of the Pithlachascotee River from the town of New Port 
Richey, Fla., to the Gulf of Mexico; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6894) granting a pension to Thomas 
Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 6895) for the 
relief of James P. Liakopulos; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 6896) granting a 
pension to Juanita Hartner; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 6897) granting a pension to 
Mary Etta Rumler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 6898) for the relief of the 
5 of Elizabeth Brinkley, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6899) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucena Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6900) for the relief of Charles L. Chaffee; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 6901) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Zeimer ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 6902) for the relief of John W. 
Hudson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6903) granting 
an increase of pension to Katharina S. Ryan; to the Committee 
ou Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6904) for the relief of C. H. Reynolds, 
assignee of the Bitu-Mass Paving Co., of Spokane, Wash. ; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 6905) granting an increase 
of pension to George M. Purdy; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6906) granting a pension to Washington R. 
Price; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 6907) granting a pension to 
Martha E. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 6908) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily J. Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ? 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 6909) granting a 
pension to Ann Katherine Kindred ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 6910) för the relief of Joseph A. O'Donnell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6911) granting a pension to Addie Burge; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6912) to 
provide for examination and survey of Bakers Bay, Columbia 
River, Wash.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 6913) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth E. Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6914) grant- 
ing a pension to Jane Angel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, LAMPERT; A bill (H. R. 6915) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to convey a parcel of land in Lake Winnebago, 
Wis., to the city of Oshkosh, Wis., for park purposes; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of 
Blijah Fuller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6917) granting a pension to James I, 
Barnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6918) granting a pension to Elbert New- 
berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6919) granting a pension to Remine Combs; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6920) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Deaton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6921) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Kimbler ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6922) granting a pension to John H. Bot- 
ner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6923) granting a pension to Chap Strong; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6924) granting a pension to William Sally; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 6925) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Varney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 6926) granting an increase of 
we to Sarah F. Adkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 6927) for the relief of H. A, 
Wilson, W. B. Conner, and Charles E. Hilliard; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 2 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6928) author- 
izing the reinstatement of Carl L. Bernau as a captain in the 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 6929) granting a pension 
to Hannah L. Schofer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 6930) granting an increase 
55 oe to Nellie Hurlbutt; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 
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By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 6931) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6932) to reimburse the estate of Mary 
Agnes Roden; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6933) granting 
a pension to Rebecca J. Creach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

- By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6934) for the relief of 
W. H. Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6035) for the relief of Ira N. Saffell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 6936) to extend 
the benefits under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, to Ethel Boyd; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 6937) granting a pension to 
Constant W. Merrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 6938) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Fuhr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 6939) granting an increase 
of pension to Dora Parsels; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6940) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Ackley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6941) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6942) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6943) granting an increase of pension to 
Livonia Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6944) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes Tannery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6945) grantiag an increase of pension to 
‘Ann Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Allso, a bill (H. R. 6946) granting-an increase of pension to 
Martha Dykes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6947) granting an increase of pension to 
Francelia Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6948) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Dobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6949) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa A. Ferris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6950) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan A. South; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6951) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte Westcott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6952) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan T. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6953) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Malone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6954) granting a pension to Nancy M. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Allso, a bill (H. R. 6955) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie E. Ostrander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6956) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Taber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 6857) for the relief of Com- 
mander Francis James Cleary, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6958) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Westlake ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6959) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda McDougall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6960) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Lain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6961) granting an increase of pension to 
Oleava Knapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6962) granting an increase of pension to 
Kittie C. Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6963) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Cavanaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6964) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Brunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6965) granting a pension to Mrs. Cassius C. 
Lester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6966) granting a pension to Abbie M. Bell; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6967) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6968) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Slocum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6969) granting a pension to Mary L. Cop- 
pernoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6970) granting a pension to Amy E. Wor- 
den; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 6971) granting a pension to 
Monroe C. Burdeshaw ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6972) granting an increase of 
oe to Mary Saxman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1604. Petition of the municipal government of Rizal, Neuva 
Ecija, P. I., urging independence of the Philippine Islands; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1605. Petition of City Commission of the City of Sandusky, 
Ohio, urging the passage of Senate bill 476, relative to the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the Chinese relief 
expedition; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1606. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Mattie Ross and 
others, urging the passage of Civil War pension bill increasing 
pension of veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1607. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of the first district 
of Florida in favor of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1608. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 19 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill (S. 477); to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1609. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of the voters of Lewis 
County, Tenn., urging favorable consideration of House bill 
2562, which provides for an increase in pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1610. Also, petition of the voters of Lawrence County, Tenn., 
urging favorable action on House bill 2562, which provides an 
increase in pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1611. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens residing in the first 
congressional district of Connecticut, favoring the establishment 
of a department of education; to the Committee on Education. 

1612. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Clarence J. Williams and 72 
other residents of Templeton, Mass., urging passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to Spanish-War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1613. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of voters of 
Bellingham, Wash., urging pension increases for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1614. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of citizens of El Dorado 
Springs, Mo., urging the passage of the Civil War pensions bill 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1615. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Mrs. S. E. 
Harris and 35 others, of Plaza, Wash., in behalf of legislation for 
increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1616. Also, petition of William Thornton and 17 others, of 
Spokane, Wash., in behalf of legislation for increase of pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1617. Also, petition of Mrs. G. E. Wilcox and 53 others, of 
Spokane, Wash., in behalf of legislation for increase of pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1618. By Mr. HOFFMAN; Petition of residents of Middlesex 
County, N. J., supporting Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1619. Also, petition of residents of Monmouth County, N. J., 
supporting legislation for increased pension to Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1620. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans and other public-spirited citizens of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., urging early relief in the form of increased pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and Civil War widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1621. Also, petition of voters, veterans, and public-spirited 
citizens of Steuben County, Ind., urging early relief by way of 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1622. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition signed by 112 
constituents of Deer Creek, III., asking for immediate legislation 
for increase in pensions of Civil War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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1623. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of 
Bloomington, Nebr., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1624. Also, petition of citizens of the city of Cairo, Nebr., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1625. Also, petition of citizens of Sema, Nebr., urging upon 
Congress the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1626. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition submitted by 
W. P. Campbell, box No. 595, Jackson, Ky., and signed by citi- 
zens of Jackson, Breathitt County, Ky., urging that steps be 
taken at once to bring to a vote House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1627. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Rachel Wood 
and 27 other residents of Otsego, Mich., urging that immediate 
steps be taken toward legislation to increase the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1628. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition signed by Ella Likens, 
Eulah Sampson, Clarkie Jenkins, and 106 other citizens of Hen- 
derson, Ky., urging legislation to benefit Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1629. Also, petition signed by Pearl Irvin, Bessie Porter, and 
87 other citizens of Christian County, Ky., for an increase in 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1630. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of residents of Montana, 
urging enactment of legislation increasing pensions granted to 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1631. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Wellesley, Mass., 
for increase in Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1632 By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of the 
State of Ohio, urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates on pension to 
Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1633. Also, petition of citizens of Canton, Ohio, urging the pas- 
sage of the Civil War pension bill increasing the pension of 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Peusions. ; 

1634. Also, petition of citizens of Massillon, Ohio, urging 
Congress for the passage of the Civil War pension bill, increas- 
ing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1635. Also, petition of citizens of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
urging Congress for the passage of the Civil War pension bill, 
increasing the pensions of veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1636. Also, petition of citizens of Alliance, Ohio, urging Con- 
gress for the passage of the Civil War pension bill increasing 
the pension fer veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1637. Also, petition of citizens of Dennison, Ohio, urging 
Congress for the passage of the Civil War pension bill pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1638. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition signed by numerous citi- 
zens of Bloomsburg, Pa., favoring increased pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of yeterans; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

1639. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of citizens of Kenton and 
Campbell Counties, Ky., urging speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1640. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 
Charles Ward and 60 other citizens of Pawtucket and Central 
Falls, R. I., urging passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, providing for increase of pensions to veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1641. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of citizens of 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. V., urging passage of legislation 
further increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1642. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Adair County, 
Mo., favoring increased pensions to veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1643. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of W. H. Kors, of Beatrice, 
Nebr., and 80 others, favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
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House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men Who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1644. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Baldwin-Doherty Co., of 
Houlton, Me., and many others, urging passage of Senate bill 
108, to prevent unfair practices in the marketing of perishable 
farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1645. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Jen J. Timmons and 21 
others, of Smith Center, Kans., favoring increase of pension for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1646. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Nichols, 
N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of the Civil War pension 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1647. Also, petition of citizens of Elmira, N. Y., urging Con- 
gress for the passage of the Civil War veterans’ bill proposed 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1648. Also, petition of William W. Wightman urging Congress 
for the passage of a bill increasing the pension of Spanish War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1649. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Santa Ana, 
Calif., in favor of increase of pension to Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1650. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in favor 
of increase of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1651. Also, petition of citizens of Pacific Beach, Calif., in 
favor of increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1652. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Ohio County, W. Va., and Washington County, Pa., in support 
of legislation increasing the rate of pension to Civil War 
veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1653. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 19 citizens of Paul- 
ding County, Ohio, praying for passage of House bill 2562, to 
increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

1654. By Mr, TURPIN: Petition of voters of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the Na- 
tional Tribune, in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans, and further urg- 
ing that the most hearty support on the part of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be accorded this legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1655. Also, petition of voters of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the Nationai Tribune, 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans, and further urging that the 
most hearty support on the part of the Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress be accorded this legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1656. Also, petition of voters of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune, 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans, and further urging that the 
most hearty support on the part of the Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress be accorded this legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1657. Also, petition of voters of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in favor of 
legislation now pending before Congress, specifically Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1658. Also, petition of voters of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in favor 
of legislation now pending before Congress, specifically, Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

1659. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Thomas I. Feeney, of Burnsville, W. Va., and others, in support 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1660. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Lafayette, Ind., 
asking for legislation providing for increased rates of pension 
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for Civil War soldiers, and also for widows of Civil War sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1661. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Gen. Richard Coulter Cir- 
cle, No. 197, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland County, Pa., advocating legislation increas- 
ing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1662. Also, petition of Ladies’ Grand Army Home, Hawkins 
Station, Pa., advocating legislation granting increase of pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1663. Also, a petition of citizens of Irwin, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., secured by members of Daughters of Civil War 
Veterans, advocating passage of legislation increasing pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1664. Also, petition of Junior Woman's Club, of Monessen, Pa., 
requesting justice for the American Indian; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 

1665. Also, petition of the Joint Association of Postal Em- 
ployees of Western Pennsylvania, advocating legislation which 
will permit optional retirement after 30 years’ service; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1666. Also, petition of the Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, 
advocating enactment of Senaté bill 15 and House bill 1815, pro- 
viding for optional retirement after 30 years’ service of civil- 
service employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1667. Also, petition of Adams Camp, No, 90, United Spanish 
War Veterans, New Kensington, Pa., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for increase in pensions to 
yeterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1668. Also, petition of G. R. Myers, J. J. Hogan, E. E. Hend- 
rickson, A. J. McKay, G. D. Williams, W. J. Miller, H. S. Todd, 
and S. A. Fenton, urging substantial increase in compensation 
of all service personnel; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 
Mopar, December 9, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 4, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Par HaRRTSON, a Senator from the State of Mississippi, Wu- 
AM H. Kine, a Senator from the State of Utah, and PETER 
Norseck, a Senator from the State of South Dakota, appeared 
in their seats to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Geo: Kin Sheppard 
Ashurst Gillett La Follette Shipstead 
Barkley Glass McCulloch Shortridge 
Bingham Glenn McKellar Simmons 
Black Goldsborough McMaster Smoot 
Blaine Gould McNa Steck 
Blease Greene Metcal Steiwer 
Borah Hale oses Swanson 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
rock Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla, 

Brookhart Hastin Oddie ‘ownsend 
Capper Hatfiel Patterson Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Phipps dings 
Connall den Pine Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Pittman Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Howell Reed Walsh, Mass, 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess ones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fletcher Kean Sackett Watson 

er Keyes Schall Wheeler 


Mr. JONES. The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
is unable to be present to-day owing to a slight indisposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


SENATORS FROM WYOMING AND NEW JERSEY 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk a 
certificate of appointment, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
EXECUTIVES DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
This is to certify that, pursuant to the power in me vested by the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitution and State laws 
of the State of Wyoming, I, Frank C. Emerson, governor of said State, 
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do hereby appoint PATRICK J. SULLIVAN, a Senator from said State, to 
represent said State In the Senate of the United States until the vacancy 
caused by the death of Francis Emroy Warren is filled by election duly 
called and held according to law. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the great 
seal of the State of Wyoming to be affixed at the capitol in the city 
of Cheyenne this 5th day of December, A. D. 1929. > 

FRANK C. EMERSON, 
Governor of Wyoming. 

By the governor: $ 
[SEAL] A. M. CLARK, 

Secretary of State, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say a 
word with respect to the credentials of Mr. SuLLIvaN, of the 
State of Wyoming. It has no doubt come to the notice of many 
Senators, because the press has so advised the country, that the 
attorney general of the State of Wyoming has expressed some 
doubt as to the power of the governor of that State to make the 
appointment. I have given some attention to the subject and 
I am entirely satisfied that the governor acted wholly within his 
power in making the appointment and that it is warranted by 
the statute of that State. 

The question, however, Mr. President, is not entirely free from 
doubt. Judicial decisions have been rendered which would 
throw more or less question upon the appointment. Accordingly, 
after the appointee is sworn in, as I hope he will be, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the credentials may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections for study and report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a certificate of 
appointment, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Tus Starz or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, I, Morgan F. Larson, the governor of said State, do hereby 
appoint Davip BarrD, Jr., a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the resignation of Walter E. Edge, is filled by election, as 
provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Morgan F. Larson, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Trenton this 30th day of November A. D. 1929. 

Mondax F. Larson, Governor. 
By the governor: 
[sEAL.] JOSEPH F. S. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


875 VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
e. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator designate from 
Wyoming is present and ready to take the oath of office. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator designate from New Jersey is like- 
wise present and ready to be sworn in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators designate will pre- 
sent themselves at the desk to receive the oath of office. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, escorted by Mr. Pniers, and Mr. BAIRD, es- 
corted by Mr. Kean, advanced to the Vice President's desk; and 
the oath prescribed by law having been administered to them, 
they took their seats in the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 


CONFIRMATION OF PATRICK J, HURLEY AS SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the President of the United States 
has just sent to us a message announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Patrick Jay Hurley, the present Assistant Secretary of War, 
to be Secretary of War. Inasmuch as the nomination of Mr. 
Hurley has heretofore been considered and confirmed by the 
Senate for the ition of Assistant Secretary of War, it has 
been suggested that the Senate might be willing to act immedi- 
ately upon his nomination as Secretary of War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 
The Senate resolves itself into open executive session, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To be Secretary of War, Patrick Jay Hurley, of Oklahoma, 


1929 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate confirma- 
tion of Mr. Hurley as Secretary of War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the nomination? . 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I join in the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the nomination may be 
considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


APPOINTMENTS TO SUNDRY COMMISSIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announces the follow- 
ing appointments to fill vacancies on various commissions, and 
so forth, which will be read: 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senator Brock, of Tennessee, to fill the vacancy on the President's 
Plaza Commission (Nashville, Tenn.). A by the death 
of Senator Tyson. 

Senator OVERMAN, of North Carolina, on the Bicentennial Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington. Vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of Senator Bayard, of Delaware. 

Senator Puipps, of Colorado, on the Columbia Hospital for Women. 
(Rea ppointment.) 

Senator TOWNSEND, of Delaware, on the Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Commission, Vacancy caused by the resignation of Senator Edge. 


REPORT OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution for the 
year ended March 1, 1929, which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

MOTHERS AND WIDOWS’ PILGRIMAGE TO EUROPEAN CEMETERIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a list of the names and addresses of the mothers and 
widows entitled to make a pilgrimage to the cemeteries in Europe 
under the provision contained in the act approved March 2, 1929, 
entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage 
to these cemeteries,” etc., which, with the accompanying docu- 
ment, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation in the nature of a petition from the commander of First 
Division, Cantigny Post, No. 556, American Legion, Department 
of Illinois, of Chicago, III., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion to compensate wearers of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, special mention being made of the case of Sergt. 
Michael B. Ellis, 1335 Tuohy Avenue, Chicago, III., which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Municipal Council of Rizal Nueva Ecija, P. I., favoring the 
prompt granting of absolute independence to the Philippine 
Islands, which was referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Portland Realty Board, of Portland, Oreg., favoring the passage 
of legislation appropriating the necessary funds (estimated at 
$90,000,000) for the construction of a dam, power house, and 
locks in the Columbia River at or below the Cascades, and also 
at the most suitable point in the said river above The Dalles, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
annual convention of the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
State of America, at St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the 
continuation of the Federal tax upon dues and fees paid to 
athletic organizations by members and praying for the repeal 
of such tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
National Patriotic Association at Chicago, III., favoring an 
adequate interpretation of any existing laws relative to com- 
munism, and the passage of such legislation as may be required 
to definitely define the status of communism as a doctrine prop- 
agated and directed by an alien power for the purpose of 
destroying the Government of the United States of America, and 
to definitely provide for the cancellation of citizenship and the 
incarceration or deportation of all individuals embracing com- 
munism, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Appleton 
and vicinity, in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which. was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the mayor and 
city council of Caney, Kans., favoring the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Southwestern 
Miller's League, at Kansas City, Mo., protesting against the 
termination of the treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Cuba, concluded on December 11, 1902, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Waukesha, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of F. L. Dinkel and 
60 other citizens, of Hoople, N. Dak., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation. to 
establish a Federal Department of Education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Valley Council No. 
5, Daughters of America, of Spokane, Wash., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to establish a Federal department of educa- 
Em which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

T. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn and New York City, N. Y., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which were referred tọ the Committee on 
Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Gloversville 
and New York City, N. Y., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
were referred the following joint resolutions, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama (Rept. No. 49); 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador (Rept. No. 50); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador (Rept. No. 51). 

Mr. REED also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point two citizens of 
Honduras, namely, Vincente Mefja and Antonio Inestroza, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 52) 
thereon. 

REPORT ON POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bilis and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2481) for the relief of Cicero A. Hilliard; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2482) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2483) for the relief of James Edward Smith; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: . 

A bill (S. 2484) for the relief of Viola Addis; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2485) granting a pension to Raymon Boman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 2486) granting a pension to Antonio Valderrama 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 2487) granting an increase of pension to Christo- 
pher J. Rollis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. FRAZIBR: 

A bill (S. 2488) to provide for the establishment of the 
Warm Springs Indian Forest; 

A bill (S. 2489) to provide for the establishment of the 
Colville Indian Forest; and x 

A bill (S. 2490) to provide for the establishment of the 
Klamath Indian Forest; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2491) authorizing J. C. Ten Brook, his successors 
and assigns (or his heirs, legal representatives, and his assigns). 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Colum- 
bia River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Mili- 
tary Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean Beach High- 
way; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSES: 7 

A bill (S. 2492) granting an increase of pension to John 
Madden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2493) for the relief of the Virginia Engineering 
Co. (Inc.), a Virginia corporation; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2494) for the relief of Roscoe Meadows; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A pill (S. 2495) granting an increase of pension to Robert F. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 2496) providing for a per capita payment of $50 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2497) to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2498) to promote the better protection and highest 
public use of lands of the United States and adjacent lands 
and waters in northern Minnesota for the production of forest 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2499) granting a pension to Stephen D. Hart (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2500) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands 
to adopt a constitution and to form a free and independent 
government, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2501) to amend the Judicial Code by adding a new 
section, to be numbered 274D; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S, 2502) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 2503) authorizing the erection of a memorial to 
Joel Barlow; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2504) granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the 
village of North Aurora, III.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WATERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2505) for the relief of Harry T. Ostrum; and 

A bill (S. 2506) granting compensation to James H. Harris; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2507) to provide hospitalization for Arthur Edward 
Blanchard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2508) for the relief of William Boyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2509) granting a pension to Frances Gould; and 
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A bill (S. 2510) granting an increase of pension to Emma A. 
Damon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2511) for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a public building at Welch, McDowell County, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2512) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine and render judgment on the claim of John T. 
Adkins, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2513) granting an increase of pension to Isabel 
Se (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2514) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
control of floods of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes,“ approved May 15, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2515) allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2516) granting a pension to Mary West (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2517) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2518) granting an increase of pension to Sophia E. 
Hutchings (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2519) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Grubb (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2520) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Reed (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2521) granting an increase of pension to Agatha 
Cretors (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2522) granting an increase of pension to Martha J. 
Skinner (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2523) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
F. Larimer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2524) for the relief of J. A. Lemire; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ; 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 2525) granting a pension to Albertina Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 2526) granting a pension to Fred Davis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2527) providing for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Bristow, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2528) for the erection of a public building at Drum- 
right, Creek County, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2529) providing for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Okemah, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2530) providing for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Wewoka, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2531) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Holdenville, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2532) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sayre, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2533) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Clinton, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2584) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Mangum, Okla., suitable 
for a Federal court and post office; 

A bill (S. 2535) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Elk City, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2536) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Weatherford, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2537) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Poteau, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2538) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Hugo, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 2539) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Idabel, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2540) to provide a shorter workday on Saturday 
for postal employees, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 101) authorizing the President 
to invite the States to participate in a conference for the pur- 
pose of formulating a comprehensive plan for forest conserva- 
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tion and reforestation; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) amending the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved February 25, 1929, for relief 
to farmers in the flood-stricken areas, and the amendment 
thereto by an act of Congress approved May 17, 1929; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Bras, the Committee on Commerce was 
discharged from the further consideration of the concurrent 
resolution (S, Con. Res. 1) to enforce the national prohibition 
laws on vessels flying the American flag upon the high seas, 
and it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE XII, PARAGRAPH 3 


Mr: BINGHAM. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to haye read a notice which I desire now to give. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Cuter Cierx. The Senator from Connecticut gives notice 
of a proposed amendment to Rule XII, paragraph 3, as follows: 


In accordance with the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing of my intention 
hereafter to propose an amendment to the first sentence of para- 
gtaph 3 of Rule XII so as to provide that the same shall read as 
follows: 

“3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking 
of (1) a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or 
joint resolution, or (2) final action upon a matter of high privilege 
shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto until, upon a roll 
call ordered for the purpose by the Presiding Officer, it shall be disclosed 
that a quorum of the Senate is present.” 

The purpose of said amendment is to provide that a quorum call 
shall be ordered by the Presiding Officer prior to the submittal to 
the Senate for agreement thereto of a request by a Senator for unani- 
mous consent for the taking of final action upon a matter of high 
privilege, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The notice of the proposed 
amendment to the rules will be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and printed. 


ASSISTANT IN OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
179), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to employ an assistant in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, to 
be paid at the rate of $2,040 per annum out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, until the end of the present Congress. 


UNITED STATES BATTLE FIELDS (8. DOC. NO. 46) 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, on December 5, instant, the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to Congress a message transmit- 
ting the report of the Acting Secretary of War in pursuance of 
the act providing for a study of the battle fields of the United 
States for commemorative purposes. That message was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. I now ask that the mes- 
sage may also be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATOR GOFX’S MEMORIAL ADDRESS AT GRAFTON, W. VA. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the Elks’ memorial address delivered 
by my colleague, Senator Guy D. Gorr, at Grafton, W. Va., on 
Sunday, December 1. It is spiritual, inspiring, and helpful. 
To read it is to see and feel on the printed page one's own 
psychology, because it sets forth the thoughts we all think and 
the words that express our larger, as well as our inner hopes, 
aspirations, and beliefs. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, 

Senator Gorr spoke as follows: 


Exalted ruler, my brother Elks, ladies, and gentlemen, we have met 
to honor with the tribute of our love our absent brothers who have gone 
to their morningless and nightless sleep. They were typically human, 
and as men of purpose they were wedded to the principles and the 
practices of this order. They were great in their capacity to serve. 
The maxims and the tenets of our benevolent brotherhood taught them 
to see straight as a ray of light, and to know no fear except the fear 
of doing wrong. It was impressed upon them, as it is on all of us, that 
the essential element in life is conduct, and that conduct springs from 
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what we believe, what we cling to, what we love, and what we yearn 
for in faith and resolution. And so in their passing they leave us this 
most precious of legacies—that it is not life that counts, but the courage 
we bring to it, the spirit that enables us to do the very best we can 
just when and where we are. I would be false to my best impulses if 
I failed to bring my tribute and lay it upon the graves of those we 
mourn to-day. 

Death always preaches an impressive sermon, and feelingly teaches us 
what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue. Man is the center 
of a circle whose circumference he can not pass. He is omnipotent 
within its confines, but outside he perishes and disappears from earthly 
view. My friends and brother Elks, if human life is not supplemented 
by a future life hereafter, then we are all of us the most miserable of 
creatures, and those who live shonld fear to live, because under such 
conditions life is not only truly a tragedy but it is more horrible and 
inexplicable than death itself. What the future holds for us we do not 
know. Whether we cross the river into darkness or whether we are 
ushered into a higher and better life where perpetual happiness awaits 
us is not given to man to perceive or to ascertain. 

We understand death for the first time when it lays its hand upon 
those we love. We often hear the respect paid the dead disparaged 
and undervalued. It is called a poor substitute for the just treatment 
of the living. To me it is most laudable, embodying as it does the 
best sentiments and the truest Judgments of mankind. Men see clearly 
and feel rightly at the grave as nowhere else. There the clouds and 
mists disappear and prejudices are carried away. We know little of 
each other even under conditions of the greatest intimacy. In our 
social, business, and political relations we mingle with men who can 
never know us and whom we can never know. Our real world is 
within ourselves, and that world is ever sacred in Its secrecy. Across 
its portals none other may ever step, except to catch but the imperfect 
reflections of another soul, the twilight that but faintly heralds the 
glow of the real day. And then, in the presence of death, in a spirit 
of helplessness, touched by grief, and inspired by affections, we seek 
to build a monument in our hearts to our departed friends, and for its 
structure we draw from the very depths of our nature the noblest and 
the best of impulses. 


“How pale appeared 
Those clay cold cheeks where grace and vigor glowed. 
O dismal spectacle, how humble now 
Lies that ambition which was late so proud.” A 

Death is as natural as life, and no respecter of persons. It is always 
near, whispering low. It is the mellow stage of living. It is as bio- 
logically necessary as birth, and no more mysterious, The mystery of 
the cradle is as deep as that of the coffin. And yet there is nothing a 
wise man should think of or fear so little as death if he will view 
it merely as the mature period of existence. How often toward the 
close of a summer's day we have seen the sunset gold weld the earth 
to the sky and in meditation heard the silent call of the eternal 
voices, 

“Come away, oh, come away. 
We will quench the heart's desire. 
Past the gateways of the day 
In the rapture of the fire.” 

In his Ethics of the Dust, Ruskin comments upon the possibilities of 
a handful of earthly clay. He describes how with slight effort it 
becomes the brick with which we construct our human edifices. Then 
he explains how it is converted into porcelain and china; and then 
how through various stages of development it becomes the symbol 
of faith and truth—a sapphire as blue and as pure as the dome of 
heaven. 

Amerien is the conflux of the races of the world. Each has con- 
tributed its best, and out of the advantages offered there have been 
developed men and women of such character, attainments, and services 
as to become the admiration of markind. Everywhere all over this 
land are born tiny handfuls of clay. No one stands by the cradle side to 
predict the possibilities or presage the development which life may 
hold in store. Out of adversity, out of seeming impossibility, out of 
good and evil inheritances, out of the confused and the confounded 
laboratory of nature, out of the toiling thousands in factory, mine, and 
mill, and out of our skilled, sturdy, and finished citizenship, from the 
farm, the store, the office, and the forge, we have, by the refinements 
of sympathetic and fraternal association and the impartial equality of 
opportunity produced a people of purity, devotion, and integrity, a 
people who have risen to the sublime heights of fidelity and perfect 
manhood. There is no truer greatness and no superior advantage than 
to have lived and experienced a happy and moral childhood which in- 
evitably lays the foundations of the self-made man, who is ever receptive 
to God's pattern, plan, and design, without which no human creature can 
garner the noblest fruits of mortality and reflect resolution and fortitude 
in his every effort. 

Every environment produces its type, every period its men, Our people 
and our institutions measured by the world's standards have been more 


than fortunate. Our country bas, beyond precedent, deen fruitful in 
successful men and triumphant in all lines of endeayor. The right of 
initiation has been without restraint. Birth has neither given the 
rank nor fixed the station. Every path leading to a goal has been open 
and free to every foot. Our country and our flag have ever been the 
emblem of individual opportunity. Our great and worthy men have 
risen by native power. Family name has not been a guaranty; nor has 
poverty and obscurity been a bar to the future of the American child. 
After all, the ideals of life are the essentials of life. Our ideals are the 
standards by which we gauge our character. As we think we act. 
The thoughts which come out of the heart and the brain move us to 
action. These acts beget our characters, and our characters are re- 
sponsible for whatever of commendation or condemnation we receive 
from friends and foes. 

There is no conqueror save death. It is a fearful thing. In the midst 
of circumstances which seem to defy destiny, the gaunt, grizzly, invisible 
champion of the grave stalks forth; a sudden swoop of the scythe and 
the highest and the lowest fall forever. And so, from life to death, 
from existence to immortality, from achievement to history, our dearest 
and closest friends without warning, and amid genuine sorrow, pass 
away. 

A modern author has aptly said: 

“The progression of man through the circle of evil is marked 
three infelicities—necessity, death, and oblivion. The deaths 
follow are changes merely, they are just so many escapes from 
power.” 

“There is no death; 
What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call death.” 


1 read the other night Lamartine’s account of the deaths of Mirabeau 
and Vergniaud—the philosophie deputy of the Gironde, He speaks of 
Mirabeau's dying words: 


“Environ me with music— 
Sprinkle me with incense, 
And crown me with flowers, 
That I may pass into eternal sleep.” $ 

And then, taking up the story of the last night passed by the con- 
demned Vergniaud in the old conciergerie, October 31, 1793, he quotes 
him as saying: 

“Death is but the greatest act of life, since it gives birth to a higher 
state of existence. Were it not this, there would be something greater 
than God. It would be just man immolating bimself uselessly and help- 
lessly for his country. This supposition is full of blasphemy and I repel 
it with contempt and horror. No; Vergniand is not greater than God; 
but God is more just than Vergniand and will not suffer him to ascend 
the scaffold but to justify him in future ages.” ` 

Here we have philosophy and faith in contrast. Mirabeau going down 
into the gloom of the grave without hope and full of blasphemy for the 
religion and the teachings of the Nazarene. Vergniaud in the sight of 
the guillotine, condemned to die, reproving the skeptical levity of his 
colleagues and proclaiming his unfaltering belief in immortality. 

History helps us but little, and her voice is disappointing when we 
listen to its dying echoes of man’s aspirations and beliefs. And philos- 
ophy, sweet as in Apollo's lute,” ever alluring, ever disappointing, leads 
us also but to a vanishing mirage, a phantom fascination. 

No voice of her sweet resonance reaches us to-day from the porch or 
academy or grove of ancient Greece, from Egypt's gloomy halls, Rome's 
stately colonnades, or even Himalayas sacred shades that gives us calm 
and comforting assurances. Nor Socrates, nor Plato, nor Arisfotle, 
Pythagoras, Democritus, Cicero, Seneca, or Epictetus thrills us with 
eloquence that does not at last die away in the disappointing reverbera- 
tion of uncertainty and dissatisfaction. Nor do even Bacon or Kant 
or Comte or Spencer or any other modern light that burns deathlessly 
in the temple of philosophy brighten the gloom or send a hopeful shaft 
of glory into the Stygian deeps of the vast beyond. 

Yet, unwittingly science has supplied the thinking world with certain 
data concerning the possibilities of a future life. It proves that all 
matter returns to the primal cosmic state of insensate dust from which 
it came, and that nothing is annihilated. It tells us that physically 
we are in a constant state of decay, that we must of necessity die 
when our organic systems can no longer -seize and assimilate their 
nutrient substances. 

“ Yes; thou shalt die; but these mighty forces 
That meet to form thee, live forevermore; 
They hold the suns in their eternal courses 
And shape the tiny sand grains on the shore.” 

The insistent voice, “ You must,” “ You ought,” in every human breast 
is proof to us that there is a righteous God who is love. Here is the 
loftiest ideal of life. Here is God incarnate in Christ living and dying 


for man, and responding to all our hopes, affections, and aspirations. 
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Whilst intellect halts on the brink of uncertainty, Instinct leaps to 
the truth and human love answers with an eternal yea— 


“ Clemanthe asks Ion, on the verge of his death: 
And shall we never see each other? 
Ion replies, after a pause: Yes. 
I have asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever; of the stars 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory; all were dumb, but now 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish; we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe.” 


This is the verdict of love, and its truth is confirmed by another scene 
in a garden 20 centuries ago, when a familiar voice that was still spake 
again: “Mary * * * Rabboni—Master.” 

These views may or may not be man's belief or philosophy of life. 
They may not be, because no man can say he knows. All that man can 
do is to turn and face the battle, enter the contest, struggle and toil, 
do the very best he can, and realize that in the hour of sorrow— 


“Memory is the only friend, 
That grief can call her own.“ 


And yet our lives are filled with the voices of the dead. They speak 
from records, books, and associations. The dead are always with us. 
We converse with them, live with them, and always love them, in our 
busy, craving, absorbing life. They, too, know that, though dead, they 
have never died. How true it is and how we appreciate its meaning, 
“That to live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” Influence is 
immortal, and worthy example does its noble work through the ages 
yet to come. Such is individuality, the spiritual soul, the consummate 
self of acquired and inherited qualities, and in our communion with 
those whom we see and feel only in our glimpses of the loftiest spiritual 
consciousness there comes to us— 


“Sometimes at waking, always unforewarned, 
A grace of being finer than ourselves, 
That beckons and is gone—the larger life.“ 


In life men hate and love and slight and flatter. These are seem- 
ingly necessary but temporary experiences. They are the prices we pay 
for what we achieve. If you wish love, you must give it; and if you 
descend to hate, you must expect to rereive it. But is it not a compen- 
sation that in the grave our rest is undisturbed? No sorrow, no slander, 
no venom, and no temptations, The oceans that separate this world 
from the next no human eye can penetrate. The shadow of the future 
is on the shore of the present, and what lies in that shadow none of us 
ean tell. But would it not be comforting and beautifully sweet if on 
this ocean that divides time from eternity, and on which souls are the 
ships of passage, we could freight these spiritual vessels with messages 
of love and good cheer to that “bourne from which no traveler re- 
turns”? We would send letters fragrant with the tenderest thoughts of 
our hearts. We would send flowers as beautiful as any in paradise. 
But we find it all a dream. We look at the sea and it is shoreless. 
It passes our comprehension, and we accept in resignation what we 
know is “ the inevitable.” 


“Death takes us unawares 
And stays our hurrying feet. 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete.” 


Poets touched with the divine have for ages sung of the suddenness of 
death when it comes to a man full of life and vigor, to one still ready 
and willing to do a man’s part in this world of men; yet the Greeks 
personified death by a beautiful boy crowned with immortal youth, 
and, after all, in meditation and reflection that ideal seems most 
fitting. 

It has been consolingly said by a great philosopher, and I always 
read him with a new meaning, that— 


It can not be that earth is man's only abiding place; 
We were born for a higher destiny than earth.“ 


No; it can not be that life is a bubble cast up by the ocean of eternity 
to float a moment upon its waves and then sink into nothingness. No; 
it can not be; and if it all be chance, then why these high and glorious 
aspirations which leap like angels from the temple of our hearts, 
forever wandering unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and the 
clouds drift over with a beauty that is not of the earth and pass away, 
leaving us to muse on their loveliness? Why is it that the stars hold 
their dancing festival around the midnight throne set so far above 
the grasp of our lim: ted faculties, forever mocking us with their unap- 
proachable glory? 

There is a realm, we all believe, where the rainbow never fades, 
where the guiding stars spread out around us like the islands in the 
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sea, and where the beautiful things that pass before us like shadows 
from the spheres will stay forever in our presence. 

But, soothing as such reflections are, no one knows what awaits us 
in the great beyond to which we all in turn must go as a bird flies 
from the lighted room out into the darkness of the night. It may be 
we shal! realize the Buddhist hope and spend the illimitable future in 
calm and passionless contemplation of the worlds below us, without 
longing and without desire. Perhaps there awaits us the heavens of 
Mohammed, with their barbaric splendors; or it yet may be, as so 
many of us hope and believe, that redeemed and sanctified we shall 
sit at the feet of the crucified Savior, the Christ, resplendent in the 
ineffable glory of his divine presence. It is not given us to know 
these things, but it is given us to realize that if we would plant our 
feet upon the eternal rock we must keep our eyes turned upward and 
ever press forward. We must cultivate courage and develop the highest 
moral character. We must be absolutely and unflinchingly honest. 
We must be honest with ourselves, honest with our fellow men, and 
honest with our country. If we are, we shall typify all that is best in 
our national life—all that can be required in any Christian life. 

The profound philosophy of Victor Hugo, reflecting as it does the 
belief of one habituated to analytical meditation, is worthy of deep and 
deliberate consideration: 

„ feel in myself the future life. I am like a forest once cut down; 
the new shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am rising, I know, 
toward the sky. The sunshine is on my head. The earth gives iis 
generous sap, but Heayen lights me with the reflection of unknown 
worlds. 

“You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of the bodily powers. 
Why, then, is my soul more luminous when my bodily powers begin to 
fail? Winter is on my head, but eternal spring is in my heart. I 
breathe at this hour the fragrance of the lilacs, the violets, and the 
roses as at 20 years, The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I 
hear around me the marvelous symphonies of the worlds which invite 
inc. It is marvelous yet simple. It is a fairy tale and it is history. 

“ For half a century I have been writing my thoughts in prose and 
in verse; history, philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, and 
song. I have tried all. But I feel that I have not said the thousandth 
part of what is in me. When I go down to the grave, I can say like 
many others, ‘I have finished my life.’ My day's work will begin again 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; it is a thoroughfare. It 
closes on the twilight; it opens on the dawn.” 

After all, how painfully little we know of the future. We are here 
and they are gone. We can not understand, and in silence we stand 
peering into the darkness beyond the impenetrable veil. It is the 
temporal conception of life that so profoundly discourages us. Three 
thousand years, and we have advanced so little. The threads are still 
scarlet, and in our gloom, we ask what hope there is that they will ever 
be White as wool and as shining as fire." We must not despair. 
This is a world in the making. “We must find hope in growth— 
courage in knowledge, belief in hidden secrets, and beauty in earth and 
sky.’ We can do this only by keeping our mouth pure and our heart 
and hands clean, It is only thus that we can ever feel the fatherhood 
of God and realize the brotherhood of man. 

Recently a lucid and helpful writer said: “ I. whom no conception of 
God has ever satisfied, find my answer in the winds, in the spray, the 
clouds, the wild flowers, and the birds.’ He did not crave what the 
race wants and expects, the survival of the personal human soul, He 
merely wished to be absorbed in all nature, to be embodied in its beauty, 
and expanded in its energy. Such an end was to him the greatest of all 
destinies, Such a conception of life would not satisfy even the long- 
Ings of a moral soul. It belongs to a period when men suppliantly 
stretched out their hands to the sun, the moon, and the little gods of 
groves and fields, Such a thought is appalling in its loneliness. What 
if no Omniscience started us? What if the ceaseless swing of the uni- 
verse is without a guiding hand and man is but the chance evolvement 
of the highest type of energy? It is too horrible to contemplate, and 
mankind can not and will not accept it. It is unnatural to doubt and 
fundamental to believe. Nothing can shake our belief In God. No one 
can ever convince us that our wonderful bodies, hands that open and 
shut without conscious effort, finger tips, no two of which are alike in 
all the millions of human beings; the mystery as well as the miracle of 
childbirth, the alternations of day and night, are the result of a “ mere 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.” My friends, the ceaseless swing of the 
universe ever whispers the truth of time, that life never dies, that after 
every night there is a dawn, that after every winter—storm and snow— 
comes the unerring spring, bringing the message that death is life, that 
God is life, that life comes from life, and that all life leads back to God. 

When God made man and woman he planted the seeds of Immortality 
in their souls, knowing that motherhood and fatherhood would call it 
into being and give it everlasting life. I will go further and say, if 
there were no promise in Holy Writ, if Christ had never come, that 
even if God had not planned immortality for his children, it would have 
sprung self-seaded in the garden of a mother’s heart, Yes; there is the 
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mother of the race in all her purity, standing at the beginning of time, 
on the mist and drift of a melting cloud, in the first dawn of emerging 
beauty with a child at her breast, through whose lips God was breathing 
his purposes and consecrating them both to immortality. Walt Whitman 
has so appealingly expressed it in his Song of the Open Road: 


“The earth never tires, 
The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first; 
Nature is rude and incomprehensible at first. 
Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things well enveloped; 
I swear to you, there are divine things, more beautiful than words 
can tell.” 


Here we have the anthem of immortality, sung by a child of eternity, 
hearing the voices of the starless dust, and dreaming the dream of time. 

No; the dead are not dead. They live in their example and thelr 
influence. They live in the splendor of their deeds. They live in song 
and story. They live in the traditions that pass from generation to 
generation and from age to age. No; they are not dead; they have 
just wandered over the boundaries of this physical existence, there to 
illumine and irradiate the pathway of mankind. The leaves wither and 
fall and the flowers perish in the north wind's breath, but the stars 
shine on forever and forever. 

Yet death always takes with it so much of “to-day” and “ to- 
morrow ” and leaves only “yesterday.” It takes the music of sound, 
the sweetness of touch, the beauty of sight, and it leaves us only the 
Sorrow of love, a horrible vacuum, touched as it were with the stain 
of mortality, Love makes faith so vivid and belief so intense that 
life must of necessity linger when we wander hence. Love must be 
immortal because our feelings teach us instinctively—yes, inherently— 
to believe that God himself is love, nothing more and nothing less. 

While we mourn the death of a friend we may find comfort in the 
fact that, after all, little is taken away. Spirit and character remain, 
and in retrospect and contemplation we feel the force and the truth of 
Wehster's words: 

“ How little there is of the great and good that can die, They live 
in all that perpetuates the remembrance of men on earth; in all the 
recorded proofs of their actions; in the offsprings of their intellects 
and in their intellects ; and in the respect and homage of mankind. They 
live in the influence which their lives and their efforts, their principles 
and their opinions, exercise and will continue to exercise on the affairs 
of men,” 


“But you can feel as you sit alone and see the vacant chalr and think 
How good, how kind, and he is gone, 
That friend of mine who lives in God.” 


And yet, after all, is it not consoling to reflect: 


“That with a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
He whom we love has just wandered over into an unknown land.“ 


It is regrettable that I can not speak personally of all of our 
departed brethren so gently and so silently taken from your sight and 
who have solved the mystery of the coming and the going. They were, 
I know, self-respecting, self-reliant, home-bullding American citizens. 
They were gentle and brave and always fearless and true. They lived 
the best of all lives because they lost self in the service of cthers. They 
loved much, and they toiled much, but they were too genuine and too 
generous to be cloyed with selfishness and hardened by power. They 
were sturdy, rugged, kindly, natural-hearted men and in every relation 
cheery and friendly, with the handclasp of loyalty. They had excellent 
common sense, and they saw life true and they saw it whole. They 
belleved in what was just, and they pursued what was right, and because 
they loved their fellow men no truer tribute can be paid their memory 
than is contained in the words death“ and “ duty.” 


“Dead at the post of duty; 
What finer eulogy; all the boast of pomp and glory seem but idle 
breath 
Beside the calm, quiet dignity of death, 
Where death and duty meet— 
Is found solution most complete 
Of all Ute's problems. “Tis enough 
Dead at the post.” 


After all is said and all is done, when the play is over and the 
players gone, the spirit of duty remains. Not success for its own sake 
but the doing justice between man and man, our brothers and the 
stranger within our gates. There is nothing heroic in the discharge 
of duty. The incentive is often lacking and at times it costs us the 
admiration and the respect we crave, but if we have simple faith in the 
common hope, if we are true to the highest promptings in religious, civic, 
and national affairs, then we will best express our lives and best serve 
the purpose of all the people. 

And when the white morning of eternity comes and the race stands 
forth, strong in its noble manhood, beautiful in its pure womanhood, 
and pefect in the ways of God, then the bitterest doubts will seem but 
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the merest trifie, as does the tear which glistens while the laugh leaps 
to the lips. How well the lives of our sacred dead point the lines: 


“We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain, 
But whò shall teach us when to look for thee, 
© messenger of death?’ 


And as we bid our departed brethren a sorrowful and a gracious 
good-bye, let us think of them as John o’ the Mountains. It will help 
you, as it has always helped me: 


“John o the Mountains, wonderful John, 
Is past the summit and traveling on; 
The turn of the trail on the mountain side, 
A smile and ‘ hail’ where the glaciers slide, 
A streak of red where the condors ride, 
And John is over the Great Divide. 


John o' the Mountains camps to-day 

On a level spot by the milky way; 

And God is telling him how He rolled 

The smoking earth from the iron mold, 

And hammered the mountains till they were cold, 
And planted the redwood trees of old. 


And John o the Mountains says: ‘I knew, 
And I wanted to grapple the hand o' you; 
And now we're sure to be friends and chums, 
And camp together till chaos comes.“ 


THE PORTO RICAN SITUATION 


Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, some years ago I offered 
a resolution to investigate conditions in the island of Porto Rico. 
I was unable at that time to get a fayorable report from the 
committee. Now, Governor Roosevelt, of Porto Rico, is writing 
and giving us the facts of the situation as they were disclosed 
to me at that time. Governor Rooseyelt’s article was published 
yesterday in the Washington Star, and I ask leave to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 8, 1929] 
Porto Rico IN DIRE STRAITS-—-GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT Says RUlxxD Crops, 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND FAMINÐ Work HARDSHIPS 


As a result of the recent hurricane, Porto Rico, for the moment, is in 
desperate straits. 

I have stopped at farm after farm where lean, underfed women and 
sickly men repeated again and again the same story—little food and no 
opportunity to get more. 

As usual, the children have suffered most. ` 

Sixty per cent of the children of the entire island are undernourished, 
Many are literally slowly starving. 

Of the 710 boys and girls in one public school in San Juan, 223 come 
to school each day without breakfast—278 have no lunch. 

These hundreds of thousands of children are American. 

I write not of what I have heard or read, but of what I have seen with 
my own eyes, 

1 have seen mothers carrying bables who were little skeletons. 

1 have watched in a classroom thin, pallid boys and girls trying to 
spur their brains to action when their bodies were underfed. 

I have seen them trying to study on only one scanty meal a day of a 
few beans and some rice. 

On the roads time and again I have passed pathetic little groups carry- 
ing homemade coffins. 

I have looked into the kitchens of houses where a handful of beans 
and a few plantains were the fare for the entire family. 


(By Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico) 


The island of Porto Rico is neither known nor understood by the 
vast majority of our citizens in the United States. Many of them 
have no idea where it is. Since I have been here I have had letters 
forwarded to me addressed “ Porto Rico, Philippine Islands”; “ Porto 
Rico, Central America”; or “ Porto Rico, Cuba.“ One college graduate 
even addressed me as “Ambassador Roosevelt, American Embassy, Porto 
Rico.” 

I have had requests from various people to send them the foreign 
stamps of Porto Rico. Eyen those who know its geographical situation 
are often entirely unaware of our island people. x 

We are a part of the United States. The vast majority of Porto 
Ricans became citizens of the United States in 1917. We number many 
men of literary and intellectual attainments, some of whom are now in 
continental America but most of whom are here in the island. We have 
not only leaders in literature and science but prominent business men 
as well—such as Sosthenes Behn, head of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation, one of the largest in the world. 
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We have splendid roads and a good school system. We have a 
university that in the future may well be a great Pan American seat of 
learning, where the North Anrerican and Latin cultures will meet and 
ee ae OORT that makes up the greater part of Porto 

ico. 

MOUNTAINEERS OF FINE STOCK 


We have mountain farmers who are the descendants. of the Andalusian 
Spaniards who came here centuries ago. They resemble in many ways 
the hill people of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. Like the 
hill people of those States, they have been isolated by rough country and 
poor roads. They are much like the mountaineers President Hoover 
found surrounding his camp in the Appalachians, Like the moun- 
taineers of the States, they are of fine stock and lack only the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability. 

The future of our island is very promising. We have a people of 
warm sympathies and good intellect and character. In the ordinary 
course of events they will make for themselves the chance to show 
their worth. Our trouble lies in the fact that for a diversity of causes 
we are at the moment poverty-stricken, 

To grasp our problem it is necessary to have a glimpse of what Porto 
Rico is. We are a small island, only 100 miles long by 35 miles broad. 
The country is a series of steep hills, belted by a coastal plain. We 
have 1,500,600 people, most of whom are dependent on agriculture for 
their living. This offers a great problem, because not only have we 
a population density of more than 400 to the square mile but, in addi- 
tion, large tracts of the mountainous country are unproductive, 

Wages are very low, the average earnings of a workman being only 
$150 to $200 a year. The small farmers get only a bare existence 
from their farms. Within recent years small factories haye been started 
in many of our coastal towns. There is a great opportunity for the 
development of more, and I firmly believe the future holds such 
developments. 

Our salvation clearly depends mainly on two things—increased indus- 
trialization and the development of intensive cultivation of the soil. 

During the last 30 years conditions have become steadily better in 
Porto Rico. Education increased. Our health department was devel- 
oped. Our publie works of every sort multiplied. In this brief period 
we had attempted to approximate the conditions in the United States 
which had been the results of a hundred years of labor and development. 
Even with that development the conditions of the average man was not 
good. 

Then the cyclone struck us, and in its trail came disaster for all. 
More than 300 lives were lost and $30,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed. Schools were blown to the ground; homes were wrecked; 
factories were severely damaged ; crops of sugar cane were cut by 20 per 
cent; the fruit trees were uprooted, thereby destroying not only the 
year's crop but the capital as well. 

Worse than all this, the coffee plantations, on which the greatest num- 
ber of the small farmers depend, suffered most severely. There will be 
little, if any, coffee crop this year, and two or three years more must 
pass before we get back to normal. 

OUTSIDE AID LIMITED 

Our people here rallied nobly to aid the worst sufferers, for our pride 
here is to help ourselves where we can. The National Government and 
the National Red Cross also extended generous aid, but that was only 
along certain lines, and, naturally, was limited as a result of this 
disaster. We are for the moment in desperate straits. A cyclone cov- 
ering a small part of a large country would not be widely felt, but with 
us the entire island was covered; no district escaped. 

Unemployment, either total or partial, is present everywhere. Men 
and women can find nothing to de and therefore ean earn nothing, We 
enn not offset unemployment, as is often the case in America, by an 
increase in publie works, for the Government has not the money. Rid- 
ing through the hills, I have stopped at farm after farm where lean, 
underfed women and sickly men repeated again and again the same 
story—little food and no opportunity to get more for the present. 

From these bills the people have streamed into the coastal towns, 
increasing the already severe unemployment situation there. Housing 
facilities, of course, are woefully inadequate. Six or seven people some- 
times live in one small room. In some of the poorer quarters I have 
seen as many as 10 housed in a makeshift board room not more than 
12 feet square, Of course, disease has spread, for living conditions of 
this sort always beget disease. Besides, the lack of funds and the 
increased work have rendered it impossible for our health department 
to cope satisfactorily with our increasing problems. 

CHILDREN SUFFER MOST 


As usual, the children have suffered most. Less able to bear privation 
than their elders, they have felt it even more keenly. The basis of 
health is adequate food, and this the children of Porto Rico have not 
had—and do not get to-day. Hundreds of thousands are on starvation 
diets. Our local parent-teacher associations, composed of people many 
of whom are very poor, have provided certain meals at the schools. 
In this they have been aided by the Junior Red Cross. Unfortunately, 
the funds at hand are so limited that we are able to take care of only 
a very few children, Even these resources are rapidly dwindling now. 
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In the last six weeks I have traveled all over the island, I have been 
through school after school, I have seen hundreds of thousands of 
children, and I write now not of what I have heard or read but of what 
I have seen with my own eyes. I have seen mothers carrying babies 
who were little skeletons, I have watched in a classroom thin, pallid, 
little boys and girls trying to spur their brains to action when their 
little bodies were underfed. I have seen them trying to study on only 
one scanty meal a day, a meal of a few beans and some rice. I have 
looked into the kitchens of houses where a handful of beans and a few 
plantains were the fare for the entire family. 

Here in San Juan, our capital city, there is a public school near one of 
the poor districts. The enrollment is 710 boys and girls. Of those 710, 
22% come to school each day without breakfast; 278 have no lunch. We 
are able to provide in the lunch rooms now food for just 54. The rest 
go hungry. 

The funds for this are raised in various fashions here among our- 
selves, but our means necessarily are very limited. And now this school 
is faced with having to close down even this scanty aid. The parents 
of more than half of these children are now out of work. 


SIXTY-SBVEN PER CENT UNDERWEIGHT 


Nor do these figures I have given illustrate the full malnutrition of 
this school. Many of the other pupils are given for breakfast only a 
cup of black coffee, Sixty-seven per cent of the students are under- 
weight. In other words, 67 per cent of those children are struggling 
against malnutrition. Four hundred and seventy-five children in this 
one school are underfed and weakening day by day. 

This is one of our bad schools, but many others have similar records. 
The Redemptorist Fathers, whose work takes them into the small vil- 
lages and country districts, advise me that they consider that fuliy 75 
per cent of the children in the schools with which they come in contact 
are suffering from malnutrition. 

The Red Cross of the island, which is in perhaps the best position to 
know what conditions actually are, for it has trained workers visiting 
the families, tell me they estimate now that 60 per cent of the children 
of the entire island are undernourished. Of this 60 per cent, a large 
number are literally slowly starving. Of course, the result is obvious; 
in their weak and depleted condition they go down before attacks of any 
serious disease. 

On the roads time and again I have passed pathetic little groups 
carrying small homemade coffins. 

STATISTICS COMPILED 


An investigation by the Red Cross not many months since of a 
poorer section of this city gave the following statistics: Eighty per cent 
of the children under 3 years of age were found to be suffering from 
chronic intestinal troubles; two-thirds of the children were both under- 
weight and undersized ; 70 per cent had decayed teeth; as milk was too 
expensive, the babies were fed black coffee or boiled herbs, sweetened 
with a little sugar. Rica and beans in small quantities were the prin- 
cipal nourishment. 

All of these children could offer but little resistance to diseases, espe- 
cially tuberculosis. The Von Pirquets test showed that 95 per cent of 
the children in that section of the city gave positive reaction. In an- 
other section of the community 95 per cent of the children examined 
were underweight and undernourished. The same percentage had intes- 
tinal parasites and 72 per cent had trouble with their respiratory sys- 
tems. Our infant mortality in the island is approximately two and 
one-half times that of the United States. 

In one house in this slum which my wife visited there was a family 
of eight children, The father was sick, bedridden, and out of employ- 
ment. The mother was in a hospital. The eldest child, a girl of 13, 
was not only attending school but looking after her seven brothers and 
sisters as well. 

I have seen in the same quarter a 12-month-old baby in bed with its 
mother who was in the last stages of consumption. Tuberculosis is one 
of our worst menaces, and under the present condition of affairs is 
fastening on the children who have no strength to resist it. 

SANITATION LACKING 


In one poor quarter there was a municipal hospital which consisted 
of a couple of ramshackle board huts. In them were men and women 
in the last stages of tuberculosis. Sanitation and means for preventing 
contagion were almost entirely lacking. In addition to the patients 
there was an 8month-old baby. Around the hospital crowded families 
in the little board huts, the children unquestionably being infected by 
the disease. We have succeeded in arranging for the moving of this 
hospital, but there are others like it, and there are thousands of infected 
individuals for whom we can provide no hospitalization. 

The death rate on our island from tubereulosis has more than doubled 
in the last 15 years. According to our department of health it is now 
801 to the 100,000; in other words, more than four times as great as 
that of the United States. Last year there were 4,442 deaths reported 
from this cause, and there were doubtless many unreported. Probably 
to-day there are 40,000 Porto Ricans suffering from this disease. 

The root of all this trouble is malnutrition. 
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Our island will turn the corner in the near future, and with more 
industries and intensive cultivation greater prosperity will be spread 
thropgh the rank and file of the people. But that is the future, not the 
present. It will come too late to save the lives of many of our children. 
It will come too late to prevent disease from permanently damaging 
the others who will live. 

The present need now is for food. If we can get it we can distribute 
it through our schools. At least by that method we can reach the vast 
majority of our children. 

The Golden Rule Foundation of the United States is setting aside 
to-day as a day on which to solicit aid. I hope the response will be 
generous. These hundreds of thousands of children are American citi- 
zens. They are suffering more than any other children under our flag. 
They deserve our attention equally with the children of the contintental 
United States, and it is our duty to endeavor to provide for them a 
decent opportunity in life. 


POSITION OF PRESIDENT HOOVER ON DISPOSITION OF WATER POWER 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask to have published in 
the Recorp an editorial from the News and Observer, of Raleigh, 
N. C., of December 6, 1929, entitled“ Has Hoover Changed on 
What to Do With Water Power?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., December 6, 1929] 
Has Hoover CHANGED ON WHAT TO Do WITH WATER POWER? 


The biggest issue in America in the near future is connected with the 
attitude of Government toward power and communications. Of course, 
the question of world peace is excepted, for inasmuch as President 
Hoover has accepted the attitude of the “ bitter enders,” nothing perma- 
nently effective can be expected. We shall make magnificent gestures 
and even more magnificent declarations and make a great hurrah over 
reducing naval strength, but none of these or all of them will solve the 
greatest world problem. They are only movements in the right direction. 

The new agencies of radio and hydroelectric power stand to-day in 
the same position that Morse's telegraph did when Congress supplied 
the money to build a line between Washington and Baltimore and men 
felt to say when it was a success, “ What hath God wrought?" The 
manifest policy then was for the Government, which had furnished 
the money to develop it, to make the telegraph a governmental function 
as a part of the Post Office Department. As to radio, the chief factor 
in its development and use and encouragement to inventors was the 
United States Navy, which had full control of all communications dur- 
ing the World War. When peace came, wireless should have been made 
a Government monopoly, but the newly elected Republican Congress 
chosen in 1918 turned down the recommendation to that end made by 
the Secretary of the Navy. The danger of a private monopoly, with 
foreign ties, and charging excessive rates predicted by the Wilson ad- 
ministration, now confronts the country. Congress must regulate or the 
chief benefits of wireless will be transferred to the radio corporation and 
not to the people. 

Hydroelectric power is the lever of our generation. It turns engines 
and spindles and machinery of all kinds; it lights cities and streets and 
homes; it is the essential agency in the kitchen and in the laundry and 
in almost every part of the domestic life as well as of industry; and 
it furnishes the motive power of street cars and is to propel mighty 
railroad trains. It is the power that moves this generation. Public 
and private brains and money have developed it, and the country faces a 
mighty monopoly which will impose extortionate rates on all industry 


-and other consumption. There is no adequate regulation of rates or 


service. Such as exists is ineffective: As the key to the Government 
policy stands the policy relating to Muscle Shoals. In order to make 
itself independent of Chilian nitrates during the World War, and to 
provide for cheaper fertilizer for agriculture, in the Wilson administra- 
tion more than a hundred million dollars was spent to develop the 
mighty power at Muscle Shoals. When Mr. Harding was elected, work 
was stopped and both the Harding and Coolidge administrations sought 
to turn that power over to the Power Trust. During the 1928 campaign 
Governor Smith’s record in fighting the attempted power monopoly in 
New York State and his attitude in favor of Government completion of 
Muscle Shoals brought him the active and vigorius opposition of the 
big power concerns all over the country. These Interests and the public 
inferred from Mr. Hoover's somewhat vague utterances that he would 
stand for “the Coolidge policies” as to Muscle Shoals. His inaugural 
address defined no clear-cut policy. The country, therefore, awaited his 
message to Congress to ascertain what policy he would propose. And 
now that he has spoken, there seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
his attitude. The New York World, which gives warm praise of parts 
of the message, says Mr. Hoover discusses matters over which there is 
political controversy with apparent reluctance,” adding: 

“What he says, for example, on the moot question of Muscle Shoals 
leaves much to be desired. He would appease both the farm leaders and 
the power interests at the same time by dedicating the project for all 
time to the farmers of the United States, with the stipulation that It be 
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employed as a great experiment station in agricultural chemistry. If 
any power is developed at Muscle Shoals or any products are manufac- 
tured for commercial use, it is to be only as an ‘unavoidable, by- 
product’ of some other major public purpose. 

“In this recommendation Mr. Hoover takes sharp issue with Mr. 
Coolidge, who in an earlier message declared that the fertilizer projects 
at Muscle Shoals were out of date, and that the problem is now con- 
cerned mostly with the generation of power. In brief, Mr. Hoover 
recommends that this great power resource, the greatest in the eastern 
half of North America, be sterilized in so far as its capacity to con- 
tribute anything to the settlement of the vexed problem of power is 
concerned. This is a program which will warm the heart of every 
power magnate.” 

That is the way the World sees Hoover's position. The Baltimore 
Sun, which has been ably discussing the question of investment, opera- 
tion, and regulation of the power companies, sees Mr. Hoover as having 
become a champion of Muscle Shoals development by the Government. 
It says: 

“There is one very important concrete proposal in the message of 
President Hoover to Congress. It occupies one-half of page 17 in a 
message which runs to 27 pages in the printed copy. This proposal 
has to do with the Federal Government's relation to the power indus- 
try. Making all due allowance for cautious reservations in this and in 
previous expressions from the President on this subject, his latest word 
embodies a reversal of position. And it is a wise reversal. Mr. Hoover 
now proposes that the Federal Power Commission be a real commission 
instead of a hodgepodge of Cabinet officers, and that it be given real 
authority for regulation of interstate traffic in power. 

“On another day we shall discuss in some detail this conclusion to 
the ups and downs of the President's thinking on this subject, as 
recorded in various speeches during the last six years. At the moment 
it will suffice to say that he once thought the States had sufficient power 
to effect regulation in the large majority of cases, and that the essen- 
tial part of the Federal Government was to aid in working out com- 
pacts between the States to deal with problems that ran beyond State 
borders. Later he moved well over toward the position that the States 
could do everything. Four years ago he said the State laws ‘are suf- 
ficient to protect both the public and the industry.’ Now he favors a 
machinery for joint action by the States in dealing with interstate 
questions of power—this joint acticn to be made ‘effective by the 
Federal Power Commission with a reserve to act on its own motion in 
case of disagreement or nonaction by the States.“ 

“No one will quarrel with any man who changes his mind from 
time to time with respect to the relations of government with an in- 
dustry so immense in present strength and in potentialities, although 
it may be noted that Mr. Hoover's previous attitude and expressions 
contributed enormously to the resource of the power industry in fight- 
ing anything like adequate regulation, and brought him the mighty 
support of those interests in his campaign. Indeed, it is possible that 
Mr. Hoover's rise in prestige and final election to the Presidency gave 
these interests a sense of security and license, the results of which 
have led to a change in the presidential mind about the necessity for 
Federal participation in regulatory machinery. It is enough at the 
moment to say that, at a time when evidence is presented on every 
hand of old-time bankers’ manipulation of the power industry, Mr. 
Hoover proposes to Congress that the Federal Government supplement 
the regulatory powers of the States.” 

Senator Brack, of Alabama, thinks the message indicates that 
President Hoover favors the Norris bill, and says: 

“ The broad principles laid down by the President, therefore, seem to 
justify the statement that the passage of the Norris bill with my 
amendments would meet his approval. I. therefore, look forward to 
the passage and approval of a measure at this session of Congress, 
settling this long-delayed controversy in a way which will reserve for 
the people the benefit of this great national asset and put the Muscle 
Shoals project to work in the production of fertilizer for the Ameri- 
can farmer.” 

Next to Senator Norris, of Nebraska, Senator MCKELLAR, of Tennes- 
see, has been the ablest fighter of the plan to turn Muscle Shoals over 
to the Power Trust. How does he view the message? Senator 
McKELLAR says: 

“I am much in doubt about what the President wants done with 
Muscle Shoals. He says he does not want Government operation, ex- 
cept as to by-products, whatever that means. He complains about the 
present inaction of the plant, calmly ignoring the fact that under the 
present law-he has full power to manufacture and sell the current, and 
that the only thing he is prohibited from doing he is doing, namely, 
running it in conjunction with the Alabama Power Co. 

“As I understand this message, he would prefer that the Congress at 
once give the plant to some deserving private corporation without regard 
to lessening power and light rates to the people; but if the Congress is 
not willing to do that, then let the Congress create a commission with 
power to give it away without let or hindrance, Of course, the Presi- 
dent appoints the commission. These are not exactly his words, but 


this is my interpretation of his meaning. 
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“It is trne that he does express a desire that so much power as may 
Le needed for investigation and experimentation in fertilizer for the 
farmers shall in some mysterious way be dedicated to the farmers— 
how, he does not say. However, this will take only a small fraction of 
the power and I assume he means the rest of it should go to a private 
company or private companies.” 

Talleyrand said language was made to conceal thoughts, or something 
like that. It is evident from these varying constructions that President 
Hoover must speak again to make clear what he favors as to Muscle 
Shoals unless, indeed, he wishes in this, as on the tariff recommendation, 
not to be specific and to leave Congress without any guidance from the 
Executive. 

REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report favor- 
ably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) 
reducing rates of income taxes for the calendar year 1929, and 
I submit a report (No. 48) thereon. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I desire to say that there 
are a great number of Senators who think it would be proper 
and right that this joint resolution should be passed at the 
earliest possible date. With that in view, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business, the tariff bill, may 
be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate may proceed to 
the consideration of the tax reduction joint resolution, and that 
a yote shall be taken upon it not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] a question. First, however, I 
wish to inquire of the Chair who objected to the request of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution providing for a reduction of income 
taxes? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection was made by the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if, 
at the conclusion of his speech, he would object to taking up 
the tax reduction joint resolution if we can dispose of it by 
to-morrow night? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am disposed to object to the taking up of 
the tax reduction joint resolution until the tariff bill shall have 
been disposed of by the Senate. I say that for this reason: 
There is no immediate necessity for the consideration of the 
tax-reduction measure. It can not go into effect presently; that 
is, if it should go into effect presently it would accomplish 
nothing more than will be accomplished if it shall go into effect 
later on in the session. The tariff measure is the unfinished 
business of the special session, and I think we ought to proceed 
to a final determination of that question. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from Indiana, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I merely wish to make an 
appeal to my friend from Wisconsin, and also to the Senator 
from Alabama, not to object. In the present situation whatever 
relief may be afforded by tax reduction ought to be afforded at 
this time. It has been well said, I think, that the many efforts 
being made to reestablish a substantial condition in industry 
and finance in the country were greatly aided by the passage of 
the tax-reduction measure by the House of Representatives. In 
my judgment it will take but a short time to dispose of it in 
the Senate. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has asked 
that it be considered only on the theory that we will be able 
to dispose of it by to-morrow afternoon. Under those conditions 
it can not long displace the tariff bill, and therefore I appeal 
to the two Senators, one of whom has objected and the other 
of whom has said that he would object, that they permit the 
joint resolution from the House of Representatives to pass at 
this time in order that the taxpayers affected by it may know 
what the situation is, and to that degree give psychological and 
sentimental aid to the efforts being made by the President and 
by others to reestablish industry on a sound basis in the United 
States. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield? — 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield in a few moments. I merely wish 
to make an observation upon the psychological and sentimental 
angle of the proposed tax reduction measure. 

The gambling on the stock exchange in New York brought 
about a situation in which tens of thousands of American citi- 
zens lost, in many instances, their lifetime savings and their 
meager fortunes. Many people in this country who could not 
afford to gamble on the stock exchange nevertheless have been 
gambling. It is unfortunate indeed that they did gamble, but 
that is the situation to-day. In that operation the barn door 
was thrown wide open by the administration. Every financial 
thief who came along had the opportunity to walk right into 
that barn, with its doors wide open, and steal the horse. There 
was no attempt made by the administration to prevent the 
catastrophe that has occurred in the stock market. Now that 
the horse has been stolen, men with fortunes, including bankers, 
seized upon an opportunity of misfortune, seized upon an op- 
portunity wherein bad judgment had been exercised by tens 
of thousands of our people, and purchased stocks upon the 
market at a tremendously depreciated value. They hold those 
stocks to-day; the stocks are still in evidence; they are in the 
hands of those who are able to manipulate the stock market. 
Now at this period of that catastrophe it is proposed to give 
to those very men, the very financial thieves, the horse thieves 
in finance, an opportunity to be rewarded by a reduction of 
their taxes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well, for a question. I have no desire, 
of course, to precipitate a discussion of the merits of the 
proposition. I thought that if we could get it before the 
Senate under a unanimous-consent agreement, we might then 
consider it on its merits, but if the Senator now proposes to 
launch out upon an address upon the subject I withdraw any 
request I made, and, so far as I am concerned, the Senator may 
proceed with his speech on the tariff bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am discussing the unanimous- 
consent request made by the Senator from Indiana upon its 
merits. There are no merits to justify the request. There is 
no reason why we should consider the tax-reduction measure 
under the circumstances until we shall have disposed of the 
tariff bill. There is no emergency involved. I do not propose 
to yield to a proposal to set aside the consideration of the tariff 
bill, which, according to the administration, is necessary in 
order to afford relief. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fronr Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator says there is no emergency 
involved. I want to ask him if there is not an emergency in 
this matter? During the consideration of previous tax meas- 
ures we have tried to secure a graduated tax on corporations, 
so that the big corporations would pay a higher rate than the 
little ones, just as in the case of individual taxpayers. The 
joint resolution proposing to reduce income taxes reduces them 
all alike, and under the decrease suggested the greater benefit 
goes to the large corporations. I want to ask the Senator if 
he does not think this is an emergency for the big corporations 
to put the joint resolution through, so that there will be no 
chance to graduate the corporation tax? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not considered the 
proposition from the angle the Senator from Iowa suggests, but 
I make the statement that there is no emergency in the present 
situation, and that this is not the time to pin the nredal of tax 
reduction upon the lapels of those who have profited enor- 
mously out of the misfortune and the misery of others who 
have used bad judgment in speculating on the stock market. 
That is the proposition I make. I think we ought to proceed 
with the tariff measure, and continue discussion and considera- 
tion and action upon that measure. I am prepared to do that 
at the present time. I hope to continue that preparedness. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If the tax bili could be disposed of in a few 
hours, as it is here and must be disposed of, I should not be 
disposed to object; but if it is going to lead to continued debate 
and discussion I desire to take this opportunity to say that 
there is no measure before the Senate or before the Congress 
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which, from a psychological standpoint, needs to be disposed 
of more than the tariff bill; and I do not think those who repre- 
sent the administration ought to interpose measures here which 
will retard the passage of the tariff bill. 

As I haye just said, I am not discussing now the question of 
the tax bill, because if it could be disposed of in a few hours I 
should not object; but I desire to suggest that these measures 
must not be brought in here to interrupt or delay the tariff bill 
without the expectation upon the part of those who bring them 
up hereafter to have very decided opposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho if he 
had any objection to my request that the tax bill should be 
voted upon before 4 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. No; that part of it never reached me. If, 
when it comes up, it can be disposed of in a few hours, that is 
one thing; but if there is not going to be a limitation upon de- 
bate, I should object to taking it up in preference to the tariff 
bill; and, aside from the tax bill, 1 insist that these other mat- 
ters must wait until the tariff bill is out of the way. If we 
want to create a favorable psychological condition in the coun- 
try, let us pass the tariff bill. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. COUZENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber, attending a commit- 
tee meeting, when this proposal was made. I desire to say that 
1 object to the tax bill being taken up this week. The facts are 
that in the Committee on Finance it was stated that certain 
amendments would be proposed to the bill, and no opportunity 
has been had to prepare those amendments. There is no real 
haste about the matter, because the new bill can not be operative 
until after the ist of the year in any event; so I want to say 
now that if any unanimous-consent agreement is proposed while 
I am out of the Chamber I hope it will not be agreed to, because 
certain amendments are to be proposed to the measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a matter of fact, to all intents and pur- 
poses this bill will not take effect until the 15th of March, when 
the corporations and individuals make out their income-tax re- 
turns for 1929. Is not that correct? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct; and I hope the Senator from 
Idaho will persist in his insistence that the tariff bill shall be 
finished before we take up tax reduction. 

Mr. BLACK and other Senators addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I want just a moment. 

I objected to taking up the tax bill. I expect to continue to ob- 
ject to taking up the tax bill unless there is an express and explicit 
agreement made at the time of the request for taking up the 
question of Muscle Shoals and disposing of it. That objection 
will continue. If a motion is made to take up the tax bill, I ex- 
pect to discuss it. I think it is an outrage to propose to reduce 
the taxes on industrial profits already earned, when the farmers 
of the South do not pay such taxes that they would receive a 
benefit from such reduction, and not at the same time provide 
legislation which will bring about the operation of a plant 
which has dain idle for 10 years as a result of congressional neg- 
lect and inaction. In addition to that congressional neglect and 
inaction, one bill on the subject was passed, but met with a 
pocket veto by the President of the United States. 

I want to make my position perfectly clear on the subject, 
that I do not propose to consent either to a unanimous-consent 
agreement or to dispose of a motion to take up the tax bill with- 
our protracted argument, unless the motion or request for unani- 
mous consent contains at the same time a definite and fixed pro- 
posal as to the time when Muscle Shoals legislation shall be 
taken up, and as to the time within which it shall be disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I dislike to interfere with 
the Senator’s speech ; but it seems to me that we should not con- 
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‘fuse the tax program with too many other subjects in the legis- 
lative program. 

I am for Muscle Shoals. I have been for legislating upon the 
| Muscle Shoals question for many years. I voted to solve that 
problem through many different proposed methods. I concede 
to no one here more earnestness and enthusiasm than my own 
In getting through something that will develop Muscle Shoals; 
dut I do not believe the wise course in order to get relief is 
| to deny the consideration of a reduction of taxes. For my part, 
| when the question comes before the Senate as to whether I favor 
| prolonging this debate dealing with a subject that increases the 

taxes at the customhouses upon the American people or reduc- 
Ing the taxes as proposed in the tax-reduction measure, I shall 
make plain where I stand. 

It does seem to me, however, that we have time a plenty to 
consider not only the tariff bill but the tax reduction bill, and 

to consider, too, the very important question of Muscle Shoals. 
I hope that at least some common agreement can be reached 
that will not only speed up legislation and get the tariff bill 
into conference, but that will embody some understanding that 
will permit the tax bill to come up for immediate consideration, 
be debated a reasonable time, and be yoted upon. Then, fol- 
lowing that, I trust that the President of the United States and 
the leaders on the other side of the Chamber will press upon 
the Senate and upon the House the proposition that Muscle 
Shoals has gone unattended and unsolved so long that some- 
thing must be done with it, and that it will be at least upon 
the program, so that we can debate it here and solve that 
problem. 

The American people are interested in tax reduction. I am not 
particularly enamored of the proposal and the method em- 
ployed; but the administration has thought it was wise in this 
particular instance to give this accumulated surplus of $160,- 
000,000 to the corporations and to the individuals in normal tax 
reductions, This side of the Chamber only two years ago, I 
believe, proposed a reduction in corporation taxes to 10 per 
cent. It voted practically unanimously for that reduction. 
This suggestion is along the lines proposed by Democrats in 
their fight for tax reduction in the past, and while it does not go 
as far as some of us would like to go, it is a step in that 
direction. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON, I hope the Senator will permit me to con- 
tinue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BLAINE] has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Wisconsin yielded to 
me. I shall occupy only a few minutes more; but this matter 
was brought up in the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I desire at least an opportunity to continue my remarks 
so that my position may be known, 

So, Mr. President, what shall be done with this accumulation 
of $160,000,000 surplus? It will be applied to the payment of 
our bonded debt, and unless a tax reduction bill is passed 
these accumulated surpluses will continue to be applied to the 
payment of that debt, and it will be but a short time before we 
will be out of debt; and when that condition is brought about 
we will be confronted with a petition here to cancel the debts 
of the foreign countries on account of which our own bonds 
were issued. 

There is industrial confusion right now. Millions of people 
have lost money, and I am in favor of giving the taxpayers 
some reduction in taxes in order to help along at this particular 
time. The President is calling conferences of industrial leaders 
daily. They are trying to bring about a psychological situa- 
tion in the country which will be helpful and keep down an 
industrial panic. For my part, with my vote and my voice I 
shall not hamper or embarrass the President, but I shall vote to 
give tax reduction to the American people, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had thought it would be unwise to lay 
aside the tariff bill for any legislation unless it were of the 
highest emergency character. The country, however, has re- 
acted favorably to the suggestion of tax reduction, and I think 
speedy action on the part of the Congress would help further to 
strengthen that favorable reaction. I am afraid that if there is 
undue delay, doubt may lodge itself in the minds of many people 
and a reaction may take place in another direction. 

For that reason I had indicated to the chairman of the 
Finance Committee that so far as I was concerned, and so far 
as I had any authority to speak for this side of the Chamber, I 
should not oppose taking up the tax reduction bill, provided 
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ee was limited to not exceeding two days and a time fixed 
vote, 

I regret very much that objection has been made to this prop- 
osition, I realize, as all the rest of us do, that there will be 
ample time between now and March, when these incometax 
returns will have to be made, to dispose both of the tariff bill 
and of the tax bill; but I am afraid of the effect of failing to 
act speedily, as the House has acted speedily, in this behalf, 

I do not think the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] in ob- 
jecting meant to say that he would insist that the tariff bill 
should also be laid aside for the purpose of taking up Muscle 
Shoals. I think he meant—I have understood that from a con- 
versation I had with him—that he desired that there should be 
an agreement under which Muscle Shoals would be taken up 
immediately after the completion of the bill. That ar- 
rangement, I think, possibly could be made, I do not know, but 
I hope it could be made. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he feels about 
this so strongly that he would not be willing to take this tax- 
reduction measure up if we could dispose of it by 2 o'clock 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not disposed to consent 
to a unanimous-consent agreement to take the tax-reduction 
measure up until after we haye finished with the tariff bill. 
The men and women who lost their money on the stock ex- 
changes are going to get no tax reduction; their losses will be 
applied toward a reduction of their incomes in the future for 
8 purposes. 

r. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator wi 
me, those questions could be discussed now, as they will edie, 
eussed when the resolution is taken up later. 
Sree eas 8 oe but I wish to add that I am 
a tax reduction 
tariff bill is a taxation measure, co Cae 

Mr. SIMMONS. The reduction we hope to make through the 
tariff bill will be many times ter than oposed 
made by 95 7 joint resolution. oe sees aie 

r. NE. The tariff bill imposes a tax on ey: 
in the United States. That is the tax reduction te which T eis 
interested. That is a tax reduction which will help the unfor- 
tunate men and women who speculated on the stock market. 
It will help everybody. The tax reduction proposed under the 
revenue measure helps only those who have incomes, and alto- 
gether quite comfortable incomes. They are not in distress. 
The people in distress in this country are those who lost their 
money in speculation, and I am sorry for them. But the great 
agricultural industry is depressed, there are very large groups 
of our citizens in a state of financial deflation. Those are the 
groups which I would much rather relieve than those who to-day 
7 very 1 oe and have the incomes in their 
ands, as a matter of fact. I do not see th 
special relief. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I sympathize entirely with 
the views the Senator is expressing with reference to general 
tax reduction and its effect. I did not wish to discuss now the 
merits of this proposition. 

I want to make this suggestion to the Senator, and I hope it 
may appeal to him, as it has appealed to me. It occurred to me 
at first not to consent, so far as I was concerned, to take this 
joint resolution up at all until after the consideration of the 
tariff bill had been concluded. Then it occurred to me that if 
we did not proceed with it when it was first called up, there 
would be constant renewal of the effort to get it up, and more 
time would probably be taken in discussing the question of 
whether we would take the tax-reduction measure up and set 
aside the tariff bill, if we persist in not acting at present, than 
would be lost by taking immediate action. I thought by acting 
now, if we could act quickly, we would get it out of the way and 
clear the slate for the tariff bill. I think that is true, because 
if we do not agree this morning to take it up, it is certain that 
a little bit later the effort will be renewed, and a little bit later 
if the proponents of the measure do not succeed, they will renew 
their effort again, and the discussion of those matters will con- 
sume more time than would be necessary to dispose of the matter 
finally. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
ie Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from New 

ork? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I am in full sympathy with the 
Senator from Wisconsin regarding his attitude toward the tariff 
bill. In my opinion the great trouble here is that so many 
Members of the Senate think we can pass the tariff bill in a 
week or two, or in a short time. Of course, we can not do that. 


There are many matters to be considered of vast importance to 
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the people of this country, and ample time must be taken to 
consider them. But here is a matter having to do with tax 
reduction which, if it could be acted on now or in the near 
future, could be disposed of, 

I hope that in making his decision the Senator from Wisconsin 
will not forget that this joint resolution proposes a reduction 
in the corporation taxes as well as in the individual taxes, I 
have been in favor for a long time of material reduction in the 
corporation taxes because of the effect on the small corporations. 
They ought to have aid. Much criticism has come upon the 
Senate because we have taken so much time over the tariff bill. 
I am willing to face that, and to continue to face it, but I do 
believe that we might with propriety turn aside for a couple of 
days and dispose of the tax reduction measure in order that 
there may be that relief the country will know it is going to have. 

I am with the Senator heart and soul regarding the discussion 
of the tariff bill, I agree that we must continue until we have 
prepared a bill that will justify our voting for it. I hope the 
Senator will take the view that we may act upon the tax matter 
now and dispose of it, and then take all the time needed for 
further consideration of the tariff. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. This is a practical, common-sense matter. 
Everyone who has listened to the tariff discussion must by this 
time understand that, proceeding as rapidly as we may, but 
with due consideration for the importance of the subject, we will 
not be able to settle this tariff matter until February, or at least 
until the end of January. If anybody has any other opinion 
than that, I have never heard it expressed. 

Personally, I hope there will be some change in the bill as it 
came from the House so that it will include earned incomes, but 
whether that is done or not, we ought to settle the question, 
which can be settled quickly and expeditiously, and not put it 
off until the end of the tariff discussion. Now is the time to 
settle that question. 

I understand the parliamentary situation will not permit a 
motion now for the taking up of this joint resolution, so I give 
notice that to-morrow I shall move that the tax-reduction 
measure be given the right of way, at least for a limited time. 

Mr. President, I agree with much the Senator from Wisconsin 
has said. I hope that if some of these perfected amendments 
remain in the tariff bill, they will reduce the cost of living, the 
expense to the householder, but I know we can not arrive at that 
consummation before February, and in the meantime the coun- 
try waits, and the country waiting in a state of uncertainty, 
the manufacturer, the importer, and the great corporations will 
pass on the high cost of uncertainty to all of our people. It 
finds its way down to all of our people, people who do not pay 
income taxes. So that it seems to me that any further delay 
will not be a question of favor to the men or the corporations 
whose taxes will be reduced, but action now would settle an 
existing uncertainty. Therefore, unless the leader on the Re- 
publican side will move to-morrow to take this matter up, I Shall 
make such a motion, and ask for a roll cali upon it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, 

Mr. WATSON. I had thought, perhaps hoped, that this tax- 
reduction measure might be taken up to-day and considered 
to-day and to-morrow, and probably voted on to-morrow. It 
looked to me, after consultation with many Members of the 
Senate on both sides of the aisle, that that was a possibility, 
It now appears that it is not. But I desire to say that later 
on in the day I shall consult with the Senator from Wisconsin 
and the Senator from Alabama, and other Senators, to see 
whether or not some arrangement can be made by which we 
might take up the tax-reduction measure at the present time 
without unduly delaying the passage of the tariff bill. 

I want to say that we all join with the Senator and share 
his anxiety to secure the passage of the tariff bill at the earliest 
possible day, and that none of tis would consent to set aside the 
tariff bill if we thought that the tax reduction bill would cause 
prolonged debate. Later on in the day I shall consult with the 
Senator further on this subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wis- 
consin will yield, I want to suggest just this, that while agree- 
ing with what the Senator from Wisconsin has said regarding 
the benefit that will accrue if we pass the tariff bill, and re- 
garding the people who will share in those benefits, the Senator 
must have in mind that the bill will not go into effect until 
next July, and those benefits can not follow until after July 
next, whereas now we have a surplus in the Treasury of 
$160,000,000, and the question is whether that shall be applied 
to the national debt, or whether it shall be applied to reducing 
the taxes of 1929. Therefore it seems to me that while the 
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Senator’s position is perfectly sound, that the tariff bill ought 
to bring relief, that relief could not follow now, and we must 
act upon this matter by way of giving relief to the 1929 tax- 
payers, rather than have the surplus applied to the national 
debt. 

I think it is unfortunate that we have to spend an hour or 
two every morning and delay progress on the tariff bill in dis- 
cussing what shall be taken up and what shall not be taken 
up, but there seems to be no escape from that. I would like 
very much to go on with the tariff bill as fast as we can. 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, I would like to accommodate 
the personal desires of Senators who have suggested that the 
tax resolution be taken up to-morrow, but there is something 
else inyolved in this proposition. There is no immediate neces- 
sity for the consideration of the tax-reduction measure. 

It has been suggested that we may conclude consideration of 
the tariff bill by the close of next month. In no event would 
tax reduction take effect until March 15, I think the tax-reduc- 
tion resolution ought to be given due consideration. There may 
be those who want to analyze it and debate it. There is no 
telling how long that debate will continue. Every day that is 
taken away from the consideration of the tariff bill will defer 
action on the tariff bill just that much longer. In fact, it sort 
of pyranyids the time the tariff bill will be delayed, because if 
we yield for one request, then will come another request for 
the consideration of other debatable and highly controversial 
matters, confirmations, and things of that kind. Bills will be 
reported out of committees, and it will be insisted that they 
just must pass, and there will be a continuous urgent demand 
for the consideration of other measures than the tariff bill. 
If we adhere to the tariff bill, we will get through with it in a 
reasonable time; but the interruptions and delays in the con- 
sideration of other matters will postpone the passage of the 
tariff bill indefinitely and we will not get it off our hands until 
next June. ` 

Mr. President, I think in the interest of the public welfare, in 
the interest of the small taxpayer, we ought to dispose of the 
tariff bill, which is a much more important taxation measure 
than the proposed reduction under the revenue measure re- 
ported by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] this morning. 
Therefore I have heard no argument, no real public reason why 
there should be consideration of the taxation measure before 
the tariff measure is disposed of. I think we can dispose of 
the tariff measure probably by the last of January, At any 
rate we will dispose of the tariff bill in plenty of time to pass 
whatever revenue-reduction legislation may be desired before 
that legislation could become effective on or about the 15th day 
of March. So, Mr. President, I choose to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of paragraph 1105 of the tariff bill which is now under 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has been on his feet almost an hour yielding very generously 
of his time. In order that he may have a few moments to get 
his material together for his speech and that Senators now 
absent may be present to hear his speech I make the point of 
no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George McCulloch Simmons 
Ashurst Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Baird Glass McMaster Steck 
Barkley Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Black Gould Loses Swanson 
Blaine Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Nye Thomas, Okla, 
rah Harris Oddie Townsend 
Bratton Harrison Patterson Trammell 
Brock Hastings Phipps Tydings 
Brookhart Hatfiel Pine Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Pittman lagner 
Caraway Hayden Ransdell Walcott 
Connally e Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Sackett Watson 
Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 
Fess Kean Sheppard 
Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 
Frazier La Follette Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five 


Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield for the purpose of having a message from the 
President that is now on the desk of the Vice President read to 
the Senate and permit me a few minutes to make some remarks, 
in view of the fact that I have to take a train this afternoon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield for that p ? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which will be 
read. 

The message was read, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


In my message to Congress of the 3d instant I indicated my 
concern as to the future of our policies in Haiti. I stated that 
we have there about 700 marines, and that we are confronted 
with a difficult problem, the solution of which is still obscure. 
I further stated that if Congress approyes I shall dispatch a 
commission to Haiti to review and study the matter in an en- 
deayor to arrive at some more definite policy than at present. 

Our representatives in Haiti have shown great ability and 
devotion, and have accomplished signal results in improvement 
of the material condition of that people. Yet our experience 
has revealed more clearly than was seen at first the difficulties 
of the problem, and the entire situation should be reviewed in 
the light of this experience. 

Since the dispatch of my message disturbances in Haiti 
emphasize the importance of such an investigation and deter- 
mination of national policies in the immediate future. . 

The students at the agricultural school at Damien went on a 
strike on October 31 as a protest against a new policy of the 
Haitian Government. The Haitian Government had heretofore 
allotted $10,000 per annum to this school for scholarships but 
this year it withheld $2,000 of the appropriation in order to 
make it possible for needy students to perform practical school 
work on the grounds. Sympathetic strikes were subsequently 
declared in the medical and law schools. President Borno ap- 
pointed a committee of Haitians to inquire into the matter and 
it seemed probable at the time that recommendations presented 
by this committee and accepted by the authorities would adjust 
the difficulty. Unfortunately, advantage was taken of the situ- 
ation by various agencies to foment disturbances against the 
Haitian administration and on December 8 the American high 
commissioner reported that the strike movement had spread 
throughout the country and that it was feared that the Haitian 
employees of the departments under American treaty officials 
might become involved. 

On December 4 customhouse employees at Port au Prince 
abandoned their work in a disorderly manner and crowds have 
gathered in Port au Prince. At the same time there were 
reported demonstrations by crowds at Cape Haitien in sympathy 
with the disturbance in Port au Prince. The American high 
commissioner reported that on the morning of December 4 it 
was feared that disorderly conditions would arise at Aux Cayes 
and similar disturbances were possible at other places. 

The high commissioner has asked that additional marines 
be in readiness to make sure that if the situation becomes seri- 
ous American lives will be protected, and the force he has sug- 
gested has been ordered dispatched for that purpose. 

I feel that it is most desirable that the commission mentioned 
in my message of December 3 be constituted and sent to Haiti 
without delay, and I therefore request the Congress to authorize 
the immediate sending of such a commission and to appropriate 
for this purpose $50,000. It is my intention to include one or 
two Members from each House of Congress on this commission. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
Tue Warre House, December 7, 1929. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, because I have to take a 
train in a very few minutes, I have asked the Senator from 
Wisconsin to yield to me, in order that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of making a few remarks upon this message to the Senate 
of the United States. 

I am glad the President has seen fit to appoint a commission 
to study conditions in Haiti, I hope and I am sure it will be a 
commission whose purpose will not be to whitewash what has 
been going on in Haiti. The newspapers carry scare headlines 
about the terrible conditions in that country at the present time. 
I want to call attention to this fact that history can not show 
where a white man or a white woman has been killed in Haiti 
in the last hundred years by Haitians, except in battle, at the 
time we went in there in 1915, with one exception, and that was 
the killing of a man who came ashore and got drunk. He got 
into a squabble with a native and was slashed. 
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‘I spent three weeks in Haiti two years ago. I traveled from 
one end of the country to the other. It is a country where you 
can buy rum for 40 cents a gallon, but in the time I was there 
I did not see a single native under the influence of liquor. Now, 
please bear that in mind. 

This occurrence within the last two or three days is a very 
unfortunate affair. I think it my duty to say that from my 
knowledge of the people of Haiti the people of the United States 
need have no fear of any great upheaval such as indicated by 
press reports. There is a great deal of discontent there. For 
this discontent we are to a large extent to blame. Those people 
have been disarmed, they have not enough arms, outside of the 
military forces of Haiti, to arm the police force of Washington. 
Therefore reports of terrible danger should be discounted. In 
addition the people of Haiti are a peace-loving people. They 
have had revolutions and overthrown dictators who cruelly 
exploited them. This is to their credit; but foreigners have not 
been molested. I venture to say that I can walk across the 
island in as much safety as on the streets of Washington. Any- 
one can do so who will behave himself. 

I am confident that all that is necessary to establish peace in 
Haiti and allay discontent is a promise from the Government of 
the United States that the people will be given an honest elec- 
tion, not the kind that Smedley Butler talked about, but a real, 
honest election, and a promise that their Government will be 
restored to them. Such a promise, I am confident, would settle 
all the unrest. Such a promise ought to be kept. Of course, if 
the military forces of the United States are sent down there, 
they can compel peace anyway. Those people are helpless. But 
that will be expensive and cause unnecessary loss of life. 

I am glad the President of the United States has taken the 
action he has taken. This should have been done years ago. I 
want to emphasize again that I hope the commission that will 
be appointed will not be a commission appointed for the purpose 
of whitewashing our acts there. No honor or peace can come 
from the work of such a commission. 

Two years ago I spent considerable time investigating condi- 
tions in Haiti. When I came back I reported to the President 
of the United States upon conditions there at his request. I am 
sorry a commission was not appointed at that time. Things 
could have been arranged, possibly, with greater ease than at the 
present time. 

The President having taken the step he has now taken, I want 
to commend him and to assure the Senate of the United States 
and the people of the United States that the people of Haiti are 
not going to kill any white people if our representatives there 
keep their heads. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin for yielding to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message of the President will 
be printed and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 1816) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Wabasha, Minn. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, on Friday I was discussing the 
wool schedule in general, and as I said then the schedule involved 
a great many technicalities. I am not an expert; I am u 
layman, so far as the technical problems are concerned, but I 
find in going over the reporter's transcript of my remarks on 
Friday that I fell into some errors. 

I have corrected those errors in the transcript of my remarks 
of Friday last, so that my statements will now appear in the 
Recorp as I should have made them in the first place. For 
the information of the Senate I make this statement, so that 
Senators may know that I have made the corrections in my 
remarks of last Friday. 

Mr. President, in going over my material upon this question 
I find another error; and I offer no apology for making these 
corrections, because the subject is so technical, but I do owe 
the Senate an explanation. I said that the cost of the duty to 
the manufacturer, according to the simple averages based on 
the 3l-cent duty, was 25½ cents; that 25½ cents is the cost 
of the duty, assuming that the duty on the clean content of 
wool is 34 cents a pound. It makes no material difference in 


the calculations I have made, except, perhaps, the further ex- 
planation should be made that in making the calculation upon 
34 cents a pound, assuming that that will be the duty when 
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this bill shall have passed, I was endeavoring to ascertain 
exactly what the cost of the tariff duty would be to the manu- 
facturer, so that I would not, at least purposely, be doing him 
an injustice. Therefore, having discovered that the simple 
average was on the basis of a 34-cent duty on clean-content 
wool, the manufacturer has a greater advantage than he would 
have had I calculated it upon the 31-cent duty. 

The practical application of it is this: If we should allow a 
84-cent duty on the clean content of wool I wanted to know, 
from past experience, just what that duty would cost the manu- 
facturers; and upon that basis, taking the simple averages, it 
costs him 25½ cents on the average. Taking the weighted aver- 
age, I assume it is correct to say that to the Tariff Commission's 
calculation of 23.6 cents, which relates to the cost to the manu- 
fucturer of the duty of 31 cents on the clean-content basis there 
should be added, if the rate shall be increased to 34 cents, 
three thirty-firsts, which is a little less than 10 per cent. There- 
fore, taking the Tariff Commission's calculation of the weighted 
average of 23.60 and adding to that one-tenth, I assume we 
would have about the weighted average on the 34cent basis; 
at least the difference would be very little and not worth speak- 
ing of. I can not go through the Recorp and check it up and 
correct each statement, but, with this explanation, I trust those 
who will do me the honor of examining the Recorp when my 
remarks shall have been printed will understand why the change 
necessarily must be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to inquire of the Senator 
what allowance, if any, he has made in his computations for the 
difference in the price of what is known as territorial wool and 
colonial wool, arising from the different systems of putting the 
product on the market. The colonial wool, as is well known, is, 
in the first place, carefully graded by experts, and skirted so 
that all the less desirable portions of the fleece are removed, 
while the American product reaches the market just as it comes 
off the sheep’s back. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that is all taken into consideration in 
my statement on Friday last, and merely restated in my cor- 
rection this morning that the cost to the domestic woolgrowers 
of their alleged inability to sell clean content wool is 7 cents 
a pound, and of course it is presumed that the manufacturers of 
wool must prepare the wool in order to make it comparable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At an additional expense of 7 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. But I do not say that thut is true of the wools 
which I have used in ascertaining the averages, because the 
Tariff Commission has stated—and I accept their statement as 
correct—that “the prices per scoured pound for fairly compar- 
able grades of domestic wool on the Boston market and the 
imported colonial wool of the London market are shown below 
for the years 1928 and 1929, inclusive”; that is, per scoured 
pound for fairly comparable grades of domestic wool and 
colonial wool, The Senator from Utah, the chairman of the 
committee, said on Friday that he had had large experience in 
the wool industry, and that this process of scouring costs about 
three-eighths of a cent a pound, as I remember, and he described 
the process. I can not answer the Senator more definitely; I 
can only analyze the situation as I find it. I doubt very 
much if that is the actual difference, but therein lies the very 
thing, for example, that makes an agricultural tariff ineffective, 
because the 7 cents if it goes to the manufacturer is the 
processor’s income; the processor gets the full protective duty, 
and it is assumed that it costs him 7 cents a pound to convert 
the wool. 

I do not believe it has been figured out; I can not find a word 
from the Tariff Commission that that has been definitely calcu- 
lated. There have been observations made and statements 
made, but it is exceedingly difficult to put one’s finger on the 
actual facts. 

I wish to state further that in determining the average cost 
of 2514 cents I have taken the word of the Tariff Commission 
as found on page 1686 of the Summary of Tariff Information 
as to the scoured pound for fairly comparable grades of do- 
mestie wool on the domestic market. I understand it is assumed 
that the tops are extracted and that the Australian wool is per- 
fected until it grades very high. I have not any information 
to the contrary. I have not any information from the Tariff 
Commission that the wool. delivered on the Boston market is 
in fact comparable in quality with the wool on the London 
market except the statement I have quoted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The wool is comparable in quality, 
but, of course, the Australian wool brings a higher price because 
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the fleece is skirted and the undesirable hairy wool that comes 
from the legs, the tail, and other portions of the body that is of 
a less desirable quality is cut off. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All of that kind of wool, however, 
is in the American fleece as it comes upon the market. The 
foreign wool is comparable in character; but it commands 2 
higher price by reason of that condition of things. 

Mr. BLAINE. That, of course, is upon certain assumptions. 
I do not know whether the 7 cents accurately measures that dif- 
ference. I can not find any information that it does. All I can 
find is that such a statement is made. I can not say that it is 
not correct; I have no information that it is correct. I have 
some doubt about it, and that doubt is a serious one. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark that there must be 
some reason for it, and apparently the Senator from Wisconsin 
is unable to assign any further reason for it. If the American 
manufacturer is willing to pay 7 cents more for what is spoken 
of as a comparable fleece of foreign origin there must be some 
reason for it. 

Mr, BLAINE. Seven cents less. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The manufacturer pays 7 cents 
less for the American fleece than for what is said to be a com- 
parable foreign fleece? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that. 

Mr. BLAINE, There is some reason. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The only reason that can be as- 
signed is the different way in which the two fleeces ure pre- 
pared, the Australian fleece being skirted and graded, and the 
American fleece not being skirted and graded. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I take the position that the burden of proof 
is upon those who claim that that cost is 7 cents. They have 
not shown it. It can not be shown from anything that I find in 
the record; and I have gone through these reports, I have gone 
through these discussions on the tariff, going away back for 
many years. It is not necessary to go back very far on this 
matter, however. I can not find a single bit of evidence to 
justify that statement. 

It is not for the Senator from Wisconsin to show the con- 
trary. It is for those who propose these tariff rates to show 
affirmatively exactly the cost of that so-called conversion. 

When I debated the subject of casein here a few weeks ago I 
was able to advise the Senate of every single step through which 
the skimmed milk went in the process of manufacturing casein, 
and to state the actual cost of each step. I felt that it was my 
duty, in adyocating the increase to 5 cents a pound on casein, 
to make affirmative proof. That is absent in this case. It is 
not up to me to show that 7 cents affirmutively. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose to say that 
I fully agree with the Senator with respect to that—that the 
people who are asking a compensatory rate of 46 cents a pound 
for a tariff duty of 31 cents a pound ought to be prepared to 
show that 46 cents is necessary to make them whole because 
they are called upon to pay a duty of 31 cents. I agree with 
the Senator about that. The only thing I question is the deduc- 
tion the Senator makes that the burden upon the manufacturer 
is only 2514 cents instead of 31 cents. 

Mr, BLAINE. That can be arrived at only by taking the 
average price—the simple average or the weighted average—to 
determine exactly what the tariff duty has cost the American 
manufacturer. Of course, the only source of information is the 
Tariff Commission. The only source to which we can go to 
obtain the facts, so far as I have been able to find, is the Tariff 
Commission and our published reports; and on the four grades 
of wool I pointed out the other day the average difference be- 
tween the Boston and the London market. I could repeat that, 
but I do not believe it is necessary. 

That justifies the conclusion that the tariff duty cost the 
American manufacturer the amount I have stated. The Tariff 
Commission says that the tariff duty cost the manufacturer 23.6 
cents a pound. That is what the Tariff Commission say in 
their statements. I have used the calculation of 25½ cents. 

Mr. President, at the close of the debate on Friday the Senator 
from Montana suggested that he was unable to follow me. He 
meant in reference to the rates of the proposed duty under para- 
graph 1105. I should have prefaced my remarks with this 
explanation: 

Paragraph 1105, as proposed by the Finance Committee, pro- 
poses to place the rates on these wool products upon what is 
called the displacement-utility basis of wool at 34 cents a pound. 
That is one view, and that is the view that the Finance Com- 
mittee has taken. The other view is that these wool duties 
under paragraph 1105 should be based upon the relative-valuc 
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basis of wool at 84 cents a pound clean content, that being the 
rate fixed by this body so far as this body up to this time can fix 
the rate. 

Now I want to give the ratio of wool duties to duties in para- 
graph 1105 on the basis of the relative value of those wool prod- 
ucts and wool ; and I have figured it upon the basis of 25% cents 
per pound as the cost to the manufacturer of the wool duty. I 
will dismiss for the present any consideration of softs—that is, 
of wool waste, top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring 
waste. 

It is proposed in the bill, or will be proposed, that that rate 
should be 37 cents, as I understand. That was the motion of 
the chairman of the committee, That question has not yet been 
settled. I will not discuss that now, because I want to discuss 
it separately when that motion is directly before the Senate. 

On garnetts, assuming that the 34 cents a pound remains in 
the bill, then, the duty costing the American manufacturer only 
2514 cents a pound, garnetts should be 20 cents; thread and yarn, 
18 cents; noils, not carbonized, 16 cents; noils, carbonized, 22 
cents; shoddy, 15 cents; rags, 9 cents; card and burr, not 
carbonized, 9 cents; card and burr, carbonized, 15 cents; not 
specifically provided for, 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, the theory of the Finance Committee’s bill is 
that these products of wool have a certain displacement value, 
and that every pound of these products displaces a pound of 
scoured wool. That is the language contained in paragraph 
1102, scoured wool. The Finance Committee proposed 34 cents 
per pound on the clean content, and on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that was increased to 37 cents a 
pound. At that time my attention was diverted, else I should 
have objected to the consideration of the motion proposing that 
amendment; and later on I shall ask unanimous consent to 
return to paragraph 1102 for the purpose of having the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah reconsidered, at which 
time we can debate it. 

I shall now proceed to a discussion of this question of dis- 
placement-utility basis and relative-value basis. 

The proponents of this say, “ Why, these products of wool— 
garnetts, noils, shoddy, rags, and so forth—are all wool, and each 
pound of them disp.aces a pound of pure virgin wool”; but the 
question arises, Displaces whose virgin wool? They cer- 
tainly do not displace any American virgin wool, because we 
have a shortage in production of something like 200,000,000 
pounds, I believe. I noticed in the telegram read by the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] the other day that a repre- 
sentative of the Wool Growers’ Association said that the 
35,000,000 pounds imported into the United States under sec- 
tion 1105 displaced 100,000.000 pounds of wool. I ask the ques- 
tion, Whose wool? Not American wool. We have not the 
wool. We can not displace that which we have not. Then 
what wool does it displace? The answer is that no wool is 
disp aced. ; 

So the displacement value is not the correct value. It is not 
the correct value because these waste products of wool through 
the various processes of manufacture, of thread, of fabric, and 
of clothing, do not carry the value of virgin wool. They are 
not equal in value to virgin wool. Therefore, from that stand- 
point, a pound of these commodities does not displace a pound 
of virgin wool. So, Mr. President, when these rates are fixed 
as proposed by the Finance Committee, you are fixing rates 
that are absolutely indefensible. 

It is placing an embargo upon those cheaper wool commodi- 
ties. To whom will the benefits flow? They will flow to the 
foreign woolgrower, who must supply the shortage of American 
wool in order to take care of the American demand in the manu- 
facture of woolen garments and woolen clothing and other 
woolen articles. In other words, it is proposed to jack up the 
tariff rates on these cheaper woolen commodities, these woolen 
wastes, to such a high point that they can not be imported into 
the United States under any circumstances; and that, it is 
argued, will encourage greater prices for the American wool 
producers, but the American wool producer has not the wool. 
If it encourages greater prices for any wool producer, it will 
encourage greater prices for the foreign wool producer, as he 
will supply the wool which we can not supply, 

Moreover, Mr. President, when we find reference in para- 
graph 1105 to wool wastes, it does not mean that such wastes 
are of no value; it does not mean that such wastes do not make 
good clothing and good garments; it means nothing of that kind. 
Many of these wool rags are virgin wool. They come from the 
clippings in the manufacturing of clothing—from any clothing 
shop, whether it is one where mass production prevails or the 
shop of an individual tailor, and from these come what are 
called wool rags, Which are the clippings from the cloth, and 
they are a very excellent quality of wool. 
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Then there are wool rags which come from discarded cloth- 
ing, and many of those rags are of a very excellent quality. 
Take the worsted suitings of all kinds, where there is a single 
color—black, brown, blue, or white—when those discarded gar- 
ments are torn to pieces and made into yarn, you have a very 
excellent quality of woolen yarns. Yet they do not bring the 
price of virgin wool. 

Moreover, our exportations of wool rags are almost equal to 
our importations. In 1928 we imported 21,637,826 pounds of 
wool rags. In 1928 we exported 17,398,432 pounds. 

Placing a prohibitive tariff upon these products would simply 
mean depriving the great mass of our people of good, substantial 
clothing at a reasonable price. When you jack up the tariff 
rates on these wool wastes, as is proposed by this amendment, 
the tariff rates become almost equal to the value per pound of 
woolen rags. 

There are only two provisions of paragraph 1105 that are of 
very material importance. One relates to wool rags, I have 
given the imports and exports thereof. The other is noils. In 
1928 there were imported only 852,476 pounds of carbonized 
noils. In 1928 there were imported of uncarbonized noils 
7,956,409. pounds, The noils and the rags constitute the material 
items in paragraph 1105. The average value of the rags is 
slightly over 28 cents a pound, as I understand it. In 1928 noils 
uncarbonized were valued at 71.3 cents a pound and the car- 
bonized noils, there being a very small quantity of them, were 
valued at 72.7 cents a pound. The noils are the by-products of 
the so-called worsted industry. They are the products in which 
Mr. Grundy is especially interested, he being a representative 
of the worsted industry. He is the gentleman who collected 
something like $700,000 in Pennsylvania for the Republican 
campaign fund in 1928 and who came down to Washington 
demanding that the Republican Party enact a tariff bill whereby 
‘the contributors would receive dividends upon the investments 
they made in that campaign. Mr. Grundy was very frank about 
it before the committee investigating lobbies. 

There are three parties interested in the tariff bill; three 
parties interested in paragraph 1105. One of the three parties 
interested is the consumers, and among the consumers primarily 
are the men and women who can not afford the fancy woolen 
and worsted garments. Those consumers, comprising the men 
on the farm, in the shops, the great mass of common people, 
are the ones who use the clothing made out of the fabric that 
comes from noils and woolen rags. They are used because the 
consumers can not afford to buy the fancy woolens. When we 
place the tariff so high upon those two commodities that the 
rate becomes so prohibitive that it places an embargo upon 
them, we deny to the great mass of our people the benefit of 
good, comfortable, warm, woolen clothing. 

Then what happens? I will tell you, Mr. President, what 
happens then. It has happened since 1922. There comes a 
buyers’ or consumers’ strike, a protest against the high prices 
for woolen garments—more than a protest. If the protest were 
all, it would fade away; but that is not all. The price, when 
it becomes exorbitant, makes it impossible for the rank and file 
of our people to buy these products; so it is more than a pro- 
test, it is more than a strike. It is a misfortune. When that 
sort of thing transpires, what happens in the wool industry? 
When the demands for those grades of woolen clothing no 
longer prevail, because the price is too high, then the woolen 
industries will be injured. I am not speaking of the woolen 
industries in the industrial East. I am speaking of the woolen 
industries all over the United States, woolen industries in your 
State and in my State making garments out of the fabric com- 
posed of the cheaper-priced woolen commodities. They close 
down. If a merchant has any of those goods upon his shelf, 
they will soon be sold. He makes no replacement because the 
demand has ceased, and so that part of his business is 
destroyed, 

When we have destroyed the demand because of the exorbitant 
rates, then we will destroy the woolgrowers’ industry. When 
the tariff duties are so high upon the wool wastes as to become 
prohibitive, they are no longer imported into the United States. 
There is no wool grown in the United States to take their place, 
because we have a shortage of something like 200,000,000 pounds 
of wool in the United States per year. 

Then what happens? The 21,000,000 pounds of woolen rags 
and the 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 pounds of noils that are to-day 
imported into this country are thrown into the markets of the 
world outside of the United States. They will then go to the 
clothing industries of Great Britain, France, and Belgium, and 
other countries, The manufacturers in those foreign countries 
will therefore receive these woolen wastes at a very low cost, 
and the wool wastes will go into the manufacture of fabric and 
clothing in a foreign country. That is what will happen, of 
course. 


Then what happens? We have made up the wool wastes into 
cheaper clothing abroad, which in turn may be imported into 
the United States, and to that extent the total amount of the 
wool-waste production will displace in the American manufac- 
tering plants the clothing and the fabrics equal to those wool 
wastes so imported in fabric and in clothing form. 

What happens then? That further will depress the woolen 
industry. It certainly will depress the woolgrowers’ industry. 
There is no mandate of law that can reform the American con- 
sumers from wearing cheap, good, wholesome, warm woolen 
clothing. “Ah,” you say, “ but if we deny these cheaper mate- 
rials, these wools and noils, we will induce people to buy nothing 
but the woolen clothing made out of the virgin wool.” Of 
course, we are not going to do anything of the sort. We are 
not going to compel the rank and file of our American people to 
buy the higher-priced woolen goods for the simple reason that 
they will not be able to afford them. We are therefore going to 
deny to the rank and file of our people, the people who can 
least afford to pay for fancy woolen clothing, the warmth and 
the comfort to which they are entitled through the use of 
woolen raiment. 

And we are going to do something else. When we have these 
tariff rates so high as to become exorbitant, I repeat, and estab- 
lish an enibargo, we have to that extent brought about the dis- 
continuance of about 35,000,000 pounds of wool waste in the 
use of cheaper clothing in America. People must have gar- 
ments, they must have clothing, they must have sweaters, 
they must haye suits, they must have woolen blankets, they 
must have a variety of woolen garments; but they can not 
have those woolen garments when the price is too high. Then 
they look for substitutes. Then come the shoddy blankets, the 
shoddy clothing, which are made up of a small portion of vir- 
gin wool and the balance of cheaper fabrics such as cotton. 
So this proposed legislation, if passed, is going to drive the 
American people, those who can not afford high-priced, fine 
woolen clothing, to the use of garments in which there will be 
little wool. What will happen then? To that extent you will 
further depress not only the woolen-mannufacturing industry, 
but also the industry of the growers of wool. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection, I desire to ask the 
Senator, taking such a garment, for instance, as a sweater, the 
back of which is made of woolen rags or shoddy while the 
front is made of wool, if the price should be so increased that 
the people could not buy it, would not that of itself damage 
the wool industry of our country? I think the Senator will 
agree with me that there are many garments of that kind in 
which there is a mixture of pure wool and of substitutes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, without taking the Senator’s 
illustration, let me-put it in this broad way: Substitutes for 
wool displace wool, whether the substitute be cotton or what- 
ever else it may be. The woolen manufacturers may have 
to use materials which we now export. I do not understand 
that the woolen rags exported to-day are woolen rags that go 
into clothing generally—they are not as good quality as imported 
rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could go into clothing of the cheapest 
kind; and it is mostly the cheap rags that we export. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator from Utah for that infor- 
mation: That was my understanding. So we should have the 
possibility of 17,000,000 pounds of our present domestic export 
of rags of a cheap variety being used in the manufacture of 
clothing, but only in the cheapest clothing, clothing that does 
not compare with clothing made of the superior imported rags. 
Such action will discourage the use of virgin wool; this whole 
set-up can have no other purpose than to injure the American 
woolgrower. It would encourage substitutes of cheaper mate- 
rial for wool. It would put into the American market cheap 
wool wastes which at present are exported; it would put 
21,000,000 pounds of woolen rags of the better quality into the 
foreign market, which will go into fabrics and clothing in 
competition with the product of the American manufacturer. 
So, Mr. President, we have three parties interested in this 
proposition: The woolgrowers, the woolen manufacturers, and 
the consuming public. Paragraph 1105, as reported by the 
committee, is against the interests of every one of those parties. 
There has never been a proposal in Congress affecting the wool 
schedule which threatens and menaces the woolen industry 
both as to the manufacturer and the woolgrower as does this 
proposition. 
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Who is going to get a benefit out of it? I should like to ask 
some Senator to explain how the woolgrower is going to benefit. 
It may be said, “Why these rags displace virgin wool.” My 
answer is, What virgin wool? Not American virgin wool, 
certainly, because we have a shortage of American virgin-wool 
production. It is going to benefit just two interests. This ex- 
orbitant rate upon wool wastes will benefit the ragpicker a 
little bit; he will get a trifle out of this tariff; he will get 
something. The old fellow who drives around with a 1-horse 
cart gathering rags, old rubber, and paper, and that sort of 
thing, may get a little benefit out of it. Of course, he is not 
before Congress asking for it; no, no; he is not the man; he is 
not concerned about it; he is quite contented with his business. 
But there is another interest involved in this, and that is the 
worsted manufacturers, and at the head of the worsted manu- 
facturers is Mr. Joseph R. Grundy. It is proposed to penalize 
the American public, to retard the development and prosperity 
of the woolen industry, and to bring an injury to the wool- 
grower. It is up to the Senate; it is up to the Congress to say 
whether or not we are going to listen to the plea and the peti- 
tion—not the plea and not the petition but rather the demand 
of Mr. Joseph R. Grundy. 

This is not the only time in the history of our country when 
there has been a battle over the tariff rate on wool wastes. 
There have been lively battles in former years. Such a battle 
occurred in 1909, and the political refiex of that struggle was in 
1912. When the then President undertook to explain Schedule 
K he was rebuked by such an overwhelming popular majority, 
as I remember, that he carried only two small States. I do not 
say that in any sense as a threat, but I do say that those of 
our day might profit by his experience. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator leaves the question he 
has just been debating, let me say that some of the yarn people 
in my State who use the woolen system, which I imagine is not 
= m used by Mr. Grundy—he uses the worsted system, does 

e not? 

Mr. BLAINE. He belongs to the worsted crowd. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. The yarn people to whom I have 
referred say that they can not operate their mills; they can not 
make the yarn except under the woolen system. To bring out 
more strongly what I said a few moment ago about the use of 
rags in the making of sweaters, let me quote from a letter which 
I have received in which the writer says: 


The facts, of course, are what count, and so we will tell you that 
an increase in the duty on rags will affect our business. We use rags 
both old and new in the making of yarn for sweaters. We can not sub- 
stitute new wool for these rags because our yarns are made on what is 
known as the woolen system. 


The writer of the letter further points out that if paragraph 

1105 shall be adopted it will so increase the cost of rags used 
in the making of sweaters by the woolen system that the price 
will have to be increased. I have no doubt at all that the Sena- 
tor is entirely right that this is a move for the aid of the 
worsted-system manufacturers, and to the great detriment of the 
woolen-system operators, and to the detriment of the people 
of the United States, the poor people, who must buy such articles 
as the Senator has mentioned this morning. 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I expect to offer amendments 
to paragraph 1105; in fact, an amendment to every rate therein 
proposed. I hope that a roll call may be obtained upon every- 
one of the proposed amendments. Senators will condemn Mr. 
Grundy even to the extent of the possibility of keeping him ex- 
clusively within the State of Pennsylvania; Senators condemn 
his acts; but he alone as the representative of the worsted-wool 
manufacturers is advocating these extortionate and exorbitant 
rates. I think Senators ought to be put on record so that we 
may determine whether or not their votes are going to harmo- 
nize with their voices. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I do not want to break into the thread of his argument. I have 
not been able to be in the Chamber continuously to-day, but I 
did hear the Senator's argument with reference to the use of the 
rags, the waste. 

As I understood the Senator, he made the point, and I think 
very forcefully, that the exclusion of rags and waste would not 
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result in the use of another pound of American wool, but would 
result in the importation of wool to take the place of rags and 
waste. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: What wools would be imported to take the place of the 
rags or waste? 

Mr. BLAINE. I should assume the cheaper wools. 

Mr. GEORGE. The South American wools, the Argentine 
wools? 

Mr. BLAINE. The cheaper wools, that can be converted into 
clothing, comparable with the material that some of the clothing 
is made from imported rags. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that the Senator from Utah has 
given quite close and considerable study to this very question. 
I Should like to have his judgment on that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The class of goods in which the rags are used 
differs as to the kind of thread that is to be used in the goods. 
You can not use the short rag fibers to make the exceedingly 
fine thread, but the rags do not necessarily go into the cheaper 
goods, They do go into them, but a certain percentage of rags is 

used in some of the very high-priced material as well. It 
all depends upon the grade of the rags, upon the size of the 
thread, and upon just exactly how much in percentages they 
could be used in the different classes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I imagine no one would controvert what the 
Senator from Utah is saying; but if the Senator from Utah 
agreed to the general premise laid down by the Senator from 
Wisconsin—to wit, that the exclusion of the rags and waste 
would result not in an incfease in the use of American wool, 
for the very simple reason that we can not supply the demand 
now—— 

Mr. SMOOT. O, Mr. President, that is only one side of the 
question, 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand; but, I say, if the Senator from 
Utah did agree with the Senator from Wisconsin in that 
premise, it would naturally follow that the benefit would flow. 
not to the wool producer of the United States, but to the 
importer of some grade of wool to take the place of the excluded 
rags and waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator's premises are not entirely 
correct. Let me tell the Senator what the fact is. I think the 
Senator from Wisconsin will agree with me when I state the 
simple fact of the case. 

Wherever rags of the kind that are imported into the United 
States are used, they are used to cheapen the price of American 
wool—not to take the place of the pounds that are produced in 
the United States, but to cheapen every pound that is produced 
in the United States. That is why the duty is asked for. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the Senator's position; but I was 
speaking to the proposition laid down, and on the assumption 
that the Senator’s premise was correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That would be true if it were correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is to say, if the premise laid down by 
the Senator from Wisconsin is correct, then the imports that 
would take the place of the excluded rags and waste, the noils, 
and so forth, would be of the lower grade wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course not exclusively. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, no, no! The rags that we import 1100 
this country are the highest type of rags. We ship the cheap 
rags out of this country, but we import the very highest type 
of rags. The price of the rags demonstrates that beyond a 
question of a doubt; and when that class of rags are brought 
in here, they come in direct competition as to the price with 
wool produced in the United States, and are used in competition 
with it pound for pound, less the amount of loss over and above 
the loss of manufacture in the wool and the waste. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to interfere with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Of course, I thoroughly understand the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, but I understand the Senator 
from Wisconsin to take a different position. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that were the case, and the 
rag waste did not interfere with the price of wool, no manufac- 
turer who ever lived would prefer to use rag waste against pure 
wool. If it did not make any difference in the price, that would 
be the result, and they would not use any rags. So it can not 
be otherwise than that we want to keep them out in order that 
they shall not reduce the price of American wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose the Senator from Utah will agree 
that the manufacturer is going to undertake to make a cloth 
that will sell on the American market within the neighborhood 
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of the cloth that he is now making out of the rags, because 1 
suppose the Senator from Utah recognizes the fact that the 
manufacturer will not be anxious to undertake to increase the 
price upon an article which he has introduced, which he has 
promoted, so to speak; and therefore there would be an effort 
made to manufacture a cloth comparable to the cloth made out 
of the rags. If that is so, the question I ask is, what wool— 
that is, the wool from what particular country—would likely 
be imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Medium wools and Australian wools. The 
South American wools are very coarse wools, used, for instance, 
when a tweed season is on. Tweed comes in style perhaps 
once in 6 or 7 or 8 years, and then they could use the coarse 
wools for tweeds, and so forth. That happens; but the rags 
that are used here are the clean and fine rags, the clippings 
that come from sweaters, the clippings that come from the 
soft-made yarns. Those are the rags that are imported into 
this country. 

Mr, GEORGE. That is, the Senator means, those are the 
rags that are imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. That are imported. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that the average price is about 
28 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. About 28 to 30 cents, 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that; and the cheaper wastes 
that we produce in this country are practically all exported? 

Mr. SMOOT. At 6 and 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. Right there I desire to suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia another aspect of the case. 

If the cost of the raw material of those woolen mills in this 
country which use these imported rags is increased, and to any 
appreciable extent they are driven out of business, as undoubt- 
edly will be the effect, that will mean a diminished demang for 
the pure wool grown in this country. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think there is very much in the statement 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Utah smiles, Of course, no- 
body knows anything about Schedule K but the Senator 
from Utah; and that is a fact that is being presented to Sena- 
tors by the woolen manufacturers, who are now in a very 
desperate strait, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I did not even hear what he said. My attention was 
4 1585 855 I read a statement on a paper handed me, and I 
8 5 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin indulge me for just one more question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to suggest this to the 
Senator from Utah, I understand the Senator’s broad propo- 
sition to be that every pound of wool rags used in garments 
reduces the amount of high-priced wool used, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am getting at the general proposition, 

Mr. SMOOT, Let me state it again. The rags imported 
into the United States are the soft rags, and every pound of 
those rags used in any kind of goods of course takes the place 
of that much of the American produced or foreign imported 
wools, There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BLAINE, What is the result of that? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield, I will tell him what 
the result is. As long as these rags are being sent into this 
country by the millions and millions of pounds from all over 
the world, the effect is to reduce the price of American wool. 
That is the effect of it, and that is why they are brought in. 
If it did not result in that, the manufacturers would not use 
them. They would use the pure wool. No manufacturer is 
going to use a rag yarn if it is not cheaper than the yarn made 
from pure wool. The Senator certainly will admit that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think the Senator's logie is 
faulty in this, that wool rags go into clothing and garments and 
blankets for the reason that they will make a commodity that 
is warm, that is comfortable, that looks well, and that can sell 
at a price which a large portion of the American consumers 
only can afford to pay. That is what happens. So that a 
pound of rags does not displace a pound of American wool. It 
can not. There is no wool to displace. We are short on wool. 
The Senator's statement would be correct if we produced, say, 


.99 or 100 per cent of the wool we use in this country, but we 


do not do that. We have to import wool, and on that imported 
wool there is this 31 cents a pound dus, which has been paid. 
Rags must compete against that, but the competitive element 
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lies largely in the fact that there is a large portion of the 
American people who can not afford expensive woolen clothing, 
and yet must have good clothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how you can twist the statement 
I made to mean anything else. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not twisting it; I am trying to untwist 
it, to unravel it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's statement certainly does not un- 
ravel it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah be 
kind enough to tell us what proportion of the farmers of this 
country wear worsteds, wear clothing made of pure wool? What 
percentage of the farmers of the United States buy pure woolen 
clothing? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think all farmers buy woolen clothing. 

Mr. GLASS. I am talking about worsteds, such as those Mr. 
Grundy manufactures, What proportion of the farmers of this 
country wear that sort of clothing? 

Mr. SMOOT. A great many farmers wear worsted; a great 
many of them. 

Mr. GLASS. I have never found them anywhere. The most 
available statistics I have been able to get—and I have inquired 
diligently about it—show that 93 per cent of the farmers of this 
country wear the class of clothing that is made out of what we 
call shoddy, imported rags, and I yenture to say that that is a 
very conservative estimate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Only the flockmasters. 

Mr. GLASS. The flockmasters do not wear the woolen goods; 
they sell the wool and wear the shoddy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the great bulk of woolen goods 
produced in the United States to-day are not produced under 
the carded-woolen system. Formerly nearly all of them were 
made in that way, but the worsted system is growing all the 
time. 

Mr. GLASS. I know; and this is designed to make the 
worsted system grow and to drive out the other system. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. That is to drive out the medium-priced clothes. 
It is to be an imposition upon every man, woman, and child in 
this country who can not afford to wear the pure woolen goods. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not want to regulate this 
debate and I want to yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to make one observation? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I want to conclude and then yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to make an explanation and then I 
will yield the floor, I have not the reporter's notes, and I am 
not certain whether or not I said I was going to suggest an 
amendment to paragraph 1105 to strike out the proposed rate 
on rags and to make it 9 cents. Not recalling just what the 
situation was, I want to suggest that I shall propose amend- 
ments to fhe rates in paragraph 1105 comparable with the ratio 
of wool duties on the basis of 31 cents, when the amount 
that the tariff duties cost the manufacturer is taken into 
consideration. 


RELIEF OF FARMERS IN AREA OVERFLOWED BY RIO GRANDE 


During the delivery of Mr. BLarxe’s speech 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. On behalf of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I report back favorably, with amendments, Senate 
Joint Resolution 73, introduced by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Curtine], and I submit a report (No. 53) thereon. If 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be kind enough, I understand 
the Senator from New Mexico would like to have present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the title 
of the joint resolution. 

The Curer Crrex. Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) for the 
relief of farmers in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande River 
in the State of New Mexico. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is this a measure which we are 
to be asked to pass upon at this time? 

Mr. McNARY. It is a Senate joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Curtrne], which I have just 
reported on behalf of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
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estry favorably with a unanimous report. The Senator from 
New Mexico now is asking for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is a joint resolution? 7 


Mr. MoNARY. It is a Senate joint resolution. I have just 
made the report. Of course, it is immaterial to me whether it 
is considered at this time or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is going to lead to any debate whatever, 
I shall object. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not want to object to 
it; but I should like to know, before we agree to its considera- 
tion, what the joint resolution contains. It will take only a few 
moments to have it read, I think. It is rather short, is it not? 

Mr. MoNARY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73), as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to make advances or loans to farmers and fruit growers in the area 
overflowed in August, 1929, and again in September, 1929, by the Rio 
Grande River in the State of New Mexico, for the purchase of seed of 
cotton, tobacco, corn, nursery stock, and vegetable crops, of feed for 
work stock, of fertilizer, and of farm machinery and tools, and for the 
purchase of materials and the employment of labor for the replacement 
of damaged or destroyed irrigation ditches, and, when necessary, to pro- 
cure such seed, feed, fertilizer, machinery, tools, and materials and sell 
the same to the farmers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe. A first lien on the crop to be 
produced from seed or fertilizer obtained through a loan, advance, or 
gale made under this act shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. No advance or loan 
under this resolution shall exceed $1,000 to any one person. All such 
advances or loans shall be made through such agencies as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may designate. For carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution, including all expenses and charges in so doing, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $400,000, to be immediately avail- 
able. Any person who shall knowingly make any material false repre- 
sentation for the purpose of obtaining an advance or loan under this 
resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not yield for the purpose 
of the consideration of this joint resolution if there were objec- 
tion. I have been on my feet now for two hours and a half, 
and I am sorry to have to insist on proceeding; but this 
demonstrates what happens. It takes the energy and the 
strength of Members who are here constantly in attendance. 
It takes their time. I am not criticizing this particular matter; 
but it simply demonstrates that we are not going to get any- 
where with the tariff bill unless we exclude the consideration of 
every other item. 

I have permitted some items to come up; but from now on 
friends and foes will be treated alike. It is unfair to those 
who remain in the Chamber during the consideration of these 
tariff bills to have their consideration interrupted. It can have 
no other effect than to wear down the energy and strength of 
Members of the Senate who participate in the actual considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. > 

I say this with all kindly feeling in the matter. I just want 
to say it emphatically. I know that I am good-natured and 
very easily imposed upon ordinarily, but just now I want to 
draw the line. I do it with great reluctance, but, I think, with 
justification. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not yield for any other purpose than a 
question relating to the subject under consideration. . 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I merely wish to say that I did not object 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. I just asked that 
it be read for information. I have no objection to it myself. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, no Senator need apologize at 
all. We engage in these practices at times. I have done it; I 
have been a transgressor; I appreciate that; but under the 
circumstances I think we ought to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has the floor on the tariff bill. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Brarne’s speech, 

Mr. BLAINE. When we get through, when there is a lull in 
the affairs of the Senate, when nobody desires to continue 
consideration of the tariff bill, then I shall have no objection to 
taking up these matters. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue. to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the first amendment, relating to noils, car- 
bonized, I move to strike out “30” and to insert “22.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The CHT CLERK. On page 172, line 23, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Wisconsin proposes to strike out 
the numerals “30” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
22,“ so that it will read: 


Noils, carbonized, 22 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the effect of that would be simply 
to result in the importation of noils into this country. When 
you take a carbonized noil you have wool. I do not think the 
Senator means to press that amendment. I can not conceive 
of it. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is 2 cents below the rate in the act of 
1922. I am perfectly willing to compromise on the rate fixed 
in the act of 1922—24 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect would be that noils would be im- 
ported wherever possible; they would be shipped into the United 
States instead of the wool being shipped in. I know the Senator 
does not want that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pass this 
matter we have had under consideration, I want to advert to 
the statement made by the Senator from Virginia to the effect 
that 90 per cent of the clothing of the farmers of this country 
is made of shoddy and not of wool. 

The total production of wool in the United States amounts to 
somewhere between 250,000,000 and 500,000,000 pounds. The im- 
portations are practically the same. That makes a total annual 
consumption of something like 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 pounds 
of wool a year. Da 

The total amount of wool rags used in the production of 
clothing in the United States in a year is only 500,000,000 
pounds, so that it is quite impossible to think that 90 per cent 
of the clothing of the farmers of the United States is made of 
shoddy, unless, indeed, the farmers of the country wear wool 
clothing very much lower in quality than that worn by the ordi- 
narily general run of the people of the country. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator, of course, should have understood 
that I did not intend to imply that the clothing of the farmer 
or of the ordinary man was made altogether of shoddy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Whether it is made altogether of 
shoddy or only partially of shoddy, the total amount of rags used 
in the production of clothing of all kinds, whether it is of 
shoddy or partly shoddy, amounts to less than one-fourth of 
the total amount of the wool and shoddy used in the production 
of the clothing. 

Mr. GLASS. The wool rags, of course, are used in conjunc- 
tion with pure wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GLASS. My information is that that is the medium- 
class clothing made in this country and worn by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the consumers, in contradistinction to pure wool, 
what is known as worsted. 

In this connection I ask to have inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks now an article from the Textile World of 
September 7, 1929, touching this very point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Excerpt from Textile World, September 7, 1929] 
A BOOMERANG FOR WOOLGROWERS 


Should the unexpected happen, and advanced tariff rates upon wool 
by-products, particularly upon wool rags, be retained in the pending 
tariff bill as it will come from conference, then it can be predicted with 
certainty that the effect will be exactly the opposite of that expected by 
domestic woolgrowers and their friends—it will be a boomerang that 
will hurt woolgrowers quite as much as carded woolen manufacturers. 

In reporting the bill to the Senate the majority of members of the 
Finance Committee make the following defense of their action in increas- 
ing duties upon rags and other wool by-products: The committee be- 
lieves that a duty is levied on wool for the purpose of protecting the 
American woolgrower, and if a substitute for wool is allowed to come 
in at a lower rate than the duty on wool the intent of Congress is 
defeated. The duties on wool by-products are therefore levied in accord- 
ance with their replacement values and not according to their relative 
values.” 
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Apparently. the committee has labored under the assumption that wool 
by-products are the only substitutes for wool, whereas the number and 
importance of other substitutes has greatly increased in recent years 
and can not fail to be stimulated further by anything approximating 
the proposed duties upon wool by-products. Formerly cotton was the 
principal substitute for wool and its by-products, but in addition to this 
silk noils, rayon waste, jute, and a variety of so-called “ artificial " wools 
are now available. No effective duty could be levied upon these sub- 
stitutes and that is probably the reason why they have been over- 
looked by the Senate Finance Committee. The important point in this 
connection, and one that must be well understood by such a capable wool 
manufacturer as Chairman RR Smoor of that committee, is the fact 
that the greater the use.of wool by-products in low-grade carded woolens 
the greater the use of new wool for blending therewith, whereas, on the 
other hand, it is axiomatic that the use of new wool in low-grade goods 
falls off in proportion to the utilization of other classes of substitutes 
than wool by-products, Anything as prohibitive as a 24-cent duty on 
rags will cut off effectually importation of the soft-wool rags that are 
best adaptable for blending with new wool and that are available only 
in foreign markets. With the American demand cut off, foreign prices 
of soft rags will decline and their resulting increased use by foreign 
manufacturers will render the latter keener competitors on low-grade 
all-wool goods in our markets. 

So evident is the boomerang effect upon domestic woolgrowers of tariff 
rates as prohibitive as that proposed upon wool rags that the most 
plausible explanation of its inclusion in the Senate Finance Committee 
bill is that it has been placed there as a basis of trading and future 
compromise, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, rather in substantiation 
of what the Senator from Virginia has just said, I recall an 
investigation that was had by the Senate early in 1917—it 
was not brought about by the war, although the war was on— 
when it was ascertained that practically all the uniforms of 
the soldiers and sailors in the Army and Navy were made out 
of shoddy. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and there was a supposition that shoddy 
was of a very inferior nature, whereas the president of the 
American Woolen Association, Mr, Wood, testified that a suit 
made partially of shoddy would last longer, was more durable, 
than a suit made of pure wool. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not conceive of it being a 
fact that the Army cloth was made out of shoddy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a moment. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. That was ascertained by a committee, and 
in the face of a provision in the law requiring that soldiers“ 
garments and seamen’s garments should be made out of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the specifications for the re- 
quirements for Army cloth for Gothing for the soldiers of the 
United States are very strictly made. Every contract for 
making those goods has to be signed and every piece of cloth 
is tested as to its strength. I say that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to make a piece of cloth out of shoddy and have the 
strength required under the specifications of the War Depari- 
ment. I say that without fear of contradiction from anybody 
that knows how to make a piece of cloth. Of course, in cer- 
tain years on account of war conditions and the earnest de- 
mand that cloth be produced and produced quickly, there may 
have been cases where what the Senator has said took place 
and the Government had to accept that kind of cloth or nothing, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. That was not the case at all. If the Senator 
wants to find himself contradicted by the very highest authority 
in the country all he has to do is to get the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs in 1917 and he will 
there note that Mr. Wood, president of the American Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association, made a statement that fully justi- 
fies what the Senator from Tennessee has said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a matter of fact, it was so held by the 
committee and instructions were given by the Secretary of 
War that thereafter that kind of goods should not be furnished 
to the soldiers, That action was taken and thereafter I take 
it the soldiers of the Army were dressed in pure wool; but 
the facts were ascertained and established as I have just stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be very hard to establish it at 
that time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator said it was not the fact. 
That is why I wanted to make the statement. 


Mr. SMOOT. I did not say it was not the fact. I said the 


only way it could happen would be in war times, and even then 
it was stopped because the cloth so made would not stand the 
test. I have made thousands of yards of cloth for our Army 
and I know that every piece had to stand pounds of pressure 
upon it or else it was returned to the mill, as many times 
happened, and that was not in war times, either. 

Mr. STEIWER obtained the floor. 


1929 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I gave notice last week that at 3 o'clock to-day 
I would move to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness to consider judicial nominations on the calendar. I find, 
however, that the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is ill 
to-day and it would be improper, I think, to take them up in his 
absence. Other engagements of Senators seem to make it im- 
probable that we can get them up this week, but I give notice 
now that at 3 o’clock on next Monday I shall make the motion. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I give notice also that I intend 
at the same time, in connection with the judiciary nomination 
from Pennsylvania, to ask that the nomination for a judegship 
in the State of Kansas be also considered. It has been pending 
for many weeks. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I commence with a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Am I correct in assuming that the question 
now is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STEIWER. I invite the attention of the Senate for just 
a moment to what I deem to be the effect of that proposal. It 
takes only a superficial review of the history of wool tariff 
legislation to reach the conclusion that the purpose of Congress 
during all these years and almost ever since the Civil War has 
been to create a woolgrowing industry and a wool-manufactur- 
ing industry in this country. 

I shall not detain the Senate long enough to discuss the 
importance of these industries both in peace and in war, but 
I will say to the Senate that the results attained under that 
policy have been so profitable to the American people over a 
great area of our territory that we ought not to abandon that 
policy lightly and without full consideration. 

The woolen industry, the worsted industry latterly, and the 
whole textile industry combined have become very important 
in the prosperity of our people. The industry of growing and 
producing wool is one that can be engaged in in almost all of 
the States of the Union and is peculiarly important in the 
West where much of our rougher country can not be utilized in 
any way at all save in the growing of sheep. The employment 
of sheep in connection with the smaller farming operations has 
proven to be a very satisfactory side industry for our farmers. 
So it is that in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, in many 
places in the South and in the West, we find the wool-producing 
industry is one of the major livestock operations of our people. 

In the theory of protection to which we have been committed 
we have sought to place a sufficient tariff upon the raw wool 
or upon the virgin wool, not only that it will give protection 
to our producers but we have sought in connection with that 
to grant certain compensatory duties which will prevent the 
foreign importers substituting something else for virgin wool. 
It is so obvious to my mind that the course is necessary that 
it seems almost beyond the necessity of discussion. It is abso- 
lutely obvious to any person who gives it a moment’s thought 
that to the foreign producer and to the importer it is a matter 
of utter indifference whether he ships into this country the 
wool or the yarn or the woven fabric, or whether he ships 
something that substitutes for the virgin wool. If he succeeds 
in a large volume of importation of whatever nature, he destroys 
the market for the American producer of virgin wool. 

So it becomes not only worth while but absolutely essential, 
if we are to make a well-considered wool tariff, that we place 
proper duties, synchronated duties if I may so designate them, 
upon all of the wool products from the grease wool on up to the 
complete fabric, and that we get those duties in proper. propor- 
tion, one to the other, so that there will be no weak place in the 
chain. If we leave a weak place in the chain, we destroy the 
object which we attempt to accomplish and we leave our pro- 
ducers without the protection which we are endeavoring to give 
them. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Would the Senator say that an increase of 
200 per cent on woolen rags is a proportionate increase in duty? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; I would. 

Mr. GLASS. An increase from 8 cents to 24 cents? 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator from Virginia had considered 
for just a moment the history of the tariff, with which I know 
he is familiar, he would not have asked that question, The 
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truth of the matter is that our historic policy almost from the 
beginning has been to hold up the tariff upon rags and other 
substitutes, so that it is comparable in its replacement utility 
with the tariff on wool. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator understands that we are in- 
creasing the tariff on wool as provided in the House bill? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; we have increased it from 31 to 34 


cents, 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator think that a proportionate in- 
crease on woolen rags is an increase of 200 per cent? 

Mr. STEIWER. Oh, no; but if the Senator will permit me, 
I will answer the question so it will be satisfactory, I believe, 
even to the Senator from Virginia. 

We abandoned our historic policy in 1922. In that year, for 
the first time in a protective tariff, we placed the duties upon 
rags and other substitutes at a disproportionately low figure. 
Let me prove to the Senator just what that has done to the 
producers of the country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator mean to say that the his- 
toric policy of tariff making in this country is that we have 
heretofore taxed the rags and wastes on a replacement value? 

Mr. STEIWER. Substantially so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does not the Senator agree with the state- 
ment that we have heretofore always taxed the rags and wastes 
on the relative value of the material to wool? 

Mr. STEIWER. No; I do not so consider it. The rate of 10 
cents a pound as against a rate upon grease wool of 11 cents is 
not based upon comparative value in market price. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to go into that, but there has 
been a theory upon which we have taxed wastes. There has 
been a consistent theory, and I think the Senator will find that 
it never has been based upon the replacement value, but that it 
has been based always upon the relative value of virgin wool. 
I take it that if the Senator will read the House report on the 
pending bill he will see that the House rejected the very pro- 
posal he is now making or to which he has referred as an his- 
toric policy. I do not know whether that is so very material, 
except that it is material on what is and what has been the 
tariff policy. 

Let me ask the Senator another question. If the Senator gets 
a duty upon rags, wastes, noils, tops, and so forth, high enough 
to exclude them, what does he suppose is going to become of 
those rags, noils, and so forth? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am not particularly concerned with what 
becomes of those particular products which are produced in 
foreign countries, 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator assume that they are going 
to throw them away on the other side of the water or in some 
other country? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not know. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator knows that they are going into 
merchandise and into cloth, and that they will be imported here 
in one form or another. 

Mr. STEIWER. If so it will be under a duty adequate for 
the protection of the American producer of wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the Senator's logie would lead to the con- 
clusion, if we follow it out logically, that we must have a higher 
duty upon goods made of wastes and rags and noils. We have 
to meet this competition in the form of wastes imported into 
this country, or we have to meet it in the form of goods im- 
ported into this country. We can not supply the whole demand 
when we are not making the wool goods. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I think the history of the 
importation of wool and woo] substitutes is all the answer that 
needs to be made to the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia. 
Let me read into the Recorp certain figures that have been 
furnished me by the Department of Commerce, figures with 
which I assume members of the Finance Committee are already 
familiar. These are the figures of the importations of rags and 
other substitutes into this country by years from 1890 to 1913. 
I asked for that information because it was during that period 
that the relative duties upon the substitutes were held up to the 
place where they might be said to be comparable in utility 
replacement with virgin wool. 

In 1890 the importation was 584,000 pounds—I am leaving off 
the last figures in all cases because they have no significance— 
in 1891 there was a very considerable increase, the importation 
amounting to 1,245,000 pounds; in 1892 the figures were 102,000 
pounds; in 1893, 158,000; in 1894, only 48,000 pounds. In 1895, 
1896, and 1897 there was a different treatment accorded under 
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the tariff, and it is significant that for 1895 the imports were 
6,498,000 pounds; for 1896 they were 11,116,000 pounds; and in 
1897 they were 28,036,000 pounds. 

Then, Mr. President, under a readjustment of the tariff, by 
which the substitute materials, rags, and flocks, and other sub- 
stitutes, were placed upon a dutiable basis that was more or less 
comparable to that on virgin wool, the imports again went down, 
so that in 1898 we find imports of 157,000 pounds; in 1899, 85,000 
pounds; in 1900, 155,000 pounds; in 1901, only 14,000 pounds; in 
1902, 57,000 pounds; in 1903, 61,000 pounds; in 1904, 23,000 
pounds; in 1905, 68,000 pounds; in 1906, 233,000 pounds; in 
1907, 151,000 pounds; in 1908, almost 34,000 pounds; in 1909, 
$2,000 pounds; in 1910, 362,000 pounds; in 1911, 241,000 pounds; 
in 1912, 85,000 pounds; and in 1913, 110,000 pounds. 

The enactment of the act of 1922 produced an entirely dif- 
ferent situation in this country. The duty upon rags was 
placed at 7% cents, and that is the rate existing at the present 
time. Under that modified theory, with virgin wool in clean 
content bearing a duty of 31 cents, and with rags bearing a 
duty of 7½ cents, the increase in the importations was perfectly 
enormous. The increase from 1923 to 1928 is astounding. I do 
not have the exact figures here for 1922, but the increase since 
that time has continued to multiply until in 1928—I am speaking 
now from memory—the total imports of these substitutes, in- 
cluding rags, amounted to over 36,000,000 pounds, against a few 
hundred thousand pounds in the old days. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is quite to 
the contrary. It is that in 1922, the year the last tariff bill 
was passed, there was a very large increase in the importation 
of virgin wool. The public probably had anticipated an in- 
creased duty, and therefore had bought an increased amount of 
wool and stored it. The same thing is true as to wool rags, 
which had been on the free list prior to that time, but on which 
a duty of 7½ cents was then imposed. The record shows that 
the year 1922 was the high-water mark of the importations of 
virgin wool and the importations of wool rags, and that there 
was a great drop in both in 1923, because the stored supply was 
being called upon, which supply had been created in anticipation 
of the passage of the act of 1922. Not in any year since 1922 
has there been greatly in excess of more than one-half of the 
importations that came into the country in 1922. The table I 
have shows that in 1927 the importations were less than in 
1926, that in 1926 they were less than in 1925, and in 1928 they 
were about the same as in 1925. So, instead of 1922 being the 
low-water mark in the importation of wool rags, it was the very 
highest in all our history; and the importations to-day are 
about one-half of what they were then. 

Mr. STEIWER. I thank the Senator for his suggestion, Mr. 
President, but it will be noted that he is referring to total wool 
imports, including virgin wool and rags. I am not at the mo- 
ment discussing the importations of virgin wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that. 

Mr. STEIWER. But I do say to the Senator 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I send to the Senator a 
table which shows the relative importations? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. President, since this discussion has been brought up by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I have been handed a tabu- 
lation by the Senator from Idaho showing the imports of 
woolen rags, mungo, and flocks for the years 1911 to 1928, inclu- 
sive. The increase for the year 1922 was, as stated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, considerably larger than during 
the prior years under Republican tariff bills which were in 
operation in the main from 1892 to 1913. Following the in- 
creased importations for 1922, however, at first the importations 
diminished, those for 1923 amounting to 11,000,000 pounds—I 
am omitting all except the significant figures—in 1924 the im- 
portations were 14,800,000 pounds; in 1925, 21,500,000 pounds; 
in 1926, 20,000,000 pounds; in 1927, 18,935,000 pounds, and in 
1928, 21,823,000 pounds. I am told that the imports for the 
year 1929 are significantly heavier than they were in 1928. Thus 
we see—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia, 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask the Senator if he does not realize 
that that comes about because of this threatened 200 per cent 
increase in the duty on rags? 

Mr. STEIWER. I would not say so, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. I know so. 
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Mr. STEIWER. I realize the Senator from Virginia knows 
soO—— 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. STEIWER. But the fact is that the House increased the 
rate only from 744 cents to 8 cents a pound, and there was 
nothing in the situation to indicate to the importers that they 
were going to have to pay a higher duty on rags until the 
report of the Senate Finance Committee was made to the Senate, 
and that was not made until September 4, as I recall, after the 
year was two-thirds past. Therefore, I say—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator will permit me to answer 
his question, I will say that if the Senator assumes that the 
increase in the rag importation was due to a threatened increase 
in the duty he will have to look to something besides the facts to 
justify his statement. 

Mr. GLASS. What I have stated is not an assumption, but 
to my personal knowledge the importers of rags, the instant it 
became reported that the Senate committee was going to report 
a 200 per cent increase, hurried to Europe by the fastest steam- 
ers and scoured that Continent from one end to the other, and 
brought the rags here. I know that; I am not conjecturing. 

Mr. STEIWER. The only difficulty with the Senator’s con- 
jecture is that there had been a most significant increase before 
that information became known, 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator, of course, is aware of the fact 
that there was a representative of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers’ Association on the subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee before that fact became known? 

Mr. STEIWER. That can be of no significance in this matter, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. It can be of some significance in this matter, 
but if the Senator wants to brush it aside, all good and well. 

Mr. STEIWER. The Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association 
are taking the position of the Senator from Virginia in this 
matter. They are opposed to tariff duties upon rags. 

Mr. GEORGE. That does not alter the fact that they might 
have had knowledge, and that knowledge might lead them to act 
one way and some one else to act another way; but they had 
knowledge, and moreover the Senator overlooked the fact that 
the Senator from Connecticut was a member of the subcommit- 
tee considering the wool schedule. 

Mr. STEIWER. That is true, Mr. President, and yet the 
bill was not acted upon by the Senate Committee until mid- 
summer, and was not reported to the Senate, as I am told by the 
chairman of the committee, until the 4th day of September. 
The significant figures about which I am speaking, relating to the 
importation of rags, antedated either one of the dates which we 
have been discussing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that the imposi- 
tion of this high tax upon woolen rags would be of material 
benefit to the wool raisers of this country? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am most thoroughly persuaded that it 
would, Mr. President ; else I would not support it at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. And because the Senator believes that it 
would be of great benefit to them, he is willing to impose a tre- 
mendous burden in the way of the increase cost of garments 
worn by the poor of the country? 

Mr. STEIWER. No; I am not, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that is what would happen. 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not subscribe to the rather extravagant 
statements which have been made on the floor, that a duty on 
rags, which is comparable with the duty on wool so as to make 
the duty on wool effective, is going substantially to increase the 
cost of carded garments, of woolen garments, to the American 
people. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Would the Senator be surprised to be told that 
I have information from the experts in the Tariff Commission 
to the effect that the increase will be something in excess of $3 
per average garment worn by the consumers of the country ? 

Mr. STHIWER. I should not be surprised to be told that, Mr. 
President, but I think the best thought in the industry is that 
that figure is not warranted by two or three times over, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. STEIWER. I yield, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Oregon need not 
be surprised about that, because I have information from the 
experts of the Tariff Commission which is at variance with that 
of the Senator from Virginia. It is strange that such widely 
differing information should come from the same source. 

Mr. GLASS. My information is just to the contrary. I have 
the figures here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
supported by the figures. 

Mr. GLASS. When the Tariff Commission so report then, as 
in the case of the Scripture, one can prove anything. My 
information, however, is as I have stated, and it is from the 
experts of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the discrepancy in connection with the 
report of the Tariff Commission referred to by the Senator comes 
about in this way: He takes the position that there is a 
663% per cent loss on cloth made from elean- rags. It is per- 
fectly absurd to think of such a thing, for it is impossible. 
So far as rags are concerned, the loss is as in the case of wool, 
with perhaps a difference of 5 or 7 per cent, but no more. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is the loss? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think it would be about 23 or 24 
per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator knows the loss by shrinkage in 
virgin wool as contrasted with that of woolen rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are talking about another matter; that is, 
the loss when the rags are used in the process of being made 
into cloth; that is, after they are ready to go to the picker, then 
from the picker to the card, then from the card to the spinning 
room, from the spinning room to the weaving room, and then to 
the finishing room. In every process there is a loss. Every 
manufacturer knows, as everybody who has ever been in a mill 
knows, that, but to say that you can start with a hundred pounds 
of clean rags or wool and only get 3344 pounds of cloth is not 
true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is only one of the three 
assumptions, The Senator has the same table that I have, and 
‘there are three assumptions. One is that there is a loss of 60 
per cent, another that there is a loss of 50, and auother that 
į there is a loss of 40 pounds. Which is likely to be the correct 
estimate of loss? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator what I think. I will call 
the Senator's attention to the very statement which he has 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At the lowest estimate, a loss 
of 40 per cent, according to the tariff information prepared for 
some of us, which confirms what the Senator from Virginia 
says, that the increased cost of an overcoat would be $4.55 and 
In a suit of clothes it would be $2.16. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me analyze that, and then I will be through. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to cull the Senator's attention to the 
fact that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Oregon yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me analyze the statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to direct the Senator's attention to 
the fact—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that one estimate is where the yield of cloth per hundred 
pounds of rags is 6634 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a 8314 per cent loss. 

Mr. GEORGE. And then there is an estimate of a shrinkage 
of 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And also an estimate of a shrinkage of 60 per 
cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
figures, so that the Senate may see how the estimate of $4 is 
arrived it. For instance, it says ounces of rags required for 
1 yard of cloth, and the uumber is said to be 32.5. 


Ounces of rags required for one suit, 113.75. 

I do not know just what is meant by that, although I suppose 
it would be on the basis of so many yards, 314 yards per suit. 

Additional duty—1 cent per ounce—$1.13. 


And the information given me is 
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Think of it! Then the table says: 


Add 10 per cent for profit of weaver, 11.4 cents. 

Additional cost to clothing manufacturer, $1.252. 

Add 15 per cent profit of clothing manufacturer, 18.8 cents. 
Additional cost to retailer, $1.44. 

Add 50 per cent profit of retailer, 72 cents. 

Additional cost to consumer, $2.16. 


That is on a suit of clothes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And on the cheapest suit of 
clothes, based upon the estimate which they have made. Is 
that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no, The cheapest would be $1.296. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That would be the increase 
on the better wool? š 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the cheaper wool, the 
increase would be $2.16? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the way they figure it, with all these 
profits added and piled up. 

The 32-ounce overcoat is what the Senator had reference to. 
It was not cloth at all that he referred to. He goes through 
the same process here by adding the additional duty, and 10 
per cent for profit of weaver, and 15 per cent profit of the 
clothing manufacturer, and so much additional cost to retailer, 
and 50 per cent profit of retailer, and so much additional cost 
to consumer, and he brings the overcoating up to $4.55; but, as 
I stated on Friday, these are the facts: 

Take the very overcoating which is figured on here, and all 
that is in it will cost on the market to-day no more than $1.75— 
every ounce of stuff in it. How is it going to be charged up 
to the tariff at $4.32 when the whole product, everything in it, 
costs only $1.75? There is not any doubt about it; and it 
retails here for $20 or $25. Just think of it! Can you lay 
that to the tariff? Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, increasing 
the tariff duty is not going to lower that price; is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not going to lower it; but everything that 
is in it costs $1.75, and God knows they would not be hurt at 
all if they sold it for $1.75 less than they are selling it for now. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not think God has anything 
to do with the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think so, either. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah whether he stands here and contends that this increase on 
rags would not increase the cost of the overcoat or the suit 
of clothes made from that material? 

Mr. SMOOT. The cost would be increased by a slight 
amount. I think the highest amount is fixed at 60 cents, I 
have the exact amount here. The highest possible cost for an 
overcoating with wool in it is only 60 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts what the Tariff Commission said about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Tariff Commission an- 
nounce that in a suit of clothes made from wool rags, where 
the rags were of a superior quality, the increase in price would 
be about $1.29, Where the wool rags used were of an inferior 
quality, which goes into the clothing of the poorer class, the 
increase on a suit of clothes would be $2.16. There is no dispute 
about that. On overcoats made from wool rags of a superior 
quality the increased cost would be $2.73. Where the overcoat 
is made from wool rags of a cheaper quality, used in the 
cheaper clothes, the increase would be $4.55. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the Tariff Commission’s statement? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; furnished to-day to 
several Senators by the experts, with the approval of the Tariff 
Commission. If the Tariff Commission can not give us these 
figures, they are useless to us. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only question is, upon what basis has this 
been figured out? It is on the assumption that the 16 cents a 
pound increase in rags is going to be carried on through all of 
the processes, and that the price of rags in this country will be 
16 cents a pound higher. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator would have accepted this 
computation if it had shown a decline in price, would he not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, with the ae! 
mission of the Senator from Oregon, I desire to ask that there 
may be put in the Recorp a statement from the Tariff Commis- 
sion with a table confirming the figures I have just read. It is 
very short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


COST OF AN ADDITIONAL DUTY OF 16 CENTS PER POUND ON WOOL RAGS USED 
IN PRODUCING AN AVERAGE SUIT AND OVERCOAT 


In order to defermine the cost of a duty on raw material used in the 
manufacture of a finished garment it is necessary to know the loss in 
converting the raw material into cloth, The National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers has requested that the compensatory duty on all- 
wool cloth be one and one-half times the wool duty. This ratio is 
predicated on an average loss from scoured wool to cloth of one-third, 
i. e., from 100 pounds of scoured wool there is obtained 66356 pounds of 
cloth, In converting rags into cloth the loss is necessarily more than 
in converting scoured wool into cloth because the rags have first to be 
reduced to a fibrous condition (shoddy). ‘These recovered fibers are 
shorter than the original wool fiber and the loss in the various manu- 
facturing processes is greater. 

The average weight per linear yard of a suiting made of all shoddy 
is 13 ounces and of an overcoat 32 ounces. The minimum loss in con- 
verting the highest grade rags into cloth is assumed to be equal to the 
loss in converting scoured wool into cloth, i. e., 663% pounds of cloth 
from 100 pounds of rags. The Tariff Commission made inquiry as to 
the average yield of cloth made from rag shoddy and was advised that 
when all the factors were taken into consideration the average yield 
was 89 pounds of cloth from 100 pounds of rags. 

The following table shows the additional cost to the consumer of an 
increased duty on rags of 16 cents per pound for a 13-ounce suiting 
and for a 32-ounce overcoating based on a yield of 663%, of 50, and of 
40 pounds of cloth from 100 pounds of rags: 


Yield of cloth from 100 pounds 
of rags 


13-ounce suiting (34 yards per suit): 
Ounces of rags required for 1 yard cloth 


Ounces of rags required for 1 suit._...... 


Additional duty (1 cent per ounce) 
Add 10 per cent for profit of wen ver 


Additional cost to clothing manufacturer 
Add 15 per cent profit of clothing manufacturer.. 


Additional cost to retailer. ._-...... 
Add 50 per cent profit of retailer 


Additional cost to consumer 


32-onnce overcoating (3 yards per overcoat): 
Ounces of rags required for 1 yard cloth. 
Ounces of rags required for 1 overcoat __.. 


Additional duty (1 cent per ounce) 
Add 10 per cent for profit of weaver.._........... 
Additional cost to hing manufacturers 


Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, if I may, in further confirma- 
tion of what I said a while ago as to information furnished me 
by an expert associated with the Tariff Commission, I ask leaye 
to put in the Recorp as part of my remarks a letter fronr the 
general manager of the American Woolen Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AMERICAN WOOLEN Co., 
Boston, Mass., November 30, 1929. 
Mr. W. A. GRAHAM CLARK, 
Chief of Textile Division, United States Tariff Commisison, 
Highth and E Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sim: Referring to your letter of November 25 addressed to Mr. 
Pendleton, we have found it difficult to figure on the weight of cloths 
which you suggested, owing to the fact that the average overcoating 
weight is 30/32 ounces and the average suiting weight is 13 ounces. 
An overcoating 30/32 ounces in weight made of 100 per cent shoddy 
would be increased in cost by the addition of a 16%4 cents duty, approxi- 
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mately 60 cents a yard. If 3 yards were used in the coat, this would 
add $1.80. 

A 13-ounce all-shoddy suiting would be increased in cost by the addi- 
tion of a 1614 cents duty, 20 cents a yard, or approximately 75 cents in a 
garment taking 314 yards, which is the average yardage used in making 
a man’s suit. 

How this additional cost would affect the retail price depends en- 
tirely on the plan of merchandising which the clothing manufacturer is 
following. As a minimum, I should say $2.50 would be added to the 
cost of an overcoat. The average clothier would probably mark up 
more than that, so that the retail price would be affected approximately 
$5 a garment as a minimum—in some instances it might go as high 
as $10 additional retail cost. 

The minimum addition of cost on a 13-ounce suting would probably 
be not less than $1 per garment, which would mean $2 additional re- 
tail price—in some instances $5. We have taken cloths which are 100 
per cent shoddy. 

You ask the loss in converting rags into cloth. Taking all the waste 
factors, dead loss, and shrinking items into consideration, 61 per cent 
of the weight laid down at the picker would be lost, only 89 per cent 
coming through to the final clean weight of the cloth. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN WOOLEN Co., 
R. S. BARTLETT, 
General Manager. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, no correct conclusion can be 
drawn in respect to this matter if it proceeds upon the theory 
that the shoddy garment, or the garment made from fiber of 
garnetted rags, is to be made wholly or entirely of that ma- 
terial. I know of no fabric that would consist of more than, 
we will say, 50 per cent of shoddy material. So, therefore, in 
figuring the comparable duty cost of the worsted garment and 
the shoddy garment, the calculation that carries that cost clear 
through on the entire weight of the garment is bound to be 
erroneous; and that, I think, accounts for some of the con- 
fusion into which the opponents of this duty have fallen in this 
debate. 

The truth of the matter is that the manufacturers in this 
country do not calculate any such difference as has been sug- 
gested here between the duty cost of the woolen garment and 
the duty cost of the worsted garmént; but, calculating upon 
half weight, or something near that, they arrive at a much less 
differential than has been suggested. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator still favor this high 
tariff on the rags if it were proven to him that it would cost the 
poor man who buys a suit of clothes $2.16 more because of 
the tariff, and that it would cost him $4.55 more if he buys an 
overcoat? Would he still favor this increase in the tariff? 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, it has never occurred to me 
in my study of the matter to give even a moment's thought to 
the answer to the question suggested by the Senator from New 
York, because every consideration I have given to the case 
indicates to my mind beyond any doubt at all that the appre- 
ciation in cost will be nothing like the figure which the Senator 


uses. 

Mr. COPELAND. But will the Senator answer my question? 
Would he still favor this tariff if it would increase the cost of 
the clothing to the poor? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not think I would, Mr. President; but 
I want to say to the Senator, in connection with that matter, 
that in considering this tariff bill I assume we are considering 
it under some consistent theory; and if the theory is to give 
adequate protection to the producers of wool in the United 
States we can not be guided wholly by the effect upon the 
consumer; for, aS we all know, there is not an effective tariff 
in existence to-day that does not add something to the cost to 
the consumer; and the consumer in turn is compensated for 
that additional cost by the additional wages which he is paid, 
or by the additional opportunity which he enjoys by reason of 
greater prosperity in his own line of endeavor, 

If that theory can not be maintained, then our Democratic 
friends made a grievous error when they left their old, historic 
battleground and came over at least part way to the Republican 
theory of the tariff. If that theory is not to be supported, if it 
is not right both politically and economically, in justice and 
equity the Republican Party should abandon the theory of a 
protective tariff; for, after all, it is utterly impossible to increase 
income to producers without putting some additional cost on 
somebody. 
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I will say to the Senator from New York, however, that I 
have heard all the statements made here to-day many times 
before in the discussions I have had concerning this matter. 
I haye seen all these suggestions in the study I have made; and 
I feel—and I speak in utter good nature when I say it—that all 
these assertions ought in truth to be most substantially dis- 
counted. I think, in fact, they are not true, and that the addi- 
tional cost as suggested will never obtain. Moreover, I will say 
that if the additional cost were as great as has been 
by Senators who oppose this tariff on rags, there would be no 
appreciable net cost, if any at all, to the American people, 
because the sharp depreciation in the virgin-wool price over the 
last 18 months is more than enough to make up the difference, 
and the producers of wool in this country would still suffer in 
the transaction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I interpret the Senator’s 
argument correctly when I infer that he says that we can pass 
a tariff bill that brings increased benefits to producers, and yet 
the consumers do not have to pay for those benefits? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not think I said that, Mr. President. 
My statement was to the contrary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator ap- 
preciates that if this_wool-rag duty is going to help the wool- 
growers, somebody will have to pay for the benefit that they 
get; and it must be the consumers, Is not that true? 

Mr. STEIWER. No; 1 do not think it is entirely true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How can we help the wool- 
grower by increasing the duty upon wool rags without some- 
body bearing the burden? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 
there 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree to 
the general proposition that somebody has to pay it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it possible to pass a tariff 
bill increasing duties without anybody haying to pay, but other 
people are to benefit? 

Mr. SMOOT. The ultimate consumer may not pay it. For 
instance, in the case of the overcoating that is referred to so 
often, look at the profit they are making upon that overcoat 
on the admitted facts that are quoted here, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will vote for the Senator's 
proposal if he can propose an amendment that can be enforced 
providing that though we increase tariff duties, no retail mer- 
chant shall raise prices one dollar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that can not be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of course not. The Senator 
knows as a practical proposition that when we increase the 
benefits to the producers, as we must do in certain instances, 
and as is justifiable, somebody has to pay; somebody has to 
give up something in order that the producers may benefit, 
and that class is composed of the consumers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that applies to certain lines of 
goods. There is not any doubt about that; but take the 25- 
cent articles and the 50-cent articles and the $1 articles: 
Where there is a fixed price, any increase made in this bill in 
the rates of duty is not going to increase that retail price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose that is true of 
certain articles in the 5 and 10 cent stores. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I mean other stores. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator at my left 
here wants to know who loses. 

Mr. SMOOT. The merchant who sells the goods does not lose 
anything, but his profits are less. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We ought to give him a 
congressional medal of honor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The retailer will make less profit, but the 
price will remain the same, 

Mr. SMOOT. Take into consideration a drug store, or any 
other store; I do not care what kind of a store it is. There are 
certain items which sell for 50 cents or 75 cents or 25 cents or $1, 
and there will be no change after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then what the Senator contends is that 
this overcoat will sell for the same price, but the people who 
sold it would make less money? 

Mr. SMOOT. A little less money. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 

eld? 

T. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rose a little while ago in view 
of the inquiry addressed to the Senator from Oregon by the 


take that very overcoat 
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Senator from New York as to whether he would advocate this 
increase if it would increase the price of clothing to the poor. 
The answer of the Senator from Oregon was so complete that 
it needs no supplementing; but I merely want to remind the 
Senator from New York that he has not failed to ask for in- 
creases in the rates of duty on quite a number of commodities 
that are purchased by the poor, as well as by the rich. Of 
course, the Senator and I agree that these duties increase the 
cost of the commodities upon which they are placed; that is 
the purpose of them; and they increase the cost of these things 
to the poor as well as to the rich. Of course, every man who 
advocates an increase in a duty, except with respect to a cer- 
tain limited number of articles, knows that it is going to in- 
crease the burden upon the poor. That is the unfortunate part 
of the situation. But there is not much difference between in- 
creasing the cost of clothing to the poor and increasing the cost 
of the dishes off which the poor eat, or the kitchen utensils 
which they must use in preparing something to eat. That is a 
rather unfortunate situation; but the question applies not more 
directly to this than it does to many other commodities with 
respect to which the Senator from New York has been asking 
for raises. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. $ 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Montana is entirely cor- 
rect tbat I have asked for some increases in duties, and I am 
not through yet. There are a number of amendments which I 
shall present when the proper time comes, in which I shall ask 
for increased duties and raises. 

The determining factor in regard to tariffs is twofold: First, 
Is the article a luxury; is it something for which the purchaser 
cun afford to pay more money? In the rext place, in its manu- 
facture are employment and wages given to the people? I 
have no compunctions of conscience whatever regarding increases 
I am asking for, but in this particular case neither the raiser of 
the wool nor the manufacturer in the United States, in my opin- 
ion, is going to be benefited by any change of the tariff on rags. 

I think the Senator from Oregon, who comes from a great 
sheep-raising State, is rendering a disservice, if I may put it 
that way in all kindness, to his constituents in proposing this 
material increase in the duty on rags, because in the making of 
sweaters, for instance, of which I spoke a little while ago, rags 
are used to make a yarn that is employed in the making of the 
back of the sweater, but the front of the sweater is made from 
pure wool. If that sweater is so increased in price by reason 
of the tariff that it can not be sold, it means unemployment in 
the factories where sweaters are now made, which will hurt the 
people in my territory, and it means a lessening of the demand, 
which will harm the raisers of wool in the territory represented 
so ably by the Senator. 

So, if I may say so, coming from a farm State—my people 
raise sheep—I think those who represent the great sheep-raising 
States are doing harm to the sheep raisers by proposing a tariff 
which will lessen the sale of garments which are made of wool 
made from rags mixed with pure wool, and, so far as the great 
consuming public, which I represent, is concerned, I know that 
they can not afford to have any more burdens placed upon them. 
Therefore, I am in bitter opposition to this tax. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I appreciate the sincerity of 
the Senator’s opposition to what he calls “ this tax,” but I want 
to say to him that if we attempt, on the plea of benefiting agri- 
culture, to put an adequate tariff upon clean-content wool in 
order to make prosperous the wool-production business in this 
country, and at the same time we leave a loophole by placing 
upon wool substitutes too low a duty, we render ineffective the 
very step which we haye taken, and we hold out to our farmers 
and producers of wool not a real benefit, in substance, but a 
mere form of benefit, and leave our wool producers almost on a 
free-trade basis. 

It was stated before the recess, and correctly, that our wool 
duties have not been effective; that they have been effective to 
the extent only of some 50 or 60 per cent. One leading reason 
why the wool tariff has not been effective is that in recent years 
we have permitted the substitute materials to come into this 
country and to replace the virgin wool produced by our own 
farmers, and it seems to me, with all deference to the rights of 
the consumers, if we are to regard wool production as an essen- 
tial industry in this country and expect our farmers to remain 
in that business, we will have to give some consideration to their 
situation as well as to give consideration to the so-called poor 
of this country. 

It seems, moreover, that a complete answer exists to the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from New York in the statement made 
a little while ago by the Senator from Virginia, who stated to 
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the Senate that he had been advised, as I recall it, that 93 per 
cent of the farmers of this country do not wear worsteds, but 
wear carded-wool garments. 

Mr. President, if 93 per cent of the poor are not purchasers 
of worsted garments, and if they are to be sold only to the well 
to do, then what becomes of the argument of the Senator from 
New York? I want to say again that if there should be a little 
increase to the consumer by reason of placing an adequate tariff 
on the wool substitutes, it is more than made up by the lessened 
price for virgin wool that has resulted in this country in the 
last 18 months, 

Mr. President, I shall not prolong this argument. I do not 
care to go further into the history of wool tariffs. Yet I do 
feel like reminding those gentlemen who are objecting to an 
adequate tariff on rags in the name of the consumer, so they 
say, that for very, very many years in this country, as disclosed 
by the figures already read by me to the Senate, our importa- 
tions of rags were merely nominal. The poor people bought 
their clothes, the farmers bought their clothes, the consumers 
existed and carried on when rag importations were merely 
nominal. Following the approval of the act of 1922, the rag 
importations and importations of wool substitutes became very 
considerable, until they amount annually to over 36,000,000 
pounds—that is, the importation of substitutes, in the aggre- 
gate, amount to over 36,000,000 pounds. We now have a situa- 
tion confronting this country that never was thought of before. 
Please bear in mind that this 36,000,000 pounds is clean con- 
tent, even though it be in the form of rags, and it is equivalent 
to nearly a hundred million pounds of virgin wool, and our 
total production in this country is only a little over 300,000,000 
pounds of virgin wool. So it is that under a supposed tariff 
protection, and with the woolgrowers behind what is assumed 
to be a tariff wall, there is brought into our country replace- 
ment material that replaces fully one-third of the whole pro- 
duction of this country. 

Wool prices have fallen off, the prices of sheep and lambs 
have fallen off, the people engaged in the woolen business all 
over the country now find themselves in distress, and they are 
in distress because other materials have been substituted for 
their virgin wool. It has not resulted in any reduction of price 
to the consumer. While this thing has been going on, the prices 
to the consumers in many respects have increased, and I con- 
fidently say that if adequate protection were given to the wool- 
growers at this time the price to the consumer of the manufac- 
tured article would not be substantially increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wonder if the Senator has 
thought of the question from this angle; I want his views upon 
it. Clothing is made from wool, silk, cotton, and rayon. Cloth- 
ing is made from virgin wool and from a cheaper commodity, 
wool rags, the product of wool manufacture. Why should the 
people be deprived of the right to buy clothing made of wool 
rags any more than they should be deprived of the right to buy 
clothing made from cotton, silk, or rayon? Why is it not as 
necessary and as important to let the public have the benefit of 
having clothes or blankets made from a cheaper product called 
wool rags as it is to compel them to buy clothing made from 
the virgin wool itself? I would like to have the Senator’s view 
on that question. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, if we should go back fo the 
old philosophy of holding up the tariff duties upon the substi- 
tutes so as to give fair opportunity to the producers of wool 
in this country, that would not preclude any man from the 
purchase of shoddy cloth if he wanted to buy it. There would 
still be a little differential in favor of shoddy cloth. But the 
Senator must bear in mind this, that when the consumer buys 
something at a cheaper price that is not as good as worsted, 
it will not last as long, and the cheaper prices do not afford any 
benefit to the consumer. I actually believe that the lower prices 
at which cheap material can be bought are a real injury to the 
consumer, because the thing the consumer buys is not as good 
as what he would get under a slightly higher price. Sacrifice 
of quality to price confers no benefit upon the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is surely not the province 
of a legislature to try by law to force people to give up buying 
cheap goods that do not wear as well as high-priced goods. 

Mr. STEIWER. I have no objection to their doing so, but 
I merely say that if they find it expedient to buy a better 
article no injury flows to them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Along the line just suggested by the Sen- 
ator, the importance of the poor buying high-grade goods, of 
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course we wish they might, but I have known so many poor that 
I know the reason why they do not; they have not the money. 

The Senator a little while ago said that the exports of rags 
from this country amounted to about the same as the imports. 

Mr. STEIWER. I did not say that. The Senator from Utah 
might have said that. I did not discuss that question. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah just repeated it to 
me, that our exports of rags are about the same as the imports. 

Mr. STEIWER. The Senator realizes, does he not, that they 
are a different kind of rags? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, I do; they are not so good. That is 
the reason they are sent abroad. We buy a higher grade and 
a better rag in Europe. They have better rags over there, and 
more of them. 

If the Senator’s contention is approved by the Congress and 
this high rate is placed upon woolen rags, is not this what 
will happen? The rags which we now export, very much poorer 
in grade and quality than those we buy abroad, will be used to 
make good clothing for the poor and then we will aggravate the 
very condition which the Senator has lamented. The poor will 
be given worse clothing than they get now. The people can not 
pay more for their clothing. Those of us who live under the 
circumstances surrounding Senators know very little of the suf- 
ferings of the poor. In the slums of any city, I care not what 
city, people will be found living under such economic conditions 
that they can not afford to buy goods at higher prices than they 
pay now. r 

Mr. STEIWER. Would the Senator favor putting wool upon 
the free list in order to avoid those conditions? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is not necessary to do that. I know 
the necessity for prosperity upon the farm. I am one Senator 
who has yoted in season and out of season for farm relief, 
Have I not so voted? 

Mr. STEIWER. No; I would say the Senator has not. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes; he voted for the equalization fee. 

Mr. COPELAND, I voted for the equalization fee and for 
the debenture plan. I did not vote for the last bill because I 
believed it would fail. I want to help the farmer, but my con- 
tention is that what the Senator stands for to-day is an aid to 
the farmer, and I know it is a material question to the great 
consuming public of our country, who must be considered, other- 
wise the farmer will be in greater distress than he is to-day. I 
believe that if the Senator's plan were put into effect it would 
mean that the poor rags which we now send abroad would be 
used to make a poorer quality of goods than are now made into 
garments used by the poor. 

Mr. STEIWER. I can only answer the Senator that the pro- 
posal for which I am contending here is the proposal of the 
organized agriculturists of the country as expounded before the 
House Ways and Means Committee by the representatives of the 
American Farm Federation. The proposal which the Senator 
from New York is making is the proposal of the Connecticut 
ere, Association. I think no other answer need be 
made, ; 

Now let me say in conclusion, because I want to yield the floor 
as quickly as I can, that every time in the history of the tariff 
in this country that we have taken away from our woolgrowers 
the adequate protection to which I at least feel they are an- 
titled, the result has been most serious. I think there is no 
industry, agriculture or otherwise, that is so sensitive as the 
woolgrowing industry is to adverse conditions. That sensitiye- 
ness of the wool industry makes it respond immediately to bad 
conditions that flow from inadequate tariff protection. 

I invite the attention of the Senate, just briefly, to the figures 
showing the number of sheep in this country, reading only the 
round numbers. In 1896 there were 32,000,000 sheep and in 
1897 there were 36,000,000. Then by slow processes up to the 
year 1902 the number increased until in that year we had 
62,000,000. I appreciate there is one unreliable element in those 
figures because the census has not always been taken at the 
same season of the year. The figures in some years include the 
lamb crop of that year and in some other years do not include 
the lamb crop for the year. Otherwise, they are the figures put 
before us by our own governmental agency. 

In 1908 there were 63,000,000 sheep. In 1904 the number 
showed a substantial decrease, but in 1905 it had gone down to 
45,000,000. The figures continued, increasing gradually from 
45,000,000 to 50,000,000 and thence slowly upward until in 1913 
the figure stood at 51,000,000. In 1914 it dropped below that 
number, in 1915 and 1916 it again dropped, and in 1917, in 
spite of the war conditions and our necessity for the employ- 
ment of a great amount of wool, both in civil life and military op- 
erations, it continued to drop. In 1920 it had gotten down to 


39,000,000 as against an earlier figure of 63,000,000, 


1929 


So the Senate can see that the wool producers become less 
prosperous whenever the wool duty is a little less adequate. 
The sheep business immediately responds, and responds ad- 
versely by that condition. We built up the sheep industry from 
1922, when the number was 36,000,000, until in 1928, which is 
the last year for which I haye figures, we had 44,500,000. The 
number of sheep in this country under prosperous conditions 
ought to be in excess of 50,000,000, and the number will be in 
excess of 50,000,000, with great profit to the agriculturists of 
almost every State in the Union, if we will not take away 
with one hand the protection which we so freely offer with the 
other by placing upon the wool substitutes an inadequately low 
daty while we place 34 cents upon the clean content of virgin 
wool. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am ready to yield the floor; but before 
doing so I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator has said about the 
number of sheep gives out an implication that thousands and 

rhaps millions of farmers in the country are tremendously 

terested in this matter. Is it not a fact that 60 per cent of 
the sheep owned in America are owned by large flockmasters 
and only about 40 per cent of the numbers named by the Senator 
from Oregon are sheep distributed upon farms and raised by 
ordinary farmers? 

Mr. STEIWER. No, Mr. President; and, moreover, the 
tendency at this time, as it has been for some two or three 
years, is for a spreading out of the ownership over a very wide 
number of farmers and an increase in the holdings of the small 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. STEIWER. I shall be glad to yield; but before I 
do so I want to say further that, so far as the big sheep outfits 
of the West are concerned, I do not know of one that has not 
suffered a decrease in its number of sheep over the last 5 
years, the last 10 years, and the last 20 years, and that de- 
creasing influence continues. The flocks of America are grad- 
ually being distributed over a wider area and among a greater 
number of people. 

I yield now to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am able to give the Senator from 
New York rather definite information on the subject with re- 
spect to which he inguired of the Senator from Oregon. At 
page 929 of the Yearbook of Agriculture is a tabulation show- 
ing that in the year 1929 there were of sheep on farms 47,171,000, 
and of sheep on farms and elsewhere 47,775,000, practically all 
of them on farms. In 1928 there were 44,554,000 of sheep on 
farms, and 45,124,000 on farms and elsewhere. The variation 
between the number of sheep on farms and the number of sheep 
in the aggregate does not exceed 5 per cent in any one year. 

The figures before me, however, are not quite in accord with 
those just furnished by the Senator from Oregon. The table I 
have gives the number of sheep in the United States each year 
from 1840 down to 1929. The highest number since 1896 is 
53,000,000 in the year 1903, and the number of sheep for the 
last 20 years, according to this table, has been practically sta- 
tionary. For the year 1909 the number was 44,300,000. The 
number ran at approximately 44,000,000 practically down to 
1921, when the number was reduced to 39,000,000, and in 1922 to 
36,000,000. 

Of course, the slump in 1921 must be attributed to the 
general depression in agriculture at the time, and I do not 
imagine it can be attributed either to the existence or absence 
of a tariff. But I wanted to correct the view that the Senator 
from New York seems to entertain that the great bulk of the 
sheep in the country are run and owned in huge flocks. Of 
course, that was the case prior to 1915, I would say, which was 
14 years ago. Since that time, however, the rule has been quite 
otherwise, 

Mars COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
er? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. In my State and in Ohio sheep are raised 
and fed on the farms in the same way that other farm animals 
are raised and fed. Is it not a fact that in the West thousands 
upon thousands of sheep are owned by large flockmasters and 
raised and fed on the wild lands? I may be wrongly advised, 
but I am told that in Wyoming and Utah 90 per cent of the 
sheep are raised on wild lands by grazing, in New Mexico and 
Arizona over 95 per cent, in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 80 
per cent, and that most of the big flocks are owned by easterners. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him at that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator please wait until I com- 
plete my statement? I have something here about Montana. 
I do not want to overlook Montana, but anyhow—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Montana is second in the produc- 
tion of wool in the United States, and I think I know something 
about the wool business. 
os aa ag si And the sheep are grazed largely on wild 
ands? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the sheep do not graze largely 
on wild land. Sheep in our State, as a general rule, are grazed 
on the forest reserves during the summertime, and in the 
wintertime they are kept within closed pastures as a rule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will bear with me just a moment longer 
St STEIWER. I yield further to the Senator from New 

or 

Mr. COPELAND. He is very kind and I hesitate to ask for 
further time. But when we are considering a bill for the relief 
of agricuiture, is there not a vast difference and does it not 
make a lot of difference when we have on the one hand a farmer 
who is a struggling individual with a wife and nine children and 
a little piece of ground with a mortgage upon it, and on the 
other hand a great flockmaster living on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City and owning thousands of sheep grazing on the wild 
lands of the West, lands owned by the United States of America? 
That is a form of tariff making which I do not understand. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator know of any flockmasters 
living on Fifth Avenue in New York City? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from New York, 
inasmuch as he is so deeply interested in the matter, that we 
have many owners of sheep in small numbers running on the 
forest reseryes. We pay the Government of the United States 
so much for each and every head of sheep during the grazing 
season and they are limited to a certain number. 

Therefore we no longer have great flocks owned by individ- 
nals in the West. Not only that, but the sheep go to their 
summer range only when the forester says they may go there. 
They go off the public land onto the desert, where no human 
being can live in the summer, and eat sagebrush and get water 
from the snow to live through the winter. They do not hurt 
anybody, but they furnish a market there for a few of the 
cattlemen who live there during the winter season in order to 
take care of their own cattle. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. I should like to continue for a minute or 
two, and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator allow me to say just 
a word? 

Mr. STEIWER. Of course I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think Uncle Sam is kind, indeed, to the 
flockmasters of the West. We give them the land upon which 
they graze their sheep; we supply the sheep with feed; and 
then we put a tax upon the wool, so that every poor devil who 
works for $2.80 a day may pay $4.55 more for his overcoat in 
order that the struggling flockmasters of the West may pros- 
per and earn dividends. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from New York says that 
“we give them the land,” using the word “we” in the sense 
of the Government. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the State of New York exercises sovereignty over 
every acre of land within its borders; it lays taxes upon the 
land and the industries conducted upon it, and puts the receipts 
in its treasury; but in Western States, such as Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, the Federal Government owns large 
areas, in some instances as high as 78 per cent of the entire 
territory within a State, and upon that large area the State 
does not get one dime of revenue. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is all wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the State must police it also. 

Mr. BRATTON. It violates the equal-footing doctrine among 
the States of the Union and ought to be corrected speedily. That 
land should be ceded to the States. I address myself primarily to 
that phase of it now; but answering the direct question of the 
Senator from New York, the situation which he describes in 
relation to large flockmasters no longer exists in the Southwest 
to the extent that it did exist a few years ago. The flocks are 
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being reduced in number; the grade of sheep is being improved ; 
they are being given better care. All of that involves more 
expense and the outlay of more money. So the verbal picture 
drawn by the Senator from New York is altogether wrong so 
far as the southwestern part of the country is concerned. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I wish to add my testimony 
to what has just been stated by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. In the Northwest there are left very few so-called 
sheep barons. Most of the so-called larger flocks now consist 
of one or two bands, and the sheep are wintered upon farms 
that are just like the farms of New York State, save that they 
are located out in the western area. It is only during a limited 
period in the summer—in the case of some of the ranch outfits 
for periods sometimes as short as 60 or 90 days—that the sheep 
are taken from their home ranches back into the mountains to 
escape the hot weather and to obtain green feed. It is literally 
not true that we are proposing relief for the great sheep barons 
at the cost of the poor people of the country. The people who 
want relief are the farmers of the West and the farmers of the 
East and of the South and of the Southwest, and in every sec- 
tion where sheep may be found. I wish to say that, so far as I 
know—and I speak from considerable knowledge of the sheep 
situation in Idaho and in eastern Oregon and in Washington— 
no owner of sheep anywhere there lives on Fifth Avenue in New 
York. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator will pardon me for a moment 
further, if the Senator from New York knows of any such 
owner I should like to be advised. I do not want the record 
to go unchallenged in that regard. He simply paints an errone- 
ous picture of the conditions as to the ownership of sheep and 
the woolgrowing industry in this country. The sheepmen who 
live in New York, Mr. President, are not sheep growers, but 
they are the shearers of lambs, and in truth they are entitled 
to but little consideration at our hands. 

Mr. President, in conclusion—and I haye spoken longer than 
I had anticipated—let me say a few words most seriously upon 
this subject. We have heard much during this discussion of 
providing duties to measure the cost of difference in production 
at home and abroad as a basis for fixing tariff rates. If we 
would do that in behalf of the wool industry, we would raise 
every duty in this schedule, for, according to the best evidence 
before us, the difference is not 31 cents nor 34 cents upon the 
clean content of wool; it is some figure between 37 cents and 
40 cents; and the proper differential between rags which are 
garnetted into shoddy and the product which they replace is 
about 7 cents, which is the cost of garnetting. Seven cents 
from 34 cents, the duty which we have fixed upon the clean 
content, would leave a tariff duty upon rags of 27 cents. Yet 
the committee amendment has only fixed the rate at 24 cents, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] by his motion 
offers to cut that from 24 cents to 9 cents, which I wish to assure 
the Senate most solemnly has no relation at all, either to the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, nor 
has it any relation to a proper proportion in the different items 
and elements that go to make up the wool tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STEIWER. I prefer to yield the floor, unless the Senator 
wishes to propound a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I have gathered the impression from 
several quarters that the woolgrowers have been fairly prosper- 
ous in recent years. 

Mr. STEIWER. That impression is not correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have understood that dur- 
ing the past year there has been a substantial decrease in the 
price the woolgrowers have been getting for their wool, that this 
has not been a particularly good year; but, aside from that, they 
have been generally prosperous. May I ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that, taking all of the agricultural groups together, 
the woolgrower among the agricultural group has been the most 
prosperous of the farming element? 

Mr. STEIWER. No, I think it is not true, Mr. President; it 
was true at one time, but it has not been true for two or three 
years last past. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What other group 

Mr. STEIWER. Let me answer the Senator’s question. To 
the extent to which it is true, it is due to the return the sheep 
grower has received from mutton and lambs that go into the 
market and not due to the price he has received from his wool. 
For most growers, the price of the wool has been less than the 
cost of production on the ranch. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would the Senator say that 
tbe woolgrowers are more prosperous than the cattle raisers? 
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Mr. STEIWER. Not at this time. They have been histori- 
cally more prosperous, but they are not more prosperous at this 
time. Many of the woolgrowers are facing receiverships at 
this time. It is not a question of whether they are more pros- 
perous than is somebody else; they are not prosperous at all. 
That is the plain fact of the matter; they are operating their 
business at a loss. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the picture he 
paints of the distressed condition of the woolgrower, I am sur- 
prised to learn that the Senator has not advocated a further 
increase in the duty than 3 cents a pound on virgin wool. 

Mr. STEIWER. I have tried heretofore to explain my view 
regarding the duty on clean content. I was anxious to get the 
wool duty on the clean content out of controversy and out of 
the hands of the conference committee in order that the price 
might be stabilized, and that the farmers and sheep growers of 
the country might receive the benefit of the higher duty in 1930. 
So I reluctantly accepted less than I thought the duty ought to 
have been, and therefore agreed to the duty of 34 cents which 
had been provided by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from North Dakota desire 
to address the Senate? 

Mr. NYE. I should like to make a few remarks. 

5 WATSON. Very well; I yield to the Senator from North 
a. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa for that purpose? 

Mr. NYE. I wish the Senator would withdraw his request 
at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Da- 
kota does not yield for that purpose. 

THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD AND THE FARMER 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I feel that I owe the Senate some- 
thing of an apology for taking this occasion to discuss a mat- 
ter which it seems to me is of importance, rivaling that even 
of the consideration of the tariff bill. From the standpoint of 
the American farmer, the test has never been what it is to-day 
with relation to the future of the farming industry, and I pre- 
sume, if I were to adhere strictly to the rules of the Senate, 
I should have to announce at this stage, when the wool sched- 
ule is under consideration, that I would confine my remarks to 
the subject of “ pulling the wool over the eyes” of the farmer. 
I hesitate to take the brief time which I shall consume, because 
I am Vitally interested in seeing the tariff bill become a law; 
I am anxious to see it speedily enacted into law, because it is 
so clearly being made the best tariff bill that has even been 
written by the Congress of the United States. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, some one must, without further delay, seek to save an 
advantage meriting the maximum of effort. Warfare of the 
bitterest and deepest momentum is being waged, without death- 
dealing weapons it is true, but warfare nevertheless, warfare 
calling into play political pressure of greatest magnitude. 

This is presenting to friends of agriculture a call to arms. It 
presents a duty which must not be side-stepped if the agricul- 
tural legislation passed by the special session of Congress is to 
be made to accomplish returns for agriculture. To side-step 
this duty is to side-step a more important and impressive oppor- 
tunity to aid agricuiture than was presented even at the time of 
the vote on the farm bill itself. 

The Farm Board has come to grips with a farm foe of great 
strength and influence. The board has taken the side of the 
farmer in no uncertain manner, and I fear now that the board 
desperately needs some indication of confidence from the great 
army of unorganized farm people and their friends in this hour 
when the Farm Board is being bombarded without let up by 
organized interests, which are leaving no stone unturned, no 
string of influence unpulled in an effort to embarrass or halt the 
Farm Board in that body’s program looking to what now seems 
to be genuine farm relief. 

With a great many others, I was a doubter of the utility of 
the farm bill passed last May. I thought I saw that the success 
of that bill depended too completely upon sympathetic adminis- 
tration and I feared the attitude of the Farm Board might be 
one of understanding so far removed from agriculture and sym- 
pathies so prejudiced that it would not dare strike at the real 
heart of difficulties in the field of agricultural marketing, where 
the greatest farm difficulty arises. 


I say I was originally a doubter. My confidence was shaken 


again by one or two of the appointments made by the President 
to the Farm Board. Further, some of the acts of the Farm 
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Board itself have caused me to fear that the real intent of the 
farm bill was being evaded by those in whose hands its adminis- 
tration was placed. But to-day, in the face of developments, I 
feel quite assured of the honesty of purpose of Chairman Legge 
and the Farm Board. The fight now being made upon the Farm 
Board by influences which have built a little world of their own 
in the grain-marketing field is the best possible indication of 
sympathetic administration of the farm bill. 

That there may be better understanding of the bitter fight 
now being made against the Farm Board, and more particularly 
against its chairman, I think it quite essential to recite briefly 
the set-up in the grain-marketing world. Out in the Grain Belt 
every community along the railroads has its grain eleyators 
which are receiving the grain grown by the farmers in that com- 
munity. There are different agencies represented in these vari- 
ous elevators. There are miller-owned elevators, commission- 
house elevators, independently owned elevators, and elevators 
owned cooperatively by a few or many of the farmers in that 
community who, during many years, have appreciated the 
occasion for cooperation in the marketing of their grain. In 
addition to these agencies represented in this elevator field 
there are the pools and the Farmers’ Union, two cooperatives 
which have grown tremendously of late years, but never to that 
proportion which enabled them to control the marketing of the 
bulk of the grain crop. But no matter how these different 
agencies are owned, they were all of them, excepting perhaps 
the pools and the Farmers’ Union, indirectly creatures of Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, and Chicago commission firms holding seats on 
the grain exchanges of boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce. These commission firms advance the various elevators 
the credit upon which they do business. In addition they have 
established the prices, controlled the grading of grain, and in a 
general way have made themselves the dictators in the grain- 
marketing world, at the same time making themselves exceed- 
ingly rich upon the tolls they were charging for their unpro- 
ductive activities relating to grain marketing as between the 
producer and the eventual consumer, while the producers have 
been sweating blood and undergoing poverty. 

These commission men constitute what is generally called 
the grain trade, owning and controlling the great bulk of the 
terminal and storage facilities of the country. Their tolls for 
their unproductive work have been exceedingly great. 

Now, with this picture of the present operations in the grain- 
marketing world under the existing order, there can be a better 
understanding of the natural objection which would arise to any 
program looking to the ownership and control of marketing 
facilities and a divorcement from the influence of the commission 
men. 

We passed a farm bill, the intent of which was so to encour- 
age cooperative enterprise among the farmers that they could 
gain control of the marketing of the great bulk of grain produced 
in this country. The Farm Bourd has done this very thing, and 
has invited the antagonism of the grain trade thereby. The at- 
titude of the grain trade toward cooperatives has never been 
friendly; and when cooperatives haye grown exceptionally 
strong the grain trade has played its full part in programs 
which have led to the wrecking of the cooperatives. How they 
have felt toward cooperatives, and what they do to stamp out co- 
operatives, was clearly indicated sume years ago when the wheat 
farmers of the Northwest, convinced of the need of their close 
cooperation, launched one of the most gigantic cooperative under- 
takings the world has ever known. It was in the form of the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange, which built, with the farmers’ 
money, terminal facilities and community elevators all over the 
States of the Northwest. The record written by the grain trade 
during the life of this cooperative is one that is clearly under- 
stood, thanks to the Federal Trade Commission, which was pre- 
vailed upon to investigate the failure of this great cooperative. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not been able to follow just what the 
board has done with reference to setting up the organization. I 
have tried to keep in touch with the board's organization, but I 
have not been able to follow it; and I am very much interested 
in what the Senator says. I was wondering if he could tell me 
what their set-up is, or if he intends to do it. 

Mr. NYE. I shall do that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

Mr. NYE. The ConeressionaL Recorp of February 14, 1924, 
contains the report of the Federal Trade Commission following 
its investigation in this matter. This report sets forth in no 
uncertain terms the charge that the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change was wrecked through a program of conspiracy and agree- 
ment among the people associated in the grain trade by boycott 
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and by threats of boycott and by a general program of sabotage 
to hinder, embarrass, and destroy the business of the cooperative, 
It succeeded in its low work, just as it has succeeded in stamp- 
ing out competition whenever it should show its head in the 
form of farmers’ cooperative marketing agencies. 

I do not know that the Farm Board had this experience in 
mind, though I did early take occasion to call that body's atten- 
tion to the record written by the Federal Trade Commission. 
In any eyent, the Farm Board in its work and set-up of co- 
operatives among the farmers has seemingly ignored the personal 
interests of these leeches, the grain trade. The Farm Board, 
under Chairman Legge, may have been slow in arriving at a 
program, but it can not be said that the board has been any- 
thing other than courageous in building for the closer control 
of marketing by the farmers themselves. 

Not many weeks ago, when the bottom was being knocked 
from under grain prices, the Farm Board determined that the 
way to stabilize prices was to make loans to the farmer upon 
grain which he was holding either upon his farm or in his 
cooperative terminals, and thus save him from being forced to 
go onto a depressed market with his grain. The board deter- 
mined to advance, in the form of a loan on grain so held, in the 
instance of some grades, as much as $1.25 per bushel. This, 
during a few days that followed, was in excess of the actual 
market cash value of that grain. These loans not only had the 
effect of stabilizing prices but they kept the market from 
falling to depressing depths ; and there is quite unanimous agree- 
ment that this action by the Farm Board saved the wheat- 
growers of the Northwest from ultimate 60 and 70 cent wheat, 
points to which the grain trade assuredly would have forced 
prices had the Farm Board not crossed their trail. 

While the Farm Board has ignored the more personal interests 
of the grain trade, it has been apparent that the board has 
sought to play fair with the trade. The board has rea:ized that 
the trade-owned terminal and elevator facilities which should 
under no circumstances be confiscated but which instead could 
well be utilized by the new cooperative machinery which was 
being set up and utilized without loss to their owners. The 
grain trade did stand to lose by virtue of the program of the 
Farm Board through cooperative enterprises, but to lose what? 
To lose, primarily, that opportunity to sit in the doorway and 
collect unearned tolis from the producers of grain. That is the 
sum total of what they stand to lose—millions upon millions of 
dollars in tolls unearned by processing or by any material con- 
tribution of necessity in the marketing of grain. 

By its action, the Farm Board made it quite clear that it was 
determined that the only way to win for agriculture was to sup- 
plant the grain-trade crew with farm-controlled marketing ma- 
chinery. This, of course, straightway invited the enmity of the 
grain trade; and when the purpose of the Farm Board became 
thus evident, there was naturally quick and certain reaction. 
Statements by Chairman Legge and other members of the Farm 
Board made it clear that they saw the futility and lack of neces- 
sity for the commission firms. These statements brought the 
grain trade into activity, and out in the wheat world the word 
was passed around that the Farm Board has now been stopped 
from making further foolish statements, and that all was well 
for the commission boys. One prominent in the grain trade 
openly declared that the Farm Board was stopped; but he had 
hardly gotten the words out of his mouth before the Farm 
Board issued more statements of intent and purpose indicating 
that they were ignoring the grain trade. The grain-trade jour- 
nals immediately grew bitter in their denunciation of the farm 
program. All manner of pressure was brought upon the Farm 
Board and the White House in an endeavor to head them off. 

One day last week a conference was held in Washington 
attended by Julius Barnes and such grain-trade representatives 
as Wells. Woodworth, and Crowell. These grain-trade mer- 
chants had been delegated by greater meetings of the commis- 
sion men in the West to come to Washington and “do their 
stuff”; but even after these meetings in Washington the Farm 
Board, apparently unmoved by their appeals, goes straight for- 
ward with what I insist is the only program that can win 
ultimate benefit for agriculture. 

Now comes the real war. With their backs to the wall, the 
grain trade take their last stand Just what shape that stand 
shall take remains uncertain; but that a program is on is as 
certain as it is certain that the sun will rise to-morrow morn- 
ing. With this warfare comes the real test for the Hoover ad- 
ministration, pledged to restore an economic parity for agricul- 
ture, and the real test for the Farm Board. It will undoubt- 
edly be a war of propaganda in which political influence, sabot- 
age, fear, conspiracy, boycott, and threats will be resorted to. 

That this is true is best indicated by letters which the grain 
commission men are circulating among those they feel they can 
trust out through the great Northwest. 
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I haye before me a letter dated November 25 and sent, evi- 
dently, to all of the elevator men throughout the Northwest. 
The letter is sent to me by one of the so-called elevator men, 
whom I must not compromise by disclosing his name here, be- 
cause compromise would invite certain demotion for this man in 
the event of failure of the Farm Board's program and the con- 
tinued operation of the grain trade in an influential way in the 
marketing field. This letter is sent to me by this elevator man 
with a notation that he thought I might be interested in the 
campaign which he thinks is being started by the different grain 
exchanges to create sentiment against the Farm Board. He fur- 
ther comments that he thinks this “is one of the most favorable 
signs I have noticed in favor of the Farm Board.” The letter 
is over the signature of the vice president of H. L. Hankinson & 
Co., grain commission firm, upon whose stationery the letter is 
written. This commission firm does business in Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Milwaukee, and I am sure that a reading of this 
letter, which undoubtedly is one of hundreds which have been 
sent into the field, will demonstrate beyond all doubt the com- 
plete intention of the grain trade in this last stand which it is 
taking to preserve its unworthy life. The capitalized words in 
the letter are as they appear in the original, and I ask that they 
may be reproduced as they appear in the letter. 

This letter reads as follows: 

IH. L. Hankinson & Co., grain commission, 919-922 Chamber of Com- 
merce. H. L. Hankinson, president; R. W. Hankinson, vice presi- 
dent: H. W. Ankeny, secretary. Duluth office, 527 Board of Trade. 
Milwaukee office, 303 Chamber of Commerce] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 25, 1929. 

It begins to look as if the fight is on. 

Mr. Legge, president of the Federal Farm Board, said in a recent state- 
ment that when his yarious subsidiary agencies began to function that 
there would be little room, if any, for privately owned commission 
companies. 

When the Farm Board first met in Chicago commission men, as your 
agents in the terminal markets, asked permission to attend that meeting 
as observers. We wished to ascertain to what degree you, your elevator 
company, and ourselves would be affected. That permission was flatly 
denied us; therefore our knowledge of the Farm Board's plans depends 
entirely on thelr public utterances. 

Everyone who has studied the proposed plan feels that there is a very 
serious situation confronting all of us and that this fight is as much 
yours as it is ours. 

In the first place, many elevator companies would have to change 
their organization so as to meet the Farm Board's requirements in order 
to receive Government loans. The Farm Board would pick the men in 
higher managerial positions and would be in position to dictate when 
and where to ship YOUR grain. The local elevator company would, of 
course, lose all independence of action and there would be much more 
strict Government control than ever existed under the Food Administra- 
tion, and the present service rendered by commission companies of 
checking grades, calling reinspection, sending out market information, 
auditing books, and placing and helping managers could never be ex- 
pected to be duplicated under Government control, and with no compe- 
tition in the business. 

The Government will probably advance you and your company under 
their plan a liberal amount on your wheat, but you or your company as 
stockholders would be liable for any losses sustained under their 
management. 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS NEVER BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN BUSI- 
NESS, and you must remember this liberal advance would naturally 
have a tendency to stimulate production and greatly increase the prob- 
lem of our ever-increasing world surplus. 

So far as has been announced, the main officers of the national 
agency are an men from the Southwest, where conditions differ vastly 
from here. As you know, in the Southwest they have no storage ticket 
or direct financing problems. The only markets in which these are 
found are in Minneapolis and Duluth. Would you want to turn your 
and your elevator company's business to men whose only experience has 
been in the pooling end of the grain business and lay YOURSELF and 
your company LIABLH for any LOSSES sustained under their man- 
agement? 

Another thing you MUST NOT lose sight of is the RED TAPE involved 
in securing loans, either from the intermediate credit bank or the Fed- 
eral board. This will be very cumbersome. In the change from the 
present system of private financing to the new system of Farm Board 
financing many local difficulties will arise, and a failure by farmers’ 
elevators to properly understand the RED’ TAPR and other restrictions 
which will be placed on them may mean a suspension of local credit and 
a very serious situation for country business men and country bankers. 

You as an Individual do not have to have your individuality throttled 
nor the individuality of your elevator company and as before mentioned 
lay yourself liable to any losses sustained under the proposed plan with- 
out having a word to say about the running of your business. NOW 
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is the time to act, before the word “INDEPENDENCE” in the grain 
business is a thing of the past. We would greatly appreciate if you 
would write us, telling us how you feel about this new proposed system 
of marketing that may prove so disastrous to all of us. An early reply 
will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, H. L. HANKINSON & Co. 
By R. W. HANKINSON. 


Then, there is a postscript, and I call attention to the fact that 
this postscript is in capital letters: 


P. S.—- JUST IN CASE YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN, WE WANT TO 
REMIND YOU THAT MR. LEGGE, PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL 
FARM BOARD, WAS FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL HARVESTER CO. HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO THINK 
WHAT THE EFFECT OF THE FARM BOARD'S PLAN SHOULD 
HAVE ON THAT COMPANY? THINK IT OVER, 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK WHAT A CHANGE IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION MIGHT DO TO THE PROPOSED PLANS OF THE FARM 
BOARD AND TO THOSE WHO HAVE JOINED WITH THEM? 

IF THE GOVERNMENT IS GOING TO LOAN MONEY TO HELP 
THE FARMER THEY SHOULD DO IT TO ALL ALIKE AND NOT 
FORCE THEM TO JOIN AN ORGANIZATION THAT MAY PROVE 
TO COST THE STOCKHOLDERS MORE THAN THE BENEFIT RE- 
CEIVED BY THE LOAN. WHY SHOULDN'T EVERY FARMER, 
WHETHER MEMBER OF THIS ORGANIZATION OR NOT, BE 
ALLOWED TO PARTICIPATE IF THE MONEY LOANED IS MONEY 
THAT THEY HAVE GOTTEN THROUGH GENERAL TAXATION AND 
IS THE PROPERTY OF THE TAXPAYER? 


Here is the grain trade, insisting that the fight is on, that a 
serious situation confronts them, and they reach out to scare 
the individual elevators with threats of a change in organiza- 
tion. Elevator managers are told that the Farm Board is going 
to pick the managers, and it may not be you.” 

They whisper into the ears of the elevator managers that 
the Farm Board is going to dictate where they are to ship 
their grain, just as though they had any independence in this 
respect now. 

They make a great cry about independence and seek to 
frighten the elevators over the prospect of strict Government 
control, as though the elevators were not completely controlled 
by the grain trade now. 

These commission merchants point out that the elevators are 
going to lose the commission service of checking grades, in- 
Specting, and the affording of market information, auditing 
books, the placing of managers, and so forth. They throw out 
the old scare of a destruction of competition in a business in 
which there is little or no competition to-day. 

They tell the elevator companies that they will be liable 
for losses sustained by virtue of operations under the Farm 
Board's set-up, as though these elevators were not so liable to 
the commission companies now. The Government has never 
been successful in business, and the Farm Board will stimulate 
production,” they say, which is the old, old ery which has been 
heard from the same fortress during all of these years of effort 
to win the aid of Government in a solution of the farm problem, 

They go on frightening the elevator companies with the story 
of the red tape that will be involved, and in other manner in 
this letter they strive to afford nightmares for the managers of 
these elevators. 

Then there is the most subtle suggestion to go out and excite 
the stockholders in the elevators and excite the neighborhood 
generally, and “by all means do not fail to excite your local 
banker about the threatened destruction of his business.” Go 
forth and battle for your individuality and independence. Tell 
the farmers about Mr. Legge and his harvester company and 
embitter them in prejudice. And then, too, there is the deepest 
of all of the suggestions, the suggestion that the Farm Board 
may now operate fully and completely, but that a change of 
administration might come along, which would completely 
wreck the new set-up. 

Here, Mr. President, is a threat by the grain trade to go out 
and unhorse the Hoover administration if it persists in its pres- 
ent program which is being enunciated by the Farm Board, 
Ah, Mr. President, those in the Northwest who haye watched 
the manipulations of this grain trade through all these years, 
perhaps, better understand the meaning of this letter which I 
have just read. Its purpose is all too apparent. 

With its back to the wall the grain trade fights and scratches. 
It threatens and it throws out great scares. Will they win? 
Will they accomplish their purpose in the end, or will this ad- 
ministration, through the Farm Board, demonstrate to the farm 
people of the Northwest that, at last, they do have a helping 
hand from their Government after their years of warfare with 
this grain-trade creature which has never contributed anything 
but misery in their operations of the grain market. 
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The Farm Board is making a splendid fight, and at this hour 
when they are receiving floods of disapproval from the grain 
trade there ought to be some voicing of approval of the program 
which they, the Farm Board, have cut out for themselves. 
Something of a backfire ought to be started in opposition to the 
very apparent program of these grain commission firms, I pre- 
sume the Farm Board and the administration are only human, 
and lacking in any material demonstration of approval, the flood 
of disapproval nrust eventually weigh somewhat with them. 
But if friends of agriculture here in Congress and elsewhere, 
and if the farmers themselves, will sit down and take the time 
to write not alone to the chairman of the Farm Board but 
to the President as well, voicing their approval of the program 
that is taking shape and lending their encouragement to those 
who are doing so splendid a task now, I feel confident that the 
purposes of this troop of pirates in the grain trade, these eco- 
nomie leeches in the Northwest, these barnacles on the grain- 
marketing ship, will be unhorsed and diverted from their pur- 
pose. Mr. President, let there be such a demonstration of ap- 
proyal and confidence as will make effective for agriculture that 
legislation we labored so hard to afford. 

God grant that the Farm Board may have the stamina to 
stand fast in this its position which is both right and necessary. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr, NYE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I meant to answer 
his question. To be brief, this was the set-up which the Farm 
Board finally determined to afford, The situation in the grain 
area was one which found a great many cooperative agencies 
handling wheat, and the Farm Board task was to find a way 
to get the credit to all of these cooperatives that would enable 
them to function. 

First of all, of course, they wanted, if it were possible, to 
have one great cooperative, but that did not seem feasible, it 
did not seem possible. So the Farm Board, with the aid of 
the cooperative leaders, who were called in for conference last 
July, laid out a program which called for the organization of 
a gigantic master corporation, known as the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation. That corporation, with a board of directors 
made up of these cooperative leaders in the Northwest and in 
the Southwest, are to function in a manner which will enable 
the Farm Board, in the dispensation of the credit which it has 
to afford, to have all of that credit flow through this National 
Grain Corporation, and let the National Grain Corporation 
reach out to all of the lesser cooperatives with this aid, this 
credit. 

These lesser cooperatives, however, in order to make one 
great unit, and present a solid front in the wheat-marketing 
field, must sell their grain to and through and deal with the 
master corporation, the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me see if I understand 
the situation correctly, then. I understood that they organized 
this great corporation in the city of Chicago, and had a meeting. 

Mr, NYE. They did. 

Mr. WHEELER. After they organized that corporation, I 
understood they were to set up another organization, a farm 
organization, in Minneapolis, and at different places throughout 
the country. If so, what was the purpose of those other organi- 
zations? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that was not my impression at all. 
Whatever was beyond and below the greater master corporation 
was a number of the existing cooperatives. 

Mr. WHEELER, Is it the fact that no one can sell through 
this big corporation unless he is a stockholder of the big cor- 
poration? 

Mr. NYE. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Are they going out and getting the local 
elevators, for instance, in Montana, owned by the farmers? 
They are to take stock in this great corporation, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; and I suggest to the Senator that, by virtue 
of a very recent set-up of the Farm Board, it would be difficult 
for the Farm Board or the master corporation to reach each 
one of the smaller farmer-owned elevators, the cooperatively 
owned elevators, the small ones all out through the Northwest. 
So they have caused to be set up what is called a regional co- 
operative, in which all of these elevator companies that are not 
otherwise affiliated with cooperative undertakings may function, 
and may receive their credit. 

Mr. President, that I may make the point clear, here is the 
Farm Board setting up the agency, setting up the ways and 
means, to reach these elevators with credit for which hereto- 
fore the elevators have had to look to the commission firms. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to say to the Senator that I think 
that is a good idea, but it has never been plain to me just what 
the board were going to do and what they were doing. As a 
matter of fact, I have tried to keep in touch with what they 
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were doing, and asked them to send me their daily press notices, 
but I have been unable to keep in touch with them, and I have 
heard so many different reports as to what they were doing 
that I could not determine just what they were doing. 

Mr. NYE. I may say to the Senator that eyen though he were 
able to sit down and talk with the Farm Board to-day and with 
leaders of the cooperatives to-morrow he would have an equally 
difficult time understanding just what was done. But I think 
I have it clearly in mind what their program and purpose is. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator has it clearly in mind, I am 
sure he is the only one on this floor who has clearly in mind 
what they are doing, because I have not been able to find any- 
body who has clearly in mind just what they are doing. The 
Senator talks about propaganda being sent out. I did not know 
there was any propaganda being sent out, but the fact that they 
were disseminating it would incline me to think that they were 
doing something, although I have not any evidence of it so far 
come to my knowledge. 

With this great organization that is being set up, with all 
the funds that they have, I am wondering whether the money 
is being loaned to the corporation, and then through the cor- 
poration loaned to the operators, or is it being loaned directly 
by the Government of the United States to these various 
elevators? 

Mr. NYE. It is being loaned by the Farm Board to this cen- 
tral National Farmers’ Grain Corporation, and then the grain 
corporation, whose supervisors are the heads of all the coopera- 
tives, in turn are dispensing the funds out to the lesser cooper- 
atives, to the elevator companies, 

Mr. WHEELER. What control has the Congress of the 
United States or the Government of the United States over this 
great, gigantic corporation which is being organized in the city 
of Chicago? 

Mr. NYE. The only control it has is that control which may 
be exercised by the Farm Board, and the Farm Board has full 
control, as I understand it. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a question. Under the terms of 
the law there is no provision for the Farm Board controlling this 
organization. There is no provision in the law at all for that. 
It seems to me where we are turning over to the Farm Board 
and the Farm Board in turn is loaning tremendous sums of 
money to the corporation, there ought to be something in the act 
to provide that the Farm Board should have some kind of super- 
vision oyer the corporation. 

Mr. NYE. Of course, if the Farm Board act does not afford 
that opportunity for supervision, an amendment ought to be pro- 
vided that would do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator that if it were 
not under their supervision they would not be compelled to lend 
the money. Whatever arrangement is made by the borrower 
from the Federal farm loan bank must be carried out before 
the money is advanced. 

Mr. NYE. The Farm Board represents the Government and 
always exercises that right over the advance of added credit. 

Mr. WHEELER. But after they have the money then there is 
no control over it unless we have some kind of governmental 
control, and at present there is none. 

Mr. SMOOT. The board has control over it. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; there is no authority in the act for any 
control by the board over this gigantic corporation. If the 
board assumes any jurisdiction over it, it is just assuming some- 
thing which is not provided in the act. I want to have the Goy- 
ernment protected and I want the Government to have some 
supervision over the board. I want the board expressly given 
that supervision in some legislation so there can be no possibility 
of their coming back here complaining about a lack of super- 
vision. 

Mr. NYE. The Farm Board seems to have found the author- 
ity to save unto itself the recommending of the name of the 
manager of that great corporation. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the point is that they have no author- 
ity granted in the legislation itself. I think it should be given 
them. 

Mr. NYE. So do J. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am afraid if what the Senator has de- 
scribed is taking place, and there is this fight started by grain 
commissioners and grain gamblers, that some way may be found 
by which the board will be caused to fail by reason of the fact 
that the board itself can not keep its hand upon the grain cor- 
poration in the way it should. 

Mr, NYE. I think I fully appreciate the point the Senator is 
making, and his precaution is good. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I have seen a good many cooperatives fail 
after they got a good start just because of the fact that grain 
commission houses would get in and by some subterfuge or 
other obtain control of the corporation or bring some influence to 
bear that would break it up from within, and I do not want that 
to take place here. 

Mr. NYE. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
observation of one member of the Farm Board only a few days 
ago that he anticipated that the grain trade would bring cases 
to test the constitutionality of the law as it is being construed 
by the Farm Board. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to have the Senator's views. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr, NORBECK: I want to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota a few questions, He talks so enthusiastically about what 
will be expected from the Farm Board that I want to know 
whether he has changed his mind abont the importance of the 
American farmer getting an American price instead of a Euro- 
pean price for his products? 

Mr. NYE. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator hold that the Farm Board 
can segregate the surplus and stand the loss on it? 

Mr. NYE. I think the Farm Board has clearly in mind the 
program that is to be followed of segregating out and disposing 
of the surplus so we may have for the American farmer an 
American market for the balance of his products. 

Mr. NORBECK. I like the Senator’s enthusiasm, but will 
the Senator point out where under the law the Farm Board 
can pay the losses on the surplus and accomplish that end? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
an interruption—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, there is no authority in the law 
for doing it, and that is the reason why I feel there should be 
some amendment to the law if the Farm Board is going to 
carry out that policy. I agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota and I am glad to find him so enthusiastic for the 
board, but I am at an entire loss to understand how the board, 
with the policy which has been outlined, can protect the farmer 
against the surplus in this country unless it is the policy to go 
out and buy up the surplus and hold it for a high market and 
then sell it in the European market. In my judgment, we will 
never in the world be able to materially help the wheat farm- 
ers of the country who raise a surplus of wheat until that 
kind of an organization is set up. The act does not give any 
authority to the board to do that sort of thing, I am sure. 

Mr. NYE. I appreciate the point made by both the Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator from Montana. I have 
given up the notion that the only sure and effective course to 
follow is some such theory as that advanced in the form of 
the equalization fee as embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
but that does not say that without such a piece of machinery 
there are not more improvements to be afforded the American 
farmer in the administration of the law which we enacted last 
spring. I repeat what I have said before, that if the Farm 
Board can succeed in eliminating from the marketing machinery 
of the country that crowd of leeches and tyrants who have 
caused all the misery to American agriculture out in our section 
of the country during the more recent years, it will have accom- 
plished a wonderfully worth-while thing. 

Mr. NORBECK. Instead of using the adjectives “ wonder- 
fully worth while,” will the Senator reduce it to dollars and 
cents? Will it bring 1 cent or a half a cent or 2 cents? 

Mr. NYE. It will mean many cents per bushel. 

Mr, NORBECK. ‘There go some more generalities. The 
tariff on wheat is 42 cents a bushel, and yet neither the Farm 
Board nor the Senator from North Dakota holds out any hope 
whatever that the American farmer will get an American price 
for his grain. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from South Dakota goes right back 
to the argument upon which I am in agreement with him, 
namely, that under the equalization fee we would have and 
would know a definite return that was available for the farmer; 
but we have not got the equalization fee. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; and if the Senator keeps up this propa- 
ganda that the farmers are going to get justice under this act 
we will be delayed further in getting the equalization fee. 

Mr. NYE. I regret exceedingly that the Senator from South 
Dakota takes that position. Here is my position: In the be- 
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ginning I doubted, as I said in my remarks, the sincerity of 
the Farm Board. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have never doubted it. 

Mr. NYE. I have held my mind open and I am ready to-day, 
when I see the Farm Board doing what I feel is the right 
thing and the only thing and the one thing to do, to speak a 
word in approval of what they are doing at an hour when 
all they are hearing is the damnation of the grain trade which 
has caused our people and our friends in the Northwest the 
great bulk of their misery in the days gone by. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have never criticized the Farm Board. 
The Senator is getting me wrong in one respect. I am speaking 
of the limitations of the law. Let us not confuse people as to 
that fact. 

Mr. NYE. I am in agreement with the Senator from South 
Dakota on that point. I hope I may not have confused the 
people with relation to what can be done under the act. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Farm Board is doing what the 
Senator said they are attempting to do, then I think Mr. Legge 
is entitled to credit for doing it, and I think he is entitled to 
the support of the Members of Congress. The only point I am 
trying to make is that I am inclined to think from my observa- 
tion of the act that if he is going to carry out the policy which 
he is attempting to carry out, and I hope he will, there ought 
to be some amendment to the act so that it will not be possible 
soe anyone to break up or stop what he is doing and attempting 

0. 

Mr. NTE. The Senator is not ready to say that the Farm 
Board is not contemplating or is contemplating asking for that 
added legislation, is he? Does the Senator from Montana have 
any reason to believe that the Farm Board is contemplating 
asking for that legislation? 

Mr. WHEELER. I could not say, I am sure, whether they 
are or not. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other pu 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to present a report from the Committee on the Library and 
ask for its consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the Senator 
can not yield for that purpose without yielding the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want to yield the floor. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is about to move 
a recess until half past 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. I do 
not think it is fair at all to do that. The last time we met at 
half past 10 in the morning there were just nine Senators pres- 
ent to listen to the prayer, and it took two roll calls to develop 
a quorum. It was 10 minutes of 11 before a quorum was ob- 
tained, and at 11 o'clock there were just 17 Senators in their 
seats. We have not a quorum here now. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 5, 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me also suggest that we are to have a 
meeting of the Interstate Commerce Committee to hear Mr. 
Young on the radio bill to-morrow morning, beginning at half 
past 10 o’clock. Practically every member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee wants to be there, and we can not very 
well be there and at the same time be here in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to interfere with that com- 
mittee meeting. The committee meeting can be held to-morrow 
morning. But, Mr. President, we have not had a vote to-day. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I am interested in the discussion of the 
wool schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be a quorum call to-morrow morn- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND, No, Mr. President, I do not yield for that 
purpose. There is not a quorum here now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me te 
submit a request? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Ohio after the Senator from New York has 
concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not yet concluded. I rose to my 
feet with the intention of suggesting the absence of a quorum, 
I do not want to do that at this late hour in the afternoon. 
If the Senator from Utah will ask to recess until 12 o'clock 
noon to-morrow, I shall have no objection; but it is not fair at 
all, either to him or the rest of us, to ask us to meet at an 
earlier hour. There have been many times to-day when there 
were only 9 or 10 Senators in the Chamber. I was here all 
day and I know the Senator from Utah was here all day. 
These are matters of importance which are before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not had a yote to-day—not a single 
vote. The whole day has gone by without having a vote. I am 
not complaining. I am not asking any Senator not to speak if 
he wants to do so, but I do think if we should be in session 
from 11 until 5.30 o’clock we would not be overdoing the matter 
at all. Let us get this tariff legislation through. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Utah thinks that half 
an hour is of some value I am willing to agree to meet at 11.30 
o'clock to-morrow. It will probably take until 12 o'clock to get 
a quorum. We have wasted hardly a minute to-day. We have 
had discussion of a very important subject. The debate has 
been confined exclusively to the subject in hand. I do not think 
the Senator from Utah has the right even to feel that a moment 
of time has been wasted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not feel that any 
time has been wasted, and he did not say so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very happy indeed to join the 
Senator in his request if he will agree to recess until 11.30 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to appeal to the Senate that we try 
meeting at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning and see if we can not 
get along somewhat better. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator does not want to have the 
absence of a quorum suggested now, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is neccssary at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
New York that if we are going to get anywhere with the tariff 
bill before the holidays we should sit longer hours. We have 
the Muscle Shoals question that is going to come up very shortly. 
I think we should meet at 10.30 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we now have before us a 
general revision of the tariff law. I am advised that every time 
we have had such a revision it has taken months of time on the 
part of the Senate to do its work. We are not doing any 
unusual thing. We are not wasting any more time or consum- 
ing any more time than has been wasted or consumed in the 
past. 

If the matter of tax revision had been limited, as the Presi- 
dent suggested, to agriculture and just a few other items instead 
of the 21,000 items now contained in the bill, we could have 
finished its consideration before Christmas. But we are not 
going to finish this bill before the Ist of March; there is not any 
use imagining for a moment that we are. So why do we not go 
about our work in the regular way? We all have duties in our 
offices; we have departmental work; we have our correspondence 
to take care of; we have our committee work. It is not right 
that we should set aside everything to come here and spend all 
of our time in this Chamber. 

I come from the greatest industrial State in the Union; there 
is no representative of that State upon the Finance Committee; 
there has been no opportunity to give consideration to many 
questions involved in the tariff bill from the standpoint of New 
York ; and, so far as I am concerned, I insist upon my right, as 
every Senator does, to debate these questions, to give them con- 
sideration, and to attempt to impress any views that I may have 
upon the Senate. The Senator from Utah does not question 
that at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I feel that we ought not to come here at 
an unusual hour in the morning; we ought to carry on our work 
just as we do during the regular session, and, in the course of 
time, we will finish our labors and go home, as we ought to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from New 
York will consent to the request of the Senator from Utah. 
Temporarily, at least, let us try what he suggests. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let us try it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, Mr. President, that conditions are 
not quite the same just now as they ordinarily are. We have 
practically nothing before us except the tariff bill. The House 
has sent us over no bills which require committee action. We 
have very little legislation pending at this time except the tariff 
bill, and I think we can get along very well meeting at 11 o’clock 
for the present. After a while it may be that we will want to 
meet a little later. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in reply to what the Sena- 
tor has said, it so happens that the wool schedule is a matter 
of great concern to my State. I do not care to put it on per- 
sonal grounds, but I do not like to come here at 10 or 11 o'clock 
in the morning and stay here all day, and yet I feel that I am 
not protecting my State unless I am here to hear the debate and 
know what is going on. I know it is not fair to the Senator 
from North Carolina, to the Senator from Utah, and to the 
Senator from Indiana to ask them to come here and stay all 
day. We will accomplish just exactly as much if we observe 
the regular order of the Senate—conyene at 12 o'clock, and con- 
tinue our deliberations until half past 5 or 6 o'clock. I hope 
the Senator from Utah will take that view of it. It is not fair 
to any of us to drag us here in the morning and keep us here 
until this time, or until even a later hour. 

19 0 5 Mr. President, does the Senator object 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not object to the re- 
quest. Let us try meeting at 11 o'clock and see if we can not 
make progress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us proceed for a few days meeting at 11 
o'clock, anyway. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not going to hold out 
against the leaders of the Senate, but I do protest, in the name 
of the health and welfare of the Members of this body. It is 
not decent, it is not right to let the long sessions continue day 
after day and week after week, and my conscience would not 
permit me to acquiesce without making a vigorous protest. The 
very Senators who are asking for earlier daily meetings, and 
urging them, are those of all others in the Senate who have no 
business to urge them. They are sacrificing their own highest 
welfare by insisting upon long sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us try meeting at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. COPELAND. However, those Senators are grown men; 
they are 21 and free, and if they want to do that, so far as I am 
concerned I can come at 8 o'clock and stay until midnight. So 
I will let the request go through, so far as I am concerned, for 
or ga At least we have gained half an hour by the 
protest. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator from New York. 

MOUNT VERNON BOULEVARD 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report back 
favorably without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
91) to amend sections 8 and 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance 
of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Poto- 
mac River and Washington.” 

Mr. President, during the last Congress there was passed by 
unanimous vote a bill providing authority to construct the Mount 
Vernon Boulevard. It has been discovered that the law of Vir- 
ginia which was cited in that statute was the old law instead 
of the more recent law, and the work is being tied up on that 
account. The joint resolution now reported proposes to amend 
the law by citing the correct law of Virginia. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I inquire of the Senator if he thinks it will 
lead to any debate? 

Mr. FHSS. I think it will require not a word of debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it shall lead to debate, I will have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial 
highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac Riyer at Washington,” 
approved May 23, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 721, 722), be, and the same 


hereby is, amended by the addition of the following language: “and 
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to make such lands which would be in harmony with the District of 
Columbia river and harbor plan of the War Department, pursuant to 
the act of July 18, 1918.” 

Sec. 2. That section 4 of said act be, and the same hereby is, 
amended by striking out that part of said section which reads: “ When- 
ever it becomes necessary to acquire by condemnation proceedings any 
lands in the State of Virginia for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act, such proceedings shall conform to the laws of 
said State now in force in reference to Federal condemnation proceed- 
ings,” and by substituting in lieu thereof the following: “ Whenever it 
becomes necessary to acquire by condemnation proceedings any lands in 
the State of Virginia for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, such proceedings shall conform as near as may be to the pro- 
ceedings authorized by chapter 472 of the 1928 acts of the General 
Assembly of Virginia (acts of the 1928 General Assembly of Virginia, 
pp. 1228-1230), empowering the State highway commissioner of Vir- 
ginia to condemn lands for State highway purposes: Provided further, 
That in addition to the exercise of the power of eminent domain as 
hereinbefore provided, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to enter upon and take possession of such lands and rights of way as he 
may deem necessary for the purposes of this act and to proceed with the 
construction of such highway over and through such lands without 
having first condemned the same: Provided, however, That within 60 
days after taking possession of such lands and rights of way, if the 
United States and the owner or owners thereof have been unable to 
agree upon just compensation therefor, condemnation proceedings shall 
be instituted as hereinabove provided: Provided further, That if title 
to any lands or interest therein, required for the purposes of this act, 
is claimed by the United States and by other persons or corporations 
and the controversy between the United States and such persons or cor- 
porations as to the ownership of such lands threatens delay in the con- 
struction or completion of said highway, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to enter upon and take possession of such lands, 
title to which is in dispute between the United States and others, and 
to proceed with the construction of the highway over and through the 
same, while appropriate proceedings to determine the true ownership 
of such lands are pending: And provided further, That if such lands are 
finally adjudged not to belong to the United States, the owners thereof 
shall be entitled to recover from the United States just compensation for 
their lands taken for the purposes of this act, by proceeding in accord- 
ance with provisions of the act of March 3, 1887, commonly known as 
the Tucker Act.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair), as in 
executive session, laid before the Senate sundry executive mes- 
sages from the President of the United States, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 


SANTA CLAUS AND CHRISTMAS—THOUGHTS OF SENATOR HEFLIN 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a beautiful tribute to Santa Claus 
and Christmas by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. I 
am sure that this very expressive and eloquent picture of the 
scenes of childhood on Christmas eve will be greatly enjoyed by 
everyone who has the good fortune to read it. I should like to 
have the paper inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be inserted 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR J. THOMAS HEFLIN TALKS OF SANTA CLAUS 

Last night as I sat musing on the days when I, as a little boy, was 
filled with joy at the approach of Christmas, I saw the curtain go up 
on the stage of my childhood and the scenes of my youthtime at Christ- 
mas in all thelr pristine glory passed vividly before me. Out in the 
space from somewhere, I could hear again once familiar voices singing: 


Where is now the merry party 
I remember long ago, 
Laughing round the Christmas fire, 
Brightened by its ruddy glow.” 


Once back in the dreamland of childhood, I saw Christmas Eve come 
again, and I saw little children with smiling faces and merriment 
sparkling in their eyes as I listened again to the music of their cheerful 
voices. It was the night when the matter-of-fact things of this busy 
old world were put aside and thousands of little children were radiant 
and happy in the promises and prophecies of Christmas Eve. As the 
grown folks witnessed the supreme joy that was ours, I seemed to hear 
them singing as of yore: 


“Backward, turn backward, 
O time in your flight; 
Make me a child again 
Just for to-night.” 
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And on Christmas Eve, day of blessed memory, I could see and hear 
again groups of little children talking about the things they wanted 
Santa Claus to bring them. Christmas Eve day, with all of its hopes 
and eager expectations, was a long, long day. And as I gazed upon the 
stage of my childhood with its Christmas Eve setting, I saw again the 
gloaming fade into twilight, and twilight deepen into darkness, and 
later in the evening when supper was over, I heard my mother in whis- 
pered accents saying, “ You had better go to bed and go to sleep, if you 
want Santa Claus to bring you something to-night.” 

Going to bed was easy, but going to sleep was a hard and difficult 
thing. Our childish minds would wander and revel in the fields of 
fancy until at last sleep kissed down our weary eyelids and we drifted 
into slumberland and dreamed dreams of dear old Santa Claus. There 
was a pleasing thrill and a joy indescribable when we awoke at day- 
break on Christmas morning. Just as soon as we could see we leaped 
out of bed and ran over to where our woolen socks and stockings were 
hanging, and we stood enraptured at the sight of their bulging sides, 
and then danced with delight as we admired and enjoyed our highly 
prized gifts from Santa Claus of wonderland. There was a rainbow- 
colored tin horn, or a French harp, a pack of firecrackers, red-striped 
stick candy, a little sack of nuts, a glossy red apple, and a luscious 
orange that looked like a globe of gold; and raisins of such exquisite 
flavor and sweetness that we knew they grew in the balnrbreathing 
vineyards of God. 

The coming of these gracious gifts and the joy that they produced 
were beautifully and tenderly associated with the birthtime of Jesus, 
and we were told that He was the friend of children and that it was 
He who said, “ Suffer little children to come unto Me, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The coming of Santa Claus was not only a season of rejoicing for 
the children, it was an important occasion helpful in many ways. 
Weeks before Christmas the influence of Santa Claus could be seen and 
felt in the pious look and much-improved conduct of the youth of every 
community in the country. It gave us something novel and pleasant 
to think about and dream about in the kingdom of childhood. It 
developed and strengthened the youthful imagination, and, all in all, it 
brought a joy and gladness into childbood that could come from no 
other source, 

My thrilling and joyous experience as a little boy with Santa Claus 
on Christmas Eve night is one of the happiest recollections of my 
childhood. I am the staunch friend and advocate of Santa Claus, and 
if I had my way about it, I would have him unlock the doors of his 
mysterious old treasure house in wonderland and carry gifts on Christ- 
mas Eve night to every little boy and girl in Alabama. And I would 
bid him visit the homes of all the children of the country. 


ITALY AND THE VATICAN 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington 
Sunday Star of December 8, 1929, entitled “Italy and the 
Vatican.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From Washington Sunday Star, December 8, 1929} 
ITALY AND THE VATICAN 


On Thursday last, for the first time in history, a King of Italy called 
upon the Pope of Rome. A few hours later Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, returned at the Quirinal Palace the visit just paid 
at the Vatican by Victor Emmanuel and his consort, Queen Helena. 
The exchange of respects was the outward public token of the Lateran 
treaties which settled “the Roman question“ earlier in the year—an 
accord which ended the difficulties between the Holy See and the House 
of Savoy. When their Italian majesties paid homage to His Holiness, 
Pius XI, in the papal throne room the world was witness to the finale 
of a politico-religious drama of generations’ standing. 

Though he had no personal part In the events of December 5 in the 
newly created “ Vatican State,“ Signor Mussolini was, of course, the 
spiritus rector of the whole epoch-marking occasion. Virtually ever 
since II Duce mounted the throne of authority in Italy relations with 
the Roman Catholic Church have bulked conspicuously in his pro- 
gram. Now and then he has not appeared to be actuated by any 
aggressive friendliness toward the papacy, but within the past year 
Mussolini initiated negotiations which were destined to lead to an 
Italo-Vatican reconciliation. The Pope was granted far-reaching sov- 
ereign rights within his own, though limited, domain. 

Outstripping the achievement of such independence and temporal 
power, from the Holy See's standpoint, and undoubtedly from Italy's 
standpoint as well, is the cessation of long latent hostilities between 
the Italian Government and the House of Savoy, on the one hand, and 
the Roman Church, on the other. Events which have just taken place 
on the Tiber are designed to solidify and perpetuate the new era of 
peace and tranquillity ushered in by the Lateran accord. 

One of the further signs of the amicable times is the circumstance 
that henceforward newly ordained Italian princes of ‘he Catholic 
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Church, like cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, are to swear fealty to 
the King of Italy, along with their oaths of allegiance to the Pope 
of Rome. A beginning in that significant direction was made on 
Thursday, when the new Archbishop of Salerno and the new Bishop of 
Ruvo vowed their loyalty to Victor Emmanuel. 


FASCIST TERRORISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New Leader 
of New York, of the issue of December 7, 1929, entitled“ De 
Martino Explains.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New Leader, December 7, 1929] 
DE MARTINO “ EXPLAINS ” 


Mussolini's ambassador—Italy has no ambassadors, as that nation is 
a slave state ruled by bandits—last week said that the charges of Fascist 
terrorism in the United States are “lies.” He added that “ Critics of 
Fascimo are tools of bolshevistic propaganda.” 

De Martino knows very well that the trade-union movement and the 
socialist movement of the world, as well as hundreds of thousands of 
journalists, authors, scientists, and other eminent men who are not 
communists, are opposed to everything represented by Fascism. Marcus 
Duffield, who wrote the article in Harpers revealing Fascist activities 
is this country, is not a communist. Other contributors to American 
magazines who have bared the black soul of Fascism are not com- 
munists. 

De Martino’s answer itself is in need of explanation, as it ayoids 
the issue instead of meeting it. About the time that he made it his 
chief told his tools in the Italian chamber that they are not permitted 
to criticize government policies. Having marched to power and con- 
stituted themselves as the only party that can nominate candidates, 
the Fascist bandits in office are themselves told to be rubber stamps 
and to accept what Mussolini tells them. 

We submit that the movement that is capable of ruling with clubs and 
castor oil is capable of reaching its dirty and blood-stained hands into 
the affairs of other nations. The United States Senate owes a solemn 
duty to investigate this thing. If it does the job thoroughly, Martino 
will be sent home and no other Fascist brigand will be received at 
Washington. 


MASONS AND CATHOLICS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an article from the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Herald, of November 17. 1929, entitled “ Masons and 
Catholics Irreconcilable as Before.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxoonb, as follows: 


{From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald, November 17, 1929] 


MASONS AND CATHOLICS IRRECONCILABLE AS BEFORE—HARTFoRD CATH- 
oLics HEAR THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHURCH AND ORDER Ex- 
PLAINED IN FULL DETAIL BY REV. CHARLES MCCARTHY, oF Sr. 
ANTHONY’S CHURCH 


Charging that American Masonry was condemned by the Catholic 
Church because of its anti-Romanist propaganda, Rev. Charles Mc- 
Carthy, of St. Anthony's Church, Hartford, in an address Monday night 
to an audience made up of the members of the Council of Catholic 
Men and Women, in the Catholic Community House, on Washington 
Avenue, declared that Masonry and the Catholic Church were irrecon- 
cilable. 

“American Masonry and Roman Catholicism exist in everyday Ameri- 
can life as friendly enemies,” said Father McCarthy, “for American 
Catholics, as a general rule, live in peace with neighbors and business 
associates who are Masons, But every now and again a Catholic plans 
to join a Masonic lodge, or Mason wishes to enter the Catholic Church, 
or a Catholic girl wants to marry a Mason, or a Catholic Mason dies 
and his family goes to the parish priest to arrange for a funeral mass 
and then the trouble begins. 

“The bride elect, the prospective Mason, the would-be Catholic, or the 
anxious widow immediately come into collision with a hostile organiza- 
tion, and that organization is the Roman Catholie Church. She declares 
herself the irreconcilable enemy of Masonry. Catholic men are told 
not to join the Masons; Catholic women are warned not to marry 
Masons; Catholics who have joined the Masons are refused a Catholic 
funeral. To the average citizen it looks like wanton boldness and 
aggression, Why should there be this bitter hostility between the 
Catholic Church and the Masonry? 


THE ANSWER 


“The answer of the average man to the question, ‘Who started it 
all?’ will no doubt be based on his general impressions. He is aware 
that the Catholic Church has repeatedly forbidden her children to be- 
come Masons. He probably traces this prohibition to some unjustifiable 
suspicion in the minds of the church authorities, or to some vague and 
ancient dispute that has no practical application here and now in our 
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American life. Or he may believe that the Catholic Church has been 
nursing a grudge in France and Italy for several generations and is 
now trying to take it out on Masonry in the United States. Thus it 
seems as if harmless Masons who, like good Americans, try to live on 
friendly terms with all their neighbors are being subjected to an unrea- 
sonable discrimination. 

“Naturally the Masons feel bewildered, if they are eligible bachelors, 
why can't they marry Catholic girls? Why can’t they join the Catholic 
Church if they so desire? Why can't they invite their Catholic friends 
to join the lodge? And why can't those friends be buried from a Catho- 
lic Chureh after death? The apparent answer to all these questions is: 
Because Catholic ecclesiastical authorities are intolerant. It looks like 
another proof that the Catholic people are priest ridden and their lead- 
ers are petty tyrants, unfamiliar with American conditions and spirit 
of good fellowship. 


CONDEMNED BY POPES 


“What are the facts in the Roman church's official condemnation of 
Masonry? Eight different Popes in 17 different pronouncements and 
at least 6 different local councils in North America have fulminated 
against Masonry. The earliest condemnation of secret societies by the 
church took place 190 years ago, just 21 years after the organization of 
the first grand lodge. From that date to this, as noted above, the 
ecclesiastical authorities have repeatedly condemned the Masons and 
similar secret organizations. The condemnation of 1738 mentioned spe- 
cifically only the Masons and the Carbonari, but in 1894 to the list of 
Societies forbidden by name were added the Odd Fellows, the Sons of 
Temperance, and the Knights of Pythias. 

“How can the Catholic Church offer a valid excuse for such fierce 
hostility to the Masons is a question on the lips of many Catholics and 
Masons. There is nothing in Masonry to offend the religious sense, 
Masonic assemblies give the Bible a place of honor; they invoke the 
Creator with respect; Masons support many charities of their own and 
subscribe generously to the religious and philanthropic works of the 
Knights of Columbus. Their organization is a distinct boon and benefit 
to the community. Masons of high degree affirm that in Masonic assem- 
blies they have never heard a single word spoken against either religion 
or social order. 


MANY MASONS NOT ANTAGONISTIC 


“Large numbers of Masons, especially in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, show no antagonism toward the Christian religion or the Catholic 
Church. They are honorable men and good citizens who have joined 
the Masons mainly for social or business reasons. They vigorously re- 
sist the effort of Masonic leaders to enroll Masonry in the campaign 
against parochial schools and in similar crusades. It is with perfect 
sincerity that these men resent the attitude of the church toward their 
organization. But Catholic writers claim that these friendly and benevo- 
lent Masons are usually not at all interested in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Masonry. They are not familiar with its history and, as a 
rule, do not read the publications which interpret Masonic ideals. That 
helps to explain why the average good-natured Mason can not for the 
life of him understand the church’s condemnation of his order, 


THE CATHOLIC SIDE 


“From many sources available to everyone, it is easy to learn the 
Catholic side of the case. Let us review the chief points submitted for 
consideration of the Catholic writers is that Masonry tends to become a 
rival religion of Christianity. It is a sort of organized unsectarianism, 
presenting a philosophy of life, possessing temples, altars, and a ritual, 
teaching a creed and a moral code. In its early stages it was largely 
inspired by the rationalism of the day; and it professes to represent a 
sort of primitive religion in which all men agree—a marked contrast to 
the Catholic idea of Christian revelation. This was the chief ground on 
which it was condemned in 1738 and still remains an objection—espe- 
cially since the intervening years show that apostasy has often followed 
hard upon entrance into a Masonic lodge. 


LATIN MASONRY VIOLENT 


“Another reason for the Catholic attitude is found in the injuries 
actually inflicted on the church by organized Masonry. So far as the 
foreign countries are concerned, the situation is too well known to 
need description. Latin Masonry has violently attacked the church 
wherever and whenever possible. It achieved the confiscation of church 
property and the enactment of anti-Catholic agitations in Italy, France, 
and Portugal. The Grand Orient boasts that recent anti-Catholic 
agitations in Spain, Mexico, South America, and the Philippines were 
the work of Masons. In a word, Latin Masonry has practically pro- 
war on the Catholic Church, 

It is true that the policy of Latin Masonry would not be tolerated 
an instant by the great bulk of the American Masonic fraternity. It 
is equally true, however, that constant efforts are being made to 


tighten the bonds between American and European Masonry. The 
two following statements can hardly be questioned: 
1. Despite communications and schism within the order, there 


does exist a certain degree of unity and of fellowship among Masons 
all over the world. 
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“2. The ultimate aims of organized Masonry are kept secret, not 
only from the outside world but also from a great multitude of the 
Masonie brethren, and care is taken to deceive the members in the 
lower degrees. Now in America it is precisely those admitted to the 
higher degrees who have been most violent in their attacks on the 
Catholie Church, 

INCOMPLETE SUMMARY 

“These preceding words present a brief and very incomplete sum- 
mary of the testimony adduced by Catholic writers. It will, however, 
serve to place the listener in a position to give a verdict. Setting 
aside all questions of the intrinsic merits of the disputants, he can, 

at least, determine who is responsible for the irreconcilable antagonism 
between the Catholic Church and Masonry. Are the Masons to blame? 
To answer “no” would be to censure the Catholic Church for having 
recognized a fact which is notorious, namely, that in principle and in 
deed Masonry is opposed to Catholicism. The average American will 
not blame the church for doing that. Once he has learned the facts, 
he will say that the Catholie Church has done only what it has a 
perfect right to do, according to the universally recognized right of 
self-defense and the American standard of fair play. To the Catholic 
Church such a verdict will be eminently satisfactory.” 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 10, 1929, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate December 9 (leg- 
islative day of December 4), 1929 
SECRETARY or WAR 
Patrick Jay Hurley, of Oklahoma, to be Secretary of War. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


William T. Turner, of Georgia, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

Donald R. Heath, of Kansas, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 6 and a consul, to be a secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America. 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 


Heinrich A. Pickert, of Detroit, Mich., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 38, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., to fill an existing vacancy. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Walter E. Corwin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the first district of New York, in place of 
Warren G. Price. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 


Capt. William Cotman Whitmore, Medical Corps, from April 
6, 1929. 

Capt, Edward Lane Moore, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 

Capt. Charles Augustus Pfeffer, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 

Capt. Francis Elwood Weatherby, Medical Corps, from April 
16, 1929. 

Capt. Robert Launcelot Tebbitt, Medical Corps, from May 
30, 1929. 

Capt. Richard Henry Eanes, Medical Corps, from May 31, 
1929. 

Capt. Andrew William Smith, Medical Corps, from June 1, 
1929. 

Capt. James Wesley Duckworth, Medical Corps, from June 1, 
1929. 

Capt. Henry Edgar Keely, Medical Corps, from June 1, 1929. 

Capt. Ralph Hayward Simmons, Medical 8 from June 1, 
1929. 

Capt. James Brent Anderson, Medical Corps, “from June 2, 
1929. 

Capt. Jarrett Matthew Huddleston, Medical Corps, from June 
2, 1929. 

Capt. Albert Bowen, Medical Corps, from June 3, 1929. 

Capt. Louis Archie Milne, Medical Corps, from June 3, 1929. 

Capt. John Pierce Beeson, Medical Corps, from June 3, 1929. 

Capt. Howard Tilghman Wickert, Medical Corps, from June 
7. 1929. 
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oe Harold Paine Sawyer, Medical Corps, from June 13, 


14 25 Frederic Hamilton Thorne, Medical Corps, from June 
jee James Roy Hudnall, Medical Corps, from June 14, 
1 9295. George Joseph Schirch, Medical Corps, from June 14, 


Capt. Reeve Turner, Medical Corps, from June 15, 1929. 

Capt. Reginald Ducat, Medical Corps, from June 16, 1929. 

Capt. Fred Earl Hickson, Medical Corps, from June 16, 1929. 
2 John Andrews Rogers, Medical Corps, from June 18. 

Capt. Alexander Mileau, jr., Medical Corps, from June 18, 
1929 


Capt. Guy Blair Denit, Medical Corps, from June 18, 1929. 
Capt. Charles Rice Lanahan, Medical Corps, from June 20, 
1929. 
oa Read Benedict Harding, Medical Corps, from June 21, 
1 


Capt. Lowyd Whitcombe Ballantyne, Medical Corps, from 

June 26, 1929. 
— 5 William John Miehe, Medical Corps, from July 1, 
1929. 
ae Thomas Grant Tousey, Medical Corps, from July 14, 
1929. 

Capt. Edwin Forrest Shaffer, Medical Corps, from July 15, 
1929. 8 
— Harrison Horton Fisher, Medical Corps, from July 15, 
1 


Pari Joseph Richards Shelton, Medical Corps, from July 
Capt. Charles August Stammel, Medical Corps, from July 15, 
1 apt: Stanley Gibson Odom, Medical Corps, from July 16, 
Capt. John Marion Stanley, Medical Corps, from July 17, 1929. 
Capt. Robert Keith Simpson, Medical Corps, from July 17, 
Oant, Don Guernsey Hilldrup, Medical Corps, from July 17, 


Capt. Paul Henry Streit, Medical Corps, from July 18, 1929. 
oa Earle Douglass Quinnell, Medical Corps, from July 18, 
1 4 
auk Frank McAlpin Moose, Medical Corps, from July 18, 
1929. 
oe Emory Howard Gist, Medical Corps, from July 18, 
1 


1 Capt. Arthur Raymond Gaines, Medical Corps, from July 19, 

Capt. Lewis Edwin Joel Browne, Medical Corps, from July 
19, 1 

Capt. Charles Barle Brenn, Medical Corps, from July 19, 1929. 

ae Frederick Arthur Blesse, Medical Corps, from July 19, 
1929. 

Capt. Henry Earl Fraser, Medical Corps, from July 19, 1929. 
Mees Douglas Hamilton Mebane, Medical Corps, from July 
19, 5 

FEEN James Archibald Orbison, Medical Corps, from July 
20, 19 

Capt. James Claude Kimbrough, Medical Corps, from July 20, 
1929, 

Capt. John Jay Moore, Medical Corps, from July 21, 1929. 

Capt. Harold Dana Rogers, Medical Corps, from July 21, 1929. 

Capt. Carl William Shaffer, Medical Corps, from July 21, 1929. 
ont Alfred Robert Thomas, jr., Medical Corps, from July 23, 
1929. 

Capt. Logan Mitchel Weaver, Medical Corps, from July 24, 
1929. 


Capt, Charles Edward Sima, Medical Corps, from July 25, 
1929. 

Capt. Lyle Charles White, Medical Corps, from July 25, 1929. 

Capt. Frank Walker Young, Medical Corps, from July 25, 1929. 

Capt. Roy Farrington Brown, Medical Corps, from July 25, 
1929. 

Capt. Richard Turberville Arnest, Medical Corps, from July 25, 
1929. 


Capt. Charles Levi Maxwell, Medical Corps, from July 27, 1929. 
Capt. William Love Starnes, Medical Corps, from July 28, 
1929. i 
Capt. Orlando Jefferson Posey, Medical Corps, from July 28, 
1929. 
Capt. Levy Steven Johnson, Medical Corps, from July 28, 1929. 
Capt. Daniel Franklin, Medical Corps, from July 29, 1929. 
Capt. Clive Paul Mueller, Medical Corps, from July 30, 1929. 


1929 
Capt. Edwin Howerton Roberts, Medical Corps, from July 31, 
1929. 


Capt. Arthur Howard Nylen, Medical Corps, from July 31, 
1929, 

Capt. William Walker McCaw, Medical Corps, from July 31, 
1929, 


Capt. Allan Wilson Dawson, Medical Corps, from August 1, 


Capt. Anthony Joseph Vadala, Medical Corps, from August 1, 
1929. 

Capt. William Archdall Boyle, Medical Corps, from August 1, 
1929. 

Capt. Paul Maxwell Neuman Kyle, Medical Corps, from Au- 
gust 1, 1929. 

Capt. Myron Parkhill Rudolph, Medical Corps, from August 2, 
1929. 
Capt. Patrick Sarsfield Madigan, Medical Corps, from August 
2, 1929. 

Capt. William Cramer Pollock, Medical Corps, from August 2, 
1929. 


Capt. Louis Martin Field, Medical Corps, from August 2, 1929. 

Capt. Ottis Lee Graham, Medical Corps, from August 4, 1929. 

Capt. William Scott Dow, Medical Corps, from August 4, 1929. 

Capt. John Glenwood Knauer, Medical Corps, from August 5, 
1929. 

Capt, Moutreville Alfred St. Peter, Medical Corps, from Au- 
gust 7, 1929. 

Capt. Fabian Lee Pratt, Medical Corps, from August 7, 1929. 

Capt. Harry Baldwin Gantt, Medical Corps, from August 8, 
1929. 

Capt. Daniel Bascom Faust, Medical Corps, from August 8, 
1929. 

Capt. Wilmer Clayton Dreibelbies, Medical Corps, from August 
8, 1929, ; 

Capt. William Jobn Burdell, Medical Corps, from August 9, 
1929. 

Capt. Maxwell Gordon Keeler, Medical Corps, from August 9, 
1929. 

Capt. Harold Vincent Raycroft, Medical Corps, from August 
9, 1929. 

Capt. Hugh William Mahon, Medical Corps, from August 12, 
1929. 


Capt. Wayne Roscoe Beardsley, Medical Corps, from August 
13, 1929. 

Capt. William Eli MeCormack, Medical Corps, from August 
13. 1929 


Capt. Thomas Harold Reagan, Medical Corps, from August 14, 
yt Sam Hardeman, Medical Corps, from August 14, 1929. 

Capt. Morgan Clint Berry, Medical Corps, from August 14, 
1 8 5 Eli Edwin Brown, Medical Corps, from August 17, 
oe Ralph Elmer Curti, Medical Corps, from August 20, 
"Capt Marvin Chester Pentz, Medical Corps, from August 21, 
. John Ignatius Meagher, Medical Corps, from August 25. 


Capt. Eugen Gottfried Reinartz, Medical Corps, from August 
9 Shirley Quincy Elmore, Medical Corps, from August 26, 
Wk Albert Glenn Kinberger, Medical Corps, from August 26, 
145 Wilbur Gibson Jenkins, Medical Corps, from August 26, 


Capt. Victor Newcomb Meddis, Medical Corps, from August 
27, 1929, 

Capt. Verner Trenary Scott, Medical Corps, from August 27, 
1929. 

Capt. Edwin Raymond Strong, Medical Corps, from August 27, 
1929. 


Capt. Leroy Dilmore Soper, Medical Corps, from August 28, 
1929. 

Capt. Thomas Morris Chaney, Medical Corps, from August 
29, 1929. 

Capt. Cleve Carrington Odom, Medical Corps, from August 
29, 1929. 

Capt. William Alexander Smith, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1929. 

Capt. George 
1, 1929. 

Capt. William Humes Houston, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. 


Earl Hesner, Medical Corps, from September 
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Capt. Edwin Leland Brackney, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 3, 1929. 

Capt. Frank Paul Strome, Medical Corps, from September 
4, 1929. 

Capt. Edward Jones Strickler, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 5, 1929. 
å Capt. Frank William Pinger, Medical Corps, from September 

1929, 
oe Capt. Aubrey Kenna Brown, Medical Corps, from September 


Capt. Daniel Currie Campbell, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1929. 

Capt. John Leonard Meddaugh, Medical Corps, 
tember 6, 1929. 
PENEN Kirk Patrick Mason, Medical Corps, from 

Capt. Neely Cornelius Mashburn, Medical Corps, 
tember 6, 1929. 

Capt. Charles Booth Spruit, Medical Corps, from 
6, 1929, 

Capt. John Shackelford Gibson, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1929. 

Capt. John Dawson Roswell Woodworth, Medical Corps, from 
September 6, 1929. 

Capt. Lucius Featherstone Wright, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1929. 

Capt. Perey Daniel Moulton, Medical Corps, from September 


6, 1929. 
8 Henry Samuel Cole, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1 


Capt. Fred Oscar Stone, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929 


from Sep- 
September 
from Sep- 
September 


Capt. Herbert Hall Price, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929, 

Capt. William Elijah Moore Devers, Medical Corps, from 
September 6, 1929. 

Capt. William Monroe White, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. 

Capt. Jose Canellas Carballeira, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1929. 

Capt. Samuel Elkan Brown, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. 
. Ralph Duffy, Medical Corps, from September 6, 1929. 
. John Calvin Dye, Medical Corps, from September 6, 


. Clyde Clifford Johnston, Medical Corps, from September 


Capt. Ernest Farris Harrison, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. 
Capt. 
6, 1929. 
Capt. Gaston Wilder Rogers, Medical Corps, from September 


Albert Julius Treichler, Medical Corps, from September 


. William Daniel Mueller, Medical Corps, from September 
Harry Ainsworth Clark, Medical Corps, from September 


Capt. Julius Girard Newgord, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. 

Capt. 
6, 1929. 

Capt. Malcolm Cummings Grow, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1929. 

Capt. Charles Henry Haberer, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. a 

Capt. James Gustin Hall, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929. 

Capt. Henry Wells Stanley Hayes, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1929. 

Capt. Henry Mitchell Vau Hook, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1929. 

Capt. Bartlett Lockwood Shellhorn, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1929. 

Capt. Silas Walter Williams, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. 

Capt. Frank Noble Stiles, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929. 

Capt. Ross Bradley Bretz, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929. 

Capt. Everard Blackshear, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929. 

Capt. John Rutherford Herrick, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1929. 

Capt. Clarence Clinton Harvey, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber G, 1929. 


Royal Shepherd Loving, Medical Corps, fron: September 
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Capt. Shores Erastus Clinard, Medical Corps, from September 
5 Gant. Robert Cornelius Murphy, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
3 Danford Oatman, Medical Corps, from September 
2 Capt James Russell Bibighaus, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
Gant: Claude Vernon Gautier, Medical Corps, from September 
H aie Ralph Emerson Henry, Medical Corps, from September 
JJ Oorph, kee September 
“i Poe Henry Charles Johannes, Medical Corps, from September 
ý 2 5 Earl Hunter Perry, Medical Corps, from September 
2 Capt. Donald Ion Stanton, Medical Corps, from September 
` Capt. Charles Beresford Callard, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
F ER Sutton Brummette, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
e Albert Mix, Medical Corps, from September 
4 5 755 Joseph Hall Whiteley, Medical Corps, from September 
5 cane Oscar Amadeus Hansen, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
3 Harvey Asheraft, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
e cages McKay Beck, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
0 William Bartle Kenworthey, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
1 N Bell Pilsbury, Medical Corps, from September 


1929. 
apt: William Clare Porter, Medical Corps, from September 


ae David Ap Myers, Medical Corps, from September G, 
1929. 

Capt. James Bliss Owen, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929. 

Capt. Frank Cady Venn, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1929 


Capt. Milo Benjamin Dunning, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ee eo Sherman Craig, Medical Corps, from September 
8 Cape. Richmond Favour, jr. Medical Corps, from September 
er Guy David Griggs, Medical Corps, from September 6. 


Capt. Dennis William Sullivan, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
dds Walter Midkiff Crandall, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
e Edward Cramond, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
Nac Ae Thomas Gilhus, Medical Corps, from September 
Ms 5 05 Samuel L. Thorpe, Medical Corps, from September 6. 
. John Michael Weiss, Medical Corps, from. September 6, 


Capt. Frank William Romaine, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1929, 

Capt. Charles Arthur Bell, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1929. 

Capt. Lincoln Frank Putnam, Medical Corps, from September 
7 


Cent Rufus Leroy Holt, Medical Corps, from September 9, 
bt John DuBose Barnwell, Medical Corps, from September 
capt, Everett LeCompte Cook, Medical Corps, from September 
capt, Ralph Leslie Cudlipp, Medical Corps, from September 
2 1155 Virgil Heath Cornell, Medical Corps, from September 


0 Gordon Adams Clapp, Medical Corps, from September 
29, 1929. 
Capt. Joe Harold St. John, Medical Corps, from September 29, 


— 
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X ae Theodore Wallace O'Brien, Medical Corps, from October 


; wane William Charles Munly, Medical Corps, from October 1, 


1080 0 Ebner Holmes Inmon, Medical Corps, from October 3, 


gant George William Rice, Medical Corps, from October 7, 
1929. 
í . Robert James Platt, Medical Corps, from October 13, 


1 ork William Ralph Campbell, Medical Corps, from October 
1 
1 2 James Neal Williams, Medical Corps, from October 17, 


j 9955 Ernest Jackson Steves, Medical Corps, from October 26, 


Capt. Rollo Preston Bourbon, Medical Corps, from October 29. 
1929. 

Capt. John Christopher Woodland, Medical Corps, from Octo- 
ber 30, 1929. 

Capt. Brooks Collins Grant, Medical Corps, from November 10, 


1929, 
— Elmer Seth Tenney, Medical Corps, from November 13, 
1 


Capt. William Bell Foster, jr., Medical Corps, from November 
17, 1929. 

Capt. Chauncey Elmo Dovell, Medical Corps, from November 
28, 1929. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 

Col. Hugh Matthews, assistant quartermaster, to be the 
quartermaster of the Marine Corps, with rank of brigadier 
general, for a period of four years from the 26th day of De- 
cember, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. Hamilton D. South to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 6th day of November, 1929. 

Capt. Oscar R. Cauldwell to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 5th day of November, 1929. 

Capt. Arnold W. Jacobsen to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 6th day of November, 1929. 


CONFIRMATION 


Bzecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate December 9 
(legislative day of December 4), 1929 


SECRETARY OF Wan 
Patrick Jay Hurley. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monvar, December 9, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou blessed Lord, we commend to Thee this waiting assem- 
bly. Wilt Thou make manifest to each Member and officer all 
that is needed this day for health, for strength, and for wisdom? 
If any are conscious of burdens or cares which they can not well 
endure, may they find stealing upon them the hidden presence 
of God. We pray for those conditions in our lives out of which 
come spiritual knowledge and understanding. Even teach us 
as little children. In humility, obedience, and gratitude suit all 
hearts to all circumstances. We pray finally for our country, 
for all lands; and throughout the world may the new earth 
appear wherein dwelleth righteousness and truth. In the 
Father’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 7, 1929, 
Was read and approved. - 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 10 minutes to-morrow after the 
conclusion of the address of my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, at the conclusion of the address 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, he be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. To briefly discuss the question 
of law violation, and particularly the hijacking and consump- 
tion of evidence in prohibition cases by juries in the States of 
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South Carolina and Oregon, and also to make some brief remarks 
about prohibition and its enforcement in Omaha, Nebr., the 
largest city in the State of the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. 
HOWARD. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the address be entirely in the gentleman’s own words? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They will be my own remarks, 
but in order to present certain facts I will have to quote some 
brief extracts from the press and police statistics, 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I shall object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think I shall object, 
but as a matter of courtesy to my friend from Massachusetts 
{Mr. UnperHittj]—oh, I see the gentleman is present. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am merely waiting for the 
assistance of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorouaH] for one 
hour under special order of the House. 


BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker and ladies and pentle- 
men of the House, the subject about which I am about to speak 
is one which is highly controversial and about which I shall 
endeayor to be perfectly temperate and entirely judicial. There 
is no reason why in the discussion of the subject I should not 
be judicial, because I have not been approached by anyone 
directly or indirectly upon the subject of branch banking. 
Branch banking has been a live question for a great many years, 
but within the last eight months it has assumed controversial 
importance beyond any other economic question with which I 
am acquainted, with the possible exception of the pending tariff 
bill. For a good many years there has been a great devel- 
opment, as we all know and recognize, of chain stores, of 
mail-order rural business, the concentration of public utili- 
ties into great groups, and now the public mind, more or less 
reconciled to that sort of condition, is confronted with a definite, 
well-organized, concerted, and highly intelligent attempt to 
control the credit of the country by an indefinite extension of 
branch-banking privileges. The implications involved are so 
far-reaching, are so overshadowing, that no single address can 
do more than cover a few very apparent and very salient fea- 
tures of the subject. 

The control of credit means the control of business, the con- 
trol of politics, the control of schools, and the control of 
churches. The business of the country is done with credit more 
than with actual cash in the proportion of more than 7 to 1. 

Give me the control of credit in a community and I will con- 
trol every single phase of its activity. I am not speaking from 
the standpoint of a theorist. I am not undertaking here and 
now to state any fundamental law, but I am speaking from a 
very long and quite varied business and political experience, In 
my younger business and professional life there was in my 
county one bank. If you wanted to borrow money from that 
bank you had to present not a promissory note but what was in 
effect a petition, and the attitude of the directors of that institu- 
tion was not that they were extending credit and being paid 
for it, but that they were a charitable organization and that the 
community was under yast obligations to the institution, even 
though the individual who presented the promissory note had to 
have ample collateral and paid amply for the service. Of late 
years that condition has entirely changed. There are in my 
county now nine banks, each one operating independently, and 
each one seeking a clientele. The result is that the banks are 
now being managed, as they should be, in the interest of the 
public, and when you go to one of those institutions seeking 
credit, if you are at all entitled to it, you will get that credit, 
because the institution knows that there is another one right 
across the street or up the road a few miles that wants your 
business and will extend the credit if the institution you first 
apply to does not. I am using my county only because that 
condition is typical of business everywhere. In the old days if 
an individual or a group of individuals desired to start a busi- 
ness and that business would compete with the business of one 
or more of the directors of the county bank, he or they could 
not get the credit with which to start the new business. 

This is natural, this is bound to be the condition when 
there is noncompetitive banking, but now it does not make any 
difference if every director in a given bank in my county is 
interested in the same business that you want to start, you can 
get your credit without difficulty, because they know it is 
futile to deny it to you because you can go ext door and get 
it anyway, and they will simply be losing a customer. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the real function of a bank 
is the proper distribution of credit. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the foundamental function of a bank is to serve 
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the public, and that, in so far as the public is concerned, the 


profits that the bank may make are purely incidental. A legis- 
lative body must approach the subject from that standpoint. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the gentleman know that there 
is another important function which has been defined by a good 
many of the courts, and that is to act as trustee for the creditors 
and stockholders. The stockholders and the depositors expect 
the bank to be a trustee for them, and if in the sharp competi- 
tion the organization ceases to safeguard those by taking in- 
sufficient security, yielding to importunities of business that does 
not have the proper security behind it, is not that a breach of 
their trust to the stockholders and to the creditors? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, The suggestion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina involyes unnecessarily poor banking man- 
agement. Of course, if the institution is unwise enough to be 
so avid for business that it improperly and uneconomically ex- 
tends credit, that is the fault of the management of the institu- 
tion, and not the fault of the unit system of banking. 

Now right along that line, one of the reasons which are 
given by those who feel that branch-banking privileges should 
be indefinitely extended is that the management of country 
banks is not, in general, sound, and that the agent of the parent 
bank in a branch-banking system would be more competent to 
manage the country institution than the management of the 
present unit bank. Now, let us see what merit there is in that 
contention, and let us see, because we have got to investigate 
the whole thing, what sincerity there is in it. 

Now, first, as to what merit there is in it: With the exception 
of one national bank which was suppressed by President Jack- 
son, we had no national banking system until 1863. In 1865 
an act of Congress was passed which taxed the notes of State 
banks to the extent of 10 per cent. This was a coercive meas- 
ure to try to drive the State banks into the national banking 
system. 

Now, then, from the beginning of this Government up until 
not more than three or four years ago there never was any sug- 
gestion made that country bankers were not as well able to take 
eare of their own affairs as other rural business men; the 
present contention being made in spite of the fact that now the 
country banker has something that he never had in the old 
days, aceess to every bit of banking information and banking 
technique the city banker has. 

Since the advent of the telegraph, the telephone, the good 
roads, the automobile, the radio, and the frequent banking meet- 
ings which are attended generally by representatives of the 
country banks, all useful banking information and new tech- 
nique become quickly disseminated throughout the entire com- 
munity. Therefore this new claim that the country or rural 
banker is not competent is not sound; now is it sincere? 

What right have I to say it is not sincere? Does anybody 
think for one moment that those who are-favoring a system of 
unlimited branch banking are doing it for altruistic purposes? 
Does anyone believe the great metropolitan institutions and the 
great State branch-banking systems which are fostering this 
branch-banking move are doing it because they want unselfishly 
and altruistically to help the community? They must be eco- 
nomically sound, They have an obligation to their stockholders 
and to their depositors. They have no right to act upon altru- 
ism. They have to act on business principles. Therefore such 
a claim is utterly ridiculous. As a matter of fact, if they 
wanted to act through altruism, if they wanted to help the 
country institutions, they would spend money and send out rep- 
resentatives to talk to managers of country banks and give 
them information considered helpful. It is perfectly obvious the 
purpose of those who are advocating this unlimited branch 
banking is a selfish purpose. When I say that, I do not mean 
it in any improper sense. I mean all business is conducted on 
B and always will be as long as we are chained to 

e flesh. 

"e SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not a fact that every bank 
which is organized is organized primarily for selfish purposes? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Absolutely. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. And they are not interested so 
much in others as they are for themselyes except it may be inci- 
dentaliy? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is my judgment. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then why say that in extending 
banking interests and establishing branch banking the move- 
ment is for selfish purposes, when all initiative in organizing the 
original or parent bank, as well as the incidental movement, is 
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zor pee purposes? They are all for selfish purposes are they 
not 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Absolutely. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I do not think it should be said 
their object or intention is more selfish in extending branch 
banking than that of establishing of the parent bank. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The object is not to criticize, but 
to form legitimate basis for what I am now about to say. I 
want to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the coun- 
try banks, the rural banks, are opposed to any further extension 
of branch banking. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that, far from there being any demand in the rural 
communities for a branch-banking system, the rural bankers 
are uniformly opposed to it. There is practically no dissenting 
voice on that proposition, 

Now, then, it is because the reasons given by the proponents 
of this sort of legislation are altruistic, I call attention to the 
fact that can not be so, because it would be uneconomical and 
unsound. This is my purpose, not to criticize anybody. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to submit another proposi- 
tion. The gentleman and I agree pretty well on this branch- 
banking proposition. We have been endeavoring to restrict and 
have restricted the national banks in their branch-banking 
activities, and what are the States doing? They are authoriz- 
ing those same people to organize investment corporations which 
are holding stocks in State banks and putting branches all over 
the State. They are doing it in my State, and the holding 
stockholders have no personal liability to the depositors. Now, 
what are we going to do about the States allowing national 
banks in that way to control large chains of branches? That 
is the question that is agitating my mind, and I would like to 
hear the gentleman on it. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The proponents of this unlimited 
branch banking claim that if the Federal Government would 
extend branch-banking privileges it would stop this very tend- 
eney which the gentleman from South Carolina speaks of—this 
tendency toward group banking which, in effect, in most cases, 
constitutes an investment trust of bank stocks, the holding 
companies securing a majority of the shares in various banks 
which constitute the group. Now, this is obviously a vicious 
tendency, and we ought to stop it if we can, because these hold- 
ing companies, as a rule, are not sound. They are intended for 
the purpose of watering stock and showing false yalues, and 
they are not primarily interested in the management of banks. 

I have made a very careful investigation as to whether or not 
these holding companies are confined to non-branch-banking 
States. My opinion was, before I started the investigation, they 
were not, because the idea of branch banking and the business 
genius involved in a holding company are entirely different, and 
I saw no reason why the branch-banking privilege should be any 
restraint on these holding companies. However, when I made my 
investigation I found I was correct. 

Now, state-wide branch banking is affirmatively permitted in 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wyoming. There is state- 
wide branch banking permitted in all these States, and of them 
these holding companies are found in Arizona, California, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Wyoming. The only branch-bank- 
ing States which do not have these holding companies are 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia. The States 
of Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
permit branch banking in restricted locations, and these holding 
companies are found in every one of these States with the excep- 
tion of Ohio. There are no provisions regarding branch banking 
in New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and Vermont, and these holding companies are found in each 
one of these States with the exception of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

So I think the contention that the extension of the branch- 
banking privilege would tend to decrease the tendency of these 
holding companies to acquire banks is unfounded and unsound, 
and I think the reason is because these holding companies are 
not primarily interested in banking anyway. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do these holding companies come under 
the supervision of the State or national examiners in any way. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. No; not at present. You see, they 
are comparatively new institutions. The banks whose stock 
they hold are subject, of course, to examination, but the holding 
company itself is not subject to any banking supervision. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman mean to convey the 
impression that there is quite a movement on foot throughout 
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the country in various States for these holding companies to 
buy the majority stock in banks wherever there is branch bank- 
ing permitted? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Whether it isa branch-banking State 

or not, I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina, these 
holding companies under the present law can still buy up a 
majority of the stock in various institutions and hold it in these 
companies. 
Mr, ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman mean to give the 
impression that a large number of national banks are surren- 
dering their charters and getting out from under the Federal 
reserve system and from the national banking system and going 
under the State system? . 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina while that is another reason given by those 
who advocate the extension of the branch banking privilege 
to national banks, it is not borne out by statistics. I have here 
a chart, I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina, show- 
ing the relative resources of the State and national banks since 
1880, and I find that they ran practically together from 1880 
until 1900. From 1900 until 1910 the State banks increased 
their ratio of resources over the national banks. Then they 
ran together until 1920, when the ratio slightly increased in 
favor of the State banks. That condition continued until 1923, 
since which time, up until about four months ago, they ran 
along together in this ratio: In 1923, State banks, 60, national 
banks, 40; in 1924, State banks, 60, national banks, 40; in 1925, 
State banks, 61, national banks, 39; in 1926, State banks, 61, 
national banks, 39; in 1927, State banks, 61, national banks, 39. 
In 1928 and 1929, up until March 27, 1929, the ratio of resources 
in the national banks slightly increased, so that the ratio was 
60-40 instead of 61-39. It is true in the last three or four 
months there have been some very large mergers which have 
taken about $2,000,000,000 out of the national banking system, 
but in my judgment those mergers had no reference whatever to 
branch banking. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I have here an 
article, under date of November 9, written by the Hon. Henry 
M. Dawes, a former Comptroller of the Currency, and with your 
permission I am going to cite just a few extracts from it. 

Whatever the arguments that may be made for branch banking 
and chain banking, it can not, with justice, be claimed that any 
emergency in connection with availability of credit exists which requires 
the control over banks located In distant communities by the owner- 
ship of great central institutions. 

The ownership and the direction of outside banks are directly 
opposed to the coordinated theory in existence now, under which the 
activities of smaller banks are supplemented by the larger ones and 
the whole tied in with the Federal Reserve System. Independence 
under the present system is emphasized in every phase of the relation- 
ship, and the urge for the substitution of centralization and owncrship, 
as contrasted with coordination, is not due either to a demand from 
the public for a service not now available or a desire for public service 
on the part of the banks. It is dictated solely by the desire to increase 
the earnings on the stock of banking institutions. This is by no 
means attributing a sinister motive to the banker, who is only following 
the natural humen craving for material riches. 

Then again he says: 

The flexibility and efficiency of the present unit system as supple- 
mented by the Federal reserve banks have been very great. To dis- 
pute this, because in certain isolated sections of the country there 
have been acute financial distress and banking difficulties, is to confuse 
cause and effect. The failure of a large number of banks in Florida 
was the result of a collapse in real-estate speculation and the ravages 
of the Mediterranean fly, and it was not the failure of the banks that 
was responsible for either the real-estate collapse or the Mediterranean 
fly. 

That is a pregnant statement and it is an absolutely true one, 
because obviously if banking institutions are managed with 
ordinary care and efficiency they will survive just as long as 
the community survives. That is inevitable. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN, I think one of the other contributing forces to 
bank failures in Florida probably was the collapse of a large 
chain of banks before that time, the head residing in another 
State and the mother bank being in another State. This mother 
bank, when it went under, of course, pulled the resources from 
the small banks all over the State, and then the chain banks 
went under. Of course, this left the banking of the State in a 
weakened conditioh, but the local community banks, even when 
these chain banks went under, stood the test, until this other 
drain came, as mentioned in the article the gentleman has just 


read. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 


1929 


Just along the line of the implications suggested by the 
gentleman from Florida, I have here an address of Max B. 
Nahm, vice president of the Citizens’ National Bank at Bowling 
Green, Ky., delivered at the last meeting of the American 
Bankers Association. Regarding branch banking, he says in 
one place: 

Branch banking is far preferable to chain banking, and the 3,000 
branches in 20 States speak loudly in favor of the going 800 banks 
with their far-reaching branches, but they are no guaranty against 
disaster. Do we forget in 1893 in Australia 13 great systems with 
branches, having $400,000,000 in assets, closed their doors? Do you 
not recall that in Canada the home bank with 78 branches and the 
Merchants Bank with 400 branches failed? Have we in mind the fact 
that in South Africa, land of branch banking, the Government had to 
relieve the big branch banks or face a general failure? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint on the part of the banks in my section of the country on 
account of the very hard rules of the Federal reserve system 
and the requirement of large deposits from member banks. The 
gentleman being on the great Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I am sure can give us some information about that. 
That seems to be one of the great complaints with us on the 
part of bankers in the country districts belonging to the Federal 
reserve system. I think the continued safety of the Nation 
and the safety of the public who use banks lies in the fact that 
a bank is connected with the Federal reserve system and has 
Federal supervision, but there are a great many of the banks 
that are getting out from under the Federal reserve system due 
to the fact, as they say, that the requirements are too strict and 
they can not make any money. I would like for the gentleman 
to enlighten us on that matter because I am sure that the gen- 
tleman being a banker can give us some information that will 
be helpful. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina that, strictly speaking, that is outside the scope 
of what I intended to say this morning, and I have not time 
to cover the ground as it is; but I may say that I was dis- 
cussing that very thing with the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Sreacatt] this morning, and we both agreed that if it be- 
comes vital, or if it is now vital, it is perfectly feasible for the 
Federal reserve system to so readjust its earnings as to put 
more back into the banks and so make the system more attract- 
ive for the small institutions. I think that answers measurably 
the gentleman’s question. There is no economic reason why 
it should not be done. 

There has been a series of articles involving banks and chain 
banking in the Annalist, a financial weekly—and a very excel- 
lent one—published by the New York Times Co. 

A survey of the sentiment of the rural banks on this question 
was made, and certainly the sentiment of the banks in the sec- 
tions that are to be affected by an extension of the branch- 
banking privilege ought to be at least very seriously taken into 
consideration. In the Annalist of September 20, I quote from an 
article by Charles Moreau Harger: 


A recent survey made through inquiries sent to several hundred bank- 
ers of the farm States brought this summary of their replies: 

1. There exists decided opposition to the tendency toward group 
banking, based on the beliefs that (a) it is a step toward monopolistic 
control of finance, and (b) that it will be detrimental to individual 
interests, and (e) a hindrance to the development of small communities. 

2. That some form of group banking will cover the country within 
5 or 10 years, because of the overwhelming power at the command of 
its promoters, and because of the weaknesses of the unit system which 
are making a change imperative. 

3. That the perpetuation of the unit system is favored, and that the 
preservation of independent banks rests on the ability of bankers to 
manage them better. 

4. There exists a division of opinion on the advantages of a chain 
hook-up, with the contention that it will make for better banking and 
eliminate bank failures being offset by the feeling that chalns can not 
perform as effectively the functions of individually owned and locally 
controlled institutions. 


You see when a branch banking system gets control of a rural 
section, it can take funds right away from the rural section the 
bank is supposed to serve and carry them into the central office 
to be used as they please. Their representative is not a man 
who understands either the individual or the community needs. 
You can not have a successful country banker—and when I say 
a successful country banker I do not mean successful in the 
sense he makes money for the bank, because I am not stressing 
that phase at present. i 

I niean in the sense of successfully serving the public. You 
can not have a successful country banker unless he understands 
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the motives, desires, and the abilities of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] You absolutely can not do it. He has to know his 
man; he has to visualize moral values, This is of great sig- 
nificance in all banking, and nowhere more than in country 
banking, the moral risk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the gentleman worked out any plan 
i mieh Congress can reach the holding companies and chain 

anks? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The gentleman means chain banks 
or the holding companies? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call holding companies chain banks as dis- 
tinguished from branch banks. I think it would be desirable to 
solve that problem. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I would like to discuss it, but it is 
not within the scope of what I was going to talk about, and it 
would necessitate my leaving my subject unfinished. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am sorry to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I wish he would take some future time to talk about it, because 
I think it is important. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I fully agree with the gentleman, 
and I hope he feels with me that we ought to control the tend- 
ency toward group banking. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do; but my views on branch banks in 
States are perhaps a little more liberal than the gentleman's. - 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I want to say that I think this 
question will be fairly considered at this session of Congress 
by the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. This thought has been in 
mind—you have repeatedly used the term “unlimited branch 
bank,” and I have got the idea that the branch bank may be 
useful within proper limits. Will the gentleman have time to 
say what are the proper limits? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say I think if there is any 
one thing which should be safeguarded from monopoly it is 
credit. I did not intend to say this this morning, I intended to 
talk judicially, but I personally am opposed to the principle of 
branch banking. This is my reason: If it could be confined 
within proper limits I would not object to it, but as soon as you 
broaden the scope of branch banking you get so much control 
over political situations you are able to expand it. It is quite 
out of our control, I am afraid, already. Many members of my 
committee feel that way—that the situation is already beyond 
control. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the gentleman think that the dis- 
cussion of branch banking under the State and Federal laws 
has become more or less academic, in view of the progress that 
is being made in holding companies throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I think the holding companies will 
be put out of business because they are uneconomic, unsound, 
and dangerous. I do not think the country will ever favor them. 
They have been in existence such a short time, neither Congress 
or the legislatures have had time to consider their control. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman have in mind that the 
Banking and Currency Committee will consider legislation along 
that line? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. It will have consideration this 
winter. It is well understood that branch banking has been 
carried very far in some of the States. In the State of Cali- 
fornia the Bank of Italy has 285 branches. The genius of the 
Bank of Italy has now formed the Trans-America Corporation, 
which is a holding company. This Trans-America Corporation 
now holds a majority of the stock of the Bank of Italy. It also 
holds a majority of the stock of the Bank of America in New 
York, which itself has 32 branches. It holds a majority of the 
stock in the Oakland Bank of California, the California Joint 
Stock Land Bank, and the Bank of America in California. 

Of course, the Congress can not control that situation if it is 
not a good one, and it is not for me to suggest what California 
should do, and I do not wish to do that. 

Here is another suggestion I make bold to make. I believe 
the suppressed desire, the suppressed feeling of the people of 
California is that the situation in California is becoming in- 
creasingly dangerous. I believe in a short time the genius 
of the people of that great State will work out this branch- 
banking problem. Is it not much better for the American Con- 
gress to act at this time as a quieting and controlling rather than 
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supporting influence? There is obviously no necessity at this 
time for extending the branch-banking system, and would it 
not be better to wait until States like California have tried out 
this experiment and find out just what it means, and how it is 
to be controlled, before we let it go entirely beyond us by ex- 
tending the banking system, so far as branch banks are con- 
cerned? This is one feeling I have. 

I haye said the desire is for unlimited right to branch bank- 
ing in the national banking system. In two addresses recently 
made by the Comptroller of the Currency, and in one magazine 
article, he does not say that. 

He says the areas should be extended, that the boundaries of 
the States are not proper boundaries, but that they should not 
be nation-wide. We did not have the same Comptroller of the 
Currency in 1926 and 1927, but the Comptroller of the Currency 
at that time said if the Congress would only extend the privi- 
lege to national banks to have branches within metropolitan 
areas, the economic need would be covered, and that the Con- 
gress would not be further requested to extend branch banking 
privileges. Those of us who were opposed to the extension at 
that time prophesied confidently it would quickly be the pre- 
cursor of another and yet another demand for the extension of 
branch banking privileges, until the whole country became inter- 
woven with it. 

I have here an article in Barron's of September 9, 1929. 
‘There is no more conseryative economic journal in the United 
States than Barron’s. You will find Barron’s on the desks of 
the most conservative bankers of the country. Barron’s would 
certainly not overstate the pressure behind the movement to 
extend branch banking. 

The article is as follows: 


| ENORMOUS Bank CHAINS IN PROSPECT—BANKERS WORKING TO CHANGR 
Laws TO Permit NATION-WIDE BRANCH BANKING 


In the opinion of far-seeing bankers branch banking is coming; not 
branch banking in the sense we have it to-day but on a nation- 
wide scale and with resources that will surpass even the figures 
attained in recent mergers of giant financial instituticns. Years of 
time and a vast amount of legislation will be required for the con- 
summation of this prophecy, but the foundation has been laid, and 
everything points in that direction. 

Ultimate end of the current trend toward banking consolidation, the 
extension of branch banking and banking chains probably will be the 
creation of a half dozen or so dominant organizations with headquar- 
ters in New York or Chicago and with their tentacles reaching into 
every part of the country. For better or worse the independent 
country banks, and even the moderate-sized city banks, will vastly de- 
crease in number if the present trend continues. 

It has become an easy matter to finance undertakings of such great 
size, and the thirst for wider influence makes branch banking the next 
logical step after the merger fever has run its natural course. In 
cities where branch banking is unrestricted the desire of the large 
institutions to spread into neighborhood districts has been most mani- 
fest. Branch banks have always been numerous in New York City, 
but the growth of chain banks has assumed mushroom proportions 
during the past two years. 

The chief obstacle to nation-wide development of branch systems 
is a legal one. Many of the States have restrictions and, in addi- 
tion to this, the national banking laws cause trouble. 


CHANGE MAY START WITH NATIONAL BANKS 


Changes in the State laws at present are rather unlikely, The 
influence of bankers and business men interested in banks in the towns 
and smaller cities on members of State legislatures is strong. 

It seems most likely that the big bankers will start to use their 
influence to alter the national banking system. It is known that there 
has been a change of heart on the part of many bankers who formerly 
were violently opposed to letting down the bars against the extension 
of branches, 

The machinery will start to work at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention in San Francisco, which will open September 30. In 
the opinion of those who are on the inside of the movement, much of 
the work will be under cover. When the question of branch banking 
is raised it will be met with the usual opposition, but it is expected that 
the stand against an indorsement of branch banking will not be nearly 
so staunch or so sincere as in the past. 

Following the convention, attempts to have the national banking laws 
altered will be set under way. Impetus will be given the movement by 
the fact that many banks are now pulling out of the national system so 
that they can have a wider scope of operations, It is believed by many 
bankers to be necessary to give the national banks some tempting bait 
to keep them in line. 

LEGAL MEASURES 

According to legal opinion, national laws can be framed which will 
make it possible for national banks to operate branches in States where 
institutions with local charters are restricted. If such changes in the 
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laws can be secured, the next step would be for the State institutions 
to seek similar changes in their own laws so that they would not be 
placed at a disadvantage. , 

If all of these carefully laid plans mature, bankers state, the door 
will be opened wide for the development of banking on a hitherto un- 
expected scale. Even without the changes the development will proceed 
under different colors. Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other States have 
laws against branch banking, but they are not entirely effective, In 
place of branches they have chains of affiliated banks, They are sepa- 
rate institutions, but interlocking groups of officers and directors enable 
them to operate in close coordination. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

ber SE ri a. reserving the right to object, 
Ww o no end to do, the gentleman ho to compl 
within that time? à JES 9875 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I shall complete within that time, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in an article by a 
former Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, the Hon. Charles 
W. Collins, advocating an extension of branch-banking priy- 
ileges, the following statement is made: 


We have now, however, by reason of economic movements of the last | 
few years, entered into the world markets upon an unprecedented scale, | 
This flow of trade to the ends of the earth must be financed in a large | 
way and we must be able to hold our own against the competition of 
pe foreign banking institutions with their far-flung system of 
branches, 


I shall put the exact figures in the Recorp, but the fact of | 
the business is the deposits and resources of the National City 
Bank of New York, the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, and | 
the Chase National Bank of New York, are much greater than 
the deposits and resources of either the Bank of England or 
the Bank of France, and that the banking power of Greater | 
New York is nearly three times as great as that of the Bank | 
of England and the Bank of France combined. So Mr. Collins’s | 
argument appears unsound, 


— — 


National City Bank of New Tor... $1, 137, 901, 000 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York_...... 7, 622, 000 
Chase National Bank of New York.. 992, 000 
All banks in Greater New York... 12, 610, 124, 000 
Bank of England (Nov. 20, 1929) ._ 7, 000, 000 
Bank of France (Nov. 15, 1929) 826, 000, 000 


One suggestion made by the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. | 
Pole, in his recent address before the American Bankers’ Asso- | 
ciation was this: He boldly took the position we were going to 
have branch-banking legislation. He stated the fact, and the 
only question was the extent of it. He suggested a commission | 
be appointed consisting of himself, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, who 
should write the legislation and hand it over for us to eu} 
His exact language is as follows: 


It is for Congress ultimately to fix the boundaries of these districts; 
but Congress, of course, would not and could not attempt to do so prior 
to careful consideration and study of all of the factors, which could 
only be carried on by a committee of qualified experts. Would we not 
be making real progress if, at the coming session, the Congress were 
to instruct, let us say, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Comptroller of the Currency to 
study the banking situation, and to report the boundaries which they 
would recommend that the Congress set up, establishing such definite 
areas? 


Whatever the views of the ladies and gentlemen of the House 
may be on branch-banking legislation, I believe every one of you 
will agree with me that there is sufficient genius, sufficient 
energy, sufficient character, sufficient imagination, and sufficient 
vision in the Senate of the United States, and in the National 
House of Representatives to write this legislation without it 
being handed to us by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Whatever is done, let us do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman 
leaves the floor, will he permit me to interrupt for a moment? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. As I understood the gentleman’s 


argument he does not concede that Congress has any jurisdic- 
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tion over the organization of these holding companies in the 
respective States. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Not at present, no. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Green] referred to banks in Florida, in a chain banking sys- 
tem, going to pieces and the gentleman from Maryland gave 
his reason for their failure. The gentleman from Florida said 
that this was an organized particular banking institution in an- 
other State. The State he refers to is the State of Georgia, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. He made that statement; I did not. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I know; and I am going to add 
something else to it. One of the reasons which caused that 
system of chain banking to go to pieces was and is due to the 
rascality, fraud, and corruption of the man at the head of the 
whole system, and he is now serving a term of from five to Seven 
years in the penitentiary. [Applause.] 


MAJ. 0. L. BODENHAMER, COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure and pride in 
presenting to the House the distinguished commander of the 
American Legion, Maj. O. L. Bodenhamer. While we are proud 
to claim him as a citizen of Arkansas, we recognize he belongs 
not alone to us, not alone to the American Legion, but to the 
entire Nation. [Applause.] 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL’ BUILDING TO HON. THADDEUS ©. SWEET 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by incorporating therein 
a speech delivered by my colleague, Mr. CULKIN, of New York, 
at Phoenix, N. X., on the occasion of the dedication of a me- 
morial building to the late lamented Thaddeus C. Sweet, a Mem- 
ber of the last Congress from the State of New York, who, as 
many of us will remember, lost his life in a distressing airplane 
accident. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


{From the Oswego Palladium-Times, Friday, December 6, 1929] 


DEDICATE MEMORIAL BUILDING IN PHOENIX AS TESTIMONIAL TO LIFE WORK 
or HON. THADDEUS C. SWEET—CONGRESSMAN FRANCIS D. CULKIN Ru- 
VIEWS CAREER OF DISTINGUISHED PHOENIX RESIDENT AT FORMAL 
EXERCISES HELD FRIDAY ArrerNoon-in New STRUCTURE 
Judge CULKIN spoke as follows: 

“My fellow citizens, we meet here to-day to open and dedicate thie 
building erected in memory of the late Thaddeus C. Sweet, It is a 
lasting memorial built on honor, dignified and beautiful in its architec- 
tural aspect. It typifies the great services of Speaker Sweet to this 
community, the State, and Nation. Generations yet unborn when 
gazing on it and participating in its use in the governmental and social 
activities of their day will be reminded of the strong, ardent, and fas- 
cinating character to whose memory it is dedicated. 

“A Greek philosopher wrote a thesis on the immortality of good deeds, 
claiming that a good deed in the service of the nation or the human 
race lives on forever. This writer stated that good deeds were im- 
mortal and as lasting as monuments of bronze or stone. So this fine 
building which suggests the colonial architecture of Massachusetts and 
Virginia should have a dual immortality. For the good deeds and 
great and wholesome achievements in public life of Thaddeus C. Sweet 
form the corner stone of this physical structure, and, indeed, are inter- 
woven into the very materials which form this edifice and hold it to- 
gether. Permanently enshrined in this temple of civic purpose are the 
ideals of him to whose memory it is dedicated. 

“On Saturday, September 23, 1916, a fire, with losses running well up 
to a million dollars, destroyed the industries, the business section, and 
much of the residential district of Phoenix, The community was pros- 
trate and desolate. The industries and businesses which had taken 
many decades to establish were wiped out. Despair was in every heart, 
but not for long. At that time our beloved departed was in the prime 
of life; he then held the great post of speaker of the New York State 
Assembly. The courage which he had shown in the political arena was 
not modified, but rather intensified by this great catastrophe which had 
fallen on his native village. I recently read in the newspapers of that 
day a story of this disaster; it contained a statement from Speaker 
Sweet, in which he said: 

„Phoenix will arise from its ashes in the fullest sense of that 
expression.’ 

“Coupled with that was the promise that Sweet Bros. paper plant, 
one of the outstanding industries of your village, would be immediately 
rebullt. 

“Under his leadership and stimulated by his indomitable spirit, this 
community turned its face to the future and to the business of recreating 
Phoenix, With a spirit typically American, the municipality declined to 
ask outside assistance and the people of Phoenix went bravely to work 
cleaning away the smouldering embers. 
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“Not to be denied, however, the other communities of the State, 
through Speaker Sweet, poured into this village thousands of dollars, 
which were used in reclaiming for reconstruction the burnt-over sections 
of the village. 

These moneys came from sources far and wide, but they were largely 
a tribute to Speaker Sweet's enduring services to the State and his 
integrity in public administration. 

“Nor did his friends and political associates stop at this. As a defi- 
nite tribute of affection to the foremost citizen of Phoenix and its 
resolute leader, a subscription was started for a fund to be used by 
Speaker Sweet to erect a suitable municipal building here in this 
village. 1 

“The subscription blanks were headed as follows: 

„A testimonial of good cheer and friendship to Hon. Thaddeus C. 
Sweet, speaker of the New York State Assembly, and to his courageous 
fellow citizens of Phoenix, Oswego County, N. X.“ 

“The fund raised from this source amounted to approximately $20,000. 
The World War came, building costs became prohibitive, and the fund 
was placed at interest. 

“After great and distinguished service to this State in its legislature 
and against the wishes of his party, Speaker Sweet retired to private 
life. The Hon. Luther W. Mott, the Member of Congress in this dis- 
trict, passed away and unwillingly Speaker Sweet, in response to a 
unanimous popular demand, became his successor. His personality and 
worth made his service in Congress noteworthy. His zeal for his con- 
stituents, his definite loyalty to fixed principles were nis outstanding 
traits in Congress as they had been in the New York State Assembly. 

“The distinguished former Senator from New York, James W. Wads- 
worth, was to have been present to-day and discuss Speaker Sweet's 
part in national affairs. Serious illness in his family at the last 
minute hag prevented his being here. The district, however, is familiar 
with the services of Congressman Sweet. His duties in Congress 
brought him in touch with thousands of people in the district whose 
lives in some manner touched the Federal departments. 

Speaker Sweet was intensely patriotic. The soldier, living and dead, 
made a strong appeal to him. He frequently cut out departmental red 
tape in order to bring relief to those whose sacrifices have made the 
Nation what it is. For the veteran of the Civil War he had a great 
reverence and an abounding affection. He believed it was the duty of 
the Government to give bounteously, so that these aging and few remain- 
ing veterans might pass their declining years in a reasonable degree of 
comfort. The loyalty to the soldier of the Civil War period extended 
to their widows, and he was ever vigorous in their behalf. 

„ recall an occasion several years ago when together Speaker Sweet 
and I addressed a meeting of veterans in the cemetery where he now 
lies buried. As he proceeded with his address his eyes were moist and 
his voice showed deep feeling and affection. His attitude toward the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War was likewise sympathetic. To 
the veterans of the World War and their dependents he gave every 
aid possible under the laws. In the making of laws which had to do 
with the care and hospitalization of the returned soldier he was ever 
vigorous in his demands for liberal, generous treatment by the Govern- 
ment. 

“His patriotism knew no bounds when the soldier's interest was at 
stake. 

“He was intensely American. Let me give you an illustration of that. 
During the war news of the battle of the Hindenberg line, where many 
American soldiers had fallen, came to the assembly and a group of left- 
wing Socialists refused to honor the American dead by standing. 
Speaker Sweet then determined that they were unfit to be members of 
any popular assembly. His resentment at the disloyal attitude of the 
Soclalists caused the Socialist ouster. On a preylous occasion I dis- 
cussed the effect of this on his political destiny. But for that ouster, 
he would have been Governor of New York. He was warned of this, 
but political promotion bad no influence with him where he believed 
principles were at stake. 

“Congressman Sweet was a deep student of the problems of the farmer 
and in the House backed that sympathy by his vote on every occasion 
when legislation beneficial to the agricultural group was pending. 

He understood the problems of the manufacturer. He was definitely 
for the protection of American industry and had no sympathy with the 
free trader or the group who would sacrifice the American farmer or 
American industry on the altar of foreign trade. He knew that without 
the artificial barrier of the tariff that American industry would go to 
the wall. 

“ His personality and abounding vigor made him a man to be reckoned 
with from the moment of first entering the House. His success in 
business, his sympathy with the workingman and the farmer, coupled 
with his great knowledge of affairs, gained while he was speaker of 
the assembly, gave him an unusual equipment for membership in the 
National Congress. 

“ Personal charm and loyalty to friendships which were readily made 
by Speaker Sweet made him much loved in the House. His death 
was a tremendous blow to the membership of that body irrespective 
of party or locality. He was loved alike by the uncompromising Demo- 
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crat of the South and the Progressive of the West. He had the faculty 
of attracting all types to him. He speedily forged to the front in 
the House, both in usefulness and influence. When he died he was a 
member of the powerful Ways and Means Committee, which has to do 
with making tariff and the recommendation of legislation concerning 
the revenues of the country. His experience and equipment made him 
an outstanding figure, 

“In the absence of Senator Wadsworth, I have endeavored to picture 
for you in a general way his legislative standing and influence in the 
National Congress. 

“ Speaker Sweet’s tragic death on May 1, 1928, was a blow from which 
we have not yet recovered. Grief is still fresh in every heart to-day 
over his untimely passing. 

“It was Speaker Sweet's intention to add sufficient to the fund already 
referred to to give this village a dignified municipal building. His 
intention was, of course, known to his beloved wife and children and 
they dedicated themselves to the purpose of carrying out his desire, 
although it involved a financial contribution several times greater than 
the original fund. The construction of this building has been a labor 
of love. It has been built on honor—the architect who planned this 
memorial, the builders who constructed it, and all concerned in its 
creation have given their best to insure its architectural charm and 
physical permanence. Long after time has deyoured the other structures 
of the village this memorial will endure, but it will not and can not be 
as permanent as the memory of him to whose good deeds this building 
is dedicated.” 

The services ended on an inspiringly patriotic note when the assem- 
blage, led by the orchestra and Mr. Ray, rendered the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 4 

The. building remained open through the afternoon and will so con- 
tinue until a late hour to-night to give all who wish the opportunity 
of making an inspection of the interior. Business places in the village 
and the Sweet paper mill were closed between 2.30 and 5 o'clock this 
afternoon. Hundreds visited the building. Many teachers and students 
from the Phoenix School attended the exercises. 

Comments of a favorable and complimentary nature were heard on 
every side on the completeness and perfection of the arrangements and 
the simple dignity of the exercises. The committee in charge consisted 
of Richard W. Sweet, representing the family; Mayor E. J. Bambury, 
representing the village; and A. C. Moyer, of the chamber of commerce. 


IS FINE MEMORIAL 


The Sweet Memorial Building is to a great extent an expression of 
the high regard in which Speaker Sweet was held throughout the coun- 
try. It also typifies the recreation of Phoenix following the destructive 
fire of September 23, 1916, when a loss of upwards of $1,000,000 was 
suffered. 

Mr. Sweet threw himself into the work of reconstruction. In recog- 
nition of his leadership in the crisis his friends from all sections of the 
State proposed erection of a municipal building, and $20,000 was raised 
for the purpose. The following testimonial accompanied the subscrip- 
tion: 

“Among those who have suffered the greatest personal and pecuniary 
losses through the ravages of the fire is its foremost citizen and reso- 
lute leader, who is imparting hope and inspiration to his fellow citizens 
in this distressing hour by his personal courage and enthusiasm devoted 
to the rebuilding of a better Phoenix—Thaddeus C. Sweet. 

“The purpose of the donors of this fund is not only to cause to be 
reared in his native municipality a durable memorial of friendship to 
Mr. Speaker Sweet, but in this time of need to lend a hand of helpful- 
ness and good cheer to him and to his courageous fellow citizens of 
Phoenix.“ 

Intervention of the World War prevented the plans being carried out. 
Following the tragic death of Mr. Sweet, who was killed in an airplane 
accident at Whitney Point, N. Y., May 1, 1928, while en route to Oswego, 
for the new municipal power plant dedication, plans were revived. 

Gifts from the Sweet family and from Charles McCarthy, and in- 
terest on the funds had increased the ayailable amount, and it was 
decided to enlarge the plans to provide for a more fitting structure, 

The building was designed by A. L. Brockway, a former State archi- 
tect, and the general contractors were the W. J. Burns & Co. firm of 
Syracuse. 

PLAQUE IS PLACED 


In the recess of the building is a bronze plaque inscribed with a 
brief résumé of the facts connected with the memorial and of Con- 
gressman Sweet's life, as follows: 

“Sweet Memorial Building, erected in the year 1929 and presented 
to the village of Phoenix by the family and friends of Thaddeus C. 
Sweet, commemorating his kindly deeds, his genial personality, his 
loyalty to friends, and his devoted service to his home, the State, and 
Nation. Speaker of the New York State Assembly, 1914-1920, Member 
of Congress thirty-second district, New York, 1923-1928.“ 

A memorial room is at the right of the entrance corridor. It is 
decorated in green, and has a large open fireplace. This room contains 
a picture in oils of Mr. Sweet. It will be used as a meeting room by the 
village board. 
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The auditorium extends up two stories, walls in pillar effects and 
With plaster ornaments make an effective setting. Acoustical plaster, 
which is sound absorbing, enables people seated in all parts of the room 
to hear clearly. There is a balcony in the rear, A stage is provided, 
and two small dressing rooms are available. 

On the second floor are two offices to be used for any municipal 
purpose that may arise. 

In the basement is another assembly room, smaller than the andi- 
torium. This will be used by such organizations as the Boy Scouts and 
the firemen and small gatherings. No kitchen has been provided, but if 
the village sees fit one of the storage rooms can be readily turned into a 
kitchen, the assembly room being used as a dining room. 

In the rear of the basement is the room for the fire engine, with 
large doors and roadways leading to State and Main Streets. Next to 
this is a tool room. 

An efficient and economical heating system has been worked out by 
William George & Co. It is a double system, whereby either a part or 
the whole of the building can be heated. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 6564, the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIx p- 
BLOM] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6564, the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6564, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6564) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the time is equally divided 
in control between the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
ton], who has used 2 hours and 39 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes], who has used 1 hour and 28 
minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, “5 killed and 20 
wounded ” is the report we have of Saturday’s tragedy in Haiti. 
Five hundred additional marines for reinforcements are now on 
their way, and to-day's papers inform us that American civilians 
are fleeing from the island for their lives. 

IT WAS NOT FIGHTING, IT WAS MASSACRE 


Fortunately, none of our marines appears to have been hurt. 
I am glad of that, for I would not give the life of a single 
American boy for Haiti and everybody in that country thrown 
in. None of our boys was injured, because, of course, it was 
not a battle—not even a skirmish. It was merely a little 
“Amritsar.” There can be no battles between American marines 
and the Haitians. 

There never has been anything in Haiti in the nature of an 
encounter between the American forces and the Haitians that 
could be called war. There never can be a battle. There can 
only be massacre. It is merely a question of how many of 
the Haitians the marines can get to, It is more of a foot race 
than a military maneuver. 

A STORY OF MISRULE 


We are merely writing another chapter of the story of Ameri- 
can rule in Haiti. For 14 long years Haiti has been under 
an autocratic government. She has had a puppet government 
erected by the American forces and existing by their sufferance. 
For 14 long years the Haitians have been at the mercy of an 
American military satrap who knew no guidance except his 
own sweet will, unless we may pass a share of the responsibility 
on to our executive department. 

The problem of the Haitian outbreak is not the problem of 
Congress, We did not authorize that the adventure be entered 
upon, Congress has not sanctioned it. The American people 
have not been consulted. It is purely and wholly the adventure 
of the executive branch of our Government. Our Government 
sent its forces there without the consent of Congress and of 
the people and has maintained them there until this day. Now 
we reap the fruits of this 14 long years of “ beneficent rule” in 
“the preservation of order” and the “upbuilding of civiliza- 
tion” in open insurrection, the belching of machine guns, and 
funerals. 
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Where will it end? Fourteen years have brought this result. 
But that is not all of the bloodshed that has been caused in 
Haiti. These 5 and 20 are not all of the casualties among the 
population. I am reliably informed that on a previous occa- 
sion, in a previous outbreak, more than 2,000 Haitians laid down 
their lives with practically no casualties on the American side. 

THE PRESIDENT'S SHARE OF BLAME 

I do not hold the present Executive greatly to account for 
what has resulted. It is a situation which he inherited, True 
enough he was an influential member of the two previous ad- 
ministrations; but he was at the head of another department, 
and I do not greatly blame him for what transpired prior to 
his own inauguration. But be it remembered that Mr. Hoover 
went into office on the 4th day of last March, and now nine 
months thereafter we have this open outbreak. 

Whatever may be said in extenuation of his administration, 
certainly he has not bettered the situation. That which he 
found on the 4th of March has been converted into that which 
we find now, and I place against the Chief Executive—because 
at last he is responsible, for he has had it in his power to do 
what he would in Haiti—I charge him with responsibility for 
any changes which may have occurred since the 4th of March, 
I argo him with the heavy responsibility of having done noth- 
ing, so far as anybody knows, to prevent the culmination which 
is now occurring. [Applause.] 

WHY A HAITIAN COMMISSION? 

Now at last the President takes Congress into his confidence. 
He wants a commission, and what, I ask, can he possibly want 
with a commission? Not to find out anything that he does not 
already know. The American commissioner—the naval officer 
who has been the real ruler of Haiti all the time is merely the 
President’s agent. He has been the entire administration, 
despite this Borno, the so-called President. 

And oh what irony there was in the dispatch which the ad- 
ministration sent Borno congratulating him upon his announce- 
ment that he would not be a candidate for another term. He 
was placed in office by American arms and has been held there 
by the same force—a puppet governor. Why, Borno could not 
live one hour in Haiti except for American bayonets to protect 
him. So our Government congratulates him—this Borno, not 
even a native of Haiti, but brought in there for a purpose and 
ruling under the direction and protection of the President's mili- 
tary representative and doing what the representative tells him 
to do. And we congratulate him because, forsooth, he has de- 
cided not to ask for the office again. Why, in the wink of an 
eye give the Haitians a chance and they would slash him to 
pieces. And they would like to do it. 

SHIRKING EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Now the President wants a commission. What for? For 14 
years the executive branch has had ample opportunity to learn 
what was going on in Haiti. Oh, I suppose the President is 
just following his natural bent toward a “commission form of 
government.” In a little while, perhaps, it will be suggested 
that we have a commission to tell Congress what to do, and 
perhaps a commissioner to sit where the Presiding Officer now 
sits. 

The President has appointed numerous commissions which 
haye to do with matters in which Congress is interested and 
which under our Constitution and our governmental system fall 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the legislative branch. Yet 
he did not ask the advice of Congress as to but few of them. 

In these previous instances in which the President has ap- 
pointed commissions there was, to a degree, an invasion of the 
province of the legislative branch. We should have been con- 
sulted. Expenses were necessary to be incurred. The commis- 
sions were appointed about subjects of policy which fell 
directly under the control of Congress and within its functions. 
But the President has not thought it proper to ask our advice 
or our cooperation. He has not addressed himself to Congress 
upon these commissions. But here in the Haitian problem is a 
matter peculiarly within the field of the Executive. He has the 
exclusive constitutional right and responsibility with reference 
to our foreign relations, The President has the right and it is 
his duty, and his alone, to deal with our foreign relations up 
until the point where it becomes necessary to ask the approval 
of Congress as to something which falls within its province, 

Why should he ask Congress to intervene in this situation? 
To find out anything he would like to know? Oh, not at all. 
He already knows more than any such commission can possibly 
find out. Does he want to unload upon Congress the responsi- 
bility that belongs to the Executive? 

THE PEOPLE OUGHT TO KNOW THE FACTS 


Now, the President’s party friends have had a great deal to 
say in the past about “ back-seat drivers.” We in Congress who 
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have been concerned about the welfare of our country have been 
criticized sharply by the President’s political friends for pre- 
suming to make any comment upon the situation in Nicaragua, 
in China, and elsewhere. We had “nothing to do with it,” so 
they said. Now here is a case in which it is the President's 
business, and his alone, yet he undertakes to unload it on Con- 
gress, Having made a mess out of it, the Executive branch 
proposes to unload it on Congress and leave us with the blame 
to bear. He says the responsibility is ours, but the Constitu- 
tion says it is his, [Applause.] 

The President knows all the facts that can be learned through 
a commission. The President has the responsibility of adopting 
a proper governmental policy to deal with Haiti. It is not the 
business of Congress, 

Oh, I would be glad to agree to a commission if it meant 
publicity for the situation, I would like to have the world to 
know—although the story would be greatly to our discredit— 
just what we have done in Haiti; why we are there; what we 
are trying to accomplish, and when, in the name of good 
government and fair dealing between nations, we expect to 
evacuate. 

But does anybody imagine that the President wants this com- 
mission as a sounding board? That he wants it to do this fine 
thing that he is fond of speaking of—appealing to the public opine 
ion of the world? Is that what he wants? It would take a great 
deal to convince me of that. I would like to see a committee of. 
Congress—a real committee—interested in the common welfare 
and not purely in party politics. I would like to see a com- 
mittee of Congress, a fearless, honest, and patriotic committee 
investigate the connection we have had with Haiti, to investi- 
gate the Haitian situation openly and call before it all who 
may have facts.and allow them to testify. 

I would like that, even though it would cover us with humilia- 
tion before the nations of the world, because it would enlighten 
the people of the United States, the real sovereigns and rulers 
of this country. It would enlighten them and they would no 
longer tolerate the course which has been followed. 

I am not especially interested in the Haitians. I would not 
be saying anything here if it were not a mere matter of their 
interests. True enough, my heart beats for them. True enough, 
I recognize toward them the responsibilities of one human being 
to others, True enough, I would be glad to see them enjoy the 
same blessings of liberty and rights of self-government which 
we claim for ourselves. [Applause.] But mere considerations 
of that kind would not haye caused me to raise my voice upon 
this occasion. I am interested most in this question from the 
standpoint of my own country. 

Men say of the Haitians, “ Oh, they are just a lot of monkeys; 
they are a lot of savages, a lot of cannibals; they are unfit to 
govern themselves. They are a lot of fetish worshippers and 
believers in voodooism,” and all that sort of thing. There may 
be some truth in that, some grain of truth. I do not suppose 
they are fit to govern themselves. Maybe they are not; I am 
willing to concede that they are not; but I dare assert, Mr. 
Chairman, that God has not given to us the right to rule over 
them because of their own incapacity. We have no such right 
under natural laws or moral laws and none under the laws that 
govern between nations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And we have no such right growing 
out of our peculiar relations with Haiti. Self-preservation does 
not require that we assert it. 

I say, with all deliberation, it is none of these considerations 
that causes us to be in Haiti at this moment. We are not there 
for their welfare. We are not there because we have a right 
to be there. We are not there because we have to be there in 
order to defend our country. 

Some may say, “Oh, we have to be in Haiti for fear some 
other nation will come in and establish a protectorate, and then 
we would be embarrassed in defending the Panama Canal.” 

What strange logic! We were told when we were talking 
about the Panama Canal, throughout the years, that the canal 
was necessary for purposes of national defense. Now we find 
it is a l1labiäty and we must defend the canal. We have got to 
do things that decent nations ought not to do because we have 
the Panama Canal; we must “remove the ancient landmarks” 
and enter upon land that is not ours; we must “enter upon land 
of the fatherless” and those who are helpless to defend them- 
selves, all because we have the Panama Canal. 

I should regret to see some other nation establish a pro- 
tectorate over the Haitians, but from my point of view I know 
of worse things. Other nations have territory much nearer to 
the Panama Canal than Haiti. The greatest nation in the 
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world, “the mistress of the seas,” has possessions nearer and 
much more conyenient for attack on the canal than Haiti, and 
we have a thousand occasions for conflict with that nation for 
one we might have with any other nation that might go to 
Haiti. France has possessions in the Carribean closer to Pan- 
ama than Haiti. But I have no fears that with the adoption 
of proper policy, we can not prevent any other nation establish- 
ing itself in Haiti. The alternative is not that we shall rob the 
Haitians ourselves or allow somebody else to do so, That is 
not the alternative. There is certainly a more statesmanlike 
and worthy solution of the problem than that. An imperialism 
abroad can not remain a democracy at home. [Applause.] 

I am interested in the Haitian problem because of the wel- 
fare of my own country, I say again what I have so often said 
before, America can not remain a democracy at home yet 
resort to the might and methods of an imperialism abroad. I 
know that the recoil of whatever of wrong we may do in Haiti 
and Nicaragua will fall upon me and upon my fellow Americans 
and those who are to come after us, and it is because I cherish 
my country’s institutions that I want to see us live up to them 
both at home and abroad. 

Our attitude toward Latin America in general, and par- 
ticularly toward the weaker countries, is that of an imperialism 
pure and simple. Whatsoever suits our will and our interests 
that we elect to do. Under a perverted construction of the 
Monroe doctrine we have erected ourselves into a supreme 
power, claiming rights, immunities, and privileges in Latin 
America which are utterly inconsistent with the sovereignty of 
the countries in which they are asserted. 

Let us understand ourselves. We do not treat these countries 
as our equals. We do not respect their rights. We do not 
accord to them the same privileges under international law that 
we claim for ourselves, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
more minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. These things do not stop where they 
start; they grow. American marines did this execution among 
this unarmed mob without injury to themselves. What were 
they doing? Defending American lives; defending American 
property? Oh, no; not at all; defending the city—the Haitian 
city. They were doing work which should have been done by 
the Haitian Government, if there had been a government there. 

We can not continue in this course without it having some 
effect upon us and upon our domestic affairs. Every day we are 
presented with the choice anew—will you be faithful, will you 
be true, will you stand by the principles of the declaration, 
will you adhere to the underlying substance of the Constitution? 
Every day we are asked this question, and to-day we are giving 
the answer so far as Haiti is concerned. The Executive's 
answer is, “ Well, we will do it if it suits our interests to do 
it.” I tell you that America can not survive as a democracy 
with any such policy or while adhering to any such principles. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the House, the policy of the American Government, 
its President and its Marine Corps, and the policy of the 
Republic of Haiti, its President and its gendarmerie, needs no 
defense, because the actions of both Governments and their 
officials in their mutual relations haye been beyond reproach. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on Haiti. It happens, how- 
ever, that I have read every book that has ever been written 
concerning its history, and I am somewhat familiar with it. 
On five separate occasions I have traversed the island. I have 
viewed it from the air, I have traversed it in every direction 
by motor, and walked over much of it. On one of these trips 
I was in an official capacity, and at another time I was visit- 
ing some friends of mine in the Marine Corps with whom I had 
served in the Army in France in 1918. 

No one can appreciate the situation in that island except 
those who know its history and its people. Many individuals 
who discuss it know nothing of either. It was one of the first 
islands discovered in the New World. It was inhabited by 
half a million of the most amiable and lovable Indians in the 
New World. All of them were destroyed by cruel oppression 
and concentration in conyict camps. 

This island was then populated through the slave 
for more than a century the greater part of the 
France in sugar, coffee, and cotton from 
Millions of slaves were brought there 
You must read the documents which you will find 
history to know what happened at that time. It was the grave- 
yard of 25,000 of Napoleon's best troops. 
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In these times, when the planters went back to Paris to spend| 
their fortunes, it was known and charged that no attempt was 
made to saye the lives of the slaves—they were put under the 
lash. and if they lived under that hot sun for three years that 
was all that was hoped for or expected. 

In 1797—1 believe that is the correct date—there was a great 
uprising, during which practically every white man, woman, and 
child was killed. Perhaps you are familiar with the time when 
Christophe built the citadel, created the titles of the Duke of 
Marmalade and the Duke of Lemonade, and organized and ran 
the same kind of a government that their people would conduct 
to-day if certain groups could gain control. 

The Government of the United States never wanted and never 
will desire anything from Haiti except to see that its people 
who have had few chances in life might live, without constant 
fear of being shot by bandits, and earn a living in peace and 
tranquillity. > 

Seventeen Presidents of Haiti have been assassinated. Is that 
a government that you could consider stable? Is that the gov- 
ernment that the gentleman from Alabama would like to have 
in full force and control? You must know the history of the 
country in considering the solution of the present situation. 

After the assassination of their President Sam, a French war- 
ship sailed into the harbor of Port au Prince, and the lives of the 
white residents were saved by the presence of that war vessel. 

The mob entered the French consulate and dragged out those 
who were seeking sanctuary, killed them, and dragged their 
bodies through the streets. It was necessary under the Monroe 
doctrine for the then President, Woodrow Wilson, who, we must 
all concede, had wonderful ideals of government, to take the 
necessary steps not only to protect the white people but the 
people of Haiti themselves. 

If the United States had not acted, other nations would have 
been forced to intervene. 

This is the first time I have ever heard his action criticized 
on the floor of the House. He knew then, as we know now, that 
there could be no stable government there unless the United 
States showed them how to create a stable government. 

At one time, Gen. Smedley Butler was in command there. 
Objection was made to some of his actions. He gave them the 
only roads they ever had in the history of the Republic since 
the time they worked under the lash of the oppressor. Some 
of the people of Haiti to-day know that he performed wonders 
for their Government and for ee ae All of you who 
know the Marine Corps of the U States know that they 
are not oppressors ; that corps protects rather than injures. You 
know that they are a body of men of wide experience; that the 
personnel of officers and men is as high as that of any armed 
troops in the world; that they appreciate the problems of hu- 
manity and have no desire to injure any individual. 

Anyone who has known Gen. John H. Russell, who has been 
and is still in command of civilian administration or who has 
known Gen. Ben H. Fuller, who a year or two ago was in com- 
mand of marines in Haiti and who has talked to them and 
knows their mental attitude, their knowledge of history and 
their knowledge of and love for humanity, could ever accuse 
them of trying to do other than the best they could for the 
people over whom they have had temporary control. Do not 
forget that we are in Haiti by treaty—not because President 
Hoover has ordered the marines there to-day. President Hoover 
is simply carrying out the provisions of a treaty made by the 
United States and Haiti at the time Woodrow Wilson was 
President of the United States. I trust the time will never 
come when any President of the United States fails to carry out 
our solemn treaties even though they be made by previous 
administrations. 

Our pledged word must be kept. Appoint a commission? Cer- 
tainly we may appoint a commission as the President desires, 
Members of this House may be members of that commission, 
and when the commission is formed I trust its personnel will 
be selected from among those men and women who are anxious 
to find something good in the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Haiti rather than to find evil; men 
and women who will go there in the same spirit of fairness and 
charity that has governed this country in all of its foreign 
relations, and try to work out such satisfactory terms with the 
people of that country as will give them independence and edu- 
eation, solidarity of government, and will make all of us proud 
of the mutual relations between these two western Republics, 
[Applause.] 

It makes no difference if one country is strong and the other 
weak. The Government of the United States was very weak 
at one time, when your ancestors and mine were trying to make 
it a country. Because some other country is weak, it does not 
mean that it may not become a great integral part of this 
Western Hemisphere. We ought to let the people of the coun- 


try know, and the intelligent ones do know, that we want no 
part of any foreign country; that we do not desire a foot of the 
Philippines, and will leave there as soon as we can leave under 
our obligations. We do not intend to keep Haiti or annex that 
country. We do not want Cuba. We want no other country; 
and those who know the history of the United States and know 
our feeling, the feeling of Congress, and the mind of the Execu- 
tive, know that we want no new land or territory. 

Yet, continually, some one in the United States is making a 
statement on the floor of the House or Senate or writes an 
article in a newspaper or magazine that gives color to the 
thoughts in the minds of the enemies of the United States that 
we do want something from some other country. We have all 
the land we want between Maine and California and between 
Washington and Florida, and everyone in the United States 
knows it. 

Certain individuals are always trying to stir up Mexico on 
the theory that we want some part of that country, and God 
knows that all we desire is for them to succeed and become a 
stable and progressive government. Nothing would give us 
greater solidarity than to have on the north the great country 
of Canada, with whom we are on the most friendly terms, and 
a great Republic on the south with whom we could have 
amicable and friendly, social and economic relations, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no patience with those who can not get that view- 
point which is expressed by our public men, and by our Presi- 
dent, and which is written in books and shown in the very de- 
meanor of every real American citizen. I did not rise to make 
a defense, as I said in the beginning, because no defense is re- 
quired; but simply to state the plain everyday facts, the com- 
mon-sense facts of our relationship with these countries, and 
the plain common-sense facts of our relationship in Haiti, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in my 
effort to secure consideration for legislation that would in the 
future make impossible a disaster such as the country has lately 
witnessed and which is described by President Hoover in his 
message to Congress as a “crash,” I wish to call attention to 
certain facts not with any desire to aggravate present condi- 
tions but only in the hope that the damnable, conniving, ruinous 
practices of the Wall Street “shorts” will not be tolerated any 
longer by an enlightened people. 

I ask, of what possible good or aid are these men that are 
permitted every few years to destroy millions of men, ruin in- 
dustry, destroy stability, and bring about destruction not only 
of billions of dollars of values but also of scores of lives? 

Who are they? They are the enemies of progress, tran- 
quillity, happiness, and morality. Not only in peace time but 
even during the war they pursued their destructive manipu- 
lations, 

The press continually speaks about racketeers and their evils. 
Why, they are nothing compared to these rapacious parasites. 
Racketeers take the chance of being apprehended and punished, 
but these “ Wallingford” financiers operate smugly and com- 
placently, liye in regal luxury and splendor in the most exclu- 
sive and expensive apartments with jewel-bedecked wives and 
mistresses, a menace to society by their mode of living, causing 
envy and discontent among families who can not compete with 
them on their honestly earned incomes. 

What justification is there for tolerating their beastly and 
dastardly activities? Most of you and I have witnessed the 
panics of 1893, 1907, and 1921, each of which was brought about 
by similar tactics of the destructive “shorts.” As now con- 
ducted, many of the stock exchanges are open to the charge that 
gambling, pure and simple, constitutes a large proportion of their 
business. The governors of these organizations had it in their 
power to stop in time the activities of the short-selling forces 
but failed to do so. 

Therefore, it is high time that we put an end to these para- 
sites by legislation. Is it possible that their influence and power 
is so great that they have been permitted to manipulate without 
any restraint whatsoever to the grave detriment of the co 
and the party in power which since time immemorial, has 
claimed with pride“ sole credit for all prosperity ? 

In keeping with this policy, ex-President Coolidge during his 
administration began an adyertising campaign of prosperity, 
which Mr. Hoover followed, proclaiming that the resources of 
the United States were still untapped, that business conditions 
were showing improvement each year and that savings were 
increasing. As stated in a New York World editorial: 

* * After a sharp decline following a report of a huge increase 
in brokers’ loans, Mr, Coolidge amazed even Wall Street itself by 
announcing that neither he nor Mr, Mellon saw any danger in the 
expansion of brokers’ loans. 
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This kind of propaganda continued even after it was pointed 
out that depressions had set in in many lines and that stocks 
were selling at levels ridiculously out of proportion with their 
earnings. But notwithstanding this warning, many other similar 
statements were issued from time to time to imbue the public 
with the confidence that stocks would never react but would 
keep on climbing to greater heights in this. so-called “ Hoover 
era of higher prices.” 

The beautiful, enticing picture painted by the administration 
forces, who would not listen to the warning voice of economists 
or the threat of rapidly rising brokers’ loans, furnished a rife 
field for corporate promoters. New corporations were organized 
for exploiting purposes, old corporations split up their stocks, 
gave so-called rights to purchase additional stock and all the old 
tricks and many new ones were used. No trouble was encoun- 
tered in listing these issues on the various old and hastily 
organized new exchanges. Interest rates increased. Country 
banks were lured into sending their cash to New York for use 
as “call loans.” Corporations sent to the call loan market“ 
not only their huge surpluses, which should have been distributed 
among stockholders but also the moneys received by increases in 
capitalization, which had been obtained for development and 
expansion. 

The people, impressed with the assurances of the administra- 
tion, were easily taken in, and buying of all kinds of stocks 
reached new levels daily. Large corporate interests, with their 
capital stock increased by millions of shares, easily induced even 
their own employees, by means of alluring reports, to become 
“partners” in these great industries, and every conceivable 
scheme was resorted to in order to unload these stocks at arti- 
ficially created prices on employees, their families, and the pub- 
lic. Then came the pyramid of pyramids—the investment 
trust—a new medium for obtaining millions upon millions of 
dollars from a misled and inflamed public. 

Nearly everyone was in. Now for the first time the Federal 
Reserve Board served notice that brokers’ loans were excessive 
and must be decreased. Rediscount rates were increased; in- 
terest rates soared; credits were curtailed and moneys gradually 
withdrawn. 

Conditions were ripe, and the Wall Street “shorts” pirates 
were ready. They were not going to mold or construct but to 
hammer and pound to destruction. The first drastic decline was 
not enough. The conspirators continued unmercifully to throw 
upon the market thousands upon thousands of shares of stocks 
which they never owned with the sole purpose of destroying the 
market value of securities in order that they could repurchase 
them at their own prices and reap the richest harvest in the his- 
tory of the Nation. 

The press of the country carried in headlines the report of 
the formation in Morgan’s office of the “Big Six,” with the 
cheering news that their wealth and power would be used to 
stop further activities of the “shorts.” Encouraged by this, a 
tremendous number of careful, conservative investors, including 
insurance companies, trust estates, and widows’ funds, purchased 
stocks at prices proclaimed to be lower than value levels. 

What a horrible awakening they had a few days later when 
the Big Six not only failed to support the market as announced, 
but some of them, according to common rumor, even unloaded a 
large portion of their holdings on the temporary bulge which 
these reports caused. In this way not only the reckless but the 
most prudent investors were mulcted and fleeced as the “shorts” 
again started their vicious drive. 

Washington did nothing except raise the smoke screen that 
business was not affected by declines in the stock market. The 
Federal Reserve Board took no action, although deposits at the 
banks were being withdrawn in alarming amounts, and col- 
lateral loans and the banks holding them jeopardized. And the 
avalanche continued. Vicious rumors of all kinds became cur- 
rent and the people became panicky. Stocks were forced to be 
thrown overboard, and billions of dollars and the life’s savings 
of millions of investors were swept away. 

I felt strongly that some action was necessary to help restore 
oes and so on November 12 I wired the President as 

‘ollows: 


To-day’s press dispatches state that the professionals are still selling 
short. I am satisfied that 99 per cent of the American people feel that 
this outrageous destruction of the small investors has gone far enough 
and that immediate steps are needed to save the Nation from disas- 
trous conditions that are bound to follow. It is the consensus of 
opinion of well-informed men that you, Mr. President, should call 
upon the financiers of this Nation to stop profiteering and formulate 
and carry out a plan to save the Nation from dire calamity. 

Congressman A. J. SABATH. 

I also wired to Secretary Mellon and the Federal Reserve 
Board, demanding some statement that would allay the fears of 
a faltering public. Feeling that the professional “shorts” had 
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precipitated the break, I also wired the various stock exchanges, 
demanding cessation of short selling, and they responded by 
asking their members for a report on all loanings and borrow- 
jugs of stock, which action was helpful, because the most influ- 
ential of the destructive short sellers did not wish their names 
to become known and to be held responsible for the ruination of 
millions of men and women who lost their all because of their 
manipulations and conspiracy to destroy the market value of 
stocks. 

After the issuance of this questionnaire conditions and confi- 
deuce were partially restored, but business on the exchanges was 
reduced. The avaricious appetites that the “shorts” had 
worked up during the two preceding weeks were not satisfied, 
us there were still some that had escaped the slaughter, and so 
on Monday, November 25, the questionnaire was withdrawn, and 
immediately on Tuesday the attacks were renewed. 

I feel satisfied that the country is convinced by this last 
attack that short selling of commodities or stock which one does 
not own or possess are responsible for the destruction of actual 
va lues and for the crash and the havoc that usually follows such 
concentrated action. For the sake of argument, I concede that 
exchanges can not be abolished as they do serve as a market 
place for the purchase and sale of securities and commodities 
and as a means of obtaining new or additional needed capital. 
But what possible reason there is or can be for permitting for- 
mations of pools for the purpose of selling stocks or commodities 
which they do not own or possess is beyond my comprehension, 
and I will be pleased to hear anyone give a sound reason why 
this pernicious and destructive practice should continue. I 
pause, but I hear no one. 

In the interest of our country generally, I feel that short sell- 
ing should cease immediately, until, at least, confidence is 
restored. The newspapers are doing splendid work in encour- 
aging our people. The President has called in the leading busi- 
ness men of the Nation. This alone will not do, as Mr. Hoover 
in his last message to Congress points out the seriousness of 
existing conditions when he states: 


The long upward trend of fundamental progress, however, gave rise 
to overoptimism as to profits, which translated itself into a wave of 
uncontrolled speculation in securities, resulting in the diversion of 
capital from business to the stock market and the inevitable crash. 


In times like these heroic steps must be taken. I realize that 
all ills can not be cured by legislation, and we are often scoffed 
at for proposing legislative remedies. However, I have been 
urged by many bankers. and representative business men to 
demand cessation of this destructive short-selling practice. 

The great majority of those who believe that the short-selling 
evil should not be tolerated in the future suggest a heavy penalty 
on all such short sales, contending that a tax on this nonproduc- 
tive business will deter “shorts” from pursuing their destruc- 
tive tactics and be a further source of revenue to our Treasury. 
I have therefore introduced a bill to place a tax of 5 per cent 
on all short sales. 

However, if this legislation, for which I will endeayor to 
secure early consideration, is not stringent enough to cope with 
this vicious practice, I have also prepared another bill which 
will make any short selling a crime punishable by a heavy 
penalty and imprisonment, 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I feel it necessary that serious consideration be given 
to the legislation which I have proposed, because I believe that 
such legislation will in the future prevent such a panic as we 
have seen during the past few weeks and which more or less is 
still with us, and panics that the country has suffered in years 
zone by. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman states that he has introduced a 
bill levying a tax on these short-sale transactions. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. Is it not possible for Congress to act with 
respect to the transmission of orders by the United States mail, 
and by telegraph and telephone and in other methods, and pre- 
vent the issuance of contracts where such methods are used? 

Mr, SABATH. I am satisfied that Congress can, and I have 
prepared such a bill which I think will make it possible fo frame 
legislation of that kind under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution and to make it legal. 

Mr. KELLY. Congress will have no power to probibit the 
contract on the stock exchange. 

Mr. SABATH. No; it will not, because Congress has no 
power to legislate for the State of New York alone or for the 
State of Illinois, or for the gentleman's State, but under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution Congress has 
jurisdiction and the power to preclude this gambling through 
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communications between the States over the telephone and the 
telegraph, the radio, or through the mail. Such communications 
for all short sales, which are nothing more nor less than destruc- 
tive gambling, should be denied the stock exchange, and why it 
has not been done in the past I do not know. We should not 
permit it in the future in the interest of the legitimate com- 
merce of the Nation and the safety of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, last year Congress appro- 
priated $6,000,000 to relieve the storm-stricken area of the South 
Atlantic States and enable the farmers there this year to 
plant a crop. It was laid out to the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. It 
was granted as the result of the disastrous flood which had 
practically destroyed the crop of that area. 

That fund was loaned to the people who could not get credit 
otherwise. I had a constituent who thought he would make a 
good showing by showing that he had 150 acres of good land, 
with nothing against it, well stocked, and he thought he could 
get some money; but the agent of the United States said to him, 
“You are not the man. You have plenty with which to get 
backing. We are helping the people who are down, without 
other help.” 

It was a wonderful help, and it was appreciated, and to-day 
they have paid back 75 per cent of that money and it has gone 
back into the Treasury. The State of Alabama has paid back 
56 per cent of what its people had borrowed. The State of 
Virginia has paid back 43 per cent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the situation as to the percentage 
not yet paid? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Up to the 1st of November 60 per cent 
had been paid. I have a letter from the agent to-day, dated 
December 7, in which he says that there has been, with the cot- 
ton warehouse receipts in hand, 75 per cent paid, and they are 
still collecting. North Carolina has paid 58 per cent of hers. 
South Carolina has paid 76 per cent of hers. Georgia has paid 
85 per cent of hers. I believe that is the whole category. That 
is the situation. 

Now, in a good many of these areas that relief has pulled 
them through and they have made a good crop, and they are 
in a good condition to help themselves, But there is a great 
area in that part of the country where there has been a greater 
disaster this year than there was last year. In my county, 
where we usually make a bale of cotton to 2 acres and where 
we ordinarily made forty or forty-five thousand bales, we have 
not made over 20,000 bales, That is the condition for a good 
deal of South Carolina and a good deal of North Carolina. 

If you noticed the weather reports, you would have seen that 
the water which had fallen in my county since the 1st of Janu- 
ary, if it had stayed where it was till now, it would be up to my 
neck. We have had 5 feet of rain or a little more, and it is inr- 
possible to make a cotton crop or gather it in the rain. 

I make that statement preliminary to calling your attention 
to the fact that, while all this area needed help last year, this 
year there is a great deal of it that needs help on account of 
the rainfall in the last few months. I have gone over all that 
section of country and have been familiar with the height of 
the streams in the last few years, and I have not seen one 
stream that has been down to the ordinary level during this 
year. We have had great floods in the great rivers. I live on 
a river that lias been 3 miles wide during the high water several 
times in the last 12 months. 

I have introduced a resolution authorizing so much of that 
fund as shall have already been paid in by the time the appro- 
priation is ready to be made to be used for the same purpose, 
under the same conditions; and I will state to you that if we 
do not do better next year I shall advise the folks to quit farm- 
ing, and I shall quit farming myself. On 180 acres I usually 
get 125 or 130 bales, but I have gotten only 60 bales this year; 
and it rained almost once a week in the gathering period, and 
that lowers the grading of the crop and interferes with the 
gathering. 

You say you have done a good deal for the farmer. I say 
you have, too. I want to pay my compliments to the Federal 
Farm Board, which was created by our enactment a few months 
ago. Notwithstanding the fact that along all the seaboard 
except possibly Georgia there is a very short crop, the price of 
cotton has sagged until it got away down below the cost of 
production. The Farm Board gave notice that they would fur- 
nish money to cooperatives, so much as they needed, aside from 
their own reserves and what they could get out of the inter- 
mediate credit bank, to advance 16 cents a pound on cotton. 
But for that the price of cotton would have gone down to 13 
cents. You know the Department of Commerce uses 20 cents 
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a pound as the average cost of production. They pegged the 
price at 16 cents. 

We appreciated it in our country, I must say; but when you 
have not made any it does not do you much good. We do desire 
one more chance, and I think if you will look over the area 
which has been furnished with seed and fertilizer heretofore 
you will perceive that those people recognize their duty to pay 
back what they have borrowed from the Government, and they 
have done it much better than I had hoped they would do. But 
what is the result? In order to meet their obligation to the 
Government they had to sell everything they made on their 
cotton. If they had made an average crop this year—and if I 
had made 130 bales of cotton instead of only 60—there would 
be a difference between profit and loss of some thousands of 
dollars. But many farms have not done as well as my farm. 
I have been particularly blessed in some respects. But that 
means a loss in the use of the land and the loss on the croppers 
who are not able to repay what I had advanced while making 
the crop. 

That situation exists throughout our country. With the same 
agency in charge and the same policy followed, the Congress 
of the United States can easily risk the reappropriation of this 
money and have it used one year more; and then if we do not 
get any benefit from it, I will not ask for it again, because 
in that event we had better quit if we do not do better than 
we have done in the last two years. 

So I just wanted to take this time in order to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that proposition. I am going before the 
Committee on Agriculture and endeavor to get them to report it 
as early in January as possible, because I doubt whether we 
could do anything with it before Christmas. If that can be 
done early in the session—and it was done a good deal later last 
_ year—the farming interests of a great producing territory—upon 
which the manufacturing and commercial interests of this coun- 
try depend for a customer, and a customer that is always there 
ready to buy if he has anything to buy with—will be helped 
to get on their feet, and we will hope that the Lord will do 
His part by not sending us quite so much rain next year. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my 
colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, while this bill, appropriating money with reference to 
the Indians of this country, is before the House for considera- 
tion, I thought it might not be out of order to say a word in 
behalf of the American Indian. The American Indian in pre- 
Columbus days was free of many of the faults that he has to- 
day. The American Indian in North America prior to its dis- 
covery by Columbus was free from the use of alcoholic liquors. 
He did not imbibe strong drink. They were a sober people, 
although they were children of the forests and of the plains. 
There were many things which we brought to them. We 
brought the intoxicating liquors, the strong liquors, to them. 
We ased these liquors, in many instances, in order to induce 
them to part with their land. There was no smallpox among 
the Indians, a disease that came after the white man came, and 
the smallpox decimated their numbers by the thousands. There 
were no social diseases among them. They came with our civ- 
flization. We undertook to take their country from them and 
give them our religion. At that time they were here in great 
numbers, but not in such great numbers as some historians say, 
because it was impossible for anyone to know how numerous 
they were. But they were here in this country living by hunt- 
ing and fishing and by the arts that it was necessary for them 
to exercise in order to exist. We came and we took their 
country. Many of our forefathers realized the injustices that 
were being done them and undertook in the early days to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to these Indians. They 
undertook to treat with them as independent nations of peoples. 

So in 1830 we found this situation in America: We found a 
National Government, we found State governments, and we 
found Indian tribal governments. The Indian tribal govern- 
ment was recognized as a separate entity and so treated by the 
National Government. In many instances, in the treaties with 
these independent tribal nations, the United States Government 
undertook to do certain things that were contrary to the will 
of the people and sometimes in violation of the laws of the 
States where these Indian reservations were at that time. This 
was true in the State of Georgia in the case of the treaty of 
the United States with the Cherokee Indians. So, Andrew Jack- 
son brought about a transfer of these Indians to a country 
which he said in his treaty with them should never become a 
State, because President Jackson realized that at some time in 
the future, with these Indian tribes remaining in certain States 
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and certain difficulties arising between the Indians and the 
inhabitants of these States, the National Government might be 
called upon to keep the treaty that it had with these Indians 
and probably conflict with the State governments. So they were 
moved; they were moved out West. 

We have dealt with the Indians for a long time through our 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I have no censure to make of this 
except to this extent: I want here and now to commend the 
present Secretary of the Interior for the position he takes, that 
somewhere and that somehow the Indians which have now 
exhibited some ability to make themselves useful citizens of the 
United States, not only in the matter of citizenship but in the 
matter of commerce and business, shall be unshackled and that 
they shall be given an opportunity. I want to commend the 
Secretary of the Interior for taking that position. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Oklahoma were Sec- 
retary of the Interior—and he would make a good Secretary— 
how many Indians does he estimate there are from whom he 
would to-day remove all restrictions and give to them full 
control of their property? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me say to the gentleman that there 
are many more from whom the restrictions should be removed, 
at least in part, than have been removed at the present time. 
I will call the gentleman's attention to this fact: I have always 
said and have always taken this position, that restrictions 
should not be removed from the Indians based upon the quan- 
tum of blood but that they should be removed upon their 
ability, no matter what their quantum of blood. There are 
full-blood Indians in my country who should have the restric- 
tions taken off of them whenever they make application. I can 
cite to you one Indian, one of the finest orators in this country. 
He speaks in the Indian tongue, but his oratory is so beautiful 
as to entrance his white listeners, although they can not under- 
stand a word of his language. He is a man of wonderful ability, 
but because he is a full blood he is denied the right to have 
charge of his property. There are others, on the other hand, 
who have only a quarter of Indian blood who are as reckless in 
the expenditure of their money as many of the sons of rich 
parents of the white race. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I recall that about 12 years ago cer- 
tificates of competency were issued to about 10,000 Indians 
and patents in fee for their lands issued to them without their 
application, and that within a very short period after the 
patents were issued many of these lands were sold at a loss 
on tax sale, with the result that a year ago there were less 
than 1,000 who had their lands in their possession, and most 
of that land encumbered. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me say to the gentleman that it has 
been the practice of the bureau to keep these Indians under 
guardianship so long that the Indians haye come to believe 
that all they have to do is to sit down and be waited on by 
Uncle Sam and have the Government dole out whatever is 
coming to them. The Indians have not been permitted to 
take the initiative they should have. On the other hand, how 
many hundreds of sons of wealthy white American citizens 
are dissipating their fortunes in big cars and in high living? 
There must be a start made some time; and if you give these 
Indians a chance to grow into real responsible men they will 
soon be able to conduct their own business, but they can not do 
this unless you give them a chance. I am not here to advocate 
the removal of restrictions from all the Indians and leaving 
them to be fleeced out of their property. 

I am the last man in the world who would stand in the 
Halls of the Congress of the United States and advocate a doc- 
trine like that. I am simply asking that the young Indians 
may be given a chance. I know some of them in my State 
who are not asking for anything but that a part—and a small 
part at that—of their property be turned over to them in order 
that they may have a chance to go out and try their fortunes 
in business. Some of them would probably fail. Some 
“sharker ” would perhaps take their property away from them, 
but they will haye learned a lesson that many white boys have 
had to learn, and in the end they have got to learn to take care 
of themselves. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, my colleague understands that 
there are 101,519 enrolled members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
to whom allotments are given. He understands that under the 
act of 1908 restrictions were removed by law from those who 
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had a certain quantum of blood, but the point I want to direct 
my colleague’s attention to here is that any individual Indian, a 
member of the Five Civilized Tribes, can make application for 
the remoyal of his own restrictions regardless of the quantum 
of blood. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true, 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is an appropriation continued in this 
bill, and one that has been in all appropriation bills for the 
past several years, which would authorize the individual Indian 
to make application, if he were adjudged competent, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to have his restric- 
tions removed. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Yes; I understand that. 

The criticism I have of the bureau is that the agents in the 
field who come in contact with the Indian do not, in many cases, 
want to send in his application for removal of restrictions and 
they pigeonhole it and that is the end of it. They treat these 
applications in an arbitrary manner. It is not their duty to 
pigeonhole the applications. They should pass on it, by either 
granting it or denying it, and in denying it they should give 
see reasons so they may be reviewed by the bureau in Wash- 
ngton. 

But so much for that. There is another phase of Indian his- 
tory in which you might be interested. You have heard a good 
deal about the ghost dances of the Indians in the West, and 
there have been some efforts to suppress the ghost dance. 

I am not holding any brief for different ideas or viewpoints 
of the different Indians, but as I understand the ghost dance, 
it had its origin as a religious matter {vith these Indians. As 
far as I am able to find, there was once a Ute Indian who lived 
out in the mountains and deserts of Nevada. He said that while 
fasting in the silence of the valleys of Nevada he had received 
a communication from the Great Spirit and the communication 
was to the effect that all Indians should lay aside all hostility 
with the white races, should lay aside all hostility among them- 
selyes, and that the Great Spirit had told him that this world 
was to be destroyed by a great cataclysm and a new world was 
to be made and that the Indians would be restored and live 
again. 

This no doubt grew out of his impressions received from the 
Christian religion about the lowly Nazarene who died for us 
all, and his idea was that he should teach a doctrine that 
would be beneficial to the Indian race. 

Indians from all the western plains communicated with him 
and then they began their ghost dances, and the ghost dances 
were nothing more than dances that were symbolic of the fact 
that the Indian was to live again, teaching him the resurrection, 
teaching him that the world was to be destroyed and that he 
was to live again. 

Then we have another matter that Congress is called on to 
deal with with respect to the Indians, and this grows out of the 
use of peyote. Peyote is a little button that grows on a cactus in- 
digenous to the country of Mexico. Tt was first used by the 
Mexican Indians. They use it when it is green. They use it in 
some so-called religious ceremonies that they have. Its use has 
spread into the southwestern country, up into the country of 
the Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches, and its use has spread 
more or less. 

The use of peyote has the effect of making the user see 
visions. One old Indian told me, “It makes the yoice of a man 
sound most beautiful,” and I said to him that I would be glad 
to get a supply of peyote in campaign years, if possible, to dis- 
tribute among the audience during the time I was addressing 
them on the stump. 

Having now taken into their lives some ideas of our Christian 
religion, they have, no doubt, imperfectly grasped them, but, 
nevertheless, they have undertaken to apply peyote to the use of 
ceremonies in relation to religion, Some of our own people fast 
in order that they may be in a physical condition so that they 
ean see visions and dream dreams. 

So this peyote is used in their ceremonies. Out in one of our 
Western States an Indian was arrested for using peyote. He 
proved at the trial that it was the custom of his church to 
use it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
additional minutes. i 

Mr. McKEOWN. It was said that they use it as we, who 
commune together, use the wine; but he was conyicted and his 
case was appealed to the supreme court of the State and I have 
not learned the final disposition of the ease. 

1 am not here asking you to give him peyote, because it is a 
noxious weed; that is to say, it does have an effect upon the 
mind and is a narcotic, as the physicians say, but in dealing 
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with it I think we ought to try to deal intelligently with a full 
understanding of its evil. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say that this question of the use of 
peyote has been under investigation by the Indian Committee 
for a number of years, and a great many people have come 
before the committee and have testified concerning its use, and 
we have had reports from a great many agents in charge of 
agencies throughout the Western States, and every single one 
of them has condemned the use of peyote. The fact that these 
Indians claim it is used in connection with their religious 
services is a pure subterfuge. 

It does have a narcotic effect, a very bad effect; that is admit- 
ted by everyone who has studied the question. Let me say that 
none of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes and no other 
bodies of Indians in America use peyote; it is used exclusively 
by the Indians of the western tribes, and several years ago the 
Indians prohibited the use of peyote along with alcohol and 
other narcotics ; and you find that same provision that has been 
2 in the bill for five or six years is carried in the pend- 
ng ) 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to say to my colleague that I am 
not criticizing the viewpoint of men who desire to prevent it, 
but I will say for my colleague's information that the use of 
peyote since they eommenced to regulate it has spread into the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

I am not advocating the use of peyote, I am giving you the 
history of this situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN., I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The evidence before our committee has 
been that the use of the drug was not only spreading but was 
constantly causing greater and greater damage; that instead 
of being a harmless sort of a vision proposition, the Indians 
have been indulging in orgies through its common use; that 
the drug tends to bring about gross sexual excesses, and other- 
wise it has a terribly bad effect among the Indians. Even the 
superintendents of the Indian schools tell of the danger to the 
young pupils; it is evidence that comes alike from the ablest 
scientific authorities, and from those of longest contact with 
the Indians, and no one can doubt that it is an evil, the spread 
of which this Government can not contemplate, but must do 
everything it can to check, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to have the gentleman’s con- 
tribution, but I must say that the investigation that I have 
made has demonstrated that not a single individual who uses 
peyote uses intoxicating liquor. In other words you cure him 
of intoxication by giving him peyote, and the question is, 
which is the worst. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota, Judge WILLIAMSON, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my first contact with the American Indian occurred 
when I was a little boy about 4 years of age. My parents 
then lived in Iowa, when a caravan came by composed of about 
100 Indians. They looked like a good many more, The entire 
caravan stopped in front of our house and four or five of the 
squaws came inside with bag in hand and started to beg. My 
mother at that time understood very little English and no 
Indian, and consequently there was small means of communi- 
cation. 

However, the squaws searched about the house and among 
other things found the flour barrel and motioned to mother to 
take the flour out of the barrel and put it in their sack. This 
mother promptly did, whether from fear or charity, I can not 
say. They hung around for meat but could not find any. 
Finally they made mother understand what they wanted, and 
she gave them a snack of bacon. They then departed, grinning 
their thanks and contentment. 

That was my first sight of an American Indian, and I have 
been fairly familiar with Indians from that time to this. I 
have lived for 30 years on the west side of the Missouri River 
in South Dakota, which has an Indian population of about 
18,000. 

These Indians are all constituents of mine and are scattered 
over five reservations. I know practically all of their leading 
men; I have attended their councils; I am familiar with their 
methods of thought, their way of life, and their social habits. 
I know something of their attitude toward the white man, 
what they think of our attempt to educate them, and their idea 
of what the Goyernment owes them. 
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It is frequently stated that Indians are not making any 
progress. This is certainly not true in my State. On the 
contrary, their progress has been very marked the past 25 
years. A period of 25 years in the development of a race is a 
very short time. If appreciable advancement can be noted in 
such period it should give rise to encouragement for the future. 
It is not a question of taking a primitive race without well- 
defined racial instincts and habits and bringing it over into our 
own ideas, but it is a question of taking a race with its own 
traditions, its own religious beliefs, sentiments, and prejudices, 
which have grown up through a civilization extending back- 
ward for more than 2,000 years. I do not take the view that 
an Indian is a savage in the ordinary sense of that term. The 
Indian was a highly civilized being in many respects with a 
philosophy of his own, when the white man found him in this 
country. The problem of bringing them over to our ways of 
thinking, to onr methods of life, is a much more difficult un- 
dertaking than most people have any idea of. This notion of 
transforming the Indian overnight and bringing him to our 
mode of thinking and our ways of life is a dream that can 
never be realized. The transformation will be slow and pain- 
ful and can be brought about only by giving him such train- 
ing as will gradually enable him to merge into our life and 
civilization. d 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKmown] is always 
interesting when he talks about the Indian question. He has 
lived among the Indians all of his life. However, I do not agree 
with the sentiment that he expressed to-day, to the effect that 
Indians generally should be given certificates of competency and 
a larger control in the handling of their own property, even 
though they soon squander it. I believe, however, that just as 
rapidly as the American Indian reaches a point where he can 
be safely intrusted with the management of his own property, 
it should be turned over to him, because only by giving the In- 
dian some responsibility can he develop character and inde- 
pendence, but until that time comes I do not believe that we are 
warranted in turning them loose without any supervision. To 
do that. simply means that they will become charges upon the 
counties and the States in which they live. The Indians are 
not in our comparatively poor and sparsely settled Western 
States from choice and certainly not by the choice of the States 
themselves. The Sioux Tribes of Indians of South Dakota did 
not originally live there. They were gradually forced west by 
the encroachment of the white man from the Hast. In some 
cases they were forced there at the point of the bayonet in the 
hands of Uncle Sam’s own troops. They are there because the 
Government has put them there, and because the Government 
has put them there does not make it an obligation of the State 
of South Dakota to take care of them, nor does it make it the 
obligation of any other Western State to provide for the Indian 
inhabitants within its borders, 

My view is that that is essentially a Federal obligation and 
one which the Government can not discharge by attempting to 
shift responsibility to the States. 

The Federal Government, having driven them from their 
former habitat, owes them a duty in the way of appropriate 
cure, education, and training in manual employment that can 
not with honor be disregarded. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Gladly. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Whatever force there may be in the sugges- 
tion the gentleman makes, the fact remains that many of them 
are in South Dakota and probably will remain there. When 
those restrictions are removed, they will still be in South 
Dakota. Hence a good part of the future of the State of South 
Dakota is tied up with these Indians, so that the State of South 
Dakota—and I speak of South Dakota only as an illustration 
of various States—has a very real reason for wanting to aid in 
their development. k 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman,-I fully agree with the 
gentleman as to that, and I think I may assure the gentleman 
that so far as that is concerned, the Government has received 
the fullest cooperation in their work among the Indians in 
South Dakota, but I insist that so far as the incompetent 
Indians are concerned, their care is essentially a Government 
obligation. South Dakota to-day is training hundreds of Indian 
children in her public schools. They are being educated at the 
public expense, notwithstanding the fact that the Indians in 
South Dakota as a class pay very little in the way of taxes. 
The Indians are not able to make any considerable contribution 
toward the maintenance of either schools or government, and it 
can not be expected that the State of South Dakota should 
assume the entire burden. 

We are going to have the Indians with us for a good while 
to come. We are going to have to educate and take care of 
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them. I am glad that the Committee on Appropriations are 
fully cognizant of the problem and that during recent years they 
have become increasingly liberal in the matter of providing 
educational and health facilities and in doing other things 
essential and necessary to make the Indians a self-sustaining 
population. 

Something was said the other day with reference to what the 
Interior Department had in mind with respect to the Indian: 
Personally, I think that the present administrators will find that 
the outgoing officials, during the last five or six years, laid the 
foundation and commenced the constructive work upon which 
they will haye to build if they are going to maintain the progress 
and development of the American Indian. That does not mean 
that the system of dealing with the Indians can not be improved, 
but we should not throw away what has so far been accom- 
plished by a radical change in policy. Industrial work should 
be more emphasized and a greater effort be made to find suitable 
employment for the Indians when they finish their school 
courses. 

There are eight Indian reservations in the State of South 
Dakota, in addition to the Standing Rock Reservation which 
lies partly in North Dakota. The Indian population is as fol- 
lows: Cheyenne River Reservation, 3,083; Crow Creek Reserva- 
tion, 936; Lower Brule Reservation, 599; Flandreau School, 
Sioux, 320; Pine Ridge Reservation, 7,911; Rosebud Reserva- 
tion, 6,039; Sisseton Reservation, 2,582; Standing Rock Res- 
ervation, 3,651; Yankton Reservation, 2,048. This gives a total 
Indian population of 27,169. 

I may say that the Indian population is gradually and slowly 
increasing, so that the Indian is destined to remain an important 
part of our citizenship. 

Of these reservations, the Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Lower Brule, 
and Cheyenne River lie wholly within my congressional district. 
The Standing Rock Reservation lies partly within my dis- 
trict and partly in North Dakota. The Indian Bureau does 
not have separate figures for the number of Indians upon the 
Standing Rock Reservation that live in South Dakota, but the 
latest available data would indicate that I have in my district 
an Indian population of approximately 19,000. In other words, 
two-thirds of the Indians in South Dakota live in my district. 

Upon none of these reservations, with the possible exception 
ef Lower Brule, are there sufficient facilities to properly accom- 
modate Indian children of school age. 

With a view to ascertaining as definitely as possible the 
number of Indian pupils who were out of school upon the 
various reservations for lack of facilities, I directed the follow- 
ing inquiry, under date of October 23, to each of the superin- 
tendents of the reservations in my district: 


How many children of school age of all classes, tubercular or other- 
wise, are out of school upon the reservation by reason of lack of 
facilities? How many, if any, could have been accommodated at. Rapid 
City if that institution could have been kept going as an industrial 
school in place of being transformed into a sanatorium school? 


All of the superintendents replied, and I desire to call the 
attention of the committee to such parts of their replies as 
are material to this discussion. Under date of October 28, 
Superintendent E. W. Jermark, of the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
replied through the Indian Office. He reported that there were 
at the date of his letter approximately 880 children of school 
age out of school “ partly because of lack of facilities and partly 
because [of] absence from reservation in potato fields and 
elsewhere.” He also stated that there were approximately 81 
children accommodated in the Rapid City Indian School last 
year. Later in his communication he states: 


It is estimated all eligible children with the exception of approxi- 
mately 60 will be placed in some school—reservation, nonreservation, 
public, or mission. 


Supt. E. E. McKean, of the Rosebud Indian Reservation, 
under date of October 28, reported that the Rosebud school pop- 
ulation between the ages of 6 and 18 was 1,806. That of these 
212 were out of school and that not over 10 of them could be 
placed in the public schools, Of the 212, approximately 100 had 
been excused on account of being affected with tuberculosis. 
With respect to the Rapid City Indian School he stated that— 


Our average enrollment in Rosebud for the past seven years has been 
about 50. pupils in the Rapid City School: However, we could furnish 
more pupils for that school if the capacity would permit. Generally 
speaking, the Rosebud people took very kindly to the idea of sending 
their children to Rapid City and it is quite possible that if an extra 
endeavor were made on other reservations that 100 Rosebud children 
could attend the Rapid City School. I wish to further advise you that 
our own boarding school was filled over capacity at the opening of the 
present school year, and that St. Francis is carrying a large number of 
pupils over their contract number—probably 60 to 75. I am continually 
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having parents come to my office requesting me to find some place to 
which they may send their children to school, The nonreservation 
schools patronized by the Rosebud are filled beyond their capacity. The 
public schools in this thinly settled country are far removed from many 
of the Indian homes and as a result we have quite a number of children 
not attending any school. 


It must be remembered that these two great reservations have 
a total population of 13,950 Indians and contain a great bulk of 
the Indian population in that part of South Dakota lying west 
of the Missouri River and composing the third congressional 
district. These two reservations lie along the Nebraska line and 
fire adjacent to the Black Hills. 

During September of this year I visited both the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud Reservations with a view to ascertaining from a 
personal survey what the situation was with respect to accom- 
modations for children of school age. I want to say right here 
that that was not a perfunctory survey. I made a real effort 
to determine the number of children who were out of school 
and who could not be accommodated on account of lack of 
facilities. 

At that time it appeared very clear that it would be impossible 
to take care of all children of school age for the current year. 
As it is, all the schools upon these reservations are greatly 
overcrowded. Both the Holy Rosary Mission upon the Pine 
Ridge Reservation and the St. Francis Mission upon the Rose- 
bud Reseryation are caring for many more pupils than their 
contracts with the Government provide for. In other words, 
they are taken care of as a matter of charity by these missions. 
In the St. Francis Mission alone the number is from 60 to 75, 
according to Superintendent McKean’s letter. 

The superintendent of the Lower Brule Reservation states 
that— 


We have no children of school age, tubercular or otherwise, out of 
school upon either reservation by lack of facilities. 


Supt. W. O. Roberts, of the Cheyenne Indian Reservation, 
under date of October 31, does not report any children of school 
age being out of school, but states that there is some over- 
crowding in existing schools. In this connection he calls atten- 
tion to the boarding school, which has a capacity of 165 pupils 
based upon dormitory space of 48 square feet for each child. 
In this school at the date of his letter there were 207 in attend- 
ance. He states that the average attendance from this reserva- 
tion in the Rapid City Indian School in the past has been 45 

upils. 
5 Supt. E. D. Mossman, of the Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion, under date of October 29 states that: 


We probably have 50 children of all school age out of school on the 
reservation because we have thus far not found a place for them. Of 
these at least one-half of them are tubercular. 


He also advises: 


. ` 

I took 23 pupils to Oregon at enormous expense to the Government 
because we could not find school facilities for them elsewhere. Some of 
them were Rapid City pupils. The Rapid City pupils have been seat- 
tered to various schools, and a few of them are still out of school. 
Most of the boys I took to Oregon have run away. Most of these 
children which I enumerate are from the South Dakota portion of the 
reservation. 


A little later he states that— 


We have never had quite so much difficulty in finding school facilities 
for all the children. To my mind, we need Rapid City and need it bad 
as an Indian school. 


It must not be forgotten that the Rapid City Indian School 
also accommodates many Indian pupils from the Fort Peck 
Reservation in Montana, 

Turning to page 601 of the hearings upon the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill now under consideration, I find that 
Dr. M. C. Guthrie, chief medical director of the Indian Bureau, 
gives the number of Indian children of school age out of school 
in South Dakota as 403. This despite the overcrowding of the 
schools everywhere, 7 

It would appear very clear, therefore, that the Rapid City 
Indian School should be maintained at full capacity. This the 
bill does not do in its present form, as it appropriates for only 
200 children. An examination of the report submitted by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, discloses at page 37 that the Rapid City Indian Schoo: 
has a capacity of 315; tbat during the school year ending June 
19, 1929, the enrollment was 372 and the average attendance was 
815. The highest grade taught was the ninth grade, 

The Indian population is slowly increasing, and the pressure 
for space will continue, The Rapid City School has always been 
popular with the Indians in the past, and there have been more 
applications for admission than could be accommodated. In 
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place of cutting down the capacity of the school it should be 
enlarged, and there should be an additional appropriation for 
industrial work, with a view to better fitting the pupils for 
making their own way in the world after they finish. This 
school plant is situated upon a reservation of 1,460 acres, a con- 
siderable part of which is well adapted for sugar beets, vege- 
tables of all kinds, and general gardening. In the past con- 
siderable attention has been given to farm operations. A small 
dairy unit is also maintained. This should be continued. The 
school, however, is not sufficiently well equipped to give the 
pupils proper training in mechanical lines, and greater atten- 
tion, in my judgment, should be given to training automobile 
mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, and 
the like. I think it is a great mistake to attempt to educate’ 
Indian children merely along scholastic lines. Much more atten- 
tion should be given to teaching them some kind of a trade, so 
that when they go out into the world they will be able to make 
a living. You can not give an Indian the proper preparation 
for making a living by simply giving him a smattering of books. 
Competition under modern conditions is too keen. 

At the appropriate tinre I shall submit an amendment in- 
creasing the appropriation to such an amount as will be neces- 
Sary to utilize this institution to full capacity, and I sincerely 
hope that such amendment will meet with the approval of the 
gentleman from Michigan, who is in charge of the bill, and with 
that of the other members of the Appropriation Committee. 

I must confess that I can not see upon what theory the Indian 
Bureau recommended a reduction in the number of pupils to be 
accommodated. Such recommendation seems to me to be con- 
trary to all the well-known facts. It ignores the real needs of 
the situation and certainly is contrary to the wishes and desires 
of those who are most immediately concerned. The Govern- 
ment is charged with the duty of providing proper educational 
facilities for the Indian children, I can not understand why 
the bureau should insist upon greatly overcrowding some schools 
and not filling others to capacity. 

Historically, the Black Hills have been sacred ground to the 
Sioux. They fought one of their last great battles to retain 
them, They have a very keen sentimental interest in the insti- 
tution at Rapid City and have been very earnest in their re- 
quests and petitions for its continuance and greater develop- 
ment. As soon as it was learned that the bureau had in mind 
conyerting the school into a sanatorium school the pupils im- 
mediately entered a protest and sent me a lengthy petition 
signed by practically all then in attendance. 

At a general council of the Indians held at Rapid City last 
August strong resolutions were passed asking for the preserva- 
tion of the industrial school and insisting upon its further de- 
velopment. In view of this sentiment it seems to me that it 
would be a very great mistake as well as injustice to the 
parents of the children who patronize this school to in any 
way curtail its usefulness, 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a tendency in the present bill 
to insist upon a policy which will greatly overcrowd the schools 
attended by Indian children in my district with the exception of 
the Rapid City school. Why Rapid City should be restricted 
to an attendance of 200 oes in view of the crowded condition 
of other schools is a matter which the Indian Bureau will have 
a lot of difficulty in explaining. It has not the facts with 
which to back its recommendation. The whole thing is wrong. 
We are going to continue the fight until the appropriation for 
this school is sufficient to fill it to actual capacity. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the gentleman knows that as n 
result of this school having been changed a year ago from a 
school to a sanatorium for tubercular children the entire organ- 
ization was disrupted and the pupils who were there are scat- 
tered in other schools or possibly out of school, although I think 
it doubtful if many of them are out of school. Now, that it is 
proposed again to transform the institution it is not at all 
certain that the institution can by the waving of some magic 
wand be again reorganized and an effective organization of 
teachers and others set up there overnight which can run that 
institution up to its full capacity, even if the gentleman is sure 
that pupils can be secured. 

The recommendation of the bureau and the recommendation 
of the committee does not signify at all that the institution 
should always be held down to a 200 maximum. It simply indi- 
cates that it seemed to be good policy to start it in again at the 
smaller figure, and then after the organization is completed 
and properly developed it can be brought up to its full capacity 
again. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Well, there is nobody in the House who 
knows better than the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
that I did my best upon the floor of this House and elsewhere 
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to prevent the transformation of the industrial school into a 
sanatorium school. He it was who successfully resisted my 
amendment to keep it a going institution with the sanatorium 
idea out. The transformation of it into a sanatorium school, in 
view of local developments, in my judgment, was an error. The 
dissatisfaction locally and of the Indians was due in part to a 
failure to at once proceed with new construction and the prom- 
ised enlargement of the institution. However, that is a matter 
which need not be discussed here, because the bureau has finally 
abandoned its plan to permanently transform the school into a 
sanatorium school, but if I understand the bureau correctly, I 
wil say to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] it is 
not proposed to reconvert this school into an industrial school 
for the current year. They apparently are going to fiddle along 
with their sanatorium, possibly, with 40 or 50 pupils in a 315- 
pupil plant. The bureau ought to proceed at once to get the 
Indian children who are still out of school back to the Rapid 
City School. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will permit, as far as the 
transformation is concerned, it is a matter of very great regret 
to me that the second transformation has taken place. I think 
there is need for a sanatorium school, but the gentleman’s argu- 
ments, eloquence, and influence have served to cause the de- 
partment to change their mind, and the department having 
changed their mind the committee found it hardly feasible to 
continue the school in the face of the adverse recommendation 
of the bureau. 

Having accepted that recommendation, it is in the bill just 
as the bureau recommends. We have accepted their recom- 
mendation, but the gentleman is hardly satisfied with it. It 
does not go far enough for him. However, there is an appro- 
priation available this year for the tubercular sanatorium, and, 
knowing that there are a lot of children out in that country 
who need care and attention, I think it is the duty of the 
Indian Service to gather them up and give them the benefit of 
that institution for the balance of this fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I heartily agree with the gentleman 
from Michigan in that statement, and I hope the Indian Bureau 
will gather up the children and put them back in the Rapid 
City School and do the best it can during the rest of the school 
year. But that can in no measure mitigate its responsibility in 
preparing to use the school to capacity next year. It must be 
remembered that the Indian Bureau has all the time between 
now and next September, nearly a year, to rebuild their organi- 
zation at Rapid City with a view to utilizing the plant to full 
capacity as an industrial school, and I do not think they will 
haye any trouble in finding a proper superintendent, with suffi- 
cient teachers, to take charge of the school. I can not for the 
life of me see why such an organization can not be perfected in 
ample time before next September. No sufficient reason has 
been advanced for not using it to capacity. I am absolutely 
confident that when it is known the Rapid City School is to 
be restored there are going to be more applications for the 
admission of pupils than can possibly be accommodated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I will admit 
that between now and next September a splendid organization 
could be developed by the Indian Bureau for that school, but 
it would necessarily have to be an organization on paper. It 
wouid be a new machine just beginning to function, and after 
they get started there would necessarily be weak spots here and 
there that would have to be corrected. That is why it is not 
possible to start the school right off on the first day of school 
with a hundred per cent organization, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Well, there is this thing about it anyway: 
If you only appropriate for 200 pupils you are not going to be 
able to take care of the pupils that will want admission there. 
I do not see why you can not allow an appropriation for the 
full capacity of 315, because if you do not have the pupils you 
do not haye fo spend the money, but if we have the pupils we 
would have the means of taking care of them with the amount 
of money carried in my proposed amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, this other 
factor, with which the gentleman may not be familiar, might 
affect the situation. There are some 500 Chippewa children of 
Minnesota that at the present time are taken care of in non- 
reservation boarding schools outside of the State of Minnesota, 
quite a number of them at Wahpeton, just over the line from 
South Dakota in North Dakota, and others farther west. 

Our committee has endeavored in this bill to provide for the 
education of those Chippewa children within their own State, 
and if the House sustains us there will be at least 200 Chippewa 
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children, now taken care of in schools in North Dakota and 
perhaps somewhat in South Dakota and in Montana, who will 
be taken care of in Minnesota, and that will make places in 
these other schools for the children the gentleman speaks of. 
I believe that the drive which we expect will be put on will 
take care of some additional Chippewas in the publie schools 
of Minnesota, so that somewhere from 200, 300, or 400 places 
will be available to accommodate the children the gentleman 
speaks of. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield to permit me to 
ask a question of the chairman of the subcommittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON.” I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Should it not be the policy of the bureau to 
place Indian children in the public schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, it has been for several 
years, and is now, the policy of the Indian Bureau to put Indian 
children in public schools wherever that is reasonably prac- 
ticable, and our committee heartily indorses that policy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is what we are asking and will ask 
when the Minnesota items are reached. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are these 500 children that are now 
out of the State in nonreservation boarding schools, Chippewa 
children, who should be taken care of in some way in Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I shall only take a few minutes more, 
gentlemen. I want again to call the attention of the chairman 
of the subcommittee to what I have already stated. We have 
two mission schools, the Holy Rosary School upon the Pine Ridge 
Reservation and the St. Francis Mission upon the Rosebud 
Reservation. They are contract schools, in which the Govern- 
ment contracts for the education of a certain number of children. 

The St. Francis Mission School to-day has between 60 and 70 
pupils in excess of the number that has been contracted for, as 
reported by the superintendent. In other words, this mission, 
as a matter of charity, is feeding, caring for, and educating that 
number of Indian children for which the Government is paying 
nothing. At the Holy Rosary Mission we have a similar situa- 
tion. 

It seems to me this Government can afford to take care of its 
own wards. These charity pupils should have an opportunity to go 
to Rapid City if they want to. If you were to take care of these 
and put a stop to the overcrowding in the schools that you have 
at the present time, the Rapid City School would be pretty well 
filled; but my immediate concern is for those who have no place 
to go. I am not disposed to be over finicky about some over- 
crowding. I think pupils can do well with less than 48 square 
feet, the amount that has been referred to as standard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am inclined to the view I heard ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the subcommittee at the hearing, 
that our Indian children are a whole lot better off in some 
school, where they are properly fed and taken care of, even 
though they do not have 48 square feet of space allotted to 
them, than they are in the huts upon the reservation. So that 
I am not alarmed because some school is slightly overcrowded. 
They are a whole lot better off there than they are at any other 
place available to them. But such overcrowding should never- 
theless be avoided where a proper redistribution will permit. 

However, even with considerable overcrowding, you are going 
to need every inch of space in the Rapid City School, and I hope, 
when at the proper time I shall offer my amendment to in- 
crease the appropriation so as to take care of 315 pupils, the 
capacity of this school, that I shall not only have the support 
of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Cramton] but that I 
shall have the support generally of the Members of the House. 
I think we are entitled to it. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr, KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have asked this time in order to analyze a portion of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on what is known as 
resale price maintenance as involved in a bill introduced in the 
House by myself and in the Senate by Senator CAPPER, of 
Kansas. 

As a basis for my remarks I desire to read a letter recently 
received. It is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 


Orance N. J., November 29, 1929. 
Congressman CLYDE KELLY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN KELLY: Fair competition between manufac- 
turers is a good thing and will inevitably result in fair prices to the 
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public. The competition developed by the price-cutting methods of 
certain retailers is harmful to the manufacturer, destructive to the 
legitimate dealer, and of no lasting benefit to the small portion of the 
public temporarily affected by it. I heartily approve of the Capper- 
Kelly bill. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Mr. Chairman, the writer of that letter has just been given 
the plaudits of the civilized world on the golden anniversary 
of his invention of the electric lamp. His name is a shining 
symbol not only of inventive genius but of honest and honorable 
business. [Applause.] 

From his matchless experience in devising and marketing 
quality products, Mr. Edison is in a position to judge the value 
of fair competition. He knows at first hand the damage done 
to the public as well as to the makers and distributors of iden- 
tified, guaranteed merchandise through the practice of selling 
such goods at ruinously low prices in order to delude buyers into 
the bellef that all goods are sold at the same bargain rates. 

Mr. Edison in a few lines characteristically throws a bright 
light into the darkness of misunderstanding created by those 
who profit from unfair trade practices. The view of this emi- 
nent leader, whose record of distinguished achievement has 
never been approached in American history, should have great 
weight with all those who are interested in the public welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 18 I discussed at some length in 
the House the practice of unrestricted price cutting on stand- 
ard goods as it affects the independent business men of this 
country. I pointed out the destructive results of such unfair 
competition upon independent manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. 

On January 30 the Federal Trade Commission sent to Con- 
gress the first volume of its report after an exhaustive investi- 
gation into what it terms “resale-price maintenance.” Resale- 
price protection would better express the end desired by those 
who favor fair trade practices. 

The commission reports that the overwhelming majority of in- 
dependent manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers are in fayor 
of the protection against unfair competition afforded by price- 
control contracts, covering popular branded goods which are 
used by unscrupulous dealers as cut-price bait, to hoodwink 
consumers, and make sales of inferior merchandise at exorbitant 
profits, 

That finding required no lengthy investigation. For years 
the great organizations of independent business men have peti- 
tioned Congress to grant this relief from intolerable conditions. 
Twelve hundred associations, embracing practically all the inde- 
pendent agencies of production and distribution, have besought 
this action. Twice a referendum held by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has resulted in a majority in favor of it. 
At least 90 per cent of the makers of standard goods and the 
distributors of them have expressed their desire to have just 
protection against predatory price cutting. 

Such an attitude is natural. It is inevitable. The maker of 
a branded, guaranteed article, into which he has put his ability, 
money, and good name, is able by mass production and efficient 
methods to sell it to the consumer at $1 per unit. Will he not 
oppose with all his power the advertising and sale of that article 
at 69 cents by a price cutter who uses another man’s good repu- 
tation for his own ulterior purposes? So, too, the wholesaler 
and retailer must oppose the piratical methods of price cutters 
who use standard goods as bargain bait to over-price traps. 

But what about the consumer? Will he profit most from 
standard prices on standard goods or from uncertain and fluc- 
tuating prices? That is the paramount question. Whatever 
else one may be, he is certainly a consumer. 

Of course, millions of Americans are engaged in manufactur- 
ing and distributing standard goods. Their prosperity and pur- 
chasing power depend upon the business in which they are 
engaged. They make up a large fraction of consumers, and 
unfair practices which injure them are bound to react inju- 
riously upon the general welfare and prosperity. 

However, I made that fact the center of my previous discus- 
sion and now I propose to dismiss all claims of these inde- 
pendent business men to be considered as producers and dis- 
tributors. I want to deal with the question only from the 
standpoint of their interest and the interest of all other 
Americans as consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Trade Commission report states 
that The consumer is a comparatively inarticulate member of 
society.” I am bound to say that the efforts of the commission 
have failed to change that situation. That part of the report 
dealing with the consumers throws very little, if any, light upon 
this vexing question. 

Yet it is yastly important that we get some light upon it. 
All business must be considered from the consumers’ stand, 
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ae The true end and aim of American business is consumer 
nefit. 

The old idea that there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
interests of producers and consumers has been exploded by 
modern developments. There is no real conflict between them, 
but only mutual interests. In the old days the manufacturer 
figured his costs, added his profits to make a price, and then 
hoped and prayed for a demand. Now he knows that he can 
reduce costs by increasing production. Instead of adding profits 
to cost to make a price, he strives to make u profit from the price 
necessary to create the largest demand. 

The consumer has profited most from that system of produc- 
tion for it has meant continuously lower prices and higher 
quality. The prime question is: Under that system will it 
benefit or harm the consumer if the maker of standard, identified 
goods has the right to establish uniform retail prices? 

The true answer to that question is the most important 
problem in American business. By certain court decisions it has 
been answered in the negative as far as independent manu- 
facturers, wishing to market their standard goods through 
independent distributors, are concerned. The same courts haye 
answered it in the affirmative where manufacturers have their 
own retail agencies or sell on consignment. Exactly the same 
thing is given judicial curse on one hand and judicial benedic- 
tion on the other. 

It was that unjust and intolerable situation which compelled 
the Federal Trade Commission to undertake its investigation 
into resale price control. The commission said: 


The question of resale price maintenance is one of the most trouble- 
some with which the commission has to deal in the present state of 
decisions. The courts have fallen into hopeless confusion, Orders of 
the commission have been upheld in some circuits and set aside in others 
on almost indistinguishable statements of fact. It is evident that legis- 
lation will be required to cure the present unsatisfactory conditions, 


The commission ordered a complete inguiry and more than a 
year was required to secure the information given in the report. 
The commission endeavored to deal with this question from the 
consumers’ standpoint by getting direct views from certain con- 
sumers. Twenty-two thousand questionnaires were sent to per- 
sons whose names were selected from lists of the National 
Consumers League, representing urban population, and from 
lists of the United States Department of Agriculture, represent- 
ing farmers. 

Of the 22,000 persons who received questionnaires only 1,990 
returned answers. It is fair to say that the opinions of such a 
small number of consumers should not prejudice the judgment 
of any sensible man, They are too few to be representative of 
the great body of American consumers, 

In any case, there is grave doubt whether such a question- 
naire method can ever secure facts of real value in dealing with 
a problem which has far-reaching ramifications. Questions can 
be phrased so that they will produce any decision. As a great 
magazine recently said in an editorial on this subject: “In the 
drawing of the questions the answer may be found. One does 
not have to take any chances. One may ask ‘Do you favor the 
Jones bill, as amended, to afford relief along sound economic 
lines?’ Then the answer will be ‘yes.’ But change the question 
to ‘Are you opposed to the Jones bill as a raid on the Public 
Treasury?’ The answer will be ‘yes.’ But that, again, is the 
merit of the questionnaire. It is so utterly gulleless. 

Now, I disclaim all intention of suggesting that the con- 
sumers’ questionnaire sent out by the Federal Trade Commission 
was framed to elicit a certain response. I do maintain that 
the questions asked and the few answers received can not, in 
the very nature of the case, be accepted as yalid evidence of 
sae the views or the interests of the American purchasing 
public. 

I would accept without hesitation the consensus of opinion 
among that 1,900 persons on the desirability or the danger of 
fair competition in business. But when it comes to specific 
definitions of fair competition, including all the new phases 
which arise from our intricate business relations, I believe that 
trained, experienced men are better qualified to decide where 
the public interest lies. 

These 1,900 consumers could judge clearly whether it is a 
good or a bad thing for buyers to know the makers of goods 
through identifying brands or trademarks. But it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to decide how the manufacturers’ 
good will, built up by years of satisfactory use which alone 
makes the trade-mark valuable as a guaranty of quality, 
should be protected against attacks by infringers or price 
cutters. 

Not one of these consumers would fail to see the impudent 
fraud of a thief who steals apples and then claims credit 
because he can sell them for less than the man who raised 
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them. But many consumers become confused at the sight of a 
trade pirate who steals a manufacturer’s good name and good 
will and then claims praise for offering the products which that 
good name and good will made possible at less than the maker 
can sell them. 

It is not to be wondered at. Shrewd men and powerful, 
nation-wide business organizations have worked diligently to 
distort the real issue. In the old days when hunters were 
chasing the fox, some one would drag a red herring across 
the trail and thus divert the hounds. 

For many years the people of the United States have been 
seeking to kill predatory, monopolistic business, Their failure 
bas been due to the red herrings which would-be monopolists 
haye dragged across the trail when the chase grew hottest. 

It is that hoary and senile trick which to-day causes honest 
and fair-minded consumers to believe that profiteering, semi- 
monopolistic distributing organizations are beneficial because 
they cut prices on well-known standard goods and that because 
honest makers of quality products desire to protect the public 
from being cheated they are thereby threatening the consumer. 
This condition can not continue. The American people have 
never yet finally decided for injustice. This question will not 
be settled until it is settled right, 

I believe that it is possible to tag this particular red herring 
which is dragged across the trail. From the valuable data con- 
tained in the report of the Federal Trade Commission we may 
perhaps be able to discover the truth which alone can free 
American consumers from trickery and deception in relation to 
standard, identified goods and their prices. 

Now, let us analyze this report at its face value. Here are 
1,990 individuals who answered the questionnaires, and their re- 
action to the inquiries will show the opinions of that number of 
persons. 

This whole question of resale-price maintenance revolves 
around standard, trade-marked, identified goods. It is not con- 
cerned with bulk and unnamed products. Therefore a funda- 
mental consideration is the value of trade-marks to the con- 
sumer, 

The consumers’ questionnaire contained this inquiry: “Do 
you, when purchasing goods, regard brands or trade-marks as 
guaranteeing quality?” The question is phrased badly, for it 
connects the mere presence of any trade-mark with possession of 
good quality. No one contends that. The value of the trade- 
mark is that it identifies the quality, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. It permits the purchaser of such identified article to 
judge its quality for himself and act accordingly. Many widely 
adyertised, trademarked products have disappeared from the 
market because the buying public discovered upon trial that they 
were not up to the desired standard of quality. 

However, eyen with that implication, 81 per cent of all the 
consumers answering stated that they placed some reliance upon 
brands or trade-marks, While only 1744 per cent arswered the 
question with a definite “no.” Fifty per cent answered the 
question with a direct “ yes,” while 31 per cent indicated that 
they regarded brands and trade-marks as to some extent guaran- 
teeing quality. 

Such a result is abundant proof that when a consumer has 
tried a tradeiaarked article and found it of good quality, he 
regards the trade-mark as a guaranty of value and square deal- 
ing. To him it is a ign of confidence and good faith. He 
regards it as a badge to identify the maker and prove his 
responsibility. It is a symbol of honest business and a seal on 
mutual-profit transactions. It is character, good will, and pro- 
tection of the rights of the buyer. 

If this consumers’ questionnaire proves anything at all, it 
proves that the trade-mark system of identifying goods is a 
benefit to the public. That is a foundation stone. The question 
then arises whether the trade-marked article can be protected by 
the maker responsible for it, unless he has the right to prevent 
it being injured by price cutters who wish to use it as bargain 
bait. 

The questionnaire contained this inquiry: Do you favor legis- 
lation permitting the manufacturer to make enforceable con- 
tracts with retailers fixing the prices to be charged by them to 
the ultimate consumer for competitive trade-marked or branded 
products? Answer yes’ or ‘no.’” 

Now. that question is enough to frighten any consumer. It 
calls up a picture of a consumer of goods cowering under the 
power of an arbitrary price fixer. You can almost see a huge, 
burly figure making prices at an outrageously high level. And 
the answer must be “yes” or “no.” 

Ask any number of city dwellers “Do you prefer fair days 
to rainy days? Answer ‘yes’ or no. The answers will be 
overwhelmingly in favor of fair days. Yet a little considera- 
tion would persuade anyone that without a considerable num- 
ber of rainy days we would all perish from the earth. Ask 
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any number of tax payers: “Are you in favor of lower taxes? 
answer ‘yes’ or no.“ The response would be “yes” almost 
unanimously, although it might be possible that reduction of 
taxes at the time would rob the public of protection vital to 
its safety and security. 

What were the answers to this question I have quoted? 
533 persons or 26.8 per cent declared that they favored permit- 
ting the manufacturer to make such contracts; 1,438 or 723 
per cent answered that they opposed it. 

Then the question was asked: What benefits do you believe 
you as a consumer would derive from legislation giving the 
manufacturer the right by contract to require retailers to sell 
his branded product at a fixed price?” 

One thousand two hundred and forty-five or 62.6 per cent 
anwered that in their opinion they would derive no benefits; 488 
replied that they believed they would derive benefits and naming 
them ; 257 answered vaguely or not at all. 

Notice that 1,438 persons said that they were opposed to price 
maintenance, but only 1,245 declared that there would be no 
benefits from its adoption. That discloses that there was no 
clear understanding of the issue involved in this question. 

The next query was What injury do you believe you as a 
consumer would suffer from such legislation?” 

One thousand one hundred and forty-one persons named in- 
juries which in their opinion they would suffer; 401 persons 
stated no injuries” and 435 answered vaguely or not at all. 

Notice again the lack of understanding: 1,438 persons were 
opposed to the principle, presumably because they felt it would 
be injurious. Still only 1,154 specifically stated that it would 
be injurious. At that rate the asking of a few more questions 
would have brought the opposition to a vanishing point. 

However, with this question, we can get down to cases. The 
injuries anticipated are classified in the report. For the sake of 
argument we will assume that the answers were carefully 
thought out and formulated. Then we can consider whether 
they are sound or illogical. 

What were these predicted injuries from price maintenance? 
First, 891 persons stated that they believed that higher prices 
would follow a system of price control by makers of standard 
goods. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a most natural assumption of a super- 
ficial observer. Price cutters sell standard goods at less than 
the standard price, do they not? These consumers based their 
answer on the fact that they had bought in a price-cutting store 
a 50-cent standard article for 37 cents. To them that would be 
sufficient basis for their statement. 

But that is not sufficient basis and a little clear thinking will 
prove it. Their answers are only an evidence of the fallacy of 
considering one fact by itself when it is modified and trans- 
formed by other facts. It is the price cutter who is also the 
profiteer, 

That article which was sold for 37 cents cost the dealer that 
amount net. He loses his entire cost of doing business every 
time he sells one. If his customers bought only that article and 
others similarly slashed he would be forced to close his doors 
in a few days. 

The price cutter can not escape the fundamental business law 
that he must make a profit or go out of business. Then it 
follows that he must cover his loss on standard, trade-marked 
goods, by charging an unduly high price on unidentified gaods. 
That such is the practice is openly avowed by William J. Baxter, 
research specialist for the chain-store organizations. He tries 
to justify such rascally retailing as “ scientific retailing.” 

Who pays these excessively high prices on unnamed goods? 
The same cousumer who holds a penny so close to his eyes that 
he can not see he is being robbed of a dollar. Is an unjustly 
low price on one bait article to compensate for an unjustly high 
price on 10 blind articles? Surely the consumer will be most 
benefited when his dollar buys a dollar's worth of fair goods 
and fair play. The American consumer is naturally a fair- 
minded person. He is ready and willing to pay a fair price for 
what he buys. Naturally he does not desire to be overchhrged 
and the price cutters trick of reducing standard prices on well- 
known products has led him into believing that the standard 
prices are too high. Once let him understand the system which 
exploits and defrauds him and he will insist that the prices of 
identified, guaranteed merchandise, sold under competitive con- 
ditions, be put under the control of the maker of soods who is 
most interested in the consumer’s good will and Who plaus the 
production and distribution of his product. 

That power of price control will mean lower prices for stand- 
ard goods than the price cutters now name. Under the present 
system of unrestricted price cutting the manufacturer of stand- 
ard goods must name his price in the sure knowledge that it wili 
be slashed by predatory price cutters to make a spider-web 
bargain. But this manufacturer must protect his own inde- 
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pendent distributors so that they can make a living profit out 
of the sale of his product. To do that he must make his price 
high enough to allow for this price cutting and still enable him 
to sell to his independent retailers. 

I talked recently with a manufacturer who puts out a spe- 
cialized chemical production which is the leader in its field. He 
stated that he established the price of $1.75 knowing that it 
would be cut to around $1.49. He was compelled to arrange 
his wholesale discounts so that the independent retailer could 
make a fair profit on a price of $1.49. 

This manufacturer said to me: “If I am given the right to 
protect myself and my distribution from price cutters, I will 
establish the retail price at $1.45. Now the consumer pays any- 
thing from $1.49 to $1.75. Under the fair-trade policy of your 
bill every purchaser of my goods will save money, for the price 
will be lower to everyone.” 

Recently I had a talk with F. O. Moburg, of Toledo, Ohio, 
president of a company which produces a commodity sold as a 
standard quality product in every country in the world. 
. This product has a standard price of 50 cents, although the 

methods of price cutters have in reality forced the maker to 
name a higher price than he would name if he had the right 
to protect it. Here is Mr. Moberg’s own statement: 


In creating consumer demand the customers can not get it unless it 
is in the stores, and in practically all stores, and consequently we have 
got to arrange things so that the consumer can get our product in prac- 
tically any store that he goes into. 

Now, then, the cut-price stores will arrange prices not at 50 cents 
but at 47 cents or 46 cents or 43 cents or 40 cents or 39 cents, and 
many of the retail dealers must meet those prices or they can not con- 
tinue to handle the line; and if they don't continue to handle the 
line, then a large proportionate part of advertising investment is waste 
and loss. 

Accordingly, then, we have to arrange our scale of discounts big 
enough to the retailer so that the independent retailer can meet such cut 
prices as are necessary, but the final result is as follows: 

I think it fair to say that 60 to 75 per cent of the sales of the 50-cent 
size of Fly-tox is sold at 50 cents and the remaining 25 to 40 per cent 
is sold at 48 cents, or 47 cents, or 46 cents, or 44 cents, or 43 cents, 
or possibly 39 cents, but it leaves the average price up around 46 cents, 
or 47 cents, or 48 cents. 

Now, then, if the Capper-Kelly bill were a law, so that we could name 
the ultimate resale price, and if we fixed it at 40 cents, we would be in 
better position, the independent retailer, or taking 100 per cent of the 
retailers, would be in better position for straight-away business without 
detours, without changes, without unnecessary expenses, and the con- 
sumers would be paying on the average 40 cents instead of paying on 
the average 47 cents or 48 cents per bottle. 

If the questionnaire that went to the consumers had explained that, 
suppose the consumer starts. out to go to a store and he gets 100 feet 
away from his home when he has to detour, which means expense 
and waste of time, and then when he gets another 100 feet he has to 
detour again, which means Joss of time and additional expense, and 
supposing he had to continue detouring practically all the route be- 
tween his or her home and the place where he went to purchase the 
goods. 

Would that be an advantage to the consumer or would it be a disad- 
vantage? That is exactly what the manufacturer has to do in connec- 
tion with getting the goods from the manufacturer to the consumer on 
account of the price-cutting schemes of to-day, on account of the laws 
and the conflicting laws, on account of all the things that are in effect 
right now—things which would be eliminated through the enactment of 
the Capper-Kelly bill, if my views are correct. 

I might explain that you could easily understand that we, as manu- 
facturers, are interested miore particularly in the consumer than we 
are in the retailer or the wholesaler, because the ultimate consumer is 
the one who makes our business or who keeps our business growing, 
and, consequently, we are seriously and sincerely anxious for conditions 
that will stabilize things; thet will enable one man’s dollar to be just 
as good as another’s; that will enable one consumer to buy at just as 
good a price as another; that will enable one retailer to sell at the 
same price as another; that will enable us to go right straight from 
our place of business direct to the wholesaler or the retailer on one 
scale, on one basis, on one fixed price; and so that we can prohibit 
the average sale price being higher than it would be if we could have 
the benefit of the Capper-Kelly bill. 

I believe that if the consumers understood all things that should be 
considered and that must be considered, that 95 if not 100 per cent 
of them would be in favor of the Capper-Kelly bill, though I do not 
believe that the price-cutting concerns ever will be in favor of it. 

It has reached the point where any manufacturer who now figures 
on coming onto the market with an additional product must, of 
necessity, put his final resale price, perhaps 25 or 33% per cent higher 
than he would like it to be, in order to meet the price-cut conditions 
and the things necessary to be considered, as I referred to above. 


Now, is that for the benefit of the consuming public, or is it a 
direct detriment to the consuming public? 


However, the doubting Thomas need not accept predictions 
alone. That price maintenance results in lower prices is a 
proven fact. In all the realm of industry there is no greater 
example of continuously lower price and higher quality than 
the automobile business. It has been built entirely on price 
control and the manufacturers have named the uniform price to 
the buyer. 

Year by year the prices have been reduced and values in- 
creased. A given sum will buy five times the value received a 
few years ago. Prices made to-day are impossibly low, judged 
by the charge necessary only a short time ago. And no auto- 
mobile maker could establish an unduly high price no matter 
how much he desired to do so. Excessive high prices would 
simply mean more business for a competitor. The consumers 
have profited from every advance in standardization of produc- 
tion and increased efficiency in distribution. 

It is true in every line. The manufacturer of an identified 
product dare not make the price too high, or the public will not 
buy. He is more concerned about low price than anyone else, 
for the lower the price the wider the market. The maker of 
such goods is bound to make the price no higher than necessary 
to cover the cost of production at the highest peak, with a fair 
profit to himself and his distributors. Every wheel is turned 
in the effort to increase output and thus lower costs, so that a 
lower price may be offered to the consumer. 

From all the facts, I submit that these consumers who gave 
higher prices as a reason for opposition to price control by the 
makers of standard goods were grievously in error. It is unre- 
stricted price cutting of standard goods, which means generally 
higher prices. To illustrate the absurdity of the commission's 
questionnaire as a guide to intelligent action by Congress, how 
many consumers would answer affirmatively that they favored 
prohibiting price cutting on postage stamps, insurance policies, 
and railroad tickets, all of which is stringently guarded against 
in the public interest in Federal and State legislation? 

Second. In answer to the questionnaire 285 persons stated 
that they believed resale price contracts would eliminate com- 
petition. 

Just the opposite is true. Unrestricted price cutting on stand- 
ard goods eliminates competition by destroying competitors. 
Price maintenance increases competition between manufacturers 
striving to win the approval of the public. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Washington, in its decision 
approving the principle of price maintenance clearly covered this 
point when it decided: “It seems to us an economic fallacy to 
assume that the competition which in the absence of monopoly 
benefits the public is competition between rival retailers. The 
true competition is between rival articles, a competition in ex- 
cellence which can never be maintained if, through the perfidy 
of the retailer who cuts prices for his own ulterior purposes, 
the manufacturer is forced to compete with goods of his own 
production, while the retailer recoups his losses on the cut price 
by the sale of other articles at or above their reasonable price. 
It is a fallacy to assume that the price cutter pockets the loss, 
The public makes it up on other purchases.” 

The Capper-Kelly bill expressly provides that contracts are 
permissible only when the producer is in competition with other 
makers of goods of the same class. Its entire aim is to increase 
sie bee but to assure that it will be fair competition, not 

air. 

Cut-throat competition always works injury to the public. 
The method is to select a certain locality and cut prices on 
standard, well-known goods, in order to persuade the public 
that the reduction is the result of competition and that all 
goods are sold at the same low figures. Then when the inde- 
pendent dealers have been bankrupted, the prices are restored 
to a high level. 

The greatest instance of the elimination of competition in 
America to-day is found in the slaughter of the independents 
by great chain store organizations. Several hundred thousand 
retailers have been put out of business and the process is con- 
tinuing more rapidly to-day than ever before. I make no point 
here of the loss to these independent business men and their 
families. I do contend that when an efficient retailer is de- 
stroyed by methods of unfair competition, the publie pays all 
the bills. 

The bankrupt does not pay them, for he can pay only to the 
extent of his assets. The balance of his debts are absorbed by 
the community at large. Every consumer in the end must con- 
tribute to the loss. 

We are contending for more competition, not less, but we 
insist it must be regulated competition which assures a square 
deal. Base ball games have their rules; prize fights must be 
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conducted under agreed regulations; surely the mighty game 
of business upon which the common welfare depends, should 
have its rules of fair play. Under resale price protection no 
fair competition will be outlawed, but the commercial seas will 
be rid of pirate craft, and the consumer will have the benefit. 

Under resale price protection the great department stores and 
chain systems will attempt to sell their own private brands. 
The manufacturer of well-known standard goods will be in 
direct competition with them and the resulting rivalry will be of 
benefit to the consumer. Such competition is fair and the best 
goods at the lowest price will win. 

Third. In answer to the questionnaire, 132 out of 1,990 stated 
that resale-price maintenance, in their opinion, would lead to 
monopoly and monopoly profit. 

Here, again, just the opposite is true. Unrestricted price 
cutting is the sure road to monopoly. Justice of the Supreme 
Court Louis Brandeis, when a member of the New York bar, 
said; 


Americans should be under no illusions as to the value or effect of 
price cutting. It has been the most potent weapon of monopoly—a 
means of killing the small rival to which the great trusts have resorted 
most frequently. It is so simple, so effective. Far-seeing, organized 
capital secures by this means the cooperation of the short-sighted, un- 
organized consumer to his own undoing. Thoughtless or weak, he yields 
to the temptation of trifling, immediate gain, and, selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, becomes himself an instrument of monopoly. 


Could there be a better characterization of these answers to 
the questionnaire? No would-be monopolist ever undertook to 
build his sinister power by stabilizing prices. His method has 
been to cut prices and destroy independent competitors. The 
laws against monopolies have always forbidden discrimination 
in prices as a weapon for destroying competition. 

Of course, the trade-mark law gives exclusive rights to the 
use of the name or brand by its creator and owner. That indi- 
vidual trade-mark monopoly is given through the American be- 
lief that the man who creates the trade-mark is entitled to its 
use, and that it must not be infringed or stolen. That is in the 
public interest, because it stimulates individual initiative and 
safeguards the distinctive work of a man’s brain or hand. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone must see that such a right is vastly 
different from the monopoly of an entire class of products. The 
independent producer is engaged in a competitive business. His 
goods and his prices must be considered in relation with other 
similar goods and their prices. He can compel no consumer to 
buy his product, whereas monopoly power compels the con- 
sumer to pay the price fixed by the trust or be deprived of the 
use of any similar article. Here is what the Iowa State Federa- 
tion of Labor stated in its last convention: 


Continued development of chain stores means monopoly, decreased 
opportunity for our young men and women to go into business for them- 
selves, driving them to large centers of population. They lower real 
estate and farm values, without any reciprocal advantages to the citizens 
of our State. 


Is it not clear that those who foresee monopoly from resale 
price maintenance are misled and mistaken? 

Fourth. Then 19 persons out of 1,990 stated that in their 
judgment resale price maintenance would be injurious because 
it would eliminate bargain sales. 

As a matter of fact, it would mean real bargain sales, not 
fake bargain sales. Under the present price-cutting system the 
so-called bargain is but a bait to deceive the unwary customer. 
Side by side with the bargain is a substitute overpriced to the 
limit. A single purchase on goods the customer does not know 
will often wipe out all the pennies saved in a year’s bargains on 
goods he does know. 

As this fact becomes known the bargain crowds have dwin- 
dled. Mr. Baxter, the chain-store-research specialist, has stated 
that it requires only a glance into a modern department store 
to prove the ignorance of those scrambling for bargains. 

The fallacy of these so-called bargains offered through cut 
prices on standard goods was dealt with effectively by W. T. 
Grant, head of the Grant Chain Stores, in his address before 
the second annual convention of the National Chain Store Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago, September 24, 1929. 

Mr. Grant has made splendid contribution toward fair com- 
petition in merchandising when he said: 


One of the most common problems in the chain-store field to-day is 
that of selling goods without profit. In a code of ethics which I recently 
submitted to the directors of this association one of the clauses reads as 
follows: “We believe it to be unintelligent and unfair practice to 
willingly and deliberately initiate the selling of any goods without 
profit in order to attract business or undersell competition, knowing that 
every penny that is lost on one item must be made up on another, if 
the business is to continue.” 
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I wonder if you have given the matter thought or have realized what 
a stupid and vicious procedure it is to sell goods without profit. 
Not only is it necessary for a merchant to take in more money than 
he pays out in order to continue business but he must make a profit, 
because that is an economic law. Each time a store sells an Item at á 
loss that loss obviously must be added to his operating expense, and 
this expense must be covered before a profit can be made. Every dol- 
lar’s worth of business done without profit is reducing the volume of 
business upon which some distributor depends for his living. 


Under resale price maintenance there will be provision for 
selling standard goods at less than standard prices under certain 
circumstances agreed upon by the manufacturer and distributor. 
Fair trade practices will mean that fake bargains will no longer 
dupe and delude the customer. The customer will profit most 
by such action. 

Fifth. In answer to the questionnaire 17 persons out of 1,990 
said they believed resale price maintenance would be class legis- 
lation and afford undue protection to the manufacturer with 
none to the consumer. 

It can not be class legislation for it applies to every manufac- 
turer, producer, or grower of branded goods. 

The protection it gives the manufacturer is only what is his 
due as the producer of a distinctive product, guaranteed by 
him. We simply say to such manufacturer, That which is 
specifically yours, that which you create and the good will 
which attends it wherever it is sold, may be protected by your- 
self in cooperation with your distributors.” 

The protection given the manufacturer. is only incidental to 
the protection given the consumer. The trade-mark which 
identifies the product so that its value or lack of value may be 
known, is the greatest protection for the consumer in a thou- 
sand years of business history. 

The man who puts on the market an article branded with 
his name and backed by his guaranty has a continuous re- 
sponsibility to the public. He is bound to keep faith. He dare 
not disown it without drawing down disaster. The trade-mark 
is out in the sunshine. It inyites inspection and it is the foe 
of misrepresentation. It forces the maker to make his per- 
formance constantly square with his promise. 

Former Representative Mae E. Nolan, of California, made a 
study of this question while a Member of Congress. Here is 
what she said: 


I am in favor of legislation restoring to producers of quality branded 
goods the right to establish standard retail prices on their products, 
because I believe such a system protects the consumer. When I say 
consumer I am thinking particularly of the women of the country. It 
is estimated that at least 50 per cent of all merchandise used in the 
home is bought by them. Women buy 96 per cent of all dry goods, 87 
per cent of the food, and 48 per cent of the hardware and house 
furnishings. The women of the country are thorough believers in 
standardized, branded goods. Such goods are the yardstick by which 
they measure unidentified merchandise. Standardization is the con- 
sumer’s greatest protection, and standardization of quality is impossible 
without standardization of prices. 


It is impossible to estimate the value to the consumer of the 
integrity and high quality, the fair dealing, and the progress 
which have come through identified goods. They have restored 
the old relationship between buyer and seller, when the artisan 
sold his own products to his friends and neighbors and stood 
behind every unit sold. 

I read recently the statement of a visitor to one of the great 
automobile plants. He told of a row of finished cars and the 
manager's remark about them. They are not our cars yet,” 
said the manager, “and they will not be until our name plate 
is on them. When we attach our name plate on a car it is 
ours. But we don’t christen it until it has had its baptism of 
fire. If it meets every test it is thenceforth our child.” 

Without price control the trade-marked artiele is subject to 
injury against which the maker is helpless. It is surely not 
to the consumer’s interest to have a good product at a fair 
price, injured or destroyed. 

Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the United States 
Supreme Court, well stated this fact when he said: 

I can not believe that in the long run the public will profit by this 
course, permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for mere ulterior 
purposes of their own and thus to impair, if not to destroy, the pro- 
duction and sale of articles which it is assumed to be desirable the 
people should be able to get. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in a unanimous report to 
some years ago, also emphasized this point. The 
commission stated: 
The consuming publie does not enjoy benefits by unfair price cut- 
ting to compensate it for the injuries following demoralization caused 
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by price cutting. This for the reason that, in the long run, unre- 
strained price cutting tends to impair, if not to destroy, the production 
and distribution of articles desirable to the public, 


Is it not clear that price maintenance means protection of the 
consumer? That system makes the public judge and jury. 
The high court of public opinion determines the success or 
failure of any product. 

The competing standard articles at their standard prices will 
be ranged before the buyers. There will be fair and open com- 
parison of price and quality. The goods which measure up best 
to the consumers’ requirements will win; the others will fail. 

Is that not fair to the consumer? The honest makers and 
sellers of goods ask no more and they will be satisfied with no 
less. They have helped to disown the old motto, Let the buyer 
beware,” and are trying to substitute for it the motto, “ Protect 
the buyer.” 

Those persons who opposed price maintenance in their replies 
to the questionnaire, through lack of understanding, were simply 
favoring a system which leaves the consumer defenseless and 
unprotected. 

Sixth. In their answers, 10 persons out of 1,990 stated that 
they believed that resale-price maintenance would interfere with 
consumers’ and dealers’ personal and property rights. 

This is very vague. I have just pointed out that price main- 
tenance enthrones the consumer and makes him king. He will 
have the supreme personal right of purchasing or refusing to 
purchase in full knowledge of the value of the goods and the 
standard price. He will not be misled by juggled prices offered 
for purposes of deception. I am trying to give the consumer a 
surer right than he has to-day; to make it possible for him to 
cast a vote every time he buys an identified article, and thus to 
determine what goods shall be produced and at what prices they 
shall be sold. 

However, this answer makes reference to dealers’ property 
rights. This probably means the belief that when a merchant 
has purchased standard goods he owns them absolutely and the 
manufacturer has no further rights or interest in them. That 
is a fallacy and comes through considering identified and 
unidentified goods as the same. 

I agree that when a merchant sells unbranded and unknown 
goods he does so on his own responsibility and by his own 
efforts and should name the price. But when a merchant uses 
the name, reputation, influence, and good will of a manufacturer 
to assist him in the sale, he is morally bound not to injure the 
article sold. Let a man do what he pleases with his own but 
not with what some one else has a yital interest in. 

The maker of a standard branded product does not lose his 
interest in his goods when they are on the retailers’ shelves. 
His sale, in fact, is to the consumer, and his success or failure is 
determined by the consumer. The consumer buys because the 
manufacturer has called his goods to his attention first, and 
because the quality and price have been satisfactory. The mer- 
chant does not own the good will of the maker and he can not 
buy it with the actual goods. Even if the merchant bought the 
entire output of the factory, he would not own the trade-mark 
and good will, which might still be more valuable than the entire 
production. 

Resale-price protection will interfere with no property right of 
the merchant, and the overwhelming support of independent 
merchants for this price protection proves that they cheerfully 
acknowledge the fact. 

Seventh. Out of 1,990 persons answering the questionnaire, 9 
stated that they believed price maintenance would be injurious 
if not under Government supervision. 

One thing is certain. If we are to have a system of cut- 
throat competition, whether the most cunning and most un- 
scrupulous shall overpower competitors, we shall be forced to 
submit not only to Government supervision but Government 
fixing of prices. If the black flag of piracy is to be the acknowl- 
edged banner of business, Government must rid us of the men- 
ace. If we are to have a system of fraudulent substitution, with 
warehouses filled with lying goods and shelves filled with lying 
labels, Government control must come. 

However, it has not yet been proved that fair competition is 
not more effective than Government in establishing fair prices. 
Bar unfair competition in a business which is not a natural mo- 
nopoly, give the business man a fair chance, freed from domi- 
nation and unjust practices, such as predatory price cutting, and 
the result will be the lowest prices consistent with good quality. 

Suppose the Government were to have power to decide 
whether, under price-maintenance contracts, the prices were fair. 
That would simply mean price fixing by the Government, for 
the right to modify is the right to determine. Such a power 
would mean a yast personnel, experts who would haye to go 
into the cost of raw materials, labor, and all other costs entering 
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mo 1 produet. All these must be supervised if the final price 
0 i 

Before we open that Pandora’s box we should at least try the 
effect of fair, regulated competition, which is exactly the aim 
and purpose of price maintenance. 

Eighth. Then 8 persons out of 1,990 stated that, in their opin- 
ion, under resale-price maintenance there would be no advantage 
in paying cash or gain from cash and carry. 

There is considerable misapprehension about the economy of 
doing business on a cash basis. It has been shown after careful 
study of 20 years’ experience by a large number of stores that 
the loss through giving credit is less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of sales. There is a greater expense than that in wrapping 
paper and twine. It is seriously urged by some investigators 
that credit systems are more economical than the exclusively 
cash system. 

As to the no-service, cash-and-carry system, there is more 
form than substance in that claim of economy as far as it 
benefits the consumer. Undoubtedly, those who give no service, 
but require the consumer to provide it, should be able to give 
the benefit to the consumer. That they do so as a general 
thing is another matter. The reputation for low prices of the 
cash-and-carry organizations is generally due to their cut prices 
on standard goods, while prices on unknown, unidentified mer- 
chandise are often higher than in independent service stores. 

This practice is disclosed and defended by William Baxter, 
chain-store-research specialist. He says: 


To me there isn’t any question as to the advisability of any retail 
store if it can sell some nationally known product at cost to get the 
crowd. A consumer will go to a grocery store and she is willing to 
pay 55 cents for steak, whereas it might be sold for 52 or 50 cents 
elsewhere, if she at the same time can purchase Campbell's soup or 
some other package goods at cost. Scientific retailing means study- 
ing the blind articles in the store and selling them at full prices, 
But what we call open articles, the ones that the consumer can go 
from store to store and compare, selling them at low prices. 


Suppose the commission had presented to its 1,990 consumers 
Mr. Baxter's definition of scientific retailing, and asked whether 
they favored a law which would prevent their being gouged 
5 cents a pound on beefsteak by the lure of a cent saving on 
Campbell's soup, do you think there would have been a single 
negative answer? And yet to prevent that fraudulent practice 
is precisely and solely the purpose of the fair trade bill which 
had the approval at the last session of the subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, to which it 
was referred. 

The truth is these questionnaire answerers are entirely mis- 
taken. Cut prices on standard goods offers opportunity to 
defraud the consumer out of the benefits which should come 
from the no-service, cash-and-carry plan of merchandising. À 

Ninth. Out of 1,990 persons, 8 thought that price maintenance 
would foster trusts and mergers. 

This indicates a complete misapprehension of the facts. I 
have pointed ont that price cutting is the sure road to monopoly. 
The outstanding thing in merchandising to-day is the formation 
of great chain systems and their merger into still greater 
systems. One grocery chain now has 18,000 units, each probably 
representing two independent establishments which have been 
eliminated. 

When one chain competes against another in prices the result 
is a merger. Already 34 per cent of the entire retail trade of 
the country is in the hands of chain stores, mail-order houses, 
and department stores. 

This auswer is simply an upside-down statement. It is un- 
restricted price cutting and jungle competition which inevitably 
leads to trusts and mergers. . 

Tenth. Out of 1,990 persons 8 believed that price maintenance 
would be unconstitutional, un-American, or economically un- 
sound. 

These are simply words; “sound and fury signify nothing.” 
Surely the right of voluntary contract for a purpose which works 
no injury to any party at interest is one of the soundest of all 
constitutional rights. 

Surely the fundamental American policy is freedom of oppor- 
tunity for every citizen, a freedom which is endangered most by 
ruthless, cutthroat competition. 

Surely the soundest economic policy is that there shall be 
mutual profit in business transactions, not a deceptive loss on a 
few and excessive profits on many. 

Eleventh. Out of 1,990 persons 6 stated that in their opinion 
under price maintenance there would be no advantage from 
large purchases. 

Presumably these persons believed that where great cut-price, 
distributing systems secure goods at low prices they pass the 
Savings on to the consumer. 
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I admit that buying large quantities means a lower price to 
the dealer, but I deny that such an advantage necessarily means 
a low price to the consumer. 

It must be remembered, too, that there are added expenses 
attendant upon such quantity buying. Cost of capital, insur- 
ance, warehouse storage, handling, and so forth, must be con- 
sidered. 

It is strange that the stores with reputation for cut prices 
always make that reputation on their reductions on standard 
goods. On unbranded, unmarked merchandise their prices are 
generally as high or higher than independent merchants. Huge 
department stores whose operating costs are the highest in all 
distribution are often the greatest price cutters on standard 
goods. Why should these or any stores demonstrate their supe- 
rior buying power by cutting prices only on those branded goods 
which can not be cut without injury and inconvenience to others. 
The total of their business on such standard goods is only a 
small percentage of the total volume. Why not make a demon- 
stration of low prices on their general run of merchandise, the 
unbranded goods? 

That is not the system. The investigation some time ago of 
imported articles by the United States Customs Service is elo- 
quent, Articles were traced from the customhouse in New York 
City to certain great department stores and bought over the 
counter. The prices paid by these stores were extremely low, 
but the prices charged the consumer showed a mark up as high 

as 2,500 per cent. And this was a “mark-down” sale. A set 
of amber beads that cost 76 cents were sold for $12.50. The cost 
of the goods was low enough but the consumer was exploited 
just the same, because the -articles were unidentified and un- 
standardized. 

An official of a chain of department stores in New York and 
other cities gave a display before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House when this subject was under 
hearings. He showed many articles manufactured privately as 
competing articles for nationally known standard goods, In 
every case the selling price of these substitutes was approxi- 
mately the same as the standard goods, but the rate of profit 
was much higher. 

If the cost of those goods determined the selling price, why 
did the consumer not profit by the advantage to the dealer? 

Competition between rival manufacturers bidding for public 
approval, with uniform prices, is a much surer guaranty of low 
prices than quantity purchases of those who juggle with stand- 
ard prices on standard goods. 

Twelfth. Out of the 1,990 persons who answered, 5 declared 
that, in their opinion, under price maintenance, consumers 
would lose bargaining power. 

By losing the power to bargain on standard goods of standard 
quality, the consumer would gain the power to purchase fair 
goods at fair prices. The bargaining system of haggle and 
barter always puts the buyer at a disadvantage. He does not 
know the value of goods and their proper price as well as the 
seller. 

Every movement for the promotion of honesty in business has 
been away from the false bargaining system. When A. T. 

Stewart, in his great store, put a plain price on every article 
and sold it at that price and no other, he advanced fair trade 
by a Teague stride. The maker of quality goods is endeavoring 
to apply that system in accord with nation-wide business. “One 
price to all” is his motto. He takes responsibility for his goods. 

Under the bargaining system the seller does not guarantee the 
goods. The buyer inspects the articles and the seller is under no 
obligation to point out defects, 

Discarding that system means benefits to the buyer. He does 
not profit from“ fake“ bargains. Losing the so-called bargain- 
ing power on standard quality goods means gaining advantages 

` far more beneficial. Once it is discarded there will be a chance 
for the establishment of definite principles of right conduct in 
business, 

Thirteenth. Out of 1,990 replies, 4 contained the statement 
that under price maintenance there would be less incentive for 

better merchandising methods, 

That implies the idea that price-cutting establishments have 
bronght better merchandising methods. Chain stores are not re- 
sponsible for higher standards of merchandising. Adding a 
thousand ‘stores together does not assure efficiency. The im- 
provements as to sanitary conditions in factory and store; the 
advance in standardized quality and identified packages; fhe 
lower prices due to mass production; all these came regardless 
of chains. 

Mr. Chairman, you might as well claim that the refreshment 
| stands along our great highways were responsible for automobile 
| development as to claim that chain stores were responsible for 
better merchandising methods. Both take advantage of the 
| progress made by others. 
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They eliminate the cost of middlemen, says some one. The 
United States Department of Commerce has investigated the 
distribution of food products and has failed to find that chain 
stores eliminated a single function performed by wholesale 
grocers, They must not only perform the functions but must 
inventory their stocks more often and pay added costs for in- 
spection and supervision. The best wholesale houses make a 
net profit of only 2 per cent and it is doubtful if the chains per- 
form the functions on such a margin. These great distributing 
organizations tend toward monopoly and in monopoly there is 
no incentive to improve. 

Price maintenance will advance better merchandising methods. 
It will put the emphasis on quality and service and efficient dis- 
tribution instead of juggled prices, It will afford a fair field 
where the best fitted to serve will survive, not the most un- 
scrupulous. The inefficient and unfit will have to give way, but 
the efficient distributor will not be destroyed as at present by 
the use of great capital engaging in unfair competition. 

Fourteenth. Then out of 1,990 persons, 3 stated that they be- 
lieved that if given the right to control resale prices, manu- 
facturers would combine to divide markets or raise prices. 

Of course, that is a violation of the entire principle of price 
maintenance. The Capper-Kelly bill expressly provides against 
agreements between manufacturers. It goes still further and 
provides against agreements between wholesaler and between 
retailers, 

We are fighting such agreements and such combinations. It 
is the unrestricted price cutting on standard goods which leads 
to agreements. It not only encourages them but in some cases 
compels them. That is the explanation of the mergers of many 
companies making nationally known products. 

If independent manufacturers are given the right to protect 
their products and their good will, they will retain their own dis- 
tinctive organizations. They will maintain their own identity 
against all efforts to have them lose it. 

All the prohibitions of the antitrust laws against agreements 
and combinations will remain in full force. Price maintenance 
is directly in line with the antitrust laws, and seeks only their 
enforcement, The sole purpose of the antitrust laws is to pre- 
vent great corporations from devouring their competitors. This 
right of individual price control will do more to carry out the 
spirit of the antitrust laws and prevent division of markets by 
agreement and increased prices than any additional law that 
could be enacted. 

Fifteenth. Out of 1,990 replies, 3 contained the statement that 
price maintenance would lower the quality of goods. 

What ‘nonsense that is! The manufacturer, whose greatest 
asset is the good will of the public, will, when given the right 
to protect that good will, immediately start to tear it down and 
destroy it! 

Predatory price cutting on standard goods is bound to lead to 
lower quality. Many manufacturers have been compelled to 
sink in that whirlpool. Perhaps the maker of a standard 
article produced it so that it could be sold for $i—a fair price 
and a fair profit. The price cutter slashed it to 79 cents and 
independent dealers refused to handle it unless they could make 
a fair profit at that price. The manufacturer had not counted 
on that dilemma. He cuts quality so he can make the price. 
The price cutter brings it down to 59 cents, The end is destruc- 
tion of the product. 

Adulteration and substitution are synonymous with predatory 
price cutting. Even the price cutter does not desire to sell the 
goods, for there is no profit in them. He will do everything 
possible to substitute some private brand or unmarked product 
on which there is a profit. 

Price maintenance is bound to improve quality, not lower it. 
Good will is not built on shoddy materials. The maker of the 
goods knows his fate rests with the consumer. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that he will deliberately endanger the good will of 
the consumer by cheating him in quality? No sensible person 
after a moment’s thought would make such a contention, 

Sixteenth. As a last thought, 2 persons out of 1,990 suggested 
that under price maintenance the manufacturer would not give 
the merchant a fair profit. 

Price cutting on standard goods takes away all his profit. 
To express the fear that under fair trade methods he would not 
get enough profit is like the fear that if a drowning man be 
pulled out of the water he will be sunburned. 

The independent manufacturer must have the cooperation of 
the retailer if he is to succeed. He must afford him a fair 
profit, while at the same time his interest in the consumer's 
approval will prevent an undue profit for distribution of the 
product. à 

This particular angle of the question may best be left to the 
merchants themselyes. They know the present situation. Their 
great organizations, representing every mercantile line, have re- 
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peatedly urged Congress to pass legislation permitting them to 
enter into voluntary contracts with manufacturers of standard 
goods as to resale price. That fact alone is sufficient answer to 
these two individuals who, as consumers, expressed their intense 
sympathy with the merchants. 

If these two persons are right, those of us who are endeavor- 
ing to protect the independent merchant from destruction are 
apt to have the epitaph of the man buried in an old cemetery. 
On the stone above his grave were carved the words: 


Stranger, I died of hydrophobia. 
I was bitten by both the upper and under dog 
While trying to help the under dog. 


No, Honest and fair cooperation between the makers of iden- 
tified goods and their distributors will result in a fair profit, no 
more and no less. 

I have analyzed every suggestion in these answers to the 
questionnaire as to predicted injuries, however trivial, and 
feared by no matter how few persons. I submit to any fair- 
minded person that not one of them is logical or based on facts. 
They are the result of the most superficial yiew of the issues 
involved in this fundamental question. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I am glad indeed to yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HOGG. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is doing a 
great public service in bringing these facts to the attention of 
Congress. I would like to add here, if I may, an illustration 
which happened in Fort Wayne, Ind., which is one of the 
most aggressive cities in the United States. There is located 
at Fort Wayne a substantial company which manufactures 
washing machines, These washing machines are widely adver- 
tised and are of high quality. Through a subterfuge a dis- 
tributor of household goods which has a retail establishment in 
Fort Wayne bought a wholesale quantity of these washing 
machines and put them on the market at a price even below 
wholesale cost. Naturally, you see the result that followed. 

A great many people came to this particular store to buy the 
locally manufactured washing machine. An unfair impression 
was made on the public. I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in his position that such practice is an injustice 
to the manufacturer and to the public. 

I would like to request that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
include in his address a statement showing to what extent this 
practice is now generally carried on in the United States. I am 
convinced that the bill, of which he is the author, will do 
much toward correcting this common abuse and will work an 
injustice on no one. 

Mr. KELLY. I thank the gentleman from Indiana for this 
statement of actual fact. The practice he describes is being 
used in every part of this country and is changing the character 
of American business in many places. 

Some chain-store systems build their business upon it. It 
accounts in part for the fact that while the chain stores did 
only 4 per cent of the total retail trade in 1920, it is estimated 
they will do 20 per cent for the year 1929. 

If we will admit that chain stores have a full legal right to 
do business, we should at least say that they shall do business 
on a fair basis. If we protect them as they stride the high- 
ways of commerce we have a right to say that they shall not 
use the weapon of unfair competition against small but hon- 
orable and efficient business men. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Using the illustration the gentleman from 
Indiana has given as at Fort Wayne, am I to understand the 
gentleman’s theory is that the Government of the United States 
can prevent intrastate sales such as those involved in the 
transaction described at Fort Wayne? Can this Congress pass 
such legislation as would be valid as to an intrastate situation? 

Mr. KELLY. It is true, of course, that Congress can only 
deal with interstate commerce, and my Dill covers such busi- 
ness, However, it is also true that the evils I have mentioned 
as growing out of predatory price cutting on standard goods 
aud the eyil so well described by the gentleman from Indiana 
are evils in intrastate commerce. With the passage of the bill 
I advocate there would be indirect influence upon such practices 
in intrastate commerce and it would help to end them. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly, I will yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will say to the gentleman that the city 
of Fort Wayne is only about 40 miles from my district. The 
people of my own district are thoroughly aroused on this sub- 
ject and public sentiment is demanding that action be taken 
to remedy these undoubted injustices and evils which have 
been pointed out. 
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Mr. KELLY. Yes; this situation is arising in every district 
in the United States and the question will not be considered 
settled until it is settled right. I will say to my friend from 
Ohio that the independent business men who urge his action 
are not asking for unfair advantages or special privileges. 
They are asking only a square deal and a fair opportunity to 
protect themselves against unfair competition. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go further into this report of the 
Federal Trade Commission as it applies to the views and 
interests of the consumer. This question was asked: “Do you 
think that the manufacturer or the merchant is better qualified 
to determine the prices at which goods are to be sold to the 
consumer?” 

That question itself is apt to mislead anyone attempting to 
answer it. It does not differentiate between branded, identi- 
fied goods and bulk, unnamed products. Yet that is the very 
essence of this problem. 

Certainly when a merchant buys a bag of unstandardized 
potatoes and sells them solely on his own name and respon- 
sibility, he should name the price. If they are of poor quality, 
the consumer looks solely to the merchant for redress, The 
grower parted with all responsibility to the consumer when 
he sold them to the merchant. They are the property of the 
merchant and he may fix the price at his own pleasure. 

But when a merchant buys a case of standard, trade-marked 
goods, and hands them out in response to specific calls, a vastly 
different situation presents itself. Then the maker’s name and 
reputation and good will are inyolved. The price at which 
they are sold to the consumer is one of the most vital elements 
in that good will. 

How did these consumers answer this question? Out of 1,990, 
1,358, or 68 per cent, stated that they believed the merchant 
should fix the price of goods; 540, or 27 per cent, favored the 
manufacturer. 

Included in the answers of those favoring the merchant were 
statements that he best knows local conditions, his cost of 
doing business, and that there is necessity for competition be- 
tween merchants. 

The United States Treasury in an official ruling declared 
that the makers of goods are best qualified to estimate the 
proper retail price. It is an elemental fact that the only per- 
son who can know the cost of producing goods is the man who 
makes them. The merchant does not have that information, 
How about the cost of distributing those goods? Should the 
manufacturer have something to say about that also? 

As to standard goods, there should be no question about it. 
The manufacturer must provide for a fair profit for his dis- 
tributors or they will not handle his goods. If he allows for 
too high a profit, he thereby raises the price to the consumer 
and narrows his market. All the investigations conducted by 
business organizations indicate that the mark-up of retailers is 
greater on unstandardized goods than the average advance pro- 
vided by the manufacturers of standard goods. 

Local conditions do not vary greatly in the great cities and 
in the countryside of America. A fair price, no more and no 
less, is just as essential in one place as in another. 

As to the costs of doing business, the efficient, independent 
business man can sell goods on less overhead than the great 
merchandising corporations. Some department stores have more 
than a hundred nonselling employees for every hundred sales- 
men. Personal proprietorship has a great advantage over the 
absentee ownership of the chains. 

Former Commissioner Myers, late chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, stated this fact clearly when he said: 


It is a fallacy to assume that the great god efficiency dwells in big 
organizations alone. Beyond a certain point efficiency has no necessary 
relation to size, The truth is that the maximum of efficiency lies in 
the corporation which has not outgrown the ability of one man or one 
family to conduct its affairs. To prevent the transformation of such 
individuals and groups into mere cogs of great corporate machines is 
properly the care and policy of the Nation. 


Naturaly enough it is the high-cost retailing establishments 
which are the most merciless price cutters on standard goods. 
Their costs of doing business are not the excuse for these cut 
prices, for they must have a higher average profit than the 
little, independent dealer. It should be convincing to note that 
it is the small, independent, low-cost retailers who ask that 
efficient business be given a chance to protect itself against 
predatory price cutting. 

When the manufacturer names the price of his standard goods 
it prevents price juggling, which always injures the consumer, 
All the laws of Nation and States prohibiting discrimination in 
prices on the services of public utilities are built on that sound 
foundation, Why do banks not compete with each other on 
interest rates? They can and do compete as to convenience of 
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location, personnel, service, and other yariables; but they are 
forbidden to compete in the price of money loaned to borrowers. 
There is a standard interest rate and they must not vary it. 

There should be competition between merchants as to quality, 
quantity, service, and rival standard goods. But price competi- 
tion on the same standard article is a destructive system which 
spells injury to every consumer in the end. 

We stand for price integrity on standard goods because it will 
help make merchandising a legitimate and understandable 
service instead of a gambling system. And there can be no 
real price integrity unless the maker of these goods has the right 
to establish a one-price-to-all policy. 

Another question asked was “Do you regard branding or 
'trade-marking and widespread advertising of goods as affording 
assurance of a reasonable price? 

To this question, out of 1,990 persons, 1,159 or 58 per cent, 
answered “ No,” and 697, or 35 per cent, answered “ Yes.” 

Now, no sensible man contends that there is any magie about 
a trade-mark or brand. Nor can any amount of advertising 
put value into a product. 

The only contention is that when a manufacturer identifies his 
‘product so that all the world may try it and compare it with 

other articles, he is foolish if he does not establish a reasonable 
price. Still, there are fools, misfits, and ignoramuses in busi- 
ness, and the long list of dead trade-marks proves that no 
advertising campaign, no matter how expensive and brilliant, 
can bring success for an article which is not right in quality 
and in price. 

The value of the trade-mark to the consumer is that it iden- 
tifies the goods. If it be worthy, it can be purchased again. If 
it be lacking in value or too high in price, it can be avoided in 
the future. 

Price maintenance only seeks to give the article a square deal; 
a chance to fall or stand on its own merits, not to depend on 
the tricky business methods of price cutters. If the standard 
price is not reasonable, the consumer will quickly give a better 
competing article his support. The consumer is given the 
power to act freely, on his own experience, unconfused by 
juggled prices on the article. He should be the last to com- 
plain because that power is given him. 

One other question which deserves consideration is asked. It 
is: “ When you buy at stores that feature cut prices on branded 
goods, do you ordinarily buy other than cut-price goods?” 

In response, 43 per cent of the 1,990 consumers stated that 
they do buy other goods; 39 per cent stated that they do not; 
and 17 per cent gave vague answers or none at all. 

If consumers never bought other than cut-price standard goods 
in these stores, the establishments would close their doors in 
80 days. It is to be doubted if even 1 per cent of these con- 
sumers who patronize such stores always refrain from purchas- 
ing other goods. In fact, that is the sole purpose of the loss- 
leader” idea. Get the consumer into the store by announce- 
ment of standard, well-known goods at less than cost, and then 
recoup the loss and more on other goods. Let a salesman sell 
only the “loss leaders” and he will soon be on the “outside 
looking in.” 

Is there not something decidedly wrong about a system which 
advertises “bait” goods, a big enough sale of which would 
mean the ruin of the business? If there is a certain loss on 
some goods, must there not be an undue profit on others? 

While stating in the report that no recommendations will be 
made until volume 2 is issued, the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission does state: 


Under these methods of price control (now legally permissible) the 
manufacturer continues to be the owner of the goods and has the re- 
sponsibilities of ownership, which naturally includes the power to fix 
the ultimate selling price. There are evident advantages to the con- 
sumers where this is the situation, because responsibility for the condi- 
tion and quality of the goods, and for auxiliary service in connection 
with their use, is definite, and is presumably placed upon a concern 
which has generally greater financial means and technical ability and 
one to which “good will” in the literal sense of the term Is an espe- 
cially important and permanent asset. There may be disadvantages 
to the consumer if the manufacturer is unable to secure adequate dis- 
tribution, assuming the products are of superior quality or have value 
in stimulating competition. 

It may also be generally true, as alleged, that the consumer is better 
and more economically served where the emphasis in competition is 
upon quality rather than upon price. 


Mr. Chairman, I have studied this entire report as carefully 
as possible. The result is that I have a more firm confidence 
than before that permitting the makers of standard goods and 
their distributors to enter into voluntary contracts as to resale 
price will advance the best interests of the consumers of this 
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country. I would sum up that belief by a paraphrase of a para- 
graph in the report and make it read as follows: 


The consumer knows that he enjoys vastly greater choice of com- 
modities, services, and conveniences under the system of identified, 
trade-marked goods. He is immensely and properly concerned that he 
shall not pay for the losses and wastes of cut-throat competition in 
these standard goods, which lead to monopoly. Resale price maintenance 
will tend to assure him the goods and services he wants and in such 
quantities as he desires and at the lowest prices consistent with the 
maintenance of the producing and distributing organizations necessary 
to serve him most efficiently. 


I believe it will do these things and accomplish these ends 
because: 

First. It protects identified goods, saving the time of the 
buyer and assuring uniform quality. 

Second. It means. lower prices, fixed under competitive con- 
ditions, for securing the widest possible markets. 

Third, It will hinder the process of monopolization of retail 
merchandizing by increasing fair competition. 

Fourth. It will tend to prevent mergers of manufacturers 
seeking to protect themselves from predatory price cutting. 

Fifth. It will stimulate better merchandizing methods by pro- 
tecting efficiency and economy among independent distributors. 

Sixth. It will benefit every farmer who sells his products to 
the manufacturers of standard food products, 

Seventh. It will benefit every city dweJer who desires a dol- 
lar full value for every dollar expended. 

Eighth. It will assure mutual profit sales with benefits to both 
parties from every transaction, 

Ninth. It will encourage honest business methods, wherein 
lies the consumers’ only sure protection. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SPROUL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I do not think I care to use 80 minutes of time to 
briefly discuss what to my mind is one of our big national prob- 
lems, that of dealing wisely with the subject of Indian affairs. 
In my candid opinion, Indian affairs is one of the biggest prob- 
lems the Congress has to deal with. 

We are now approximately 150 years old as a government, 
and during all these 150 years we have been the guardian, so 
to speak, of our Indian people. To-day we are discussing a bill 
providing for the appropriation of approximately $20,000,000 for 
their education, training, and health. We have been wrought 
up during the past Congress, and are even yet, over alleged mis- 
managements of tribal and individual Indian assets, and we are 
going to continue to be. I wonder if we have in mind a time 
in the history of this great country when we will not have 
this great Indian problem to deal with. Different members of 
the Committees on Appropriations and Indians Affairs appear 
before us and express their views of what ought to be done and 
how it ought to be done. We have a new Indian Bureau which 
we are told has a new plan for dealing with the Indians, but 
when we hear the opening speech of the chairman of our sub- 
committee we recoil, so to speak, from the more or less wrought 
up state of mind we have been in and conclude that after all 
there is practically no difference between what we are to have 
and what we have had. 

Personally, I indorse very much the ideas advanced by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] with reference 
to the character of training, education, and so on, which should 
be given the Indians to qualify them for independent, self- 
reliant citizenship. 

I apprehend it would be a pleasant thought and a desirable 
thing to contemplate if we could realize, believe, and be sure 
that within 50 years from to-day we would have no Indian 
problem in this country so far as the Federal Government, 
Indian tribes, and individual members of them are concerned. 
Here is what I think the Congress ought to do. I think the 
Congress ought to enact a law placing a time limit on the pater- 
nalistie handling by the Government of the Indian tribes and 
the affairs of the individual members thereof. It ought to 
fix it, say, 50 years from now and provide further for a plan 
for the development of the members of the tribes for inde- 
pendent, self-reliant citizenship. We talk about educating the 
Indians. It is an abstract term; it is a conclusion, in a sense; 
it does not mean much, and I agree with the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WIIIIAusoN] when he says you put them 
into schools and after you have taught them how to read, write, 
and figure you have not done very much for the Indian. The 
Indian is a peculiar individual by nature, and by the 150 years 
of training by the Government he has been taught to believe 
that the Government will look after all of his real wants and 
that he does not have to do anything on his own motion or on 
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his own initiative; that he does not have to be an independent, 
self-reliant citizen. Why, here we are 150 years from the time 
when we began to look after the wants of the Indians and how 
many of them are in business for themselyes? How many of 
them are operating any business in a self-reliant, aggressive 
way? Practically none of them. A few of them are profes- 
sional people, but we have made a complete failure, so to speak, 
in educating them for the right kind of citizenship. At the end 
of 150 years we are proposing to appropriate „000,000, an 
Increase over the appropriation of last year of something like 
$3,000,000 or more. When is it going to be less? Next year it 
may be $22,000,000, the next year $25,000,000, and the next year 
$30,000,000, and so on indefinitely. It is becoming an economic 
question, It costs money. 

The first consideration is to give the Indians a type or char- 
acter of education and training the like of which is not given 
to the white students: Why? Because the Indians during the 
life of the people, so far as this Goyernment is concerned, have 
been taught to rely on the big Government to look after their 
wants and needs. A white child is taught that at 21 years of 
age, or sooner, to believe and know that he must rely upon him- 
self and upon his own efforts to look after his welfare and his 
future. The whites have had for hundreds and hundreds of 
years the opposite kind of training from what the Indians have 
had. We do not approach the problem as we should, from my 
viewpoint: We do not take into consideration the natural 
tendencies of the tribes and the fact that they have had 150 
years of dependency on a paternalistic Government. 

I expect to introduce at this session of the Congress a bill 
prescribing a limit to the time when the Government shall con- 
tinue to be their guardian and to look after their wants, their 
education, their health, and everything they especially need. 
The bill will provide and create a curriculum for their educa- 
tion, a type of education, a character of education that will 
embody the teaching of them by their teachers by both precept 
and by example. Not only that, but require the students to 
demonstrate both by precept and by example that they know what 
they have been taught with reference to self-reliance, with ref- 
erence to industry, with reference to perseverance, and with 
reference to the protection of their persons and their property 
against the aggressions of the whites or any other persons. The 
bill will provide for an entirely different type and character of 
education from what we give our white people. I maintain that 
such character of education is essential to a proper development 
of the Indian people to the responsibilities of individual, inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, persistent, and aggressive citizenship. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understood the gentleman to say that 
it would fake about $20,000,000 a year for the Indians. I do 
not know much abont these Indian appropriations, but is there 
not a great deal of the money that comes from their own funds? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. No; not a good deal of it; a little 
measure of it is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the bill before you over $19,000,000 is 
out of the Treasury of the United States, of which over $16,- 
000,000 is purely gratuities, a little over $2,000,000 additional is 
supposed to be reimbursable, and then there is some additional 
from the tribal funds. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to get that information. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Now, Mr. Chairman, just another 
word and I shall conclude what I want to say. 

I regretted very much it became necessary, in the estimation 
of our esteemed chairman of this subcommittee, to comment so 
favorably upon the administration of Indian affairs by the re- 
tiring bureau heads, and also to minimize the merit in charges 
that have been made by different ones against the management 
of Indian affairs under our retiring bureau heads. 

I do not carry any brief for any of these people who have 
made charges, wherever they may have been in any part of the 
country. I do not know the type or the character of the 
people who have made the charges; but that is neither here nor 
there so far as the merit of their charges is concerned. The im- 
portant question is, Was there merit in the charges or the 
complaints they made, rather than who they were that made the 
complaints? ? 

Certainly there have been managements of individual estates 
and of tribal affairs about which any of us could justly com- 
plain. I have taken exception myself to the way a number 
of things were done, and I think they were very, very objec- 
tionable. Beyond this I do not wish to comment. While I 
could, I do not wish to do so. I do say this with reference 
to the conduct of Indian affairs, and I have said it to Presi- 
dent Hoover and I have said it to Secretary Wilbur. 
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I do hope that the officers who have to do with the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs will discharge their duties in such way 


-that any of us may go to them and be told and informed 


about how things haye been done and why; in other words, 
allow their records to be an open book; let there be manifested 
a confidence that they are going to be treated fairly by every- 
body; let them manifest a feeling that they are the Govern- 
ment’s officers to discharge their duty to the best of their 
ability and frankly and fairly explain how they have discharged 
their duty. When they so conduct their offices I am sure 
there will be little of the complaint that there has been against 
the old administration. It is my sincere hope we will avoid 
such charges as the old administration has had made against 
it and that real progress in handling Indian affairs will be 
yeng 5 29 7 

The AIRMAN. There being no further gen 
the Clerk will read. : sip Sa 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For United States maps, prepared in the General Land Office, 350, all 
of which maps shall be delivered to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, except 10 per cent, which shall be delivered to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office for official purposes. All maps delivered to 
the Senate and House of Representatives hereunder shall be mounted 
with rollers ready for use. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. I wish to offer an amendment to this paragraph. Do 
I offer the amendment now or when the reading of the section is 
completed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman an amendment to this 
paragraph? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the reading of appropriation bills, the 
custom is to read the bills by paragraphs. 

The gentleman from Georgia offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Page 8, line 4, strike out 
850“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $300,000, all of which shall become 
immediately available,” and on page 8, line 9, strike out the period, 
insert a comma and add the following: “shall be prepared at once and 
shall be allotted 250 to each Representative and 500 to each Senator.” 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, this is the item which deals with the printing 
of the large wall maps which are furnished to Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate. As I understand the rule, 
enough of these maps are printed to furnish about one dozen 
every other year. This bill only carrying $50 would really mean 
that none of these maps would be printed under the provisions 
of this bill for distribution among the Members, 

I feel that this map is a very important item, and by increas- 
ing the appropriation we will be able to reach the school chil- 
dren in our districts and render a real service to the schools. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do they not have maps in Georgia as a part 
of the school equipment? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. They have maps in Georgia as 
a part of the school equipment, and also I presume in the other 
States, and yet I have a great many requests for these maps. 
I received some two or three requests to-day from people who 
were asking me to send these large maps to them in order that 
they may be used in their school work. 

It is also true we have books on diseases of horses and dis- 
eases of cattle, yet the Government prints such books. We have 
books of information on other subjects, and yet the Government 
prints bulletins on such subjects for free distribution. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have always thought that most of these 
maps were used to cover up soiled walls. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Well, I do not know what the 
gentleman may use his maps for, but I wish to say that I am 
glad to use my maps in the school rooms. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But the type is so small on them no one 
can read them. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I do not know what size type 
the gentleman requires in order to read, but I wish to say that 
I have a great many requests for these maps and I do not want 
this bill to pass carrying only $50 for this purpose. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It does seem small. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. This would mean no maps 
whatever would be allotted to the various Members of Con- 
gress. I know of no item in this bill or in any other appropria- 
tion bill which would help so many people as would this item, if 
we would increase it enough to give us enough of these maps 
to distribute them to the schools throughout our districts. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be pleased to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Is it not a fact that we have 
many requests for these large maps, that are furnished us, from 
the rural schools? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Oh, yes; I have a great many. 
I have more requests for these maps than any other one thing I 
have to send out free to the people of my 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. I have requests now from 
teachers of rural schools in my district urging me to get them 
these maps, which are used by them in teaching their classes, 
and the only way they can acquire proper maps for their 
schools is to get them in this way. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. By increasing this appropria- 
tion we will be able to help not only the Indian children but 
the colored children and the white children all over this great 
country of ours, and I certainly hope that this amendment is 
either adopted, or, if I am asking for too much, then, that 
some other amount may be authorized, other than $50, so that 
we may have additional maps for the Members of Congress to 
use in sending them to the various schools of their districts. 

I realize that I am asking for quite a large increase in order 
to get enough maps for the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, My estimate is that it would give 
each Member of the House 250 and each Senator 500. I would 
like to have enough printed to accommodate the schools in our 
districts, and not only to accommodate the schools but accom- 
modate each class that needed them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In the event that a Senator sent out 500 of 
these maps, it might invalidate his election. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Oh, no; I would rather each 
Senator would do something for the schools under the authori- 
zation of Congress than to do something of a crooked political 
nature that might be criticized. You know what these maps 
are, and I feel that we should utilize an appropriation for more 
than is carried in the bill, which is really no appropriation 
at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this item with many Mem- 
bers of the House, and all tell me that they are simply swamped 
with requests for these maps, Every mail brings many of these 
requests, which Members must refuse unless they are able to go 
on the market and pay $2 apiece for them. We might afford to 
buy a few if that was sufficient for our districts, In fact, I 
have spent seyeral hundred dollars for these maps, but with 
about 500 schools and schoolrooms that need these maps, it 
becomes too great a burden to do this, which should be done by 
the Government. 

It pains me very much to write these good people—teachers 
and students—that I am allotted less than a dozen maps each 
year, and refuse their requests when they need them so much 
for such a noble purpose. 

Only to-day I received, along with other requests, one from 
Miss Ruth Butler, a teacher in junior high school of Alma, 
Ga., and one from Prof. T. E. Harrison, of my district, who 
for the time is teaching in Mr. Lansen’s district, at Norman- 
town, Ga. I am forced to write these good people that my 
entire allotment is exhausted, and now I realize that unless my 
amendment is adopted that I shall not have another allotment 
under this bill. I have to write these kind of letters every day, 
and I find other Members are suffering the same daily embar- 
rassment. Let us stop it and secure enough of these maps to 
supply all our schools. 

I realize that the chairman of the subcommittee will oppose 
my amendment because this item is not provided for under the 
Budget report. Well, it should have been provided for; and I 
for one will pursue this item and do my best to have it added 
into the bill before this measure is finally enacted into perma- 
nent law. If I am voted down now, I shall only struggle the 
harder for this very just item. 

It may be suggested that Members desire these maps so they 
can send them out for political reasons. Well, if serving the 
school children of my district is politics, I humbly hope I am 
most guilty. Everything we do here may be said to be politics. 
We all are willing for our folks to know when we are endeavor- 
ing to serve them. An appropriation for a public building may 
be said to be for political purposes. It is in behalf of a certain 
city. Everything we attempt here is for certain people. I 
know of no item in this or any other bill that will help so many 
people as this one. It would help every school child in America, 
and helping them it would serve and help their parents and the 
whole Nation. 

I like the politics of fair play and of courtesy and kindness. 
I like the polities of service, and I know of no greater or nobler 
service than the service of little children, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the custom has been for 
several years to make an appropriation for these maps every 
other year. This is the off year and $50 is appropriated in 
order to keep the item in the bill. The gentleman’s amendment 
would increase the bill $300,000, or $150,000 above the Budget 
figures. I do not think the country wants us to crowd the bill 
above the Budget figures just for something which might be 
thought to be for our political advantage. I hope this amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For carrying out the provisions of section 13 of the act entitled “An 
act to quiet the title to lands within Pueblo Indian land grants, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924 (48 Stat., p. 636), $11,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 13, after the figures 511,000,“ strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the following language: “of which amount 
$3,000 shall be immediately available.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. That is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Bureau. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the final disposition of the affairs of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians in North Carolina,” approved June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 
376), the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1929 for this purpose is hereby made available until June 30, 1931. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of getting some information from 
the chairman. I want to ask the chairman whether or not in 
the various provisions of the bill there is any change of policy 
by the new administration of the Indian Bureau as to its 
various activities? I listened to the chairman of the committee 
very attentively the other day as to the work contemplated in 
the bill under the new organization. I am seeking further light 
as to whether the bill as reported substantially carries the pro- 
visions as carried in bills heretofore or whether there has been 
some new activities provided for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my judgment the bill before us is fairly 
in harmony with the preceding bills. Naturally each year 
greater emphasis is placed upon some certain activities and 
occasionally some new experiments are tried out. 

Speaking in a general way, the bill before us continues the 
policies heretofore carried on. I will say this, that in the 
address I made the other day to the House on the bill I called 
attention to the things where new policies was inaugurated or 
proposed, or, more accurately, it might be stated greater em- 
phasis was to be placed upon certain activities. For instance, in 
this bill we will come very soon to a separate item to establish 
an employment bureau, so to speak. This is not the first time 
that we have attempted to provide employment for the Indians, 
but greater emphasis is placed upon it. 

The same is true, perhaps, as to the policy of better-trained 
teachers in farming. A certain number was provided a year 
ago. That number is increased. I do not know of any sub- 
stantial change in policy reflected by the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman was 
discussing generally the provisions for securing employment 
of the Indians through a newly constituted employment agency 
I did not believe that he went into it at any great length. I 
was curious then, though I did not interrupt the gentleman, 
to inquire by what means this added activity was going to be 
attained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was before an item of industrial 
assistance and advancement. It carried in the current bill an 
appropriation of $435,000. This year that is divided, and the 
matters provided for there are scattered in two or three items. 
There was included in that $10,000 that “may be used for 
obtaining remunerative employment for Indians and, when 
necessary, for payment of transportation and other expenses 
to their place of employment, such expenditures to be refunded 
when practicable.” In addition, there was provided in the 
current year an item for transportation of Indian children, 
which was primarily used for transportation to and from 
school, but it also had language that made it available for 
transportation to and from a job. The language in the bill this 
year is a separate paragraph of $50,000, and the organization 
proposed by the bureau is this: There are to be three or four 
persons who will attempt to place these Indians in employment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to 
grasp just the policy and the plan that the bureau is seeking 
to establish, to place the Indians in industrial or other em- 
ployment. We have employment agencies in industrial cen- 
ters sponsored by the National Government, and I am curious to 
know what is the special plan to gain employment for the 
Indians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On page 238 is the apportionment proposed 
by the Indian Bureau. ‘There is a director of employment, at a 
salary and expenses of $6,500; five employment agents, at sal- 
arles and expenses of $20,000; five assistant employment agents, 
at salaries and expenses of $15,000; purchase of necessary equip- 
ment, traveling expenses of Indians, and miscellaneous expenses, 
$8,500, or a total of $50,000. I shall speak entirely frankly to 
the gentleman, and will not assume to speak for the committee, 
although I do not know of any contrary views there. The 
organization set up here is very largely in response to propa- 
ganda, much of which is based upon the theory that we have 
almost been holding the Indians out of work, and that when 
this organization is set up they will all have good jobs. I do 
not subscribe to that doctrine. There has been a great deal 
done before, as the hearings show, on the part of agency and 
school superintendents, and we hope that those authorities will 
continue their activities and not try to hand everything over 
under this organization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose of activity to obtain posi- 
tions. for the Indian boys and girls or men and women outside 
of the reservations? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Tes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the industrial centers and the like? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; in industrial and other employment 
centers. 

If they are adults and are fitted only for manual labor 
they will endeavor to find them employment of that kind. If 
they are those who have been trained in our industrial schools 
and are fitted for better positions, they will try to get them 
positions of that kind. No doubt much can be done, but the 
committee is going to watch this experiment rather closely and 
if we find that it is a case of giving some white folks jobs in an 
Indian employment bureau without resulting in a very substan- 
tial showing of Indian employment, we will not enthuse over its 
continuance another year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, many, many years ago there 
was established on the Menominee Indian Reservation a log 
lumber mill, with the prime purpose of giving employment to 
the Menominee Indians on the reservation. It was my privilege 
as a member of the Mann Pulp and Paper Commission back 
‘more than 20 years ago to visit that reservation. While there 
and subsequently those Indians protested against the National 
Government using $2,000,000 of their trust funds in an experi- 
mental adventure to give employment to the Indians in that 
manner. Some of us know that the Indians are not inclined to 
work in industrial pursuits, I have not followed that experi- 
ment in these latter years. 

When I last made inquiry about its status it was a failure. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars of the trust funds of the 
Menominee Indians have been wasted in this experiment. I 
do not know whether it has continued to be operated at a loss 
or not, and that is why I made this inquiry as to what is 
purposed in this experimentation. I have listened attentively to 
the gentleman’s remarks in explanation of this bill, comprehen- 
sive, informing, but I have not grasped just what was designed 
to uplift and heip the Indian, who many times does not wish 
to work in industrial centers but to remain on the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment in order to say that the development of 
the mills for cutting the timber on the Menominee Indian 
Reservation has in these latter years, as I understand it, fully 
justified the attempt. The Menominee Indians hold large 
acreage of valuable timber. That timber is being cut to-day 


in accordance with the forestry practice, so that that timber 
will continue permanently to be an asset to that tribe through 
the operation of these mills. I have recently seen a report by 
the new Assistant Commissioner of Indians Affairs, Mr. Scatter- 
good, as to the proper policy to be followed in that plan, and 
I am sure it is a report which would greatly interest the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, STAFFORD]. 
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It would answer, I am sure, his inquiries with reference to 
that particular project. From that I am satisfied the project 
has been a success. Timber is being cut there with a lower 
cost in comparison with production than is generally true in 
commercial plants. At the same time the Indian is given pref- 
erence, wherever possible, in employment; and while he does 
not always respond, a large number of these Indians are in 
regular employment there in the mill. In addition, an at- 
tempt is being made to give the Indians the opportunity to 
handle small logging projects. So far as that is concerned, it 
is really an economic success, giving employment to the Indian; 
and that timber, if not cut, would be a continued waste. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
wish to prolong this discussion. Years before this mill was 
established the timber was cut and sold, and it was represented 
by the gentleman representing that district, Mr. Webster E. 
Brown, of Wisconsin, long a successful lumberman, that the 
Indians would profit more by disposing of the timber by con- 
tract with private logging mills than if the Government went 
into the business. May I inquire if the gentleman has figures 
to show just exactly what are the returns on the amount of the 
investment; how much has been made, or what loss has been 
incurred, and how much money the Government has sunk by 
panes the railroad and other improvements on the reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. CRAMTON, There are no extravagant railroads or high- 
ways there. I have gone there myself. I shall be glad to fur- 
nish the gentleman from Wisconsin with the facts demonstrat- 
ing that in addition to giving employment to a large number of 
Indians—and, of course, that is wholly desirable—the plant is 
being operated on a highly efficient basis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is operated at a profit or at a loss? 

Mr. CRAMTON, At a profit. They are manufacturing tim- 
ber at a lower cost than prevails upon many commercial plants. 

„ With overhead included, it is operated at 
a profit? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; with overhead. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

ee HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. That motion is pending. Without ob- 
jection, the pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the gentle- 
man from Okiahoma is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to enter 
this discussion at this time. I thought we would discuss that 
when the item for $50,000 was reached. But inasmuch as there 
has been some discussion of it, we might just as well take a 
little more time on it now. 

There are 19 boarding schools and 55 reservation schools. In 
addition to that, day schools are maintained. The Government 
provides very liberally for the Indian schools, and, I think, 
more than $1,000,000 is taken from the tribal funds of the 
Indians themselves for the support of schools. 

It is argued that a good many boys and girls, when they 
return to their homes, do not enter upon some gainful occupa- 
tion; in other words, they do not give a good account of them- 
selves. The purpose of this appropriation is to employ a few 
additional men in the Indian Service to get into communication 
with the heads of the various schools and with the Indian 
agents and other employees throughout the country and keep in 
touch with the commercial centers, in the hope that employment 
can be found for the boys and girls leaving these schools, so that 
they can enter into some gainful occupation when they leave 
school. It is not only intended to apply to them, but it is also 
intended to make additional effort to find something to do for 
the Indians who are scattered throughout the country, whether 
they have attended school or not. 

In my judgment it is an experiment. I took occasion to say 
on Saturday, when we were discussing it, that if the other 5,000 
Indian employees throughout the country felt as if they were 
relieved from any burden in trying to find employment for In- 
dians throughout the country, this appropriation was a mistake; 
but I hoped that the employees under this appropriation would 
encourage every Indian employee throughout the country to 
appreciate and stress this fact that it was their principal busi- 
ness to try to find some employment for the other Indians to 
do, to the end that they may enter upon some gainful occupa- 
tion and be made productive citizens of their several communi- 
ties and States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, I am correct in stating 
that it was the view of the sujcommittee that as to the Federal 
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Employment Se:vice, in the Department of Labor, while we 
did not think it wise to provide and did not see any reason for 
providing for the transfer of this fund to them, we do feel that 
the Federal Employment Service should cooperate to the fullest 
degree possible with the Indian Service in bringing about the 
results desired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; that was the expectation. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 2, page 26. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Curypsiom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6564) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


ADDRESS BY RIGHT HON. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein excerpts 
from an address by the Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, before the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York on October 11, 1929, the title of the 
address being “ Let Us Risk Peace.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incorpo- 
rating an address delivered by Premier MacDonald. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The excerpts follow: 


LET US RISK PEACE 


People fight because a train of circumstances has happened which puts 
their nerves on edge, which makes them feel unsafe and insecure, until 
by a continuation of that mentality they come to the conclusion, “ For 
God's sake, let us end it, whatever the price.” And before we know 
where we are we are at war. 

There is no better way to prevent the development of that national 
frame of mind than to prevent competition in armaments, because by 
competing in armaments every nation knows that it has failed to get 
security. And when it has spent its national income, when it bas frayed 
its nerves, then it knows that war is absolutely inevitable, and that 
there is no cure for the conditions into which it has landed itself except 
the conflict of arms. Limit the development of arms, and what do you 
do? You compel your statesmen, you compel yourselves to trust to 
political seeurity, the security of justice, the security of fair play, the 
security of rightness of position, the securing of arbitration. Every 
agreement made subsequently between nations to stop threatening each 
other by competitive development of arms means that those nations 
are driven more and more into the judicial frame of mind, into the 
frame of mind which finds security in mutual conference and in mutual 
good will. 

The mind, however, is furnished always with old furniture and it is 
very difficult for you to furnish it afresh as you do your rooms in your 


houses. For instance, in our case our navy is the very life of our 
nation. We have a romance surrounding it. We are people of the 
sea. Europe is at our doors, for good or for ill. A month's blockade 


effectively carried out would starve us. Great Britain’s Navy is Great 
Britain itself. 

Ah, my American friends, I hope that your imaginations will enable 
vou to see how hard it is to get the British people to feel security if 
the naval arm is limited in any way whatever. I put that in front of 
you, not as a final word but as a plea for understanding, a plea for 
patience, a plea for good will. In that way the very fact that you 
show that patience and that good will will enable us to change that 
part of the furniture of our mind and put in its place more modern, 
fairer, and more substantial furniture for future use. 

You signed the pact of peace; we signed it. And those people who 
are always telling us that there are certain things that must be with- 
held from arbitration place their finger upon the foremost of those 
things when they say “national honor.” I agree. National honor is 
a sort of thing that is not in the nature of an arbitrable affair. I 
agree. But we have both signed that pact. How can anyone talk about 
national honor and yet contemplate the canceling of their signature to 
a pact just when it suits them? 

National honor prevents the United States and Great Britain and the 
other 50 nations that have signed that pact from ever contemplating 
arms as an element in their national policy. And I propose so long as 
this government is in office it will always regard its signature to the 
pact of peace as a precious and sacred part of our national honor and 
will observe it. 

At Geneva the other day, Great Britain and its dominions pledged 
ourselves to refer all those questions that have hitherto developed into 
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wars to a judicial court sitting at The Hagne. We have nothing to 
fear. If we are right, we will win our case. If we are wrong, we don't 
deserve to win our case, And when people talk about little, pettifogging 
things, and point out how now and again the most judicial of benches 
make mistakes, I know that is true. But balance the mistakes on the 
one hand, and put against them the losses, the destruction, the crimi- 
nality of war, and where does the balance lie? Human mistakes may 
be hard to bear by the victim of the mistakes, but the sort of thing 
that has been going on century after century, under the false impres- 
sion that any nation can get security from military force, altogether 
outbalances the evils of human mistakes. If God made us imperfect, as 
apparently He has done, I accept the imperfection of human good will 
rather than the certain destruction and criminality of human malice 
and wickedness as expressed in war. 

There is another difficulty. You know in this world there is the 
wise man. As a rule he is a very unwise man. And a very character- 
istic type of wise man is he who says that as you have never accom- 
plished anything in certain directions, so you never will. He is the 
sort of man who an hour before Bleriot flew the channel would declare 
the channel could never be flown, because at various times it had been 
unsuccessfully attempted. That type of man comes in to bother us 
at the present time. He tells us, for example, that in 1815 the 
Holy Alliance was formed for the purpose of securing the world forever 
in peace. He tells you how tie Holy Alliance came to an end; he tells 
you how instead of armies vanishing, armies grew. 

The fact of the matter is that if you take any great human cause 
that has triumphed for the benefit of the world you will find that 
originally it comes down from the clear blue sky of idealism—down, 
down, down through experiment after experiment that has failed, until 
at last it touches the earth, and as soon as it touches the earth, by 
almost a magical transformation of its creative power, it begins to grow 
up and up and up, by physical means and by successful action, until at 
last it establishes itself as one of the great achievements of the human 
intelligence and the human will. 

There has never been anything worth doing that has not been dreamt 
of first of all. Nobody has ever established a successful business with- 
out dreaming about it at the beginning. Never has there been a glo- 
rious cathedral built but an architect came first of all and conceived 
the outlines of its beauties and put them on paper, 

Public opinion in Europe is demanding that those responsible for 
governments should not only take the risk of war, which they take 
when they build competitively their armaments, but they should take the 
risk of peace. Public opinion in Europe to-day tells its political leaders 
that it knows there are risks in peace; that it knows that the assump- 
tion made between one nation and another that they are to conduct 
their affairs in sincerity and in justice does lay the believing nation 
open to a certain amount of risk. I will take it! I will take it! 


Were I to refuse to take that risk, were I to turn my eyes across the - 


Atlantic to your building, as I have not done and decline to do, were I 
to build ship after ship in response to your building, the risk that I 
should be taking would be the risk of war. 

If, on the other hand, I take the risk of believing in your work, if I 
take the risk of believing in your continued friendship, if I take the 
risk of assuming that you are men of your word, that you are a nation 
of honor, and that your honor consists largely in fulfilling your obliga- 
tions, what risk am I taking? I am taking a risk of peace which is tem- 
porary, and in the end I will get peace, securely, certainly, and a con- 
tinuing peace to boot. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 10, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

158. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting draft of a proposed bill to provide for the sale of the old 
post-office and courthouse building and site at Syracuse, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

159. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill for the relief of Mrs. Fanor Flores and 
Pedro Flores; to the Committee on Claims, 

160. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill for the relief of Lieut. (J. G.) Victor B. 
Tate, United States Navy, and Paul Franz, torpedoman, third 
class, United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

161. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1930, amount- 
ing to $15,381,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
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tinue the work of eradication, control, and prevention of the 
spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly (H. Doc. No. 145) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5102) granting a pension to Angie Martin; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5897) granting a pension to Thomas J. Wool- 
dridge; Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 6973) to amend the 
revenue act of 1926 by reducing the tax on cigarettes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 6974) to provide a site and 
erect a public building at Rayne, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 6975) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, 
such additional land in the city of Sumter, S. C., as may be 
necessary for the extension and remodeling of the post-office 
building of said city, to cause said building to be extended and 
remodeled and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6976) to establish, maintain, and operate a 
reforesting station for pine and other timber trees in the seventh 
congressional district of South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 6977) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6978) to amend the immigration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
6979) to authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 6980) to recognize seniority of 
service in promotions and assignments of clerks in first and 
second class post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 6981) to promote the better 
protection and highest public use of the lands of the United 
States and adjacent lands and waters in northern Minnesota, 
for the production of forest products, the development and ex- 
tension of recreational uses, the preservation of wild life, and 
other purposes not inconsistent therewith; and to protect more 
effectively the streams and lakes dedicated to public use under 
the terms and spirit of clause 2 of the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
of 1842 between Great Britain and the United States, and look- 
ing toward the joint development of indispensable international 
recreational and economic assets; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 6982) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge for the State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 6983) to amend 
certain sections of the Federal farm lean act approved July 17, 
1916 ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 6884) authorizing the con- 
struction of a new hospital and diagnostic center at Boston, 
Mass.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SABATH: A baill (H. R. 6985) to provide revenue 
from the short sales of shares of stock, grain, wheat, cotton, or 
other allied agricultural commodities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6986) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Welch, McDowell County, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6987) to amend sections 27, 
42, and 44 of the act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6988) to authorize the President ef the 
United States to effect and proclaim the adhesion of the United 
States to the convention for the protection of works of litera- 
ture and art signed at Rome on June 2, 1928; to the Committee 
on Patents. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6989) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyrights,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, as amended in respect of mechanical re- 
production of musical compositions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6990) to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright and to pernrit the United States to enter 
the International Copyright Union; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 6991) 
regulating the pay of reserve and National Guard officers when 
called to active duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6992) authorizing all retired enlisted men 
who were on active duty status during the period of the war 
with Germany and who did not serye as commissioned officers 
to be returned to the retired list and to receive the full pay and 
allowances of the grade they held during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6993) to provide for the reimbursement of 
certain patients at the United States Veterans’ Hospital, Sun- 
mount, N. Y., for loss and damage to personal effects; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6994) to increase the efficiency of the 
Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6995) to provide further for the national 
security and defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6996) to provide for the establishment of 
a commissioned medical service in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 6997) granting 
pensions to the crews of vessels owned or chartered by the 
United States and engaged in the transportation of troops, sup- 
plies, ammunition, or materials of war during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6998) to establish an assay 
office at Dahlonega, Lumpkin County, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6999) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7000) for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building at Gainesville, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7001) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Winder, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7002) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Lawrenceville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7003) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Commerce, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7004) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Buford, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7005) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Toccoa, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7006) to amend an act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 7007) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Massachusetts to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Merrimack 
River at or near Tyngsboro, Mass.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7008) author- 
izing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across Red River, at or near 
Ringgold, Tex., and Terral, Okla.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States with 
reference to the taking of private property for public use during 
time of war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) to cor- 
rect section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890, as amended by 
section 2 of the act of June 28, 1926; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 90) 
authorizing the appointment of a janitor to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 7009) granting a pension to 
Nicholas P. Broadway; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 7010) granting an increase of 
pension to Josephine Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 7011) granting an increase of 
pension to William S. Kemp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7012) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7018) for the relief of Howard Perry; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7014) for the relief of W. K. Crow; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7015) for the relief of Arthur McRee; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7016) for the relief of Hoyt G. Barnett; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7017) for the relief of W. W. Giles, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7018) for the relief of Anthony Stewart; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 7019) for the relief of Emory Lord; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 7020) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. G. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7021) granting an 
increase of pension to Whitmill T. Eason; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7022) granting a pen- 
sion to Louie Nixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7023) granting a pension to William E. 
Oyer, jr., to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7024) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Garner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7025) for the relief of Mrs. William F. 
Baxley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7026) for the relief of Mrs. 
Fanor Flores and Pedro Flores; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7027) for the relief of Lieut. (J. G.) Victor 
B. Tate, United States Navy, and Paul Franz, torpedoman, 
third class, United States Navy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 7028) granting a pension to 
Hubert J. Secord; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7029) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Wright; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 7030) granting a pension to 
Rebecca Funderburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7031) granting a pension to Mary A. Par- 
sons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7032) granting an increase 
of pension to Ora D. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

* By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 7033) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabella Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7034) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Mutchler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 7035) for the relief of 
Martin J. Kelly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7036) granting 
an increase of pension to Ella Holt; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7037) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Y. Sandoz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7038) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Cheeseman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 7039) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7040) granting an increase of pension to 
Margret Morey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 7041) for the 
relief of Austin G. Tainter; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7042) for the relief of Medical Inspector 
Royall Roller Richardson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 7043) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 7044) granting an increase 
of pension to Grace Graves Herring; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7045) for the relief of Henry Jones; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7046) for the relief of William L. McGee; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 7047) for the relief of 
Elsie M. Sears; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7048) for the relief of the estate of Louis 
N. Veo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 7049) granting an increase of 
pension to James Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7050) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Shepherd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7051) granting a pension to Sarah Hagar 
Lewis Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7052) granting a pension to Elmer B. 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7053) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey C. Myers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7054) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate C. Kirkland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7055) granting an increase of pension to 
Amalva Willson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7056) granting an increase of pension to 
Christina Fakiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7057) granting compensation to Tracy F. 
Leis; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7058) granting a pension to Olive C. 
Hatten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7059) granting compensation to Grays 
McClanahan ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7060) granting a pension to Emma J. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7061) granting a 
pension to Lilas Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7062) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie F. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7063) for the 
relief of H. E. Mills; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7064) for the relief of Herman Wulff; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 7065) for the relief of 
Samuel Slis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 7066) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A. Stahl; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7067) for 
the relief of John De Marrias; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) for the relief of Fred Schwarz, jr.; 
to the Committee on Claims, r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7069) for the relief of the heirs of Viktor 
Pettersson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 7070) providing for the exami- 
nation and preliminary survey of Bayou Manchac, La., from the 
Mississippi River to where it flows into the Amite River; the 
Amite River from the mouth of Bayou Manchac to Lake 
Maurepas; Lake Maurepas from the mouth of the Amite River 
to Pass Manchac~ Pass Manchac from Lake Maurepas to Lake 
Pontchartrain; Lake Pontchartrain from Pass Manchac to the 
Rigolets at a point which will intersect with the Intracoastal 
Canal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7071) grant- 
ing a pension to William Fields; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7072) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7073) granting a pension 
to Gertrude M. Kahier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7074) granting a pension to Lena Cogin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7075) for the relief of John E. Ensor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 7076) granting an increase of 
pension to James Hogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7077) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank E. Abernathy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7078) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida M. Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7079) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7080) granting 
a pension to Anna J. Westlake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7081) granting a pension to 
Mary K. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 7082) granting an increase 
of pension to Paul C. Stoval; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7083) for the relief of Jennie 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 7084) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7085) granting an 
increase of pension to Augusta A, Wedge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. A bill (H. R. 7086) grant- 
ing a pension to Sophia Gertrude Gibbons; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7087) granting a pension to. Matilda 
Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7088) granting a pension to 
Rosa Eicholts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7089) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia M. Holt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7090) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 7091) granting a pension to 
Mary Howell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 7092) for the relief of J. R. 
Collie and Eleanor Y. Collie; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7093) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Kilby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7094) for the 
relief of Wilson B. Saylor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7095) for the relief of Jesse Perry; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 7096) granting a pen- 
sion to Loren Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7097) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy L. Skelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 7098) granting a pen- 
sion to Sallie J. Dupree; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 7099) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick T. Heinken; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7100) granting an increase of 
pension to Maria E. Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 7101) granting an increase of 
pension to Nannie Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7102) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Dieringer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7103) granting a pension to Maggie Clark; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7104) granting 
a pension to David Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7105) granting a pension to Thomas E. 
Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7106) granting a pension to Margaret 
Frances Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 7107) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha A. Ayres; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7108) granting a pension to 
Jonathan F. Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7109) granting a pension to 
Demarcus Corbin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7110) granting a pension to John O. Col- 
lings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 7111) for the relief of Ella P. 
Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 7112) for the relief of Lewis 
M. Haupt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 7113) granting 
an increase of pension to Eda Blankart Funston; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 7114) granting an increase 
of pension to John Sharp Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 152) to correct 
an error in the Senate and House records of the Sixty-third 
Congress in the matter of the bills H. R. 7140 and S. 2810, 
entitled “A bill for the relief of the heirs of Joshua Nicholls,” 
and to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the sum 
of $33,450 to Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, sole 
heirs of Joshua Nicholls, deceased, appropriated for them under 
said bills; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. BOLTON: Resolution (H. Res. 88) to pay Mary F. 
Redhead, sister of Jacob P. Pfanner, six months’ compensation 
and an additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of the said Jacob P. Pfanner; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 89) to pay Victoria 
Robinson, widow of N. G. Robinson, six months’ compensation 
and an additional amount not to exceed $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of said N. G. Robinson; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1669, Petition of American Federation of Labor, protesting 
against any effort to repeal the antitrust provisions of the pres- 
ent radio law; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1670. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Mattoon, III., 
urging early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1671. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of citizens of Georgetown, 
Mass., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1672. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Noble, IIL, 
favoring the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

1673. Also, petition from women of Lawrenceville, III., asking 
for a uniform code for the flag; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

1674. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of growers of Burley 
tobacco in Kentucky, earnestly requesting a reduction of the 
war-time tax on Burley tobacco products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1675. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Forty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Toronto, Canada, protesting against any effort to re- 
peal or to weaken the antitrust provisions of the present radio 
law; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

1676. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of the Capt. Henry J. 
Reilly Camp No, 34, United Spanish War Veterans, of New York, 
urging the Congress of the United States to pass favorably 
upon Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting pension and 
increase of pension to every comrade who served honestly and 
faithfully in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War, Philippine insurrection, and China relief expedi- 
tion, and was honorably discharged therefrom; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1677. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Frank McKinney and 
68 other citizens of Columbus, Ind., requesting that considera- 
tion be given to Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1678. By Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of various citi- 
zens of South Dakota, asking approval of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

1679. By Mr. CRADDOCK: Petition of John Lindsey and 
others of the fourth congressional district of Kentucky, urging 
the passage of legislation to increase pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1680. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of Schenck Circle, Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Fulton, N. Y., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1681. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fulton, N. V., pray- 
ing for increase of pensions to veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of yeterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1682. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Mrs. F. Hiscox 
and approximately 300 others, in opposition to the calling of an 
international conference for the purpose of revising the present 
calendar without certain provisions being attached thereto; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1683. Also, petition of Mrs. A. C. Selders and more than 600 
others, in behalf of an increase of pension for veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

1684. Also, petition of Frances E. Swift and 3,324 others, for 
the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


1685. By Mr. BYANS of Montana: Petition of J. S. West and 
other citizens of Missoula, Mont., urging the passage of the Na- 
tional Tribune's Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1686. By Mr. FITZGHRALD: Petition of 68 citizens of Butler 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish War veter- 
ans, widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1687. Also, petition of 48 citizens of Montgomery County, Ohio, 
praying for early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, 
to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans, widows, and 
dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1688. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Resolution of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, New York City, commending the proposal 
for a reduction of Federal taxation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1689. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Julia F. Dowd, Michael 
Williams, David Lindsay, and other citizens of the city of Tor- 
rington, State of Connecticut, urging an increase in pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1690, Also, petition of Harriet L, Dunbar, of Torrington, 
Conn., urging an increase in pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1691. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Bellingham, Wash., urging increases of pensions for Civil War 
yeterans and widows of yeterans; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

1692. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Etha Eddingfield and 
Louisa Zellers, of Kewanna, Ind., urging the early passage of a 
bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1693. Also, petition of Sarah Walmer and other residents of 
Goshen, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1694. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of R. W. Black 
and 59 others, of Spokane, Wash., in behalf of legislation for 
increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1695. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Sarah Longman and 75 
other residents of Calhoun County, Mich., ‘asking for increase 
of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1696. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Ardis McKinsey, 
of Plainview, Nebr., and 137 others, praying the Congress to 
enact legislation awarding more adequate pensions to surviving 
veterans of the Civil War and to the widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1697. Also, petition signed by W. D. Maney, of Winnebago, 
Nebr., and 61 others, praying for the passage of House bill 2562, 
to provide more adequate pensions for our Spanish-American 
War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1698. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of McKeesport and 
vicinity, asking increased pensions for veterans of Spanish- 
American War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

1699. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition submitted by 
Robert E. Wood, Owingsville, Ky., and duly signed by various 
citizens and officers of Bath County, urging the passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1700. Also, petition submitted by Mrs. Lloyd Brown, Craney, 
Ky., and signed by citizens of Craney, Clearfield, and Blaze, Ky., 
urging the immediate passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1701. By Mr. KIESS: Resolution passed by Blossburg (Pa.) 
Borough Council, favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1702. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Maryland Casualty 
Co., Baltimore, and New Amsterdam Casualty Co., urging fa- 
vorable action on House bill 2433; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

1703. Also, petition of Jackson Bros. Co., Salisbury, Md., ask- 
ing for protective duty on imported lumber; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

1704. Also, petition of Harry E. Suter, of Baltimore, and 
veterans, petitioning favorable action on House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1705. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Ilinois, urging increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

1706. By Mr. McKHKOWN: Petition of L. A. Tomlin and other 
citizens of Wanette, Trousdale, and Shawnee, Okla., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
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men who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1707. Also, petition of Bret Patrick and other citizens of 
Sapulpa and Creek County, Okla., urging support of House bill 
10 and Senate bill 1856, the Robsion-Capper bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

1708. Also, petition of W. O. Lawrence and other citizens of 
Sapulpa and Creek Counties, Okla., in support of House bill 
10 and Senate bill 1586; to the Committee on Education. 

1709. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition signed by Nora Red- 
man and Minerva Woodworth, of Mesick, Wexford County, 
Mich., urging passage of a bill increasing pension of Civil War 
survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1710. Also, petition signed by Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Dow and 
20 other residents of Grand Traverse and Charlevoix Counties, 
Mich., urging passage of a bill providing increase of pension 
for Civil War survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1711. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of certain citizens of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., asking for increase of pension for veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1712. Also, petition of John H. Drenning and other citizens 
of York County, Pa., urging early consideration of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion for Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1713. Also, petition of Hannah A. Muntz and other citizens 
of Codorus, Pa., asking for increase of pension for veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1714. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Jackson County, Mich., protesting against the calling of an 
international conference by the President of the United States, 
or the acceptance by him of an invitation to participate in such 
a conference, for the purpose of revising the present calendar, 
unless a proyiso be attached thereto definitely guaranteeing 
the preservation of the continuity of the weekly cycle without 
the insertion of blank days; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

1715. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 74 citizens of Rich- 
mond, Va., in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increase of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1716. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of George A. Smith, 1616 
Broadway, East Liverpool, Ohio, and 71 other residents of that 
city, asking for the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

1717. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Federation of Labor, protesting against any effort to 
repeal or weaken the antitrust provisions of the present radio 
law ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1718. Also, petition of the Queensboro Federation of Mothers 
Clubs, of New York City, favoring the passage of the Capper- 
Robsion bill creating a department of public education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1719. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, favoring a reduction of Federal income taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1720. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
American Institute of Accountants, New York City, commending 
the proposal for a reduction of Federal taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

1721. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition urging the pas- 
sage of the Civil. War pension bill, signed by Sarah A. Nichols, 
326 Saxon Street, Waterloo, Iowa, and also about 50 other citi- 
zens of Waterloo, Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1722. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Clark County, 
Mo., for more liberal pensions to veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1723. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Bakersfield, Mo., urging increased pensions for veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1724. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Robert M. Weeks and 
62 other citizens of North Platte, Nebr., asking for speedy con- 
sideration and passage of pending bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1725. Also, petition of Julia McGrew and other citizens of 
Ainsworth, Nebr., asking for immediate legislation authorizing 
increased awards of pension payable to veterans and widows of 
miee of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1726. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Viola S. Barbour. presi- 
dent, and Emma Casebeer Young, secretary, Scott Relief Corps, 
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No. 119, Blue Springs, Nebr., and 14 others, favoring the passage 
of a Civil War pension bill increasing the pension of Civil War 
survivors and of Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1727. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Percy C. Curtis & Son, of 
Mapleton, Me., and others, urging passage of Senate bill 108, 
known as the Borah bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1728. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of B. B. Bacon and 22 others, 
of Gove County, Kans., favoring increase of pension for veter- 
ans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1729. By Mr. STONE: Evidence in support of House bill 6250, 
granting a pension to Jessie P. Murphy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1730. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of the citizens of 
Belleville, Kans., urging passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1731. Also, petition of the citizens of Manhattan, Kans., urg- 
ing passage of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1732. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Armstrong County, Pa., in favor of legislation to increase the 
rate of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1733. By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 54 
veterans and widows of the Civil War, asking an increase of 
pension for all pensioners under this law; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1734. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of residents of Jay and 
Delaware Counties, Ind., relative to the enactment of pension 
legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1735. By Mr. WALKER: Petition for reduction of war tax on 
Burley tobacco products, from W. H. Baker and other citizens 
of Kentucky, in favor of House bill 3573; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1736. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Silas C. Newell and 27 
other residents of Newport, N. H., requesting legislation for the 
relief of veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1737. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Norristown 
and vicinity, of Montgomery County, Pa., favoring increased 
rates of pension for soldiers who served during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1738. By Mr.. WILSON: Petition of Mary M. Morley, of 
Downsville, Union Parish, La., urging action of Congress on 
Civil War emergency pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1739. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition of mem- 
bers of William B. Hatch Circle, No. 2, Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Camden, N. J., favoring increased pensions 
for Civil War yeterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1740. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
E. S. Cutlip, M. D., and others of Webster County, W. Va., 
urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased pension rates to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1741. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Albert W. Schroder, of 
Avonmore, Pa., requesting passage of the Rogers bill, provid- 
ing additional hospital facilities for disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 
Tuespax, December 10, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 4, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Eiison D. Surrn, a Senator from the State of South Caro- 
Una, appeared in his seat to-day. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the approval of the Journal for the calendar days of Wednesday, 
December 4, Thursday, December 5, and Friday, December 6, 
1929. 

The 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 


Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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FORMULATION OF SCHEDULES OF RADIO FEES (S. DOC. NO. 47) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 251—agreed 
to March 2, 1929—a paper entitled “A Fee System for Radio 
Licenses,” which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate com- 
munications from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting cer- 
tain information on the States of Minnesota and South Dakota, 
in further response to Senate Resolution 98—agreed to June 18, 
1929—which directed the Department of Commerce to furnish 
to the Senate the following data: 


(a) The names and addresses of each person, firm, or corporation as 
they appear on such books and records of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration and who have, or appear to have, therefrom, a claim against 
the United States Grain Corporation or the United States, unpaid, in 
whole or in part, for such interest and Insurance under and by virtue of 
said contract; and 

(b) The respective amounts entered on said books and records as 
apparently earned by each said person, firm, and corporation, under and 
by virtue of sald contract— 


which, with the accompanying papers, were ordered to lie on 
the table. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS REPORTS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his report, also the annual report of the register 
of copyrights, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which, 
with the accompanying reports, was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Johnson Sheppard 

Ashurst Frazier Jones Shortridge 

Bingham Geo Keyes Simmons 

Biack Gille! La Follette Smith 

Blaine Glass MeCulloch Smoot 

Blea lenn McKellar Steiwer 

Bora Goldsborough McMaster Sullivan 

Bratton G MeNa Swanson 

B Hale Metcal Thomas, Idaho 

Broussard oses Thomas, Okla. 
pper Harrison Norbeck Townsend 

Caraway Hastin Norris mell 

Connally Hatfi Nye Vandenberg 

Copeland Hayden die Walcott 

Cutting Hebert Patterson Walsh, Mass, 

Dale Heflin Robinson, Ark, Waterman 

Fess Howell Schall Watson 


Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosrnson] are engaged on official business in a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FESS. The following-named Senators are absent from 
the Chamber in attendance upon a hearing on the communica- 
tions bill before the Interstate Commerce Committee: 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dit], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sackett], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barkie], the Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
NER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brookuarr], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Kean], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by ill- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. ALLEN presented sundry petitions, signed by approxi- 
mately 8,400 citizens of the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of legislation providing increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a petition of members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Frederick, Md., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Smoot bill, being the bill 
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(S. 1468) to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, by 
extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco products, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WAGNER presented a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Genesee County, N. X., favoring the purchase 
of land in the northwest part of Genesee County, N. Y., known 
as the Oak Orchard Swamp, to be used as a migratory bird 
sanctuary, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bal- 
timore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions and papers in the nature 
of petitions from the common councils of the cities of Danbury 
and Hartford, W. L. Bevin’s Auxiliary te the United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Meriden, and Ernest Weichert Camp, No. 26, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Danbury, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Bartlesville, Okla., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War yeterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Oklahoma 
Education Association, favoring the passage of legislation to 
establish a Federal department of education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR WARREN 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably without 
amendment the resolution (S. Res. 176) submitted by Mr. War- 
SON on the 4th instant, which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President in arranging for and attending the funeral of the Hon, 
Francis E. Warren, late a Senator from the State of Wyoming, upon 
youchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


ASSISTANT IN OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably without 
amendment the resolution (S. Res. 179) submitted by Mr. 
Watson on the 9th instant, which was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to employ an assistant in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, to 
be paid at the rate of $2,040 per annum out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, until the end of the present Congress. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2541) granting an increase of pension to Saral E. 
Nelson (with accompatiying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 2542) for the relief of Charles S. Harleston; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2543) authorizing the erection of a memorial to 
Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. McNARY;: 

A bill (S. 2544) granting a pension to William George Mad- 
den; and 

A bill (S. 2545) granting a pension to Lynn G. Pierce; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2546) granting an increase of pension to Sophia 
J. Skelley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2547) granting a pension to Royal L. Brooks; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2548) for the relief of the Lake Chelan reclama- 
tion district; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2549) for the relief of John W. Knox; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2550) to construct a public building for a post 
office at the city of Marlow, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2551) to construct a public building for a post 
office at the city of Anadarko, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 2552) to construct a public building for a post 
office at the city of Duncan, Okla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2553) granting a pension to Sarah Beers; and 

A bill (S. 2554) granting a pension to Miriam C. Buck; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2555) to amend a part of section 1 of the act of 
May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended (sec. 592, title 28, U. S. 
Code) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORRIS (by request): 

A yu (S. 2556) to establish a hospital for defective delin- 
quents; 

A bill (S. 2557) establishing two institutions for the confine- 
ment of United States prisoners; 

A bill (S. 2558) to amend an act providing for the parole of 
United States prisoners approved June 25, 1910, as amended; 

A bill (S. 2559) to provide for the diversification of employ- 
ment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling in 
trades and occupations, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2560) to reorganize the administration of Federal 
prisons; to authorize the Attorney General to contract for the 
care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal jails, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request): 

A bill (S. 2561) to authorize the creation of Indian trust 
estates, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 2562) for the relief of Celena McHugh and of Joyce 
McHugh ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2563) for the relief of Porter Bros. & Biffle and 
certain other citizens; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2564) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Cooke and Love, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said States 
across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States to con- 
struct the same; 

A bill (S. 2565) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Grayson and Bryan, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said States 
across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States to 
construct the same; and 

A bill (S. 2566) granting the consent and authority of the 
Congress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma and the counties 
of Montague and Jefferson, respectively, in said States, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said 
States across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States 
to construct the same; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2567) granting travel pay and other allowances to 
certain soldiers of the Spanish-American War and the Philip- 
pine insurrection who were discharged in the Philippines; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2568) to authorize the erection of a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital in the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A bill (S. 2569) granting an increase of pension to Frank E. 
Shipman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2570) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. Grider 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2571) granting a pension to Susan Dill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 2572) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 
E. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2573) to provide for the appointment of Maurice 
D. Loewenthal as a warrant officer, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2574) to provide for the acquisition of certain sites 
and the construction thereon of a Federal courthouse and 
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United States post-office building, respectively, in the city of 
New York, N. X.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 2575) for the relief of Justin W. Lane; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2576) granting a pension to Eva Evans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2577) for the relief of A. C. Elmore; 

A bill (S. 2578) for the relief of John T. Lennon and George 
T. Flora; 

A bill (S. 2579) for the relief of Johnson & Higgins; 

A bill (S. 2580) for the relief of Ralph Rhees; 

A bill (S. 2581) for the relief of Madrigal & Co., Manila, 
5 

A bill (S. 2582) for the relief of Juan Francisco Rivas (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2583) for the relief of the Baltimore branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) to correct section 6 of the 
act of August 30, 1890, as amended by section 2 of the act of 
June 28, 1926; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN AREA OVERFLOWED BY RIO GRANDE 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, the Rio Grande Valley in 
New Mexico last summer was the scene of the most extensive 
flood that had taken place there in a century. About 8,000 
people lost their homes, farm machinery was carried down in 
the flood, and they have nothing with which to carry on their 
farming activities. They have no means of making a living, 
and at the present time are dependent largely upon the charity 
of the Red. Cross and other similar organizations. On yesterday 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry authorized a unani- 
mous report on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) for the 
relief of farmers in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico, and it was reported to the 
Senate by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I now ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection if it does 
not lead to any debate. If it can be passed without debate, I 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is a meritorious measure and 
ought to pass. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] if this matter is on all fours with 
the appeal I made to the Senate last year for the relief of cer- 
tain onion growers in the State of New York whose properties 
were destroyed by flood? j 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know whether it is on all fours or 
not. It occupies a little different position. It is quite as meri- 
torious. Here is a case where the homes of the inhabitants 
of the little valley were wiped out, their property, their live- 
stock, and machinery destroyed. Attempts are being made to 
rehabilitate them by the lending of money, as has been the 
practice of the Congress in years past in the relief of many 
citizens of various States who have suffered a like calamity. 

Mr. COPELAND. What happened to the appeal I made for 
the relief of the citizens of my State? = 

Mr. McNARY. I supposed it was so deeply impressed upon 
the distinguished Senator from New York that he would know. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes; I know that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate made a favorable report 
and the measure passed the Senate, but was defeated in the 
House. 

Mr. MONARY. It brought to me a great deal of discomfort; 
but we are not at all responsible for the action of the House, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
interpose an objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, if we can have action upon the joint reso- 
lution without further debate. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned, I shall be glad 
to vote for the measure. I was anxious to relieve the citizens 
of my State, but was refeated in my purpose. If the Senators 
from New Mexico can be fortunate enough to relieve those of 
their State I shall be glad. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with amendments, on page 1, lines 7 and 8, to strike out the 


Does the Senator from Utah 
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words “seeds of cotton, tobacco, corn, nursery stock, and vege- 
table crops” and insert the words “suitable seeds for plant- 
ing”; in line 9, to strike out the words “ of fertilizer”; on page 
2, line 1, to strike out the word “ fertilizer"; and in line 6, to 
strike out the words “or fertilizer,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to make advances or loans to farmers and fruit growers in the area 
overflowed in August, 1929, and again in September, 1929, by the Rio 
Grande River in the State of New Mexico, for the purchase of suitable 
seeds for planting, of feed for work stock, and of farm machinery and 
tools, and for the purchase of materials and the employment of labor 
for the replacement of damaged or destroyed irrigation ditches, and, 
when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, machinery, tools, and mate- 
rials and sell the same to the farmers. Such advances, loans, or sales 
shall be made upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe. A first lien on 
the crop to be produced from seed obtained through a loan, advance, or 
sale made under this act shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. No advance or loan 
under this resolution shall exceed $1,000 to any one person. All such 
advances or loans shall be made through such agencies as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may designate. For carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution, including all expenses and charges in so doing, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum. of $400,000, to be immediately 
available. Any person who shall knowingly make any material false 
representation for the purpose of obtaining an advance or loan under 
this resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
ae $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or 
both. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution for 
the emergency relief of flood sufferers in the area overflowed by 
the Rio Grande River in the State of New Mexico.“ 

FREE TEXTBOOKS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I notice in the Washington 
Post of this morning the following headline: 


Citizen units urge gratis textbooks. School board budget hearing 
marked by Ballou talk on situation. Expansion plans told. 


The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] a few months ago 
had a bill pending in the Senate to provide free textbooks to the 
poor children of the District of Columbia. I offered an amend- 
ment to that bill providing that no textbook should be used in 
the District of Columbia that contained anything contrary to 
the American principle of the separation of church and state. 
The measure went over on that calendar day. I afterwards 
went to the Senator from Kansas and told him that I would not 
insist upon my amendment to his bill, that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, he might get his bill up and have it passed, and that I 
would seek to have my amendment passed as a separate meas- 
ure. On two or three different occasions various people in the 
District of Columbia have published articles to the effect that 
I defeated the bill of the Senator from Kansas. It is not true, 
I am in favor of that measure. I should like to see the children 
of the District of Columbia have free school books. 


SENATOR CAPPER’S ADDRESS BEFORE OLDEST INHABITANTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have here an account of the 
meeting of the Association of the Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia on last Saturday evening in which is 
incorporated a speech made by our colleague the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], and also a brief address by the 
president of the association, Theodore W. Noyes. I ask that 
these addresses may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., December 8, 1929] 
Vorn von DISTRICT URGED BY CAPPER BEFORE CITIZENS—KANSAN TELLS 
ASSOCIATION OF OLDEST INHABITANTS OF CAPITAL PROBLEMS 


With national representation for the District of Columbia ringing as 
a keynote to a gathering of distinguished civic leaders last night at 
the annual banquet of the Association of Oldest Inhabitants at the 
Raleigh Hotel, Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, chairman of the Senate District 
Committee, laid down a comprehensive development program for Wash- 
ington which he predicted would make Washington in every sense the 
model and inspiration for the other cities of the United States.” 
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Senator Carrer hoped for passage this session of the Jones resolu- 
tion providing national representation for this city. He was backed in 
this by an array of civic leaders from outstanding trade and citizens’ 
organizations, most of whom saw votes for the District in the near 
future, The District Commissioners envisioned a new and greater Wash- 
ington in the building, 

Theodore W. Noyes, president of the association, as toastmaster, called 
upon local organizations for unity of effort in promoting the city, in 
obtaining national representation, and predicted that with such unity, 
“the greater Washington of which we dream will be made a reality, not 
only the city beautiful (in the development of which fine national lead- 
ership with local cooperation is bringing about glorious results) but the 
Americanized city, the city healthful, the city intellectual, and the city 
good, the city of its people as well as the material, wonder city of the 
Nation.” 

CAPPER ASKS ENFORCEMENT 

Senator ‘Carper struck forceful blows for law enforcement and 
strongly supported higher pay for both the police and fire departments, 
He wont intensively into a great number of problems facing the District. 

In short, he favored regulation of dangerous weapons; early consum- 
mation of the school-building program; elimination of “death traps” 
at grade crossings; elimination of commercial fraud; better control of 
the real estate and insurance business of the city; a new solution of 
the transportation question with “some unified merged way out“; co- 
ordinated control of traffic; building program; a new center market; 
municipal airport; expansion of library facilities, and abatement of the 
smoke nuisance, 

Proctor L. Dougherty, chairman of the Board of District Commission- 
ers, pointed to the greatest budget in the history of this city, now 
before Congress for 1931, as evidence that “we can report progress in 
the District of Columbia.” 

The increase of $4,183,000 of the budget over the appropriations for 
the present fiscal year, Commissioner Dougherty explained, “ was largely 
made possible by the interest shown by the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House in obtaining money for the 
Municipal Center and some additional items,” 


WILL ACCOMPLISH MUCH 


“Tf the present Congress allows appropriations substantially as pre- 
sented for the fiscal year 1931,“ said the commissioner, “ Washington 
will obtain in the near future the accomplishment of several things of 
great importance,” 

Commissioner Sidney F. Taliaferro predicted Washington would “ en- 
dure as long as civilized nations inherit this earth.” 

Commissioner William B. Ladue declared the municipal authorities 
were working hard to give a “good, clean, honest business govern- 
ment” for this city to protect the public health, safety and public 
welfure in line with the great traditions of America, 

The text of Senator Carper’s speech follows: 

“Tt is with genuine pleasure that I greet you to-night on your 
sixty-fourth birthday anniversary. May you gather at this board for 
birthday dinners for many years to come! And may those years 
be happy and prosperous for you all! 

“Your president, Mr. Noyes, tells me that the average age of your 
membership is over seventy, and that one of you has passed the 
century mark. I can only say that I can scarcely believe it. You are 
not at all the patriarchs of common tradition. 

“So many city patriarchs are accustomed to spend their time only 
in living over the days of the past. But I happen to know that you 
are interested in the present. There is about you an aura of alert- 
ness that betokens your lively sympathy with your city’s progress. 
And it is better so. We need seasoned minds to study the problems of 
a great community such as Washington. Besides, by your active par- 
ticipation in civic affairs, you set a good example for younger 
generations. 

“By your fine exemplification of true civic spirit you have rendered 
a signal service to the District. Under the oppressive burden of 
votelessness, you have not faltered in your duty to the Nation and to 
your city. I wonder if otbers would have found taxation without 
representation too heavy a handicap? Would they have felt they 
should not work for a community inasmuch as they had no voice in 
the government? T do not know. I know only that you have done 
your share by impressing upon the national consciousness your slogan 
of ‘Financial equity and political equity for the Washingtonian,’ 

“It is my fervent hope that this current session of Congress will see 
full justice done to the voteless District of Columbia. I hope for the 
adoption of the resolution introduced by my colleague, Senator W SIT 
JONES, providing national representation for the District. I believe 
that great benefits will accrue to this city and to the Nation as a whole 
by granting the people of the District a voice in their National 
Government. 

“You hear it said that Washington has gone far without the vote. 
You hear that ‘well enough should be let alone.’ The latter is sheer 
sophistry. With the first argument I am willing to agree to a certain 
extent. I will agree that Washington, although voteless, has made 


remarkable progress in its 129 years as the seat of National Government. 
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“Tiber Creek is now but a figment of local history. There is no more 
shooting of ducks in the ugly and unhealthy swamp which now is part 
of the Mall. The infamous mud and dust of Pennsylvania Avenue no 
longer vexes paraders. And I am sure that some of you will have dif- 
culty in remembering Washington's Birthday in 1871, when President 
Grant opened the famous $1,000,000 wood-block pavement from the 
Capitol to the Treasury. 

“ Where are the tumbledown shacks and tottering taverns of ancient 
Washington? And where the farm lands of Mount Pleasant, Columbia 
Heights, and Woodridge? 

“Tt is true, indeed, that the city has grown great. But in spite of 
disfranchisement, not because of it. The fact that Washington has 
prospered is no excuse for withholding from 600,000 people the most 
sacred right of an American citizen. 

“You have frequently heard visitors say, Washington is perfect! 
What more could you want?’ 

“The answer is that we want a great deal more. For it is not 
sufficient that we study the city’s requirements through the wonder- 
filled eyes of the tourist. When we look backward Washington’s present 
glory seems dazzlingly bright. But we must look ahead. We should 
plan for the future Washington. 

“So let us consider some of the city’s immediate pressing needs. Con- 
gress will be asked to legislate upon a number of these during the 
present session. 

First and foremost I place the paramount problem of law enforce- 
ment, A few days ago, in his message to Congress, President Hoover 
made this assertion; ‘The District of Columbia should be the model of 
city law enforcement in the Nation.“ 

“I am with the President, heart and soul, in that sentiment. You 
may build the finest city in the world, but if its laws are not properly 
administered, that city is doomed. Its beautiful buildings are be- 
smirched by evil associations, its commerce is undermined, and its citi- 
zens are diverted from good endeavors. 

“ Good laws, well observed and enforced, are the lifeblood of a city. 
If they are not enforced by those who are sworn to carry out their pro- 
visions, we may look for a general disrespect for law. Since President 
Hoover delivered his message, the eyes of the Nation are upon the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The good name of Washington is at stake. And at 
this time of crisis, every good citizen of the Nation’s Capital should 
pledge anew his loyalty to the Constitution and to the laws of our 
country, 

“But what has brought about a condition in the District which calls 
for comment by the President of the United States? The answer lies 
in this additional excerpt from the President’s message to Congress: 
While conditions here are much better than in many other cities, they 
are far from perfect, and this is due in part to the congestion of crim- 
inal cases in the Supreme Court of the District, resulting in long 
delays.’ 

“That is tragically true. Procrastination is the worst enemy of jus- 
tice, At the present time the District Supreme Court is years behind 
in its work. Justice is thwarted by long delays between indictment and 
trial. Habitual criminals, at liberty under bond, walk the streets and 
continue their nefarious pursuits, while other persons lie in the District 
jail for months before they are given an opportunity to stand before a 
jury in open court and prove their innocence. 

“The congested dockets must be cleared. Our only means to this end 
is an increase in the facilities of the District Supreme Court. Two 
additional justices are needed. I have introduced a bill to meet that 
need. With this assistance, which I am confident Congress will vote at 
this session, the courts soon will catch up with their work. 

But there is another phase of law enforcement in the District. This 
is the necessity for cooperation between the police and the prohibition 
unit in the enforcement of the national prohibition act. Legislation is 
needed to develop the desired harmony of action between the District 
and Federal officers. 

It is imperative to the interests of the city and to the self-respect 
of our Nation that the District be provided with a clear, definite law 
governing the enforcement of prohibition. President Hoover saw the 
need for this when he wrote in his message: 

There is need for legislation in the District supplementing the 
national prohibition act, more sharply defining and enlarging the duties 
and powers of the District Commissioners and the police of the District, 
and opening the way for better cooperation in the enforcement of 
prohibition between the District officials and the prohibition officers of 
the Federal Government.’ 

“That is a clean-cut statement of the present situation. Under 
present conditions, there exists considerable doubt as to the extent of 
participation of the District government in the enforcement program. 
This has engendered an undesirable feeling of lack of authority over 
prohibition matters in the police department, from the highest official 
down. A law such as President Hoover recommends will give our en- 
forcement agencies, local and national, confidence in their respective 
positions. This law should be on the books before the close of the 
present session, 

“I haye given you, in these remarks, the merest outline of the most 
serious problem facing the District to-day. But if I dwelt upon the 
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subject for hours, I could make no more important appeal than this: 
That the greatest task before American citizens to-day is to educate 
themselves to respect the mandates of their Constitution and their 
Nation's laws. They must endeavor diligently to see that the Constitu- 
tion is implicitly observed and the laws enforced impartially and 
honestly. 

“Every citizen must arouse himself to the crying need of this time 
to honor and abide by the laws of this Republic. There is no man in 
high position, and there is none so humble, who can afford to be recreant 
to his duty as an American citizen. 

“The President looks to the District to defend its fair name, and to 
justify its unblemished reputation, in the face of bitter attacks upon 
the administration of laws in the Nation's Capital. Congress must help 
the District by giving to enforcement agencies the legal aid they now 
lack. 

“Now, let us consider our police department. This is our first line 
of defense against the enemies of decent society. It must present a 
united front to the forces of crime, There must be no break in the line. 
It must not be weakened by inefficiency or disloyalty. 

“We need men of high order of intelligence and integrity to hold this 
line against crime. We must get them. 

“Severe criticism has been made of the local police. Some of it 
probably is justified. However, when the various complaints are exam- 
ined, it is generally discovered that they are directed not against the 
police department as a unit bat against certain individuals. If these 
men have been lacking in efficiency, honesty, or proper respect for the 
publie's rights, they do not belong in the police department. 

“We must attract more high-grade men to the police service. We 
must weed out the morally unfit. But how can we obtain the men we 
want? 

“One can not persuade them to leave more lucrative positions for low 
police pay and the hazards of police work. At the present scale of pay 
the department must take such men as it may obtain or go without. 

“I think we have the remedy to this condition in a bill to increase 
the pay of members and officers in the police and fire departments. Nor 
am I alone in this belief. Prominent Washingtonians, representing a 
great number of good citizens, suggested this bill to me. 

“The proposed legislation would allow privates in both departments 
a maximum annual salary of $2,400. The present maximum is $2,100, 
I do not think $2,400 is too much to pay a man whose five years of 
conscientious service have proved his ability to defend the lives and 
property of the people. 

“The city of New York last month voted to give its policemen a 
minimum of $3,000 a year. That is for privates, It is more than our 
own police and fire captains get. 

“Washington has no cause to be proud of the fact that she stands 
sixty-fifth in a list of American cities in the matter of police and fire 
pay. Ten years ago this city stood fourth on the list. We have not 
kept pace with the times. It is time we did so. 

“I believe the great majority of our policemen and firemen are gal- 
lant, courageous, and honorable men. I believe that under proper 
direction our police department can be made a model for the country. 
But we must pay the men fairly. 

“One other legislative measure which seems to me really vital to the 
enforcement of law in the District is a bill to regulate rigidly the sale 
of deadly weapons. I should like to see such a bill enacted at this 
session. The authorities should make it exceedingly difficult for 
criminals to obtain instruments for the commission of crimes of violence. 

“Next to adequate law enforcement, I think the most important sub- 
ject of local legislation pertains to our public schools. We have made 
splendid progress with our educational system. But in this field, also, 
much remains to be done. 

“No true Washingtonian can be proud of the 72 portable school 
buildings which are still in operation. These dangerous, unhealthy 
structures would not be tolerated in another city. Nor do we take 
pride in the numerous obsolete buildings, crowded and unsafe, which 
should have been abandoned years ago. 

“At this session Congress should make provision for completion ef 
the 5-year school-building program. This will give every Washington 
child a seat and full-time instruction in new, modern, sanitary school- 
houses, 

“TI believe Congress soon will enact into law the bill providing free 
textbooks and educational supplies for pupils of the senior and junior 
high schools. This legislation is needed to lift an unjust burden of 
expense from parents. 

“The passage of the bill for an elective Board of Education would 
advance school progress in Washington considerably, I believe. Cer- 
tainly the people of Washington are capable of selecting the men and 
women best fitted to administer the affairs of the schools, 

“Just a word about a very commendable project in the schools. I 
refer to the special classes for crippled children in the Weightman and 
Magruder Schools. Considerable praise is due the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington for promoting this splendid work. School authorities 
should see to it that the classes are maintained at a high standard, 
with all necessary equipment for this special purpose, 
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“Regarding the schools and the District generally, one of the most 
encouraging signs is the change of policy on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget in sending to Congress a total amount more nearly commen- 
surate to local needs than was the practice in the past. 

“The 1931 Budget, amounting to almost $48,000,000, is the largest 
in the history of the District. I am sure that every Washingtonian 
will rejoice in the recommendation that $2,710,000 be expended for the 
construction of new schools, to do away with portables, and $300,700 
for sites. 

“The Budget also provides a generous appropriation for additional 
medical and dental assistance in the schools. It is good to note that the 
school authorities have at heart the physical well-being of the children 
and are advancing their health program so successfully. 

“We see also that the Budget makes provision for the elimination 
of two great menaces to public safety. These are the grade crossings 
at Chestnut Street and at Michigan Avenue. Congress should not fall 
to carry out the wishes of the District in this matter. Furthermore, I 
would like to see Congress provide at this session for the removal of ` 
the two other grade crossings in the District, located at Bates Road 
and at Quarles Street. These death traps imperil lives. They should 
be done away with, either by viaducts or underpasses, without delay. 

“Now, let us look into another vital phase of the legislative situa- 
tion. This concerns public protection of a different nature. It is the 
combat against commercial fraud and business trickery, present and 
potential. 

“Our subcommittee on insurance and banks, headed by Senator 
BLAINE, has before it a number of bills designed to safeguard the 
public against impositions upon its faith. 

“Among these is a measure to regulate the sale of securities in the 
District. This is the so-called blue sky’ bill. 

“When we read the statement by the Better Business Bureau of 
Washington that stock swindlers secure $1,000,000 from this city every 
year, the need for such a law is readily seen. All good citizens must 
fight this appalling diversion of the people's money from legitimate 
business into illicit channels, from which investors can not hope to 
reap a cent of return. 

“There is also before the subcommittee a bill to govern the real- 
estate business here. Experience has shown that we need a law of 
this nature. 

“Another bill would provide an insurance code for the District. 
This is expected to place the insurance business on a high ethical plane, 
and to keep out of the city undesirable companies and individuals. 
Still another bill promotes the protection of persons holding industrial 
insurance policies. 

“These bills are deeply in the public interest, and I hope favorable 
action will be had on them at this session. No city is truly clean 
unless its business is clean. It is our duty to stamp out swindlers 
and outlaw unethical commercial practices in Washington. 

“Transportation: This is one of our most difficult problems, With 
a constantly increasing population in a more slowly expanding area, 
the situation has become acute. The District should have better street- 
car and bus service. This should be accomplished without increase of 
fare, under the economies possible by unified, merged management of 
the traction companies. 

“The Public Utilities Commission may suggest an answer to the 
merger question, in order that Congress may take definite action soon. 

“The steady increase in automotive traffic has resulted in a condition 
that requires consideration. The subcommittee on traffic, of which 
Senator Hastrxes is chairman, has been making a study of the 
situation. 

„One of the many interesting facts developed at the subcommittee 
hearings is that there exists in Washington no real centralized control 
of District traffic. The regulatory power is diffused among several 
Federal and local agencies. The members of the subcommittee agree 
with the traffic authorities of the District government that the remedy 
for this condition is coordinated control of traffic. 

„If this coordination of authority were in effect to-day, there would 
be less concern about the lack of provision for parking and storage 
of automobiles in the Federal building group in the Mall. The Hast- 
ings subcommittee probably will make recommendations looking toward 
a marked alleviation of this and other traffic matters. 

“As regards the Mall development, I know that you haye read with 
pleasure that plans are in progress to spend $15,000,000 a year on 
additional public-building projects in this city until a total of $115,- 
000,000 shall have been expended, The congressional committees on 
public buildings and grounds are in charge of this. 

„Every one interested in the beautification of Washington will watch 
the progress of this legislation with keen interest. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to assure you that I welcome every pro- 
posal to maintain and augment the beauties of the Nation’s Capital. 
I want to see Washington the most beautiful capital city in the 
world. Nothing less will satisfy me. 

“There remain a few streets and sections where Washington’s mag- 
Nificence ends and eyesores begin. Fortunately, existing legislation 
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eventually will wipe out some of these miserable, squalid spots. Others 
must be abolished by future action of Congress. 

“Tn this connection it may be noted that the District Committee 
has before it a bill which should be passed. It provides for the dis- 
continuance of alley dwellings in Washington. This legislation is de- 
sirable from many standpoints and is generally supported. 

“In the path of Washington's progress there lie several old land- 
marks. We regret to see them fall before the wrecker’s hammer. But 
they must give way to greater plans. I know that many of you de- 
plore the passing of Center Market. 

“Washington has a real affection for this building. It is to be 
razed to provide a site for the new Department of Justice Building. 

„But its demolition will be more orderly than the removal of the old 
North Liberties Market, which, as many of you may recall, was located 
where the Public Library now stands, 

“In a most interesting book, Washington, Past and Present, by 
Charles Moore, chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, there is a 
good-natured account of the way in which Governor Shepherd tore 
down the North Liberties Market: e 

„He invited the judges of the court to a clambake down the river, 
beyond the power of injunction,’ Mr. Moore writes, ‘Then his men 
tore down the offending structures. It was not until a quarter of a 
century later that Congress settled the last bills for the demolition.’ 

“These were irregular methods, but Governor Shepherd in his zeal 
for beautifying Washington was not one to shrink from taking the bull 
by the horns, if I read local history aright, 

„Rut we are proceeding in a more orderly manner to-day. Full notice 
has been given that Center Market is to go. I must confess that I was 
rather surprised at the apparent indifference of the public when this 
fact first became known. A modern municipal retail market, it seems to 
me, is a valuable institution in any community. 

“I am glad that a number of citizens’ associations, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and other organizations are taking up the fight for 
a new market. I have received a great many letters on the subject. 

“Tt is necessary that Center Market be replaced by a modern market 
building, conveniently located, Congress should provide the required 
legislation at this session. 

“Another District improvement which I strongly favor is an airport. 
It is vital to the future of Washington. The Joint Congressional Com- 
mission on Airports held hearings on the subject last spring. This 
commission expects to make final recommendations next April, Congress 
should take some specific action on this matter before the close of the 
session. 

“T am whole-heartedly committed to the movement for expansion of 
public library facilities and for the acquisition and development of 
public parks and playgrounds, Furthermore, in certain sections of 
Washington sanitary facilities are lacking. These should be attended 
to without delay. The street construction and maintenance program 
should be kept up to date by generous appropriations, as some of our 
streets are in deplorable condition, 

“The regulations against excessive smoke should be rigidly enforced, 
and if additional legislation on this subject is meeded it should be 
provided. 

“I have outlined here, somewhat sketchily, some of the District's 
outstanding needs. Many of these are provided for in bills now pending 
before various committees of Congress, notably the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. Others will be cared for in bills yet to be 
introduced. 

“On the whole, I feel that the District may look forward to a highly 
beneficial session of Congress. It is my desire that when the work of 
this session is compieted we shall find enacted into law many pro- 
yisions which will contribute to the greatness, the cleanliness, and the 
beauty of our Nation’s Capital. 

“ Whether or not Congress does its full duty by the National Capital, 
I know that you, the oldest inhabitants of the most national city in 
America, will continue your good work for Washington and for the 
Nation. And in closing I wish to assure you again that I am with 
you, heart and soul, in your aspirations to make Washington In every 
sense the model and inspiration for the other cities of the United 
States. And may Washington always have with it and for it the 
oldest inhabitants, old in years but young in spirit and viewpoint, 
looking always to a better future built upon the foundation of a 
glorious past.” 


Mn. Norrs's ADDRESS—PRESIDENT OUTLINES AIMS OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual address of Theodore W. Noyes, president of the Associa- 
tion of Oldest Inhabitants of the District of Columbia, delivered at the 
meeting of the association last night, follows: 

“Nothing pertaining to Washington is foreign to the oldest inhabi- 
tant. But he is primarily interested in the animate as distinguished 
from the inanimate city, in the men and women of the Capital rather 
than its buildings and avenues, its parks and monuments, For himself, 
he delights in reminiscence, to live again in the past; for his children 
and grandchildren his deep concern is for the future. 
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“The inanimate Washington is now in process of wonderful develop- 
ment. The animate city claims for itself and its welfare a like 
measure of enthusiastic devotion. 

“The Oldest Inhabitants fight to secure for the men, women, and 
children of Washington 

“1. Political equity, national representation, voting representation in 
Congress and the Electoral College. When the power involved in this 
vital right is won the campaign for financial equity and for the satis- 
faction of every other wholesome need of the District will be wonder- 
fully strengthened. 

“2. Financial equity. When a taxing body has, in violation of 
American principle, no representation in it of the taxed, fair play 
demands from the alien tax gatherers special sympathetic consideration 
of the wishes and welfare of the unrepresented taxed. When Congress 
in fiscal relations with the District obeys the injunction ‘ put yourself 
in his place,’ and when there is reciprocity in forbearance, in regard, 
and in good will between Congress and the people of the District, 
financial equity prevails. 

“3. The Washingtonian needs access on equal terms with other 
Americans to the Federal courts; the same right to sue in a Federal 
court as that enjoyed by the citizen of a State. In this respect he is 
now, the United States Supreme Court has said, on a lower plane than 
aliens. 

“4. The Washingtonian needs access for his sons and daughters to 
local means of self-support that they may not be exiled in order to live. 
The establishment of light and clean manufactures, like those of Paris 
and Vienna, and the development of local trade, wholesale and retail, 
must be encouraged, Then repeal or amend, in the interest of the 
District, the apportionment of offices law so that the youth of Wash- 
ington, if the most meritorious of all applicants, may have ready access 
to the Government departments and workshops which for Washington 
take the place of iron mills in Pittsburgh and the cotton, woolen, and 
shoe factories of many New England cities, Congress, by its policy of 
discouraging commerce and manufactures at the Capital, excludes all 
other great factories and workshops than its own, and then by the 
apportionment of offices law (a relic of the old spoils system, distribut - 
ing offices like bandits’ plunder among the States in proportion to their 
strength) shuts out the growing youth of the city from the classified 
service and from access to the only local means of self-support of this 
kind which it permits to exist, In the Nation's city national workshops 
are local, Washington is the only community in the world where em- 
ployment of the local youth in the local workshop instead of being 
encouraged is prohibited; where the young man must go abroad in 
order to become eligible for employment at home. 

“ During the World War the apportionment of offices law was exposed 
in all its unbusinesslike, hurtful inefficiency, In order that the National 
Government might function quickly and effectively to -reet the re- 
quirements of the business of war making, the hampering apportion- 
ment of offices law was evaded, ignored, or suspended. Under a true 
merit system the Government should be able to use to do the Nation's 
work, whether in war or peace, the best fitted of American applicants, 
irrespective of the State or Territory or section from which they hail. 
As an integral part of the system of business efficiency to which the 
new administration is sincerely committed, the apportionment of offices 
law should be repealed as unsound in principle and hurtful in practice. 

“5. The Washingtonian needs relief from defamation against which 
he is helpless if it comes from the immune zone on Capitol Hill. He 
needs continued and ungrudging recognition by the Nation and by 
Congress of bis public-spirited services as a Capital builder, as a con- 
tributor in land and money, as a taxpayer and otherwise to the city’s 
development, and at times he needs relief from undeserved slander upon 
his public spirit and integrity and from baseless slurs upon him as a 
mendicant. He is entitled to his good name. 

“6. Unity of effort in respect to essentials is an obvious outstanding 
need in the development of the National Capital. Assembled here to- 
night as guests or hosts are representatives from the great civic 
organizations which have cooperated in citizens’ joint committees to 
fight harmoniously and effectively for both financial and political equity. 
Unity of effort as exemplified by these cooperating organizations must 
be extended to apply to other essential needs of Washington. 

“With this unity of effort on the part of Washingtonians the Greater 
Washington of which we dream will be made a reality, not only the 
city beautiful (in the development of which fine national leadership 
with local cooperation is bringing about glorious results), but the 
Americanized city, the city healthful, the city intellectual, and the city 
good; the city of its people as well as the material wonder city of the 
Nation.” 


COLONEL ALSTON’S ADDRESS ON CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an address appearing in the Florida Times-Union, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., of December 6, on the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. The address was delivered December 5 before 


the Jacksonville Bar Association by Col. R. C. Alston, a dis- 


tinguished attorney of Atlanta, Ga. It is very instructive. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be The authors of The Rise of American Civilization have undertaken 


printed in the Record, as follows: 
[The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., Friday, December 6, 1929] 


Cou. R. C. ALSTON, NOTED GEORGIA ATTORNEY, TELLS Ban GATHERING 
OF FORMING oF CONSTITUTION 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Jacksonville Bar Association: It 
is a very great pleasure to address the members of the bar of this im- 
portant city. My admiration for the far-sighted courage of those who 
have built and who are building this metropolis of the South is very 
sincere, 

Recently I had the pleasure of traveling over a substantial part of the 
great expanse of some of our western country; and wondered at its 
almost endless immensity. I stood on the summit of one of its loftiest 
mountains aud was thrilled with the awesome grandeur of the works 
of nature mingled with those of man. I was lost in the contemplation 
of the grandeur of our country. Then the thought came that the people 
who make this Nation and who live amidst her grandeurs were called 
upon to turn the tide of the world's greatest war, and that it was ber 
immense store of resources, her power to marshal her might, the 
greatest numbers of men she could put under arms and their fearless 
determination to keep our flag the emblem of all that courage and 
bravery demand, which did turn the tide of the fearful conflict in favor 
of civilization. 

I then asked myself, as you have many times asked yourselves: 

“ What is it that holds this great country together?” 

What is it that enables our Nation to preserve the liberty of its people 
and at the same time marshal its own great might to the end that all 
the peoples of the world may go free? 

The answer is, the Constitution formed in the conyention of 1787 and 
molded throughout the years. 

The Constitution of the United States is the greatest document in the 
history of the American people. It may very well be that it is the 
greatest in the annals of mankind. 

Mr. Gladstone said of it: 

“As the British Constitution is the most subtle organizism which has 
proceeded from progressive history, so the American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man,” 

It is not the purpose of this address to tell you things anew, but to 
bring to your recollection some account of the times and of the circum- 
stances in which this great work was accomplished, to the end that we 
may not forget those days nor the men who labored that our country 
might live; and further to the end that we may resolve anew to pre- 
serve it to our people and to all the peoples of the world. 

The conyention was brought together by the lack of power in the 
Government of the Confederation to legislate and to enforce such 
authority as it possessed; also because of State legislation unjust alike 
to their citizens and to those of neighboring States, such as laws stay- 
ing the processes of the courts, making property a tender in payment 
of debts, issuing paper money, interfering with foreclosure of mortgages, 
imposing commercial restrictions on goods and citizens of other States. 

The Articles of Confederation provided a government consisting of a 
single house; equal representation of the States therein; having no 
executive and no adequate courts, no power to tax, nor to raise troops, 
nor to regulate commerce, nor to enforce its own laws or treaties. 

Each State had the power to tax and make its own money, to impose 
its own import and export duties, and to conform or not, as it chose, 
to the acts or treaties of Congress, or to its requisitions for money or 
troops. “Congress could only supplicate; it could not enforce.” 
(Warren.) 

The conditions were very desperate, and General Washington wrote 
in 1787: 

“I do not concpive we can exist long as a nation without having 
lodged somewhere a power which will pervade the whole union in as 
energetic a manner as the authority of the State government extends 
over the several States. * * * If you tell the legislatures they have 
violated the treaty of peace and invaded the prerogatives of the con- 
federacy, they will laugh in your face.” 

There was much discussion of a division of the country into three 
confederacies—eastern, middle, and southern. 

The eastern confederacy would have included the New England 
States and New York; the middle confederacy, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland; the southern, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 

Sbay's rebellion—between September, 1786, and February, 1787—-was 
the cause of further and very deep alarm in Massachusetts and the 
New England States. A great proportion of the people were in debt 
and were “interested in promoting measures directly opposed to good 
government.” (Carrington to Jefferson, April 24, 1787.) 

Washington had written to Knox that “It is among the evils, and 
perhaps is not the smallest, of democratic governments, that the people 
must always feel before they will see.” 

Truly the situation in which the convention was assembled in May, 
1787, was desperate, The people were “ feeling” the effect of their 


impotent government, but they were not yet “seeing” the remedy. 


to minimize the desperation in which the country found itself during 
the period between the definite treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783 and the meeting of the Constitutional Convention in 1787. They 
put themselves out of line in this respect with all other authorities 
which have come to my attention. 

The first suggestion of a “continental convention” was made by 
Peletiah Webster in May, 1781. Mr. Webster was a retired merchant 
who on February 16, 1783, issued a pamphlet proposing a government 
very much of the kind we now have. (Taylor, p. 26.) At a meeting 
at Mount Vernon, General Washington proposed extending the naviga- 
tion of the Potomac River by canal and otherwise, and it became nec- 
essary for the States of Virginia and Maryland to act in concert. 
Early in 1785 a committee of the two States met at Mount Vernon. 
A compact was prepared, but the plan contemplated the connection 
of the head waters of the Potomac with those of the Ohio, and it was 
found necessary to invite Pennsylvania to become a party to it. It 
then became desirable that there should be an agreement upon a uniform 
system of duties and commercial regulation and upon currency. The 
Legislature of Maryland adopted the agreement. Virginia, after hesita- 
tion, adopted it. Then it developed that it was necessary to haye 
other States in conference, and the result was that the Virginia Legis- 
lature invited commissioners from all the States to meet at Annapolis 
on the first Monday in September, 1786. (Fiske.) And commissioners 
from Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey 
met, This representation was not sufficient. 

On the motion of Alexander Hamilton a resolution was adopted 
calling for another convention to be held in Philadelphia the following 
year. This resolution recommended a “revision” of the Articles of 
Confederation, but the revision was to be sufficient to make those arti- 
cles “ adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” The Continental Con- 
gress, clinging to the shadow of Its authority, refused to issue a call 
for that convention or to recognize the call which was made, Finally, 
on the 21st of January, 1787, the Congress did adopt a resolution 
declaring that: 

„It is expedient that on the second Monday in May next a con- 
vention of delegates who shall have been appointed by the several 
States be held at Philadelphia for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation and reporting to Congress and 
the several legislatures such alterations and provisions therein as shall, 
when agreed to in Congress and confirmed by the States, render the 
Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and the 
preservation of the Union.” 

The States, except Rhode Island, which was never represented in the 
convention, rather greedily accepted the invitation to send delegates 
to this second convention. Most of the States expressly limited their 
delegation to a revision of the Articles of Confederation, 

On the second Monday in May, 1787, some of the delegates assem- 
bled, but not enough to make a quorum. State delegates from nine 
States having arrived, the convention was organized on the 25th day 
of May, 1787, in the hall in which the Declaration of Independence 
had been adopted. By common consent George Washington was elected 
President. Thus the great hand and mind which had been the stay of 
the people during the long War of the Revolution was again to be the 
bulwark of the country and save it from an anarchy with results more 
disastrous than we can now imagine. There seems to be no event in 
the life of Washington which does not more and more entitle him to 
the renown which time has given to him and which by common consent 
makes him our first citizen, and in all probability the first citizen of 
the world. 

The authorities universally describe the membership of this conven- 
tion as being of extraordinary quality. Jefferson was then the minister 
of this country to France. Upon being informed of the membership 
of the convention he said that it was truly composed of demigods.“ 

Chief Justice Fuller in the Pollock case in the One hundred and 
fifty-seventh United States Reports said of the membership: 

“We must remember that the 55 Members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention were men of great sagacity, fully conversant with the Govern- 
ment’s problems, deeply conscious of the nature of their task, and pro- 
foundly convinced that they were laying the foundation of a vast 
Empire.” 

The delegates were conversant with the American experience in the 
formation of government. This experience had lasted for a period of 
200 years. It began with the charter granted in 1584 to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which authorized him to discover and settle heathen lands; 
it gave to him and his heirs and assigns the title to any lands they 
might settle; and for a period of six years he was given “ full power and 
authority to correct, punish, pardon, govern, and rule” the people who 
should come to him or who should live within 200 leagues of him. 
His powers were absolute, but his laws were to conform “as near as 
conveniently may be” to the laws of England. 

The English Crown had granted 29 charters to the American Colonies, 
down to and including the Georgia charter of 1732. 

There had been many efforts to unify the Colonies. The earliest was 
the confederation of the New England Colonies in 1643. This included 
Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. Rhode 
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Island was even then too much disliked to be invited into the plan. 
That government was intended to be perpetual; it lasted 25 years. 

In 1696-97 William Penn had drawn up and submitted to the lords 
of trade and plantations a plan for another union of all the Colonies. 

In 1701 Robert Livingston, of New York, had proposed “ three govern- 
ments—one composed of Virginia, Maryland, and North and South 
Carolina; a second, of a part of Connecticut, New York, the Jerseys, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware; and a third, of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and the rest of Connecticut.” 

In 1721 the Earl of Stair proposed a plan for including not only the 
English Colonies on the American Continent but the West Indies as 
well. 

In 1754 there was a conyention at Albany for the purpose of forming 
a union, and this in the beginning had the assent of the lords of trade. 
Benjamin Franklin proposed a plan of union which was adopted. It 
was unacceptable to the States because of the powers granted to the 
general government. It was objected to by the lords of trade because 
it was too democratic. 

The Continental Congress assembled in 1774 was a government cre- 
ated out of necessity and by tacit consent. Almost immediately after 
its creation it began to consider plans for a union of the Colonies, and 
this resulted in the Articles of Confederation. Although the considera- 
tion of the plans for this union began in 1774, it was not finally ratified 
until March 1, 1781. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress recommended to the States that 
they adopt constitutions suitable to their new condition, and constitu- 
tions were adopted in all of the States except Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 

Thus in 1787 Americans had already had an extensive and varied 
experience in the formation of government. 

The convention adopted and rigidly adhered to a rule of secrecy. It 
was understood by substantially all of the members that this rule 
applied, not only throughout the convention, but throughout the lives 
of its several members. 

It was 53 years after the close of the convention that Madison’s 
papers were published. He was no longer in life. By singular coinci- 
dence this man, who was in truth and in fact the father of the Con- 
stitution, was the last survivor of its membership. The people were 
long without adequate information as to the convention and as to the 
making of the Constitution. Much has been written on this subject in 
recent years, but almost nothing was written of that which happened 
inside of the convention hall for nearly 50 years after the convention 
adjourned. 

The nine States which were represented on the 25th of May were 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia. Georgia had only 
one delegate at the opening of the convention, William Few. Notes 
on the convention were made by several persons. These for the most 
part only dealt with special features of the convention. The journal 
kept by the secretary was singularly incomplete. Notes were kept by 
Robert Yates, chief justice of New York, who attended for only a short 
time, and by Rufus King—these are referred to as being next in impor- 
tance to those of Mr, Madison—and by James McHenry, of Maryland, 
who was absent during June and July, and William Pierce, of Georgia. 
These were printed in 1928 and are specially valuable for their charac- 
ter sketches of his fellow members. Alexander Hamilton, Charles 
Coatsworth Pinckney, and George Mason also preserved memoranda; but 
the chief notes of the conyention were made by Mr. Madison. He was 
present every day of the convention. He states that he was absent 
only the smallest fraction of an hour at any time. 

The convention directed the secretary to “deposit the journal and 
other papers of the convention in the hands of the president.“ There- 
upon General Washington desired to be instructed what to do with 
them, and was directed to “ retain the journal and other papers subject 
to the order of Congress, if ever formed under the Constitution.” Gen- 
eral Washington delivered these papers to the Department of State in 
1796. They were ordered printed in 1818. President Monroe requested 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams to take charge of the publication 
of the journal. Jackson, secretary of the convention, called on Adams 
and looked over the papers, but he had no recollection of them which 
could remove the difficulties arising from their disorderly state, nor any 
papers to supply the deficiency of the missing papers. 

The Virginia plan was presented to the convention on the 29th day 
of May by Mr. Edmund Randolph, who was Governor of Virginia. It is 
very likely that this plan was largely prepared by Mr. Madison. The 
members of the Virginia delegation were amongst the first to arrive in 
Philadelphia, and between the time of their arrival and the meeting of 
the convention these delegates met for the purpose of perfecting their 
plan. Mr. Pierce describes Mr. Randolph as follows: 

“Mr. Randolph is Governor of Virginia, a young gentleman in whom 
unite all the accomplishments of the scholar and the statesman. He 
came forward with tbe postulata, or first principles, on which the 
convention acted, and he supported them with a force of eloquence 
and reasoning that did him great honor. He has a most harmonious 
voice, a fine person and striking manner. Mr. Randolph is about 
32 years of age.“ 
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Notwithstanding the fact that Governor Randolph presented the 
Virginia plan, his name is not signed to the Constitution. He had 
been attorney general of Virginia and served in the Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation. This so-called Virginia plan was a 
series of 15 resolutions. The first dealt with the extent to which the 
Articles of Confederation should be amended. 

The second sought to fix the right of suffrage in the National 
Legislature according to the quotas of contributions, or to the number 
of free’ inhabitants, as the one or the other rule may seem best in 
different cases, 

The third sought to make the National Legislature consist of two 
branches, 

The fourth, to fix the method of electing the members of the first 
branch. It is worth while here noting that this plan proposed that 
the members of the first branch should be subject to recall. The 
Members of Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, were subject 
to recall by their respective States. 

The fifth proposed the election of the members of the second branch 
of the National Legislature by the members of the first out of their 
number. 

The sixth empowered the National Legislature to enjoy the legis- 
lative rights vested In Congress by the confederation and moreover to 
legislate in all cases in which the separate States are incompetent, 
or in which the harmony of the United States might be interrupted 
by the exercise of individual legislation; to negative all laws passed 
by the several States contravening, in the opinion of the National 
Legislature, the Articles of the Union; and to call forth the force of 
the Union against any member of the Union failing to fulfill its duty 
under the articles thereof. 

The seventh proposed a national executive, but not specifying whether 
it should consist of one or more persons, but to be elected by the 
National Legislature. 

The eighth proposed that the National Executive and a convenient 
number of the national judiciary should compose a council of revision 
with authority to examine every act of the National Legislature before 
it should operate and every act of a particular legislature before a nega- 
tive thereon shall be final; and that the dissent of said council shall 
amount to a rejection, unless the act of the National Legislature should 
be again passed or that of a particular legislature be again negatived 
by an unnamed number of the Members of each branch. 

The ninth provided for a national judiciary. 

The tenth, for new States; the eleventh, for guaranteeing a repub- 
lican form of government to the States; the twelfth, for continuance of 
Congress until the Constitution is adopted; the thirteenth and fifteenth, 
for amendments; and the fourteenth required oaths to support the 
Articles of the Union. 

On the same day Charles Pinckney presented a plan known as the 
South Carolina plan. It was referred to the committee of the whole, 
as was the Virginia plan. This plan had been framed by Mr. Pinckney 
before he left Charleston, It was not merely a set of independent reso- 
Intions. Its form was much more nearly that of a completed consti- 
tution. After the plan was referred to the committee “nothing more 
is recorded of it, except that on July 24 the Committee of the Whole 
was formally discharged from further consideration of it and it was 
referred to the committee on detail, which was appointed to draft a 
constitution upon the basis of the proceedings of the convention at that 
date.“ Mr. Pinckney’s plan was confessedly before the committee on 
that date. There was no copy of this plan among the papers turned 
over to Mr. Adams, Mr. Adams appealed to Mr. Pinckney for a copy 
of the missing document. Mr. Pinckney replied and furnished the 
document, writing: 

“I have already informed you I have several rough drafts of the 
Constitution I proposed and that they are substantially the same, differ- 
ing only in words and the arrangement of the articles. At the distance 
of nearly 32 years it is impossible for me now to say which of the four 
or five drafts I have was the one, but inclosed I send you the one I 
believe was it. I repeat, however, that they are substantially the same, 
differing only in form and unessentials.” 

This draft is in a great many respects like the Constitution as it now 
exists, and the fact that it was not in the records seems to have put 
Mr. Pinckney under a suspicion of unfairness. This result was to 
some extent promoted by a guarded criticism appearing in Appendix 
No. 2 to Mr. Madison's papers as follows: “The length of the docu- 
ment laid before the convention, and other circumstances, having pre- 
vented the taking of a copy,” etc. We thus, however, know from this 
yelled criticism that Pinckney presented a plan that was a lengthy 
one; that Mr. Madison did not take a copy of it. 

It is not the purpose of this address to go into the details of the 
part which Mr. Pinckney took in the making of the constitution. Mr, 
Charles Warren, in his recent book, The Making of the Constitution, 
says (p. 803): 

In 1903 and 1904 the large part which Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, played in connection with the form and contents of the con- 
stitution was established on a “rm historical foundation by Prof. J, 
Franklin Jameson, who reconstructed Pinckney's plan for a constitu- 
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tion in an illuminating article in the American Historical Review, 
which was further strengthened by an article in 1904 by Prof. Andrew 
C. McLaughlin in the same magazine.“ 

Mr. Hannis Taylor said: 

“The only plan or ‘system’ actually presented to the convention 
was that of Charles Pinckney, which, as the documentary evidence 
now available shows, was largely used by the committee on detail in 
preparing their draft to the constitution submitted to the convention 
of August 6.” ` 

It is supposed that the reason why so little of the Pinckney plan in 
its original form was found in the records was that the committee on 
detail used it as a printer's copy. 

The cloud which came over Mr. Pinckney was largely due to Profes- 
sor Bancroft’s unhappy statement to the effect that “no part of it 
was used.” 

Studies of comparatively recent years have fairly established for 
Mr. Pinckney a much higher place in the making of this immortal 
document than that which has been conceded to him. 

On June 15 Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, presented what was known 
as the New Jersey plan. It was not in fact a plan for a constitution. 
It was a plan for revision of the Articles of Confederation. It was 
born out of the struggle of the small States for better representation. 
It presented none of those powers which distinguished our present 
Government from other confederacies of ancient times. It did not 
intend to give to Congress the power to act directly upon individuals. 

The convention had been in session a little more than two weeks when 
that plan was offered, The discussions which had taken place during 
that period had already begun to mold a sentiment in favor of a strong 
government with power to act upon individuals. The Virginia plan was 
recommitted to the committee of the whole to be considered along with 
the New Jersey plan on the 6th day of June. This recommittiog of 
the Virginia plan with the New Jersey plan brought in distinct juxtapo- 
sition the idea of a strong government acting upon individuals and of 
a continuance of a weak government established under the Articles of 
Confederation with some of its powers increased but without the 
power to operate upon the Individual. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, offered a series of propositions which 
were considered by some of the historians as next in importance fo the 
Virginia plan, but more recent studies appear to suggest that this is 
an overestimate upon the importance of those resolutions. 

Alexander Hamilton “ read a sketeh of a plan of government which 
was meant only to give a more correct view of his ideas, and to 
suggest the amendment which he should probably propose to the plan of 
Mr. Randolph in the proper stages of its future discussions.” 

This was done in a speech made on the 18th of June. Mr. Hamilton 
was absent from the convention for a large part of its session, The 
other delegates from New York were hostile to the idea of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Hamilton's ideas were for a government far more con- 
centrated than was then desired. He desired that the “supreme ex- 
ecutive authority” be invested in a governor, to be elected to serve 
during good behavior. He would have made the governor or presi- 
dent of each State, to be appointed by the General Government. Sen- 
ators would have been elected to serve during good behavior. He 
thought the British Constitution the best in the world. He desired to 
model this Government on the idea of British colonial government. 
He had procured New York to send delegates to the convention against 
great opposition, but he could not control the naming of the dele- 
gates, Lansing and Yates, Hamilton's colleagues, left the convention 
on the 10th of July. Neither of them signed the completed docu- 
ment, Hamilton did sign it. Mr. Hamilton's influence in the making 
of the Constitution was small, except in that he impressed the con- 
vention as being a man of great ability, and that he earnestly desired 
that a strong government should be created. His influence in causing 
the Constitution to be adopted by the States after the convention was 
immense. 

Whether the executive should be composed of one person or of a 
number of persons was one of the very earnest subjects of debate. 
Washington, Madison, Wilson, and Randolph favored a single executive, 
and this was agreed to on June 4, the vote being 7 States to 3. The 
method of selecting the Executive was a subject of prolonged debate. 
Perhaps this consumed as much of the time of the convention as any 
other subject. 

The Virginia draft, as reported back to the house by the committee 
on detail, provided for the election of the Executive by the Legislature, 
The method of election finally fixed in the Constitution as submitted for 
ratification, of course, proved unsatisfactory in the contest between 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, and the present method brought the 
Nation to the very brink of internal war in 1876. If we had been a 
people of less stability, and if we had been less devoted to the Constitu- 
tion, we undoubtedly would have gone to war at that time. 

The election of Members of the first branch of the Legislature was a 
subject of considerable debate. New England desired to hold to its 
system of annual elections. There was a sentiment for 3-year terms. 
There was a debate as to whether the Members of the National Legisla- 
ture should be paid by the States or by the Government, There was 
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argument for election by the legislatures of the States rather than by 
the people. 

The Virginia plan as reported from the committee of the whole on 
June 13 provided for a 3-year term for Members of the Lower House, 
the Members to be chosen by the people of the several States. They 
were to receive fixed stipends to be paid out of the National Treasury. 

Hamilton, Wilson, and Madison were a unit in favoring elections by 
the people, Wilson declaring it “ not only the corner stone but the foun- 
dation of the fabric.” 

The composition of the Senate and the method of its election brought 
about more acrimony and came nearer destroying the convention than 
any other subject presented. 

On the 11th of June the committee of the whole adopted a motion to 
the effect that the right of suffrage in the Second Branch should be the 
same as in the First. This was carried by a vote of 6 States to 5, but 
this did not end the subject. The debates continued for a long time and 
came perilously near causing the convention to end without result. 

On June 30, Doctor Franklin made a statement to the convention in 
which he used this illustration: 

“When a broad table is to be made and the edges of planks do not 
fit, the artisan takes a little from both and makes a good joint. In 
like manner here, both sides must part with some of their demands 
in order that they may join in some accommodating proposition.” 

He then made a proposition as follows: 

“That the legislatures of the several States shall choose and send an 
equal number of delegates, namely, , who are to compose 
the second branch of the General Legislature. 

“That in all cases or questions wherein the sovereignty of individual 
States may be affected or whereby their authority over their own citi- 
zens may be diminished, or the authority of the General Government 
within the several States augmented, each State shall have equal suf- 
frage. 

“ That in fixing the salaries of such officers, and in all allowances for 
public services, and generally in all appropriations and dispositions of 
money to be drawn out of the General Treasury, and in all laws for sup- 
plying that Treasury, the delegates of the several States shall have suf- 
trage in proportion to the sums which their respectife States do actu- 
ally contribute to the Treasury. Where a ship had many owners this 
was the rule of deciding on her expedition.” 

At the time of this suggestion, Luther Martin states that the conven- 
tion was on the verge of dissolution, scarcely held together by tbe 
strength of a hair. Messrs. Ellsworth and Roger Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, had already suggested what is known as the Connecticut com- 
promise which led the way to the arrangement ultimately adopted, ac- 
cording to which the national principle was to prevail in the House of 
Representatives and the Federal principle in the Senate. (Fiske.) 
The terms at first met with strenuous opposition. Martin stated: 

“No compromise for us. You must give each State an equal suffrage 
or our business is at an end.” 

Sherman stated: Then we are come to a full stop.” 

The fate of the new Government was, in fact, scarcely held together 
by the strength of a hair. A vote was taken on the 2d of July and 
resulted in a tie. Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland voted in favor of the compromise. Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina voted against it. 
The vote stood five States for and tive States against the compromise. 
New Hampshire was not then represented, Georgia divided and in that 
division she rendered her greatest contribution to the convention. It 
was Abraham Baldwin, a native of Connecticut, formerly a tutor in 
Yale University, and lately moved to Georgia, who divided the vote and 
“ prevented the decision which would in all probability have broken up 
the convention.“ Fiske says of this incident: 

“His State was the last to vote and the House was hushed in 
anxious expectation, when this brave and wise young man yielded his 
private conviction to what he saw to be a paramount necessity for 
keeping the convention together. All honor to his memory.” 

Ou June 28, when the subject of representation was under debate, 
and the convention seemed to be moving rapidly toward disintegration 
Doctor Franklin addressed the convention, directing attention toward 
the small progress made during the last four or five weeks and re- 
minding his auditors that in the contest with Great Britaln— 

“When we were sensible of danger we had daily prayer in this 
room for Divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they 
were graciously answered. 1 have lived, sir, a long time, 
and the longer I live, the more conyincing proof I see of this fact— 
that God governs in the affairs of men, and if a sparrow can not fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it probable that an Empire can 
rise without His aid?” 

The subject of the compromise was then referred to a special com- 
mittee, and on the 5th of July the committee reported in favor of it. 
It was not finally adopted until the 16th of July, and then by a vote 
startlingly close and, in fact, almost accidental. The States then 
yoting for the compromise were Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and North Carolina—five. The States voting against it were 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia—four, Massa- 
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convention, and Rhode Island never came into it. Thus, by this small 
margin was the convention again the second time saved. 

William R. Davie, of North Carolina, made possible the result of 
this final vote. He said he “thought that, in general, there were ex- 
tremes on both sides. We were partly Federal, partly national, in our 
Union,” and he did not see why the Government might not in some 
respects operate on the States; in others, on the people. 

This compromise had a peculiar effect. The small States had from 
the beginning been jealous of the Government, and were disposed to 
give to it as little powers as practicable. Now their views changed and 
they seemed to be willing to give to it substantial powers. After this 
action the proposed Government began to be spoken of as a Federal 
Government. 

The second great compromise concerned slaves as an element in 
determining the basis of representation. It had been determined that 
representation in the lower House should be based upon population. 
If slaves were to be counted as population, the Southern States would 
have their power in the Federal Goyernment enhanced. This would 
proportionately decrease the power of the Northern States. In 1783 
the same question had arisen in the Congress, and the Northern States 
(nonslaveholding) had been inclined to treat slaves as population and 
the Southern States had been inclined to treat them as chattels. 
Their interest had now changed, and with the change in their interest 
had come a change in conviction. Mr. Madison had then proposed that 
the slaves be counted as three-fifths population and it had been accepted. 

Of course, this was not a logical settlement and, like all other 
illogical acts, it turned out not to be final. Its only merit lay in that it 
was the best that could be done. In the course of the debate on the 
representation of the States in the Congress, Mr. Madison had stated 
that, if the proposed union should be formed, the real danger would 
come not from the rivalry between the large and small States, but 
from the antagonistic interests of slaveholding and nonslayeholding 
States. How tremendously true that was is, of course, a matter of 
dreadful history. 

The third compromise concerned slavery and commerce. One of the 
most potent reasons for the call of the Constitutional Convention was, 
as we have seen, the necessity of regulating commerce and the jealousy 
of the States over commerce. There was no argument over the ques- 
tions that commerce should be regulated by the General Government. 
There was consideration as to what commerce should be regulated. 
Madison thought that commerce was indivisible and should be regulated 
by one body. The southern delegates insisted that the power of Con- 
gress to pass navigation acts should not be exercised, except upon a 
two-thirds vote of each House. This was unfortunate and was not 
desired by New England. All of the States, except South Carolina and 
Georgia, desired that the importation of slaves should stop. Those two 
States felt that the cultivation of Indigo and rice required the com 
tinued importation of slaves. 

There was also great fear of a treaty which had been prepared by 
Jay and which would have surrendered to Spain the right of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi River for 25 years. This proposed treaty greatly 
incensed that part of the country lying south of the Obio River and 
left those States fearful of the exercise of this power by a majority of 
Congress, The contention was compromised by prohibiting Congress 
from interfering with the importation of slaves prior to 1808, and giving 
Congress full power to regulate forelgn and interstate commerce and 
commerce with the Indians, by a majority vote. This compromise 
was agreed upon on the 29th day of August. 

Mr. Pinckney stated: 

It was the true interest of the Southern States to have no regula- 
tion of commerce, but considering the loss brought on the commerce 
of the Eastern States by the Revolution, their liberal conduct toward 
the views of South Carolina and the interest the weak States had in 
being united with the strong Eastern States, I think it proper that no 
fetters should be imposed upon the power of making commercial 
regulation.” 

This statement is supposed to have originated out of the compromise 
which had been agreed to, 

It was Luther Martin who proposed that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which now reads: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” i 

The effect of this provision is probably more far-reaching than 
Martin intended it to be. It gave force and majesty to the instrament 
which makes it at once one of the most important provisions of the 
document, It raises the document to the majesty of law and supreme 
law. Martin was an earnest opponent of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution. That this provision should have come from him is in keeping 
with the erratic course which marked the life of that marvelously 
strong and wonderfully lovable person. 
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The convention was very much concerned that the States would 
pass laws which would de contrary to the Constitution. There was a 
great deal of consideration as to how such laws should be dealt with, 
whether by Congress or by the legislatures of the States or in what 
manner. It has not been generally noticed by historians that Thomas 
Jefferson in a letter to Mr. Madison of June 20, 1787, objected to 
giving Congress the power to negative the acts of the legislatures of 
the several States, 

He thought that the power was going too far. To use his expres- 
sion, he thought “ that the hole and the patch should be commensurate, 
but this proposes to mend a small hole by covering the whole garment.” 
As an alternative he suggested an appeal from the State judicatures to 
a Federal court, in all cases where the act of confederation controlled 
the question.” This is the first suggestion for the determination by 
Federal courts of the question as to whether or not an act of the legis- 
lature of a given State was violative of the Constitution of the General 
Government. 

The courts of Virginia had probably in two cases, and certainly in 
one case, several years before, declared an act to be void because un- 
constitutional. In 1778 the case of Josiah Philips appears to have 
taken this action, but the case is badly reported. In 1782, in the case 
of the Commonwealth v. Caton, 4 Call (Va.), 522, it was held that they 
had the “power to declare any resolution or act of the legislature, or 
either branch of it, to be unconstitutional and void.“ A court of North 
Carolina took similar action during the meeting of the convention. 

The original Constitution contains no bill of rights, Its omission was 
not accidental, Bills of right were not unknown to the States. Mary- 
land and Virginia each had an elaborate bill of rights. Virginia's first 
declaration of the rights was not in a constitution, but in a series of 
resolutions of its legislature. It was feared that the undertaking to 
make a bill of rights would prolong the convention and probably de- 
stroy it. The first 10 amendments to the Constitution are accepted as 
supplying that deficiency. 

On September 8 a committee was appointed to “revise the style and 
arrangement of the articles that had been agreed to by the house.” 
This committee came to be known as a committee on style. It was 
composed of Dr. William Samuel Johnson, a graduate of Oxford; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, James Madison, and Rufus King. 
A better committee for this purpose could not have been selected. Prob- 
ably no more learned men could have been found in the country. To 
Gouverneur Morris is justly attributed the performance of the labors of 
that committee. Certainly they were well performed. The document 
is expressed in terse, clear language, probably without a single re- 
dundant sentence, and in this respect and others it continues to chal- 
lenge the admiration of mankind. 

It is quite clear that no member of the convention went into it with a 
plan which was satisfactory to a majority of the States, and had the 
plan entertained by any delegate or set of delegates been adopted, the 
result would have been disastrous. There was a purpose either to com- 
pletely subordinate the States to the General Government or the General 
Government to the States. The relation between the States and the 
Government in the Constitution as agreed upon is a result of the 
debates and the compromises. In fact, the relation is still one of 
development. It is well that this is so; and neither should be unnec- 
essarily subordinated to the other. The Government as made has been 
well declared to be an “indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States.” 

The Constitution as adopted by this convention was not modeled on 
any previously existing government created anywhere in the world. 
The members of the convention appear to have been informed of the 
federations of ancient and medieval times; but none of those govern- 
ments undertook to create a government which was itself intended to 
be indestructible while still composed of indestructible units or States, 
and which acted directly upon the individuals. Dr. Hannis Taylor says 
of the Constitution: 

“Thus for the first time in history the great architect proposed: 
(a) Federal Government with the independent power of taxation; (2) 
the division of the Federal head into three departments, legislative, 
executive, and judicial; (3) the division of the Federal Legislature 
into two chambers; (4) a Federal Government with delegated powers, 
the residuum of power remaining in the States.” (Origin and Growth 
of the American Constitution, p, 29.) 

It was not founded upon the English Government; for that is a 
consolidated government, The determination to be free was born in 
that purpose which wrested the Magna Charta from King John, and 
which with indomitable pertinacity preserved it. Much more was 
gotten out of the experience of the Colonies, which has been referred to, 
than out of the experience of any other government; and still it re- 
mained for American genius to bring into existence a Government 
having the four distinctive qualities to which I have just referred. 

The document was laid before the members for signature. Of the 55 
members who had attended, only 39 signed. There was some unwilling- 
ness to sign even by those who remained. Mr. James Beck in his 
learned book on the Constitution says: 
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Few there were, If any, of the convention who were enthusiastic 
about this result. Indeed, as the document was ready for signature it 
became a grave question whether the remnant had sufficient faith in 
their own work to subscribe their names, and if they failed to do so, its 
adoption by the people would have been impossible.” 

Edmund Randolph, George Mason, and Elbridge Gerry, who had been 
outstanding factors in the convention, not only indicated their purpose 
not to sign, but from that purpose they did not depart. The form of 
attestation of the Constitution was framed in order to induce the signa- 
ture of some of those who were in doubt. Doctor Franklin moved that 
this form of attestation be “done in convention by unanimous consent 
of the States present.” 

On Monday, the 17th day of September, the convention met for the 
last time. Mr. Wilson read a conciliatory and eloquent address pre- 
pared by Doctor Franklin, in which he stated that he had been opposed 
to some parts of the Constitution, but he was not certain that he would 
continue to be opposed, and he thought that the Constitution was the 
best that could be gotten. He further said: 

“Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution because I expect no better 
and because I am not sure that it is not the best. The opinions I 
have had of its errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have never 
whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls they were 
born, and here they shall die.” 

It was thought that the form of attestation suggested would enable 
those who doubted to sign on behalf of their States without accepting 
personal responsibility. 

Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, made the last motion to amend 
the draft. He moved that the provision requiring that The number 
of Representatives shall not exceed 1 for every 40,000,” be changed 
to provide that the number “shall not exceed 1 for every 30,000." 

General Washington made a speech in favor of the change. The 
burden of his statements was that it would bring the Government 
closer to the people. The motion was adopted without dissent. 

As the last members of the convention were signing the Consti- 
tution, Doctor Franklin, no doubt mentally recalling that he had made 
a draft of the constitution for the famous Albany convention of 1754, 
drew the attention of those near him to the emblem on the back of the 
President’s chair, and observed that “ Painters have found it difficult to 
distinguish in their art a rising from a setting sun.” 

“I have often and often in the course of the session and the vicis- 
situdes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind 
the President without being able to tell whether it was rising or set- 
ting. But now at length, I have the happiness to know that it is a 
rising and not a setting sun.” 

Especially does it fall to you and to me and to those who are in 
Uke position in the administration of the law to see that the sun 
which appeared to Doctor Franklin on the 17th day of September. 
1787, to be a rising sun shall continue its majestic ascent, preserving 
the balance between the two kinds of government then created, and 
that in its dealings with States, individuals, and the world it shall 
continue to represent that splendor of character which is possible to 
only those who think and act in justice as well to the weak as to 
the strong. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr, SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. ALLEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY, Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor, as I understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] desires to address 
the Senate on the pending amendment to the tariff bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator 
from Utah has yielded the floor to me. If I have the floor, I 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr.-ALLEN], who has been on his 
feet for some tinre. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope that whatever Senator shall be finally 
awarded the floor will yield to me for the purpose of present- 
ing a report. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

REPORT OF JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON LOBBYING 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, by the special subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee investigating lobbying, I am di- 
rected to submit a report. I ask that it may be read, though 
I shall not ask for action upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
and, without objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the report (No. 43, pt. 3), as follows: 


Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, begs leave to report as 
follows: 
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Among others into whose activities in endeavoring to influence con- 
gressional or other governmental action your committee inquired, as 
required by Senate Resolution 20, was one Joseph R. Grundy, who, by 
reason of the extraordinary and commanding piace he holds among the 
lobbyists in the National Capital, is the subject of this interim report. 

Mr. Grundy bas been almost continuously in Washington since the 
House of Representatives began its inquiries looking to the framing of 
the tariff bill now before the Senate, about January 1 of the present 
year, interesting himself in increases in the tariff rates. This self- 
assumed task was by no means novel. He had, like William Burgess, 
heretofore mentioned in a report of your committee, come to Washington 
on the occasion of the pendency of every tariff bill considered by Con- 
gress since 1896, engaging in similar activity. Lobbying seems to be 
hereditary in his family, for he told the committee that when the 
McKinley bill of 1890 was in process of building his father attended 
a meeting in a room in the old Ebbitt Hotel when a few of the leaders 
of the dominant. party of that day, in conjunction with other gentlemen 
interested in the measure, agreed upon it—a method of framing tariff 
legislation he approved and commended. Despite the highly picturesque 
language in which James G. Blaine denounced that bill, as history tells 
the story, and what followed, Mr. Grundy maintains it “ was one of the 
greatest bills the country ever had from a protective standpoint.” He 
expressed some regret that that method bad not been emulated in con- 
nection with the bill now before the Senate and exhibited not a little 
resentment against those members who were disposed to question the 
virtue of the bill, either as a whole or with respect to specific provisions 
as it came from the House or from the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Grundy resides at Bristol, Pa., where he is engaged in the pro- 
duction of wool yarns and tops under the firm name or corporate style 
of William H. Grundy & Co., bit his principal business is polities— 
that is, be devotes practically all of his time to politics. He is a 
Republican, was a delegate to the Republican National Convention at 
Kansas City in June, 1928, and arrogates to himself credit for having 
prepared the plank in the platform adopted by that convention dealing 
with the subject of the tariff. His lobbying activities are not confined 
to the national field. He is a regular habitué of Harrisburg when the 
Pennsylvania Legislature is in session, baving in mind, among other 
matters, a possible effort to amend or repeal the law of that State 
which exempts from taxation manufacturing establishments. He is, and 
for more than 20 years last past has been, the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association, and is vice president of the Ameri- 
can Tariff League. His chief contribution to political life has consisted 
of the raising of funds for campaign use. As a member of the ways 
and means committee of the Republican National Committee or the 
State of Pennsylvania he raised for that committee in the campaign 
of 1928 nearly $700,000, a large part of it contributed by manufacturers 
interested in tariff rates. In the primary campaign in his State in the 
year 1926 he raised money to promote the nomination of George 
Wharton Pepper for United States Senator and John S. Fisher for 
governor, donating himself $18,000 and loaning to the committee con- 
ducting the fight $200,000 more. He preferred Vare, Pepper's antago- 
nist, but concluded to tle to the Pepper-Fisher ticket because he knew 
Fisher was sound on the repeal of the law exempting manufacturing 
establishments from taxation, while the position of Beidleman, Vare's 
running mate, on that issue was not so well known. 

In addition to the huge sum raised by him in the 1928 campaign he 
traveled throughout 40 counties of Pennsylvania assisting in raising 
money for local use in the election with particular reference to the 
election of Republican Congressmen. Ii need not be said that the 
services so rendered gave him a standing among his political associates 
in both Houses of Congress not to be ignored in a study of the influences 
affecting its legislation, not to speak of the consideration likely to be 
accorded him in other branches of the Government. 

There can be no doubt of his ardent attachment to the principle of 
protection. His zeal for it is religious in its intensity. He attributes 
to it practically all the blessings our country enjoys. The innumerable 
elements that enter into the general prosperity which, on the whole, 
our country has experienced throughout its history are ignored by him. 
He descanted on the subject at every opportunity before the committee, 
though there has been a noticeable dearth of assault on the principle, 
and submitted a prepared statement in which that policy was extolled. 
At the same time it can not be overlooked that he has grown rich in the 
pursuit of a highly protected Industry. His product, wool yarn, is pro- 
tected by a liberal compensatory duty and on top of that an ad valorem 
to the amount of from 30 to 40 per cent, the maximum to be increased 
as the Senate Finance Committee proposes to 55 per cent. The purity 
of his faith is subjected to further suspicion from the fact that, while he 
says he did not oppose, he gave no comfort to those who were asking a 
duty on manganese, entering into the production of steel, a leading 
product of his State of Pennsylvania, and more particularly is it 
impugned by the fact that he interested himself not at all in obtaining 
raises in the agricultural schedule, though he did not overlook wool, in 
which he is directly concerned. 

Having, as he claims, been instrumental in the adoption of the tariff 
plank in the Kansas City platform, and having raised the huge sum 
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mentioned to elect the Republican candidate for President and Republi- 
can Congressmen, he felt an obligation to come to Washington to see 
that the promises of the platform in respect to tariff were kept and 
that the individuals who, through his solicitation, contributed to the 
company fund, were made whole. That there may be no misunderstand- 
ing as to his purpose in Washington, the following is quoted from his 
testimony : 

“Mr. GRUNDY. I feel that the Republican Party should put into law 
the platform adopted at Kansas City, on which they went before the 
people and received what you might call the mandate of 23,000,000 
voters. 

“Senator Caraway. They put up the money to bring that mandate 
about, and they ought to get the legislation they bought and paid for? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. If that platform was put into law, they would get 
thelr money back. 

“Senator CARAWAY. They would get their money back? 

“Mr, GRUNDY. Yes, sir. : 

Senator CARAWAY. And you were down here to see that they got 
thelr money back? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. Yes, sir; I was helping every way I could. 

“Senator CARAWAY. Yes; I don't think anybody could accuse you of 
laying down on the job. 

“Mr. GRUNDY. I hope not. I don’t want them to. 

“Senator Caraway. That has been your activity every time a tariff 
bill has been up? 

“Mr. Gronpy. That has been the principle on which I have been 
present here.“ (Rec., Vol. II, p. 434.) 

Mr. Grundy's views as to what he achieved in connection with the 
various tariff bills, the pendency of which brought him to Washington, 
are disclosed by his testimony, as follows: 

“Senator Caraway. What services were you rendering? Were you 
seeing Members of Congress of both Houses? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. To which revision do you refer? 

“Senator Caraway. Commencing with the first one. 

“Mr. GRUNDY. I saw those whom we felt would help carry out the 
purposes for which I was here. 

“Senator CARAWAY. You saw them personally? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

Senator Caraway, Do you think you saw them personally? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

“Senator Caraway. And talked with them? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

Senator Caraway. Do you think you got results from those talks? 

“Mr. Grunpy, The results that were finally achieved were satisfac- 
tory. I wouldn't want to flatter myself that I got them. 

“Senator Caraway. You and the others interested with you, that 
were down here, got them; is that the idea? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

“Senator Caraway. And your modesty keeps you from claiming all 
the credit? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

“Senator Caraway. You think there are tariff rates now enacted into 
law that are higher than they would have been if it had not been for 
your activity? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. I wouldn’t want to go that far. I did my best to see 
that the results we thought were satisfactory were enacted. 

“Senator Caraway. And you think that was the result of your 
efforts? 

“Mr. GRUNDY. And if you will allow me to overcome my natural 
modesty, I do. 

“Senator Caraway, That is what I am coming to, You think that 
there are tariff rates now reflected in the tariff law that your activities 
put there? You can answer that yes or no. 

“Mr. Grunpy. Well, I am pleased to say yes; yes.” 
p. 571.) 

The American Tariff League, of which he is vice president, maintains 
an office in one of the large office buildings of the city of Washington. 
On the floor below is his office, but the door to it bears not his name 
but the legend “American Tariff League, News Bureau." At this office 
persons seeking tariff benefits were aided in the preparation of their 
cases to present to the committee or otherwise to impress Members of 
Congress; press releases were prepared and issued. The expenses of Mr. 
Grundy in Washington, including those of the office he maintains, 
amount to about $2,000 a month, all of which he bears out of his own 
private resources, the total for the present occasion of his being here 
amounting to something in excess of $20,000. He has been during his 
stay in the Capital in frequent consultation with members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and other Members sharing his general views with respect to the 
tariff, always, however, with Republican Members, Including the Senator 
from Connecticut, at whose office he met Eyanson, referred to in a 
former report of this committee. He even mentioned Eyanson in reply- 
ing to a question asked him as to the Senators with whom he had 
talked. Eyanson he regards as a model young man, and expressed the 
hope that a hundred like him could be induced to come to Washington 
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to aid in tariff legislation. He endeavored to induce Eyanson to sur- 
render his employment with the Connecticut Manufacturers Association 
to become his, Grundy's, assistant in Washington. He, as well as 
Burgess, labored to have incorporated in the bill the principle of the 
domestic as against the foreign value as a basis for the computation of 
duties, an extreme to which even the highest of high-tariff men in 
Congress would not go, as it was urged they should in 1922 and again 
in connection with the pending bill. 

Though the result is not to be attributed wholly to him, those who so 
liberally contributed, at his instance, to the party war chest may gain 
some idea of the value of the services of Mr. Grundy in connection with 
the tariff legislation from the fact that in 65 of the leading industries 
of the State, the bill, as reported by the Senate Finance Committee, 
recommended raises in the duty in the case of 42, signifying added 
profits to the manufacturers of that State, if the rates became effective, 
of $1,186,000,000, as computed by an expert Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and shown in a table inserted in the record. By the 
pyramiding process it is estimated that the additional cost to the con- 
sumer will be very much more than that stupendous sum, well-informed 
experts insisting it will reach double that amount. Mr. Grundy, of 
course, does not admit—indeed, he scoffs at the idea and denies—that 
the consumer will pay any additional amount on account of the tariff, 
but he was not prepared to extend that view so far as to include the 
duty on manganese, nor did he offer any reason why, if the price of that 
commodity would not be increased, the steel manufacturers of his State 
offered such stubborn resistance to the imposition; nor, apparently, 


could he find it applicable to agricultural products. With the reserva- 


tions indicated, Mr. Grundy adheres to the view that the foreigner pays 
the cost of the tariff, not the consumer. 

According to newspaper reports, Mr. Grundy waited on the President 
on May 8, 1929, to interpose with him in behalf of a raise in the Senate 
of the rates in the House bill. At least, on leaving the White House 
he complained that the House rates were too low, saying: 

“The few raises that are in the bill fall short of meeting the require- 
ments, which the past seven years of Pennsylvania's industries show, 
along the lines indicated in the Republican platform adopted at Kansas 
City.” 

Though he reserved to himself the right to criticize the bill because 
the rates were, in his opinion, too low, he was unreservedly caustic in 
his comments on Republican Members of the Senate who thought them 
too high and exercised their right to attempt to revise them accordingly. 

Reference has been made to a written statement which Mr. Grundy 
was permitted to insert in the record. Having in the statement in- 
corporated tables exhibiting the wealth and industrial output of the 
State of Pennsylvania, as compared with that of other States, the in- 
come tax paid by it with a like comparison, the number of wage earners, 
its population, and other like statistics, he commented as follows: 

Perusal of the figures here submitted justify the statement that if 
the yolume of voice in the United States Senate were proportioned to 
population, productive power, or the total sum contributed toward the 
national upkeep, some of those States which are now most yocal would 
need amplifiers to make their whispers heard. The truth of the matter 
Is that such States as Arizona, South Dakota, Idaho, Mississippi, ete., 
do not pay enough toward the upkeep of the Government to cover the 
costs of collection, and States like Pennsylvania, hamstrung as they 
are by adverse legislation, support these backward Commonwealths and 
provide them with their good roads, their post offices, their river im- 
provements, and other Federal aid, figuratively, on a golden platter.“ 

Referring to the States mentioned in the foregoing amazing para- 
graph and the attitude of Representatives or some of the Representa- 
tives from them toward the tariff bill, he said: “Frankly, when you 
come to analyze what they mean to the national life of the country 
they haven't got any chips in the game at all,” and he continued, “if 
it was not for the unfortunate provision in the Constitution that gives 
each State two Senators—I say ‘unfortunate’ because it was a great 
compromise that got our Constitution through—they probably would 
not be heard at all.” Warming to his subject, he added: 

“If this was a problem that had to do with junior Red Cross work 
for backward States or something like that, they would have a right to 
get into that game, but when it comes to this great fundamental policy 
that has made this country what it is and has produced this great 
revenue, those seven States that have about 2.66 per cent of the taxes 
of this great country and put all of this holler against the States which 
pay about 64 per cent of the revenues of the country there is something 
wrong down here somewhere.” (Rec., Vol. II, p. 500.) 

He would not entirely silence the Senators from his “backward 
States,” but in his opinion “they should talk darned small.” He 
thought “the Senators from Georgia ought not to be putting up the 
roar that they do,” nor especially the Senators from Mississippi and 
“many others from these Western States as well.” 

Mr. Grundy was unable to submit any figures to support his asser- 
tion in the paragraph quoted from his statement that the States named 
“do not pay enough toward the upkeep of the Government to cover 
the cost of collection,” and the declaration is obviously absurd. It was 
refuted by figures from the Treasury. He was further obliged to admit 
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that there was no truth in the statement that States like Pennsylvania 
support what he denominated backward Commonwealths, “and provide 
them with good roads, their post offices, their river improyements, 
ete.” He had, however, a solution for the troubles of the wheat farmer, 
namely, that he reduce his production of wheat. 

The consumer does not figure at all in Mr. Grundy's views in respect 
to tariff legislation. They constitute, he says, a part of the 23,000,000 
who voted the Republican ticket in 1928, giving a mandate to revise 
the tariff, a mandate he construes to signify such a revision as the 
leaders of the party shall propose, to antagonize which is treason on 
the part of any other of its members, In view of his complaint that 
the rates in the pending bill are not high enough, one is prompted to 
speculate on whether his loyalty would withstand a downward revision 
should such a course be advocated or pursued by those same party 
leaders. 

It was nowhere revealed in the testimony of Mr, Grundy that either 
he or anyone on his force was in a situation to offer any enlightenment 
to Members of either House on any matters pertinent to the discussion 
of the tariff bill not available to them on application to the Tariff Com- 
mission and other branches of the Government. The inference is 
irresistible that it was believed by him and by those associated with 
him that by reason of the very substantial aid he had rendered as 
revenue raiser for political campaigns he would be able to influence the 
action of his party associates in the Congress. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to me for just one moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas further yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ALLEN. For what purpose, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas? I have been yielding a long time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, if the Senator objects, never 
mind, 

Mr. ALLEN. I will take only three minutes, I will say to the 
Senator from Arkansas. Then I will yield the floor to him, 

I desire to call attention to a remarkable statement that is 
made significant by the fact that it is the voluntary contribu- 
tion of 300 editors and publishers of rural newspapers in the 
State of Minnesota, It is headed: 


A STATEMENT TO CONGRESS BY EDITORS oF RURAL NEWSPAPERS IN 
MINNESOTA 


From personal acquaintance and contact with our farmer readers, 
it is our opinion that they want the tariff bill passed with as little 
delay as possible. 

They regard the early passage of the tariff bill, with its increased 
and comprehensive farm rates, as more important, from the stand- 
point of farm prosperity, than anything else Congress could do at 
this time. 

This belief of many Minnesota farmers is based on two things: 

First. The prospect for a larger American market for farm products, 
which will come through the operation of these new farm tariff rates. 

Second. An understanding of how this large and more stable market 
will fit into the prosperity program accompanying the new marketing 
Systems to be developed under the terms and with the assistance of 
the agricultural marketing act. 

These marketing systems, with their farmer control and their more 
direct consumer contacts, are calculated to give the farmers a larger 
share of what the consumers pay for farm products. Tariff protection 
will enlarge and stabilize the markets. This is the combination upon 
which Minnesota farmers believe their opportunity for permanent and 
dependable prosperity now really rests. 

Hence the widespread desire that the tariff bill be passed without 
unnecessary delay. 

We do not believe the tariff bill should now be held up indefinitely 
to slash the industrial rates of the 1922 law, as it will be delayed if 
there is an attempt to make indiscriminate changes. There would be 
delays not only in the Senate, but in the House, and especially in the 
conference committee. 

These delays would seriously affect the ‘constructive program of 
building farm prosperity on the foundation of larger markets and 
beiter handling systems to reach those markets. They would interfere, 
too, with President Hoover's wise emergency program for stimulating 
business and industrial activity. 

Aside from these considerations, however, we want industrial labor 
to be prosperous. The workers of the industrial centers are our best 
customers. We want them to be employed, busy, and able to buy. Any 
considerable unemployment would affect us almost as quickly as it would 
affect them. 

We know that the business structure of the country is based largely 
on tariff protection; that the structure has been in process of building 
for many years; and that business is adjusted to it. 

We have noted how industrial tariff slashing in times past has inva- 
riably brought depression and unemployment. We do not want that 


condition to recur, because many of our products are already danger- 
ously near saturation point as regards consumption, 
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We must increase the market demand for our products, and there is 
no better or more certain way to increase that demand than td safe- 
guard the prosperity of the country, especially those parts of the coun- 
try where demand is normally the greatest. 

In short, we are better off with good customers paying us higher 
prices for the products we sell every day and every week, even if we 
must forego slight reductions in the prices of what we much less often 
buy from them. 

We sincerely believe that the best interests of agriculture, not only in 
Minnesota but throughout the country, will be better served by the 
quick passage of the tariff bill with adequate farm rates. 


Mr. President, this is signed by more than 300 of the rural 
editors and publishers of the State of Minnesota; it is signed 
by half a dozen publishers in South Dakota and North Dakota, 
aud publishers in Jowa. It is their voluntary contribution, 
apparently. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sus yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ALLEN, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. I read this morning with a great deal of 
interest the advertisement that the Senator has just read. I 
hope the Senator will not stop with reading the address to Con- 
gress but that he will include, or at least have printed, the 
names of the publishers and the newspapers that it is said are 
signing this appeal, and have paid for the advertisement that 
the Senator has just read. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
it is my intention to do that very thing. Here is a map show- 
ing the districts from which these editors come; here is a 
summary of their combined circulation, which amounts to 
nearly 500,000; and here is a list of the signers. I will ask to 
have it all included in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the list 
of signers and summary of circulation will be printed in the 
Record. The map will be printed in the Recorp if permitted 
by the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know about the map, Mr. President. 
That is not important, 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to see about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The map can not be printed without spe- 
cial authority. , e f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The map can not be printed 
without action of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

The matter referred to is as follows : 


MINNESOTA CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


Minnesota newspapers which signed the accompanying statement are 
represented by dots on the above map [not printed]. Several news- 
papers from the adjoining Dakota also signed, Due to lack of time it 
was impossible to reach all the editors in this territory, and many 
more would have signed if given the opportunity. The circulation of 
these newspapers totals 495,350, with approximately a million and a 
half readers. 

MINNESOTA 


Ada Index, R. D. Pfund, publisher. 

Aitkin Republican, A, L. Hamilton, publisher. 
Albert Lea Tribune, Burt May, publisher. 
Alexandria Citizen-News, Kinney & Son, publishers. 
Amboy Herald, H. L. Burdick, publisher. 

Anoka Herald, Roe Chase, publisher, 

Argyle Banner, P. W. Kemp, publisher. 

Atwater Republican-Press, G. E. Johnson, publisher. 
Austin Herald, H. E. Rasmussen, publisher. 

Battle Lake Review, Edith W. Tiller, publisher, 
Becker Herald, L. S. E. Wright, publisher. 

Belgrade Tribune, Ed Vig, publisher. 

Bemidji Pioneer, H. Z. Mitchell, publisher. 

Bertha Herald, D. E. Cuppernull, publisher, 
Blackduck American, E. L. and W. L. Oberg, publishers. 
Blooming Prairie Times, Geraldine Rasmussen, publisher. 
Brainerd Tribune, George E. Erickson, publisher. 
Browerville Blade, C. M. Sutton, publisher. 
Cambridge North Star, Carlson Bros., publishers. 
Canby News, M. W. Trussell, publisher. 

Cannon Falls Beacon, Erickson & Lewis, publishers. 
Carlton Vidette, W. H. Hassing, publisher. 

Clara City Herald, C. Burges, publisher. 

Clarissa Independent, George A. Etzell, publisher. 
Clearbrook Leader, S. C. Sheets, publisher. 

Cloquet Pine Knot, Orlo B. Elfes, publisher. 
Coleraine Iron News, L. D. Lammon, publisher. 
Dassel Dispatch, 8. R. Perl, publisher, 

Deer Creek Mirror, S. M. Rector, publisher. 
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Deerwood Enterprise, A. J. Crone, publisher. 

Delano Bagle, C. J. Buckley, publisher. 

Detroit Lakes Record, Lou Benshoof, publisher. 
Duluth Advertiser, George Jenson, publisher. 

Duluth Stockman and Dairy Farmer, W. H. MeGenty, publisher, 
Eagle Bend News, W. E, Hutchinson, publisher. 

Elk River Star-News, L. A. Dare, publisher. 
Ellendale Eagle, C. R. Campbell, publisher. 

Elysian Enterprise, W. K. Wilcox, publisher. 
Emmons Leader, M. Aasgaard, jr., publisher. 
Evansville Enterprise, Basil Gordon, publisher. 
Eveleth Clarion, Grove Wills, publisher. 

Fairfax Standard, E. R. Sheer, publisher, 

Faribault News, Mrs. Howard Bratton, publisher. 
Frazee Press, 8. J. Huntley, publisher. 

Gary Graphic, Lewis Garden, publisher. 

Gaylord Hub, Charles Wallin, publisher. 

Glenwood Herald, B. K. Savre, publisher, 

Gonvick Banner, W. W. Jones, publisher. 

Goodhue Tribune, L. E. Cook, publisher. 

Good Thunder Herald, Carl E. Young, publisher. 
Grand Rapids Herald-Review, L. A. Rossman, publisher. 
Grey Eagle Gazette, M. J. Walburn, publisher. 
Hancock Record, E. J. Bahe, publisher. 

Hastings Gazette, S. W. Isham, publisher. 

Heron Lake News, V. E. Joslin, publisher. 

Hewitt Banner, H. L. McChesney, publisher. 

Hibbing Tribune, R. W. Hitchcock, publisher. 
Hutchinson Press, Iver J. Iverson, publisher. 
International Falls Journal, C. J. Chilgren, publisher. 
Itasca Farmer, L. D. Lammon, publisher. 

Ivanhoe Times, W. N. Johnson, publisher. 

Kasson Republican, Nottage Bros., publishers. 
Keewatin Chronicle, L. A. Rossman, publisher. 

Lake Crystal Tribune, Palmer Gilbertson, publisher. 
Lakefield Standard, H. J. Hayden, publisher. 

Lake Park Journal, Walter A. Willis, publisher, 
Lake Wilson Pilot, Forrest & Smith, publishers. 

Le Sueur News-Herald, Carl Eastwood, publisher. 
Little Falls Transcript, Ed. M. LaFond, publisher. 
Little Forks Times, J. L. Albertson, publisher, 

Long Prairie Leader, Rudolph Lee, publisher. 
Mahnomen Pioneer, H. P. Phillips, publisher. 
Mapleton Enterprise, H. C. Hotaling, publisher. 
Melrose Beacon, C. W. Carlson, publisher. 

Menahga Messenger, E. O. Qualey, publisher, 
Montgomery Messenger, Jerry and Peter J. Kochen, publishers. 
Monticello Times, C. A. French, publisher. 

Moose Lake Star Gazette, G. W. Rydeen, publisher, 
Morris Tribune, J. C. Morrison, publisher. 

Motley Mercury, Rolley R. Hull, publisher. 
Newfolden Review, John P. Mattson, publisher. 
Northfield News, Herman Roe, publisher. 

Osakis Review, C. H. Bronson, publisher. 

Owatonna Journal-Chronicle, E. K. Whiting, 1 
Parkers Prairie Independent, R. S. Meyers, publisher. 
Park Rapids Enterprise, Haradon & Rogers, publishers. 
Pelican Rapids Press, E. L. Peterson, publisher. 
Pollock’s Newspaper Notes, Robert L. Pollock, publisher. 
Raymond News, H. Giesecke, publisher. 

Red Wing Republican, Jens K. Grondahl, publisher. 
Redwood Falls Gazette, B. E. Marsh, publisher, 
Rochester Post-Bulletin, Glenn S. Witherstine, publisher. 
St. James Plaindealer, J. H. Curtis, publisher. 
Sandstone Courier, C. W. Colby, publisher. 

Sauk Center Herald, Asa M. Wallace, publisher. 
Sauk Rapids Sentinel, Ed Vandersluis, publisher. 
Sebeka Review, M. E. Isherwood, publisher. 
Shakopee Argus-Tribune, W. F. Duffy, publisher, 
Slayton Herald, J. V. Weber, publisher. 

Sleepy Eye Progressive, A. O. Wensberg, publisher. 
Spring Grove Herald, M. O. Onsgard, publisher. 
Spring Valley Tribune, George Van Rhee, publisher. 
Stillwater Gazette, W. E. Easton, publisher. 

Thief River Falls Times, W. E. Dahlquist, publisher. 
Truman Tribune, Theo. C. Radde, publisher. 

Twin Valley Times, R. A. Lee, publisher. 

Two Harbors Chronicle, C, M. Hillman, publisher, 
Underwood Independent, Cecil E. Nelson, publisher. 
Upsala News-Tribune, H. R. Dicks, publisher. 
Verndale Sun, Lewis A. Bradford, publisher. 

Vernon Center News, H. L. Burdick, publisher. 
Villard Grit, H. E. West, publisher. 

Virginia Enterprise, Elbridge Smith, publisher. 
Wadena Pioneer-Journal, A. R. Lemke, publisher, 
Warren Sheaf, J. P. Mattson, publisher, 

Warroad Pioneer, A. E. McDonald, publisher, 


Waseca Journal, Don Brown, publisher. 

Waterville Advance, S. H. Farrington, publisher. 
West Concord Enterprise, L. W. Smith, publisher. 
Windom Citizen, D. L. Keith, publisher. 

Windom Reporter, George F. Warren, publisher. 
Winona Republican-Herald, H. G. White, publisher. 
Winsted Journal, Paul F. Wolf, publisher. 
Winthrop News, C. C. Eaton, publisher. 
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Lake Mills (Iowa) Graphic, M. A. Aasgaard, sr., publisher. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo Forum, Norman B. Black, publisher. 
Minot News, H. 8. Davies, publisher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brookings (S. Dak.) Register, Paul Dutcher. 
Huron (S. Dak.) Huronite, Charles H. J. Mitchell, publisher, 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, Edward I. F. Lusk, publisher. 
Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and Dakotan, W. C. Lusk, publisher. 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS 


Duluth Herald, M. F. Hanson, publisher. 

Duluth News-Tribune, M. F. Hanson, publisher. 

Minneapolis Journal, Carl W. Jones, publisher, 

This statement paid for entirely by the above northwest newspapers. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Kansas has kindly agreed 
to put in the names of the publishers and the names of the news- 
papers that back this statement and have paid for it. I want 
the farmers of Minnesota to know what their so-called country 
newspapers, which are pretending to be friends of the farmers, 
are really signing, what they are paying for in the way of 
propaganda. I hope that the lobby committee will send for 
some of these men and ascertain how much they are paying, 
ie solicited the payments, and how all this has been brought 
about, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator 
from Nebraska has just stated, I am told that these editors 
and publishers, in common agreement, after a conference upon 
the subject to which they have called our attention so ably, 
themselves paid for this advertisement. I am very glad indeed 
to second the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska that 
these country editors, who have had the temerity to give us 
advice about the need of hurrying up, be made the subject of 
a congressional investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, and Mr. CARA- 
WAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be very opportune, coming in the 
Reconp following the testimony of Mr. Grundy, who has just 
said that the fellows who are backing this tariff and who are 
opposed to a decrease in any existing tariff, as these so-culled 
country editors are—— 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask the Senator what he means by 
“so called ” ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Grundy says, “We bought the election and 
paid for it, and we are entitled to get what we paid for.” 

Mr. ALLEN. In order that the Senator may make himself 
clear, I ask him what be means by “these so-called country 
editors“? 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean just what I say. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does he mean that they are miscalled? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know any of them; I have not looked 
the list over to-day. I said “so called.” Perhaps they are 
rightly called, possibly wrongly called. At least they are with 
Grundy and the people who are advocating relief for farmers. 
They are in the same boat, asking the same things. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I say that they are with a 
very large section of this country that would like to see us pro- 
ceed to pass a tariff bill, that would like to see the United States 
Senate join with the other influences in this country that are 
cooperating with the President of the United States to secure 
stabilization in a time of need. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Iam prompted to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
why he should get agitated over this matter, because this decla- 
ration comes from one of those backward States which are not 
entitled to representation in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Unless some one else wishes to ask me a ques- 
tion, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to say, in connec- 
tion with the report of the committee on the activities of Mr. 
Grundy, that Mr. Grundy himself is quoted in to-day's paper as 
stating modestly that he is undecided whether he will accept 
a seat in this body or not, which it is forecast will be offered 
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him by the Governor of Pennsylvania. I want to correct that 
last statement; not by the Governor of Pennsylvania but by 
Grundy and the others who bought and paid for the office the 
Governor of Pennsylvania now occupies. Whenever they make 
up their minds, whether it is wise or otherwise for Mr. Grundy 
to be named, he will speak, but in the meantime he seizes upon 
the occasion, when for a little time he is in the public eye to 
the extent that he can procure himself to be quoted, to assail 
some of us who were opposed to the seating of Mr. Vare. 

Following the example and lead of the patriotic and wise 
mayor of Philadelphia, who scornfully said that women were not 
paid for their political activities in Pennsylvania because they 
were not worth it, he referred to the Senator from Nebraska 
and myself as being feminine. He seems to think that carries 
with it an unanswerable charge of inferiority, and that all 
right-thinking people like himself and the mayor of Philadel- 
phia will join in the approval which it is presumed will be 
given for placing us in such an ignominious position. 

Mr, President, the governor occupies the same position among 
men and many politicians and other governors that is the title 
of the second book a young lady wrote, the first book being en- 
titled “The Bad Girl.“ Everybody remembers the title of the 
second book, and that aptly describes the position of the man 
who for a little time, by the money of Grundy and others, is 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHALL. For over a year now some mysterious 
financial interest has been purchasing the controlling interest 
in rural newspapers throughout the State of Minnesota and 
we have had ample evidence through the recent Federal Trade 
Commission's investigations that they have been doing the 
same in other States. In every county in my State these 
agents have been at work. Their plan is to secure the control 
of the paper and leave the editor in charge as a camouflage to 
its readers, Ordinarily the paper is to go along as usual but 
when the time comes that they want something especially, the 
mysterious influence takes charge of the policy of the paper. I 
understand that such interests have secured a couple of hundred 
of such papers in my State. It may have even reached 300. 

I do not know that the great majority of the papers herein 
mentioned have been diligent in serving the Backus machine, 
which in Minnesota would compare with the Grundy machine in 
Pennsylvania, but I do know that a majority of these papers 
are constantly misrepresenting Senator Snirsrrap and me and 
our votes in this Senate and are in harmony with the Grundy 
theory that any change would be preferable to the western 
Senator who fights for agriculture. 

I know of this movement to secure the rural press of my 
State for eastern financial interests to use as a club of public 
opinion upon the representatives of that State. 

Perhaps it would be well to bear in mind the Grundy theory 
of fighting and belittling western Republican Senators who in- 
sist on a place in the sun for agriculture and are desirous of 
equality of protection for agriculture with industry. That is 
nothing for anyone to get frightened about. Just the same kind 
of a square deal for agriculture as industry has had for many 
years. Just keeping the Republican platform promises. West- 
ern Senators, even if they must, as Grundy puts it, talk 
“darned small” surely know eastern propaganda whether they 
see it in papers printed in the West or in the East, in the 
North or in the South, and the mere fact that such propaganda 
is printed in a western paper may not relieve it from the 
imputation that it was written in the East. 

The article is self-explanatory and needs no comment on my 
part as to its classification but I thought if the Senate knew of 
the eastern newspaper-buying movement in my State it might 
find food for serious thought and it might be well for the lobby 
investigation committee, headed by Senator Caraway, to take 
note of this advertisement and probe a little to find the source 
of its payment. 

I do know that it is from quotations of the majority of this 
list of newspapers that the Minneapolis Journal keeps con- 
stantly before its larger circle of readers any false disparaging 
vomment concerning me in the furtherance of the Backus can- 
didate for the Republican nomination to the Senate next June 
and if you will look at the bottom of this list, to be inserted 
in the Record by Senator ALTEN, you wiil see the name of the 
paper that is also at the bottom of this eastern advertising 
propaganda. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, notwithstanding what has 
been said about Minnesota and Minnesota newspapers, I venture 
to offer for the Recorp an editorial which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Tribune, entitled “The Farmer as a Consumer.” 
I ask to have that inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Saturday, November 30, 19291 
THe Farmer as a CONSUMER 


In a statement just issued at Chicago, Sam H. Thompson, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, for the moment turns the 
spotlight upon the importance of the farmer as a consumer, 

This is a matter too frequently overlooked by all those seeking solu- 
tion of economic problems now receiving widespread attention. The 
viewpoint adopted too often considers the farmer as one interested 
wholly in selling and only secondarily in buying. 

Home from the conference of farm leaders with President Hoover, 
where agriculture pledged its aid to the proposed program for speeding 
up industry and public improvements, Mr. Thompson points out: 

That there is a return of confidence and of buying power in rural 
America as a result of the manifest intent of the Government to ex- 
tend the protective system to agriculture and to fulfill the home-market 
pledge. 

That the farmers of rural America are ready to buy 150,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, when they can afford it, to catch up with the repairs 
needed in buildings alone, and that this is more than four times the 
annual production of lumber in the United States. 

That 5,000,000 farmers barred from access to markets, and the mer- 
chants who serve them when unimproved roads are impassable, are 
ready to authorize expenditures, when they can afford them, to expand 
and improve secondary roads reaching from farms to markets. 

That this project will have an immediate reaction in the automo- 
bile industry reflected in sales of motor cars, and a subsequent reaction 
meaning the employment of more men in the automotive manufacturing 
industry, 

That prosperity for the farmer will mean also a decided reaction in 
the farm-implement manufacturing industry, with results identical with 
those in the automobile industry, 

Mr. Thompson might have gone much further with full warrant of 
facts. For it is true the farmer will buy more radios, more pianos, 
more electric-lighting plants, more plumbing, washing machines, more 
rugs, clocks, furniture, clothing, more of the comforts that go to create 
the American standard of living when he is able, and that the pro- 
ducing manufacturing industries for all these commodities will be 
correspondingly benefited. 

There is no more hopeful feature of the program being worked out 
for agricultural rehabilitation than that indicated in increasing the 
buying power of the farmer and its inevitable effect upon the interest 
of industry. 

And outstanding in this situation is the fact that a billion-dollar 
home market now denied the farmer by the tariff when given him will 
permit him to spend money at home which now goes abroad, and to 
improve his capacity as a consumer. 

Agriculture in its current undertakings does not seek to penalize 
industry. It is not so shortsighted. It is too fully cognizant of the 
mutual interest involved. 

The economic facts as they are being developed clearly point the 
way to increase home consumption of home-manufactured goods, and 
irrevocably fix the mutual interest of industry and agriculture under 
the American standard of living. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, while these interesting ar- 
ticles are being placed in the Recorp and the discussion is re- 
volving around certain gentlemen who are being considered for 
the Senate, I am just wondering why some one on the other 
side of the aisle does not have read some of the articles that 
are appearing in the press touching the conspiracy to have a 
former President of the United States and a former Presiding 
Officer of this body run for the Senate in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of course, we read and hear much about the anxiety of the 
President of the United States touching opposition within his 
own party to a renomination three years hence. We hear it 
said that Mr. Dwight Morrow was sent down to Mexico in 
order to destroy his chances for the Republican nomination. 
Then we read that certain leaders of the Republican Party put 
their heads together, and it is planned to send Mr. Morrow to 
the Senate and bury his hopes and aspirations in this august 
body. 

The other gentleman who looms up as a probable candidate 
against the present President of the United States for renomi- 
nation is the distinguished ex-President, Calvin Coolidge, It 
was an interesting article that appeared in the morning papers— 
I shall not detain the Senate by having it read—telling how, 
when the ex-President came to Washington on his last visit, and 
was seen by the correspondents of the press and gave a very 
interesting interview, Mr. Hoover was a little bit perturbed 
and afraid that his predecessor might grab the front page head- 
lines, and one of the numerous secretaries to the President de- 
vised the scheme to have President Hoover give out a more sen- 
sational statement touching the cruiser construction program 
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and thereby stole the front page position from President 
Coolidge. 

Now. we see the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gitterr], a man of long and distinguished service not only 
in this body but in the House of Representatives as a Member 
and as Speaker of the House, stepping aside in order to open 
the way for the ex-President to be nominated for the Senate. 

Those who are close to Mr, Hoover, it is said, are behind this 
movement to get an ex-Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Fuller, 
out of the way, so that President Coolidge can come and bury 
his hopes and aspirations in this august body. 

I venture to give a little suggestion to ex-President Coolidge, 
because I like him personally, and I admire many things he did 
while President of the United States. He should not take that 
nomination for the Senate. I look into the faces of distin- 
guished gentlemen over on the other side whose presidential 
aspirations have been nipped in the bud, not once but several 
times, because they happened to be Members of the United 
States Senate. This is a fine burial ground for presidential 
aspirations. 

Even though the ex-President of the United States may have 
shone with great brilliancy in the White House, because of his 
quiet demeanor and his ability to remain silent when all public 
questions arose, and because, too, of the very exigencies of the 
times when we had to have tax reduction in this counfry, be- 
cause of the sale of surplus war materials and postwar pros- 
perity, and he received the credit for the tax-reduction pro- 
gram and stamped himself in the country as a great economist 
and a very able President, I advise him not to come to the 
Senate and bury himself in this body. He will not shine here 
as he did in the White House. 

We remember him here as Vice President of the United 
States. When his history shall have been written little will be 
said about his qualifications as a Presiding Officer. In this body 
he will just have to take a back seat and his star will soon set. 
By running for the Senate he will merely play into the hands 
of the President and the President’s friends. 

I have too much respect for former President Coolidge to 
believe that he is going to fall for this subtle plan inaugurated 
by the very adroit politicians within the Republican Party who 
are very close to President Hoover. I have too much confidence 
in his good political judgment to think that he is going to accept 
a place in the Senate of the United States and by so doing bury 
himself and his presidential aspirations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, perhaps a 
word before I proceed to speak on the pending tariff bill would 
not be amiss in view of what has been said by the Senator from 
Mississippi. I want my friend from Mississippi to cease any 
further solicitude or alarm as to what may happen to former 
President Coolidge if he should become a candidate for the 
Senate and should undertake to be elected a Member of this 
distinguished body. I assure him that the Democracy of Mas- 
sachusetts will take care of any candidate nominated by the 
Republican Party, and that I shall have the privilege and satis- 
faction of having a Democratic colleague in the Senate after the 
next election. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. BLAlxn to the amendment of the Committee 
on Finance. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 172, line 23, 
to strike out “noils, 21 cents” and insert “noils, carbonized, 
80 cents per pound.” 

The amendment to the amendment was, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out “30” and insert “ 22.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] to the amendment of the committee, on 
page 172, line 23, to strike out “30” and insert “22.” On that 
question the Senator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the consideration of some facts 
in connection with the duty on wool rags. When we get into 
tariff discussions we are very likely to lose sight of facts. 
Local influences and prejudices from one group of producers 
sway our judgment and we forget the facts. I hope in the 
few moments I am privileged to address the Senate to present 
some undisputed facts in regard to the proposal to increase 
the duty upon wool rags, 

The first question I want to put to my fellow Senators is, 
Who is asking for this increased duty? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can answer the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not now. Is it the wool-rag 
picker? There are wool-rag pickers in America, a good many of 
them. No; it is not he. Is it the wool manufacturer? No. Is 
it the consumer of wool? No. Is it the woolgrower? Yes. 
The first fact therefore is that the petitioners for this unusually 
high and excessive duty on wool rags are the domestic wool- 
growers. 

To make out a claim for an increased protective tariff duty 
some evidence ought to be presented here, first, as to whether or 
not the domestic industry is being injured, its production les- 
sened, the value of its product decreased in price by reason of 
an increasing volume of imports; and, secondly, there ought to 
be some evidence presented that by reason of the entrance into 
this country of imported products that are taking the place of 
the domestic products, the domestic industry is becoming finan- 
cially injured and threatened with destruction by being unable 
to produce here at a price less than, or at least equal to, the 
cot es the comparable imported product plus the tariff duty 
evi 

Where is the evidence here that since 1922, when we last 
adjusted these duties, there has been any increase in the im- 
ports of woolen rags into this country? Where is the evidence 
here that the imports of woolen rags have had a tendency to 
injure financially the woolgrowers of the country? 

Before answering these questions I digress to call attention 
to the different grades or classes of wool with which we are 
dealing in this schedule. First, I want to remind Senators 
that there is imported into this country virgin wool used for 
clothing purposes. Secondly, there is imported into this coun- 
try carpet wool, another type of virgin wool. Thirdly, there 
are imported into this country wool rags. Fourthly, there is 
produced in this country virgin wool. Fifthly, there are pro- 
duced in this country wool rags. 

Let us consider the prices of these grades of wool. Virgin 
wool imported into this country is valued, when the wool is of 
a character to be used in the making of woolen clothing, at 
53.1 cents a pound. That is the average value of that class of 
imported wool. Combing wool used in making worsteds, which 
are a higher class of wool fabrics, is valued at 67.4 cents a 
pound. Carpet wool, which comes in free, averages 30.2 cents a 
pound in value. Wool rags which are imported bear an ayerage 
valuation of 29 cents per pound. Exported domestic wool rags 
are valued at an average of 8 cents per pound. No one can suc- 
cessfully dispute these prices or classes of wool used in the 
manufacturing of wool fabrics. 

Now if these figures mean anything, they mean that these 
grades or classes of wool serve different purposes and make 
different priced fabrics, different grades of clothing, different 
grades of blankets, different grades of socks, and different 
grades of sweaters, and are on the market at different prices. 

What is behind this proposal to increase this duty? It is 
sought by the woolgrowers to take away from the American 
consumers the woo] fabrics made from wool rags which average 
at a price of 28 or 29 cents per pound and substitute virgin 
wool which competes with imported wool where the average 
yalue is 60 to 80 cents per pound. Mark you, the woolgrower 
is looking in the direction of substituting virgin wool for im- 
ported wool rags. Otherwise he has no case here and he can 
get no benefit by this increased duty. He is not trying to help 
the domestic wool-rag dealers. He boldly seeks to shut out 
imported wool rags and force those manufacturers who make 
low-priced wool fabrics from wool rags to use high-priced 
virgin wool. 

Mr. President, I invite the woolgrowers to look in another 
direction—namely, in the direction of wool rags domestically 
produced at 8 cents a pound. Fortunately I have here in the 
Senate to-day two blankets, one made from inexpensive domestic 
rags and another blanket made from imported rags which, as 
I said, average to cost about 29 cents a pound. I ask every 
Senator here before they vote upon this duty to feel both of 
these blankets. ‘The one which I now hold in my hand is made 
from the imported rags, fine in texture, good appearing, and in 
eyery way suitable for the purpose of giving warmth, Here I 
display another blanket, coarse, heavy, lacking in the fineness 
of the previous one, and this one is made from domestic rags. 
A third blanket which I now display is made of all wool, selling 
at about $10. 

The domestic rag-made blanket sells at $3, the imported rag- 
made blanket at $4.50, and the virgin-wool blanket at $10. 
These are about the lowest priced blankets of their type that 
could be obtained. What is the proposition? 
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Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator has not given—— 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Wait a moment, please. 
Placing this embargo duty upon the imported wool rags, the 
result would be that the American public would be obliged 
either to turn to the $10 virgin-wool blanket or take as a sub- 
stitute the $3 blanket made from domestic wool rags, which 
are inferior and not nearly es valuable or as useful or as 
good as the imported wool rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; if the Senator please. 
The other day I was interrupted so much that my speech was 
disconnected, I am trying to develop the facts in this issue 
and I prefer to proceed uninterrupted. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the weights of the blankets are not the 
same by any manner of means, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is true, as the 
Senator calls my attention to the fact, that the first two blankets 
referred to are of the same weight and of the same type, one 
being made from domestically produced wool rags and the 
other from imported wool rags. But here is another blanket 
of the same weight as the blanket made from the virgin wool. 
This blanket is made from the imported rags and sells for 
$5, while the blanket made from virgin wool sells at about $10. 

The same story runs through the exhibit which I have here 
of suits of clothes and overcoats. The weight is the same in 
a suit or overcoat where the virgin wool is used, of course; but 
the price of the virgin wool is in excess of that of the wool rags. 

Why are the imported rags better than the domestic rags? 
That is a fair question. 

The reason for the importation of rags into this country is 
because they are of such a nature as are not produced in quan- 
tity in this country. 

The rags that we import consist mostly of old and new knit 
rags such as sweaters, jackets, stockings, and underwear. The 
production of this type of rag in this country is very limited as 
we consume principally cotton, rayon and silk underwear, stock- 
ings, and socks. 

The rags which we export are mostly discarded and worn-out 
clothing of which we produce an abundance in this country. 
The rags we exported last year averaged in price approximately 
8 cents per pound, while the rags that we imported averaged in 
price approximately 29 cents per pound. 

The difference between the price of rags imported and ex- 
ported is accounted for in that the rags exported will not com- 
pare either as to quality or staple with the rags imported, 
they being of a far superior type. 

So we are able to get from Europe, from England particu- 
larly, these fine, high-class woolen rags from discarded woolen 
clothing of one kind or another. 

In this country the only rags we have are obtained from dis- 
carded clothing, the wool in which is mixed with cotton and 
other fabrics, and because of the close weave it is more diffi- 
cult and more costly to extract the pure wool from the American 
clothing. We import woolen rags for the purpose of supplying 
our people with better clothing and blankets than can be made 
from domestic rags, but not so good as can be made from 
virgin wool. We export domestic rags in great volume; indeed, 
our exports of woolen rags average about 15,000,000 pounds a 
year, while our imports of woolen rags are about 20,000,000 
pounds a year. 

The woolgrower contends and expects that the result of 
increasing the duty upon wool rags will be to stop wool rags 
coming into the country and the public will be driven into 
buying virgin wool for their clothing and their blankets, losing 
sight of the fact that the poor must have cheap clothing, and 
that they are not obliged or compelled to buy clothing made of 
virgin wool. So the effect of the increased duty will be to stop 
the exporting of domestic cheap rags and to substitute for the 
shoddy clothing of to-day the miserable coarse clothing that 
will be made from domestic rags, such as is exemplified in this 
blanket [exhibiting] which is made of domestic rags. 

This proposition is very closely akin to the suggestion made 
in the early days of the consideration of the pending tariff bill, 
that we should put a tariff duty upon bananas in order to 
compel people to eat apples instead of bananas. It is proposed 
in this instance to impose a tariff duty upon wool rags which 
are not produced here, but which are used to help expand and 
develop the woolgrowers’ business, because in fabricating these 
rags wool is interwoven, and so long as the rag business is 
prosperous there is a demand for more and more of the raw 
wool produced in this country. 

I repeat, the result is not going to be what the proponents of 
the duty on wool rags claim. The result of this duty, if levied, 
will be to take away from the great middle classes of the 
country a kind of clothing that is cheaper than that made from 
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all wool, and compel them to purchase inferior clothing. I 
frankly say that I do not think the result of the imposition of 
this duty will be always td increase prices of clothing. If the 
manufacturer should continue to make the same grade of suit 
and the same grade of blanket there would be an increase in 
prices; but he is not going to do that. The public demands a 
$22.50 suit; the public demands a $5 blanket; and what is going 
to happen will be that domestic rags will take the place of 
imported rags; cheap 8-cent rags will take the place of 28-cent 
rags; and the poor, who always get the worst end of every 
deal, are to be forced by the action of the Congress of the 
United States into using cheaper and inferior clothing, which 
lacks the warmth and the appearance of the clothing they have 
been able to get from imported wool rags. Inferior substitutes 
will take the place of these superior wool rags. 

There is a tremendous span in the prices of wool rags. I said 
the average price of imported wool rags is 28 or 29 cents. The 
price of some grades of wool rags is as high as is the price of 
raw wool—75 or eyen 80 cents a pound. Not many of them are 
so high, but they go almost up to that price and correspond- 
ingly down to a few cents a pound. So the result of the levying 
of this duty will be that the inferior and the cheaper foreign 
wool rags will be brought over here, and the higher class, the 
better wool rags, will be kept in Europe and will not come here 
if this duty shall be imposed upon them. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The motive in this instance is 
to substitute virgin wool for wool rags; the motive is to take 
from the public of America a class of wool material used in 
making cheap and serviceable clothing which they now enjoy. 
It would only be a short step to provide an embargo tariff duty 
upon silk or rayon or cotton that would attempt to compel the 
American public, instead of usfng other textiles in their cloth- 
ing, to use woolen clothing. 

With these facts before us let me present a few questions. 
Have the imports of wool since 1922 increased? The answer 
is they have not substantially increased. In 1922 there was a 
very substantial increase in wool importations, because the 
duty was increased at that time; the proposed increase had 
been pending here for months and a good deal of wool came 
in, anticipating a change of duty, for storage purposes; but 
there has been an appreciable decline during the years since 
then in the importation of virgin wool. Not only that, but 
there has been an appreciable tendency toward a decline in the 
importation of wool rags. 

Se we have not the situation of an industry in this country 
knocking at our doors asking for a readjustment of tariff duties, 
because, lo and behold, a constant stream of imports since the 
last tariff readjustment has been flowing into the country. 
That fact can not be disputed. There is no case here of in- 
creased importations ; on the contrary, there has been a decrease, 
There is no case of increased rag importations, for in fact there 
has been a substantial decrease, and wool rags for clothing are 
becoming scarcer in Europe. The figures are all in the record. 

How about the financial condition of the woolgrowers’ in- 
dustry? The woolgrower can not produce evidence that the 
situation has changed so as to threaten his being deprived 
of the domestic market. Until the past year it has been 
generally conceded that the woolgrower has been fairly prosper- 
ous; that he has been benefited by the increased duty that was 
levied in 1922; that he is among the most prosperous of the 
various farm groups. That is the case. As to him there is 
no serious depression, no serious loss, no such picture of condi- 
tions as other groups in the farming or manufacturing industry 
have been able to present. There has been no flood of im- 
ports robbing him of the domestic market. 

I inquire what is the condition of the manufacturing indus- 
tries dependent upon wool, and what is the condition of the 
consumers of the country who must bear the increased price 
which will result if this increased duty shall be levied? 

In the last seven years the woolen industry has declined— 
and in making that statement I refer to all the branches of the 
industry, including both the woolen and worsted—substantially 
20 per cent in earnings, in wages paid, and in production, the 
figures varying from 18 per cent to 21 per cent. Is this industry 
in a position to have the cost of its raw products increased in 
view of its present depressed condition? Is it the time to in- 
crease the rent upon a storekeeper when he is on the verge of 
bankruptcy? Is this the time to increase the price of the raw 
product of an industry which is struggling for its very life? Is 
this the time to increase unemployment? 

Mark you, Mr. President, there are two industries affected— 
the worsted industry and the woolen industry. If the effort 
made here to increase the duty upon wool rags should succeed, 
it would injure seriously the woolen industry and tend to help 
the worsted industry, which uses not rags but new wool only. 
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The woolen industry is one of the most picturesque indus- 
tries in the United States; it is an industry that can not help 
but appeal to our sympathies. There are 500 plants engaged in 
the woolen industry, using in part imported wool rags and em- 
ploying 65,000 people. These organizations are small units and 
employ but few hands apiece. Along the Blackstone River, 
which rises in central Massachusetts and flows down into Nar- 
ragansett Bay, near Providence, right by the home of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr], there are 
more factories and mills in that stretch of 40 miles than on any 
other stream in the world. There is searcely a foot of that 
stream that has not been converted by the construction of dams 
into a place for the storage of water for power purposes, 

On that stream are dozens of these little factories, making 
the cloth that goes into the Glothing and the blankets of the 
poor by the use of wool rags, and in that valley several thou- 
sands of hands are threatened with destruction if the effort 
here succeeds. To do what? Not merely to increase the burden 
on this industry, not to increase its raw product, so much as 
to force it out of business and make it abandon one type of 
business for another; to make these factories close and turn 
over their business to the worsted manufacturers, who are in 
larger units and who by reason of their consolidations haye 
somewhat reduced competition. If this is not the purpose of 
the advocates of this duty on wool rags, then it is to force the 
woolen manufacturers to make a very much inferior shoddy 
clothing from the almost worthless domestic rags used now for 
making paper and felt roofing. 

Is there any voice here to be raised to say, “ What about 
the 65,000 working men and women in these factories? What 
about the small manufacturer who has invested his all in these 
little woolen mills, who by his genius and industry has built up 
a little business for himself in the making of clothing from 
wool rags?” Are we to think only of a group of woolgrowers 
and the possibility, the remote probability, of those woolgrowers 
being able by an embargo tariff law to force the poor to buy 
new wool only? 

Mr. President, in clothing made of wool quality is of the 
essence of the whole tariff problem. This is because the 
cutting-up trade buys at a fixed price. The cutting-up clothing 
manufacturer says to the cloth manufacturer, “I will pay you 
so much per yard and no more, and I expect the best quality 
possible for that price or my contracts in the future will go to 
somebody else?’ 

Thereupon the cloth manufacturer, with an eye both on his 
necessary profit and on keeping the business, puts 50 per cent 
of virgin wool into the fabric because the long staple of virgin 
wool gives wearing quality and appearance to the clothes made 
out of his cloth. 

But virgin wool is dear and he can afford to put as much 
as 50 per cent of it into the cloth, at a fixed sales price for the 
cloth, only because wool rags are cheap—worth, say, about one- 
third as much per pound as the virgin wool. 

Now, then, if the cost of wool rags should be materially in- 
creased, but still cost the cloth manufacturer less than virgin 
wool costs him, he will decrease the proportion of virgin wool 
and increase the proportion of yarn made from wool rags. 

So, in the end, what will happen will be that, with respect 
to this branch of trade, there will be less virgin wool used than 
before (and the wool raiser will not be benefited at all) and 
there will be less wearing quality in the clothes made from the 
cloth thus artificially forced into a lower-quality channel. 

This increased duty on wool rags should be entitled “An 
act to cause the middle classes of the American public, including 
farmers, to be shabbily dressed.” 

Senators, this is unfair dealing. It can not be justified. The 
poor can not become rich overnight. There is no immediate 
prospect in America that the earning power of the American 
working man and woman is going to increase so rapidly that he 
can turn from a shoddy suit of clothes to a virgin-wool suit of 
clothes. Indeed, it is certain that he will have to turn to the 
domestic shoddy or rags and get a poorer and inferior quality 
and pay the same price he now pays for higher-grade shoddy 
elotbing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harri in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply desire to ask the Senator if it is not 
a fact that the principal raw material of these woolen mills 
is rags imported into this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Undoubtedly; it is their all. 
Of course with the rags they do use some fleece wool in making 
clothing. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana, The statement is rather general. 
Can the Senator give us any facts? What is the total amount 
of wool rags used by the woolen mills of the State of Massachu- 
setts, and what is the total amount of virgin wool used by them? 
Let us see. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will develop the facts. I 
have purposely been general, because the facts have all been 
placed in the Recorp during these days we have been debating 
this duty on wool rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I asked because the Senator was 
going to give us facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will give you the facts. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
when we were discussing the rates on virgin wool I put into the 
Recorp the percentage of raw materials used by the woolen 
manufacturers. While I do not recall the exact figures, I think 
the rags constitute about 21 per cent of the raw material of 
the woolen manufacturers in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That sounds more reasonable. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is about right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Georgia 
is correct; and not only that, but the percentage of rags that 
has been used has decreased steadily and the percentage of 
wool has increased. 

I have in my hand a table which shows the fiber used in 
the manufacture of woven-woolen fabrics. This table shows 
that the percentage of scoured wool that was used in the woven- 
wool fabrics in 1914 was 27 per cent of the total fabrics. In 
1919 it was 37 per cent. In 1925 it was 40 per cent. In 1927 
it was 41 per cent. 

The amount of rags used in 1914 was 27 per cent—exactly the 
same as the scoured wool. In 1919 it had dropped to 20 per 
cent. In 1925 it was 23 per cent. In 1927 it was 22 per cent. 

The amount of cotton used in 1914 was 11 per cent. In 1919 
it was 6 per cent. In 1925 it was 7 per cent. In 1927 it was 7 
per cent, 

The amount of recovered wool fiber in 1914 was 12 per cent. 


In 1919 it was 14 per cent. In 1925 it was 11 per cent. In 
1927 it was 9 per cent. 
The amount of wastes and noils in 1914 was 17 per cent. In 


1919 it was 17 per cent. In 1925 it was 17 per cent. In 1927 it 
was 18 per cent. 

The amount of animal hairs in 1914 was 7 per cent. In 1919 
it was 5 per cent. In 1925 it was 2 per cent. In 1927 it was 
2 per cent. 

Adding those percentages together you will find the total is 
100 per cent in each case; and the table shows the division in 
percentages of the fibers that are used. This table shows that 
in 1924 the percentage of wool rags and clippings was 27 per 
cent of the woven-wool fabric, and in 1927 it had dropped to 
22 per cent. 

I ask that this table be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Fiber used in manufacture of woven-woolen fabrics 
[Data from U. 8. Census] 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in connection with 
this matter, will the Senator, in view of his familiarity with 
this subject, indicate to us which paragraphs of the bill deal 
with woolen goods as distinguished from worsted goods? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think either of them 
does. The divisions of woven-wool fabrics are bused upon their 
weight per square yard and the price per pound of the woven- 
wool fabric rather than the material that is used in it; but it is 
assumed—and I will ask the Senator from Utah if I am cor- 
rect—it is assumed that because wool rags are cheaper than 
virgin wool, the shoddy cloth, so-called, or the woolen cloth falls 
in the lower brackets, being cheaper per yard than the worsted, 
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which falls in the higher brackets. I will ask the Senator from 
Utah whether that is a fair statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator, then, 
this question, in view of his deep concern—in which, of course, 
we all share—about increasing the cost of clothing to the poor: 
As a matter of fact, is there not a substantial raise in this 
bill in the duty on woolen goods? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. There has to be. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, there is a compensa- 
tory duty. i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. You can not raise the duty 
upon raw wool from 31 to 34 cents, and raise the duty upon 
wool rags, without an increase in the duties on woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator assert that 
there is no raise except the compensatory raise? 

Mr. WALSH æf Massachusetts, I think there is a raise of 
5 per cent per pound of cloth in certain of these grades. 

Mr. SMOOT. The ad valorem is raised, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that apparently we are both 
involved in this crime of raising the cost of clothing to the poor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, I do not wonder that the 
Senator is disturbed about voting for this duty upon wool rags. 
He is trying to get away from the issue that I am insisting 
upon 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That wool rags make the 
clothing of the poor; that an increase from 8 to 24 cents means 
an effort here to force the industry that uses wool rags into 
using virgin wool, which is a very much more expensive product, 
and will result in increasing the prices of clothing or giving the 
poor inferior and cheaper, shoddy clothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; we seek to increase the 
price in one way, and you seek to increase the price in another 
way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not sought to increase 
the duties in the wool schedule. I was not a member of the 
Finance Committee that voted the raises in these duties; and 
I will say to the Senator that I sat in this Chamber in 1922, 
and you saw me here fighting the duties that were levied on raw 
wool, wool rags, and wool fabrics in the wool schedule, though 
it was one of the principal industries of my State. Why? The 
woolen industry was prosperous at that time. The industry had 
made large sums of money during the war. In my judgment 
they did not have a case for increased protective tariff duties. 
Now, I am frank to say, the situation is changed. The industry 
is in dire distress, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Seeing that we have gotten into 
personalities about this matter, the Senator will remember that 
I voted with him against all these increases upon raw wool as 
well as upon the nranufactured product. He will remember that 
the other day I voted against the increase in the duty upon raw 
wool; so this is rather aside from the matter, it seems to me. 

The situation is that the people of the West who are engaged 
in growing wool are desirous of raising the duty on wool rags, 
which will increase to some extent no doubt the cost of clothing 
to the poor. The people of Massachusetts are insisting upon 
an increase in the duty on woolen goods, which will increase 
the cost of clothing to the poor; so that in that respect we are 
in exactly the same situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the interest the Senator from 
Massachusetts took in this schedule in 1922. Of course we had 
free wool up to that time, and the Senator desired free wool 
at that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was willing to levy a small 
duty on raw wool, but not 31 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, of course, if we had had free wool at that 
time we would not have been producing any wool in the United 
States to-day. That is conceded by everybody now. It is true 
that the raise of 3 cents a pound on the scoured content of wool 
will slightly increase the cost of all goods into which that wool 
goes, It is 3 cents a pound. There are only about three pounds 
in a suit of clothes. That would be 9 cents on a suit of clothes. 
That is as far as the wool duty goes in the way of an increase 
over and above what the rate is to-day. 

I know that the Senator desires not to be interrupted—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But as soon as the Senator is through I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to the very examples that 
have been given. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah just how much the woolgrower is going to get out of that 
8-cent increase on clean content. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is going to get it all. 

Mr. BLAINE. Three cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. He will get the increase of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. On what wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the scoured wool; on any kind of wool that 
is imported into the United States or ‘used in the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. How does the Senator figure that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I figure it in that way because that is exactly 
what it is going to be. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator contend that the farmer now 
gets the full benefit of the 31 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I contend, however, that any increase 
here will be an absolute increase over and above the amount 
that he gets to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; an increase relative to the extent to 
which he now benefits from the tariff protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not relative. It will be the total amount 
of what he is getting to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then why does he not get the 31 ceuts to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been explained here, Mr. President, 
and can be explained again; but I know that the Senator from 
Massachusetts does not want to have it done in his time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I shall have to ask for 
the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the Senator from Utah has not said how 
95 the farmer receives per pound for his wool off the sheep's 

ack. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah would have to take 
more time than the Senator from Massachusetts desires to give 
at this time to go into the details of it. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator from Massachusetts will per- 
mit just one other suggestion, last Friday I offered the Senator 
from Utah all the time he wanted in my time to answer that 
question. He did not answer it then; he has not answered it in 
this debate; and I doubt very much if he is going to answer the 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may have my conscience in his 
keeping, but I doubt it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to have the ee answered 
while it is material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] has intimated that my position is 
one of supporting the duties asked for in this bill by the woolen 
manufacturers. I want to state my position, 

I am for the present law on virgin wool, on wool rags, and 
on manufactured woolen fabrics. I will let others choose and 
defend their position, especially those who are going to vote for 
the duty on wool rags. I have already voted against the in- 
creased duty on virgin wool; I am going to vote against the 
duty on woolen rags; and I am going to do my part to preserve 
the present law in all respects so far as the wool schedule is 
concerned. I remind the Senator from Montana that he is 
advocating an increased duty of 200 per cent on wool rags, 
whereas the duties on the manufactures of wool rags is in- 
creased less than 10 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator will modify 
his statement at least in this particular: The House bill pro- 
vides for wool rags and flocks, a duty of 8 cents a pound, 
That is perfectly absurd; flocks and rags are not the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, my statement is 
subject to modification, just as the Senator points out; the 
House included rags and flocks together, and they are of differ- 
ent values, and for the sake of clarity and fairness there ought 
to be a different duty levied on those two articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. There must be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How about the present law? The Sen- 
ator says he is for the present law. Does the present law 
make any distinction? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think not; and there are 
no importations of flocks to speak of, The distinction is im- 
material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator proceeds, I would like 
to have the facts elicited by the colloquy between the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from Montana with refer- 
ence to these rags somewhat clarified. 

I want to ask a question of the Senator, who has probably 
made a more thorough investigation of this matter than I have. 
Do not the woolen mills consume practically all of the woolen 
rags that are imported into this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my information. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says they will constitute 27 
per cent of their raw material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, About 21 per cent this year. 
Fifteen years ago it was 27 per cent. Now it has gotten down to 
21 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They use also what the Senator has called 
domestic rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Most of our domestic rags are 
imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator correct in that? Are not most 
of our domestic rags exported? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated that in the early part 
of my remarks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What they use in addition to these woolen 
rags imported into this country is woolen waste, which is pro- 
duced in this country; not woolen rags, but woolen waste. 
That is somewhat on a parity with woolen rags. Then they use 
about 10 per cent of cotton. 

n Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Seven per cent at the present 
me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say 10 per cent 
a little while ago. So that a little bit more than one-half of 
the raw material used by them is imported frum abroad, or is 
waste of our woolen factories, or is cotton. The balance of it 
is virgin wool, and virgin wool of an inferior quality as a rule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has stated the 
situation accurately. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, did the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts give the percentages of the raw materials? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will repeat what I said to 
the Senate a few minutes ago. 

The fiber used in the manufacture of woven-woolen fabrics 
consists of the following: Scoured wool, rags and clippings, 
cotton, recovered wool fiber, wastes and noils, and animal hair. 
The United States Census Bureau has reported the use of these 
various fibers, which I give in proportions to the nearest per 
cent. 

In 1914 the amount of scoured wool was 27 per cent; in 1927 
it was 41 per cent. 

In 1914 the rags and clippings were 27 per cent; in 1927 
they were 22 per cent. 

Cotton in 1914 was 11 per cent; in 1927 it was 7 per cent. 

The recovered wool fiber was, in 1914, 12 per cent; in 1927 
it was 9 per cent. 

Wastes and noils were 17 per cent in 1914 and 18 per cent 
in 1927. That seems to have remained about the same during 
these four periods when the census was taken. 

Animal hair was 7 per cent in 1914, and in 1927 it was 2 
per cent. 

Adding up all those percentages shows how the hundred per 
cent of the fibers in woven woolen fabrics are divided. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that in 1927 approximately 50 per cent 
of the raw materials of the woolen manufacturers consisted of 
wool in scoured condition plus animal hair, plus cotton, and 
approximately 50 per cent consisted of rags, clippings, re- 
covered wool fiber, wool wastes, and noils. That is correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did the Senator put in the figures with refer- 
ence to the worsted manufactures? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the RECORD. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is in the Recorp, but it is interesting to 
note that the raw material of worsted manufacturers, on the 
other hand, in 1927 was as follows: Wool in the scoured condi- 
tion, 81.46 per cent. Animal hair, 12.66 per cent. Cotton, 2.66 
per cent. While rag clippings amounted to only 0.16 per cent; 
recovered wool fiber amounted to 0.41 per cent; wastes and 
noils amounted to 0.265 per cent. 

In other words, the rags, clippings, recovered wool fiber, 
wastes, and noils, in worsted manufacture constitute less than 3 
per cent of the raw material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for 
putting that information in the RECORD. 

During these interruptions my attention has been called by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] to a letter 
which he received from the Jefferson Woolen Mills of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; and I want to repeat what I said a few minutes 
ago about these woolen mills. I spoke particularly of the large 
number in New England. but they are in every part of this 
country. They are in California, they are in the South, they 
are in the West, little units of industry which have grown up 
for the purpose of supplying a cheap grade of clothing to the 
people who can not afford the all-wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, are we to under- 
stand that all these so-called woolen mills to which the 
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Senator has called our attention produce these articles from 
wool rags and other woolen wastes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those which are engaged in 
the woolen business do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The making of blankets, of course, 
is classed as the production of woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The larger units, like the 
American Woolen Co., make worsted and woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Blankets are not worsted; they 
are woolen goods. ` 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does not the Senator know that 
quite a large number of the woolen mills out on the coast and 
in the Western States specialize in making virgin-wool blankets? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no doubt about it. 
There must be some virgin-wool blankets. There are many 
shoddy blankets made of wool rags as well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the fact that there are 
woolen mills scattered all over the country does not by any 
means indicate that those woolen mills are using either rags 
or woolen wastes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I venture to say that there 
is not a State in the Union in which there are not woolen mills 
using some wool rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say that is true. There 
are a large number in the State of Oregon, for instance, that 
make exclusively virgin-wool blankets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have a letter I want to 
read at this juncture, and then I will yield. 

The letter I have in my hand, Mr. President, is from the Jef- 
ferson Woolen Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., and reads: 

Dear SENATOR Brock: We earnestly ask your consideration of para- 
graph No, 1105 of the proposed tariff legislation that increases the duty 
on wool waste. 

The present duty of 8 cents per pound is acceptable to all mills that 
produce the medium and lower priced fabrics, but the proposed advance 
to 24 cents per pound will compel the discontinuance of waste and 
largely increase the cost of workingmen's clothing. 

The worsted mills of New England, by working hand in glove with 
the woolgrowers, will alone be benefited by putting wool waste out of 
commission, and the carded woolen manufacturers will suffer. 


The worsted mills that use the virgin wool are practically all 
in New England, but scattered throughout the country we find 
woolen mills in which the cheaper goods are made. 

Mark this sentence in the letter received by the Senator from 
Tennessee: 


The laboring men, who are in the great majority, can not afford to 
wear clothing made entirely of virgin wool. The clothing they and 
their children are accustomed to wear, and which is composed of wool 
carded with a certain amount of cotton and wool waste, is also more 
serviceable than much of the clothing now made entirely of low-grade 
wools. 

Respectfully, 
JEFFERSON WOOLEN MILLS. 


Mr. President, I could produce, and probably every Senator 
here could produce, innumerable letters of the same type and 
character, and I do not wonder that those who are going to vote 
for this duty are uncomfortable and disturbed at the suggestion 
that it is a duty which will bear especially heavy upon the 
poorer classes of our population; that it is a duty which will re- 
sult in increasing the prices of their clothing; that will result in 
substituting inferior and cheaper blankets and cheaper clothing. 
That issue can not be dodged. The very spirit underlying this 
movement is to substitute something else for wool rags. What 
is it—cotton? No. Is it domestic rags? No. Is it silk? No. 
What are you trying to do? You are trying to substitute virgin 
wool produced here in the United States for imported wool rags. 
That is your purpose. Who can dispute the fact that virgin 
wool costs more than wool rags; twice as much, indeed? 

Mr. President, I welcome the opportunity to present this 
issue to the country. Outside of the Senators from the wool- 
growing States, I do not believe any Senator can successfully 
defend this outrageous, indefensible proposition, in one fell 
swoop to increase the duty upon the products that enter into 
the cheaper clothing from 8 cents a pound to 24 cents a pound. 

I can not conceive of any spirit behind this bold move except 
extreme selfishness and greed, disregard for another great in- 
dustry, disregard for the working people in that industry, and 
disregard for the great masses of our people who have to buy 
the cheaper fabrics. 

I venture to say that of all the roll calls during the con- 
sideration of this tariff bill, the one on this amendment will 
be the outstanding one, 
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I venture to say that Senators who vote for this increased 
duty will be on the defensive in the next campaign from the 
beginning to the end. Of course, I exclude those who come from 
the woolgrowing States, because I can appreciate that their 
situation may be different and that their zeal and their desire 
to increase their local industry may prevent them from seeing 
the viewpoint of the consumer. The roll call will say and 
declare who is forcing the American people into the use of 
clothing, overcoats, underwear, and blankets, all of poorer quality. 

As I said in the speech I made in the closing days of the 
last session, there are other ways of injuring human beings than 
throngh starvation, They can be injured by raising the price 
of food so that the sustaining things of life will be taken from 
them. 

Human beings, especially children, can also be seriously in- 
jured from exposure, from lack of shelter, and that is just 
what we are discussing here now. Let us pause before we use 
our power to leyy tariff duties, for such unworthy purposes, 
namely, by pretending to enrich a few, rob the many of the 
comforts and protection that wool clothing affords. 

Mr. President, the exhibit of suits, overcoats, blankets, and 
woven fabrics that I have placed in the Senate Chamber demon- 
strates that articles made of virgin wool cost greatly in excess 
of those made of wool rags, and that the increased duty on 
wool rags will substantially advance the prices on medium- 
grade clothing and blankets, which are the only woolen goods 
that the working and middle classes can afford to purchase. 
Particular attention is directed to the blankets on display. 

Blanket, sample AA, is made of domestic rags, and is greatly 
inferior in quality to blanket, sample B, made from English 
rags, which demonstrates beyond contradiction that goods made 
from the high-grade imported wool rags are much better than 
goods made from the low-grade rags produced solely in the 
United States. Facts and figures explaining the exhibit follow: 

OVERCOATS 

Exhibit B is an all-wool coat that retails at from $32.50 to 
$40. Another overcoat of the same grade on display is made 
from fabric which is 90 per cent wool rag and retails for $20. 
If 1614 cents a pound is added to the duty on rags, this popular 
overcoat will retail at not less than $25 and in some instances 
$27.50—an inerease of $5 to $7.50 on overcoats worn by the 
majority of men. 

SUITS 

A yirgin-wool suit in the exhibit retails at $50. Exhibit © is 
a suit of similar quality made from 100 per cent wool rags that 
retails at $25, with two pairs of pants. If the proposed duty 
on wool rags is retained, the retail price of the wool-rag suit, 
which is the one in greatest demand, will be $27.50 to $30, de- 
pending on the type of concern marketing the suit—an increase 
of from $2.50 to $5. 

WOVEN FABRICS 

Among the exhibits is an exhibit of overcoating fabric made 
from wool rags. ‘The claim here is made that the additional 
duty on wool rags will increase the cost of this woven fabric 
60 cents per yard. It has already been shown how this will 
affect the price of overcoats of medium price, namely, an in- 
crease from $5 to $7.50. 

A BLANKETS 

The first blankct—sample AA—is made of domestic rags, and 
according to our best information, this stock would advance 
approximately 10 cents per pound, at least. The mill sale price 
on this blanket is $2, and on that basis the retailer sells it at 
$3. On an increase of 10 cents per pound the mill price would be 
$2.40 and retail price $3.60; increase to the consumer of 20 per 
cent, or 60 cents. 

Sample blanket B—made of better-grade rags, comparable to 
English rags, the mill sale price would be $3 and retail sale 
price $4.50; on the increased tariff the mill sale price $4 and 
the retail price $6, increase to the consumer of approximately 
3314 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to consume much 
of the time of the Senate, but I think there ought to be a brief 
explanation made of the exhibits and also some of the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLSHI 
in relation to rags and other wastes used in the manufacture 
of woolen goods in the United States. The Senator started 
out by exhibiting to the Senate some blankets. He said that 
one blanket made of virgin wool sells at $10. He said the 
other blanket is made of all waste. Then he called attention 
to a third article which he called a blanket, which, of course, is 
simply a laprobe, single; and then he compared the prices of 
all three articles, when they do not weigh the same and are not 
the same class of goods at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of exhibiting 
the two blankets which the Senator calls laprobes was simply 
to show the texture and character of the one robe made from 
imported rags and the other robe made from domestic rags. 
There is one blanket there made from domestic rags. I ex- 
hibited the other two blankets, one of which is made from all 
virgin wool and one from imported rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make any difference whetlier they 
are imported rags or American rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, yes; there is a great 
difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there is a difference in the importa- 
tions, because the importations are of rags coming into this 
country worth 28 cents a pound. 

Let me show the Senate of the United States what the rags 
are about which we are talking. Here [exhibiting] are the 
rags that we import. These are the rags that are worth 28 
cents a pound. The rags that are being compared with these 
are rags that are cut off of old clothing gathered up from all 
parts of the United States, the clippings of the manufacturers 
in making up suits, 

The rags which I display are sweater rags; they are soft 
rags. These rags can be made into wool just as good as any to 
make a thread up to 46, just as good as a thread made from 
virgin wool. One can not draw the thread out finer, but for a 
46 it can be used, and it is just as good for that purpose as 
scoured wool. There is no question about it at all. Not only 
rags but the whole paragraph ought to be considered in the 
light of making the rates on an equal basis at least and not 
having it like the act of 1922, which has developed in the 
United States almost a new industry in the woolen business in 
the shipping and using of wool rags, 

Here [exhibiting] is a noil on which we are asked to grant 
an increased rate. Who would not want to use this noil at a 
rate of 30 cents instead of 34 cents on the scoured contents? 
The scoured content of the wool after it is scoured is used, 
and the very first time it is put in the machine, beginning with 
the first card, there is a waste. I do not care how clean it 
may be washed or how clean it may be scoured, if we put the 
wool upon a card in the first: breaker, when we go into the 
card room we see the little fibers flying all over the room. We 
find them under the cylinder of the carding machine, the first 
breaker, the second breaker, and even the condenser itself. 
There is an absolute waste in that respect. The noil which I 
have displayed contains none of that waste. This noil has had 
all of that waste material taken out of it. The noil which it is 
said comes in competition with wool here is just as good as any 
wool that was ever used for the making of any blanket, I do 
not care how fine it may be. What is the use of saying to the 
wool raiser, “We will give you with this hand 34 cents on 
scoured wool and with the other-hand we will take it away 
from you in the rate on noils and with the rate on the class 
of rags that I have shown here”? They ought to be taken care 
of alike, one way or the other. 

The Senator from Massachusetts referred to $25 suits of 
clothes. There are suits upon the table which I have had 
placed there, purchased within the last two days, not only a 
worsted suit for $22.50 but a fine woolen suit as well. There 
is an overcoat there of all wool, every ounce of it wool, selling 
for $22.50. Here we have on the Democratic side of the Cham- 
ber suits containing rags, displayed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, which sell for $25. 

As to the amount of wool used in woolen goods referred to 
just a moment ago—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryenam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do the worsted manufacturers use noils or 
rags at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The worsted manufacturers can not use them, 
A result in the process of the combing of the wool is to make 
noils, and after the noil is made as it comes from the various 
processes, then the carded people buy the noils. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they make goods that sell on the market 
at a much higher price than the average woolen goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are generally a little higher. There is 
on exhibit here a suit of clothes to which I have called atten- 
tion, a worsted suit, which sells for $22.50. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Then the woolen people of the country use 
all the waste, all the noils, and all the rags? Do the woolen 
mills that make these cheaper goods use all the noils, all the 
waste, and all the rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. They use what they can. Wherever a rag 
waste is used or any kind of waste, it is a coarser thread. Even 
in the carding we can not draw out a really fine thread if we 
put any waste in it at all. It has to be virgin wool in order 
to do that. 

The waste and noils represent 18.46 per cent of all the clothing 
in the United States made by the carded-woolen people. The 
noils that I have shown here are waste. They can put it in 
their clothing. That is carded; it is not combed, It is treated 
entirely in a different way, but it is just as good as wool of that 
kind, I would not care a snap of my finger whether noils went 
into a carded thread or whether pure wool went into the carded 
thread. It would not make a particle of difference. 

Now let me refer to the rags again. All we have to do is 
put those rags on a machine and run them through, and we have 
wool that can be used by the carded-woolen people and is used 
by them. It ought to be used. It never ought to be wasted at 
all. It would be a wicked waste if it were undertaken to waste 
this kind of material. It is just as warm, it is just as good, and 
it answers every purpose in the world, so why should not they 
use it if they can get it? These rags are what are imported 
into this country. Our cheaper rags that I have described are 
exported, We are exporting rags because of the fact that better 
rags are gathered from all over the world and shipped in 
here—rags of the character which I have shown. Why? They 
have free wool, and it does not pay them to use these rags when 
they have free wool. England does not have to use that kind 
of stuff, She has free wool. If we had free wool we would not 
want to be using rags either. Therefore the best rags in the 
world come here, and our poorest rags are exported. That con- 
dition can not be changed. I do not think we want to change it. 
I know I would not want to change it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator does not dispute the fact 
that the cheap so-called woolen goods used by the poorer classes 
of people of the country are made by woolen mills and made 
very largely out of the rags imported into this country and 
the waste which is used in this country by the mills and by 
tailors and other people who make clothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. They use either wool or a substitute 
which is just as good as wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who uses all of the rags or practically all 
of the rags that we import? 

Mr. SMOOT, Does the Senator mean in the manufacture of 
cloth? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The carded-woolen people use them, entirely so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the goods turned out are known gen- 
erally as shoddy? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. “Shoddy” is an old term used for 
the purpose of designating articles like flocks. We have here 
a rate of 8 cents a pound on flocks. What are flocks? After 
this piece of goods comes from the loom and goes into the 
Anishing room and is scoured in the finishing room, then it is 
gigged, and that gig brings out all the little loose fibers about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in length. Then it goes through a 
shearing machine and those fibers are taken off to show the 
pattern and to make a surface on it. What is taken off is the 
flocks. Whoever uses flocks except for weighting? That is all 
it is used for. Flocks are not over one-sixteenth of an inch 
long and there is proposed a rate of 8 cents on flocks and ac- 
cording to the House provision wool rags bear the same rate. 
It is unthinkable that they should have made such a provision 
if the true situation was brought to their attention. I can not 
understand why it was ever done, because there is no sense 


in it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Admitting that the woolen mills use all 
of the rags that we import, admitting that they use a great 
deal of waste wool that is produced in this country and use 
only a part of the virgin wool, and that of an inferior quality, 
I can not understand why the Senator insists that the con- 
sumers of these cheap products should have the price of their 
clothing advanced by the high rate which he advocates. 

If the Senator will pardon me for just a moment 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to answer the Senator's question 
now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say just this about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me answer that statement first and then 
the Senator can proceed. An overcoat has been exhibited here 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] made of all 
waste, Every ounce of wool material in that overcoat would 
not cost more than $1.75. The whole wool product that is in 
there would not cost more than $1.75. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. It is not a question of whether the price is 
high or whether the price is low, but the question is whether 
the poor people of the country will get their clothing cheaper if 
8 on rags is low than they will if the duty on rags is 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I doubt 
whether there will be a single penny of difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Utah mean to con- 
tend that the duty on rags, whether high or low, will have no 
effect upon the price of the products made out of them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me state the fact as to one of the sample 
suits of clothes which is exhibited in the left corner of the 
Chamber. They are as follows: 


A carded woolen suit made entirely from pure wool (retail price, 
$22.50) : 

Made of cloth weighing 14 ounces per yard. 

Three and one-half yards of cloth in the sult makes 49 ounces of 
cloth in the sult. 

One and one-half ounces of wool required to make an ounce of cloth. 

Forty-nine times 134 equals 7344 ounces of wool to make the suit. 

Proposed increase in wool duty of 4 cents per pound equals % cent 
per ounce. 

Seventy-thiee and one-half ounces of wool at a duty increase of 4 
cent per ounce equals a duty increase of 18½ cents for the entire suit. 

The entire wool duty cost in the suit would be $1.56 under the 
proposed rate, as against $1.38 under the existing rate. 


Does the Senator from North Carolina think a difference is 
going to be made in the price because of a duty increase of 18½ 
cents on the entire suit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator might just as well argue that 
the wool in a garment is of very little value because the quan- 
tity is very small. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is quite a different thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But whether the quantity is large or the 
quantity is small, the prices which will have to be paid upon 
the wool content, whether it be clean wool or rags, is advanced 
to the extent of the duty which is imposed upon such quantities 
of the material as enter into the making of the cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will make any difference at 
all in the retail price. I do not think there is a sufficient in- 
crease to justify any retailer to ask more for a suit of clothes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that the cost of 
the wool that enters into a suit of clothes has something to do 
with the price of the suit of clothes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that it has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the statement of the Senator 
logically means, 

Mr. SMOOT. The proposed increase in the present rate on 
the amount of waste that goes into a suit of clothes would be 
so small that I do not think it wanld ever appear in the retail 
price of the suit of clothes; in other words, the suit now selling 
for $22.50 will still sell for $22.50 and the $25 suit of clothes 
will sell for $25. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? j 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator think that the American 
manufacturer can make a suit of Clothes out of pure wool and 
sell it at the price for which the suit of clothes on the rack 
in the corner of the room is selling? 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturer is doing that right now. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know where the Senator got his 
information. How does the Senator imagine that 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. How does the Senator imagine that that suit 
would ever be sold if the pure-wool suit could be sold as cheaply 
in the American market? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is sold, Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where is the customer who would buy that 
suit at the same price that he would have to pay for a pure- 
wool suit? 

Mr. SMOOT. That all depends upon the retailer and upon 
what he asks for his goods. 

Mr. GEORGE. When the Senator speaks of the retailer he 
refers to a retailer who handles every class of goods. The 
Senator knows that the American manufacturer can not make 
a suit out of pure wool and sell it as cheaply as that suit there 
{indicating] is sold for. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a sample before us of a worsted suit. 
Waste can not be put in a worsted suit; and it is an all- 
worsted suit. It was purchased from the Richman Bros. Co. 
Now this is the analysis of it 

Mr. GEORGE. Just a minute. If the pure-wool suit made 
of pure American wool can be sold as cheaply as the suit made 
of shoddy and waste, why is there need for a duty? 
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7 Mr. SMOOT. It is not a question of what the suit is sold 
or, 

Mr. GEORGE. Why is any duty needed at all? If that Is 
true, the Senator knows that his premise can not be correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may say that, but a duty is needed 
in order to insure that at least a sufficient number of sheep will 
be maintained in this country to furnish a part of the wool 
which we use. Where would we have been in the war time if 
we had not had any sheep here? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to go back to the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I imagine the Senator does not, but we may 
have another war at some time. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the Senator is making an sstounding 
statement for him that a suit of clothes made of imported 
woolen rags is sold in this market at the same price for which 
the American merchant can sell American clothes manufactured 
out of pure wool of the same weight and the same grade. 

Mr. SMOOT. Exactly. There are 3% yards of cloth in a 
suit. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will not let me finish, I am not 
going to yield to him further. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to make a statement and then I will 
yield. 

There [indicating] is a suit of clothes which was bought from 
the Richman Bros. Co. for $22.50 I ask any Senator to take 
the cheap suit in the opposite corner of the Senate Chamber 
and compare it with the Richman Bros. suit. The Richman 
Bros. suit is a worsted suit, and in a worsted suit no waste can 
be put. This is an all-worsted snit. The facts as to that suit 
are as follows: 

An all-worsted suit, made entirely of pure wool (retail price 822.50): 

Made of cloth weighing 12 ounces per yard. 

Three and one-balf yards of cloth in the sult makes 42 ounces of 
cloth in the suit. 

One and one-half ounces of wool required to make an ounce of cloth. 

Forty-two times 114 equais 63 ounces of wool in the suit. 

Proposed increase of wool duty, of 3 cents per pound, equals one- 
quarter cent per ounce. 

Sixty-two times one-quarter cent equals a duty increase of 15% cents 
in the entire suit. 

Whole wool duty in suit under proposed rate would be 51.31, as 
against $1.17 under the existing rate. 


That suit, which it is said the poor man does not buy, but 
which the rich man buys, is sold for $2.50 less than the suit 
exhibited at the other end of the Chamber, 

In this connection I will also give the facts as to ihe overcoat, 
which is on exhibition in the Chamber: 

A carded woolen overcoat, made entirely of pure wool (retail price 
$22.50): 

Made of cloth weighing 32 onnces per yard. 

Three and one-half yards of cloth in the overcoat. 

Three and one-half times 32 cunces equals 112 ounces of cloth In the 
overcoat, 

One and one-half ounces of wool required to make an ounce of cloth, 

One hundred and twelve tines 144 equals 168 ounces of wool in the 
overcoat. 

Raw wool duty in the overcoat under present rate is $3.26. 

Under proposed rate it would be $3.57. 

The duty increase in the overcoat, therefore, would be 31 cents, 


Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator answers one more question, 
I will not interrupt him again. Why should there be any rags 
imported into this country, to be made into suits, if the manu- 
facturer can take the pure wool and make a suit and sell it 
cheaper than he can sel: a suit made from rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. The suit to which I have just referred is a 
wersted suit, and no rags can be put in it. ` 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not talking about that. Most of us, 
however, would rather have a worsted suit than a cheap woolen 
snit. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it can be bought just as cheaply. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator please answer my ques- 
tion? Why has there been an increase in the importation of 
woolen rags if the manufacturer can make and sell a suit made 
of pure wool as cheaply as or cheaper than he can a suit made 
of rags? Will the Senator explain that? 

Mr. SMOOT. A carded mill can not make a worsted cloth 
and a worsted mill can not make a carded cloth. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to wait for a moment. 
I want, at least, to have time to explain the question of price, 
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There is no question that there is a difference in the retail 
price of exactly the same goods in different sections of the 
country, and, perhaps, in the same city. A question is asked, 
Why are rags imported into the United States? The rags 
which are imported are the very best rags that can be found in 
the world; they are gathered all over the world for the Ameri- 
can trade, and they are shipped here. I have shown the samples 
both of the white and the colored rags. They are of this char- 
acter [exhibiting]. The carded-woolen manufacturers use 
that class of rags. If there is desired a fine face upon, say a 
28 or 32 ounce overcoating, with a backing as to which it was 
not necessary to draw more than a 24 thread waste can be 
used, particularly when made of such rags as these [indicating]. 
It is just as warm; it wears just as long. That is the reason 
that they use this class of material, and it is economically 
right, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Do they not use it because it is cheaper? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it is cheaper. That is why, I say, 
they do use it. 

Mr. GEORGE.’ It is possible to use pure wool for every ounce 
of waste that is used. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that at all; and, of 
course, we can destroy the sheep industry of the United States 
if we want to. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I asked the Senator in the 
beginning, namely, if the reason why they imported these rags 
was to make a garment which they could sell cheaper than they 
could the raw wool cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, and I said to the Senator that there 
is a margin of profit that comes in. 

Mr, GEORGE. I was not talking about the retailer's profit; 
I am speaking of 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the manufacturer's profit. It 
is his business to make goods just as cheaply as he can; and to 
make them so that there will be a demand for them in the mar- 
ket. That is what he is doing; there is no question about that 
at all. There is a wider margin of profit all down the line. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, Are we not to find the report of the Tariff 
Commission of any consequence? There was put in the Recorp 
yesterday a statement from the Tariff Commission indicating 
that the cost to the consumer of a suit of clothes made out of 
rags, under this increased tariff rate, would be lifted $2.16. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know how that was figured ont. They in- 
eluded all the profits, beginning with the woolgrower, then the 
profits of the ragpicker, then those of the spinner, from the 
spinner to the weaver, from the weaver to the wholesaler, from 
the wholesaler to the retailer, and from the retailer to the 
customer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that the way it happens? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not always. 

Mr. COPELAND. Where does one buy a suit of clothes? Does 
he go to a fire sale, where the Senator bought this cheap suit? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator were really serious about it, and 
would cease cast eng reflections, of course, I would answer him. 

Mr. COPELAND. I withdraw any implication the Senator 
might make from anything I said. I am interested to know 
about this question. I represent in part a community of 
12,000,000 people, most of whom have to buy cheap clothing, 
and if the Senator can convince me that they can buy pure- 
wool clothing at the same price that they now pay for clothing 
made out of rags, I want to be convinced, However, the Tariff 
Commission tells me that the increase in the cost under the 
proposed tariff rate of a suit of clothes would be $2.16 and that 
on an overcoat it would be $4.55. I have not been convinced by 
what the Senator has said so far that one ean buy a pure-wool 
garment for the same price that he will have to pay for it after 
this tax shall have been imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, as I have said, Mr. President, the 
figures cited assume that the rags will cost 16 cents a pound 
more than they do now. Then reference is made to an overcoat. 
I say to the Senator that all the material in the overcoat to 
which I haye referred did not cost $1.75. So the cost of it can 
not be due to the tariff; there is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me to interrupt him for a moment, he has referred to 
my clothing store, over in the corner so frequently that I want 
to call attention to the fact that we are not in competition, be- 
cause I am offering for the price named two pairs of trousers 
with a suit of clothes, and the Senator is only offering one pair 
of trousers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator is charging $2.50 more for 
the suit, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am prompted to rise in view of 
the high figures again referred to by the Senator from New York 
as to the increased cost of a suit of clothes in consequence of 
this proposed duty on wool rags. I think we may concede at 
least that in the ordinary woolen goods—and clothing ranks 
high in that line of goods—there is not more than 50 per cent 
rags, the remainder being virgin wool; but the Tariff Commis- 
sion has taken into consideration the pyramiding of prices to 
which the Senator from Utah has referred, and it has given us 
the additional cost of a suit of clothes in consequence of a duty 
of 31 cents a pound on pure wool. How much does it amount 
to? Let me give the figures. Bear in mind in the suit of clothes 
made of pure wool the additional cost by reason of the extraor- 
dinary duty of 31 cents a pound, as against whatever rate may 
be imposed upon rags in the case of fabrics weighing 10 ounces, 
is $1.97; in the case of fabrics weighing 12 ounces the increased 
cost is $2.36 to $2.76; and in the case of the ordinary style of 
clothes the total cost is $3.09 to $3.38—that is with a duty of 31 
cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. I want to say 
to the Senate another thing: 

How many mills are there that make goods that first pay the 
scourer, and then pay the spinner, and then pay the weaver, 
and then pay the finisher, and then pay for selling the goods? 
Why, Mr. President, the woolen mills make the goods complete 
in nearly all cases. It is true that there are some little people 
who sometimes make yarns for knitting hose and sometimes 
for knitting sweaters; but you go into the woolen mills of this 
country and you will find that they take the material from the 
sorting of the wool to the finished product. There are not any 
intermediate steps. There is not any other profit such as is 
spoken of in that report. Therefore I say it was based upon 16 
cents a pound, and that very process of handling the wool was 
done by the corporation, and it passed its profits on to another 
corporation to take the next step in manufacturing wool into 
cloth. 

That is not the way it is done. The manufacturer buys the 
wool, he scours the wool, he assorts the wool, he cards the 
wool, he spins the wool, he beams the yarn, he weayes it, and 
he sells it. He has his agents throughout the United States. 
There is not any 50 per cent and 25 per cent and 15 per cent 
and 20 per cent profit as outlined there. That was in answer 
to a question, and the Tariff Commission could not have said 
anything else if such a thing as that happened; but it does not 
happen. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOPELAND. Almost the Senator persuadest me to be- 
lieve that you can buy a worsted suit for less than you can buy 
this combination, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are different kinds of worsted suits and 
there are different kinds of woolen suits. For instance, up 
here in New Jersey there is located a mill that makes the finest 
cassimeres, I was going to say, in the world, and I think I am 
perfectly safe in saying it; but there is only the one mill that 
makes that class of goods in the United States. The price of 
that cloth makes no difference to the man who buys it. He 
does not care whether he goes down here to Snyder’s and pays 
$150 for a suit, when he can go right across the street and have 
the same material made up for I do not know how much less. 
I refer to Snyder’s only because I have my clothes made there 
myself, and I know they are good tailors; but the cloth does 
not cost any more, It is the work in the suit; and so, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that these things can be answered. 

What we are legislating for here is the great industry, from 
one end of the country to the other, whether the establishments 
be small or whether they be large. It is one of the great indus- 
tries of this country; and, Mr. President, I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to another fact—that clothing to-day is 
cheaper than it was when we had free wool between 1913 and 
1922. There is not any doubt at all about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the conclusion the Senator 
reaches is that increasing the tariff on rags from 8 cents to 24 
cents 

Mr. SMOOT. It may not be 24 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, no matter how it is increased, the 
couclusion is that there will be no added cost to the consumer 
for that article. 
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Mr, SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, without a question of a 
doubt, that in the case of the goods those wastes go into, the 
ultimate consumer will not pay any more for a suit of clothes 
than he is paying now. 

Mr. President, you do not find that suit of clothes priced here 
at $24.75; do you? You do not find that suit of clothes priced 
at $22.75 or $22.10 or $22.90. No, sir; that is not done in the 
clothing trade. You find the suit priced at $22.50—$25 over 
here, and over here at $22.50. So far as the materia! that is 
in that suit of clothes or overcoat goes, as I have already said, 
I figured it out here several times on the floor of the Senate; it 
is $1.75, making it just as high with all the waste that we could 
give in the manufacturing processes; and that is what it was. 
Now, we do not want to lose our heads. We do not want to turn 
over this business to a foreign country. We want as much wool 
raised in the United States as it is possible for us to raise under 
existing conditions, and that is all we are asking for. 

I admit that shortly after the passage of the law of 1922, not 
for the first year but for the second year, we had a wet season 
all through the West. For the few years following that, the 
ranges there were almost perfect. We had more rains than at 
any other time. Every sheepman pays to the Government of 
the United States so much a head for grazing his sheep in the 
forest reserves for the period of three months in the year. Do 
we object to it? No; but I want to say to the Senator this: 
Take my own State and take the other Western States. What 
do we have to do? We have only about 23 per cent of the whole 
area of the State in private ownership. Those States have to 
impose taxes on the 23 per cent, or whatever the percentage is, 
and not only maintain their own institutions but guard the Gov- 
ernment against all kinds of frauds and murders of people 
passing through or coming there. 

I want to tell the Senator from New York and the Senators 
from other States and the people of the District of Columbia 
that they do not know what taxation is. Take my own State. 
We pay nearly 5 per cent on the actual value of the property 
itself. What would New York think if she had to do that? 
All we can do is to impose a tax upon the 23 per cent. The pro- 
duction of wool is not only one of our industries, but it is the 
only industry that we can carry on upon those mountain ranges; 
and yet complaint is being made here against a tax upon wool in 
order. to maintain that industry, that will be so vital to the 
United States in case of war, and it is vital in any case. 

What I want is this, Mr. President: I do not want the Senate 
of the United States to vote a duty of 34 cents on scoured wool 
and then turn around and vote rates of duty that will nullify all 
that increase of duty. What we want to do is to be consistent, 
and, if we are going to give protection on wool, let us protect it 
all along the line. If not, let us change the rate on the scoured 
basis of wool; but do not make the discrepancy such that one 
commodity can take the place of the other. That is what we 
are doing. 

Mr. President, I know that if the Senators knew the industry, 
if they knew just what it meant, there would not be any objec- 
tions to this. Take these noils as a waste: I say to you that the 
length of fiber in that noil is longer than in any wool raised on 
mountain tops, with the exception of one character of wool; and 
everything is taken out of it. It is nothing but clear, pure wool, 
scoured, and not only that but carded, and put into the shape 
that the ordinary washed wool would have to be put into before 
arriving at this stage. 

That is what I am complaining about in this whole matter, 
and that is what I am fearful is going to happen in this schedule. 
We are going to let the 34 cents remain, and then we are going 
to tuke it away by allowing products of this kind to come into 
the United States at a much lower rate. 

Mr. President, as to the 24 cents on rags, that is a great 
increase. Is it Justified? If we took into consideration only 
the rags that were brought into this country, yes; it is justified; 
but if we are going to take into consideration all the classes 
of rags, from the cheapest to the best, the local rags and the 
rags of the world, I think it could be reduced somewhat. They 
will gather these rags from all over the world, and they will 
come in here, and the inferior rags we are going to export as 
we are doing now; and if we are going to have rags in the 
clothing of the people of the United States I want the very best 
ones that there are, and so does the manufacturer want them. 
I know that if I were running a woolen mill to-day, and I 
wanted to use a shoddy for a backing of an overcoat, I would 
a thousand times prefer these rags than to try to use a coarser 
wool and make a thread that I could not draw up. 

That is the exact situation, Do you want to take care of 
the man who raises the sheep, who spends his time in winters 
and summers away from home, guarding and protecting them 
against wild animals of every kind, and all the inclement 
weather that comes in the mountains and the floods? Why, 
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Mr. President, when I owned sheep myself—and I sold them 
just as soon as Grover Cleveland was elected—I want to say to 
you that I have had as high as 1,100 head drowned in one day. 
They were off in the desert; they were thirsty; they came in 
for water; and if they happen to come in at a place where 
there is a steep bank the first one goes in, and all of them 
follow, and they are smothered. Why, I could recite by the 
dozens to the Senate of the United States the difficulties that 
the man who raises wool has to pass through. 

Mr. President, I do not know that there is any need of say- 
ing anything further upon this subject. I am ready to vote; 
but while I am on my feet I want to call attention to the car- 
bonized noils. That is the pending question. 

Here is a carbonized noil. We changed that. Here is an 
uncarbonized noil. In other words, those are the same wools. 
The Senators will note that all through this wool there are little 
specks, little burrs. When that is carbonized those little specks 
are eaten out. All vegetable fiber is eaten out. That is the 
result of the carbonization. Then that is put through just one 
machine, and there are, both exactly the same. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does it cost 7 cents to do 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not cost 7 cents to do that. The 
loss and the cost would be perhaps about that amount, 6 or 7 
cents. Whenever it is carbonized it takes every bit. This, of 
course, I have handled so long that much of it has gone out. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on that point I thought the 
Tariff Commission had ascertained that the difference in the 
cost of carbonizing at home and abroad was only about 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the actual cost without the losses. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it 3 or 4? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is 3 cents. I think the actual work 
of doing it, passing it through the bath of sulphuric acid, taking 
it out, washing it, drying it, and preparing it for the first process 
of straightening cut the fiber, would be about 3 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, the difference between the cost of 
carbonizing at home and abroad is about 3 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the cost; but, of course, the losses come 
in, making it 6 or 7 cents, 

Mr. GEORGE. There is some element of loss? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. For instance, we have burrs in our 
wool. The sheep run over the hills and out on the desert, and 
many times they run into a burr patch. We can not pick those 
burrs out; I mean it would not do to try to pick them out. All 
of that wool has to be carbonized, and when that class of wool 
is carbonized, in the process the burr is made just like dust, 
and when it goes through the duster, that is all blown out. 
That is what we call carbonizing; and, of course, we lose the 
cost of the work, we lose the cost of the acids, we lose the time, 
and I was going to say that it was not quite as good after it 
has been carbonized as it was before. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been so overwhelmed 
by the eloquence of the Senator from Utah that I hardly know 
how to begin what I have in mind. He talks about the taxes 
in his State. The people in my State have to pay taxes. My 
State pays 30 per cent of all the taxes for running this Goyern- 
ment. 

But it is not a question of direct taxation that I have in mind 
now. I am thinking of the welfare of the woolen industry in 
contradistinction to the demands of the worsted industry, and 
next the welfare of the consumers who must buy the cheaper 
products made from wool. 

Mr, President, it is all very well for the Senator from Utah 
to say that with an embargo placed upon ragS—and that would 
be the effect of this tax—the consumer will not pay more for his 
woolen garments. I can find no justification for that statement. 

Disregarding the pyramiding of costs, taking the report of the 
Tariff Commission, and I think taking the figures as presented 
by the Senator from Utah himself, we find a material increase 
in the cost of a suit of clothes. 

Now, wili the Senator tell me whether these figures are right 
or not? The number of ounces of rags required for 1 yard 
of cloth is 82, according to the table before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the weight of the cloth? 

Mr. COPELAND. Forty-pound cloth. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, may I have the floor while the 
Senators are carrying on this private conversation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not ask anybody to yield. I thought 
the Senator from New York and the Senator from Utah had 
started a little Senate of their own, and I was going to keep 
the other one going. 
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Mr. COPELAND. We have been keeping it going all morning 
while the Senator was away. 

It takes 32 ounces of rags to make a yard of cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then we must discard everything the 
Tariff Commission says. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Tariff Commission ever 
made that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let the Senator take the report and study 
it. I will go on with my speech, for fear the Senator from 
Nebraska may take the floor this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they ever made that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask this question of the Senator 
from Utah, Are the woolgrowers of the United States prepared 
to supply all the wool needed for the manufacture of woolen 
garments in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not. 

Mr. COPELAND, Then of necessity, since they can not sup- 
ply all the wool needed, there must be brought into the country 
foreign wool, or some substitute must be found. Is that right? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as with many other items pro- 
duced in the United States; in fact, I may say a majority of 
them, 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; then the woolgrowers could not 
produce the raw wool; they could not furnish enough wool to 
make these garments, and we are driven to find some substitute, 

Mr. SMOOT., Not to find a substitute; we can get wool. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are driven to bring in foreign wool or 
to find a substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; and that is the case with over 
half of the articles produced in the United States, I might say. 
Does the Senator take this position, that because the United 
States can not produce an article in sufficient amounts to 
supply the demand of the United States there should be no duty 
upon it? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, I would not say that; and I am not in 
favor of putting wool upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator must mean that in that case 
there should not be a high duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. I voted against the 34-cent duty on wool, 
of course, but I would vote for a duty of 31 cents. I believe 
in the protection. But now we have a situation where there 
must be supplied to our people garments made either from 
foreign wool imported at great cost, or the garment must be 
made from some substitute for wool. We have developed an 
industry in this country by which woolen rags can be converted 
into a product which makes a very satisfactory so-called woolen 
garment, and a garment which can be sold to the people at a 
reasonable price. Now it is proposed to increase the tax upon 
the wool rags so much as to necessitate an increase in the price 
paid by the consumer for the garment made from those rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. In examining the record from which the Sena- 
tor was quoting as coming from the Tariff Commission I find 
that the figures are from the American Woolen Co., Mr. R. S. 
Bartlett, general manager. The Tariff Commission had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the figures. The Senator will see 
himself from an examination that the figures come from the 
source I have mentioned. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have before me the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of December 9, 1929, when the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] placed in the Recorp this 
material, and in doing so he said this: 

Mr. President, with the permission of the Senator from Oregon, I 
desire to ask that there may be printed in the Record a statement 
from the Tariff Commission, with a table confirming the figures I have 
just read. 


Mr. SMOOT. Those figures were prepared by the American 
Woolen Co., Mr. Bartlett, general manager, I think. I can 
not help what mistake was made in presenting them. I did not 
hear the statement when the figures were presented, but those 
are not the Tariff Commission figures. They are the American 
Woolen Co,’s figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have the record before 
me. The Senator from Massachusetts at the moment is not 
on the floor. When he comes in he will explain to us what the 
situation is. But it does not require any figures made by the 
Tariff Commission or by the American Woolen Co. or anybody 
else to enable us to know that if the cost of the raw material 
that goes into a garment is increased materially it must of 
necessity increase the cost of the garment to the consumer, 
We never find these additional costs absorbed by those who 
sell the garments. They are added to the cost of the garments, 
The consumer pays the extra amount, 
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Who are the persons who use the garments made out of these 
rags brought in from Europe? Two classes of people are the 
chief consumers of these garments. They are those who live 
in the great centers of population, like my city, and the farmers 
of the country. They are the ones who buy these garments, and 
if this tax upon woolen rags is increased as the Senator from 
Utah desires to have it increased it will mean that every pur- 
chaser of clothing in the United States of America of the class 
represented by all groups except the very rich will have his 
garments increased in price by reason of this tax. 

Mr. President, I am sorry the articles under discussion are 
called “ rags,” because it must give the impression to those who 
are not familiar with the facts that the yarn made from this 
material is an inferior thing. It is not. A fine product is 
made from it. In many ways it is a warmer product than that 
made from pure wool. 

There are thousands, there are millions, of sweaters and 
sweater coats and sweater garments, ready made, sold in this 
country, the backs of which are made of the yarn produced from 
rags, the fronts being made from pure wool. It is my conten- 
tion that when an argument is made against the importation 
of these rags a disservice is rendered to the sheep growers of 
the United States, If we can not have a garment made from 
this product, the imported rags, which can be sold cheaply to 
people who want cheap clothing, some substitute must be found. 
We are living in an age when rayon and wood fiber and a hun- 
dred other things are being suggested as a material from which 
to make clothing for our people. Once turn the thought of our 
consumers away from the idea of a woolen garment, once per- 
mit them to use some substitute for wool, and how long will 
it be before this substitute will permanently take the place of 
the wool? 

I think every man who votes for this high tariff upon rags 
on the theory that he is helping the wool industry of the United 
States is doing exactly the opposite of that. As I see it, he is 
doing something which will destroy the wool industry of this 
country by the encouragement of the use of substitutes. 

The material made from these imported articles has been 
referred to as “the poor man’s wool.” I am interested in the 
poor man’s wool, because I live where there are more poor than 
are gathered together in one community anywhere else on the 
face of the earth. I wish Senators could see how the poor of 
this country live. 

It may be said that there is poverty upon the farm. I know 
it. I was born on a farm. My relatives are farmers. I know 
the sacrifices made by the farmers. But there is one thing about 
a farm that is true, and that is that one can always get some- 
thing to eat there. He may not be able to sell the different 
products from the farm to get cash to buy the privileges that 
we want the farm children to have. So far as I am concerned, 
even though coming from the great city of New York, I have had 
in mind always the necessity of the farmer and have voted for 
all of the farm relief measures; but I want Senators to think 
now of the poor of my community. 

I want to refer to one particular square mile of territory in 
New York City. We think about a square mile out in the great 
open spaces of our country, and it is not a very large territory. 
In New York City we have one square mile where live 500,000 
persons—half a million people—in one square mile. They live 
as many as 12 in three rooms, 4 often sleeping in the kitchen 
over night. I could take Senators to hundreds of those so-called 
homes, where people live in inside rooms without any light or 
ventilation. 

If we increase the cost of woolen garments so that those 
already overburdened poor people can not buy overcoats and 
outside garments, what must they do? They huddle about a 
tiny stove in one of the rooms in those dark homes, shivering 
over a little fire made from broken dry-goods boxes. The fire 
eats up the oxygen of the air and the bodies of these people 
huddled about the stoves exude poisons and germs. That is 
where tuberculosis is born and that is where tuberculosis 
thrives. That is why there is a lowering of the powers of 
resistance of the people in those crowded places, brought into 
those little so-called homes and crowded together, and that is 
why they become tubercular. Nothing is more important to the 
poor, to those who live under bad home surroundings, than the 
out-of-door life and they can not enjoy that out-of-door life 
unless they have warm garments to wear. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] almost wept in his lam- 
entations over the poor suffering woolgrower. The woolgrower 
is not going to suffer any when he has a tariff of 34 cents on 
wool; but, if you please, a tax of 25 cents or 24 cents on woolen 
rags, the wool of the poor, is going to cause suffering and 
disease among the poor of the cities of our country. 

I think nothing is so sad or so destructive of our nationality, 
if I may put it that way, as to have any dissension between the 
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city and the country, or to raise up the thought of class in 
America. But, Mr. President, I see in this move an effort upon 
the part of the West to do something for itself by making an 
attack upon the people who live in the great cities of the East, 
Why do it? The West has a tax of 34 cents upon wool. 

It can not produce enough wool to supply all the garments 
needed by the 120,000,000 people living in this country. Take 
that tax of 34 cents, prosper with it as I hope the West may, 
and no one will be more pleased than I. But, my friends, do 
not disregard the great consuming public of America. 

We had hearings before the Finance Committee representing 
every industry in America except the consumer. The consumer 
seems to be forgotten. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 


‘| yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been listening to the Senator with a 
great deal of interest. I sympathize with what he is evidently 
trying to accomplish, but I would like to ask him a question. 
The present tariff on raw wool is 31 cents. By an amendment 
which we have already adopted to the bill we have increased it 
to 34 cents. I had no sympathy with those who were trying 
to increase it. If the Senator will examine the Recorp he will 
find I voted against it. I do not think it can be defended. I 
agree with the Senator that the tariff is already high enough. 
But that increased rate having been voted upon the raw wool, it 
is contended that the rate now before us is a sort of compensa- 
tory duty, and that, right or wrong, having increased the rate 
on raw wool we are under obligation therefore to increase the 
tariff in other places. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know how the Senator from Nebraska 
feels about it. There has been no more loyal friend of the 
farmer or of the poor than the Senator from Nebraska. He 
feels that the farmer who has been given, we hope, some benefit 
by schedule 7, by increased rates upon agricultural products, 
will have all of that benefit defeated if compensatory rates are 
granted making him pay more for everything he buys. I know 
what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. Does the Senator regard a low tariff on 
woolen rags as a compensatory tariff? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; not if it be a prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. STEIWER. I want to make my question just a little 
clearer. If a tariff is placed upon a raw material of any given 
amount, then under the tariff policy there is allowed the manu- 
facturer a certain compensatory duty to protect him for the 
increased price which he pays for his raw material. The illus- 
tration which I have just given affords a true example of the 
compensatory tariff. But the woolen rag is not the manufac- 
tured product for the purpose of which we are speaking now, 
and when it is imported to this country it merely becomes raw 
material or at least it is on its road to becoming raw material. 
It therefore is merely another form of raw material or another 
form in which wool might be introduced. I was wondering 
under the circumstances, therefore, if the Senator would refer to 
this duty upon woolen rags as a compensatory duty? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think it comes at all in the same 
category as an ordinary compensatory duty. As the Senator 
said, it is a raw material. But I hope I make myself clear 
to the Senator from Oregon. I was impressed yesterday by 
what he said. I know how sincere he is, and I know how 
sincere is the Senator from Nebraska. But we have here a 
product which, next to food, is perhaps the most essential thing 
with which we can deal—the clothing that the people wear. 
Next to the food they eat, their clothing is the most important 
thing in their lives. 

There is no sort of compensatory duty that will give full 
protection to the woolgrower, but when we come to the matter 
of wool rags I think they should be dealt with entirely apart 
from all the other theories of tariff reform or tariff economics. 
That is an article which is used in the clothing of the poor and 
next to meat and potatoes it is of most importance to the poor. 
I can not conceive of the Senate taking a position which will 
practically insure the elevation of the cost of the very garments 
used to clothe the poor. I do not care whether it is violative 
of the compensatory theory of tariff making or whether we are 
dealing with something that demands independent consideration. 
I do not believe that the warm-hearted Senator from Oregon, 
and certainly not the Senator from Nebraska, who has com- 
mitted himself on this matter time and time again, would think 
of imposing upon the poor of America a prohibitive price upon 
their necessary garments, 
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I do not know that there is any need of continuing the argu- 
ment. There are very few Senators present in the Chamber. 
No doubt those who are here will take the same view that I do 
and those who are not here perhaps have already formulated 
an opinion. But when I think about the tariff and particularly 
about the paragraph now before us, and especially the item in 
that paragraph which we are now discussing, I think of thinly- 
clad shivering children and undernourished women as well as 
hard-working men who will be taxed beyond their power to pay 
it this increase is granted. I beg of Senators to vote down 
this proposed increase. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we have had several—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, from time to time we have had 
yery interesting exhibits on the floor of the Senate; for some 
time we had over here on this side of Main Street Mr. Grundy's 
Piggly Wiggly store. Trade was so good that he sold out his 
entire stock. His lease of the premises not having expired, he 
put in a different stock of goods, as Senators will see. 

For some reason this has excited the enmity, perhaps the 
animosity, of some of our friends on the other side of Main 
Street, for we now have on that side another stock of goods 
competing with the display over here. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Whose store is that? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the store for which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] seems to be the manager. 

For fear that Senators may misunderstand the purpose of 
these two stocks of rival merchandise, as a representative of 
the pioneer merchant, Mr. Grundy, I take the floor now to help 
advertise some of the samples now on exhibition. f 

We have here [exhibiting] an overcoat made out of virgin 
wool, lined with silk, protected by a high tariff. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Senator starts an auction he 
ought to take out a license. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have a license from Mr. Grundy. Mr. 
Grundy elected this Congress, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, as he said in his testimony; he bought the election ; 
this Congress is his, and he has a right to do what he pleases 
with it, and, carrying out his ideas, I am here in his behalf. 

Mr. President, here [exhibiting] is a sample of wool out of 
which the overcoat was made. This overcoat is superior to 
the garments which are displayed on the other side of Main 
Street under the control and charge of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator not to take the things 
away. I like to have those who are anxious to buy look at 
them; but I hope Senators will not carry the samples away. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me just for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. The wool which the Senator has in his hand 
are noils, and noils are the waste products of Mr. Grundy's 
worsted mill at Bristol, Pa. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said I was representing Mr. Grundy. Why 
should he not have an opportunity to sell the stuff that he 
makes, and why should not we protect him by a tariff so that 
he will not be driven out of business by cheap clothes? 

Mr. President, here [exhibiting] is another example of wool. 
It has the quality of absorbing a large amount of liquid mate- 
rial. It is used principally as a lining for suitcases and travel- 
ing bags. An ordinary traveling bag lined with this material 
is guaranteed to soak up the contents of two quart bottles that 
might be broken inside the bag and thus save the traveler from 
any annoyance that might come about by virtue of some pro- 
hibition enforcement officer seeing the leakage which ordinarily 
tukes place in such a condition of things on the depot plat- 
form. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, here [exhibiting] is a sample of goods manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania. It is used as a sort of a buffer, 
It is used very often and to a great extent by football players. 
Clothing lined with this material will save the body from 
bruises and the bones from being broken and disjointed. It is 
guaranteed by Mr. Grundy that a person clothed in a union 
suit made out of this material will haye his body fully pro- 
tected from kicks of horses, cattle, and even from the kick 
of a son of a wild jackass. [Laughter.] I understand that 
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the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is now having 
a suit made out of this material for everyday wear. [Laughter.] 

We now come to a lighter material that fills the heart with 
more happiness and joy. Here [exhibiting] is another sample 
of Mr. Grundy’s manufacture. Mr. President, when clothing is 
made out of this material it brings to the wearer a feeling of 
happiness and contentment. It is emblematic of the smile of 
happiness and satisfaction that spread over the countenance 
of Eyanson when he received the $1,000 check from the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

But, Mr. President, the samples we have in stock are not all 
wool and woolens, We have also samples of iron and steel, 
aluminum, glass, and rubber, all worked into one harmonious 
whole, constituting this small model which I hold in my hand 
[exhibiting], and which I have taken from the Grundy counter 
in his store here, This is an exact model, Mr. President—a 
sort of mascot—of a very large band wagon that has been 
operated and used by the Loyal Order of Young Turks. You 
will observe it has had rather rough usage. One of its wheels 
is broken off, its windshield is destroyed, its steering gear is 
smashed, and somebody has filled its carburetor with sand. It 
is rather dilapidated and will be sold very cheaply. 

Here [exhibiting] is a still brighter sample, Mr. President. 
I will say, Senators, “If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now.” [Laughter.] 


This is Grundy’s mantle; I remember 

The first time ever Grundy put it on; 

‘Twas on a pleasant evening in the fall; 

That day great Hoover won his fight and sent 

The defeated hordes of Democracy back upon the sidewalks of New York, 
Look, in this place ran Caraway's dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious BORAH made; 

Through this the son of a wild jackass stabbed; 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Grundy follow'd it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If he so unkindly knock'd, or no, 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Grundy saw the jackass stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 

Quite vanquished him; then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

The great Grundy fell. x 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I was chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee that conducted the hear- 
ings on the woolen schedule. From the testimony presented 
before them the subcommittee recommended to the full com- 
mittee no change in the House rates on woolen rags. The full 
committee, after giving the matter careful consideration, by a 
very narrow margin voted to make the duty on woolen rags 24 
cents a pound, which is an increase of 200 per cent óver the 
House rate of 8 cents a pound, and a little more than that over 
the present rate of 744 cents a pound. 

The testimony brought out before the subcommittee, Mr. 
President, showed that the average price of woolen rags bought 
by the manufacturers who are engaged in producing the char- 
acter of cloth used in making overcoats and suits which are 
sold over a large part of the United States for $22.50, is some- 
thing less than 30 cents a pound. 

Testimony has been brought to my attention to show that 
these rags average about 24 cents a pound and sometimes a little 
less than that. We import a good many millions of pounds 
of such rags, something like 25,000,000 pounds; we export be- 
tween fifteen and twenty million pounds of rags, which are 
valued at something less than 8 cents a pound, the average, 
according to my recollection, being about 734 cents a pound. 
If we were to attempt to import the type of rags which we 
export, the duty as presented in the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee and now before the Senate would amount to something 
over 200 per cent ad valorem. 

The committee’s attention was drawn to the fact that some- 
times the very high grade of rags which are really not rags at 
all but clippings from new sweaters and new woolen underwear 
of a very high grade made in Burope may bring about three- 
fourths as much as a pound of virgin wool that has been 
cleansed, the difference amounting to the cost of what is known 
as the pickering of the material, reducing it to wool, which is 
sometimes known as shoddy, although the term “shoddy” has 
a connotation which does not justify its use in this particular. 

Shoddy actually is material that is all wool, but on account 
of the way in which it has been handled, by being pickered 
from the rags, the length of the staple is very short, Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to use it in the manufacture of this 
grade of cloth without mixing a large percentage of virgin 
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wool with it. The reason for that is that the virgin wool has 
a long staple, and it is the length of the staple that holds the 
cloth together and makes it more durable. 

A cloth that was made entirely of shoddy would be of such 
very short staple that it would have no wearing quality. A 
cloth made entirely of virgin wool is of such long staple that 
it has a very high wearing quality, but the virgin wool is 
expensive, its price varying from somewhere around 75 cents 
to a dollar a pound, and consequently it can not be used in 
clothing that is intended to be sold at a very low price. 

Our attention was brought to the fact that the manufacturer 
of garments who intends to sell his suits of clothes at $22.50 
per suit retail, or his overcoats at $22.50 or perhaps $25 per 
overcoat goes to the manufacturer of woolen goods and tells 
him how many yards he needs and what he can afford to pay 
per yard, in order that when the labor cost is added and the 
retailer’s profit is added the goods may sell at the standard 
price. The manufacturer meets that price. It is a rather 
extraordinary situation. 

The manufacturer apparently does not make the goods and 
put them on the market at a price at which he can make a 
fair profit and hope to sell them. The manufacturer makes the 
goods for the price that the clothing manufacturer is willing to 
pay. The price which the clothing manufacturer is willing to 
pay is fixed by the standard price at which he can sell these 
goods, namely, a price which has become fixed in recent years 
at $22.50. Therefore he can only afford to pay a certain price 
per yard for the goods. 

The way in which those goods are made up and the propor- 
tion of virgin wool that goes into them depends on the cost 
of the waste material that goes into them in the shape of 
shoddy. If the imported waste material costs about 24 or 25 
cents a pound, and there is added to it, at the present time a 
duty of 744 cents, the manufacturers testified that they were 
able to use in the production of this cloth about 50 per cent 
of virgin wool. If the cost of the waste should be increased as 
proposed in this bill it will mean that they will use less virgin 
wool, and the woolgrowers who are interested in selling more 
wool, and who believe that by greatly increasing the duty on 
wastes, and particularly on woolen rags, they will sell more 
wool, will, in the opinion of the manufacturers testifying before 
us, be disappointed. 

It was testified that in view of the fact that the manufac- 
turer is unable to increase the price of his product, for the 
reason I have already given—the reason being that the manu- 
facturer can not afford to pay more than so much a yard if 
the suit of clothes is to be sold at $22.50 per suit—it will 
mean that he must use more substitutes and less virgin wool. 

One manufacturer testifying before us stated that he could 
make up a cloth of only 25 per cent virgin wool and 75 per 
cent substitutes which would defy detection so far as any 
chemicfl analysis was concerned, or so far as the appearance of 
the cloth was concerned; but the fact is that a suit of clothes 
or an overcoat made of material consisting of 75 per cent 
waste products and 25 per cent virgin wool is not nearly so 
durable as a suit made of 50 per cent waste products and 50 
per cent virgin wool. Therefore, although this increase in duty 
may not result actually in the person buying a $22.50 suit or a 
$25 overcoat having to pay more for that suit or more for 
that overcoat, it will result in his getting poorer material; it 
will result in his suit wearing out quicker, looking shabby 
quicker, and not lasting as long as the suit that he is buying at 
the present time under the present tariff duty. 

Mr. President, I should like to call attention to the fact that 
when the manufacturer testifies to us that the price of these 
rags is running at about 25 cents a pound we find that if we put 
on them a duty of 24 cents a pound, as is proposed by the ma- 
jority report of the committee, it means virtually a 100 per cent 
ad valorem tax on the material that goes into making a large 
part of the cheaper suits of woolen clothes and the cheaper grade 
of woolen overcoats. We are only putting on raw wool of the 
highest grade, even by the increase granted by the Senate and 
the House, a duty of 34 cents a pound, which would amount to 
about 50 per cent ad yalorem, to perhaps 35 per cent at times. 
In other words, we are only putting a tariff of from 35 to 50 
per cent ad valorem on the material going into the very highest 
grade of the most expensive woolen clothing, whereas it is pro- 
posed by this duty on woolen rags to put an ad valorem duty of 
from 75 to 100 per cent on the material going into the poor man’s 
suit of clothes and the poor man’s overcoat. 1 

There is no getting away from that fact, Mr. President. The 
only argument that is used to offset it is the belief of those who 
propose it that by putting a fairly prohibitive duty on woolen 
rags they will force the manufacturer to buy more virgin wool, 
and therefore the woolgrower will profit thereby. It is the testi- 
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mony of the manufacturers that if they are forced to buy rags 
at such a high price that the price becomes practically prohibi- 
tive, they will not be buying as much virgin wool as they do at 
present. Therefore the woolgrower will not really benefit 
thereby. The person that will be hurt the most by it is the 
person who has to buy the suit of clothes and finds that it will 
not last as long. 

This paragraph—paragraph 1105—has been the storm center 
of a great deal of the discussion in regard to the entire woolen 
schedule because of the theoretical considerations advanced by 
proponents of high duties on wool, waste, noils, etc. It has 
been claimed that the duties placed on these materials have ad- 
mitted heavy importations, which have displaced domestic wools 
of clothing length and lowered the price of such wools. It has 
been argued that the duties on waste have deprived the Govern- 
ment of millions of dollars of revenue which otherwise would 
have been paid on allegedly necessary importations of equal 
. of new wool had the 1909 duties on waste been in 
effect. 

Such statements are at variance with the facts. The existing 
duties on waste, noils, rags, and so forth, were based on the rela- 
tive value of these materials as compared with new wool in 1922 
and prior thereto. These materials are yaluable in proportion to 
their usability when blended with new wool in the manufacture 
of woolen goods. Their usability depends in part on the pres- 
ence or absence of color and the depth of these colors, which 
largely determines their usefulness in different shades of new 
weaves. Their usability also depends upon the length of the 
wool fiber when these materials have been prepared for blending 
and subsequent manufacture. 

The imports of these materials dutiab‘e under paragraph 1105, 
chiefly noils and high-grade rags, have not displaced domestic 
wool. All of the United States production of wools of clothing 
length have been needed to blend with the imported materials 
to supplement the domestic production. The imports of noils 
and rags have not changed the total supply of raw materials 
in the foreign markets. Prices, whether for wool or for waste, 
noils, rags, or shoddy, have not been affected since the total 
volume of raw materials has not been changed, 

The proponents of high waste duties would have a plausible 
reason for prohibitive duties on the items in paragraph 1105 if 
a part of the American production of clothing wool had to be 
exported as the result of a domestic surplus, In 1928 there 
were domestic exports of 17,400,000 pounds of old rags, as com- 
pared with imports of 21,700,000 pounds. The latter were val- 
ued at 28.7 cents per pound, while the exports were worth only 
7.9 cents per pound, or about one-fourth as much. Domestic 
exports are hard, twisted rags, which are pickered into a fair 
quality of shoddy in the slower-moving machinery used in Eu- 
rope. The imports are soft knitted rags, which are pickered 
into superior shoddy for use in American woolen mills, 

Before the war the American rags now exported were used 
in the United States, together with a considerable proportion of 
cotton, and woven into woolen goods much inferior in average 
quality to those now made by using the imported materials, At 
the present time much less cotton and much more new wool are 
used in the blends with the imported materials in making the 
high-grade woolens now on the American market. Raise the 
duty on rags and other wastes to a point where they will be em- 
bargoed, and you have raised the cost of the popular-priced suit 
and overcoat, and you have deprived the largest proportion of 
the American public of good woolen clothing at a reasonable 
price. Embargo these wastes, particularly rags, and you have 
in effect told thousands and thousands of men and women that 
although such an embargo will aid no one in this country, they 
must pay from $2 to $8 more for each suit of clothes and each 
overcoat, 

It has been claimed by the proponents of prohibitive duties 
under paragraph 1105 that the United States got along perfectly 
well under the rates in force prior to 1913, when, except for 
short periods, it was not practicable to import appreciable quan- 
tities of these materials. The statement also is made that the 
United States would get along very well or better at the present 
time if prohibitive duties were enacted. It must be remembered, 
however, that during the four decades prior to 1913 the worsted 
phase of the wool-manufacturing industry in the United States 
was expanding rapidly, whereas the woolen phase was declining. 
The style and production trend was almost continuously toward 
the worsteds. The increasing quantities of wastes and noils 
made in the United States, together with domestic rags pickered 
into inferior shoddy, met the needs of the declining woolen in- 
dustry. 

Then came the war, with its unprecedented demand for wool- 
ens, and the trend was reversed. The civilian population, 
through necessity, was clothed largely in woolens. After the 
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war, prices were yery high and for a time continued to rise. 
Then came the “buyer's strike” of 1920 and 1921, a revolt of 
the consumers against the then current price levels. It seems to 
me that if any unreasonable duties are imposed upon the items 
which are not competitive with American wool there will be a 
repetition of the buyer’s strike of 1920 and 1921, and the wool- 
grower, the wool manufacturer, and the worsted manufacturer 
will suffer. The wholesale clothing manufacturers are continu- 
ally protesting against high cloth prices, and they are encourag- 
ing the style for woolens in order to keep down cloth prices. 

As already noted, the use of imported materials dutiable under 
paragraph 1105, particularly noils and rags, has permitted the 
production of woolens of much higher average quality than were 
made prior to the war, when the inferior shoddy, made from 
hard twisted rags, and a high proportion of cotton, were used 
in the blends for woolens. In 1914, according to the census of 
manufactures, the woolen mills of the United States used slightly 
more than 221,000,000 pounds of raw materials. Nearly 59,000,- 
000 pounds, or 26.5 per cent, consisted of new wool. There were 
16,000,000 pounds of animal hair, almost entirely mohair. Cot- 
ton was used to the extent of 24,000,000 pounds, and wastes, 
noils, and so forth, to the amount of nearly 123,000,000 pounds, 
or more than 66 per cent of cotton and other low-priced mate- 
rials. Now, compare that mixture with the condition which 
existed in 1927, when the woolen mills of America used 258,- 
000,000 pounds of raw materials. New wool amounted to 106. 
000,000 pounds, or nearly twice the amount used in 1914, and 
constituted 41 per cent of the materials used in 1927, as com- 
pared with only 26 per cent in 1914, The consumption of hair 
amounted to 6,000,000 pounds ; cotton, 18,000,000 pounds; wastes, 
and so forth, 128,000,000 pounds. Cotton and wastes, and so 
forth, formed 56 per cent of the total consumption in 1927, as 
compared with 66 per cent in 1914. Slightly less hair and cot- 
ton, slightly more wastes and noils, and vastly more new wool, 
were used in a consumption of raw materials which was 17 per 
cent larger in 1927 than in 1914. 

The present duties under paragraph 1105, therefore, have not 
operated to displace new wool in woolen goods. That fact can 
not be controverted in the face of the figures I have just quoted. 
On the contrary, they have coincided with a large increase in 
the use of new wool in the woolen mills. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the fair way to tax the 
rags is not by a specific duty but by an ad valorem duty, or 
else by a bracket that will place a low specific on a rag of low 
price and a high specific on a rag of high price. 

If wool is worth a dollar a pound, and there are rags which, 
as the Senator from Utah has said, are practically just as good 
as new wool—clippings from sweaters and high-grade under- 
wear—and those rags are of such quality that they sell for 75 
or 80 cents a pound, then there can be no objection to a duty of 
24 cents per pound being levied on them. If, on the other hand, 
with wool at $1 a pound, there are rags that are coming in at 
24 cents a pound and going into the manufacture of cloth for 
the cheaper grades of wool clothing, then it seems to me it is 
indefensible to place a tariff of 100 per cent ad valorem on that 
quality of rag, as is done under the present bill. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if we can not fix an ad 
valorem tariff on wool rags, we ought to have a series of 
brackets which should place a low tariff on the cheaper rags 
and a high tariff on the more expensive rags. The rags that 
we export in large quantities are worth only about 8 cents a 
pound. Most of the rags that we import are worth only about 
25 cents a pound. Therefore I hope that some one who is more 
versed in these matters than I may offer an amendment to the 
wool-rag rate which will the difference in price be- 
tween rags of very high grade and rags of lower grade, in order 
that the cheaper rags going into the poor man’s clothing may 
not pay so nearly 100 per cent ad valorem duty, and those going 
into the higher grade and the all-wool, virgin-wool garments 
may pay a very much lower percentage ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, in addressing my- 
self to the question before the Senate I feel it to be my duty to 
my colleagues to disclose my personal interest in it, as well as 
the interest of my State. 

I am myself engaged in the sheep business. That is to say, 
I have some money—a considerable sum for me, though, per- 
haps, a very insignificant sum to. some of my colleagues—in- 
vested in it. The State of Montana ranks second among the 
States of the Union in the production of wool, being surpassed 
in the number of sheep by the State of Texas only, that State 
at the present time running something over 5,000,000 sheep, 
and the State of Montana something less than 4,000,000. 

At the same time, that the value of what I may say may be 
duly appraised, I desire to call attention to the fact that I voted 
against the raise proposed by the Committee on Finance of the 
duty on virgin wool from 31 cents to 34 cents. I did so feeling 
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that the increase of 8 cents per pound of clean content of the 
wool—that is, for the scoured wool—would signify to the sheep 
raiser something less than a cent a pound, and probably not 
more than half a cent a pound—an inconsequential amount 
which he would never appreciate he had received at all. 

Mr. President, I must confess that my attitude with respect 
to the matter of wool rags, which has been the subject of so 
much discussion here, is, to a very large extent, purely senti- 
mental. I revolt at the idea of our people clothing themselves 
in the cast-off rags of Europe. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In just a moment. I have no 
hesitancy at all in the imposition of an embargo rate upon wool 
rags, notwithstanding everything that has been said here con- 
cerning the imposition that this means upon the poor. I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Utah in his argument in favor 
of the high tariff on wool rags, that most of the rags have 
nothing to do with cast-off clothing at all but are really clip- 
pings from brand new garments? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt that there are 
among the rags imported from Europe the clippings that come 
from tailor shops and from clothing manufacturing establish- 
ments, but the fact about the matter is that the chief reason 
why the wool rags of Europe carry a higher price than those 
of the United States is that they come mostly from knitted 
garments rather than from the machine-woven garments. So 
that I do not agree at all that the wool rags that come from 
Europe are not, as the American rags are, from clothing that 
has been discarded by the wearers of it. 

Mr. President, I am the more reconciled to that idea because, 
in my judgment, the increased cost to the consumer by reason 
of any duty upon wool rags, even a prohibitive duty, will be of 
very little consequence. I do not agree at all with the conten- 
tion that there will be no increase in the cost of the clothing 
into which rags enter. There will be, in my judgment. 

I have time and again heard the argument that a duty will 
not be paid by the consumer because the price will remain the 
same for one reason or another. I am perfectly satisfied that 
when the manufacturer is obliged to pay a higher price for his 
raw material it will be reflected in the price of the goods he 
produces or in the quality of the goods he produces. 
| Admitting, then, that this means an increased price of goods 
into which the wool rags enter as raw material, and likewise 
admitting that the goods into which the wool rags do enter are 
the cheaper grades of goods that are bought by the poor, I want 
to advert to the fact that practically every duty we impose adds 
to the burdens of the poor. 

The same thing may be said with respect to the duty on 
virgin wool. We impose a duty upon virgin wool of 3] cents a 
pound. That, of course, increases the cost of the clothing worn 
by the rich as well as by the poor, and that is the very pur- 
pose of it. It is regarded, however, as a wise public policy to 
do this, and the consequences must be accepted. 

The conclusion can not be escaped that the duty put upon 
steel rails adds to the burdens of the poor, adds to the cost of 
living which they pay for in increased freight rates upon every- 
thing that comes to them over the lines of railroads of this 
country. Exactly the same thing is true of the duty upon 
crockery and tinware and everything else. They add to the 
burdens of the poor. 

This is the same controversy, the same conflict of interest, 
that has characterized this debate throughout. It is a contest 
between the manufacturer upon the one side and the producer 
of wool on the other. It is a question of taking care of the 
manufacturer upon the one side or of taking care of the farmer 
on the other. 

I can not forget that at least this morning the debate against 
a substantial duty upon wool rags has been carried on chiefly 
by the distinguished junior Senator from Massachusetts, my 
namesake, and the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Core- 
LAND]. The Senator from New York has repeatedly upon this 
floor objected to certain duties, and has advocated others. He, 
as well as the Senator from Massachusetts, has pleaded earnestly 
and eagerly against the increases in the duties on agricultural 
products, saying that the food of the poor would be made to cost 
more. Nobody can dispute that. That is the very purpose of 
putting the duty on, so that the cost of the food not only to the 
poor but to the rich will thereby be increased. They are hardly 
in a situation to complain, however, because they are asking for 
high duties upon multitudes of articles, all of which add to the 
burdens of the poor. 

This particular matter comes, as it seems to me, with espe- 
cially poor grace from the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
complains that the duty proposed upon wool rags will increase 
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the cost of producing wool goods into which wool rags enter as 
a constituent part, and thus the poor, the advocate of whom 
always has the public sympathy, will be burdened. But we oyer- 
look the fact that woolens are protected under the present law 
by a duty of 51 per cent, which it is proposed in the Senate 
committee bill shall be increased to 69.4 per cent. So that if 
we from the West are engaged in adding to the burdens and 
the impositions upon the poor, I find that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, on exactly the same product, woolen goods, are equally 
adding to the burdens of the poor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that the 
cheaper woolen cloth bears no increased duty in this bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been endeavoring to analyze 
that, and I asked the Senator from Massachusetts for some 
information about the matter. I am going to ask now that the 
paragraphs dealing with this subject be put into the Recornp at 
this point, Paragraph 1108, paragraph 1109, and paragraph 
1111, I think, will cover the case. I ask also to have inserted 
the corresponding paragraphs of the act of 1922, paragraph 
1108, paragraph 1109, and paragraph 1111. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ACT OF 1022 BILL AS REPORTED BY FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 
(The part stricken out in black 
brackets and amendments in 
italic) 

Par. 1108. Woven fabrics, weigh- 
ing not more than four ounces per 
square yard, wholly or in chief 


Par, 1108. Woven fabrics, weigh- 
ing not more than four ounces per 
square yard, wholly or in chief 
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ACT oF 1922—continued 


Par. 1111, Blankets and similar 
articles, including carriage and 
automobile robes and steamer rugs, 
made of blanketing, wholly or in 
chief value of wool, not exceeding 
three yards in length, valued at 
not more than 50 cents per pound, 
18 cents per pound and 30 per 
centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than 50 cents but not more 
than $1 per pound, 27 cents per 
pound and 32% per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than $1 
but not more than $1.50 per pound, 
30 cents per pound and 35 per 
centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1.50 per pound, 37 
cents per pound and 40 per centum 
ad valorem. 
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BILL AS REPORTED BY FINANCE 
comMMITTER—continued 


Leb) Woven felts and articies 
made thereof (including belts and 
belting, endless or otherwise), 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in 
chief value of wool, shall be duti- 
able at the rates provided in sub- 
paragraph (a).J 

(b) Felts, belts, blankets, jack- 
ets, or other articles of machine 
clothing, for paper-making, print- 
ing, or other machines, when 
woven, wholly or in chief value of 
wool, as units or in the piece, 
finished or unfinished, shall be 
dutiable at the rates provided in 
subparagraph (a). 

Par. 1111. Blankets, and similar 
articles (including carriage and 
automobile robes. and steamer 
rugs), made of blanketing, as unils 
or in the piece, finished or un- 
finished, wholly or in chief value 
of wool, not exceeding three yards 
in length, valued at not [more 
than 50 cents per pound, 20 cents 
per pound and 30 per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than 50 
cents but not} more than $1 per 
pound, [80 cents] 28 cents per 
pound and 36 per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than $1 
but not more than $1.50 per pound, 
£33 cents] 31 cents per pound and 
874%, per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than $1.50 per 


value of wool, valued at not more 
than 80 cents per pound, 37 cents 
per pound and 50 per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than 80 
cents per pound, 45 cents per pound 
upon the wool content thereof and 
50 per centum ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That if the warp of any of 
the foregoing is wholly of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, the duty shall 
be 36 cents per pound and 50 per 
centum ad valorem, 


Pan. 1109. Woven fabrics, weigh- 
ing more than four ounces per 
square yard, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, valued at not more 
than 60 cents per pound, 24 cents 
per pound and 40 per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than 60 
cents but not more than 80 cents 
per pound, 37 cents per pound 
and 50 per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than 80 cents but 
not more than $1.50 per pound, 45 
cents per pound upon the wool 
content thereof and 50 per centum 
ad valorem; valued at more than 
$1.50 per pound, 45 cents per 
pound upon the wool content 
thereof and 50 per centum ad 
yalorem, 


value of wool, valued at not more 
[than 80 cents per pound, 40 cents 
per pound and 50 per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than 80 
cents but not more] than $1.25 per 
pound, {50 cents} 46 cents per 
pound and 50 per centum ad va- 
lorem; valued at more than $1.25 
but not more than $2 per pound, 
[50 cents] % cents per pound and 
55 per centum ad valorem; valued 
at more than $2 per pound, [50 
cents] 46 cents per pound and 60 
per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That if the warp of any of the 
foregoing is wholly of cotton, or 
other vegetable fiber, the duty on 
the fabric, valued at not more than 
$1 per pound, shall be [40 cents] 
37 cents per pound and 50 per 
centum ad valorem ; valued at more 
than $1 [per pound, 40 cents per 
pound and 55 per centum ad va- 
lorem] but not more than $1.50 per 
pound, 37 cents per pound and 55 
per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1.50 per pound, 37 cents 
per pound and 69 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 1109. (a) Woven fabrics, 
weighing more than four ounces 
per square yard, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, valued at not more 
than [60 cents per pound, 26 cents 
per pound and 40 per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than 60 
cents but not more than 80 cents 
per pound, 40 cents per pound and 
50 per centum ad valorem; valued 
at more than 80 cents but not 
more than $1.50 per pound, 50] 
$1.85 per pound, §6 cents per pound 
and 50 per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than [$1.50] $1.25 
but not more than $2 per pound, 
[50 cents] 46 cents per pound and 
55 per centum ad yalorem; valued 
at more than $2 per pound, [50 
cents] 46 cents per pound and 60 
per centum ad valorem. 


pound, [40 cents} 38 cents per 
pound and 40 per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That on all the 
foregoing, exceeding three yards in 
length, the same duty shall be 
paid as on woven fabrics of wool 
weighing more than four ounces 
per square yard. 


Mr, WALSH of Montana. I have been studying those para- 
graphs with considerable care, and I have not been able to 
satisfy myself about where the difference comes in between 
worsted goods and woolen goods. It is true that in each of 
these cases there is no substantial change in the very lowest 
class of goods, but the information I give comes from a classi- 
fication made by the Census Bureau. The Census Bureau classi- 
fies certain goods as woolen goods, and the customs officers so 
classify them, and the goods so classified get an increase in the 
pending bill, as reported by the Senate committee, of from 51.9 
to 69.4 per cent. 

Mr. President, it will be borne in mind that the Senate com- 
mittee recommended the retention of the present duty upon 
virgin wool as against the 34 cents presented by the House, so 
that the computation of 69.4 per cent is based upon a $1-cent 
duty upon wool. 

Of course, the Senate committee does recommend an increase 
in the duty on wool rags, and a portion of the increase from 
51.9 per cent to 69.4 per cent may be regarded, and very justly 
regarded, as a compensation for the increase in the duty on 
rags. Nevertheless, the whole can not be assigned to that 
reason. In other words, so far as imposing upon the poor in 
this matter is concerned. we people from the West and the 
people from Massachusetts are equally guilty of the crime. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator say that there was no increase 
on the lower-priced fabrics? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was my understanding. [ 
shall be glad to be corrected if I am in error about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1109 (a), Woven fabrics, weigh- 
ing more than 4 ounces per square yard, wholly or in chief 
value of wool valued at not more than,” the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “60 cents per pound, 26 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 60 
eents but not more than 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 80 cents but 
not more than $1.50 per pound, 50,“ and to insert “$1,25 per 
pound.” In other words, that is an increase in all of those 
classes. They are stricken out entirely and all of those goods 
fall under the $1.25 rate. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. They get an ad valorem of 50 per 
cent on everything less than $1.25 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. They get 46 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The 46 cents is supposed to be 
compensatory, and that should not be charged up against them; 
but they get a 50 per cent ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. The lowest rate under the 
present law is 40 per cent, so that they get a raise in that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Did the Senator from Montana understand 
that the duty on rags and wool wastes was carried over into 
subsequent sections with compensatory duties? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is what is done. On woven 
fabrics weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, a compensatory duty of 46 cents per 
pound is given upon the supposition that it takes 144 pounds of 
wool to make a pound of fabric. The wool carrying a duty of 
31 cents, the duty on the pound and a half would amount to 
40% cents. But if made of wool rags, which carry a duty of 
only 24 cents, then the compensatory duty is much too high. It 
is calculated upon the basis of pure wool. In other words, if 
wool rags are used we must add that amount to the additional 
load that the manufacturers are imposing upon the poor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
n— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me suggest that the duty on wool rags at 
no time is carried over as a compensatory duty, but wool rags 
are made out of cloth and fabric that has already paid the 
basic duty of 31 cents and as well the compensatory duty, what- 
ever it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not follow the Senator 


there, 

Mr. BLAINE. The cloth carries a compensatory duty under 
the present law and the fabric carries a compensatory duty. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I think that reasoning is alto- 
gether erroneous, if the Senator will pardon me for saying so, 

Mr. BLAINE. I mean that in carrying over the compensatory 

duty no consideration is given to the duty on rags and wool 
waste, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator is wrong. I 
think the compensatory duty of 46 cents is given upon all those 
fabrics whether they are made of virgin wool or whether they 
are made of wool rags, 

Mr. BLAINE. Take worsted goods, for instance; there are 
no wool rags used in worsted goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; so that perhaps so far as 
worsted goods are concerned the compensatory rate is proper 
and correct; but if the goods are made of wool rags in any 
considerable quantity, then the compensatory rate of 46 cents 
is altogether too high. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, I entirely agree with the Senator upon 
that proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So there is a compensatory duty 
upon wool rags, but that compensatory duty is 46 cents. 

Mr, BLAINE. I entirely agree with the Senator that the 
compensatory rate under those circumstances is too high, but 
tariff legislation has never taken into consideration wool rags 
as affording a compensatory duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Separate and apart from pure 
wool or virgin wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I explain to the Senator 
why that is true? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty is not based on the 
price. The compensatory duty provided for is on account of 
the shrinkage of the product in the process of manufacture 
from the rags to the cloth. Of course, there is that shrinkage, 
and that has to be taken care of, which brings the rate up to 
about 51 cents. If we carry out the increase of 34 cents on 
wool, if we carry the same ratio clear through, then the com- 
pensatory rate ought to be 51 cents. In other words, there is 
shrinkage in the grease in virgin wool, but the shrinkage in 
rags is a shrinkage because of the fact that they can not pro- 
duce the net weight without the loss of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is really too bad 
that we should increase the cost of clothing to anybody, rich or 
poor. That is just too bad. But we increase the cost whenever 


we impose a protective duty upon any commodity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor pardon an interruption before he proceeds to discuss that 
point? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to clear up the mat- 
ter of whether there is any increase in the duty on cheaper 
woolen fabrics. My information is that woolen fabric valued 
at not over 80 cents a pound, and valued at between 80 cents 
and $1.05 a pound, is given a protective duty of 50 per cent, 
that that is the House rate, and that is the rate in the present 
law. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator will notice that the $1.24 
a pound is the value. Anything below that is given a rate of 46 
cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I am not talking about 
that. I am trying to find out where the increases are. Is it a 
fact or is it not a fact that in the cheaper goods valued at less 
than $1.25 there is no increased protective duty, and in the 
quality above that there is an increase of 5 per cent, and in the 
very high bracket an increase of 10 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the ad valorem in paragraph 1109 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts I am not talking about that. 
The cheapest cloth has no increased tariff protection in this bill 
over the rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will get it if we carry out the rate of 34 
cents, They will get 51 cents instead of 46 cents. 

I want also to call the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to the fact that where valued at more than 60 cents a 
pound the rate is 26 cents a pound and 40 per cent àd valorem. 
That 40 per cent becomes 50 per cent, so that, so far as the 
question asked is concerned, there is that difference of 10 per 
cent ad valorem, s 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But there is also the differ- 
ence that one class of these fabrics is not over 4 ounces per 
square yard and the other class is a fabric over 4 ounces per 
square yard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But in the cheaper light- 
weight fabric or cloth there is no increased duty over the present 
law in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the light weight and the higher value there 
is none within the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, conceding that we 
who are asking for this increased duty on wool rags are adding 
to the burdens of the poor, which is exactly the same as the 
manufacturers who want an increased duty on the manufactured 
product are adding to the burdens of the poor, I come to the 
next step in my argument, namely, that the amount of this in- 
crease has been exaggerated out of all reason by those who are 
opposing the increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor pardon an interruption at that point? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my information that 
there are practically no importations of cheap wool fabric cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importations are of the 
higher-class, higher-valued woolen cloths that are used in expen- 
sive suits and expensive overcoats, and they are especially made 
in English mills. The manufacturers are seeking to have such 
a duty levied upon those higher valued fabrics that they can 
diminish the imports. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct as to the importations. 
There are scarcely any importations of the lower-valued goods 
found in paragraph 1109. The importations come in under para- 
graph 1108, where there are finer wools, and it applies to higher- 
priced goods, That is where the importations come. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the first place 
there is no getting away from the statement made by the Senator 
from Utah that the figures which have been furnished us to 
indicate the additional cost to the consumer of the clothes he 
wears by reason of this duty on wool rags can not possibly be 
what they are asserted to be, that price being greater than the 
entire cost of the material that goes into a suit of clothes made 
up of wool rags even if it were made altogether of wool rags. 
It is now conceded, I think, that there is scarcely anything that 
anybody attempts to make out of wool rags altogether, but they 
use virgin wool to the extent of anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent 
of the entire garments in making it up. It is easy enough to 
figure the thing out. 

The schedules offered in evidence show what the imported 
wool rags cost. They cost anywhere from 25 to 30 cents a pound, 
and if we count 3 or 8% pounds of wool made into a suit of 
clothes, it is an easy thing to compute that the amount does not 
exceed more than $1. and then if we speak about pyramiding 
prices it can not possibly cost, as the Senator from Utah has said, 
more than $1.75. 
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I placed in the Recorp a while ago when I interrupted the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Corgraxp] the cost of a suit of 
clothes made from virgin wool and the additional cost in con- 
sequence of the 31-cent rate upon wool, I gathered from the 
book before me that the computation was made by the Tariff 
Commission. I want to correct that impression. It was not, 
but was made by the Bureau of Research, Institute of Economics, 
considering the question of the pyramiding of the various costs. 
I find, however, so far as the Tariff Commission discussed the 
subject in connection with the duty of 1922, that they considered 
these figures as quite too high. It will be recalled that that 
table disclosed that the duty of 31 cents a pound on wool 
increased the cost of a suit of clothes $1.97 in the case of the 
lighter weight goods and $3.38 in the case of the heaviest goods 
entering into a suit of clothes. But a note says: 


It has been claimed by certain clothing manufacturers that, com- 
pared with free wool, the present tariff will increase the consumers’ 
clothing bill by from $4 on a summer suit to $7.50 on a heavy 
winter overcoat. The Tariff Commission checked up on their figures 
and found that, using the same methods, the estimated possible cost 
would be from $2.03 on a summer suit to $5.70 on a heavy winter 
overcoat, but indicated that because of various factors the real cost 
might amount to no more than from $1.62 on a summer suit to $4.56 on 
a heavy overcoat. The Manufacturers’ Club, of Philadelphia, whose 
members are as much interested in cheap raw materials and high 
selling prices as the clothing manufacturers, takes exception to both 
the foregoing estimates and states that, compared with free wool, 
the true cost to the consumer properly attributable to the present 
tariff should range from $1.14 on a summer suit to $2.78 on a heaty 
winter overcoat. (The Tariff on Wool and Its Cost to the Consumer, 
The Manufacturer, Philadelphia, November, 1922, vol. 4. No. 11, p. 3.) 


That is the story of the increased cost of a whole suit of 
clothes by reason of the duty of 31 cents a pound on wool. If 
that is correct, then I think we must agree that it is absurd to 
talk about an increase of $2.50 in the cost of material that enters 
into a suit of clothes made in part from wool rags, even though 
they should carry a duty of 24 cents a pound, 

But what is the fact about the matter, Mr. President? As 
has heretofore been stated, according to the last figures avail- 
able we imported something over 21,000,000 pounds of wool rags 
in 1928 and we exported something more than 17,000,000 pounds 
of wool rags. So that if we put an embargo upon the impor- 
tation of foreign wool rags we still have 17,000,000 pounds of 
our own rags to use. It is true they are not of such high 
quality, but by mixing them with virgin wool there can be pro- 
duced a garment that is substantially as good as may be pro- 
duced from the foreign rags. I was not quite clear in my 
understanding as to whether the blanket which has been ex- 
hibited here as being made of wool rags is made of wool rags 
or in part of virgin wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is made of wool rags. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
_Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield to the Senator from New 
York. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. In the event the things to which the Sena- 
tor refers should happen, that an embargo should be placed 
upon European rags and then dependence should be placed upon 
the rags which we now export, the wool producer would not be 
benefited, would he? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Certainly, because the manufac- 
turers would be obliged to use an additional amount of the 
domestic virgin wool to mix with the inferior grades of 
domestic rags. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, the point the Senator has in mind is 
that more virgin wool would be required to be mixed with the 
rags which we now export than is now required to be mixed 
with the rags which we import? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; that is the only differ- 
ence. For all practical purposes it will be observed that we 
export as much as we import. The difference is a small per- 
centage. So we would not be without the rags at all; we would 
use our own rags; we would not export them except we would 
be chliged to mix more virgin wool with them which would 
make an additional demand for our domestic product. 

Mr. COPELAND. And would also increase the cost? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that the consumer would be taxed that 
much more for what he purchases? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. The Senator hap- 
pened to be out of the Chamber when I began. My premise is 
that the price will be increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator that 
if an embargo should be placed upon imported. wool rags, domes- 
tie rags, which are of an inferior grade, would have to be used ; 
but it seems to me—and I will ask the Senator to give me his 
opinion about it—that the reason why wool rags are valuable 
and important is that at a nominal price, averaging in the 
neighborhood of 27 or 28 cents a pound, we can have wool 
which in the virgin stage is worth from 75 cents to a dollar a 
pound. 

In other words, the cloth made from wool rags has in it wool 
comparable in appearance, in value, and in warmth to virgin 
wool, and the price paid is only around 30 cents, while wool in 
the raw state is worth from 75 cents to a dollar a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I can not agree with 
the Senator at all about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
could agree with me, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I can not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What we are doing, it seems 
to me, by increasing the duty upon wool rags is to take away 
from the consuming public a cheap but desirable wool in the 
shape of rags and to make them, instead, use clothing made 
from high-priced virgin wool at from 75 cents to a dollar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I can not agree that 
there can be made as good an article of clothing from wool rags 
as can be made from yirgin wool. The Senator, I suppose, 
could not have really intended to say that. Wool rags are 
cheaper than virgin wool because there can not be made as 
good a fabric out of wool rags, whether they are used exclu- 
ere or whether they are used in combination with virgin 
wool, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that clothing 
made from wool rags, if the rags are of the finer grade, is 
news to all-wool clothing made from inferior and cheap 
wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is true, when the clothing 
od pease of inferior wool, of course, for inferior wool may be 

T; 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that it has been the contention of the Senator from Utah, as 
I understood him, that the rags which we import from abroad 
are of such high quality that there can be recovered from them 
a wool which is equal to our best wool, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I never said that. I said that such rags 
could be mixed with wool to make a certain class of goods 
which would be just as warm and just as good as if they were 
made from all wool. That is what I said; but there can not 
be drawn from a rag as fine a thread to make as fine a class 
of goods as can be made from the virgin wool; that is im- 
possible. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, in any event, the product made from 
the virgin wool would cost more than the product made by the 
mixture of the two. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that, because of the 
fact that the price of the virgin wool of the class which would 
be used would be from 70 to 72 or 73 cents a pound, whereas 
the product of the rag would be about 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
clear up a little confusion. Reference has been made repeatedly 
to the superiority of foreign rags over domestic rags. Of course 
there exists no such superiority at all. What is meant by that 
is that only the high class of wool rags are imported into this 
country. We have the same kind of rags here, and we use 
them to the extent of something like 80,000,000 pounds in the 
production of fabrics. We have the same high character of 
rags. We do not import the low character of rags; it is only the 
highest grade of rags that we import; the clippings from the 
tailor shops and the manufacturing establishments, which are, 
of course, of high class, and of knitted fabrics where the fiber 
is preserved practically in its original length, at least until the 
garnetting process is pursued, 

Mr. President, not oniy would we haye the 17,000,000 pounds 
of domestic rags which we export with which to supply the 
vacuum which would be created by the exclusion of the foreign 
rags under an embargo tariff, but we would have the 60.000,000 
pounds of rags, in addition to the 17,000,000 pounds which are 
annually consumed in making felt roofing and in paper making 
and articles of that kind. That would be a great source of 
rags in this country that could be seized upon in order to supply 
the deficiency occasioned by the shutting out of the foreign 
product. The price of wool rags used for the purpose of 
making paper or of making felt roofing can not be raised very 
much more, or such rags will cease to be used for that purpose, 
and the manufacturers will get some substitute in the produc- 
tion of felt roofing and paper, and that kind of thing. So the 
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price of the rags used for that purpose can not possibly be 
raised to the limit of 24 cents a pound, as suggested in the bill 
as reported by the Senate Finance Committee, or even 20 cents 
or 18 cents, as is now proposed. There could not be any such 
thing, and all the computations made in support of the conten- 
tion that it is going to cost. something like $2.50 more for a 
suit of clothes is based upon the assumption that the price of 
wool rags would be raised to the entire limit of the proposed 
duty of 24 cents. I presume probably the Senator from New 
York himself will appreciate that that is impossible; that is to 
say, that the embargo point would be reached long before the 
24-cent duty was reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
a 1½% cent increase in the price of the rags of the character the 
Senator is now describing, which are used in paper making and 
in the manufacture of felt roofing, would prohibit their use in 
that class of manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. That reminds me of another 
line of argument pursued with his usual force and vigor and 
persuasion by my esteemed friend from Massachusetts, namely, 
that to impose the proposed duty on wool rags would force the 
consumer, the poor man, whose plight awakens his sympathy 
always, to resort to some kind of a substitute that would not 
be as warm. The Senator from New York very justly appre- 
ciates the position of the penurious people of his State and city 
who would be driven to use clothing not as valuable so far as 
excluding the cold is concerned as wool clothing, but, of course, 
the same thing can be said about the original duty upon wool. 
The duty of 31 cents a pound on the clean content of wool forces 
the employment of substitute fabrics, of fabrics that are half 
cotton or that contain a considerable quantity of cotton, or other 
fabrics of that character. That is the tendency of putting a 
duty upon any commodity. It promotes the utilization of substi- 
tutes; and so if the price of wool rags be raised to any con- 
siderable extent, they could not be used for the manufacture of 
felt roofing; they could not be used for the making of paper; 
but they would be available for the manufacture of fabrics at 
a very slight increase in their cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think it is 
possible for wool rags such as are used in the making of roofing 
and paper to be used for clothing purposes? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know of no reason on earth why 
they should not be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am informed that such rags 
sell for from 2 to 4 cents a pound, and if it were possible to use 
such rags for clothing purposes profitably, I do not understand 
why we have been importing rags and paying an average of 28 
cents a pound or so for them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where do the rags used in the 
manufacture of roofing come from? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are inferior rags; it 
costs more to get the wool out of them than they are worth; 
they are rags of the cheapest and most inferior kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They are either the waste from 
manufacture or else they are rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Why do not the manufacturers 
use them instead of paying 28 cents a pound for foreign rags? 
Why do they not buy wool rags at 2 cents a pound? I can not 
see why the manufacturers do not use them if they are suitable 
for clothing instead of paying a duty of 7% cents in addition 
to the price of the foreign rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. If such a situation should arise as has been 
described, the manufacturers, perhaps, would take 10,000,000 
of such rags, the top rags as they are called, and they could 
use them for the purpose of manufacturing cloth. There is not 
any doubt as to that. Of course, I am referring only to the 
top rags. Below that grade the manufacturers could not use 
them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About what percentage is 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten million pounds could be used, or about 25 
per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There are about 60,000,000 pounds 
used in these industries. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is, about one-sixth of 
the woolen rags which are now used for manufacturing felt 
roofing and for paper making could be sorted out and used for 
clothing purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the manufacturers will not do that 


unless they are compelled to do it. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why will they not do it? 
If they want to make good clothing and cheap clothing, why 
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do they import wool rags and pay a high price for them, and 
the duty in addition, when they could get the other rags for 
from 2 to 4 or 6 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT, I will tell the Senator why, In the case of the 
cheaper rags with the short fiber the loss is greater than in the 
case of the better rags, Of course, there is hardly any loss in 
the case of the best grades. But there is a point where the 
loss in making those rags into yarns to go into cloth is so great 
that it does not pay to use them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I supposed, 
and that is why they are used for roofing. 

Mr. SMOOT. To-day about 10,000,000 pounds which are 
used for paper making and the manufacture of roofing could 
be used by the nranufacturers of clothing if they were forced 
to do it; that is, in the manufacture of coarser grades of yarn 
and woolen manufactures. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the higher the price 
is raised the more can be put into the selection of desirable parts 
of the waste that now go into felt roofing and into the manufac- 
ture of paper. 

Of course, we have exactly the same experience out West in 
the mining business. The higher you raise the price of copper 
the greater amount you can expend in selecting out and in 
concentrating ores that otherwise it would be impossible to 
utilize at all. 

Mr. President, in view of all these considerations I am con- 
vinced that while even an embargo rate upon wool rags would 
undoubtedly increase the cost of clothing into which wool rags 
‘enter, the cost would be relatively inconsequential in my judg- 
nat; and that leads me to the conclusion which I desire to 
su t. 

We have deemed it a wise public policy to impose a duty of 
84 cents a pound upon virgin wool. All we are asking of Con- 
gress now is that they do not admit substitutes for wool at such 
a low figure that the duty which they concede to us upon the 
virgin wool will not be realized to any considerable extent. In 
other words, we ask you not to hold the word of promise to the 
ear and break it to the hope. 

Much has been said here about how this will do the wool- 
grower no good. It is my judgment, generally speaking, that 
those who are engaged in a particular industry are the best 
judges of what is for their own interest; and all of those en- 
gaged in the sheep and wool industry are here asking that this 
duty be imposed at a very substantial rate. They are here 
convinced, after a study—and they are students of this prob- 
lem—that this inconsequential duty of 7½ or 8 cents a pound 
on wool rags has been operating so as to deprive them of a 
considerable portion of the duty upon the virgin wool; and they 
ask for relief from that situation. 

Again, Mr. President, we must remember that this Congress 
was called in extra session, and the work of the extra session 
is continued, to relieve the farmer from the depressed condition 
in which he finds himself; and that depressed condition was to 
be relieved by increasing the duty upon his products. You did 
increase the duty on wool; and now we appeal to you not to 
take away the advantage that is accorded us by that increase 
but to give us a substantial rate upon these wool wastes, includ- 
ing wool rags. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1816) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Wabasha, Minn., and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


NOMINATION OF FRANK W. DONALDSON 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several days ago the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate the nomination of Frank W. Donaldson 
to be collector of internal revenue for the district of Tennessee. 
The present holder of the office has resigned and goes out of 
office to-day, and it is very necessary that Mr. Donaldson 
should be confirmed. I ask unanimous consent that, as in open 
executive session, the nomination of Mr. Donaldson may be 
confirmed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will report the nomination. 

The CuHrer CLERK. Frank W. Donaldson, to be collector of 
internal revenue, district of Tennessee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


1929 


REPORT OF THH PANAMA RAILROAD co. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanie Canals: 
To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
Eightieth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 


HERBERT Hoover. 
Tue Warre Houser, December 10, 1929. 


HOLIDAY RECESS 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me on 
a concurrent resolution before doing that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield for the quorum if the Senator 
would like to call it; but I have here a concurrent resolution 
which I should like to introduce, to which I think there will be 
no objection. I ask unanimous consent to introduce it out of 
order, and after the clerk has read it I shall ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have been advised as to what 
the concurrent resolution is. I think it is the better part of wis- 
dom to have the quorum called for first. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no objection to the quorum, of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Currine in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch Smith 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glass McMaster Steck 

Black Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Blease reene Moses Swanson 
Borah Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harris Norris Townsend 
Brock Harrison Nye Trammell 
Brookhart Hastin: Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hattiel Patterson Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Pine Walcott 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Catting Johnson Sackett Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 
Fess Kean Sheppard 

Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I now renew my request for 
unanimous consent for the introduction, out of order, of the 
coneurrent resolution which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the concurrent 
resolution will be received and read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 20) was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Saturday, December 
21, 1929, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, Monday, 
January 6, 1930. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 
There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered by the Senate and agreed to. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industry of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 


oses, 
¢ Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may the pending amendment 
be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] proposes to amend the committee amendment, on page 
172, line 23, by striking out “30” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ ” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that he take the rate in the existing law, 24 
cents, rather than 22 cents on carbonized noiis. That, I believe, 
is the rate in the present law. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, 24 cents Is the rate of the 


present law. The rate I suggested is according to the rela- 
tive-value basis of wool. If the Senator asks that the amend- 
ment be modified I have no particular desire to prolong any 
discussion on the matter, for the reason that the amount of 
imports is very inconsequential. I think in 1928 there were 
only 850,000 pounds of imports. : 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is true; but in view of the fact 
that the Senate has agreed to a rate of 34 cents on wool, which 
is the rate adopted by the House, and, therefore, that matter is 
not in conference, I think the carbonized noils ought to be placed 
at least at the rate in the existing law, which is, of course, 
6 cents under the rate recommended by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. I accept the modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Wisconsin modifies his amendment. The question now is 
on the amendment as modified, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, more time has been occupied 
in the discussion of the rag rate than on the present amend- 
ment. I simply want to say, if the Senate desires now to 
destroy the duty that it has given the woolgrower upon his 
wool, let it vote for this amendment. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the product 
that is involved here. As far as that is concerned, carbonized 
noils are just about as good as wool. You are voting on putting 
a rate of 24 cents on carbonized noils. The committee reported 
30 cents, and the 80 cents was based upon a duty of 31 cents « 
pound on wool. 

I am ready for a vote. I wanted the Senate to understand 
the question. 

ae GEORGE. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to address 
an inquiry to the Senator from Georgia. The present rate of 
24 cents is based, of course, upon the duty of 31 cents existing 
in the present law. If the Senator wanted to preserve that, he 
should increase the 24 cents by the same amount by which the 
31 cents was increased, that is to say, that should be made 
27 cents instead of 24, not in order to preserve the rate in the 
present. law but to preserve the relation of the duty on noils 
to the duty upon wool, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator is right so far as 
the preservation of the relationship is concerned, but from my 
study of it I believe that 24 cents is a fair compensatory rate 
on the carbonized noils. When the amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin I suggested that he might accept 
the 24-cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that the relative value 
between 24 and 30 is out of all proportion. There is very little 
difference between the scoured wool basis and the carbonized 
noils basis. 

Mr. GEORGE. I realize that. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the use giving a rate on carbonized 
noils that will allow them to come in, when every pound im- 
ported displaces a pound of scoured wool? That is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the answer to that fear on the part 
of the Senator from Utah is that the imports have been yery 
small. Even with the rate at 24 cents, as it is in existing law, 
the importations have been small. They have not shown a 
tendency to increase, The notable increase has been in the im- 
portation of rags and the other products. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is that we have not imported very 
much scoured wool. The wools have been coming in in the 
grease but if that change is made, we will quickly see what will 
happen. I am telling the Senate what is going to happen. Sen- 
ators can do as they please about voting the rate, but just as 
sure as that the sun will rise to-morrow morning, if we leave 
this at 24 cents, and leave 34 cents on scoured -wool, wool will 
be made into noils and imported in that form. 

Mr. GEORGE. At least the Senator from Utah will agree 
with me that 24 cents is better than 22 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not offer the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to say in answer to the 
statement of the Senator from Utah that I think it has been 
clearly demonstrated that under the existing law the cost of the 
duty to the manufacturer is not over 23.6 cents per pound. 
That is what it costs the manufacturer. He wants to pyramid 
these profits on all of these waste products, as well as on 
noils. On the basis of the amount the wool duty costs the 
manufacturer, the rate on garments ought to be 21 cents; that is, 


based on the relative value of wool according to the experience 
of nearly seven years under the 1922 tariff rate of 31 cents, the 
rate actually ought to be only 21 cents. That represents exactly 
the cost of the duty to the manufacturer. 

I am willing to give a leeway there of 3 cents a pound, but I 
have not found a single word of discussion to justify the propo- 
sition that these high compensatory rates should be carried over 
all through this wool schedule. The relative value of noils 
on the wool basis is 25 per cent. The amount the manufacturer 
actually pays on account of the duty, that is, the cost of the 
duty, is only 23.6 cents per pound. Therefore, by a simple cal- 
culation it can be seen that the duty on this item ought not to 
be more than 21 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question of importations 
has been raised. As long as those soft, clean rags carried the 
rate fixed, no carbonized noils would be shipped in, but raise the 
rate on rags and leave noils at the rate the Senator is asking, 
and we will very soon learn what is going to happen. Instead 
of the importations consisting of wool, they will be noils, car- 
bonized noils, or noils uncarbonized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], 
as modified, to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. I 
understand that if present he would vote as I intend to vote, 
and I, therefore, vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puirps], which I 


transfer to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 


and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is 
confined to his home on account of illness. If he were present, 
he would vote “nay.” He is paired on this question with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Srepimens]. In his ab- 
sence, not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Kenprick] is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he 
would vote nay. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is necessarily detained on 
official business. f : 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typines]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by ill- 
ness. I am not informed as te how he would vote on this 
question. 

I desire also to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RAN SELL I, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typryes] are necessarily detained on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
rkle Fletcher Heflin Smith 

Rack 7 George La Follette Trammell 
Blaine Glass McKellar 8 
Blease Harris Norris Waish, Mass 
Brock Harrison Robinson, Ark. 
Copeland awes Simmons 

NAYS—53 
Allen Glenn McMaster Steck 
Ashurst Goldsborough MeNary Steiwer 
Bingham Greene Moses Sullivan 
Borah Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hastings Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hebert Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Sackett Watson 
Din Jones Schall Wheeler 
Fess Kean Sheppard 
Vrazier Keyes Shortridge 
Gillett McCulloch n 
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NOT VOTING—20 


Baird Goff Overman Shipstead 
Broussard Gould Phipps Stephens 
Caraway Kendrick Ransdell Swanson 
Dale King eed Thomas, Okla. 
Deneen Metcalf Robinson, Ind. Tydings 


So Mr. Brarne’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 172, line 23, strike out the words 
“noils, 21 cents” and insert “noils, carbonized, 30 cents per 
pound; noils, not carbonized, 23 cents per pound.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to one thing, not that I expect it to do 
any good because we are fixing to write a wool schedule that 
will put a blush of shame upon the old Payne-Aldrich Sched- 
ule K. I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
Tariff Commission itself has found, after exhaustive study and 
research, that the difference in the cost of carbonizing wool at 
home and abroad is only 4 cents a pound. The Senate is asked 


‘to make a difference of 7 cents. That is the finding of the 


Tariff Commission, and I think it will not be disputed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 4 cents is the cost of carboniz- 
ing, but in the carbonizing there is involved the removal of all 
the waste matter that comes from the wool after its bath in 
sulphuric acid. All of the burrs and all of the foreign matter 
are eaten away by the acid, ard that forms a part of the waste 
of the material before it is carbonized. Therefore, while the 
4 cents would cover the actual expense of the carbonizing, it 
would not take care of the waste that is in the noil before it is 
carbonized. 

Mr. GEORGE. The carbonizing of the wool simply means 
taking out all of the yegetable matter in it, and it is admitted 
on all sides that 4 cents is the measure of the difference in the 
cost of carbonizing at home and earbonizing abroad. I merely 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to it, and I am ready 
for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, in order to carry out the purpose of the 
bill/and make it conform to the action just taken, on page 172, 
in line 25, “thread or yarn waste, 23 cents a pound,” the 23 
cents should be made 25 cents, I move that amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. I 
think the change of 2 cents does not make any difference, be- 
cause we are favoring the manufacturers now and not so much 
the producers of the raw wool. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah pro- 
pose the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I propose to strike out “23” and insert 
25.“ It is simply carrying out the plan of providing a differ- 
ential between 31 cents and 34 cents on the scoured content. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 172, line 25, the original amend- 
ment is to strike out the word “and” and insert “23 cents per 
pound.” The Senator from Utah proposes to strike out “23” 
and insert “25,” so it will read: 


Thread or yarn waste, 25 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee, 
The yeas and nays have been demanded. Is the demand sufi- 
ciently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer, 


I yote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srepuens}]. In his absence and not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SACKETT (after having voted in the affirmative). On 
this yote I have a pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], who has not voted. Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 


1929 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dmxcen] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Batrp] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnas] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Allen Greene McNar Smoot 
Ashurst Hale Meteal Steiwer 
Bingham Hastings Moses Ivan 
Bratton Hayden Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hebert Nye ownsend 
Capper Howell Oddie Trammell 
Connally Johnson Patterson Vandenberg 
Cutting Jones Pine Walcott 
Fess Kean Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier Keyes Schall Waterman 
Gillett McCulloch Sheppard Watson 
Goldsborough McMaster Shortridge 

NAYS—24 
Barkley Copeland Heflin Smith 
Black Fletcher La Follette Steck 
Blaine George McKellar Swanson 
Blease Glass Norris agner 
Borah Harris Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Brock Harrison Simmons Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—24 

Baird Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind 
Broussard Glenn King Sackett 
Caraway Gof Overman Shipstead 
Couzens Gould Phipps Stephens 
Dale Hatfield Ransdell Thomas, Okta. 
Deneen Hawes Reed Tydings 


So Mr. Smoor’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] if he has any objection to changing 
“34” to “37,” in line 22, in view of the action just taken? 

Mr. BLAINE. Let us proceed and finish with the committee 
amendments first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has been a misprint in 
paragraph 1105 which I wish to have corrected. The printer 
got it mixed up. This is the way it should read. After the 
semicolon following the word “ pounds,” in line 25, it should 
read as follows: 


Card or burr waste, carbonized, 23 cents per pound; not carbonized, 
16 cents per pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what he proposes to do with the provision in lines 1 and 2 
on page 173? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be taken care of by a further amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah state 
the question again? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 172, after the semicolon following the 
word “ pound,” in line 25, it should read as follows: 

Card or burr waste, carbonized, 23 cents per pound; not carbonized, 
16 cents per pound; all other woo) wastes not specially provided for, 24 
cents per pound. 


Then we will strike out, on page 173, line 1, after the word 
“for,” the words “18 cents; carbonized, 23 cents per pound; 
not carbonized, 16 cents per pound.” We must strike that all 
out because it is in the wrong place. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? ` 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely want the Senator to read the 
proposed amendment, so that we may all hear it, 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 172, line 25, after the semicolon fol- 
lowing the word “ pound,” insert the following: 

Card or burr waste, carbonized, 23 cents per pound; not carbonized, 
16 cents per pound. 


Then follows, on line 25 of the same page, “all other wool 
wastes not specially provided for, 24 cents per pound.” That is 
one amendment. Then I shall offer the other amendment strik- 
ing out the words that were inserted in the wrong place. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah fin- 
ished his statement? I do uot want to interrupt the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I do not ask the Senator from Utah to yield; 
I 75 pot want the floor unless the Senator from Utah is through 
with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have concluded 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the explanation of the Senator 
from Utah is perfectly plain with one exception. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah if he is sure that in the rates in 
the amendment as modified he has taken into consideration the 
fact that we have raised the duty on raw wool from 31 cents to 
34 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have so stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be I did not hear the Senator, 
course, if he is sure of that, we are ready to vote. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to move to amend the 
amendment of the committee. I presume the committee amend- 
ment is subject to amendment. I move to strike out the nu- 
merals “23” and to insert “16”; to strike out the numerals 
“16” and to insert “10”; and to strike out the numerals “24” 
and to insert “20.” The rates which I have proposed corre- 
spond to the relative value, taking into account that the manu- 
facturer because of the tariff does not pay more than 23.6 cents 
per pound. I submit that, since the duty does not cost the man- 
ufacturer more than 23.6 cents per pound on the basis of a 31- 
cent wool rate, and not over 25½ cents a pound on the basis of 
a 34-cent wool rate, the rates on wool wastes should correspond 
to the cost of the duty to the manufacturer. 

I can see no justification for jacking up the duty on wool 
wastes far above the relative yalue of virgin wool. I am not a 
prophet, but I think it ought to be plainly seen by those who are 
interested from the standpoint of the woolgrower that we are 
not aiding the producers of wool, the farmers. These wool 
wastes have no replacement utility basis whatever, because 
there is no wool in America to be replaced; we have a shortage 
of wool of over 200,000,000 pounds a year, so there can not be 
any justification for legislating upon the basis of the displace- 
ment utility value. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have offered these amendments, 
realizing, of course, that they are going to be defeated, in order 
to be consistent and to carry out what I believe, in the interest 
of the woolgrower, the woolen manufacturer, and the consuming 
public, should be done, namely, that the rates should be based 
upon the relative value. I do not care to extend the debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 


of 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Wisconsin has said that 


he could not understand why it was the desire of certain ele- 
ments in this body to “jack up” the rates upon the noils and 
wastes above the basic rate on wool. I think there is no diffi- 
culty in understanding that. We do not produce enough wool in 
this country to supply the demand. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that the manufacturers should have some imports of 
wool. So the Committee on Finance did not wish to make the 
duty on wool absolutely prohibitive, but they did wish to make 
the duties on waste wools and rags absolutely prohibitive. That 
is the reason for the action. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; and that is the proposal of the Finance 
Committee, to make these duties absolutely prohibitive. If 


adopted, they will place a conrplete embargo against these ar- 


ticles in paragraph 1105. 

I am not going to extend the debate, because I have at some 
length analyzed the paragraph and indicated that which in all 
probability will be the consequence to flow from these ex- 
orbitant and prohibitive rates. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, let 
me see if I understand the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance. As I understand the proposition is to insert the words 
“card or burr waste, carbonized, 23 cents a pound.” Is that 
the amendment proposed by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. So the carbonized waste carries a differential 
of 7 cents, as compared to the uncarbonized, although there is 
only an actual difference in carbonizing of 4 cents a pound, as 
I said before? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the card and burr waste is carbonized, 
of course. 

ea GEORGE. And as to that not carbonized the duty is 16 
cents 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 16 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand the remainder of the 
amendment. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The remainder of the amendment reads “all 
other wool wastes not specially provided for, 24 cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Including carbonized and not carbonized. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to move to strike out “18 cents, 
carbonized, 23 cents per pound; not carbonized, 16 cents per 
pound.” ‘Those words are to be stricken out because they are 
in the wrong place in the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why does the Senator from Utah propose 
to raise the rate beyond the recommendation of the committee 
on all other wastes from 23 to 24 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee rates were based upon a duty 
of 31 cents on the clean content of the wool. The Senate has 
increased that rate to 34 cents, and, therefore, it is necessary to 
have the compensatory duties conform to the basic duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair with the Senator 

from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] as on the former vote, I vote 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman]. If the senior Senator from West Virginia were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. STEPHENS]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Pliers! to the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wish to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Batmp] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrves]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is necessarily detained on official 
business. 


The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 49, as follows: 
YEAS—25 
Geo Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
rp Glass Norris Trammell 
Blease Harris Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Brock Harrison Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland eflin Smith 
Dill La Follette Steck 
Fletcher ellar Swanson 
NAYS—49 
Allen Greene McMaster Steiwer 
Ashurst Hale McNary Sullivan 
Bingham Hastings Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hatfield Nye Townsend 
Bratton Hawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Brookhart Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Capper Hebert Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Howell Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Sackett Watson 
Jones all Wheeler 
Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Gillett eyes Shortridge 
Goldsborough McCulloch Smoot 
NOT VOTING—21 
Baird Deneen Norbeck Shipstead 
Barkley Glenn Overman Stephens 
Broussard Goft Phip Tydings 
Caraway Gould Ransdell 
Couzens Kendrick Reed 
Dale King Robinson, Ind. 


So Mr. Biarne’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah, which will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. The pending amendment, offered by the 
Senator from Utah, is, on line 25, page 172, after the word 
“pound” and the semicolon, to insert “card or burr waste, 
. 23 cents per pound; not carbonized, 16 cents per 
pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLERK. The next amendment is on page 173, line 
1, where the Senator from Utah proposes to strike out “18 
cents” and insert “24 cents.“ The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BLAINE] proposes, in lieu of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah, “24 cents,” to insert “20 cents,” so that it 
will read: 

Wastes not specially provided for, 20 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Utah proposes to strike 
out “18” and insert “24” cents. 

The amendment td the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I want to strike out the words “18 cents; 
carbonized, 23 cents per pound; not carbonized, 16 cents per 
pound,” found on lines 1 and 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will advise the Senator 
that that was not what the Senator wanted. The Senator 
wants this amendment rejected, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I ask unanimous consent that the 18 
cents be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the present situation with reference to the pending 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the clerk state the amendment, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 173, line 1, it was originally pro- 
posed to strike out “18 cents,” now “24 cents,” and insert car- 
bonized, 23 cents per pound ; not carbonized, 16 cents per pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right. 

Mr. WATSON. Then what becomes of the 18 cents? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is 24 cents now. My original motion was 
to provide, for wastes not specially provided for, a rate of 24 
cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that if this 
amendment is rejected it will leave the rate 24 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment is on page 173 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we vote upon 
the rate on rags before we vote upon the rate on wool extract 
and mungo and shoddy. I do that because I think we ought to 
determine the rate upon rags before we vote upon the other 
rate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is in order now. It is the next 
amendment. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the next amendment is “ shoddy, 18 cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order, so that 
it may understand the request of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we vote now 
upon “ wool rags, 24 cents per pound,” on line 4, page 173; and 
after that is disposed of I will return to line 3, “and wool 
extract.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
the reason for that request? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason of it is that I should like to have 
the rate upon rags determined before we pass upon the other 
rate. 


Mr. GEORGE. Is there any reason why that should be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever the rate is upon rags, there should 
be a difference of about 6 or 7 cents per pound. I should like, 
therefore, to have the rag rate disposed of at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there is no amendment to the 
proposed rate on mungo. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an amendment here on wool extract. 
I ask that that be passed over until we vote upon rags. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah whether it is his idea to raise the duty on 
line 3 on shoddy and wool extract in case the duty on rags is 
agreed to as offered by the Senate committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the rag rate of 24 cents per pound should be 
maintained, of course the wool extract and shoddy rate would 
have to be greatly increased. Therefore, I want the Senate to 
vote on the rags first. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the committee did not see 
it that way. The committee reported 21 cents on the extract, 
and 24 cents on rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator say that the difference 
ought to be 6 cents instead of 3? s 

Mr. SMOOT. It ought to be just the other way, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 24 cents on rags is 
retained, what does the Senator propose to ask on shoddy? 

Mr. SMOOT. The relative value of the two—I mean, wool 
extract and shoddy—is about 6 cents more for the shoddy than 
for the wool rags. 

Mr. GEORGE. So there will be a rate of about 30 cents for 
shoddy? 

Mr. SMOOT. It all depends on what rate they are going to 
have upon wool rags. 

Mr. GEORGE. I say, if the rate of 24 cents on wool rags is 
retained? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that would be about a compensatory duty 
between the two, based on the relative value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mir. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Cur CLERK. On page 173, line 4, it is proposed to strike 
out “wool rags and” and to insert “ wool rags, 24 cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. What amendment is proposed and pending 


now? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. “Wool rags, 24 cents per 


po y 

Mr. WATSON. I know; but is some amendment to the 
amendment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], after the 
vigorous protest and exhaustive debate that we have heard, if 
the majority members of the Finance Committee are not moved 
to recommend a lower rate than 24 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am personally concerned, I think it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor, 
having been recognized by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am not yielding. I have not said 
anything yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to inquire whether or not there is 
pending at this time an amendment to the Senate committee 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I move to strike out “24 cents per 
pound” and insert “18 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 173, line 4, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Indiana proposes to strike out 
“94” and insert “18,” so that it will read: 

Wool rags, 18 cents per pound. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have listened to this debate 
on both sides as far as possible, and I have talked with many 
Senators on both sides, those opposed to the 24 cents and those 
fayoring it. I have come to the conclusion that the compromise 
rate of 18 cents is about a just rate; that it is compensatory to 
the producer and is not burdensome to the consumer. I believe 


that 18 cents is about the rate that ought to be fixed. For that 
reason I have made this motion, and I trust it will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indiana to the amendment 
of the committee. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the present rate on these rags? 

Mr. WATSON. Seven and a half cents, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. In view of the fact that the present rate 
is 7½ cents, does the Senator from Indiana consider that he 
is offering a compromise that is worth while when he proposes 
Sl ec this rate 18 cents, 1044 cents higher than the present 
rate? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend from New York that 
if I had not thonght so I would not have offered the amendment. 
I think it is a fair compromise. The Senate committee pro- 
vides for a rate of 24 cents, I violate no confidence, I trust, 
when I say that I made that motion myself in the committee, 
because I thought at that time it would take 24 cents to protect 
the farmer and the woolgrower on the wool-rag matter. I have 
since come to the conclusion that 18 cents would be fully pro- 
tective, and at the same time that it would be as little burden- 
some as any rate that could be imposed if the producer of wool 
rags is to be protected at all: 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am interested to know 
what the people will say when they buy the clothing at the in- 
creased cost which will be forced upon them. Whether this 
rate is fixed at 24 cents or 18 cents or 15 cents, it is outrageous, 
as I see it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from Indiana, to strike out 
the numeral “18” and to insert “9.” 

That rate is in conformity with other rates I have suggested 
upon wool waste, upon the same theory and upon the same 
basis. I do not care to go into a debate upon the proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WATSON. The proposai to make the rate 24 cents a 
pound, proposed by the committee, is in and of itself an 
amendment. 

8 a PRESIDING OFFICER. Not under the practice of the 
enate. 

Mr. WATSON. Then the Chair holds that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order. 

Mr. WATSON. As an amendment to my amendment. 
von PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order under Rule 

Mr. SMITH. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). Repeating my 
announcement as on the previous vote with reference to my 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], I vote 
ae nay.” r 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHrrers] to 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and vote 
é yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has a general pair with 
the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Announcing as before my gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stepuens], I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

st JONES. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprrck] with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap], and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barro] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typines]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness. The Senator has a general pair for the day 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], but I do 
not know how either Senator would vote on this amendment if 
present. 

I desire also to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Troixos] are detained ` 
from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bnoussanb], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Gourd] and allow my vote to stand. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am authorized to state that if 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—31 

Bingh: Heflin Simmons 
Black Gillett Keyes Smith 
Blaine Glass La Follette Steck 
Blease Greene McKellar Swanson 
Brock Hale Metcalf Thomas, Okla, 
Copeland Harris Moses waron 
Dill Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Hawes Robinson, Ark, 

NAYS—48 
Allen Glenn McNary Sullivan 
Ashurst Goldsborough Nye Thomas, Idaho~ 
Borah Hatfield die Townsend 
Bratton Hayden Pine Trammell 
Brookhart Hebert Pittman Vandenberg 
Capper Howell Sackett Walcott 
Connally Johnson Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Jones apts a Waterman 
Cutting Kean Shortridge Watson 
Fess McCulloch Smoot eeler 
Frazier McMaster Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—21 

Baird Goff Overman Shipstead 
Barkley Gould Patterson Stephens 
Broussard Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Kendrick Ransdell 
Dale Kin Reed 
Deneen Nor Robinson, Ind. 


So Mr. Blurbs amendment to Mr. Warson’s amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. The 
present rate is 7½ cents. The increase on raw wool is 3 cents. 
I move that the rate fixed upon rags shall be 1014 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 173, line 4, after the first 
semicolon, strike out the remainder of line 4 and insert in 
lieu thereof: 


Wool rags, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, 8 cents per 
pound; valued at more than 30 cents per pound but not more than 50 
cents per pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at more than 50 cents per 
pound, 16 cents per pound, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will regard this as 
an amendment in the form of a substitute and as being in order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, in my judgment, is a fair proposal. The maximum rate, 
I think, is higher than what ought to be levied, but it has the 
merit of distinguishing between different grades of woolen rags. 
The importance and necessity of a graduated duty can best be 
realized when I call attention to the equivalent ad valorem rates 
upon wool rags that have been imported into this country, based 
upon the present rate of 7½ cents per pound. 

Wool rags have come into this country varying in price from 
15 cents to 75 cents per pound under the present law. The ad 
yalorem equivalent has varied from 10 per cent to 50 per cent 
under the present law. 

The proposal made by the Finance Committee, fixing a spe- 
cific duty of 24 cents per pound, works out to levy an equivalent 
ad valorem duty varying from 33 per cent to 160 per cent. 
Mind you, the 160 per cent is upon the cheap wool rags that go 
into the cheaper clothing. 

The proposal made by the Senator from Indiana of a specific 
duty of 18 cents per pound works out to make the spread in 
equivalent ad valorem terms vary from 24 per cent to 115 per 
cent. We can not defend successfully the levying of a duty 
which varies from 24 per cent to 115 per cent in ad valorem 
terms, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. Will the Senator tell me what amount of 
imported rags would come in under the different rates proposed 
in this schedule? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry I have not that 
information, but from my recollection of the testimony I think 
that most of the rags that have come in have been the higher and 
middle priced rags. : 

Mr. SACKETT. That is not the information we get from the 
experts who served with the committee. I think the Senator 
from Utah can give us some idea what those amounts are. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We know the average price 
of the imported wool rags and by-products of wool. It is 28 
or 29 cents per pound. That means that there must be many 
wool rags valued at less than 28 cents and many valued in 
excess of that. 

Mr. SACKETT. That, then, would mean that the bulk of 
them come in under the lowest bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 90 per cent of all the rags im- 
ported into the United States are under 35 cents a pound. It 
is true that there are a few of the dainty, colored rags used 
for special purposes, as rags coming from France mostly, I 
think, that come in valued at about 75 cents a pound. That is 
the situation. We would not care whether those rags came in 
or not. They do not interfere with wool at all. They are some 
special, wonderfully soft colored rags, made, perhaps, for some 
special dress or some special occasion, and they do not amount 
to anything. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the reply of the Senator from Utah, it is that most cf 
these imported wool rags would fall within the second bracket, 
namely, 12 cents a pound, under this pending amendment. 

Mr. President, before the vote is taken, before this increase 
is adopted, I want to call the attention of the Members of the 
Senate, and particularly the Members of the Senate upon the 
other side, to what the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House said about this proposition. 
They made a report as to why they reached the conclusion that 
8 cents a pound was a satisfactory and a just duty to levy upon 
wool rags. 

It is very brief: 


The committee has not been able to agree with the woolgrowers who 
ask that the duties on all these wastes, etc., be made practically as high 
as the duties on the medium and fine wools on the ground that they 
displace wool in the manufacture of clothing, 


This is the report of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 


These wastes do not displace wool. They supplement wool. They 
really furnish a market for wool which must be mixed with these other 
materials in order that the wastes may be used in clothing. By using 
the wastes, cheaper clothing is made available for that part of our 
people who desire it. The wastes therefore do not displace wool and, 
contrary to the claims of the woolgrowers, do not lower the price of 
wool. 


There is the statement of the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
voting for and fixing a rate of 8 cents per pound. The proposal 
of the Senator from Rhode Island meets the objection that the 
specific duty is not fair because it operates to make the equiva- 
lent rate higher upon the cheaper wool wastes than upon the 
more expensive wool wastes, and furthermore it actually in- 
creases the House duty of 8 cents per pound. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the inconsistency of the House in voting 8 cents 
a pound on flocks and 8 cents a pound on woolen rags. Flocks 
are nothing but the shearings of a piece of cashmere, As it 
comes from the loom it is gaged and the little short hairs are 
raised and then it is taken to the shearing machine and those 
little short hairs are sheared off. The flocks are about one- 
twelfth of an inch long, not more than that. The House put a 
rate of 8 cents a pound on flocks and put the same rate upon 
rags that cost 40 cents a pound. Flocks sometimes are used in 
weighting overcoats. Sometimes where there is a backing flocks 
are used for the weighting of the cloth. Flocks can not be 
pinned. Nothing can be done with them unless they can be 
used simply in order to get weight. So far as my mill is con- 
cerned, flocks are thrown out on the dump and burned, because 
they are not worth anything. 

But now it is proposed to give flocks 8 cents per pound and 
then to give 8 cents a pound on rags. It is perfectly absurd, 
and I say that without a question of doubt. I know that any- 
body who knows anything about it will agree with me. 

This is what the amendment means. There will be 72 to 75 
per cent of all the rags that will come in under the &-cent rate 
under the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
most of the balance will come in at the rate of 12 cents per 
pound. Another 8 per cent is composed of special rags that 
come in. We are not worrying about them at all. There is only 
about 8 per cent of the whole amount of rags coming in that 
are of that character. Rags that come in at 75 cents a pound 
never go into a cheap suit of clothes, so no one can appeal on 
the theory that that item is going to increase the cost of the 
por age clothing. Those rags do not go into that kind of 
clo g. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I have not said that they 
did. I said the 75-cent rags have an ad valorem duty of 10 per 
cent and the 20-cent rags have an ad valorem duty of 166 per 
cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that the Senator so stated. I 
was calling attention to the inconsistency of the whole thing. 
Do we want a rate on rags here that will make effective the 
duty which is imposed upon wool? If we do, we will have to 
vote for the 18-cent rate. If we do not, then we will vote for the 
amendment as offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. That 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think it will bear 
repetition that this is a contest between the manufacturer on 
one side and the farmer on the other side. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. METCALF. I want to say that I have been a woolen 
manufacturer. We do not use any rags whatever and the 
question does not affect me in any way, shape, or fashion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had no thought of any personal 
reference in the matter at all. I have stated heretofore, when 
the Senator from Rhode Island did not figure in it at all, that 
this is a contest between the manufacturer on the one side and 
the farmer on the other side. I repeat it now. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH], however, quotes in support 
of his contention the views of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. I say that the entire tariff question, as has been 
demonstrated over and over again, is a contest between the 
industrialists on the one side and the farmers on the other. 

What is the composition of the Republican membership of the 
House Ways and Means Committee? There are 15 Republican 
members in the House Ways and Means Committee. Five of 
them come from agricultural States and 10 of them come from 
industrial States. Of the five that come from agricultural 
States, one comes from the State of Wisconsin and another one 
from the State of Iowa, of practically no consequence whatever 
in the production of wool. There are just two representatives 
from woolgrowing States, one from Oregon and one from Colo- 
rado. It is quite reasonable and natural to expect those gentle- 
men to take the manufacturers’ side of the contest. I appeal to 
those in this body who are really desirous of doing something 
for the farmer to realize the nature of the controversy that is 
here. 

Mr JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
there is a member of that committee from the State of 
Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is quite right. I had Mr. 
Haptey’s name noted, but overlooked it. That makes three 
from the woolgrowing States. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, in spite of what the Sena- 
tor from Montana has just said and in spite of the repeated 
statement of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the duty 
upon rags in an unimportant thing as regards the price of 
clothes worn by the poor of our country, I still contend and 
believe that the imposition of this high tax will materially in- 
crease the cost of the garments worn by our people. The Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Walsu] may say that this is a contest 
between the manufacturers and the farmers. So far as I am 
concerned, it is a contest between those who would place a higher 
price upon the garments worn by the poor and those who must 
suffer if the tax is imposed. 

Senators, here is one place in the schedule where there is 
an opportunity to do something for the common man, In my 
judgment, the farmer will not suffer and the manufacturer will 
not suffer if we make this concession. I hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island may be adopted. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
in reference to these matters except to make the observation 
that in my opinion the specific proposal offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island is the most hurtful suggestion which has 
yet been made from the standpoint of the producers of wool 
in this country. It would be better for the woolgrower to have 
accepted the 9-cent proposal made in the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] than to accept this sub- 

stitute amendment which carries a rate of 8 cents upon rags 
of a lower value and a higher rate upon rags in the upper 
brackets. 

The Senator from Utah has explained to the Senate that the 
very great proportion of the rags now imported are brought in 
at a value of less than 30 cents per pound. But we must remem- 
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ber there is no graduation in the present law. The rate is T% 
cents on all rags, and just as certainly as we impose a graduated 
tariff with a differential in favor of the cheaper rags, the im- 
portations will all or substantially all consist of the cheaper 
rags, and we would have an 8-cent rate instead of a 9-cent rate. 
I can accept, if I have to, the proposal of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson], although I thoroughly believe the rate 
should be 24 cents, but I want to say to the Senate from the 
standpoint of the producers of wool that there is a real sinister 
injury, although not so intended by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, a real harmful effect that will come to the wool producer 
if we adopt this substitute. I hope it will not be seriously 
considered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
amendment, but I rise to say to the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Watsu] that this is not a contest between the farmers on 
the one hand and the industrialists on the other hand. By far 
the greatest number of citizens come within the class of gen- 
eral consumers and are entitled to fair consideration at the 
hands of the Congress. Prior tariff legislation was condemned 
chiefly because of the wool schedule. There has been written 
in no prior tariff act anything approaching the iniquities of 
this measure. It is not to the manufacturers that we must 
answer and it is not to the farmers as such that we must an- 
swer, but it is to the general consumers of the country, including 
the farmers. 

What are we doing? The woolgrower is the most fortunate 
man engaged in general agricultural production to-day. More- 
over he has the highest effective tariff of any producer of any 
major agricultural product. He is in a better financial posi- 
tion and he enjoys the highest effective protection that any 
group of agriculturalists enjoy in the country, Democrats, 
some from the South, sit here and vote for an indefensible 
rate upon wool for the woolgrower seemingly unmindful of the 
fact that the real fight here is Grundy’s interests on the one 
hand, worsted, against the woolen manufacturer. 

The woolen manufacturers of the country draw 7 to 12 per 
cent of their raw materials out of the cotton fields of the South, 
and yet southern Senators with half a dozen sheep running 
around over the hillsides of Southern States join forces with 
Grundy. 

A survey of the farmers in the United States discloses that 
the woolgrowers occupy a better financial position than the 
producers of any other major agricultural crop. Look again at 
the picture. They now have a duty of 31 cents a pound on wool 
and it is more effective than any rate provided for the growers 
of any major farm product. The cotton farmer must use some 
wool. Let him pay more for it. The corn farmer who does not 
get a penny out of the tariff must have some wool. That does 
not matter. Let him pay more for his woolens. The wheat 
farmer has a high fictitious rate, not as effective as the 31-cent 
rate on wool. The wheat farmer must use wool and woolen 
products. Let him pay more. A few straggling sheep, gambol- 
ing over the hills of Southern States, of wheat States, of corn 
States so frighten and disturb us that we must go over and join 
Mr. Grundy. 

As I have said before, when I sat in the subcommittee and 
saw Mr. Grundy come in, arm in arm with the sheep growers, I 
knew that it was a “cold day” for the American consumer, 
They made common cause against all other farmers in the coun- 
try, and all the consumers of the country. The profound regret 
I have is that this vote was not delayed long enough for the 
Governor of Pennsylvania to appoint Mr. Grundy Senator from 
that great State, so that he could come here and vote for a 
24-cent or an 18-cent duty on woolen rags. Then, like Abou 
Ben Adhem, at least brother Grundy’s name would lead “all 
the rest” of those who love their fellow men, who love the poor 
and want to help the poor, especially the poor downtrodden 
farmer, the poor downtrodden wool producer of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I think if a vote were delayed that Mr. Grundy 
might arrive, and there would not be any doubt about how he 
would vote. I want to say to my friend from Montana that 
Mr. Grundy is classed as a manufacturer, but he came into the 
committee room with the sheep growers of the West, and he 
beamed with satisfaction, if, indeed, he did not display deeper 
emotion, when anything was said by any member of the sub- 
committee that sounded like an effort to raise the duty on raw 
wool and wool rags and on the products that Mr. Grundy makes, 

If the yote does not come before Mr. Grundy arrives, he will 
take his place on the side of the farmer against the manufac- 
turer, though he is the president of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania and has been raising money to elect those 
who believe in high tariffs, and has said pretty brutally that he 
came down here to see that “the goods were delivered.“ He 
would vote with the farmer; he would vote against the woolen 
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manufacturer. The woolen manufacturer is Mr. Grundy’s com- 
petitor. If he can get the Senate to raise the cost of nraking 
woolens so close to the cost of worsted as to wipe out the 
present substantial difference between the two, he will do the 
balance, and wipe out the woolen manufacturers because he 
manufactures worsteds. But in this fight for the poor sheep 
raiser, for the hard-pressed sheep raiser, Mr. Grundy is for the 
farmer against the manufacturer. This, however, is the rate 
that Grundy wants. If he were here, he would vote for it, ex- 
cept I doubt if he would vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to reduce the duty on rags to 18 
cents; he would not appreciate that; and I do not believe it is 
fair to reduce this rate in brother Grundy's absence, when at 
least we are led to believe that he is probably on his way here 
to take his place in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the extraordinary session of Congress was 
called to enact legislation to relieve the farmer. We are 
about to relieve the cotton farmer; we are about to relieve the 
corn farmer; we are about to relieve the wheat farmer; we are 
about to relieve the farmer who produces general crops. We are 
about to administer their effects. I would have no complaint 
if the wool producer stood relatively in the position of the 
cotton farmer. The Senator from Utah says that there would 
not be a sheep in the United States if there was not a duty on 
wool. He forgets that more than 2,000,000 American farm 
families have for all these years grown cotton, have borne 
the robberies of which they have been the victims because of 
iniquitous tariff rates, without a single penny's protection. 
Corn, wheat, cotton, have had no effective protection; but un- 
der existing law the woolgrowers enjoy a tariff of 31 cents a 
pound, which is at least 174% cents a pound or perhaps 18 
cents a pound effective on the average; and yet Senators want 
to close their eyes to the condition of every man, woman, and 
child in the cotton fields ef America, in the wheat fields of 
America, in the corn fields of America, and to add to their 
burdens when already the sheep raisers enjoy a prosperity 
which others engaged in agricultural pursuits have never been 
able to enjoy during any long period of time. 

The singular thing about it all is that the sheep have been 
increasing under the tariff of 1922; wool production has been 
increasing under the tariff of 1922; imports of competitive 
products have been falling off under the tariff of 1922, and the 
woolen industry and the worsted industry have been barely 
struggling along under a competition which those industries 
were hardly able to meet, a competition from other textiles as 
well as among themselves. It is now proposed to increase the 
burden of those manufacturers; that is true and I concede it. 
It is proposed to do that because they can not advance their 
prices greatly, or else there will ensue a further decline of con- 
sumption of woolen products in the United States. It is now 
proposed to cut the throat, so to speak, of the woolen manu- 


facturer and then the woolgrower will have a poor market in 


which to sell his wool in this country. 

No doubt Senators have thought very seriously about this 
matter. If we do not actually harm the woolgrowers, if some 
benefit to the woolgrowers should result, we are going to do a 
great deal of harm to the general consumers, and to the farmers 
who do not produce wool in commercial quantities, That is 
the situation as I see it. 

Of course, the Senate would be willing to give to the wool- 
grower a reasonable tariff; and I thought surely the wool- 
grower would be satisfied when we increased the tariff on wool 
from 81 to 34 cents a pound. I thought he would appreciate 
the fact that there had been a general decline of wool prices 
throughout the world and that his trouble was not a lack of 
tariff nor his remedy in the height of the tariff wall; but here, 
under the leadership of men who desire to serve their con- 
stitutents, and under the leadership of farm agents and farm 
representatives, who must make good with farm organizations, 
Senators find what they believe to be a loophole in the tariff 
wall; and they say the importation of wool rags must be 
stopped; that they must not be permitted to come into the 
country at all. à 

Here is an amendment which, if adopted, would let the rags 
come in. It would make all the rags of the value of less than 
80 cents a pound, which is a little above the average value 
of all rags imported, dutiable at 8 cents a pound; and then 
the duty would go up as high as 16 cents a pound; but the wool- 
growers are not willing to accept that. The woolgrowers will 
find themselves ultimately in the position of siding with the 
industrialists as against their fellow farmers and the general 
consumers alike; and it may well be doubted whether in the 
long run the course is a wise one. 

Now, Mr. President, I am content to have a vote taken on the 
pending amendment and also to have a yote taken upon the 
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amendments affecting the two remaining products in the Senate 
committee amendment to this particular paragraph. If there is 
to be no further argument, I ask for a roll call upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Utah desire to run 
awhile longer to-night? There are two or three Senators who 
want to be heard upon this matter, and it is now half past 5. 

Mr. SMOOT. The time has arrived when I intended to move 
a recess, if the Senator does not object, 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for that purpose. 


CLINCH RIVER BRIDGE, KNOX COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, before that is done I ask unani- 
mous consent, out of order, to report back favorably from the 
Committee on Commerce, without amendment, Senate bill 679, 
granting the consent of Congress to Knox County, Tenn., and 
Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Clinch River at or near Solway, 
in Knox County, Tenn., and I submit a report (No. 54) thereon. 
„ consent for the immediate consideration of 

e bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
will be received. } er 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I think I have the floor. I have 
net peon asked yet to yield. I want to know what this is all 

u 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is a bridge bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A couple of bridge bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for their consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
vidos proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Knox, Tenn., and the county of Anderson, Tenn., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Clinch River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near Solway, in Knox County, Tenn., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOLSTON RIVER BRIDGE, KNOX COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. BROCK. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment Senate bill 680, granting 
the consent of Congress to Knox County, Tenn., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Holston 
River at or near McBees Ferry in Knox County, Tenn., and I 
submit a report (No. 55) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Knox, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Holston River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near McBees Ferry in Knox County, Tenn., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters," approved March 
23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMPLETION OF THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Architect of the Capitol, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a printed copy of the report on the completion of 
the Senate Office Building, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, as in open executive session, laid 
before the Senate sundry executive messages from the President 
of the United States, which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the Chair 
a parliamentary inquiry which has been suggested to me. 
Was there a unanimous-consent agreement earlier in the day 
by which we should recess at 5.30? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been told that there was such an 
agreement. 

Mr. BLAINE. It was understood yesterday that that would 
be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no such agreement. 

REPORT OF YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The commission that was appointed to 
make a report to Congress on the sesquicentennial celebration 
at Yorktown was directed to report on the 15th of December. 
It has been impossible for the commission to make the report. 
All we ask is—and action must be taken very quickly—that 
the time for making the report shall be extended until the ist 
day of February, 1930. 

I present a concurrent resolution for that purpose, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, It is very 
important that it should be passed before the 15th of December: 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, has the measure been reported 
from the committee? 

Mr. SWANSON, 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES. Is it a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SWANSON. A concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
21), as follows: s 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That section 6 of the House concurrent resolution establishing the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission as amended be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That the commission shall, on or before the Ist day of Febru- 
ary, 1930, make a report to the Congress in order that enabling legisla- 
tion may be enacted.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think that measure ought to 
go to the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let it go te the Committee on the Library, 
then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

DISTRICT OFFICE OF BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several years ago a district 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
established at Memphis, Tenn. I have in my hand a letter from 
Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, dated 
December 8, 1929, giving a history of the workings of that office. 
It is so favorable that I desire to have it printed in the Recorp 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


It has not been reported from the com- 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 3, 1929. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, x 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Remembering the interest you took in the estab- 
lishment of a district office of the Bureau of Foregn and Domestic Com- 
merce at Memphis, you will, I am sure, be glad to have some details as 
to the actual dollars-and-cents results achieved by that office. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 46 firms reported volun- 
tarily that they had secured new business or had benefited by preventive 
services to the extent of $1,043,725 through the efforts of the Memphis 
office. The preventive services were in the form of savings through 
negative information leading to the curtailment of certain unwise ex- 
port plans, the discouragement of expenditures in exploiting dubious 
markets, ete. This office is serving some 207 Tennessee and Arkansas 
firms, so that the total results of the trade-promotive efforts of the 
office are probably many times the figure mentioned, many firms report- 
ing that it was Impossible to estimate the “ dollars-and-cents“ results, 
but paying high tribute to the service by the Memphis branch. 

I am sure you will agree that in view of the modest budget of that 
office, which is only $15,000, the above figure represents a decidedly 
substantial “dividend” for the taxpayer. 
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For all of the 29 offices throughout the country there were voluntary 
reports during the fiscal year 1928-29 from 1,021 firms (out of about 
22,000 currently using the burean’s services) showing results achieved 
for them which totaled $42,051,854. Since this represents about -one- 
twentieth of the bureau's regular clientele, it would seem that the total 
value of the efforts of the organization in behalf of American business 
is many times this amount. 

In addition to being a “service station” on export trade, the 
Memphis office has endeavored to serve as a clearing house for firms 
seeking information on all problems connected with domestic marketing. 
While this phase of the work has been limited due to the small avail- 
able personnel, the office has been able to serve some firms by giving 
exact information concerning our domestic markets and the various 
practices in marketing. 

I am sure you will understand my mentioning these details to you as 
being not in any sense a “glorification” of the bureau, but simply as 
part of a businesslike accounting to Congress of the stewardship of our 
staff and its obligations under the appropriations voted by Congress for 
the last year. 

Cordially yours, 
JcuLivs KLEIN. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR COPELAND ON A FREE PORT IN THE JAMAICA 
BAY AREA 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my 
colleague [Mr. Copgnanp] before the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce on Monday, November 25, 1929, on the subject of 
“A Free Port in the Jamaica Bay Area.” 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is no doubt in my mind that the nation controlling the export 
trade of the world is sure to be the greatest of the world powers, The 
city that offers the facilities for handling and promoting this commerce 
is sure to be the imperial city of its own country, and, indeed, the 
imperial city of the world. 

There was a time when the United States was a maritime nation. 
Ninety per cent of its exports and imports were carried in its own bot- 
toms. For one reason and another our shipping interests declined, so 
badly, indeed, that at the outbreak of the World War we had but a 
baker's dozen of vessels in transoceanic trade. Even now only about 30 
per cent of our commerce is carried under the American flag. 

Speaking nationally, these are uncomfortable facts. From the stand- 
point of New Yorkers, they are matters of great concern. 

Under no circumstances must we stand idly by and permit our 
supremacy as a city to be challenged by any other city, domestic or 
foreign. Are we alive to our dangers, our possibilities, and our imme- 
diate opportunities? 

This is not the occasion for discussing the subject of the merchant 
marine in general, It is a fascinating study and one that should not be 
neglected by this chamber of commerce. I am sure it is in your 
thoughts. 

To-night I desire to present briefly the arguments for a free port or 
trade zone in New York harbor. To my mind, no better place can be 
found than Jamaica Bay. I do not overlook the advantages of Staten 
Island, and admit that a location might be found in Newark Bay. 

But, so far as Jamaica Bay is concerned, it seems to me the god of 
waters prepared it for such a use as this. If it could be utilized as a 
free port there is no question that Brooklyn would be greatly benefitted, 
The bay gives itself to proper policing, has ample space, offers safe 
anchorage, and is every way suited for this specific use. 

What is a free port or foreign trade zone? 

It is an area set apart from the rest of the glyen harbor, an area in 
which goods bronght from abroad may be unloaded and handled. Under 
restrictions determined by the Government, such goods may be stored, 
sorted, graded, assembled, repacked, manipulated, and even processed or 
manufactured. Afterwards they may be reloaded and shipped to foreign 
ports. All these steps are taken without the imposition of customs for- 
malities and duties which are applied to similar goods entering the 
country for domestic use. 

Let no one get the idea that a free port such as we are considering 
has anything to do with free trade. I think I may describe myself as a 
Democrat with moderate protective-tarif leanings. On this account I 
could not indorse any scheme that seeks to impose free trade upon the 
Nation. k 

An American foreign-trade zone, as I view its function, is intended 
primarily to care for goods which, from the beginning of their shipment, 
are designed to reach some other country than the United States. It is 
merely a matter of convenience to land them on our shores for reship 
ment to their ultimate destination. 

Let us assume, for instance, that a full cargo of coffee is shipped to 
Brazil. Part of it is assigned to the United States, while the rest is 
to go to London or Antwerp. Perhaps it is on a ship carrying the 
American flag, belonging to an established line terminating in New 
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York. What is to become of that portion of the cargo destined for 
Europe? 

Under the law as it is at present, the surplus cargo can be placed 
in a “ bonded warehouse.” Here it may be repacked, sorted, or cleaned. 
This may appear to be exactly what we hope to accomplish in a foreign 
trade zone or free port. 

As a matter of fact, however, the bonded warehouse and “ draw- 
back system” do not begin to serve the same purpose. There is a 
good deal of reexportation of merchandise out of these establishments, 
but the system is complicated and unsatisfactory. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce investigated this matter. Let me quote from 
its report: 

“In bonded warehouses merchandise has to be entered, examined, 
assessed, and entry liquidated; credit is given against the warehouse 
entry as the merchandise is withdrawn and duty actually paid, in the 
case of imports coming out of the warehouse for consumption in the 
domestic market. Similarly, credits are given against the warehouse 
entry on goods rcexported from bonded warehouses. If merchandise 
is transferred from one bonded warehouse to another there are further 
customs formalities. The expenses in connection with customs store- 
keepers and especially the red tape in connection with the inspection, 
supervision, and recording of bonded merchandise, its movements to 
and from bonded warehouses, all have a deadening effect. In addition, 
there is the expense of the bond for payment of double the amount of 
the duties.” 

How different are the conditions where a free zone is established. 
The ship ties up at a dock in an area which to all intents and pur- 
poses is as free from formality as a country where customhouses do 
not exist. It unloads its cargo and leaves for its home port or its 
foreign destination. The goods thus landed are taken to that part of 
the zone where they can be dealt with as desired. 

Of course, they are impounded, so to speak. They can not enter 
American trade unless they pass through our customs and pay the 
regular tariff charge. But no matter to what methods of handling or 
manufacturing they are submitted within the zone itself, they may be 
taken aboard another ship and sent anywhere over the seven seas, 
without let or hindrance from our authorities. All the red tape of the 
present system of bonded warehousing and drawbacks is done away 
with, and the owners of the property are encouraged to perform on our 
shores and in our port the many productive measures which make for 
local prosperity. 

I should not be enthusiastic over the free-zone idea if it were merely 
n scheme to encourage domestic importations, with marked disad- 
vantage to our own manufacturers. With criticisms of this sort I am 
familiar. For instance, when this subject was before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, one member antagonistic to the plan, said 
this: 

“You have warehouses there where you can give the foreign goods 
an advantage over buying by sample. You can buy the goods and 
get delivery next day. Therefore, you are going to increase the use 
of imported goods and decrease the amount of goods manufactured in 
America.” 

If this were the end and aim of the free port, it would not be worth 
considering. But, as I view it, this criticism is a narrow and illogical 
one. Let me show you why. 

Once more let us take coffee as an example. What a wonderful thing 
it would be for Brooklyn to have In Jamaica Bay a great coffee-ronsting 
establishment. Here the coffee from Brazil would be cleaned, graded, 
roasted, and packed in bags or cartons for foreign sale. 

In such an establishment many employees would be needed. They 
would live in your city and give business to every class of merchant. 
They would buy lots, build houses, and establish permanent homes. 
They would pay taxes and help to build up a greater Brooklyn. 

Java or Cuba would send raw sugar to be refined in the free zone 
preparatory for export. I can imagine mahogany and other valuable 
woods sent here for working into lumber, and even for manufacture 
into furniture for the export trade. Rice may be cleaned, graded, and 
polished. Wool may be washed and cleaned; vegetuble oils may be 
extracted and refined; and skins may be tanned. The preparation and 
canning of fruits, vegetables, and other food products for tranship- 
ment would surely be an active business. 

Unless you have looked into the matter it will be a cause for sur- 
prise to learn what enormous quantities of goods are reexported from 
various ports. It is estimated that the reexport trade of the world 
amounts to four or five billions of dollars annually. 

Some of the most important raw products come from countries of 
small population, with limited consuming ability. Such countries do not 
demand imports. In consequence, their exports and imports are handled 
by the use of triangular routes. This is the only way the poor-load 
factor can be avoided. 

Because of New York's lack of facilities we get comparatively little 
of this trade. What I have in mind is shown by the fact that Hamburg 
is the world market for rice, Liverpool for cotton and grain, Glasgow for 
hides, and London for tea, tin, and wool. 
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I have seen a list of commodities the United States imports from 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Netherlands, commodities 
which have not originated in the countries from which we received 
them. The total amounts to more than 300,000 tons, valued at nearly 
$300,000,000. 

In this connection I quote from a United States Government docu- 
ment just prepared by the War Department Board of Engineers and 
the United States Shipping Board. Referring to the table I just men- 
tioned, this official report says: 

“The value of these selected imports from only four countries 18 
about three times the total reexports from the United States to all 
countries. The absence of similar business in this country is one of 
the most serious obstacles in the way of the development of our 
merchant marine, 

“It is true that the ports of Europe secured yirtual monopoly of 
many of the raw products of the world prior to the construction of 
the Panama Canal when the United States was geographically at a dis- 
advantage in the struggle for the control of the rich markets of South 
America and the Orient. The construction of the Panama Canal, how- 
ever, has brought the short-Iine ronte from a number of these im- 
portant raw markets to Europe directly past our shores, and we are now 
in a favorable position to gain a fair share of this trade.” 

Why should all the diamonds be cut in Holland? Why should the 
crude rubber, jute and jute products, hemp, tea, spices, dates, Arabic 
gum, palm oil, binding twine, tin, and platinum, to say nothing of a 
hundred other commodities, be handled or processed in some other coun- 
try than that of origin, but never in America? 

We must awaken from our lethargy. We must have a share in the 
world’s business. We are more progressive than other nations in those 
matters which relate to domestic production. But in world affairs we 
have small part. 

Any port that Is a port of transshipment is sure to be a prosperous 
community. Here will be done the brokerage, the Insurance, the ship 
repairs, the lighterage, the many profitable activities of a busy harbor. 
It a part of New York Harbor were set apart as a foreign trade zone, 
every other part of the port and every industry and business con- 
nected with shipping would be benefited. 

That smart man Mussolini has not overlooked the value of this idea, 
Quick to act in everything making for the industrial and economic 
welfare of Italy, he has seized upon the free port as something of 
vital interest to his country. He has established in Italian scaports a 
dozen or more foreign trade zones, 

In a recent report Dr. D. J. Owen, manager of the port of London, 
points out the development of that great port. I quote: 

“The trade of the port is in reality a reflection of the trade of the 
British Nation. A little consideration will enable one to realize that 
London has not developed into the large port it now is solely on account 
of the needs of the extensive population at its door, neither has it 
developed because of the manufactures carried on in its vicinity or of 
natural wealth, such as coal to be exported from its neighborhood, It 
is true that within 25 miles of the docks there is a population of 
9,000,000 people and that the port is the mouth through which the 
population is largely fed and supplied with ships. It is true also that 
there are in and near London engineering factories, breweries, tobacco 
works, and so on, but the people are not as a whole dependent on such 
industries as in what is termed ‘a manufacturing town.’ " 

Now, mark the next words. Change the tense of the verbs and they 
might be regarded as a prophecy of what can happen to Brooklyn and 
New York if a great foreign tariff zone is created here. Listen! 

“ What is supremely true of London is that it has developed into a 
great international market and the financial center of the world Of 
its vast population an enormous proportion finds its vocation as distrib- 
utor and middlemen, financiers and bankers, and bookkeepers and typists. 
Immense quantities of goods are imported; not for the population at 
hand to consume or manufacture, but for storage, sale, and distribution 
to other parts of the kingdom; and, indeed, other parts of the world. 
This entrepot trade has always been the most striking feature of the 
port of London.” 

In a high-tariff country such a port as that of London is possible 
only by the establishment of a free-tariff zone, Let us have it. 

You will be interested to know how President Hoover has expressed 
himself regarding the free port. During his encumbency of the Secre- 
taryship of Commerce several bills were introduced in Congress, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, of which I am a member, and trans- 
mitted to him for recommendation. This is what be said—I quote: 

“In my opinion, properly located foreign-trade zones would facilitate 
and encourage the export trade of the United States and be for material 
benefit to our merchant marine, for the following reasons: 

1. It will promote and expedite our transshipment trade by eliminat- 
ing the customs formalities and difficulties under our present system 
of warehousing for reexport. In the course of the tariff revision of 
September, 1922, customs administrative regulations have been so liber- 
alized that many of the activities relating to foreign merchandise under 
section 3 of the bill are now allowed in bonded warehouses without 
requiring the payment of duties; however, they are so encumbered with 
requirements, such as filing manifests, of making formal entry to all 


foreign merchandise whether intended for ultimate entry into this 
country or not, having goods weighed or otherwise examined before 
allowed to be deposited in bonded warehouses, that the privileges avail- 
able are not sufficiently attractive to be used to any great extent. 

“2. The establishment of such zones would probably be of consider- 
able benefit to our merchant marine and place this country in a more 
advantageous condition to take advantage of our large consumption of 
many foreign raw materials and distribute such among foreign coun- 
tries. It will also improve the opportunity for full cargoes for American 
ships both ways, and result in a more economical use of our merchant 
marine by eliminating delays due to customs formalities. 

“In my opinion the bill is designed to accomplish the foregoing, and 
I therefore indorse it and recommend its passage.” 

The bill referred to in this report was known as Senate bill 2570. In 
similar language he approved a later bill, and so far as I know holds 
to the same view. 

Why should not the city of New York do what European cities began 
in the fourteenth century? Bruges, then Antwerp, Naples, and Venice; 
later still, Amsterdam developed leadership in the consignment of the 
world’s goods. Now London has seized that proud privilege. Why 
should not the metropolis of the western world wrest from her these 
laurels? 

If time permitted, it would be intéresting to talk about what Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Genoa, Copenhagen, and Danzig have done for the devel- 
opment of industries within their free zones. Millions of dollars worth 
of goods are handled and employment given to thousands of men and 
women. We can not afford to overlook what has been done elsewhere 
in the world and apply to our own port the same sensible practices, 

I have not undertaken to describe the peculiar advantages of Jamaica 
Bay as an eligible area of our great harbor for the establishment of a 
foreign trade zone. One of the honored members of your chamber of 
commerce is, m my opinion, better prepared to do that than anybody 
else on earth. Of course, I refer to Mr. Henry A. Meyer, deputy com- 
missioner of docks. This is a subject always uppermost in his mind. 
We will do well to listen to hig dreams of development and help him to 
realize them, Jamaica Bay is at your door and calls to Brooklyn to 
make use of its facilities. The whole city should be glad to cooperate. 

This is a time when the President and all others in authority are 
thinking of public works that ean be entered upon with propriety, I 
can think of few other more sensible, useful, and productive measures 
than this. The moment is propitious for pressing the plan. 

My friends, I am very jealous, as you are, of the future of our great 
city. We must leave no stone unturned to advance its welfare. In the 
borough officers you are blessed in Brooklyn as we are in Manhattan. 
We have a mayor and city government pledged to every good deed that 
can make for municipal progress. The congressional delegation is ready 
to do its share. Let us neglect nothing that can assist the cause of 
the merchant marine, Everything that promotes shipbuilding, the ship- 
ping interests, and the export trade will do much to advance the good 
of imperial New York. 


LOANS ON COTTON BY FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a telegram sent by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TowNnsenp], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Smrrg], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr], and myself to Hon. 
Carl Williams, member of the Farm Board, who is meeting 
with farm cooperatives at Memphis, Tenn., to-day. We are 
urging upon him the importance and necessity of raising the 
loan on cotton to 20 cents per pound. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Decemper 10, 1929. 
Hon. Cart WILLIAMS, 
Cotton Cooperative Meeting, Memphis, Tenn.: 

In accordance with the suggestion made to you, Chairman Legge, Mr. 
Teague, and Mr. Stone of the Federal Farm Board by Senators Brock, 
Watcort, TOWNSEND, SMITH, and Heritn of the Agricultura] Com- 
mittee of the Senate we earnestly urge you to bring the matter before 
your meeting to-day. The suggestion being that the loan be raised 
gradually 1 cent at a time to 20 cents per pound basis middling seven- 
eighths inch staple. This would be a fairly good loan and would imme- 
diately relieve to a great extent the present distressing condition and 
would certainly increase the membership in the cooperative associations. 
We believe that the announcement of a loan of 20 cents per pound 
would actually result in fewer loans and expenditure of less money by 
the Goverrment. 

TOWNSEND, 
SMITH, 
Brock, 
WALCOTT, 
HETLIN, 
Senators. 
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RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I now yield to the Senator from Utah for the 
purpose of making a motion to take a recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 11, 1929, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate December 10 
(legislative day of December 4), 1929 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


William R. Castle, jr., of the District of Columbia, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Japan. 


MEMBER OF THE BOARD UF MEDIATION 
Edwin P. Morrow, of Kentucky, to be a member of the Board 
of Mediation for a term expiring five years after January 1, 
1930. (Reappointment.) 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Ethel Liddell to be postmaster at Butler, Ala., in place of 
1 7 Liddell. Incumbent's commission expires December 13, 
1929. 

James Guttery to be postmaster at Double Springs, Ala., in 
place of Rosa Sims, removed. 

Ella L. Rentz to be postmaster at Gilbertown, Ala., in place 
YEA L. Rentz. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

William F. Barnard to be postmaster at Gordo, Ala., in place 
$ W. F. Barnard. Incumbent's commission expires December 

1929. 

Thomas A. Carter to be postmaster at Grove Hill, Ala., in 
place of T. A. Carter. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Lewis A. Easterly to be postmaster at Hayneville, Ala., in 
place of L. A. Easterly. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Emma E. Yarbrough to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ala., in 
place of E. E. Yarbrough. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Ira L. Sharbutt to be postmaster at Vincent, Ala., in place of 
I. L. Sharbutt. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

ARIZONA 


Walter J. Kowalski to be postmaster at Springerville, Ariz., 
in place of W. J. Kowalski. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

ARKANSAS 


Louella Boswell to be postmaster at Almyra, Ark., in place of 
Louella Boswell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Willie C. Allen to be postmaster at Amity, Ark., in place of 
W. C. Allen. Incumbents commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Wendell W. Watkins to be postmaster at Belleville, Ark., in 
place of W. W. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Horace C. Hiatt to be postmaster at Charleston, Ark., in place 
of H. C. Hiatt. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Marie O. Pitts to be postmaster at Cherry Valley, Ark., in 
place of M. O. Pitts. Incumbent's commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

Milton T. Knight to be postmaster at Chidester, Ark., in place 
of M. T. Knight. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Floyd M. Carter to be postmaster at De Queen, Ark., in place 
of F. M. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Reese D. Henry to be postmaster at Dierks, Ark., in place of 
R. D. Henry. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Jonnie Hood to be postmaster at Emmet, Ark., 
Jonnie Hood. 
1929. 

George H. Mills to be postmaster at Garfield, Ark., 
G. H. Mills. Incumbent's 
1929. 


a : in place of 
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James G. Place to be postmaster at Gillett, Ark., in place of 
J. G. Place. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17. 1929. 

John W. Bell to be postmaster at Greenwood. Ark., in place of 
J. W. Bell. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 1929. 

William J. Martin to be postmaster at Humphrey, Ark., in 
place of W. J. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

John L. Collett to be postmaster at Huttig, Ark., in place of 
J. L. Collett. Incumbents commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Della E. Penick to be postmaster at Lake City, Ark., in place 
of D. E. Penick. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

Grant B. Sparks to be postmaster at Lamar, Ark., in place of 
G. B. Sparks. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

Frederick W. Youmans to be postmaster at Lewisville, Ark., 
in place of F. W. Youmans. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Charles A. Roberts to be postmaster at McNeill, Ark., in place 
of C. A. Roberts, Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Andrew I. Roland to be postmaster at Malvern, Ark., in place 
of A. I. Roland. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. s 

Addison M. Hall to be postmaster at Marmaduke, Ark., in 
place of A. M. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Dell W. Lee to be postmaster at Mineral Springs, Ark., in 
place of D. W. Lee. 
17, 1929. 

John W. Webb to be postmaster at Mountain & iew, Ark., in 
place of J. W. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Clarence M. Fink to be postmaster at Newark, Ark., in place 
of C. M. Fink. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

Belle Armour to be postmaster at Newport, Ark., in place of 
Belle Armour. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Joseph S. Ottinger to be postmaster at Pea Ridge, Ark., in 
place of J. S. Ottinger. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Claude M. Williams to be postmaster at Rogers, Ark., in 
place of C. M. Williams. Inecumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Therese N. Scott to be postmaster at South Fort Smith, Ark., 
in place of T. N. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

William R. Blakely to be postmaster at Sparkman, Ark., in 
place of W. R. Blakely. Incumbent's commission exmres De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Ed C. Sample to be postmaster at West Fork, Ark., in place of 
E. C. Sample. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

Florence F. MeKinzie to be postmaster at Wilson, Ark., in 
place of F. F. McKinzie. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Howell A. Burnes to be postmaster at Yellville, Ark., in place 
of H. A. Burnes. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 


1929. 
CALIFORNIA 


Albert Norris to be postmaster at Alvarado, Calif., in place of 
Albert Norris. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Earl Van Gorden to be postmaster at Cambria, Calif., in place 
of Earl Van Gorden. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Stanton K. Helsley to be postmaster at Ceres, Calif., in place 
of S. K. Helsley. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

John A. Perry, jr., to be postmaster at Chowchilla, Calif., in 
place of J. A. Perry, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. + 

Roscoe J. Johnson to be postmaster at Corona, Calif., in place 
of R. J. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Ida M. Fink to be postmaster at Crows Landing, Calif., in 
place of I. M. Fink. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Emma Dodge to be postmaster at Danville, Calif., in place of 
Emma Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 
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postmaster at Dixon, Calif., in place of 
Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 


Brock Dickie to be 
Brock Dickie. 
1929 


May Brown to be postmaster at Earlimart, Calif., in place of 
bead Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Laura W. MeNeil to be postmaster at El Cerrito, Calif., in 
place of L. W. McNeil. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Claude D. Tribble to 


be postmaster at Elk Grove, Calif., in 
place of C. D. Tribble. 


Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 


ber 21, 1929, 
John C. Neblett to be postmaster at Elsinore, Calif., in place 
con C. Neblett. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 


Tracy H. McPherson to be 
place of T. H. McPherson. 
December 21. 1929. 

Bessie L. Rogers to be postmaster at Esparto, Calif., in place 
quae L. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Helen D. Weir to be 
of H. D. Weir. 
1929. 

Bert Woodbury to be 
place of Bert Woodbury, 
cember 21, 1929, 

Bertha V. Eaton to be postmaster at Florin, Calif., in place 
7 55 V. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Van R. Majors to be postmaster at Heber, Calif., in place 
AA R. Majors. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
Olive I. Caplinger to be postmaster at Hetch Hetchy Junction, 
Calif., in place of C. E. Ivins, resigned. 

Margaret Allen to be postmaster at Indio, Calif., in place of 
ee Allen. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 

Brayton S. Norton to be postmaster at Laguna Beach, Calif., 
in place of B. S. Norton. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

David W. Morris to be postmaster at Modesto, Calif., in place 
shes W. Morris. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 

George V. Beane to be postmaster at Mojave, Calif., 
of G. V. Beane. 
1929. 

Matie E. Bole to be postmaster at Newark, Calif., in place of 
M. E. Bole. Ineumbent's commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Clara C. King to be postmaster at Ojai, Calif., in place of 
C. C. King. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 1929. 

William O. Hart to be postmaster at Orange, Culif., in place 
of W. O. Hart. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

David I. Roth to be postmaster at Orosi, Calif., in place of 
D. I. Roth. Incumbent's commission expires December 21. 1929. 

Genevieve Frahm to be postmaster at Palmdale, Calif., in 
place of Genevieve Frahm. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Edna B. Hudson to be postmaster at Perris, Calif., in place 
of E. B. Hudson. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Elizabeth A. Follett to be postmaster at Pixley, Calif., in 
place of E. A. Follett. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

James F. Wheat to be postmaster at Redlands, Calif., in place 
of J. F. Wheat. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Josephine Purcell to be postmaster at Represa, Calif., in place 
of Josephine Purcell. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Fred Herring to be postmaster at Rio Linda, Calif., in place 
of Fred Herring. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Frederick C. Huntemann to be postmaster at Ripon, Calif., in 
place of F. C. Huntemann. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Ashley L. Smith to be postmaster at Ryde, Calif., in place 
of A. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Frank J. Klindera to be postmaster at Tipton, Calif., in place 
of F. J. Klindera. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Martha A. Smith to be postmaster at Winton, Calif., in place 
of M. A. Smith. Incumbents commission expires December 21, 
1929, 


postmaster at Escalon, Calif., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


postmaster at Fairfield, Calif., in place 
Iucumbent's eommission expires December 21, 


postmaster at Fall Brook, Calif., in 
Tncumbent’s commission expires De- 


in place 
Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 


1929 


COLORADO 

Frank M. Shedd to be postmaster at Aurora, Colo., in place 
of F. M. Shedd. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Melissa H. Hayden to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Colo., in 
place of M. H. Hayden. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 14. 1929. 

Ralph W. Bidwell to be postmaster at Briggsdale, Colo., in 
place of R. W. Bidwell. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 14. 1929. 

Hal Parmeter to be postmaster at Byers, Colo., in place of 
Hal Parmeter. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Edgar A. Buckley to be postmaster at Crook, Colo., in place 
of E. A. Buckley. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

George W. Heflin to be postmaster at De Beque, Colo., in 
place of G. W. Heflin. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

John H. McDevitt, jr., to be postmaster at Durango, Colo., in 
place of J. H. McDevitt, jr. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

May D. Thomas to be postmaster at Eagle, Colo., in place of 
M. D. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1920. 

Edward L. Boillot to be postmaster at Fort Morgan, Colo., in 
place of E. L. Boillot. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Darlie R. Greigg to be postmaster at Greeley, Colo., in place of 
D. R. Greigg. Incumbent’s commission expires. December 21, 
1929. 

Robert E. Taylor to be postmaster at Grover, Colo., in place of 
R. E. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929, 

Chester L. Snyder to be postmaster at New Raymer, Colo., in 
place of oe L. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Reno H. Auld to be postmaster at Otis, Colo. in place of 
R. H. Auld. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 1929. 

Siegfried Salomon to be postmaster at Platteville, Colo., in 
place of Siegfried Salomon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

M. Gladys Quinn to be postmaster at Stratton, Colo., in place 
1 8 G. Quinn. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

CONNECTICUT 


Alfred W. Jeynes to be postmaster at Ansonia, Conn., in place 
A. W. Jeynes. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

William H. Gould to be postmaster at Fairfield, Conn, in 
place of W. H. Gould. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Moses G. Marcy to be postmaster at Falls Village, Conn., in 
place of M. G. Marcy. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Ethel B. Sexton to be postmaster at Hazardville, Conn., in 
place of E. B. Sexton, Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Menley J. Cheney to be postmaster at Milford, Conn., in place 
of M. J. Cheney. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Claude M. Chester to be postmaster at Noank, Conn., in place 
of C. M. Chester. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. \ 

Ellis Sylvernale to be postmaster at Norfolk, Conn., in place 
of Ellis Sylvernale. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Dexter S. Case to be postmaster at Sound View, Conn, in 
place of D. S. Case. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Louis M. Phillips to be postmaster at South Coventry, Conn., 
in place of L. M. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Willis Hodge to be postmaster at South Glastonbury, Conn., in 
place of Willis Hodge. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Rollin S. Paine to be postmaster at Stony Creek, Conn., in 
place of R. S. Paine. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Lewis B. Brand to be postmaster at Versailles, Conn., in place 
et B. Brand. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Robert J. Benham to be postmaster at Washington, Conn., in 
place of R. J. Benham. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 
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John L. Davis to be postmaster at Wilton, Conn., in place of 
J. L. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 1929. 

William T. McKenzie to be postmaster at Talesville, Conn., in 
place of W. T. McKenzie. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. : 

S. Howard Bishop to be postmaster at Yantic, Conn., in place 
vont H. Bishop. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 

: IDAHO 

Maud W. Taylor to be postmaster at Sandpoint, Idaho, in 

place of C. J. Shoemaker, deceased. 
ILLINOIS 

Charles C. Hamilton to be postmaster at Arthur, III., in place 
15 C. C. Hamilton. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Henry E. Petersen to be postmaster at Ashkum, III., in place 
a * Petersen. Incumbent's commission expires December 

John P. Kopp to be postmaster at Baldwin, III., in place of 
J. P. Kopp. Incumbent's commission expires December 18. 1929. 

Carl M. Crowder to be postmaster at Bethany, III., in place of 
8 oo Crowder. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Charles A. Cline to be postmaster at Clinton, Ill., In place of 
Charles A. Cline. Incumbent's commission expires December 22, 

Bertha I. Askey to be postmaster at Dakota, IUl, in place of 
12 I. Askey. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

Joseph D. Nutt to be postmaster at East Alton, III., in place of 
ore D. Nutt. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

Mercy Thornton to be postmaster at Elkville, Ill., in place of 
ts Thornton. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
William J. Hamilton to be postmaster at Evanston, Ill, in 
place of William J, Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Charles W. Meier to be postmaster at Freeport, III., in place 
75 7 W. Meier. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Elizabeth Titter to be postmaster at Glen Carbon, IIL, in place 
A 1 Titter. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Lewis M. Crow to be postmaster at Grand Tower, II., in place 
75 Lewis M. Crow. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Maurice E. Murrie to be postmaster at Grayslake, III., in 
place of Maurice E. Murrie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

William E. Ford to be postmaster at Karnak, III., in place of 
51 E. Ford. Incumbent's commission expires December 

1929. 

Harrison T. Berry to be postmaster at Morrison, III., in place 
of Harrison T. Berry. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21. 1929. ; 

Ruth J. Hodge to be postmaster at Mundelein, III., in place of 
Ruth J. Hodge. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 


1929. 

William J. Thornton to be postmaster at Nebo, III., in place of 
William J. Thornton. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Edwin L. Griese to be postmaster at Northbrook, III., in place 
of Edwin L. Griese. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Joseph L. Przyborski to be postmaster at North Chicago, III., 
in place of Joseph L. Przyborski. Incumbents commission ex- 
pires December 18, 1929. 

Robert B. Ritzman to be postmaster at Orangeville, III., in 
place of Robert B. Ritzman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Mary E. Lister to be postmaster at Percy, III., in place of 
Mary E. Lister. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Ralph R. Larkin to be postmaster at Prairie du Rocher, III., 
in place of Ralph R. Larkin. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Emma H. Howe to be postmaster at Ravinia, III., in place of 
Emma H. Howe. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 


1929. 

Willis J. Huston to be postmaster at Rochelle, III., in place of 
we J. Huston. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Charles G. Brainard to be postmaster at Round Lake, III., in 
place of Charles G. Brainard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 
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William Faster to be postmaster at Strasburg, III., in place of 
2 Faster. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

John E. Miller to be postmaster at Tamms, III., in place of 
John E. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Fred E. Schroeder to be postmaster at Warrensburg, III., in 
place of Fred H. Schroeder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Jay B. Hollibaugh to be postmaster at Waynesville, III., in 
place of Jay B. Hollibaugh. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

INDIANA 


Edith B. Smith to be postmaster at Ambia, Ind., in place of 
Brith B. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. Í 

Mary J. Haines to be postmaster at Amboy, Ind., in place of 
Mary J. Haines. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929, 

Ivan C. Morgan to be postmaster at Austin, Ind., in place of 
I. C. Morgan. Incumbents commission expires December 15, 
1929. 


Ralph C. Thomas to be postmaster at Bluffton, Ind., in place 
of R. C. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Carl McKinley to be postmaster at Borden, Ind., in place of 
Carl McKinley. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

John P. Switzer to be postmaster at Bryant, Ind., in place of 
J. P. Switzer. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Fred Y. Wheeler to be postmaster at Crown Point, Ind., in 
place of F. Y. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Mary W. Lawrence to be postmaster at Harlham, Ind., in 
place of M. W. Lawrence. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Charles H. Ruple to be postmaster at Earl Park, Ind., in 
place of C. H. Ruple. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Alfred S. Hess to be postmaster at Gary, Ind., in place of 
A. S. Hess. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Herbert A. Marsden to be postmaster at Hebron, Ind., in place 
of H. A. Marsden. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Homer E. Hostettler to be postmaster at Henryville, Ind., in 
place of H. E. Hostettler. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Edward B. Spohr to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ind., in 
place of E. B. Spohr. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Albert Honehouse to be postmaster at Kouts, Ind., in place 
of Albert Honehouse. Ineumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Nellie C. Beard to be postmaster at Larwill, Ind., in place 
of N. C. Beard. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 


1929, 

John G. Sloan to be postmaster at Marengo, Ind., in place of 
J. G. Sloan. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Jesse A. McCluer to be postmaster at Marshall, Ind., in place 
of J. A. McCluer. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Charles H, Callaway to be postmaster at Milton, Ind., in place 
of C. H. Callaway. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15. 1929. 

Groyer H. Oliver to be postmaster at Monroe, Ind., in place 
of G. H. Oliver. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Fred J. Merline to be postmaster at Notre Dame, Ind., in 
place of F. J. Merline. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Russell R. Rhodes to be postmaster at Peru, Ind., in place of 
G. E. Jones, removed. x 

Loren N. McCloud to be postmaster at Royal Center, Ind., in 
place of L. N. McCloud. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Jacob F. Ruxer to be postmaster at St. Meinrad, Ind., in 
place of J. F. Ruxer. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Lowell D. Smith to be postmaster at Sellersburg, Ind., in 
place of L. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 
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James B. King to be postmaster at Star City, Ind., in place 
1 B. King. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 

Russell C. Wood to be postmaster at West Lebanon, Ind., in 
place of R. C. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929, 

Thomas Jensen to be postmaster at Wheatfield, Ind., in place 
175 aie Jensen. Incumbent's commission expires December 

William F. Kahler to be postmaster at Winamac, Ind., in 
place of W. F. Kahler. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Edgar Spencer to be postmaster at Wolcott, Ind., in place 
5 Spencer. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 

Henry Chapman to be postmaster at Woodburn, Ind., in place 
ae Chapman, Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 

j IOWA 


Frank J. Wuamett to be postmaster at Alvord, Iowa, in place 
rt 17 Wuamett. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Oltman A. Voogd to be postmaster at Aplington, Iowa, in 
place of O. A. Voogd. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Harriette Olsen to be postmaster at Armstrong Iowa, in 
place of Harriette Olsen. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Arthur A. Dingman to be postmaster at Aurelia, Iowa, in 
place of A. A. Dingman. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Harry R. Grim to be postmaster at Belle Plaine, Iowa, in 
place of H. R. Grim. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Gayle A. Goodman to be postmaster at Birmingham, Iowa, in 
place of G. A. Goodman. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Henry W. Pitstick to be postmaster at Boyden, Iowa, in place 
oE 1 5 Pitstick. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Anton C. Jaeger to be postmaster at Brandon, Iowa, in place 
3 prt Jaeger. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Wheaton A. MacArthur to be postmaster at Burt, Iowa, in 
place of W. A. MacArthur. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. . 

Gustay H. Hackmann to be postmaster at Clermont, Iowa, in 
place of G. H. Hackmann. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Clarence A. Worthington to be postmaster at Cumberland, 
Towa, in place of J. A. Edwards, resigned. 

Ernest T. Greenfield to be postmaster at Douds, Iowa, in 
place of E. T. Greenfield. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

William C. Rolls to be postmaster at Dow City, Iowa, in place 
1 — 0 . ©. Rolls. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

Herman Ternes to be postmaster at Dubuque, Iowa, in place 
of Herman Ternes. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Edwin T. Davidson to be postmaster at Duncombe, Iowa, in 
place of E. T. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

James E. Carr to be postmaster at Farmington, Iowa, in place 
12 E. Carr. ‘Incumbents commission expires December 18, 

Charles S. Parker to be postmaster at Fayette, Iowa, in place 
of C. S. Parker. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

John A. Martin to be postmaster at Floyd, Iowa, in place of 
J. A. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

E. Ray Morrell to be postmaster at Grand River, Iowa, in 
place of E. R. Morrell. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Arthur M. Burton to be postmaster at Grinnell, Iowa, in place 
of A. M. Burton. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Walter B. Luke to be postmaster at Hampton, Iowa, in place 
of W. B. Luke. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

John H. Nicoll to be postmaster at Harris, Iowa, in place of 
11 5 Nicoll. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 


1929 


Clyde E. Wheelock to be postmaster at Hartley, Iowa, in piace 
of C. E. Wheelock. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Louis H. Severson to be postmaster at Inwood, Iowa, in place 
of L. II. Severson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Fred O. Parker to be postmaster at Ireton, Iowa, in place of 
F. O. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Jesse O. Parker to be postmaster at Keosauqua, Iowa, in place 
of J. O. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Joseph F. Higgins to be postmaster at Keswick, Iowa, in place 
of J. F. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Jessaline M. Weinberger to be postmaster at Ledyard, Iowa, 
in place of J. M. Weinberger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Irene Goodrich to be postmaster at Lehigh, Iowa, in place of 
Irene Goodrich. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. : 

Walter E. Prouty to be postmaster at Lockridge, Iowa, in 
place of W. E. Prouty. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Thomas E. Halls to be postmaster at Lucas, Iowa, in place 
of T. E. Halls. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Austin C. McKinsey to be postmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa, in 
place of A. C. McKinsey. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Purley Jennison to be postmaster at Maynard, Iowa, in place 
of Purley Jennison. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

John P. McNeill to be postmaster at Melcher, Iowa, in place 
of J. P. McNeill, Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929, 

Roy L. Day to be postmaster at Melrose, Iowa, in place of 
R. L. Day. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 1929. 

George Kraft to be postmaster at Melvin, Iowa, in place of 
George Kraft. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Hugh L. Smith to be postmaster at Montezuma, Iowa, in place 
of H. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Bruce C. Mason to be postmaster at New Market, Iowa, in 
place of B. C. Mason. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Everett H. Moon to be postmaster at New Providence, Iowa, 
in place of E. H. Moon. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Theodore E. Templeton to be postmaster at Paton, Iowa, in 
place of T. E. Templeton. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. . 

Fred H. Seabury to be postmaster at Pisgah, Iowa, in place 
of F. H. Seabury. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Oscar M. Green to be postmaster at Prescott, Iowa, in place 
of O. M. Green. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

George A. Fox to be postmaster at Quimby, Iowa, in place 
of G. A. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

George A. Bennett to be postmaster at Redfield, Iowa, in place 
of G. A. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Carroll A. Richardson to be postmaster at Renwick, Iowa, in 
place of C. A. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Matilda Johnson to be postmaster at Ridgeway, Iowa, in place 
of Matilda Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

William W. Simkin to be postmaster at Salem, Iowa, in place 
of W. W. Simkin. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

William H. Moore to be postmaster at Shelby, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Moore. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

George J. Bloxham to be postmaster at Sheldon, Iowa, in 
place of G. J. Bloxham. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Allan Muilenburg to be postmaster at Sioux Center, Iowa, in 
place of Allan Muilenburg. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

William H. Jones to be postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa, in 
place of W. H. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 
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Andrew Maland to be postmaster at Slater, Iowa, in place 
Și 1 7 5 8 Maland. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Elsie N. Morgan to be postmaster at Smithland, Iowa, in place 
8 5 N. Morgan. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

William N. Horn to be postmaster at South English, Iowa, in 
ie or W. N. Horn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Arthur T. Briggs to be postmaster at Sutherland, Iowa, in 
place of A. T. Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Mayme L. Petersen to be postmaster at Titonka, Iowa, in place 
18 erin Petersen. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Clifford C. Clardy to be postmaster at Valley Junction, Iowa, 
in place of C. C. Clardy. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Howard D. Peckham to be postmaster at Villisca, Iowa, in 
place of H. D. Peckham. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929, 

B. Frank Jones to be postmaster at Waukee, Iowa, in place 
1 F. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

Henry A. Falb to be postmaster at West Bend, Iowa, in place 
nn ee A. Falb. Incumbents commission expires December 18, 

Roy O. Kelley to be postmaster at Westside, Iowa, in place of 
Kelley, Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 

Seth B. Cairy to be postmaster at Whittemore, Iowa, in 
place of S. B. Cairy. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Pauline W. Hummel to be postmaster at Yale, Iowa, in place 
of P. W. Hummel. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929, 

KANSAS 


Lawrence J. Barrett to be postmaster at Admire, Kans., in 
place of L. J. Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929, 

Solomon L. Crown to be postmaster at Agra, Kans., in place 
15 L. Crown. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 

Ralph A. Ward to be postmaster at Alden, Kans., in place of 
1 Ward. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 

Lizzie N. Reaburn to be postmaster at Allen, Kans., in place 
of 1 Reaburn. Incumbent's commission expires December 
14. 1929. 

Claude C. Wheat to be postmaster at Augusta, Kans., in place 
pn C. Wheat. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Peter H. Adrian to be postmaster at Buhler, Kans., in place of 
Poa Adrian. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Minnie B. Fretz to be postmaster at Canton, Kans., in place of 
ey Fretz. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Fred D. Bush to be postmaster at Copeland, Kans., in place of 
1 5 Bush. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Fred L. McDowell to be postmaster at Garfield, Kans., in 
place of F. L. McDowell, Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Hebert W. Chittenden to be postmaster at Hays, Kans., in 
place of H. W. Chittenden, Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

Le Roy F. Heston to be postmaster at Kanorado, Kans., in 
place of L. F. Heston. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Ethel I. Starr to be postmaster at Long Island, Kans., in place 
of E. I. Starr. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Hollis L. Caswell to be postmaster at McDonald, Kans., in 
place of H. L. Caswell Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Olive Clements to be postmaster at Maplehill, Kans., in place 
of O Clements. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

John C. Braden to be postmaster at Meade, Kans., in place 
of J. C. Braden. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14,- 
1929. 

Robert E. Anderson to be postmaster at Meriden, Kans., in 
place of R. E. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 
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Anna W. Lowe to be postmaster at Moscow, Kans., in place 
of A. W. Lowe. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Howard L. Stevens to be postmaster at Norton, Kans., in place 
of H. L. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Byram L. Sams to be postmaster at Offerle, Kans., in place 
of B. L. Sams. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Milton H. Herrington to be postmaster at Olpe, Kans., in 
place of M. H. Herrington. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

John F. Nuttmann to be postmaster at Paxico, Kans., in place 
of J. F. Nuttmann. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Essie M. Hosman to be postmaster at Potwin, Kans., in place 
of E. M. Hosman. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

John H. Sunley to be postmaster at Ransom, Kans., in place 
of J. H. Sunley. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

William S. Smith, to be postmaster at Rozel, Kans., in place of 
W. S. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Ola G. Canfield to be postmaster at Scranton, Kans., in place 
of O. G. Canfield. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Bruce W. Ruthrauff to be postmaster at South Haven, Kans., 
in place of B. W. Ruthrauff. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

David H. Pugh to be postmaster at Tampa, Kans., in place 
of D. H. Pugh. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Leroy C. Sandy to be postmaster at Troy, Kans., in place of 
L. C. Sandy. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

KENTUCKY 


Herbert E. Brown to be postmaster at Brandenburg, Ky., in 
place of H. E. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
14, 1928. 

Bennie Robinson to be postmaster at Corinth, Ky., in place 
of Bennie Robinson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Leonas C. Starks to be postmaster at Hardin, Ky., in place of 
L. C. Starks. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Nell Hooker to be postmaster at Hickory, Ky., in place of Nell 
Hooker. Ineumbent's commission expires December 15, 1929. 

Roy J. Blankenship to be postmaster at Hitchins, Ky., in 
place of R. J. Blankenship. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

William Blades to be postmaster at Island, Ky., in place of 
William Blades. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Otis C. Thomas to be postmaster at Liberty, Ky., in place of 
O. C. Thomas. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Eli G. Thompson to be postmaster at Providence, Ky., in place 
of E. G. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Verda Grimes to be postmaster at Salem, Ky., in place of 
Verda Grimes. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Peter H. Butler to be postmaster at Smiths Grove, Ky., in 
place of P. H. Butler. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929, 

LOUISIANA 

Charles C. Subra to be postmaster at Convent, La., in place 
of ©. C. Subra. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Mamie S. Kiblinger to be postmaster at Jackson, La., in place 
of M. 8. Kiblinger. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Mrs. Edwin L. Lafargue to be postmaster at Marksville, La., 
in place of Mrs. E. L. Lafargue. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires December 18, 1929. 

Sallie D. Pitts to be postmaster at Oberlin, La., in place of 
S. D. Pitts. Incumbents commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Esther B. Dunn to be postmaster at Slaughter, La., in place 
-of E. B. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Elias C. Leone to be postmaster at Zwolle, La., in place of 
E. C. Leone. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 
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MAINE 

Lewis H. Lackee to be postmaster at Addison, Me., in place 
eat H. Lackee. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 

Fred A. Manter to be postmaster at Anson, Me., in placo of 
2 Manter. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 

M. Estelle Goldthwaite to be postmaster at Biddeford Pool, 
Me., in place of M. E. Goldthwaite. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 14, 1929. 

Burton A. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Buckfield, Me., in 
place of B. A. Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

Pearl Danforth to be postmaster at Castine, Me., in place of 
ston Danforth. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 

Darrell W. Sprague to be postmaster at Corinna, Me., in place 
of D. A. Gilbert, resigned. 

David H. Smith to be postmaster at Darkharbor, Me., in place 
ig H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 

Julia E. Lufkin to be postmaster at Deer Isle, Me, in place 
1 E. Lufkin. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 

George A. Turner to be postmaster at Freedom, Me., in place 
aa A. Turner. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Kathryn E. Cantello to be postmaster at Hebron, Me,, in place 
of 1325 Cantello, Incumbent's commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Ella M. Moore to be postmaster at Jackman Station, Me., in 
place of E. M. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Henry H. Walsh to be postmaster at Kennebunk Beach, Me., 
in place of H. H. Walsh. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

Ralph W. Chandler to be postmaster at Machias, Me., in place 
7 Chandler. Incumbent's commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Bertha D. Redonnett to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Me., 
in place of B. D. Redonnett. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

James L. Simpson to be postmaster at North Vassalboro, Me., 
in place of J. L. Simpson, Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

George P. Pulsifer to be postmaster at Poland, Me., in place 
of G. P. Pulsifer. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. s 

Ernest E. Pike to be postmaster at Princeton, Me., in place of 
E. E. Pike. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 1929. 

William R. Elliott to be postmaster at Skowhegan, Me., in 
place of W. R. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Ernest L. Bartlett to be postmaster at Thorndike, Me., in 
place of E. L. Bartlett. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Freeman L. Roberts to be postmaster at Vinalhaven, Me., in 
place of F. L. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Edgar J. Brown to be postmaster at Waterville, Me., in place 
of E. J. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

MARYLAND 


Howard F. Owens to be postmaster at Betterton, Md., in place 
of H. F. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Edwin S. Worthington to be postmaster at Darlington, Md., 
in place of H. S. Worthington, Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Alfred E. Williamson to be postmaster at Laurel, Md., in place 
of G. B. Timanus, removed. 

Charles Roemer, jr. to be postmaster at Owings Mills, Md., in 
place of Charles Roemer, jr. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


George G. Henry to be postmaster at Ashfield, Mass., in place 
of G. G. Henry. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Matthew D. E. Tower to be postmaster at Becket, Mass., in 
place of M. D. E. Tower. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

Hannah E. Pfeiffer to be postmaster at Bedford, Mass., in 
place of H. E. Pfeiffer. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 


1929 


Augusta M. Meigs to be postmaster at Centerville, Mass., in 
place of A. M. Meigs. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Frank W. Niles to be postmaster at Charlemont, Mass., in 
place of F. W. Niles. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Ralph L. Getman to be postmaster at Cheshire, Mass., in 
place of R. L. Getman, Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Lillian M. Allen to be postmaster at Deerfield, Mass., in place 
Hog M. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 

Charles L. Goodspeed to be postmaster at Dennis, Mass., in 
place of C. L. Goodspeed. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

Clarence S. Perkins to be postmaster at Essex, Mass., in place 
ic 3 Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Winona C. Craig to be postmaster at Falmouth Heights, Mass., 
in place of W. G. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
eember 14, 1929. 

William J. Williams to be postmaster at Great Barrington, 
Mass., in place of W. J. Williams. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 14, 1929. 

Harry F. Zahn to be postmaster at Hingham Center, Mass., in 
12 a H. F. Zahn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Mary E. Rathbun to be postmaster at Hinsdale, Mass., in 
place of M. E. Rathbun. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Richard Lyon to be postmaster at Hubbardston, Mass., in 
place of Richard Lyon. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Josephine E. Worster to be postmaster at Hull, Mass., in place 
n J. E. Worster. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Augustus A. Hadley to be postmaster at Marion, Mass., in 
place of A. A. Hadley. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Alliston S. Barstow to be postmaster at Marshfield, Mass., in 
place of A. S. Barstow. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Harry T. Johnson to be postmaster at Medway, Mass., in place 
of H. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Harry D. Whitney to be postmaster at Milford, Mass., in place 
of H. D. Whitney. Incumbent's commission expires December 
14, 1929. 

Frank M. Reynolds, jr., to be postmaster at Nantasket Beach, 
Mass., in place of F. M. Reynolds, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expires December 14, 1929. 

Herman L. Peinze to be postmaster at Northboro, Mass., in 
place of H. LaPeinze. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Gladys Roberts to be postmaster at North Scituate, Mass., in 
place of Gladys Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Myra H. Lumbert to be postmaster at Pocassett, Mass., in 
place of M. H. Lumbert. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Raymond J. Gregory to be postmaster at Princeton, Mass., in 
place of R. J. Gregory. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Frank B. Hood to be postmaster at Somerset, Muss., in place 
of F. B. Hood. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 
1929. 

Bruce A, Crocker to be postmaster at South Walpole, Mass., 
in place of B. A. Crocker. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Jesse W. Crowell to be postmaster at South Yarmouth, Mass., 
in place of J. W. Crowell. Incumbents commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

C. Edgar Searing to be postmaster at Stockbridge, Mass., in 
place of C. E. Searing. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Everett A. Thurston to be postmaster at Swansea, Mass., in 
place of E. A. Thurston. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Arthur J. Polmatier to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Mass., 
in place of A. J. Polmatier. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 14, 1929. 

MICHIGAN 

Fred A. Acker to be postmaster at Adrian, Mich., in place of 
F. A. Acker. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 
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John H. Nowell to be postmaster at Amasa, Mich., in place of 
1 2 5 Nowell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 

Albert Hass to be postmaster at Bad Axe, Mich., in place of 
— Hass. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Lillian J. Chandler to be postmaster at Benzonia, Mich., in 
place of L. J. Chandler. Incumbents commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Albert L. Eggers to be postmaster at Bravo, Mich., in place of 
A. L. Eggers. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Morton G. Wells to be postmaster at Byron Center, Mich., in 
place of M. G. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Ida W. Wagner to be postmaster at Capac, Mich., in place of 
I. W. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929, 

Edward A. Webb to be postmaster at Casnovia, Mich., in 
place of E. A. Webb, Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Henry P. Hossack to be postmaster at Cedarville, Mich., in 
place of H. P. Hossack. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Henry M. Boll to be postmaster at Channing, Mich., in place 
of H. M. Boll. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15; 
1929. 

Patrick H. Schannenk to be postmaster at Chassell, Mich., in 
place of P. H. Schannenk. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

James Swain to be postmaster at Coldwater, Mich., in place 
of B. B. Gorman, deceased, 

Ellis A. Lake to be postmaster at Colon, Mich., in place of 
E. A. Lake. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Harry G. Turner to be postmaster at Covert, Mich., in place 
of H. G. Turner. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Sarah G. Howard to be postmaster at Custer, Mich., in place 
of S. G. Howard. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Elsie R. Stephens to be postmaster at Davison, Mich., in 
place of E. R. Stephens. Incumbentis commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Clarence E. Norton to be postmaster at Dimondale, Mich., 
in place of C. E. Norton. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Roy A. McDonald to be postmaster at Douglas, Mich., in 
place of R. A. McDonald. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Elery H. Wright to be postmaster at Empire, Mich., in place 
of E. H. Wright. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Allison I. Miller to be postmaster at Fremont, Mich., in place 
of A. I. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Cyrenius P. Hunter to be postmaster at Gagetown, Mich., in 
place of C. P. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. : 

Joseph Deloria to be postmaster at Garden, Mich., in place of 
Joseph Deloria. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Frank Wilkinson to be postmaster at Gaylord, Mich., in place 
of Frank Wilkinson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

R. Deneen Brown to be postmaster at Hale, Mich., in place 
of R. D. Brown. Incumbent's commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Charles Hallman to be postmaster at Iron Mountain, Mich,, 
in place of Charles Hallman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Edgar Hilliard to be postmaster at Kaleva, Mich., in place 
of Edgar Hilliard. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Ambrose B. Stinson to be postmaster at Kingsley, Mich., in 
place of A. B. Stinson. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Leonard Van Regenmorter to be postmaster at Macatawa, 
Mich., in place of Leonard Van Regenmorter. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expires December 15, 1929, 

Louis W. Biegler to be postmaster at Marquette, Mich., in 
place of L. W. Biegler. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Gordon J. Murray to be- postmaster at Michigamme, Mich., 
in place of G. J. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 
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George E. Meredith to be postmaster at Minden City, Mich., 
in place of G. E. Meredith. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

George D. Mason to be postmaster at Montague, Mich., in 
place of G. D. Mason, Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

William C. Hacker to be postmaster at Mount Clemens, Mich., 
in place of W. C. Hacker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

John H. Fink to be postmaster at New Baltimore, Mich., in 
place of J. H. Fink. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929, 

Eva A. Wurzburg to be postmaster at Northport, Mich., in 
place of E. A. Wurzburg. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Harry Davidson to be postmaster at Palmer, Mich., in place 
of Harry Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
15, 1929. 

Harry A. Dickinson to be postmaster at Port Hope, Mich., in 
place of H. A. Dickinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Charles J. Schmidlin to be postmaster at Rockland, Mich.. in 
place of C. J. Schmidlin. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Eugene C. Edgerly to be postmaster at Rudyard, Mich., in 
place of E. C. Edgerly. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. : 

Grace E. Gibson to be postmaster at Scotts, Mich., in place of 
G. E. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Olof Brink to be postmaster at Tustin, Mich., in place of 
Olof Brink. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

George B. Moat to be postmaster at Twining, Mich., in place 
of G. B. Moat. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Mack Harring to be postmaster at Osseo, Mich., in place of 
Mack Harring. Incumbent’s commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Edwin J. Hodges to be postmaster at Vanderbilt, Mich., in 
place of E. J. Hodges. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Elmon J. Loveland to be postmaster at Vermontville, Mich., 
in place of E. J. Loveland. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Levant A. Strong to be postmaster at Vicksburg, Mich., in 
place of L. A. Strong. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Volney R. Reynolds to be postmaster at Waldron, Mich., in 
place of V. R. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Emerson L. Bunting to be postmaster at Walkerville, Mich., 
in place of E. L. Bunting. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 15, 1929. 

Rollo G. Mosher to be postmaster at Wayland, Mich., in place 
of R. G. Mosher. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

Mae O. Wolfe to be postmaster at Weidman, Mich., in place 
of M. O. Wolfe. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 
1929. 

John F. Krumbeck to be postmaster at Williamston, Mich., in 
place of J. F. Krumbeck. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

George M. Gandy to be postmaster at Ypsilanti, Mich., in 
place of G. M. Gaudy. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

MINNESOTA 

Thorwald O. Westby to be postmaster at Avoca, Minn., in 
place of T. O. Westby. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

John N. Peterson to be postmaster at Beltrami, Minn., in 
place of J. N. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Edward H. Hebert to be postmaster at Bricelyn, Minn., in 
place of E. II. Hebert. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Mabel L. Markham to be postmaster at Clear Lake, Minn., in 
place of M. L. Markham. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929, 

Frank H. Nichols to be postmaster at Comfrey, Minn., in 
place of F. H. Nichols. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Benjamin Baker to be postmaster at Campbell, Minn., in 
place of Benjamin Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 
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Louis A. Dietz to be postmaster at Easton, Minn., in place 
2 A. Dietz. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

John Lohn to be postmaster at Fosston, Minn., in place of 
John Lohn. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 1929. 

Charles S. Jameson to be postmaster at Littlefork, Minn., in 
place of C. S. Jameson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Elmer W. Thompson to be postmaster at Lismore, Minn., in 
place of E. W. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. ’ 

Ernest G. Haymaker to be postmaster at Motley, Minn., in 
place of E. C. Haymaker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Arvid J. Lindgren to be postmaster at Orr, Minn., in place of 
A Lindgren. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 

Lee M. Bennett to be postmaster at Pillager, Minn., in place 
A 15 nt Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Minnie W. Hines to be postmaster at Roosevelt, Minn., in 
place of M. W. Hines. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Ella S. Engelsen to be postmaster at Storden, Minn., in place 
15 cp Engelsen. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

, 1929. 

Gertrude A. Muske to be postmaster at Swanville, Minn., in 
place of G. A. Muske. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

August W. Petrich to be postmaster at Vernon Center, Minn., 
in place of A. W. Petrich. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Mathias J. Olson to be postmaster at Wolverton, Minn., in 
place of M. J. Olson. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Albert L. Conner to be postmaster at Falkner, Miss. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Frances G. Wimberly to be postmaster at Jonestown, Miss., in 
place of F. G. Wimberly. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Elise Thoms to be postmaster at Richton, Miss., in place of 
E. Thoms. Incumbent's commission expires December 15, 1929. 


MISSOURI 


Margaret E. Matson to be postmaster at Barnard, Mo., in 
place of M. E. Matson. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Samuel F. Wegener to be postmaster at Blackburn, Mo., in 
place of S. F. Wegener. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929, , 

Henry C. Oehler to be postmaster at Bismarck, Mo., in place 
of H. C. Oehler. Incumbent's commission expire’ December 18, 
1929. 

Constant A. Larson to be postmaster at Bucklin, Mo., in place 
nf C. A. Larson, Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Claude H. MeNay to be postmaster at Butler, Mo., in place of 
Everett Drysdale, deceased. 

Len K. Glines to be postmaster at Cainsville, Mo., in place of 
L. K. Glines. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Walter A. Brownfield to be postmaster at Calhoun, Mo., in 
place of W. A. Brownfield. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Earl M. Mayhew to be postmaster at Callao, Mo., in place of 
E. M. Mayhew. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Edward Burkhardt to be postmaster at Chesterfield, Mo., in 
place of E. Burkhardt. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Edgar H. Intelmann to be postmaster at Cole Camp, Mo., in 
place of E. H. Intelmann. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Henry E. Martens to be postmaster at Concordia, Mo., in place 
of H. E. Martens. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Charles E. Leach to be postmaster at Deepwater, Mo., in place 
of ©. E. Leach. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Abraham L. MeLlvain to be postmaster at Elmo, Mo., in 
place of A. L. McLivain. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Edward Beall to be postmaster at Eolia, Mo., in place of E. 
Beall. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 1929, 


1929 


John W. MeGee to be postmaster at Ewing, Mo., in place 
of J. W. McGee. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Robert C. Wommack to be postmaster at Fair Grove, Mo., in 
place of R. C. Wommack. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Frederick M. Harrison to be postmaster at Gallatin, Mo., in 
place of F. M. Harrison, Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Henry A. Scott to be postmaster at Gilman City, Mo., in place 
of H. A. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Thomas E. Sparks to be postmaster at Holliday, Mo., in place 
of T. E. Sparks. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929, 

Chester D. Green to be postmaster at Hume, Mo., in place 
of C. D. Green. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
22, 1929. 

Harry F. Gurney to be postmaster at Kidder, Mo., in place 
of H. F. Gurney. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Jacob B. Marshall to be postmaster at La Monte, Mo., in place 
of J. B. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Enoch W. Brewer to be postmaster at McFall, Mo., in place 
of E. W. Brewer. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Charles L. Farrar to be postmaster at Macon, Mo., in place 
of C. L. Farrar. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929, 

Nathan J. Rowan to be postmaster at Meta, Mo., in place of 
N. J. Rowan. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

John Kerr to be postmaster at Newburg, Mo., in place of John 
Kerr. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 1929. 

Robert L. Jones to be postmaster at New Cambria, Mo., in 
place of R. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Fred E. Hart to be postmaster at Norwood, Mo., in place of 
F. E. Hart. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 1929. 

Earl A. Blakely to be postmaster at Revere, Mo., in place 
of E. A. Blakely. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

William M. Johns to be postmaster at Sedalia, Mo., in place 
of W. M. Johns. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Washington D. Barker to be postmaster at Shelbina, Mo., in 
place of W. D. Barker. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

George W. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Springfield, Mo., 
in place of G. W. Hendrickson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Joseph O. Bassett to be postmaster at Vienna, Mo., in place 
of J. O. Bassett. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

MONTANA 

Hazel F. McKinnon to be postmaster at Bearcreek, Mont., in 
place of H. F. McKinnon. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. : 

Emma E. Waddell to be postmaster at Custer, Mont., in place 
of E. E. Waddell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Thomas Hirst to be postmaster at Deer Lodge, Mont., in place 
of Thomas Hirst. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

William H. Jenkinson to be postmaster at Fort Benton, Mont., 
in place of W. H. Jenkinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

George W. Edkins to be postmaster at Glacier Park, Mont., 
in place of G. W. Edkins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

George S. Haynes to be postmaster at Judith Gap, Mont., 
in place of G. S. Haynes. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929, 

Robert M. Fry to be postmaster at Park City, Mont., in place 
of R. M. Fry. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Archie H. Neal to be postmaster at Philipsburg, Mont., in 
place of A. H. Neal. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Clark R. Northrop to be postmaster at Red Lodge, Mont., in 
place of C. R. Northrop. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929 . 

Jean W. Albers to be postmaster at Redstone, Mont., in place 
3 5 . W. Albers. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
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Harry H. Goble to be postmaster at St. Ignatius, Mont., in 
place of H. H. Goble. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

William A, Francis to be postmaster at Virginia City, Mont.. 
in place of W. A. Francis. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

Ray E. Willey to be postmaster at Wisdom, Mont., in place of 
1 Willey. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Jessie Long to be postmaster at Worden, Mont., in place of 
eg Long. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

NEBRASKA 

Faith L. Kemper to be postmaster at Alma, Nebr., in place 
of F. L. Kemper. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Edith F. Francis to be postmaster at Belden, Nebr., in place 
of eat Francis, Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Astor B. Enborg to be postmaster at Bristow, Nebr., in place 
of A. B. Enborg. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Cora E. Saal to be postmaster at Brock, Nebr., in place of 
C. E. Saal. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 1929. 

William L. Hallman to be postmaster at Bruning, Nebr., in 
place of W. L. Hallman. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

Charles E. Cram to be postmaster at Craig, Nebr., in place 
of C. E. Cram. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Ruby H. Gable to be postmaster at Crookston, Nebr., in place 
a H. Gable. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Leo R. Conroy to be postmaster at Eddyville, Nebr., in place 
of L. non Conroy. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

John F. Brittain to be postmaster at Elsie, Nebr., in place 
of J. F. Brittain. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Garry Benson to be postmaster at Ewing, Nebr., in place of 
Garry Benson. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Laurence B. Clark to be postmaster at Firth, Nebr., in place 
of L. B. Clark. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Sharles A. Shoff to be postmaster at Grafton, Nebr., in place 
of C. A. Shoff. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Catherine M. Coleman to be postmaster at Greenwood, Nebr., 
in place of C. M. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

Ernest T. Long to be postmaster at Haigler, Nebr., in place 
of E. T. Long. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Loren W. Enyeart to be postmaster at Hayes Center, Nebr., 
in place of L. W. Enyeart. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

Francis W. Purdy to be postmaster at Hildreth, Nebr., in 
place of F. W. Purdy. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Daniel W. Roderick to be postmaster at Hubbell, Nebr., in 
place of D. W. Roderick. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Ernest W. Clift to be postmaster at Humboldt, Nebr., in place 
of E. W. Clift. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Mary J. Flynn to be postmaster at Jackson, Nebr., in place 
of M. J. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Elias E. Rodysill to be postmaster at Johnson, Nebr., in place 
of E. E. Rodysill. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Fred C. Armitage to be postmaster at Kenesaw, Nebr., in 
place of F. C. Armitage. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Henry C. Hooker to be postmaster at Leigh, Nebr., in place 
of H. C. Hooker. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Dallas R. Coffin to be postmaster at Lyons, Nebr., in place of 
E. S. Clements, deceased. 

Charles M. Houston to be postmaster at Miller, Nebr., in place 
of C. M. Houston. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Archie B. Jones to be postmaster at Mitchell, Nebr., in place 
of A. B. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 
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Lester C. Kelley to be postmaster at Monroe, Nebr., in place 
of L. C. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Donald K. Warner to be postmaster at Oakdale, Nebr., in 
place of D. K. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Edwin A. Baugh to be postmaster at Oakland, Nebr., in place 
of E. A. Baugh. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Frank H. Bottom to be postmaster at Ong, Nebr., in place 
of F. H. Bottom. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Isaac B. Lamborn to be postmaster at Palmyra, Nebr., in 
place of I. B. Lamborn. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Katie Heiliger to be postmaster at Plymouth, Nebr., in place 
of Katie Heiliger. Incumbent's commission expires December 
16, 1929, 

Luther J. Saylor to be postmaster at Rising City, Nebr., in 
place of L. J. Saylor. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Peter J. Johnson to be postmaster at Rosalie, Nebr., in place of 
P. J. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Walter Plybon to be postmaster at Salem, Nebr., in place of 
Walter Plybon, Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Isaac L. Pindell to be postmaster. at Sidney, Nebr., in place 
of I. L. Pindell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Calvin E. Lewis to be postmaster at Stamford, Nebr., in place 
of C. B. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929, 

William A. Pearson to be postmaster at Stella, Nebr., in place 
of W. A. Pearson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
16, 1929. 

Mary E. Hossack to be postmaster at Sutherland, Nebr., in 
place of M. E. Hossack. Iucumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Willard Stong to be postmaster at Syracuse, Nebr., in place 
of Willard Stong. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

August Dickenman to be postmaster at Talmage, Nebr., in 
place of August Dickenman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

Harry C. Rogers to be postmaster at Upland, Nebr., in place of 
H. C. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Harry P. Cato to be postmaster at Valley, Nebr., in place of 
H. P. Cato. Incumbents commission expires December 16, 1929. 

Elroy A. Broughton to be postmaster at Venango, Nebr., in 
place of E. A. Broughton. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Inez M. Smith to be postmaster at Verdon, Nebr., in place of 
I. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. 

Edgar A. Wight, jr., to be postmaster at Wolbach, Nebr., in 
place of E. A. Wight, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

John Q. Kirkman to be postmaster at Wood Lake, Nebr., in 
place of J. Q. Kirkman. Incumbents commission expires De- 
cemer 16, 1929. 

NEVADA 

Harold L. Brown to be postmaster at Elko, Nev., in place 
of W. L. Merithew, resigned. 

Walter S. Norris to be postmaster at Winnemucca, Nev., in 
place of W. S. Norris. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Sarah J. Moore to be postmaster at Alstead, N. H., in place 
of S. J. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Waldo C. Varney to be postmaster at Alton, N. H., in place of 
W. C. Varney. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Harry B. Burtt to be postmaster at Amherst, N. H., in place 
of H. B. Burtt. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929, 

Warren W. McGregor to be postmaster at Bethlehem, N. H., 
in place of W. W. McGregor, Ineumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

Ambrose P. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., in place of A. P. McLaughlin. Ineumbent's commission 
expires December 18, 1929, 
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Fred A. Hall to be postmastér at Brookline, N. H., in place 
Pl A. Hall. Ineumbent's commission expires December 18, 


Arthur H. Wilcomb to be postmaster at Chester, N. H., in 
place of A. H. Wilcomb. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Ernest L. Abbott to be postmaster at Derry, N. H., in place of 
1 Abbott. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

Reginald C. Stevenson to be postmaster at Exeter, N. II., in 
place of R. C. Stevenson. Incumbent's commission expires De 
cember 18, 1929. 

Arthur W. Sawyer to be postmaster at Franconia, N. II., in 
place of A. W. Sawyer. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Edward E. Cossette to be postmaster at Gonie, N. H., in place 
ie 1 55 Cossette. Incumbent's commission expires December 

John W. Buttrick to be postmaster at Greenville, N. H., in 
place of J. W. Buttrick. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Anna B. Clyde to be postmaster at Hudson, N. H., in place of 
a7 Clyde. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 

Ben O. Aldrich to be postmaster at Keene, N. H., in place of 
oe Aldrich. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

George E. Danforth to be postmaster at Nashua, N. H., in 
place of G. E. Danforth. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Harriette H. Hinman to be postmaster at North Stratford, 
N. H., in place of H. H. Hinman. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 18, 1929. 

Edna C. Mason to be postmaster at Tamworth, N. H., in place 
of E. C. Mason. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Alfred S. Cloues to be postmaster at Warner, N. II., in place 
T 5 S. Cloues. Incumbent's commission expires December 18. 

20. 

Chester B. Averill to be postmaster at Warren, N. H., in place 
01 1 ae Averill. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Harry E. Messenger to be postmaster at West Lebanon, N. H., 
in place of H. E. Messenger. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

NEW JERSEY 

Charles R. Bassett to be postmaster at Bloomsbury, N. J., in 
place of C. R. Bassett. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

David Hastings to be postmaster at Boundbrook, N, J., in 
place of David Hastings. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Charles B. Ogden to be postmaster at Butler, N. J., in place 
of C. B. Ogden. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Grace E. Cowell to be postmaster at Convent Station, N. J., in 
place of G. E. Cowell. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

James E. Vanderhoof to be postmaster at Denville, N. J., in 
place of J. E. Vanderhoof. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Alice A. Ayers to be postmaster at Island Heights, N. J., in 
place of A. A. Ayres. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 


| cember 21, 1929. 


Annie L. Quint to be postmaster at Metuchen, N. J., in place 
of A. L. Quint. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Ira L. Longcor to be postmaster at Morris Plains, N. J., in 
place of I. L. Longcor. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

James A. Morrison to be postmaster at New Brunswick, N. J., 
in place of J. A. Morrison, Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Richard J. Rogers to be postmaster at Rumson, N. J., in place 
of R. J. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Lurelda Sooy to be postmaster at Somers Point, N. J., in 
place of Lurelda Sooy. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Louis A. Thievon to be postmaster at Stirling, N. J., in place 
of L. A. Thievon. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21. 1929. 

William C. Swackhamer to be postmaster at White House 
Station, N. J., in place of W. C. Swackhamer. Incumbent's 
commission expires December 21, 1929, 


1929 


NEW YORK 

Ferdinand S. Hull to be postmaster at Berlin, N. T., in 
place of F. S. Hull. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Edna L. Sinclair to be postmaster at Bible School Park, 
N. V., in place of E. L. Sinclair. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

Robert M. Maxon to be postmaster at Bloomville, N. Y., in 
place of R. M. Maxon. Iucumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Robert W. Gallagher to be postmaster at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
place of R. W. Gallagher. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Valentine Hessinger to be postmaster at Callicoon Center, 
N. V., in place of Valentine Hessinger. Incumbent’s commission 
expires December 21, 1929. 

Ira B. Cooper to be postmaster at Cato, N. Y., in place of 
1. B. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Fred C. Dawes to be postmaster at Clinton, N. Y., in place of 
H. W. Roberts, removed. 

Herbert L. Smith to be postmaster at Cortland, N. T., in place 
of H. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

William F. Bruno to be postmaster at Crown Point, N. Y., in 
place of W. F. Bruno. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Charles A. Beeman to be postmaster at Depew, N. Y., in place 
of C. A. Beeman. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Harry B. Lyon to be postmaster at Dunkirk, N. Y., in place of 
H. B. Lyon. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Edward C. Johnson to be postmaster at East Chatham, N. T., 
in place of E. C. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Elmer J. Skinner to be postmaster at East Worcester, N. Y., 
in place of E. J. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

George M. Diven to be postmaster at Elmira, N. Y., in place 
of G. M. Diven. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 


1929. 

Charles E. Van Ornam to be postmaster at Essex, N. Y., in 
place of C. E. Van Ornam. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Ray J. Fuller to be postmaster at Frankfort, N. Y., in place 
of R. J. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Frank E. Wolcott to be postmaster at Franklin, N. T., in 
place of F. E. Wolcott. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Joseph Alese to be postmaster at Franklin Square, N. T., in 
place of Joseph Alese. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Verona M. Simons to be postmaster at Freeville, N. Y., in 
place of V. M. Simons. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Milford E. Teator to be postmaster at Ghent, N. Y., in place 
of M. E. Teator. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

William B. Phillips to be postmaster at Greenwood Lake, 
N. Y., in place of W. B. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

William R. Churchill to be postmaster at Hancock, N. Y., in 
place of W. R. Churchill. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Grace M. Harpur to be postmaster at Harpursville, N. Y., in 
place of G. M. Harpur. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Elmer E. Thompson to be postmaster at Harriman, N. I., in 
place of E. E. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Alfred Cox to be postmaster at Hawthorne, N. Y., in place of 
Alfred Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Mark J. Balmat to be postmaster at Hermon, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Balmat. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

Hanna H. Pugsley to be postmaster at Highland Mills, N. Y., 
in place of H. H. Pugsley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Frederick Traudt to be postmaster at Hyde Park, N. T., in 
place of Frederick Traudt. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 
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Arnold S. Munn to be postmaster at Islip Terrace, N. I., in 
place of Kurt Hoenig, ~esigned. 

Harvey W. Boisseau to be postmaster at Keeseville, N. Y., in 
place of H. W. Boisseau. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

James R. Doyle to be postmaster at Kerhonkson, N. Y., in 
place of J. R. Doyle. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Frank C. Proctor to be postmaster at Kings Park, N. X., in 
place of F. C. Proctor. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Frederick W. Ashenhurst to be postmaster at Little Falls, 
N. X., in place of F. W. Ashenhurst. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 21, 1929. 

Edward J. McSweeney to be postmaster at Long Lake, N. X., 
in place of E. J. McSweeney. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

William A. Henderson to be postmaster at Manhasset, N. Y., 
in place of W. A. Henderson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

George H. Fischer to be postmaster at Mayville, N. X., in 
place of G. H. Fischer. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Frank E. Dickens to be postmaster at Middleville, N. I., in 
place of F. E. Dickens. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Harley D. Jock to be postmaster at Moira, N. Y., in place of 
ehai Jock. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 

Arthur N. Christy to be postmaster at Newark, N. Y., in 
place of A. N. Christy. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Frank Rosenberg to be postmaster at New Hyde Park, N. Y., 
in place of Frank Rosenberg. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Frederick G. Newell to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
in place of F. G. Newell. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Fred W. McKenzie to be postmaster at North Bangor, N. Y., 
in place of William F. Hadley, resigned. 

Edward J. Norris to be postmaster at North White Lake, 
N. Y., in place of E. J. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. $ 

John Bentley to be postmaster at Ogdensburg, N. Y., in place 
ae Bentley. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1 X . 

Ray A. Fisher to be postmaster at Ontario, N. Y., in place of 
2 A. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Matthew McManus, jr., to be postmaster at Orangeburg, N. V., 
in place of Matthew McManus, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

William H. Mead to be postmaster at Palmer, N. Y., in place 
of W. H. Mead. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Ralph D. Sessions to be at Palmyra, N. Y., in 
place of R. D. Sessions. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Peter Critchley to be postmaster at Pocantico Hills, N. X., in 
place of Peter Critchley. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

William T. Hinman to be postmaster at Potsdam, N. V., in 
place of W. T. Hinman. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Jessie S. McBride to be postmaster at Rensselaer, N. Y., in 
place of J. S. McBride, Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

William P. Lister to be postmaster at Rockville Center, N. X., 
in place of W. P. Lister. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

John W. Fiero, jr., to be postmaster at Round Top, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. Fiero. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Walter F. Billington to be postmaster at Rye, N. Y., in place 
of W. F. Billington. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Harrington Mills to be postmaster at Saranac Inn, N. Y., in 
place of Harrington Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Edwin G. Conde to be postmaster at Schenectady, N. Y., in 
place of E. G. Conde. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

George M. Watson to be postmaster at Scio, N. T., in place 
of G. M. Watson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 
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Lester N. Hiller to be postmaster at Sharon Springs, N. Y., 
in place of L. N. Hiller. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

William H. Boyce to be postmaster at South New Berlin, 
N. X., in place of W. H. Boyce. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Frank S. Harris to be postmaster at Sacandaga, N. Y., in 
place of F. S. Harris. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Walter B, Gunning to be postmaster at Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
in place of W. B. Gunning. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

William M. Philleo to be postmaster at Utica, N. Y., in place 
of W. M. Philleo. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

Gilbert A. Williams to be postmaster at Warwick, N. X., in 
place of E. F. Still, deceased. 

Harry L. Philips to be postmaster at Webster, N. Y., in place 
of H. L. Philips. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Wilbur ©. Eaton to be postmaster at Youngstown, N. X., in 
place of W. C. Eaton. Ineumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Raymond B. Wheatly to be postmaster at Beaufort, N. C., 
in place of R. B. Wheatly. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Baxter Biggerstaff to be postmaster at Bostic, N. C., in place 
of Baxter Biggerstaff. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 3 

Norman V. Johnson to be postmaster at Denton, N. C., in place 
of N. V. Johnson. Incumbents commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

Carl McLean to be postmaster at Laurinburg, N. C., in place 
of Carl McLean. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

William M. Liles to be postmaster at Lilesville, N. C., in place 
of W. M. Liles. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

William J. Flowers to be postmaster at Mount Olive, N. C., in 
place of W. J. Flowers. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Raphael M. Rice to be postmaster at Oteen, N. C., in place 
of R. M. Rice. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 8 

Hester L. Dorsett to be postmaster at Spencer, N. C., in place 
of H. L. Dorsett. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Ollie C. MeGuire to be postmaster at Zebulon, N. C., in place 
of O. C. McGuire. Incumbents commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Clifford E. Kelsven to be postmaster at Almont, N. Dak., in 
place of C. E. Kelsven. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

John Brusven to be postmaster at Barton, N. Dak., in place of 
John Brusven. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Harold R. McKechnie to be postmaster at Calvin, N. Dak., in 
place of H. R. McKechnie. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Belle Elton to be postmaster at Deering, N. Dak., in place of 
Belle Elton. Incumbents commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Rose M. Morrison to be postmaster at Granville, N. Dak., in 
place of R. M. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Chester A. Revell to be postmaster at Harvey, N. Dak., in 
place of C. A. Revell. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Hattie E. M. Dyson to be postmaster at Haynes, N. Dak., in 
place of H. E. M. Dyson. Incuntbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Tom S. Farr to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. Dak., in place 
of T. S. Farr. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Elizabeth I. Connelly to be postmaster at Hurdsfield, N. Dak., 
in place of E. I. Connelly, Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

James F. Dunn to be postmaster at McClusky, N. Dak., in 
place of J. F. Dunn. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. ) 

. S. McDonald to be postmaster at Medora, N. Dak., in 
place of L. S. McDonald. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 
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Josephine J. Luther to be postmaster at Monango, N. Dak., in 
place of J. J. Luther, Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

James A. Elliott to be 
in place of J. A. Elliott. 
cember 18, 1929. 

Harry Solberg to be postmaster at Portland, N. Dak., in place 
of Harry Solberg. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Bernard E. Rlerson to be postmaster at Regan, N. Dak., in 
place of B. E. Rierson. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Edmund G. Sargent to be postmaster at Ruso, N. Dak., in 
place of E. C. Sargent. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Wanzo M. Shaw to be postmaster at Sheldon, N. Dak., in 
place of W. M. Shaw. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929, 

Mons K. Ohnstad to be postmaster at Sharon, N. Dak., in 
place of M. K. Ohnstad. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Lydia R. Schultz to be postmaster at Tappen, N. Dak., in 
place of L. R. Schultz. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Elizabeth M. Gillmer to be postmaster at Towner, N. Dak., in 
place of E. M. Gillmer. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Mary E. Freeman to be postmaster at Verona, N. Dak., in 
place of M. E. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929, 

Will u. Wright to be postmaster at Woodworth, N. Dak., in 
place of W. M. Wright. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929, 

Goldia J. Smith to be postmaster at Zuhl, N. Dak., in place of 
ed Smith, Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 


postmaster at New England, N. Dak., 
Incumbent’s commission expires De- 


OHIO 


William E. Bowers to be postmaster at Amanda, Ohio, in 
place of W. E. Bowers. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Harry E. Kearns to be postmaster at Amelia, Ohio, in place 
of H. E. Kearns, Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Lessa B. Masters to be postmaster at Antwerp, Ohio, in place 
of L. B. Masters. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

Varnum C. Collins to be postmaster at Barnesville, Ohio, in 
place of V. C. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Lowell E. Blakeley to be postmaster at Botkins, Ohio, in place 
of L. E. Blakeley. Incumbent's commission expires December 
17, 1929, 

Ora A. Ridiker to be postmaster at Brunswick, Ohio, in place 
of O, A. Ridlker. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. . 

Stuart N. Austin to be postmaster at Chardon, Ohio, in place 
of S. J. Austin. Incumbent’s commissien expires December 17, 
1929. 

Edward E. Truesdale to be postmaster at Delphos, Ohio, in 
place of E. E. Truesdale. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Marie Thompson to be postmaster at East Fultonham, Ohio, 
in place of Marie Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Lee Heckman to be postmaster at Edon, Ohio, in place of Lee 
Heckman. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 1929, 

Charles A, Saunders to be postmaster at Findlay, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Saunders. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Ellen M. Cumming to be postmaster at Fort Jennings, Ohio, in 
place of E. M. Cumming, Incumbent's commission expires De- 
eember 17, 1929. 

William S. Barhite to be postmaster at Hamler, Ohio, in place 
of W. B. Barhite. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Orville R. Wiley to be postmaster at Hartville, Ohio, in place 
of O. R. Wiley. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929 


George A. Vincent to be postmaster at Hiram, Ohio, in place 
of G. A, Vincent. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

Robert S. Nichols to be postmaster at Jackson Center, Ohio, 
in place of R. S. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 


1929 


Edwin D. Cox to be postmaster at Leesburg, Ohio, in place 
1 D. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Stella M. Brogan, to be postmaster at Lodi, Ohio, in place 
of S. M. Brogan. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Carl W. Appel to be postmaster at Lucasville, Ohio, in place 
of C. W. Appel. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Charles I. Barnes to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ohio, in 
place of C. R. White, deceased. 

Elvey E. Ely to be postmaster at Mount Orab, Ohio, in place 
of E. E. Ely. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

John S. De Jean to be postmaster at Nevada, Ohio, in place 
7 J. S. De Jean. Incumbent's commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

Elizubeth L. D. Tritt to be postmaster at North Lewisburg, 
Ohio, in place of E. L. D. Tritt. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires December 17, 1929. 

Hattie S. Sell to be postmaster at North Lima, Ohio, in place 
of H. S. Sell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

John P. Lauer to be postmaster at Ottoville, Ohio, in place 
of J. P. Lauer. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Lucina Byers to be postmaster at Poland, Ohio, in place of 
Lucina Byers. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

Owen Livingston to be postmaster at Richwood, Ohio, in place 
of Owen Livingston. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Lida R. Williamson to be postmaster at Seaman, Ohio, in 
place of L. H. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Jesse Gamble to be postmaster at Shadyside, Ohio, in place 
of Jesse Gamble. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Howard H. Collins to be postmaster at South Zanesville, Ohio, 
in place of H. H. Collins. Ineumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Charles F. Kimmel to be postmaster at Struthers, Ohio, in 
place of ©. E. Kimmel. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Howard Arnsbarger to be postmaster at Swanton, Ohio, in 
place of Howard Arnsbarger. Incumbent’s co expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Wilbur D. Schuder to be postmaster at West Carrollton, Ohio, 
in place of W. D. Schuder. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

OKLAHOMA 


Earl W. Drake to be postmaster at Binger, Okla., in place 
of E. W. Drake. Incuinbent's commission expires December 21, 


1929. 
Archie V. Roberts to be postmaster at Buffalo, Okla., in place 
of A. V. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 


1929. 

Benjamin G. Baker to be postmaster at Chattanooga, Okla., 
in place of B. G. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

George W. Sewell to be postmaster at Erick, Okla., in place 
of G. W. Sewell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Claud H. Hager to be postmaster at Hammon, Okla., in place 
of C. H. Hager. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929 


Georgia B. Eubanks to be postmaster at Kellyville, Okla., in 
place of G. B. Eubanks. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

James L. Shinaberger to be postmaster at McAlester, Okla., in 
place of J. L. Shinaberger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

George H. Belcher to be postmaster at Medford, Okla., in 
place of G. H. Belcher. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

John C. Molder to be postmaster at Meeker, Okla., in place of 
J. ii Molder. Incumbents commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Homer M. Canan to be postmaster at Pocasset, Okla., in place 
of H. M. Canan. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Fred T. Kirby to be postmaster at Ponca City, Okla., in place 
of F. T. Kirby. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 
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Arthur W. McCreary to be postmaster at Ringwood, Okla., 
in place of Frank W. Fuller, resigned. 

Gail Lunsford to be postmaster at St. Louis, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1929. 

Frank S. Roodhouse to be postmaster at Shawnee, Okla., in 
place of F. S. Roodhouse. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Harrison H. MeMahan to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Okla., 
in place of H. H. McMahan, Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 


Perry E. Harp to be postmaster at Wakita, Okla., in place 
of P. E. Harp. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 


John W. Gregory to be postmaster at Weleetka, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Gregory. Incumbent's commission expires 5 
21. 1929. 

OREGON 


John B. Schaefer to be postmaster at Linnton, Oreg., in place 
= 75 on Schaefer. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

William J. Warner to be postmaster at Medford, Oreg., in 
place of W. J. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Emma O. Schneider to be postmaster at Myrtle Point, Oreg., 
in place of E. O. Schneider. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Volney E. Lee to be postmaster at North Powder, Oreg., in 
33 — V. E. Lee. Incumbent's commission expires December 

1929. 

Nellie P. Satchwell to be postmaster at Shedd, Oreg., in place 
27 P. Satchwell. Incumbent's commission expires December 

929. 

Emma B. Sloper to be postmaster at Stayton, Oreg., in place 
of E. B. Sloper. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


John H. Baldwin to be postmaster at Atglen, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Baldwin. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Harry E. Harsh to be postmaster at Bareville, Pa., in place 
of H. E. Harsh. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 


Harry H. Fearon to be postmaster at Beech Creek, Pa., in 
place of H. H. Fearon. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929, 

Harry U. Walter to be postmaster at Biglerville, Pa., in place 
of H. U. Walter. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

William L. Hendricks to be postmaster at Bolivar, Pa., in place 
of W. L. Hendricks. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Frank E. Sharpless to be postmaster at Boothwyn, Pa., in 
place of F. E. Sharpless. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Mary W. Ritner to be postmaster at Bruin, Pa., in place of 
M. W. Ritner. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 


1929. 

Frank O. Hood to be postmaster at Cambridge Springs, Pa., in 
place of F. O. Hood. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Jeremiah S. Troxell to be postmaster at Cementon, Pa., in 
place of J. S. Troxell. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Elmer L. Russell to be postmaster at Cokeburg, Pa., in place 
of E. L. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Ralph Simons to be postmaster at Cornwells Heights, Pa., 
in place of Ralph Simons. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Margaret W. Troxell to be postmaster at Egypt, Pa., in place 
of M. W. Troxell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Henry ©. Boyd to be postmaster at Finleyville, Pa., in place 
of H. C. Boyd. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Marshall M. Smith to be postmaster at Gaines, Pa., in place 
of M. M. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Harvey D. Klingensmith to be postmaster at Grapeville, Pa., in 
place of H. D. Klingensmith. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Robert D. Mitchell to be postmaster at Hermin‘e, Pa., in place 
of R. D. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 
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Marie Patterson to be postmaster at Landisburg, Pa., in place 
of Marie Patterson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Edward F. Brent to be postmaster at Lewistown, Pa., in place 
of E. F. Brent. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

Walter R. Miller to be postmaster at Liberty, Pa., in place of 
W. R. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

John J. Herbst to be postmaster at McKees Rocks, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Herbst. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Willis G. Dell to be postmaster at Mapleton Depot, Pa., in 
place of W. G. Dell. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Rebecca Campbell to be postmaster at Midway, Pa., in place 
of Rebecca Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Charles A. Swanson to be postmaster at Morris Run, Pa., in 
place of C. A. Swanson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

James G. Cook to be postmaster at New Alexandria, Pa., in 
place of J. G. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Lottie Tueche to be postmaster at New Eagle, Pa., in place of 
Lottie Tueche. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Esther F. Rivers to be postmaster at Ogontz School, Pa., in 
place of E. F. Rivers. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929, 

Emily M. Shinton to be postmaster at Paoli, Pa., in place of 
E. M. Shinton. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Floyd R. Paris to be postmaster at Ralston, Pa., in place of 
F. R. Paris. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Paul V. Leitzel to be postmaster at Richfield, Pa., in place of 
Ursula Shelley. Incumbent's commission expired January 2, 
1929. 

Fred W. Allison to be postmaster at Roscoe, Pa., in place of 
F. W. Allison. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Millard F. McCullough to be postmaster at Seward, Pa., in 
place of M. F. McCullough. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Charles F. Abel to be postmaster at Springdale, Pa., in place 
of C. F. Abel. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

John E. Anstine to be postmaster at Stewartstown, Pa., in 
place of J. E. Anstine. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Amos F. Fry to be postmaster at Thompsontown, Pa., in place 
of A. F. Fry. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Ernest D. Mallinee to be postmaster at Townville, Pa., in 
place of E. D. Mallinee. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Joseph Straka to be postmaster at Universal, Pa., in place of 
Joseph Straka. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Della Elder to be postmaster at Vestaburg, Pa., in place of 
Della Elder. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Thomas J. Langfitt to be postmaster at Washington, Pa., in 
place of T. J. Langfitt. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Charles A. McDannell to be postmaster at Wattsburg, Pa., in 
place of C. A. MeDannell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Alvin L. Wenzel to be postmaster at Webster, Pa., in place of 
A. L. Wenzel. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Mary M. Wells to be postmaster at Wellsville, Pa., in place of 
M. M. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

RHODE ISLAND 

John C. Sheldon to be postmaster at Hillsgrove, R. I., in place 

of J. C. Sheldon. Incumbent's commission expires December 


18, 1929. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Lewis J. Goodman to be postmaster at Clemson College, S. C, 

in place of L. J. Goodman. 
December 18, 1929. 

Joseph G. Brabham to be postmaster at Olar, S. C., in place of 

J. G. Brabham, 
1929. 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Benjamin A. Williams to be postmaster at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
in place of B. A. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Fayette A. Nutter to be postmaster at Alcester, S. Dak., in 
place of F. A. Nutter. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Chester T. Chester to be postmaster at Arlington, S. Dak., in 
place of C. T. Chester. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Sander P. Questad to be postmaster at Baltic, S. Dak., in 
place of S. P. Questad. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Millard T. Thompson to be postmaster at Buffalo Gap, S. Dak., 
in place of M. T. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Ollie V. Longhlin to be postmaster at Colman, S. Dak., in place 
2 al Loughlin. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Henry C. Grinde to be postmaster at Colton, S. Dak., in place 
2 oe Grinde. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

, 1929. 

Guy R. Neher to be postmaster at Dell Rapids, S. Dak., in 
place of G. R. Neher. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Aglae Bosse to be postmaster at Jefferson, S. Dak., in place of 
Agiae Bosse. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Alfred J. Soukup to be postmaster at Lesterville, S. Dak., in 
place of A. J. Soukup. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929, 

Lloyd E. Reckamp to be postmaster at McIntosh, S. Dak., in 
place of L. E. Reckamp. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Elmer J. O'Connell to be postmaster at Ramona, S. Dak., in 
place of E. J. O'Connell. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Jefferson C. Seals to be postmaster at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in 
place of J. C. Seals. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

John C. Southwick to be postmaster at Watertown, S. Dak., 
in place of J. C. Southwick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

TENNESSEE 


Frank B. King to be postmaster at Alcoa, Tenn., in place of 
F. B. King. Incumbent's commission expires December 16, 1929. 

Willard J. Springfield to be postmaster at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in place of W. J. Springfield. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 16, 1929. 

Carus S. Hicks to be postmaster at Clinton, Tenn., in place of 
C. S. Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 
1929. ; 

Roscoe T. Carroll to be postmaster at Estill Springs, Tenn., in 
place of R. T. Carroll. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Peyton B. Anderson to be postmaster at Greenback, Tenn., in 
place of P. B. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. z 

John D. M. Marshall to be postmaster at Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., in place of J. D. M. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission 
expires December 16, 1929. 

George B. Creson to be. postmaster at Mulberry, Tenn., in 
place of Billie Creson, deceased. 

William S. Stanley to be postmaster at Oneida, Tenn., in 
place of W. S. Stanley. Incumbents commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Otis E. Jones to be postmaster at Prospect Station, Tenn., in 
place of O. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

James C. Key to be postmaster at Riceville, Tenn., in place of 
J. C. Key. Incumbent’s commission expires December 16, 1929. 

William R. Hurst to be postmaster at Savannah, Tenn., in 
place of W. R. Hurst. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

James H. Christian to be postmaster at Smithville, Tenn., in 
place of J. H. Christian. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

TEXAS 


Marguerite M. Burns to be postmaster at Catarina, Tex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Mary F. Wakefield to be postmaster at Midway, Tex., in place 
of M. F. Wakefield. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 


1929 


Wilson P. Hardwick to be postmaster at Pottsboro, Tex., in 
place of W. P. Hardwick. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Albert W. Henderson to be postmaster at Terrell, Tex., in 
place of A. W. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

George W. Vaughn to be postmaster at Texline, Tex., in place 
of G. W. Vaughn. Incumbent's commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

Landon M. Hatcher to be postmaster at Troy, Tex., in place of 
L. M. Hatcher. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Jeff Potter to be postmaster at Tulia, Tex., in place of Jeff 
Potter. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 1929. 

Margaret E. Hodges to be postmaster at Westbrook, Tex., in 
place of M. E. Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Ruby E. Ambler to be postmaster at Yaleta, Tex., in place of 
R. E. Ambler. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

UTAH 

Anthony W. Thomson to be postmaster at Ephraim, Utah, in 
place of A. W. Thomson. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Charles E. Walton, jr., to be postmaster at Monticello, Utah, 
in place of C. E. Walton, jr. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Rufus A. Garner to be postmaster at Ogden, Utah, in place of 
R. A. Garner. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

VERMONT 


Marion T. Flynn to be postmaster at Alburg, Vt., in place of 
M. T. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Harold M. Brown to be postmaster at Castleton, Vt., in place 
of H. M. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Lucius A. Carpenter to be postmaster at Chester, Vt., in place 
of L. A. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Glennie C. McIntyre to be postmaster at Danby, Vt., in place 
of G. C. McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Charles W. Powell to be postmaster at Franklin, Vt., in place 
_ of C. W. Powell. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

George H. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Jericho, Vt., in 
place of G. H. Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Francis A. Gray to be postmaster at Middletown Springs, Vt., 
in place of F. A. Gray. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Blanche A. Belanger to be postmaster at Orwell, Vt., in place 
of B. A. Belanger. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Rudolph M. Cutting to be postmaster at Plainfield, Vt., in 
place of R. M. Cutting. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber. 21, 1929. 

Charles H. West to be postmaster at Rutland, Vt., in place of 
C. H. West. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Frank C. Dyer to be postmaster at Salisbury, Vt, in place of 
F. C. Dyer. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Corydon W. Cheney to be postmaster at Sharon, Vt., in place 
of C. W. Cheney. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Robert H. Alien to be postmaster at South Hero, Vt., in place 
4 Re H. Allen. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Ernest F. Illingworth to be postmaster at Springfield, Vt., in 
place of E. F. Illingworth. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Archie W. Burdick to be postmaster at West Pawlet, Vt., in 
place of A. W. Burdick. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Carl W. Cameron to be postmaster at White River Junction, 
Vt., in place of C. W. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Charles H. Stone to be postmaster at Windsor, Vt., in place of 
©. H. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

VIRGINIA 

Henry D. Gray to be postmaster at Middleburg, Va., in place 
of L. L. Keeler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1929. 
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Leonard McCleary to be postmaster at McCleary, Wash., in 
place of Leonard McCleary. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Etta R. Harkins to be postmaster at Manette, Wash., in place 
S r Harkins. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Kathryn Reichert to be postmaster at Orting, Wash., in place 
of Kathryn Reichert. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Benjamin G. Brown to be postmaster at Ridgefield, Wash., in 
place of B. G. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Serena D. Vinson to be postmaster at Skamokawa, Wash., in 
place of S. D. Vinson. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Dow R. Hughes to be postmaster at Yelm, Wash., in place of 
1 Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


James H. McComas to be postmaster at Barboursville, W. Va., 
in place of J. H. McComas. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Freda W. Mason to be postmaster at Bayard, W. Va., in place 
1 —5 W. Mason. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 

Samuel L. Clark to be postmaster at Cass, W. Va., in place of 
S. L. Clark. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 1929. 

Eulalie B. Wheeler to be postmaster at Elkhorn, W. Va., in 
place of E. B. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

George W. Sites to be postmaster at Freeman, W. Va., in place 
co W. Sites. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 

John E. Pierson to be postmaster at Gassaway, W. Va., in 
place of J. E. Pierson. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Robert K. Pearrell to be postmaster at Hedgesville, W. Va., in 
place of R. K. Pearrell. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Chester L. Blevins to be postmaster at Herndon, W. Va., in 
place of C. L. Blevins. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Rufus B. Scott to be postmaster at Hemphill, W. Va., in place 
of R. B. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Lida Steinke to be postmaster at Iaeger, W. Va., in place of 
Lida Steinke. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Juniata Amos to be postmaster at Leon, W. Va., in place of 
2 Amos. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

William M. Chambers to be postmaster at Maben, W. Va., in 
place of W. M. Chambers. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Frederick E. Bletner to be postmaster at Mason, W. Va., in 
place of F. E. Bletner. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Mary I. Baker to be postmaster at Ranson, W. Va., in place 
a I. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Ulysses S. Jarrett to be postmaster at St. Albans, W. Va., 
in place of U. S. Jarrett. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Ralph ©, Morton to be postmaster at Sharples, W. Va., in 
place of R. C. Morton. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

William H. Young to be postmaster at Union, W. Va,, in place 
of W. H. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

WISCONSIN 


Louis W. Kuhaupt to be postmaster at Allenton, Wis., in place 
of L. W. Kuhaupt. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Lewis L. Nelson, jr., to be postmaster at Amherst Junction, 
Wis., in place of L. L. Nelson, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

Leonard D. Perry to be postmaster at Cable, Wis., in place of 
L. D. Perry. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Edward G. Carter to be postmaster at Drummond, Wis., in 
place of E. G. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 
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Lila O. Burton to be postmaster at Eagle, Wis., in place of 
L. O. Burton. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Arthur M. Howe to be postmaster at Elk Mound, Wis., in 
place of A. M. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Paul L. Fugina to be postmaster at Fountain City, Wis., in 
place of P. L. Fugina. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

George F. Sherburne to be postmaster at Fremont, Wis., in 
place of G. F. Sherburne. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Marion L. Kutchin to be postmaster at Green Lake, Wis., in 
place of M. L. Kutchin. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Roy L. Thompson to be postmaster at Hancock, Wis., in place 
of R. L. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Robert L. Zimmerman to be postmaster at Holcombe, Wis., in 
place of R. L. Zimmerman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Marie L. Schilleman to be postmaster at Lac du Flambeau, 
Wis., in place of M. L. Schilleman. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 21, 1929. 

Charles I. Larson to be postmaster at Mason, Wis., in place of 
C. I. Larson. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Freeman E. Boyer to be postmaster at Mattoon, Wis., in place 
of F. E. Boyer. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Lewis A. Gehr to be postmaster at Mercer, Wis., in place of 
L. A. Gehr. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Herman A. Krueger to be postmaster at Merrill, Wis., in place 
ef H. A. Kruger. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

George Henry to be postmaster at Mount Calvary, Wis., in 
place of George Henry. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Mary G. Helke to be postmaster at Nekoosa, Wis., in place of 
M. G. Helke. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

James L. Ring to be postmaster at Osseo, Wis., in place of 
J. L. Ring. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Howard B. Hoyt to be postmaster at Plum City, Wis., in place 
of H. B. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Orlando M. Eastman to be postmaster at Saukville, Wis., in 
place of O. M. Eastman. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Nicholas Lucius, jr., to be postmaster at Solon Springs, Wis., 
in place of Nicholas Lucius, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

Roy D. Larrieu to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Wis., in 
place of R, D. Larrieu. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

William J. Winters to be postmaster at Tripoli, Wis., in place 
of W. J. Winters. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

John H. Bunker to be postmaster at Turtle Lake, Wis., in 
place of J. H. Bunker. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Charles W. Eagan to be postmaster at Wautoma, Wis., in place 
of C. W. Eagan. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

WYOMING 


James J. McDermott to be postmaster at Arvada, Wyo., in 
place of J. J. McDermott. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Minnie C. Corum to be postmaster at Encampment, Wyo., in 
place of M. C. Corum. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Annetta V. Welsh to be postmaster at Midwest, Wyo., in place 
of A. V. Welsh. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Clara Fryer to be postmaster at Saratoga, Wyo., in place of 
Clara Fryer. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate December 10 
(legislative day of December 4), 1929 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Frank W. Donaldson, district of Tennessee, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, December 10, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O King of Love, to whom we are indebted for life with all 
its mercies and hopes and to whom we owe our deyoted alle- 
giance, crown our thoughts with clear conception and good 
motives; thus fortified may we strive earnestly toward the 
ideals of the Great Teacher. In all this complicated life 
inspire us by His illustrious example. With prompt efficiency 
may we fulfill out daily duties. In our moods, in our medita- 
tions, and in our communions lift us above temporary pleasure 
and emotion; yes, Father, lead us above the common currents 
and make us to dwell above the contagion of earthly conflict. 
Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington.” 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Brock a member of the President’s Plaza Com- 
mission (Nashville, Tenn.), vice Mr. Tyson, deceased. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Overman a member of the Commission on the 
Bicentennial Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, 
vice Mr. Bayard, term expired. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Townsenp a member of the Yorktown Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, vice Mr. Edge, resigned. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 
S. 1816. An get to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Wabasha, Minn. 


LOANS TO FARMERS OF THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES ON ACCOUNT OF 
FLOOD CONDITIONS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the report of 
L. E. White, the administrative officer in charge of the loans to 
the southeastern farmers on account of flood conditions, and 
also a report attached thereto by a committee headed by David 
R. Coker, the agricultural director of the Federal reserve bank 
at Richmond, which discusses the same situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 

HARTSVILLE, S. C., November 30, 1929, 
Hon. A. H. GASQUE, 
Florence, S. C. 

Dran Mr. Gasqur: The undersigned are a committee appointed by 
meeting of a number of representative citizens held in Darlington a few 
days ago to consider the distressing agricultural situation of the 
eounty and ways and means for its relief or amelioration. We believe 
that the situation in this county and in some of the contiguous terri- 
tory calls for congressional relief. A very large proportion of the 
farm population of the county—probably one-third—is without adequate 
means of subsistence. Many are on the point of starvation and few 
have or can obtain remunerative work during the next few months, 

We wish that before returning to Washington you would come here 
and interview our county health authorities, some of the leading 
physicians and pastors, and those in charge of the Red Cross and 
Associated Charities work, 

Last year, when the situation was not so bad as at present, the 
National Government afforded some relief which, though inadequate, 
was extremely helpful. This county has been yisited by six very 
wet years since 1920, the cotton yield in five of these years being 
less than 20,000 bales per annum. The crop yield in two of the three 
dry years was only about half normal, due to previous losses and 
inability to finance, 
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The climax of this tale of dissster has been the past two years, in 
which the county has made two of the three smallest crops it ever 
made—a little over 16,000 bales last year and between 11,000 and 
12,000 bales this year. Both of these crops, after being severely dam- 
aged in the spring and early summer by torrential rains, were much 
further damaged by extremely wet weather during the early fall. The 
fall wet weather not only destroyed much of the cotton by rotting, but 
injured the grade of that which was gathered. These wet spells also 
seriously damaged or actually destroyed much of the corn and forage 
crops. The feeding of this damaged forage and grain has caused an 
immense loss in the county from forage poisoning of animals and fur- 
ther losses are occurring and will continue to occur until a sound crop of 
animal foods is produced. 


In addition to disastrous cotton and food crops, the tobacco crop of | 


the past two years has been a miserable failure. The actual expense 
of producing a tobacco crop exceeds $50 per acre, and the average 
results of the two crops have been less than that figure. 

Notwithstanding the terribly serious situation of our farming indus- 
try, there are some hopeful features about the outlook. Through the 
efforts of our extension department, cooperating with a number of our 
intelligent citizens, the majority of the cotton acreage of this county 
was intelligently poisoned for weevil control this year, and but for the 
fact that about 80 per cent of the crop of the county was destroyed 
by a storm on May 2, and had to be planted over about one month late, 
it is probable that the crop of the county would have been 50 to 75 
per cent larger. As it is, dozens of splendid demonstrations of the 
value of weevil control have been made, with yields of three-fourths to 
more than one bale per acre, and the bulk of our cotton growers are now 
thoroughly sold on the subject of weevil poisoning. 

We know of no county in the whole South which has had to contend 
with as bad weather conditions during the past two years, nor do we 
know of any that is now more imperatively in need of immediate relief. 

Yours very truly, 
Davo R. COKER. 
L. M. Lawson. 
L. J. BEASLEY. 
SAMUEL WANT. 
J. M. NAPIER, 
County Agent. 

Your committee attaches separate sheet containing items bearing 

on the situation. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Farmers’ SEED LOAN OFFICE, 
Columbia, S. O., December 7, 1929, 
Hon. WM, F. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Stevenson: I am very pleased to inclose herewith a 
copy of our report showing the total collection of our loans by States 
and counties. 

From this report you will notice that we indicate a percentage total 
of collections for all States of 71.6. Were we to realize at this time 
on the warehouse receipts which have been deposited with us as col- 
lateral on some accounts, the total percentage would be well cn to 
75 per cent. I think this is a very good showing for the Southeastern 
States and reflects great credit on the paying responsibility of the folks 
who have borrowed this money, and also indicates indirectly the very 
splendid cooperation that we have received from the business people of 
the Southeastern States, who have been so helpful in handling these 
accounts. 

Yours very truly, L. E. WHITE, 
Administrative Officer in Charge. 


Statement of loans and collections, Southeastern States, 1929, as of 
November 30, 1929 


ALABAMA 


— ͤ ͤ . 0 $9, 680. 00 $7, 579. 54 78 
Bemba wns aos EES OT 5, 279. 00 2, 936. 02 56 
CCC 104, 818. 00 66,045.04 
L 4, 476. 00 1, 720. 57 38 
Butler 35, 645. 00 27, 978. 19 78 
Choctaw. 9, 179, 00 5,717.71 
Clarke. 33, 094. 00 21, 088. 91 64 
Coffee... 35 „611. 50 144, 794. 55 40 
Conecuh_ 22, 891. 50 16, 581. 31 79 
Covington 26, 035. 00 15, 332. 24 59 
Crenshaw 7, 899. 00 5, 731. 16 73 
Dale 202, 768. 00 109, 987. 75 54 
Elmore-....- 2, 58L 00 1, 069. 00 42 
Escambia... 8, 316. 00 4, 849. 54 58 
Geneva 361, 164. 50 174, 111, 65 48 

enry. 225, 622, 00 123, 814. 32 55 
Houston. 275, 797. 00 211, 014. 30 77 
CTT 6, 894. 00 4, 062. 01 59 
Ne 14, 449. 00 12,714. 33 88 
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Statement of loans and collections, Southeastern States, 1929, as of 
November 30, 1929—Continued 


Amount col- 
County Amount loaned) lected to Noy. | Per cent 
„ 1929 
ALABAMA—Continued 
Mobile $308. 00 $205. 00 67 
¥ 180 00 141. 38 79 
Montgomery 9, 550. 00 5, 598. 37 50 
FCC 35,099. 00 17, 238. 21 49 
Russell 30, 699. 00 14, 648. 23 48 
Washington. - 2, 335. 00 890. 04 38 
a Ee E E R RE E 2, 484. 00 827, 00 13 
o pian eds 1, 795, 854. 50 996, 176. 37 56 
4.517. 00 72 
92, 956. 50 59 
9, 605, 00 82 
2, 077. 00 53 
60, 775. 00 77 
60. 00 100 
1, 090. 00 26 
1, 356.00 72 
634. 50 72 
ROO er eek ne ale T 
2.655. 00 55 
4, 880.25 77 
150. 00 16 
par eae e 
5⁴ 45 
33 
& 
1, 104. 35 38 
2, 350. 45 31 
20, 832. 03 45 
5, 140, 95 67 
248. 45 2 
224. 23 49 
43 
6, 38 
A Rae rte ees 
1, 237. 00 1, 237.00 100 
11, 980. 00 983. 71 58 
635. 00 410.00 65 
64.00 64. 00 100 
7, 082. 00 4, 476.93 63 
OO OG Foe ore EOE S 
27, 031. 00 8 
2, 774. 06 2, 93 
62, 245. 00 36, 69 
41, 142. 00 30, 73 
50, 709. 50 43, 85 
51, 851. 00 41. 79 
4, 700. 00 2, 60 
48, 159. 50 38, 8¹ 
2, 980. 00 k 59 
1. 425. 00 1. 100 
6, 130. 00 3, 61 
26, 266. 75 17, 65 
107, 698, 50 97, 91 
63, 682. 00 50, 80 
85, 922. 00 55, 65 
18, 052. 00 17, 95 
33, 239. 00 25, 75 
8, 592. 50 7, 82 
9, 659, 00 6, 71 50 
70, 441. 00 57, 350. 81 
7,951. 50 6, 875.1 86 
24, 314. 00 20, 810. 86 
831. 00 717. 86 
3, 862. 00 1, 327. 34 
17, 672. 75 12, 420. 70 
49, 747. 50 33, 735. 68 
46, 765, 00 26, 843. 57 
35, 994. 50 20, 800. 83 
1, 204. 00 867. 72 
6, 130. 50 5, 681. 93 
10, 889. 00 8, 918. 82 
9, 532. 00 6, 954. 73 
156, 571. 00 127, 079. 81 
67, 695. 00 41, 720. 62 
14, 919. 00 12, 197. $2 
67, 716. 50 48, 458. 72 
1, 408. 00 984. 70 
80, 848. 50 78, 885. 88 
13. 986. 00 3, 600. 26 
1, 322, 794. 50 1, 003, 353. 24 76 
26, 909. 00 25, 357. 06 94 
11, 302. 00 9, 434. 66 83 
8, 624. 50 7, 507. 41 8 
4, 633. 00 3, 796, 56 82 
8, 358 00 R; 052. 26 96 
3, 581. 00 %, 364, 68 o4 
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Statement of loans and colle 
November 30, 1929—Continued 


County 
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ctions, Southeastern States, 1929, as of 


Amount col- 
Amount loaned) lected to Nov. | Per cent 
30, 1929 


GEORGIA—continued 


BEAREESEEER 


BBRRARRRSSRRSRERBSRER 
SRARKLITDSRADSRSARBNesVssas 


peBSrBeolhoSol-pREp a» Bas ER 


00 11. 
00 11. 
0⁰ 37, 
00 28, 
00 1, 
00 2 
00 3, 
00 i 
80 10, 
00 34. 
00 2, 
00 1.011. 
00 46, 180. 
00 4, 416, 
25 32, 169. 
00 5 019. 
50 12. 23. 
00 8 237. 
50 4, 086. 
00 4, 565. 
00 66, 628. 
764.00 14, 889. 
247. 50 10, 541. 
206. 00 40. 766. 
607,00 34, 314. 
539. 00 8, 323. 
097. 00 1, 707. 68 
11, 978. 00 9, 799. 33 
47, 211.00 39, 507. 93 
2, 122, 1260 1,799, 129. 00 


$4, 910. 50 $3, 788. 01 
16, 154. 00 13, 524. 80 
4, 247. 00 3, 467. 30 
10,791. 00 8, 856. 80 
5, 575. 00 3.920. 78 
83, 624. 50 75, 676. 59 
3, 824. 00 3, 594. 00 
78,475. 00 50, 584. 59 
32, 762. 00 30, 496. 82 
202.00 160, 00 
32, 693. 00 27, 415. 58 
122. 00 122.00 
840. 00 285. 20 
1, 586. 00 1, 575. 40 
20, 817. 00 15, 737.44 
918. 00 402. 17 
18, 653. 00 16, 059. 52 
11, 503. 50 11, 321. 52 
17, 370.00 14, 861. 79 
1, 748. 00 1, 247. 33 
27, 364. 00 13, 505. 77 
8, 161.00 7, 162, 47 
177. 251. 00 157, 728. 95 
4, 424. 00 4,424. 22 
2,025. 00 1, 391. 97 
33, 117. 50 25, 158. 58 
88, 722. 50 32, 014. 05 
1, 240. 00 1, 240. 00 
1, 615. 00 510.13 
1, 680. 00 1, 679. 82 
91, 671.00 87, 205. 62 
19, 758. 19 15, 039. 20 
16, 002. 00 14, 200. 96 
7, 319. 00 7, 310. 00 
7, 939. 00 7, 402. 32 
30, 288. 00 29, 231.13 
16, 384. 00 12, 745. 61 
360. 00 360. 00 
2, 685, 00 1, 388. 47 
11, 138. 00 7, 302.72 
12, 376. 00 11, 539. 25 
18, 372. 50 15, 429. 62 
15, 382, 00 18, 522. 19 
52, 647. 43 48, 597.16 
46. 888.00 41, 332. 89 
35, 008. 00 32, 847. 48 
18, 155.00 15, 237. 41 
5, 914. 50 4, 075, 33 
9, 577. 00 8 195. 76 
123, 949.00 107, 818. 12 
2, 545. 00 1, 633. 68 
5, 927. 50 3,723.30 
6, 922. 00 4,710. 11 
3, 757.00 2, 567.29 
17, 153. 00 17, 198. 85 
5, 949. 00 5, 069. $4 
437. 00 71.09 
12, 334. 00 8,831. 90 
4, 48. 22 3, 632. 65 
13, 901. 00 11, 860. 02 
16, 223. 00 13, 527.22 
15, 967. 50 14, 933. 18 
11, 710. 00 7, 392. 47 
31, 831. 00 25, 316. 49 
865. 00 689. 36 
1, 894. 00 1, 302 67 
14, 267. 00 11, 308. 64 
30, 830. 00 20, 542. 20 
11, 812 00 10, 050. 44 
7, 795. 00 6, 440. 47 
17, 109. 00 12, 300. 31 
19, 367. 50 16, 700. 38 
Nothing 


— 


— 


e 
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Recapitulat ion, all States 


Amont ane — 88 543, 290. 84 
Amount collected 3 973. 054. 
Interest paid on ea. —: 106, 363. 13 
Sale TTA — 4, 079, 417.84 
Dg RARE OS ET a Bic NS neni 71.6 


Balance uncollected, $1,570,236.13. 
Respectfully submitted. 
FARMERS’ SEED LOAN Orrien, 
L. E. WHITE, 
Administrative Officer in Charge. 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech on agriculture which I made in Binghamton on the 5th 
of December. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a speech recently 
delivered by himself. Is there objection? 

Ther? was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 

Uncte Sau Is Dotxa His SHARE; Ann You Dorna Yours, Mr. 

FAaRMER?—COOPERATION OR BURST 


The story of agriculture is a peculiarly interesting one, because it 
touches in its direct and immediate appeal 6,000,000 A rerican homes 
with about 30,000,000 of people and begins even before the organization 
of this Government. From nothing it has developed into a $60,000,- 
000,000 enterprise in the United States. 

As early as 1749 Benjamin Franklin recommended that agriculture be 
made the subject of study at the academy in Philadelphia, and from this 
small beginning has evolved the great University of Pennsylvania. An- 
other forward-looking individual was Doctor Mitchell, the president of 
Columbia University, or Kings College, as it was originally called, who 
as early as 1792 offered a course in agriculture in Columbia University. 

On July 2, 1862, the first Morrill Act, that bears the immortal signa- 
ture of President Lincoln, became a law, and the separate States there- 
under became entitled to receive an amount of land or land scrip equal 
to 30,000 acres for each Senator and Representative in Congress to 
whom it was then entitled. As this land was sold the proceeds were to 
be used to establish a permanent fund, and subsequent acis have ex- 
panded the idea until to-day the States have received land or land 
scrip amounting to 10,598,295 acres, all of which has been sold except 
884,779 acres. There has been received under the 1862 or Morrill Act 
$20,756,850, and there has been added to it from other Federal land 
grants $9,299,908, while the present property appraisal of land-grant 
colleges attended by whites alone is $427,000,000, 

Each State has certain requirements to meet in order to become 
eligible to receive appropriations under the various acts and each co- 
operating State in turn receives in addition an annual allotment of 
$50,000. In 17 Southern States the allotm-nts are divided between 
separate land-grant colleges, some for the white and some for the negro 
students. To-day there are 69 land-grant colleges carrying on their 
vitally important work for agriculture, and in addition to the aid of the 
Federal Government the States themselves give libe: `lly for thelr sup- 
port. These land-grant colleges touch with a personal contact almost 
every farm home through the authorities of the Farm Bureau, Home 
Bureau, Junior Project, and 4-H Club, for these farm homes find 
available information regarding crops, acreage, seeds, up-to-date methods, 
etc., gathered from the entire world. 

Our heritage in acres, nationally speaking, was approximately 
2,000,000,000 acres, of which approximately 25 per cent, or 500,000,000 
acres, may be termed “improved farm lands ; of this, about 350,000,000 
acres are in crop production, some of which ought now to be reforested 
instead of making its unequal struggle in producing surplus crops. 

The standards of living of 30,000,000 Americans entitles them, if 
they are willing to work and manage, to all that goes with American 
standards and the Government has a certain responsibility, I don’t 
hold to the brief that farmers are entitled to a living unless they are 
willing to work and manage, nor do I advocate Government assistance 
for at least 15 per cent of our farmers who undoubtedly belong in 
other lines or working under the direction of somebody else, for we 
must legislate prosperity for everyone, whether farmers or industrial- 
ists, as equality is a fundamental principle in our Government and class 
legislation wrong. 

No shrewd observer can ride along the public roads in our agricultural 
districts, whether it be north, south, east, or west, without being tre- 
mendously impressed by evidences of poor management, lack of thrift, 
general untidyness of farm buildings, machinery rusting and rotting 
in the open, etc., but in spite of that 15 per cent of sloppy farmers 
who should be in other lines, agriculture can boast of progress. Com- 
pare the production and knowledge of past generations of dairymen 
with the production of present-day dairymen and their knowledge as to 
what each cow is producing, what its tests are in butterfat content, ete., 
and you get a slight picture of the progress that runs the whole gamut 
of agriculture the country over, 
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Maybe we have been making a mistake in emphasizing production and 
not also emphasizing the problems of distribution of farm products and 
carrying on educational campaigns emphasizing consumption, Inti- 
mately associated with the problems of distribution and consumption 
is our own problem of assemblying our milk. We find at the end of 
1928, with the exception of butter and cheese factories, there were 707 
milk plants in New York State (probably one-seventh of such plants are 
actually needed). Ultimately the producers in the industry have to 
pay for such uneconomic conditions within their own industry and 
these added costs reflect in added prices, less consumption and less 

rofit. 

E It is the proud boast, of course, of us American farmers, that we are 
independent, individualistic, and that we are unwilling to face our 
problems through organizations the same as every other industry except 
agriculture does. Indeed competition in every line of industry is 
between organizations but in agriculture we are just bound to fight one 
another. Three, four, and five milk plants in one community is the 
outstanding example of the foolishness of farmers who are unwilling 
to make their industry adopt up-to-date, get-together methods and save 
the dairy industry millions of dollars. 

Throughout 10 years of unremitting effort, with no other motive than 
ingrained love developed through four generations of farmers, I have 
mingled with men of the soil as I have mingled with the students of 
our agricultural colleges, as I have mingled with the leaders in the 
Nation’s Capital as a humble member of the Agriculture Committee 
seeking a constructive answer to our problems, and willing to go the 
limit along safe and sane economic lines to compel, by law, the Govern- 
ment to do its full share. 

Let’s recount just what Uncle Sam is irying to do for agriculture. 

Last year there was taken from the taxpayers’ money $156,000,000 
for the Agriculture Department alone, and, in addition, another 
$4,250,000 was appropriated to fight the Mediterranean fruit fly, 

No one can study the reports of the distinguished, friendly, sympa- 
thetic, Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hyde, without being tremendously 
impressed with all that Uncle Sam is doing in furnishing a national 
leadership in every department that touches the home of the American 
farmer. 

No one truthfully can deny that whether it be through researches 
that extend the world around or through the technicians sent out by 
the Department of Agriculture seeking markets, methods, and infor- 
mation or whether it be through the trade experts of the Department of 
Commerce seeking new world markets for our American products, Uncle 
Sam is measuring foursquare with his duty and obligation. Coming on 
down the line from Washington this radiates benefits in information 
to acquaint the individual American farmers with everything available 
on the particular commodity they produce. Through the land-grant 
colleges in every State there radiates from Washington as a center this 
world information so assembled; from these colleges there is sent out 
the latest possible news, and to follow it up there are the inyaluable 
aids of personal contact with the farm bureau, home bureau, junior 
project, and 4-H club leaders. 

In addition, Unele Sam has a tariff policy that plays an important 
economic part in our national life, and as far as my study goes, I feel 
the dairy tariff is effective protection to our dairy farmers, for but 1 
per cent, practically, of milk and milk products consumed in the United 
States is imported. 

In addition, after these 8 or 10 years of study and honest effort, we 
have evolved a law that I call the cooperative marketing law. That is 
another great step and may be a real contribution to our farmers if 
they are willing to take it and apply it in a cooperative effort to the 
commodity they produce. Five hundred million dollars is the author- 
ized appropriation to be available to agriculture, largely through the 
cooperatives, placed at the service of our farmers. 

I could go on and enumerate other contributions of Uncle Sam in 
honest efforts to meet the obligation of national leadership, such as the 
land banks; the intermediate credit banks; the Federal warehouse act, 
with its storage facilities made available and utilized in 1928, with 
credits and low rates of interest that total in this effort alone approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 in credits, some at extremely low rates of interest 
on 12 different agricultural commodities. 

This will furnish you with the partial picture of what the National 
Government is trying to do and is doing, but there are abounding in our 
country agitators who teach and preach, seeking to create in your minds, 
my farmer friends, the impression that you can be legislated into the 
millennium, and these agitators, by the way, are living higher and enjoy- 
ing much because so many of our farmers are on some sucker list for 
these connivers and schemers. 

The other side of the picture shows us farmers ourselves. Let's ask 
ourselves a few plain, blunt questions as farmers to see what we are 
doing toward helping solve our own problem. I notice in Broome 
County they are making an effort to bring the farm bureau membership 
to 500, when my judgment is that it ought to be 1,000 at least. Too 
many farmers feel that they can get all the benefits of the farm bureau, 
home bureau, and junior project without joining and assisting in sup- 
porting the work. A tremendous effort has to be made every year to keep 
up the interest and maintain the membership amongst those who are 
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most vitally concerned in keeping in touch with the changes and 
study the progressive methods necessary to market their products, 
Then I can go into many towns in this county and see the wicked waste 
in duplication of milk plants—58 in my own county—witness duplica- 
tions in hauling, and a multitude of other unnecessary duplications, 
with their overhead charged to the industry, and I cry in the good old 
gospel language, How long, O Lord, how long—” 

Friends and fellow farmers, it is not right. Organizations are making 
progress in every other line and the destiny of America's agriculture 
rests upon ourselyes, The Agriculture Committee, of which I am a 
member, after years of study testifies that cooperation is the only and 
final answer given under heaven and amongst men for our farmers to 
meet present-day conditions. We must get together, cooperate, federate 
nationally, cooperate nationally upon a commodity basis, and quit this 
foolishness of every farmer seeking to compete with every other farmer 
producing his particular commodity. It is the sane, safe, economic 
answer that we must make in order to continue to enjoy all that goes 
with our American standards, whether it be in the home, in the church, 
in the school, or in the Government itself. 

Who is this Ogre that enters into so many different phases of the 
agricultural problem? His name is Surplus. Where does he come 
from? The emphasis has been made for years upon production, pro- 
duction, production, and a great response that has been made so that 
agriculture doesn’t need to hide her head in shame when her increases 
in production are compared with America’s boasted increases in manu- 
facturing and industrial world. Then this Ogre Surplus—and surplus 
is now on the horizon for dairy farmers—appears and there is more 
than enough for domestic needs, so that this surplus has to go out and 
compete in world markets. It is then the devil begins to play with 
prices, it is then the tariff fails to be effective, and it is then demoraliza- 
tion begins to punish American farmers, because they have learned to 
produce but have not learned to distribute through cooperation; and 
some lonely missionary like our own Miss McCrea, of the home depart- 
ment of the Dairymen’s League, has to pioneer her way into increasing 
consumption of dairy products. The process of orderly marketing de- 
mands united, cooperative effort. Mr. and Mrs. Farmer must learn to 
follow good leadership in what and how much he is to produce, must 
wipe out too many uneconomic duplications, and redouble our efforts on 
consumption. 

Cooperation or burst is your duty and mine. 


CHRISTMAS RECESS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the majority leader 
[Mr. Tusox] on the floor at the moment. If I could, I wanted 
to get a statement this morning from the Speaker or the ma- 
jority leader with reference to the probable time of taking a 
recess, if we are to take one, so that the Recorp may show it 
and I will not have so many questions to answer in that regard. 
I think it would be of interest to the Members of the House to 
know what the prospects are with reference to taking a recess, 
and also when the same would begin and the date we would 
reconvene. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would hardly feel justified in 
making that statement at the present moment without further 
consultation with the majority leader. 


DEATH OF HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from Ohio 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House: It 
is my sad privilege at this time to announce the death of Hon. 
David A. Hollingsworth, who was a Member of this House in 
the Sixty-first, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses. He 
was one of the few surviving soldiers of the Civil War who 
served in the House in the Sixty-fifth Congress. He was a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, a soldier, and a statesman, serving his people 
as mayor, senator from his district in the State Senate of Ohio, 
attorney general of the State of Ohio, and a Member of Con- 
gress from the eighteenth district of Ohio, which I now have 
the honor to represent. Mr. Hollingsworth was loved and hon- 
ored by all who knew him. He retired from the House to re- 
sume the practice of law and was active until his death. His 
home city, his county, and the eighteenth congressional district 
mourn his passing. May his record be an inspiration to all his 
friends and fellow citizens. 


GREAT LAKES WATERWAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers form the trunk line of the waterway from Lake 
Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico, and are the foundation of the 
inland waterways of the Nation. 


The Panama Canal has developed a fransportation system 
from coast to coast and to other ports of the world that has 
made it impossible for the railroads of the Central West and 
West to compete in freight rates, and this condition has dwarfed 
the industries of the Central West to the extent that it has be- 
come necessary to develop the inland rivers lying between the 
Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains for their relief. 

The development of the rivers will, in a measure, equalize 
the freight rates between the east and the west coast and the 
Central West. In other words, it will develop a cheaper trans- 
portation rate from St. Paul in the Northwest, Chicago in the 
Central West, Pittsburgh in the East, Sioux City in the West, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., in the Southwest, and New Orleans in 
the South, thus placing the manufacturing industries and the 
agriculture of this part of the country on a par with the indus- 
tries located in the sections which now have the benefit of the 
ocean rates between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. It will 
make a better prosperity for every part of the Nation, because 
it will allow the west coast fo ship its products by water to the 
Great Lakes system, and it will also allow the east coast to 
ship its preducts around through New Orleans to Chicago and 
the Great Lakes, thus neutralizing the freight rates in the 
Central West, the East, and the West. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RIVERS HAS BEEN SLOW PROCESS 

The development of these rivers has been a very slow process. 
First, because of the economical practice of the Government; 
and, second, on account of the lack of knowledge by the public 
generally of the benefits that would accrue from the establish- 
ment of a deep waterway in these rivers. 

To-day, however, the majority of people are becoming con- 
versant with the facts. They realize that the development of 
these waterways is an absolute necessity in order that the 
Mid West may not suffer from certain lines of business migrat- 
ing to the seaboard and farther from the heart of agriculture, 
which works to the mutual disadvantage of both. It destroys 
the Mid West wholesale distribution, as many merchants and 
manufacturers in the interior will testify. Its serious effect 
upon agriculture and upon business makes a condition worthy 
of our best efforts to remedy; and the remedy is cheaper trans- 
portation in bulk products of agriculture and raw materials. 

RAILWAY EFFICIENCY MUST BE MAINTAINED 

Our railroads having reached the highest efficiency in their 
history must now maintain this efficiency. With the higher 
cost of labor and materials, they can not reduce their freight 
rates. The Panama Canal can not be closed; neither can we 
raise the Atlantic Ocean and other sea freight rates. As the 
standard of living in the rest of the world is so inferior to our 
own, they have not increased their wage scale; hence the cost 
of operating foreign overseas shipping has not been raised to a 
point that will equal the expense in this country. 

To meet such conditions we must develop our natural water- 
ways with which Providence has blessed us. In order to ac- 
complish this, we must deepen our rivers to permit the modern 
barge transportation, deepen the outlets of the Great Lakes to 
permit ocean-going shipping, and connect them all into a defi- 
nite transportation system. This would give us 12,000 miles of 
continuous inland water transportation, making a network of 
inland waterways larger than any other in the world. 

SHIPMENTS FROM LONDON TO CHICAGO 

Can you visualize a shipment direct from London to Chicago 
by water, and then from Chicago through the Hennepin Canal 
to St. Paul on the north, to Peoria and St. Louis in the Middle 
West, to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico in the South, and 
across the great State of Texas to Houston and Corpus Christi 
in the Southwest? Such a water transportation system would 
be of great benefit to the coast cities as well as to the inland 
part of our Nation. 

I can see the oil and fruits coming from California to Chicago, 
the great textile mills and the eastern manufacturers shipping 
their products by way of New Orleans to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux City, all by water, and then to 
be distributed by the railroads over the whole northwestern and 
western country. 

Is there anyone in the United States who would begrudge the 
Government expending funds out of the Treasury of the coun- 
try in order to make such a system of waterways? It will 
provide a national highway of water transportation, thus giving 
opportunities of building elevators and warehouses along this 
great system which will store the products of the farm for a 
future delivery and, in my judgment, will give greater farm 
relief than all of the legislation that Congress will ever pass. 

INLAND WATERWAY SYSTEM TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR YEARS 

By completing this inland waterway system within four years 
we will save the farmers of this Nation millions of dollars in 
freight. Every bushel of corn, wheat, or grain exported from this 
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part of the country will receive the benefit of the freight rate to 
the foreign nations, and therefore it is my intention to do every- 
thing I ean to bring about an early completion of this great 
inland waterway system. 

It seems a pity that a few States located on the Great Lakes 
should oppose such a wonderful opportunity to develop the cen- 
tral part of the Nation, also strange these States should be- 
grudge the vast western prairies, which are the bread basket 
of the Nation, their chance of making a success of their agri- 
culture and receiving from the Government the same oppor- 
tunities of building a water transportation system that the 
Government has given them by the improvement of the Great 
Lakes waterways. 

And so to-day we should clasp the hand of friendship through- 
out the Central West of the Nation, including the Great Lakes 
territory and on to the Atlantic coast, thus working together 
to bring about a water transportation in this country that will 
give those who labor and toil on the farm the same opportunity 
of making a living that it gives the industrial workers of the 
Nation. By doing this we can help all and injure none. 

I will now endeavor to answer the objection raised by the 
Lake States against the small diversion required to complete 
this great inland waterway system. This diversion is neces- 
sary to the successful operation of the Lakes to the Gulf water- 
way, and as it brings injury to no other waterway system it 
should not be objected to by any American citizen. 

It is claimed the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers will drain the Great Lakes 
and propaganda has been distributed over the country which 
has focused public attention on this question. So let us analyze 
the situation as it really is, 

About the year 1923 this propaganda was started. Whether 
it was started by certain commercial interests in the East 
who do not favor the completion of the Lakes to the Gulf water- 
way is not definitely known. But one thing is certain, more 
misinformation has been broadcast about this subject of lake 
levels than about any other public question within the past 
decade. In order to offset some of this I will state a few facts 
on the subject. 

THE LEVELS OF THE GREAT LAKES 

Lake Superior, the uppermost of all the Great Lakes, has an 
average level of 602.3 feet above sea level. Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, being connected by a channel several miles wide at the 
Straits of Mackinac, have the same average levels, some 581 
feet above sea level. Lake Erie has an average stage 572.5 feet 
above sea level and the mean stage of Lake Ontario is 246.1 
feet above sea level. 

The drop of 21 feet from Lake Superior to Lake Huron is 
through the St. Marys River down the rapids at Sault Ste. 
Marie. The drop of about 9 feet from Lake Huron to Lake 
Erie is through the St. Clair River, the shallow Lake St. Clair, 
and the Detroit River. The drop of 326 feet from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario is through the Niagara River, down the Cascades 
above Niagara Falls about 60 feet, the sheer drop at the Falls of 
about 160 feet, and through the rapids below the “alls about 
90 feet. The drop of 246 feet from Lake Ontario to tidewater 
below Montreal is through a series of rapids and pools in the 
St. Lawrence River. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River system is just like any 
other large river system in many respects. That is, like all 
river systems, it never has constant levels and the stages of all 
the lakes and connecting rivers are continually changing from 
day to day, dependent upon the rainfall on the watershed and 
the run-off into the lakes. There is one great difference, how- 
ever, in this system from all other river systems in the world, 
The Great Lakes, with a surface area of about 95,000 square 
miles, occupy about one-third of the total drainage area of 
about 298,000 square miles, down to the outlet of Lake Ontario; 
and these vast reservoirs absorb the excess run-off due to the 
spring freshets, rising from 1 to 3 feet as a result, and dis- 
charge this stored water during the fall months when the rain- 
fall is usually below the average. This causes a very steady 
outflow from the system, the maximum flood discharge being less 
than three times the minimum outflow; whereas in the ordinary 
river system such as the Ohio or Missouri or upper Mississippi 
or Arkansas the flood flow is from twenty to sixty times the 
low-water flow, and the flood rise may be from 30 to 50 feet. 

This relatively steady condition of outflow and of stages in 
the Great Lakes, as compared to other river systems, has led 
many people to believe that the Great Lakes have constant 
water levels and this impression has naturally been strength- 
ened by the great clamor made because of the lowering of some 
of these levels a few inches. 

THR LAKES IN A STATE OF NATURE 


The levels of all the Great Lakes, in a state of nature before 
any artificial changes had been made at their outlets, varied 
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widely. The level of Lake Superior raised 2.67 feet in six | cago, The effect of this canal and the diyerston at Chicago bas 


months in 1869 and dropped 1.96 feet in six months in 1870. It 
dropped 1.75 feet in eight months in 1876. The level of Lake 
Michigan dropped 2.36 feet in six months in 1871 and went up 
to 2.10 feet in six months in 1876. The record of Lake Huron 
is the same as that of Lake Michigan. The level of Lake Erie 
dropped 2.53 feet in eight months in 1867 and went up to 2.34 
feet in seven months in 1876. The level of Lake Ontario 
dropped 3.97 feet in seven months in 1867 and went up 3.39 feet 
In six months in 1876. These figures are all monthly averages 
of levels. Daily averages of levels show wider fluctuations. 

These figures are cited to show that in a state of nature there 
was no such thing as constant lake levels. Lake levels have 
varied in long-term cycles as the rainfall has varied, swinging 
high after a few years of abundant rainfall and dropping low 
after a few years of deficient rainfall. The official records of 
levels on the Great Lakes go back to 1860 and indicate that 
these cycles vary in length of time from about 7 to 10 years. 

Another change in lake levels is the yearly cycle or seasonal 
change, During the past 69 years the level of Lake Michigan 
has averaged just 1 foot higher in the summer than in winter. 
This differential on Lake Erie has been 1.28 feet. 

Other natural changes in lake levels are caused by winds 
and by sudden changes in barometric pressure, For example, 
one end of Lake Erie has been as much as 12 feet higher than 
the other end, and it is not at all unusual at Chicago to have 
a strong southwest wind drop the level of Lake Michigan 1 foot 
or to have a strong north or northeast wind raise it a foot. 

In addition to the natural fluctuations in lake levels due to 
variations in rainfall and run-off which have amounted to 314 
feet on Lake Superior, about 4 feet on Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
and Erie, and 5½ feet on Lake Ontario, there have been arti- 
ficial changes in the leyels of all the Great Lakes due to changed 
outlet conditions. 

At the outlet of Lake Superior, in place of the original rapids 
at Sault Ste. Marie, there are two large power canals, two 
ship canals, and across the head of the rapids is a series of 
massive sluice gates. By these regulating works the outflow 
from Lake Superior has been under complete manual control 
since 1916. When the outflow from Lake Superior was throt- 
tled by closing most of the gates, as was done in 1922, 1923, and 
1924, in an endeavor to hold up the level of Lake Superior, it 
was at the expense of the lower lakes and the levels of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron dropped more rapidly in this period of 
deficient rainfall than they would have in a state of nature. On 
the other hand, when in the fall of 1928, due to an over- 
abundance of rain, the level of Lake Superior had risen to 
within 1 inch of the highest desired level and threatened to go 
even higher, all the sluice gates were opened and, with the 
additional outlet capacity furnished by the power canals, the 
surplus waters were discharged into Lake Huron at a much 
greater rate than would have been possible under natural condi- 
tions and the levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron, instead of 
dropping about a foot during the fall and winter, as is usual, 
actually were raised about an inch. No better demonstration 
than this could be made of the ease with which desired lake 
levels could be obtained by regulating works. This effect and a 
consequent higher spring rise than normal was reflected clear 
down through Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 

When the outlet river, leading from a lake, is deepened it will, 
of course, discharge more water and the lake level will drop and 
the surface of the river where it leaves the lake will also drop. 
This drop will continue until the river has lost as much cross 
section at the top as was added at the bottom by the deepening, 
after which the river will discharge the same amount of water 
that it did before improvement. Then, the river level and lake 
level will drop no more from this cause. 

This is what happened to Lakes Michigan and Huron and 
the St. Clair River when the Government dredged the St. Clair 
and Detroit Rivers as well as a channel across shallow Lake St. 
Clair and through the shoal at the foot of Lake Huron, The 
material taken from the lower Detroit River was placed in cer- 
tain nonnavigable parts of the river so as to block a portion 
of this river equal to the cross section added by dredging. By 
this compensation any lowering upstream was prevented, This 
was not done in the case of the St. Clair River, and the dredging 
in the interest of navigation, coupled with the erosion of the 
river bed near the outlet of Lake Huron as well as some consid- 
erable dredging of gravel for commercial purposes by licenses 
of the Province of Ontario in a critical section of this river, 
has caused an artificial lowering of some 0.6 foot in the levels 
of Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

An additional outlet added to a lake will have the same effect 
on the level of that lake as adding the same amount to the 
capacity of its original outlet river. Such an additional outlet 
has been added to Lake Michigan by the drainage canal at Chi- 


been to lower Lakes Michigan and Huron some 0.5 foot or 6 
inches. This is less than the other artificial lowerings of these 
lakes, but much more has been written, spoken, and published 
about it. In fact, it is doubtful if many people have even heard 
of the lowering due to what has happened in the St. Clair River. 
There has likewise been little mention of the lowering of the 
level of Lake Erie due to changes in the Niagara River and to 
the Welland Canal nor of the raising of the level of Lake On- 
tario 6 inches by merely blocking a nonnavigable passage be- 
tween two islands in the St, Lawrence River at the head of the 
Galops Rapids, 

This latter case, known as the Gut Dam, illustrates how easily 
a given lowering of lake levels can be compensated for. The 
Chicago diversion is considered to have lowered the levels of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario 5 inches, and the Gut Dam has restored 
Lake Ontario to its natural level or slightly more. 

After artificial lowerings of lake levels have taken place, 
either due to the increase in capacity of the original outlet or 
to an additional outlet, or both, then from that time on the 
levels will swing in their natural cycles, upward during periods 
of abundant rainfall and downward during times of deficient 
rainfall, but in a plane lower than the natural stage by the 
amount of the artificial lowering. So to-day Lakes Michigan 
and Huron are 1.15 feet lower and Lake Erie is 0.6 foot lower 
than they would have been if left in a state of nature. These 
figures were determined by the Joint Board of Engineers on 
St. Lawrence Waterway Project, whose figures as to the effect 
of the Chicago diversion were accepted by Charles Evans 
Hughes, special master, in his report to the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the States of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York against the 
Sanitary District of Chicago and the States of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. 

The complainant States in this case are seeking to enjoin the 
diversion from Lake Michigan at Chicago, hoping to stop it 
altogether, Testimony was taken in this case in the fall of 
1926 and early in 1927. Special Master Charles Evans Hughes 
made a report to the Supreme Court at the October term in 
1927 and recommended that the bill for injunction be dis- 
missed. The Supreme Court on January 14, 1929, through Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft, delivered an opinion that the complainant 
States were entitled to a decree for the reason that diversion 
of waters for sanitary purposes had no legal basis, and again 
referred the case to the special master to determine what 
sewage-treatment works would need be built to take the place 
of the diversion and how long it would take to build them 
before the decree should be entered. 

The taking of testimony on the rereference has been con- 
cluded and the matter is now in the hands of the special master 
for an early report. Complainants are asking that the diversion 
of all water from Lake Michigan at Chicago be terminated on 
December 31, 1935. A ruling of this kind would discontinue 
any water going from Lake Michigan into the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers and would destroy the lakes to the Gulf 
waterway. 

THE EFFECT OF THE DIVERSION AT CHICAGO 


In view of all the clamor regarding the diversion at Chicago 
it is interesting to note what real effect this has had on lake 
levels. It has lowered Lake Michigan 6 inches, and this effect, 
of course, started in 1900, when the diversion began. The year 
before, 1899, the level of Lake Michigan had averaged 580.32 
feet above sea level. By 1907 this had risen 9 inches, to 581.06; 
and by 1911 it had dropped to 579.60, which was 9 inches below 
the 1899 level. It was up again in 1913 to 580.68, and down again 
in 1915 to 579.73 ; then was up to 581.40, 13 inches above the 1899 
level, in 1918. After this there was a gradual lowering, because 


of seven successive years of deficient rainfall, to a stage of 


578.14 in 1926, or 26 inches below the 1899 level; then it was up 
21 inches, to 579.92, in 1928, and still further up 29 inches more, 
to a stage of 582.33, in July, 1929. This has been the highest 
average monthly level on Lake Michigan since 1887, in spite of 
the 1.15 feet of artificial lowering, about 43 per cent of which 
has been charged to the Chicago diversion. 

Previous to the opening of the drainage canal, Lake Michigan 
was at high levels in 1860 at 582.68, in 1870 at 581.94, in 1876 
at 582.61, and from 1882 to 1887, reaching its highest mean 
annual level of 582.96 in 1886. Its low stages during those 
years were 580.96 in 1866, at 580.59 in 1872, at 581.15 in 1879, 
and 579.47 in 1896. 

The low-water cycle of the nineties was not equaled until the 
period 1922 to 1927, more than 20 years after the diversion 
at Chicago began, That this was the dryest period in history 
is evidenced by the fact that Lake Superior, in spite of the fact 
that its outflow was throttled and its waters held back by regu- 
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lating works in order to hold up its levels, dropped to its lowest 
yearly average level of 600.82 in 1926 and its lowest monthly 
average of 600.10 in April, 1926. 

This evidence is conclusive, and it can not be honestly dis- 
puted that rainfall and run-off are the principal factors affect- 
ing changes in the levels of the Great Lakes. 


ORIGINAL NATURAL LEVELS OF GREAT LAKES EASILY RESTORED 


If the original natural levels of the lakes are desirable, tle 
same can be obtained in a comparatively easy and inexpensive 
manner, The Joint Board of Engineers on St. Lawrence Water- 
Way project has estimated that works can be built to compen- 
sate for all artificial lowerings of the levels of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron for $2,700,000, and that similar works could be 
built to restore the levels of Lake Erie for $700,000. This makes 
a total of only $8,400,000 to solve the entire problem of lake 
levels. 

In my judgment it is doubtful whether the lake levels are the 
real bone of contention, when they could be restored so easily 
and cheaply. It seems that commercial supremacy is probably 
the real issue, and the sooner the United States Government and 
its people realize this the sooner this great controversy will be 
settled and every section of the country will have a fair and 
true opportunity of securing water transportation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Setvie in the chair). Un- 
der the special order of the House the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Starrorp, is recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I shall address myself on the subject which has 
engaged your close attention while the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, has been speaking on lake levels. 
At the outset, I wish to disabuse your mind of the statement 
he made, that the Great Lakes States are opposing the naviga- 
tion project of the Illinois waterway. They favor that water- 
way for navigation purposes, but not as a sewage disposal 
system. These Great Lakes States are merely opposing what 
Chief Justice Taft said in the suit started by the State of Wis- 
consin and other Great Lakes States against the Chicago Sani- 
tary District, was the diversion of the huge volume of water for 
sewage disposal, and not that required for navigation. 

In the hearings taken in that suit before the special master 
in chancery, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, which is still pend- 
ing for further report after a proyisional decision against the 
sanitary district, evidence was presented by Government engi- 
neers on the part of the Great Lakes States that 2,000 cubic 
feet per second is all that is necessary for navigation purposes 
with accompanying locks and dams to maintain the present 
project of a 9-foot channel 200 feet wide. 

The Great Lakes States do contend that it is unlawful and 
improper to divert more water than is necessary. for navigation 


purposes. 

The people of my State and of my home city are opposed to it 
for two reasons: First, for its damaging effect on navigation in 
reducing lake and inner harbor channels; and, secondly, for its 
ultimate effect in influencing the Canadian Government ad- 
yersely toward cooperating and consenting to the building of the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Dominion Government has repeatedly manifested its dis- 
approval of the unlawful diversion of excess water through the 
Chicago Sanitary Canal. They claim that this is without treaty 
support and violative of their rights to the natural flow of lake 
waters. 

The gentleman who has just spoken concedes that this diver- 
sion has resulted in lowering Lake Michigan to the extent of 
6 inches. The testimony before the special master, Mr. Hughes, 
shows that these 6 inches resulted in the loss of more than 
3,000,000 tons of freightage on the lake. 

The lake channel is supposed to be 21 feet; Congress, I 
believe in the last Congress, established 23 feet as the standard 
depth. The lake carriers load their vessels to the maximum 
of their draft. With Chicago withdrawing water not necessary 
for navigation, the attending loss to carriers is annually more 
than $3,000,000. This is based on the prevailing rate of 89 
cents a ton. 

The ostensible purpose of this Sanitary Canal from its begin- 
ning until only in recent years has been sewage disposal of the 
metropolitan Chicago district, and not for navigation. 

The proponents greatly magnify the importance of the Illinois 
waterway. The Illinois waterway is merely a by-product of the 
Chicago Sanitary Canal. Up to 1899, as testified by a Govern- 
ment engineer, the sanitary district had spent $30,000,000 on 
this project without asking the consent of the United States 
Government or the consent of the Canadian Government to 
divert and change the natural flow of the Chicago River. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. My time is limited, and I have consider- 
able to present, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has not Judge Hughes rendered a 
decision? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; and the Supreme Court has since 
referred the question as to extent and time Chicago will be 
permitted to continue this diversion for further hearing, which 
has been had, and for report. My purpose is to have the House 
acquainted with the facts and be prepared for the subtle claims 
of the diversionists who are seeking congressional authorization 
for this unlawful diversion. 

I have the first findings of Justice Hughes, and let me read 
a few sentences from it. Here is what he says in the report: 


There is no doubt that the diversion is primarily for the purposes 
of sanitation. Whatever may be said as to the service of the diverted 
water in relation to a waterway to the Mississippi, or as to the 
possible benefit of its contribution to the navigation of that river at 
low-water stages, it remains true that the disposition of Chicago's 
sewage has been the dominant factor in the promotion, maintenance, 
and development of the enterprise by the State of Illinois and the 
sanitary district. The purpose of utilizing the flow through the 
drainage canal to develop power is also undoubtedly present, although 
subordinated to the exigency of sanitation. 


How much water power has been developed by the Sanitary 
canal along this supposed great navigable stream which in 1925, 
on the lower reaches of the Illinois River, amounted to a total 
tonnage of less than 100,000 tons? Why, the total tonnage on 
the Chicago River that year was less than 700,000 tons. Com- 
pare that infinitesimal amount with the seven to eight million 
at Milwaukee and the large tonnage at Lake Erie ports. We 
are not basing our opposition upon the grounds of navigation. 

Milwaukee and the Great Lakes States want that waterway 
built as a connecting link with the Mississippi, but they do not 
want any more water appropriated than is necessary for that 
purpose. 

How much power was developed by reason of these 600,000 
cubie feet per minute being diverted by the sanitary district? 
One hundred and nineteen thousand eight hundred horsepower, 
to be exact. The net return therefrom is $29 per horsepower, 
or an annual net return of more than $3,000,000. The sanitary 
district disposes of the power developed at Lockport, which is 
33 miles down the Chicago River, to the Commonwealth Edison 
Co, throughout the year, That is the utility company that fur- 
nishes light and power to Greater Chicago; I believe an Insull 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, in his opinion delivered last January, 
castigates the unlawful action of the sanitary district in divert- 
ing this excess water power. Let me read from the last page of 
his decision; 


In increasing the diversion from 4,167 cubic feet a second to 8,500 
the drainage district defied the authority of the National Government 
vested in the Secretary of War, and in so far as the power diversion 
was not for the purpose of maintaining navigation in the Chicago River, 
it was without any legal basis, because made for an inadmissible 
purpose, 


I wish you to bear in mind that the figures I have given 
show the amount of diversion per minute, not per second, as in 
Mr. Justice Taft's decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned here with the bankruptcy 
of the municipality of Chicago under the wonderful leadership 
of that great general, who during the last mayoralty campaign 
waged an imaginary war with King George of England, and suc- 
ceeded in misleading the people of Chicago into the belief that 
the interior fortifications of Chicago was endangered by the 
hosts of Britons coming across here on the high seas. 

I am not concerned with the bankruptcy of the city of 
Chicago, but I do maintain, and the Chief Justice virtually so 
decides, that Chicago should establish sewage-disposal plants, 
as Milwaukee and other lake cities have established, at the 
expense of millions of dollars, and not resort to subterfuge in 
diverting lake water under the guise that it is for navigation 
purposes. 

The decision yirtually upholds the finding in the report of 
the district engineer there under review that by December 31, 
1929, Chicago shall establish distributing sewage-disposal works 
as will take care of the sewage of a population of 1,200,000 
people. 

What are the insidious influences that are preventing this 
great St. Lawrence waterway from being accomplished? The 
railroads in New York that transport the grain from Buffalo 
to the port of New York know that if this waterway is devel- 
oped that the present vast grain traffic will be diverted for ship- 
ment by way of Montreal. They are using every effort, ulterior 


and otherwise, to prevent the building of the waterway. If 
they see one means whereby they can arouse the ire of 
Canadian authorities by having an excess amount of water 
diverted through the drainage canal, they know that they have 
accomplished their purpose indirectly, where they might not 
have been otherwise able to accomplish it directly. 

In last Sunday's issue of the New York Times there is con- 
tained a report giving a survey of the diversion of wheat by 
way of the Mississippi River and also through the St. Lawrence 
waterway as well as through the New York Harbor. I have 
not time to refer to it in detail, but mention it for the attention 
of those members who wish to follow up the subject more 
closely. It shows that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
18,000,000 less bushels of American grain or 40 per cent were 
shipped from the Atlantic seaboard than the year before, and 
19,000,000 more bushels from the Gulf ports, but the port of 
New York increased its export of Canadian gran from 28,000,- 
000 bushels in 1923 to 78,000,000 in 1928. 

Mr. Speaker, the southern Mississippi States have joined the 
sanitary district as defendants in the suit pending in the Su- 
preme Court in opposition to the position of the Great Lakes 
States. For a few minutes I wish to direct the attention of 
those coming from the lower Mississippi Valley to the mis- 
taken position I think those States are taking in that atti- 
tude, and I bottom my argument upon the testimony given in 
the hearings before Special Master Hughes by Gen. W. H. 
Bixby, the former Chief of Engineers of the Army, and at one 
time a member of the Mississippi River Commission. As has 
been pointed out in the testimony, the meance to the dwellers 
on the lower Mississippi River is from flood heights and not 
navigable depths. If you have 600,000 cubie feet per minute of 
water added to the flood, it may be just the sufficient increment 
that will break the levee along the lower Mississippi. I do 
not mean to infer that 600,000 cubic feet per minute are very 
much in comparison to the 2,000,000 cubic feet per second re- 
ported to have passed by Columbus during the height of one of 
the worse floods, but it is borne out by the testimony that these 
600,000 cubic feet per minute might be just sufficient to break 
the levees. 

Is there any advantage, my southern friends, then, to navi- 
gation to have these 600,000 cubic feet per minute coming from 
the lake levels down the Illinois waterway into the Mississippi? 
The average depth of the Mississippi from St. Louis to Cairo 
at the mouth of the Ohio is 18 feet. From Cairo to Memphis it 
is 81 feet. From Memphis to Vicksburg it is 87 feet, and from 
Vicksburg to the mouth it is 48 feet. Below the mouth of the 
Red River, General Bixby states there is little or no danger to 
navigation being hindered by the accumulation of bars. He 
states that bars which interfere with navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi arise always as a result of the sudden fall of the 
water in flood time; that there is adequate water in the Mis- 
sissippi up to, say, May or June, and that is the time the Mis- 
souri begins to empty 400,000,000 cubic yards of silt into the 
Mississippi annually, If the current of the river is moving 
slowly, no bars are formed; the silt just keeps on moving down 
slowly with the stream, but it is as on occasions after a flood, 
when there is a sudden drop of 1 foot or more in a day, which 
equals 50,000 cubic feet per second in amount of volume, that 
the bars accumulate and form yery fast. What is done to meet 
that very condition? 

I base my argument generally upon the testimony of Gen. 
W. H. Bixby, who, I believe, by reason of his familiarity with 
the subject, is well qualified to give expert opinion on the effect 
of this added increment of water on the navigation of the 
Mississippi. He says that as soon as word comes to St. Louis 
and other ports from the boat captains who continually take 
soundings that a bar is forming which will interfere with navi- 
gation, immediately the dredges are sent out, and within the 
course of a very short time the dredge is channeling 30-foot 
parallel strips, und then the river current scours the between 
ledges, establishing the channel to its prescribed width. Let me 
say to you gentlemen from the Mississippi River Basin, let me 
force this home, that the basis for the Mississippi Channe! of 
9 feet, 300 feet wide, is not dependent or conditioned at all 
upon the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second or 600,000 
cubic feet per minute, 

That established basis of a 9-foot channel from St. Louis 
down to the mouth is without consideration of any water 
diversion coming from the Great Lakes, General Bixby also 
states that the only effect of this diversion of 600,000 cubic feet 
per minute, so far as navigation is concerned, would be to hold 
up the dredging of the channel half a day, but the channel must 
be dredged if navigation is to be continued, regardless of the 
600,000 feet diversion through the Sanitary Canal. 

Now it is established law, so far as hydraulic legislation is 
concerned, that the upper riparian owner has no right whatever 
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unless by way of prescription or of course by contract, to with - 
hold the natural flow of the water downstream. That doctrine 
and position the Great Lakes States are maintaining in this 
litigation now pending in the Supreme Court; only it is the 
above principle reversed, that a lower riparian owner has no 
right to impair the navigable or other riparian rights of an 
owner above by withdrawing water for unauthorized purposes. 
Chicago has no right to change the natural flow of the Chicago 
River for sewage disposal. 

We think it is wrong for any State to divert any such excess 
waters for sanitary purposes under the guise that it is for 
navigation purposes. We are appealing to your fairness, you 
people from the South, and especially from the Mississippi 
River States. We think you are being beguiled by the unctuous 
plea of the attorney for the Mississippi Valley Association that 
this diversion affects the navigation of the Mississippi. The 
established navigable depth of the Mississippi will be main- 
tained even if not one inch of water is diverted through the 
sanitary canal. 

I have not time here, and I do not now ask for additional 
time, to discuss the various levels from the year 1860 to the 
present time. Here is a chart which gives the lake levels of all 
the Great Lakes down to October of this year. It is true that 
within the last year there has been quite an increase in the 
level of Lake Michigan. Last July it attained the peak of 582 
feet and 5 inches, but since then it has dropped to 581 feet and 
6 inches. But this is not the highest in its history. In 1886 it 
reached its highest level of 58314 feet, from which it fell con- 
sistently until the lowest level in its history was reached in 
January, 1926, of 577 feet and 4 inches. Six inches, which is 
conceded by the prior speaker to be the amount of lower level 
caused by the diversion through the drainage canal, is and will 
continue to impair our natural navigation rights, especially 
during periods of low water. 

If this continued diversion means the loss of millions of 
tonnage annually, with its attending higher freight rates; if it 
spells delay and possible defeat of the construction of that 
great waterway, the St. Lawrence Canal; if it means the im- 
pairment of the rights of my people and the rest of the people 
on the Great Lakes in connection with its navigation problems, 
then I ask you in all fairness to uphold the decision of the 
Supreme Court and not give to Chicago, under the camouflage 
of navigation, any greater rights than any other city is entitled 
in this equitable sisterhood of States. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 6564. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
i of the bill H. R. 6564, with Mr. CniNp mon in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6564, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6564) making appropriations: for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of 
the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Developing water supply (from tribal funds): For improving springs, 
drilling wells, and otherwise developing and conserving water for 
Indian use, including the purchase, construction, and installation of 
pumping machinery, tanks, troughs, and other necessary equipment, and 
for necessary investigations and surveys for the purpose of increasing 
the available grazing range on unallotted lands on Indian reservations: 
For the Mescalero Reservation, N. Mex., $5,000; for the Consolidated 
Ute Reservation, Colo., $3,000; for the Truxton Canyon Reservation, 
Ariz., $3,000; in all, $11,000, to be paid from funds held in trust for 
said tribes of Indians, respectively, by the United States. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Utah moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye minutes out of order, Is there 
objection? There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I take these few moments for the purpose of calling attention 
to the bill which I have introduced authorizing the President of 
the United States to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
studying and reporting on the problems involved in a considera- 
tion of the public domain. 

These problems will include a study of the waters on the 
public lands of the United States, and not only the surface 
rights but also the subsurface assets of these lands. It is a 
matter of tremendous importance, since it may have great 
weight in shaping the future policy of the United States with 
reference to its public lands, the conservation of water, of oil, 
and other resources. 

We have about 200,000,000 acres of public lands in the United 
States over which there is no supervision or control. The con- 
trol of these lands becomes vital from two or three angles. 
Many of our irrigation reservoirs are being filled with silt. 
There is an ever-growing problem which affects also the live- 
stock industry. The ranges surrounding the headwaters of our 
streams are being overgrazed. The vegetation is being de- 
stroyed. Our grazing lands are being ruined. The asset of 
grazing upon the public domain is being rapidly dissipated, I 
know of one case, for instance, where some 50,000 acres of 
land was withdrawn in connection with a reclamation project. 
That land was leased last year for more than $22,000. In order 
to make the land produce that much revenue it has to be over- 
grazed. It was overgrazed. 

When you destroy the vegetation of the watersheds of our 
streams and irrigation reservoirs, erosion takes place very 
rapidly, filling in the reservoirs and canals and often destroy- 
ing that for which we are appropriating in our reclamation 
items. 

Moreover, lands upon the public domain which formerly 
furnished pasture for great herds of cattle and sheep by reason 
of overgrazing have diminished in productive value until to- 
day they are not producing more than from 25 to 50 per cent 
of their capacity. The future of the livestock industry in the 
West is at stake. 

The United States has never had a defined policy with refer- 
ence to its public domain. President Hoover has selected or 
suggested a commission for the purpose of giving study to this 
question. Of course, this commission will only function finally 
after the Congress has given its approval to its appointment. 
I favor very much the appointment of this commission. I 
have introduced a bill authorizing the appointment of that com- 
mission and providing for an appropriation of $50,000 to pay 
its expenses. I hope that our Committee on Public Lands will 
report that bill out within a few days and that we can have a 
chance of considering it and passing it here before the Christ- 
mas vacation. It is a question of vital importance, particularly 
to the 11 Western States. Something must be done to save 
the livestock industry, for the reclamation work and for the 
defining of a mineral policy, and for the conservation of the 
other great natural resources of the public domain. We are 
going to ask for favorable consideration of the bill at the earliest 


possible date. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment is with- 


drawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, which I do not intend to do, I will say that after this I 
will have to object to any requests for debate outside of the bill. 
I did not object to the request of the gentleman from Utah 
because his discussion was so closely related to the bill. Hav- 
ing permitted that one to go in, I can not fairly object to the 
request of the gentleman from Florida, but I shall hereafter. 
There has been ample general debate on this bill and there will 
be other opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I hope the gentleman is going to speak on a subject that 
is akin to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. GREEN. I believe it is, I will say to my colleague, 
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Mr. KNUTSON. If he will hold himself to that agreement I 
shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes and to proceed out of 
order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the subject which I wish to 
bring to the attention of the committee is one in which we are 
all greatly interested. This morning I discussed with General 
Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, the subject of con- 
solidation of three agencies, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Pension 
Bureau and the soldiers’ homes. It developed that we now 
have an unusually large number of World War veterans who 
are disabled but whose disabilities are not of service origin, 
and who are unable to promptly gain entrance into the veterans’ 
hospitals. 

It seems to me that sooner or later we must meet the issue 
as to whether or not the Congress will provide ample hospital 
facilities for veterans of the World War and other wars whose 
disabilities are not of service origin. It occurs to me that this 
Congress should provide these facilities. Of course, I am aware 
it will mean a large expenditure. I am aware that we are now 
expending about seven hundred and sixty-odd million dollars 
annually for the various pensions, compensation, and other 
facilities provided for the former soldiers of our country; but 
even so, when a veteran who has a nonservice-connected dis- 
ability appeals to you or to the Veterans’ Bureau for entrance 
into one of our hospitals, when it is evident he has no money 
with which to go to a private hospital, when it is evident he 
has no relatives to take care of him, and when the law pro- 
vides that men who have service-connected disabilities shall 
receive priority by the Veterans’ Bureau for entrance into the 
hospitals, what are we going to do? I do not believe we should 
thrust the ex-service men of our country upon charity for hos- 
pital care, even though their ailment or physical condition may 
not be of service origin. 

I had a very pitiful case come to my attention recently when 
one of these veterans came to my home. He was without means 
and far from home. He tried to gain entrance into the Lake 
City Hospital, but could not do so because the law of priority 
did not reach his case. I tried to get him into the hospital, 
and the hospital management was very fair, but said they 
would admit him at the very first opportunity; but I was 
advised by the Veterans’ Bureau that there were 300 applica- 
tions for admittance to the hospital prior to his, and that it 
would probably be 8, 10, or 12 weeks before he could be admitted. 

So the question is whether or not the Congress at this session 
will provide sufficent facilities to hospitalize veterans having 
nonconnected service disabilities. We will soon have to face 
that proposition. It is going to cost our Government a huge 
sum of money, but I believe in fairness to the veterans of our 
World War the Congress at this session should begin a program 
which in the course of, I would say, one or two years will pro- 
vide prompt hospitalization for all diseases and physical dis- 
ability, whether they are of service origin or whether they 
are not. 

I shall probably introduce an amendment to a bill introduced 
by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. She 
has a bill pending which I believe, has been approved by the 
committee, providing eleven and a half million dollars for 
additional hospital construction. This bill, I think, should 
itemize some of the hospitals which will receive this additional 
construction. In order to relieve the acute condition at the 
hospital at Lake City, Fla., I expect to introduce this amend- 
ment providing for 100 or 150 additional beds at that hospital. 
Owing to the favorable climatic conditions in Florida and for 
other reasons this hospital is greatly overcrowded. I hope my 
colleagues will support the amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Appropriations herein for irrigation and drainage of Indian lands 
shall be available only for expenditure by and under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, to ask the chairman why the items with regard to the 
Fort Peck Indian irrigation project in Montana are not included 
in this particular bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the Fort Peck Indian project 
has not been making a good showing. It has been an especially 
questionable situation, so that a year ago the Indian Bureuu 
practically recommended a discontinuance of the operations of 
the project. Our committee at that time recommended appro- 
priations to continue operation until the 1st of January, 1930, 
and requested the Indian Bureau to make a further study of 
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the situation. We have a large investment there and many 
rights are involved and our committee are reluctant to take 
final action until we are sure that everything has been carefully 
considered. 

Further investigations have been made by officials of the 
Indian Bureau. I have seen the report of Mr. Hanna, division 
engineer of the Indian Irrigation Service, but at the time of 
pur hearings the Indian Bureau had not had opportunity to 
make a study of that report, and hence it seemed to our com- 
mittee desirable to make no recommendation in this bill; but 
we did ask the Indian Service to proceed with their study, and, 
óf course, bring their conclusions to the attention of Congress 
in connection with one of the deficiency bills if they deem action 
by Congress necessary. 

Mr. LEAVITT. ‘Then the fact that the items are not included 
in this bill means only that the study is being continued in 
order that proper action may be taken at a later time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Our committee consider that the subject is 
still open for consideration. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that I met a number of groups of these people during 
the past summer and the attitude among them is one of entire 
cooperation and a desire to work out this matter with the 
Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think I should perhaps state now of rec- 
ord what I have already discussed with the gentleman from 
Montana, who, of course, takes such a lively interest in these 
matters affecting his State. 

These irrigation projects in Montana have been the source 
of a good deal of discussion as to the wisdom of their con- 
tinuance. Another one involved is on the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion where, as I remember, we have spent about $2,000,000, and 
the question was raised by the bureau a year ago as to whether 
that project should be further operated. A further investiga- 
tion made of that project came before us with a limited appro- 
priation, but on our study of the project our committee took 
up the report of Engineer Hanna, in which he recommended a 
comparatively small fund would be necessary to complete what 
construction would be necessary at the present time for proper 
development of that project, as I recall about $265,000, although 
I may not be accurate in that. Hence the committee have gone 
above the Budget figure. We have accepted the Hanna report 
and have recommended an item of $91,000, as I remember, which 
is for operation and maintenance, and also for the first year of 
the 3-year program for the necessary construction on this 
project; and after this 3-year program of construction is com- 
pleted we do not expect to go further with other items of con- 
struction for the project until the development of the project 
makes it clearly wise to do so. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The action of the committee in that regard 
is going to help solve a very difficult problem, and is appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the support of Indian day and industrial schools, and other 
educational and industrial purposes in connection therewith, other than 
among the Five Civilized Tribes, there shall be expended from Indian 
tribal funds and from school revenues arising under the act of May 17, 
1926 (44 Stat. 560), not more than $785,000, including the following 
amounts from the principal sum on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa 
Indians in Minnesota, arising under section 7 of the act approved 
January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. 645): $10,000 for the construction, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of public schools in connection with and under 
the control of the public-school system of the State of Minnesota, 
said school buildings to be located at places contiguous to Indian 
children who are now without proper public-school facilities; $35,000 
for remodeling, repairing, equipping, and operating the White Earth 
boarding school plant for the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, and in 
addition thereto the unexpended balances for the fiscal year 1930 for 
such purposes, are continued available during the fiscal year 1931: 
Provided, That not more than $7,500 of the above authorization of 
$785,000 shall be expended for new construction at any one school 
unless herein expressly authorized. 


Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand that one or 
more amendments will be offered to this paragraph and I desire, 

_ if I can, to make an arrangement as to the amount of debate. 
Will five minutes for each gentleman be sufficient? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the justness of the request 
we are going to make is so apparent, I think we will not need 
over five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 15 minutes, 5 minutes for the gentleman 
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from Minnesota, Mr. Kxursox, 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. Service, and 5 minutes for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all 
„ thereto be limited to 15 minutes. Is there obfec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KNUTSON: On page 39, line 12, strike out 
“ $785,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$750,000”; also strike out 
lines 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, in the seven terms that I have served in this House I have 
observed the funds of the Minnesota Chippewa Indians steadily 
dwindle. If this squandering of their resources keeps on at 
the rate that it has in the past it will not be very long before 
their total tribal fund will have been dissipated. 

A reading of the item would carry the impression that it 
carries $35,000 for remodeling, repairing, and equipping the 
White Earth Boarding School at White Earth, Minn. Let me 
call attention to the fact that there is $40,000 also available, 
which was carried in the bill of a year ago and which has not 
been expended, making a total of $75,000. This item has not 
been approved by the Indian Bureau; it has not been approved 
by the Director of the Budget, and is placed in the bill arbi- 
trarily, without being recommended by any source whatsoever. 
I believe the chairman will bear me out in that statement. 

I would be unfaithful to the Indians whom I represent were 
I to sit here here and permit the committee to bring in a bill 
increasing the expenditures from the Chippewa tribal funds by 
$75,000 when there is absolutely no justification for it. 

I know what the chairman is going to say, that we have three 
or four hundred Chippewa Indians in boarding schools in other 
States and it is the intention to bring them back to Minnesota 
and educate them at White Earth. 

There is only one way that we can solve the Indian question 
and that is by placing them in schools where they will come in 
eontact with white children. We can not civilize them, if I 
may use that word, by herding them in boarding schools, segre- 
gating them from the white people. Where they associate with 
ack white children the process of assimilation is quicker and 

tter. 

I am surprised at the gentleman from Michigan, who is al- 
ways holding up to us the Director of the Budget and the whole 
Budget scheme as something that is holy and sacred, as some- 
thing that must not be set aside by the House. But here the 
gentleman comes in and asks us to make an appropriation of 
$75,000 out of the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians, who 
can not speak for themselves, without the approval of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs nor the Director of the Budget. 

I am going to appeal to the House for help in striking it out 
of this bill for the benefit and the protection of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Indians. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. There is not much to add to what has been already so 
well said by my colleague the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
KNUTSON. 

I looked through the Budget and I find nothing in it refom- 
mending that the White Earth school building should bé re- 
modeled and the school reopened. I have looked over the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the officials in 
charge of that bureau and I fail to find any favorable recom- 
mendation of this item. 

Mr. Pears, the superintendent of education of the Indians, 
and students of the Chippewa Indian education problem state 
that it would be inadvisable to reopen this school both for the 
reasons given by my Colleague and that the entire purpose or 
plan for the education of these Indian children is to place them 
as fully as possible in the public schools and in the day schools 
already organized, 

It is true that there are Chippewa Indian children attending 
nonreservation schools. I looked over the figures of the Indian 
Bureau and I find that there are 263 of the total attending 
schools elsewhere that are in grades higher than the White 
Earth School would have if it were reopened. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELVIG. Certainly. — 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that the White Earth Board- 
ing School was in operation as late as 1913 and 1914, and in the 
interest of efficiency and economy it was closed? 
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Mr. SELVIG. Yes; and also because it was more advisable 
to handle the education of the Indians under the State method. 
To open this school, in my opinion, would be inadvisable at this 
time. As I stated, there is no request for this school recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. The Indian Bureau 
doubts the advisability of taking the backward step contem- 
plated if this item receives the approval of Congress. The hear- 
ings show that only 33 Indian children living in Indian country 
were not enrolled in schools this fall. 

It must be borne in mind also that the nonreservation schools 
give training to a few Indian boys and girls in higher grades 
of work than would be taught at White Earth. Some of them 
are attending high school, where they are learning a useful 
trade or vocation. 

There are 12 enrolled in the twelfth grade, 12 in the eleventh 
grade, 29 in the tenth grade, 55 in the ninth grade, and 155 in 
the next three or prehigh-school grades. Every encouragement 
should be given these ambitious Indian boys and girls to secure 
a high-school education to fit them for their respective jobs. 

Mr. ANDRESEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are yet three minutes remaining of 
the time allotted to the proponents of the amendment, and if 
the gentleman from Minnesota desires recognition, the Chair 
will recognize him. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to inquire of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knurson] who has so ably 
spoken for the Indians, whether or not he is the chief of the 
Chippewa Tribe. I understand that he is. If that is the case, 
no man in this Chamber could better speak for those Indians. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, it is true that I have been 
adopted into the Chippewa Tribe. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the situation very briefly 
is this: These Chippewa Indians have a large amount of money. 
There is a desire on their part to have it distributed in per 
capita payments of $100. Three dollars out of every four dol- 
lars of money distributed in that way does very little good. 
There was this school building, erected from their funds and 
arbitrarily closed some 12 years ago. It was so carelessly 
closed that all of the water was left in the plumbing and every- 
thing was frozen and was destroyed. There is a splendid group 
of brick buildings there on granite foundations, and there is a 
very fine farm in connection with it. We are maintaining a 
hospital across the road, and it is altogether a splendid place 
for a school. I am in sympathy with what Mr. KNUTSON says 
about putting these Indian children in public schools, and if you 
could put all of these Chippewa children in public schools, we 
would not ask you to do anything in this bill. Instead of this, 
nearly 500 of these Chippewa Indians are being sent into other 
States and there being educated at the expense of the General 
Treasury. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not at present. They are being sent into 
other States, as I say, and I insist that if they are to be main- 
mained in boarding schools—and some of them must be main- 
tained in boarding schools—they should be maintained at the 
expense of the Chippewa Indians and not at the expense of 
the Treasury of the United States. It is said that some of 
them are of the grades that will not be carried in this school. 
There are nearly 500 of these children in other States, sent 
there from their reservation, who are in other schools, and at 
least 200 of them will be of grades that this school will take 
care of, That is all there is to it. It is just a question of 
whether we are going to use the money of the Chippewa 
Indians to educate their children or use the money of the 
Treasury of the United States to educate them, and instead 
of having them educated at home send them into other schools 
and crowd out other Indian children who are needy and should 
have the opportunity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If what the gentleman says is true, why 
has not the Indian Bureau recommended this appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am very glad the gentleman has asked 
me that question, because’ I came nearly forgetting it. The 
former assistant commissioner, Mr. Meritt, went out there 
and made a special inyestigation, and the Indian Bureau there- 
upon recommended that this be done a year ago. Our committee 
followed their recommendation, but before doing so I visited the 
plant myself. I know what I am talking about when I talk 
about the condition of the plant. 

J visited all through that section of the country and so that 
we are not acting entirely without information, or arbitrarily. 
It was recommended by the Indian Bureau. The Indian Bureau 
has been reorganized. The present commissioner and the as- 
sistant commissioner are excellent men, but they have not yet 
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had a chance to visit Minnesota and make a study of this 
Situation. The committee concluded that we should foliow our 
own judgment and our own information gathered on the ground, 
and the report of the former assistant commissioner and carry 
this item another year. Whenever the State of Minnesota or 
whenever the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] or 
Whenever the Indian Bureau can show us that these Chippewa 
children can be taken care of in public day schools, then there 
will be no occasion to continue the boarding school. There are 
two or three hundred of the age that this school will accommo- 
date, who otherwise would be sent into North and South Dakota 
and even Montana, and as far west as the State of Oregon, and 
we insist they had better be kept at home and the Chippewa 
money used for their benefit, rather than hoard it up in the 
Treasury and then have my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Srtvie] 
embarrassed by the demand of these same Chippewas that that 
fund be further depleted by per capita payment. These gentle- 
men know as well as I do that if this money is not spent in some 
way for the benefit of these Indians it will not stay in the 
Treasury, but will be depleted just the same. The difference 
will be that it will be done by per capita payments of $100. 

Out of a distribution of $100, there is not enough to do a great 
deal of good for any one Indian. It is foolishly spent in a few 
days, and then they are worse off than they were before they 
got it. We should better teach these Indians that we are going 
to proceed honestly as well as seriously as their guardians, and 
that if they haye money we are going to use it and spend it 
for their benefit rather than have them getting their education 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is still a minute left of time allotted 
for debate, and if the gentleman from Minnesota desires that, 
the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 
If this thing stopped at an expenditure of $75,000 I might say 
go ahead, but it is going to cost $75,000 a year to operate the 
school. The gentleman speaks of the enormous sum that the 
Minnesota Chippewas have to their credit. It amounts to less 
than $300 per capita, not enough to buy a Ford car. To talk 
about the enormous sum that these Indians haye to their credit 
is ridiculous. If the Government had conserved their wealth 
as it should have done, they would now have $2,000 per capita 
instead of a measley $250. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cramton) there were—ayes 25, noes 18. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KNUTSON: On page 40, line 2, strike out 
the sign and figures “$785,000” and insert the sign and figures 
* $750,000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the support of schools and for tuition among the Five Civilized 
Tribes, there may be expended from tribal funds of such nations 
$220,000, as follows: Seminole Nation, $35,000; Chickasaw Nation, 
$24,000 ; Choctaw Nation, $161,000, of which latter amount there may 
be expended $5,000 for heating plant and $3,000 for employees“ cottage 
at Jones Male Academy. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hastixcs: Page 40, line 10, after the 
word “academy,” insert: “Provided, That the balance remaining to the 
eredit of the Cherokee Nation, amounting to $201.08, and any addi- 
tional amount placed to the credit of the Cherokee Nation, on or before 
June 30, 1930, not to exceed $500, is authorized to be expended in the 
purchase of additional land for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this is a small amount, and 
the amendment provides for the very best disposition that can 
possibly be made of this small balance remaining to the credit 
of the Cherokee Nation, limiting the amount to $500, 
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In this connection I want to extend my remarks by inserting 
a statement from the Interior Department showing a balance 
of $201.08 to the credit of the Cherokee Nation, and also the 
balances of the other Five Civilized Tribes on December 4, 1929. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is the statement: 


Statement of the available tribal funds of each of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma, as of December 4, 1929 


Choctaw Nation MEST oe Le SE Ear $150, 178. 95 
Chickasaw Nation 5, 209. 53 
Cherokee Nation 201. 08 
Croit NAGON ae Ses a a ae: . 179.03 
Seminole Nation ee ea a a Ha aa ea 137, 417. 70 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
For lease, purchase, repair, and improvement of school buildings, 
including the purchase of necessary lands and the installation, repair, 
and improvement of heating, lighting, power, and sewerage and wuter 
systems in connection therewith, $300,000; for construction of physical 
improvements, $485,000, and the unexpended balance for new construc- 
tion at any school or institution contained in the act of March 4, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1574), is hereby made available for construction of physical 
improvements until June 30, 1931; in all, $785,000: Provided, That not 
more than $7,500 out of this appropriation shall be expended for new 
construction at any one school or institution except for new construction 
authorized as follows: Completing enlargement, including equipment, of 
Western Navajo boarding school, Arizona, $193,000; completing enlarge- 
ment, including equipment, of Ignacio boarding school, Colorado, 
$119,000; gymnasium and equipment, Blackfeet boarding school, Mon- 
tana, $25,000; dining hall and kitchen, Pima boarding school, Arizona, 
$26,500; employees’ quarters, Fort Apache boarding school, Arizona, 
$20,000; Paiute day school, Arizona, $10,000; Lummi day school and 
teacher's cottage, Washington, $12,500 ; Independence day school, $8,800, 
and Shell Creek day school, North Dakota, $14,800. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 41, line 11, after the 
words “ Paiute day school,“ strike out the word Arizona ond insert 
the word“ Utah.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Chemawa, Salem, Oreg.: For 750 pupils, including native Indian 
pupils brought from Alaska, including not to exceed $1,000 for printing 
and issuing school paper and $5,000 to be available only for conducting 
extension work and short courses for adult Indians, $208,750 for pay 
of superintendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, 
$20,000; for gymnasium, including equipment, $60,000; in all, $283,750: 
Provided, That except upon the individual order of the Secretary of 
the Interior no part of this appropriation shall be used for the support 
or education at said school of any native pupil brought from Alaska 
after January 1, 1925. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, on line 4, page 48, there 
should be a semicolon after the figures, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be inserted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the chairman of the committee is 
occupying the floor I thought I would ask him whether he has 
any detailed information as to the number of schools that are 
planned to be discontinued by reason of the lack of attendance 
on the part of Indian pupils? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a statement in the hearings as to 
the schools to be discontinned. I do not have it in mind. 
There is a provision of law that when the attendance of day 
schools drops below, I think, eight, then, automatically, they 
must be closed. The hearings carry that statement, but I have 
not got it in mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many schools, to the gentleman’s 
knowledge, have been discontinued by reason of that statute? 
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Mr. GRAMTON. The number in the past year does not ex- 
ceed perhaps two or three. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any statement as to 
the number of Indian pupils at the various Indian schools, and 
as to whether they are increasing or are going to public schools 
outside of the reservations? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is an increase each year in the num- 
ber of Indian children going to the publie schools. At the same 
time there is an increase as we increase the facilities in these 
other schools. But the effort is, of course, to get them in other 
schools. With the increased facilities in other schools there is 
an increase there also, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
there is an increase in the school population of the Indian 
children. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is. 
ant 8 Does the gentleman recall how large 

at is? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I could not say offhand. I have in hand 
now the statement in the hearings with reference to the schools 
abolished and established during the fiscal year 1929. There 
were 6 such schools discontinued; 3 because they were taken 
over by the public-school authorities; 1 burned down and is 
not to be rebuilt. In one there was an insufficient number to 
open the school, and in another the attendance was too low to 
maintain the school. But at the same time there were estab- 
lished new schools to the number of 10. That is on page 450 of 
the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of Oklahoma: Page 48, line 10, 
after the figures “ 1925 insert “At the Pawnee Indian Boarding School, 
Pawnee, Okla., for dormitory, classrooms, addition, and expenses, 
$25,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
be limited to 10 minutes, 5 minutes for the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and 5 minutes for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the amendment and all 
sonan thereto be limited to 10 minutes, Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, I am sure the 
distinguished chairman of the committee will not oppose this 
amendment because he was not consulted about it or as any 
disrespect to him. 

I am in a very difficult situation. I live in the Indian country. 
I know something about the Indians, much more than some of 
these people to whom some one gives a book containing a pic- 
ture of an Indian, they read the book and then think they know 
all about the Indians. 

This amendment is offered for the purpose of making im- 
provements at the Pawnee Indian Boarding School. The 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians is poor but proud and a high type. 
I have been in Pawnee many, many times. Conditions there 
are crowded; they can not and do not take care of all their 
ae and the public schools can not take care of all of 

em. 

The buildings are inadequate and old, as well as the plumbing 
and heating plant. The whole thing is absolutely a disgrace to 
the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Les. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Is the attendance limited to Pawnees? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma, It is not strictly, as the chil- 
dren from the Pawnee, Otoe, Kaw, and Ponca Tribes all attend, 
these Indians all being under the Pawnee Agency. I called this 
to the attention of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs last fall, 
that neither this Indian school nor the publie school could take 
care of all these Indian children, and under date of September 
19 the acting commissioner advised me by letter that Superin 
tendent Spalsbury had been detailed to the school for the pur- 
pose, if possible, of arranging accommodations for this overflow 
attendance. The commissioner admits in his letter above 
referred to that the school has only a capacity to accommodate 
about 175 children. There are 500 children there that should 
be in school. He advised me that he had not any money appro- 
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priated by Congress to meet conditions which may even be 
classed as emergencies. 

On October 8 the commissioner advised my office that the 
matter was receiving attention, with a view to making tem- 
porary arrangements for from 40 to 50 additional pupils to be 
taken care of at the boarding school and for a number to be 
taken care of any enrolled either at the public school or other 
boarding school of the Indian Service, and that the matter of 
permanent relief for these children would receiye careful 
consideration, 

It now transpires that an inspector spent some two months 
at another Indian school in Oklahoma, and that he is only now 
at Pawnee, and that his report is expected daily. So that 
when the committee prepared this bill it did not have, as it 
should have had, for consideration the report of the department, 
and that is why I am proposing this amendment from the 
floor. 

These Indians need this money, and I want to get it for them. 
I am here for that purpose. The investigation, I believe, will 
disclose that the case is meritorious. I realize that these 
Indian propositions are like any other propositions seeking Gov- 
ernment appropriations. It is often encouraged by white people 
in the community who make money out of the Government 
money which is expended for the benefit of the Indians. 

Of course, we know how well off the Osages are, but I am 
here talking for a poor tribe of Indians, a primitive people. 
They need decent accommodations in that school, and if the 
investigation ordered by the Indian Department had been made 
in time, there is no doubt whatever but what this committee 
would have recognized this as a meritorious case and provided 
for it in the bill without deferring it for another two years. 
I ask you to earnestly consider the situation there. I want 
this appropriation put in the bill, and I will say this to you: 
The investigation will probably be completed very soon—prob- 
ably this week—and if the inspector sent there by the depart- 
ment does not recommend this, then I am willing to have the 
Senate strike it out. I am not trying to slip something over on 
this House, and if, as I say, this matter is not favorably 
recommended, I am willing to have the item stricken out in the 
Senate. 

Now, the great trouble with the Indian problem is this: The 
Government has to deal with Indian matters through officials, 
and most everybody in the service takes the official attitude. 
That is the trouble. They do not see the Indians as human 
beings; they do not see them as a primitive people; and they 
treat them on the basis of what they think they ought to be 
instead of what they naturally are. 

I hope you will vote in favor of this amendment, and, as I 
have said, if this report comes in and is not favorable, I am 
willing to have it go out. However, I do not want the matter 
deferred for another two years, I am only interested in giving 
them what they should have, and give it to them now. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman expresses a 
criticism about the character of investigations made by the 
Indian Service. He says they do not visualize the Indian as a 
human being and yet he says he is willing to leave this up to 
their report about to come in. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. After I make my statement. The situation 
is that the gentleman’s amendment takes me by surprise. I 
had never heard of it. I am not at all familiar with that school. 
As a matter of fact, the amendment does not belong in this part 
of the bill and would have been subject to a point of order for 
the reason that we now have under consideration the nonreserva- 
tion boarding schools, the schools that are open to Indians of 
various tribes, whereas the Pawnee School, I am advised by the 
gentleman, is really a Pawnee school. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The Pawnees, Otoes, and 
Kaws. There are three tribes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is supported now out of another item in 
the bill, the general item on page 38, for the support of Indian 
day and industrial schools not otherwise provided for. The 
Pawnee School is now supported under tha: item and the amend- 
ment should have been offered on page 38. Now, this is what 
the gentleman’s amendment means if it carries. He provides 
some $25,000 for that school. The item on page 38 provides 
for the support of Indian day and industrial schools not other- 
wise provided for, and he automatically takes the Pawnee School 
out of the item on page 38 and leaves it nothing for support 
and maintenance. That illustrates the undesirability of snap 
judgment because of a little burst of enthusiasm for lo the poor 
Indian. 

As a matter of fact, the gentleman will haye a fine chance 
in the two years he is spared to us, and I hope it will be longer; 
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but even in that time there are two more deficiency appropria- 
tion bills that are going through this House during this session 
of Congress, either one of which could carry the appropriation 
the gentleman speaks of if he secures a favorable report from 
the people sent there to make the investigation. Then next year 
he will still be with us. It is true the next election will have 
been held, but still the gentleman will be here, and there will 
be another Interior Department bill considered and two more 
deficiency bills, so that there will be five appropriation bills go 
through during the gentleman’s present term of office and two 
before the next primary and election. Now, I do not believe 
the committee wants to go too far in the idea of snap judgment 
on these things. 

Neither the bureau nor our committee is unfriendly to needed 
improvements, but this is a matter that has not been investi- 
gated and is not known, and I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. If I have any time, I will be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman for his question, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I just want to clarify one 
thing. It is not a question of the support of the school. I 
understand the school is supported from a different fund, but 
— vou are supporting them outdoors and we want them 

e. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted 
and nothing else, there will not be any way to feed them at all. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. We will take care of feeding 
them in the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not believe we have got to the point 
where we want to rush things through here and depend on the 
Senate taking them out. The strong point of the Senate is not 
in decreasing appropriations, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O'Connor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rapid City, S. Dak.: For 200 pupils, $55,000; for pay of superin- 
tendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $15,000; in 
all, 870,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON and Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] was on his feet to offer an amend- 
ment; but if the gentleman will permit, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the Rapid City paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 10 minutes for the gentlemen from 
South Dakota [Mr. WIIAusox and Mr. CuristopHerson] and 
10 minutes for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the first paragraph of page 49, 
and all amendments thereto, be limited to 20 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON : Page 49, line 1, strike out 
the number “200” and insert “315”; line 2, strike out “ $55,000" 
and insert “ $86,625"; line 8, strike out “$70,000" and insert 
“ $101,625.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the amendment which I have just offered will give 
the Rapid City School a sufficient appropriation to operate it at 
capacity. 

The Rapid City School is popular with the Indians and is one 
of the best Indian schools in the country. It has had an aver- 
age attendance in recent years of about 300 pupils. During the 
current year, according to the report of the Indian Bureau 
itself, we have 403 Indian children of school age who are not 
in school because there are no facilities and no place to which 
they can be sent. 

I have made a personal inyestigation as to the school situa- 
tion in my State, and I set out the figures in detail yesterday 
in my address to this committee. The figures there given show 
that there are a large number of Indian pupils to-day in South 
Dakota who are out of school because of lack of facilities, 
There are no schools to which they can be sent. 

The Rapid City School is badly needed. It can be filled to 
capacity within a short time after it opens. There will be more 
applications, in my judgment, in the first month or two than 
the school can possibly accommodate. I can not understand 
why the committee has limited attendance at this school, which 
is 315 as rated by the Indian Bureau, to 200 pupils. 

All I am seeking to do by this amendment is to strike out 
the figures “200,” which is a limitation upon the attendance, 
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and insert “315,” which is the actual capacity of the school 
without crowding, 

Gentlemen, this ought to be done. These Indians are entitled 
to go to school somewhere, and they ought to be taken care of. 
This school should not be only two-thirds filled, thereby making 
the per capita cost excessive, especially when the need is as 
great as in this case. If we put in this amendment and bring 
the school up to its capacity the appropriation item wilt be 
increased from $55,000 to $86,625. 

The allowance for each pupil under the bill is $275. By mul- 
tiplying that amount by 315, the number of pupils provided for 
by my amendment, we have $86,625 in place of $55,000, which 
makes the total appropriation $101,625 in place of $70,000. 

This will only increase the appropriation by $31,625, and it 
will take care of 115 Indian children who otherwise will be 
ranging the reservations of my State with no place to go to 
school. Everybody concedes that the situation demands that 
the school should be eperated at capacity in order to care for 
the pupils desiring to attend. 

I was down at the Indian Bureau this morning and talked 
this matter over with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
his assistant, Mr. Scattergood. We called into consultation Mr. 
Peairs, who is the head of the educational division of the 
Indian Bureau, and all three of them said that by all means the 
appropriation should be increased so as to fill the school to 
capacity. Mr. Peairs made the statement that there will be no 
trouble at all in filling this school to capacity shortly after it is 
opened. 

PAM I ask is that the school be taken care of as it has been in 
the past. We have never appropriated within my recollection 
for 200 pupils. In recent years we have carried an appropria- 
tion based on a number ranging from 285 to 310. The last 
time the school was appropriated for as a school the number 
was fixed at 310. The capacity is 315. We need every bit 
of the space and we need the money. I hope the chairman 
of the committee will concede the amendment, and if he does 
not that you gentlemen who are present will sustain me in my 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHHRSON. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to 
sustain my colleague the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WithiamMson] in what he has said in regard to this school. 

In view of the fact that you are reestablishing this institu- 
tion as a school for these Indian children, I can not see any 
wisdom in the policy of cutting down the appropriation to 200 
pupils when you bave a normal capacity there of 315. You 
can take care of these 115 additional children for a much less 
per capita cost than the cost of the first 200 pupils. So I believe 
that as long as they have the children out there who need this 
school we should give them sufficient money to run the school 
to its full capacity. 

I hope the committee will see the wisdom of this and grant 
the added amount, which is not great, but will allow them to run 
this school at its full capacity. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand that, the 
proponents of the amendment have used such time as they 
desire? There will be only one closing speech on this side. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the situation at Rapid City 
school was this: It was a very good boarding school. A year 
ago the Indian Office came to our committee with the proposi- 
tion approved by the Budget, that that school should for the 
current year be conducted as a sanitarium, a school for tuber- 
cular Indian children. ‘Tuberculosis is one of the great enemies 
we have to fight in the Indian country. Our committee accepted 
the recommendation of the Indian Office and recommended, and 
the House and Congress approved, an appropriation to continue 
the school hereafter as a school for tubercular children. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows that I consistently 
opposed that policy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but that does not change the situation. 
The Indian Bureau recommended it, and notwithstanding the 
eloquence of my friend from South Dakota the House retained 
the item, and it is being conducted this year as a school for tuber- 
cular children. But my friend from South Dakota never lets 
up—he has been insistent all the time here. Why? Because 
the people of Rapid City have the idea that was prevalent 40 
years ago, although that institution is 2 or 3 miles from 
town, they are afraid that they will get tuberculosis because 
these little Indian children are taught there in that sanitarium. 
Rapid City has not been rapid enough to catch up with the 
modern trend of thought about tuberculosis. 
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The bill as it came from the Budget had an appropriation 
to continue the school as a sanitarium and included $100,000 
more for improvements and making it into a sanitarium school, 

But my friend from South Dakota would not give up. Two 
administrations of the Indian Office have recommended it as 
a sanitarium school. He came before the committee and urged 
that it be changed back again to the other kind of a school. 
The new commissioner and the new assistant were asked to 
make a study of it and come back with the latest recommenda- 
tion, Their recommendation was not in accordance with what 
they had recommended in November, as shown on page 602 of 
the hearings and also on page 603: 


2. To reestablish the Rapid City nonreservation boarding school for 
the fiscal year 1931 to meet the educational nceds of the pupils in the 
Sioux country. 


And— 


On page 214, after the paragraph for the Pierre School, insert 
“Rapid City, S. Dak: For 200 pupils, $55,000; for pay of superin- 
tendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $15,000; in all, 
570,000.“ 


I think it is a mistake to change the school back, to do away 
with the sanitarium for these Indian children. I think it will 
be a sad mistake. But the Indian Office and the head of 
Public Health sought to take back what they said heretofore, 
and want it as a nonreseryation boarding school. The com- 
mittee felt the bureau has the administrative responsibility, 
and we could not well oppose their recommendation. So we 
accepted their recommendation, as shown on page 603, without 
the change of a letter. We took it just as their last recom- 
mendation was to us. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I had 10 minutes, as I under- 
stood it, under the a ent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that while the agree- 
ment can be made in respect to a limit of time, that time can 
not be divided. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, we accepted their recom- 
mendation. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAM- 
son], instead of being as happy as I thought he would be, when 
we accepted the recommendation of the Indian Bureau, which 
was to take these dangerous tubercular Indian children away 
from his town and have a nonreservation boarding school, does 
not seem to be any happier now than he was a year ago. 

We have accepted the recommendation of the Indian Bureau 
in toto, and the gentleman has banked upon the recommendation 
of that bureau. We have accepted it just as given. Everyone 
recognizes that within the very near future the capacity of 
that school should be provided for, but I think we ought to 
recognize this also. It is now being operated for one purpose. 
I don’t know what temporary changes have been made in the 
rooms and in their arrangement at the institution. The chil- 
dren who were there have scattered. They are in other schools. 
Some of them may want to stay there. Some of these children 
who are out of school are not going to be as easy to catch and 
put in school as may be thought. Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion has all scattered. A new organization must be brought 
together to conduct this nonreservation boarding school, and 
when they meet next September to open this school again as 
a nonreservation boarding school, they will have a new outfit 
entirely, and I don't believe that we ought to jamb that school 
right at the beginning to its full stated capacity. I think we 
ought to let that organization function for a little, and get 
the rough spots worn down a little. When that is done, it can 
be built up to a larger attendance. Furthermore, here is an- 
other feature of it. These children come in in the lower grades, 
and of course they want to go to the same school next year in 
the next grade, and it is desirable to provide a little opportunity 
for those who come in next fall and stay there, and let the 
attendance be increased the following year. I have no doubt 
that after the year everybody will be willing to increase the 
appropriation if the facts then existing seem to warrant it, 
if the attendance seems to justify it. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman must know that there 
are at the present time over 400 Indian children out of school 
in South Dakota, and there are going to be that many next year 
unless we fill this one to capacity. I can not for the life of me 
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see why the teachers can not take eare of the capacity of the 
School. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There need not be 400 out of school. We 
‘are providing for increased capacity in various schools, and if 
our friends from Minnesota come across, as they let you think 
they will, and provide for those Chippewa children to be taken 
care of in the public schools in Minnesota instead of filling the 
Indian school at Wahpeton and at Pierre, and at the other 
Indian schools, there will be plenty of room to take care of 
these few children in the places vacated by those Chippewa 
children, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is good business. 
The bureau that is responsible for it, after great care, and I 
think stress on their part, made a recommendation, and while 
the recommendation was not one that commended itself to my 
judgment, and I think it did not commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the committee, still it was the recommendation of those 
who had the responsibility, and believing that the sanatorium 
school could not be made a success, possibly with the hostility 
of the local community, and certainly it could not with the 
hostility of the bureau that had to operate it, we waived our 
judgment and accepted their recommendation to retain this 
school, and we provided for the number of pupils they said they 
could take care of next year. I hope the action of the com- 
mittee will have the approval of the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WIIIIAMsox) there were—ayes 16, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, for above-named boarding schools, not to exceed $4,700,000: 
Provided, That not less than $6,000 of this amount shall be available 
only for purchase of library books: Provided further, That 10 per 
cent of the foregoing amounts for physical improvements shall be avail- 
able interchangeably for expenditures in the various boarding schools 
named, but not more than 10 per cent shall be added to the amount 
appropriated for any one of said boarding schools or for any particular 
item within any boarding school. Any such interchanges shall be 
reported to Congress in the annual Budget. i 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of 
order on the paragraph. . 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to have the 
gentleman make the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I make the point of order on the pro- 
viso that it is an amendment changing existing law and legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to know to what 
particular language the gentleman addresses his point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is on page 49, commencing with line 
15 and going on down to line 22, as follows: 


Provided further, That 10 per cent of the foregoing amounts for 
physical improvements shall be available interchangeably for expendi- 
tures in the various boarding schools named, but not more than 10 per 
cent shall be added to the amount appropriated for any one of said 
boarding schools or for any particular item within any boarding school. 
Any such interchanges shall be reported to Congress in the annual 
Budget. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, that language does not ap- 
peal to me as being of a legislative character. What that does 
is to say that 10 per cent of the money appropriated in this bill 
for the Flandreau School might be transferred and used for the 
Pierre School, or 10 per cent of that for the Flandreau and 10 
per cent for the Pierre should be taken over to the Chemawa 
School. In other words, it is an exercise of the appropriating 
jurisdiction in a different way. Instead of saying that the 
Flandreau School of South Dakota shall have $156,875 as they 
do on page 48, it carries a further provision that the Flandreau 
School may have $156,875 and also 10 per cent of the appropria- 
tion carried for otber schools. It is simply a different form of 
appropriating. If there is any legislation in it, I should be will- 
ing to admit that the last sentence might come under that 
heading: 

Any such interchanges shall be reported to Congress in thé annual 
Budget. 

I think that is probably legislation, and if that will meet the 
objection of the gentleman from South Dakota, I would be will- 
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ing to resubmit the proviso with that sentence omitted. Of 
course, the purpose of that sentence is that Congress can keep 
before it the interchanges and know what is going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
care to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there 18 
any question but that the last sentence in the proviso is legisla- 
tion. It is a serious question whether the entire proviso is not 
such. The Congress provides by organic act for specific schools, 
and for their maintenance. 

The duty of the Committee on Appropriations is to provide 
for these schools separately, yet here the committee has put in 
a general provision which authorizes the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to in effect appropriate for these schools to suit 
himself by taking away from funds appropriated by Congress 
for the Rapid City School, for illustration, and transferring 
that appropriation to the Pierre School. To confer this discre- 
tion and power upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
legislation. Appropriating money is a legislative function and 
belongs to Congress. 

There is no question but that the last sentence is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. I would not object to the proviso if it 
added language that would protect one school as against an- 
other; but by this amendment the Indian Bureau can cripple 
one school for the benefit of another by taking away 10 per cent 
of the appropriation and giving it to another school. I think 
that is clearly legislation. The proviso will permit the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Indian Bureau to destroy one insti- 
tution at the expense of another. I repeat, that to give such 
authority is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
calls attention to Title XXV of the United States Code, section 
13, which reads as follows: 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall“ direct, supervise, and expend such moneys as 
Congress may from time to time appropriate, for the benefit, care, and 
assistance of the Indians throughout the United States for the follow- 
ing purposes. 


Then the section names these purposes, which include general 
support and civilization, including education; relief of distress 
and conservation of health; industrial assistance and advance- 
ment and general administration of Indian property; the exten- 
sion, improvement, operation, and maintenance of district irriga- 
tion systems, and for the development of water supplies; for 
general and incidental expenses in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, and so forth. 

It might be argued that if Congress saw fit to appropriate a 
lump sum for any particular division of the bureau, of course 
it would be left to the discretion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to apportion or allot those amounts. Here there is merely a 
limitation on the power that might be so exercised, and it 
seems clear to the Chair that the first portion of the proviso is 
not subject to the point of order on the ground that it is 
legislation. 

The Chair is of opinion, however, that the last sentence, to 
the effect that any interchanges shall be reported to Congress 
in the annual Budget imposes a new duty on the Bureau of the 
Budget; and therefore, inasmuch as a point of order has been 
made against the entire proviso, the point of order must be sus- 
tained as to the entire proviso. The Chair rules that, the last 
sentence being out of order, the entire proviso is out of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I-offer an amendment on 
page 49, after line 14, to insert the following, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 49, after line 14, insert 
the following: “Provided further, That 10 per cent of the foregoing 
amounts for physical improvements shall be available interchangeably 
for expenditures in the various boarding schools named, but not more 
than 10 per cent shall be added to the amount appropriated for any 
one of said boarding schools or for any particular item within any 
boarding school.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already indicated his rul- 
ing on that. : 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. I fully agree with the Chair that if the 
bill made a lump-sum appropriation to provide for all the 
schools, without specifying the individual schools and appro- 
priating for them separately, the point of order would not lie; 
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but where the proviso gives the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to take from the appropriation made for one school 
and transfer a part of it to another school, thereby increasing 
or decreasing the amounts fixed by Congress, it is tantamount 
to giving him legislative authority and the power to appropri- 
ate money. That is all it amounts to. He can destroy one 
school and build up another. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, of course if it were in or- 
der to discuss the merits of the paragraph—which it is not— 
I should say that it is in order that the Secretary might wisely 
use the money. Where $40,000 is provided and they need only 
$36,000, why use $40,000? They might spend that balance on 
some other item where the appropriation is short. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Michigan on the point of order, notwithstanding the announce- 
ment of the Chair of his ruling thereon, Unless there is some- 
thing further to be offered on the matter, the Chair is ready to 
rule. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment by incorporating the following : 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall in his report to Congress 
for incorporation in the annual Budget include all sums interchanged 
as above provided. 


Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will per- 
mit, I understand the gentleman from South Dakota does not 
object to that language because the language is in harmony 
with similar provisions in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I concede that the language in the Dill 
is much superior to that which I have framed. I was merely 
seeking to overcome a possible objection that the identical 
amendment had been stricken out. I withdraw my amend- 
ment and offer, with unanimous consent, the language as carried 
in the last sentence of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw that amendment and offer the following in lieu 
thereof: Substitute the last sentence as carried in the para- 

raph. 
$ The CHAIRMAN. In view of the parliamentary situation, 
the Chair will ask whether there is any objection to the presen- 
tation of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin? [After a pause]. The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the amendment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarroxp to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Cramton: At the end of the amendment, after the word school.“ 
insert “Any such interchanges shall be reported to Congress in the 
annual Budget.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 49, line 13, after the 
figures “ $4,700,000" insert a comma and the following language: no 
part of which shall be available for the education of the Chippewa In- 
dlaus of Minnesota in the schools outside of that State.” 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has to do 
with the total that this bill carries for the nonreservation board- 
ing schools. It has nothing to do with any other schools, It is 
only the nonreservation boarding schools. There is one of those 
nonreservation boarding schools in Minnesota. Pipestone, I 
think, is the only one, and that would not be affected by this 
amendment. 

Thts amendment provides that no part of the appropriation for 
nonreseryation boarding schools outside of Minnesota shall be 
used for the education of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
The Committee of the Whole has just recently adopted an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
to strike out the provision which the committee sought to make 
for the education of those Chippewa Indians of Minnesota who 
could not be taken care of in day schools and to provide for their 
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education in the boarding schools heretofore built by the Chip- 
pewa Indians and to provide for their education there at the 
expense of the Chippewas, who have a substantial fund. 

That was entirely in accord with the general policy the Gov- 
ernment is following to use the tribal funds of Indians for 
educational purposes where they have those funds. It has been 
urged that the place for these Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
is in the public schools, and I understand there is an increasing 
provision being made for them in the public schools of Minnesota, 
We are entirely sympathetic with that, but they should not be 
in the schools outside of Minnesota at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, aud so that we can make this whole thing effec- 
tive I have offered this amendment providing that the funds 
appropriated for these nonreseryation boarding schools shall 
not be available for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. I 
hope the gentleman from Minnesota will cooperate with me in 
securing this very desirable amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The reading of the amendment did not completely 
take me by surprise because the gentleman from Michigan had 
handed me a copy of it before it was reported. An amendment 
of that kind, Mr. Chairman, sort of takes us back to the witch- 
burning days of Salem. I am amazed that the gentleman 
from Michigan, for whom I have the highest regard, should 
wish to discriminate against the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota and to deny to them the facilities that the Government 
has created throughout the several parts of the West for the 
education of Indians. We have a nonreservation school at 
Pipestone, Minn, If you will set aside the Pipestone School 
for the exclusive use of the Chippewas, a school that is now 
largely patronized by the Sioux Indians of North and South Da- 
kota, and even from out in Montana—if you will give us that 
school for the exclusive use of the Chippewas I will support 
your amendment. 

But for the gentleman from Michigan, the chairman of this 
subcommittee, to offer an amendment which is clearly discrimi- 
natory against the Chippewas of Minnesota is unfair, and I am 
going to appeal to this House in a spirit of fairness to reject 
this amendment, which is repugnant to every spirit of fair play. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman says this amendment creates 
a discrimination against the Chippewas of Minnesota. What 
the amendment really does is to remove a discrimination which 
the gentleman from Minnesota proposes to accomplish in fayor 
of the Chippewas. 

When the Indians have tribal funds available the general 
policy is to use them for educational purposes, and the bill be- 
fore us carries $1,061,800 of tribal funds to educate Indian 
children. We are using the money of every other tribe that has 
substantial tribal funds to educate their children, but the gen- 
tleman and his colleagues this afternoon have succeeded in lay- 
ing down a policy for the Chippewas of Minnesota different 
from that of any other tribe, and propose to have them educated 
at the expense of the Federal Treasury. By the amendment I 
we just offered I am endeavoring to correct that discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I deny that there is any dis- 
crimination in fayor of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
The chairman is merely dragging a red herring across the trail. 
I am satisfied that the spirit of fair play in this House will 
reject the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Do the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
pay from their tribal funds for the education of their children 
in these nonreservation boarding schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON, They do not. Some of their money is used 
to pay tuition to the public-school authorities of Minnesota, but 
none to pay the Government for their education in nonreserva- 
tion boarding schools. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. If they must go to these nonreservation 
boarding schools, why not pay the nonreservation boarding 
schools tuition from the tribal funds of the Chippewas? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That would be just as bad as taking their 
tribal funds to maintain their own school right at home. That 
is where the shoe pinches, 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman was not here when the com- 
mittee by a very decisive vote struck out an item of $75,000 
which it was sought to have appropriated out of the tribal 
funds of the Chippewa Indians to educate a couple of hundred 
Chippewas, and that $75,000 was to place the buildings at 
White Earth in repair. It is going to cost an additional 
$75,000 a year to educate three or four hundred Chippewas. 
What the gentleman from Michigan is efferyescing about is that 
we struck out that item and now he is going to turn around 
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and make us undo the thing we did three-quarters of an hour 
ago. He is a very astute lawyer; in fact, I think he is wasting 
his time serving in this House. The big boys Down East are on 
the lookout for just such unusual talents as the gentleman 
possesses. He is very adroit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota does an injustice to his own profession, that of the press, 
because the last time I had any ostensible means of support, 
outside of my congressional salary, it was in the capacity of a 
country editor, the same as my friend from Minnesota. 
[Laughter.] ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

I am opposed to the amendment both from the viewpoint of 
the unwisdom of it in general and also the unfairness of it at 
the present time. This amendment, if it were carried, would 
take out of the high schools and out of the higher grades in 
different nonreservation boarding schools certain Indian boys 
and girls, a total of about 209, who belong to the Chippewa 
Tribe. I maintain it is unfair to have an amendment of this 
kind adopted without giving the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
and the public school authorities of Minnesota an opportunity to 
prepare for taking these children into the publie schools. 

As far as I am concerned, my opposition to the reopening of 
the White Earth School is based on the fact that in Minnesota. 
one of the most progressive States in its relations with the 
Indians, the purpose is to assimilate the Indians in the public 
schools, and we want to follow that plan in the future. It is 
unfair to have this amendment carried which will leave the 
Indian children without any chance to go to school. 

I would say the amendment ought to be withdrawn and a 
policy adopted so that within four or five years, perhaps, these 
children will be taken out of nonreservation schools and left 
entirely in charge of Chippewa funds within the State of Min- 
nesota in cooperation with the public-school authorities. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For aid to the common schools in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations and the Quapaw Agency in Okla- 
homa, $300,000, to be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall not be subject to the limitation 
in section 1 of the act of May 25, 1918 (U. S. C., title 25, see. 297), 
limiting the expenditure of money to educate children of less than 
one-fourth Indian blood: Provided further, That not to exceed $1,800 
of this appropriation may be expended in the printing and issuance 
of a paper devoted to Indian education. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hastrnes: Page 51, at the end of line 5, 
change the period to a colon and insert: “And provided further, That 
of the above amount not to exceed the sum of $10,000 may be expended 
under rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior in part 
payment of truancy officers in those counties where there are 500 or 
more Indian children eligible to attend school, and an additional sum 
of not to exceed the sum of $10,000 may be expended, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, for the payment of salaries of teachers 
in special Indian day schools in full-blood Indian communities where 
there are not adequate white day schools available for their attendance.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought perhaps it might be, so far as 
truancy officers are concerned, although I desire to listen to the 
gentleman and hear his explanation of the matter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. It does not increase the amount. It 
proyides that not exceeding an amount of $10,000 may be used 
in part payment for truant officers in any county where 500 or 
more eligible Indian pupils are residents. The purpose of the 
item is to go out and gather up Indian children that we are 
making appropriations for and encourage them to attend the 
schools and also to urge their parents to send them to school. 
The report of the supervisor of schools shows that there are 
approximately 25,000 Indian children in eastern Oklahoma be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18 eligible to attend school and about 
15,999 are in school, leaving approximately 9,000 of these chil- 
dren in the rural sections out of school. The head of the 
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educational division of the Indian Office says that some of them 
are accounted for by reason of the fact that they may be in 
town or city schools and therefore not enumerated as Indians 
and does not believe that there are that many out of school. 
I hope he is correct. 

The Interior Department has been doing the same thing by 
rules and regulations, and we thought we might emphasize it a 
little by inserting this provision in this appropriation and place 
a limit on the amount that could be so expended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In how many instances has the Govern- 
ment arranged for truant officers in the Indian school service? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know how they do it in other 
States, or what encouragement they give to going out and hunt- 
ing up these Indian children, and see that they attend school. 
But certainly if an appropriation is made such as this to pay 
the tuition of the Indian children attending the day schools then 
they ought to be encouraged to attend, not only should the chil- 
dren be urged but their parents urged to see that they attend 
school and get the benefit of this appropriation. 

There is another item of $10,000 but it does not increase the 
appropriation. It provides for special Indian day schools in 
districts in Indian localities where there are no day schools 
available. In other words, these special Indian schools may be 
maintained out of this fund and $10,000 expended for that pur- 
pose, but it does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, although I am not certain 
that the amendment is not subject to a point of order by pro- 
viding for truant officers not now provided by law, I do not in- 
tend to press my reservation of the point of order. In view of 
the fact that we already have truant officers as an established 
activity connected with public schools in various cities, I will 
not insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For aid of the public schools in Uintah and Duchesne County school 
districts, Utah, $6,000, to be paid from tribal funds of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians, and to be expended under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 
That Indian children shall at all times be admitted to such schools on 
an entire equality with white children. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, 
following amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Page 51, line 18, by adding 
after the word “children” a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Concho, Okla,: For the construction of a shop building, $12,000; 
employees’ cottages, $4,500; barn and implement shed, $3,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane at this place in the bill, 
The Concho School, as I understand, is cared for in the item 
on page 38, the maintenance; the school buildings are provided 
for on page 40: 

For lease, purchase, repair, and improvement in school buildings, 
including the purchase of necessary lands, and the, installation, repair, 
and improvement of heating, lighting, power, and sewerage and water 
system in connection therewith. 


And so forth. If the gentleman succeeded in getting his 
amendment, he might imperil any other expenditure now pro- 
vided for in the pages to which I have just referred, In the 
part of the bill now before us, the preceding paragraph had to 
do with aid of publie schools, schools now maintained by the 
Government, schools maintained by the authorities of the State 
of Utah, in which we simply make contribution, but have nothing 
to do with their management. The Concho School is purely 
an Indian school, administered and maintained by the Federal 
Government. This amendment would have been in order on 
page 40. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Ves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


I ask my distinguished friend 


from Michigan whether he is willing to return to page 38 to 
permit me to offer my amendment at that page? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to accommo- 
date the gentleman, but he has been here with us all afternoon 
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and there is so much business before this session of Congress 
that I think we ought to be proceeding with our bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asks the gentleman from Michi- 
gan what effect he believes there may be in the words on page 
38, line 7: 

For the support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise 
provided for. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, that would have to do with 
the wisdom of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, but not with the parliamentary situation. On page 
40 is an item that is more particularly in line. As I heard the 
amendment read, it proposes some improvements. It is not for 
the support of a school, but for improvements, That item is 
on page 40, and there it provides for purchase and improvement 
of school buildings. That was the subject up when we had 
page 40 under consideration—for the specific improvements of 
such plants as that of Concho, We have passed that and are 
now on page 51, and are taking up other items, not that kind 
of gratuity school building. For instance, on page 50 is the 
item for the education of the Osage children. That manifestly 
could not be included on pages 38 or 40. The next item is for 
the aid of the schools of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and so 
forth, Nations of Oklahoma, the matter of the payment of tui- 
tion to maintain public schools of the State of Oklahoma. 
Next comes the item for schools among the Sioux Indians, 
That is a treaty item made in pursuance of a treaty referred to. 

Then comes the aid of the public schools in certain districts 
of Utah, a contribution from the Federal Government to main- 
tain the public schools of the State of Utah in order that Indian 
children may be there received. It is an entirely different 
proposition from that the gentleman now offers. While the 
gentleman’s amendment would have been germane and in order 
if offered to the item beginning on page 40, I insist that it is 
not in order at this place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me 
that under the Snyder Act Congress can appropriate for these 
little Indian schools if it wishes to do so, and, after the chair- 
man has ruled, I should like to talk about the merits of this 
amendment, because I believe that Congress wants to take care 
of Indian children in these schools; and the committee has 
failed utterly to do this in the pending bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman desires, I will withhold 
the point of order for three minutes or such a matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is very kind of the gentle- 
man; but, first, may I suggest that the Chair rule on the 
gentleman’s point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Beginning on 
page 88 in line 7 and concluding at page 51, line 18, the point at 
which the amendment is offered, we find a large number of 
paragraphs all relating to the education of Indians. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan has called attention to one of these para- 
graphs on page 40, beginning at line 15, which reads as follows: 


For lease, purchase, repair, and improvement of school buildings. 
including the purchase of necessary lands and the installation, repair, 
and improvement of heating, lighting, power, and sewerage and water 
systems in connection therewith, $300,000; for construction of physical 
improvements, $485,000, and the unexpended balance for new construc- 
tion at any school or institution contained in the act of March 4, 1929 
(45 Stat., p. 1574), is hereby made ayailable for construction of physical 
improvements until June 30, 1931; in all, $785,000. 


Then there is a proviso limiting the amount that may be 
expended in particular instances. 

The next paragraph relates to the purchase of furniture, 
school, shop, and other equipment for Indian day and reserva- 
tion and nonreseryation boarding schools. Then comes long 
series of paragraphs under the heading: “ For support and edu- 
cation of Indian pupils” at certain boarding schools in not to 
exceed stated amounts and for various objects. 

That list covers several pages until we reach page 49, line 12, 
where the total amount is recapitulated, and then follow several 
other paragraphs, one relating to the withdrawal from the 
Treasury of $38,000 for the payment of tuition for Chippewa 
Indian children in the public schools of Minnesota, and another 
paragraph relating to a treaty with the Chippewas of the Mis- 
sissippi in Minnesota, another paragraph for the education of 
the Osage children, and then a paragraph for aid to the com- 
mon schools of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Seminole Nations in Oklahoma. 

It seems to the Chair that by the time the point is reached 
where this amendment is offered the classification of the legisla- 
tion has been very nearly lost sight of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the Chair 
for a moment there? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Chair has not observed the bill closely 
enough. The committee has taken a great deal of care to prop- 
erly classify items. I know of no way the committee could 
classify more carefully. We first proceed with the general edu- 
cation items for day schools on the reservations. First there 
is the maintenance; next care of school buildings; and then we 
proceed for a number of pages to take care of boarding schools 


that are not on the reservations. Then over at the last are- 


brought in those items that could not be taken care of in the 
preceding items, the item, for instance, of the Osage children. 
That is not out of the Treasury of the United States; it is out 
of the Osage funds. The item immediately before us, while 
it is out of the Treasury of the United States—and I want to 
emphasize this to the Chair—is not for the maintenance of 
schools by the Federal Government but is its contribution to the 
maintenance of schools that are conducted by the State of Utah 
or subdivisions thereof. The bill is very carefully arranged, but 
if amendments like this can prevail, and we can have on page 40 
an item for boarding schools on Indian reservations and for 


their building and repair and expansion of plants, and then 10 


pages later one particular reservation boarding school have its 
plant provided for, Members of this House will not know where 
to look to find the things they are interested in. 

That is the reason for the parliamentary rule, and that is 
the reason why it ought not to be in order for this amendment 
to be inserted over here in connection with items for the pay- 
ment of tuition or appropriations from tribal funds or appro- 
priations to carry on State and county schools where Indians 
attend. There is a place for it. That is on page 40, relating 
to reservation Indian hoarding schools provided for out of the 
Treasury of the United States, where their physical needs are 
set forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the paragraph on page 51, line 6: 


For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools among 
the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repair of school buildings, 
in accordance with the provisions of a certain agreement or treaty. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. That is a paragraph directly 
earrying into effect a distinct treaty of the United States, and 
hence it is so stated, and hence it has to be in a separate para- 
graph. If it were not for that fact, then that language would 
be found on page 40. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that our committee has been very 
careful in the framing of this bill. We wanted to frame this 
bill in the proper logical order, in order that Members could 
find the items. But if you start out and put in amendments 
helter-skelter through the bill, then the careful work of our 
committee for some eight or nine years will be overturned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to look at the act 
of March 4, 1929. This bill appropriates the unexpended bal- 
ance of that act for new construction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is this same paragraph in the appro- 
priation bill for the current year. I will be glad to show it to 
the Chair if he desires it. This is in the identical language, 
except that the particular improvements provided for are 
different. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not see how the rule of germaneness as 
to the place in the bill means anything if this is to be held 
germane at this place. We have a paragraph running over two 
pages that provides for exactly the same thing, exactly what 
the gentleman from Oklahoma asks for his school. He then 
comes in, 10 pages later in the bill, and wants to provide sep- 
arately for his school, offering it after a paragraph of abso- 
lutely different character. The Uintah item is not for a school 
maintained by the Federal Government but a school main- 
tained by the State of Utah. It seems to me the point of order 
would have to be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very greatly impressed with 
the earnest argument of the gentleman from Michigan as to the 
necessity of order and procedure in the consideration of a bill, 
and, of course, has no purpose to consider lightly the determina- 
tion of an important point of order. 

Since the debate began the Chair has considered all the vari- 
ous paragraphs and finds that they are not as indiscriminate as 
they appear to be. It is true, as the gentleman from Michigan 
states, that the paragraph beginning on line 16 on page 40 was 
doubtless intended to be exclusive in the matter of constructing 
and repairing buildings at certain schools and like institutions, 
including the purchase of land and the installation of apparatus 
and equipment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would be exclusive as to schools of a 
certain class, reservation, day or boarding school maintained 
out of Federal funds. 
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The CHAIRMAN. What kind of school is this? The Chair 
will have to rely upon information outside the record, 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a reservation boarding school main- 
tained out of the Federal funds, 

The CHAIRMAN. On that statement the Chair feels con- 
strained to sustain the point of order. In addition, the amend- 
ment is clearly not germane to the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding it, even though it relates to the general subject matter 
of the education of Indians. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma desire 
to speak on the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. I wish to proceed for five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, I regret very 
much that I am precluded under the rule from presenting an 
item at this place for the Concho Indian School in Oklahoma. 
Of course, I understand, as all of you gentlemen understand, 


that any amendments offered to increase this appropriation is 


subject to a point of order, but I am surprised that the chairman 
of this committee would resort to a technicality to preclude me 
from presenting the needs of this school to members of this com- 
mittee. Now, that I am precluded from offering the amendment 
from the floor I give notice that in the near future I propose to 
introduce a special bill to take care of some of the urgent needs 
of the Concho Indian School. 

Permit me to say in this connection that up to date I have 
not been able to get anything for that particular school from the 
gentleman's committee, so far as any improvements are con- 
cerned. I am not complaining. But this committee is entitled 
to the facts, and as the gentleman does not seem to know about 
our needs at Concho I am glad to give him, the Congress, and 
the country the information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman ever brought the needs 
of that institution to the attention of the committee except in 
conversation with me this morning? The committee has never 
had any information as to the needs of that institution from the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I brought to the attention of members of his com- 
mittee the needs of Concho during the hearing; that I placed 
in the hands of a member of the committee this information as 
the urgent needs of the school, but was told that it would be 
impossible for me to get my items in the bill. Answering the 
gentleman's reference to my conversation with him this morning, 
I must say that I had no conversation with the chairman con- 
cerning this or any other matter to-day. If it were not for the 
fear of seeming a bit sarcastic I would suggest that if the gen- 
tleman’s memory does not serve him any better with reference 
to the many other pleas I have made for this and other Indian 
schools in my district than it does concerning the last discus- 
sion I had with him his memory needs to be whetted up con- 


siderably. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Did not the gentleman discuss it with me 
yesterday? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, the gentleman's 
memory is improving. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Things are going along pretty fast, and I 
have not been able to remember the exact hour of a conversation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I accept the explanation, and 
will say to him and the committee that more than two years 
ago the Indian agencies at Red Moon cantonment and Concho 
were combined under one supervision at Concho, Okla. The 
little school at Concho has a capacity of 200 pupils. 

This school now has, so I am advised, 237 pupils actually 
attending. The situation is very serious at Concho. The 
school is overcrowded. Two years ago we went before the 
committee and asked for additional buildings. I believe at 
that time the distinguished chairman suggested that a repre- 
sentative of the Indian Bureau visit the school and indicated 
that Concho might have something in the way of improve- 
ments after the report of the representative of the Indian 
Bureau had been received. Later a representative of the 
Indian Office visited Concho, and 1 would like this committee 
to know some of the things that were recommended. Dr. 
W. S. Stevens, whom some of you know, an outstanding phy- 
sician, and who has rendered splendid service for the Indians 
as well as the Interior Department for many years, visited 
that school, and after a very careful inspection trip a recom- 
mendation of $60,000 was made, but of that $60,000 Concho 
got nothing—not a penny—from your committee But after 
introducing a special bill we were finally able to get $21,000 for 
sleeping porches and other much needed improvement. 


Oh, yes; 
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After we were turned down by the committee two years ago 
and not given a dime for construction of new buildings, and I 
was forced to come here with a special bill for such purpose, 
might I not remind the committee that the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan protested very loudly against 
such bills and insisted that they come in a regular way. Having 
that in mind, I offered from the floor a few moments ago my 
amendment and the gentleman was quick to raise his usual point 
of order. 

That is how charitable the gentleman has been with reference 
to our school at Concho. After a representative of the Indian 
Bureau visited Concho it was urged that an addition to the girls’ 
dormitory be added at a cost of $16,000; that $1,600 be appro- 
priated to take care of a cracked wall and repair the buildings; 
that an addition to the boys’ dormitory be added at a cost of 
$4,000; that an auditorium be constructed to cost $26,000; that 
an increased water supply be had at a cost of $2,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks nani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It was further recommended 
that a hay barn be built at a cost of $1,000; that an implement 
shed be built at a cost of $1,500; that an ice plant and refriger- 
ator system be built at a cost of $3,000; that playground equip- 
ment be secured at a cost of $400; that duplex cottages for 
employees and their families be constructed at a cost of $4,500, 
Not a penny of that was given by the committee in the last 
Congress until we came in with special bills authorizing appro- 
priation for a small part of this program. And, mind you, that 
request Was made two years ago, not by me but by a representa- 
tive of the Interior Department. So I have no apology to offer 
for the fight I have made and shall continue to make for this 
and other Indian schools in Oklahoma. 

Since the distinguished gentleman from Michigan seems to be 
laboring under the impression that these items, or some of 
them, may not be desirable, may I add further that only this 
week in talking to a representative of the bureau at Wash- 
ington, who has been in the office a great many years and who, 
I am certain, speaks with some authority, I was assured that 
these items were the most urgently needed, and I do not hesitate 
to say I have the indorsement of the Interior Department in 
offering these amendments. 

The amendment as offered, of course, does not begin to take 
care of the needs of the school, nor those that have been 
recommended by a representative of the Indian Bureau after an 
inspection trip more than two years ago, but it would, if the 
chairman of the committee this afternoon did not feel so techni- 
cally inclined and had not raised the point of order against my 
amendment, been of invaluable assistance in helping to provide 
relief for this Indian school. 

I give notice now that I shall again introduce a special bill 
to care for the urgent needs of this and possibly other Indian 
schools and I trust they may be given your most earnest and 
careful consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentleman 
seems to feel disappointed because I have had to perform my 
responsibilities in the way I see them. The gentleman's address 
would lead the committee to feel that our committee, charged 
with the responsibility of the Interior Department bill, was a 
very hostile committee; was a very niggardly committee when 
it comes to the Indians of Oklahoma and elsewhere. Why? 
Because we have not been willing to accept his amendment. 
But let me call his attention to the fact that when this subcom- 
mittee commenced considering the Interior Department bill sev- 
eral years ago the appropriations were less than $12,000,000, 
while in this bill they are $19,000,000 and over out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Does that look like this committee 
was niggardly? No. I will say to this House that I do not 
propose to recommend to the House or to accept blindly on 
this floor any amendment fo spend money out of the Treasury 
of the United States just because some Member asks for it, 
some expenditure that I do not understand or know whether it 
is wise and judicious. 

I am surprised at the statement of the gentleman that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs suggested that he present this par- 
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ticular matter, because the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
me to-day made a statement that would cause me to believe 
there was a serious misunderstanding somewhere, because he 
said to me that he was advising all Members that items which 
had not come to us through the Budget he was not asking 
Congress to recommend. That is the statement the commis- 
sioner made to me to-day, and I do not understand he is 
indorsing the amendment offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Now, we have to defend the Treasury of the United States 
here. It would be very easy and we would be the most popular 
fellows in the House if we were to accept every amendment 
that is going to cost money, but we can not do it because the 
sum total has to be paid by the taxpayers. Any amendment 
that comes from any Member of the House which we under- 
stand and know about, if we think it is wise, we do not hesitate 
to recommend. We have had no opportunity to study the 
amendment offered by the gentleman and it has not been 
approved by the department, so far as we know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The distinguished chairman 
heard me read a list of the recommendations that have been 
on file for more than two years. Does the gentleman say his 
committee has given this particular school one item for con- 
struction of buildings? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know anything about it; that is 
just the trouble; I do not know anything about this proposed 
item. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I ask how many years 
is it going to take before the gentleman finds out about some 
of these needy little schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman sits in his office during 
all the time our committee is holding hearings and never comes 
to us and asks a hearing—we granted a hearing to every Mem- 
ber of the House who asked for one, but the gentleman from 
Oklahoma did not ask for a hearing—if he sits on the floor 
when the item is read where his amendment belongs and does 
not offer it until 10 pages afterwards, I fear the millenium will 
be here before we properly understand the needs of the Concho 
school, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


- CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


For conservation of health among Indians (except at boarding schools 
supported from specific appropriations, other than those named herein), 
including equipment, materials, and supplies; repairs and improvements 
to buildings and plants; compensation and traveling expenses of officers 
and employees and renting of quarters for them when necessary; trans- 
portation of patients and attendants to and from hospitals and sana- 
toria; returning to their former homes and interring the remains of 
deceased patients; and not exceeding $1,000 for circulars and pamphlets 
for use in preventing and suppressing trachoma and other contagious 
and infectious diseases, $3,105,000, and in addition thereto the appro- 
priation of $65,000 for the construction of the Oraibi Sanatorium, 
Ariz., contained in the Interior Department appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1930, is reappropriated and made available, including not to 
exceed the sum of $2,040,000 for the following-named hospitals and 
sanatoria : 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment and ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order 
for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Scharm of Wisconsin: On page 52, in 
line 7, strike out “ $3,105,000 " and insert “ $3,200,000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think I will not object. We have made pretty good progress on 
the bill, and notwithstanding my statement made earlier in the 
afternoon that I would have to object to such requests, I will not 
object at this time. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, I also reserve the right 
to object. I would like to ask what the gentleman is going to 
talk about. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am going to talk about con- 
servation of health and infectious diseases considered from a 
number of angles. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yesterday the gentleman asked for time 
to discuss certain features of law enforcement in South Carolina, 
and if that is his intention now- 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is my intention to discuss 
those particular features from the standpoint of conservation of 
health and with respect to infectious diseases applicable to the 
Indians and all the other people of America, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I object. I have no 
objection to the gentleman speaking in order, but if he is going 
to perform on that line, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Caroling 
objects. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am objecting to his speaking out of 
order and not to his speaking. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss 
infectious diseases and conservation of health with particular 
reference to conditions as they exist in four States of the Union 
and the District of Columbia to-day. 

My amendment refers to the appropriation for preventing 
and suppressing infectious diseases contained in a paragraph of 
the pending bill, which relates to the conservation of the health 
of the Indians. 

Since prohibition is an infectious disease which is detrimental 
to the Indians as well as the rest of the American people, I 
shall be able to meet the parliamentary situation and proceed 
in order by making a few additions to the remarks which I 
intended to deliver. 

Mr. Chairman, President Hoover was absolutely correct when 
he stated in his message to Congress that the law-enforcement 
conditions in Washington are much better than in many other 
cities, Citizens of Ameriea reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and excerpts from Washington newspapers incorporated therein 
may reach a conclusion that the Nation’s Capital is a cesspool 
of crime and unsafe for them and their loved ones to visit, 
including the Indians. 

I have been assembling official data and statistics obtained 
from every State in the Union, which I expect in the near future 
to present to the Congress and the American people indicating 
almost unbelievable and unwholesome conditions existing at 
the present time, clearly showing that the sumptuary prohibi- 
tion laws have failed from a temperance standpoint and have 
caused an increase in the intemperate use of alcoholic beverages 
and liquors by our citizens, including the Indians. [Laughter.] 

Statesmen in the national legislative body would be rendering 
better service to the country if they would cease their crusad- 
ing for the Anti-Saloon League policies and spend a portion of 
their time which they devote to attacking the Nation’s Capital 
in considering the effects of prohibition generally throughout the 
country, and particularly in their own States and States con- 
taining Indian reservations. [Applause.] 

At this point may I suggest to the people of the Nation that 
the District of Columbia, the seat of their Government, is much 
freer from crime than many other cities throughout America? 
The population estimated by the Bureau of the Census for At- 
lanta, Ga., on July 1, 1928, is 255,100. The police department 
statisties from Atlanta, Ga., show 678 drunken vehicle drivers 
arrested during the year 1928. The population estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census for Omaha, Nebr., on July 1, 1928, is 
222.800. The police department statistics from Omaha, Nebr., 
show 425 drunken vehicle drivers arrested during the year 1928. 
The population estimated by the Bureau of the Census for 
Charleston, S. C., on July 1, 1928, is 75,900. The police depart- 
ment statistics from Charleston, S. C., show 142 drunken vehicle 
drivers arrested during the year 1928. The population esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census for the District of Columbia 
on July 1, 1928, is 552,000. The police department statistics 
from the District of Columbia show 415 drunken vehicle drivers 
arrested during the year 1928. 

The following table shows the extraordinary increase in drunk 
arrests under prohibition in Atlanta, Ga., Omaha, Nebr., Charles- 
ton, S. C., and the District of Columbia: 
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In the face of these facts the dry crusaders continue to tell 
the American people in legislative halls and other places that 
the Federal prohibition laws result in temperance. 

Surely the life of an American citizen, be he an Indian or 
not, traversing the highways of the Capital City is in less 
danger of being snuffed out by an intoxicated automobile driver 
than it would be in Atlanta, Omaha, or Charleston. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Prohibition 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, also indicates that 
the people of our dry southern Democratie States do not drink 
as dry as their statesmen orate and vote. South Carolina had a 
population of 1,864,000 people, including Indians, as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census, as of July 1, 1928, and according to 
the report of the United States Commissioner of Prohibition 
there were 782 distilleries and 155 stills confiscated in that 
State during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. This report 
further shows that Federal prohibition agents made 737 arrests 
in South Carolina during the said year for violation of the 
prohibition laws. An Associated Press report from Columbia, 
S. C., dated November 12, reads as follows: 


The South Carolina Supreme Court is considering a case in which a 
jury drank up the evidence against a man charged with violation of 
the prohibition laws. The question is whether the jury could right- 
fully return a verdict of guilty of possession of intoxicating liquors. 
A jury in a lower court convicted George Buckhalter of possessing 
intoxicating liquors after it had spent three hours in deliberation and 
consumed 47 bottles of home-brew which was allegedly his. 


If a District of Columbia grand jury had been guilty of this 
reprehensible conduct, dozens of pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record would be filled with newspaper articles, costing taxpay- 
ers many thousands of dollars. I would suggest that the dry 
erusaders turn their oratorical guns from the District of Colum- 
bia to the State of South Carolina, and request such State to 
make it a felony with penalties not less than the Jones law pen- 
alties in the case of jurors who hijack and consume the eyi- 
dence brought before them in prohibition cases. 

It also seems that prohibition in another dry State needs the 
attention of the dry-crusaders. An Associated Press release 
from Bend, Oreg., dated December 7, reads as follows: 


It may be all right for a juror to sample the evidence when he is 
deliberating on a liquor case in Judge T. E. J. Duffy's court, but when 
half the forbidden juice disappears overnight while in the possession 
of the jury the judge becomes apprehensive. 

Judge Duffy yesterday ordered District Attorney Ross Farham to pre- 
pare a contempt citation against an unnamed juror, who sat in the case 
of Mrs. Lulu Cline, charged with violation of the probibition laws, and 
declared a mistrial. 

Court attachés said a gallon jug was full of evidence when the jury 
retired to deliberate Thursday night, but that it was only half full 
when returned to court yesterday morning. They also asserted that 
one of the jurors had attacked W. P. Vandevert, 75-year-old court bailiff, 
when the latter refused to obtain a bed for him. 


The report of the United States Commissioner of Prohibition, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, also indicates that the 
citizens of Georgia drank something else besides Coca Cola. 
The Bureau of the Census population estimate for the State of 
Georgia, as of July 1, 1928, is 3,203,000. There were 2,702 dis- 
tilleries and 1,934 stills confiscated during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, by Federal prohibition agents, who made 2,508 
arrests during said year for violation of the prohibition laws 
in the State of Georgia. 

The population estimated by the Bureau of the Census for the 
State of Nebraska, as of July 1, 1928, is 1,408,000, There were 
no distilleries and 209 stills confiscated during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, by Federal prohibition agents, who made 
503 arrests during said year for violation of the prohibition 
laws in the State of Nebraska. 

The population estimated by the Bureau of the Census for the 
District of Columbia, as of July 1, 1928, is 552,000. There were 
27 distilleries and 42 stills confiscated during the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, by Federal prohibition agents, who made 342 
arrests during said year for violation of the prohibition laws in 
the District of Columbia. 

Do not forget that these seizures and arrests in the report of 
the United States Commissioner of Prohibition do not include 
those made by State and local law-enforcement officers. 

The country is viewing with alarm the increase in crime and 
disrespect of law, and I feel confident that the Crime Commis- 
sion appointed by President Hoover, after a careful survey 
and study of the existing conditions will almost unanimously 
reach a conclusion that the existing sumptuary prohibition laws 
are responsible for the general law violation and disrespect of 
law throughout the Nation, and recommend a liberalization of 
the prohibition laws as a solution of their problem. [Applause.] 
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Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. May I suggest that the gentleman obtain unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to deliver that speech to them? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If it were possible under the 
parliamentary situation, I believe it would be a good thing, I 
think the taxpayers might be saved a great deal of money be- 
cause in this Congress the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp has become a 
file for Washington newspapers. We pick up the Recorp day 
after day and find 10 or 12 pages of Washington newspaper 
articles incorporated at a considerable expense to the American 
taxpayers. If a jury in the District of Columbia had bi- 
jacked and consumed home-brew evidence, as the jury did in 
Charleston, S. C., there would have been about 140 pages from 
the Washington newspapers incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at an expense of thousands of dollars to the American 
people. 

Mr. STEVENSON and Mr. BUTLER rose, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman tell me how many 
Indians were on that jury that drank up the liquor? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. My time has about expired or 
I would go into that case a little further. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. * 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For purchase of a village site for the Kootenai Indians, near Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, and the construction of homes, tanning house, sewer and 
water systems, and the purchase of furniture, furnishings, and other 
supplies and equipment for said Indians, $27,000, to be immediately 
available. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read, I wish to inquire of the chairman 
of the committee whether it is customary to provide for the 
character of the homes that the Indian Service is to construct 
for these Indians—designate the character of the industry that 
the Indians are to pursue in this proposed village site. I do 
not recall in my former experience any similar provision being 
made for the purchase of village sites or to provide for the char- 
acter of industry that the Indians shall follow. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the past I guess you can find almost all 
kinds of precedents. We have been buying land for some 
Indians annually; we have been doing it in Mississippi and 
California; and a year or two ago we made a substantial 
appropriation for the Coushatta Indians in Texas. That was 
for the purpose of providing homes, 

In this case it is rather different, and so they are providing 
for the houses as well. It happened that these Indians have 
allotments along the Kootenai River in Boundary County, Idaho, 
which overflows annually, thereby inundating their lands for 
the greater portion of the crop season, and thus rendering them 
valueless for agricultural purposes except as to wild hay. 

For the reasons above stated, the Indians do not live on their 
allotment but have congregated in a village of old shacks and 
live in filthy and insanitary conditions, which bring about 
tuberculosis and other diseases. The reclamation of their allot- 
ment will make the land available for farming purposes, but 
as they have become accustomed to village life it is not likely 
that they will be disposed to take up their residence thereon 
but will prefer to remain in the village. I am reading from the 
hearings from the statement of Mr. Dodd. 

Under the circumstances therefore it is deemed advisable to 
provide them with new houses of a modest type to replace the 
present crude and insanitary structures, including water and 
sewer systems, furniture and furnishings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far the gentleman has made out a good 
ease but he has not touched on the establishment of.a tannery. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am coming to that. 

Some of the Indians have become good tanners and earn 
considerable money in this way, but there is no suitable place 
for them to do the work and accordingly it is thought proper to 
rent a small house for this purpose. It will also be necessary 
to purchase land for the village site. 

Now, the estimated expenditures for the above purposes is as 
follows: 


Houses ‘(eighteen 3-room) 2 + $21, 600 
Sewer: aud water een. ee 2, 000 
Furniture and furnishings . 4«ł44„„rj 1, 000 
Bide tet Tie ones a eee — mere 500 
vilare atenn a ee Oe Sie Se 500 
Miscellaneous „TTT 1. 400 

bo Sil ie le ery ain SSS SRA ZZZ 27, 000 
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Now, let me say that I sympathize with the frame of mind 
that brought the inquiry of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
There seems always to be a question as to how far we are justi- 
fied in going in providing for these Indians. But it is much 
better to help the Indians to help themselves than it is to give 
them money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the position of the committee just enunciated by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. I think it is far 
better for the welfare of the Indians to provide homes and give 
them implements, as we have been doing these many, many 
years, to keep them housed and occupied, rather than voting 
allotments and allowing them to go to the villages and use up 
the money in buying moonshine. The temptation to-day is 
much greater of course than in the old days of regulation. 
They are burning themselves up to-day with the unregulated 
prohibition control. However, I am not in sympathy with the 
project of any committee of this House trying to establish an 
industry, to compel Indians to work, when it is proverbial that 
the Indian will not work. Of course, $500 for a tanning in- 
dustry out there in the Kootenai is too insignificant to delay 
the committee further. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wisconsin: Lac du Flambeau, $1,200; Keshena, $57,000, including 
not to exceed $7,000 for two employees’ cottages and $5,000 for monthly 
allowances, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe, to such old and indigent members of the Menomi- 
nee Tribe as it is impracticable to place in the home for old and 
indigent Menominee Indians, and who reside with relatives or friends; 
in all, $58,200, 


Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Hutt of Wisconsin: Page 61, line 16, 
after the figures “ $58,200," insert “For the relief of old and indigent 
Winnebago Indians in Wisconsin, and employment of visiting nurses out 
of the Tomah Indian School, $10,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
against the amendment. I am not familiar with it. I think I 
shall not make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, permit me briefly to 
explain the purpose of this amendment. The Winnebago Tribe 
of Indians in Wisconsin has practically no connection with the 
Government bureau, except through the Tomah Indian School. 
There are several hundred of those Winnebago Indians living 
in the eastern part of my home county, in a sparsely settled 
district, about 40 miles from the Tomah Indian School. Many 
of them are without means of subsistence, except what they 
obtain through charitable sources and from the towns in which 
they are located. Many of them are in need and destitute. 
At a meeting of the House and Senate committees investigating 
Indian affairs in Wisconsin last July, it was testified by the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Board of Health that of all the 
Indians in Wisconsin those most destitute were the Winnebago 
people in Jackson, Monroe, and Clarke County, and that the sani- 
tary conditions under which they live are the most deplorable. 

We have gone to the Indian Bureau many times in the last 
20 years in an endeavor to have something done for these un- 
fortunate Indians, but have not been able to obtain any relief. 
Their condition continues. I am asking in this amendment a 
small sum to relieve the condition among the elderly Indians of 
the tribe, some of them 80 years old and one man actually 96 
years old, subsisting absolutely on the charity of other Indians 
and the white people and the small means the sparsely settled 
towns are able to contribute. 

The other part of the amendment provides for visiting nurses 
for the reason that they are a long way from the Tomah Indian 
School. They are utterly without medical aid, except such as 
may be given them by the physicians in my home city. Those 
physicians have very generously gone out and provided aid for 
some of the destitute Indians, but every time they put in a 
bill for services, every time they ask the Indian Office or the 
school at Tomah for remuneration, the request is sent back with 
the statement that there are no funds for that purpose. We 
have a deplorable situation there which needs instant attention. 

I would like to see this amendment adopted. If we can get 
a visiting nurse to go out among these Indians, they will not 
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only aid some of the older Indians, but it will result in the 
discovery of many cases of tuberculosis, and other diseases, 
which on account of the inability of the county authorities to 
get into touch with such families frequently are left without 
attention until the sick are past all hope. Then they are sent 
to some sanitarium somewhere, and after a few months they 
are brought back in a box. I hope the committee will give 
consideration, from a humanitarian standpoint, to this smail 
appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of the 
amendment and I hope it will not be adopted, but I am very 
glad that the amendment has been offered because the Winne- 
bago situation should have some further consideration in Wis- 
consin as well as here. This bill carries an appropriation of 
$65,000 for a new hospital at Tomah to serve these Indians, 
The bill carries a large health item which includes the employ- 
ment of visiting nurses, and there is authority for the Indian 
Office to make arrangements for the care of those Winnebago 
Indians, particularly in so far as they are charges on the Fed- 
eral Government or wards of the Nation, Therefore, I urge 
that the amendment should not be adopted. In no other case 
in the United States do we provide and require them to hire 
one of the visiting nurses to attend certain Indians. We give 
a substantial sum of money and let the Health Service and the 
Indian Bureau use it where it is needed. I call this to the 
attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I hope some- 
what to the attention of Wisconsin itself. Wisconsin prides 
itself pretty much on its attitude toward the Indian and its 
desire to see the Indian cared for properly. Still these Winne- 
bago Indians of Wisconsin are destitute although they own little 
farms up there. They were given deeds to these farms with a 
provision that title to this land could not be alienated except 
with the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. The intent 
was to protect those Indians, needy as they were, in the owner- 
ship of these small tracts of land. What happened? Certain 
counties in which these helpless Indians live want the Treasury 
of the United States to provide schools for them, as we do at 
Tomah, and provide a hospital for them as we do at Tomah, 
and now it is proposed that we provide nurses to go out among 
them. 

Those counties, notwithstanding that provision in their deeds— 
and it applies to these destitute Indians—propose to take a part 
of the proceeds of their toil on these little farms in the shape of 
taxes payable to their counties, and now they expect their 
children to go to the Federal schools and get Federal education 
and medical treatment. I took the matter up with the late Mr. 
Compton, superintendent at Tomah, Wis., before his death, and 
I took it up with the acting superintendent, and in the hearings 
this year on this bill I brought it to the attention of the Indian 
Office, in order that they might make a start and endeavor to 
protect those Indians from that taxation. The policy of the 
Government everywhere, except in one or two scattered in- 
stances, has been not to tax the lands of Indians who are in 
need or who are wards of the Government. 

They are trying to do this in Iowa in a couple of townships 
and they are trying to tax these Indians in Wisconsin. I hope 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will bring this matter to the 
attention of those counties where those Indians live and see 
that they are no longer pestered with demand for taxes. In 
some cases they are likely to lose their land. 

There was a case in court—I have not in mind the title of the 
case—where the district court held that they did have the right 
to tax these Indian lands. I do not know whether that is a 
final determination or not. But I am giad that the gentleman 
called attention to this, so that I can call the attention of the 
House to the disposition of some counties in the State of Wis- 
consin to tax lands which these Indians are not able to sell 
without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. Can they 
collect such a tax by seizing the land? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the leave granted to extend my 
remarks I insert the following from a letter to me by Mr. 
Courtright, auditor in charge of the school. I regret that I 
have not at hand the entire letter or a more full statement 
of the situation with reference to those Indians: 


About 15 years ago the Government discontinued the annual or an- 
nuity payments to the Wisconsin Winnebago Indians and the tribal 
fund was prorated among those found to be living on December 31, 
1913. Each share amounted to $418.77 or $418.78. 

The shares due various Indians in the principal of the tribal fund 
were withdrawn from the United States Treasury and placed to the 
credit of individual Indians in local bonded banks. This enabled many 
Indian families to purchase land in this State, deed to which in most 
if not all cases contained a clause that the land so purchased was not 
to be alienated, encumbered, etc., without the consent of and approval 
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by the Secretary of the Interior. The Indians were advised by different 
superintendents that land purchased for them in the above manner was 
not taxable. Many of the counties here in Wisconsin do not tax 
Indian land if deed contains restrictive clause, but two counties in 
particular, Monroe and Juneau, are taxing land of this class, 


Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for not exceeding 10 minutes in reply to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I wish the chairman 
of this committee had a full understanding as to the taxation 
of Indian lands in Wisconsin and I wish he had a full under- 
standing as to the condition of the Winnebago Tribe. I admit 
that one county in Wisconsin, and possibly two, have taxed 
Indian lands. But for the action of the Indian Bureau and the 
Federal authorities in defining the status of the Wisconsin In- 
dians, the question would never have been raised. It was only 
after the Federal authorities had tried to put them off onto 
Wisconsin as full-fledged citizens that the question was raised 
as to whether or not they would be required to pay taxes. The 
matter went into a Federal court—not a State court—and it was 
there held that they were taxable. So far as my own county 
is concerned, they have levied no tax on Indian lands, My 
county this year has thousands of acres of that kind of land 
coming onto the delinquent-tax roll. It is land of the poorest 
possible quality. 

Forty years ago certain Government officials went out there 
and induced those Indians to accept allotments of 40 acres of 
that sandy land, and that is the kind of land they are supposed 
to live on. A white man can not make a living on that kind of 
land, and the Government, instead of providing anything for 
them in the shape of farm machinery or seed, put those Indians 
on that sandy land with the expectation that they would become 
farmers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman admits, then, that one or 
more eounties in Wisconsin do attempt to tax those Indians, 
destitute as he describes them? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Not these Indians for whom I am 
asking for aid at this time. 

They live in sparsely settled townships. Those townships 
have had large areas of land returned with delinquent taxes and 
though they have been as liberal as their circumstances would 
permit, the towns are unable to take care of all the destitute 
Indians. No matter how much Congress has given in the past 
for the relief of destitute Indians, no matter what you say about 
the disposition of the Indian Bureau, the fact remains that for 
40 years or more these Indians have been living there in a 
terrible condition which, if it had obtained in Armenia, would 
have resulted in prompt assistance being given. Yet we have 
obtained no assistance for this unfortunate tribe of Win- 
nebagoes, 

There is an appropriation provided in this bill of $10,000 
to bring a delegation of Indians to the National Capital—a 
delegation of Osage Indians. I know nothing about the Osage 
Indians at all, but if it is a good policy and good business to 
appropriate $10,000 to bring a delegation of Osage Indians to 
the National Capital, it is surely expedient and good business 
to appropriate $10,000 for the relief of the Winnebago Indians 
in Wisconsin. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That Osage item is not out of the Federal 
Treasury. It is out of their own funds: 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. If you had given the Winnebago 
Indians what should have been granted them in times past you 
would not have to relieve them now. 

A century ago Congress gaye to the Winnebagoes all the lands 
in Wisconsin east of the Fox River and south of the Wisconsin 
River, and that now comprised in eight counties in northern 
Illinois. Afterwards, the Government swapped them out of 
that and gave them land which now comprises five counties 
in Iowa. They were swapped out of that and they have been 
swapped and traded down to a few acres of sand. It is impos- 
sible now for them to make a livelihood there, and it would be 
impossible for a white man to make a living on lands of that 
kind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Michigan re- 
served a point of order on the amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hutu of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 6, noes 17. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For the current fiscal year, money may be expended from the tribal 
funds of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes for 
equalization of allotments, per capita, and other payments authorized 
by law to individual members of the respective tribes, salaries and con- 
tingent expenses of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation and chief of 
the Choctaw Nation and one mining trustee for the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations at salaries at the rate heretofore paid for the said 
governor and said chief and $2,000 for the said mining trustee, and 
the chief of the Creek Nation at a salary not to exceed $600 per annum, 
and one attorney each for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes employed 
under contract approved by the President under existing law: Provided, 
That the expenses of any of the above-named officials shall not exceed 
$2,500 per annum each for chiefs and governor except in the case of 
tribal attorneys, whose expenses shall be determined and limited by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, not to exceed $4,000 each. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 63, line 12, after the 
period insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

For the erection of a monument to former Gov. Robert M. Harris, 
of the Chickasaw Nation, not to exceed $500, reimbursable from the 
funds of the Chickasaw Nation; the design and location to be made by 
William H. Murray and Robert M. Harris, jr., subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is of a legislative character. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for a minute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will reserve it for a reasonable time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want to take much time, but I 
wanted an opportunity to present this matter. I take this op- 
portunity of expressing to the committee, on behalf of the 
people of Oklahoma, their sincere appreciation for the change 
in the name of Bloomfield Academy to that of Carter Semirary, 
which was done in honor of our deceased colleague. I know 
the people of Oklahoma are very grateful. 

Robert M. Harris was the former chief or governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation. He was the man who entered into and ne- 
gotiated the Atoka agreement, by which the Indians were in- 
duced to give up their communal property and enter into allot- 
ments of their land and hold it in severalty. Robert M. Harris 
was one of the most successful Chickasaw Indians we ever had, 
and at one time he was the wealthiest man among the tribe. 
Unfortunate circumstances overtook him, and when he died 
he left his family in very straitened circumstances, so that 
they were unable to erect this monument. This suggestion was 
made to me by Hon. William H. Murray, who was formerly a 
Member of this House and a member of that tribe by inter- 
marriage, and who, having sojourned awhile in Bolivia, has 
now returned to the United States. It also has the approval 
of the governor of the tribe; and I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his point of order, especially as it does not cost the 
United States anything and has the approval of the governor 
of the tribe, requesting that this small amount be set aside. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this item has not come up 
through any regular channels. We have no formal expression 
from the governor, as we ought to have. We have no indorse- 
ment of the idea on the part of the Indians of that tribe gen- 
erally, and I do not think we ought to accept this amendment 
in this hurried fashion. Therefore I am obliged to insist on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is clearly of the opinion that 
the amendment is subject to a point of order and sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 8, page 68. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6564) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is Calendar 
Wednesday. There being no business on the calendar for con- 
sideration and it being of some importance that this bill be 
completed, which I think ean be done to-morrow if this consent 
is granted, I ask unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday 
be dispensed with to-morrow. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday to-morrow be dispensed 
with, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE ALABAMA AND COUSHATTA INDIANS IN TEXAS 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the second deficiency act of 
1928, approved May 29, 1928, as amended by act approved Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929, an appropriation of $40,000 was secured for the 
purchase of approximately 3,071 acres of new land in Polk 
County, Tex., as well as a certain amount of livestock and 
agricultural equipment, for the Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
in Texas. This additional land is adjacent to the tract of 1,110 
acres granted to these Indians by the State of Texas and upon 
which they have lived since the year 1854. ‘ 

Through the enlarged reservation a new, broad State highway 
is being constructed which will give to this Indian tribe easy 
and convenient access to Livingston, the county seat of Polk 
County, as well as other centers of population, 

The action of the Federal Government in granting a $40,000 
appropriation for these Indians, and the educational aid which 
has been provided for several years past in the sum of $3,500 
annually, and an awakened public interest have resulted in the 
State of Texas also providing substantial appropriations to the 
extent of $47,900 for housing and improvements upon the en- 
larged reservation, and for medical, dental, and nursing aid, as 
well as for other assistance in addition to the per capita 
scholastic appropriation which the State has been accustomed 
to provide for about 60 of the Indian children, 

The recent State legislation, pages 484-85, General Laws of 
the Third Called Session of the Forty-first Legislature of the 
State of Texas, took the form of the following provision: 


Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Polk County, Ter. 


Salaries of: 


o a s e ea a AA A AEEA $1, 500. 00 
1 nurse (to 
of State board TTT 1. 500. 00 
Dental work 1. 000. 00 
edical..... 1, 200. 00 
IUA A e O RSE OE 5, 200. 00 
Improvements: 
50 homes for inmates 
Minn em — aay Yk. | Sore 
Total improvements 
Alle AA A SO 


It is provided that all employees, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be appointed by and be under the supervision of 
the board of control. 2 

It is understood that the work of providing the new housing 
and other improvements is making satisfactory progress, and 
that the Indians themselves are cooperating in every possible 
way, through their labor and other active effort, to carry out 
such plans, including the roadway construction, 

I am informed that an excellent teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture and manual training has been engaged to supplement the 
other educational instruction given on the reservation. To pro- 
vide the Indians with the necessary means to accomplish 
urgently needed educational and agricultural and industrial 
training an increased appropriation was absolutely necessary ; 
and I am happy to state that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Director of the Budget, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives have granted an in- 
crease of $1,000 in the educational appropriation for the next 
fiscal year, so that the amount carried in the pending bill is 
$4,500, instead of $3,500 as formerly. 

The Alabama and Coushatta Indians are engaged in a really 
life-and-death struggle for existence. They have preserved 
their racial integrity and are pure-blooded Indians, with a dis- 
position to work and help themselves wherever opportunity 
offers. They deserve and need greater assistance. I am in- 
formed that they and their livestock are now actually suffering 
serious privation by reason of floods and other conditions which 
practically destroyed their crops and means of subsistence. 
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An opportunity should be given these Indians, under a well 
ordered program of instruction, care and direction, of becoming 
independent and capable of sustaining themselyes with the re- 
sources provided by the State and Federal Governments, and 
with access to Indian schools beyond the grammar grades, 
where the Indians, particularly the children, of aptitude and 
ability, can acquire agricultural and vocational training which 
is necessary for their success. 

Of course, provision for proper hospitalization, where neces- 
sary, in facilities provided by the Government for Indian care, 
should be extended the members of this tribe, so that their 
health may be preserved and the Indians may be able to exist 
and survive. 

The Governor of Texas has appointed Mr. Clem F. Fain, jr., 
of Livingston, Tex., as Indian Agent under a plan of cooper- 
ation proposed by the State, to which the Federal Government 
should respond. Mr. Fain has assumed his duties and is dis- 
playing a most capable, active, and indefatigable interest in 
the promotion of the welfare of these Indians. 

The Federation of Womens Clubs, the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church and its missionaries, the Reverend 
and Mrs. C. W. Chambers, the Polk County Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other organizations and citizens have likewise done 
valiant service in behalf of the Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
in Texas; and it has at all times afforded me the utmost 
pleasure to have cooperated in bringing about the results thus 
far attained. 


THE FEDERAL AND JOINT-STOCK LAND-BANK SYSTEM 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the subject of the farm-loan 
banking system. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am printing the following 
explanation of the bill I introduced in the House on Monday, 
December 9, 1929, to amend certain sections of the Federal farm 
loan act. 

In brief, my bill proposes amendments which, in effect, if en- 
acted into law will accomplish the following: 

First. To increase the spread from 1 per cent to 1½ per 
cent between the interest rate on bonds issued and the interest 
rate on the loans made as a result of the bond issue. 

Second. The expenses of supervision of the banks will be 
borne by the United States, as contemplated in the original 
act, including, however, the examination of the banks. 

Third. Federal joint-stock land banks will loan twenty times 
the amount of their capital stock as the Federal land banks 
may now loan. 

Fourth. My bill provides for the appointment of Federal 
farm advisors. 

Fifth. The present method of voluntary liquidation of joint- 
stock land banks is changed so as to permit stockholders in 
joint-stock land banks to surrender their charter and suspend 
operations upon a vote of two-thirds of the shareholders. 
Stockholders and bondholders to receive Federal land bank 
merger consolidated bonds in lieu of their stock and bonds. 

Sixth. This provision is extended also to joint-stock land 
banks heretofore declared insolvent or hereafter declared 
insolvent. 

Seventh. Stockholders in insolvent banks who have paid a 
double liability to receive also Federal land bank merger con- 
solidated bonds for the amount of the double liability paid 
by them. 

Eighth. The bill provides for an issue of Federal land bank 
merger consolidated bonds. 

Ninth, The bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
on the market, at par and accrued interest, at such times as he 
may think proper Federal land-bank bonds and Federal land 
bank merger consolidated bonds to the amount of $200,000,000 
during the fiscal years of 1931 and 1932. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL AND THE REASONS FOR IT 

The object of my bill is to make it possible for the Federal 
land bank system to function. There are in all at the present 
time 49 joint-stock land banks operating, Within the last 24% 
years 22 of these banks have suspended the payment of divi- 
dends to stockholders. 

PENDING COLLAPSE OF THE SYSTEM 

During 1929 only 22 joint-stock land banks have declared 
dividends. Of this number—my information from the land 
banks themselves—is that in the immediate future seven of 
them will suspend dividends. It can be safely said that in a 
few months not over 15 joint-stock land banks will be paying 
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dividends to stockholders. Five joint-stock land banks have 
never paid any dividends—one of these banks is a new bank 
which has not had time to develop—at least two of the remain- 
ing four are controlled by financial institutions and thelr stock 
and bonds are held by those institutions. Some of the banks 
which are now paying dividends are controlled by financial in- 
stitutions and the stock and bonds are closely held. Banks con- 
trolled by financial institutions can sell their bonds; the finan- 
cial institution takes the bonds. These are perhaps the only 
joint-stock land banks which at the present time can afford to 
issue bonds, the rest of them can only sell their bonds at such a 
discount as to make it impossible to sell bonds and make further 
loans. For the past year and a half there has been practically 
no market for joint-stock land bank bonds or indeed for Federal 
land bank bonds. This means that the farmers are unable to 
make use of this splendid agency of long-time credit. Nearly all 
the banks of the system are now being actually forced into a 
state of slow liquidation. A great system is being forced into 
lethargy at a time when it is most needed. Three of these banks 
have been declared insolvent. Unless the law can immediately 
be amended so as to make the system operate both bondholders 
and stockholders in joint-stock land banks will lose in the imme- 
diate future an enormous amount of money. 
DOUBLE LIABILITY KILLED 

A few days ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
very properly held that stockholders in joint-stock land banks 
could not be held doubly liable on the initiative of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and the receiver. The court held that the 
double liability provided for in the act could be enforced only 
in a proceeding in equity. This probably means that it can 
not be enforced at all. It would be impossible to assemble in 
one proceeding and in one court all the stockholders and all 
the creditors, including the bondholders, of any one joint-stock 
land bank—no court could effectively exercise the jurisdiction 
contemplated by the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Mil- 
waukee joint-stock land-bank case. In fact, the petition for 
a rehéaring in this case, which has been denied by the Supreme 
Court, practically admits this. This decision, therefore, de- 
stroys a very valuable asset of the joint-stock land banks, 
and, with the double liability removed and as the law now 
stands, it is probable no joint-stock land bank, except those 
banks controlled by financial institutions and three or four 
others, will be able in the future to issue and sell bonds on 
the market. Unless the law can be revamped to meet present 
economic conditions the usefulness of the entire system is at 
an end. 

CONTROL BY FEDERAL FARM BOARD NO REMEDY 

It will do no good to turn the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks over to the recently organized Federal 
Farm Board as is contemplated by a recent Senate bill and by 
a recent House bill. This bill would only accentuate the diff- 
culties. The Federal Farm Board haye not as yet made a con- 
spicuous success of the job they have undertaken. The entire 
system at the present time is being efficiently administered by 
Mr. Bestor, the recently appointed Federal farm loan com- 
missioner, and his assistants—the law as it stands could not 
be better administered than it now is, but the fact that the 
present law, under present economic conditions, is now being 
efficiently and capably administered only hastens the end of 
the entire system. 

MY CORRESPONDENCE WITH BANK PRESIDENTS 

Recently I addressed a letter to every joint-stock land bank 
president asking for confidential replies, and I am compelled to 
keep their replies confidential. I have now heard from nearly 
every one of them and have their letters on file in my Office. 

I have prepared amendments to the law which are, in the 
main, in line with the suggestions made by these presidents. 
Acting independently of each other, nearly every one of these 
joint-stock land bank presidents agreed on the following 
remedies: 

First. Joint-stock land banks should be permitted to loan 
twenty times the amount of their capital stock, just as the 12 
Federal land banks are now permitted to loan. 

Second. The cost of supervision of the joint-stock land banks 
should be borne by the Federal Government as contemplated in 
the original act. This cost is now apportioned among the joint- 
stock land banks and amounts to the sum of nearly $1,006,000 
every year. 

Third. The spread between the interest rate on the bonds they 
issue and the rate they charge borrowers should be larger than 
it now is—they nearly all agree that the spread should be 1% 
per cent. 

I have embodied all the above suggestions in my bill. 

In addition to that I have stricken out entirely the clause 
which provides for the double liability of stockholders. It is 
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My bill provides also for the appointment of farm advisors, 
and provides for an entirely different and a better method of 
liquidation of joint-stock land banks than is now provided in 
existing law. 

It is absolutely necessary now to stabilize values of joint- 
stock land-bank bonds and Federal land-bank bonds heretofore 
issued and hereafter to be issued, and my bill provides a method 
of doing this. 

HIGH-POWER STOCK SALESMANSHIP 

Our land-bank system of farm loans was started out by Presi- 
dent Wilson with a personal letter signed by him calling the at- 
tention of investors to the soundness of these bonds and stocks, 
and calling the attention of borrowers to the amortization fea- 
tures of the bonds and to the desirability of placing their loans 
with that system, which would mature their loans in 33 years. 
During the first year of the operation of these banks over 
2,000,000 bulletins were sent out with the approval of the Farm 
Loan Board through banks addressed to investors and borrow- 
ers, advising them of the soundness of the entire system. There 
is no data as to the number of these bulletins sent out in subse- 
quent years, but if they have been sent out at the rate they 
were sent out the first year of the existence of the system at 
least 25,000,000 of these bulletins have been sent out with the 
approval of the Farm Loan Board by the banks. In addition 
to this the Agricultural Department has issued an enormous 
number of statements advising borrowers and investors as to the 
soundness of the entire system. 

As a result of this kind of Government advertising the 12 
Federal land banks have now issued over $1,204,000,000 worth 
of bonds, and that amount is now outstanding, and the joint- 
stock land banks have issued over $598,000,000 worth of bonds 
and about that amount of mortgage loans are now outstanding. 
In addition to this, many millions of dollars’ worth of stock in 
joint-stock land banks has been sold. In other words, relying 
upon the representation of the Federal Government, investors in 
joint-stock land-bank bonds and stock have been induced to ioan 
to farmers these enormous amounts of money. The joint-stock 
land-bank stockholders were required by the act to assume a 
double liability and were not given the slightest voice in the 
management and control of joint-stock land banks. The man- 
agement and control was, in effect, vested entirely in the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. Of course, the ineffective double lia- 
bility ought now to be stricken from the bill. All of the bonds 
of these banks, both Federal and joint-stock land banks, were 
made by law lawful investments for fiduciary and trust funds. 
These investments have now been in a large measure destroyed. 
All these banks were also made depositories for Government 
funds; everything was done by the Federal Government to 
inspire the confidence of the public in these investments. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOW MAKE ITS PROMISES GOOD 


It is now up to the Federal Government to make all these 
implied promises good; otherwise a scandal faces the Govern- 
ment such as it has never been called upon to face before. 
Thousands of investors in the stock of these banks are in a 
fair way to lose the savings of a lifetime. Many joint-stock 
land banks which have suspended dividends are now using all 
the funds they get from all sources for the purpose of buying in 
their bonds at the present low price of these bonds on the 
market, and some of them are in a fair way to recoup all their 
recent losses in the next year and a half by resorting to this 
method. This method is also sanctioned by the law as it stands 
now and, of course, is in entire harmony with what is called 
sound finance; it would be in entire harmony with sound 
finance if it were applied to a private institution, but this is 
not the way, in my judgment, to keep faith with the public 
who have been induced by the representations to which I have 
called attention to invest their money. Investors in these 
securities had every right to believe that these bonds were as 
sound an investment as Government bonds. 

DOUBLE LIABILITY PAID 


Many stockholders in the three banks which have been de- 
clared insolyent have complied with the requirements of the 
receivers and have satisfied what they believed to be, under the 
law, their double liability. All the banks are being advised 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board to get rid of the farms they 
have taken in at almost any price they can obtain for them, 
and they have been advised to take their losses as speedily as 
possible; and these banks have already taken in and own out- 
right a whole domain of farms. 

EUINOUSLY LOW PRICES FOR FARMS 

These farms are being sold at practically the price pur- 

chasers are willing to pay, and the ruinously low prices they 
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are now getting for the farms they have taken in fixes a value 
for the farms in the sections where they operate, and they 
operate practically all over the United States. 

MY BILL A SIMPLE REMEDY 


My bill attempts in a very comprehensive and simple way to 
amend existing law so as to meet and remedy at once all the 
conditions to which I have above called attention. 

Under prior administrations of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
the law has not been enforced; land banks have been permitted 
to make dividends without accumulating the reserves provided 
by law; they haye been permitted to loan on insufficient security. 
One bank now in the hands of a receiver has been permitted 
by the Farm Loan Board, under prior administration, to loan 
immense sums of money on cut-over lands of small value. 
Another joint-stock land bank now in the hands of a receiver 
has been permitted, in violation of the law, to engage in hydro- 
electric developments, which failed, and all this in direct vio- 
lation of the law. These violations can not be charged to any 
one political party; they have proceeded under the administra- 
tions of both political parties, but the final collapse of the sys- 
tem will come under the present administration unless the whole 
system is revamped. 

OUTRAGEOUS TO PERMIT OUR CITIZENS TO LOSE MONEY 

It is manifestly unfair and outrageous to permit bondholders 
and stockholders in joint-stock land banks to lose any money; 
it is unfair and outrageous to permit farms to be sold at the 
present ruinous prices. 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


In handling the land question in Russia the Soviet Govern- 
ment at the present time is not doing much worse than we are 
now doing except that we are not executing farmers and 
others who object to being compelled to submit to these condi- 
tions. What we are doing can no more be defended from an 
American standpoint than the recent operations of the Union of 
Soviet Republics. 

FEDERAL FARM ADVISORS 

In my bill I provide for the appointment of Federal farm 
advisors, who shall be experts in the kind of farming conducted 
in the localities for which they are appointed, and I provide that 
as long as the farms which have been taken in are owned out- 
right by the land banks, the leasing of the farms and the method 
of farming them by tenants shall be accomplished under the 
direction of these farm advisors. There is nothing new about 
this proposition—a State bank in Indiana, which has been com- 
pelled to take in a very large acreage of farm lands is operat- 
ing in this way—it refuses to sell this land at the present prices, 
and a statement recently issued by the president of this bank 
shows that its lands scientifically farmed under the direction 
of experienced farm managers are yielding dividends larger than 
the interest rates on the original mortgages yielded. There is 
no reason why the Federal Government should not do the same 
thing. The present law provides that farms are to be held by 
the banks for five years; but this time may be extended by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. I have, therefore, let that provision 
stand in the law, simply providing for the employment of ad- 
visors. If under the direction of expert advisors these farms 
can not be made to yield a dividend they can, of course, be dis- 
posed of on the order of the Federal board at any time. 

MERGEK OF THE TWO SYSTEMS 


My bill provides that joint-stock land banks desiring to sur- 
render their charter and suspend operations can do so if author- 
ized by a vote representing two-thirds of the -outstanding 
shares. The bill then provides that the stock and bonds can 
be surrendered, and my bill provides for an issue of Federal land- 
bank merger consolidated bonds, each stockholder and each bond- 
holder to receive in exchange for his stock and bonds Ferteral 
land-bank merger consolidated bonds to the amount he really in- 
vested in the stock and bonds, not to exceed the par value of 
the stock and bonds. This, of course, shuts out speculators; 
they get nothing for the purely speculative part of their invest- 
ment; and my bill extends this privilege also to the stock- 
holders and the bondholders of the three joint-stock land banks 
which have been declared insolvent, and to all joint-stock land 
banks which may hereafter be declared insolvent. Under this 
provision I believe that all of the joint-stock land banks, except, 
perhaps, 8 or 10 of them, will within the next 12 months, if 
given this opportunity, surrender their charters and go out of 
business. 

My bill, therefore, attempts to unify, as near as may be, the 
entire system, The Federal land bank merger consolidated 
bonds are issued in such a way that all 12 Federal land banks 
are liable for their payment; my bill gives these bonds the same 
status and provides for their division among the 12 Federal 
and banks. Whenever a joint-stock land bank votes to sus- 
pend operations, the Federal Farm Loan Board takes possession 
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of all of its assets and turns them over to some one or more o! 

the Federal land banks, and the bank can be operated as a 

branch bank or in such manner as can be determined upon. 
REIMBURSING STOCKHOLDERS 


My bill also provides for delivery of merger consolidated 
bends to joint-stock land-bank shareholders who have been 
compelled to pay a double liability. These unfortunate share- 
holders, who relied upon the Federal Government for the sound- 
ness of their investments, ought not to suffer this loss. The 
bill provides that they shall receive Federal land-bank merger 
consolidated bonds also for the amount of the double assess- 
ment they have actually paid. 

My bill, of course, will cancel the present receiverships, and 
the Federal land-bank system will administer upon the assets 
and assume the liabilities, 


STABILIZING BONDS 


In order to stabilize the bond issues of Federal land banks 
and the merger consolidated bonds, my bill directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to buy on the market, at par and accrued in- 
terest, at such times as he may think best, Federal land-bank 
bonds during the fiscal years ending in 1931 and 1932 to the 
amount of $200,000,000. This authorization will stabilize the 
bonds, and the Government will never be required to buy a 
single bond. The tax-exemption privileges in these bonds will 
make them absolutely desirable investments, and it may be 
possible in future issues to reduce the interest rate. At the 
present time the Government expects to borrow money at 3% 
per cent. 

Recently and during the stock-market slump in New York 
we had an example as to what an offer of this kind will do. 
The stock of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was falling 
and had almost reached $50 when an individual—everybody 
knows who he was—offered to buy 1,000,000 shares of the stock 
of this company at any time on the market at $50. He never 
was required to buy a share. This stock at once commenced to 
go up and is selling now at $12 or $15 a share above the 
point it reached when this offer was made; and this offer was 
the most potent single influence which stopped the entire stock- 


market slump. 
RESTORING FARM VALUES 


My bill is offered for purposes of study by the committee. 
I have no pride of authorship at all. I hope the committee may 
report out a committee bill which will meet the present situa- 
tion, which will enable the Government to keep all of its im- 
plied promises to its citizens, and which will revamp this entire 
loaning system, so near its end. I can think of no other propo- 
sition which will contribute more toward restoring the value of 
farms and which will contribute more toward farm relief than 
the suggestions I have made in the bill I have drafted. 


THR INCREASED SPREAD BETWEEN THE RATE ON BONDS AND THE RATE 
ON NOTES 


It is marvelous that any joint-stock land bank could now be 
functioning on a spread of 1 per cent. These banks can never 
make very much money. National banks, State banks, and 
private banks have opportunities for making money denied to 
Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks. 

The money National banks and State banks and private banks 
loan consists almost entirely of the money deposited with 
them by their depositors. If they loan at 6 or 7 per cent a 
spread between what they pay for money and what they get for 
it when they loan it is 6 or 7 per cent. Land banks are com- 
pelled to borrow all their money and pay interest on it and on 
a spread of 1 per cent they have been expected to successfully 
transact their business. No wonder so many of them are going 
into voluntary liquidation. Other banks are permitted to im 
vest their money as the directors may consider advisable—they 
sell drafts, they loan money to stockbrokers at high rates of in- 
terest—all these opportunities to make money are denied to all 
banks in the Federal farm-loan system. My bill merely increases 
the spread one-half of 1 per cent and gives them a 114 per cent 
margin within which to pay their expenses and to successfully 
transact the business they are expected to transact. 

The expense of supervision of national banks is not borne by 
national banks but by the Government, except the expenses of 
examinations. 

A very large part of the appropriations made for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is expended by them in the super- 
vision of railroads and these expenses are not passed on to the 
railroads. The railroads, however, are permitted by law to 
charge for their services enough to enable them to transact 
business and most of the railroad companies, under Govern- 
ment protection, are now distributing large dividends. The 
law applied to railroads also contemplates a segregation of a 
part of their earnings, if they earn more than the prescribed 
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amount, the fund so created is to be used for the purpose of 
rehabilitating the weaker roads and the millions of dollars 
every year expended for the purpose of railroad supervision is 
not passed on to the railroads, the United States Government 
pays it, and yet under the law Federal joint-stock land banks 
and Federal land bauks are compelled to pay all the cost of 
Federal supervision, and there has been, until recently, no 
effective Federal supervision, My bill relieves the banks of 
these charges and the original law relieved the banks of these 
charges, except the examination charges. The Federal land 
banks and joint-stock land banks now pay nearly $1,000,000 
a year for supervision. 

Not much more than one-third as much was loaned by Federal 
land banks during the nine months of the present year as was 
loaned in 1927, and not much more than one-fifth as much was 
loaned by joint-stock land banks during the first nine months of 
1929 as were made by joint-stock land banks in 1927, and very 
few loans will be made by either system during the last three 
months of the present calendar year, and yet the expenses of the 
Farm Loan Board, all of which must be borne by these banks, 
have increased $300,000 from 1927 until 1929. Federal Farm 
Loan Board expenses, which are borne by the banks, for the en- 
tire calendar year of 1929 will amount to $954,231, 

FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTORS OF JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 

I would like to have somebody tell me what is the office of a 
director of a joint-stock land bank and what he is expected to 
do. I know of no function these directors exercise except to 
elect the officers of joint-stock land banks and te fix their 
salaries, and even the amount of the salaries they fix must be 
approyed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, therefore, they 
really do nothing except elect officers and suggest to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board what the salaries of those officers ought to be. 
If they exercise any other function connected with these banks 
under the law, and under the regulations of the Federai Farm 
Loan Board I have not been able to ascertain what it is, and I 
unhesitatingly declare that they really exercise no other function 
than the function of electing their officers. 

FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


I know of nothing these officers can do after they are elected 
except to keep books and to do what the Federal Farm Loan 
Board tells them to do. They are mere rubber stamps—they 
merely suggest to the Federal Farm Loan Board what they 
would like to do and the Federal Farm Loan Board tells them 


nas. ae, FUNCTIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS 

If stockholders exercise any other functions than the selecting 
of directors I do not know what it is, except that under the law 
they are expected to be doubly liable for their subscriptions and 
this is not a liability which will be pleasant in the near future, 
unless their rights can be protected in some such manner as I 
have outlined in this bill. The right given them by law to elect 
their officers does not help them out in the least after they elect 
their officers—their officers can do nothing except to obey the 
orders in every particular of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

All of which serves to emphasize and to subject to the 
severest criticism the incompetency and the laches of Federal 
farm-loan boards functioning prior to the present Federal Farm 

rd. 
A fone is an investigation, as is proposed, of the entire 
systems, the statements I have made aboye as to the responsibil- 
ity of the farm-loan-board administration for the conditions 
which have resulted in the assessment of a double liability 
against stockholders will be fully established. 
TECHNICAL IMMORALITY 


If a private individual had used the methods employed by 
the Federal Government through the agency of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to exploit the securities of a private cor- 
poration, and if the methods so used had resulted in a situation 
no worse than the situation in which investors in the stock 
and securities of joint-stock land banks find themselves, and 
if he had used the mails in accomplishing his purpose, as the 
Federal Government has used the mails, he would have been 
indicted long ago for using the mails for the purposes of de- 
frauding and he would now be suffering the penalty imposed 
by the law. The Federal Government, however, acting through 
its agencies, is immune. The only thing it can do is to 
right the wrong it has already done to many thousands of our 
citizens and to adopt some such method of doing it as I have 

ieated in my bill. 
e fi issued as to the condition of all of these banks 
eyery six months by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and these 
statements, until recently, have falsely shown them all to be 
solvent and in excellent condition and to be discharging their 
functions in such a way as to make stockholders and bond- 
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holders absolutely safe in the investments they had made and 
were continually making. This statement applies also to the 
joint-stock land banks which are now in the hands of receivers. 
Just a short time prior to the day the Federal Farm Loan 
Board declared the Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank insol- 
vent, one of its semiannual statements made it appearance, show- 
ing on its face that the bank was absolutely solyent and had 
indulged in no violations of the law, and I am advised that 
after this semiannual statement appeared and before the bank 
was declared insolvent investors placed large amounts of money 
in the stock and in the bonds of this bank. If the Federal 
Farm Loan Board had been exercising the efficient supervision 
required by law, this could not have happened. If the bank 
was insolvent when the Federal Farm Loan Board said it was, 
it was insolvent when the last semiannual statement made its 
appearance; and if the Federal Farm Loan Board was exercis- 
ing the supervision required by law, they would have known, 
when the last semiannual statement made its appearance, that 
the statement was false. I am assuming that the board was 
not discharging then the duties expected of them. 

If the officers of any State or national or private bank accept 
deposits after they knew or ought to know that the bank is in- 
solvent, they are criminally liable and many officers of banks 
are now in the penitentiary for this offense. Of course, the 
Federal Government and the boards through which it functions 
can not incur a penalty of this kind, but morally the offense 
of the Government committed through its Federal Farm Loan 
Board is exactly the same. 

I have endeavored in this statement to make the situation as 
plain as I can, and I challenge successful contradiction of the 
statements I have been making or the conclusions I have 
reached. I am inserting this statement in the Recorp for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the public to the unfortunate 
situation which now exists with reference to this system and 
to develop a sentiment which may lead to the application of 
remedies which will accomplish what I am seeking to accom- 
plish in this bill and which my bill will accomplish if it is 
enacted into law. 

I am aware that my bill will be opposed most vigorously 
by the American Mortgage Bankers Association, which is now 
attempting to function as against the Federal system. This is 
a powerful organization and the gentlemen who are interested 
in it would like to see the Federal farm loan system destroyed. 
And I am perfectly conscious of the fact that these gentlemen 
will move in opposition to my bill through underground chan- 
nels, I am aware of the fact that my bill will be opposed by 
the insurance companies who have now withdrawn entirely 
from the business of making farm loans, They are anxious to 
get back again, and I am aware that their influence will be 
exercised through underground channels. I am aware of the 
fact that my bill will be vigorously opposed by some joint-stock 
land bank officials who are now receiving large salaries, I 
know who they are and I know what salaries they receive, and 
it I find any of these gentlemen opposing my measure I propose 
to challenge them to state the amount of the salaries they 
receive for being mere rubber stamps under the control of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

If my bill does not receive the approval of the present ad- 
ministration or if they do not suggest a better bill which will 
accomplish the same purpose, I propose to lend all of my 
energies in promoting a thorough investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the entire system, and a thorough investigation will, 
in my judgment, not reflect any credit upon either of the major 
parties in the administration of this system under the act of 
July 17, 1916, and the amendments to the same which have been 
heretofore adopted, 

For information I herewith print copy of my bill. 


II. R. 6983 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 9, 1920. 
Mr. Henny T. Ratney introduced the following bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 
A bill to amend certain sections of the Federal Farm Loan Act approved 
July 17, 1916 
Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 of the Federal farm loan act 
approved July 17, 1916, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 
“Sec, 3. That there shall be established at the seat of Government 
in the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution 
of this act and of all acts amendatory thereof, to be known as the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, under the general supervision of a Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 
“Said Federal Farm Loan Board shail consist of seven members, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be a member and 
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chairman ex officio, and six members to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Of the 6 members to be appointed by the President, not more than 
8 shall be appointed from one political party, and all 6 of said 
members shall be citizens of the United States and shall devote their 
entire time to the business of the Federal Farm Loan Board; they shall 
receive an annual salary of $10,000 payable monthly, together with 
actual necessary traveling expenses. One of the additional members of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, hereby provided for, shall be appointed 
for a term expiring August 6, 1929, and one for a term expiring August 6, 
1931, and thereafter the terms of all members of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board shall be as in this section otherwise provided for. 

“One of the members to be appointed by the President shall be desig- 
nated by him to serve for 2 years, one for 4 years, one for 6 years, and 
one for 8 years, and thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for 
a term of 8 years, unless sooner removed for cause by the President. 
One of the members shall be designated by the President as the farm 
Joan commissioner, who shall be the active executive officer of said 
board, Each member of the Federal Farm Loan Board shall within 15 
days after notice of his appointment take and subscribe to the oath 
of office. 

“The first meeting of the Federal Farm Loan Board shall be held in 
Washington as soon as may be after the passage of this act, at a date 
and place to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“No member of the Federal Farm Loan Board shall, during his con- 
tinuance in office, be an officer or director of any other institution, asso- 
ciation, or partnership engaged in banking or in the business of making 
land-mortgage loans or selling land mortgages. Before entering upon 
his duties as a member of the Federal Farm Loan Board each member 
shall certify under oath to the President that he is eligible under this 
section. 

“The President shall have the power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to fill any vacancy occurring in the membership 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board; if such vacancy shall be filled during 
the recess of the Senate, a commission shall be granted which shall 
expire at the end of the next session. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall appoint a farm-loan registrar 
in each land-bank district to receive applications for issues of farm-loan 
bonds and to perform such other services as are prescribed by this act, 
and may appoint a deputy registrar, who shall, during the unavoidable 
absence or disability of the registrar, perform the duties of that office. 
It shall also appoint one or more land-bank appraisers for each land- 
bank district and as many land-bank examiners as it shall deem neces- 
sary. It shall also appoint as many Federal farm advisors as it shall 
deem necessary, who shall lease, manage, and control farms taken over 
and owned by Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks until the 
same shall be disposed of, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Farm-loan registrars, deputy reg- 
istrars, land-bank appraisers, land-bank examiners, and Federal farm 
advisors appointed under this section shall be public officials and shall, 
during their continuance in office, have no connection with or interest 
in any other institution, association, or partnership engaged in banking 
or in the business of making land-mortgage loans or selling land mort- 
gages: Provided, That this limitation shall not apply to persons em- 
ployed by the board temporarily to do special work. 

“The salaries and expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board, its 
officers and employees, farm-loan registrars, deputy registrars, examiners, 
reviewing appraisers, and Federal farm advisors authorized under this 
act, or any subsequent amendments thereof, shall be paid by the United 
States. 

“Appraisers or inspectors of Federal Intermediate credit banks shall 
receive such compensation as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall fix, 
and shall be paid by the Federal intermediate credit banks they serve, 
in such proportion and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan 
Board shall order. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall be authorized and empowered 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and 
and other employees as it may deem necessary to conduct the business 
of said board. All salaries and fees authorized in this section and 
not otherwise provided for shall be fixed in advance by said board, 
and shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
laborers, and other employees, and all registrars, examiners, appraisers, 
and Federal farm advisors shall be appointed without regard to the 
provisions of the act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), and amend- 
ments thereto, or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof and 
may be classified without regard to the classification act of 1923: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall prevent the President from placing said 
employees in the classified service. 

Every Federal land bank shall semiannually submit to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board a schedule showing the salaries or rates of compen- 
sation paid to its.officers and employees. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall annually make a full report 
of its operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who 
shall cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress. 
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The Federal Farm Loan Board shall from time to time require 
examinations and reports of condition of all land banks established 
under the provisions ot this net and shall publish consolidated state- 
ments of the results thereof. It shall cause to be made appraisals of 
farm lands as provided by this act, and shall prepare and publish 
amortization tables which shall be used by national farm loan asso- 
ciations and land banks organized under this act. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe a form for the 
statement of condition of national farm loan associations and land 
banks under its supervision, which shall be filled out quarterly by 
each such association or bank and transmitted to said board. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Federal Farm Loan Board to prepare 
from time to time bulletins setting forth the principal features of this 
act and through the Department of Agriculture or otherwise to dis- 
tribute the same. particularly to the press, to agricultural journals, and 
to farmers’ organizations; to prepare and distribute in the same manner 
circulars setting forth the principles and advantages of amortized farm 
loans and the protection afforded debtors under this act, instructing 
farmers how to organize and conduct farm-loan associations and advising 
investors of the merits and advantages of farm-loan bonds; and to dis- 
seminate in its discretion information for the further Instruction of 
farmers regarding the methods and principles of cooperative credit and 
organization. Said board is hereby authorized to use a reasonable por- 
tion of the organization fund provided in section 33 of this act for 
the objeets specified in this paragraph, and is instructed to lay before 
the Congress at each session its recommendations for further appropria- 
tions to carry out said objects.” 

Sec. 2. The last paragraph of section 4 of the Federal farm loan 
act approved July 17, 1916, as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

“ Directors of the Federal land bank shall receive in addition to any 
compensation otherwise provided a reasonable allowance for necessary 
expenses in attending meetings of their boards. Any compensation 
that may be provided by boards of directors of the Federal land banks 
for directors, officers, or employees shall be subject to the approva! of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board.” 

Sec. 3. Section 16 of the Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 
1916, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That corporations, to be known as joint-stock land banks, 
for carrying on the business of lending on farm mortgage security and 
issuing farm-loan bonds, may be formed by any number of natural per- 
sons not less than 10. They shall be organized subject to the require- 
ments and under the conditions set forth in section 4 of this act, so 
far as the same may be applicable: Provided, That the board of 
directors of every joint-stock land bank shall consist of not less than 
five members, . 

“Except as otherwise provided, joint-stock land banks shall have 
the powers of and be subject to all the restrictions and conditions im- 
posed on Federal land banks by this act, so far as such restrictions and 
conditions are applicable: Provided, however, That the Government of 
the United States shall not purchase or subscribe for any of the capital 
stock of any such bank; and each shareholder of any such bank shall 
bave the same voting privileges as holders of shares in national banking 
associations. 

“No joint-stock land bank shall have power to issue or obligate 
Itself for outstanding farm-loan bonds in excess of twenty times the 
amount of its capital and surplus, or to receive deposits or to transact 
any banking or other business not expressly authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“No joint-stock land bank shall be authorized to do business until 
capital stock to the amount of at least $250,000 has been subscribed, 
one-half thereof paid in cash and the balance subject to call by the 
board of directors, and a charter has been issued to it by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

“No joint-stock land bank shall issue any bonds until after the 
capital stock is entirely paid up. 

“Farm-loan bonds issued by joint-stock land banks shall be so en- 
graved as to be readily distinguished in form and color from farm- 
loan bonds issued by Federal land banks, and shall otherwise bear 
such distinguishing marks as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall direct. 

“ Joint-stock land banks shall not be subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of section 17 of this act as to interest rates on mortgage 
loans or farm-loan bonds, nor to the provisions of subsections first, 
fourth, sixth, seventh, and tenth of section 12 as to restriction on 
mortgage loans: Provided, however, That no loans shall be made 
which are not secured by first mortgages on farm lands within the 
State in which such joint-stock land bank has its principal office, or 
within some one State contiguous to such State. Such joint-stock 
land banks shall be subject to all other restrictions on mortgage loans 
imposed on Federal land banks in section 12 of this act. 

“ Joint-stock land banks shall in no case charge a rate of interest ` 
on farm loans exceeding by more than 1% per cent, the rate of 
interest established for the last series of farm-loan bonds issued by 
them. 

Jolnt-stock land banks shall in no case demand or receive, under 
apy form or pretense, any commission or charge not specifically 
authorized in this act. 
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“Each joint-stock land bank organized under this act shall have 
authority to issue bonds based upon mortgages taken by it in accordance 
with the terms of this act. Such bonds shall be in form prescribed by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, and it shall be stated in such bonds that 
such bank is organized under section 16 of this act, is under Federal 
supervision, and operates under the provisions of this act. 

“Any joint-stock land bank organized and doing business under the 
provisions of this act may surrender its charter, suspend its operations, 
and turn over all of its assets to the Federal Farm Loan Board provided 
such suspension has been duly authorized by a vote of the holders of at 
least two-thirds of the shares of said joint-stock land bank at a regular 
meeting or at a special meeting called for that purpose, of which at 
least 10 days’ notice in writing shall have been given to shareholders, 

Whenever said suspension has been determined upon the Farm Loan 
Board shall thereupon take over all the assets of said bank and assume 
all the liabilities of said bank and shall deliver to all the bondholders 
of said bank and to all the shareholders of said bank consolidated bonds 
issued under section 21 of this act, as amended, as hereinafter provided, 
said consolidated bonds to be denominated merger bonds and to bear the 
rates of interest provided for other consolidated bonds issued under this 
act. Said consolidated bonds shall be divided as equally as may be 
among all the Federal land banks and be assigned as equally as may be 
to all the Federal land banks. 

“Under rules and regulations to be established by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board the shareholders and bondholders of said joint-stock land 
bank so voting to suspend shall receive in lieu of their stock and bonds 
merger consolidated bonds at par and accrued interest to the amount 
the holders of bonds in said bank and the holders of stock in said bank 
may have paid for their bonds and stock—in the case of bonds, together 
with the accrued interest on said bonds: Provided, That the amount of 
merger consolidated bonds so issued to any shareholder with accrued 
interest shall not exceed the amount sald shareholder paid for his stock 
and shall not exceed the par value of said stock. In the case of bonds 
the amonnt of merger consolidated bonds with accrued interest shall 
not exceed the amount said bondholder paid for said bonds, with accrued 
interest, and shall in no event exceed the par value of said bonds with 
accrued interest. 

“The privilege of this section shall extend also to joint-stock land 
banks heretofore or hereafter declared Insolvent. In the event that any 
shareholder in a bank heretofore declared insolvent shal) have been 
assessed a double liability and shall bave paid said assessment or any 
part thereof said shareholder shall receive of merger consolidated bonds, 
with accrued interest, the amount he may have paid under said double 
liability so assessed. 

“After any joint-stock land bank may bave voted to suspend under 
the provisions of this section the Federal Farm Loan Board may assign 
to any one or more Federal land banks the administration of the assets 
of said joint-stock land bank so suspended or may direct any one or 
more Federal land banks to administer said assets through any one 
or more branch banks to be established under the provisions of this act, 
and in any such transaction any Federal land bank sa directed to ad- 
minister upon the assets of a joint-stock land bank so suspending may 
waive the provisions of this act requiring such bank to acquire its 
loans only through national farm-loan associations or agents and those 
relating to status of borrowers, purposes of loans, and also the limita- 
tions as to the amount of individual loans. 

„The Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized, from time to 
time, during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1931, and June 30. 1932, 
respectively, to purchase on the market, at par and accrued interest, 
with funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, Federal land 
bank bonds, said purchases not to exceed the sum of $200.000,000." 

Sec. 4. Section 20 of the Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 
1916, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 20. That bonds provided for in this act shall be issued in 
denominations of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, and such larger denominations 
as the Federal Farm Loan Board may authorize; they shall run for 
specified minimum and maximum periods, subject to payment and re- 
tirement, at the option of the land bank, at any time after the minimum 
period specified in the bonds, which shall not be longer than 10 years 
from the date of their issue. They shall have interest coupons at- 
tached, payable semiannually, and shall be issued in series of not less 
than $50,000, the amount and terms to be fixed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. They shall bear a rate of intercst not to exceed 5% per 
cent per annum. 

„The Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe rules and regulations 
concerning the circumstances and manner in which farm-loan bonds 
shall be paid and retired under the provisions of this act. 

“Parmloan bonds shall be delivered through the registrar of the 
Gistrict to the bank applying for the same. 

In order to furnish farm-loan bonds for delivery at the Federal 
land banks and joint-stock land banks, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to prepare suitable bonds in such form, subject to 
the provisions of this act, as the Federal Farm Loan Board may approve, 
such bonds when prepared to be held in the Treasury subject to de- 
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livery upon order of the Federal Farm Loan Board, The engraved 
plates, dies, bed pieces, ete., executed in connection therewith shall 
remain in the custody of the Secretary of the Treasury. Any expenses 
incurred in the preparation, custody, and delivery of such farm-loan 
bonds shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury from any funds 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, however, That 
the Secretary shall be reimbursed for such expenditures by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board through assessment upon the farm-land banks io 
proportion to the work executed, They may be exchanged into registered 
bonds of any amount, and reexchanged into coupon bonds, at the op- 
tion of the holder, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board.” 

Sec. 5. Section 22 of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 
1916, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 22. That whenever any Federal land bank, or joint-stock land 
bank, shall receive any interest, amortization, or other payments upon 
any first mortgage or bond pledged as collateral security for the issue 
of farm-loan bonds, it shall forthwith notify the farmoan registrar of 
the items so received. Said registrar shall forthwith cause such pay- 
ment to be duly credited upon the mortgage entitled to such credit, 
Whenever any such mortgage is paid in full, said registrar shall cause 
the same to be canceled and delivered to the proper land bank, which 
shall promptly satisfy and discharge the lien of record and transmit 
such canceled mortgage to the original maker thereof, or his heirs, 
administrators, executors, or assigns, 

“Upon written application by any Federal land bank, or joint-stock 
land bank, to the farm loan registrar, it may be permitted, in the 
discretion of said registrar, to withdraw any mortgages or bonds pledged 
as collateral security under this act, and to substitute therefor other 
similar mortgages or United States Government bonds not less in 
amount than the mortgages or bonds desired to be withdrawn. 

“Whenever any farm-loan bonds, or coupons or interest payments of 
such bonds, are due under their terms, they shall be payable at the land 
bank by which they were issued, in gold or lawful money, and upon 
payment shall be duly canceled by said bank. At the discretion of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, payment of any farm-loan bond or coupon 
or interest payment may, however, be authorized to be made at any 
Federal land bank, any joint-stock land bank, or any other bank, under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“When any land bank shall surrender to the proper farm-loan 
registrar any farm-loan bonds of any series, canceled or uncanceled, said 
land bank shall be entitled to withdraw first mortgages and bonds 
pledged as collateral security for any of said series of farm-loan bonds 
to an amount equal to the farm-loan bonds so surrendered, and it shall 
be the duty of said registrar to permit and direct the delivery of such 
mortgages and bonds to such land bank. 

“Interest payments on hypothecated first mortgages shall be at the 
disposal of the land bank pledging the same, and shall be available for 
the payment of coupons and the interest of farm-loan bonds as they 
become due. 

Whenever any bond matures, or the interest on any registered bond 
is due, or the coupon on any coupon bond matures, and the same shall 
be presented for payment as provided in this act, the full face value 
thereof shall be paid to the holder. 

“Amortization and other payments on the principal of first mortgages 
held by a farm-loan registrar as collateral security for the issue of farm- 
loan bonds shall constitute a trust fund in the hands of the Federal 
land bank or joint-stock land bank receiving the same, and shall be 
applied or employed as follows: 

“In the case of a Federal land bank— 

“(a) To pay off farm-loan bonds issued by or in behalf of said banks 
as they mature. 

“(b) To purchase at par Federal farm-loan bonds. 

“(c) To loan on first mortgages on farm lands within the land bank 
district, qualified under this act ag collateral security for an issue of 
farm-loan bonds. 

„(d) To purchase United States Government bonds. 

“In the case of a joint-stock land bank— 

“(a) To pay off farm-loan bonds issued by said bank as they mature. 

“(b) To purchase at par farm-loan bonds, 

„e) To loan on first mortgages qualified under section 16 of this act. 

“(d) To purchase United States Government bonds, 

“The farm-loan bonds, first mortgages, United States Government 
bonds, or cash constituting the trust fund aforesaid shall be forthwith 
deposited with the farm-loan registrar as substituted collateral security 
in place of the sums paid on the principal of indorsed mortgages held by 
him in trust. 

„Every Federal land bank or joint-stock land bank shall notify the 
farm-loan registrar of the disposition of all payments made on the 
principal of mortgages held as collateral security for an issue of farm- 
Joan bonds, and said registrar is authorized, at his discretion, to order 
any of such payments or the proceeds thereof, wherever deposited or 
however inyested, to be immediately transferred to his account as trustee 
aforesaid,” 
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FRENCH DEBT 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways and 
Means to-day directed a favorable report on the bill for the set- 
tlement of the French debt, and I am taking this opportunity of 
giving information to the House that it is expected that that 
bill will be taken up for consideration on Thursday. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority may have the privilege of submitting minority 
views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the minority may file views in connection with the 
report of the majority. Is there objection? 

Mr RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to propound a parliamentary inquiry, and may I first 
inquire whether the chairman has already reported the bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; the report will be submitted to-morrow 
and I have already advised the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Ratney, of that fact and have asked him to have his material 
ready. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The parliamentary inquiry I wish to 
propound is whether minority views are not filed with the 
majority report as a matter of right without consent being 
required. 

Mr. GARNER. My understanding is you have to have con- 
sent to file minority views with the majority report. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have not looked into the question lately 
but my recollection is that if the minority views are ready when 
the bill is reported such views go in with the majority report; 
but in case the minority is not ready to file its views at the time 
the bill is reported, together with the majority report, then it is 
necessary to get consent to file them later. 

Mr. GARNER. I was simply doing this as a precautionary 
measure in order to give the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. 
Raney] the right to file his minority views so they might go 
in with the report of the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I should not like to see a precedent estab- 
lished of requiring one who desires to file minority views to get 
5 consent. I think such views are filed as a matter of 

ght. 

Mr. GARNER. I think they can submit minority views, but 
I doubt whether they can go in the same document as the 
committee report. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, They are always printed together when 
submitted together. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not absolutely certain, but 
thinks that the minority has the right to file its views as a 
part of the majority report, but would like to give the matter 
some consideration. At any rate, the Chair will submit the 
request of the gentleman from Texas that the minority be 
permitted to submit its views as a part of the majority report. 
Without objection it is so ordered, ; 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But not so as to delay the filing of the 
majority report. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the Chair would assume that the mi- 
nority views will be ready at the time the majority files its 
report. Ordinarily, the request put to the House is that the 
minority may have until a certain time to file its views, but 
that was not asked in this particular instance. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want to see if I understand the Chair 
correctly. In submitting this unanimous-consent request it is 
not to be construed as the opinion of the Chair that the minority 
can not, as a matter of right, file minority views with the 
report of the majority. 

The SPEAKER. The rule on the subject is as follows: 

All reports of committees, except as provided in clause 45 of Rule 11, 
together with the views of the minority, shall be delivered to the Clerk 
for printing— 

And so forth. 

The Chair thinks a proper interpretation of the rule would 
give the minority the right to file minority views with the 
report, provided they were ready at the same time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Under the consent just given, of course, 
Mr. Rainey would have the right to file his minority views 
even after the chairman reports the bill. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, minority views 
would have to be filed in time for the printer to be able to 
incorporate them along with. the majority report; in other 
words, except by unanimous consent, minority views could not 
hold up presentation of the printed report. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—THE 

PANAMA RAILROAD CO, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 

lowing message from the President of the United States: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
Eightieth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hooves. 

THE Warre House, December 10, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates as Speaker pro tem- 
pore to-morrow morning the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes]. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 11, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, December 11, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 


(10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

162. A letter from the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a suggested joint resolution em- 
bodying a form of street railway merger agreement to authorize 
the merger of street railway corporations operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

163. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
preliminary plans and specifications of a salvage vessel for use 
in ship disasters; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

164. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting 
annual report, together with that of the register of copyrights, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929; to the Committee on 
the Library. : 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 7115) for the 
relief of certain persons formerly having interests in Baltimore 
and Harford Counties, Md.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7116) to con- 
struct a public building for a post office at Alva, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7117) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Tonkawa, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 7118) providing for the estab- 
lishment of a term of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Florida at Orlando, Fla.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7119) to authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 7120) to amend title 28, 
section 272, of the United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7121) to amend sections 1 and 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces 
interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to 
these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 7122) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 7123) providing for the 
enforcement of the civil service law for apportionment of posi- 
tions in the Federal service at Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 7124) 
to amend section 32 (a) of the act of March 2, 1929, entitled 
“An act to supplement the naturalization laws, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 7125) to author- 
ize the purchase of a site and the erection and completion of a 
building thereon for a post office at Kemmerer, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7126) authorizing the acquirement of a 
site and the construction of a building for a post office at Grey- 
bull, Wyo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7127) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection and completion of a building thereon for a 
post office at Torrington, Wyo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7128) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Green River, in the State of 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7129) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection and completion of a building thereon for a 
post office at Thermopolis, Wyo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7130) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at the city of Morrison, 
III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 7131) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Crestline, Crawford 
County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 7132) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a Federal building at the 
city of Lockhart, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7133) to transfer all func- 
tions of the Federal Farm Loan Board to the Federal Farm 
Board, to abolish the Federal Farm Loan Board, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 7134) to fix the per diem 
compensation of Federal jurors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 7185) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to investigate the feasibility and to 
ascertain and report the cost of establishing a military road 
connecting Fort Leavenworth and the city of Kansas City, 
Kans., and of establishing a national military park adjacent 
thereto; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7136) to provide 
for free homesteads on the public lands for bona fide settlers in 
the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, State of Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 7137) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to widows and former widows of cer- 
tain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7138) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 
1920, as amended; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 7139) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7140) to au- 
thorize the construction of certain buildings and improvements 
at the Concho Indian School, Concho, Okla.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7141) to authorize the construction and 
improvement of certain buildings at the Riverside Indian School, 
Anadarko, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7142) to authorize the construction of a 
shop building and implement shed at the Fort Sill Indian 
School, near Lawton, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LUCE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) authorizing 
and directing the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
United States Shipping Board to make a joint investigation into 
the practicability of equalizing rail rates and ocean rates on 
export and import freight traffic between points in the United 
States and points in foreign countries by way of the several 
United States ports and to make joint report thereon; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. BLAND: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 13) 
amending section 6 of the House concurrent resolution establish- 
ing the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission ; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FORT: Resolution (H. Res, 91) to create a commit- 
tee on the abuse of privilege in speech or debate; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 7143) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Keyiah Wells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 7144) for the relief of 
Francis L. Sexton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 7145) granting a pension to 
Michael M. Heller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7146) for the relief 
of Sullivan W. Buck; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 7147) granting a pension to 
Mary Runyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7148) granting a pension to Mary Alice 
Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 7149) granting 
a pension to Hector J. Robitaille; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7150) granting an 
increase of pension to Annie Branigan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7151) for the 
relief of Julian Simon, Ira Simon, and Herbert Simon, doing 
business as J. Simon & Sons; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7152) for the relief of the General Ware- 
housing Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7153) for the relief of John J. McMahon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLD: A bill (H. R. 7154) to remit the duty on a 
carillon of bells which was imported for the State of Iowa for 
the use and benefit of the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts at Ames, Iowa; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7155) to provide 
for examination and survey of the harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R 7156) granting a pension to 
Charles C. Gunnels; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 7157) granting an increase 
of pension to Gertrude H. Noyes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 7158) to place Dr. Charles II. 
De Lancey on the retired list of the Navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 7159) granting a pension 
to Harvey Guynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7160) granting a pension to Hester E. 
Hartley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 7161) for the relief of Nelson E. 
Frissell ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7162) granting a pension to 
Col. L. Lankford ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7163) granting 
a pension to Malissa A. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7164) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Bell Banister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 7165) granting a pension 
to Helen F. Brady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 7166) granting a pension to 
Hugh B. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7167) granting a pension to Ella Lower; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7168) granting a pension to Fannie 
Delaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pension to Elvra O. 
Swearingen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7170) for the relief of the Smith-Leavitt 
Coal Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7171) for the relief of the Smith-Leavitt 
Coal Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7172) for the relief of Harry Hume Ains- 
worth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 7178) for the relief of Benjamin 
F. Whitney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7174) for the 
relief of George W. Posey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 7175) for the relief of Arthur A. 
Burn, sr., and J. K. Ryland; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7176) for the relief of 
Edward Looby; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7177) for the 
“relief of the Lake Chelan Reclamation District; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. . 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 7178) for the relief of 
William K. Gelsinon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7179) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas A. Martin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7180) granting a pension to Joseph Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7181) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7182) 
granting an increase of pension to Anna Susemihl; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7183) for the relief of Mary J. Murray; 
to the Committee on War Claims. y 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7184) granting a pension 
to Barbara Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7185) granting a pension to Frank 
Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7186) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie J. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 7187) granting a pen- 
sion to Peter F. Christianson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7188) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah A. Faris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7189) granting a pension to Sarah R. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7190) for the relief of Harry Simpson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7191) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Gwyn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7192) for the relief of Roy W. Farrell; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7193) granting a pension to William Tan- 
ner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T194) for the relief of L. W. Dear; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7195) for the relief of May L. Marshall, 
administratrix of the estate of Jerry A. Litchfield; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE (by request): A bill (H. R. 7196) to 
compensate Fayette Salter for loss of time and for services 
rendered to the United States Government for 15 years under 
a sentence by the Federal court on a wrongful conviction upon 
testimony that was incompetent and of doubtful repute; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7197) granting a 
pension to James G. Whalin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7198) granting an increase 
of pension to Christina Markham; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7199) granting a pension to Frederick B. 
Crabtree; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 7200) granting 
an increase of pension to Jane Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 7201) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary T. K. Rankin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7202) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah-E. Hargrave; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7203) to authorize the appointment of 
Harold B. Lewis as first lieutenant, Field Artillery, on the re- 
tired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7204) for the relief of Robert J. Rushing; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7205) for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7206) for the relief of Albert H. Jacobson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7207) for the relief of W. R. McLeod; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7208) for the relief of Ralph McAlpin; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 7209) for the relief of 
Ada K. Ailsworth; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7210) for the relief of Frank Mackin; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7211) granting a pension to Mary Kotwall; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7212) granting an increase of 
pee to Louisa Becker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7218) granting an increase of pension to 
Libbie B. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7214) granting an increase of pension to 
Juliet Thompson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 7215) to extend the exami- 
nation and survey heretofore authorized of the Chattahoochee 
River, Ga. and Ala., with a view to improving the said river 
as herein described ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7216) granting a pension to 
Susanna Marler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 7217) granting a pension to 
James B. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7218) granting 
a pension to Michael D. Papero; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7219) for the re- 
1 bss Drinkard B. Milner; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7220) grant- 
ing a pension to Ellen A. Darling; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension to Mae R. 
Braman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7222) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John H. Jackson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 7223) granting an increase 
of pension to Addie M. Farnham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7224) granting an increase 
a pension to Ann P. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7225) granting a pension to Martha Jessee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7226) granting an increase of pension to 
Joanna E. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 7227) granting an increase of 
pension to Josephine E. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 7228) granting a pension to 
Julia C. Cleary; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 7229) for the relief of James 
M. Ray; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7230) 
granting a pension to Nancy Reedy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R 7231) granting an in 
crease of pension to Mary Standacker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7232) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to extend examination and survey hereto- 
fore authorized of the Chattahoochee River, Ga. and Ala.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1742. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Sophronia Murphy 
and other citizens of Fairmont, W. Va., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1743. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of the city council of the 
city of Sandusky, Ohio, praying for relief for veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1744. Also, petition of citizens of Norwalk, Ohio, favoring 
enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for relief of 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1745. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of more than 3,000 citizens of 
Los Angeles County, Calif., urging the passage of bills granting 
Spanish-American War veterans an increase of pension; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

1746. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, protesting against any effort to repeal or to 
weaken the antitrust provisions of the present radio law of the 
United States, and that it petition Congress to strengthen these 
antitrust sections of the law and demand their enforcement by 
the Federal Radio Commission and the Department of Justice 
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of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1747. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Os- 
wego County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation 
giving increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1748. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Richland, Oswego 
County, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation to increase 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1749. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of Utica Circle, No. 17, 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, favoring increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1750. Also, petition of Dr. E. P. Whitford, of Bridgewater, 
N. Y., and others, favoring increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1751. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 38 citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, to provide increase of pensions for Spanish 
War veterans, widows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1752. Also, petition of 27 citizens of Dayton, Ohio, praying 
for early passage of House bill 2652, to increase the pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1753. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the New 
Bedforg Times, New Bedford, Mass., urging support of national 
equal hours in industry; to the Committee on Labor. 

1754, Also, petition of the Oklahoma Education Association, 
urging support of the Robinson bill (H. R. 17165) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

1755. Also, petition of Elihu W. Sargent, Los Angeles, Calif., 
for support of House bill 2174, increasing pension of Annie 
Sargent, Spanish War widow, from $30 to $50; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1756. Also, petition of the Big Bend Border Highway Asso- 
ciation, Presidio, Tex., for the establishment and completion of 
a Federal highway along the Mexican border, urging support, 
and assuring that proposed highway is indorsed by every Fed- 
eral officer from El Paso to Del Rio; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

1757. Also, petition of Sacramento Church Federation, for 
speedy passage of the Box-Harris bill limiting emigration from 
the South in the same manner as it is limited from Europe; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1758. Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, pro- 
testing against any effort to repeal or to weaken the antitrust 
provisions of the present radio law of the United States. and 
urging Congress to strengthen’ antitrust sections of the law 
and demand their enforcement by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

1759. Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, 
indorsing efforts of broadcasting station WCFL to secure the 
unlimited use of a radio frequency, with adequate power and 
time of operation, in order that it may serve the labor move- 
ment and the general public by the promulgation of the princi- 
ples and policies and ideals of organized labor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1760. Also, petition of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Casual Post, 
No. 614, Fort Bayard, N. Mex., urging enactment of legislation 
at this session in favor of the uncompensated disabled veterans 
of the World War, amending the World War veterans’ act of 
1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1761. Also, petition of Rosannah Robinson, Louella Robinson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Devereaux urging support and vote on Civil 
War pension bill as proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1762. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Ellisville, Miss., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of compensation 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1763. By Mr. HANCOCK: Resolution adopted by Auxiliary 
Temple Adath Yeshurun, in opposition to simplification of the 
calendar; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1764. Also, petition signed by John E. Doyle and other resi- 
dents of Onondaga County, N. X., favoring Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1765. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 54 citizens of Lansing, 
Iowa, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rate of pension to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1766. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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1767. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of 80 residents and voters of 
Pottawatomie County, Kans., in behalf of additional legislation 
for the benefit of the veterans of the Spanish-American and 
World Wars, widows, and other dependents; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

1768. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by Frances Ross, 
of Ravenwood, Mo., signed by many citizens of Ravenwood, 
appealing for higher pension rates to all Civil War veterans, 
widows, or survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1769. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 24 members of 
the American Legion and Auxiliary, urging that the Robinson 
bill for increasing pensions of veterans and widows of veterans 
be brought to an early vote; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

1770. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Clinton 
County, Pa., favoring legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1771. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions ot 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1772. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of Mitchell Hyden, Boaz 
Adkins, M. T. Reynolds, and 71 other citizens of Letcher County, 
Ky., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to vote 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1773. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of J. G. Sim- 
mons and others, of Norfolk, Va., urging favorable action on 
2 bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

1774. Also, petition of Howard L. Gibson and others, of Nor- 
folk County, Va., urging immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1775. Also, petition of Charles W. Hall and others, of Norfolk, 
Va., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a yote a 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1776. Also, petition of R. P. H. Highter and others, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, \ 

1777. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of Newark, 
N. J., in support of an increase in the pension of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1778. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of 57 citizens of Brooklyn, 
Kings County, N. Y., praying for the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased pension rates 
to men who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1779. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Chicago, III., praying for the passage of pending 
legislation for the granting of increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1780. By Mr, MERRITT: Petition of the common council of 
Danbury, Conn., urging the passage of legislation to increase 
the pensions of veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1781. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Stamford, South 
Norwalk, Darien, and Glenbrook, in the State of Connecticut, 
urging the passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1782. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition signed by Will 
Curd, B. P. Pryor, G. R. Vass, and 19 other citizens of Bowling 
Green, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1783. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Rev. John L. Maurer, 
1506 Pennsylvania Avenue, East Liverpool, and 71 other resi- 
dents of that city, asking for passage of the Spanish War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1784. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of growers of Burley 
tobacco in the State of Kentucky, urging the reduction of war- 
time tax on Burley tobacco products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1785. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Martin 
Volkomer and 58 other citizens of Queens County, N. Y., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increas- 
ing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1786. Also, petition of the United Textile Workers of America, 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., with reference to certain rates on fab- 
rics; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1787. Also, petition of Henry F. W. Von Sellen, of Brooklyn, 
N. I., and 78 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the 
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passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, for increase of 
Spanish War yeterans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1788. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition from Robert 
D. Slack and 65 other citizens of Collinsville, Okla., praying for 
increase of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1789. Also, petition of M. Wood and 111 other citizens of 
Vera Township, Okla., petitioning Congress for increase of Civil 
War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1790. Also, petition of Clyde Jones, of Hominy, Okla., and five 
other Oklahoma citizens, urging early enactment of House bill 
8397 ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1791. Also, petition of R. O, Dunigan and 12 other citizens of 
Tulsa, Okla., urging early enactment of House bill 3397; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1792. Also, petition of M. J. Westbrook and 118 citizens of 
Hominy, Okla., petitioning Congress to increase the pension 
allowance to veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1793. Also, petition of C. R. Maple and 72 other citizens of 
Washington County and Bartlesville, Okla., praying for increase 
of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1794. Also, petition of E. E. Eckardt and 226 other citizens of 
Hominy, Okla., praying for an increase of pension for veterans 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

1795. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Stamps, La- 
fayette County, Ark., urging Congress for the passage of House 
bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1796. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of William Sever, 
G. W. Arnold, and M. W. Staples, M. D., and other residents of 
Pleasant Plains, III., urging the passage of bills providing for 
increased rates of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1797. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Winfield Temple and 
other residents of Marlboro, Mass., urging that legislation be 
passed granting further relief to the Civil War veterans and 
their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1798. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Adair County, 
Mo., for more liberal pensions to veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1799. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of A. Tipton and 
numerous other citizens of Smith County, Tex., urging passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1800. Also, petition of Rey. S. W. Riley, of Tyler, Tex., and 
numerous other citizens of Smith County, Tex., requesting the 
passage of an old age pension law; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1801. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Owens, Kanawha County, W. Va., urging passage of the Civil 
War pension bill carrying rates as proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1802. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of residents of Worcester, 
Muss., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1803. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Dr. J. W. 
Smiser and others, urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill increasing the pension of veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1804. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of citizens of Branford, Conn., 
praying for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to men who served in 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1805. Also, petition of citizens of Branford, Conn., praying 
for passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension fo men who seryed in the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1806. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of Clara Fosnaugh 
and other residents of Amanda, Ohio, asking Congress not to 
recommend the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to-participate in such a conference, for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1807. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Owosso, Mich., urging more liberal pension legislation for veter- 
ans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 
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1808. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition from United 
Spanish War veterans of San Francisco, urging the enactment 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1809. Also, petition from voters of San Francisco, Calif., urg- 
ing the enactment of a Civil War pension bill, carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1810. Also, petition from electors of the county of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., urging the enactment of the Knutson bill (H. R. 
2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1811. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of the James Smith Circle, 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Rochester, N. Y., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by 
the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1812. Also, petition of Ernest D. Thompson and other resi- 
dents of Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of legislation pro- 
viding increased pensions for the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1813. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of residents of Hammond, Ind., 
asking legislation.to increase rates of pension paid to the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, December II, 1929 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 4, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Fletcher Sa Shortridge 

Ashurst Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Baird McCulloch Smith 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glass McMaster Steck 
Black Glenn McNa: Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough Met Sullivan 
Blease uld Moses Swanson 
Borah Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 

rock Harris Nye ‘ownsend 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Hatfield Phipps Tydings 
Capper Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Connally Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Reed Walsh, Mass. 

8 Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 

Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dale ones Sackett Watson 
Dill Kean Schall Wheeler 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is confined to his home by illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

HOLIDAY GREETINGS TO SENATOR BROOKHART FROM ANTAROTICA 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, when Commander Byrd 
was forming his expedition for the South Pole, one of my old 
riflemen, Sergeant Czegka, of the Marine Corps, came to me and 
asked a recommendation to the commander as a mechanic for 
the expedition. I gave him that recommendation and he was 
accepted. On yesterday 1 received the following radiogram: 

[Radiogram received by the New York Times] 
BRD Antarctic EXPEDITION, 
1U1WFASQ, Little America, December 5. 
The Hon. Smir W. BROOKHART, 
United States Senate, Washington: j 

Merry Christmas and happy New Year from Little America, Ant- 
arctica. 

CZEGKA. 
SALVAGE VESSEL FOR SHIP DISASTERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to 


law, preliminary plans and specifications of a salvage vessel 


for use in ship disasters, which, with the accompanying plans, 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a communication from the Commissioner of the General 
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Land Office, reporting relative to the withdrawals and restora- 
tions of public lands as contemplated by statute, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

DISPOSITION OF EFFECTS OF CERTAIN DECEASED PERSONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his recommendation for the early 
enactment of legislation for the disposition of effects in the 
General Accounting Office of persons dying while subject to 
military law, which, with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Platte- 
yille and vicinity, in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of W. C. Treumann and 
74 other citizens of Grafton and vicinity, in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Windsor, Md., praying for the passage of legislation to establish 
a Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2276) continuing the powers and 
authority of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio act 
of 1927, as amended, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 56) thereon. 


BEPORTS. ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported sundry nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service, which were ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SACKETT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, reported the nomination of 
Edwin P. Morrow, of Kentucky, to be a member of the Board 
of Mediation, which was ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2584) granting a pension to Bramble B. Ownby; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2585) for the relief of the American Foreign Trade 
Corporation and Fils d’Aslan Fresco; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 2586) granting a pension to Walter J. Gamal (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 2587) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for use at the encamp- 
ment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, 
Miss., in June, 1930; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2588) authorizing the payment for the attendance 
of the Marine Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be 
held at Biloxi, Miss, ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 2589) authorizing the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be held at Biloxi, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 2590) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala. ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2591) to provide for the commemoration of the 
action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; 

A bill (S. 2592) to provide for the commemoration of the 
siege of Blakely, Ala. ; i 

A bill (S. 2593) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. ; 

A bill (S. 2594) to provide for the commemoration of the sur- 
render of the forces commanded by General Taylor to General 
Canby at Citronelle, Ala. ; 

A bill (S. 2595) to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Williams, Ala. ; 
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A bill (S. 2596) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Talladega, Ala. ; : 

A bill (S. 2597) to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Mitchell, Ala. ; 

A bill (S. 2598) to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Jackson Oak, Alu.; 

A bill (S. 2599) to provide for the commemoration of the 
massacre of Fort Mims, Ala. ; 

A bill (S. 2600) to provide for the commemoration of the 
siege of Spanish Fort, Ala.; 

A bill (S. 2601) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Tombecbee, Ala. ; 

A bill (S. 2602) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, Ala.; 

A bill (S. 2603) to provide for the commemoration of the 
1 oo which occurred at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), 

a.; a 

A bill (S. 2604) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2605) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, to permit State member banks of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem to establish or retain branches in foreign countries or in 
dependencies or insular possessions of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McNARY: í 

A bill (S. 2606) to provide for the disposition of revested 
Oregon & California Railroad Co, and Coos Bay Military Wagon 
Road Co. grant lands after the timber thereon has been sold 
and cut; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2607) authorizing the transfer from the War De- 
partment to the United States Veterans’ Bureau of the Fort 
William Henry Harrison Military Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2608) for the relief of William C. Rives; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) to authorize the merger 
of street railway corporations operating in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 106) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relating to the privi- 
leges of Senators and Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 180), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That so much of paragraph 1 of Rule XXY of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate as reads Committee on Pensions, to consist 
of 11 Senators” is amended to read as follows: 

“Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to consist of 13 Senators, to which 
shall be referred all legislation and other matters relating to pensions, 
government life insurance, and death or disability compensation, hos- 
pitalization, and allowances of persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States and their beneficiaries, and alt legislation and 
other matters relating to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers and its branches.” 


ASSISTANT IN THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 181), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to employ an assistant in the office of the Secretary of the Senate on 
the efficiency roll, to be paid at the rate of $3,180 per annum out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XII 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted a resolution (S. Res. 182), which 
ordered to lie over under the rule, as follows: 


Resolved, That the first sentence of paragraph 3 of Rule XII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking 
of (1) a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or 
joint resolution, or (2) final action upon a matter of high privilege 
shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto until, upon a 
roll call ordered for the purpose by the Presiding Officer, it shall be 
disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present.” 
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FREIGHT RATES AND RAILROAD VALUATIONS 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the country is confronted with 
the possibility of an ultimate increase in freight rates in the 
neighborhood of half a billion dollars annually. If this takes 
place, Congress alone will be responsible. 

On May 20, 1929, the United States Supreme Court rendered 
a judgment in the case of the St. Louis & O Fallon Railroad 
Co., three Justices dissenting and one not participating. Unless 
Congress intervenes, as there was no constitutional question in- 
volved, this decision will ultimately result in an increase in the 
valuation of the railways of the country to the extent of a pos- 
sible $9,000,000,000, or some 43 per cent—from $21,000,000,000 
to about $30,000,000,000. This, it is unnecessary to state, will 
mean an increase in freight rates ultimately, an increase that 
will have a profound effect upon the inland communities of the 
country and especially the great Middle West, to say nothing of 
its effect upon the great majority of our people wherever they 
‘may live, Of course, this increase in freight rates will not take 
place immediately, but such a burden will be placed upon the 
shoulders of the people sooner or later, because the railroads 
will be in a position to compel the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to afford rates as high as the traffic will bear. 

This judgment of the Supreme Court resulted from a report 
and order by the Interstate Commerce Commission valuing the 
property of the O'Fallon Railway Co. for purposes of rate mak- 
ing and also for recapture; that is, to determine the amount of 
the excess earnings above 6 per cent, one-half of which is sub- 
ject to recapture by the Government. The O'Fallon Railway 
Co., dissatisfied with the weight given by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to current costs of reproduction, and there- 
fore a lower valuation than claimed, appealed to the United 
States district court, which, with three judges sitting, held 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The railroad company appealed from this judgment directly 
to the Supreme Court, which is possible in such cases, and this 
highest tribunal reversed the court below, holding that “ whether 
the commission acted as directed by Congress was the funda- 
mental question presented. If it did not, the action taken 
being beyond the authority, was invalid.“ 

It is evident from the above facts that the commercial, indus- 
trial, and farming interests of the country are menaced with 
ultimate higher railroad rates—rates that may well be as high 
as the trafice will bear—and that these higher rates will not be 
due to the Supreme Court's decision but to the provisions con- 
tained in the Esch-Cummins law respecting the valuation of 
railroad property. 

Therefore Congress is responsible for the situation confronting 
the country, inasmuch as Congress enacted the Esch-Cummins 
law. However, as there was no constitutional question involved 
in this case, it is apparent that Congress can correct the situa- 
tion by placing its stamp of approval upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's interpretation of the valuation provisions 
of the transportation act of 1920 in connection with the O Fallon 
case. 

On the other hand, should Congress quiescently accept the 
statutory interpretation indicated by the Supreme Court in this 
connection, Congress alone will be responsible and blamable for 
the burdens that the ultimate increase in railroad rates will 
saddle upon the country, notwithstanding the fact that in recent 
years the railroads have enjoyed the highest degree of pros- 
perity in their history. 

Mr. President, to meet this situation, in order that Congress 
may take action, I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to intro- 
duce the joint resolution which I am sending to the desk, and I 
further ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) relating to valuation of 
the property of common carriers under the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That for the purposes of rate making and recapture 
of earnings under the interstate commerce act, as amended, the valua- 
tion of the property of any common carrier subject to such act shall 
be determined in accordance with the principles and methods approved 
in the report and order of the majority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 3908, excess income of St. Louis 
O'Fallon Railway Co., and Finance Docket No. 4026, excess income of 
Manufacturers Railway Co., dated February 15, 1927. 


Mr. HOWELL. I ask also that the joint resolution may be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
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Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no further interpretation from Congress in regard to the 
act in question, and if then it shall be guided by the ruling 
of the Supreme Court, will that mean that five or six billion 
dollars will be added to the valuation of the railroads, upon 
which a further increase in freight rates will be inflicted upon 
industry as well as upon the agriculture interests of the country 
in time to come? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it will mean a possible in- 
crease of the rate bases of the railroads from twenty-one billion 
to twenty-nine billion dollars, or 43 per cent; and, necessarily, 
it will mean an ultimate increase in freight rates, not 
merely for the agricultural communities of the Middle West 
but for all industries. The decision was based upon the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission in arriving at its 
valuation in the O’Fallon case did not follow the direction and 
intent of Congress. Thérefore, it is a matter for Congress to 
deal with. If Congress shall place its stamp of approval upon 
the method adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the O'Fallon case, then it will follow that that method will 
hold for all of the railroads, and, as a result, there will be 
no increase in the valuation of the railroads and no ultimate 
increase in freight rates. 

Mr. McMASTER=- Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. McMASTER. If that be true, if a 48 per cent increase 
in freight rates should follow, the burdens which will be in- 
flicted upon agriculture in certain of the Northwestern States 
will be almost unbearable. For example, in South Dakota, when 
the price of wheat is at the low point of around 80 cents a 
bushel, and it now requires from a third to a fourth of the totai 
selling price of that wheat to pay the freight rate, if there should 
be added in the future 43 per cent to that freight rate, the bur- 
den which would be imposed on the farmers would be absolutely 
unbearable. It would place such a penalty upon agricultural 
producers that they would be unable to exist under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if the higher valuations are 
to prevail, and the resulting freight rates follow, there is no 
question but that we shall have nullified everything we have 
done so far as farm relief is concerned; but, understand me, it 
does not necessarily follow that increased freight rates will be 
immediately put into effect. For years to come, however, the 
railroads of the country will be in a position to compel the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to grant the highest freight 
rates the traffic will bear. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield first to the Senator from Mäine. 

Mr. GOULD. The question which the Senator from Nebraska 
is discussing, it seems to me, has two sides to it. The Senator 
from Nebraska has referred to the possibility of freight rates 
being advanced; but the increased valuation of railroads would 
increase taxes, would it not? That is certain, for the railroads 
are taxed on the valuation of their property. The suggestion of 
an increase in freight rates, I think, is pretty far-fetched. The 
possibility which the railroads are now fearing is a decrease in 
rates, for in order to haul the grain from the West to the At- 
lantic coast seaports, they have got to meet the competition of 
the Canadian railroads, and, as I understand, they are about to 
reduce their freight rates anyway. So an increase in taxes and 
a reduction of freight rates are more probable contingencies. 
I think we need not become very much frightened about what 
the railroads are going to do under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the O'Fallon case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will shorten 
further discussion on this question, because I want to go on with 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine has 
referred to transcontinental rates which are merely a portion 
of the rate structure. So far as any increase in tax rates is 
concerned, I am not so optimistic as the Senator from Maine 
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apparently is. Probably increased valuation would make some 
difference in the taxes of railroads, but that would not make 
anything like the difference to the communities all over this 
country that the possible increase of freight rates would make 
if the valuation of the railroads should be increased 43 per 
cent. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. So far as the question of increased taxes 
is concerned, taxes are a part of the operating expenses of the 
railroads and when faxes are increased that further increases 
the rates, does it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask another question. 
The Senator said that there is involved a possible increase in 
railroad valuation of about eight billion or nine billion dollars, 
and that is true. Nevertheless, as I read the O Fallon decision 
it is not a command to the commission to increase the rates 
but it is left within their discretion. There is, however, a com- 
mand to the commission to consider the subject of reproduction 
new as an element; but the amount of consideration they shall 
give to that element is left to the discretion of the commission, 
and under the O'Fallon case they might consider it without 
increasing valuation, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, 
the O'Fallon Railway Co. insisted upon a valuation which was 
practically equal to reconstruction new, less depreciation, and, 
in my opinion, the railroads of the country will be able to go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and demand a similar 
basis of valuation. If they are not allowed it, then they may 
appeal to the court; and in the case of the Indianapolis Water 
Works it will be remembered that the court held very largely 
for reproduction new at spot prices. Therefore we are con- 
fronted with the situation I have outlined. What I propose 
is a joint resolution which shall make it clear that it is the 
intent of Congress that the method followed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in yaluing the O’Fallon Railway is the 
method that shall be utilized hereafter in such valuations. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield first to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to know whether the Senator thinks 
that such a proposal as he has offered here would be sustained 
as legislation by the courts? As I understand, the Senator pro- 
poses to make the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the law on the subject of the valuation of railroads. I 
am in full sympathy with the Senator’s position. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Supreme Court held that the majority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission had not followed the 
direction and intent of Congress, and therefore that its order 
was void. Justice Brandeis, in the initial sentence of his dis- 
senting opinion, said that the fundamental question involved 
was one of statutory construction; and Mr. Justice Stone stated 
in his opinion that there was no constitutional question in- 
volved. Therefore it may be inferred that this is a matter 
which Congress can deal with, and if Congress will promptly 
deal with it we will be saved a possible increase in valuations 
and railroad rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will now let 
us proceed with the consideration of the tariff bill. I con- 
sented that this matter be brought up with the understanding 
that the discussion would not take more than a few moments. 

Mr. HOWELL. I did not intend to take as long a time as 
has been occupied. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator did not, but I wish now we 
could proceed with the tariff bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt 
the Senator from Nebraska once more. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr, BROOKHART. I am entirely in sympathy with the 
Senator’s idea, but the Supreme Court held that the commis- 
sion had not considered the question of reproduction new, as 
was so announced in the opinion of the commission, and that 
they must consider it. I think it is true, substantially as the 
Senator has stated, that the commission figured in that cost, 
and if they simply put the statement in their former opinion 
that they did consider it and left the value the same, I believe 
it would be approved by the Supreme Court. However, it is 
also proper that Congress should take the responsibility and do 
something along the line of the Senator's resolution. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as a matter of fact unless 
Congress shall act, Congress will be responsible and blamable 
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for a possible great increase in freight rates; it will not be the 
responsibility of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas yield 
to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. For what purpose? 

Mr. DILL. In order that I may submit a report. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am only going to take a very few minutes, I 
yielded yesterday for a report on a measure which took 45 
minutes. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, yesterday morning in connec- 
tion with a request which I made that there be printed in the 
Recorp some advice contained in an advertisement paid for 
and presented to us by the country press of Minnesota some re- 
marks were made by the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] which have brought a reply which I desire now to read. 
The telegram is from Mr. Herman Roe, the publisher of the 
Northfield News, of Northfield, Minn., and is as follows: 

NORTHFIELD, MINN., December 11, 1929. 
Hon. HENRY J. ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

If Senator Norers is correctly quoted in the Associated Press dis- 
patch to-day referring to page advertisement signed by more than 140 
Northwest editors appealing to Congress for speedy action on tariff 
bill, permit me as one of the signers who contributed to defray the cost 
to say I would welcome an opportunity to testify before lobby com- 
mittee or any other Senate committee. Every other publisher who 
indorsed this appeal would welcome such an opportunity, and joins me 
in resenting Senator Norris’s unjustified and unwarranted reference 
to these editors and their newspapers as pretending to be friends of 
the farmer. As real friends of the farmer, who come in contact with 
farmers daily, this group of editors of home-town newspapers can assure 
the Senator from Nebraska that the farmers of our State, with very few 
exceptions, Indorse the statements made by the editors and add their 
emphatic appeal for more action and less oratory, so that a tariff law 
embodying President Hoover's recommendations may be enacted. 

HERMAN Roz, 
Publisher Northfield News. 


The Northfield News is listed in the American Newspaper 
Annual Directory, which is the official publication of the Ameri- 
can Newspapers Publishers Association, as a Republican paper, 
established in 1876. It is the oldest paper in Northfield, with 
the largest general circulation. 

The circulation of the newspapers which signed the statement 
to Congress totals 495,350, An examination of the list reveals 
the names of many publishers well known to the public. There 
are nearly 150 of them. Many of them have been publishers of 
their papers for more than a quarter of a century; three or 
four of them for a longer period. 

Eighty-four of these editors publish the only newspapers fn 
their respective communities; 31 of the remainder publish the 
leading papers. In one community, Windom, a town of 2,200 
population, both newspapers joined in indorsing the advertise- 
ment. Both metropolitan dailies in Duluth, the Herald and 
News-Tribune, and the Minneapolis Journal—daily, 116,164; 
Sunday, 166,258—also signed the statement. 

These papers have been a part of the warp and woof of Min- 
nesota civilization, as country editors have always been a part 
of the civilizations they have helped to cherish. They have 
gone up and down with the fluctuations of pioneer days. Their 
characters have stood the test, as is revealed by their circula- 
tions, because no man is under a more constant scrutiny than 
the country editor who submits each week to the readers of 
the old home paper the best that is in him. No country news- 
paper rises higher than the character of its publisher; the 
cumulative judgnrent which his readers pass upon him from 
week to week is inescapable. 

These editors and publishers hold their missions in life just 
as high as do we hold ours here in this Chamber. A reflection 
upon their integrity means just as much to them as a reflection 
upon our integrity means to us. These men have made continual 
sacrifices. Their honest courage has led them often into places 
that have threatened the very existence of the papers they have 
loved and cherished. 

Therefore Mr. Roe does not make lightly the suggestion that 
he be permitted an opportunity, along with his associates, to 
answer here the aspersions cast upon him here. If these Min- 
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nesota editors and publishers have committed an offense in their 
assumption that they had a right to advise us, then we had bet- 
ter have it out. 

It has been the habit of publishers in this country for a good 
many years to give advice along the lines of government. Every 
publisher feels that an intelligent interest in public affairs is 
a part of the general obligation he assumes toward the public. 
I imagine these Minnesota editors were considerably surprised 
yesterday when they discovered that their advice to us had been 
received with suspicion and irritation rather than with the re- 
spectful consideration to which they doubtless thought it was 
entitled. 

It may be, Mr, President, that if we are sufficiently severe 
with those who continue to criticize us, we may stop the flood 
of criticism which fairly deluges the United States Senate these 
days. Whether or not we can do this, we haye at least revealed 
to the country that we are not insensible to the criticism, and 
that our skins are very tender when pricked by “ country 
editors.” 

I am about to make a statement, Mr. President, that may sur- 
prise the Senator from Nebraska; but it is my deliberate belief 
that these Minnesota editors thought they had a right to differ 
from the opinion of the Senator from Nebraska and still be 
regarded as honest men. Therefore we should have them come 
here in order that they may know something of that attitude 
of mind which, while reserving the right to criticize them, does 
not accord to them the right to criticize us. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said (during the delivery of Mr. 
CorELAND’S speech): 

Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the course of the 
Senator's argument, but if he will yield at this point I desire to 
state that I have in my hand a short editorial of three para- 
graphs from the Kansas City Star, and I ask the indulgence of 
the Senator to have it read from the desk and that it may 
appear in the Rxconb immediately following the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] this morning about 
the newspaper indorsement from Minnesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr COPELAND. If that may be done properly, I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that if any 
Senator objects to it the Chair will hold that by such yielding 
the Senator from New York would lose the floor. The Chair 
rules that the Senator can yield only for a question unless he is 
willing to lose the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to have the editorial read at 
this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. If there is no objection from any Senator 
I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maryland? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will read, as requested, 

The legislative clerk read the editorial, as follows: 


From the Kansas City Times, November 29, 1929] 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL Is RIGHT 


The Star congratulates the Wall Street Journal on its accurate diag- 
nosis of the tariff situation in the following comment: 

“With the close of the special session of Congress there ends a chap- 
ter of which no Republican can be prond. ‘The general public will 
breathe the line from Hamlet, ‘for this relief much thanks.’ The spe- 
cial session was a political maneuver intended to strengthen the Repub- 
lican Party machine through favors granted to the manufacturing inter- 
ests, by advances in the protective tariff, irrespective of sound business 
considerations. So far from helping the party the result has been disas- 
ter and the machine is a wreck.” 

Both the Ways aud Means Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, which handled the bill, are dominated by the 
manufacturing interests that sought “ advances in the protective tariff, 
irrespective of sound business considerations.” The advances also were 
sought irrespective of the pledges of the party and the expectation of 
the country. 

The whole difficulty with the tariff revision was that it was after the 
old formula. That formula will not work under existing conditions. 

The West and Sonth are asserting themselves. The farmers and 
stockmen and allied agricultural interests are approaching a wide and 
effective organization. They know what they want. They know they 
are entitled to it. The Bast is not going to ride them any more so far 
as the tariff is concerned. If the tariff bill becomes a law, there will 
be at least a visible approach to a square deal for agriculture. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I merely wish to add that the 
Kansas City Times, which gave voice to the editorial, is the 
morning edition of the Kansas City Star. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor, 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in order 
that I may submit a report from a committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I yield to the Senator, 

(Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Commerce, reported favor- 
ably Senate bill 2276, which appears elsewhere in to-day's pro- 
ceedings.) 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the remarks of the Senator from Kan- 
Sas rather unworthy of a statesman, unfair, and unjustified. If 
he will calmly think over what I said, he must reach the con- 
clusion, I think, as must the newspaper editors in whose defense 
he speaks and in whose behalf he talks reach the conclusion, 
that I am only exercising what the Senator from Kansas says 
they want to exercise—the right to disagree. 

I-have not condemned them. I have not said that the news- 
paper editors who signed that advertisement were not honest 
men. The Senator protests too much. I never was suspicions 
of their honesty or the Senator’s fairness until he jumped at an 
unjustified conclusion; and if the editors agree with what he 
said, and the aspersions that he has tried to cast, I would-be 
suspicious of them. 

So far as I know, they are fine gentlemen, I have no quarrel 
with them. They are entitled to their judgment, to their opin- 
ion, and they have a right to pay other papers to advertise their 
opinions. If I did that, I would probably be condemned by the 
kind of editors that the Senator is talking about; but it is all 
right for them. I have no fault to find with it and have not 
criticized them for it; but they have certain ideas about the 
tariff with which I disagree. Although they are seeking to give 
me advice as to what to do, I claim the right of an American 
citizen to decline to obey; and the Senator is criticizing me and 
saying that I have cast aspersions upon those editors. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the word the Senator used in regard to 
them, which stirred them up, was the word “ Grundy.” 

Mr. NORRIS. “Grundy?” I do not remember now what I 
said about Grundy, Maybe I owe Mr. Grundy an apology. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I think not. I would not go so far as to 
say that; but it seemed to be rather an inescapable conclusion, 
from the attitude the Senator took yesterday morning and what 
he said, that he was intimating that these editors had been paid- 
by Grundy, followed, as it was, by the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota that he had understood that somebody had re- 
cently bought 300 newspapers—in Minnesota. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have not read my remarks or 
looked at them since they were made. Did I say anything of 
that kind? If I made any such remark, I certainly would 
apologize publicly. I never thought of such a thing as accusing 
those editors of having been bought by Grundy. Maybe I inti- 
mated that they agreed with Grundy. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator stated that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they do agree with Grundy they ought to 
suspend publication, because Minnesota is one of the States that 
Grundy has wiped off the map. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I know it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. So they must not try to give advice if they are 
part of Grundy's outfit, because that is what Grundy kicks about. 

He does not want any advice from Minnesota. I am glad to 
see what they have to say; but I am going to tell why I dis- 
agree with them, and why that advertisement is the same argu- 
ment that is made by Grundy and all of the big high-tariff 
barons in this country. It is contrary to the benefit of the 
American farmer, and, if carried to its ultimate conclusion, 
will drive every American farmer out of business. That is 
what I am going to show right now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield again to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I refresh the memory of the Senator from 
Nebraska touching the content of these statements from these 
Minnesota editors? I have not read from Grundy a single state- 
ment to that effect. Their idea, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will permit me, was that we should hurry forward with the 
tariff making, that we should increase the agricultural rates, 
that we should hold to the present Fordney-McCumber rates on 
industries, because under those rates they had gained the im- 
pression that the country had prospered; and, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me, there was not really a first-class 
excuse to hook up these men with Grundy, 
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Mr, NORRIS. Why, they are advocating the same thing that 
Grundy is advocating. 

Mr, ALLEN, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the reason; and, if the Senator will 
permit me to go on in my own time, and subside, that is what 
I am going to show right now. 

Mr, ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are advocating the same doctrine that 
Grundy advocates. Grundy says, We do not want to decrease 
any of these high-tariff rates. We must keep our hands off the 
tariffs levied upon the manufactured articles of the East.” 
That is Grundy; that is Grundyism; and that is this advertise- 
ment in so many words, They say the same thing. 

Here is one thing they say that Grundy does not say: They 
say, “ Levy higher tariffs on agricultural products.” As far as 
I know, Grundy has not said that. These men say,“ Let the 
tariffs remain on the Aluminum Trust, on the Steel Trust, on 
all of the monopolistic outfits that are living and growing fat 
and making millions out of an unjust tariff that the consumers 
of America, the farmers among them, must and do pay.” 
“Do not touch them,” says Grundy. “Do not touch them,” 
say the editors in their advertisements, “Vote a lot of in- 
creases on farm products, and go home.” 

They may be right. Grundy may be right. I concede that 
they have the right to their opinion. Grundy has the right to 
his. But when they seek to give me advice, to tell me how I 
must vote on this question, I say, No; I do not believe you. I 
think you are wrong. I think the farmer to-day is suffering 
not so much from lack of tariff on his products as from an 
overabundance of tariff on the things that he has to buy“; 
and that is what I have been advocating, That is what I be- 
lieve in. These men who seem to be thin-skinned, these news- 
paper men who make their living by criticizing other people, 
can not stand even a disagreement from a public man without 
denouncing him; and the Senator from Kansas appears to be 
their willing mouthpiece here upon the floor of the Senate. 

I am surprised at him. I am dumbfounded that he has taken 
such a narrow-minded position as he has. If these men advise 
us what to do, we have a right to criticize them, as they have 
the right to criticize us. 

We could vote a dollar a bushel on wheat, and then we 
could go to the farmer and say, “See what we have done for 
the wheat farmer—levied a tariff of a dollar on wheat, $2 on 
oats,” and so on through the farm schedule. The farmers of 
the United States, intelligent as they are, would know, when we 
did it, that we were practicing deception upon them, although 
we had followed the advice of the newspaper editors, who say 
they represent the farmers. God save the farmer from such 
unholy representation as that! 

I am exercising my right, as I did yesterday, to criticize that 
position. 

Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want to interrupt me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not want to interrupt the very easy flow 
of the Senator's argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. The statement which the Senator from Ne- 
braska makes this morning, if he will permit me, is a very 
reasonable statement, much more reasonable in its general tone 
than that to which our friend out in Minnesota took exception. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator call my attention to any 
language I used yesterday that was wrong? If I have made a 
statement that is not borne out by what I believe to be the 
truth, I would be very glad to apologize for it. 

Mr. ALLEN. If I may refresh the Senator’s recollection—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I have not read it since I made 
the statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska said: 

The Senator from Kansas has kindly agreed to put in the names of the 
publishers and the names of the newspapers that back this statement 
and have paid for it. I want the farmers of Minnesota to know what 
their so-called country newspapers, which are pretending to be friends 
of the farmers, are really signing, what they are paying for in the way 
of propaganda. I hope that the lobby committee will send for some of 
these men and ascertain how much they are paying, who solicited the 
payments, and how all this has been brought about. 


If that is not a clear aspersion upon the motive of a man 


who pretended to be honestly advising the Senator from Ne 
braska, and who, if the Senator will t—— 


permi 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has made his statement now. 
I hope he will not try to make an argument in my time. I 
yielded to him. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The understanding of the 
Chair is that the Senator from Kansas still has the floor. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The Chair misunderstands the fact, I will 
inform him, as any Member of the Senate will be glad to advise 
him if he will make the inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair made the inquiry 
55 what he considered the proper authority, the clerks at the 

esk. 

Mr. NORRIS. The clerks must have been asleep. In order 
to establish the validity of my claim to the floor, I am now 
going to ask the Senator from Kansas if he claims the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will determine it 
by recognizing the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking recognition. I had the floor 
before the present oecupant of the Chair went into the Chair, 
and every Member of the Senate who was present knows it, 
The Senator finished his remarks, surrendered the floor, I took 
the floor, yielded to the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], 
and when he got through took the floor again and was recog- 
nized, without, as far as I know, any Member of the Senate 
claiming that I did not have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In view of the chronology 
stated by the Senator from Nebraska, he still continues to be 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Chair for having finally concluded 
that I am entitled to do what I have been doing here for some 
time. I am not willing to have the Chair get the opinion that 
I am trying to get something to which I have no right. So I 
feel vindicated. 

Mr. President, I still am not convinced by the Senator from 
Kansas that I should apologize. Somebody paid for that adver- 
tisement in the Washington Post, and probably it was in other 
papers, What is the object of it? A lot of newspaper men 
have joined together, they say, and paid for it. I thought imme- 
diately that it would be a difficult thing to go out and get three 
or four hundred men to get together and pay for a joint adver- 
tisement, but if they say they did I will accept that. I am not 
going to be contentious about it. 

What were they doing? Here are 300 newspaper men in 
Minnesota paying the Washington Post for a paid advertise- 
ment in order that they may tell Congress what to do, and 
when some Member of the Senate is not obeying them im- 
plicitly, and the Senate itself, rather neglectful of that advice, 
is still going on to discuss the tariff, the Senator from Kansas 
takes the floor in their defense. 

What is the object of their advice to us? Does it follow that 
we are owned by those men? Does it follow that when they 
say “adjourn to-morrow ” we must do it? Have we not the same 
right to criticize them that they have to criticize us? I know 
this will bring an avalanche of criticism upon me and will be 
reproduced in my State by editors who agree with that editor 
that the way to help the farmer is to raise the tariff on agri- 
cultural products, and I say that is buncombe and fraud and 
deceit. It will not bring relief to agriculture, and I say that 
any honest man with average ability who will study the question 
to a reasonable extent will reach the conclusion that what I say 
is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. ALLEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska that his judgment in this matter is 
borne out by the history of recent tariff experience? When the 


-act of 1922 was passed, the so-called representatives of agricul- 


ture were given the opportunity to write the duties upon agri- 
eultural products which they felt they needed, if in exchange 
they would permit the industrialists to write the duties which 
they desired upon industrial products. Since 1922 we have had 
a continuous complaint from the agricultural sections of this 
country that the Fordney-McCumber Act, passed under those 
circumstances, was placing agriculture at a great disadvantage 
with industry under that act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I remember history, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has stated it correctly. It is another 
instance of logrolling in tariff making. The so-called farm 
leaders in this body, as I understand, got together and fixed 
their own tariffs. I will plead not guilty; I was not one of 
them. I did not believe in it then, any more than I do now. 
Then the manufacturing interests got together and fixed their 
tariffs, and they put them both in the law. One is effective and 
the other is not effective, as everybody knows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In this logrolling process, if I understand 
the Senator from Nebraska, instead of the farmer engaging in 
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doing the rolling of the log, he got rolled over by the logs which 
others were rolling. 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes; and if we follow the advice of the Minne- 
sota editors, he is going to be rolled over again. He will wake 
up some day to a realization of that. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. ALLEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Along the lines of the observation made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, it might be well to note that, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
during the year ending March 15, 1927, 1 out of every 55 farms 
in the United States was sold under a mortgage foreclosure or 
for nonpayment of taxes, and in the State of South Dakota, for 
example, and that vicinity, the proportion was 1 out of every 30 
or Jess. That is the way the last tariff assisted agriculture. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator states that in South Dakota 
1 out of every 30 was sold under foreclosure. In the neighboring 
State of Iowa I understand 1 out of every 10 was sold under 
foreclosure. j 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. What the editors from Minnesota objected to in 
yesterday’s statement by the Senator from Nebraska was the 
aspersion to which I have called the Senator's attention. To-day, 
in behalf of those editors, I am objecting to the misrepresenta- 
tion which the Senator has made in his statement touching 
what they are advising. If I may take a moment to tell him 
what I mean, they are not advising the so-called Grundy 
program. A 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me say to the Senator, they probably 
make some statements in their advertisement with which I 
would not disagree. If somebody will give me a copy of that 
I will read explicitly what I think lines them up with Grundy. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that would be a very good idea, f 

Mr. NORRIS. Has anybody the newspaper here? The adver- 
tisement is printed in small type in the Rxconb. Has the Sena- 
tor from Kansas the newspaper article here? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not the newspaper here, I regret to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will take me some time to pick it out of 
this fine print. I do not read the part, now, to which I had 
reference, but something I agree with: 


We do not believe the tariff bill should now be held up indefinitely. 


Neither do I. I am just as anxious to expedite it as they are, 
but probably in a different way. I am not anxious to expedite 
it by overlooking the fact that, in my humble judgment, we 
ought to decrease some of the tariffs in existing law, where I 
think they are entirely monopolistic and are extremely burden- 
some, not only to the farmers but to all consumers. I can not 
now pick it out, but they make this argument that we should 
not stop to fool with the rates excepting rates on farm products 
They do not state that in so many words, but that is the result 
of their argument, “Attend to some rates on farm products, and 
stop.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I object to, and that is what I 
say is wrong, and that is what I say will ruin the farmers of 
Minnesota, as well as of the balance of the country. That is 
what I say is already the cause of a great deal of the farmers’ 
difficulty. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield further to the Senator now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Later I will take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. A man has a right, whether he 
is in the Senate or out, whether he is a newspaper man, or a 
banker, or a stockbroker, or a farmer, to state just what those 
Minnesota editors said in their advertisement. This is a free 
country. We ought to have a free press, and although I do not 
agree i what they said, I would defend them in their right 
to say it. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator understand that this advertise- 
ment which appeared in the eastern press during recent morn- 
ings has had as one of its purposes the offsetting of what has 
been done by the advertisement published by the Minneapolis 
Tribune? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably; I do not know what their motive is. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator have any reason to believe at 
all that perhaps some of these edifors and some of these papers 
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whose names appear in connection with the advertisement have 
been perhaps misinformed and misled into permitting their 
names to be incorporated in this advertisement? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no information on that subject. 

Mr. NYE. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. NYE. When this advertisement came to my attention, I 
observed that the names of two North Dakota newspapers ap- 
peared in connection with it, and I could not understand the 
appearance there of the name of the Fargo Forum, in view of 
the fact that the Fargo Forum was upholding the work which 
the coalition was doing here, upholding that work in its own 
way. So I wired the publisher of the Fargo Forum and recited 
to him the contents of this advertisement, recited to him, too, 
that the effort would be made to demonstrate that the Min- 
neapolis Tribune had been misinterpreting to the people here in 
the East the attitude of the West. I have received this morning 
an answer from that publisher. Will the Senator consent to 
having it read at this time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NYE. I send the telegram to the desk and ask that it 
may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[Copy of telegram] 
Fargo, N. DAK., December 1, 1929. 
Hon, GERALD P. NYE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Consent to the use of the name of the Fargo Forum and Minot Daily 
News was given by me over the telephone after casual reading of the 
statement. We contributed $50 for the Forum and $10 for the Minot 
Daily News, payable to A. B. Gilbert, secretary, Minneapolis. I would 
be deeply grieved if my signing of this appeal would in any way reflect 
on or be a handicap to the unselfish and splendid work for agriculture 
carried on by Fred Murphy, of the Minneapolis Tribune. I bad but one 
desire, and that was to aid if possible the passage of a tariff bill that 
would help agriculture without unnecessary detriment to other interests 
in our Nation. These are the facts in a nutshell, and I thank you for 
the opportunity to make this statement. I know I do not have to tell 
you that there is no mercenary interest influencing the policy of the 
Fargo Forum, even though we make many mistakes. Kindest regards, 

Norman B. BLACK, 
Publisher the Fargo Forum. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is quite evident that the pub- 
lisher of that paper permitted his name to be inserted and made 
a contribution after talking with somebody over the telephone. 
Does anyone here think that over the telephone in that con- 
versation this advertisement was read to that man, or was he 
given a sort of synopsis of what they were going to use? It 
is fair to assume, I suppose—I take for granted that it is under 
the reading of that telegram—that at least this man had no op- 
portunity to know what was in the advertisement, and I take 
it that he does not agree with the proposition that we should 
not interfere with any tariff rates except those on the farm 
schedule. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. ALLEN, Is it the Senator's understanding from the 
reading of this message that the editor of the Fargo Forum re- 
pudiates the statement? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he does not yet know and he did not know 
when he sent the telegram what the statement was, very likely. 
He has never yet read it. That is the kind of men whose names 
are attached to the advertisement, and probably not 1 in 10 
ever read it before he signed it. 

Mr, ALLEN. Would the Senator think it would be possible 
over the telephone to disclose to an intelligent editor, like the 
editor of the Fargo Forum, the contents of this advertisement? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I think so. The Senator must realize 
that unless this outfit have a whole lot of money like Grundy 
has, they can not afford to call up 300 miles over the long- 
distance telephone and read something that covers a page of a 
newspaper. 

Mr. ALLEN. But these Minnesota country editors, I think, 
have sufficient money to afford it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably they have. I am not disputing it. 
They may have more money than Grundy has. They are ad- 
vocating the same thing Grundy advocates in that paragraph. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS, Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, They are advocating exactly the same thing 
that the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] advocated, for 
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which I voted, for which the Senator from Nebraska voted, 
namely, that the making of the tariff should relate wholly to 
agricultural products and that the other items be not dis- 
cussed. The Senator from Nebraska yoted for that and I voted 
for it. I was sorry when it failed to pass. That is what these 
editors are favoring. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I was sorry when it failed to pass, but 
I was glad it did not pass when we got on further and saw 
that there was a majority in the Senate which was in favor of 
making a bill that would do justice to the farmer away beyond 
the agricultural schedule. I was glad that it did not pass when 
we were able to put in the administrative features which are 
now in the bill, and I am convinced that every honest believer 
in the assistance that ought to be given to American agriculture 
was likewise glad; so I am glad that that proposal was not 
agreed to, 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. ALLEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that the editor of the Fargo 
Forum and the other editors desire by this advertisement to 
bring about what some of us voted for earlier in the matter, 
the proper recognition of agriculture in the tariff bill without 
disturbing the industrial rates as they existed in the act of 
1922, is there anyone who can contend that the bill we are now 
considering, either as it came from the House or as it came 
from the Senate Committee on Finance, complies with that sug- 
gestion or that idea? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask if the Senator has any objection to 
the rural editors of Minnesota, whose business engages them to 
an intelligent attention to every act of Congress, advising us 
that in their judgment the business condition of the country 
would be better off if we would go ahead and pass the tariff 
bill with the agricultural rates amended, leaving the other rates, 
under which the country has been prosperous, as they are? 
The situation is as we found it when the Senator from Idaho 
presented his resolution. Does the Senator from Nebraska criti- 
cize these editors for their assumption of the right to advise us 
on that point as they did? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have said very explicitly, and the Senator 
from Kansas certainly knows that I have said it over and over 
again, that I do not criticize them. Let them criticize all they 
want to. That is their own right, as I said a while ago. Even 
if it was a matter of criticizing me, I would defend them in 
their right to do it. Constructive criticism is always a help, 
I may add, and with the right kind of motive behind it a proper 
criticism of Congress or of the Senate or of the President or of 
the courts or of anybody will eventually bring good; so I am 
not objecting to criticism. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would the Senator object, upon that further 
acquaintanceship with this article to which I invite his con- 
sideration, to clarifying his statement so that they may know 
that he did not intentionally mean to do them an injustice in 
the statement which he made in which he said that their atti- 
tude in this advice or in this advertisement is exactly the atti- 
tude of Grundy? 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I ought to take out the word “ ex- 
actly.” But their attitude at least in parts of it is exactly in 
agreement with Mr. Grundy. Mr. Grundy does not want us to 
lower any tariff and neither do these men. They say so. Ad- 
journ and go home,” they say. That is what Grundy said. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me answer one question before the Senator 
asks another. f 

Mr, ALLEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. So when I say there is an agreement with 
Grundy I mean it and the facts prove it. They have so dem- 
onstrated now by their own statement and the statements of 
Grundy. It may be, when they say we ought to increase the 
farm rate, that Grundy will disagree with that suggestion. I 
do not know. As far as I know Grundy has not expressed him- 
self on the subject. We might have him testify. He perhaps 
would agree with the Minnesota editors, 

Mr, ALLEN. Have I not sat here and heard the Senator 
state that Mr. Grundy was asking for an increase of every item? 
These men asked for an increase of no item except the items in 
the agricultural schedule, in which they do ask for an increase. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not say that Mr. Grundy was asking an 
increase of every item. Mr. Grundy, as he testified, was one 
of the prime movers in making this bill. He said so. He said, 


“We bought it and we paid for it and it is ours. We want to 
have the money made good now with which we have bought 
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this business, We bought it. You are our trustees. 
our chattels and you must do our bidding.” 
Grundy wanted. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorpsnonovon in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The names of four newspapers from the 
State of South Dakota are included in this list. Three of those 
newspapers from South Dakota are daily newspapers—the Press 
and Dakotan, of Yankton, the Huronite, of Huron, and the 
Rapid City Journal, of Rapid City. I think it would be enlight- 
ening to the Senate to ascertain the attitude of these three 
daily newspapers in reference to tariff questions and questions 
in general, and particularly their attitude toward industry. 

When the MeNary-Haugen bill was up for consideration these 
three newspapers at times gave the bill half-hearted support 
and at other times actually ridiculed that bill and attempted to 
undermine the position taken by Senators from the Northwest 
and attempted to poison the minds of the public in the State of 
South Dakota in reference to that measure. When the coalition 
in the Senate inserted the debenture plan in the farm relief 
bill they ridiculed the debenture plan and said that all of those 
who voted for the debenture plan were simply blocking farm 
legislation, and that the members of the farm bloc in the Senate 
as well as certain Democrats in the Senate were simply profes- 
sional friends of the farmer. 

Without going further into the political philosophy of the 
three papers referred to, I desire to quote, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit me to do so, an editorial which was 
taken from the Press and Dakotan, of Yankton, S. Dak., under 
date of October 22, 1929. In that editorial they termed the 
result of the activities of the coalition here in the Senate as 
“making a mess out of the whole tariff proposition.” 

Then they went on to quote an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, of Boston, in reference to the farm bloc, and 
because of their preceding statements in reference to that edi- 
torial they give full consent to the statements contained therein. 
Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me to enable me tu 
quote a paragraph from that editorial? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McMASTER. That will give an accurate understanding 
of the idea of these three newspapers at least in the State of 
South Dakota as to what they think a tariff bill ought to be. 
Here is the editorial 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I inquire if this is an 
editorial from one of the papers referred to? 

Mr. McMASTER. It is from one of the papers named in the 
list inserted in the Record of yesterday by the Senator from 
Kansas. I quote from the editorial as follows: 


Bloc domination, made possible by illogical coalitions, is not an ex- 
emplification of democratic government, Through the organization of 
blocs in legislative bodies there is made effective, as in the present 
alignment in Washington, what actually amounts to minority rule. It 
can not be maintained that the insurgent Republican Senators are, by 
insisting upon the form of tariff legislation now proposed, aiding in 
carrying out the party pledges to which they at least tacitly committed 
themselves when elected or by which they are nominally bound by the 
party platform. 

The tendency toward aggressive insurgency and the somewhat more 
confusing conditions resulting from the illogical coalition in the Senate 
would not be seriously regarded were it not for the fact that they 
result in holding up, if not the final defeat, of a legislative program 
popularly approved and definitely outlined long in advance by the admin- 
istration, At present, as matters stand, an Executive veto will prevent 
the final adoption of what the President may regard as unwise economic 
laws. But the apparent deadlock will as certainly prevent the enact- 
ment of needed remedial legislation, 


Now, catch the import of this last paragraph: 


Thus it must be concluded that the people of the United States are 
not being satisfactorily served under the existing arrangement. Those 
adjustments which had been promised to industry can not be made so 
long as the present order exists. It is realized, meantime, where the 
responsibility for this condition rests. 


That is the philosophy acceded to and assented to and believed 
in by one of the three newspapers whose names were put in the 


Recorp yesterday by the Senator from Kansas—that we are not 
going to give industry the rates that Grundy wanted for 
industry. 8 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Would it necessarily follow, because of the 
attitude which this editor has upon the coalition, that all of the 
140 newspapers in Minnesota who maintain their own attitudes 
should be entirely disregarded because this one editor in the 
State of South Dakota had that peculiar idea of the coalition? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, nobody claims that. The Senator from 
South Dakota has not claimed that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Probably I take his remarks too seriously. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; they ought to be taken seriously. 

The Senator said because there are three newspapers which 
we have discovered and exposed that it does not follow that 
the others are in the same class with them. No one claims 
that they are. I am not claiming that a single one of them is 
not conscientious in its belief and in what it advocates, not for 
a moment. But I think they are advocating a doctrine that 
will ruin agriculture. All throngh that advertisement is the 
same theory—“ build for manufacturing, build for manufac- 
turing, and we will have a market for the products of the farm. 
It does not make any difference how high that tariff is—it may 
be touching the sky. Stand for it. Let it stand, and to meet 
it add more tariff on wheat and corn and oats and barley.” 
The Minnesota farmers raise wheat, an enormous amount of 
it. Suppose we would say to-day, “ Your principal product is 
wheat. We will give you $2 a bushel tariff on wheat, higher 
than anybody’s tariff, and you will be happy and will live happy 
ever afterwards.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is perfectly natural that these rural editors 
of Minnesota should be in favor of a high protective tariff 
system. Those of us who have been engaged in publishing 
newspapers have taught that all our lives. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not object to that; nobody has found 
fault with them because they believe in a high protective tariff 
system. I have said, and I am willing to concede, that they are 
conscientious; but my theory is—and they have a right to 
criticize it—and I think that is the theory of the people who 
are trying to help the farmer by a reduction of the tariff, that 
behind the tariff wall, if the tariff be made sufficiently high, 
there can be built up a monopoly that will wreak vengeance 
upon the consumer and operate to the injury of all consumers 
who are compelled to buy their products on this side of the 
tariff wall. In other words, protectionists as we are we believe 
that a tariff can be made so high that it will be an injury 
instead of a blessing. a 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator believe, then, that the Ford- 
ney-McCumber rates are so out of line as to deserve the castiga- 
tion he has administered upon his imaginary tariff bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I think they are too high; I have 
said so a thousand times; and there is no secret about that. 
Those who think they are too low of course criticize me and 
do not agree with me. I concede they may be right and I may 
be wrong, and they have the same right to their opinion that I 
have to mine; but I will criticize them when they take that 
stand, as they criticize me when I take my stand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator agree that a man may believe 
in the Fordney-McCumber rates and still be reasonably intel- 
ligent and honest? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; Grundy is reasonably intelligent. 

Mr. ALLEN. I said “ and honest.” 

Mr. NORRIS. There are many men who are making millions 
every month or two out of a high tariff who are reasonably in- 
telligent ; there are Senators on this floor who want to raise the 
tariff rates to the sky, who have never as yet found tariff rates 
high enough to suit them, and yet they are reasonably intelli- 
gent. Oh, there are any number of reasonably intelligent men 
who, if they had their way, would, in my judgment, ruin every 
farmer in America and make farmers peons and slaves, although 
they would not want to da that. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I say that the Senator from Nebraska is in 
an unusually generous mood this morning? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President e 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. In answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] as to the attitude of the Senator from 
Nebraska regurding certain rates in the Fordney-McCumber Act 
of 1922, let me say that the Senate went on record about 18 
months ago, by a vote of 52 to 32, to the effect that there were 
schedules in that act which were excessive. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a very good suggestion, and I thank 
the Senator for making it. That was before the Senator from 
Kansas came to the Senate; be was not here when that action 
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was taken, so that he may be reasonably intelligent and yet not 
know anything about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word or two about the pending 
amendment, I had the floor last night when we took a recess, 
but in some manner it was taken away from me this morning, 
However, I will let that go. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the Senate—I wish I could 
say it to the whole country—that I feel sadly disappointed at 
the action of the Senate on the wool schedule, not only on the 
votes which have been taken but, because of the indications 
as to the result, of the votes which are still to be taken. It 
has been stated and reiterated several times on the floor of 
the Senate that, so far as the wool schedule is concerned, it is 
a contest, a battle, between the wool producer and the wool 
manufacturer. Mr. President, did it ever occur to Senators 
that there is a consumer in this country? Have we forgotten 
the consumer? If we say that nobody is interested in this 
controversy except the wool producer and the wool manufac- 
turer, what about the consumer? He pays the bill; it is on his 
back that we are placing the burden. Do not mistake that. By 
the sweat and the toil of the consumer this burden must be 
borne and this debt must be paid. So it seems to me that if we 
want to be fair, whether we are manufacturers or producers, 
we ought to give some consideration to the man who foots the 
bill, the poor consumer, unrepresented before the Finance Com- 
mittee, unrepresented before the Tariff Commission, unrepre- 
sented before the Senate of the United States. Yet it is upon 
his bended back that we are going to pyramid this burden, 
Have we forgotten him, Mr. President? We have gone astray, 
it seems to me, in looking after the interest of the other two 
parties, and given no consideration to the real man who must 
bear the burden and suffer the consequences of our act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have not forgotten all the consumers. 
We have selected out a chosen few and we are going to reduce 
their income taxes in a day or two. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume we will do that very thing; but, 
Mr. President, for one, from the very beginning of the discus- 
sion of the wool schedule, I have voted against every pro- 
posed increase in that schedule, whether it was claimed to be 
for the benefit of the farmer or for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer or both of them, and, so far as I now know, I expect to 
vote against any increase that may be proposed during the 
further consideration of the schedule. 

What about the wool schedule? In a broad, general sense let 
us look at the woolgrowing business and the wool-manufactur- 
ing business. For seven years we have had a tariff of 31 cents 
a pound on wool. That is a pretty high tariff; I think it is an 
unusually high tariff. Under that tariff the sheep men have 
been reasonably prosperous, much more prosperous than has the 
ordinary farmer. Excluding for the moment what I call the 
sheep-ranch men, the men who make their main business that 
of producing wool, and taking the farmers of America, under 
this tariff schedule they will pay $5 in the increased cost of liv- 
ing for every dollar they get for their wool or for their sheep. 
If we exclude all but those farmers this schedule will bring to 
them a net loss, as I look at it. 

Under the existing law we have a tariff on rags. That is a 
misnomer, and I am sorry the product is called rags because it 
is a high-class article. The coat I have on is made out of rags; 
I think the coat of my friend from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
is made out of rags; and, while I am not sure, I think the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Sxoor] wears that kind of clothing. Per- 
haps he makes it himself in his own factory, so that he knows 
about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me remind the 
Senator that we heard it stated yesterday that rags do not go 
into worsted cloth at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the suit worn by the Senator from Michi- 
gan of worsted? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not know whether it was worsted or 
silk. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am scarcely an expert, but I 
should say that the suits worn by both Senators are made of 
worsted. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be worsted, but I call it wool. It is 
fuzzy and fluffy and at times it is necessary to brush it off. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not carded wool, I will say to the Senator, 
but is a worsted. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not a carded wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. Mr. President, I only regret that 
in the wool business rags are called rags. The term is rather 
obnoxious. The Senator from Montana said he had a senti- 
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mental feeling and was opposed to letting in rags, and yet, as 
has been demonstrated from the clothing and the blankets on 
exhibition here, rags go into very fine materials, better than I 
have been able to get or many other Senators have been using. 
However, be that as it may, the present tariff on that kind of 
material is 7½ cents a pound. By the way, under the wool 
schedule imports of rags have been growing less and the exports 
have been growing greater, indicating that we have a sufficient 
tariff to protect the man engaged in the business. His condition 
has been improving all the time. With a tariff duty of 744 cents 
a pound on rags, we import a good many; in fact, we have to 
import wool in some form, for we do not and ean not produce 
enough to satisfy the demand of our own people. So we do not 
want to embargo imports; we have to let some of them in or go 
out of the wool business entirely, in so far as clothing is 
concerned, 

As I have said, a large amount of wool rags is imported, 
and a large amount of wool rags is exported. The figures have 
been given here; they run into the millions. The imports are 
greater than the exports. That must be the case, because, as 
I have said, we do not produce sufficient wool for our own needs. 
The committee proposes now to increase that tariff rate from 
7½ cents to 24 cents, which is an increase of 200 per cent. 
Where is the consumer now? Where is the man who bears 
the burden and pays the bill? It is proposed to increase the 
tariff 200 per cent over the existing law, although, so far as 
I know, it is universally conceded that under existing law those 
in the wool business have been doing pretty well. So, Mr. 
President, I have regretted to see increased rates provided in 
this schedule, many of them being increased in the name of the 
American farmer. 

O Mr. President, how many sins have been committed in 
the name of the American farmer! If we are going to increase 
tariff rates beyond reason and justice simply because they are 
farm rates, then we will put the American farmer in the 
Grundy class; then we will put the American farmer in the 
class of those who try to get all they can; in a position where 
he will trade when he can, where he will have no regard for 
honesty or justice in the making of tariff schedules. I do not 
concede that the farmers of America want their representatives 
to take that attitude, and, so far as I am concerned, I will not 
take it, no matter who demands that I shall take it. 

When we are considering a tariff, conceding for the sake of 
the argument that we must have and ought to have a tariff on 
wool and wool products, we ought to consider the consumer. 
He must not be crowded out of this equation. Common honesty 
demands that we consider him. Common justice demands that 
‘we consider him. When we are called upon to increase a tariff 
on wool rags by more than 200 per cent over a tariff that is 
already working pretty well in the interest of the manufacturer 
and the producer, I feel like calling a halt in the name of 
common, ordinary justice. 

As I say, I regret that we have made these increases. I 
regret that according to my idea as to what is just and fair we 
have added to the burdens of all the people who toil in our 
country, all the people who must wear clothing. We have added 
to their cost of living, already too high, already away above 
where in common justice it ought to be; and, Mr. President, we 
ean ride this horse to destruction. 

Did it ever occur to you that if people have to they can get 
along without wool? Did it ever occur to you who want to 
pyramid this tariff—and we are reminded, on every vote we 
take, “ Why, you increased the tariff on raw wool; we must 
increase it on all these other things "—did it ever occur to you 
that you can put it so high that people will not be able to buy 
wool clothing unless they are millionaires, and the combination 
and the monopoly that are reaping the profit out of this high 
tariff will then have to control silk and cotton and rayon and 
everything that can be used as a substitute for wool? 

Already, Mr. President, there is a controversy between some 
of the leading wool manufacturers of the country as to whether 
or not we ought to increase this tariff. There are many who 
take the position that we have reached a point where it would 
be dangerous to the business of the producer of wool and the 
manufacturer of wool to add any more to the tariff, because 
every time you add to the tariff you give that much more in- 
ducement for substitutes to come into the market and take the 
place of wool. 

The poor consumer has not unlimited means. He can not 
reach all of these prices that are going to be pyramided and 
held up. Therefore, it seems to me that we are going too far. 
It is unnecessary for the prosperity either of the producer or 
of the manufacturer, and it is increasing the burdens of the 
already overburdened consumers of America, 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was very glad to hear the 
Senator from Nebraska speak as he did for the benefit of the 
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consumer. I think that all of us should consider him, and I be- 
lieve that the consumer is represented by all of us here. 

Mr. President, with due regard for the wishes of the wool- 
growers and with appreciation of the needs of manufacturers of 
woolen goods, I offered this substitute amendment for the pro- 
posed rate upon wool rags recommended by the Committee on 
Finance. 

This amendment gives to the lowest bracket the rate set forth 
in the House bill; it gives an increase of 50 per eent upon rags 
valued between 30 and 50 cents per pound, and makes an in- 
ead of 100 per cent upon regs valued at more than 50 cents a 
pound. 

Throughout the discussion the protests upon the part of the 
proponents of the high rate of 24 cents per pound have been 
against the type of rag exhibited here from which long and 
most useful fiber can be extracted. 

I must admit there is justice in the protest against admitting 
such fiber with a duty of 7½ cents, as under the present law, 
when good raw material can be derived therefrom comparable 
to many types of wool entering at present with a duty of 31 cents 
per pound. 

On the other hand, it seems unwise to me, not only because of 
woolen manufacturers but because of woolgrowers, to have the 
cheaper rags, from which it costs more to extract the wool fiber, 
bear a rate increased more than 200 per cent. 

Such a rate will injure a large part of woolen manufacture and 
react against the wool producer by destroying a considerable 
market for his product. With the recovered wool fiber the 
woolen manufacturer mixes new wool. How much new wool 
he can use in his blend depends upon the price of rags. Raise 
the price of rag by increasing the duty, or by increasing the 
demand for the already insufficient domestic supply, and you 
will decrease the amount of new wool these mills can buy. 

The use of rags in woolens has not increased in the last few 
years. Rather, the use of scoured wools in these fabrics has in- 
creased to a marked degree since 1914, as shown by the reports 
of the census. Wool manufacturers as a whole have not desired 
increased duty upon wool. They prefer a cheaper rather than a 
more expensive raw material. However, realizing the needs of 
the woolgrowers, and being protectionists themselves, they have 
2 aside and are resigned to the proposed new rate upon 
wool, 

It should be borne in mind that unless wool manufacturers are 
successful, the woolgrowers will have no market for their wool; 
they can not sell it abroad in competition with lower costs of 
production in foreign lands. 

Wool manufacture is very technical. This is not the place, 
even if there were time, to explain in detail the use of fiber re- 
claimed from waste and rags 

I feel compelled, however, to note here that the rag that pays 
the assessed duty per pound pays it not only upon the fiber con- 
tained therein but upon the cotton linings attached to them, upon 
the threads, upon buttons, and upon the dirt and dust. 

Those who use these rags, all bearing the same rate of duty, 
enn testify how great the shrinkage is between the weight of the 
rag as imported and the reclaimed fiber available for use. 

Statements made here about the increased cost of woolen cloth 
can be substantiated by thoughtful manufacturers, 

I could testify from my own experience as to the depressed 
conditions in woolen manufacture. Why, through New England 
now notice has gone forth that 10 woolen mills are going to be 
stopped. I do not manufacture woolens made from rags, and 
the concerns with which I used to be connected and with which 
I still have some connection have not used a rag in a quarter 
of a century; so I feel that I am justified in taking the stand 
I do, as it is nothing personal to me. 

While it is desirable to help the woolgrowers, it is most 
undesirable to put out of business a branch of an industry that 
is not only useful but needful. It serves large numbers of our 
people who are dependent upon woolen manufacturers for a 
type of clothing that is within their means. That branch has 
not asked for increased protection upon the low-cost goods. 

I trust the woolgrowers will appreciate that manufacturers 
are their friends, and that woolen manufacturers are sincere in 
their belief that the higher rate upon rags will injure wool- 

wers as well as themselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the debate on yes- 
terday was closed with a very powerful address by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr], characterized by the ability with 
which his addresses are usually made. One feature of it was 
particularly impressive in character—that in which he found 
to be marching in unison those of us from States in which the 
woolen industry is of consequence, and who look with no par- 
ticular dread upon an embargo duty on the importation of the 
cast-off rags of Europe, and Mr. Grundy, a manufacturer of 
worsted, having in view the destruction of his rivals in busi- 
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ness, the producers of woolen goods. The only trouble with 
that, Mr. President, is that Mr. Grundy appears not to be a 
producer of worsted at all. Otherwise, I believe the statement 
is without exception, 

I ask the attention of the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIN HAM in the chair). 
The attention of the Senator from Georgia is desired by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator to 
say that Mr. Grundy appeared not to be interested in woolens? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I understood the Senator to 
argue—in fact, he did argue—that Mr. Grundy, a manufacturer 
of worsted, was desirous of having this high duty upon rags to 
be used in the production of woolen goods produced by his 
rivals in business, and he found Mr. Grundy marching in unison 
with those of us who are advocating a higher duty upon rags 
for some other reason. I advise the Senator that the statement 
made by him is unexceptionable except in the particular that 
Mr. Grundy is not a manufacturer of worsted; at least, that is 
the testimony that was adduced before the lobby committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, Mr. Grundy is a manufacturer 
of worsted yarns. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. A manufacturer of yarns; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Worsted yarns only. That is quite comparable 
with the manufacture of worsted fabric. It is worsted yarn. 
He is a manufacturer of worsted yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The testimony is as follows: 


Senator WatsH of Montana. What is your corporation? 

Mr. GRUNDY. William H. Grundy & Co. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. And they are engaged in what branch of 
the wool manufacturing? 

Mr. GRUNDY. The combing of wool and spinning of worsted yar 


Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 
Mr, WALSH of Montana (continuing reading) : 


Senator WALSH of Montana. Do you do any weaving? 

Mr. GRUNDY. No; we do not. 

Senator WaLSH of Montana. Just produce the yarn? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Just produce the yarns and tops. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Are you engaged in any other business? 
Mr. GRUNDY. No; and not very much engaged in that. 


A little more of the testimony is interesting, but not particu- 
larly pertinent to this, It follows: 


Senator WaLsH of Montana. Just what do you mean by that, Mr. 
Grundy? 

Mr. Grunpy. Well, I have been devoting a great share of my time to 
the industrial problems of Pennsylvania, and in recent years cooperating 
with the Republican organizations there in its work, and I am free to 
say that as I haye gotten older that has occupied much more of my 
time than my business. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Practically all your time? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Practically all my time. 


I thought these facts ought to be before the Senate in connec- 
tion with the suggestion that Mr. Grundy was interested in 
driving his rivals out of business. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not mean to leave the impression that 
Mr. Grundy was a weaver of worsted. He is making worsted 
yarns, and I call the Senator's attention to the fact that that 
allies him with the worsted industry as against the woolen man- 
ufacturer necessarily, and that the wastes and rags can not be 
used in the making of worsted yarn. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, on yesterday the senior Senator 
from Montana said that the contest over paragraph 1105 was 
between the farmers of the West and the industrial East. My 
analysis of the situation leads me to an entirely different 
conclusion. 

This contest has been going on for many decades. It is a 
contest between the worsted-woolen manufacturers on the one 
hand and the carded-woolen manufacturers on the other hand. 
That is the struggle to-day, and the farmer’s interest in this 
matter is largely the interest of all consumers. 

There are something like 6,300,000 farmers in the United 
States. There are something like 430,000 woolgrowers. A large 
number of those woolgrowers are not farmers. Many of them 
are millionaires, whose fortunes have been made out of the wool 
industry, through the production of sheep upon the western 
plains, where the grazing cost was a very small item. But 
including all who produce wool, there are 430,000 out of a total 
of 6,371,000 farmers in the United States. 

When we analyze this proposition, we find that the contest is 
between those two struggling interests, the worsted industry and 
the woolen industry, with nearly 6,000,000 farmers who will be 
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the victims if the worsted industry succeeds in jacking up the 
tariff rates on wool wastes under paragraph 1105. 

Senators who are interested in increasing this rate have told 
me that they had thrown their fortunes in with the fortunes of 
the worsted industry because the worsted industry used more 
of their products. Let us examine that. 

According to the census of manufactures in 1927, the carded- 
woolen industry used 186,000,000 pounds, 130,000,000 of which 
was virgin wool. The worsted industry used only 128,000,000 
pounds of virgin wool in that year. The woolen industry, 
therefore, from the standpoint of the consumption of virgin 
wool, has been more favorable to the woolgrower than has 
been the worsted industry. But that is not all. 

The statistical report for 1925, the latest year for which we 
have statistics upon the subject of manufactures by specified 
industries, contained in the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States for 1928, shows that there are 711 manufacturing plants 
engaged exclusively in the use of carded wool. They are scat- 
tered all over the country; they are everywhere. The backbone 
of the carded-wool industry is not in the industrial East. 
The backbone of the woolen industry is in no one locality, 
The carded-wool industry is everywhere. 


Let us examine the worsted-wool industry. There were only- 


329 establishments engaged in that industry in 1925, as com- 
pared with 711 establishments engaged in the carded-woolen 
industry. The carded-wool industries, generally speaking, are 
small industries. Many of them are located in the smaller 
cities of our country. They are owned locally. 

Mr. President, by the record it is shown that this is not a con- 
test between the farmers of the West and the industrial East. 
This has been a contest for decades, as I said, between the 
worsted industry and the woolen industry. In 1909 Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, led a little band of 12 insurgents in this 
Chamber in their protest against the combination of worsted 
manufacturers and those engaged in the growing of wool in 
large quantities, not as farmers, but as financiers. There was a 
combination then between the wool producers, represented by 
those financiers, and the worsted industry, and that combination 
exists to-day. 

Who is at the head of the worsted-wool industry in the United 
States? Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, of Pennsylvania, a manufac- 
turer of wool-worsted yarns, as he testified. He is here repre- 
senting the worsted industry. He is the man who is demanding 
that Congress carry out the demand of those who subscribed 
$700,000 in Pennsylvania as an investment in government, an 
investment from which they expected to derive dividends in 
governmental favors, and a part of those dividends are the 
dividends they will obtain under paragraph 1105. 

Let us look into that for just a moment. Take noils, for 
instance, and I quote from the Summary of Tariff Information 
of 1929, which is in the hands of every Member of the Senate, 
page 1689. It says: 

Nolls are the shorter fibers removed by the comb in the manufac- 
ture of wool into tops. Noils are not used in the worsted mills where 


produced, but are sold and constitute an important raw material for 
use in woolen mills. 


That is the business in which Mr. Grundy is engaged. That 
is the business in which Mr. Grundy’s associates are engaged. 
That is the business in which many of his associates who con- 
tributed to the $700,000 campaign fund in Pennsylvania are en- 
gaged. Those are the gentlemen who dre here demanding that 
Congress respond in giving them governmental favors so that 
they might receive dividends upon their campaign contributions. 
Why, Mr. Grundy produces noils as a by-product of worsted 
yarn. 

Why is Mr. Grundy interested in the question of noils and 
rags? Senators know that there is only 0.16 per cent of rags 
used in the manufacture of worsted goods or worsted yarn. 
That is the information given to me by those who represent the 
Tariff Commission. Wastes and noils used in worsted goods and 
worsted yarns are only 2.65 per cent. The fact is that the by- 
products of the worsted industry go into the clothing and fabries 
and merchandise produced by the carded-wool manufacturers. 

What are the exact things that Mr. Grundy wants? He wants 
two things. He wants a higher rate on noils, because noils are 
the product of his mill and the product only of his mill and the 
mills of his associates in the worsted industry. He has a finan- 
cial interest in it. He also wants a tariff upon the wool 
wastes—call them rags or whatsoever they may be called—be- 
cause the woo! wastes go into the woolen industry, and in the 
woolen industry's production of woolen goods it uses 21.94 per 
cent of rags and 18.46 per cent of noils and wastes in the manu- 
facture of its products. If Mr. Grundy can get the tariff rates 
on noils and rags so high as to place an embargo upon those two 
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particular items, Mr. Grundy knows full well that he can get a 
strangle hold on the earded-woolen industry in America, and Mr. 
Grundy’s institution and his associates’ institutions engaged in 
the worsted industry will be the beneficiaries. I want to analyze 
what will happen under those circumstances, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask this question for enlighten- 
ment. Are not yarns utilized in the manufacture of woolen 
goods as distinguished from worsted goods? 

Mr. BLAINE. There is 41.2 per cent of wool in the scoured 
condition used in the woolen-goods manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the production of yarns is a 
process in the production of the woolen goods? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes; there must be yarn before the fabric 
can be produced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, in the production of 
those yarns we have noils. 

Mr. BLAINE. We have noils as the by-product of worsted 
material, but the woolen goods people are not the manufac- 
turers of noils. The noils come from the manufacture of 
worsted material. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I supposed that noils came from 
the manufacture of all yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not understand how we could 
produce yarn without the noils. 

Mr. SMOOT. The process of carding the wool is not the 
same as when it is worsted. The worsted is combed and the 
other is carded. In the combing the shorter fibers and some 
of the longer fibers come out of the wool itself before the top 
is made; I mean between the beginning of the working of the 
wool and the time when it is made into a top, That is the 
process during which the noil is formed. There is no waste 
to speak of except the flyings, either as they come from the top 
of the card or the bottom of the card, in the carded-woolen 
process. I do not mean to say there is no waste at all. 

Mr. BLAINE. There must be a trifle of waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say there is some waste. In the carding it 
is the small pieces half an inch long or so, the second clippings 
of the wool. The Senator knows that in clipping the wool 
sometimes they make two clippings, and there is a little short 
wool that is in the fleece. If that is not taken out in the wash, 
when it gets upon the card there are flyings that go up in 
the air, or they may be found at the bottom of the first or 
second breaker. That does not happen with the worsted people. 
In the making of worsted that is drawn out and requires a 
longer fiber of wool than the carded people require. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think we understand the process as stated 
by the Senator. The Tariff Commission reports as follows: 


Noils are the shorter fibers removed by the comb in the manufacture 
of wool into tops. Noils are not used in worsted mills where produced 
but are sold and constitute an important raw material for use in 
woolen mills. 


Mr. SMOOT. And every pound of that takes just that many 
pounds of wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am.going to discuss that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator does not know or does not 
understand the working of the plant. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not think the Senator will disagree with 
me when I get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly will disagree with the Senator if 
he says that is not the process. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not think the Senator wants his statement 
to stand as he made it, that every pound of the wool wastes 
displaces a pound of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said noils. 


Mr. BLAINE: Oh, noils? 
Mr. SMOOT. That is what we were talking about. 


Mr. BLAINE. I submit that is largely so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where it is used. 

Mr. BLAINE. I know, but in the use of noils, even then 
a pound of noils will not equal in utility a pound of virgin 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the carded process? 

Mr. BLAINE. When it goes into the fabricated material 
there is some loss, unavoidably so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and we have it in the washed wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. But not so much of it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. We have the same loss in the washed wool. 
In the scoured wool there is more loss going through the 
first and second breakers than there is with the noils going 
through the same first and second breakers. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is a very inconsequential matter whether 
there is a little more waste or a little less waste. It is wholly 
unimportant in the discussion of this matter. I am making the 
contention that when the worsted industry in this country is 
able to jack up the tariff on wool wastes, especially on noils 
and wool rags, to the extent that the rate is prohibitive and 
constitutes an embargo, then Mr. Grundy and his associates 
have succeeded in putting the carded-wool industry to a dis- 
advantage. When the carded-wool industry must buy its wool 
wastes, especially noils, which constitute a substantial amount 
in their manufacturing, from Mr. Grundy and his associates, 
then, of course, it is placed at a disadvantage. The wool in- 
dustry is handicapped when it is compelled to buy Mr. Grundy's 
waste by-products. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. For information, I would like to ask if the 
woolen industry was not in fairly good shape before the 1922 
tariff act, when we had practically no rags coming into the 
country at all? They had to use virgin wool then, did they not? 
There were practically no rags coming into the country before 
the 1922 tariff law was enacted, as I understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. A very small amount. The imports previous 
to 1913 were an average of only 414.000 tons of rags. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Tariff Commission does not give me that 
information, 

Mr. SACKETT. That is the information that is in the Sen- 
ate committee hearings. 

Mr. BLAINE. It would be necessary for me to have had that 
information to analyze whatever proposition the Senator is 
making. 

Mr, SACKETT. 
knowledge. 

Mr. BLAINE. Perhaps it is my fault, but I do not appre- 
ciate the point that the Senator makes. 

Mr. SACKETT. The point I am making is simply that as I 
understand the testimony the amount of rags imported into 
this country from 1890 to 1909 was practically nothing. At 
the same time the wool industry was in a fairly good condition 
financially. Now the Senator makes the point that if we can 
not get rags, the woolen industry will be injured and destroyed. 
I was making the comparison that if they got along then I 
should think they could get along now. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is going back to 40 years ago. 
The change in manufacture has been so great, the change in 
process so material, that the comparison the Senator would 
make on the basis which he has stated would mean nothing. 
The whole change in the woolen industry, especially, and in the 
uses of woolen materials has been almost revolutionary, and 
there is no way by which we can apply any such ancient yard- 
stick to present conditions. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the point raised by the 
Senator from Kentucky is one that ought to have the very seri- 
ous attention of the Senator from Wisconsin in the discussion 
of the subject. I can not concede that, while some improve- 
ment has been made, there has been anything radical in the 
development of the manufacture of woolen goods or worsted 
goods since the year 1920. The Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion gives the figures back only to 1919. There were only 
4,000,000 pounds of all manner of wool wastes admitted in that 
year. In 1920 there were 6,000,000 pounds, and in 1921 there 
were 9,000,000 pounds. In 1922 there was a jump to practically 
49,000,000, a large amount of which was evidently introduced 
in anticipation of the passage of the act. In 1923 it dropped 
to 26,000,000; in 1924, 31,000,000; in 1925, 31,000,000; in 1926, 
29,000,000; in 1927, 31,000,000; and in 1928, 35,000,000, about 
what it was in 1925. So the woolen mills seem to have sur- 
vived all right enough during that period. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that we had free wool, beginning with the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff law in 1913 to 1922, and free noils, free wool 
rags and waste, and since wool rags have carried a duty of 714 
cents only, 


I am only asking for the Senators 
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Mr. SACKETT. We also had free wastes, did we not? 

Mr. BLAINE. But we had free wool. 

Mr. SACKETT. We also had free wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. The manufacturers would not use wastes when 
they could obtain the virgin wool without paying a duty upon it. 
They used virgin wool, and the figures given by the Senator 
from Montana show that they did not use many wool rags. 

Mr. SACKETT. That would depend upon the price of wool 
and the price of wastes, If wastes at that time were very low, 
say, they were 10 cents a pound, and wool was GO cents a pound, 
would not the manufacturers use wastes? 

Mr. BLAINE. Manufacturers are going to use the best qual- 
ity of material when they can obtain it cheaply, and the figures 
quoted by the Senator from Montana demonstrate that they 
used virgin wool largely, not many wool rags. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; but they could not obtain it cheaply, 

Mr. BLAINE. When wool is free the use of rags and noils is 
displaced. 

Mr. SACKETT. All that is done in that event is to take the 
duty part off the cost of wool and the duty part off the cost of 
waste, and there is a relative value as between the two. This is 
all a new bus‘ness, according to the Tariff Commission report, 
from 1922 and on. 

Mr. BLAINE. When the woolen manufacturers had free wool, 
as they had for years, it does not seem sensible to suggest that 
the rags or noils or any other wool waste could possibly be a 
competitor. 

Mr. SACKETT, Of course they could. 

Mr. BLAINE, The virgin wool could be obtained duty free 
and there was little wool waste imported when wool was free. 

Mr. SACKETT. The tariff has not anything to do with it, 
necessarily, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I find myself en- 
tirely unable to follow the suggestion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The virgin wool would cost very much more than the 
rags if both were admitted free. Of course, in order to reduce 
the cost of production, the manufacturer would be disposed, as 
a matter of course, to use rags if they could make an acceptable 
garment. In any circumstances, it would cost him more to 
make a garment of the virgin wool than to make one partly of 
rags, whether there was a duty or not; in other words, we 
would expect an importation of rags, whether there were a duty 
on virgin wool or not. 

Mr. BLAINE. When there was no duty on rags there was 
probably little production of rags. The manufacturer was not 
interested in the by-product; it was of no consequence whatever 
in the mind of the manufacturer, because it had not come to the 
point where economic necessity demanded the use of wool 
wastes. The virgin wool alone, out of which could be manu- 
factured the cloth, was sufficient. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will yield to me for just a moment, I desire to say that 
during the period of free wool and free wastes there were im- 
ported into this country an average of 9,950,000 pounds of 
wastes for all the years that tariff provision was in effect. 
That was 25 per cent, practically, of the total imports during 
the last five years, and it indicates that under free wool and 
free wastes manufacturers were purchasing a certain amount 
of wastes. 8 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that if wool rags and wastes were not imported, such of 
those articles as we produced could be used domestically. 

Mr. SACKETT. But 9,950,000 pounds were imported. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of all wool wastes—not rags in 1921. That 
is inconsequential, compared to an importation of 35,000,000 
pounds to-day. Bes des, the importations in 1921 were in antici- 
pation of tariff legislation in 1922. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely rise to 
call attention to the fact that under the figures given us here 
the actual price upon which the duty is based is from 25 to 
80 cents a pound, so that the rags must have been worth from 
25 to 30 cents a pound, if there were no duty on them at all, 
and certainly that would justify sorting and picking them 
in this country. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Montana is drawing a 
conclusion without any justification in fact. There is nothing 
in the record to justify it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The record discloses the facts. 

Mr. BLAINE. The record is that the imports of wool rags 
and mungo and flocks, beginning with 1914 only ranged from 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds a year while we had free wool, 
and free wool wastes and they would have little effect upon 
the woolen industry. Moreover, the Senator is talking about 
the price of wool rags after the tariff act of 1922. The woolen 
industry used 56,690,000 pounds of wool rags and clippings 
in 1927, and of that amount in 1928 21,000,000 pounds rep- 
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resented the importation of rags alone. Of wool wastes, rags, 
and noils the imports were 35,000,000 pounds, while the im- 
ports of noils in 1928, both carbonized and uncarbonized, were 
nearly 9,000,000 pounds. These imports were for 1928. So 
when Mr. Grundy can jack up the tariff rates on the imports 
of noils and rags of course he is going to receive the benefit 
of every single penny of the rate imposed. The effectiveness 
of the tariff rate on noils will be 100 per cent. When the 
woolen industry undertakes to purchase noils from Grundy 
those woolen industries will pay not only their value, but in 
addition thereto 23 cents to 30 cents a pound duty as was 
fixed by the Senate yesterday. That means that the woolen 
industry is going to be depreciated because Mr. Grundy is going 
to receive greater profits. 

So with rags. If Mr. Grundy can keep out of the domestic 
production 21,000,000 pounds of imported rags, it is going to 
increase the cost of domestic rags accordingly, and as those 
increases continue to mount, as Mr. Grundy may be able to 
control, then, of course, Mr. Grundy will have a death grip 
upon the carded-woolen industry of this country. By the pro- 
posals of the Finance Committee and the votes of the Senate 
yesterday he is getting exactly what he bargained for in the 
campaign of 1928 when he collected $700,000 in Pennsylvania 
for campaign purposes. 

Grundy is interested more in rags than he is in noils, perhaps; 
his profit from noils will be considerable; but the fact that he 
will force his worsted yarn into competition with the woolen 
industry with the handicap imposed on that industry means 
that Mr. Grundy will be the one who will profit by this pro- 
posed legislation. So, Mr. President, I repeat that the fight is 
not between the farmers of the West and the industrial Hast; 
the fight is between the worsted industry and the woolen in- 
dustry, and if the worsted industry wins the farmers lose, for 
6,300.000 farmers will pay more for their clothing and the cloth- 
ing of their families, and you will find that there will be some 
of them who can not afford to pay the prices Mr. Grundy and 
his associates will fix for worsted yarn and worsted fabric. 
They will be unable to purchase those fabrics and the clothing 
made from them, with the result, as I stated the other day, that 
the demand for the wool of the 430,000 woolgrowers will be cut 
down according to the consumers’ strike, which will come about 
because of the inability of those who can not afford worsted 
yarn and worsted clothing to buy woolen clothing. 

The whole theory of this proposition is to raise the tariff 
rates so that wool wastes, principally noils and rags, wiil be 
elevated to the level of virgin wool. When 35,000,000 pounds 
of wool wastes, that go into the woolen industry, are displaced 
then the woolen industry is bound to be injured and the con- 
sumer is bound to be gouged. Wool wastes do not displace any 
American wool; there is no American wool to be displaced, 
The productiof of American wool is more than 200,000,000 
pounds under the amount required in domestic consumption. 
So, Mr. President, when we impose an exorbitant rate upon wool 
wastes we extract from the American public profits for the 
worsted industry and for Mr. Grundy and his associates. When 
you protect rags and noils you are not protecting virgin wool. 
Farmers do not grow noils—that is Grundy’s business. 

Nearly 6,000,000 farmers among us, the workingmen, the great 
body of the common people of the United States, will be com- 
pelled to go without the comforts of all-wool garments, except 
at excessive costs, 

So, Mr. President, I can conceive of no argument that will 
successfully controvert my proposition that these increased rates 
on noils benefit only the worsted industry at the head of which 
is Mr. Joseph R. Grundy. The increase will benefit him and 
his associates. It will burden all the American people who are 
compelled to use woolen garments made out of carded wool in 
combination with wool waste. Mr. President, I seriously sug- 
gest that if this program goes through, we are then giving a 
vote of confidence to Mr. Grundy. He gets the high tariff, the 
23 to 30 cents a pound, on his noils. He puts the rate on rags 
so high that their use will be restricted. He thereby creates a 
condition where his worsted yarns and the worsted yarns of 
his associates will be forced upon the consumers, when they 
have the ability to buy, and those who have not the price will go 
without. I seriously suggest that if these rates prevail in this 
tariff bill, then, in honor to ourselves, we should strike from 
the Recorp the report of the committee investigating lobbying 
that was introduced in the Recorp yesterday with reference to 
Mr. Grundy. 

Mr. President, this contest is not going to stop here. It did 
not stop here in 1909. What happened in those days? In 1909, 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill, noils bore a duty of 20 cents a 
pound. Mr. Grundy won 20 years ago. Rags of wool bore a 
dutiable rate of 10 cents a pound, Mr. Grundy again won. 
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As I said at the opening, that great statesman, that great 
patriot, Senator Dolliver, who could see beyond State lines and 
sectional interests, who regarded it as his duty to legislate for 
the general welfare, stood in his place in the Senate and 
properly characterized the Payne-Aldrich bill and Schedule K. 
The then President of the United States went to Winona, Minn., 
and there made a speech, It has become a part of the history 
of our country, He then condemned the enactinent but with 
apologies. He recognized 20 years ago that certain wool- 
growers were in a combination with the worsted-woolen in- 
dustry. headed by Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, but he said. What 
could he do?” in the subsequent campaign, due to a public 
sentiment that resulted in a political revolution, President Taft 
carried, as I understand, but two States—Vermont and Utah. 

We have a parallel case here. Senators may talk as they 
please about this being a fight between the farmers of the 
West and the industrialists of the East, but there is no single 
fact of record to support that statement. Every single fact of 
record denies the validity of that contention, just as much to- 
day as was the case in 1909. 

Against the bill, the Payne-Aldrich bill, Senator Dolliver 
led the fight against Schedule K. 

In the same tariff debate was another great character, 
leading a fight on other schedules. 

Those two Senators joined their great ability, their great 
statesmanship, their great independence, and marched side by 
side in opposition to the Payne-Aldrich bill. Those two men 
to-day are loved by every American citizen—the man upon the 
farm, the man in the shop, the man in our countinghouses. 
They are gone; but I can almost hear the reverberations of 
their voices to-day, and we ought to catch the spirit of 
their patriotism and their loyalty to the common welfare. It 
seems now that before us are the warning hands and the plead- 
ing voices of the then Senator from my own State, the senior 
Robert M. La Follette, and the then Senator from Iowa, Jona- 
than P. Dolliver. They refused to yield to the influence of the 
Grundys and certain financial interests interested in the pro- 
duction of wool. There was that little band of 12 insurgents, 
none of them deserters from the cause then, none of them fol- 
lowing a false prophet. They stuck to their course, and the 
verdict of the American people in 1912 overwhelmingly approved 
of the stand they took. 

Mr. President, what followed the enactment of Schedule K 
I need not further describe; but I am going to make a predic- 
tion here this afternoon, As much as I regret it, I confess that 
the so-called farm group in the Senate of 1929 will meet its 
Waterloo if it follows a leadership that carries us along the 
way with Mr. Grundy and his associates and certain large 
woolgrowers. 

I confess that if this program goes through, that leadership 
ean not justify an assault on the industrial rates carried in this 
bill. As the Senator from Nebraska has said, it is not the high 
rates on agricultural products that will bring about an equality 
between industry and agriculture. That equality must be 
brought about in another way. It must be brought about by 
sealing down the extortionate rates upon those items, these com- 
modities, that enter into the cost of farm operations. 

What excuse will we make when we are through with the 
farm schedules and farm rates which will be ineffective are 
found to be boosted higher and higher? The industrial East 
will find justification in the boosting of these agricultural rates 
for an increase in their industrial rates, and it will not only be 
an excuse, but they will come with a cause which they may be 
able to justify, in my opinion. If these agricultural rates are 
not effective, then of course we have buncoed the farmer. If 
they are effective to the extent of the imposition of those rates, 
then of course there will be an increased cost of living for every 
industrial section, and for everyone. 

However, 1 know, and every other Senator here knows, that 
not a single agricultural rate has been increased that is going 
to be 100 per cent effective. I do not believe there is a Senator 
here who will contend that the farm rates will be 50 per cent 
effective, I think, if we would acknowledge the fact, we would 
find that scarcely any agricultural increase will have any effect 
in the enhancement of the prosperity of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I do not expect, by anything we may say here, 
to change the opinion of a single Senator. So far as I am 
concerned I am willing to proceed with a roll call on every 
single one of these increases; but I would feel that I had been 
recreant to my duty as a Senator if I remained silent in the 
situation we now have in the Congress, 

I hope that there will be a little band of Senators in 1929 
who will follow the dictates of their own consciences and stand 
above State or sectional interest, as did the little band of 12 
insurgents in 1909. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the pending amendment. 
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Mr. SEMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to make a 
speech, but I do think it quite opportune to say a word, in 
view of the eloquent observations of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, with reference to the great debate which took place in the 
Senate in 1909 upon Schedule K in the Payne-Aldrich bill. I 
was in the Senate then, and I can recall with feeling the spell 
which was thrown upon this body by the great speeches against 
the iniquity of that schedule by Jonathan P. Dolliver and 
Robert M. La Follette, sr. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is correct when he says that the 
result of the discussions which tock place in the Senate at that 
time upon that schedule led to the widespread agitation within 
the ranks of the Republican Party in this country which 
brought about the political revolution of 1912, when the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency received the electoral votes 
of only two small States in the Union and the Democratic can- 
didate was elected by an overwhelming vote. 

In view of the statements made by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, in view of the histery that had its beginning in that debate 
upon the woolen schedule, I think it is appropriate to put into 
the Recorp the rates of Schedule K upon raw wool and upon the 
waste products of wool in the Payne-Aldrich law of 1909, and 
the rates the Senate has already voted or will vote upon the 
same products in the pending bill as soon as the pending 
amendment is disposed of. 

I want to read those rates. I have here in parallel columns 
the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law, out of which grew the 
political revolution to which I have referred, and the rates 
upon the same products which the Senate has voted or will 
soon yote into the pending bill. 

On top, slubbing, roving, and ring wastes the rate in Sched- 
ule K, Payne-Aldrich bill, was 30 cents a pound; the rate in 
the Senate committee amendment to the pending House bill is 
34 cents a pound, 4 cents higher than the rate in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. > 

On garnetted waste the rate in the Payne-Aldrich bill, Sched- 
ule K, was 30 cents; the Senate committee rate in the pending 
bill is 26 cents, a little bit lower, with two relatively unimpor- 
tant exceptions the only rates that are lower. 

On noils the rate in Schedule K, Payne-Aldrich bill, was 20 
cents a pound; the Senate committee rate is 30 cents a pound 
on noils carbonized and 23 cents on other noils. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator refer to the pending bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to make that clear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I refer to the Senate committee rate, 
of course I mean the rate in the pending bill. 

On thread or yarn wastes, in Schedule K, the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, the rate was 20 cents a pound; the Senate committee rate 
in the pending bill is 25 cents a pound, 5 cents a pound higher. 

Card and burr wastes, carbonized, Payne-Aldrich rate, Sched- 
ule K, 20 cents a pound; Senate rate, present bill, 23 cents a 
pound. 

Wastes not specifically provided for—that is the catch-all 
clause—Payne-Aldrich rate, Schedule K, 20 cents a pound; Sen- 
ate rate, present bill, 24 cents a pound. 

Shoddy, Payne-Aldrich rate, Schedule K, 25 cents a pound; 
Senate rate, present bill, 21 cents a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that has not been fixed by vote in the 
Senate, but the Senator from Utah has given notice that it 
would be fixed on the basis of about 7 cents higher than the 
rag-wastes rate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The wool extract rate has been fixed. Wool 
extract, Payne-Aldrich bill, Schedule K, 20 cents a pound; Sen- 
ate rate, present bill, 21 cents a pound. 

Wool rags, Payne-Aldrich rate, Schedule K, 10 cents a pound; 
Senate amendment rate, 24 cents a pound; and the pending 
amendment provides, I believe, for 18 cents a pound. 

Flocks, which is unimportant, under the Payne-Aldrich rate, 
Schedule K, was 10 cents, and under the present Senate bill is 
8 cents. 

So that, Mr. President, practically every important rate of 
the paragraph under consideration already acted upon by the 
Senate is higher than the rate carried in Schedule K, which 
brought about that tremendous revolution of 1912, unhorsed the 
Republican Party and put in power the Denrocratie Party. The 
rates are higher than in Schedule K, except the rate on flocks, 
shoddy, and garnetted waste. There is another rate which has 
not yet been acted upon, as the Senator from Georgia just 
indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did the Senator give the rate 
upon scoured wool or wool in grease in the Payne-Aldrich bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be very glad to give it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is going to give a picture of the 
situation, he ought to give it. 
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Mr, SIMMONS. The rate on scoured wool in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill on class 1 was 33 cents and on class 2 was 36 
cents; 1 cent lower than the rate in the present bill as adopted 
by the Senate with respect to first class and 2 cents lower than 
the Payne-Aldrich bill on wools of the second class. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I had reference to was that in 1909 the 
rate of duty on wool in the grease was 11 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the grease 11 cents a pound on first 
Glass and in the grease 12 cents a pound on second class, and 
then it was provided that scoured wool should be three times 
those amounts, one consequently being 33 cents and the other 
36 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. In explanation of the figures I want to say 

that where there was a rate of 11 cents a pound on wool in the 
grease and that wool shrank only 50 per cent, then the scoured 
wool itself was only 22 cents a pound instead of 34 cents a 
ound. 
; Mr. SIMMONS. But the pending bill puts scoured wool and 
clean content wool upon the same basis and taxes them both at 
34 cents. The argument the Senator makes is against him in- 
stead of for him. 

Mr. SMOOT., Of course, the Senator does not understand it 
or he would not say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know the Senator from Utah, if he will 
pardon me for saying so in all kindness, has repeatedly said to 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber as we have discussed this 
question that we do not know anything about it, and his atti- 
tude and his expression impliedly mean that he knows all about 
it, 

Mr. SMOOT. I made no such statement unless it was by way 
of correction, and there is no Senator whom I have corrected 
who has said I was not correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about that. I would not per- 
mit the Senator from Utah to make that statement unchallenged 
as broadly as he has made it. He interrupted me on yesterday 
and attempted to correct me, but I did not admit that I was 
wrong and he was right. I knew that I was right and he was 
wrong in that particular, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall the circumstance, but if I cor- 
rected the Senator I know I was right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. That is the attitude the Senator 
has occupied all the time, that he knows he has been absolutely 
infallible upon this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Following the position taken by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing to admit the Senator is an ex- 
perienced man in questions affecting wool. He is interested or 
has been interested in the manufacture of woolen goods and has 
studied it very thoroughly. He has his head crammed full of 
statistics, but I think the Senator gets his statistics sometimes 
very badly mixed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a right to think anything he 
desires, but when we take into consideration the Payne-Aldrich 
rate of 11 cents on grease wool in 1909, I remind him that that 
never gave the producer of wool in this country 33 cents on 
scoured wool. That was based upon the supposition that all 
wool shrank 662% per cent, which would give a rate of 38 cents 
on scoured wool. There was no scoured wool imported because 
they could import the grease wool at 40 or 50 per cent, and 
scour it, and so the domestic producers never got that protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will admit that in practice, after the bill 
was enacted into law, the importers of the country took advan- 
tage of the vagueness of the law and brought in the lower class 
of goods, but that does not remove the fact that wool in the 
grease of the first class was 11 cents and wool scoured was 33 
cents and wool in grease of the second class was 12 cents and 
scoured wool was 36 cents, The average rate in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill upon wool is practically the average rate in the 
present bill upon clean content or scoured wool, The present 
bill so far as the tariff rate is concerned puts scoured wool and 
clean-content wool exactly in the same category and imposes an 
average tax of about 34 cents a pound. 

Mr, President, I did not rise, as I said, for the purpose of 
making a speech, but merely to put some facts in the RECORD. 
I thought in view of the statements made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bratne] in reference to Schedule K that this 
comparison between the rates of Schedule K in the Payne-Ald- 
rich Jaw and the Senate rates in the pending bill would be 
appropriate and enlightening. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into a discussion of the 
effect of placing the duty upon rags and wastes at the specific 
rate provided in the pending bill. Senators have discussed that 
question until I think the Senate is probably somewhat weary 
of it. Certainly the ground has been adequately and very ef- 
fectively covered. I do not think there is any question in the 
minds of fair-thinking, impartial-thinking people about the gen- 
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eral statement that the situation with which we are now con- 
fronted with reference to the relative rates upon the wastes of 
wool and upon wool itself is largely the outcome, if not entirely 
the outcome, of the fierce controversy that is going on in the 
country today between the worsted manufacturers and the 
woolen manufacturers, The worsted manufacturers are evi- 
dently more powerful, influentially at least, than the woolen 
manufacturers, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And numerically also. Sixty 
per cent of the wool business is represented by the worsted in- 
terests and 40 per cent by the woolen manufacturing interests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The great lobby that came here headed by 
Mr. Grundy, who for 25 years has been the chief lobbyist in 
behalf of high duties, especially upon the manufactured products 
of wool, are the ones who prevailed in this contest. The contest 
began in the committee. In that committee, Mr. President, the 
majority membership was composed very largely of representa- 
tives from New England, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Mr. 
Grundy, as the representative and head of the lobby, was en- 
abled not only to inaugurate but to bring to successful accom- 
plishment in the committee the desires of the worsted industry 
with respect to these rates. The woolen manufacturing industry 
depends largely upon imported wool rags. 

The duties upon such rags were too low to suit Mr. Grundy. 
They brought about a competition with the worsted manufac- 
turers that he did not like. It was that influence which pre- 
vailed in raising the rate upon rags out of which the cheap 
clothing is made on which the poor people of this country must 
rely for warm clothing, blankets, and so forth. They are re- 
quired to pay not altogether as high rates as those on clean 
wool but in many instances approximately as high rates. 

The question was asked here yesterday why these high rates 
were wanted. Mr. President, the rate on clean wool is not a 
prohibitory rate; it is not an exclusive rate. It is not made 
prohibitory, however, for one reason, and one reason only; and 
that is we do not produce enough wool in this country to supply 
the demand of the manufacturers, and therefore it was neces- 
sary to fix the rate below the prohibitive point. 

However, when we come to rags, a product used in the woolen 
mills and imported in large quantities, the duty is raised to a 
prohibitive point. Mr. Grundy and his associates, the worsted 
manufacturers, use all new wool. They would not have that 
rate prohibitive; but their competitors use rags which are im- 
ported, which are not produced in this country, and so they 
would have the rate on rags prohibitive. 

Mr. President, if this fight stepped with the conflict of inter- 
ests between the worsted and woolen manufacturers, it would 
be bad enough. I have long anticipated that the time would 
come under the Republican Party's prohibitive system of tariff 
taxation when different interests of this country would be ar- 
rayed in hostile camps, one seeking to destroy the other, because 
the other was producing a substitute for its goods, and that 
the end would be a sharp internecine warfare among the manu- 
facturers of this country with each other. Here is the begin- 
ning of that warfare, Mr. President. It was sought eyen in 
this bill in other instances to inject the same principle of de- 
stroying one industry in order that a competing industry might 
be benefited, destroying an industry producing a substitute arti- 
cle in order that the industry producing the primary article 
might be benefited. Fortunately that principle has not been 
adopted to any considerable extent; fortunately for the country 
and for its industries that effort succeeded in but few instances; 
and the outstanding instance in which it did succeed was in 
the fight between the worsted and the woolen manufacturers 
over the duty upon wastes and rags. The great captain of in- 
dustry and lobbyists was successful in his fight when his own 
industry was affected and was enabled here to deal almost a 
fatal blow to a competitive industry and to force poor people 
either to go cold in winter or to buy the high-priced goods 
which the worsted manufacturer produces from clean-content 
wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Waterman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator to-day and on 
yesterday very emphatically and very ably, as he always does, 
pointed out that the motive behind the increased duty on wool 
was to force the American people to buy the much more ex- 
pensive clothing which is made from virgin wool. Does the 
Senator recall that on yesterday another motive was suggested, 
namely, that the consumers of America could buy clothing made 
from domestic rags which are now used for making paper and 
felt roofing? I should like the Senator's views about the sug- 
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gestion that the levying of this duty might lead to the Ameri- 
ean people buying clothing made of rags now used for making 
paper and felt, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rags which we produce in this country 
and which are used in the way the Senator from Massachusetts 
indicates are sold for 7 cents a pound, while the wool rags 
that we get from abroad are sold for 28 cents a pound. The 
proposition is to force the poor people of the country to wear 
clothing made out of 7-cent wool in preference to wool clothing 
made out of 28-cent wool, which is all wool and not half cotton 
and half wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, it is a choice 
hetween a millionaire’s clothes and felt-roofing clothes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; that remark covers the situation, 
Mr. President. The 7-cent wool rags, so called—which are 
mostly composed of other material than wool—would be di- 
verted from use in making paper and roofing, and the poor 
people of the country would either have to wear clothing made 
from that kind of rags or go cold in winter. But, Mr. President, 
let me pass that. I must not exhaust my strength unnecessarily, 
for it is not great. 

The point I have discussed, however, is not the most serious 
question involved in this controversy. The most serious thing 
is the effect upon the consumers of the country. Not all of the 
consumers are interested in it. Only one class of consumer 
is interested in it, but that class is relatively a very large one 
and is made up of people who can not afford to wear the fine- 
spun woolen clothes such as the Senator from Utah and I wear. 
Shall they be mulcted to help out one industry as against 
another? Shall we disregard the interest of those people who 
are more and more to be the wards of the legislative body in 
imposing taxes because of their lesser ability to pay taxes 
than others? Are we to disregard their interest; submerge 
it in a fight between two competitive industries for the market, 
when the consequences will be so grave not only to the pocket- 
book but to health? 

If there be one thing that is certain, it is that our climate, 
even in sections where it is most moderate, it is necessary dur- 
ing certain seasons, in the interest not only of comfort but in 
the interest of health, that the people should have something 
to wear which is warmer than cotton, silk, or rayon. The 
people to whom I refer are not able to buy silk and rayon 
except to a very limited extent. Oh, yes they could buy cotton, 
and if I were to speak out of my own interest or the interest 
of my section, I would say, “ Yes; let us force them to buy and 
wear cotton clothing and covering“; but, Mr. President, I would 
be unworthy of a seat in this body if I could cast a vote 
against the poor people, the laboring people, the toiling masses, 
of the whole country in order to subserve a local, selfish 
interest. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to be led into a discussion 
along that line, and I am sorry that I have indulged in it, 
However, I wish to make a further statement. The rate on 
wool is specific, and the rates on waste and rags are specific, 
We can not bring the duties on a basis of parity by means of 
specific rates such as have been suggested here. If the rates 
were ad valorem, it would be different. The price of wool 
rags is less than half the price of wool. The specific rate on the 
lowest grade rags, therefore, ought to be less than one-half of 
the rate on wool. The rate on wool being 34 cents, if the rate 
of 18 cents on rags, as proposed by the Senator from Indiana 
be converted into an ad valorem, it amounts to 67 per cent. I 
believe I am correct about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
average value of the imports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is correct, based on the average value 
of the imports for the year 1928, while the average ad valorem 
upon wool is only 48 cents. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senate thoroughly understand the statement, that, based upon 
the imported value of the product imported into the United 
States in 1928, in order to bring about a parity, the specific 
rate on rags when conyerted into an ad valorem rate should 
reach 48 per cent, or the same as on wool, but, instead of mak- 
ing it 48 per cent ad valorem, the same as on wool, it is pro- 
posed here to make the ad valorem rate on rags nearly 68 per 
cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor permit an interruption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate varies from 24 per 
cent ad valorem to 115 per cent, the average being what the 
Senator has stated; and the rate in ad valorem terms pro- 
posed originally by the committee would vary from 33 per cent 
to 160 per cent. 


That is correct on the 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I was giving the figures furnished me by a 
very eminent statistician. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator was correct in 
stating what the average ad valorem would be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we ought not to permit an 
outrage of that kind. If a parity between these products is 
desired, let us have a parity; but here the proposition is, upon 
an ad yalorem basis, to put a rate on wool that is equivalent to 
an ad valorem rate of 48 per cent and to put an ad valorem rate 
on rags and waste of 68 per cent. The thing has been reversed. 
The higher ad valorem ought to be on wool and the lower ad 
valorem ought to be on rags; but the ad valorem on rags has 
been made one-third higher than the rate on wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the correct rate? I have had it 
worked out by the Actuary of the Treasury, recognized as the 
greatest authority in this country upon questions of this sort, 
and his accuracy has never been questioned. The Treasury of 
the United States relies absolutely and implicitly upon his esti- 
mates and his accuracy. He advises me that if these specific 
rates are to be put upon an equality the rate on these rags 
ought not to be in excess of about 12½ cents. I have not the 
fractions, but that is about what it is. 

Mr. President, I can not support the committee amendment 
or the amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 
I should like to cooperate in these matters as far as I can. 
This is an agricultural product. Wool is a product of agricul- 
ture. I want to be liberal with wool and liberal with all of its 
by-products, as I want to be liberal with agriculture; but, Mr. 
President, wool is one of the things that has been generally very 
highly protected. The two great industries of the United States 
that have been highly protected through many years have been 
wool and sugar; and it has been the consensus of opinion in this 
country and of experience that the duties imposed upon these 
agricultural products were effective—if not 100 per cent effec- 
tive, very nearly 100 per cent effective. They have prospered. 
Especially the wool industry has prospered. It is already at an 
advantage, and it has had that advantage ever since 1922, surely, 
over the other products of agriculture. 

Why should these rates be prized up so much higher than 
they are in the present law? The present law was written 
by the Republican Party in response to the demand that the 
Payne-Aldrich rates be cut down, under the influence of the 
great revolution that had taken place in this country, because 
they were too high. The present law did not restore the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. They were saner when the present law was 
enacted than they are now, Mr. President. They did not dare 
do it then; but what they did not dare do then, the Committee 
on Finance, through its chairman, and the Senate sanctioning 
their action, haye dared to do now and here. They not only 
dared to restore the Payne-Aldrich rates notwithstanding the 
almost unanimous denunciation and repudiation of those rates 
by the people when they refused the candidate who stood for 
them the votes of all the States except the smallest two in the 
Union; the Finance Committee not only dared restore those 
rates, so dramatically and so historically repudiated and 
trampled under foot by the indignation of the American voters 
but they actually dared in the pending bill to raise those Payne- 
Aldrich rates! 

Mr. President, I have here certain data prepared upon wool. 
They are of a general character. They apply to all the actions 
of the Senate under the paragraph we are now considering and 
the paragraph we have already acted upon. I wish to put those 
data in the Recorp at the end of my remarks. The tables were 
prepared for me by an expert of high authority and accuracy, 
undisputed in the Committee on Finance, as in the department 
to which he is attached. 

I also wish to put in the Record a sort of condensed statement 
of the contents of the document to which I have just referred, 
and I ask that this appear before the complete document, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the Recorp, as requested by the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WOOL AND WOOL WASTES 


Production of improved wools 


1 Not compiled. 
Sources of wools in order of production : Australia ; United States, about 
13 per cent of total production ; Argentina ; New Zealand ; South Africa. 


Imports of improved wools and of hair 


From 1923 to 1928, both inclusive, we imported 968,311,715 pounds 
of these wools, with a clean content of 585,414,134 pounds, or 60.46 
per cent; average shrinkage, 39% per cent. 

Production of wool wastes 

The statistics of domestic production are very unsatisfactory. Most 
of the soft wastes are consumed in the mills where they are produced. 
The census reports show the production of wastes for sale only. These 
follow: 


675, 858 |$25, 040, 863 | 58, 786, 
23.600 40 | Is, 783,828 | 40, 828, 333 | 10,700, 485 


Imports of wool wastes 
Average annunl imports for consumption of wool wastes and by- 
products: 


9 
Tariff act 1922 up (to Dec. 31, 1927) 


Old wool rags, known as “kints,” come from clothing, wholly or in 
part of wool, such as suits, dresses, sweaters, and stockings. 

New wool rags, known as "klips," come from the cutting tables of 
ready-made suit and cloak houses, tailor shops, etc. 

Inferior rags enter largely into roofing felts, and also are exported. 

Our exports of rags are as follows: 


Unit 
Value per ; 
F T ENS S E S A 31, 476, 118 $5, 538, 440 $0. 176 
p> TY ae aE A Pere — 17,398, 432 1, 365, 004 A 


The United States produced about 12.4 per cent (in 1927) of the 
world’s production of wool, but consumed 16.2 per cent. That is, 
although she produced more wool in 1928 than for any previous year, 
by over 28,000,000 pounds, she was compelled to import about 90,000,000 
pounds improved wool in addition to over 35,000,000 pounds of wastes, 
etc., and even then the sum of her production plus her imports are much 
less than for many prior years. 

This sum for the year 1923 was over 656,000,000 pounds; for 1927 
it was 593,000,000 pounds; and for 1928 it was 466,000,000 pounds. 

The truth of the matter is that the people can not afford, or will not 
now pay, the price for manufactures of wool, such price being increased 
as it is by the duties of the 1922 act. The consumption is rapidly de- 
creasing; not (at any rate for the last year) because of change in 
fashions but because of its cost. More shoddy is being used by the men 
and other cheaper materials by the women, If duties are still further 
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increased, it will be of no benefit to the producers of wool, because less 
and less of it will be used, and prices will still further fall. 

The Department of Labor, in their tables of wholesale prices, gives 
that of wool for 1923, Ohio medium, as 53.8 cents per pound. For 
1927 it gives the similar price at 44.7 cents, a decrease of 17 per cent 
in four years. 

WOOL 
(Paragraph 1101) 

(1) Wools and hair in the grease: That shorn from the animal with- 
out any cleaning; that is, the natural condition. 

(2) Washed wools and hair: Washed with water only, on the ani- 
mal's back, or on the skin (Senate added “if clean content is higher 
than 77 per cent it shall be considered as washed.“) 

(3) Scoured wools and hair: Such as have been otherwise cleansed. 
(Senate added “ not including claking, burr, picking, or carbonizing.“) 

(4) Sorted wools or hair, or mgtchings: Wherein the identity of in- 
dividual fleeces has been destroyed, except that fleeces classed or skirted, 
or both, shall not be considered sorted or matchings, unless the backs 
have been removed. 


(5) The official standards of the United States for grades of wool 
as established by the Secretary of Agriculture on June 18, 1926, shall 
be the standards for determining the grade of wools. J 

Duty on carpet wools. This paragraph strictly specifies the wool that 
may be included therein. It covers wools that have not been improved 
and are dutied as follows: 


Wools and hair of the camel 


The 1922 act and bill provide that this class of wool may be imported 
in bond, to be manufactured into yarns for the manufacture of carpets, 
rugs, and other floor coverings. If this woo] is so used, within three 
years, the duty shall be remitted or refunded. If not so used, the above 
duties shall be levied, collected, and paid, together with 20 cents per 
pound (1922 act) or 50 cents per pound. (Both House and Senate 
committee bill.) 

(Paragraph 1102) 

The duties on wool n. s. p. f. and hair of certain animals are as 

follows : 


In the grease or washed_ gi een u 34 cents pound on | 31 cents pound on 


Scour ed 

On the skin 30 cents pound on 33 cents pound on | 29 cents at on 
clean content. clean content. clean content. 

Sorted or matchings... 


content. 


In addition, the House bill included a provision that wools n. s. p. f. 
not finer than 44's should pay rates smaller than the finer wools. The 
Senate committee eliminated this. The rates in the House bill on this 
wool was: 


In the grease or washed, 24 cents pound on clean content. 

Scoured, 24 cents pound. 

On the skin, 23 cents pound on clean content. 

Sorted or matchings, 26 cents pound on clean content. 

Carpet wools are imported in large quantities from China, British 
India, the United Kingdom, the Near East, and Argentina. Practically 
none is of domestic production. 


Total imports of carpet wools 


450 


Imports of improved wools and hairs 


These imports are largely from Australia, followed in order by Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. 


Production, improved wools 


Australia, the United States, 
Africa lead in wool production. 
per cent of the world production. 


WOOL WASTES AND BY-PRODUCTS 


Top, slubbing, and roving wastes consist of broken bits of top, slub- 
bing, and roving and is usually known as lap waste. 

Ring waste is made up of broken ends on roving and spinning frames, 
and on mules, which Jap around the rolls. When this is cut or pulled 
off it retains a circular or ring form. 

Garnetted waste is waste that has passed through a garnett machine— 
a cylinder with iron teeth. This reduces the waste to soft fluffy stock 
suitable for carding. 

Noils are the shorter fibers removed by combing in the manufacture 
of tops. Noils are not used in worsted mills, but are sold to the woolen 
mills, and are an important raw material for them. Noils contain vege- 
table matter in the form of straw and burs, etc. By carbonizing, these 
are removed by the action of chemicals without injury to the wool. 

Thread or yarn wastes are pieces of yarn broken or damaged at the 
spinning machine, or after spinning. It is hard and must be garnetted 
before it is ready for reworking. 

All other wastes n. S. p. f. include mainly bur and card waste. Bur 
waste consists of pieces of wool clinging to burs, which have been 
separated by the bur rollers on a card or on a bur picker. Card waste 
is made at the card, mainly short filers imbedded in the wire card 
clothing. 

Shoddy is the common name for any wool fiber reclaimed from soft 
woolen rags. — 

Wool extract is wool fiber extracted by carbonization from rags that 
contain a mixture of wool and cotton. 

Mungo is wool fiber recovered from hurd-spun fetted and fulled boods. 
It is inferior in length of staple and in spinning qualities to shoddy, 
and is usually known as low-grade shoddy. 

Woolen rag—a tariff term—includes wool rags containing either 
worsted or woolen yarns, Old wool rags, known as knits, are obtained 
from discarded clothing, wholly or in part of wool, New wool rags, 
known as clips, are clippings from the cutting tables of ready-made 
suit and cloak houses, tailor shops, etc. Wool rags are usually reduced 
to shoddy, and the reclaimed wool fiber is used largely in woolen manu- 
facture. Rags too inferior for this are utilized in roofing felts. 

Flocks are short fluffy fibers resembling pulverized wool removed from 
wool fabrics during the napping, shearing, and fulling process and are 
unfit for spinning and are utilized in the fulling process to give body 
and weight to cheap fabrics and for rubber-coat materials, but more 
largely in the manufacture of felts, embossed wall papers, and for 
stuffing toys. 


Argentina, New Zealand, and South 
The United States produces about 13 


PRODUCTION 


No complete data available. Most of these soft wastes are used in 


the mills which produce them. Census reports give the following: 


$19, 362, 318 
18, 166, 758 
18. 733, 525 


Massachusetts is the largest producer of the above. Imports of wool 


wastes and by-products : 
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The above tables show that when the duty on wool was low, in 1919, 
we imported, in value, five times as much improved wool as we did in 
1928 with a high duty, while in the case of wool wastes and by-products, 
in 1928 we imported in value four times as much as we did in 1919 
when these wastes were free. That is, the high duty succeeded in fore- 
ing the consumer to wear more shoddy than when wool paid a lower tax. 


These imports consist chiefly of wool rags, some noils, and thread 
waste. 


Act of 1922 Senate committee 
bill 
PAR. 1105, WOOL 
WASTES, ETC. 
Top duties slubbing, | 31 cents per pound. 34 cents per pound. 34 
920 8 Fees ring | I nts per cents per pound. 

Garnetted waste. — 3 26 conts per pound. 26 cents per pound. 

Noils, carbonized . doo 28 cents per pound. 30 cents — pound. 

Noils, not carbonized 19 ants per pound. 21 cents per pound. 23 cents per pound. 

Thread or yarn wastes. ieee per pound. 1 Do. 

Wool wastes, n. 8. p. do. . do 23 cents per pound, 
ca 8 H y 
cents per poun: 
not carboni : 

21 2 per pound. 
10 cents per pound. 10 cents per pound. 
Wool rs Tags and flocks . . do. 8 cents per pound. 24 cents per pound, 
| spon ete 
r poun 
Wastes of the hair of 2 = wool Same as wool 055 as wool 
angora and cashmere wastes. wastes. 
goats, alpaca, etc. 
PAR. 1106. WOOLS AND 
HAIR, ADVANCED 
Advanced in any man- | 33 cents per pound | 37 cents per pound | 34 cents per pound 
ner beyond washed plus 20 per cent. plus 20 per cent plus 20 per cent. i 
or scoured condition, 
including tops, but 
not further advanced 
than roving. 


1 Carbonizing is deemed an advancement. 
Production, partly manufactured 


Value 


8838 


This industry is mainly located in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
Imports 


US PERTE a a I ee 


YARNS OF WOOL OR HAIR 
(Paragraph 1107) 
Woolen yarns are made from scoured wool or a mixture of wool, wool 
waste, shoddy, or cotton, by carding and then spinning. 
Worsted yarns are made from scoured wool by carding, backwashing, 
gilling, combing, drawing, and then spinning. 
Woolen yarns are usually made from short clothing wools, and may 
contain mixture of shoddy, wool waste, or cotton. 
Worsted yarns are usually made from long combing wool, and contain 
nothing but virgin wool with the short fiber or noils removed. 
Mohair and alpaca yarns are usually spun on the worsted principle, 
Camel hair, which is long, is spun on the worsted principle. ‘The shorter 
hairs and noils are spun by the woolen system. 


Production 


Production for sale 


Worsted yarns 


Pounds 
74, 385, 846 
113, 457, 590 


$185, 180, 372 
191, 568, 782 
144, 501, 462 


Pennsylvania is the principal producer of woolen yarns for sale. 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island are the principal States 
producing worsted yarns for sale, 

The United Kingdom is the largest foreign producer and exporter of 
wool yarns, followed by Germany and France. 


Imports: Yarns of wool, mohair, alpaca, ete, 


Worsted yarns and mohair yarns are chiefiy imported. Imports of 
woolen yarns are negligible. 

Exports are small. Imports of these yarns consist of specialties, in 
which labor is an unusually large part of the total cost, and are small 
as compared with our production. 


Duties on yarns made wholly or in chief value of wool 


Senate committee 
bill 


Valued at— Act of 1922 House bill 


Not more than 30 cents 
per pound. 


37 cents per pound 


not more than $1 per plus 35 per cent. 
pound. 
More than 31 per | 36cents per pound 37 cents per pound 
„ not more pits ab per cant: plus 45 per cent. 
$1.50 per pound. 
ore than $1.50 per . 37 cents per pound 
d. plus 55 per cent. 


DRESS GOODS AND OTHER LIGHTWEIGHT FABRICS OF WOOL 
(Paragraph 1108) 
Wool woven fabrics weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard 


are almost exclusively of worsteds. Included in these lightweight 
goods are linings, dress goods, buntings, flannels, and men's shirtings. 
These linings are made with warp of cotton and with filling of mohair, 
alpaca, or wool, Dress goods are usually for women’s and children's 
garments, exclusive of cloakings, the heavier fabrics. Bunting is a 
light, loosely woven fabric used for flags and decorations. Lightweight 
flannels are usually for infants’ wear and men’s shirts. 

Production, under this paragraph, is not segregated, but is decreasing 
because of the smaller quantity of material now required for a modern 
Woman's dress, and because of rayon. 

Imports 


Duties—Woven fabrics, weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard, 
wholly or in chief value of wool 


Act of 1922 


Not more than 80cents | 37 cents per pound pound | 46 cents per pound 


pound. plus 50 per cent. plus 50 per cent. 
ore than 80 cents, | 45cents per pound Do. 
not more than $1.25 wool content 


plus 50 per cent. 


per pound. 
More than $1.25, not do- 46 cents per pound 
en than $2 per plus 55 per cent, 
More than $2 per do- 46 cents per pound 
pound, plus 0 per cent. 
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not more than § ounces per square yard, 


Duties—Woven fabrics, weighin 
10 7 value of wool—Continued 


wholly or in ch 


Valued at— Senate 8 


Warp wholly of cotton 
o other vegetable 
fiber: 


Not more than $1 36 cents per pound | 40cents per pound | 37 cents per pound 


pound. plus 50 per cent. plus 50 per cent. plus 50 per cent. 

1 n etna kee 40 cents per pound | 37 cents per pound 

more san $1.50 plus 55 per cent. plus 55 per cent. 
pound. 

More than 581.50 F do | 37 cents per pound 


per pound. plus 60 per cent. 


WOVEN FABRICS, CLOTHS, AND OTHER HEAVYWEIGHT FABRICS OF WOOL 
(Paragraph 1109) 
These include fabrics weighing over 4 ounces per square yard, woven 


of worsted or woolen yarns. They consist principally of men's suitings, 
overcoatings, and women’s cloakings. 


PRODUCTION 


The production statistics do not separate the light from the heavy 
fabrics. The following is our production of all-wool piece goods. 
Total production of woolen and worsted piece goods: 


Value 
500, 158, 601 | $714, 869, 297 
471, 611, 138 533, 315, 153 
503 700, 201, 778 
611, 719, 400 


Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Maine, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut are the principal producers of woolens and worsteds. 

The production of woolens and worsteds in Great Britain, in 1924, 
was 449,506,000 square yards, valued at $358,004,072, or considerably 
less than that of the United States. 


Imports 


17, 050, 192 


In 1927, 91 per cent of the total quantity of wool cloths imported 
were woolens. Since the war, the United Kingdom has been the source 
of about 75 per cent of the total value of these fabrics imported into 
the United States, Our exports are small, being less than a million 
dollars a year. 


Duties—Woven fabrics of wool, weighing more than q ounces per square 
yard, wholly or in chief value of wool 


Valued at— 


House bill Senate oe 


plus 50 per cent. 
Do, 


45 cents per pound, | 50 cents per pound Do. 


wool content, plus 50 per cent. 


46 cents per pound 
plus 55 per cent. 


Do. 


plus 55 per cent. 


50 cents per pound 


46 cents per pound 
plus 60 per cent. 


plus 60 per cent, 


PILE FABRICS 
(Paragraph 1110) 


These goods consist of a foundation cloth covered wholly or in part 
by short projecting ends or loop produced in the weaye with an extra 
set of threads. These are divided into two classes, (1) filling piles, as 
corduroy, and (2) warp piles, as plush and astrachan. Filling pile ts 
always cut; warp pile may be either cut or loop. Practically all pile 
fabrics with a warp of wool, mohair, or alpaca, the foundation fabric 
is of cotton or other vegetable fiber. Wool has qualities, is little used 
as pile. Those with mohair pile constitute the bulk of pile fabrics. 
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PRODUCTION 


Statistics of production are not complete. 
The principal producing States are Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania. 
Imports 


Our imports are a small part of our consumption. 


Duties on pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the 
whole surface, made wholly or in chief value of wool, and manufac- 
tures, in any form made or cut from such pile fabrics 


If pile is— Act of 1922 House bi Senate committee 
Wholly cut or uneut___| 40 cents per pound | 4tcents per pound | 41 cents per pound 
plus 50 per cent. plus 50 per cent. plus 50 per cent. 
Partly cut ISSS NER 8 ete ened 44 cents per pound | 41 cents per pound 
plus 55 per cent. plus 55 per cent. 


WOOL BLANKETS, AND SIMILAR ARTICLES 
(Paragraph 1111) 

A wool blanket is a heavy woven fabric made of wool or of wool and 
cotton, fuller or shrunken to a high degree, and gigged or napped until 
the individual fibers of the component yarn are raised and form a pil 
like surface on both sides of the cloth. . 

The characteristics of a blanket are: (1) The heaviness or thickness 
of the goods; (2) the closeness or even obliteration of the weave by 
fulling; (3) the high nap on both sides of the fabric. 
Production 


Year Pounds io Value 


28, 076, 410 | $26, 318, 843 


1019. .-.| 23, 457, 743 
1923.. . 131,429 | 35, 923, 647 | 22,703, 410 
1925... 2 771,142 3, 161, 428 | 25, 029, 220 


This shows that the yardage of blankets has been unaffected by condi- 
tions affecting the production of wool cloths; the introduction of rayon, 
and the change in fashions. Of course, some blankets have been elimi- 
nated by the use of rayon quilts. 


Imports 


Year 


The most serious competition of wool blankets is the all-cotton blanket. 
Since the introduction of the all-cotton blanket in 1919, the quantity 
and value of our production has exceeded that of wool blankets of all 
kinds. Since the more universal use of well-heated houses, the use of 
blankets is decreasing. 

Duties—Blankets and similar articles, including carriage and auto- 
mobile robes, and steamer rugs made of blanketing 


(Wholly or in chief value of wool, not exceeding 8 yards in length) 


Valued at— Act of 1922 House bm Sate committee 

Not more than 0 cents | 18 eents per pound | 20 cents per pound | cents per pound 
per pound. plus 30 per cent. | plus 30 per cent. plus 36 per cent. 

More than 50 cents, | 27 cents per pound | 30 cents per pound Do. 
not a than $1 per plus 3212 per plus 36 per cent. 

< cent. 

More than $1 per | 30cents per pound | 33 cents per d | 31 cents per pound 
pound, not more plus 35 per cent. plus 3734 per plus 3712 per 
than $1.50 per pound, cent. cent. 

More than $1.50 per | 37 cents per pound | 40 cents per pound | 38 cents per pound 
pound. plus 40 per cent. plus 40 per cent. plus 40 per cent. 


FELTS, NOT WOVEN, WHOLLY OR IN CHIEF VALUE OF WOOL 
(Paragraph 1112) 
These are known as pressed felts and are made by matting or felting 
together wool or hair, under the influence of moisture, heat, and 
pressure. ‘The property of felting is peculiar to wools and some hairs, 
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The best felts are made entirely of merino wools, Other fibers, such as 
noils, wool wastes, shoddy, and animal hair and cotton, which do not 
felt themselves, can be mixed into felt because of the natural crimp 
of the wool with which mixed. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, before the 
Senator takes his seat I desire to say that in case the amend- 
ment now before the Senate does not prevail I hope the Sen- 
ator will present the amendment which he suggested represents 
the proper ad valorem rate; namely, a specific duty of 13 cents 
a pound on wool rags. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I should prefer that my col- 
league and associate on the committee, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Georcr], who has had this particular schedule iu 
charge and who has managed it with such signal ability, should 
offer this amendment, if it meets with his approval. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure we have all lis- 
tened with great interest to what the able Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smrons] has told us. I was impressed, too, by 
what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biatne] said about the 
effect that the iniquitous Schedule K had upon the fate of the 
Republican Party. 

I have analyzed for my own benefit the vote yesterday. While 
we were defeated here in our efforts to bring down the tax upon 
woolen rags, I may say as a Democrat that I am proud of the 
fact that with nine exceptions every Member on this side of the 
aisle voted for what, in my opinion, is the right of the con- 
sumer, Those few Democratic Senators who voted the other 
way have very distinct reasons for doing so. They come from 
great wool-growing States, where there are great flocks of sheep. 
I can well understand the urge in those States for an increased 
tariff upon wool, and their Senators would be going against 
what they regard as the best interests of their constituents if 
they voted otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator means, of 
course, that they would be going against what their constituents 
think to be for their best interests—not what is actually for 
their best interests. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and I believe that they made a mistake; that the pro- 
posed rate is not for the best interests of the woolgrowers of 
this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
interest. 

Mr. COPELAND, That is the contention we have made here. 

Speaking for myself, while some sheep are raised in my State, 
and I have no doubt some farmers who own sheep in my State 
will be resentful for the moment that I am taking the position 
that I am, when they find out that they are going to get 2 cents 
a fleece increase, they will forgive me. With 100 sheep they 
will get $2, or, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] is right. 
4 cents a fleece, $4. When they discover the ridiculously small 
benefit, they will not be very enthusiastic over what the Repub- 
lican Party has done for them when this schedule is complete. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Recorp to show that I made 
any such statement as that. I am not going to ask the Senator 
to explain the matter; I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
do it, but, just for the Recorp, I wish to say that I never made 
any such statement as that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator from Utah, since he 
has found fault with the statement L have just made, if the 
woolgrower of this country gets 3 cents increase in the tariff on 
wool, how much does the individual woolgrower get on a fleece? 

Mr. SMOOT. Take the shrinkage at 50 per cent, and the 
fleece at 8 pounds—that is four pounds, and 3 cents a pound is 
12 cents on a fleece of wool. The Senator can figure that very 
quickly himself. That is on scoured wool. I never made any 
such statement as 4 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much additional does the farmer in 
a county in my State get on a fleece of wool by reason of this 
tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. More than likely the wool that is grown in New 
York would average more than 10 pounds to the fleece; but I 
am taking now the average of the whole country as 8 pounds to 
the fleece. That wool as it comes off will shrink 50 per cent, so 
that gives 4 pounds of clean wool; and that is an increase of 
3 cents a pound on clean content, which means 12 cents a fleece. 
The Senator can figure that, can he not? 


There is too much self- 
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Mr. COPELAND. All right. Now I will ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], who has made the statement 
that the increase to the farmer is from 2 to 4 cents a fleece, how 
does he figure that? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BLAINE. During the discussion of paragraph 1102— 
that is the wool paragraph—it was admitted by the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WatsH]—it was admitted by every- 
body who discussed it; it was not denied—that the tariff was 
only 50 per cent effective. If it is only 50 per cent effective, 
then the fleece of wool instead of receiving a benefit of 3 cents 
receives a benefit of only half of that. Half of 3 cents is a 
cent and a half. That is on clean content. A fleece of wool of 
8 pounds will not yield 8 pounds of clean-content wool. It will 
therefore average about 1 cent a pound on the farmer’s wool at 
100 per cent and at 50 per cent only 4 cents. There is no 
question about that. 

Then, Mr. President, when we take other things into consider- 
ation, the freight rates from the producer to the Boston market, 
the commissions, the speculative element, the storage charges, 
and interest, and all that sort of thing that come out of that 
4 cents, there is not over 2 cents left. If I were gambling upon 
the proposition and had just judges to determine it, I would 
not gamble that the farmer would get over 3 cents out of this 
increase in the wool tariff on 8 pounds of wool. Eight pounds 
is a little more than the average fleece, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us not take any theories at all. We are 
discussing the tariff on clean-content wool, 31 cents. We have 
increased that clean-content rate 3 cents a pound. Exactly as 
the wool is to-day, so it will be to-morrow or next year. If it 
shrinks 50 per cent, that will mean 4 pounds of clean wool to the 
fleece, and three times 4 cents is 12 cents. There is no doubt 
about that at all, and all the theory about receiving only 16 
cents a pound does not change the situation at all, not in the 
least. 

I have said before, and I say again, that if the wools sheared 
in the United States were skirted and the taglocks taken out 
and the wool put in the sanie condition, there would be 31 cents 
difference, just the same as the rate of duty, and it is that rate 
to-day. There is no 16 cents about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much clean-content wool is obtained 
from a pound of wool in the grease? 

Mr. SMOOT. The shrinkage on the average is 50 per cent; 
sometimes it is 3314 per cent; sometimes it is 60 per cent. The 
high average is 50 per cent. So, if a fleece weighs 8 pounds, you 
get 4 pounds of clean wool. Four pounds of clean wool at 3 
eents is 12 cents. That is what they would get out of a fleece. 
The New York fleece, with the weight they get out of it, would 
be 13 cents a pound, because of the fact that the shrinkage is 
not as much in New York as it is where the sheep run in the 
hills. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the tariff is about 50 per cent effective, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. It is fully effective if the wool is 
in the same condition. There is no doubt about that. When- 
ever it is washed, the taglocks have to be taken off, and the 
skirtings have to be taken off, in the assorting of the wool. 
If the woolgrowers in the Western States would shear their 
wool at the corral, and then have it skirted and the taglocks 
taken out of it, just the same as is done with the Australian 
wool that is shipped to this country, they would get 31 cents on 
the scoured basis, without a question of doubt, but, no matter 
where it is, whether it be in Australia or whether it be in the 
United States, those taglocks have to be taken off the wool. 
They are not used, can not be used, in making cloth; they are 
put in the very cheapest sort of blankets, and it would be worth 
almost as much as the wool is worth to scour them and to get 
them into shape. In fact, they are thrown into the corral. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, BLAINE. The woolgrowers, or those claiming to repre- 
sent the woolgrowers on the floor of the Senate, all of them, 
asked for an increase on wool on the plea that the present tariff 
was not effective, or on the statement that it was only 50 per 
cent effective. 

Mr. SMOOT. Who? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Montana, the junior Sena- 
tor from Idaho—— 
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Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Idaho will never say 
that. 


Mr. BLAINE. They said that last year they got hardly any- 
thing for the wool, for instance, only 26 cents a pound. Someone 
said 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was at the corral, with all the taglocks in 
the wool, and with all the skirtings on, and with all the burrs 
in the wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. That does not make any difference, the pennies 
that go into the farmer’s pocket from the wool are only so 
much. Theoretically, on paper, you could figure out the bene- 
fits the farmer receives, but when the farmer gets the pay check, 
he does not get the full benefit of the tariff. He does not get 
over 50 per cent effectiveness from this tariff, and he does not 
get all of that, because there are commissions to be taken out, 
there are freight rates from the place of production to Boston, 
there is storage, there are speculative elements. There is no 
farm commodity in which speculation is so general as with re- 
spect to wool, So, as a matter of fact, the farmer gets mighty 
little out of the wool tariff. He does not get one penny over 
8 cents out of his entire 8-pound fleece. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where did the Senator ever get the information 
that there was so much involved in the speculation in wool? 
The great bulk of the wool is shipped on consignment, and is 
sold on consignment, and whatever it is sold for less the com- 
mission the farmer gets. : 

Mr. BLAINE. The commission merchants in wool are just as 
plentiful as in the grain trade, or in any of the other trades. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is the speculative element, and if the 
farmer would go upon a farm and raise a flock of sheep, he 
would find, when he got his pay check, if he had about a hun- 
dred head of sheep, that out of this 3 cents increase on the clean 
content, he would get between two and three dollars extra for a 
whole flock of a hundred. That is what he would actually get. 

I can figure out what the farmer would get theoretically, ex- 
actly as the Senator has figured it out, but he does not take into 
aceount all of these elements and the actual results on the farm- 
er's pocket. He would contend the same thing with respect to 
butter, and if the farmer had all of his life's savings invested in 
a dairy farm, if he had all of his accumulations invested in a 
dairy farm, he would know without any estimate on paper, he 
would know without any expert, that he does not get a single 
penny out of the 12-cent tariff on butter when he produces but- 
ter on pasturage during the summer time. I know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because that is my personal experience, and I put that up 
against the theoretical experiences of those who have the assist- 
ance of experts to figure something out on paper. That is all the 
farmer does get; it is a paper benefit, and not an actual benefit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are not talking about butter; 
we are talking about wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has made the same claim with 
respect to butter, and I make the same contention respecting 
butter. I make the same contention respecting practically all 
farm products. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. BLAINE. How much does the farmer get out of the 
tariff on wheat? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have made a statement as to that, and I 
have never said the farmers got 42 cents, have never claimed 
they did. 

Mr. BLAINE. The whole contest has gone on for three 
years to set up a system whereby the farmer might receive the 
benefit of the tariff, and everyone who has advocated a farm 
relief measure, whether it was the administration measure, the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, the debenture, or any other farm relief 
measure, the whole argument has been upon the proposition that 
the tariff rates on farm products are not effective. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was discussing wool, and the 
Senator from New York asked me a question about wool, and 
that is what I am going to speak of. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment before the Senator answers 
that. The argument of the Senator from Utah about taking 
out the tags and rags and everything of that sort might be 
applied to milk. You might take out all of the fluid part of 
the milk and sell it for the price of the cream. Is not that 
what the Senator is really proposing? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly not. You can not make cloth out of 
dirt, can you? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. You can not make cloth out of grease? 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with that. Still the Senator wants 
to make wool out of felt roofing. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator does not want any such thing. 
Not only that, he could not do that if he wanted to. All of that 
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roofing business is nonsense as far as the rate on rags is con- 
cerned, because everybody knows that the rags that go into 
roofing can not be used in the manufacture of cloth. It is an 
entirely different proposition, and the price does not amount to 
anything at all per pound, whereas for the rags that go into 
cloth the average is 28 to 29 cents a pound. 

Let us get back to wool. All of the expenses of which the 
Senator speaks, for handling the wool—the freight and the com- 
mission—would come out of the producer of the wool if the rate 
were 10 cents, or if it were 20 cents, or if it were 31 cents, or if 
it were 34 cents. It would be exactly the same. So whatever 
the producer gets over 31 cents is that much clear gain to him. 
The fleece will not shrink any more if it is 31 cents than if it is 
34 cents. The freight rate will not be any more if it is 31 
cents than if it is 34 cents, The commission will be no more 
if it is 81 cents than if it is 34 cents. Therefore all the in- 
crease will come to the man who produces the wool. That is 3 
cents on clean-content wool. 

„The average weight of a fleece of wool in the United States 
is 8 pounds. The shrinkage is an average of 50 per cent, which 
gives 4 pounds of clean wool. In the State of New York the 
average is 4½ pounds, because the sheep do not run in the 
mountains as they do in the West. So I will confine myself to 
4 pounds. The increase is 3 cents a pound, and that makes 12 
cents for a fleece. I do not care what argument any living soul 
makes to the contrary, that is the fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, why does not the Senator from 
New York quit? It is all over now, is it not? Is it not settled? 

Mr. COPELAND. Almost, but there is one other matter I 
want to refer to before quitting. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator from Utah settled it. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is settled. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is settled. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then there is no use arguing it any further. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; there is not, so we will leave that. 

Now I want to ask the Senator from Utah about this suit of 
clothes over here in the corner of the Senate. He brought in 
a heather-colored suit. What did he say about that suit? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the red-brown suit? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he means that silken mantle; that yellow 
thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; that belongs to Mr. Grundy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought that was Grundy's. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the question I asked of the Senator 
from Utah I was not referring to Grundy's mantle. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is Grundy’s mantle. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not mean Mr. Grundy’s suit. I mean 
the suit of the Senator from Utah, that red-brown suit. The 
Senator brought that in, did he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator did not. 

Mr. COPELAND. He had it brought in. He bought that at 
a store in Washington, to prove to us that one can buy a 
worsted suit in Washington just as cheaply as one can buy a 
suit made out of rags. Was not that the purpose of the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator brought here a suit of clothes 
made from part rags and claimed that that suit of clothes was 
sold for $25. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the Senator from Massachusetts 
did that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That was made of part rags and it was 
a $25 suit. We go down to the store and we buy a worsted 
suit made of all wool that sells for $22.50. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I give two pairs of 
trousers with my $25 suit and the Senator gives only one. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that would make the rag suit about 
the same as the worsted suit and no more, and we know there 
are no rags in the worsted suits, 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to refer to that suit of clothes 
produced by the Senator from Utah. I am not going to men- 
tion the name of the firm making it. I saw the name on the 
coat, but I have no disposition to help advertise the concern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Which concern? 

Mr. COPELAND. The concern making the red-brown Utah 
suit. I want to ask the Senator from Utah why he bought the 
suit at that particular store? 

Is it not true that the establishment selling this red-brown 
heather-colored suit makes a great point of the fact that it 
buys its yard goods directly from the factory, manufactures its 
own clothing, and sells without the intervention of pyramided 
profits? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may happen. 
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Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Surely the Senator from 
New York does not mean to insinuate that against my retail- 
price store the Senator from Utah has set up a wholesale-price 
store and is comparing wholesale prices with my retail prices? 
Is that the suggestion of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator did not suggest that. That is 
the price in San Francisco and the price anywhere in the United 
States. They make the goods and sell the goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is to say, that is the price fixed by 
this particular concern? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why did the Senator select that concern 
and not go out and buy a suit at random, buy a suit from some 
concern where the merchant has to go and buy from the whole- 
sale clothier and he in turn through the various pyramiding 
processes back to the manufacturer of the woolen goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why did the carded-woolen people go and 
select the suit Over here covered with wool rags and say that 
that is what we should impose a duty upon? That is why. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I am afraid this controversy is going 
to be the subject of an investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission because of the unfair practices indulged in. I think 
the Senators who run the respective stores ought to stay within 
the fair-practices provision of the Federal trade act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is conceded now, I think, that we have a 
ease right here in the Senate where there is unfair practice. 
The Senator from New York in his very shrewd questioning 
has made the Senator from Utah admit that he was not follow- 
ing a business course, but that he was violating the ethics of the 
trade. He was going wrong, and there is no question about it, 
all because the Senator from Massachusetts went wrong. That, 
of course, in the estimation of the Senator from Utah, is good 
reason for going wrong, and I am not sure but what he is right. 
We ought to call to the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts the great wrong and sin that comes from his wrong- 
doing. He has misled the Senator from Utah and caused the 
Senator from Utah to do something which, I presume, he would 
not do if he had not been driven into it by the unfair competi- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Massachusetts has done 
wrong to the Senator from Utah, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and I will settle it and no one else need interfere, 

Mr. NORRIS. There we go again! 

Mr. COPELAND. Conspiracy! 

Mr. NORRIS. That shows just how big business gets to- 
gether and fixes up a job and enters into collusion and the poor 
fellows who are the consumers have to suffer. Here is the 
Senator from Utah, a great manufacturer of woolen goods 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. The proprietor of a great, big store over here 
in the corner on our side of the Senate Chamber, entering into 
an illegal conspiracy with the proprietor of another big store 
over on the Democratic side of the Chamber, to mulct the poor 
public. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get back to the tariff. I would like to 
have the tariff discussed now, 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator sit down for a moment, 
and then we will get back to the tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will sit down for more than a moment, 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator wants to speak now, I will 
let him proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the Senator off his feet. 

(At this point Mr. Copetanp yielded to Mr. Typtneas to have 
an editorial read, which appears at the conclusion of Mr. 
ALLEN’s remarks.) 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to say a little bit 
more about this heather-colored suit. I am advised that the 
makers of that garment fix a price schedule for yard goods 
they will buy. They go to the factories, take off-style or off- 
season material, off-style in color or seconds in quality, some- 
times worsted goods, perhaps once out of ten times worsted, 
and the other nine times woolen. They buy this material in 
the factory at a low price, a price which the concern itself 
fixes. Then they take that cloth themselves and manufacture 
it into garments without the intervention of the various trade 


processes which are common in the ordinary course of business. 
Of course, they can sell an occasional worsted garment at a 
price that will compete with the 2-trousers suit made out 
of imported rags. That is the fact as I understand it, and I 
ask the Senator from Utah if that is not true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Stein-Bloch, Kuppenheimer, and Hart Shaff- 
ner & Marx are, I suppose, the highest grade and largest manu- 
facturers of clothing in the United States. I have sold to each 
of those three concerns nearly the full product of a mill. They 
buy fronr the mill and they buy almost the full production of 
the mill. That would only be a part of what they would really 
want or use. They are doing no different than all the other 
great clothing concerns. They buy direct from the mill, they 
make the goods, and they sell direct to the trade. 

Mr. COPELAND, Just a moment! Do these high-grade con- 
cerns of which the Senator speaks sell goods of the same qual- 
ity and of the same price to the same class of customers as the 
suit under discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they would handle any kind of 
clothing like that shown by the Senator from Massachusetts 
here. I do not think they would ever buy a piece of that kind. 
But they do sell suits of clothes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
New York that he asked a very positive question. Did he notice 
how positively the Senator from Utah has answered him? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to get an answer, but I have 
not bad it yet. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from Utah gave a positive, 
unequivocal answer. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to know about this suit of clothes 
exhibited by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator about the manu- 
facturers of that suit of clothes that they go to the mill just 
as the other clothing manufacturers do, and they buy the num- 
ber of yards of cloth that they want. As far as seconds are 
concerned, no manufacturer buys all seconds. In weaving some- 
times there is a pick dropped and it is not mended in the finish- 
ing. It is a pick, perhaps, that would occur once in 10 or 15 
yards. For every, pick that is dropped in this way, the manu- 
facturer of the cloth is required to allow one-eighth of a yard 
for that mispick, or so-called second. 

Sometimes in a bolt of cloth of 52 yards or 50 yards there may 
be 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 of those picks. If there are 8 of them, there 
would be an allowance of 1 yard of cloth. They eut around 
those picks, just the same as the people making the suit of 
clothes exhibited on the Democratic side of the Chamber and 
just the same as the man who made the suit of clothes displayed 
on the Republican side of the Chamber. There is not a particle 
of difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is an answer, I will say to the Senator 
from New York. 


Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but the suits are sold in all parts. 


of the United States. They are sold direct from the manufac- 
turer to the retailer, just the same as many other concerns in 
the United States sell their clothing to the retailer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senate 
is it fair to exhibit here a suit of clothes made of pure wool, 
which we would have a right to assume was taken at random 


from the shelves of a merchant in this city, and represent that 
all the people can go into the various markets of the United 
States and buy clothing of pure wool, the argument being that 


goods made of imported rags are not needed by the American 
people because worsted goods can be purchased at the same 
price? I say it is unfair. I do not want to and I do not reflect 
upon anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know where that suit of 
clothes came from? 

Mr. COPELAND. All I know is the name on the suit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the suit of clothes which the Senator 
has on the chair beside him? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken, it comes from the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. 
. COPELAND. I do not know where it comes from. 
. SMOOT. I think that is where it came from. 
. COPELAND. Is that some company that we ought to 
hate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not hate any of them. They are doing the 
same identical business that other people are doing. 

Mt: COPELAND. Am I being contaminated by touching the 
suit? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some may feel that way; I do not know, 
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Mr. NORRIS. “Love one another.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that Senators 
desiring to interrupt must first address the Chair. The Chair is 
going to have that rule observed hereafter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not care what the 
Senator from Utah says or how many exhibits he brings here, 
the fact remains that the poor man who wants to buy a suit of ` 
decent clothes can not afford to buy one which is made of 
worsted and he can not find in the usual run of stores a suit 
of clothes or an overcoat made of domestic rags that will com- 
pare with those which are made from the imported rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has not for- 
gotten the fact, as pointed out yesterday, that in case an em- 
bargo shall be placed upon imported rags the people of America 
can buy clothing made from domestic rags which are now used 
to make paper and felt roofing. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think we should leave it to the Senator 
from Nebraska to point out the distinctions that will be made in 
the future between the true patriots who wear clothing made 
of felt roofing and paper rags and those who will wear worsted 
clothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In yiew of the unfair com- 
petition that has been pointed out by the Senator from New 
York between the little store I set up here and the big store 
set up by my distinguished friend from Utah, can he not now 
understand the reason why we have been so overwhelmingly 
defeated in every effort to reduce the tariff rate proposed on 
wool rags? 

Mr. COPELAND. I begin to understand it. It is amazing 
to think that an industry which is well organized and can 
command the services of a brilliant man like Mr. Grundy, under 
such leadership, can control legislation, They do not buy legis- 
lation; they simply seduce Members of Congress and lead them 
to vote for these outrageous tariff rates. 

I have an interest, and I know every Senator here has, in 
the poor. The only difference between my position and that 
of other Senators is that I know more poor than they do. Legis- 
lation is now being proposed which will impose a further burden 
upon every wage earner in America. The Senator from Utah 
yesterday brushed aside as unworthy of confidence a statement 
put into the Recorp by the Senator from Massachusetts, a report 
of the Tariff Commission, pointing out that under the operations 
of this bill as proposed by the Finance Committee the cost of a 
suit of clothing such as this [indicating] will be increased $2.16, 
and that the cost of an overcoat made of the same material 
will be increased by $4.55. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I told the Senate on yesterday that it was not 
a report of the Tariff Commission which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts produced, and I wish again to say that it was not a 
report of the Tariff Commission. I make that statement by way 
of merely a correction. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Massachusetts put the 
report in the Recorp. May I ask him by whom it was prepared? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was a compilation or report 
made by experts of the Tariff Commission with the approval of 
the Tariff Commission, but I suppose it might technically be 
said not to have been signed by the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. SMOOT. T think the Senator has gone too far in saying 
that it was approved by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I requested experts of the 
Tariff Commission to work out a report showing what the in- 
creased cost would be. 

Mr. SMOOT. The American Woolen Co. submitted certain 
figures, which they said they wanted the tariff experts to check; 
and they checked the figures on the basis of which the American 
Woolen Co. submitted them. That is ail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is only fair to say 
that the premise upon which the report was made was pre- 
sented to the experts, but the report was worked out by them. 
Let me suggest to the Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
New York how useless is the Tariff Commission if it can not 
give us an estimate of the increase in the cost of commodities 
to the public by reason of increased tariff duties, providing the 


increased duties become effective. It seems to me that it is one 
of the primary functions of a tariff commission, namely, to give 
an estimate of how much tariff duties such as are being levied, 
especially in the pending bill, are going to cost the American 
people when it is conceded that the duties will be effective. It 
is no more, in my opinion, than the proper function of the Tariff 
Commission to furnish such estimates. That is what they have 
done in this instance; they have furnished an estimate of how 
much more a suit of clothes and an overcoat will cost, assuming 
that the duty will be effective in increasing the price. 

Mr. COPELAND, The Senator from Massachusetts has every 
reason to believe, of course, that the figures he has cited are 
accurate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND, I refer to the figures which he put in the 
Recorp. The Senator believes that they are accurate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that they are accurate, and not only that, but some weeks ago 
five different manufacturers of woolen goods, who were at that 
time in my office, at my request worked out a computation to 
show what the increased cost would be in the case of woolen 
clothing and woolen overcoats. They discussed and argued the 
matter and went over the figures again and again and reached 
the conclusion that the figures, which I put in the Recorp 
toward the end of the previous session, as to the increase in 
the case of a suit of clothes being $2.16 were correct; in fact, 
if I remember rightly, they said that the increase would be 
about $2.79 in the case of a suit of clothes, and in the case of 
an oyercoat the increased price would be about the same as 
indicated by me. So, from two sources this information has 
come as to what the increased cost will be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, it stands to reason that the 
purpose of the increased tariff is to increase the price and 
profits. For what other reason would an increase in the tariff 
duty be made? We do not revise the tariff rates and increase 
them merely to clutter up the law books. We do it because 
we expect the price of the commodity to be increased, so that 
the people will be driven to the use of pure wool instead of 
substitutes for wool. 

I have no technical knowledge on the subject, but the Senator 
from Massachusetts has assured us that the experts who have 
made the computations say that a suit of clothes such as this 
[indicating] will cost two or three dollars more than it costs 
now if this bill shall pass, and that an overcoat will cost 
four or five dollars more. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States will know 
what the difference is when they come to buy their winter gar- 
ments next fall and next winter. There will be a sure test 
then, and after a couple of winters there will not be any 
need to import any rags, for there will be enough rags in the 
United States from the poor of this country to supply the rags 
needed to make the garments for those who are well to do. 

As has been pointed out there are two branches of this indus- 
try—the woolen mills and the worsted mills. There are many 
woolen mills in my State. I have a letter from the owner of 
one of them who employs 750 men. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And women. 

Mr. COPELAND. It so happens that in this mill the em- 
ployees are all men. The writer of the letter makes the point 
that an increase in this rate will mean that many families 
will snffer if the increase shall go into effect. 

A telegram handed me since I came to the floor this afternoon 
from a concern in my State says: 


Any duty over 9 cents a pound really prohibitive, whether 12 or 28 
cents a pound. Compromising at anything over 9 cents will defeat your 
entirely correct argument. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from New 
York know how many woolen mills there are in New York 
State? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is aware of the 
fact that there are 500 in the whole country? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and many of them are in my State. 
In the pathetic letters which come to me from those mills the 
fact is pointed out that they have not been organized; that 
they have not been brought together in one group, with a great 
Grundy to lead them, but that they have to depend upon their 
individual efforts to impress upon the Congress their necessities. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the letter to which the Senator 
refers came from a manufacturer of felt and not a woolen 
manufacturer. 

Mr. COPELAND. That concern, however, uses woolen rags 
in making felt, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it uses rags in making felt; but, of course, 
felt is not clothing. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator to come over and 
look at some other letters I have; there are plenty of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the letter to which the Senator referred is 
from a felt manufacturer. The reason I doubted that he was a 
woolen manufacturer was because all the employees of his 
mill were men. That would not be the case in a woolen mill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that manufacturer going to suffer any 
when this increased tariff rate shall be adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. He will have to pay more for his rags. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, eyen though he makes felt and even 
though he employs men, he will have to pay more for his rags; 
and there will be fewer to buy his product. Nobody is going to 
suffer. Prices are going to be increased for the overburdened 
poor already breaking under the burden of their bills—oh, no; 
they are not going to suffer. I wish I could take the com- 
placency and certainty of the Senator from Utah and trans- 
plant them into the hearts of the people in my State who are 
going to suffer next fall when they come to buy these garments. 

Here is another side of the matter that the Senator from 
Utah has not thought about. Has the Senator thought of the 
fact that when we place an embargo upon European rags, there 
will be rags in Europe just the same? What are they going to 
do with them? Are they going to dump them into the flooded 
Thames or burn them up? They are not. They are going to 
put them into textiles that will be brought here and sold. With 
the passage of this bill, and the loss of demand for rags on the 
part of American importers, there will be a marked fall in the 
price of the rags on the other side. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have provided for that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, you have provided for that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, they get us coming and 
going. No matter what happens, provision has been made for 
it. We can not hope to defeat the machinations and skill and 
mental alertness of Mr. Grundy. He has prepared for all 
emergencies. I had hoped that by reason of the decline in the 
price of these rags there might be brought in a textile which 
could be sold to the poor, if they saw fit to buy it, at a price 
within their means; but the Senator from Utah assures me, 
“We have provided for that.” Now, what can we do? What 
can we do? 

I notice that the Senator has provided for another thing. 
Wherever rayon is used as an adulterant, no matter how small 
the quantity, in several places in the bill there is a provision 
that a high price shall be put upon the product. Is it not so? 
That provision is found in paragraph 1309, I believe. Provision 
1 ado for it. There is not any trouble about that. Here 
t is: 


Par. 1309. Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem; gloves, mittens, underwear, outerwear, and articles of all 
kinds, knit or crocheted, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value 
of rayon or other synthetic textile, 45 cents per pound and 65 per cent 
ad valorem; hose and half hose wholly or in part of rayon or other 
synthetic textile, 45 cents per pound and 65 per cent ad valorem. 


Then there is a general provision made that covers all cases 
where rayon is used in any quantity whatever. Here it is— 
silk, paragraph 1208. That refers, then, to paragraph 1309: 


Hose and half hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, shall 
be classified under paragraph 1309. 


So we will find here somewhere that if any substitute for wool 
rags is used, an extra duty will be put on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator does not 
want to try to have the Senate believe any such thing as that. 
This is the silk schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has nothing to do with wool. 

Mr. COPELAND, But, Mr. President, will the Senator tell 
the Senate where provision has been made about that in the 
wool schedule—that if anything except wool rags is used, if it 
should be rayon or something else, a special duty is provided 
for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. I do not want to 
interrupt him if he does not want to be interrupted, but, really, 
this has reference to silk. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, I know it. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. In paragraph 1114 (b), relating to hose, 
half hose, gloves, mittens, and so forth, there is a provision 
that— 


Hose and half hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, shail 
be classified under paragraph 1309. 


That probably is what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr, SMOOT. Is that what the Senator from New York 
means? 

Mr. COPELAND. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Paragraph 1114 (b). The provision at the 
end of subparagraph (b) is that “hose and half hose, in 
part "—not in chief value, but in part—“of rayon or other 
synthetic textile, shall be classified under paragraph 1309.” 

Mr. COPELAND. That is it. They have not overlooked 
anything. 

Mr. President, I know how utterly futile it is to talk about 
these things. I have been amazed to read the eastern news- 
papers during the last couple of days. They make almost no 
reference to the wool schedule or to its significance. I am not 
finding any fault about that; but it just shows how difficult 
it is to impress upon the American people at the time of the 
debate the significance of what is going on. 

The people can not be fooled. They are not going to be 
fooled when they come to vote next fall for Members of Con- 
gress. By that time they will know what has been going on 
here. By that time they will have had the higher prices forced 
upon them by the shopkeepers of America—and I say that 
without reflection upon the shopkeepers. They can not help it; 
but the people can not be fooled. Mark my words, Senators: 
Unless there is a strong, overwhelming sentiment in your State 
for these rates on wool because of the raising there of large 
numbers of sheep—unless there is that to give you aid and 
comfort, take my word for it that there will be some vacant 
chairs here when we reorganize the Senate a year from next 
March. I am fond of a lot of Senators, who, in my opinion, are 
in danger, and I hope they will take warning. 

Mr. President, we are talking about the poor man's wool— 
as compared with the total consumption of wool, a very small 
quantity. There could be a concession made on the part of the 
majority. The Republicans of this Chamber could concede 
much, lower the rate materially, and not damage the woolgrow- 
ers one iota. But you are in the saddle, riding for a fall, in my 
judgment. Go ahead and pass this tax; increase the cost of 
the poor man’s clothing; make the wage earner of America, 
struggling now to live, pay more for his overcoat and his wife’s 
cloak and the garments of his children. Go ahead; go ahead. 
That is your privilege; but I would rather lose my sight and my 
hearing than to have a part in imposing upon the poor of 
America the burdens that will be placed there by the adoption 
of this schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire to address the Senate at this time; but in order that the 
Ryconb may be complete I should like to have some insertions 
made in the record of this debate. 

First, I request to have read an advertisement by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association entitled “ Giving the Public 
the Facts About Wool,” published in The Outlook for November 
15, 1924. I should like to have that read. It is very short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[Advertisement by the National Wool Growers’ Association, entitled 
“Giving the Public the Facts About Wool,” in The Outlook for No- 
vember 15, 1924] 


Fair rates of duty upon imported wools have been established by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. The President, through the Tariff Commission, 
may raise or lower such rates by 50 per cent, according to the occurrence 
of changes in the relation of home-production costs to those found to 
obtain in exporting countries . 

These fair and impartial provisions of the wool duty form a part of 
the enlightened new policy expressed by the Congress just adjourned 
toward the agricultural industry, giving the rural citizenship the same 
consideration in commercial policies as was previously accorded only 
to the manufacturing industries, 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, at the con- 
yention of the National Wool Growers’ Association in San 
Francisco in January, 1925, F. J. Hagenbarth, president, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the demand for wool would justify an 
increase of sheep flocks by about 15,000,000 head. With this 
view S. W. McClure, former secretary of the association, dis- 
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agreed, as appeared in an article appearing in the National 
Wool Grower for March, 1925. 

I would like to have that statement by Mr. McClure inserted 
in the Recor, as it points out the possibility of too high a tariff 
duty upon wool resulting in decreasing the price the woolgrower 
would get for his product. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


I note that at the national convention in San Francisco it was stated 
that there was room in the United States for about 15,000,000 more 
sheep, I feel that this is bad advice, for it would result in decreasing 
the price of lambs by around 50 per cent. If our sheep stocks were to 
be increased by 15,000,000, it would mean an increase of ewes by 
12,000,000 head, that ought to yield annually 7,000,000 marketable 
lambs after making deduction for loss and carry-over to maintain the 
stock. We are now slaughtering in this country around 14,000,000 sheep 
a year. An increase of 7,000,000 would be just 50 per cent. In my 
judgment, a 50 per cent increase in lambs would mean a decrease of 
fully 50 per cent In the present price of fat lambs. In my opinion, if 
our lamb supplies were increased by even 2,000,000 head, a remarkable 
decrease in the price would follow. Aside from the decrease in price 
there would be increased cost of handling all the sheep in the West. 
Labor would be scarcer, pasture rentals higher, hay and grain dearer. 
In every way the cost of handling sheep would be increased; yet the 
income, by reason of overproduction, would be decreased. 

Anyhow, I am of the opinion that the ranges of the West are fully 
stocked, or nearly so. If there is any spare range, some one will find 
it, and, if they do not, no harm will be done, as some of our range needs 
a short rest. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that the lamb market is extremely 
fickle. The appetite for lamb is not general. Only a small portion of 
our people eat lamb, and before the general public will eat lamb it must 
sell at about the same price as beef or pork, which would be far below 
cost of production. 

As to the wool side of the question, there is no shortage of wool when 
the situation is analyzed, We import about one-third of our wool used 
for clothing; but remember that much of this consists of grades of wool 
that we do not produce in this country—70s and above, 40s and below, 
and wools having peculiar qualities. When these grades are subtracted 
from our imports it is seen that we are fairly well taking care of 
domestic needs with domestic wool. 

The law of supply and demand regulates prices, and any increase 
means lower prices, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I also ask that a letter from 
the Berkshire Woolen Co. be printed in the Recorp, together 
with a table setting forth the tariff duties on wool rags in ad 
valorem equivalents, based upon the value of rags that have 
been imported. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BERKSHIRE WOOLEN Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., July 23, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator WALSH: I am presuming to inclose herewith a 
communication received this morning from Mr. R. L. Keeney, Somers- 
ville, Conn., who was formerly president of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. This communication has to do 
with the tariff on wool, noils, and by-products, and it appeals to me as 
being a very concise statement of the situation. ~ 

We will certainly appreciate any possible thing you may be able to do 
in the interests of the textile industry in New England, and especially 
in Massachusetts. I am sure that you are so familiar with the present 
status of the business that it is unnecessary for me to make any further 
suggestions. 

Apologizing for the liberty I am taking, belleve me, with kind regards 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. R. Savery. 
[From the office of R. L. Keeney, Somersville, Conn., formerly president 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers) 
Jury 19, 1929. 

GENTLEMEN: As a manufacturer of woolen cloth, whether you use vir- 
gin wool entirely or wool by-products, such as garnetts, noils, wastes, 
and shoddies, you should be vitally interested in the move on the part 
of the woolgrowers at Washington at the last hearing before the 
Finance Committee to put prohibitive rates on the importation of thesg 
raw materials coming under paragraph 1105 in section 11 of the wool 
schedule. f 

For your information tbe brief presented to the Finance Committee 
by the woolgrowers asked the committee to place prohibitive rates on 
all such materials. This brief was supported by another brief presented 
by N. B. K. Brooks, of Boston, working with Joseph Grundy, of Phila- 
delphia, advocating the same prohibitive rates. The brief presented by 
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Mr. Hobbs, president of the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, opposed these prohibitive rates, and the writer appeared personally 
before the committee and as vigorously as possible in the short space of 
time allowed attempted to convince the Senate Finance Committee that 
the woolgrowers were wrong, in the first place, in asking for these pro- 
hibitive rates, laboring under the misapprehension that they would be 
benefited in that their wools would be more sought after and prices 
would be higher, without, however, considering the damage they would 
be doing to another industry if they succeeded in their purpose. The 
writer stated that he did not believe the Finance Committee or Congress 
intended to benefit one industry at the expense of another industry, 
which they would be doing in this case even if the woolgrowers were 
right in their assumption that prohibitive rates would benefit them. 

Having agreed to reduce the tariff from 34 cents to 24 cents on wools 
of 44's grade and under and also having enlarged the free list for carpet 
wools the woolgrowers seemed to feel that they must haye something 
besides 3 cents more on fine wools to compensate them for these conces- 
sions they had made to the importers and users of foreign wools. 

They have picked out section 1105 and state openly that their pur- 
pose is to place a prohibitive tariff on worsted wastes of all description— 
noils, garnetts, and rags. Their claim is that these materials displace 
virgin woo] and therefore should carry the same or higher duty than 
virgin wool, which is, of course, absurd. The writer claims that they 
should carry a relative duty, as they have a relative value. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 1922 considered this subject, as 
did the Finance Committee in the same sesslon of Congress. Their 
decision was that these wastes, etc., should carry relative duties, as 
they did in the tariff act passed at that time. The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in 1929, after listening to all the arguments 
of the woolgrowers, were again of the opinion that these materials 
should carry relative duties, and the Hawley tariff bill added additional 
duty to these materials only in proportion to the increase on raw wool, 
approximately 10 per cent. 

At a meeting recently in Boston, called for the purpose of considering 
this matter by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, it was 
the consensus of opinion of the woolen manufacturers present interested 
in these materials that no compromise with the woolgrowers whatsoever 
could be made in regard to these rates as shown in the Hawley tariff 
bill. Any compromise that would not materially injure the woolen 
mills would be of no value to the woolgrowers in their purpose to pro- 
hibit importation, therefore how could any compromise that they 
would accept be made? The woolen manufacturers decided emphati- 
cally they would make their fight on the rates as passed in the Hawley 
tariff in the House and stand pat on those rates. 

It was the claim of the woolen mills at that meeting that prohibitive 
duties on the raw materials would not increase the consumption of 
domestic wool but would increase the use of cheaper shoddies and 
wastes using less wool than before, because we must keep our fabrics 
within a certain price range. Any woolen manufacturer knows that it 
is easier to spin yarus from virgin wool of good, long staple than it is 
from short wastes and shoddies. We are, however, in a position where 
we must cater to our customers who demand fabrics at certain prices. 
To meet those prices we must use cheaper materials than virgin wool. 

When asked by the members of the Senate committee if the wool- 
growers could eventually furnish 100 per cent of the fine and medium 
wools consumed in this country, Mr. Hagenbarth replied that the wool- 
growers would be able to accomplish that in about 10 years’ time. The 
question in the writer's mind and others was—would there be any 
woolen mills left at the end of that 10 years to use the wool that the 
woolgrowers were going to provide? 

Mr. Hagenbarth also claimed that the importation of 25,000,000 
pounds of wastes, garnetts, etc., displaced 100,000,000 pounds of grease 
wool, assuming the grease wools shrank 75 per cent. Considering the 
fact that all the wool grown in this country is consumed by the domes- 
tic manufacturers and many million pounds are imported to make up 
for the deficiency, he was asked where the manufacturers could get this 
100,000,000 pounds, aud he was forced to admit that they would have 
to import the 100,000,000 pounds, which would naturally inerease costs 
of domestic wools and probably foreign wools. 

Manufacturers of virgin-wool fabrics would naturally be interested in 
any move on the part of the woolgrowers or others to increase the cost 
of their raw materials. If manufacturers of medium-priced goods, using 
wastes, shoddies, ete., are forced to use virgin wool, naturally the price 
of virgin wool will increase, and, furthermore, the market on virgin- 
wool fabrics will be much more competitive. 

In the writer’s opinion, this is why manufacturers of virgin-wool 
fabrics are nearly as much interested in this attempt to increase prices 
of raw materials as the users of these raw materials themselves. 

If the cost of the raw materials used by woolen mills increases, the 
competition with worsteds will be very much harder to combat, as the 
natural tendency of buyers in this country to-day on suitings, especially, 
seems to be toward worsteds. 

The statement is frequently made that even if the Finance Committee 
decides not to increase these rates as per the request of the woolgrowers, 
that the woolgrowers will make their fight on the floor of the Senate. 
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The writer is of the opinion that even if they do they will lose, because 
the move to place a prohibitive tariff on raw materials will not stand 
publicity. 

President Hoover has repeatedly expressed his views against large 
increases in tariff rates. He certainly would not favor prohibitive rates 
on raw materials used by the woolen mills. 

Regardless of the amount of importations, whether high or low, of 
these materials, if the prohibitive rates were placed on these materials 
we would be confined to our domestic market in our purchases, and in 
times of large demand the prices might be considerably raised on us as 
we would have no other source of supply. If we have the foreign 
market, even with fair tariff rates, we have another source of supply, 
which tends to balance the prices on these materials in this country. 
This was shown very clearly when the demand became so heavy for fine 
noils during the last two or three years. Even with the foreign market 
the price on fine noils went far higher than anyone would expect it 
would go. 

Although we are in good hands in Washington, the feeling among 
our friends there is that every move we can make to counteract this 
drive of the woolgrowers against us should be made. It is, therefore, 
the writer's opinion that you should immediately take steps to inform 
your Senators and Congressmen and other Senators whom you may wish 
to write or any Senators who are members of the Finance Committee of 
your feelings in regard to this attempt to further cripple the woolen 
industry. 

You may not agree with the writer on some of these points but you 
must realize that increased costs of raw materials to you will greatly 
handicap you in meeting competition with worsted manufacturers and 
also in meeting certain prices that your customers demand in order to 
keep their garments within certain price ranges, 

In writing, do not fall to stress the point that medlum-priced over- 
coatings and suitings carrying a certain fair percentage of wastes, 
shoddies, noils, etc., together with virgin wool make serviceable, hon- 
est fabrics at prices that are within the reach of the average work- 
ing man who can not afford to pay the terrific high prices he would be 
called upon to pay if all cloths were made of virgin wool. We are 
catering to the masses of people, giving them serviceable fabries to go 
into garments that can be bought at fair prices. 

We, therefore, are entitled to and should have fair consideration of 
our claims. We are not asking for any increased protection whatsoever 
except the natural compensatory increase that we would get from any 
increased tariff on raw wool, 

Personally, the writer is of the opinion we would be better off with 
no new tariff bill whatsoover than with the present tariff bill which 
they are drawing up at Washington. Three cents a pound on virgin 
wool is going to be a handicap to both worsted and woolen manufac- 
turers and this increase in cost will probably have to be absorbed by the 
manufacturer or cutter. Most of you will admit that there is very 
little room in your margin of profit to absorb any increase of this kind, 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. Kemeny, 


Tariff duties on wool rags in ad valorem equivalents based on value of 
rags imported 


Duty per pound Value per pound 


Rags have averaged 35 per cent as high in price as raw wool, on the 
British market, the rags being of a grade commercially free of cotton. 
On the value basis the duty on rags therefore should be 35 per cent as 
high as the duty on raw wool; i. e., with wool at 34 cents, rags should 
be 12 cents, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
METCALF] to the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Wartsox]. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Keyes Smith 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Smoot 

Baird George McCulloch Steck 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Steiwer 
Bingham Glass McMaster Sullivan 
Blaine Glenn McNary Swanson 
Blease Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould oses Thomas, O 
Bratton Greene Norbeck Townsend 
Brock Hale Norris Trammell 
Brookhart Harris Nye Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Pine Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hebert Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Heflin Sackett vaterman 
Cutting Howell n Watson 
Dale Johnson Sheppard er 

Dill Jones Shortridge 

Fess Kean Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment which the Secretary will report. 

The CHur Crierk. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
METCALF] moves, on page 173, line 4, after the first semicolon, 
to strike out the remainder of line 4 and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


Wool rags, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, 8 cents per 
pound; valued at more than 30 cents per pound but not more than 50 
cents per pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at more than 50 cents per 
pound, 16 cents per pound, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to address a suggestion to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
During the course of the debate it has been pointed out that the 
great volume of wool rags are worth less than 30 cents per 
pound; therefore that the large percentage of the imported wool 
rags would fall within the lower bracket, and carry a rate of 
8 cents per pound. 

I suggest to the Senator that he perfect his amendment by 
striking out the figures “30” on lines 3 and 4 and inserting 
“25.” That would assure the great bulk of the imported rags 
based upon present values coming in under the 12-cent rate, and 
that is about the ad valorem rate which the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Staraons] pointed out in his able address 
earlier in the day. 

Mr. METCALF. I agree to that suggestion. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. METCALF. I modify the amendment as suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. HEFLIN (when Mr. Brack’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. BLAck!] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], who would vote 
“nay” if present and at liberty to vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Hasrixes's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Hasttnes] is paired on this vote with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “nay,” and, I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. Kenprick’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. I do not know how he would vote if present, and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson] is necessarily detained on 
official business. His pair has been announced. 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily absent on official business, 
and that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained 
from the Senate by reason of illness. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kıne]. 
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Mr. SCHALL. I would like to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Surpsteap]. He has gone South 
for his health by order of his physician. He is paired on this 
question with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—35 

Barkley Fletcher Hebert Smith 
Bingham rge Hefiin Steck 
Blaine Gillett Keyes Swanson 
Blease Glass La Follette Thomas, Okla 
Brock Gould McKellar dings 
Cara Hale Metcalf agner 
Copeland Harris Moses Walcott 
Couzens Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass. 

e Hawes Simmons 

NAYS—46 

Allen Frazier McNa Steiwer 
Ashurst Glenn Norbec Sullivan 
Baird Goldsborough Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Greene Oddie Townsend 
Bratton Hatfield Phipps Trammell 
Brookhart Hayden ne Vandenberg 
Broussard Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Johnson Sackett Waterman 
Connally Jones Schall Watson 
Cutting Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

n McCulloch Shortridge 
Fess McMaster moot 

NOT VOTING—14 

Black Kendrick Ransdell Shipstead 

neen King Reed Stephens 
Got Overman Robinson, Ark. 
Hastings Patterson Robinson, Ind. 

So Mr. Mercatr’s substitute for Mr. Warson’s amendment 
was rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. I send to the desk my amendment to the amend- 
ment and ask to have it reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 173, in line 4, the Senator from 
Connecticut proposes to strike out “18 cents per pound” and 
insert “40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Wool rags, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the committee recommended 
24 cents a pound on wool rags. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] has moved to insert 18 cents instead of 24 cents a 
pound. The amendment which I propose to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana places the question of wool 
rags on an ad valorem basis. 

As has been very ably pointed out by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaALsH], putting a specific duty as high as 18 or 
24 cents a pound on rags amounts in the case of some rags to 
nearly 200 per cent ad valorem duty, and it amounts in the 
case of the average rags as imported during the past two years, 
if the Senate Finance Committee amendment is adopted, to 
nearly 100 per cent ad valorem. If the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana is adopted, it amounts to 65 per cent ad 
valorem on the average rags, very much less on the high-grade 
rags, and more on the low-grade rags, 

It seems to me that the only fair thing to do is to try to see 
that the same rate shall apply on the highest type of rags as 
applies on the lowest type of cheap rags. Having put a rate of 
40 per cent ad valorem on the value of the rags, the woolgrowers 
would get a 24-cent rate on the better or high-grade rags men- 
tioned sometimes as costing 60 cents and more a pound. Rags 
coming in at a value of 60 cents a pound under a 40 per cent 
ad valorem rate would pay 24 cents a pound or more. 

On the other hand, cheap rags coming in of the character of 
rags that we export or a little better at 10 cents a pound would 
only pay 4 cents a pound, whereas the average-price rags com- 
ing in at 28 cents a pound would pay a little less than 12 cents 
a pound; and if the rate which has prevailed several times in 
recent years of 30 cents a pound for imported rags should again 
prevail, the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem would give a straight 
12 cents a pound duty on the rags. 

The manufacturers say that if the rate is raised to more than 
10 cents a pound they will have to use less virgin wool and more 
shoddy from the rags. If the rate is made as high as the Senate 
Finance Committee recommended, of course it is practically a 
prohibitive rate and they will have to go to some other kind of 
substitute. It seems to me only fair that rags brought in of a 
very fine character should pay an approximately high rate of 
duty and those of a cheap character should pay a low rate of 
duty. Therefore by making the rate 40 per cent ad valorem we 
get a 12-cent rate on the usual or average type of rag produced 
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and we get 24 cents per pound if the rag imported is 60 cents 
a pound or better. 

Mr. SrEIWER. Mr. President, all the rest of the items in 
this schedule being on a specific basis, clean-content wool itself 
being upon a specific basis, I see no advantage, but a consider- 
able disadvantage, in departing from the specific basis and 
going to an ad valorem basis with respect to wool rags. 

In the first place, every disturbance in the Old World, whence 
these rags are to come, every depression in the market in the 
Old World, would mean that the American producers would be 
despoiled of just that much protection. Any adverse opinion 
that operates against the rights of Americans abroad would tend 
to undermine the wool tariff which we are enacting here for the 
benefit of the wool producers. 

Moreover, there is nothing I know of to prevent the commin- 
gling of these rags in great bales. There is nothing to prevent 
honest declarations being made by importers concerning the 
value, and by reason of the commingling, the average, the class 
of rags in the bales would be such that importers would bring 
the whole thing in at a very low rate—though not the purpose 
of the Senator proposing the amendment—the whole effect 
would be to depress and decrease the duty on rags and put it 
upon such a low plane that it would be an inadequate protection 
to the growers of wool. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the bales are composed of rags of the 
make which the Senator suggests, the price offered for the rags 
in the bale will be in accordance with the ability of the producer 
of shoddy to pick those rags and make shoddy out of them, will 
it not? 

Mr. STEIWER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Upon what does the price of rags depend? 

Mr. STEIWER. The contracts for the purchase of rags are 
made in the Old World. They are bought possibly in job lots. 
They are bought under conditions where labor is cheap. It is 
possible for those who are in charge of the importing to re- 
classify and change the bales, to buy in one way and import in 
another way. I do not believe that we are so lacking in sophis- 
tication that we can assume that our Customs Service will get 
a fair deal upon a proposition of this kind, nor will the pro- 
ducers of wool get a fair deal. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes that a very large per- 
centage of our duties are on the ad valorem basis. It has been 
frequently said there is some difficulty in securing a proper 
basis which the Treasury Department may use as a basis. 

Mr. STEIWER. Why invite that difficulty when we have 
had good results from the historical practice of adopting spe- 
cific duties upon those goods? 

Mr. BINGHAM. All I have to point out in answer to the 
question of the Senator from Oregon is that the reason for 
inviting it is so that we may not place a 100 per cent ad 
valorem duty on the rags that go into the overcoatings and 
suits which are sold at the low prices and a very much lower 
rate on the rags that go into the higher-priced goods. In other 
words, it makes a fair rate on the rags when some rags are 
brought in at 20 cents a pound and others brought in at 60 
cents a pound, whereas the 18-cent or 24-cent rate puts a very 
much higher percentage of tax on the cheaper article. 

Mr. STEIWER. And that would mean that less of the 
cheaper articles would be brought in and more of the better 
quality would be brought in, and the American consumers would 
get better goods for their money. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut to the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let us have the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). As 
previously stated, my colleague the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. If present, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Hastrnes’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Hastrycs] has a pair on this vote with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. If present, my 
colleague would yote “nay,” and the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. Kenprick’s name was 
called). If the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my general pair with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). Upon this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Par- 
TERSON]. Not knowing how he would vote upon this question, 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate by illness in his family. On this ques- 
tion he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rxn . If present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsreap], and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine], 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Barkley Geor; Heflin Steck 
Bingham Gillett Keyes Swanson 
Blaine Glass La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Blease Gould McKellar Trammell 
Brock Hale Metcalf Tydings 
Caraway Harris Moses Walcott 
Sopran Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Hawes Simmons 
Fletcher Hebert Smith 

NAYS—47 
Allen Fess McMaster Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier McNa Smoot 
Baird Glenn Nor Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough ne Sullivan 
Bratton Greene die Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hatfield Phipps Townsend 
Broussard Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Capper Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Connally Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Couzens Jones Sackett Watson 
Cutting Kean Schall Wheeler 
Dill McCulloch Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—14 

Black Kendrick Reed Stephens 
Deneen King Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Goff Overman Robinson, Ind. 
Hastings Patterson Shipstead 


So Mr. BINoHau's amendment to Mr. Warsox's amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warsox] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question now is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, I understand that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to 
the committee amendment cutting the rate from 24 cents to 18 
cents has been agreed to? 

a VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. I also understand that when the Senator from 
Indiana proposed the amendment to the committee amendment 
on yesterday he asked the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, if, in his opinion, a duty 
of 24 cents was too high. Do I understand that the chairman 
of the committee said that, in his opinion, a duty of 24 cents 
was too high? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did. 

Mr. BLAINE. Now, I should like to ask the Senator why 
he thinks a rate of 24 cents is too high? 

3 Mr. SMOOT., That has been discussed here for three or four 
ays. 

Mr. BLAINE. But I have not heard the Senator from Utah 
state why he thinks a 24-cent rate is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any use of going into 
a discussion of that matter at this time. 

Mr. BLAINE. I really did not want to embarrass the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no embarrassment at all, but I think 
we ought to vote upon this question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we could not hear the ex- 
planation of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I am not making any explanation at this time. I desire 
that the Senate shall vote. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that the Senator from Utah de- 
clines to give the Senate the reasons why he thinks a rate of 
24 cents a pound is too high. Of course, the Senate can not 
compel him to explain, and I am not going to continue to press 
the matter. I will just leave it there, that a rate of 24 cents 
is too high. The committee provided a rate of 24 cents, but the 
chairman of the committee states that it is too high. I should 
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like to know why 24 cents is too high, and then I might learn 
why we ought to adopt an 18-cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have been two days discussing the ques- 
tion, and I think the time has arrived when we ought to vote 
on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that by a viva voce yote the Senate has approved the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT: Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That means that the com- 
mittee rate of 18 cents has been substituted for the committee 
rate of 24 cents. In order that those of us who are opposed to 
the 18-cent rate contained in the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana to the committee amendment may go on record, I 
ask for the yeas and nays upon the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended, on which the yeas and nays 
‘have been asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OverMAN]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Hastrnes’s name was called). 
My colleague the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea,” and 
the Senator from Arkansas, if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. Kenprick’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], if 
present, would yote “ yea” on this question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
again announce my general pair with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SterHens] and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague [Mr. Brack] is absent on ac- 
count of illness in his family. He is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. If my colleague were present, 
he would yote “nay,” and the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SACKETT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
and have just been informed that he has not voted. Therefore 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krne], and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Suresteap]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily detained on official 
business. 

Mr. WAGNER (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON ]. 
I do not know how he would vote on this question. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and let 


my vote stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—46 
Allen Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Baird Goldsborough MeNa Steiwer 
Bingham Gould Nor Sullivan 
rah Greene Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hatfield die ‘Townsen 
Brookbart Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Broussard ebert ‘ine Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Howell Pittman Waterman 
Connally Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Cutting ones Schall Wheeler 
Dill Kean Sheppard 
Frazier McCulloch Shortridge 
NAYS—32 

Barkley Fletcher es Steck 
Blaine La Follette Swanson 

ease Gillett McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Brock Glass Metcalf Trammell 
Caraway Hale Moses Tydings 
Copeland Harris Norris an 

ouzens Harrison Simmons Wagner 
Dale Heflin th Walsh, Mass, 

NOT VOTING—17 

Ashurst Hastings Patterson Shipstead 
Black Hawes Reed Stephens 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 
Fess King Robinson, Ind, 
Golf Overman Sackett 
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So the amendment of the committee, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is only one other amend- 
ment in paragraph 1105, and that is “shoddy and wool extract, 
21 cents per pound.” There ought to be a difference of 6 or 7 
cents a pound there, so as to make it 24 cents. 

I offer the following amendment: Strike out “21” and in- 
sert “ 24.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The committee amendment is on page 173, 
line 2, where the committee proposes to strike out “18 cents” 
and insert “and wool extract, 21 cents.” The Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike out “21” and insert “24,” so that if 
amended it will read: 


And wool extract, 24 cents. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, while, of course, those of us 
who voted against the high rate on rags are opposed to this 
amendment, the amendment is in line with the action that the 
Senate has just taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may we have order in the 
Chamber? I can not hear a word that the Senator from Utah 
is saying. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will suspend business 
until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is absolutely correct, that the amendment I 
have offered now is to carry out the equivalent of 18 cents on 
rags. 5 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, Mr. President, because, of 
course, shoddy is the finished product of the rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The shoddy is carded, and that is the 
way it comes in. There ought to be a difference of either 6 or 
7 cents, and I have asked for 6 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, how does the proposed rate 
compare with the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law is 16 cents, and on wool rags 
it is 744 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does it compare with the less iniqui- 
tous Schedule K—I mean, less iniquitous as compared with 
the bill we are now proposing to pass? What was it in Schedule 
K of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Really, I forget that, Mr. President. I can 
turn to it in just a minute. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it does not matter. It means higher- 
cost clothing to the poor, no matter what the rate is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it has been the annual 
custom of the Senate to print as a Senate document the pro- 
ceedings of the annual convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf. The Printing Committee unanimously reports the 
necessary resolution, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be received and read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 183) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf be printed, with illus- 
trations, as a Senate document. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution from the Committee on 
Printing to provide for printing as a Senate document the 
Thirty-second Annual Report of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for the year ending March 1, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 184) was 
read, considered by the Senate, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Thirty-second Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution for the year ended 
March 1, 1929, be printed, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. COUZENS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) reducing 
rates of income tax for the calendar year 1929, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recop an open letter appearing in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune of December 2, over the signature of 
F. E. Murphy, publisher of the Tribune. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


November 23, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES Covzxxs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR Couzens: I am in receipt of your letter which 
reads as follows: : 

“Your editorial of October 12 deals with a topic which touches not 
only me but all of us very closely. I have read it with much interest 
for the purpose of seeing if I could get anything out of it which would 
aid in placing agriculture on a parity with industry. 

“From several sources in the Senate I have learned of your great 
interest in this question—an interest which is commendable, This 
suggests to me that perhaps you could tell me just how much we 
could revise the tariff to aid agriculture in securing the six additional 
billion dollars which your editorial indicates it should receive; in 
other words, your editorial states it now receives approximately 
$12,000,000,000, but should receive $18,000,000,000. 4 

“As a member of the finance committee I have, perhaps, been so 
close to the job that I do not see the picture as clearly as you do, 
therefore I am anxious to know just how the pending tariff bill should 
be written so as to accomplish the unquestionable needs of the situa- 
tion. It is at least hoped by the friends of agriculture that the 
Farm Board now in operation will aid to some degree in securing a 
part of this $6,000,000,000 additional income to the farmers. The 
rest of the sum must be obtained through the tariff, but I am unable to 
say exactly how. Any advice and suggestion you can give me will 
be greatly appreciated.” 

Ably representing in the United States Senate, as you do, the great 
agricultural State of Michigan I can easily appreciate the sincerity 
of your interest in all legislation that pertains to agriculture. 

To answer the questions you propounded in your letter we must first 
come to an understanding as to terms and as to fact. 

To begin with it must be understood that there is no such thing as 
the farm problem. There are a thousand farm problems. It must also 
be understood that there is no one remedy for the farmer's ailments, 
but hundreds of remedies. 

I haven't any idea that merely by an adjustment of the tarif law 
the farmer’s lost income can be regained. If the problem were that 
simple it would have been solved long since, Much can be done by 
the tariff, much can be done by the Farm Board, much can be done 
by scientific research and extension work, and much can be done by 
the farmer himself, once he can be certain of the way in which to 
proceed. 

All of us hope that the Farm Board will ameliorate conditions 
created by surplus crops. All of us hope that the pending tariff legisla- 
tion will primarily be based on the tariff needs of the farmer, and give 
to the American farmer the home market to the full extent of his 
ability to supply it. 

The American farmers’ income can be increased approximately a 
billion dollars a year by his possession of the home market. This 
increased sum will come to him directly by the sale of products that 
now are imported from foreign countries. 

For example, there is the home market for flax. We annually import 
22,000,000 bushels of flax. On this item of flax alone we have a direct 
addition to the American farmers’ income of $45,000,000. 

But this direct addition to the American farmers’ income is by no 
means the only benefit that would come to him. By growing 22,000,000 
bushels of flax the American farmer would cease to grow 38,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The exportable surplus of wheat would be reduced 
by 38,000,000 bushels. Our average exportable surplus of wheat is 
175,000,000 bushels. If this should be reduced by 38,000,000 bushels, 
we would be much nearer to a solution of the surplus-wheat problem. 

In a varying degree that which is said for flax can be said for wool, 
sugar beets, sweet clover, and all the other commodities of which we 
now have an underproduction. A proper tariff on all these items not 
only would bring the American farmer large additions to his declining 
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income but at the same time would have probably a far more beneficent 
and far-reaching effect by removing the problem of surplus crops. 

Direct additions to the American farmer's income by proper tariff 
legislation can be made in the items of casein, starch, certified sweet 
potatoes, dried and frozen eggs, sago, and tapioca, in the various dairy 
schedules and the schedules that deal with vegetable fats and oils. 

We import over $150,000,000 a year in vegetable fats and oils for 
the benefit of industry. One hundred and fifty million dollars a year 
goes out of the pockets of American industry to foreign countries. 
If these millions were paid to the American farmer it would come 
directly to American industry in the purchases made by the American 
farmer in the American market. 

The fulfillment of the home market pledge, therefore, means more 
than giving to the American farmer millions of dollars’ worth of 
business. It also means a long step toward the elimination of the 
surplus problem. 

If we keep whittling away at the surplus of such farm products 
as wheat, lard, and cotton, a time must come when these commodities, 
now on an export basis, will be on a domestic basis and thus able to 
profit by a protective tariff in a sound and ecomonic way. 

The Tribune has always been a believer in the theory of protection. 
Its faith in this principle, however, is qualified by times and circum- 
stances. Economic history shows that there are times and circum- 
stances under which the Nation can profit most by free trade. There 
are other times when circumstances justify a high protective tariff, 
The principle of free trade was economically sound for England at 
the same time that a high protective tariff was economically sound 
for the United States. 

In every line of industry there are marginal and submarginal 
producers, There are the victims of inefficiency, overproduction, poor 
financing, and poor management. I do not believe in the high pro- 
tective tariff as a compensation for inefficiency. I do not believe 
in a tariff that will add extravagantly to the profits of one entire indus- 
try for the sake of those units in that industry that are inefficient, A 
case in point is the large profits made in the brick industry, although 
there are isolated instances where brick manufacturers, for one reason 
or another, have made small profits or even have suffered losses. 

How much the American farmer could save by a tariff law which took 
this point into strict consideration is conjectural. 

Any serious study of the agricultural situation in the United States 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that our food production has 
nearly reached its economic limit. If in giving to the American farmer 
the home market we adjust the items of our food production to our 
own consumption, we are still faced with the fact that one-fourth of 
our population lives on or by the farm. 

We are faced by the fact that our population is reaching the point of 
stabilization; that the per capita consumption of food is declining as a 
result of machinery that reduces bodily toil. Food fads and diet fads, 
while individually a matter for jesting, have, when they are considered 
on a national scale, serious economic effects. 

The farm therefore can no longer confine itself to the production of 
foods. The displacement of the horse by the automobile and the tractor 
has greatly curtailed the demand for food from the farm and has had 
its effect on our surplus production, 

The American farmer in the future must not only feed the operator 
of the machine but he must feed the machine as well; he must not 
only produce food but he must produce raw materials for industry. 

Your inquiry related itself rather specifically to the tariff, but I as- 
sume that it was more broadly aimed at that field of legislative activity 
which might further aid in remedying the present shortage of agricul- 
ture’s purchasing power. 

I believe that Congress could well afford to increase the appropria- 
tions now being made for research, 

The American consumptive demand for food is limited by 120,000,000 
consumers. 

None the less in industry there may be 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
potential consumers. In other words, industry’s machines represent 
potential stomachs. 

Scientists believe that many of agriculture’s waste products might 
be converted into raw materials which would feed industry. 

An example may be found in the uses of skimmed milk which, con- 
verted into casein, enters into the manufacture of coated paper, glue, 
artificial cork, leather, rubber, jade, pencils, cigarette holders, knives, 
forks, combs, cigarette cases, coffee percolators, buttons, buckles, novel- 
ties, toys, poker chips, manicure sets, braceletes, hair-brush backs. teeth- 
ing rings, eyeglass frames, and fountain pens. 

These commercial uses of one of agriculture’s wastes were unknown 
until recently. They were made possible by research. 

The citrus producers of California were enabled to produce citric 
acid and lemon oil from cull fruits of overproduction. Here research 
was responsible for stabilizing the industry. 

Another example in the manufacture of wrapping paper from wheat 
straw. Another may be found in the manufacture of wall board from 
the stalks of sugar cane. Still another may be found in the manu- 


facture of insulation materials from flax straw. 
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From 1 ton of straw, regarded as an irredeemable waste, a small 
Minnesota manufacturing company is now obtaining 12,600 cubic feet of 
gas, 640 pounds of carbon, 15 gallons of phenol oil, and 400 pounds 
of pitch element. 

Literally hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
valuable products are produced on American farms each year in straw. 

Here is a field susceptible of unlimited development. At present, 
because of insufficient funds, research work is not going ahead. 
Industry, it is estimated, is spending about $200,000,000 annually on 
research, while agriculture is spending only about one-tenth of that 
amount. 

The time must come when the farmer will produce two crops. The 
first crop will be food for human and animal consumption. The second 
will be raw materials for industrial consumption. 

“The farmer of the future,” said Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, not so long ago, “will raise lacquer as well 
as Lima beans, rubber as well as rutabagas, and motion-picture films 
as well as melons.” 

While the human being's food demands are limited, the factory con- 
sumptive demands are potentially infinite. 

Not much expansion is now possible for the farmer’s crop of edible 
products, but indefinite and unbounded expansion is possible in the 
market for his extra-edible products. 

What agriculture needs more than anything else right now is not 
increased productive capacity but increased consumptive demand. 

The key to increased consumptive demand lies in research. 

The problem for legislators is to speed the day when American 
machines will be feeding on the products of the American farm. 


Whatever money industry pays out for raw material purchased from. 


the farms will come back to industry in increased sales to farmer 
buyers. 

Industry can not use the farm as the source of raw materials without 
at the same time building up the purchasing power of the farmer. 

Therefore a dollar invested in research is equally a dollar invested on 
behalf of industry and a dollar invested on behalf of labor. 

What better turn could the American Congress do than to help the 
farm enrich the factory and the factory enrich the farm? 

All the industrial miracles were made possible by somebody not afraid 
to invest in research. 

Research may double or triple America’s consumption demands for 
agricultural products without reference to population. 

Through research new billions may be uncovered for agriculture. 

For that reason I would urge upon Congress the necessity for devot- 
ing more thought and more money to research. 

Inefficiencies of production at present play an important part in hold- 
ing agriculture’s purchasing power down. 

America’s dairy cow production could be maintained at its current 
level by three-fourths of our number of cows. 

If 6,000,000 of our 22,000,000 cows were eliminated and the efficiency 
of the remaining 16,000,000 brought up to a parity with the cow-testing- 
association animals, agriculture would effect a saying of $750,000,000. 

Michigan is a leader in making a few high-producing cows efficiently 
do the work formerly done by many low-producing cows. Michigan's 
plan of a single management for all State institution herds furnished 
both Iowa and Wisconsin with a model. 

You may ask what a legislator might do in aiding agriculture to 
eliminate this. 

The answer Hes in increased Federal appropriations for extension 
work, with specific provision for funds to support cow-testing associa- 
tions. 

It is the extension workers who, in the main, foster cow-testing asso- 
ciations, and who disseminate the information concerning the proper care 
and scientific feeding which is indispensable to high butterfat production. 

Our corps of extension workers is markedly undermanned. Hundreds 
of counties have no county agent or extension workers whatsoever. 
Capable extension workers furnish us our most practical and effective 
means of attacking the losses referred to, An enlarged corps of exten- 
sion workers would represent a group engaged specifically upon the job 
of increasing agriculture’s purchasing power. 

In the foregoing we have kept clear of any suggestion which would 
tend to increase production in commodities now overproduced. 

Were research to enlarge the country’s consumptive capacity sufi- 
ciently to eliminate all surplus, it would be in order to suggest the cor- 
rection of many other wastes and inefficiencies which would save billions 
for agriculture. But that is a step ahead and space does not permit. 

Such figures as I have used are, of necessity, crude and approximate. 

None the less, I believe they point to the sources from which the 
billions agriculture is now short may be recovered. 

These billions will not be taken from industry or from labor or from 
the urban classes, but instead will circulate among them all, and con- 
tribute to their enrichment. 

I know that legislation alone can not create these missing billions, but 
it can play an important role in furnishing the enlightened leadership 
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indispensable to a rehabilitated and reorganized and prosperous agricul- 
ture—a goal, Senator, which I believe is as dear to your heart as it 18 
to mine, 
= F. E. MURPHY, 
Publisher Minneapolis Tribune. 


DISTRICT OFFICE OF BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
AT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp a letter from Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, relative to the district office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at Jack- 
sonville, in my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 3, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Remembering the interest you took in the estab- 

lishment of a district office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Jacksonville, you will, I am sure, be glad to have some 
details as to the actual dollars-and-cents results achieved by that 
office. ` ; 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 15 firms reported volun- 
tarily that they had secured new business or had benefited by pre- 
ventive services to the extent of $2,207,691 through the efforts of 
the Jacksonville office. The preventive services were in the form of 
sayings through negative information leading to the curtailment of 
certain unwise export plans, the discouragement of expenditures in ex- 
ploiting dubious markets, etc. This office is serving some 116 Florida 
firms, so that the total results of the trade-promotive efforts of the 
office are probably many times the figure mentioned, many firms report- 
ing that it was impossible to estimate the “ dollars-and-cents” results, 
but paying high tribute to the service by the Jacksonville branch. 

I am sure you will agree that in view of the modest budget of that 
office, which is less than $15,000, the above figure represents a decidedly 
substantial “ dividend” for the taxpayer. 

For all of the 29 offices throughout the country there were voluntary 
reports during the fiscal year 1928-29 from 1,021 firms (out of about 
22,000 currently using the bureau's services) showing results achieved 
for them which totaled $42,651,854. Since this represents about one- 
twentieth of the bureaus’ regular clientele, it would seem that the total 
value of the efforts of the organization in behalf of American business 
is many times this amount. 

In addition to being a “ service station” on export trade the Jackson- 
ville office has endeavored to serve as a clearing house for firms seek- 
ing information on domestic marketing. While this phase of the work 
has been limited, due to the small available personnel, the office has 
been able to serve some firms by giving exact information concerning 
our domestic markets and the various practices in marketing. 

I am sure you will understand my mentioning these details to you 
as being not in any sense a “ glorification” of the bureau, but simply 
as part of a businesslike accounting to Congress of the stewardship of 
our staff and its obligations under the appropriations voted by Congress 
for the last year. 

Cordially yours, 
JULIUS KLEIN, 


REPORT OF YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library, I report 
back favorably, without amendment, Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion 21; and I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Swanson] to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it is important that this 
concurrent resolution should pass at once. It simply extends 
from December 15 to February 1 the time within which the 
commission for the Yorktown sesquicentennial celebration shall 
make its report. The concurrent resolution is unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on the Library; and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 21) submitted by Mr. Swanson on the 10th instant was 
read, considered by the Senate, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That section 6 of the House concurrent resolution establishing the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission as amended be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That the commission shall, on or before the 1st day of Febru- 
ary, 1930, make a report to the Congress in order that enabling legisla- 
tion may be enacted.” 
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GREAT LAKES-ST. Lh WRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the speeches of our colleagues, 
Senator T. J. WatsuH, of Montana, and Senator Royat S. COPE- 
LAND, of New York, before the Twenty-fifth Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, at Washington, Decem- 
ber 11, 1929, on the subject of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The addresses are as follows: 


THE GREAT Laxes-St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY—A MAJOR IMPENDING 
PROJECT 


(Address by Senator T. J. WALSH) 


I feel entitled to assume that the members of this association are 
familiar in a general way with the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project, and from the purposes to promote which it exists regard with 
favor any feasible plan to afford to the millions marketing their prod- 
ucts at ports on the Great Lakes or routing them through such to their 
ultimate destination the advantage of water communication from such 
ports without breaking cargo to the sea. The chain of lakes has been 
likened in its economic value to the Mediterranean, each affording 
ingress by water to the very heart of a great continent, the full serv- 
iceability of the former, however, awaiting the further improvement for 
navigation for the passage of the larger cargo carriers of the approach- 
ing and connecting waters. 

The desirability of thus improving this natural outlet to the sea, 
if it can be accomplished at reasonable cost, few, if any, will undertake 
to controvert. That it can be has twice been attested within the past 
seven years, by international commissions, aided by the best engineering 
talent at the command of the Governments of the two countries con- 
cerned, the United States and Canada. The American section of the 
commission last studying the problem, of which the President of the 
United States, then Secretary of Commerce, was the chairman, reporting 
in 1926 summarized its conclusions in the following paragraph: 

“The conclusions of this commission are therefore: 

First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea is imperative both for the relief and for the future development of 
a vast area in the interior of the continent. 

“Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can be made for its joint undertaking 
with the Dominion of Canada. 

“Third, That the development of the power resources of the St. Law- 
rence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies, 

“Fourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada in an 
endeavor to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects. In such ne- 
gotiations the United States should recognize the proper relations of 
New York to the power development in the international section.” 

In the conclusion that the project is feasible from an engineering 
standpoint and economically practicable the Canadian National Advisory 
Council concurs. 

The principal obstacles to be overcome are the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River, now passed through lateral canals, admitting vessels of 
light draft, requiring water of no greater depth than 14 feet. The 
Welland Canal now affording passage from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
is limited in its capacity in like manner, but that conduit is now, by 
the Canadian Government, being enlarged so as to admit the passage of 
ships drawing 25 feet. Approximately $90,000,000 have already been 
spent on this unit of the through waterway. Its completion during 
the ensuing year at a total cost of $116,000,000 is anticipated. The 
project contemplates the submerging of the rapids in the river by artifi» 
cial lakes created by dams across it, the step down or up to be accom- 
plished by a limited number of locks adequate in size to accommodate any 
craft of the heavier draft indicated, the water above the dam to be 
maintained at a conformable depth. 

The works so to be constructed with some minor improvements in 
the channels connecting the Lakes and compensating structures to main- 
tain the lake levels, despite diversions at Chicago and elsewhere, will 
make possible continuous passage of 90 per cent of the shipping of the 
world, all, indeed, except the leviathan ocean liners, from all ports on 
the Lakes to the seven seas and the shores thereof. The lighter bot- 
toms that may now make the passage can not be employed economically 
in the overseas trade and, accordingly, the vast region drained by the 
St. Lawrence west of Montreal and the adjacent territory with its teem- 
ing millions and highly industrial centers is denied access by this natu- 
ral water route to the sea. American statesmanship is confronted with 
no more imperative task than speedily to make it available. Some idea of 
its vast economic consequence may be gathered from the testimony of 
experts long engaged in the export grain trade given before the Inter- 
national Joint Commission investigating the project under orders of the 
Congress and the Parliament of the Dominion, and reporting in 1922 
that the cost of transporting grain from Duluth or Chicago to Liverpool 
or Hamburg would be reduced from 8 to 10 cents per bushel could it go, 
as it would, by the route proposed without transshipment, No plan or 
project for farm relief, so far as the Middle West or Northwest is 
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concerned, offers ground for anything like the hope held ont by this 
improved waterway. Though the region whose products now pass 
through the lake ports would be most directly and perhaps highly bene- 
fited, every section of our common country would profit by the enter- 
prise, New England and the Pacific Coast States notably. The oppor- 
tunity that would be afforded those States to get their products by 
water instead of by the long rail haul into the lake region is so keenly 
appreciated in that quarter that the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIIInois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Washington, and California, 20 in number, have asso- 
ciated themselves, by formal acts of their legislatures, with three others 
(Kentucky, West Virginia, and Utah), joining by Executive order, to 
forward the project. 

Farseeing and keen-minded men of Boston have written exhaustively 
and persuasively on it; a recent publication by Mr. Henry I. Harri- 
man, president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, canvassing the 
subject in a particularly thorough manner from the New England 
viewpoint. 

The two commissions by which the project has been studied within 
the past 10 years explored the entire fleld of inquiry, its feasibility 
from the economic as well as the engineering standpoint, careful atten- 
tion being paid to alternative routes, all of which were definitely 
rejected. 2 

A book by Doctor Moulton, of the George Washington University, 
lately issued, questions the conclusions arrived at by the official rep- 
resentatives of the two Governments concerned as to the economic 
value of the waterway. He concludes that the traffic likely to be 
offered will not be of such magnitude as to justify the expenditure 
necessary. By a like course of reasoning the conclusion would have 
been inevitable that the Panama Catal, speaking as of the time that 
great work was undertaken, never would have returned sufficient rev- 
enue to meet the cost of operating it. Scarcely an enterprise pro- 
moted by this organization or now sponsored or proposed by it has 
failed to encounter criticism of like character. 

This discordant note comes somewhat belatedly. The two Govern- 
ments are already so far committed to the project that ours has asked 
for a conference for the negotiation of a treaty looking to the 
prosecution of the work, to which request our neighbor has signified a 
purpose to comply as soon as some complications in which it is in- 
volved, not extending to the substantial merits, are adjusted. Indeed, 
it has progressed so far as that its assent to any reasonable pro- 
posal on our part can scarcely be withheld. Its vast expenditure in 
enlarging the Welland Canal will have been without purpose, or, at 
least, will be without very substantial returns, unless the larger ships 
it will accommodate can pass down the St. Lawrence or ascend to 
utilize that passage. But the power potentialities of the river, the 
development of which incidental to its improvement for navigation is 
planned, are such as to insure at no distant day the further progress 
of the work. It will be remembered that the river from the outlet of 
Lake Ontario to a point near St. Regis, N. X., a distance of 113 miles, 
forms the boundary line between New York and Canada, and that for 
the remainder of the distance to Montreal, the present head of naviga- 
tion, 70 miles, it is entirely within Canadian territory. 

In these two sections of the river electrical energy to the amount of 
5,000,000 horsepower may be generated, approximately 2,250,000 horse- 
power in the international section. In view of the ever-increasing 
demand for power in the highly industrialized region within trans- 
mission distance, it is inconceivable that this tremendous source of 
energy will long remain dormant. In fact the Canadians have already 
taken steps to make available a large share of that capable of develop- 
ment in the section of the river over which they exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction. The Province of Quebec recently, in a spirited contest 
between the Beauharnois Power Co. and a rival institution, awarded 
to that organization a concession to develop the power possibillties of 
the St. Lawrence between Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis, 
stretches of the widened river in which the water is so still as to 
offer no substantial impediment to navigation, which concession was 
subsequently approved by the Dominion Government. It obligates the 
company to prosecute the development work in conformity with the 
plans prepared by the engineers associated with the international com- 
missions referred to and approved by them, the pertinent paragraph 
of the concession being as follows: 

“(b) The capital amount properly chargeable to navigation in this 
connection as calculated by the International Joint Board of Engineers 
will be approximately $16,000,000 and will be paid by the company. 
The company will also install such remedial works as may be necessary 
to avoid injury to existing power developments and will maintain the 
level of Lake St. Francis at such elevation as may be required for 
navigation.” 

The transaction amounts, in effect,-to an agreement that in con- 
sideration of its enjoying the power developed, the company under- 
takes the improvement for navigation of the river in the section re- 
ferred to in accordance with the plans of the joint board, and further 
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to pay a rental of $50,000 annually, save for the first five years, when 
the charge is to be $20.000. Of the total cost, $16,000,000 is to be 
regarded as the sum spent for navigation, which amount is to be 
added to the $116,000,000, the cost of the new Welland Canal, to ar- 
rive at the expenditure already made or contracted for by the Cana- 
dian Government toward the ocean waterway to the heart of the 
continent, It is so far committed that it is inconceivable that it 
should not go forward despite the hesitancy that has been exhibited in 
respect to the necessary treaty touching the improvement of the inter- 
national section. 

In a letter from the Canadian minister of date January 31, 1928, 
expressing at some length the views of his Government, among the 
reasons assigned for hesitancy on its part in respect to an immediate 
agreement looking to the inauguration of the work of improvement, 
two of major consequence were referred to, first, the financial burden 
that would be imposed upon Canada, not to be considered lightly in 
view of the heavy obligations incurred by it to prosecute the war; and, 
second, the pendency of a difference of opinion of much moment as 
to whether the power to be developed would fall under the control of 
the Dominion or of the Province in which it should be developed. 
Both of these difficulties have passed or largely passed from the field 
of action in consequence of the grant of the Beauharnois concession. 
By it both the Province of Quebec and the Dominion are relieved from 
the obligation to incur any expense whatever for the improvement of 
that part of the river affected by it. Provision must be made for 
overcoming the obstacle of the Lachine Rapids, the only other major 
obstruction in the Canadian section of the river, and no reason is ap- 
parent why a similar agreement can not be entered into by which 
that part of the work can be accomplished without any outlay by 
the Government. Indeed, proposals looking to such an agreement are, 
I am reliably informed, now in progress. 

Furthermore, the vexed question of ownership of the power to be 
generated as between the Dominion and the provincial government, 
upon which the supreme court of the Dominion declined to commit 
itself, was in principle at least adjusted by the action taken, to which 
reference has been made. 

The Beauharnois concession extended by the Province of Quebec 
which, by its terms, gets the royalty therein stipulated to be paid 
by the concessionaire, was made subject to the approval of the 
Dominion Government, which was in due course accorded. Quebec 
haying thus secured the returns from the development of power 
incident to the improvement of the river for navigation within her 
borders, the right of Ontario to that to be developed within hers can 
searcely longer be questioned. 

Obviously the Dominion Government, primarily concerned, as is the 
United States, in the utilization of the river for navigation, waives 
whatever demands it might legitimately assert as a matter of strict 
legal right. Statesmanship solved the problem where resort to the 
courts proved ineffective. A conference of the premiers of the two 
Provinces involved and Dominion officials, called for the purpose of 
arriving at an agreement on the subject of interest here, which should 
not be difficult in view of the precedent mentioned, has been postponed 
from time to time, but which it is now expected will assemble early 
in January, in season to permit the submission of any conclusions that 
may be reached to the Dominion Parliament, to sit shortly thereafter. 

The work, it is contemplated in the diplomatic changes and in the 
conferences between the national sections of the commissions, shall be 
prosecuted by the United States, the Government of Canada to attend, 
as it is doing, to that part of it to be prosecuted wholly within the 
territory of that country. On the completion of the entire project an 
adjustment is to be arrived at between the two countries, taking into 
consideration all expenditures made by either in works constituting a 
part of the general improvement for navigation, including the cost of 
the locks at the Sault Ste. Maric, the greater portion of which has been 
incurred by the United States. 

Our Government may now enter into an agreement quite like that 
negotiated with the Beauharnols company, by which the work devolving 
upon it in the international section can be carried out without the 
expenditure of a penny. A responsible company stands ready to enter 
into an agreement to prosecute the work of improvement strictly in 
conformity with the plans of the joint board of engineers, to deliver to 
the Dominion Government or that of the Province of Ontario, as may be 
agreed, the one half of the power developed in consideration of its being 
allowed to dispose of the other half. 7 

In the present temper of the public mind it is quite unlikely that 
either the National Government or that of the State of New York will 
consent to transfer to private interests a source of electrical energy 
in excess of a million horsepower. Reference is made to the oppor- 
tunity only to indicate that actual net cost of the waterway that 
promises so much is insignificant. 

In the report of the Hoover commission the total cost allocatable 
to navigation is fixed at $125,000,000, not reckoning any saving that 
might be effected by contemporaneously carrying in the Canadian 
section the works necessary to navigation, and to the development 
of power, the one-half of which would be chargeable against the 
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United States. The power that would be developed would, it was 
estimated by the engineers of the commission last reporting, produce 
revenue sufficient to meet the remainder of the total cost, figured at 
$423,000,000, including all necessary generating machinery, The 
power interests have long looked with envious eyes on this tremendous 
source of electrical energy. Years ago riparian rights were secured 
by a group of capitalists, including Andrew W. Mellon, looking to the 
development of the power possibilities of the international section. 
The transfer of their interests within recent months to the Morgan 
allies, understood to be for the Electric Bond & Share Co., aroused 
nation-wide concern. For almost 20 years the proper attitude of the 
State of New York toward this great resource has been a matter of dis- 
cussion in that State, whether it ought to be developed directly by the 
Commonwealth or by private interests under a concession from the State 
if, indeed, the riparian proprietors required any governmental sanction. 
Fierce contests have been waged before the legislature over the ques- 
tion and political campaigns have been carried on in which it featured. 
The enormous value of the right to utilize the flow of the stream for the 
generation of power has been universally recognized. The demand for 
the energy has been constantly mounting and the desire to see the de- 
velopment go forward becomes more and more insistent, 

As far back as 1921, before either commission had reported on the 
feasibility of the project which is the subject of these remarks, and 
rejected an alternative route proposed by him, the Hon. Nathan L. 
Miller, then Governor of the State of New York, in the course of an 
address in which he assailed the proposal afterwards so enthusiastically 
indorsed by the commissions referred to said: “ As a water-power project 
it undoubtedly is economically sound, and I hope the time is not far 
distant when that tremendous power in the St. Lawrence as well as 
more power in the Niagara shall be harnessed for the benefit, not of 
some power company, but of the people who own that water power.” 
More recently former Gov. Alfred E. Smith and Gov. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt have both made the development of the power potentialities of the 
State, including those of the St. Lawrence, first in importance by the 
publie rather than by private interests outstanding policies of their 
respective administrations, and have both sought legislative action for 
such policy. 

The discussion has gone on strangely enough as though the question 
were one for resolution exclusively by the people of New York. The 
interest of Canada has been ignored, or all but ignored, and the idea of 
the Government of the United States having any say at all in the 
matter has been tartly denied. Proceedings were at one time instituted 
in the Supreme Court of the United States intended to foreclose any 
claim of right in the premises by the Federal Government and to estab- 
lish the unrestricted right of the State of New York to the power that 
might have its origin in the flow of the St. Lawrence, but the suit was 
subsequently withdrawn, upon the advice of counsel that it was, at 
least, premature. It is needless to enter upon any inquiry as to the 
soundness of the position thus taken. The question is altogether aca- 
demic. It engaged the attention of Congress for many years prior to 
the passage of the water power act of 1920. Reams and reams of legal 
opinions were submitted to the various committees having the subject 
under consideration and learned lawyers in both branches of Congress 
expatiated on the question and drearily quoted from opinions of judges 
and writers on the law. 

All the learning on the subject fell, however, before the very prac- 
tical view that as no one may construct a dam across a navigable 
stream without the consent of Congress, it may attach such conditions 
as it sees fit to the granting of such consent. Congress has gone 
even further and made it a penal offense to place any obstructions in a 
navigable stream, except structures serving as docks and ine like, 
without its consent. It is difficult, accordingly, to conceive how anyone, 
even by authority of the State of New York, can construct the neces- 
sary diversion works in the St. Lawrence River for the development of 
power without congressional permission. Nor can one conceive that 
Canada will lamely submit, without her consent, to the erection of such 
structures or the diversion of the water from its natural channel. 

The diversions at Niagara Falls are made pursuant to a treaty with 
the British Government before the change ensued, in consequence of 
which we now deal directly with the Government of Canada. Such a 
treaty must be negotiated by the national authority. The State of 
New York, as well as every other State of the Union, is forbidden by 
the express language of the Constitution from entering into a treaty with 
a foreign power, and another Federal statute makes it a penal offense 
for any citizen not authorized by the central authority to treat with a 
foreign government on behalf of ours. If, accordingly, the State of New 
York looks to the development of the power of the St. Lawrence as 
an asset of its people, it can make no substantial progress toward the 
realization of its hope in that regard except through a treaty between 
the United States and Canada. And that treaty, whenever it is entered 
into, to-day, to-morrow, or a hundred years from now, will provide for 
the improvement of the river at once for navigation and power. 

The policy of Canada is clearly disclosed in her action with reference 
to the Beauharnois concession, heretofore referred to, The Provinces 
west of Quebec, all of which are deeply interested in the improvement 


of the river for navigation, would block any effort to ignore that feature 
im a treaty dealing with the subject of power development. It is quite 
too much to expect of the great group of American States west of New 
York that look to the opening of their natural route to the sea, that 
they would not do likewise. Wither the power possibilities of the St. 
Lawrence in the international section, as well as in the Canadian sec- 
tion, will lie dormant or they will be developed pursuant to a treaty 
that will make that river a commercial highway to and from the great 
Northwest. 

The interests of the people of the State of New York and of those to 
whose future the improved waterway means so much, are in no wise in 
conflict if the former prize their asset in the power of the St. Lawrence 
above the export trade of the city of New York, originating in the 
lake country and the hinterland, that would be diverted to the cheaper 
route. If the more or less heated controversy that engaged attention in 
political circles, at least in that State, over the question of private or 
public development of its water-power resources, is not all shadow box- 
ing, its Representatives in Congress will unite with those from the other 
Lake States and the Northwest in promoting the speedy negotiation of 
the necessary treaty with Canada, It is quite likely that the latter will 
waive any question of whether the State of New York does, as it asserts, 
or does not own the water of the St. Lawrence in the international sec- 
tion to the boundary line, and consequently whether it is or is not 
entitled to any power that may be developed from the flow of that water 
and accord to it the right to all such power, conditioned upon its bear- 
ing so much of the cost of the works as is properly allocatable to power 
development, a sum, upon the testimony of all the expert engineers, that 
is less than would be required if that development were prosecuted 
independently of the improvement of the river for navigation. 

The representatives of that State have heretofore shown little 
disposition thus to unite. They have contented themselves with expa- 
tiating on objections, every one of which has been canvassed and 
exploded by both commissions, as that the cost would be prohibitive, 
that no west-bound freight of consequence can be expected, that fogs 
in the Gulf and the Strait of Belle Isle forbid exit to the sea, or 
make it unduly hazardous, that the waterway would be closed by ice 
half the year. An alternative route is proposed and urged with enthu- 
siasm, called with a lame appeal to national sentiment, the all-Amerl- 
can route by canal across the State of New York from Lake Erie to the 
Hudson, oblivious of the fact that all the rest of the way to Duluth 
or Lake Michigan ships would pass through international waters, and 
that by treaty that lake even is open unrestrictedly to Canadian ves- 
sels; oblivious of the fact that such a canal would be unavailable on 
account of ice for a like period and that west-bound freight by that 
route would be equally limited; oblivious of the fact that it was 
rejected by the international commissions, among other reasons be- 
cause of the excessive cost both of construction and of operation, the 
vastly greater distance of restricted navigation and the innumerable 
bridges that must of necessity span the waterway, extensive enough 
in width and depth to permit the passage of ships drawing 25 feet. 
But even if the route were developed there would remain the problem 
of the utilization of the power of the St. Lawrence—the alternative 
route—costing some $600,000,000 and providing no power, or only an 
inconsequential amount, to reduce the gross cost, or supply the impera- 
tive need for electric energy. 

As indicated, the Dominion is committed to the project not only 
by reason of the enormous outlay it has already made, but by its 
express avowal of attachment in the diplomatic correspondence. Just 
why it defers entering negotiations to arrange the details is not clear. 
The very obscurity in respect to the reasons for delay on its part sug- 
gests opposition from the rail carriers so often present and so rarely 
openly manifested to projects sponsored by this association. Whatever 
may be the source of opposition on either side of the line, it will be 
overcome. The consummation may be delayed, it can not be defeated. 


Aw Amentcan CANAL FROM THE Great LAKES TO THE SEA 
(Address by Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND) 

From the earliest days of our history an interest has been taken in 
the waterways and the possibilities of navigable canals between the 
Great Lakes and the sea. During the past few years, particularly since 
the economic troubles of the wheat farmers of the West became 80 
pronounced, there has been renewed discussion of this idea. There is 
much talk of building such a waterway in order that the Great Lakes 
may become a second Mediterranean. ‘There are dreams that ocean- 
going vessels may proceed westward, to tie up at docks in Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, and Duluth. 

Regarding this project there are two schools of thought. The St. 
Lawrence route is held in high favor in the West. But many thinking 
Americans feel that if the money of the Nation is actually to be ex- 
pended in canal building it should be spent wholly within the borders 
of our country. These are they who advocate what is known as the 
all-American route, a canal connecting the Great Lakes with the head- 
waters of the Hudson River. 

The latter project would involve an initial expenditure of more 
money, but it would be hundreds of mies shorter, open for a slightly 
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longer season, and, for the purpose of the national defense, would be of 
greater service to the Nation. The all-American route coincides with the 
present lines of railroad travel and leads to the same terminals on the 
seacoast. Such a canal development, it is thought, would be less dis- 
turbing to commerce and trade during the part of the year when either 
water route would be closed by ice. 

A great many surveys have been made by the Federal Government, 
the New York State authorities, the Canadian Government, and recently 
by an international joint commission. The result of these surveys is 
that we have at our command a mass of scientific and statistical 
material. - 

With this before him it is possible for any citizen to master the 
problems involved and to form for himself a conclusion as to which 
route is preferable. Both are considered feasible from an engineering 
standpoint, Each has its particular advantages. Each has its engineer- 
ing and scientific backers. It may be said in all truth that a given 
citizen may form his own conclusions and, no matter what it may be, 
find himself in company with thousands of distinguished citizens who 
take a like view. Unfortunately, he will find himself in opposition to 
other thousands of equally distinguished citizens who are just as 
insistent that the other route is preferable. 

Every citizen should give serlous thought to these schemes of canal 
building. Hither one will cost as much as three complete and equipped 
double-track freight railroads between Boston and Chicago. But assum- 
ing that a canal is actually built from the Great Lakes to the sea, which 
route should be selected? 


It is my purpose to bring together in the briefest possible way the 
arguments pro and con. I shall attempt to marshal the facts and, 
frankly admitting the greater popularity of the St. Lawrence waterway, 
attempt to prove that if the Federal Government is to appropriate 
money for a Great Lakes to the sea ship canal, the all-American route 
is the one which should command the indorsement and financial support 
of the taxpayers of the country, 

Unfortunately, whichever way is determined upon, the most we can 
expect of such a canal is that it shall be serviceable for not to exceed 
eight months of the year. In 50 years the latest the St. Lawrence was 
open for navigation was the 14th of December. Three times only was 
it open past the 8th of December. Usually it closes about the 20th of 
November, 

During the same period the earliest date it ever opened was the 29th 
of March. One year it opened on the 8d of April. Usually it opens 
about the 20th of April, and occasionally as late as the 1st of May. 
One year it was the 7th of May. As a matter of fact, then, the St. 
Lawrence can be depended on for only a little more than seven months 
of the year. 

No candid person conversant with the physical conditions of the 
lower St. Lawrence and of that route to the sea can fail to acknowledge 
that through a majority of the months of the year there is not uninter- 
rupted passage between Montreal and the open ocean. I speak of this 
in no spirit of disparagement but simply to bring to mind the embarrass- 
ments and dangers of this particular route as compared with another 
one equally available which is not burdened by these objections. 


COMPARATIVE DISTANCES AND SAILING TIMES 


At this point I wish to bring out the marked difference in distances 
between Lake Ontario and the ocean by the two routes. By the St. 
Lawrence it is 166 miles to Cornwall, where the river leaves our 
boundary; 66 miles from there to Montreal; 1,003 miles to the ocean; 
a total of 1,185 miles. From Lake Ontario to Albany is 164 miles, and 
from Albany by the Hudson River to the ocean 150 miles, a total of 
314 miles. From Lake Ontario to New York City by the St. Lawrence 
route is 1,500 miles, By the all-American route it is a trifle over 300 
miles. Whether the cargo is to be taken to Portland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore, of course, the distance is many hundreds of 
miles greater by way of the St. Lawrence. 

The advocates of the Canadian route place great emphasis upon the 
fact that it is much nearer by way of the St. Lawrence from the Great 
Lakes to Liverpool, where the wheat would go, than it is by the all- 
American canal. It is stated, for instance, that the distance between 
Montreal and Liverpool is 2,760 miles. But this is through the Strait 
of Belle Isle which, as I have already indicated, can not be used during 
a considerable portion even of the open season. The distance from 
Montreal to Liverpool when the route taken is to the south of New- 
foundland is 3,007 miles, practically the same as the distance between 
New York and Liverpool, a distance of 3,166 miles. By the St. Law- 
rence to Liverpool the distance from Lake Ontario is 3,239 miles, By 
the New York route it is 3,480 miles. To put it in a word, the route 
through foreign territory is 141 miles shorter than the all-American 
route, That is all. 

Where the St. Lawrence route reaches the ocean is at a point more 
than a thousand miles east and 700 miles north of the confluence of 
Lake Ontario with the river. The Strait of Belle Isle is far removed 
from the United States and all our ports. There is no port and nothing 
to appeal to American commerce all the way from Lake Ontario to the 
shores of Europe, 
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Let me call attention to the fact, too, that the time consumed be- 
tween Duluth and New York City by the St. Lawrence and the sea 
route would be 12 days, as contrasted with 7½ days over the all- 
American route. By way of the St. Lawrence Canal it would take four 
days longer for a cargo from Duluth to go to the Panama Canal, four 
days longer to Seattle, and practically the same time to Gibraltar. 

EXPORT TRADE 


The chief advocates of the St. Lawrence route are the grain producers 
and flour millers of the great Northwest. If the proposed canal were 
to be used exclusively for the exportation of wheat and flour, I should 
frankly admit that the St. Lawrence route is superior to the all- 
American. 

If the waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea were to be used 
exclusively for the carriage to Liverpool in cargo lots of automobiles, 
furniture, or stoves from Detroit or other western ports, I should say 
that the St. Lawrence route is preferable. For any cargo that is to be 
taken in bulk from any one port on the Great Lakes directly to Liver- 
pool, I should admit at once the superiority of the St. Lawrence route. 

Lf there could be profitable operation of a one-way service between 
the Great Lakes and Liverpool, the St. Lawrence would hold first place. 
Unfortunately for the adyocates of the St. Lawrence route, water traffic 
can not succeed on a one-way basis. Unfortunately for the St. Lawrence 
route, water traffic to and from the Great Lakes is not confined to bulk 
cargoes or to export trade. A very large percentage, probably in excess 
of 75 per cent of the traffic between the Great Lakes and tidewater, is 
sure to be of package freight for domestic distribution. 

WHEAT EXPORTATION 


A discussion of a waterway to the sea would amount to nothing unless 


its possible relationship to wheat exportation is given particular atten- 


tion. This I shall attempt to show. 

The American wheat farmer is confident that the St. Lawrence canal 
will benefit him materially. He has dreams of cheap freight rates and 
higher home prices in consequence. 

It must be admitted that every dollar saved on freight charges is a 
dollar made for the farmer. He will benefit directly by economies of 
this sort. This is true of export trade as it is of domestic. This I 
shall concede, of course. 

The exigencies of the World War created an unheard-of demand for 
American wheat. For the four or five years before the war the ex- 
ports from the United States averaged about 100,000,000 annually. 
In 1915 there was a jump to 332,000,000. 

The war interfered with European, particularly Russian, production, 
a condition continuing until the end of 1923. Since that time there has 
been gradual improvement in foreign wheat crops. In consequence, by 
1926 our exports fell to 108,000,000 of bushels, including flour converted 
into terms of bushels of wheat. It was better than this in 1928. 

But this does not tell the whole story. A study of Canadian wheat 
prospects is most illuminating. 

In 1910 Canada planted 8,000,000 acres to wheat and exported 
56,000,000 bushels, Last year she planted 25,000,000 acres and ex- 
ported 324,000,000 bushels. The Dominion has 80,000,000 acres of the 
best wheat land on earth ready for wheat when there is a demand for it. 

Contrast these figures with conditions in the United States. In 1910 
we had 45,000,000 acres in wheat, jumped to 75,000,000 in the one year, 
1919, and have settled back year by year until at present we have only 
about 50,000,000 in wheat acreage. 

In short, our increase in wheat production is practically nil, while 
Canada has trebled her acreage and products in less than 20 years. 
That progressive nation will continue to increase her acreage and 
exports. 

To me the logie of the situation is irresistible. Within a short time 
the United States will disappear as a wheat exporter. Because blood 
is thicker than water and because of materially lower prices of pro- 
duction Great Britain will prefer to import Canadian wheat, and eventu- 
ally the Liverpool market will be lost to us. 

COMPARATIVE FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 

Comparison of the freight rates and facilities of the two countries 
is interesting. Duluth, in our country, and Fort William, in Canada, 
are the extreme western lake ports through which wheat is shipped 
for domestic consumption in the home country. or for export to Europe. 
The rates by water from these two cities to the Atlantic seaboard are 
approximately the same, 

Whether a canal is bullt or not, then Americans and Canadians are 
on the same basis so far as water transportation is concerned. But 
they are not on the same competitive basis when we consider the rail 
rates from points of production to the lake head. 

There is little difference between the rates from the Dakotas to 
Duluth, but Montana and other points farther west are at a considerable 
disadvantage. For instance, the rate from Butte, Mont., is 44 ½ cents 
per hundred, while it is only 26 cents from Alberta to Saskatchewan 
points. This gives the Canadian shipper an advantage of about 18 cents 
a bushel. 

What do these figures prove? They show conclusively that the St. 
Lawrence waterway will not better the prospects of the American wheat 
farmer. He will continue to be on the present basis of competition 
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with his neighbors across the line. As they increase their acreage, the 
cheaper rail rates in Canada to a considerable extent and the senti- 
mental tie between England and her colony to a greater extent. will 
cause Canadian exports of wheat to increase while ours decline. 

There is no hope as I see it that the digging of a canal to the sea 
will help the American farmer to dispose of his wheat. There is one 
advantage, however, although it must be shared with the Canadian 
wheat exporter. I refer to the possibility of loading a ship at the 
lake head and sending it directly to Liverpool. ‘This will save the 
“fobbing " charges (elevator service, storage, brokerage, insurance, etc.) 
at Buffalo and New York or in Montreal, as the case may be. Perhaps 
a few cents a bushel might be saved in this way. This amount added 
to the service by water transportation over all rail or part rail to 
New York might amount to 7 or 8 cents a bushel. But I seriously 
doubt it because of my conviction that the St. Lawrence Canal would be 
so essentially a one-way route that the present ratio could not be 
materially reduced. 


THE Sr. LAWRENCE A ONE-WAY ROUTE 


I view the St. Lawrence route as one bound to be limited in its uses 
almost exclusively to eastbound traffic. Its value to Americans is con- 
fined to the advantage it offers in the exportation of bulk cargoes from 
the Great Lakes, If there is enough wheat to fill a ship, or if one port 
should have enough automobiles or any other product, to complete a 
cargo for Liverpool, it would go somewhat quicker, if no more cheaply, 
than by the American route. But that is all that can be said for the 
St. Lawrence waterway. For the shipping of domestic freight from the 
West, the Canadian project has almost no value to America, 

One has but to study the Montreal traffic situation to see how value- 
less the St. Lawrence is to the American merchant receiving goods from 
the East. In 1925, of the lake carriers arriving in Montreal with grain, 
coal, and flour, no less than 2,670 returned westward without cargoes. 
There was absolutely nothing for them to take west. These are the 
official figures obtained from the Lachine Canal office, Montreal, April, 
1926. There need be no expectation of better conditions as a result of 
deepening and widening canals already in existence. 

To my mind, it is absurd to think the St. Lawrence route would profit 
the Great Lakes ports, or the great western population of our country. 
A one-way water system could never pay, and this route could never be 
anything but a one-way system. What is produced in Europe that the 
Mid West wants in ship-cargo lots? Regardless of the doubtful advan- 
tages to the decreasing exportation of wheat, what else is there to expect 
from a through line to Europe, entering the sea a thousand miles from 
our own eastern and southern Atlantic seaboard? 


THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT A WATER-POWER SCHEME 


Both in the United States and in Canada there are powerful interests 
back of the St. Lawrence development, It is not alone the farmers of 
the West who are enthusiastic for the waterway because they honestly 
believe it will act in some mysterious way as a remedy for their eco- 
nomic ills. But there are other and secret influences at work to realize 
this project. These interests are selfish interests, interests devoted to 
the accretion of private wealth. They are not like the western advo- 
cates, striving for self-preservation. On the contrary, they are men who 
seek to corral the water-power resources of the country. They are 
determined that cheap electricity shall not compete with their wealth- 
producing properties and lessen their inflated dividends. 

Frankly I regard the St. Lawrence waterway project as a water-power 
scheme. The navigation feature is merely incidental to hydroelectric 
development. 

If water power is the end and aim of those who would utilize the 
St. Lawrence, they will do well to consider the plan of R. H. Bowen, 
an unselfish engineer, who would combine an all-American canal with 
St. Lawrence hydroelectric development. It would be less difficult to 
negotiate a treaty for this purpose than to find a solution for the 
puzzling complication of an international canalization scheme. 

Canadian vessel owners, however, as well as the Great Lakes Harbor 
Association, are opposed to any method of development that does 
not recognize the superior rights of navigation. All vessel owners are 
afraid of canals that lead water to turbines. Currents of 2.5 feet per 
second and great masses of water moving at that speed are dreaded by 
all navigators. 

Hydroelectric deyelopment and navigation are two separate and dis- 
tinct things. They are almost as impossible to mix as are oil and 
water. In any event, the rights of the Province of Ontario and of the 
State of New York are at stake in this matter, and many State, Pro- 
vincial, local, national, and international problems must be solved and 
kept in solution if the St. Lawrence scheme is to succeed. 


PARALLEL THE RAILWAYS 


The American railways carrying freight to and from tidewater are 
handling goods for domestic consumption. If I am correctly advised, 
85 per cent of all the traffic is of this type. 

If that is true, the only kind of a waterway which will benefit the 
great masses of American shippers is one which will cheapen or facili- 
tate the carriage of freight for domestic consumption. There is but 
one route to serve this purpose. It is the one which coincides with 
present-day railway development. 
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There are several reasons for this statement. In the first place, 
any waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea will be open at best 
but eight months in the year. During the other four months, and usu- 
ally nearly five months, the railways must be depended on as they are 
at present. 

This being true, is it not wise to parallel the railway lines as nearly 
as possible? Then the same terminals at tidewater, the same brokers, 
the same bankers, the same offices can be used the year around. There 
can be no doubt, it seems to me, that satisfactory trade arrangements 
can best be made by such a plan if we are to engage in such an enter- 
prise at all. 

As a nation we have determined upon the Illinois-Ohio-Missouri- 
Mississippi waterway. With a policy of internal canals already estab- 
lished, it is illogical to go beyond our borders with another route to 
the sea. 

THE ALI-AMERICAN CANAL PREFERABLE 

The St. Lawrence waterway is out of the question, as I see it, It 
does not compare in value to the United States with the so-called all- 
American canal. The latter is capable of accomplishing for the Great 
Lakes and the West all that the St. Lawrence can give. With the one 
exception of a few hours saved on export wheat to Liverpool, the Amer- 
ican route is superior to the Canadian. 

It will run to an American port, carry domestic freight to and from 
the Atlantic seaboard, give the manufacturers and farmers of the West 
access to Central and South America, the Panama Canal, the West Coast 
of Africa, and the entrance to the Mediterranean. It has no dangerous 
fogs and deadly icebergs to contend with and is open a few more days 
in every year. 

The all-American canal makes use of American bankers, brokers, 
insurance facilities, and terminals. It provides for transshipments in 
American ports. It leaves the money of our citizens in the pockets of 
Americans. It helps to develop our own United States. 

There is no doubt the American canal will cost more in the beginning 
than the Canadian waterway. But the money for it will be spent in our 
own country and its control will be forever in our own hands. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business in open session. 
The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


[Mr. PHIPPS and Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry nominations, which 
were received and placed upon the Executive Calendar.] 


JUDICIAL NOMINATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further reports of com- 
mittees? If not, the calendar is in order, 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Albert L. Watson to be United States district judge, middle district 
of Pennsylvania (additional position) ; and Richard J. Hopkins to be 
United States district judge, district of Kansas, in place of George T. 
McDermott, appointed circuit judge. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that these two judicial appoint- 
ments may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be passed 
over. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT NOMINATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Chester W. Ziegler to be assayer of the mint, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
place of Jacob B. Eckfeldt, resigned. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Milton V. Veldee to be surgeon, Publie Health Service, to rank as 
such from October 10, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, with the exception of the post- 
masters in South Carolina, entered under date of November 20, 
I ask that the list of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report the nomination which I send to 
the desk, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
for the immediate consideration of a nomination, which will be 
stated by the clerk. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


James S. Henderson to be postmaster at Tuscumbia, Ala., in place of 
W. V. Walker, resigned. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President will 
be notified. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. FLETCHER, I move that the Army nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I move that the nominations in the Navy and 
Marine Corps be confirmed en bloc, . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the South Carolina post-office 
nominations be taken up for consideration at this time; and I 
send to the desk a letter from the Civil Service Commission, 
which I should like to have read. I think it will shorten the 
proceedings. It contains information that I think every Sena- 
tor should have. It is not lengthy. 

Regan PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
rea 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., December. 4, 1929. 
Hon. Lawrence C, PHIPPS, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator Puipps: The discussion in the Senate on Novem- 
ber 20 in connection with the consideration of nominations for post- 
masterships is the basis for this communication. It is believed that it 
would be of service to the members of your committee, and, in fact, to 
the entire Senate body, to haye a clear statement of the duties of the 
Civil Service Commission and of the limitations on the commission’s 
authority and responsibility, in connection with examinations for post- 
masterships at first, second, and third class offices. 

First, it should be understood that postmasterships at first, second, 
and third class offices are not classified under the civil service law, 
and, therefore, are not subject to the civil-seryice rules. Such post- 
masterships are by law filled through nomination by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate. The law prescribes a 4-year term. Such 
postmasterships can not be classified under the civil service law and 
made subject to the civil-service rules except by act of Congress. 

Postmasters at fourth-class offices are classified under the civil- 
service act and rules. These minor postmasterships were brought 
within the classified service by reason of the fact that appointments to 
them are made by the Postmaster General without action of the 
President or the Senate. 

It is understood that the President has the right to select nominees 
for postmasterships at first, second, and third class offices in any 
manner satisfactory to himself. The Senate has the prerogative of con- 
firming or refusing to confirm a nomination. 

The President has seen fit to call upon the Civil Service Commission 
to assist him by finding qualified persons for postmasterships at first, 
second, and third class offices. When a vacancy is to occur in one of 
the presidential postmasterships, it may be filled in any one of three 
ways under the terms of an Executive order, viz: 

First, the President may nominate the incumbent for an additional 
term. In such case the Civil Service Commission has no part in the 
transaction. 

Second, an employee in the classified service may be promoted to the 
postmastership. In such case the person selected for promotion must 
meet the minimum examination requirements. 

Third, the Postmaster General may call upon the Civil Service Com- 
mission for an open competitive examination. 

The Executive order provides that when an open competitive exami- 
nation is held and the papers thereof have been rated, “ the commission 
shall furnish a certificate of not less than three eligibles, if the same can 
be obtained, to the Postmaster General, who shall submit to the Presi- 
dent the name of one of the highest three eligibles for appointment to 
fill such vacancy: Provided, That the Postmaster General may reject 
the name of any person or persons so certified if he shall find that by 
reason of character or residence such person or persons shall have 
become disqualified after said examination, in which event he may 
request said commission to complete the certificate of three names.” 

When the commission makes its certification of eligibles to the Post- 
master General, its duty ends under the terms of the Executive order. 
The commission has no control over or part in the method employed by 
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the Postmaster General in determining which of the certified eligibles 
he will submit to the President for nomination. 

The Postmaster General may submit the name of any one of the three 
éligibles certified, if there be as many as three. It will be noted that 
the Executive order does not require the Civil Service Commission to 
certify three eligibles; three are to be certified “if the same can be 
obtained“; therefore the commission has no reason to rate an ap- 
plicant higher than he logically should be rated simply to make up a 
certificate of three eligibles. 

Sometimes there are no eligibles. In such a case a new examination 
is necessary. Sometimes only one or two eligibles result. The com- 
mission makes its certification to the Post Office Department whether 
there be one, two, or three eligibles. If the eligibles number less than 
three, however, the Post Office Department has the right to ask for 
a new examination to provide a full certification of three. 

The commission does not hold a new examination when as many as 
three eligibles are available from the original examination. 

The commission is in no way interested in the politics of candidates 
for postmasterships. Nothing is permitted to appear in a report on 
which ratings are based which might even suggest the political affilia- 
tion of any candidate. The examinations are, of course, held impar- 
tially, just as all examinations conducted by the commission are held. 

For third-class offices the examination includes written scholastic 
tests, as well as a rating on education and experience, for the reason 
that at the smaller offices postmasters are required to do considerable 
clerical work, including the keeping of their own books. 

For first and second class offices, however, the ratings are based upon 
education, training, and business experience and fitness. The informa- 
tion upon which the ratings are made is obtained through confidential 
inquiry among representative business and professional men and women 
in the city in which the postmaster is to be appointed. For first-class 
offices the investigation is made by agents in person, For second-class 
offices the inguiry is conducted through correspondence, owing to lack 
of facilities for doing the work otherwise. The information upon 
which ratings are given on training and experience in examinations for 
third-class offices also is obtained through correspondence, 

All investigations, whether made by agents in person or through 
correspondence, include inquiries as to character and standing in the 
community, as well as to business experience and general fitness. 

The Executive order providing for examinations for postmasterships 
at first, second, and third class offices is supplemented by the follow- 
ing Executive order: 

“While the appointment of presidential postmasters is not within 
the legal scope of the civil service law and, therefore, as a matter of 
law, no ‘preference’ is applicable thereto, yet, in order that those 
young men and women who served in the World War, having their 
scholastic and business experience intercepted and interrupted thereby, 
may not suffer any disadvantage in the competition for such post- 
masterships, I direct the Civil Service Commission, in rating the 
examination papers of such candidates, to add to their earned ratings 
five points and to make certification to the Postmaster General in ac- 
cordance with their relative positions thus acquired. 

“I further direct that the time such candidates were in the service 
during the World War may be reckoned by the commission in making 
up the required length of business experience, and all age limitations 
be waived.” 

The benefits of the above order have been extended to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and of the Philippine insurrection. 

The commission repeats that postmasterships at first, second, and 
third class offices are not subject to the civil service law and rules 
and can not be made so except by act of Congress. 

The commission would be glad to have this letter printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the information of the entire Congress. 

By direction of the commission: 7 

Very respectfully, 
} Jonx T. Dorin, Seoretary. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I believe that letter answers 
any and all questions that may have been raised with relation 
to the appointment of James E. Minter as postmaster at Laurens, 
S. C.; Paul II. Norris, as postmaster at Parris Island, S. C.; 
and Wesley D. Banks as postmaster at St. Matthews, S. C. I 
therefore move the confirmation of those nominations, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, as is well known, the Republi- 
cans of my State have no representative on the floor of the 
House or the Senate of their political faith. Personally, I am 
not taking any part in the fight now going on in my State among 
some people who are really Republicans, and some who are 
claiming to be Republicans in order to get office, but who, of 
course, as everybody in South Carolina knows, are not and never 
will be Republicans, 

I feel that it is my duty, however, as one of the representa- 
tives of all the people of that State, to lay before the Senate 
the facts in connection with these appointments, when so re- 
quested by either side, 
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Joseph W. Tolbert is the Republican national committeeman 
from the State of South Carolina. He is also the chairman of 
the Republican Party of South Carolina. Those whom he rep- 
resents are opposed to the nominations made by the President in 
these cases, 

I hold in my hand a letter written on the 5th day of December 
by Mr. Tolbert in which he makes the statement that he does 
not indorse either of the appointees for postmasters whose names 
are now before the Senate, I have a telegram from him dated 
September 26 in which he says that he has not indorsed any- 
one for any of the places mentioned. 

In the Laurens post office case, the gentleman who is post- 
master there has been postmaster for eight years. He is an 
ex- service man, His record at the post office shows that he has 
been perfect in the discharge of his duty for the eight years. 
He stood the examination when the time came, and received a 
higher mark than that of any other man who took the examina- 
tion. His record as postmaster for eight years is without a 
blemish. He gave perfect satisfaction to the patrons, he made 
the highest mark in the examination for reappointment, and, as 
I have said, he is an ex-service man, 

I have not a word to say against the gentleman who re- 
ceived the appointment. As I understand, he is a very fine gen- 
tleman. I have a letter from the postmaster, which I ask to 
have published in the Recorp, in order to save the Senate time, 
but I will read this from it: 

In addition to this I had the indorsement of the Hambright com- 
mittee. I do not know what this availed, but it leads to the fact that 
Mr. Dial went over the heads of everyone to get his man nominated. 


He refers to former Senator Dial, who is a brother-in-law of 
the man who received the appointment. 

I have also a telegram from Mr. Crews, the postmaster dated 
October 8, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

I also have a letter from Postmaster General Walter Brown 
to Mr. Crews, and an affidavit signed by Mr. Minter. I ask that 
all these be printed in the Rxconn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LAURENS, S. C., October 8, 1929. 


Is 


Hon, Come L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: Your letter. It is impossible for me to appear 
before the committee at this time. My only claim is that I am a vet- 
eran of the World War; received much the highest rating on the ex- 
amination for appointment the first time and again for reappointment. 
I have given faithful, efficient, and conscientious service as postmaster, 
which my official record with department and patrons will prove. I 
do not wish reappointment on some one’s demerits. I feel that my 
efforts as postmaster should be rewarded on the basis of them. I leave 
the matter to your regard for right, in which I have implicit confidence, 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY W. Crews, Postmaster. 


UNITED STATES Post Orricn, 
Laurens, S. C., October 9, 1929. 
Hon. Cote L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator BLEASE: I thank you very kindly for your letter 
of the 7th instant. I wired you last night that it would be impossible 
for me to personally appear before the committee just at this time, but 
of course, if you think it essential in order to hold my position, why 1 
will make arrangements to come. 

There is nothing that I could tell the committee except what I stated 
in my wire. I had thought that I was safe, inasmuch as I received 
much the highest rating over the next man to me, and in addition had 
veteran preference. However, the nominee is Mr. N. B. Dial's brother- 
in-law, who has lived here for a little over the minimum time necessary 
for eligibility and I think Mr. Dial went over the head of the Postmaster 
General in order to assure Mr. Minter’s nomination. I say this because 
I received a letter from General Brown to the effect that when the case 
came up for action my record and qualifications would be given every 
proper consideration, and I knew if he did this that I would get a re- 
appointment for I have on file in my office reports of inspections by 
postoffice inspectors wherein I have been complimented on the con- 
duct of the office. In addition to this I had the indorsement of the 
“Hambright committee.” I do not know what this availed, but it 
leads to the fact that Mr. Dial went over the heads of everyone to get 
his man nominated. 

My impression is that inasmuch as I was a veteran of the World War 
and received 91.40 on the examination, which attest to a good record in 
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office, I should have been given the -preference of appointment. But, 
you know the situation and I do not and I assure you that I appreciate 
very, very much anything that you can do to see that I receive a fair 
deal. 

With kindest, personal regards to you and Mrs. Blease, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully, 
STANLEY W. Crews. 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 20, 1929. 
Stantey W. Crews, Esq., 
Postmaster, Laurens, S. O. 

Dear Sm: I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
June 19. In recommending to the President the appointment of a post- 
master at Laurens every proper consideration will be given to your 
record and qualifications, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER F. Brown. 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
County of Laurens: 

Yersonally appeared before me James E. Minter, who, being duly 
sworn, says that he has not violated the United States statutes by 
having paid or having promised to pay or contribute any part of his 
salary as postmaster at Laurens, S. C., to any person or persons in 
consideration of their help or influence in obtaining for him the appoint- 
ment as postmaster at Laurens, S. C., and that he has not promised 
nor agreed to make any contributions to any political party or parties 
in consideration of such appointment as postmaster; that no such pay- 
ments have heretofore been made by him and that he has not agreed to 
hereafter make any such payments. 

JAMES E. MINTER, 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of September, 1929. 

[SEAL.] O. L. Lone, 

Notary Public for South Carolina. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have a letter from the Ameri- 
can Legion at Laurens, which I desire to read. It is as follows: 


Tun AMERICAN LEGION, 
LAKE GARRETT Post, No. 25, 
Laurens, S. C., December d, 1929, 
Hon. Colx L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Buease: Our attention has been called to the re- 
marks of several Senators in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 
20 criticizing the action of the department heads of our Government in 
their failure to adhere to the law granting veterans of the World War 
preference in appointments to Government positions, especially where 
they receive the highest ratings on civil-service examinations. 

As commander of the local post of the American Legion, I respect- 
fully call to your attention the situation as pertains to the postmaster- 
ship at Laurens. 

In December, 1928, an examination was held to fill the vacancy of 
the incumbent postmaster, Mr. Stanley W. Crews, whose term had ex- 
pired. The result of this examination, as certified to by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, was as follows: 

1, Stanley W. Crews, 91.40 (with military preference). 

2. James E. Minter, 79.2 (without military preference). 

3. Mace F. Reid, 79 (with military preference). 

It will be noted that the incumbent, Stanley W. Crews, and Mace F. 
Reid are veterans of the World War. James E. Minter received the 
nomination in spite of the fact that Mr. Crews was a veteran of the 
World War and received much the higher rating irrespective of his 
preference. The nominating officer passing over the name of Mr, Crews 
and then not giving preference to the third name on the list, who had 
military preference. 

We wish to protest vigorously this apparent discrimination against 
veterans of the World War and to respectfully request you to use every 
power at your command to see that veterans of the World War are 
not discriminated in this manner, and that the fundamental principles 
of civil service are adhered to. We beg to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
D. Roy Stursox, Commander, 
Lake Garrett Post, No. 25, Department of South Carolina, 
American Legion, Laurens, S. C. 


I also have some other correspondence in regard to the matter, 

As I have stated, personally this is not my fight; but at the 
request of these gentlemen I have stated to the Senate just what 
the situation is, and I want to repeat for just a moment. Mr. 
Crews has been the postmaster for eight years. He is a Re- 
publican, appointed by a Republican administration. Mr. Min- 
ter, as I understand it, is not and never has been a Republican. 

Mr. Crews is a World War veteran, and as I have already 
stated, made 91 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Did that include his military preference? 
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Mr. BLEASE. No; that did not include his military prefer- 
ence, as I am told. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
from South Carolina to say that the 91 per cent did not include 
the 5 per cent military preference? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Senator is mistaken. It is always 
figured in before the percentage is handed down. Deducting 
that 5 per cent from the 91 per cent would leave 86 per cent. 

Mr. BLHASE. It is my understanding that the 91 per cent 
did not include it, but I will see if there is anything in my file 
on that point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, even without that he still is 
ahead in points of the man who was given the appointment. 
Can the Senator from Colorado explain that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Under the practice of the department, it is not 
at all surprising that he should not have been the selection, 
although of course he was entitled to it as against the other 
man at 79 per cent. But this postmaster had worked in the 
office for eight years and had the experience. He has the knowl- 
edge and all the advantage of any outside applicant. But he 
has had the office for eight years. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are going on the theory that these posi- 
tions are to be passed around to help fellows out, then the 
Senator is right. But if we are going on the theory that the 
office is for the benefit of the public and to give the publie good 
service, then he is wrong. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator a question or 
two if he will yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it the present postmaster had 
the highest rating on examination, there were no charges against 
him, and his work has been efficient. 

Mr. BLEASE. He stands 100 per cent with the department. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is an ex-service man and the other man is 
away below him in the examination and is not an ex-service 
man. I am at a loss to understand why the President selected 
that man in preference to the other one. Can the Senator give 
us any light? 


Mr. BLEASE. I can not give anybody light on what Herbert 
Hoover does, or will do. 
Mr. NORRIS. I suppose he acted through somebody down 


there who has been advising this way. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague if he 
has particular information as to whether the new so-called 
referee board down there indorsed Minter? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know, but Mr. Crews writes that the 
Hambright committee indorsed him. 

Mr. SMITH. I have had no communication in reference to 
the point I am raising. I understood from the reading by my 
colleague of the communications he has in reference to the 
matter that the Hambright committee, that is the new anti- 
Tolbert committee, had not indorsed Mr. Minter. 

Mr. BLEASE. Here is a letter dated October 9, 1929, citing 
other things as to his standing, and so forth, and then stating: 


In addition to this I have the indorsement of the Hambright com- 
mittee. I do not know what this availed, but it leads to the fact that 
Mr. Dial went over the head of everyone to get his man nominated, 


Mr. SMITH. If I understand the situation in the Repub- 
lican element in my State, after the trial or the hearing here on 
the Tolbert matter, there was a new deal, a new order of things 
inaugurated, so it was claimed, and Mr. Hambright was made 
the referee in place of one J. W. Tolbert. It was a matter of 
news to me that the new Hambright committee had indorsed 
Mr. Crews, who is the present incumbent and whose examina- 
tion rating, even though we deduct 5 points from it, puts him 
7 or 8 points ahead of either one of the other competitors. I 
have had some communications about the matter, but my col- 
league being on the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
I have left these matters largely to him and to the Congressmen 
representing the particular districts from which the appoint- 
ments come. But this is a matter that is rather interesting at 
least, in that an ex-service man, one whose rating in the post 
office is 100 per cent, who is indorsed by the present Republican 
régime or leaders down there, the referee, is turned down and 
another man appointed, 

I want to take occasion right here, if my colleague will per- 
mit me, to say for the Recorp that during all of the Republican 
administrations since I have been a Member of the Senate, and 
I have been here now approximately 22 years, I have received 
such consideration at the hands of the Republican administra- 
tion that I had no criticism whatever to make. Everybody rec- 
ognizes that perhaps the most hopeless State in the Union, from 
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the standpoint of Republicanism, is South Carolina. That 
arises from certain historical facts that make it the pivotal 
State around which cluster certain sentiments and emotions so 
that it is almost impossible for her, in name at least, to become 
Republican, 

But I have received consideration because, as Mr. Taft rec- 
ognized and as Mr. Harding recognized and as Mr. Coolidge 
recognized, the State being almost homogenously Democratic, 
the very best men to fill the positions would, of course, be Demo- 
cratic. When I have made certain requests and gone before them 
and shown that men who were seeking offices were preeminently 
qualified, they have granted me consideration and in several 
instances made the appointments, But when under this admin- 
istration, following the custom of 22 years, I have gone and 
made certain recommendations, I have been promptly ignored 
in every instance, from census enumerator up to postmaster. 
Some of the men I recommended were Republicans that I hap- 
pen to know are worthy men. I have gone to recommend them, 
but they were turned down. The matter of census enumerators 
is a very important thing, where men of intelligence go around 
and take the census as to certain conditions and facts that 
ought to be known, and there everybody that I have recom- 
mended has been promptly ignored. 

So I have about come to the conclusion that it is not an un- 
mixed evil. I felt that the recommendations were due to the 
administration; that it was supposed that they would want the 
best men to represent them in a given place, if one of the other 
party was not available; but my recommendations have been 
ignored, and I have about. come to the conclusion, as I said, 
that it is not an unmixed evil. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit, I should think he 
would about have reached the conclusion that they do not care 
about his recommendations. 

Mr. SMITH. They do not. I have reached the conclusion 
that they do not care about my recommendations, and therefore 
it has relieved me of my responsibility and I am not making 
any more. This is a case in point. Certain facts have been 
developed that I was not aware of, that the Hambright com- 
mittee had recommended this man, that he is an ex-service man 
and a Republican; but I just wanted to state the part I had 
had in it. I have received several letters in reference to it that 
were in such language that I did not think they would interest 
the committee, and therefore I did not present the letters to 
them. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to answer the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska by reading a letter from Mr. Arch Coleman, who 
signs himself “Acting Postmaster General.” The letter reads: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1929. 
Hon. Cors L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR BLEASE: In the absence of the Postmaster General, 
I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 16 concern- 
ing the postmastership at Laurens, 8. C. = 

In accordance with the regulations governing the appointment of 
presidential postmasters, any one of the highest three eligibles certified 
may be appointed as postmaster. The law requiring that preference be 
given to ex-service men in making appointments does not apply to the 
appointment of postmasters at presidential offices, who are not in the 
classified civil service. j 

However, in accordance with the Executive order of October 14, 1921, 
the Civil Service Commission is authorized to add five points to the 
earned ratings of ex-service men and women in examinations for post- 
masters at presidential offices, and give them their relative places on 
the eligible registers. 

Very truly yours, 
ARCH COLEMAN, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


It seems that this man’s 5 per cent was not added. If it had 
been, he would have been almost as perfect in his rating as he 
has been in his eight years of service. 

This is a Republican fight, and, personally, I have no interest 
in it; but I know this town of Laurens well. I know the people 
there, and I know this young man has given perfect satisfaction. 
I am satisfied that if the Senate or any Senator will make 
inquiry it will be found that there is not a man inside of the 
corporate limits of the town of Laurens, white or black, who 
will make one word of complaint against Mr. Crews and his 
administration of the office. 

I lay the facts before the Senate, and, of course, the Senate 
can act on it as it may be advised. I only say in conclusion 
that neither one of the Senators from the State, neither one of 
the Congressmen from the State, nor the Democratic State 
chairman, the Democratic national committeeman, the Repub- 
lican national committeeman, nor the Republican national chair- 
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man has indorsed the man who has been appointed. Somebody 
got this indorsement, I do not know who, but it certainly has 
come from some organization other than the Hambright com- 
mittee, according to Mr. Crews's letter, and I am not fighting 
the Hambright committee and not asking them any fayors; 
neither am I asking any favors of Mr. Hoover or any depart- 
ment of the Government heads serving under his orders; but I 
feel that as the Republicans have no representance from my 
State, some one should lay their claims before the Senate, and 
I am doing that. I do not want to be mixed up in their fight in 
South Carolina, and am not going to be. Let the Senate decide 
as between them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, of course the nomination comes 
before us as sent here by the President and properly referred to 
the committee. On the request of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Breasr] a subcommittee was appointed to inquire into 
the fitness of the nominee. We can not select. That is not our 
duty. It is only the duty of our committee to determine, if it 
can, whether or not the person nominated is qualified to fill the 
position which has been suggested. The subcommittee heard all 
of the evidence which was presented by the Senator from South 
Carolina. Not having served on the subcommittee myself, I do 
not know whether they inquired as to who recommended. That 
is not considered necessary. The subcommittee determined that 
the candidate was duly qualified to fill the office and had been 
appointed within the requirements of the presidential order. 
Therefore they have reported his name for confirmation. I 
renew my motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Colorado. In the first place, who passes 
on the applicants or on the candidates for postmasterships in 
South Carolina? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Whenever an open examination is had anyone 
who desires may take the examination. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. I know about that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The examinations are conducted by representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I know about that, too. 

Mr. PHIPPS. After the examination comes the question of 
rating, which takes a considerable length of time. The papers, 
as a rule, are rated by men who do not know the applicants. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not understood my question. 
I do not care anything about that: we all know about that; the 
Senator is telling us nothing new. What I am trying to get at 
is, when the three men are selected by civil-service examination 
who in South Carolina picks out the one who is to be appointed 
from the three highest on the list of those who have been 
certified? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Presumably the national committeeman of the 
Republican Party in that State. If he is not in touch with 
the situation, then perhaps selection is made by some one else; 
but it is the custom of the administration to take the recom- 
mendation of the one decided upon for that purpose in the 
State, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is assuming that I must have 
some wrongful motive in asking my question. 


Mr, PHIPPS. Not at all. 

Mr, NORRIS. I am not questioning motives; but I want 
to know what the facts are. Who is it that recommends the 
appointments? 


Mr. PHIPPS. I do not know in this particular case in South 
ja aay because I have not asked the department as to each 

tate. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator does not know, he has answered 
my question as well as he can. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I stated that I did not ask the Post Office 
Department, and I do not have any reason to think that the 
subcommittee which I had appointed asked the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all immaterial. The Senator simply 
does not know and can not answer the question, and that is the 
end of it, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I frankly say that I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS, It would be interesting to know the fact. I 
am asking the question for information. I think the Senate 
in its official capacity in passing on nominations ought to know 
the fact, and the committee that has been investigating to see 
whether or not the nominee is a proper person for the office 
ought to find out who has recommended him. Whence did the 
recommendation come? What was the reason for it? It may 
be perfectly legitimate; I am not citicizing it in any way; but it 
seems that somebody has picked this man, who, so far as the 
record is concerned, is not entitled to the appointment. That 
seems to be perfectly plain. An examination is held: the man 
who stands the highest is rejected; the man who has had eight 
years’ experience is rejected: the man who has been a soldier is 
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rejected in favor of a man who has seen no military service, 
contrary to the rules and regulations, and to the law in so far 
as there is a law applying to such cases. I asked the question, 
Who made the recommendation? I do not have the remotest 
idea that the President is to blame for it; he can not look into 
all these matters, but he has delegated somebody in South 
Carolina to tell him what to do. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads can not tell me who it is, 
because he does not know and he has not inquired and has not 
found out, and the Senate does not know. 

Mr. President, it seems from the record that is before us 
an injustice is being done to a worthy official, to a soldier of the 
country, that the real intent of the law is being perverted, and 
we are not advised as to the reason why. According to the 
record as we have it before us, somebody evidently has done a 
wrong to the postmaster. If it be true that he has been 
wronged, and if the record before us is what it appears to be, 
somebody has been guilty of conduct that ought to be 
and the President of the United States ought to know of it; he 
ought to be informed, so that in the future the man who has 
misled him in this instance will not be able to mislead him 
again. 

11 am surprised that the committee does not know anything 
about it. The committee have proceeded on the theory—and 
they may perhaps be right in that respect—that here is a cer- 
tain appointment, and the only thing they can do is to look—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. The only thing 
they can do is to look into the facts, to see whether or not—— 

Mr, PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield to the Senator; he must wait 
until I get ready to yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But when the Senator—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator when I get ready. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator should not 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I insist that the Senator re- 
main quiet until I yield to him. I have not yielded to him 
as yet. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the subject matter before the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I object to the Senator being 
informed, because he has been sitting here in plain hearing all 
the time while I have been making the subject clear, and he 
does not know now what it is all about. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Frankly, the longer the Senator speaks 
the more confused I am. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, the Senator is due for a great deal more 
confusion, because I am not through as yet. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not now. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
the committee has probably proceeded on the theory that when 
an appointment is made all they have to do is to see whether 
it is a fit appointment, and, if it is, to recommend confirmation, 
and, if not, then to recommend that the nomination be rejected. 
That may be right in a technical sense. If that be so, however, 
it does not enable the Senate to perform a duty it owes to the 
country and to the President in letting the facts be known as to 
how such nominations have been brought about. 

The Post Office Department is the greatest business institu- 
tion in the world. For years it has been the idea of progressive- 
thinking minds in Congress and out, of leaders along social and 
economic lines, and of those who desire to see sound principles 
applied to government that the Post Office Department should 
be taken out of politics. I have been one of the humble Mem- 
bers, both of the House and of the Senate, who have advocated 
that idea for a great many years. Both political parties have 
promised to the country that if they were successful they would 
apply civil-service rules to the appointment of postmasters and 
eliminate politics from such appointments. 

It is my judgment, without knowing the facts—and so I may 
be wrong about it; but I have seen the same thing occur so 
often that I think the statement is correct—that if the curtain 
were drawn aside and the truth disclosed to the public it would 
be found in this post-office case that the nomination has been 
made because of politics, and nothing but politics, and perhaps 
dirty politics, such polities as have to do with dealing out offices 
to the partisan faithful, with eandidates coming to the political 
pie counter and getting the reward for political service. I know 
that nine times ont of ten that is the case where unseemly 
things occur. As I have said, that may not be so in this in- 
stance; but if it be so, then we owe it to the President of the 
United States, who, we assume, is trying to carry out the real 
spirit of the rule he has promulgated to put post offices under 
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civil service, to let him know how he has been deceived by 
some crooked politician who has disregarded the good record 
made by an efficient postmaster, a scldier of his country, and 
put him out in favor of somebody else. If some political reason 
has actuated the appointment, it means the detriment of the 
service, and, after all, in the end the object we all want to attain 
is good service in the Post Office Department. Take the post 
office out of politics; do not give postmasterships as a reward 
for partisan political dirt or for partisan political service in 
political campaigns. Every high-minded man and woman in 
the country knows that when we follow along ple-counter lines 
we degrade the Post Office Department; we take away its 
efficiency and make it more expensive to the taxpayers, I 
should like to find out what the truth is. I now yield to 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I shall take the floor in 
own time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. I will be very glad to 
have him do so, and I hope when the Senator takes the floor he 
will give us some information. I now yield the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have endeavored to make the 
Situation plain by having read into the Recorp the rules under 
which postmasters are selected and by stating the manner in 
which nominations are handled by the Post Office Committee, 
I am always willing to benefit by experience and to take the 
advice of other Senators who, even if they are not my elders in 
point of years, may be my elders in length of service. Naturally, 
however, I would rise to my feet to protest when any Senator 
undertook to criticize what has been done by the committee 
which I have the honor to head at the present time. I do not 
think it lies in the mouth of the Senator, without good ana suffi- 
cient reason, to criticize the work of a committee any more than 
to criticize an individual Senator. I took the remarks of the 
Senator from Nebraska—l may have been overzealous—as lead- 
ing in that direction, and it was natural that I should resent 

em. 

Mr. President, it may be 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say that the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken about my motive. It never occurred to me that I was 
being discourteous to the Senator from Colorado; I would not 
think of doing such a thing. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not to me personally perhaps, but to the 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither to the Senator personally nor to the 
committee, but I do not have to agree with what has been 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not want to interrupt the Senator's politi- 
cal speech—and if I had known he was making a political 
Speech at the time, I would have waited a few minutes—but I 
did not realize that that was what he was doing. I thought that 
it was proper for me to ask him to yield so that I might object 
to the character of remarks which he was making at the time. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
by its subcommittee has followed the usual procedure in this 
case, I understand that neither Senator from South Carolina 
has any personal objection to the nominee for the post office at 
Laurens, S. C.; but I am willing to separate my motion and ask 
first for the confirmation of Mr. Paul H. Norris at Parris Island, 
and then of Mr. Wesley D. Banks at St. Matthews, regarding 
whom I understand there is no real objection. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, there is objection to the nominee 
for the St. Matthews office. I have several affidavits here from 
which it looks as if there was dirty work in that case. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I inquire of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if the affidavits were submitted to the subcommittee which 
reported the nomination favorably? 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand they were, although I do not 
know whether the subcommittee read them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think I can answer for the subcommittee. I 
am confident they would not have such affidavits in their pos- 
session and not read them. I believe the minutes of the meeting, 
however, will show as to that. 

Mr. BLEASE. If the statements in the affidavits are true, 
then this is an instance of a political trade, one man being 
traded out and another man traded in. Here are the affidayits 
[exhibiting]. There is no objection, however, so far as I know, 
to the confirmation of the nominee for Parris Island. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I suggest, in justice to the 
committee, that I have not heard a word of criticism as to the 
fitness of Mr. Minter, or as to his character and his general 


standing. 
Mr. BLEASE. Nobody is questioning that. 
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Mr. SMITH. And I can understand how the committee inves- 
tigating Mr. Minter's fitness after he had been recommended, 
would feel that his nomination should be reported to the Senate 
for confirmation, in view of the fact that I have not heard a 
word of criticism as to Mr. Minter’s character or qualifications, 
despite the fact that he was somewhat lower on the examina- 
tion rating than the other candidates. Personally I have heard 
nothing that should cause Mr. Minter’s nomination to be rejected, 
other than the fact of Mr. Crews being an ex-service man with 
a fine record. However, if the appointing power saw fit to 
appoint Mr. Minter, under the rules and regulations, they had 
the right to do that, and there is nothing against Mr. Minter, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, that is quite true; and I do not 
know that it makes any difference as to whose recommendation 
they took when they determined as between Mr. Minter and 
Mr. Crews. Under existing law the full right and authority is 
in the department to make the nomination, and if the President 
approves it he sends up the name. There are no charges against 
any one of these three men whose names have been submitted. 
The subcommittee has found them all qualified. Pier 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask for indi- 
vidual votes? | 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to accommodate the junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina as far as possible. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask that the affidavits which 
I send to the desk be read as to the trade at St. Matthews. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the affida- 
vits will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the affidavits of J. B. Taylor, R. E. 
McLauchlin, C. E. Clay, and G. P. Zeigler, all dated October 15, 
1929. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
South Carolina whether these affidavits were submitted to the 
committee or to the department? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not think they were submitted to the 
department. I think they were submitted to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator from Colorado whether 
he has ever seen them before. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will state that I did not serve on this par- 
ticular subcommittee. We divide up the work. As I recall, the 
minutes of the meeting of that subcommittee indicate that these 
affidavits were submitted. They were submitted, not by the 
Senator from South Carolina, but by his clerk, who brought 
them there. The Senator had been notified, and was to be pres- 
ent at the meeting, but he was represented by his clerk instead. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, assuming this record to be 
true—I have no personal knowledge about it; I have no interest 
whatever in this matter, except that I should like to see the 
Post Office Department operated on efficient lines—it seems to 
me that the contract was carried out, as these affidavits say it 
was carried out, by which a man really bought the recommenda- 
tion of the man whose recommendation was necessary and suffi- 
cient. He bought it by agreeing with him that when he got 
into the office he would discharge a certain employee, an assist- 
ant postmaster, and employ another certain-named individual 
as assistant postmaster. 

Mr. President, if a Member of the Senate were running for 
reelection, and made that kind of a deal with a postmaster or 
with any other public official, and were elected after making 
that kind of a deal, that contract would disqualify him from 
taking the office. If properly shown up here, it would cause 
his rejection by a committee of this body. It is a violation of 
law; it is a violation of honor; and any man who makes such 
a contract to get an office has violated the law, the civil-service 
rules, and common decency as well. 

It appears that that contract was made here by the man, I 
take it, who has been nominated. Is that right? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he stated—so it is sworn to by several 
witnesses—that he wanted to keep this assistant postmaster, but 
that he had to agree to discharge him; he had to agree to em- 
ploy a certain other person named, in order to get the office 
himself, Has this other fellow been appointed, or has not the 
postmaster gone in yet? 

Mr. BLEASE. The man who is to make the appointment, if 
he is confirmed, is to turn out the man who has been there, and 
put in the other man. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. That ought to be sufficient to cause 
his rejection. 

Mr. BLEASE. The man about whom the trade was made is 
acting postmaster now. He has been assistant postmaster there 
for many years, and he is now acting as postmaster. This 
man Banks said he wanted to keep him, but the referee told 
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him that he would not recommend Banks for appointment 
unless he agreed to turn out Taylor and put in Albergotti. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

I can not conceive that the President of the United States 
would appoint a man if he knew that he had made a contract 
of this kind. 

I do not believe the Postmaster General would recommend 
him; and under the ordinary rules of civil service, if that were 
disclosed at the examination, it would cause his rejection 
instanter. 5 

I do not think we ought to confirm this nomination. We 
ought to send it back to the committee. Perhaps these things 
are not true. They are ex yra it is true; and I should like 
to give the person against whom this charge is made an oppor- 
tunity to meet it. I do not want to try him in his absence; but 
the committee ought to take up this matter with the depart- 
ment again and lay these charges before them and let the man 
who has been appointed have an opportunity to meet them. 
Maybe he will make a clear showing that will dissipate them 
all, but with that kind of a contract facing us I do not see 
how we can confirm this appointee. 

I move, therefore, that the nomination be referred back to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for further inves- 
tigation and recommendation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I have the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brease]? I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from South Carolina if he would like to have further 
inquiry made regarding the nominees for Laurens and St. Mat- 
thews, if he desires to have them referred back to the com- 
mittee for further inquiry, and if he is willing to have the 
other nominee confirmed? 

— Mr. BLEASE. I am perfectly willing; but I want to state 
once more that I want it distinctly understood that this is no 
fight of mine. I do not want to be mixed up in this thing. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is so deeply involved that I do 
not see how he can escape; but we will try to fix things for him 
in South Carolina, and another year we will see that we have 
Republicans possibly in the Senate, but at least in the House, 
so that they may be consulted. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will say to my friend that he might get 
one yote in the House; but with me up for reelection, he has 
not any chance to get one on this side of the Capitol. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to proceed a little 
further now. I have the floor, as I understand. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
one moment further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was going to suggest that if the Senator will 
add to his motion that this other one be returned to the com- 
mittee, I shall be glad to take it up. We are willing to take 
back the St. Matthews and Laurens nominees and find out who 
made this suggestion if the Senator desires. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a fair proposition; and I will 
include the other, too. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The other one, and confirm the other regarding 
which there is no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there going to be any objection to that? 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President; but in justice to Mr. 
Banks—who has not appeared and who has not-taken any part 
in this matter so far as I know—I think it ought to be said 
that these affidavits or their equivalent were sent to me, and I 
have not heard a word from Mr. Banks, who is the postmaster. 
This is a charge against him that he accepted the office, accord- 
ing to these affidavits, under a trade such as is indicated, In 
justice to Mr. Banks, I think he ought to be given an oppor: 
tunity to state before the committee whether or not he was a 
party to any such trade. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. That is my object in making 
the motion to refer the nomination back to the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I think it ought to be rereferred to the com- 
mittee, so that they may communicate with Mr. Banks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, just one other word. 

The Senator from Colorado apparently was offended at what 
I said, and because I refused to yield at a particular moment. 
A Senator having the floor Is supreme, and ought to be, whether 
he yields or not. I do not want to yield always in the midst of 
a paragraph or something of that kind. I did yield finally; I 
had no other intention than to yield. I was not trying to be 
offensive to the Senator from Colorado, and I hope was not. I 
exercised a right which I claim to have, and which I will assert 
whenever I think I ought to assert it, to make inquiry as to the 
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business that is before the Senate; and that is what I shall 
proceed to do whenever I desire to do so. I thought that the 
committee should have made some further investigation. The 
Senator apparently agrees with me now, since he is willing to 
take it back to the committee. 

I do not know any of these people, and I was not trying to 
make a political speech. I am not trying to embarrass anybody. 
I am trying to do what I believe to be my duty as a part of the 
appointive power in the case of post offices, which ought not to 
come to us at all, in my judgment. If I had my way, they 
would not be here. We ought to have nothing to do with them. 
It seemed to me that there was disclosed here a fact about which 
the administration, assuming it to be fair, which I do, and want- 
ing to enforce the law fairly, would want to know. If they do 
not want to be fair, then I want to know about it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not object to being lectured by other 
Senators, but I submit that if I had stood in my place and 
charged the Committee on the Judiciary with failing to perform 
its duty, the Senator from Nebraska on the floor would promptly 
have asked me to yield in the middle of a sentence. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I would not. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then that is a question on which the Senator 
and I differ. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I did undertake to do so and the Senator 
declined, I would not be offended. I have asked hundreds of 
Senators to yield to me, and when they have said, No; I de- 
cline to yield,” I did not keep on talking, as the Senator from 
Colorado did, and say, J am going to have you yield right now. 
You haye made a charge against me.” I did not make any 
charge at which any man has a right to be offended. 

The Senator has referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He has been before that committee. He came before the com- 
mittee once in a matter in which he took a very deep interest, 
and he was not in good health at the time. Does the Senator 
remember how that case dragged along? Will the Senator say 
now that he was not treated with the utmost courtesy and his 
rights preserved by myself, even when he was not present, as 
against his own colleague? Will the Senator admit now, as he 
has already admitted to me in thanks which he returned to me, 
I think in writing, for the way I took care of his rights, that I 
preserved his rights in a courteous way? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was glad to say to the Senator in person— 
I did not write—that I appreciated the courtesies extended to 
me by his committee and by himself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator has had experience with the 
Judiciary Committee, and be knows how it gets along. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Had I taken the other tack and criticized the 
action of the committee, of course, the situation would have 
been entirely different. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would have been different, Mr. President, 
but the Senator would not have heard the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee objecting to the criticism. I have been 
criticized from the time I got out of the cradle, and if the 
eriticism is honest and constructive, I invite it, I welcome it, it 
is a benefit to me, as well as to the man who makes it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado 
will allow me, I want to make one suggestion. In view of the 
affidavits which have been read, which will go into the Recoxp 
unless otherwise ordered by the Senate—and they are of such a 
nature as to reflect on Mr. Banks, the nominee for postmaster at 
St. Matthews—I request that the record as disclosed here this 
afternoon in reference to Mr. Banks be withheld from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp until such time as Mr. Banks’s statement 
can be given, so that that record and his statement will go in 
together, if they go in at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair 
hears none, and that part of the Record will be deleted. 

The question now is on the motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska to recommit. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, let us have the motion defi- 
nitely stated so that there will be no misunderstanding. Is it 
modified to include Laurens and St. Matthews? Is that correct? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Senator from South Carolina want 
to have the two nominations go back? 

Mr. NORRIS. I made the motion with reference to one, but 
the Senator suggested that the other ought to go back, too; 
and, of course, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska to recommit to the Committee on 
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Post Offices and Post Roads the name of James E. Minter to 
be postmaster at Laurens, S. C., and the name of Wesley D. 
Banks to be postmaster at St. Matthews, S. C. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. PHIPPS, I move that the nomination of Paul H. Norris 
to be postmaster at Parris Island, S. C., be confirmed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
1 S OR: rag . would it be proper to exclude 
e Recorp the entire reference to th 
the St. Matthews case? sr eS act ADA 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The refere 
could be excluded unless there were objection, Be ae 
Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, unless we are going to elimi- 
nate the entire proceedings I do not see where we can draw 
the line. The papers were submitted in the case as to Laurens, 
and unless they go into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the Post 
Office Department will not see what was said about the matter. 


Mr. BLEASE. I have no ob ° x 
protect some one else. jection; I was just trying to 


Mr. PHIPPS. I think it 
stand with regard to that. 


Mr. BLEASE. Anythi j 
ated tg kane ything I do or say I want anybody inter- 


would be better to have the RECORD 


AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, this mornin 
g the senior Senator 
85 Idaho [Mr. Boran] reported favorably from the Commit- 
ee on Foreign Relations, by unanimous vote of that committee, 
the nomination of Mr, William R. Castle, jr., to be ambassador 
4 Japan. Ordinarily, such a nomination would go to the calen- 
3 r and it would not make any difference, but the Japanese 
elegates to the London conference are expected to be in Wash- 
ington within a few days, and it is not likely that another 
executive session will be held in time to enable Mr. Castle to be 
commissioned before their arrival if the nomination is not con- 
firmed to-day. Therefore, I ask consent that the nomination 
may now be confirmed. It is on the calendar. 
: The 35 5 Is there objection? The Chair 
ears e, the nomination is 
fae confirmed, and the President will 
MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. REED. From the Committee on Military Affairs I re vort 
favorably, by unanimous vote of the committe. the homina an 
of a number of captains in the Medical Corps to be majors. 
These officers have been held up since last April because of an 
uncertainty in the mind of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, I understand, as to the meaning of the law. Some of the 
officers have had to be demoted, although they were serving as 
majors, due to the fact that the names were not sent to the 
8 and that they were not confirmed. 

hasmuch as the Committee on Military Affairs is - 
mously in favor of the promotions, and as they are all 8 
nominations, and as none of them involves a rank higher than 
that of major, I ask unanimous consent that the nominations 
may be considered and confirmed en bloc at this time. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, were the nomi- 
nations unanimously reported? 

Mr. REED. Yes; the committee was unanimous. 

87 n 3 Is there objection? The Chair 
rs none. e nominations are confirmed, and 
ap Rape: the President 
RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. As in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate take a recess, the recess being until to-morrow morning 
at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took 
a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, December 12, 1929, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 11 
(legislative day of December 4), 1929 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
William R. Castle, jr., to Japan. 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT 
Chester W. Ziegler. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Milton V, Veldee to be surgeon. 


1929 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 


Joseph Julius Hornisher. 

Roland Keith, Charies, jr. 

Harold James Collins. 

Frederick Cantwell Kelly. 

William Henry Powell, jr. 

Pau! Nixon to be second lieutenant, Medical Administrative 
Corps. 

DENTAL CORPS 


Grant Arthur Selby to be first lieutenant. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
Robert Scurlark Moore to be first lieutenant, to Finance De- 
partment. 
Joseph Harris to be first lieutenant, to Finance Department. 
Clyde Vincent Simpson to be major, to Signal Corps, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Gordon Johnston to be colonel, Cavalry. 

James Josephus Loving to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, 

Frederick Blundon Downing to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, 

Edmund Leo Daley to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Henry Abercrombie Finch to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Berthold Vogel to be major, Coast Artillery Corps, 

Harry Howell Dunn to be major, Cavalry. 

Renn Lawrence to be major, Cavalry. 

John Richard Hermann to be major, Infantry. 

William Allen Austin to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Edward Dahl Ardery to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Richard Coke Burleson to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Lloyd Patzlaff Horsfall to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Charles Gearhart Mettler to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance 
Department. 

Morgan Lewis Brett to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Ralph Arthur William Pearson to be major, Infantry. 

Raymond Holmes Bishop to be major, Infantry. 

James A. Summersett, jr., to be major, Infantry. 

Hugh Coskery Gilchrist to be major, Infantry. 

Joseph A. Sheridan to be major, Field Artillery. 

Clyde Wakefield Scogin to be major, Dental Corps 

James Lawrence Olsen to be major, Dental Corps, 

John Ezra Hemphill to be colonel, Signal Corps. 

Otto William Rethorst to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Robert Sterrett to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Forrest Estey Williford to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Earl McFarland to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Joseph Andrew Green to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright to be lieutenant colonel, Cav- 
alry. 

Walter Stephen Sturgill to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artil- 
lery. 
Thomas Godfrey Bond to be major, Infantry. 
John Lenhart Rice to be major, Cavalry. 
Nelson Mark Imboden to be major, Cavalry, 
Willis Henry Hale to be major, Air Corps, 
Walter Ray Mann to be major, Infantry. 
Charles Arthur Shamotulski to be major, Infantry. 
William Powell Scobey to be major, Infantry. 
Burton Alpheus Seeley to be lieutenant colonel, Veterinary 
Corps. 

Orville Earl Fisher to be major, chaplain. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 

William Cotman Whitmore. Henry Edgar Keely, 

Edward Lane Moore. Ralph Hayward Simmons, 

Charles Augustus Pfeffer. James Brent Anderson, 

Francis Elwood Weatherby. Jarrett Matthew Huddleston. 

Robert Launcelot Tebbitt. Albert Bowen. 

Richard Henry Eanes. Louis Archie Milne. 

Andrew William Smith. John Pierce Beeson. 

Jumes Wesley Duckworth. Howard Tilghman Wickert, 
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Harold Paine Sawyer. 
Frederic Hamilton Thorne. 
James Roy Hudnall. 
George Joseph Schirch. 
Reeve Turner. 

Reginald Ducat. 

Fred Earl Hickson. 

John Andrews Rogers. 
Alexander Milean, jr. 

Guy Blair Denit. 

Charles Rice Lanahan. 
Read Benedict Harding. 
Lowyd Whitcombe Ballantyne. 
William John Miehe. 
Thomas Grant Tousey. 
Edwin Forrest Shaffer. 
Harrison Horton Fisher, 
Joseph Richards Shelton. 
Charles August Stammel. 
Stanley Gibson Odom. 
John Marion Stanley. 
Robert Keith Simpson. 
Don Guernsey Hilldrup. 
Paul Henry Streit. 

Earle Douglass Quinnell. 
Frank McAlpin Moose. 
Emory Howard Gist. 
Arthur Raymond Gaines. 
Lewis Edwin Joel Browne. 
Charles Earle Brenn. 
Frederick Arthur Blesse. 
Henry Earl Fraser. 
Douglas Hamilton Mebane. 
James Archibald Orbison. 
James Claude Kimbrough. 
John Jay Moore. 

Harold Dana Rogers, 
Carl William Shaffer. 
Alfred Robert Thomas, jr. 
Logan Mitchel Weaver. 
Charles Edward Sima. 
Lyle Charles White. 
Frank Walker Young. 

Roy Farrington Brown. 
Richard Turberville Arnest. 
Charles Levi Maxwell. 
William Love Starnes, 
Orlando Jefferson Posey. 
Levy Steven Johnson. 
Daniel Franklin. 

Clive Paul Mueller. 
Edwin Howerton Roberts. 
Arthur Howard Nylen. 
William Walker McCaw. 
Allan Wilson Dawson. 
Anthony Joseph Vadala. 
William Archdall Boyle. 
Paul Maxwell Neuman Kyle. 
Myron Parkhill Rudolph. 
Patrick Sarsfield Madigan. 
William Cramer Pollock. 
Louis Martin Field 

Ottis Lee Graham. 
William Scott Dow. 

John Glenwood Knauer. 
Montreville Alfred St. Peter. 
Fabian Lee Pratt. 

Harry Baldwin Gantt. 
Daniel Bascom Faust. 
Wilmer Clayton Dreibelbies. 
William John Burdell. 
Maxwell Gordon Keeler. 
Harold Vincent Raycroft. 
Hugh William Mahon. 
Wayne Roscoe Beardsley. 
William Eli McCormack. 
Thomas Harold Reagan. 
Sam Hardeman. 

Morgan Clint Berry. 

Eli Edwin Brown. 

Ralph Elmer Curti. 
Marvin Chester Pentz. 
John Ignatius Meagher. 
Eugen Gottfried Reinartz. 
Shirley Quincy Elmore. 
Albert Glenn Kinberger. 
Wilbur Gibson Jenkins. 
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Victor Newcomb Meddis. 
Verner Trenary Scott. 
Edwin Raymond Strong. 
Leroy Dilmore Soper. 
Thomas Morris Chaney. 
Cleve Carrington Odom. 
William Alexander Smith. 
George Earl Hesner. 
William Humes Houston. 
Edwin Leland Brackney. 
Frank Paul Strome. 
Edward Jones Strickler. 
Frank William Pinger. 
Aubrey Kenna Brown. 
Daniel Currie Campbell. 
John Leonard Meddaugh. 
Kirk Patrick Mason. 
Neely Cornelius Mashburn. 
Charles Booth Spruit. 
John Shackelford Gibson. 
John Dawson Roswell Wood- 


worth. 


Lucius Featherstone Wright. 
Percy Daniel Moulton. 
Henry Samuel Cole. 

Fred Oscar Stone. 
Herbert Hall Price. 
William Elijah Moore Devers. 
William Munroe White. 
Jose Canellas Carballeira. 
Samuel Elkan Brown. 
Ralph Duffy. 

John Calvin Dye. 

Clyde Clifford Johnston. 
Ernest Farris Harrison. 
Albert Julius Treichler. 
Gaston Wilder Rogers. 
William Daniel Mueller. 
Harry Ainsworth Clark, 
Julius Girard Newgord. 
Royal Shepherd Loving. 
Malcolm Cummings Grow. 
Charles Henry Haberer. 
James Gustin Hall. 

Henry Wells Stanley Hayes. 
Henry Mitchell Van Hook. 
Bartlett Lockwood Shellhorn. 
Silas Walter Williams, 
Frank Noble Stiles. 

Ross Bradley Bretz. 
Everard Blackshear. 

John Rutherford Herrick. 
Clarence Clinton Harvey. 
Shores Erastus Clinard. 
Robert Cornelius Murphy. 
Clyde Danford Oatman. 
James Russell Bibighaus. 
Claude Vernon Gautier. 
Ralph Emerson Henry. 
Carroll Porteous Price. 
Henry Charles Johannes. 
Earl Hunter Perry. 
Donald Ion Stanton. 
Charles Beresford Callard. 
James Sutton Brummette. 


- Pernier Albert Mix. 


Joseph Hall Whiteley, 
Oscar Amadeus Hansen. 
James Harvey Ashcraft. 
Clyde McKay Beck. 
William Bartle Kenworthey. 
Lawrence Bell Pilsbury. 
William Clare Porter. 
David Ap Myers. 

James Bliss Owen. 
Frank Cady Venn. 

Milo Benjamin Dunning. 
Joseph Sherman Craig. 
Richmond Favour, jr. 
Guy David Griggs. 
Dennis William Sullivan. 
Walter Midkiff Crandall. 
James Edward Cramond. 
Adolph Thomas Gilhus. 
Samuel L. Thorpe. 

John Michael Weiss. 


Frank Willlam Romaine. 
Charles Arthur Bell. 
Lincoln Frank Putnam. 
Rufus Leroy Holt. 
John DuBose Barnwell. 
Everett LeCompte Cook. 
Ralph Leslie Cudlipp. 
Virgil Heath Cornell. 
Gordon Adams Clapp. 
Joe Harold St. John. 
Theodore Wallace O’Brien. William Bell Foster, jr. 
William Charles Munly. Chauncey Elmo Dovell. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
Frederick C. Sherman to be commander. 
Edward B. Arroyo to be lieutenant. 
James M. Lane to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Jared A. Mason to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Benjamin F. Tompkins to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
MARINE CORPS 
James T. Buttrick to be colonel. 
Frederick A. Gardner to be lieutenant colonel. 
Tom D. Barber to be lieutenant colonel. 
William J. Livingston to be captain. 
Carl F. Merz to be captain. 
William W. Conway to be first lieutenant, 
Arthur G. Bliesener to be first lieutenant. 
Gerald H. Steenberg to be first lieutenant. 
George H. Bellinger to be first lieutenant. 
Gouveneur H. Parrish to be chief pay clerk. 
Posr MASTERS 


ALABAMA 
James S. Henderson, Tuscumbia. 
ARIZONA 
Lucye L. Horan, Inspiration. 
Gwendolyn A. McNary, McNary. 
ARKANSAS 
J. Ernest Simpson, Berryville. 
COLORADO 
Zetah C. Straub, Flagler. 
GEORGIA 
Annie R. Humphreys, East Point. 
HAWAIL 
Shinichi Okamura, Hanapepe. 
IDAHO 
Ray W. Sheesley, Hansen. 
Ida M. Helton, Homedale. 
INDIANA 
Maurice J. Sterner, Chalmers. 
KENTUCKY 
Rufus J. Bruner, East Bernstadt. 
John B. Lafferty, Wheelwright. 
MAINE 
Earl J. Gilpatrick, Danforth. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hattie A. Grant, Bryantville. 
Mildred D. Linnell, Hyannis Port. 
MICHIGAN 
Reva Runnels, Eau Claire. 
MISSOURI 
Paul M. Essig, Clifton Hill. 
Bert G. Ozenbaugh, Watson. 
NEBRASKA 
Ralph B. Demel, Central City. 
Victor F. Palmateer, Creston, 
NEW JERSEY 
Herbert E. Morton, Ashland. 


Fred C. Blossfeld, Montvale. 
Fanny Jenner, New Market. 


NEW YORK 
Bartlett M. Ide, Corinth. 
Eugene C. Morley, Sodus Point. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Una C. Edwards, Cliffside. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Jesse J. Taylor, Oriska. 


Ebner Holmes Inmon. 
George William Rice. 
Robert James Platt. 
William Ralph Campbell. 
James Neal Williams. 
Ernest Jackson Steves. 
Rollo Preston Bourbon. 


Brooks Collins Grant. 
Elmer Seth Tenney. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Maude D. Eaton, Waynoka. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Vincent P. Lyman, Cranesville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Paul H. Norris, Parris Island. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mangus B. Eastwold, Fedora. 
Myrtle K. Norbeck, Platte. 
TENNESSEE 
Hattie M. Johnson, Henning. 
TEXAS 
Andrew S. Broaddus, Caldwell. 
Stanley F. N. Dolch, Eagle Pass. 
Ada E. Harris, League City. 
John Mahurin, Point Isabel. 
Byron R. Hughes, Roxton. 
James W. Foster, Woodson. 
UTAH 
Oscar W. Evans, Castlegate. 
VERMONT 
Edward E. Whitcomb, Ely. 
WASHINGTON 
Clarence E. Sears, Chewelah. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrorrsbar, December II, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Hon. Cart E. Mares, of Michigan, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Draw near to every one of us, dear Father in Heaven. May 
the blessing of this day take our thoughts to Thy mercy seat; in 
humble and perfect confidence we would submit ourselves to 
Thee and conform our wills in the spirit of gratitude and 
obedience. We call upon Thee in the wonder, mystery, and 
conflict of life. O God save us from ourselves; keep our hands 
clean and our hearts pure. Separate us from every carnal and 
compromising motive, and all that we are and have may they 
be consecrated to the law and will of God. O awaken in us 
the old love, the old trust, and the old memories of home and 
childhood, and bless and inspire us with their sweet and heay- 
enly benedictions. Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills, a joint reso- 
lution, and a concurrent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 679. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway, in Knox County, Tenn.; 

S. 680. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry 
in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

S. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution for the emergency relief of flood 
sufferers in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande River in the 
State of New Mexico; and 

S. Con. Res. 20. Concurrent resolution for adjournment of Con- 
gress from December 21, 1929, to January 6, 1930. 


CLOSING THE CIRCLE OF WATERWAYS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, by inserting an ad- 
dress delivered by my colleague, Hon. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, of 
Georgia, before the Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 10, 1929. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a speech by his colleague [Mr. Epwarps]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


1929 


The address is as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the keynote of the program of 
this convention has been given in the splendid addresses already made, 
but it will bear repeating. It is the advocacy by the President of the 
United States of a great connected national system of waterways. I 
haye been asked to speak to the subject of “ Completing the circle,” 
which would indicate we are about to complete something in waterway 
development. 

Our water resources haye always been here. They are the same old 
rivers, harbors, lakes, and waterways, except very few artificial canals. 
The possibilities of these great resources have been here since time began, 
and why we have not long before this harnessed them into useful pro- 
duction through power and navigation, where possible, I am unable 
to understand. 

When I came to Congress back in 1907 it was my pleasure to meet 
men who were then active for waterway development, like the Hon. 
J. Hampton Moore, Hon. John II. Small, the late Hon. Theodore Burton, 
and many others, who were then, over 20 years ago, appealing for “a 
policy and not a project,” and the people were being told of the pos- 
sibilities of our waterways and urged to hasten development of them 
that the commerce and industry of the country might grow. ‘True, 
much has been accomplished in that time, but it seems so little as 
compared to what we feel should have been accomplished. When we 
eontemplate the vastness of our rivers, lakes, harbors, and waterways, 
coupled with the proposed canal systems, we must confess with frank- 
ness, despite all that has been done and expended on our waterways, 
that “water is to-day our greatest undeveloped resource,“ offering a 
possible total of fifty-five or sixty million horsepower, of which only 
about 12,000,000 has been developed; and of approximately 25,000 
miles of possible inland waterways, we are told that less than 7,000 
miles have been developed and much of these 7,000 miles remain un- 
connected. The great American who said: “Water is to-day our 
greatest undeveloped resource,” also said: 

“True conservation of water is not the prevention of use. Every 
drop of water that runs to the sea without yielding its full commer- 
cial returns to the Nation is an economic loss, and that loss in all its 
economic implications can be computed in billions.” 

It would take more than billions to compute what has run to waste 
during the history of this country both with respect to power and 
navigation. The fact that this waste has been permitted is no excuse 
that it should continue. Those“ demagogues who, in days gone by, 
raised the hue and ery of “pork barrel” against river and harbor 
appropriations have cost this Republic vastly more in waste of power 
and navigation than the Government has yet spent on her waterways 
because they retarded the work of farsighted patriots who sought 
earnestly to comprehensively develop our water resources to make 
them respond in all their fullness to our needs for power and trans- 
portation, The crime against progress of those self-serving dema- 
gogues who made waterway development unpopular, for a time, be- 
cause of their “pork barrel” propaganda in the history of our water- 
way developments cries out to-day in loud condemnation of the many 
“slow ups” the cause has had in the misnomer of “economy,” It 
has cost us vastly more not to go forward and complete our national 
systems than it would have to have completed the whole program 
years ago. We can not even dream of what the results would have 
been on our industries and commerce if we had driven straight to com. 
pletion the things we contemplate to-day as worthy of development 
but which remain yet unfinished. When will the work be done? 
When are we to harness this national system to producing power and 
carrying commerce which is the wisest way in which they can be 
conserved—their conservation lies in their utilization for the benefit 
of the people. 

Much has been completed. We have much to be thankful for. I 
recall when the Rivers and Harbors Committee, of which I was then 
a member, put the Ohio River on the road to completion. Some were 
then skeptical and said it would cost too much and could hardly eyer 
be completed. That great completed system is a realization and an 
eternal monument to those of us who helped it on its way, with faith 
in it and with faith in the great section and people effected by it. 
It is one of many projects that went on the books, were approved, in 
the years gone by, that have gone to completion and justified the ex- 
penditures in making them possible and serviceable to the commerce 
of the Nation and the world. As fast as we have moved, we have 
not moved fast enough in this important work. 

In fact, in the natural order of things, the waterways should have 
been developed ahead of our rail transportation, ahead of highway 
transportation, and much ahead of air transportation in this country, 
because water transportation was our natural gift and from the earliest 
days of our history should have been utilized more than it was. Far- 
sighted men of all periods of our country's history have appealed for 
waterway development. Such men as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton were waterway advocates, and in all periods of our history 
our ablest men have urged water as a means for cheaply carrying conr- 
merce, yet for one reason and another we have gone at it spasmodically 
and by “starts and fits,” and then slow down, with the result that 
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while we have done much there is still a great deal more to do to 
make really effective and really worth while, to this and future gen- 
erations, in all the richness with which we should truly be blessed, in 
the usefulness and helpfulness of a comprehensive and completed 
national system of waterways. 

You see on this printed program “Linking the Lakes with the 
Ocean"; the “St. Lawrence Route“ and the “New York Route”; 
the Lakes to the Gulf Waterway,” the “Atlantic Inland Waterway,” 
and the “Intracoastal Canal.“ If you will study this, you will find 
why the subject “Completing the Circle” is on the program. You 
will recall years ago the late L. M. Cooley, an eminent hydraulic engi- 
neer of Chicago, spoke of what he called “The great circle waterway,” 
which, as you readily understand, was composed of the Great Lakes 
and a connection therefrom to the Atlantic coast, the Atlantic coast 
inland waterway, the intracoastal canal along the Gulf coast, the Lakes 
to the Gulf waterway, and, finally, a waterway across northern Florida 
and southern Georgia which would tie it all together in the completed 
circle. So really my subject is as to the uncompleted Atlantic inland 
waterway and the proposed canal across Georgia and Florida to make 
the completed circle. There are yet some parts of the Atlantic inland 
waterway that have not been started, leaving segments uncompleted, 
while other segments have been completed. 

I think, too, that I am right in the assertion that some segments 
are of one depth and some still of other depths and widths. The 
Atlantic inland waterway, to be fully effective, ought to be of a 
uniform depth and width, and it ought to be connected up and com- 
pleted from Boston to Key West, and then to complete this important 
cirele, that will take in and serve the eastern half of the United 
States, the proposed canal across Georgia and Florida should be 
completed. The canal in question would serve the dual purpose of 
serving navigation and of helping in our problems of drainage in 
Georgia and Florida. 

With the circle completed water-borne commerce might be inter- 
changed between any point on the Great Lakes, any point on the 
Atlantic coast from Boston south, any point on all the navigable 
rivers, and those that can be made navigable, flowing eastward to the 
Atlantic, any point on the Gulf coast all the way down to Mexico, 
and any point on the rivers flowing to the Gulf, including the Mis- 
sissippi and all its tributaries, which waterway circle and navigable 
waterways connected with or flowing into it would cover the entire 
eastern half of the United States. Is this impossible? Is it a dream? 
Was the great Chicago hydraulic engineer seeing visions when he 
spoke of this waterway circle? Is this to be desired? Is it worth 
while? Is it to be done, and if so, when? 

It is no dream. It is possible. It is highly desirable, the great 
hydraulic engineer referred to had a practical vision, the project is 
richly worth while in what it would mean in increased commerce and 
reduced freight rates in the eastern half of the United States, and 
let us hope it will be undertaken and completed at no distant date. 

That waterway developments favorably affect and reduce freight 
rates, and that water transportation is the cheapest known, there is no 
longer any dispute and about which there are no arguments. 

The President in his recent message to Congress said: “ Expansion of 
our intracoastal waterways to effective barge depths is well warranted” 
to which I wish he had added an appeal for their rapid development 
and completion. I do not like the idea of limiting waterway develop- 
ments to fifty or fifty-five million dollars per annum. We have agreed 
pretty generally on a policy, and we are pretty generally agreed that the 
job should be done, and that all worthy rivers, harbors, and waterways 
should be developed, then in the interest of what I believe would be 
economy and of wonderful progress, let us agree upon a program of say- 
ing this thing shall be completed within a certain period of 5, 7, or 
10 years, and then move forward with that program as rapidly as 
money will carry it, regardless of the cost, for the completed system 
will be worth tenfold more than it will cost and will return its cost a 
thousand times over in increased commerce and benefits to the people 
it will serve. 

The circle of which I have spoken should be completed at once, and 
the entire national system of waterways should be pushed as rapidly as 
it can be that we may utilize as far as possible the great resources that 
are wrapped up in a comprehensive waterway system of the entire 
country. 


PROTECTION OF WHALES IN ALASKAN WATERS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Delegate from Alaska asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, the destruction of whales 
which goes on apace in Alaskan Territorial waters, to be manu- 
factured into oil and fertilizer, is surely leading to a complete 
extermination of that sea animal. This ruthless commercial 
exploitation of whales in other sections of the world has reached 
a stage where it is considered of such importance as to warrant 


serious discussion by the League of Nations, with a view to 
international action for the protection of this sea mammal, 

On January 29, 1926, at Geneva, the committee of experts 
for the progressive codification of international law submitted 
a report to the League of Nations on exploitation of the prod- 
ucts of the sea, This report was prepared by Signor Jose Leon 
Suarez, of Argentine. I herewith submit extracts from the 
Spanish translation as published by the League of Nations in 
the hope that it may cail attention to the necessity for action by 
Congress to protect the few whales now remaining in Alaskan 
waters: 


The wealth constituted by the creatures of the deep is not fixed in the 
sense of being confined to one region or latitude, but varies from year 
to year according to the biological, physical, and chemical circumstances 
affecting the plankton among which they live. The majority of aquatic 
animals are essentially migratory, and it is this characteristic which 
creates the biologico-geographical solidarity of species, which should 
find its counterpart in a legal solidarity in the sphere of international 
law*in which we are working. 

This urgent necessity for international regulation of the exploitation 
of the biological wealth of the sea is a new phenomenon to jurists but 
is familiar to all those who are brought into contact with the creatures 
of the deep, either in the pursuit of gain or in the interests of science. 
The marine species of use to man will become extinct unless their 
exploitation is subjected to international regulation, It is this situation, 
gentlemen, which must be considered, and not the existing treaties, 
which in their time were a palliative but never a cure and which to-day 
are no longer sufficient and even constitute a danger, either because the 
species in question migrate for natural reasons from places where they 
are protected to places where they are uneconomically exploited or 
because, when they are hunted to excess in certain areas, they take 
refuge in other waters where they are less molested, thus constituting, 
in practice, a monopoly in favor of certain countries. 

The human race is already beginning to experience a shortage in 
food, and this shortage is likely to be accentuated, owing not only to 
the increase of population but to the growth of the average consump- 
tion of each individual. As the democratic organization of society 
improves, so man increases his consumption, particularly of meat and 
corn, This is due not only to a physiological but to a psychological 
necessity—the craving to make up for past deprivation of meat, which 
has generally been regarded as a food reserved for the rich. Coming, 
as I do, from a country whose main export is meat and corn, I am not 
influenced by any immediate apprehensions or by my own material 
interests, for it is clear from the present tendency of the world meat 
market that the Republics of the Plata enjoy great natural advantages, 
and that, as the cattle-rearing industry exhausts the reserves of pro- 
duction, the greater the demand the greater will be the value of the 
supply. 

I am not considering, however, the interests of the moment or of any 
particular country, but the general interest of mankind, which before 
long will have to draw upon the reserves of the sea to make good 
the inadequacy of the food production of the land. It is our business 
to see that this step is not taken too late, 

The exploitation of the products of the sea requires regulation, the 
most urgently in the waters nearest the coasts, because it is in these 
regions, and particularly on the shoals, that the species most useful] to 
man have their habitat. In the open sea away from the continental 
shelf, where the depth exceeds 200 meters, only a few species useful 
to man are to be found in the upper levels of the sea. Apart from the 
waters in the immediate vicinity of the beach, it may be said to be a 
natural law that the intensity and variety of marine life is inversely 
proportional to the depth of the water. 

In proposal (j) as it stood were, limited to existing treaties, it 
would not cover the modern whaling industry, which is rapidly ex- 
terminating the whale. To-day it is carried out with the help of a 
perfected form of weapon and special craft; but the great increase 
in its scope is due to the manner in which the animal is treated 
once it has been killed. The extraction of the oil, which previously 
had to be done ashore, is now done in floating factories, which ac- 
celerates the process ten or twenty fold and renders national control 
impossible, since no action can be taken in the open sea, and the 
whalers have no need to touch land to extract the principal product 
from thelr quarry. This process is carried out principally in the south- 
ern waters of South America. Here the whales, pursued and almost 
exterminated in the north polar regions, have taken refuge, driven 
by the instinct of self-preservation and a certain degree of rudimentary 
intelligence which they possess. To such a pitch of perfection have 
the Norwegian whalers brought their trade that one of the conditions 
imposed by the majority of insurance policies for this class of craft 
is that the harpooner and some of the crew should be Norwegian. 

M. Valette, to whom I had occasion to refer above, has described 
this process of extracting oil from whales, and it really seems impossible 
that the governments interested in preserving so important a source of 
wealth should do nothing to prevent its extinction, which will be com- 
plete in 5 to 10 years at the most. “This class of fishing,” he says, 
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“has reached such a point as to be a veritable butchery, which is the 
more deplorable when one considers the uniparous character of whales 
and the length of their period of gestation.” 

Doctor Charcot, an eyewitness of these practices in the Antarctic 
seas in the vicinity of the Argentine, was so impressed that he ad- 
dressed a communication to the French Colonial Ministry drawing at- 
tention to the rapidity with which whales would disappear if they went 
on being exterminated in a manner which he qualified as barbarous. 
Even 15 years ago, Doctor Charcot emphasized the urgent necessity of 
an international agreement settling such important matters as the pro- 
tection of young whales, the creation of reserves for adults, and the 
full industrial utilization of all the parts of the captured whale, The 
Paris Academy of Science also unanimously recommended that an inter- 
national committee should mect to settle the problems of fishing in the 
open sea, such as more thorough exploitation and the preservation of 
species, 

These examples, only two among hundreds which might be quoted, 
fully demonstrate that the erying need for general international legis- 
lation has not been met by existing treaties on maritime hunting and 
fishing. 

The absence of such legislation accelerates the disappearance of these 
species year by year, not so much because they are decreasing of them- 
selyes as because their destruction is becoming more intensive. The 
products of the fisheries are not fully utilized, and it would appear that, 
although all those who carry on this trade realize the harm they are 
doing, each is unwilling to restrict his activities for the benefit of the 
others, and they endeavor to kill as many whales as they can, realizing 
that the total extinction of the species is approaching and that they 
must avail themselyes of such opportunities as still remain. 

At the British Imperial Conference in 1923, one of the speakers, 
alluding to this wanton destruction, proposed that the British Empire 
should adopt regulations. This, however, is not possible, as the fisheries 
are carried on in the open sea, and the Argentine and Chile, as owners 
of the neighboring coasts and islands, could claim rights at least equal 
to those of Great Britain, while other countries which engage in whaling 
in the Antarctic, such as the United States, the three Scandinayian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands, Russia, and various others, could easily put for- 
ward claims as well, since, with the modern system of floating tanks 
and rafts, there is no need of terra firma for the necessary operations, 
quite apart from the fact that on those uninhabited islands and coasts 
such operations could easily be carried ont openly or secretly. The 
present system of control (of very doubtful legality) is quite inadequate ; 
indeed, it defeats its own ends from the point of view of preservation 
of the species, the only one which in this report we need consider. It 
takes the form of a tax Imposed by the Governor of the Falkland 
Islands, which belong to Great Britain, at the rate of 5s. per barrel 
of whale oil, of approximately 170 kilograms. This fiscal system runs 
counter to the economizing of wealth and promotes its more rapid 
destruction, 

The riches of the sea, and especially the immense wealth of the 
Antarctice region, are the patrimony of the whole human race, and 
our committee is the body best qualified to suggest to the govern- 
ments what steps should be taken before it is too late. 

To save this wealth, which, being to-day the uncontrolled property of 
all, belongs to nobody, the only thing to be done is to discard the 
obsolete rules of the existing treaties, which were drawn up with other 
objects, to take a wider view, and to base a new jurisprudence, not 
on the defective legislation which has failed to see justice done, but on 
the scientific and economic considerations which, after all the neces- 
sary data has been collected, may be put forward, compared, and dis- 
cussed at a technical conference by the countries concerned. In this 
way a new jurisprudence will be created of which to-day we have no 
inkling, owing to the fact that the necessity which now arouses our 
legitimate apprehensions was neyer contemplated. 

With the help and guidance of M. Valette, I have sketched a map 
which is attached to and forms an Integral part of the present report, 
the geographical distribution of some of the most economically im- 
portant species which should be preserved for the use of humanity. 
I have done this merely by way of illustration and as Impartial evi- 
dence to convince my colleagues that we must accept the idea of hold- 
ing a technical conference to draw up international regulations for 
the exploitation of certain species. I make no attempt to mention the 
cases of definite species but merely quote certain examples; there are 
many others which it would be tedious and unnecessary to enumerate 
here. The source of wealth which is most immediately threatened with 
total extinction is the whale, because its bulk prevents concealment, 
because its slowness of reproduction makes the replacement of casual- 
ties impossible, and because the species, being concentrated in the 
South Polar region after having been exterminated in the North, is 
attacked in these waters by fishers from every part of the world and is 
being exterminated with alarming rapidity. 

The average number of whales killed in the Antarctic every year is 
not less than 1,500 and sometimes as many as 2,000. No other method 
than international regulation can be conceived to preyent the annihila- 
tion of whales, the total remaining number of which may tentatively 
be put at 10,000 or 12,000 at the most. What should be the main 
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points of such regulation? Without any more claim to be exhaustive 
than in my enumeration of species, I would suggest the following : 
Establishment (in the open sea) of reserve zones on the basis of what 
is known already or may be discovered with regard to the habitat and 
migrations of whales; exploitation of each zone in turn and for a 
limited period; uniformity of methods (without going into details of a 
nature to hamper industrial freedom), in order to insure the full 
utilization of the products of the chase, which to-day are squandered 
owing to the thirst for immediate gain at all costs; adoption of general 
rules regarding the ages at which whales and seals should not be 
killed even when found in zones and during periods not subject to 
prohibition. 

In conjunction with the facts I have adduced, particularly with 
regard to the South Polar region, should be taken others concerning 
quite different areas, which show that isolated measures of protection 
or measures taken by a single country are useless, and that they nrust 


as a rule be general and international in character. Most of the whales | 


are in the south, as they are ruthlessly hunted in the north; but as 
their hunters have followed them they are now tending to return to the 
north or to disperse all over the world in search of the peace they will 
never find. 

A report of the Tronsberg Whaling Co., which operates in the South 
American latitudes of the Pacific mentions in a memorandum for 1924 
that it made a net profit of 2,058,120 crowns; it paid its shareholders 
50 per cent on their capital, and the balance of 1,038,120 crowns went 
to the reserve. This net profit at present (December, 1925) represents 
some 14,000,000 French francs—an enormous sum if we take into 
account the amount of capital invested. There is also an Argentine 
company which, I believe, makes similar profits, although I have not 
been able to obtain details. 

Encouraged by these results and knowing that the sooner it kills the 
whales the more it will prevent from falling into the hands of others, 
as they constitute a form of wealth which will soon be exhausted, 
the Tronsberg Whaling Co. ordered the construction of four additional 
whalers for the 1925-26 season. 

I have said enough with regard to the hunting of whales and seals, 
but it is worth mentioning that the Swiss zoologist, Paul Sarazin, 
stated before the International Commission for the Protection of Wild 
Life which met at Berne in 1913 that, with the invention of floating 
grease and oil factories which are becoming more and more numerous 
on the high seas and are stimulated by investments of capital seeking 
a higher return than can be obtained in any other industry, the most 
important source of marine wealth would mathematically be exhausted 
within a short period. 


THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, my discussion this morning 
will be on the flexible tariff, which in view of the attitude of 
the Senate is sure to come before this House for discussion 
and consideration, and doubtless a separate vote before the 
tariff bill is sent to the President. 

It is quite common for Members of the House on both sides 
of the aisle in discussing some proposition before the House to 
say that they consider all legislative propositions before Con- 
gress from a nonpolitical standpoint, except the tariff. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? I want to ask 
him a question before he leaves that proposition, that the House 
will consider the flexible tariff. Does the gentleman mean to 
convey to the membership of the House the idea that the House 
will consider the so-called Simmons-Norris amendment in the 
House? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will discuss the Senate proposal in a 
moment. The flexible tariff will come before the House 

Mr. GARNER. Will it be discussed, and the House be given 
an opportunity to vote upon it? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not see how a conference report can 
be agreed on without a separate vote on the flexible provision, 
in view of the rather pronounced attitude of the Senate on that 
issue. 

Mr. GARNER. Will we have an opportunity to diseuss the 
Simmons-Norris amendment and vote on it in the House? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am unable to say. My view is that it 
will be impossible to get a conference agreement without such a 
vote. Whenever Members say that they consider all legislative 
propositions from a nonpolitical standpoint, except the tariff, 
I wonder why they except the tariff. The tariff in its nature 
is an economic problem and not a political problem, and I 
think the sooner we consider tariff matters, both rates and ad- 
ministrative provisions, from that standpoint the better it will 
be for the business of the country and for the welfare of the 
people, 

I do not know how many share my views in this position, 
but, whether many or few, I always get a good deal of comfort 
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from the support of the wise, the noble, and the great in days 
gone by. 

I have before me a copy of a letter by Mr. Lincoln, which 
can not be found among his published writings, and the first 
time it was published was last Sunday a week ago. A friend 
of his wrote asking Mr. Lincoln to express his views in a letter 
for publication on the tariff. For political reasons Mr. Lincoln 
did not think it was expedient at that time to do so, but he 
did state in this letter that he had been an old Henry Clay 
tariff Whig and that he had not changed his views on the tariff. 
There appears this sentence in the letter: : 


I believe yet if we could haye a moderate, carefully adjusted pro- 
tective tariff, so far acquiesced in as to not be a perpetual subject of 
political strife, squabbles, changes, and uncertainties, it would be better 
for us. 


I trust the Members of the House get the full force and mean- 
ing of this statement. Whatever justification there may be for 
party differences on rates, there is none for party differences on 
administrative provisions in the tariff laws. Take the flexible 
tariff. There is nothing in the party traditions or in the party 
platforms which justify a party difference. Personally, I favor 
the flexible tariff and indorse in the main the flexible provision 
in the House bill. 

In what I have to say this morning I have no intent whateyer 
to reflect on anyone or criticize anyone for the position he now 
holds on the flexible tariff. It is not my purpose to make an 
appeal for votes for the position that I have maintained and 
still maintain. The purpose of my address this morning is, in 
so far as within me lies, to direct the thinking of Members of 
Congress into channels that are both logical and practical. 

There are three phases of the flexible tariff that I wish to dis- 


‘cuss at this time: 


First. The Senate proposal. 

F Second. The personnel and operation of the Tariff Commis- 
on. 

Third. The opposition based on constitutional grounds. 

First. The idea or meaning of a flexible tariff is to place into 
effect speedily, through some kind of a governmental agency act- 
ing under a rule laid down by Congress, changes in customs 
duties after the investigation of the Tariff Commission has been 
completed. Prompt action after the completion of the investi- 
gation is the gist of a flexible tariff. The three ways that have 
been discussed to make the tariff flexible are: 

First. Let the Tariff Commission investigate and empower the 
President to proclaim the changes in duties upon the findings of 
the Tariff Commission. That is the present law. 

Second. Give the Tariff Commission the power both to investi- 
gate and to proclaim changes in duties based upon its own find- 
ings, Some who oppose the existing law favor this proposal. 

Third. Let the Tariff Commission after investigation report 
its findings and recommendations to the President and to Con- 
gress, and the changes in duties based on such recommendations 
to be made effective only by congressional action, This is what 
is known to the country as the Senate proposal. 

The Senate proposal is as flexible and no more flexible than 
the Congress or either House thereof is flexible. A change in 
duties under this proposal recommended by the commission 
would follow with characteristic congressional speed. You can 
not hurry up either House by passing a law that its action shall 
be expedited. 

The provision of the Senate proposal that only germane 
amendments shall be considered by either House to a bill to 
curry out the recommendations of the Tariff Commission for 
changes in the duties will prove wholly ineffective either to 
expedite or to limit congressional action. If this provision were 
enacted into law it would constitute a joint rule of the two 
Houses to be construed by each House and could be changed or 
annulled at will by either House without the consent of the 
other. This provision is in the nature of a proposed agreement 
to do that which the House always has done and the Senate 
never has done, and in my opinion can never force itself to do, 
however noble its present intentions, Ex-President Coolidge in 
discussing the Senate procedure in a recent magazine article 
said: 


At first I intended to become a student of Senate rules and I did 
learn much about them, but I soon found that the Senate had but one 
rule, subject to exceptions, of course, which was to the effect that the 
Senate would do anything it wanted to do whenever it wanted to do it. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wish the gentleman would wait until I 
get through with the phase I am now discussing. I am not 
criticizing the Senate or the Senate rules. I am simply calling 
attention to an evident situation. If you are opposed to giving 
the President or the Tariff Commission the power to proclaim 
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changes in duties based on a rule prescribed by Congress, then 
you are against a flexible tariff. The proposition to leave it to 
Congress to act on and make effective the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission has not one whit of flexibility about it. 
If you favor the Senate proposal, then quit talking about a 
fiexible tariff, take away from the President his present power 
to proclaim changes in duties, and proceed to do business at the 
old stand in the usual way. It is certainly no answer to or com- 
pliance with the demands of the farm organizations and other 
organizations which want the flexible tariff retained to say 
that you favor the Senate proposal, which does not contain a 
single element of flexibility. f 

Second. The debates in Congress emphasize two objections to 
the flexible provision of the tariff law of 1922. The first goes 
to the personnel and the operation of the Tariff Commission 
itself. As with other commissions, the President nominates the 
members thereof and the Senate advises and consents. What- 
ever is wrong with the members of the Tariff Commission, the 
Senate is equally responsible with the President. The remedy 
lies in the appointment of better qualified members of the Tariff 
Commission and not in depriving the commission or the Presi- 
dent of otherwise useful and desirable functions. 

It is true the Tariff Commission operates slowly. That is 
largely due to the difficulties encountered under thé rule pre- 
seribed by Congress to find the differences in costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad of the commodity or commodities under 
investigation. Impressed with the difficulties and delays in ob- 
taining the facts under the rule of the present law, the House 
bill substituted for the present rule, the differences in costs of 
production here and abroad, a new rule providing for the finding 
of the differences in competitive conditions here and abroad. 
In the opinion of the majority Members of the House, this new 
rule will expedite the findings and reports of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

To guide the President and the Tariff Commission in adjusting 
the customs duties, the House bill undertakes to substitute for 
the present yardstick “differences in cost of production” a new 
yardstick “differences in competitive conditions.” The Pro- 
gressive Party seems to have been the first political organization 
in this country to recognize the difficulties in finding the differ- 
ences in cost of production here and abroad and making that the 
yardstick for adjusting tariff duties, 

Mr. GARNER rose. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. First, let me read this quotation from the 
Progressive Party platform. 

The platform adopted by the Progressive Party at its conven- 
tion held in August, 1912, declared: 


We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and foreign countries, both for 
the farmer and the manufacturer, and which shall maintain for labor an 
adequate standard of living. 


Now, has the gentleman a question on this point? 

Mr. GARNER. I just wanted to know what constitutes the 
Progressive Party at this time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am referring to the Progressive Party 
platform plank of 1912. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there any Progressive Party at the present 
time? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am not discussing that subject, and I 
hope the gentleman will not divert me from what I am attempt- 
ing to discuss. 

It should be noted that the phrase “equalize conditions of 
competition” was substituted in the tariff plank of the Pro- 
gressive Party for the phrase “equalize differences in cost of 
production,” employed at times by both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties prior to 1912, 

These declarations by the several political parties indicate, 
as Dr. Thomas Walker Page says in his book entitled“ Making 
the Tariff in the United States”: 


$ + „» There is one purpose underlying all others upon which there 
seems to be fairly widespread agreement. It is that the tariff should 
maintain for foreign and domestic producers equality of opportunity in 
their competition to supply the American market (p. 66). 

The tariff policy— 

Says Doctor Page 
that finds the widest publie advocacy in the United States aims to main- 
tain equal opportunity in the American market for domestie and 
foreign producers (p. 66). 

After noting that there appears to be a general accord among 
the major political parties as to equalization of cost of com- 
petitive differences, Doctor Page proceeds to point out that— 
the difference in costs of production is unfit for general application as a 
measure of duties (p. 74). 
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The application of the difference between costs as a measure of duties 
is usually impossible— 
Says Doctor Page— 


owing to the difficulty of finding what the difference amounts to (p. 
83). There are almost as many different costs as there are producers. 
p. 92). 

The difficulties in obtaining and verifying costs of production are 
infinitely greater in foreign countries than they are in the United 
States, With rare exceptions, the ascertainment of such costs with any 
degree of accuracy is wholly impossible by an agency of the American 
Government. It must depend upon published materials, the general ob- 
servations of its agents, and such information as foreign producers may 
be willing to give. It is quite inconceivable that the manufacturers of 
any country would tolerate a detailed investigation of their busincss 
(p. 95). 


Summing up the matter, Doctor Page says: 

In the first place, costs of production are only one of the factors in 
competition. Transportation facilities, prestige, business connections, 
marketing organization, and many other things haye to be considered in 
determining duties for the regulation of trade with a view either to 
revenue or to protection. It is equality in competition and not in costs 
upon which the calculation of duties for any purpose must rest. 


Since the present flexible provision went into operation in 
1922, out of 33 increases in customs duties 13 have been on 
farm products, 12 on chemicals, 4 on earthenware and glass, 
and the rest were scattered. Wheat, flour, butter, cheese, 
cherries, onions, peanuts, eggs, flaxseed, milk, and cream are 
among the agricultural products upon which the customs duties 
haye been increased. It is generally conceded that the increases 
on butter, cheese, milk, and cream were very helpful to the 
dairy industry and possibly saved it from disaster. 

Every farm organization that has expressed itself on this sub- 
ject has gone on record in favor of the flexible-tariff provision. 
Farm organizations generally, and quite unanimously, demand 
the retention of the flexible-tariff provision giving authority to 
the President, upon recommendation of the Tariff Commission, 
to raise or lower customs duties within prescribed limits. 

Now, I come to the third part of my discussion, and will take 
up the objection urged against the flexible provision, based 
on constitutional grounds, and I hope I may have your yery 
close attention. 

Third. The second objection, and the one most strenuously 
urged against the flexible tariff, is based on constitutional 
grounds. The speeches against the flexible tariff are based on 
the supposition that the existing law constitutes a surrender of 
the taxing power of Congress to the President. The opponents, 
in their earnestness and zeal, have consumed days protesting 
against a surrender of the taxing power of Congress. Further- 
more, they still contend that the flexible provision is uncon- 
stitutional, notwithstanding the fact that the Supreme Court, in 
the Hampton case, held unanimously that the flexible provision 
of the present tariff law is constitutional. 

My opinion for a number of years has been, and still is, that 
customs duties to protect products of agriculture and of manu- 
factures are imposed by Congress in the exercise of the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and not in the exer- 
cise of the power to lay imposts. Article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution recites the powers of Congress. Clause 1 of that 
article and section reads: “To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises.” Clause 3 of the same article and section 
reads: “ To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” The purpose 
of a customs duty for protection is not revenue but is to give 
producers of products in the United States certain advantages 
over producers of like products in foreign nations. [Applause.] 

It is rather singular that in all the speeches in Congress 
against the flexible provision, to which my attention has been 
called, it does not appear that any thought whatever has been 
given to the view that the readjustment of customs duties under 
the flexible provision of the tariff is an exercise of the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and not an exercise 
of the power to lay and collect imposts. 

The constitutionality of the protective tariff as well as the 
flexible provision of the tariff law of 1922 was an issue in the 
case of Hampton v. United States (276 U. S. 394). It was con- 
tended by the plaintiff that the only power of Congress in levy- 
ing customs duties is to create revenue and that it is unconsti- 
tutional to frame the customs duties with any other view than 
that of revenue raising. In the last paragraph of its opinion, 
the court said: 


So long as the motive of Congress and the effect of its legislative 
action are to secure revenue for the benefit of the General Government, 
the existence of other motives in the selection of the subjects of taxes 
can not invalidate congressional action. 
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I selected this quotation to show the reason for the conclusion 
of the court on one phase of the case, although I regard it as 
an inaccurate and rather confused statement. The motive òf 
Congress ” in imposing customs duties for protection is not to 
secure revenue. The effect of its legislative action“ in impos- 
ing customs duties for protection may lessen the revenue or 
destroy it altogether. In fact that is the effect of some of the 
rates in the existing law and in other tariff laws. 

The Supreme Court in holding the protective tariff and the 
flexible provision constitutional did not in its opinion anywhere 
discuss or refer to the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. I have not had time to examine the 
briefs of attorneys in the Hampton case, and, therefore, can 
not say whether the validity of the flexible provision on the 
ground of the power of Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations was presented to the Supreme Court or not, 
If it was presented, the court in arriving at its conclusion 
ignored it. However, the court at one place in its opinion calls 
attention to the similarity between the power of the President 
under the flexible provision and the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regulating interstate commerce, as 
follows: 


The same principle that permits Congress to exercise its rate-making 
power in interstate commerce by declaring the rule which shall prevail 
in the legislative fixing of rates, and enable it to remit to a rate- 
making body created in accordance with its provisions the fixing of 
such rates, justifies a similar provision for the fixing of customs duties 
on imported merchandise. 


Rate making in interstate commerce is a legislative function. 
Congress has power to regulate commerce among the several 
States. Congress also has power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations. A customs duty imposed to protect American 
products is not for the purpose of revenue. As I have already 
stated, a customs duty so imposed may lessen the revenue or 
destroy it altogether. The object of a protective customs duty 
is not revenue. The object of a protective customs duty is to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations in order to give to the 
producers of products in the United States certain advantages 
over producers of like products in other countries. 

Even though the Supreme Court in Hampton against United 

States in holding the flexible provision constitutional ignored or 
overlooked the issue of the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, that court in a former decision recog- 
nized a customs duty as a regulation of commerce. The case I 
now refer to is Russell v. Williams (106 U. S. 623), and was 
decided in October, 1882. A brief review of that case will be 
instructive and helpful. 
The act of March 3, 1865, provided that there should be col- 
lected and paid on all goods, wares, and merchandise, with cer- 
tain exceptions, of the growth or produce of countries east of 
the Cape of Good Hope when imported from places west of the 
Cape of Good Hope a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem in addition 
to the duties imposed on such articles when imported directly 
from the place or places of their growth or production. 

The act of July 14, 1870, imposed a duty on tea of 15 cents 
per pound. Williams, importer of tea, protested the duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem on the basis that the act of 1870 super- 
seded the act of 1865. The court held that the act of 1865, 
imposing an additional duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, was a 
general commercial regulation for the encouragement of direct 
trade with the countries east of the Cape of Good Hope as well 
as for the benefit of American shipping, that the additional 
duty was not intended as an increase of duties for purposes 
of revenue, and that the act of 1870 did not repeal this provi- 
sion in the act of 1865. Such goods imported from countries 
east of the Cape of Good Hope usually came in American 
vessels, while such goods produced east of the Cape of Good 
Hope and shipped into the United States from places west of 
the Cape of Good Hope came in foreign vessels. This 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty was imposed as a commercial regulation 
and to encourage shipments in American vessels. The object 
of the act of 1870 was to readjust the regular schedule of duties 
and not to interfere with the cape rule as a regulation of com- 
merce. That is the holding of Russell against Williams. 

In the past there has been considerable debate in and out of 
Congress on the constitutionality of the protective tariff. No 
one seriously questioned the constitutionality of the protective 
tariff prior to 1820. For a decade or more following 1820 the 
debate on this issue became spirited, and both sides of the con- 
troversy became radical in opinion and strenuous and excited 
in upholding each his own view. Henry Clay was then the 
foremost adyocate of the American system of protection. I 
quote from American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth 
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Century, by Edward Stanwood, volume 1, pages 294 and 295, 
discussing Mr. Clay’s contribution to the debate in 1824: 


It was at that time that Mr. Clay startled the opponents of protec- 
tion, and possibly its advocates quite as much, by announcing that 
he relied for the constitutional sanction of the American system upon 
the clause giving Congress the power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations" rather than upon the power to levy imposts. 


I want you to note especially that Mr. Clay defended his 
position upon the clause of the Constitution giving Congress the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and not upon 
ue clause of the Constitution giving Congress the power fo levy 


posts. 

Going back to the foundation of the Republic, I find that the 
framers of the Constitution held the same view in regard to 
the power of Congress to aid manufactures that I am now pre- 
senting to you. That is, that the power of Congress to aid 
manufactures is under the clause to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and not under the clause to levy imposts. When 
the debate back in the 1820's was intense and bitter over the 
constitutionality of protective tariffs, James Madison, one of the 
framers of the Constitution and one of its ablest expounders, 
a Member of the First Congress under the Constitution, and 
later President of the United States for two terms, came to the 
defense of the constitutionality of import duties for the en- 
couragement of manufactures. Mr. Madison, in one of his 
ablest letters, addressed to Joseph C. Cabell, September 18, 
1828, based his argument for the eonstitutionality of protec- 
tive duties on the commerce clause and not on the taxing clause 
of the Constitution. The letter to which I refer is found in 
the Writings of James Madison, voiume 9, page 316. He opens 
his letter as follows: 


Dran Sm: Your late letter reminds me of our conversation on the 
econstitutionality of the power in Congress to impose a tariff for the 
encouragement of manufactures. 


On pages 324, 325, and 326, in this same letter, he says: 


In this view of the subject, it was quite natural, however certainly 
the general power to regulate trade might include a power to impose 
duties on it, not to omit it in a clause enumerating the several modes 
of revenue authorized by the Constitution. 


Again on page 330: 

But ample evidence may be found elsewhere that regulations of trade 
for the encouragement of manufactures were considered as within the 
power to be granted to the new Congress, as well as within the scope 
of the national policy. 


Now, I want you to note carefully what he has to say in this 
letter, on page 332: 

That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power 
to regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that 
object in the first session of the First Congress under the Constitution; 
when among the Members present were so many who had been mem- 
bers of the Federal convention which framed the Constitution, and of 
the State conventions which ratified it; each of these classes consisting 
also of members who had opposed and who had espoused the Constitu- 
tion in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed proceed- 
ings of Congress on that occasion that the power was denied by any 
of them, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 
F 8 0 How much additional time does the gentleman 
esire 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Ten minutes. í 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended 10 minutes. 2 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is 
recognized for 10 additional minutes. 
Mr. RAYSEMER. I thank the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crise] and the Members of the House for the extension of time. 
You will see that Mr. Madison places the power to levy duties 
for the encouragement of manufactures squarely upon the clause 
to regulate trade. He also calls attention to the fact that in the 
first Congress there were many Members who had been members 
of the Federal convention which framed the Constitution and 
of the State conventions which ratified the Constitution, Mem- 
bers who were both for and against the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and that no such Member of Congress questioned the 
power of Congress to levy duties for the encouragement of man- 
under the clause of the Constitution to regulate trade. 
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Quoting again from this same letter, on page 333: 


A further evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect 
and foster manufactures by regulations of trade, an evidence that 
ought of itself to settle the question, is the uniform and practical sanc- 
tion given to the power, by the General Government for nearly 40 years 
with a concurrence or acquiescence of every State government through- 
out the same period; and it may be added through all the vicissitudes 
of party, which marked the period. 


I want you to pay especial attention to the closing paragraph 
of this letter, which reads as follows: 


You will observe that I have confined myself in what has been said to 
the constitutionality and expediency of the power in Congress to en- 
courage domestic products by regulations of commerce, In the exercise 
of the power they are responsible to their constituents, whose right and 
duty it is in that, as in all other cases, to bring their measures to 
the test of justice and of the general good. 


Based upon my own interpretation of the Constitution, based 
on the decisions of the Supreme Court, and based upon the con- 
struction of the commerce clause by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, I conclude that the powers exercised by the President 
and the Tariff Commission are a regulation of commerce with 
foreign nations under a rule prescribed by Congress, the same 
as the powers exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are a regulation of commerce among the several States under 
a rule prescribed by Congress. To give the President and the 
Tariff Commission the power to raise or lower duties within 
certain limits under a rule prescribed by Congress is in no wise 
a surrender of the taxing power of Congress, Whatever sur- 
render of power there is, is a surrender of the power to regulate 
foreign commerce. Congress can to-day or to-morrow, under its 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, fix inter- 
state Treight and passenger rates. Congress can abolish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and itself do by law what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been doing by regula- 
tions under a rule prescribed by Congress. Likewise the Con- 
gress has the power now to abolish the Tariff Commission and 
do in the future what the President, with the Tariff Commission, 
under the flexible provision of the tariff law, has done since 
1922. Whether to abolish the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Tariff Commission, or both, or to enlarge or curtail the 
duties or powers of either or both of those commissions is a 
question of policy for Congress in its wisdom to determine, 

My view is that from the standpoint of the Constitution and 
of public policy there is no more objection to conferring regu- 
latory powers over foreign commerce with the President and 
the Tariff Commission under a rule prescribed by Congress than 
there is to conferring regulatory powers over commerce among 
the several States with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under a rule prescribed by Congress, 

If you want to repeal the flexible provision of the tariff, that 
is within your power. If you desire to do that, then be logical 
and base your action on the ground that you are opposed to 
conferring upon the President and the Tariff Commission regu- 
latory powers over foreign commerce. Do not ground your 
opposition on the illogical and false premise that you are op- 
posed to conferring upon the President and the Tariff Commis- 
sion power to tax. 

Mr. Madison defended the constitutionality of customs duties 
for the encouragement of manufactures under the power of Con- 
gress to regulate trade with foreign nations. Mr. Madison and 
the other framers of the Constitution certainly were as compe- 
tent to interpret the meaning and the purpose of the powers 
conferred on Congress as anyone who has appeared in the Halls 
of Congress since their day. With due regard and highest 
esteem for the ability, intelligence, and learning of those who 
oppose the flexible provision of the tariff law on the ground that 
it is a surrender of the taxing power of Congress, I commend to 
them a careful study and thorough understanding of Mr. Madi- 
son’s interpretation and construction of the power of Congress 
under the commerce clause and his defense of the constitution- 
ality of customs duties for the encouragement of manufactures 
under the power of Congress to regulate commerce. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I gladly yield for a question on what I 
have been discussing. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Following the gentleman’s argument, in 
which it seems the gentleman contends that the flexible provi- 
sions of the tariff bill are to be construed in the light of that 
provision of the Constitution giving to Congress the right to 
regulate commerce rather than the power to raise revenue, does 
the gentleman think that the flexible provisions of the tariff are 
really à part of tariff legislation, and does he think it should 
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come from the Committee on Ways and Means, or that it should 
go, rather, to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for consideration? 

Mr. RAMSHYER. The gentleman’s question is not relevant 
or germane to anything that I have discussed. Most tariff 
laws, and possibly all tariff laws, have duties whose primary 
purpose is revenue, and other duties whose primary purpose is 
protection for the products of agriculture and industry. That 
is, in the same law there are duties for revenue and other duties 
for protection—duties imposed under the power to levy imposts 
and duties imposed under the power to regulate trade. I have 
discussed constitutional issues, not issues of parliamentary law 
of this House. I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hocx]. 

Mr. HOCH. I have been very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s contention that the protective tariff rests upon the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution rather than upon the power 
to levy imposts, and impressed with his argument. Objection 
has been made to the yardstick, both in the present law and in 
the proposal of the House bill, in that it is indefinite and consti- 
tutes a delegation of legislative power rather than simply giving 
to the commission the performance of an administrative act. 
I think it might be well in that connection to call attention to 
the fact that in setting up the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to carry out, as an agency of Congress, the fixing of railroad 
rates, which is purely a legislative function, they have been given 
a yardstick which perhaps is not as definite as the one in the 
tariff law. The direction they have had has been the traditional 
rule that rates should be just and reasonable, If it can be con- 
tended that the tariff law constitutes a delegation of legislative 
power, it could certainly be contended that by permitting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates, under the rule 
simply that the rates shall be just and reasonable, we have 
delegated legislative power to them. But, of course, the inter- 
state commerce act has long been upheld as providing adminis- 
trative functions and not a delegation of legislative power. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Towa has again expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The two objections raised in the Haurp- 
ton case to the constitutionality of the flexible provision were, 
first, that it is a delegation of legislative power; and second, 
that its main object is not revenue but protection to industry. 
I have discussed the second objection raised. The statement 
made by the gentleman from Kansas goes to the first objection— 
that is, that it is a delegation of legislative power—which I did 
not undertake to discuss. I think, however, that the gentleman 
from Kansas in his inquiry or statement is absolutely correct; 
that is, that the yardstick that is now in the tariff law to 
equalize the differences in the cost of production here and 
abroad—and what I say is also true of the yardstick in the 
House tariff bill—is more definite and more certain than the 
yardstick given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to ad- 
just freight and passenger rates in interstate commerce. [Ap- 


use.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing the whole of 
Mr. Lincoln’s letter from which I read one sentence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lincoln’s letter can not 
be found in any publication containing the writings of Mr. 
Lincoln. The letter was first published Sunday, December 1, 
1929, in one of the Washington papers. I submit herewith this 
letter for publication in the ConcressionaL Reoorp, to wit: 


Orrice or run CIRCUIT CLERK AND RECORDER, 
De Wrrr County, ILD., 
Clinton, October 11, 1359. 
Dr. EDWARD WALLACH : 

My Dear Sm: I am here, just now, attending court. Yesterday, 
before I left Springfield, your brother, Dr. William S. Wallace, showed 
me a letter of yours, in which you kindly mention my name, inquire 
for my tariff views, and suggest the propriety of my writing a letter 
upon the subject. I was an old Henry Clay tariff Whig. In old times 
I made more speeches on that subject than on any other. I have not 
since changed my views. I believe yet, if we could have a moderate, 
carefully adjusted, protective tariff, so far acquiesced in as to not be 


1929 


a perpetual subject of political strife, squabbles, changes, and uncertain- 
ties, it would be better for us. Still, it is my opinion that, just now, 
the revival of that quesiton will not advance the cause itself or the 
man who revives it. I have not thought much upon the subject 
recently, but my general impression is that the necessity for a pro- 
tective tariff will, ere long, force its old opponents to take it up, and 
then its old friends can join in and establish it on a more firm and 
durable basis. We, the old Whigs, bave been entirely beaten out on 
the tariff question, and we shall not be able to reestablish the policy 
until the absence of it shall have demonstrated the necessity for it 
in the minds of men heretofore opposed to it. With this view, I 
should prefer to not now write a public letter upon the subject. I 
therefore wish this to be considered confidential. I shall be very glad 
to receive a letter from you. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


THE FRENCH DEBT 


Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, sub- 
mitted a report (Rept. No. 26) on the bill (H. R. 6585) to au- 
thorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the French Re- 
public to the United States of America, which was referred to 
the Union Calendar and ordered printed. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill will come up to-morrow, ' 


and in the morning there will be in every Member's mail a copy 
of the hearings. 
FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York to address the House 
for 15 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, a proposed Federal 
department of education with a secretary of education in the 
President’s Cabinet has been provided for in several bills intro- 
duced this session and at previous sessions of Congress. The 
right of the Federal Government to establish a department of 
education or to recognize or to render any service whatever to 
the cause of public education through such a department has 
been challenged by those opposed to it as an improper function 
of government. This objection, if sustained in this case and 
followed as a precedent with reference to others, will destroy 
every educational activity of the Federal Government. 

A review of public education as encouraged and supported by 
our Federal Government will demonstrate quite conclusively, I 
feel sure, that the great majority of the people of this country 
are not,ready to surrender the benefits now enjoyed and likely 
to accrue under our present system of education. Such a review 
will do more than that. It will show quite as conclusively the 
present and future need for the service which a Federal depart- 
ment can render to the cause of education. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the public-school system of this 
country stands as a monument to the genius, the vision, and the 
toil of the men and women who from the first saw clearly the 
importance and the relationship of public education to the 
general welfare of our Republic. These pioneer advocates of 
public education were not fanatics; they were solid, substantial 
citizens, undaunted by criticism, determined to carry out the 
counsels of Washington and Jefferson and to make effective the 
mandate in the ordinance of 1787 that “schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The public school is now recognized by the majority of the 
people as the chief agency for fostering and perpetuating demo- 
cratic ideals and for laying a solid foundation for the economic 
development of our country. 

Strange as it may seem to us, it required a bitter fight, ex- 
tending over a period of more than half a century, to establish 
a public-school system in the United States freed from the 
pauper-school taint, open to every boy and girl as an American 
birthright. 

The next important step in the educational progress and eco- 
nomic development of the United States was taken when the 
land-grant colleges were established. These were authorized 
under the provisions of the Morrill Act of 1862. 

It was but natural that the political party favoring the pro- 
tection of American industries should be the first to promote the 
research and education upon which these industries depend. 
The tariff act of 1861 was drawn by the same hand that drafted 
the Merriil Land-Grant Act of 1862 for the benefit of industrial 
education. This act, which was vetoed by President Buchanan, 
was signed three years later by Abraham Lincoln. It provided 
that each State should receive 30,000 acres of publie land for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress to endow a college 
for the teaching of agriculture, mechanic arts, and military 
tactics. A total of about 10,400,000 acres of the public domain 
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was given to the States for this purpose. Congress from time 
to time had added money to provide for an experimental and 
research station in connection with each. The land-grant col- 
leges and experiment stations now number 69, for there is one 
or more in every State. 

Our economic stability as a Nation in the world to-day is 
due in large measure to the pioneer work of these land-grant 
colleges in the field of research. Yet, had it not been for the 
establishment throughout the country of the free public schools 
to prepare the youth for higher technical education, this im- 
portant step in our economic life would have been long de- 
layed. Year after year since 1862 the boys and girls from our 
public schools have entered our State colleges, later to emerge 
equipped to assume leadership in almost every professional, 
industrial, and business endeavor. Our progress as a Nation 
and the increase of our national wealth can be measured with 
comparative accuracy by the advancement made in education. 
The total wealth of the United States has increased from 
$7,135,780,000 in 1850 to $320.803,800,000 in 1922. The per 
capita wealth during the same period increased from $307.69 to 
$2,918. The source of this rapid increase in our national 
wealth and much of our Federal revenue recalls to mind the 
answer made by Michael Faraday, the great scientist, when 
asked by a statesman, “Of what use is your discovery?” To 
which Faraday replied, “Some day it may be developed so 
that you ean tax it.” 

Important discoveries and their development, adding so much 
to the happiness and comfort of mankind as well as to the 
taxable wealth of nations, have come largely as a result of 
the work done by leaders trained in the respective fields of 
science. For the past three quarters of a century our public 
schools, land-grant colleges, and universities have prepared an 
ever-increasing number of men and women for this important 
and constructive wealth-producing service. As legislators, 
therefore, we should remember that general education far more 
than natural resources bas made for our national wealth and 
progress. This doctrine holds true throughout the world to-day. 

This second step, the establishment of the land-grant colleges, 
so essential to the general welfare of our country, was opposed 
within and without the Halls of Congress with the same argu- 
ments which public education has had to meet and combat in 
every attempt that has been made to raise its standard and to 
extend its service. 

Why was the land grant college act, known as the Morrill 
Act, of such far-reaching importance to the United States? In 
reply, let me call your attention to the words of Dexter 8. 
Kimball, dean of the Cornell College of Engineering: 


Our civilization differs from those that have gone before, and from 
some that exist even to-day, only in one important particular. Our 
philosophy and our religions are built up for the most part of beliefs 
inherited from dur forefathers, but our power to produce the neces- 
sities of life, to feed, clothe, and house the multitude, stands out as a 
thing apart and unlike anything that has yet appeared on earth so far 
as we have record. This power has come to us through the use of 
what we are pleased to call the “ scientific method,” by which we aim 
finally to replace the words “I think” with the words “I know” in 
all our mundane activities. 


This new scientific method that was to usher in a new era of 
science, agriculture, and industry required the utilization of 
another great potential power—technically trained men. There 
was not an engineering school in the United States until our 
Military Academy was founded in 1802. It was over 30 years 
before a nonmilitary engineering school was established. There 
were less than 300 graduates from engineering schools, exclusive 
of West Point, when the Morrill Act was signed in 1862. As a 
result of this timely legislation, 64 technical colleges were estab- 
lished, 1 in each State and Territory, in 50 of which instruc- 
tion in engineering was given. Had it not been for the impetus 
given to the technical training of engineers by our State colleges, 
the development of our great and varied natural resources would 
have been delayed for half a century. 

There are parts of this country, abundantly endowed with 
natural resources, where the lack of educational advantages has 
pauperized what should have been a land of plenty. Generations 
of boys and girls who have been the innocent victims of these 
conditions have had their mental and spiritual lives staryed and 
stunted. The real loss to the Nation, therefore, is not alone 
one of material wealth. The real tragedy is in the useless 
sacrifice of a social and spiritual force, the potential possibilities 
of which the Nation has no moral or political right to stunt or 
repress, and one which it can ill afford to lose. 

If Congress had had the vision to establish a department of 
education when it was first suggested by patriotic and far-seeing 
men and women, educational opportunities would have been, ere 
this, more nearly equalized and much of the neglected and un- 
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utilized latent power would have been made available to the 
several States and to the country at large. Tragic and suicidal 
as our policy may have been in the past in this respect, to 
neglect now to establish a clearing house of educational data, as 
we enter upon the greatest period of world-wide competition in 
trade and commerce in history, would be even more short- 
sighted and deplorable. It would indicate a lack of discernment, 
for which it seems to me, the great mass of our people is not 
and should not be held responsible. 

Pasteur, whose remarkable discoveries saved France a sum 
estimated in excess of the indemnity paid to Germany at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war, said: 

In our century science is the soul of the prosperity of nations and 
the living source of all progress. Undoubtedly the tiring daily discus- 
sions of politics seem to be our guide—empty appearances. What really 
leads us forward is a few scientific discoveries and their application. 


The educational requirements of our country are multiplied 
each year as science opens new fields of endeavor. Never in 
our history has there been a greater need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize the importance of public education, the 
problems confronting it, and to supply a service which it alone 
can render, that will make public education more effective. Our 
Presidents in their messages have stressed the necessity for a 
Federal department of education, patriotic organizations having 
an aggregate membership of almost a quarter of the population 
of the United States haye petitioned for it, yet in spite of this 
urgent, insistent country-wide demand for such a department 
the Representatives in Congress, a majority of whom have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of legislation to create it, have 
never had an opportunity tọ vote for the bill. 

Much foreign opposition to this legislation has developed and 
through political channels it has thus far been highly effective 
in preventing consideration of the bill. 

This is not strange, in view of recent disclosures showing the 
active opposition of certain European governments to our natu- 
ralization laws and our Americanization program. It is a 
startling revelation to find forelgn governments, supposedly 
friendly, establishing here in America social, political, fraternal, 
and educational agencies, the chief and avowed object of which 
is to thwart our efforts at Americanization. Peaceful measures 
failing to achieve their purpose they have resorted to violence 
and other methods of intimidation. American citizenship ob- 
tained by naturalization is neither recognized nor respected by 
these governments; insult and indignity has been the lot of these 
who have sought protection under it while traveling in the land 
of their birth. k 

Our public-school system thus far has been the most effective 
means of instructing the youth of the Nation in the principles 
of republican government and in creating in their hearts a feel- 
ing of devotion to country. This very fact has made our public- 
school system or any agency likely to increase its efliciency the 
chief target of attack by those countries that demand allegiance 
from naturalized American citizens. Therefore, any proposed 
legislation that aims to equalize educational opportunities, 
seeks to bring about a higher average level of education in the 
United States, or endeavors to stimulate loyal devotion to coun- 
try is challenged and bitterly opposed by certain foreign organi- 
zations, Were it not for this opposition, directed and inspired 
from without and conducted from within the United States, we 
could speak of Americanization in the past tense and feel that 
the problem was well on its way to successful solution, As it is, 
however, it is neither wise nor courageous statesmanship to 
remain passive in the face of aggressive opposition directed at 
the very foundation of sound Americanism. 

Manifestly our indifference to this foreign challenge or what 
appears to some to be an abject surrender to it is not very 
reassuring to our naturalized citizens who desire to remain 
steadfast in their allegiance to the United States. 

Continued threats of political reprisal by those opposed to 
legislation for a department of education may temporarily 
retard congressional action on the measure, but the steadily 
rising tide of public opinion in favor of this service to the 
cause of public education will eventually secure favorable legis- 
lative action. 

In the face of these disclosures it is not a sufficient answer 
by those who are opposed to any effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to promote public education to question the 
motive and the patriotism of those who aim to make public 
education more effective by extending its benefits to all, even 
to the humblest boy and girl in the remotest part of the land. 
And at this point, Mr. Speaker, may I insert a list of the 
national organizations that have gone on record in favor of a 
Federal department of education: 

National Education Association, 200,000 members. 

American Federation of Teachers, 10,000 members. 

American Federation of Labor, 3,321,526 members. 
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National Committee for a Department of Education, 100 members, 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1,184,714 members. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs, over 2,000,000 members. 

National League of Women Voters, 44 State organizations, 1 district 
Organization, 1 Territorial organization. 

Supreme Council, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, 300,000 members. 

International Council of Religious Education. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 600,000 members. 

American Association of University Women, 33,513 members, 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
55,000 members. 

General Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, 2,000,000 members. 

National Women's Trade Union League. 

National Board of the Young Women's Christian 
600,000 members. 

National Federation of Musie Clubs. 

American Library Association, 10,056 members. 

American Vocational Association, 3,000 members. 

Woman's Relief Corps, 222,000 members. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

National Kindergarten Association, 3,000 members. 

American Home Economics Association, 9,000 members. 

American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, 
members. 

American Nurses’ Association, 75,000 members. 

Osteopathic Women's National Association, 1,000 members. 

National Council, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
242,000 members. 

Service Star Legion (Inc.). 

Educational Press Association of America, 55 members, 

Woman's Missionary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
330,000 members. 

Women's Homeopathic Medica) Fraternity. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

This list of organizations represents a total of some 29,000,000 people 
who have, through their official representatives, given their support 
and indorsement to the movement looking toward the creation of a 
department of education in the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States. 


It is of the utmost importance that any and all information 
heipful to the cause of education should be accessible to every 
educational agency in every part of the country. It is not 
sufficient to our national needs that the latest educational data 
and scientific facts should be available only to those who have 
aecess to highly endowed universities, or in the case of those 
who must turn to a less expensive and exclusive sofirce for 
such information to have it bestowed as a dole by some private 
foundation. 

What part is education going to play in our future develop- 
ment as a Nation? The experience of other countries may not 
be amiss in answering those who challenge the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to manifest any interest in public education. 
Great Britain in 1870 did one-quarter of the world’s business. 
She had the ships, the seaboard, and the markets of the world. 
Was she secure in her industrial and commercial supremacy? 
In just one generation she found herself third in the race and 
her chief rival, Germany, first. Germany increased her foreign 
trade in five years over Great Britain by $170,000,000. England 
now admits that she was outdistanced in the industrial and 
commercial race by Germany and by the United States because 
she neglected the technical education of her people and in so 
doing failed to train her industrial army. 

The recent trip of the steamship Bremen, the spectacular 
arrival of the Graf Zeppelin, the leviathan of the air, and its 
circumnavigation of the earth are illustrations of the rebound 
of a nation so recently in a state of industrial and financial col- 
lapse when it can turn to educated, vocationally trained workers 
and scientific leaders for rehabilitation. 

While much of our prosperity since 1862 has come from open- 
ing our western lands to cultivation, developing our mines, con- 
structing railroads, building large cities, expanding our indus- 
tries, it required not only pioneer settlers to do this, but also 
technically trained men. As we all know, much of-this program 
has been completed. This being true, our large production in 
agriculture and industry calls for foreign markets if we would 
continue to prosper as an agricultural and industrial nation. 
Hereafter, we must meet our chief competitors, not as hereto- 
fore, largely in our own “ protected market,” but in the markets 
of the world. How shall we gain and maintain our supremacy 
in these markets? 

The country that suffered the greatest loss in trade prior to 
the war because of her indifference and lack of vision with ref- 
erence to the importance of education, now frankly asserts that 
the nation that most carefully trains its industrial army will by 
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s0 doing gain and maintain its manufacturing and commercial 
position. 

Great Britain, France, Japan, and Germany are fully aware 
of the transcendent importance of public education and techni- 
cal training in meeting competition in the markets of the world. 
Justice, therefore, to our agricultural and our industrial States, 
which will prosper only in so far as they successfully meet this 
competition, requires that the Federal Government shall make 
available to our schools any and all information that will make 
more effective the instruction of our youth in every useful and 
practical field of endeavor. 

Fairness to the taxpayer requires such a service to make his 
dollar contribute its full part to education. Every parent has a 
right to expect his child to have the benefit of the best teaching 
methods and the most effective facilities in preparing his child 
for its life work. 

It does not require a prophet to foresee that young men and 
women of each generation will be confronted with world-wide 
social and economic problems, the correct solution of which may 
prove quite as important to the nation as it will to them. There- 
fore, every child of this generation has the right to benefit by 
every new fact and every reasonable resource that will prepare 
him to meet effectively the problems of a new and complex 
civilization. 

The bill which I have introduced provides, among other 
things, for research in the ever-expanding field of education. 
Why? Because research in the educational field is just as im- 
portant, if not more so, than it is in the domain of business, 
agriculture, and industry, The discovery of a fact that will 
prepare a boy or a girl for success, measured in terms of useful- 
ness to society, is more important by far than the discovery of 
a fact that will improve livestock, and I do not wish to minimize 
or belittle the importance of the latter. > 

It is quite as important fo the taxpayer to receive accurate 
information with reference to heat, light, ventilation, sanitation, 
architectural designs, materials, and equipment for a school as 
it is to obtain reliable facts with reference to the construction 
of a cow stable or a hen house. I am in favor of the Agricul- 
tural. Department with its research facilities, but I feel that 
research in the field of education is equally, if not more, im- 
portant. The progress of education is a condition precedent to 
success in agriculture, and in all the arts and sciences. The 
taxpayers of the country have an investment in public school 
buildings and school equipment estimated at $4,676,603,539. 
Recent inquiry as to the annual expenditure in the United 
States for school buildings and sites alone amounts to over 
$400.000.000. The people of the United States through State 
and local taxation spend for public education the sum of 
$2,500,000,000 annually. Even so, the opportunity for the exer- 
cise of wisdom and economy on the one hand, or reckless’extray- 
agance on the other, in the expenditure of these sums should 
challenge the serious attention of the best business minds in the 
country. Is there anywhere in this country a central clearing 
house to which the 100,000 school boards can turn for accurate 
information touching school construction and equipment? The 
saving of 2 per cent of this vast sum of $400,000,000 would 
relieve the taxpayers to the extent of $8,000,000. Every trained 
business man knows that such a service could place before the 
public facts that would saye far more than $8,000,000 in such a 
building program. This is only one of the innumerable ways in 
which such a department would effect large savings. ; 

Without unduly stressing the importance of research over 
the many other services the Federal Government could render 
to the pupils, the teachers, the parents, and the taxpayers of 
this country, let me ask what it would mean if such a service 
could do for them in education what research has done for 
almost every successful enterprise in the United States and 
throughout the world. Within the period of a year research 
saved one company alone $500,000,000. The public-school system 
of this country has an invested capital so large, material with 
such potential power, viz, 30,000,000 school children, with. so 
many employees, with a responsibility so great, that it can 
not hope to achieve its best results without a coordinating, 
unifying clearing house to collect and disseminate facts relat- 
ing to every phase of its activity. This great reservoir of 
information would be available to every school, college, and 
university, both public and private. Every institution would 
be entirely free to accept or to reject the investigation of any 
subject by the Government as an aid to its work, each accord- 
ing to its own decision as to the merits. 

Much has been said by those opposed to such a service, that 
it might investigate educational systems in foreign countries; 
that imported educational facts might prove dangerous. In- 
vestigation of foreign educational systems, practices, and phi- 


losophy is not a source of danger; the real danger is far more’ 


likely to be our failure to have authentic information as to 
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the aim and purpose of the educational systems of other coun- 
tries. Complete and reliable world-wide information is just 
as essential in the field of education as it is in the domain of 
science and business, 

Fairness requires that we should acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to other countries for the noteworthy contributions they 
have made to our educational progress. : 

Mr. Speaker, I would not for the world minimize the bene- 
fits which our Nation has derived from foreign educational and 
humanitarian practices, to a few of which I respectfully refer. 

The American high school, first established in Boston in 1821, 
was an adaptation of English antecedents.: It was the idea of 
the German-Swiss, Pestalozzi, who laid the foundation of our 
modern, secular, elementary school. The kindergarten, an in- 
stitution that has profoundly influenced the educational meth- 
ods of every enlightened country in the world, was an idea for 
which we are indebted to Froebel, a German. The first kinder- 
garten in America was established in Wisconsin. We are 
indebted to the Swedes and the Finns for the manual-arts high 
school and the manual-training activities. The leading nations 
of Europe had been engaged in the development of systems of 
vocational education for more than 50 years before its impor- 
tance was generally recognized in this country. 

Finally a presidential commission reported in 1914 that— 


There were in this country 25,000,000 workers, 18 years of age or over, 
engaged in farming, mining, mechanical pursults, and trade and indus- 
try not 10 per cent of whom had had any vocational training for 
their work. 


The commission estimated that if vocational education were to 
increase their earning power only 25 cents a day it would 
mean $6,250,000 a day and $1,875,000,000 a year added wages 
for tte Nation. Based upon the investigation and the com- 
mission’s recommendation, Congress enacted in 1917 the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Act. Research, whether conducted here or 
abroad to ascertain real facts, whether they relate to educa- 
tion, agriculture, industry, or the relief of suffering humanity, 
is none the less valuable. 

It was not until 1810 that the real foundation of the education 
of the deaf in the United States was begun. Yet schools for the 
deaf had been established many years prior to this time in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, and Holland. 
The first school for the blind was established in France in 
1784. Schools for the blind were well organized throughout 
Europe before America gave serious consideration to the ques- 
tion. 

The first school in the world for the education of crippled 
children was established in 1832 in the city of Munich, Bavaria. 
It was not until 1890 that the United States fully appreciated 
the importance of this humanitarian and constructive work, 
While it would be highly pleasing to many of us if we could 
claim America as the birthplace of these fine, humanitarian, 
and educational ideas, nevertheless we must admit their value 
to our Nation and to humanity even though they had their 
origin outside our own country. 

Opposition to a Federal department of education for the 
alleged reason that foreign ideas in conflict with our form and 
philosophy of government might be imported and then dis- 
seminated through such an agency is too far-fetched to ring 
true. Surely, if those who advocate a Federal department of 
education were to make the same assertion with reference to a 
system of education national in scope but private in character, 
those who maintain the system would deeply resent and vigor- 
ously deny the charge. The same holds true with reference to 
the alleged danger of standardization and centralization. - 

Such a challenge unsupported by evidence will neyer halt the 
onward march of education, whether it be private or publie in 
character, We know that our obligation to civilization will 
not be discharged by maintaining a stationary place in the 
field of education at a time when the world is advancing in 
every field of scientific endeayor. The position to which the 
United States has advanced throughout the world in the fields 
of commerce, industry, and science can be maintained only by 
constantly striving to raise the level of education. This re- 
quires that accurate information touching every phase of edu- 
cation at home and abroad should be secured, if possible, and 
made available to the States and local communities, to be used 
only if local interest so determines. 

Take from the social, civic, and industrial life the benefits 
derived from the public schools, the land-grant colleges, and 
the trained leadership supplied by these institutions in the field 
of natural science, economics, and general research work, and 
more than half of our national wealth would disappear. 

We may well reflect on the importance of the words of Presi- 
dent Hoover in his inaugural address, delivered March 4, 1929: 
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Although education is primarily a responsibility of the States and 
local communities, and rightly so, yet the Nation as a whole is vitally 
concerned in its deyelopment everywhere to the highest standards and 
to complete universality. Self-government can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate. Our objective is not simply to overcome literacy. 
The Nation has marched far beyond that. The more complex the 
problems of the Nation becomes, the greater is the need for more and 
more advanced instruction. Moreover, as our numbers increase and as 
our life expands with science and invention, we must discover more 
and more leaders for every walk of life. We can not hope to succeed 
in directing this increasingly complex civilization unless we can draw all 
the talent of leadership from the whole people. 

One civilization after another has been wrecked upon the attempt to 
secure sufficient leadership from a single group or class. If we would 
prevent the growth of class distinctions and would constantly refresh 
our leadership with the ideals of our people, we must draw constantly 
from the general mass. The full opportunity for every boy and girl to 
rise through the selective processes of education can alone secure to us 
this leadership. 


The very aim and purpose of education, so clearly and force- 
fully expressed by President Hoover, can never be fully achieved 
unless future generations can have the full benefit of all contri- 
butions made to our educational practices, methods, and adminis- 
tration by leaders trained in every walk of life. The viewpoint 
from each group should become the common property through a 
common clearing house of information, 

Ira C. Baker, professor of civil engineering, University of 
Illinois, has stressed the importance of free education as a 
factor in the prosperity of our country: 

One of the main reasons why the United States has been so prosperous 
in the past is that education has been free, and consequently the higher 
ranks have been continually recruited from the lower. The way should 
be open that the humblest may rise from the lowest to the very highest 
rank. Education should not be bestowed as a charity, nor as a means 
for helping the recipient to earn a livelihood, but because the proper 
education of the people is the only basis for social security, economic 
prosperity, and the highest national development. 


Education is not free when the latest educational data to 
which the Government has access is not obtained and made 
available to every teacher and every school board throughout 
the United States. There can be no equality of educational 
opportunity unless the Federal Government meets this responsi- 
bility, which it alone can and should meet. 

The future prosperity of our vast population, the perpetuity 
of our form of government, our national character, and our place 
among the nations of the earth will be determined by the broad 
vision with which our schools, colleges, and universities impart 
to each generation a thorough education, a sympathetic under- 
standing of our social and political institutions, and the spirit 
and ideals of our national life. [Applause.] 

DIVERSION OF WATER AT CHICAGO 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object to 
this request, but I give notice now that if the chairman in 
charge of the bill does not object I will object to any future 
requests. I do not object to this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I refer to the subject that 
was discussed before the House yesterday, the Chicago diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan. I do not care to take the time 
of the House now because I know you want to get to your other 
work. I refer you to a speech I made in the House on May 
27, 1926, on the diversion of water at Chicago, page 10221 of 
the Recorp of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and also 
to a speech that I made in the House on, January 13, 1927, page 
1614 of the Recorp of the Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 
This was a speech I delivered before a protest meeting of the 


Great Lakes Harbor Association of the United States and 


Canada at Buffalo, N. Y., November 16, 1926. 

Now. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I simply wish 
to extend my remarks, in accordance with the permission 
granted me, by inserting a letter which I wrote to the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, and the answer 
to the same fronr the attorney general of the State of Wis- 
consin. 

The letters referred to follow: ; 

DECEMBER 6, 1929. 
Hon. Newton T. Baker, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dran Mr. BAKER: I think the representatives of the Great Lakes 

States should take some concerted aetion to protect our interests in 
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the renewal of the Sanitary District's license to divert water from Lake 
Michigan. As you know, the 5-year present permit to withdraw 8,500 
second-feet of water expires the 31st of this month. 

I read in the newspapers that some Senators and Representatives are 
calling at the White House, upon the Secretary of War, and the Chief 
of Engineers, and are making an effort to secure a renewal of the 
present diversion. I feel that we should demand a reduction and at 
the same time the Secretary of War should notify the sanitary district 
authorities that a most substantial cut in the withdrawal of our water 
should be insisted upon at an early date. 

I am taking the liberty of mailing a copy of this letter to some of 
the Senators and Representatives from the Great Lakes section. 

I would be pleased to hear from you at your convenience, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. W. CHALMERS. 
Tun STATH OF WISCONSIN, 
OFFICE oF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 9, 1929. 
Hon. W. W. CHALMERS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: Your letter of December 6, addressed to Mr. Baker, has arrived 
during his absence in California. It will come to his attention upon his 
return, but in the meantime I am taking the liberty of writing you with 
respect to the question discussed in your letter. 

I have recently written to Attorney General Bettman, of Ohio, and 
Attorney General Brucker, of Michigan, with reference to the efforts 
of Chicago to procure a renewal or extension of the present permit. 
The supreme court entered a decree in which it was determined that 
the diversion at Chicago was iliegal and that it should be ended as 
speedily as possible, without undue hazard to the health of the people 
of Chicago. The case was referred back to Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, 
as special master, to determine (1) what works should be constructed 
to provide for the disposition of the sewage of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago by means other than lake diversion; (2) what period of time 
would be required for the completion of such structures; (3) after the 
completion of such structures required for the treatment of all of the 
sewage, what diversion, if any, would be required to maintain navigation 
on the Chicago River as part of the port of Chicago (not through navi- 
gation to the Mississippi, which has never been authorized) ; (4) what 
reduction in the diversion can be made immediately or at the date 
entering the decree, and from time to time thereafter during the con- 
struction of the structures involved in the sewage-disposal program. 

It is thus obvious that the Supreme Court contemplated the entry of 
a decree which should provide for such immediate reduction as should 
be found to be practicable upon the evidence submitted on the rerefer- 
ence, for such further progressive reduction as should be found practi- 
cable from time to time as additional sewage-disposal works came into 
operation during the course of the completion of the program, and upon 
completion of the program for the termination of all diversion beyond 
the amount, if any, which should be found necessary to maintain navi- 
gation on the Chicago River as part of the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
system. 

Jt is obvious that if the Secretary of War were to issue a new permit 
defining the immediate reduction which would be practicable and pos- 
sible defining further progressive reductions during the construction of 
the sewage-disposal program, one of two difficulties would be thrust into 
the Lakes level litigation. First, it might necessitate the litigation of 
the validity of this subsequent action by the Secretary of War; second, 
if no question of the validity of such subsequent action by the Secre- 
tary of War so far as affecting the terms of the decree to be entered 
by the Supreme Court should be considered to be Involved, the Supreme 
Court would be embarrassed by the fact that the Secretary of War had 
undertaken to determine and adjudicate the very issue which the 
Supreme Court will be called upon to determine upon the filing of the 
report of the special master on rereference. Such action by the Secre- 
tary of War involves the assumption by him of the right to determine 
the very issues which the Supreme Court has before it for adjudication, 

For the foregoing reasons I feel that we should not ask the Secretary 
of War to issue any kind of a permit, but should take the position that 
he has no power to issue a permit, and that any permit in form which 
he might issue would be void and ineffective. If, notwithstanding that 
objection, the Secretary of War should be determined to act, I feel that 
our position should be successively as follows: 

First. That if the Secretary were determined to act notwithstanding 
such objection, he should merely extend the present permit until the 
decision is made by the Supreme Court subject to all orders which may 
be made by that court in the interim or on the entry of the final decree. 

Second. If the Secretary were to refuse to follow that position and 
be determined to assume greater jurisdiction in the controversy, not- 
withstanding the assumption of jurisdiction by the Supreme Court, then 
I think we should press for an order requiring the largest possible 
immediate reduction in the diversion and the largest possible pro- 
gressive reductions with the speediest possible termination of the 
diversion, 

I noted in the Chicago newspapers they suggest that the Secretary 
of War was indicating a probable reduction of 1,000 second-feet. This 
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is wholly unsatisfactory, as I think the evidence conclusively shows 
that 2,000 second-feet reduction may be had immediately with liberal 
consideration for Chicago. Moreover, the form of the present permit 
is erroneous in principle in that it fixes no definite limit of the diver- 
sion, but merely limits one factor while permitting Chicago to extend 
the other factor as much as it wishes, the only limitation being its 
voluntary moderation, which is illusory, or its unwillingness to pump 
water. 
Very truly yours, 
R. T. JACKSON. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6564) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6564, the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue reading the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL EXPENSES 

For expenses of special investigations pertaining to the Bureau of 
Pensions, including traveling expenses of persons detailed from that 
bureau for such purpose, purchase of supplies dnd equipment for field 
use, copies of records and documents, and reimbursements of cooper- 
ating governmental agencies for expenses necessarily incurred in con- 
nection with such inyestigations; also including not to exceed $1,500 
for necessary traveling and other expenses of the commissione: or 
employees of the bureau assigned, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to official duty in connection with the annual conventions 
of organized war veterans or meetings of medical organizations, $150,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Yesterday, in the consideration of the Indian Bureau 
portion of the bill, an amendment was offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Jomxsox] with reference to the Concho 
school. In connection with that, I asked the gentleman a ques- 
tion, and a colloquy resulted. There are several questions and 
replies. Reading the Recor, and on consultation with the 
manuscript, I find that under leave to revise and extena the 
gentleman has materially altered and added to his replies to 
my questions as well as in other portions of the colloquy. The 
result is that some statements are made that I appear to have 
assented to to which I would not have assented if made iu my 
presence. 

Of course, there is a parliamentary way to have the RECORD 
corrected. I do not care enough about it to follow that pro- 
cedure. I want the statement in the Recorp that the statements 
that appear to have been made at that time I did not assent to 
because they were not made at that time. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Examinations and inspection of projects: For examination of ac- 
counts and inspection of the works of various projects and divisions 
of projects operated and maintained by irrigation districts or water 
users’ associations, and bookkeeping, accounting, clerical, legal, and 
other expenses incurred in accordance with contract provisions for the 
repayment of such expenses by the districts or associations, the unex- 
pended balances of the appropriations for this purpose for the fiscal 
years 1929 and 1930 are continued available for the same purpose for 
the fiscal year 1931. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

For the purpose of calling it to the attention of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, I would like to turn back for a moment to 
page 61, where we find various items of appropriation for 
Indians in the State of Washington. 

I have no desire to ask that the committee return to that 
page for the purpose of considering an amendment. I desire 
to thank the chairman of the subcommittee and the members 
for the increased appropriations for the Quinaielt Indians, 
which include sums for construction of equipment for water 
supply and for the installation of electric-light plant at the 
Indian village of Taholah. It has taken some time to get this 
matter in shape, and the money, although appropriated by Con- 
gress, comes from the tribal funds of these Indians, and the 
appropriation is reimbursable. 

This tribe has a considerable sum of money in the fund now 
held by the Government to be expended for the Indians when 
needed, But that tribal fund is subject to all of the rules and 
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regulations of the Budget system. To me that fs the least bit 
strange. Indian money—their money—becomes part and parcel 
of Uncle Sam’s total, and it is quite a task to get it, or any part 
of it, out for actual and necessary use. 

An effort was made to provide about $3,000 additional for 
improying the streets of the village by providing a surface 
something like macadam. Taholah is a wet country, and the 
streets are almost impassable at times. It was thought that 
at the time the water mains are laid, it would be well to pro- 
vide for the improvement of the surface of the streets, fixing 
them so that wagons and automobiles could go over them. The 
agent in charge was not able for want of time to make sufficient 
showing for the item to be included last summer in the Budget, 
and I have not been able to get the necessary statements in 
order to make the necessary showing before the committee, 
For that reason I have not particularly pressed the matter; 
but I hope that I will soon have sufficient information to show 
that it will be an economy to put rock on the roads and fill up 
the mudholes at the time the water mains are laid. We have 
asked for $3,000, but I am inclined to think that probably 
$2,000 will be all that will now be needed, and I am making 
this statement now so that the chairman and the members of 
the subcommittee may be informed. Before the bill is enacted 
into law I hope it will be shown that economy in the handling 
of the Indians’ own money will warrant doing the two jobs at 
the same time at the additional cost of $2,000 or $3,000. 

While I have the floor I want to thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] for 
his splendid statement the other day with regard to Indians 
generally. I know that all Members, and citizens, too, who live 
in western communities where there are numerous Indian 
tribes who have not had exactly the best of it all the time 
are greatly appreciative of the fact that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is showing such a keen insight into 
their necessities, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Milk River project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, Chi- 
nook division, $8,000; continuation of construction, $23,000; in all, 
$31,000. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would greatly appreciate a statement from the chair- 
man as to why the Glasgow and Malta divisions of the Miik 
River project are not provided for in this bill as to operation and 
maintenance? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the situation as to the Glas- 
gow and Malta River, Milk River purchase is this: An under- 
standing was arrived at a few years ago between the Reclama- 
tion Service and these divisions under which these divisions 
were each year themselves to advance and provide an increased 
amount for operation and maintenance. If I remember, the 
first year it was a third, and so on up, until the fiscal year 
ending 1931, they were to take care of 100 per cent, and that is 
the reason why the bureau did not ask for any money. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And that is an agreement to which the peo- 
ple of the project assented? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr, LEAVITT. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Vale project, Oregon: For operation and maintenance, $15,000; for 
continuation of construction, $530,000; in all, $545,000. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman in regard to the reappro- 
priation of unexpended balances and unexpended appropria- 
tions. I notice that, for instance, this Baker project, I think 
this is the third or fourth réappropriation made and nothing 
done on the work. Will the gentleman explain? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the reason for all of these 
reappropriations is-that conditions have come up which hindered 
progress being made as rapidly as expected. 

In the Baker project other elements entered into it, but the 
thing has finally worked out, and the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation states that they expect to go ahead with certain con- 
struction work, They have made that assurance to us for 1931. 

In that particular case the owner of the land that is to be 
used for the reservoir site is holding it at a price which the 
Reclamation Service considered prohibitive, and they have been 
hoping that they would get together on the price. At the price 
at which he is holding it there will be no construction. When- 
ever a reasonable price is available they are ready to go ahead 
and do the work. With this reappropriation and a reasonable 
price they would go to work with the construction as soon as 
the weather permits. Without such reasonable price they will 
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not proceed. That is the nature of the obstacles that require 
the reappropriation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I noticed the reappropriation each year 
and yet there was no work started. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The reason we resort to reappropriations 
of unexpended balances in the appropriation bill is that if a 
million dollars is appropriated for a certain project and not 
expended and if instead of reappropriating for the next year 
we appropriated again a million dollars and so on it would look 
like a vast amount of money was being expended, whereas as a 
matter of fact none was expended. But by reappropriating the 
unexpended balance the statement of appropriations gives a 
true picture. 

Mr. McFADDEN. None of these funds are diverted to any 
other project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They could not be. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words.” I am doing this for the purpose of drawing to the 
attention of the House the needs of the Walker River Indian 
Reservation. I have tried a long time to have a first-aid room 
and equipment installed at the Walker River Reservation, 
and if possible a hospital for the care of these Indians. Under 
the provisions of this bill the Walker River Reservation is to 
obtain $40,000 for a hospital and a first-aid room that is neces- 
sary will be installed at that place. I am very happy that 
this item is included. 

The amount of money for an industrial school at Carson City, 
$50,000, is following along the right line. In my talks with the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs I found his purpose is 
to bring about a divorcement, you might say, of the younger 
Indians from the Federal Government, as soon as possible, and 
this can be brought about only by training them to use their 
hands and brains along the lines of industry. I am very happy 
indeed that the bill to-day contains an item of $50,000 for an 
industrial school at Carson City for this purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, second division: For commencement 
of construction, $300,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall 
be available for construction work until a contract or contracts shall 
be made with an irrigation district or districts embracing said division, 
which, in addition to other conditions required by law, shall require 
payment of construction costs within a period not exceeding 20 years 
from the date water shall be available for delivery, as to lands now 
under production, tributary to canals and laterals already constructed, 
and for the irrigation of which a supplementary water supply is to be 
furnished, 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Michigan 
a question. When we authorized the first division of this 
project the word “ association” was used. In the second divi- 
sion I notice it is limited to “district or districts.” I am not 
unmindful of the fact that in the act, commonly designated as 
the adjustment act, passed in 1926, I believe, we used the word 
“districts.” Are we to be limited from now on to dealing with 
“districts”? The association that was formed under the first 
division of this project has been very successful. It has proven 
to be a very fine way of handling the matter. The Government 
is fully protected. The water rights are pledged as security, 
and work is going on splendidly. I notice the elimination of 
these words here. Is there any particular reason for it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman first ad- 
vise me as to how collections are made from that association? 
Is there an account with each water user or one with the asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. COLTON. One with the association by the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am probably not fully advised as to the 
differences that would result from the use of one term or the 
other. This language was drawn up by the Reclamation Service 
at the request of the committee, and they have used that lan- 
guage. What technicalities might be involved I am not prepared 
to say. 

Mr. COLTON. So far as this particular project is concerned, 
I think it will not make very much difference, but I wondered if 
there is any reason that the word “association” should be 
eliminated. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I remember that when the first division 
was under consideration, and I think that at that time we 
did propose to use the word “ district,” and an appeal was made 
by the gentleman from Utah, I think, or some one else, that we 
should use the word “ association,” the Reclamation Service at 
that time advised vs that that would be satisfactory. But in 
this case they have suggested this language upon our request for 
a provision of this kind. 
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Mr. COLTON. I am very glad to know that there is no par- 
ticular objection to the word “association.” In this case there 
may be no objection, but there are cases, peculiar, perhaps, to the 
State of Utah, where the “ association ” makes it much easier te 
handle the project than a district. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words and ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes out of order, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I rise to call attention to the fact that the great 
“Bambino,” Babe“ Ruth, “Sultan of Swat,“ and his asso- 
ciates, are now duck hunting down in my home town. The 
following appears in the press dispatches: 


BAMBINO IN SOUTHLAND ON DUCK-HUNTING TRIP 


New Bern, N. C., December 7.—Babe Ruth, Sultan of Swat,“ and 
Frank Stevens, a New York friend, to-day were in this section for their 
third duck hunt of the year, 

Ruth and Stevens have established camp at Camp Bryan, near here, 
and from there they expect to make daily excursions for the next week 
into the marshes of the vicinity in quest of duck. 

Numerous special hunts for the home-run king have been arranged by 
George A. Nicoll, assistant State game warden, and other friends. 


This is a great hunting section, and a great many people 
are taking advantage of it. I invite the membership of this 
House to come down and hunt ducks and enjoy the hospitality 
of my district and my section of the country, particularly of 
my home town, New Bern, N. C. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ze is withdrawn, the invitation accepted, and the Clerk will 
rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Secondary projects: For cooperative and general investigations, 
$75,000. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McFappzn: Page 80, line 10, strike out 
lines 10 and 11. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is a provision con- 
tinuing appropriations for investigations. In the last session of 
Congress I called the attention of the committee to the subject 
of continuing investigations with an idea of taking on addi- 
tional reclamation projects. This amendment is offered in line 
with my expressed thought at the time that under present ex- 
isting conditions I do not believe we should continue appropria- 
tions for investigations on the part of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to dig up new projects. There has been no opposition to a 
continuance and completion of the present projects, but I be- 
lieve there is a general feeling throughout the country that this 
department should not continue to investigate for the purpose 
of carrying on the development of additional irrigation projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Let me first say that under our present financial 
condition of the reclamation fund, there can be no large in- 
crease at this time in new projects, as I pointed out in my 
introductory statement. This fund is proposed in order that 
funds may be available for cooperation with State irrigution 
districts, and for them to continue these cooperative investiga- 
tions and examination of irrigation opportunities throughout 
the West. The director has his program of investigations. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] has his 
theory as to the way to protect agriculture. In his idea the 
way to make farmers rich in Pennsylvania is to entirely stop 
irrigation in the West. Whether this item of $75,000 is in or 
is not, there will be the same acreage irrigated in the West this 
year and next year, and probably for the next 20 years. 

If the gentleman wanted to stop the increase of the acreage 
he should move to strike out all of these different construction 
items that we have gone over. . 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 


Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania desire 
to decrease the production in the West so that the proportion 
of voting strength in Pennsylvania might be greater? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows I am not in polities. 

Mr. GARNER. I wanted to know whether the theory of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania should be carried out in this ap- 
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propriation bill so that Pennsylvania should have a greater 
representation in Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, the voting strength in 
Texas seems to be pretty safe. 0 

I hope the House will not interfere lightly with the construc- 
tion work, the groundwork, 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Is it not a fact that a part of 
this fund is used in collecting information concerning water 
flow? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan 
if any of this money is being used for the purpose of preparing 
new projects for development? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Ultimately some new projects may develop 
from the use of some of this money. Studies are being made 
on water supply, and the studies are made by the cooperation 
of the States, and otherwise, and the information thus col- 
lected and piled up might some time result in the construction 
of new projects, I will say frankly to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not this item provide for economic 
studies also? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think that is in another item. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will permit me, I have 
another amendment to offer to strike out any paragraph pro- 
viding for new construction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The effect of the gentleman's pending amend- 
ment would not stop new projects but would cripple the activities 
which are necessary in order to make them successful. 

Mr. McFADDEN. They have great facilities for switching 
around and doing things that Congress does not intend to au- 
thorize them to do, and particularly in putting on new projects. 
I think Congress should check these investigations and studies 
looking to future large expenditures of money out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that this is not a 
Pennsylvania proposition. It is a proposition of national in- 
terest. Of course, Pennsylvania pays its part on this, and does 
it cheerfully. I do not think the voters of Pennsylvania have 
objected to the continuance of any of these present projects. 

Mr. LEAVITT. How much of this does the State of Pennsyl- 
vania pay? This is paid out of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is true; but these appropriations are 
not always reimbursed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate on the amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] ought not to prevail. 
The reasons why it should not prevail have been fairly stated 
by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Cramron]. In addition 
to what the chairman said, may I add that the amount carried, 
$75,000, is in part used for investigational work in connection 
with projects existing to-day touching features calculated to 
make them sounder economically and thus better from the 
standpoint of either the Government or the project. Again, the 
suggestion by the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the investi- 
gation may lead to the adoption of programs for new projects, 
can hardly be correct because the very investigations made 
might lead to the defeat of proposed projects. 

Suppose a Member of the House from some Western State 
should come to Congress with recommendations and petitions 
from local chambers of commerce and groups interested in 
the development of a project with the assurance that it would 
cost only $100 an acre to reclaim a certain tract of land. The 
Reclamation Service not being in position to say whether the 
figures are correct or not, the House and Senate would be with- 
out adequate information as to what the cost would be. If 
investigations were made by responsible authorities of the Goy- 
ernment, it might well appear that the particular project that 
it was thought could be reclaimed at an expense of $100 an acre 
would really cost, perhaps, $200 or more, and the Congress in 
the face of such a showing would not approye the project. In 
my judgment the Congress will gain far more by having official 
information concerning proposed projects that is unbiased than 
by refusing this information and relying alone upon the state- 
ments or estimates that are given by local groups as they 
attempt to put a project across. 


Mr. LEAVITT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenran from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
a moment, I wish to ask unanimous consent that all debate on 


the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto may close 
five minutes after the gentleman from Montana has concluded, 
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and that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam] may 
have those five minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I inquire on what form of motion the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] was speaking? 

The CHAIRMAN. He moved to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Do I understand the gentleman from Mon- 
tana is to speak in opposition to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I wanted it understood that the gentleman 
from Montana is to speak in opposition to the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Idaho. If I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, he must proceed in direct opposition to 
the position taken by the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make this unanimous- 
consent request, that the debate be closed in 10 minutes, with 
the understanding that 5 minutes may be yielded to my col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. Kronau! and 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, as I understood the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], it was that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Krenn] have his five minutes 
first, and I would prefer it that way if he wishes to be 
recognized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, let us have the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Montana desire 
to proceed? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. Mr. Chairman, this is perhaps the best 
opportunity to demagogue I have had before the House during 
this session, and that opportunity would be to take the position 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is an illustration of an attitude of enmity on the part of 
the eastern part of the country toward the development of the 
West. But I am not going to approach this matter from that 
standpoint. I believe there is a great deal of damage done to a 
constructive understanding between the different sections by the 
taking of that position under opportunities of this kind. 

We have here the question of whether or not we are going to 
proceed with the matter of developing the reclamation projects 
in a constructive way, or whether we are going ahead without 
the information that is necessary to such constructive action, 
The House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation in 1926 
reported to this House, this House passed, the Senate passed, 
and it became a law, a measure that requires that before appro- 
priations shall be made for new reclamation projects there shall 
be certain financial and economic studies made under the instru- 
mentality of the Reclamation Service, and that that information 
shall be presented to the Congress. We thus voluntarily brought 
about a restriction on the building of new reclamation projects 
in the western country. All this item does is to make that 
restriction effective by providing that the Reclamation Service 
shall have the funds necessary to carry it into effect. 

That is all there is to this appropriation. There is, in addi- 
tion to that, this further fact: That there are throughout the 
western country irrigation projects already in existence upon 
which certain studies are required to determine the proper steps 
to make their success more certain. There is provision in this 
item for the making of that kind of studies by those best fitted 
through experience and training to make them. 

The only thing that could possibly result from striking this 
item out of the bill, since all of the other really large items 
leading up to it have already been favorably acted upon in the 
committee, would be to stop such studies and such constructive 
work, and allow things to go forward without adequate infor- 
mation. Let us therefore fully understand what it is pro- 
posed to do. We agree in the western country that it is pos- 
sible to bring too much land into cultivation in the United 
States, but it is not in the western country on the present 
reclamation projects that that is a probability. It has often 
been shown in the House that what we produce on those proj- 
ects are not the things which come into destructive competition 
with the products of the rest of the country. On the other hand, 
if these reclamation projects were not in existence, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land now producing crops of which 
we have a shortage, like sugar and products of that kind, would 
be turned to the production of a further surplus of wheat and 
similar things, out of the surplus of which there grow many 
of the difficulties of agriculture under present existing condi- 
tions. Let us think at least once or twice before we take such, 
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a step as is being proposed here. Let us not take out of the 
bill the one thing that puts the brakes on the bringing in of 
unsuitable areas. Let us have these studies made in advance. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KEeETCHAM] moves to strike out the last two words and is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I think we all understand, without extended explana- 
tion on the one hand or any dodging of the issue on the other, 
exactly what we are facing at this point in the pending bill 
These are very fine gentlemen who come from the western sec- 
tion of the country and their appeals are almost irresistible. In 
attempting to do so there is nothing of the personal element, and 
I certainly disclaim any intention of saying anything that might 
approach the demagogic, but I do just want to lay this thought 
upon your mind: If you have taken the record of any representa- 
tive farm organization in the last two or three years, where 
that organization covers the entire country, and noted its recom- 
mendations, I am sure you have found that one of the important 
recommendations made is that no reclamation projects be under- 
taken until at least agriculture has a chance to catch up. Of 
course, the argument is made that this activity of the bureau 
does not comprehend the bringing of any new lands into cultiva- 
tion, but so many times we have found it to be true that after 
an investigation has been made, the report published, and the 
department itself comes before the committee and makes a 
recommendation that these projects be entered upon, then the 
work is begun. In a way the House of Representatives regards 
the proposition as started when a favorable report is made by 
the bureau, The best thing to do, in my judgment, is to face a 
situation before a bureau report really confronts us, and the 
time to do that is now. 

I am not so particular whether the particular amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania with reference to 
the $75,000 item be adopted and the item stricken out, but I 
certainiy am very insistent that the following item, which has 
to do with new investigations, be stricken out or at least if it is 
voted by the committee, and the House follows the recom- 
mendations of the committee, that we do it with a full under- 
standing of exactly what it means. 

In response to the argument of the gentleman from Montana 
that the products raised in the western country do not dis- 
place those that are produced in other sections of the country, 
I do not need to go out of this building to indicate to him that 
his statement will not stand up. I go down and pick up the 
menu in the House Restaurant, and I find in certain seasons of 
the year Idaho potatoes. They are splendid potatoes, but not 
comparable at all with the potatoes raised in Michigan or the 
potatoes raised in Maine and other States, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not my colleague know that they are 
actually Michigan potatoes that are sold under that alibi? 

Mr. KETCHAM. By the taste, I wonld think so, but at any 
rate 

Mr. LEAVITT. How can thé gentleman say that “if they 
do not compare”? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry I can not yield. I knew I 
would get a rise out of the gentleman from Montana on that 
proposition. 

I may say to the gentleman that his statement. is absolutely 
indefensible and the gentleman must realize that if he gives 
it a moment's consideration. 

Mr. LEAVITT. What about sugar? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Wheat being brought into cultivation in these irrigated dis- 
tricts displaces the wheat produced in the other sections of the 
country, and I am sure we all know, as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture stated, that 15,000,000 acres of developed farm lands 
east of the Mississippi River are not now in a state of cultiva- 
tion, and when this is realized, certainly it would seem as if we 
ought not to further aggravate a bad situation by bringing into 
cultivation more lands under reclamation projects. 

In taking this attitude I do not want to be understood as 
being sectional in my viewpoint. I am trying to look at the 
matter in its larger aspects, We all want to go along together, 
but it seems to me under the general situation of agriculture 
at the present time it is a fair statement to say that we ought 
to put our foot down upon any further extension of reclamation 
projects, particularly those that are new or that are in con- 
templation, for the very reason I stated in the beginning, that 
when the investigations are begun, then some way or other the 
temper of the House of Representatives is to regard the project 
as having been put under way, and we hesitate to stop it. 
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I certainly hope this item will be stricken from the bill. 
[Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

The question was taken; and there were, on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. McF'appen)—ayes 20, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations necessary to determine the economic conditions and 
financial feasibility of new projects and for investigations and other 
activities relating to the reorganization, settlement of lands, and finan- 
cial adjustments of existing projects, including examination of soils, 
classification of land, land-settlement activities, including advertising in 
newspapers and other publications, and obtaining general economic and 
settlement data, $50,000: Provided, That the expenditures from this 
appropriation for any reclamation project shall be considered as supple- 
mentary to the appropriation for that project and shall be accounted for 
and returned to the reclamation fund as other expenditures under the 
reclamation act. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McFappun: Page 80, strike out lines 12 
to 14, inclusive. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the gentleman 
wants to debate the amendment? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Just briefly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 10 minutes, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may have 5 minutes and the committee 5 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
under the subject of land-settlement activities there was any 
information before the committee from the Reclamation Bureau 
or the Department of the Interior that this should not con- 
template a possible investigation of some land-settlement propo- 
sitions in the Southern States? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This provision does not contemplate that 
for this reason. The item before us is an appropriation from 
the reclamation fund. Some appropriations have been made for 
such study as the gentleman from Alabama mentions, but that 
was from the Treasury and not from the reclamation fund. It 
is a separate investigation and has never been appropriated for 
from the reclamation fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill is 
a direct authority to proceed with new undertakings, because it 
says “For investigations necessary to determine the economic 
conditions and financial feasibility of new projects and for in- 
vestigations and other activities,“ and so forth. 

This is directly putting “the nose of the camel” under the 
tent with respect to new irrigation projects, and the provision 
is in here for that very definite purpose. 

The item provides also for obtaining settlement data and 
advertising. If there ever were authority given for new irri- 
gation projects, it is contained in this provision, and I want 
the House to understand what it is voting on when it votes for 
this provision, and I want the country to know that it is the 
intention of Congress, if they vote for this kind of provision, to 
continue the big irrigation programs which ultimately will mean 
the recovery of vast areas of agricultural lands upon which 
large expenditures, running into hundreds of millions of dollars, 
will be made and as a result of which additional surplus prod- 
ucts in the form of agricultural products will be produced and 
forced on the market, a market already overfull; and we have 
created the Farm Board, with $500,000 appropriation, to take 
care of the present surplus from the farms of the country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the item before us proposes 
an expenditure from the reclamation fund which is derived 
from sale of public lands and proceeds of mineral leases on 
the public lands, and so forth, money that is derived from 
natural resources of the West; and here is an appropriation 
from that fund of $50,000— 


For investigations necessary to determine the economic conditions and 
financial feasibility of new projects and for investigations and other 
activities relating to the reorganization, settlement of lands, and financial 
adjustments of existing projects, including examination of soils, classifi- 
cation of land, land-settlement activities, 
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And so forth. The situation is that for the present there is a 
very definite program under way of no initiation of new projects. 
We are completing the construction of those under way and no 
new projects can be initiated without action of Congress, not- 
withstanding what the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mo- 
Fappen] has said about their getting the thing started so we can 
not stop it. 

In this whole bill out of the ten or twelve million dollars ap- 
propriated there is only $125,000 that could be used in any way 
for new projects. They can not enter on construction at all 
without an appropriation by Congress, and the approval of the 
project. There is no danger of new projects being considered. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the House, their studies 
may in the future lead up to new projects, assemble the in- 
formation that some time may be brought to the attention of 
Congress so that Congress can get that information, but there 
is no certainty that that may happen. 

The great importance of this item is that we have $150,000,000 
invested in existing projects that is due to the Treasury of the 
United States. Settlement has not progressed properly in all. 

We have an opportunity for them to study the economic con- 
ditions, the settlement of land, financial adjustment, study the 
reorganization necessary to existing projects, and does my 
friend from Pennsylvania really desire—I am sure that my col- 
league from Michigan does not desire—that the farmers who go 
onto these new lands, taking their families there to work for 
years and make a home, that we shall condemn them to eternal 
poverty through a lack of reorganization and development of 
these projects. If this item is stricken out, it means that the 
hands of the bureau are tied, and they are not going to be able 
to make the studies necessary to make a success of the projects 
now under way. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Would my colleague object to striking out 
the word “ new"? ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; because next year there will not be 
any large expenditure for that purpose, and any study that is 
made leading up to new projects can not commit the Govern- 
ment in the slightest degree because actual construction on any 
new project can not begin until this House votes its approval. 
I will defy my friend from Pennsylvania to point to any case 
where the Bureau of Reclamation has spent any money, in any 
way, except of that authorized by law. The law does not permit 
them to spend this money except on the project for which it is 
appropriated. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does my colleague know whether or not 
any Investigation of new projects has been submitted by the 
Bureau of Reclamation which has been refused by Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; repeatedly. There have been nu- 
merous cases of that kind. I will tell the gentleman one thing, 
that there have been many unsuccessful projects which were 
put in by Congress without any investigation by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McFanpen) there were—ayes 1, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment. On page 80 strike out lines 12 and 13 and the word 
“and” in line 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 80, beginning with line 12, strike out all of lines 12 and 13 and 
the word “and” in line 14. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that debate 
has been exhausted? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, There are two minutes remaining. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The unan- 
imous consent provided that there should be five minutes for 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and five minutes for the com- 
mittee. If there is two minutes remaining that should be for 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the unanimous- 
consent request was that there be 10 minutes debate on the 
paragraph and all amendments thereto. The Chair has re- 
peatedly stated that no unanimous-consent request can be sub- 
mitted which deprives the Chair of the control of recognition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be fair. I am 
willing that there should be debate, but I do not want debate 
one sided on either side. The request I made was that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] have 5 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Michigan 5 minutes, and the committee 
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5 minutes. If there was any time that was not used, I think it 
was probably my time, but I am willing to waive that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the time that 
was not used was that which, under the theory of of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, should have belonged to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
consumed 3 minutes and the gentleman from Michigan 5 min- 
utes, leaving 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I present this unanimous-consent request. 
I have no desire that any part of the bill be lacking in debate. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments to the section 10 minutes debate, 5 
minutes for the proponents of the amendment and 5 minutes for 
the opposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
ject, what is the hurry? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am willing to take in whoever wants to 
speak, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know, but here is a little 
dispute going on over a certain two minutes either used or not 
used by somebody, and we have available about all the time from 
now until a week after Christmas, while we are organizing the 
several committees of the House which are not yet in position te 
function. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Frankly, my worry was that those two min- 
utes would be used on behalf of the amendment, and no oppor- 
tunity given to reply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, I could use two minutes 
on either side [laughter], but I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, before that is put, I desire to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Can a request for unanimous consent be pro- 
posed to the committee about a matter that has already been 
settled by action of the committee in accepting a previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it can by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Would it not require a request to vacate the 
previous action of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the action of the committee, 
and the debate contemplated by that action has been practically 
concluded. There is now a new unanimous-consent request for 
debate on a new proposition. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, a unani- 
mous-consent agreement is the strongest kind of agreement by 
motion. No motion would be in order to reverse an action 
taken a few minutes before. 

The CHAIRMAN. But it occurs to the Chair that an order 
made by unanimous consent may be rescinded or modified by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But the request has not been put to vacate 
the previous action of the committee. No request of that kind 
is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two minutes remaining of the 
time already fixed for debate under the previous unanimous- 
consent order. If the gentleman from Michigan desires to con- 
sume that time, he is entitled to it; he was recognized and has 
the floor. The Chair will then put any unanimous-consent re- 
quest that may be proposed by any member of the committee, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the gentleman quite sure 
he can use the entire two minutes? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think one minute will be sufficient to 
present the argument that I have. I am perfectly willing to 
divide with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I accept the proposition. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, what I wish to say is just 
to again call attention to the fundamentals in this proposition. 
It is true that the chairman of the subcommittee has said that 
the House of Representatives has the power to take negative 
action should the project be advanced to a point in legislation 
involying appropriation. When we are confronted with a favor- 
able report by.a bureau of the Government, then those of us 
who may not be on the floor and actively interested at the time 
simply take the word of the great burean like the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the project starts, When work is started 
we are met with all these fine pleas that the project ought not 
to be held up longer and ought to be completed, and when that 
is completed we are urged to step in and stop other new projects, 
That is the argument advanced, and I take the position that 
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this idea of new projects should be rejected. As to the urgency 
of this item, may I point out the fact that this very same appro- 
priation was carried last year, This is a continuing appro- 
priation, and not a dollar of it was used last year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is wrong there. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am only confirming the report, and the 
report says that this is a continuing appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a continuing job, but they spend money 
every year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is this a reappropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON, This is a reappropriation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If no money was used last year, what is the 
harm of cutting it out and putting the House on record as op- 
posed to new projects until the agricultural condition of the 
country is restored. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The time for debate is exhausted under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement made a few minutes ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the Chair hold that by unanimous con- 
sent we can not permit further debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In addition to that, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to speak for three minutes, following 
the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman perhaps will 
not object to my having two minutes, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minute 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Preceding the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
be recognized simply to call the attention of the members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
the situation. It shows exactly how a Budget-directed appro- 
priation bill can slide through the House. Either last year or 
the year before, or at some time since the Budget system went 
into effect, this particular matter went through as legislation 
on an appropriation bill, although we were given to understand 
in the incipiency of the Budget system that there would be no 
legislation offered by the committee to appropriation bills. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. MICHENER. Is the gentleman opposed to the Budget 
system? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; but it needs to be greatly 
reformed. I am opposed to a policy here whereby the hearings 
are hurried and held after but little notice, without much atten- 
tion on the part of the average Member, and where here, in the 
Committee of the Whole, it becomes inadvisable, sometimes 
difficult, and often inopportune, for an ordinary Member to se- 
cure five minutes in which to speak on an item in the bill. 

I doubt if one-half of the Members here now know or care 
just what the present little flare-up is about, although five 
minutes have been used on one side and five minutes on the 
other side, Apparently, the quarrel is chiefly about the use of 
two minutes, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington yields 
back one-half minute. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask recognition for three and one-half 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, many things have been said 
that may give to members of the committee a misunderstanding. 
In the first place, the item pending is not legislation, and is not 
subject to a point of order. It is an item to let the Bureau 
of Reclamation carry on the work for which it is organized. 
There is plenty of legislative authority for it. 

It is not a continuing appropriation, Each year an appro- 
priation has been made. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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[Mr. MeFappen] does not get any more accurate information 
from bank statements than he does from the report of the 
committee, he is going to be misled. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 
25 of the gentleman's own report, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I call attention to that. There was 
no appropriation last year. It also says that the balance of 
$75,000 appropriated for the preceding year was appropriated 
for 1930. But for 1931 we proposed a new appropriation of 
$50,000. We were appropriating each year for this $100,000. 
The reason less is now expended is because, in general, we are 
not contemplating new projects in addition to those that exist. 
Most of this money will be expended on old projects, but we 
do not want them to be hampered in their work or prevented 
from investigating new projects. I say the big blunders made 
in reclamation have been made in consequence of the fact that 
there was not enough information before the Congress. The 
King Hill project in Montana failed. That was entered upon 
without sufficient information. The Williston project failed, 
but was authorized by Congress without an investigation. Con- 
gress itself initiated the Owyhee, the Vale, the Kittitas, with- 
out investigations. If sufficient investigations had been made 
before those projects were authorized, they would not have been 
authorized on so gigantic scale or so soon, 

If you want to shut off new projects, just shut off the authori- 
zation and appropriations for them, But if you do not want the 
existing projects to be successful, then shut off the appropria- 
tion that may be necessary for further investigations, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman cited some projects that 
had failed for lack of investigation. Can the gentleman cite any 
that have failed after investigation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Several of them have been disapproved by 
the department, and Congress so far has followed that recom- 
mendation. That was the case in the Casper-Aleoya project, 
and in the case of two in the State of Utah and others. The 
department has been pretty honest about it and has disapproved 
humerous proposed projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. All time has expired upon the paragraph. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will report the pending amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 80, beginning with line 12, strike out all of lines 12 and 13 
and the word “and” in line 14, 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ten per cent of the foregoing amounts shall be available interchange- 
ably for expenditures on the reclamation projects named; but not more 
than 10 per cent shall be added to the amount appropriated for any 
one of said projects, except that should existing works or the water 
supply for lands under cultivation be endangered by floods or other 
unusual conditions an amount sufficient to make necessary emergency 
repairs shall become available for expenditure by further transfer of 
appropriation from any of said projects upon approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed for 
five minutes out of order. I ask unanimous consent, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceeti for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring this to the 
attention of those who think we should not proceed with new 
projects, and I have a great deal of sympathy with some part 
of that attitude. I want to say to them that the Interior Depart- 
ment bill is not the bill they want to watch on that. It would 
be better for them to be watching the bill making appropriations 
for the War Department. That is an astonishing statement to 
make, but the fact is that for every dollar that is being spent 
by the Reclamation Service, created by law for that purpose, 
with a view of studying reclamation problems, $10 or maybe $50 
is being spent by the War Department. This House, in connec- 
tion with the river and harbor bill, if you please, two or three 
years ago put in a provision that never should have been put in, 
It did not belong in the river and harbor bill and was something 
the river and harbor authorities ought not to have anything to 
do with. But it was one of these very broad provisions, and 
under that provision the War Department is going, according to 
my information, to the absolute limit of the authority given. I 
think they are going further than Congress ever dreamed they 
would. So that they are studying not only questions of flood 
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control and questions of navigation, over which they have some 
shadow of jurisdiction, but they are making studies of reclama- 
tion. Their studies are so far-reaching that they are really 
usurping the powers of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

They are spending this year, as I understand, several hundred 
thousand dollars, a great deal of which has to do with the 
possibilities of new reclamation projects. This House watched 
with care the Columbia Basin proposition. Some of us felt it 
had not yet gotten to the point where we wanted to authorize 
that tremendously big project. We were watching it and we 
were making sure that if further investigation was to be made 
the investigation should be surrounded by certain safeguards. 
We came to an agreement as to what those safeguards should 
be. We agreed that there should be these financial studies and 
other studies we felt were necessary. Then through a mix up 
that bill did not get through Congress and Congress apparently 
failed to give any authority for continuing the investigation 
of the Columbia Basin project. Did that stop the investiga- 
tion? No. The people up there were willing that the State 
and the communities should pay half the bill, but the War 
Department is making the investigation and paying for it 100 
per cent out of the Federal Treasury—not out of the reclama- 
tion fund but out of the Federal Treasury. More than that, 
they are not carrying on and they are not qualified to carry 
on the financial and economic studies which ought to accom- 
pany that investigation, and what they are doing on that they 
are doing elsewhere. They are assembling all this data and all 
this information that may be used for new projects. I will say 
to my colleague from Michigan that is the bill he wants to 
watch and not this bill. They are not only studying the prob- 
lem of flood control, but they have gone far beyond that. They 
have asked for every old book that has been used on projects 
which have been running for 20 years, Why should the War 
Department have anything to do with financial matters on 
projects 20 years old? 

I want to challenge the attention of gentlemen to these recla- 
mation studies by the War Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the Congress of one or two years ago got loose, got 
out of bounds and out of the control of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and did something through another committee? 
Is that what the gentleman infers? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It sounded very much like it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; not at all. Congress failed to take 
any action whatever through any committee, but manifested that 
it did not desire a bill reported from a legislative committee 
of this House. That is the bill I am talking about, a bill that 
came from the Committee on Irrigation, the chairman of which 
is now in the House. That is the bill which failed; but ignor- 
ing the failure of the House to pass any legislation the War 
Department goes on, entirely contrary to the policy which had 
formerly obtained in the House, ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for three minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we are learn- 
ing something. If my hearing was good, I heard it said that 
the bill which we should watch was the War Department ap- 
propriation bili, because that bill in some previous Congress 
contained an appropriation and some authority which was 
sufficient to allow reclamation inquiries to be made by the 
engineers of the War Department, and that, it seems, was bad 
from the viewpoint of some. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that resulted from legislation carried 
in the river and harbor authorization bill that came from the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors about two years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman for 
that statement. If I have made one protest since the beginning 
of the Budget, I have made a dozen against legislative enact- 
ments on these appropriation bills, in direct violation of the 
Budget injunction, and the understanding that legislative riders 
would not be put on the appropriation bills by the Appropria- 
tion Committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Nothing I said indicated that there was 
any legislation in the War Department appropriation bill. The 
legislation was in the river and harbor bill that came from the 
River and Harbor Legislative Committee, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will ask the gentleman if 
the bill now being considered in this committee contains any 
new legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Practically nothing. There are some that 
would have been subject to a point of order, but nothing that is 
real legislation. There is occasionally some provision that is 
necessary to tie in a particular appropriation, but nothing of a 
permanent legislative character. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Perhaps it can not be in 
actual practice any other way but, nevertheless, I suspect it is 
true in this particular bill. I know it was true in the bill of 
the year before and the year before that. Yet we were told in 
the beginning of the Budget system that there would be no 
legislation on appropriation bills; and we are presumed to 
believe all the time that there is no legislation in appropria- 
tion bills now. r 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Two propositions were brought to our at- 
tention, one of them relating to the national parks and one oť 
them relating to public lands. They were referred by our com- 
mittee to the legislative committees, to the gentleman from 
Utah, Mr. Corron, the chairman of Public Lands, and the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, Mr. Suirn, the chairman of Irrigation. 
These gentlemen are both here and know these bills were 
5 to them; and no permanent legislation is proposed in 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. None whatever? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No permanent legislation. Occasionally 
there is a provision that under a very technical construction 
might be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In the words of the couplet 
from Pinafore—* What, never?“ “No, hardly ever.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] 
I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For a topographic survey of the proposed Shenandoah National Park 
in the State of Virginia, and the proposed Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park in the States of North Carolina and Tennessee, for ex- 
penditure by the Geological Survey under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; the computation and adjustment of control data; the 
office drafting and publication of the resulting maps; the purchase of 
equipment, and for the securing of such aerial photographs as ure 
needed to make the field surveys, $75,000, to be immediately available. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I think the House may be interested, as a matter of informa- 
tion, in hearing of the progress that has been made in regard 
to the great park projects mentioned in the paragraph in the 
latter part of page 84. 

The work has been going on for about four years, and the 
commission which has had charge of the selection of sites for 
parks in the southern Appalachian Mountains is very glad to 
know that for the Great Smoky Mountain Park $10,000,000 has 
been raised and is in the hands of the authorities, without 
taking a single dollar out of the National Treasury for that 
purpose. So when the $10,000,000 has been expended and the 
land has been bought the land will be turned over to the 
Interior Department to be used for park purposes without any 
cost whatever to the United States Government except such cost 
as this in surveying the land. 

About two and a quarter million dollars has been raised so 
far for the Shenandoah National Park, which is within two 
hours’ drive of the National Capitol. This also has been raised 
without appropriation from the National Treasury. 

One park has over 400 square miles and the other consider- 
ably more than 225 square miles. Both of these parks will be 
secured, so far as purchase is concerned, without any cost at 
all to the National Government. We do pay the expense of 
“looking the gift horse in the mouth.” It does cost us some: 
thing for the survey of the boundaries and the survey of the 
interior lines. The appropriation proyided in this bill is for 
that purpose. The maps resulting from the surveys will be 
necessary in the work of laying out roads and trails, in locating 
camp sites with water supply and sanitary drainage when the 
land has become the property of the United States Government. 

I mention this purely as a matter of information for the 
Members who may not have been in close touch with it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman was the author of the plan 
for a topographie survey of the country, and while the gentle 
man is on his feet can he give the House any information as to 
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what the status of that work is at the present time and how 
the work is proceeding? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The general survey? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE, Forty-three and six-tenths per cent of the 
United States has been finished and 56.4 per cent remains to 
be finished, and the appropriation this year is something more 
than $300,000 for the whole Geological Survey above the appro- 
priation of last year, 

I think fairly satisfactory progress is being made. Not so 
rapid as some of us would like, but the work is being carried 
on successfully. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is $534,000 in this bill for purely co- 
operative purposes, matching State funds, so there will be over 
$1,000,000 used in 1931 for topographic surveys in addition to 
about $200,000 that will be used in purely Federal projects, in 
national forests, national parks, and so forth. So there will be 
between $1,200,000 and $1,300,000 expended. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman indicate how long he esti- 
mates the Government will be in the completion of this work? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The rate of progress is increasing. If it 
were going on year after year at the present rate it would take 
possibly 50 years, but with the development of new engineers— 
and this kind of engineering requires very special training— 
and with the growing sentiment in fayor of the survey, the 
progress will be with increasing speed in years to come. 

For the general expenses of the Geological Survey the bill 
appropriates $360,000: more than the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended. The Bureau of the Budget itself is being con- 
verted rapidly to this work and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with still greater rapidity. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How does the appropriation compare with the 
previous appropriation? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is larger by $696,000 than the appropria- 
tion for last year, and is $360,000 more than the estimate of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

As I remember, the amount in the current bill is $497,000, 
and this is $534,000, but for the last several years the committee 
has been carrying out an agreement arrived at with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and others interested, to the effect that 
the committee would récommend to the House an appropriation 
for topographic mapping in an amount equal to their conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount which the States would provide 
for this cooperative work. 

So if the States want to go on more rapidly and they will offer 
more, we will match their offer dollar for dolilar. 

May I say a further word in connection with what Doctor 
TEMPLE has said? These two national parks result from a sug- 
gestion by Secretary Work that a survey be made to determine 
whether there were areas east of the Mississippi that were 
desirable for national-park purposes. Carrying out that idea, a 
commission was appointed, of which Doctor Trin was chair- 
man. That commission performed, without compensation, a tre- 
mendous amount of work. They visited every area east of the 
Mississippi that was offered, and after very careful considera- 
tion they recommended to Congress these two areas as being 
the most desirable areas for this purpose, and Congress ap- 
proved of both projects, the legislation to become effective when 
the areas were presented to the Government, which is to be in 
the near future, as stated by Doctor TEMPLE. But a great deal 
of credit for the creation of the parks is due to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Doctor TEMPLE. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For yolcanologie surveys, measurements, and observatories in Hawati, 


including subordinate stations elsewhere, $21,000. 
* 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 85, line 8, strike out the sign and figures “ $21,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the sign and figures $50,000.” 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I want to bear testimony to the absolute fairness 
of the chairman of the subcommittee and to the very sympa- 
thetic treatment of all questions that have to do with the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. ] 

This particular section, as you will note on line 7, provides not 
only for the yolcanological surveys in Hawaii but includes cer- 
tain subordinate stations elsewhere, and that the small sum of 
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$21,000, the sum that has been granted for the last several years, 
is appropriated. This small section undertakes to administer 
yolcanological stations in one State and one Territory besides 
that of Hawaii. The whole Pacific mainland is rimmed intermit- 
tently with volcanoes; starting at the north, in the Aleutian 
group through Alaska, down into California, and then into the 
southern continent. On the Atlantic seaboard we have in Ice- 
land 25 to 30 yoleanoes that have been active in historical times, 
poeh ve have volcanoes in Martinique and other West Indies 
Slands. 

We have seen recently, in the years past, what has happened 
when earthquakes, the result of subterranean activity, have 
oceurred without accurate observation. Not only do earth- 
quakes come along, but in their wake come tidal waves, which 
create hayoc on the coast. We have but few trained scientists 
for such observations. Recently the observer at Georgetown 
University, Father Tondorf, died, and we had to go to Europe 
to find a man skilled enough to carry on the observatory. 

For $21,000 a year we employ scientists at the various sta- 
tions and provide, or attempt to provide, material facilities for 
these observatories. It is needless to say that it has not been 
possible for the Government to do it. They have been assisted 
by the Hawaiian Volcano Research Association in the last year 
to the extent of $11,000. This help comes to the Government 
in order that they may carry out this function, and also assist- 
ance has come from the National Geographic Society. 

Now, it seems to me a most unusual thing that this big, 
rich country of ours should begrudge and be so parsimonious 
on this question; this matter of pure science whose applica- 
tion to practical matters is so important to the country. 

We see what happened in San Francisco in 1906. There are 
geologic faults all along that area, and to the northward is 
Mount Lassen, which is active, and Shasta, which is still 
giving some sign of subterranean activity. Then we have the 
geysers and the mud flows, and in Alaska there are active 
volcanoes, not only on land but there are submarine volcanoes, 
The island of Bogolof rose out of the sea one fine day without 
anybody ever having heard of it, and not far from there is 
another one called Fire Island. Perry Island appeared at the 
time of the 1906 California earthquake. Those are the scientific 
symptoms of disturbances going on under ground all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Delegate from Hawaii 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Houston of Hawaii was granted 
leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. With the funds provided in the 
past there have been maintained two observatories and five seis- 
mographs in Hawaii. One observatory and seismograph at Min- 
eral, Calif., the Lassen Volcano Observatory, and two Alaska 
Stations where seismographs have been operated and records 
kept by resident employees of other services. 

The $21,000 has been wholly inadequate for operating the 
above services and issue at the same time both weekly and 
monthly bulletins. Most of the equipment, including the two 
Hawaiian observatories and the expense of issuing bulletins, is 
contributed by the Hawaiian Volcanic Research Association. 
The special boats used in Alaska for volcanological survey were 
provided by the National Geographie Society. 

The $21,000 allotment last year was budgeted as follows: 


Voleanologist, Hawai $5, 600 
Assistant volcanolo; Canfornias T 8, 400 


First assistant volcanologist, Hawai — 2,000 
Clerk volcanologist, Hawai — 2,300 
$13, 300 
Expenses, Hawaiian station 2, 875 
Expenses, California station 
Expenses, Alaska station — 
Contingent ansia Scr ei ˙ . dee ODE 
pe poe ae el Eo ee SE ee 
7, 700 
—— Se SS Shs ts bee ¾˙—ů AAA ̃ĩ5ĩͤ ̃˙»— SSSR o) 
It had been hoped to budget the $50,000 allotment as follows: 
$5, 600 
8, 500 
H. A. Powers . K 
Lb) BF Ra tates vr... ̃ ͤ— See 2 
— SED ORES API SE EDT SS 
$21, 400 
JET ³ m 2 ot ae 428 
Seen an ——. .. 75 
Allotments, Hawaiian station: 
Fireproof physical laboratory $2, 000 
Mauna Loa Observatory 2. 000 
Mauna Loa equipment SSIES 500 
Mauna Loa expenses a Fort 1, 000 
Geologie mapping BRAR 800 
Kilauea station expenses oR 4, 700 
Traveling expenses . 1, 750 
Total, Hawaiian a 12, 750 
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Allotments, California station: 
Station expense 
Traveling expenses 
Geologie mapping--_--..._-----_-------------- 


— $1, 500 
: 250 


tal, California station $2, 250 


To 
Allotments, Alaska stations: 
Observer, Dutch Harbor 
Observer, Kodiak 
Traveling expenses 
Expenses, field mapping 


Total, Alaska stations 
Contingent and miscellaneous 


10, 800 
2.297 


Grand total 59, 000 


The fundamental addition to the personnel which this appro- 
priation would have supplied are a physicist for Hawaii at 
$3,500 and a geodesist-topographer with some volcano training 
for Alaska at $4,000. 

The allotment to Hawaii includes the building of a fireproof 
physical laboratory at $2,000. A Mauna Loa observatory to be 
occupied during the summer at $2,000. Otherwise this allot- 
ment will care for administrative travel, geologic mapping on 
the topographic base maps now finished in Hawaii, and such 
assistants as are needed for bringing the physical work of com- 
puting seismographic records up to date and for operating the 
Mauna Loa station. 

The allotment to Alaska contemplates travel of the engineer 
in charge and expenses of a systematic reconnaissance mapping 
of a new volcano group each summer following the standard set 
by recent mapping and geological reconnaissance of the Alaskan 
branch in the mineral resources districts of the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. This topographer to return to Washington for winter 
office work. 

The allotment to California adds to the routine work of the 
seismograph station at Lassen reconnaissance geological map- 
ping, to be gradually extended for investigation of the volcanoes 
of the Northwest. 

It will be seen that in each of the three districts the new 
project contemplates geologic mapping of yoleano areas, This 
foresees in the future gradual extension of geologic surveys in 
the Territory of Hawaii, among the northwestern volcanoes of 
the continent, such as Shasta, Crater Lake, and so forth, and 
the beginnings of mapping and charting in the Aleutian Islands 
under the United States Government. This last is a very large 
project, for which the Coast and Geodetic Survey has plans that 
will come to fruition for hydrography in future years. With 
volcanology taking the lead, the Biological Survey, the Weather 
Bureau, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the various geophysical 
organizations may be expected to collaborate in summer explo- 
rations among the Aleutian Islands. The Coast Guard is willing 
to assist in transportation. - 

It would hardly seem that any argument in justification of 
the above moderate program, which is a bottom minimum for 
carrying on respectably what 20 years of work in volcanology 
have barely begun, is needed. 

The present observatory is a wooden shack hardly deserving 
the name, and, because of the valuable instruments it houses, 
should be replaced by a fireproof building. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment before us 
proposes to add approximately 150 per cent to this appropria- 
tion, increasing it from $21,000 to $50,000. The trouble we 
have is with totals. The committee has been enough interested 
in this particular item so that it was set aside as a separate 
paragraph two or three years ago, and a considerable increase 
was given at that time, as a result of which certain branches 
were established. The work in California at Lassen Park and 
in the Aleutian Islands was entered upon. We are in sym- 
pathy with it and admire Doctor Jagger, who is carrying on 
the work, but, as I said in my opening statement, we can not 
be guided entirely by the approval of separate expenditures. 
We have to keep in mind the totals. When you come to totals 
the Geological Survey has been pretty well cared for in this 
bill without any more increase. They have for the current 
year, $2,085,800. The Budget proposed, for 1931. $2,441,800, 
and the amount carried in the bill is $2,781,800, an increase of 
approximately $700,000 over the current year, something over 
3314 per cent. Altogether we think the Geological Survey has 
been pretty well cared for. I am not sure that the service is 
ready to enter on as large an expenditure as is proposed in this 
amendment. I think when the work is expanded it ought to 
be on a plan that has come up under the Geological Survey and 
has been approved there and has come through with some 
examination by the Budget and the committee. In due time, 
no doubt, there will be expansion; there ought to be; I hope 
the House will not in this rather sudden way increase the 
appropriation 150 per cent. I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Delegate from Hawaii. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


During the fiscal years 1930 and 1931, upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to furnish aerial photographs required for topographic 
mapping projects, in so far as the furnishing of such photographs will 
be economical to the Federal Government and does not conflict with 
military or naval operations or the other parts of the regular training 
program of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps flying services, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to relmburse the War or Navy 
Department for the cost of making the photographs, such cost to be con- 
fined to the actual cost of gasoline, oil, film, paper, chemicals, and the 
labor performed in developing the photographic negatives and the print- 
ing of copies of photographs, and the per diem expenses of the personnel 
authorized by law, together with such incidental expenses as care and 
minor repairs to plane and transportation of personnel to and from 
projects, and the War Department or the Navy Department, on the 
request of the Department of the Interior, is authorized to furnish 
copies to any State, county, or municipal agency cooperating with the 
Federal Government in the mapping project for which the photographs 
were taken. In the event that the Director of the Geological Survey 
deems it advantageous to the Government, the Geological Survey is 
authorized to contract with civilian aerial photographic concerns for the 
furnishing of such photographs. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. I believe this is the paragraph referred to 
by the gentleman from Michigan in his general explanation of 
the bill as to the difficulty which the Interior Department is 
having in securing aerial photographic copies from the War 
Department. I have examined the hearings as far as the index 
indicates, but I can not get much information as to the reason 
why the Congress in this paragraph should authorize one depart- 
ment to furnish service to another. I think it is deserving of a 
fuller explanation if we are going to make it a congressional 
mandate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the situation is this: In this 
topographic mapping which has been spoken of, and which is 
proceeding at the rate of a million dollars a year, half of which 
is contributed by the States and municipalities and half by the 
Federal Government, the work can be very greatly expedited by 
means of aerial photography. Of course, it is hardly desirable 
to think of the Geological Survey organizing an aviation force 
to carry on that photographic work. We have certain branches 
of the Government that are building up such service. Whether 
it is in the War Department or the Navy Department or in the 
Interior Department, they are just the same a part of the same 
Government and the same Treasury has to pay the bills. This 
work is training and experience for the Army and Navy air 
service to carry on this photographic mapping. It is the same 
kind of work which in case of military emergency they would 
have to carry on. Hence we have sought to bring about this 
cooperation in the interest of economy. We do not require it. 
It would not be wise to say that in any event the War Depart- 
ment much furnish this service. We simply authorize them to 
perform this service upon the request of the Interior Depart- 
ment if it “does not conflict with military or naval operations 
or the other parts of the regular training program of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps flying services.” That part has been 
in for a year or two. The part that is new is in determining 
what shall be the cost of the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood from the explanatory speech 
of the gentleman that the War Department was not furnishing 
to the Interior Department satisfactory topographic maps and 
that he was attempting in this provision to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have a sort of direction of affairs over 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. We can not do that. We hope the 
attention of Congress and a little more consideration will lead 
the War Department to cooperate and recognize that it is a 
part of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the fault at present? I did not 
interrupt the gentleman to ask a fuller explanation at the time 
he was making his general statement, but what is the fault of 
the War Department in the present instance? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Their fault has been the present year that 
they have so delayed and failed to keep any sort of schedule 
that was promised, that everything else was disarranged and 
cooperation made very difficult. Furthermore, the work that 
they did was not satisfactory. I can not go into the details 
further as to that, because I do not know just in what respect 
it was not satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And not being satisfactory, how are you 
going to compel them to make it satisfactory? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I am trying to tell the gentleman that this 
is not to force them, so far as the language in the bill is con- 
cerned. We can not do that. We authorize the cooperation. 
We do, however, fix here how the costs shall be charged, how 
much of it shall be charged to this appropriation, and then the 
former legislation was such that whether the War Department 
did the work satisfactorily or not, whether the maps could be 
used or not, the Geological Survey had its hands tied and could 
not do anything but accept them and could not get what they 
needed. This gives the Geological Survey authority— 


in the event that the Director of the Geological Survey deems it ad- 
vantageous to the Government, * + to contract with civilian 
aerial photographic concerns for the furnishing of such photographs. 


If the War Department does not come across on a schedule 
that fits in and can be used, or if they do work of a character 
that can not be used, then the Geological Survey can turn else- 
where to commercial concerns to get the work done. We can 
not force the War Department in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My thought was that Doctor Wilbur could 
go to the new Secretary of War and ask this service, and if it 
was compatible with the activities of the War Department it 
would be furnished; but whether we should have the distin- 
guished educator go to the head of the Military Establishment 
and say, “We wish topographic maps,“ and change the activi- 
ties of the War Department, is another matter. I question the 
advisability of Congress doing that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will withhold his point of order 
for a minute further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan may proceed for five minutes 
in order to give him opportunity to explain. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the language of the bill, Mr. Chairn.an, 
there is nothing compulsory. It says that “upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy are authorized,” and so forth, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, with that explanation, as 
it is an experimental matter, I shall withdraw my opposition. 
I do not believe that any one department head should have 
authority over another; but if there are instrumentalities that 
can be utilized by another department, I am willing to have 
them utilized. Therefore I will withdraw the reservation of 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Glacier National Park, Mont.: For administration, protection, and 
maintenance, including necessary repairs to the roads from Glacier 
Park Station through the Blackfeet Indian Reservation to various points 
in the boundary line of the Glacier National Park, and the internationa) 
boundary, including not exceeding $1,300 for the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and repair of motor-driven, passenger-carrying vehicles for 
the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with general 
park work, $193,300; for construction of physical improvements, $33,700, 
including not exceeding $21,300 for the construction of buildings, of 
which not exceeding $5,500 shall be available for a residence for the 
assistant superintendent, $5,000 for three combination shower baths and 
laundries in public camp grounds, $4,900 for the completion of the ware- 
house at headquarters; in all, $227,000. 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana is recog- 
nized. $ 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, reading the item on 
page 92, referring to Glacier National Park, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question. The chairman of 
the committee will recall that we have expended a large sum of 
money in building a transmountain road commonly called the 
Logan Post Road and that the appropriation for the continua- 
tion of that work was omitted last year because of conditions. 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if there has 
been any change of those conditions, and what is the prospect of 
continuing that work? 

Mr. CRAMTON. As the gentleman knows, we have been try- 
ing to clean up the private-land situation in the various national 
parks, including the Glacier National Park. That has been done, 
We have been making appropriations for the purchase of such 
private lands. 

Those appropriations were conditioned upon their being 
matched dollar for dollar. As yet those sums have not been 
matehed. I think the reason is that a very large proposition in 
the Yosemite has engaged the attention of those who might be 
interested in matching the funds and the situation has not yet 
been cleared up. 
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The committee was very desirous that something should be 
done to clear up this private-land proposition in other parks. 
Therefore there is an item in this bill that proposes that $200,000 
of money heretofore appropriated for the purchase of such build- 
ings in the national parks shall be available for expenditure and 
without being immediately matched, Later the funds would 
have to be matched. If that items goes through as it stands in 
the bill, with the little correction we propose to offer from the 
floor, it means that there would be at once available $200,000 
that could be used to purchase private holdings in national 
parks. If that is the case, it is the purpose of the National 
Park Service at once to take up the Glucier Park situation, and 
particularly those lands that have been the occasion of contro- 
versy heretofore. 

I have a great hope that within the present fiscal year, with 
the use of that money, which would be immediately available, 
that difficult situation in Glacier Park would be closed up and 
taken care of satisfactorily. If that should prove to be the case, 
then there would be no reason, so far as funds are available in 
the road fund, why work on the mountain road should not be 
continued. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Of course, we think that at the 
earliest possible moment the project ought to be carried on as 
speedily as possible. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The expenditures for roads in the Glacier 
Park are quite out of proportion to those in other parks in 
comparison of attendance. In every park there is a growing 
need for more money for roads. 

If the money is not spent on this park, it will be spent on 
others that have needs equally or more urgent. There is a road 
called the Roosevelt Highway in the national forest which opens 
communication that is not quite so direct, but which will be a 
great improvement over the old route. As I understand, that 
Roosevelt Highway is nearing completion and lessens somewhat 
the urgency for the transmountain road. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hawaii National Park: For administration, protection, and mainte- 
nance, including not exceeding $1,500 for the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for 
the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with general 
park work, $26,500; for construction of physical improvements, $9,300, 
including not exceeding $6,050 for the construction of buildings, of 
which not exceeding $1,650 for a warehouse; in all, $35,800. 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman 
of the committee advise me as to the expenditures for the 
Haleakala section? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. The assurance was given to the au- 
thorities of the Territory of Hawaii two or three years ago that 
if the Territory would build a road coming up to the park 
boundary the Federal Government would construct a road from 
the boundary to the rim of the crater. I understand at the last 
session of the legislature they made arrangements for a Ter- 
ritorial road. I have communicated with the Park Service since 
receiving that information. They say they do not expect that 
the road will be completed in this calendar year, but they do 
hope that in the next calendar year the Territorial road wid 
have been completed, and assure me that as soon as it is com- 
pleted they will go on with the construction of the road on up 
to the rim of the crater. Incidentally, I may say to the gentle- 
man that when that road is completed it will be one of the 
scenic events of a lifetime, to leave the steamer at sea level at 
Kahului and drive by automobile over good roads for, perhaps, 
a couple of hours, and maybe something more than that, up to 
the rim of the crater, 10,000 feet above sea level, all the time 
with a view of the sugar plantations, and so forth, of the 
islands below, together with a wonderful view of sunset and 
sunrise when you get up above the clouds. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I thank the gentleman. May I 
ask the gentleman with respect to the Kilauea National Park? 
At the present time the rim of the voleano is in a very unstable 
situation, and during the past year they have had considerable 
difficulty, due to the lack of ranger force, in keeping people from 
going into really dangerous positions. We have had during the 
last year the very unfortunate experience of one of the foreign 
journalists being scalded to death in the Yellowstone, I believe 
it was, and it seems to me that the ranger force at Kilauea 
should be of sufficient strength to obviate the possibility of sueh 
danger in that location. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, of course, there is difficulty 
in getting people who visit these sections to do what they are 
told to do and keeping them from doing the things they are told 
not to do. They will get into places where they are told per- 
sonally and by signs not to go and thereby incur danger. The 
appropriation for this park is somewhat enlarged and will per- 
mit some increase in the ranger force, although I have not at 
hand the exact information as to how much, It is not a large 
increase, but it is some increase. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The number of people who 
visited the park last year was in excess of 100,000, and the 
gentleman can understand, and I hope the committee will 
understand, that there is great danger of people getting into 
places where they should not go. Signs are there I will admit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Since the gentleman is on his feet and has 
called attention to it, I would like to bring another thing to his 
attention. There is a crying need of better local cooperation in 
connection with that park in regard to law enforcement. The 
authorities of Hilo, which is just outside of that park, have 
not given proper cooperation, that is, the law officers. Some 
very distressing events have occurred there, and without the 
local authorities showing any interest whatever or making any 
proper response. I hope the people of Hilo will come to under- 
stand, as well as other people of that island, that this park is 
a great asset and to the degree that they cooperate and take an 
interest in the proper management of the park the Government 

ll increase its interest. 
he CHAIRMAN. The time of the Delegate from Hawaii 
has expired. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. : For administration, protection, and 
maintenance, including not exceeding $750 for the maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the 
use of the superintendent and employees in connection with general 
park work, $51,000; for construction of physical improvements, $45,800, 
including not exceeding $3,300 for the construction of buildings, of 
which $2,000 shall be available for quarters for the United States 
commissioner, $500 for an addition to the chief ranger's quarters, and 
not exceeding $2,500 for the completion of a telephone line; in all, 
$96,800. Hereafter appropriations made for Mesa Verde National Park 
shall be available for the operation of the Alleen Nusbaum Hospital and 
the furnishing of the necessary service in connection therewith at rates 
to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against this paragraph. I rise to obtain some information as 
to the transfer of this hospital. I have examined the hearings 
but can not locate any testimony relating to the transfer, so that 
I do not know whether this is a new project or whether it has 
been established. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It developed after the hearings. This item 
as it stands is technically legislative in character and subject to 
a point of order, the last sentence beginning with the word 
“Hereafter.” But here is the situation: The Nusbaum Hos- 
pital was appropriated for and constructed three or four years 
ago. It was a small amount of money, as I remember, $7,500. 
It is one of the finest hospitals the gentleman ever saw for the 
amount of money involved. However, no increase was provided 
for personnel, no personnel was provided. Since then we know 
of two cases where life was saved because of this hospital, one 
of them a few weeks ago when a man working in the park was 
run over by a tractor. The service has been largely that fur- 
nished by Mrs. Nusbaum herself. She has contributed that and 
it has been an unfair burden. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was this hospital constructed at Govern- 
ment expense? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was constructed at Government expense ; 
yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This merely provides for its maintenance? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This merely provides for its maintenance. 
The legislative feature is this, that it provides “the furnish- 
ing of the necessary service in connection therewith at rates 
to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior,” so that those who 
get service there may have an opportunity of paying something 
for the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of a point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: For administration, protection, 
and maintenance, including not exceeding $7,500 for the purchase, main- 
tenance, operation, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying ve- 
hieles for the use of the superintendent and employees in connection 
with general park work, not exceeding $8,400 for maintenance of the 
road in the forest reserve leading out of the park from the east bound- 
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ary, not exceeding 87,500 for maintenance of the road in the forest 
reserve leading out of the park from the south boundary, and including 
feed for buffalo and other animals and salaries of buffalo keepers, 
$422,675 ; for construction of physical improvements, $78,600, including 
not exceeding $58,600 for extension of water, sewers, and sanitary sys- 
tems and garbage-disposal facilities, not exceeding $5,000 for auto camps, 
and not exceeding $16,500 for the construction of buildings, of which 
not exceeding $3,200 shall be available for two comfort stations, $2,500 
for moving and remodeling Old Faithful Ranger Station, and $1,500 for 
a mess house; in all, $501,275. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEAVITT: Page 98, line 1 and line 3, after 
the word “the,” strike out “forest reserve” and insert “ national 
forest.” ' 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered en- 
tirely in the interest of accuracy in naming these areas that 
surround the Yellowstone National Park. 

I think it was in 1905 that the name forest reserve was off- 
cially dropped and these areas became designated as national 
forests. Each of these areas now carries the name of a national 
forest. The impression given by calling them forest reserves 
is entirely erroneous. They are not reserved, they are set aside 
and conserved by wise use. All of their resources are available 
to the people of this country. There are many cattle and sheep 
and horses that graze on the grazing areas within them. 

Extensive lumbering operations are carried on. The timber 
areas that are ready for cutting, under wise forestry practice, 
are ayailable to the lumber industries, and we might continue 
this discussion much further. They are national forests for 
the use of the Nation and not reserved from use, and 1 offer 
the amendment as the beginning of a practice I expect to con- 
tinue of correcting the use of the erroneous phrase “ forest 
reserve” wherever it is brought to- the floor of the House in 
any proposed legislation and inserting instead the correct Lame 
of “national forest.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Carlsbad Cave National Monument, New Mexico: For administration, 
protection, maintenance, development, and preservation, including not 
exceeding $1,800 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair 
of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superin- 
tendent and employees in connection with general monument work, 
$62,600; for construction of physical improvements, $103,000, including 
$85,000 for the installation of a passenger elevator, and including not 
exceeding $10,000 for the construction of buildings, of which not 
exceeding $4,000 shall be available for a shop, $3,000 for two employees’ 
quarters; in all, $165,600. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, from the reading of the 
paragraph by the Clerk, my attention is called to an item of 
$85,000 for the installation of a passenger elevator. What are 
the circumstances that would warrant such a large expenditure 
for this purpose? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Carlsbad Cave, without doubt, is the most 
wonderful underground cavern known, not only in size of the 
various chambers, one of them being half a mile long, with ceil- 
ings 300 feet high, and so forth; but there is found here a mar- 
velous display of stalactites and stalagmites, Naturally, to see 
this you have to go down into the ground, and it is quite a climb 
to get out. It takes six or seven hours of constant traveling to 
properly see a portion of the cavern. A great many people who 
have physical disabilities find it impossible to go in because of 
the climb to bring them out again. So at some point it is pro- 
posed to install this elevator where, after they have completed 
their trip through the cavern, they may be taken in groups out 
to the surface again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The elevator is only to take them out and 
not to take them down into the cavern? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The need is emphasized for exit. If I were 
running it, I think they would have to show a certificate from a 
doctor in order to let them go down in the elevator because the 
entrance is a wonderful entrance, and they lose a lot of it if 
they do not walk down the steps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not held up by any fee that is 
charged for admission? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There may be a fee charged for the use 
of the elevator. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a national menument. Are we 
going to install an elevator for private purposes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Or for private benefit? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; the situation there is different from the 
situation at any other national park or monument, and this is 
one reason for the liberality of the appropriations, A charge is 
being made for admission to this national monument, a charge 
of $2 a person, for all over 16, being collected by the Govern- 
ment, and it has been the theory of our committee that we ought 
not to try to make any money for the Government out of these 
fees, and that any needed development for the monument, up to 
the limit of a conservative estimate of revenues, should be 
appropriated for park development. The estimate for the cur- 
rent year was $100,000 and our committee appropriated $100,000. 
The first five months brought in $82,000. The estimate given us 
for 1931 is $165,000 and the program of maintenance and 
development in the bill is $165,000. In other words, this will 
be paid for by the revenues collected by the Government, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s reference to the fees 
charged to citizens entering this national monument brings the 
query to my mind as to what the policy now is as to charging 
fees for admission to our national parks, as for instance, the 
Yosemite. Do we still maintain the policy of charging a certain 
designated fee for every automobile that enters Yosemite 
National Park? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. There is no admission fee to the park, 
but there is an automobile license fee collected, and these fees 
were materially reduced some two or three years ago and since 
then we have heard no complaints whatever as to the fees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that local to the Yosemite or is that the 
general practice of the Government with respect to all the 
parks? 

Mr. CRAMTON, It pertains to nearly all of them. At Carls- 
bad it does not, because we do not maintain any roads there, 
but in any park where we have a large road mileage we do 
make such a collection. Formerly, the fee was turned directly 
to the maintenance of the park in the development of roads. 
Now the money goes into the Treasury, but we are spending 
$5,000,000 a year on roads in these parks. 

These fees from automobiles serve another purpose, in addi- 
tion to helping to pay somewhat for the care of the roads. 
It plays an important purpose in this, that through checking 
up on these permits or licenses the park authorities have it 
entirely in their hands to regulate the use of automobiles in the 
park, and if anyone gets drunk they would not get a permit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 15 years since 
I visited the Yosemite National Park, and became acquainted 
with the system of charging every person a fee who entered 
the park by automobile. I then thought that it was a national 
park and should be open to the citizens of the Republic with- 
out charge. As travel by automobiles has become so general 
I question the propriety of this system of levying a fee under the 
ostensible disguise of regulating and taking care of imaginary 
drunks. If we are going to have national parks they ought to 
be free to the many persons who tour the country annually. 
They ought not to have to pay for entering what is their 
national park. ; 

As far as the item of $85,000 for a passenger elevator to take 
persons who are stricken in the dark below in the Carlsbad 
Cavern and lifting them up to the light above, or to make easy 
ascent for the ever-increasing number with increasing girths, 
I suppose it would be more expensive to carry them out on a 
litter after they were prostrated. We certainly are going to 
far extremes of appropriation when we provide $85,000 for an 
elevator for the convenience of heart-affected visitors. I with- 
draw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. First, as to the elevator, the real need of that 
is, as reported to the committee, not that anybody has been 
carried out, but that the fear that persons might have to be 
carried out. When our committee visited there our colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], did not feel that 
it was safe for him to go down, and he waited for several 
hours outside while we went down. He was afraid to attempt 
the climb in coming out. That is true of a good many people. 
This will be paid for from the revenues from the fees. 

As to the general proposition of park admission fees, I share 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin the feeling that he has. 
I hope to see the time when the Carlsbad fee will be materially 
reduced if it is not done away with. It is necessary that for 
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every party there should be a guide to protect the stalactites as 
well as to keep people from getting lost. 

The automobile fee as at present collected is a marked re- 
duction that took place a few years ago, and we have not been 
hearing any complaints that it is unreasonable. Some seven 
hundred thousand automobiles visited the park this year. For 
their use we have built roads that were not dreamed of in the 
old horse-vehicle days. We are spending $5,000,000 a year, as I 
haye stated. It is not simply to prevent drunks from being in 
the park, but anybody who has seen the roads that are con- 
structed in that park wants to be sure that the fellow that is 
approaching in another car has possession of all of his faculties. 
They do not want any undesirable drivers, and this will help 
regulate it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not require the charge of a license 
fee to keep out undesirable people. ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is very effective. But it is worthy of 
note that anyone who drives in and wants to camp in the 
Yellowstone or the Yosemite can set up a camp in any place 
he desires. Even at the Grand Canyon, where the water has to 
be drawn by rail 125 miles, it is furnished to the camper gratis, 
Furthermore, he can camp anywhere he wants, but if he will 
go to one of the automobile camps, he gets his water and fire- 
wood and laundry facilities and bath facilities and sanitary 
facilities, all without charge. We do not hear of any automo- 
bile driver who makes any complaint these days. In other 
days the charge was a little larger and the roads were not so 
good, and there used to be some complaint. So far as we 
know it is satisfactory now. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mention has been made of 
intoxicated vehicle drivers going through the park. Does the 
record show that there has been an increase in the number of 
intoxicated vehicle drivers in the park? I know that in neigh- 
boring States the police records indicate that the number of 
intoxicated vehicle drivers has increased by leaps and bounds 
since the enactment of the Federal prohibition laws. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will be happy to know that 
where the Federal Government is supreme and is entirely in 
control of the situation, practically no complaints of that kind 
are heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That not to exceed $200,000 of the unexpended balance of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the acquisition of privately owned lands 
and/or standing timber in the national parks and national monuments 
as contained in the Interior Department appropriation acts for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, 
shall be, and is hereby authorized to be used for the payment in full 
of the purchase price of any said lands and/or standing timber as may 
be agreed to by the Secretary of the Interior, said amount to be 
matched by subsequent donations which are not allotted for the pur- 
chase of any specific lands by the donor, the total expenditure of the 
Federal Government in any one national park or monument for acquisi- 
tion of such lands therein not to exceed 50 per cent of the total cost 
of such lands acquired hereafter in any such park or monument, 


Mr. CRAMTON. I offer the following amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cnaurox: Page 104, line 3, after the words 
“to be used,” insert the words “in the fiscal year 1930 and thereafter.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to make it entirely clear that as to this $200,000 it can 
be used as soon as this bill becomes law without matching under 
the terms of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is that in the nature of legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is very little in that that is legis- 
lative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But it is legislative? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is some language in it that 
technically might be subject to a point of order, but there is 
nothing of a permanent legislative policy involved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What I want to get at—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit me to make 
this statement, I shall then be very glad to yield to whatever 
the gentleman has to say. The general program was provided 
a year ago, and this makes no particular change in it. The 
material change is that instead of the money being matched by 
private sources as it is expended, it may be matched later. 
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There is nothing here that would apply to any other appropria- 
tion except the one before us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The point I am trying to 
make—and I shall use my own time rather than the gentle- 
man’s—is this: In spite of the declaration that we would not 
have legislation on appropriation bills, we do have it. I am 
not opposed to this particular legislation but, rather, am in 
sympathy with much that the gentleman is doing toward certain 
reorganizations, coordination, and uniformity. 

Mr. GRAMTON. I will say this frankly to the gentleman, 
that what our committee is trying to do, without any flubdub 
about it, is to do what we think the House wants us to do; and 
if it is necessary to safeguard an expenditure, to put in a few 
words that relate to that expenditure and not to other expendi- 
tures that might be made as a permanent policy, we put those 
words in, and we find some that were in the law before we 
came on the scene. Congress had appropriated year after year 
that way, and we have taken it to be the desire of the House 
that it should be continued. Any time that our policy does not 
meet with the approval of the House, if anything is subject to 
a point of order, and the gentleman thinks that we are going 
further than is desirable as a policy, a point by him would 
result in it being stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the point. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The fact that the gentleman has not made 
a point of order makes us feel that we have the compliment of 
his approval. I must say frankly that the policy of the sub- 
committee, especially this year, has been to guard against any- 
thing of a legislative character. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
quarreling with this particular subcommittee or any other 
subcommittee, or the whole grand committee of 35, but I do 
insist that the passage of legislation as riders on appropriation 
bills backed by the prestige of a grand committee of 35, pre 
pared well in advance, and aided by power of the Budget 
Bureau and all of its machinery, is contrary to the legislative 
processes provided by the Constitution, and is dangerous to 
our form of free representative Government. It brings us 
too near to legislative oligarchy. Of course, the committee’s 
power extends by the very nature of its work. These hard- 
working members of the grand committee of 35 little realize 
what they do—they are so close, and power comes so gradu- 
ally. Little by little the rest of the membership is stripped 
of real opportunity to have any say about new legislation, 
even on matters vitally affecting the districts they represent. 

This very minute we have an illustration. The distinguished 
chairman of this appropriating subcommittee has just declared 
that I have a right to object to legislation on this bill. Of 
course I have the right, and so has every other member. But, 
Mr. Chairman, what is gained? What the committee offers in 
legislative riders the committee believes to be desirable. If its 
riders are stricken out on a mere point of order, when under this 
system will the proper committee consider the legislation or the 
House have its opportunity to deliberate on it? 

Besides, this plan builds bureaucracy instead of subducing it, 
as the Budget plan was guaranteed to do. An intelligent chief 
suggests legislation along with appropriations, and lo and behold, 
his suggestions become riders! 

The committee of 35 is so strong that the individual member 
is powerless against it. The individual members are not 
cowards. They see the thing being done. As a matter of fact, 
the Budget committee has no right or authority to even propose 
new legislation on ‘an appropriation bill. It was agreed that 
they should not. Legislative riders on the appropriation bills 
of the various appropriating committees were often wrong and 
sometimes offensive. One of the chief reasons advanced for the 
Budget system was that it would remedy such abuses. The 
other committees were promised that their legislative jurisdiction 
and discretion would not be usurped. The reverse has hap- 
pened, as shown by this very bill. And, by the way, this bill is 
quite modest. 

i There is a remedy. The Appropriations Committee should 
ask to have a rule brought in for its new legislation, so that 
every Member of the House could have his say. 

To go on with present methods is to invite further attacks 
of press and public; to continue this system is to further weaken 
the other committees, and to lessen individual responsibility, 
and to ultimately undermine a true form of representative gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the failure to appoint com- 
mittees, and particularly the failure to appoint the Committee 
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on Immigration and Naturalization, is not the fault of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, it is true, has not been organized, There 
is a big field for that committee to work on. 

I have one matter that I hope will be taken up for considera- 
tion before that committee when it is organized at this session. 
Heretofore the Immigration Service, aided by the eloquence of 
the gentleman from Washington, have come to our committee 
for large appropriations to deport undesirable aliens. Re 
cently the arm of the law went into an interior county in 
Michigan and grabbed a young man from Canada, subject to no 
quota restrictions whatsoever, who had come across at Port 
Huron while still a minor and thought he became a citizen of 
Michigan when he became of age. He married and settled on 
afarm. They have discovered that he had never complied with 
the technicalities and formalities of the law when he crossed 
the river. He did cross the river without making a formal 
entry. There was some question about whether he could read 
and write when he came in, but now he can. The Immigration 
Service reached up there and took him away from his farm, 
and brought him back to Port Huron, or to Detroit, and held 
him as a prisoner for three weeks, sitting on his case. They 
took him away from his home, his farm, and his family, without 
notice—without opportunity to arrange with anyone to take care 
of his farm or even to milk the cows. 

The Department of Labor talk about his “becoming a pub- 
lic charge” and take him away from his American-born wife 
and American-born children having them liable to become public 
charges because of his absence. Finally they decide he can go 
across the river and comply with some formalities and come 
back. But why such severity of method? Why so much need- 
less expense? Why keep him away three weeks from his 
family to tell him that? Why pounce upon him like an escaped 
felon? The Department of Labor needs to exercise these 
responsibilities with more sense, spend money with more 
judgment, treat aliens as not necessarily felons or paupers. I 
contend that legislation should be passed that can not be 
manhandled by the Department of Labor in the enforcement of 
the immigration laws. I hope it will be the first job which the 
gentleman’s committee will take up; a bill that can not be mis- 
3 by the Immigration Service of the Department of 

r. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
e in opposition. I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Sie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, in the case 
of that particular alien in the district of the gentleman from 
Michigan, let me ask if he is not the very fellow who went 
across the river a few weeks ago from Michigan to Canada, and 
while he was over there purchased a quart of liquor and on his 
attempt to return was captured, not by the immigration patrol, 
but by the customs officers and held for bringing in, without 
paying the tax, this contraband? Thereupon this alien was 
jailed, and I think it did take two or three weeks to ascertain 
whether the immigration authorities or the customs authorities 
should take charge of him, or whether he should be deported as 
being an alien; or whether moral turpitude was involved. Is 
that the case, may I ask? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is not the case. This man has not 
been out of the country for four years. I think the case 
described must have been up in the State of Washington. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no! It was a recent 
Michigan case, and brings up the question as to whether an 
alien domiciled in the United States has, when returning from 
Canada, preferential rights over a citizen. 

But if the gentleman from Michigan has in mind another 
kind of case, he will remember that at the very end of the 
session, a bill was passed and signed by the President, which is 
now a law, which provides that any alien here who has been 
here prior to June 3, 1921, might, if he could show continuous 
residence and present good conduct, pay a fine of $20 in lien of 
the head tax not paid and go about the business of becoming 
naturalized. The act is generous, and should take care of even 
an alien Michigander returning from Canada. The Dill, as 
once written required not only continuous domicile, but con- 
tinnous good conduct, but your committee, believing along with 
the Methodists that— 


While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return— 


amended the act so that present good conduct is all that is 
necessary, and Mr. Chairman, that should take care of the case 


presented so tearfully by the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, with pleasure. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Perhaps the gentleman who 
had the bottle of liquor had it in accordance with the law. 
It may have been prescription liquor and if he crossed the 
border near Michigan or Minnesota, perhaps there would not 
have been a chance for the immigration, customs, and pro- 
hibition departments to disagree. He might have been as- 
sassinated without trial, like Henry Virkula was assassinated 
near International Falls. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nevertheless, if this alien 
had prescription liquor and if he were domiciled here and wanted 
to be a citizen, it would have been a good plan for him to 
have had his prescription filled in the United States of America 
rather than in a neighboring country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, while we are discussing Michigan and the 
aliens, I do wish that the people of Michigan would give some 
serious attention to the matter of border crossing at Detroit 
and elsewhere. The House passed such a bill to regulate such 
crossings but it was lost in the other body. To me it is clear 
that persons who come here to daily work should not be ad- 
— 55 as visitors, but should be prepared to domicile themselves 

ere. 

They get the benefit of our American wages. They desire to 
live across the line and spend those wages in a country which 
does not maintain much of a protective tariff against goods from 
overseas countries. I do not reflect on the gentleman from 
Michigan, but I do know that certain citizens of Michigan made 
an appeal that was sufficient to defeat that bill after it had left 
the House, When the Immigration Committee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, does get organized there is lots of 
work for it to do, and I sincerely hope that we will be able to 
get some of the bills that will be reported lifted from the calen- 
dar for speedy action. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WORK IN ALASKA 

Education in Alaska: To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in 
nis discretion and under his direction, to provide for the education 
and support of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of 
Alaska, including necessary traveling expenses of pupils to and from 
industrial boarding schools in Alaska; erection, purchase, repair, and 
rental of school buildings; textbooks and industrial apparatus; pay 
and necessary traveling expenses of superintendents, teachers, physi- 
cians, and other employees; repair, equipment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of U. S. S. Bower; and all other necessary miscellaneous expenses 
which are not included under the above special heads, including 
$328,890 for salaries in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $20,000 
for traveling expenses, $180,500 for equipment, supplies, fuel, and 
light, $30,000 for repairs of buildings, $104,200 for purchase or erec- 
tion of buildings, $75,000 for freight, including operation of U. S. S. 
Borer, $9,500 for equipment and repairs to U. S. S. Bower, $3,000 for 
rentals, and $1,600 for telephone and telegraph; total, $752,690, to 
be immediately available: Provided, That not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the amounts appropriated for the various items in this paragraph 
shall be available interchangeably for expenditures on the objects in- 
eluded in this paragraph, but no more than 10 per cent shall be added 
to any one item of appropriation except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency and then only upon the written order of the Secretary of 
the Interior: Provided further, That of said sum not exceeding $8,000 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That all expenditures of money appropriated herein 
for school purposes in Alaska for schools other than those for the 
education of white children under the jurisdiction of the governor 
thereof shall be under the supervision and direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Education and in conformity with such conditions, rules, and 
regulations as to conduct and methods of instruction and expenditures 
of money as may from time to time be recommended by him and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior; Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to enter into contracts with duly 
established school boards which maintain schools in certain cities and 
towns to educate the children of non-tax-paying natives including those 
of mixed native and white blood; to lease school buildings owned by 
the United States Government to such contracting school boards; and 
to pay such school boards for service rendered an amount which shall 
not be in excess of the cost of operating a school for natives under 
present appropriations in such town. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against this paragraph. I wish to inquire whether this is the 
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identical language, other than the amounts, as carried in the 
existing law. 


Mr. CRAMTON. The language at the end of the paragraph 
is new, the last proviso which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into contracts with duly established school 
boards which maintain schools in certain cities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was that paragraph to which I wished 
to direct my inquiry. I desire to inquire especially as to the 
conditions which demand this policy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The situation is that in the mixed com- 
munities, particularly, this would allow them to do much as 
they do in the Indian Service and put these native children in 
the public schools instead of necessarily establishing a school 
for them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The provision also carries an authoriza- 
tion for leasing school buildings owned by the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. It might be that in some cases where 
we have a school building there are not only natives who under 
present conditions may attend such schools conducted by the 
Federal Government, but there may be children of whites as 
well, and they can make an arrangement by which the Federal 
Government will cease to conduct a school there; they will 
lease the school building to the community; the community will 
carry on a school there, and the natives will attend such school. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose of the committee to have 
the Government give up full supervision and direction of edu- 
cation in these sparsely settled Alaskan communities? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not as a general rule, and they will not, 
of course, cease from maintaining a certain amount of super- 
vision. The head of the Bureau of Education has been in 
Alaska and he felt that occasionally a situation of this kind 
might arise, but it is not expected to be the uniform practice. 
We are expanding yery materially the purely native schools 
in this bill, schools where there are enough natives and no 
public school facilities, but enough natives to warrant us in 
establishing a school there for natives, such school to be con- 
ducted by the Federal Government. Some community might 
have a half dozen or a dozen native children or there might 
be 20, 30, or 40 there. Now, instead of conducting a school 
for those natives alone at heavy expense we might lease the 
school building to the public authorities of Alaska and they 
will conduct a school there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rose to gain informa- 
tion about this new policy which has not been followed gener- 
ally by the Government. I concede the advisability of having 
the Goyernment transfer this function to the local authorities. 
We are going very far in the way of legislation in this bill, 
but I am not going to take the responsibility of making any 
points of order. There are many instances here whefe legis- 
lation is carried, yet the committee has confidence in the sub- 
committee, particularly in the chairman of this subcommittee, - 
and I will not assert my prerogative by interposing a point 
of order even though I think these matters should be given 
consideration by the legislative committees of the House. Here 
you are establishing a policy as to education that is very 
different from the policy that has been established heretofore, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
probably it is subject to a point of order, although the legislation 
is not of a permanent character, but relates to the expenditures 
in the bill. It proposes to do what we have for a long time done 
with respect to the Indians in this country. For instance, in 
Utah we have in this bill an item for the support of white 
schools in that State that the Indians attend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman exercised his high 
privilege here during the special session to have the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. HALL], passed 
to extend a similar privilege to local conditfons in his district. 
I rose at that time and questioned its propriety, because I re- 
membered when that innovation was established at the instance 
of the senior Senator from Utah, to have the National Govern- 
ment participate in public-school functions at the expense of 
the National Government. It is a question of policy, of course. 
These municipalities are only too willing to have Uncle Sam 
undertake the burden, We erect the school buildings in Alaska 
and after a while we will dispose of them under a lease and get 
very little in return. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The effect of this proposal would be to 
relieve the Government of the burden to a certain extent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Partly so, but we are to erect the build- 
ing. We are not giving the matter the thorough consideration 
it deserves. I have served on subcommittees of the Committee 
on Appropriations in the past. Members on that committee are 
pressed for time and can not give the subject the consideration 
it deserves. Offhand, from the statement of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CramrTon], I am impressed with its feasibility 
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and I will not take the responsibility of pressing the point of 
order although it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reseryation of the point of order and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction at Shoemaker Bay, Alaska, of the necessary 
buildings and physical improvements for the establishment of an in- 
dustrial boarding school for natives of Alaska, $71,000; and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to enter into contract or contracts for 
such construction at a cost not to exceed $171,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Has the construction of this building been provided for by sub- 
Stantive law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the substantive law that gives the 
Bureau of Education the authority to provide education for the 
natives of Alaska amply supports this appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The general omnibus authorization? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been no special legislative en- 
actment providing for the construction of an industrial school 
at Shoemaker Bay? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; there has been none for this particular 
school. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is a general act, however, provid- 
ing for industrial schools for the natives. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many industrial schools haye been 
established, I will ask the Delegate from Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think this is the third that they 
would establish. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to press the 
point of order, I merely rose to find out whether there is any 
authorization for this school. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cochnax of Missouri : On page 110, line 20, 
strike out the period, insert a comma and the words “to be imme- 
diately available.” 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am not spe- 
cially interested in this item, but I want to call the attention 
of the House to the action of the President in inviting the busi- 
ness men of the country to speed up new construction. A bad 
situation exists in the country. This can not be denied and it 
warranted the President in acting and I wish him every success, 
for it means work for the unemployed. 

I propose to support the President in every way possible to 
relieve the situation, and I feel that the Congress should sup- 
port the President. If we are to ask the business men of the 
country, the governors of the States, and the mayors of the 
municipalities, to speed up new construction, I feel that the Con- 
gress should word appropriation bills, where new construction 
is provided for so that the departments, if they are ready to go 
ahead with such new construction, will haye the money to 
undertake the work immediately. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
the building of an industrial school in Alaska will help put 
Wall Street on its feet? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. As I have said, I am not at this 
time interested in this item, but there are other items in the bill 
providing for new construction, for instance, at Howard Uni- 
versity and at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

There are people out of work and, if the President wants the 
business people to speed up new construction and wants the 
cities and States to speed up new construction, let us place the 
authority and the money in the hands of the departments so 
that, if they want to go ahead now, they can do so and not 
wait until the Ist of July. It would not be mandatory upon the 
departments to spend the money now. They could wait until 
July 1, if they so desired, or wait until a year from now. My 
only purpose is to make the money available in case they wish 
to go ahead. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman consulted 
the Budget about his propesition? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. No; I do not take the same 
position that the gentleman from Washington takes here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman knows his 
program can not go through without their approval. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. of Missouri. I feel that if the gentleman 
would exercise his rights here on the floor he could override 
the Bureau of the Budget, especially if his proposal is one of 
merit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One Member? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. With the gentleman’s eloquence, 
I think he could. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have simply offered the 
amendment to call the situation to the attention of the com- 
mittee. If the Chairman does not care to accept it, I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the committee has a great 
deal of sympathy with the gentleman's point of view, and at 
different places in the bill where there seemed to be proper op- 
portunity such authority has been provided, In some cases it 
is not going to be possible to use the money immediately, and 
there seemed to be no point in putting it in the bill. Unless 
there is a real reason for putting this language in the bill it 
does upset the fiscal-year arrangement of the books of the 
Government in making it available for 1930 as well as 1931. In 
this particular case I do not imagine that anything is to be 
gained by it, because navigation does not open up until late, 
and it would not advance the work at all. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, with that ex- 
planation I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be. withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insane of Alaska: For care and custody of persons legally adjudged 
insane in Alaska, including compensation of medical supervisor detailed 
from Public Health Service, transportation, burial, and other expenses, 
$147,000: Provided, That authority is granted to the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay from this appropriation to the Sanitarium Co., of Port- 
land, Oreg., or to other contracting institution or institutions, not to 
exceed $564 per capita per annum for the care and maintenance of 
Alaskan insane patients during the fiscal year 1931: Provided further, 
That so much of this sum as may be required shall be available for all 
necessary expenses in ascertaining the residence of inmates and in 
returning those who are not legal residents of Alaska to their legal 
residence or to their friends, and the Secretary of the Interior shall, so 
soon as practicable, return to their places of residence or to their friends 
all inmates not residents of Alaska at the time they became insane, and 
the commitment papers for any person hereafter adjudged insane shall 
include a statement by the committing authority as to the legal residence 
of such person, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
and I would like to ask the chairman if this phraseology is 
carried in existing law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That language has been carried for several 
years: 

That so much of this sum as may be required shall be available for 
all necessary expenses in ascertaining the residence of inmates and in 
returning those who are not legal residents of Alaska to their legal 
residence, 


Mr. STAFFORD. We never carried any such appropriation 
as that for other Territories; what is the reason for carrying it 
for Alaska? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We do not care for the insane of other 
Territories in any separate institution, but we do conduct an 
institution for insane in Alaska, and this item has to do with 
that institution. The reason for the language is that so we will 
not have the insane from places in the States of Washington 
and Oregon and some other States. We wanted to safeguard 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were those States not dumping their in- 
sane people upon Alaska? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This institution 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am sorry that the erudite gentleman 
from Washington, who has been on the floor most of the after- 
noon, is not now in the Chamber. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Many times they go from Washington or 
Oregon to Alaska for employment and, if insane, are sent down 
at the Federal expense. We think they ought to be maintained 
at the expense of the State from which they come. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors: For suppression ‘of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors among the natives of Alaska, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $16,200. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 113, teginning with line 18, strike out the paragraph down to 
line 21, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask some member of the Appropriations Committee why it is 
necessary to have three sepurate branches of the Government 
enforcing prohibition in Alaska? They have the Enforcement 
Bureau of the Territory, the Federal Enforcement Bureau under 
the Treasury Department, and the bureau under the Secretary 
of the Interior covered by appropriations in this paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We think it better to have three branches, 
if necessary, in order to get proper enforcement. We do not 
care to be like Wisconsin, without enforcement. I have myself 
noted in Wisconsin the lack of law enforcement in counties 
adjacent to the Keshena Indian Reservation, and adjacent to 
other Indian reservations. 

I read in the paper the other day, too, that even those who 
are wet in Wisconsin are coming to complain because they 
have no State law now that enables them to punish the sale of 
liquor, even to children of 10 or 12 years of age, and that 
instances have arisen which have embarrassed even the wets of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, let me state 
to the gentleman that the propaganda of one of the notorious 
dry organizations is making a mountain out of a mole hill and 
singling out the State of Wisconsin because, perhaps, a minor 
did purchase liquor in a State with a population of several 
million people. This does not indicate that the people of 
Wisconsin are not law-abiding citizens. I suggest that the 
gentleman direct his attention to the State of Ohio, where the 
Anti-Saloon League was conceived, born, and reared, and has 
its national headquarters to-day, and request the officials of 
that disreputable organization to turn the guns of their dry 
crusaders onto the State of Ohio. If he will look at the police 
statisties of the city of Cleveland, the largest city in the State 
of Ohio, he will find a shocking increase of drunks, drunken- 
ness, and drunken drivers under the Federal prohibition law 
which he so valiantly champions. The police statistics of Cleve- 
land will cause him to sit up and take notice and realize that 
the Federal prohibition laws are not functioning in the cause of 
temperance. 

I would further call the attention of the gentleman who has 
just attempted to answer my question that this paragraph con- 
tains remarkable language for a legislator to sponser. You 
provide for an appropriation of $16,200 for the Secretary of the 
Interior to enforce prohibition against natives of Alaska. What 
about the other people in Alaska? If you believe in law en- 
forcement, you can not very well provide an officer to enforce 
the law and say that he can see a hijacker, a bootlegger, or a 
transporter of liquor on the street and leaye him alone, if he is 
not a- native, but if he is a native arrest him, simply because 
he is a native. One of the reasons why I supported President 
Hoover during the last election was because he advocated the 
principle of consolidation of governmental departments and 
agencies. His message advocated the principle of consolidation, 
and I believe by striking out this section and preventing the 
Secretary of the Interior from continuing to be a prohibition 
enforcement officer in Alaska you will be able in a little way to 
follow the consolidation program of the Chief Executive, I 
hope that the amendment will be passed, although I am some- 
what doubtful, because I see that a majority of the Members 
attending to-day at this late hour seem to be those who have 
not yet reached the realization that the prohibition laws are not 
functioning, as a great majority of the drys claim they are, 
from a temperance standpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. I regret that the liquor question has 
seemed to override the question of the insane in Alaska, provided 
for in the preceding paragraph. The question of the insane in 
Alaska is a serious matter. People go there from all the States, 
and people when are not even citizens of the United States 
are found in Alaska who are numbered among the insane. 
When the last boat goes out from Alaska it is the custom to 
push such people onto the boat and force the steamships to 
keep and transport these insane, whether they are charges on 
the Federal Government itself, and carry them to the port 
of Seattle in the State of Washington, where they are left as 
public charges. I have attempted in every possible way before 
the proper committees to secure legislation to have that situation 
corrected. In addition to the fact that it has not been corrected, 
I beg to say the sum appropriated, something less than $600 
per year per patient for care at a private asylum in Oregon, is 
in my opinion not sufficient. I presume I shall never be able 
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to change it. Less than $50 a month in these days is not suffi- 
cient to take care of an ordinary insane person, where he is not 
confined in a large institution. The proof of that is the money 
expended in the Veterans’ Bureau on account of insane pa- 
tients. Further proof is that in the District of Columbia here 
no one pretends for a minute that for $50 a month you can care 
completely for an insane person. I hope some day that Con- 
gress or its committees, the Appropriations Committee or the 
Budget or the Judiciary Committee or some committee, will find 
Some way to take care of those unfortunate persons from that 
far-away possession of the United States where our flag flies. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman perhaps knows, or If he does 
not he will be glad to know, that in the past year an important 
change in the management of that institution was made, so that 
while it is a private institution caring for these insane under 
contract—a condition that I have always regretted and hoped 
would not be permanent—still the actual management of the 
institution, the care of the inmates, is under the direction of 
a psychiatrist from the Public Health Service, experienced in 
the management of such institutions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So that we know that now the management 
is not conducted from a commercial point of view. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, I doubt if it ever has 


Mr. CRAMTON. I would not say that there has been, either, 
but there has always been that possibility. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Personally, I think the effort 
put forth for the money expended has been good, but how can 
it be properly sufficient with less than $50 a month to clothe and 
furnish shoes and tobacco and food for an insane patient? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Scuarer] that this item has been carried in this identical 
language in appropriation bills for the Department of the In- 
terior for 21 years. The amount involved, $16,500, is to be 
expended to suppress the sale of liquor over an area ten times 
as large as Wisconsin, among something over 30,000 peeple. 
The small amount contained in the item ought to impress the 
gentleman. I do not imagine he could successfully enforce pro- 
hibition in the city of Milwaukee in one ward on that amount. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think they 
need this additional amount because these prohibition laws 
have stimulated the intemperate use of liquor in Alaska? It is 
believed that the people in Alaska do consume intoxicating 
liquor despite the three separate branches of the Government 
which try to enforce the law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is yery little consumption of 
intoxicating liquor among the Indians in Alaska. Of course, the 
temperament of the Alaskan Indian is peculiar, but he is not a 
law violator. I doubt if under the United States flag any 
people observe the prohibition law as closely and well as the 
southeastern Alaskan Indians. Those Indians seem to believe 
that that law was passed to be obeyed, and all the exponents 
of personal liberty in Alaska who talk to the Indians can not 
budge them from entertaining that impression. The Alaskan 
Indians obserye the prohibition law to the letter, and it is 
very rare indeed that the Indian gets into trouble by violating 
the law. An Indian was taken up at Ketchikan not long ago, 
and aside from that very few other Indians have been taken up 
for violation of the prohibition law. 

I have in mind a little community where two natives were 
taken up. They have their local Indian municipal government 
there. These two Indians got some liquor from a white man. 
The local justice could not act in the case of the white man, 
but in the case of the natives both were fined severely and given, 
each one, a jail sentence, which they were bound to serve. 
I think that is the sentiment in southern Alaska among the 
Indians. I want to remind the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
there are some citizens up there in Alaska who feel that way 
about the law and believe it should be obeyed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Governor, $10,000; secretary, $5,800; in all, $15,800. 

For contingent expenses, to be expended by the governor, for station- 
ery, postage, and incidentals, $1,000; private secretary to the gov- 
ernor, $3,100; temporary clerk hire, $500; for traveling expenses of 
the governor while bsent from the capital on official business, $500; 
in all, $5,100, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the 
committee to the misspelling of the word “absent” on line 13. 
Without objection, the Clerk will be authorized to correct it. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 

For support, clothing, and treatment in St. Elizabeths Hospital 
for the Insane of insane persons from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, insane inmates of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, persons charged with or convicted of crimes 
against the United States who are insane, all persons who have 
become insane since their entry into the military and naval service 
of the United States, insane civilians in the quartermaster service 
of the Army, insane persons transferred from the Canal Zone who 
have been admitted to the hospital and who are indigent, American 
citizens legally adjudged insane in the Dominion of Canada whose 
legal residence in one of the States, Territories, or the District of 
Columbia it has been impossible to establish, insane beneficiaries of 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and insane 
beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, including not 
exceeding $27,000 for the purchase, exchange, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for the 
use of the superintendent, purchasing agent, and general hospital 
business, and including not to exceed $280,000 for repairs and improve- 
ments to buildings and grounds $1,093,248, including maintenance and 
operation of necessary facilities for feeding employees and others (at 
not less than cost), and the proceeds therefrom shall reimburse the 
appropriation for the institution; and not exceeding $1,500 of this 
sum may be expended in the removal of patients to their friends, 
not exceeding $1,500 in the purchase of such books, periodicals, and 
newspapers, for which payment may be made in advance, as may be 
required for the purposes of the hospital and for the medical library, 
and not exceeding $1,500 for actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in the apprehension and return to the hospital of escaped patients: 
Provided, That so much of this sum as may be required shall be 
available for all necessary expenses in ascertaining the residence of 
inmates who are not or who cease to be properly chargeable to Federal 
maintenance In the institution and in returning them to such places 
of residence: Provided, however, That during the fiscal year 1931 the 
District of Columbia, or any branch of the Government requiring St. 
Elizabeths Hospital to care for patients for which they are respon- 
sible, shall pay by check to the superintendent, upon his written re- 
quest, either in advance or at the end of each month, all or part of 
the estimated or actual cost of such maintenance, as the case may be, 
and bills rendered by the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in accordance herewith shall not be subject to audit or certification 
in advance of payment; proper adjustments on the basis of the actual 
cost of the care of patients paid for in advance shall be made monthly 
or quarterly, as may be agreed upon between the Superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital and the District of Columbia government, 
department, or establishments concerned. All sums paid to the 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital for the care of patients 
that he is authorized by law to receive shall be deposited to the credit 
on the books of the Treasury Department of the appropriation made 
for the care and maintenance of the patients at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital for the year in which the support, clothing, and treatment is 
provided, and be subject to requisition by the disbursing agent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, upon the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided further, That the practice of allowing quarters, 
heat, light, household equipment, subsistence, and laundry service to 
the superintendent and other employees who are required to liye at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital may be continued without deduction from their 
salary, notwithstanding the act of March 5, 1928 (45 Stat. 193), pend- 
ing determination by the Personnel Classification Board, in accordance 
with said act. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
as to the proviso contained in lines 15 to 22, inclusive, on page 
118 of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman has in mind to make a 
point of order I would be glad if he would make it, and I, of 
course, would concede the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not care to discuss the point of 
order; that it lies is obvious. I want to discuss briefly the fail- 
ure of the classification board to perform its duty. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wish the gentleman would make it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I prefer to reserve the point of order. 
I have not occupied much time heretofore in the consideration 
of this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman wants to make a point of 
order I request him to make it. I ask for the regular order. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, then I make the point of 
order that the proviso I referred to changes existing law and is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made on the lan- 
guage beginning on line 15 down to and including line 22, on 
page 118. The Chair sustains the point of order. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction and equipment of a tuberculosis building, 
$120,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph just read and ask for an opportunity to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the gentleman's 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 118, strike out lines 23 
and 24, 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to call attention to the proviso 
which was just stricken out on a point of order. The proviso 
is intended to cover up and excuse a particularly flagrant case 
of a Government agency refusing to do its plain duty under the 
law. Under the classification act of 1923 and also that of 1926 
the Personnel Classification Board is required to ascertain the 
value of quarters, subsistence, and other perquisites which may 
be allowed to civil employees of the United States Government. 
In every other Government hospital in the country, so far as I 
am aware, where civilian employees are furnished with quarters, 
heat, light, subsistence, laundry service, and the like, the classi- 
fication board has ascertained the value of such allowances and 
made proper deductions from salaries of employees affected. 
Why has not the law been complied with at St. Elizabeths? 
The attention of the board was called to this matter by the 
Comptroller General several years ago, and every subsequent 
year until last year, when an investigation was had by our 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. The 
board has never offered a satisfactory explanation of its failure 
to act in the case of St. Elizabeths. Obviously it is not a matter 
of discretion with the classification board whether it shall or 
shall not ascertain the value of such allowances and make the 
proper deductions from the salaries of employees. Such ad- 
justments are mandatory. The proviso was inserted last year 
in the Interior Department appropriation bill by the Committee 
on Appropriations, but it went out on a point of order. It was 
later restored in the Senate. What excuse there is for again 
inserting it in the bill I do not know. 

The classification board has had one more year in which to 
ascertain the value of the gratuities allowed at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, but, so far as I know, they have not done one single, 
solitary thing with respect to ascertaining the value of such 
gratuities. It is about time that the classification board does 
its plain duty in this case. If it is proper to furnish quarters, 
subsistence, maid service, and the like at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital free of charge, as has been the case in the past as a 
result of the negligence and downright refusal of the classifi- 
cation board to comply with the law, let it be done in a legal 
way. It is not the function of the Appropriations Committee 
to exempt the employees from proper deductions or to attempt 
to justify the action of the board. If anyone is in favor of 
continuing these gratuities, let him introduce a bill and haye 
it considered by the proper legislative committee. I am opposed 
to this idea of having the classification board get away with 
this thing, and I am opposed to letting the superintendent and 
employees of St. Elizabeths Hospital get away with it. It is 
one of the things that has led to a great deal of criticism of 
the superintendent and is detrimental to the usefulness of the 
institution. I think it is about time that something is done to 
stop this violation of the law. It is not a question as to whether, 
in view of the situation at the hospital. such allowances would 
be justified. It is a question of obeying the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my motion to strike out lines 
23 and 24 on page 118. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
r consent to withdraw his motion. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield in his time, 
I would like to make a 1-minute statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
South Dakota may proceed for one more minute. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, last year we endeavored to 
learn the attitude of the Personnel Board and I understood 
they wanted an opportunity to fix these matters rather than 
to have the Comptroller General do it. This language was put 
in by the Senate; it was brought back and by a separate vote in 
the House the House put the language in the bill, so that this 
year our committee is only continuing what the House voted 
into the bill. The gratuities which are spoken of are made nec- 
essary, in large degree, because the law requires these men to 
live there and the service is not so much for their benefit as it 
is for the necessary and proper administration of the institution. 
I would like to see a proper solution of it and I supposed the 
Personnel Board would arrive at that solution, but they do not 
seem to have done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For beginning the construction and equipment of a male receiving 
building, $300,000; and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
enter into contract or contracts for such construction and equipment 
at a cost not to exceed $1,050,000. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I desire to answer the brief remarks of the 
chairman of the appropriations subcommittee. I do not agree 
with him that the three or four personal servants and allow- 
ances in excess of $10,000 a year should be furnished to the 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital because the super- 
intendent is required to live on those grounds. The superin- 
tendents of neuropsychiatric hospitals which care for the dis- 
abled veterans of the Nation’s wars are required to live on the 
grounds. The superintendents of hospitals at the national 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, located throughout this 
Nation, are required to live on the grounds and Congress has 
not appropriated about $11,000 a year in extra allowances for 
such superintendents. I agree that the law provides that the 
superintendent of the St. Elizabeths Hospital shall devote his 
entire time to his position and reside on the grounds of the 
institution. We find that Doctor White appears before the 
Expenditures Committee and quotes this provision of the law 
in behalf of his receiving these personal allowances of over 
$10,000 a year, while on the other hand, we pick up the news- 
papers and find that he does not devote his entire time to the 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Several years ago he devoted his entire time to the hospital 
by traveling halfway across the continent to testify as an ex- 
pert in the murder trial of Leopold and Loeb, two of the most 
fiendish murderers this Nation has ever known, His testimony 
helped to save them from the gallows, where they should have 
gone. Their parents happened to have millions of dollars and 
were able to pay high fees for mental experts. And what do 
we see in the press these past few months? We find Doctor 
White, the superintendent of St. Elizabeths, who came before 
the Expenditures Committee and said he must have these al- 
lowances because the law requires him to devote his entire time 
to his Government position and live on the grounds, out in Cali- 
fornia on the pay roll of a multimillionaire, testifying as a 
mental expert in the McCormick insanity court proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that this farce ceases to exist. 
Doctor White, the superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
should resign from the service of the United States, the same 
as his former partner, Frederick A. Fenning, who resigned 
under fire a few years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk be authorized to correct typographical errors and 
also to correct all totals, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized and directed to cor- 
rect typographical errors and also to correct all totals. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, under the consent just 
granted, I call the attention of the Clerk to the fact that cer- 
tain lines are transposed in the last paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk may transpose certain lines in the 
last section of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
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anrendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 6564, 
the Interior Department appropriation bill, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage: 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cramton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 30 minutes and to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY DISABLED 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, since Congress con- 
vened on December 2 a great many Members of the House huve 
advised me that they are receiving letters and telegrams from 
their constituents urging the extension of aid to the States 
under the national program of vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled. For the information of the Members I 
wish to say that the bill which I have introduced, H. R. 7138, 
provides this authorization for continued participation by the 
Federal Government in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons. The bill proposes to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations for a period of six years in amounts increasing annu- 
ally by the sum of $250,000 up to a maximum of $2,500,000. 

On June 2, 1920, the.National Government inaugurated a pro- 
gram of participation with the States for vocationally rehabili- 
tating disabled persons, initiated through an act originally 
known as the industrial rehabilitation act, which made available 
to the States an appropriation of $1,000,000 annually for a 
period of four years. 

As the intent of this act was to provide continuous participa- 
tion by the Government in the program (opinion by office of 
Attorney General, December 10, 1923), Congress amended the 
act, effective June 5, 1923, providing authorization of aid to the 
States of $1,000,000 annually for a period of six years, 

The second period of authorization of aid to the States termi- 
nates June 30, 1930. Therefore the extension of the appropria- 
tions sections of the national act will logically come before the 
Seventy-first Congress. 

To date 44 States of the Union have accepted the provisions 
of the national rehabilitation act and are cooperating with the 
Federal Goyernment in retraining and returning to remunerative 
employment their disabled citizens. Some of the States are 
appropriating three or four times the amount allotted by the 
Federal Government. 

This counseling, training, and placing of disabled persons 
costs on the average only $250 per case. Figures from tlie vari- 
ous States show that it costs from $300 to $500-annually to 
maintain these persons in idleness at State expense in poor- 
houses and other institutions before they are rehabilitated. 

The average age of rehabilitated persons is 30 years, which 
gives them on the average a working expectancy of 20 years. 
During the first year after rehabilitation they earn on an aver- 
age more than the cost of their rehabilitation and still have a 
period of 19 years in which to be earners. 

The rehabilitation program has been in operation for over 
nine years. During a large part of this period the work in the 
States first cooperating was in the experimental stage, as is now 
the case with those States which have inaugurated their pro- 
gram more recently. Therefore it is imperative thut Federal 
aid be extended for such period of years as will give equal oppor- 
tunity to all States in the development of standards of efficiency 
in practice and methods. 

The urgent need for more funds is indicated by the fact that 
annually there are 50,000 persons yocationally handicapped 
through physical disability who need rehabilitation, and under 
the present program only about 5,000 of these persons are defi- 
nitely being reached and aided through the service. 

This is a humanitarian service in that it helps those who are 
not able to help themselves and places them in a position to live 
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happy lives of usefulness. It is a social service in that it con- 
verts those who are not able to take their places in society into 
self-respecting citizens. It is an economic service in that it 
converts liabilities into assets. [Applause.] 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the Armistice Day 
speech of the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the address of President Hoover 
at the ceremonies on the eleventh anniversary of Armistice Day. 
under the auspices of the American Legion, at the Washington 
Auditorium Monday, November 11, 1929. : 

The address is as follows: 


My fellow countrymen, 11 years have gone by since the day of 

the armistice, when the guns ceased firing. It was a day of thanks- 
giving that marked the ending of the shambles of the trenches, For 
us it will be remembered always as a day of pride; pride in the mem- 
ory of those who suffered and of those who made the last sacrifice of 
life in that great cause; pride in the proven valor of our Army and 
Navy; pride in the greatness of our national strength; pride in the 
high purpose for which we entered the war; and pride that we neither 
wanted nor got from it anything of profit for ourselves. Those stirring 
memories will always remain, and on each Armistice Day will glow 
again. ‘ 
From the war we have two paramount obligations. We owe to 
those who suffered and yet lived an obligation of national assistance, 
each according to his need. We owe it to the dead that we redeem 
our promise that their sacrifice would help bring peace to the world. 
The Nation will discharge its obligations. 

The men who fought know the real meaning and dreadfulness of 
war. No man came from that furnace a swash-buckling militarist. 
Those who saw its realities and its backwash in the sacrifice of women 
and children are not the men who glorify war. They are the men 
who pray for peace for their children. But they rightly demand that 
peace be had without the sacrifice of our independence or of those 
principles of justice without which civilization must fail. 

Such a sacrifice of freedom and justice is the one calamity greater 
than war. The task of statesmen is to build a road to peace which 
avoids both of these calamities. This road requires preparedness for 
defense ; it equally requires preparedness for peace. 

The world to-day is comparatively at peace. The outlook for a 
peaceable future is more bright than for half a century past. Yet 
after all it is an armed peace. The men under arms including active 
reserves in the world are almost 30,000,000 in numbers, or nearly 
10,000,000 more than before the Great War. Due to the Washington 
Arms Conference and the destruction of the German Navy, the com- 
batant ships in the world show some decrease since the war. But 
aircraft and other instruments of destruction are far more potent 
than they were even in the Great War. There are fears, distrusts, and 
smouldering injuries among nations which are the tinder of war. Nor 
does a single quarter of a century during all the ages of human experi- 
ence warrant the assumption that war will not occur again. 

Gloomy as this picture may be, yet we can say with truth that the 
world is becoming more genuinely inclined to peace; that the forces 
of imperial domination and aggression, of fear and suspicion, are dying 
down; that they are being replaced with the desire for security and 
peaceful development, The old objectives of tortuous diplomacy are 
being replaced with frank and open relations directed to peace. There 
is no more significant step in this progress than the solemn covenant 
that civilized nations have now entered, to renounce war and to settle 
disputes by pacific means. It is this realignment of the mind of the 
world that gives the hope of peace. 

But peace is not a static thing. To maintain peace is as dynamic 
in its requirements as is the conduct of war. We can not say let 
there be peace“ and go about other business, Nor are the methods 
by which peace is to be maintained and war prevented to be established 
by slogans or by abstract phrases or by academic theory. Progress 
toward peace can be attained only as a result of realistic practical 
daily conduct amongst nations. It can be the resujt only of a frank 
recognition of forces which may disturb peace. For instance, we must 
realize that our industrial life, our employment, our comfort, and our 
culture depend greatly upon our interchange of goods and ideas with 
other nations. We must realize that this interchange can not be car- 
ried on unless our citizens are flung into every quarter of the globe 
and the citizens of every other nation are represented in our country. 

We must realize that some of them will get into trouble somewhere. 
Certainly their troubles will multiply if other nations are at war. We 
have an obligation and every other nation has an obligation to see to 
the protection of their lives, and that justice is done to them so long 
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as they comply with the laws of the countries in which they reside. 
From all these relationships frictions and controversies will arise daily. 

By our undertaking under the Kellogg pact, to use only pacific means 
to settle such controversies as these, we have again reaffirmed the doc- 
trine enunciated by that far-sighted statesman, Mr. Elihu Root, in his 
famous declaration at Rio de Janeiro in 1907. At that time he an- 
nounced that we would not use war or warlike means to enforce or 
collect upon private business contracts. It is our settled policy. 

But there are other more deep-seated and more dangerous forces 
which produce friction and controversy than these eruptions over the 
rights of citizens. We must realize that there are many unsolved 
problems of boundaries between nations. There are peoples aspiring 
to a greater measure of self-government. There are the fears of invasion 
and domination. bequeathed to all humanity from its former wars. 
There are a host of age-old controversies whose specters haunt the 
world, which at any time may touch the springs of fear and ill will. 

We must frankly accept the fact, therefore, that we and all the 
nations of the world will be involved, for all future time, in small or 
great controversies and frictions arising out of all of these multiple 
causes. In these controversies lurk the subtle danger that national 
temper at any moment may become a heat and that emotion may rise 
to the flaming point. Therefore, peace must be the result of unceasing 
endeavor. 

I have said that recently we have covenanted with other civilized 
nations not only to renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
but also we have agreed that we shall settle all controversies by pacific 
means. But the machinery for pacific settlement of disputes among 
nations is, as yet, inadequate. We need to strengthen our own pro- 
visions for it. Our State Department is the first of these means. It 
must be strengthened and supported as the great arm of our Govern- 
ment, dedicated to the organization of peace. We need further to 
extend our treaties with other countries providing methods for reference 
of controversies to conference, to inqury as to fact, or to arbitration, 
or to judicial determination. We have need to define the rules of con- 
duct of nations and to formulate an authoritative system of interna- 
tional law. We have need under proper reservations to support the 
World Court in order that we may secure judicial determination of 
certain types of controversies and build up precedents which add to the 
body of international law. By these agencies we relegate a thousand 
frictions to orderly processes of settlement and by deliberation in action 
we prevent their development into national inſlammation. 

We are also interested that other nations shall settle by pacific 
means the controversies arising between them. From every selfish 
point of view the preservation of peace among other nations is of 
interest to the United States. In such wars we are in constant danger 
of entanglement because of interference with the widespread activities 
of our citizens. But of far more importance than this, our ideals and 
our hopes are for the progress of justice through the entire world. 
We desire to see all humanity relieved of the hideous blight of war 
and of the cruelties and injustices that lead to war. We are interested 
in all methods that can be devised to assure the settlement of all 
controversies between nations. 

There are to-day two roads to that end. The European nations 
have, by the covenant of the League of Nations, agreed that if 
nations fail to settle their differences peaceably then force should be 
applied by other nations to compel them to be reasonable. We have 
refused to travel this road. We are confident that at least in the 
Western Hemisphere public opinion will suffice to check violence. 
This is the road we propose to travel. What we urgently need in 
this direction is a further development of methods for reference of 
unsettled controversies to joint inquiry by the parties assisted by 
friendly nations, in order that action may be stayed and that the 
aggressor may be subjected to the searchlight of public opinion. 

And we have another task equally great as the settlement of inct- 
dental controversies. We must, where opportunity offers, work stead- 
fastly to remove the deeper causes and frictions which lead to disputes 
and ill will. One of those causes is competition in armament. In 
order to stir a nation to the expenditures and burdens of increased 
armament, some danger and some enemy must be envisaged. Fears 
and distrust must be used as a goad to stir the Nation forward to 
competitive effort. No one denies that the maintenance of great 
armament is a burden upon the backs of all who toil. The expenditure 
for it curtails vast projects of human betterment which governments 
might undertake. Every man under arms means that some other man 
must bear an extra burden somewhere. But a greater cost is the 
ill will resulting from rivalry between nations in construction of 
armament. 

It is first and foremost to rid ourselves of this danger that I have 
again initiated naval negotiations. I have full confidence in the 
success of the conference which will assemble next January. In set- 
ting up this conference we have already agreed with Great Britain 
that there shall be a parity in nayal strength between us. I am in 
hopes that there will be a serious reduction in navies as a relief to 
the economic burdens of all peoples. And I believe that men and 
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women throughout the world demand such reduction. We must reduce 


and limit warships by agreement only. 
tion of armaments by example alone. 

Until such time as nations can build the agencies of pacific settle- 
ment on stronger foundations; until fear, the most dangerous of all 
national emotions, has been proved groundless by long proof of in- 
ternational honesty; until the power of world public opinion as a 
restraint of aggression has had many years of test, there will not 
have been established that confidence which warrants the abandonment 
of preparedness for defense among nations. To do so may invite war. 

I am for adequate preparedness as a guaranty that no foreign soldier 

ll ever step upon the soll of our country. 

Our Nation has said with millions of voices that we desire only 
defense. That is the effect of the covenant we have entered into, not 
to use war as an instrument of national policy. No American will 
arise to-day and say that we wish one gun or one armed man beyond 
that necessary for the defense of our people. To do so would create 
distrust in other nations, and also would be an invitation to war. 
Proper defense requires military strength relative to that of other 
nations We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any 
other. Having said that, it only remains for the others to say how 
low they will go. It can not be too low for us. 

There is another of these age-old controversies which stir men's 
minds and their fears. That is the so-called freedom of the seas, In 
reality in our day it is simply the rights of private citizens to trade 
in time of war, for there is to-day complete freedom of the seas in 
times of peace. If the world succeeds in establishing peaceful methods 
of settlement of controversies, the whole question of trading rights in 
time of war becomes a purely academic discussion, Peace is its final 
solution. 

But I am going to have the temerity to put forward an idea which 
might break through the involved legal questions and age-old inter- 
pretations of right and wrong by a practical step which would solve 
a large part of the intrinsic problem. It would act as a preventive 
as well as a limitation of war. I offer it only for the consideration 
of the world. I have not made it a governmental proposition to any 
nation and do not do so now. I know that any wide departure from 
accepted ideas requires long and searching examination. No idea can 
be perfected except upon the anvil of debate. This is not a proposi- 
tion for the forthcoming naval conference, as that session is for a 
definite purpose, and this proposal will not be Injected into it. 

For many years, and born of a poignant personal experience, I have 
held that food ships should be made free of any interference in times 
of war. I would place all vessels laden solely with food supplies on 
the samé footing as hospital ships. The time has come when we should 
remoye starvation of women and children from the weapons of warfare. 

The rapid growth of industrial civilization during the past half 
century has created in many countries populations far in excess of 
their domestic food supply and thus steadily weakened their natural 
defenses. As a consequence, protection for overseas or imported sup- 
plies has been one of the most impelling causes of increasing naval 
armaments and military alliances, Again, in countries which produce 
surplus food their economic stability is also to a considerable degree 
dependent upon keeping open the avenues of their trade in the export 
of such surplus, and this again stimulates armament on their part 
to protect such outlets. 

Thus the fear of an interruption in sea-borne food supplies has power- 
fully tended toward naval development in both importing and exporting 
nations. In all important wars of recent years to cut off or to protect 
such supplies has formed a large element in the strategy of all com- 
batants. We can not condemn any one nation; almost all who have 
been engaged in war have participated in it. The world must sooner 
or later recognize this as one of the underlying causes of its armed situ- 
ation, but, far beyond this, starvation should be rejected among the 
weapons of warfare. 

To those who doubt the practicability of the idea, and who insist 
that agreements are futile for the purpose of controlling conduct in 
war, I may point out that the Belgian Relief Commission delivered more 
than 2,000 shiploads of food through two rings of blockade and did it 
under neutral guarantees continuously during the whole World War. 
The protection of food movements in time of war would constitute a 
most important contribution to the rights of all parties, whether neu- 
trals or belligerents, and would greatly tend toward lessening the pres- 
sure for naval strength. Foodstuffs comprise about 25 per cent of the 
commerce of the world but would constitute a much more important 
portion of the trade likely to be interfered with by a blockade. 

Men of good will throughout the world are working earnestly and 
honestly to perfect the equipment and preparedness for peace. But 
there is something high above and infinitely more powerful than the 
work of all ambassadors and ministers, something far more powerful 
than treaties and the machinery of arbitration and conciliation and 
Indicial decision, something more vital than even our covenants to 
abolish war, something more mighty than armies and navies in defense. 

That is to build the spirit of good will and friendliness, to create 
respect and confidence, to stimulate esteem between peoples—this is the 
far greatest guaranty of peace. In that atmosphere, all controversies 
become but passing incidents of the day. Nor does this friendliness, 


I have no faith in the reduc- 
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respect, and esteem come to nations who behave weakly or supinely. 
It comes to those who are strong but who use their strength not in 
arrogance or injustice. It is through these means that we establish the 
sincerity, the justice, and the dignity of a great people. That is a new 
vision of diplomacy that is dawning in the world. 

The colossal power of the United States overshadows scores of freedom- 
loving nations. Their defense against us is a moral defense, To give 
to them confidence that with the high moral sense of the American 
people this defense is more powerful than all armies or navies, is a 
sacred duty which lies upon us. 

It has been my cherished hope to organize positively the foreign 
relations of the United States on this high foundation and to do it in 
reality, not simply in diplomatic phrases. The establishment of that 
relationship is vastly more important than the mere settlement of the 
details of any of our chronic international problems. In such pure air 
and in that alone can both sides with frankness and candor present 
their points of view and either find just formulas for settlement, or, 
alternatively, agree to disagree until time finds a solution. We have in 
recent years heard a vast chatter of enmity and criticism both within 
and without our borders where there is no real enmity and no conflict of 
vital interest and no unsolvable controversy. 

It is a homely parallel but equally true that relations between nations 
are much like relations between individuals, Questions which arise 
between friends are settled as the passing incidents of a day. The 
very same questions between men who distrust and suspect each other 
may lead to enmity and conflict. 

It was in this endeavor that I visited the Presidents of the South 
American Republics. That is why I welcomed the visit of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain to the United States. 

All these men have talked of their problems in a spirit charged 
with the gravest responsibility, not only for our own relations but 
for the peace and safety of the world. We have thought out loud 
together as men can not think in diplomatic notes. We made no 
commitments. We drove no discussion to final conclusion. We ex- 
plored the areas of possible constructive action and possible contro- 
versy. We examined the pitfalls of international relations frankly 
and openly. With this wider understanding of mutual difficulties 
and aspirations we can each in our own sphere better contribute 
to broaden good will, to assist those forces which make for peace in 
the world, to curb those forces which make for distrust. Thereby 
do we secure the imponderable yet transcendent spiritual gains which 
come from successful organization of peace and confidence in peace. 
That is why I have endeavored to meet the leaders of their nations, for 
I have no. fear that we are not able to impress every country with the 
single-minded good will which lies in the American heart. 


DECEASED SERVICE MEN OF WORED WAR BURIED IN 
CEMETERIES 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks in 
the Recoxp, I include the list of deceased soldiers and sailors 
from Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, and Alaska who 
are buried in permanent American cemeteries in Europe. 

The list is as follows: 

KEY TO PERMANENT AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EUROPE 
FRANCE 

No. 1232. Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery, 
faucon, Meuse. i 

No, 1764. Aisne-Marne American Cemetery, Belleau, Aisne, 

No. 34. Suresnes American Cemetery, Suresnes, Seine (near Paris). 

No. 636. Somme American Cemetery, Bony, Aisne. 

No. 608. Oise-Alsne American Cemetery, Seringes-et-Nesles, Aisne. 


OVERSEAS 


Romagne-sous-Mont- 


No. 1233. St. Mihiel American Cemetery, Thiaucourt, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. 
BELGIUM 
No. 1252. Flanders Field American Cemetery, Waereghem, Belgium, 
ENGLAND 


No. 107-E. Brookwood American Cemetery, Brookwood (near London), 
England. 


Deceased service men of World War buried in overseas cemeteries 


Ceme- 
tery 


Rank and organization Grave | Row Block 


Gaspar, Louis J. Pvt. Co. F.2d Engrs., 2d Div. 10| 25 H 
PORTO RICO 
Cintron, Santiago Sgt. Co. G, 6th Inf, 5th Div. 9 3| B 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 3 
Oliveros, Faustino Ms. Att., U. 8. Navy 34 2 141 A 
Roglan, Alfonso. Ms, Att. Zel., U. S. Navy...| 608 34] 12 D 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE AT OR NEAR WESLACO, TEX, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill that I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1909) to extend the time for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, 
Tex. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill, which the Clerk 
will report. The Chair will ask the gentleman from Texas if 
this is an emergency? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. The mayor of the city advises me that 
they are ready to construct the bridge, and they are holding 
back very desirable construction for the benefit of commerce. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved May 28, 
1928, to be built by the Los Olmos International Bridge Co. across the 
Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex., are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Garner to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CARING FOR THR INDIANS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the general Indian situation, 
and in so doing to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in presenting the 1931 In- 
terior Department appropriation bill to the House December 7, 
I discussed at some length the Indian problem and the funda- 
mental policies that should obtain in its handling. Under leave 
granted me to extend, I present the following editorial in the 
New York Times of December 10, which is indicative of a saner 
point of view, a tendency toward a sounder consideration of this 
problem than has of late obtained in eastern publications; 


CARING FOR THE INDIANS 


In discussing the appropriation bill for the Department of the In- 
terior, Representative Cramton, who for years has been a close student 
of Indian affairs, expressed doubts concerning some of the suggestions 
of Secretary Wilbur for changing our Indian policy, but added that the 
estimates “are not disrupting, but keep our Indian policy on a sound 
basis.” There are increased appropriations for health and educational 
work. The former item calls for more than three times the amount 
expended in 1928. 

Speaking from his long experience and practical knowledge of Indian 
affairs, Mr. Cramron made observations which deserve attention. He 
admitted that the wording of Secretary Wilbur's proposals is somewhat 
ambiguous. For example, the Secretary announced that the Indians 
were to be considered as “ potential citizens” rather than as “ wards” 
of the Nation as if the two were inocmpatible. Even if the Indians 
were removed from the category of wards, they would suffer because of 
lack of Government protection. More ominous is the suggestion that 
the health and education work be turned over to the States. This, as 
Mr. CRaMTON pointed out, would almost certainly result in very limited 
funds being made available, The final proposal is that Indians be 
allotted their lands in full individual ownership. Whenever this has 
been tried it has had unhappy consequences, since the Indian is in- 
capable of protecting himself against unscrupulous white neighbors. 

There is much to be criticized in our past dealings with the Indians. 
Many needed reforms can and should be effected. But at present it is 
almost impossible to transfer the extensive activities of the Indian 
Bureau to the States or to other organizations. What should be done 
is to modernize the existing machine. The Indian reservations still 
exist. There are Indian schools and hospitals, and a personnel trained 
in looking after the Indians. The problems are to enlarge and improve 
the reservations; to fit the educational system to the needs of the 
Indians; to modernize the hospitals and extend the yisiting-nurse sys- 
tem; to raise the pay and facilitate the work of Indian agents; in 
short, to make cautious changes from within rather than to embark on 
revolutionary experiments. 

The total appropriations for the Indian Bureau are almost twice 
what they were in 1922. The effects of the steady annual increase are 
manifested in improvements during the last decade. But extensive reor- 
ganization of the Indian service has been recommended by students of 
Indian affairs, including the members of the commission which made 
a survey for the Institute for Government Research last year, When 
some of these have been carried out—and the appropriations this year 
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call for sums long needed to do so—it will be easier to judge the 
extent to which it may be advisable to inaugurate far-reaching changes 
of basic policy. 
ADJOURN MENT 
And then, on motion of Mr. Cramton (at 5 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
December 12, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, December 12, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 
(10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

165. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a letter from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, dated December 9, 1929, transmitting report of the with- 
drawals and restorations of public lands in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

166. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting draft of a bill recommending to the Con- 
gress the early enactment of legislation for the disposition of 
effects in the General Accounting Office of persons dying while 
subject to military law; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

: RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 6585. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 26). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7110) granting a pension to John O. Collings, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7233) to amend the national 
prohibition act to permit the manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation, or exportation of beverages which are not in fact 
intoxicating as determined in accordance with the laws of the 
respective States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7234) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7235) to regulate the height, 
exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (II. R. 7236) to authorize the ex- 
penditure of $175,000 to purchase land for and build an Indian 
hospital, and to furnish necessary equipment, to be located in 
Sawyer, Ashland, or Bayfield County, Wis, as may be deemed 
advisable by the Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7237) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to expend not to exceed $50,000 for the pro- 
tection from glacier-stream floods at Valdez, Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7238) to amend section 8 of chapter 3547, 
Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, part 1, entitled “An act for the 
protection and regulation of the fisheries of Alaska,” approved 
June 26, 1996; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 7239) to provide for the 
commemoration of the historie events which occurred at Fort 
Mitchell, Ala.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 7240) making an appro- 
priation for improving the Arkansas River from Tulsa, Okla., 
to the point where it flows into the Mississippi River, for pur- 
poses of navigation; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. VESTAL; A bill (H. R. 7241) to amend sections 206 
and 209 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended, by 
striking out said sections; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7242) to amend section 202, subdivision 7, 
of the World War veterans’ act, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7243) amending the statutes of the United 
States to provide for copyright registration of designs; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7244) to authorize 
appropriations for construction at Maxwell Field, Ala., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7245) to provide for the commemoration of 
the massacre of Fort Mims, Ala.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7246) to provide for the commemoration of 
yang! of Spanish Fort, Ala.; to the Committee on Military 

8. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 7247) to provide for the commemoration of 
the siege of Blakély, Ala.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7248) to provide for the commemoration of 
the historic events which occurred at Jackson Oak, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7249) to create a 
department of education, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 7250) to construct a 
public building for a post office at the city of Jackson, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7251) to construct a public building for a 
post office at the city of Thomaston, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7252) to construct a public building for a 
post office at the city of Monticello, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7253) for the relief of certain 
retired officers of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7254) to amend an 
act entitled “An act making an appropriation for the survey 
of public lands lying within the limits of land grants, to pro- 
vide for the forfeiture to the United States of unsurveyed land 
grants to railroads, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 
1910; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 7255) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Helena, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7256) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to purchase certain buildings at the United 
States naval station, Tutuila, Samoa; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 7257) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Emporium, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 7258) granting preference 
within the quota to certain aliens trained and skilled in a 
particular art, craft, technique, business, or science; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7259) to require the 
War Department to ascertain if the Miami and Maumee Rivers 
are available for use in canalization from Toledo on Lake Hrie 
to Cincinnati on the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 7260) authorizing Oscar 
Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Alma, Wis.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McDUFFIBE: A bill (H. R. 7261) to provide for the 
commemoration of the Battle of Burnt Corn, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7262) to provide for the commemoration of 
the historic events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, Ala. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7263) to provide for the commemoration 
of the historic events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, Ala, ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7264) to provide for the commemoration of 
the surrender of the forces commanded by General Taylor to 
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8 Canby at Citronelle, Ala.; to the Committee on Military 
airs. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 7265) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a crier for the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON; A bill (H. R. 7266) to provide for 
the commemoration of the historic events which occurred at 
Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. SABATH: A bin (H. R. 7267) to enable the people of 
the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and to form a 
free and independent government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7268) pro- 
viding for a memorial day for the deceased newspaper men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 7269) to amend the bank- 
rupicy law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 7270) to provide for the 
commemoration of the Battle of Talladega, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7271) to provide for the commemoration 
of historic events which occurred at Fort Williams, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7272) to pro- 
vide for the paving of the Government road across Fort Sill 
8 Military Reservation; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7273) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a publie building 
at Crescent, Okla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7274) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Marshall, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7275) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Wynnewood, 
Okla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7276) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Purcell, Okla.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7277) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Lindsay, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7278) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Yale, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7279) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Sulphur, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7280) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Pauls ‘Valley, 
Okla,; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7281) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Edmond, Okla: ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7282) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Cushing, Okla.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7283) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Stillwater, 
Okla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7284) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon, a substation to be 
located south of the Canadian River in that section of the city 
commonly known as Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7285) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Norman, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 155) estab- 
lishing a peace college; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
156) authorizing the Postmaster General to make a just and 
equitable compensation for the past use in the Postal Service of 
a certain invention and device for the postmarking of mail pack- 
ages and for the more permanent cancellation of postage stamps 
during the time the said device was in use by the Post Office 
Department not exceeding or going beyond the life of the letters 
Ore, thereon; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con, Res. 14) creating a joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives for the purpose of discussing problems 
concerning the Philippine Islands; to the Commitiee on Rules, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 7286) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Weaver; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7287) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes M. Ulrich; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7288) for the relief of Amos 
D. Carver, S. E. Turner, Clifford N. Carver, Scott Blanchard, 
P. B. Blanchard, James B. Parse, A. N. Blanchard, and W. A. 
Blanchard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7289) providing for prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of channel from Phoebus to the 
deep waters of Hampton Roads; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 7290) for the adjudication and 
determination of the claims arising under the extension by the 
Commissioner of Patents of the patent granted to Frederick G. 
Ransford and Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, 
No. 25036, August 9, 1859; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7291) for the relief of Edward J. Devine; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H.R. 7292) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget K. Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7293) to advance Maj. 
Julian P. Willcox to the permanent rank of major; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7294) granting an increase 
of pension to Elbert W. McLaughlin; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7295) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Gallus Kerchner, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7296) making William P. Zickler eligible 
to receive the benefits of the civil service retirement act; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 7297) granting an increase of 
pension to Diana C. Alters; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7298) for the 
relief of Julian Simon, Ira Simon, and Herbert Simon, doing 
business as J. Simon & Sons; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7299) for the relief of Hannah 
Odekirk; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 7300) for the relief of 
George D. Hopper; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7301) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie Matthews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 7302) for the relief of Jeremiah 
F. Mahoney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7303) for the relief of Charles H. Byans; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H, R. 7304) granting a pension to 
Daniel E. Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7305) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna May Harness; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7306) granting a pension to Mattie Wade; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7307) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Burkhart; to the Committee on Inva:id Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7308) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha Minch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7309) granting an increase of pension to 
Irene Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7310) granting a pension to Mrs. Frederick 
J. Oppermann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7311) granting a 
pension to Charlotte S. Fink; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7312) granting an increase of 
pension to Hollen E. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7313) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7314) granting a pension to Mary E. R. 
Bridges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7315) granting a pension to Jennie E. 
Caster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7316) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Aulgur; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7317) granting a pension to Alice C. 
McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7318) granting a pension to Sarah C. Lane; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7319) granting a pension to Katie Cum- 
mings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7320) granting a pension to Dewitt C. 
Häckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7321) for the relief of Ernest C. Silyers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7322) for the relief of 
Churles L. Chaffee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7323) granting a pension to Marion A. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7324) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Olinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 7325) granting an increase 
of pension to John Stoll; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 7326) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia A. Merrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 7327) granting a pension to 
Amanda Bastian ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7328) granting a pension to Anna Allen; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7329) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Bowser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7330) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 7331) granting a pension to 
aoe oe a fe. 1 5 Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. 1GHES: A bill (H. R. 7332 antin 
to Viola Musser; to the Committee on 79 Pee neien 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7333) for the relief of Allen Nichols; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7334) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Jane McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAYNOR: A bill (H. R. 7335) granting an increase 
of pension to Rose Meher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 7336) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Pearson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7337) granting an increase 
of pension to Honore Marois; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 7338) for the relief 
of John H. Hughes; to the Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7339) for the relief of H. H. 
Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7340) to allow the distinguished 
service cross for service in the World War to be awarded to 
Otis B. Merrithew; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 7341) for the relief of Nellie T. 
Francis; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7342) granting a pension to 
William B. Edgar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7343) granting 
a pension to Decatur D. Kinser; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 7344) granting a pension to 
Nannie O. Hinds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7345) grant- 
ing a pension to Aiice McCloskey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 7346) for the relief 
of Katharine Hanna; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 7347) granting 
an increase of pension to Helena K. Rose; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7348) granting a 
pension to Emma N. Gurney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7340) granting a pension to Maria Griggs; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7350) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles S. Cooper; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7351) granting a pension to Susan Hogan 
Duncan: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7352) for the 
relief of Charles H. Clemechire, alias George Wright; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 7353) granting an increase 
of pension to Nannie L. Lewis; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7354) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ellen Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7355) for the relief of William 
Smith ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7856) for the relief of the 
American Foreign Trade Corporation and Fils d’Aslan Fresco; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7357) for the relief of 
Albert Alonzo Gilmore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7358) granting a pension to Charles O. B. 
Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7359) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Hertzinger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7360) for the relief of W. L. 
Inabnit ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylyania: A bill (H. R. 7361) for the 
relief of Charles L. Clark, deceased; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7362) for the relief of Emma L. Albrecht; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7363) granting a pension to Anna Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 7364) granting 
a pension to Matthew S. Scott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 7365) granting a pension to Charles M. 
Loring; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7366) granting a pension to George E. 
Bayliss; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7367) granting an increase of pension to 
George Bingham; to the Committee on Pensions, 
` By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7368) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Renshaw; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7369) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia A. Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7370) granting an increase of pension to 
Orvilla J. Woofter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7371) granting an increase of pension to 
Lelia M. Marple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1814. Petition of Portland Realty Board, of the city of Port- 
land, State of Oregon, urging the enactment of a Federal bill 
for the construction of a dam, power house, and locks in the 
Columbia River at or below the Cascades, for development of 
economical power in said river; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1815. By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Petition of citizens of the 
eleventh district of New Jersey urging that legislation be 
enacted increasing pensions for Civil War veterans, widows, 
ete.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1816. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 43 citizens of 
Sanborn, O’Brien County, Iowa, asking that legislation be 
enacted giving increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1817. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Mrs. M. Atkinson and 
other citizens of Franklin County, Mo., in support of increase 
in pensions of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. i 

1818. Also, petition of Louis W. Hahn and other citizens of 
St. Louis, Mo., in support of increase of pensions to Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1819. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
Mrs, B. Houston, Leona L. Ellis, and 14 others, of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 2562, increasing 
the pension of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

1820. Also, petition signed by Charles W. Bennett, C. H. 
Aznay, and 73 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting increased pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1821. Also, petition signed by M. F. Pursley, F. Smith, and 
87 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, increasing the pensions of yeterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1822. Also, petition signed by Herbert S. Haddock, Matt 
Farley, and 23 others, of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of 
legislation increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1823. Also, petition signed by Charles S. Warner, Frank <A. 
Atwell, and 54 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the 
pussage of House bill 2562, increasing the pension of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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1924. Also, petition signed by Rey. T. D. Scott, Pearl Baranco, 
and 75 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, increasing the pension of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1825. Also, petition signed by Maude Johnson, Gertrude E. 
Logan, and 36 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing the pension of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1826. Also, petition signed by Mrs. R. L. Chaphe, Mrs. C. W. 
Hubbell, and 75 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing the pension of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1827. Also, petition signed by Sophronia A. Smith, Christine 
Bush, and 50 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing the pension of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1828. Also, petition of the State Council of California, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, urging the creation of a 
department of education with a secretary in the Cabinet; to 
the Committee on Education. 

1829. By Mr. COLTON: Petition of citizens of Park City, 
Utah, urging the passage of the Robsion-Capper free publie 
school bill (H. R. 10); to the Committee on Educatlon. 

1830. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the citizens of Lynn, 
Mass., for pension for Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1831. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, pro- 
testing against any effort to repeal or to weaken the antitrust 
provisions of the present radio law; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1832. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition signed by sundry citizens 
of Philadelphia, Pa., urging passage of the bill (H. R. 2562) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1833. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of numerous athletic clubs of 
southern California, for repeal of luxury tax on dues and initia- 
tion fees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1834. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Susan E. Kamers- 
ley and other citizens of Davis Creek, Calif., urging more ade- 
quate relief for the veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1835. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of California 
Retail Grocers and Merchants Association, heartily and unre- 
servedly supporting the Capper-Kelly bill now pending (S. 1418 
and H. R. 11) known as the fair trade act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1836. Also, petition of Retail Merchants Association of Penn- 
Sylvania, earnestly indorsing Capper-Kelly price maimtenance 
bill (H. R. 11); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1837. Also, petition of Association of State Foresters, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., indorsing work in connection with the United 
States plant quarantine and the New York Conservation De- 
partment along a barrier zone in New York to prevent the 
westward spread of the gypsy moth, an insect very destructive 
to forest growth; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1838. Also, petition of National Association of Broadcasters 
(Inc.), New York, N. Y., for antendment to the radio law of 
1927, incorporating provisions, etc., as set forth in resolution 
adopted by that association; to the Committee on Patents, 

1839. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of James C. Aurand and 
other residents of Elkhart, Ind., urging early action on bills 
increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1840. Also, petition of Mary Newcomb and other residents of 
Michigan City, urging the early passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

1841. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition presented by Ora S. Small, 
of 2006 South Eighteenth Street, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by 
many citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., appealing for more equitable 
pension for our Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. > 

1842. By Mr. KAYNOR: Petition of the city council of Spring- 
field, Mass., urging enactinent of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1843. Also, petition of voters of Agawam, Mass., urging in- 
crease in Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1844. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Jackson, Breathitt County, Ky., submitted by J. G. C. Spencer, 
Jackson, Ky., urging that an immediate vote be taken on House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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1845. Also, petition submitted by J. M. Back, 3016 Simpson 
Road, Ashland, Ky., and signed by the citizens of Ashland, re- 
questing that immediate action be taken on House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1846. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Lycoming 
County, Pa., favoring the Robsion-Capper bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

1847. Also, petition from citizens of Lycoming County, Pa., 
favoring the passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1848. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Gertrude Pierce and 
other residents of Harlowton, Mont., urging increased pensions 
for veterans of the Civil War and widows of yeterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1849. Also, petition of Helen Seekins and 82 other residents 
of Sunburst, Mont., urging higher pension rates for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1850. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 57 citizens of Laclede, 
Mo., and vicinity, urging the enactment of more liberal pension 
legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1851. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
American Federation of Labor, Frank Morrison, secretary, 
Washington, D. C., indorsing the efforts of broadcasting station 
WCFL to secure the unlimited use of a radio-frequency, with 
adequate power and time of operation, in order that it may 
serye the labor movement and the general public by the promul- 
gation of the principles and policies and ideals of organized 
labor; also protesting, as contrary to the public welfare, of the 
Federal Radio Commission turning over this important new 
means of communication to a small group of corporations and 
metropolitan newspapers, to be used in their private interests ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1852. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, Frank 
Morrison, secretary, Washington, D. C., protesting against any 
effort to repeal or to weaken the antitrust provisions of the 
present radio law of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1853. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of Eugene F. Buckland, 
New Milford, Pa., and other citizens of New Milford, Pa., urg- 
ing a bill to properly care for the Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

1854. Also, petition of Mrs. A. Richards and other citizens of 
Ulster and Athens, Pa., urging a bill to properly care for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1855. Also, petition of Mrs. S. A. Young and other citizens of 
Monroeton, Pa., urging a bill to properly care for all veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of yeterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1856. Also, petition of Mrs. Alpha S. Allard and other citizens 
‘of Montrose, Pa., urging a bill to properly care for all Civil 
_yWar veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

1857. Also, petition of citizens of Towanda and Wysox, Pa., 
urging immediate action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1858. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Polish Everybody's Daily, 
of Buffalo, N. X., in favor of creating an embassy in Poland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1859. By Mr. MENGES: Petition presented by Joseph Dice 
and others, citizens of Glen Rock, Pa., requesting an increase in 
pensions allowed veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1860. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Fairview Country Club, Elmsford, N. Y., protesting against 
continuing the amendment made to the revenue act of 1928 
assessing 10 per cent of any amount paid as the purchase price 
of any “shares of stock, bonds, or other securities, ownership 
of which is a condition precedent to membership“; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1861. Also, petition of Casual Post, No. 614, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Fort Bayard, N. Mex., favoring an amendment 
to the World War veterans’ act of 1924, to extend the presump- 
tive date for tubercular veterans from January 1, 1925, to 
January 1, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

1862. By Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of Jesse 
Grant and seven other citizens of Oklahoma, praying for an in- 
crease in pension allowances to veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1863. Also, petition of C. T. Swain and 27 other members of 
Miami Camp No. 23, United Spanish War Veterans, of Miami, 
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Okla., requesting early action on increase of pensions for Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1864. Also, petition of Nellie Price and 129 other citizens of 
Dewey, Okla., praying for an increase of the pension allowance 
to veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1865. Also, petition of O. L. Cole and 188 other citizens of 
Fairland, Okla., praying for an increase in pension allowances 
to veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1866. Also, petition of Mrs. M. C. Shelton and 151 other 
citizens of Hominy, Okla., praying for an increase in pension 
allowances to veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1867. Also, petition of Alexander W. Brown and 24 other 
citizens of Tulsa County, Okla., and the surrounding district, 
praying for an increased allowance in pensions for veterans and 
widows of yeterans of the Ciyil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1868. Also, petition of C. P. Campbell and 247 other citizens of 
Owasso, Okla., praying for increased pension allowances to 
veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1869. Also, petition of Rhoda Bennett and 34 other citizens of 
Pawnee County, Okla., praying for an increase in pension allow- 
ances to yeterans and widows of yeterans of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1870. Also, petition of Margaret Blunt and 74 other citizens 
of Commerce, Okla., praying for increased pension allowances to 
veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1871. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition from citizens of Clear Lake, 
Wis., for an increase of pension to veterans and widows of vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1872. Also, petition from a number of citizens of Ashland, 
Wis., urging an increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1873. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Douglas I. McKay, past 
department commander, the American Legion, Department of 
New York, New York, N. Y., urging the passage of the Legion's 
ee bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

1874. Also, petition of United Textile Workers of America, 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., with reference to certain rates on fabrics; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1875. Also, petition of American Institute of Accountants, of 
New York, commending the proposal for a reduction of Federal 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1876. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., protesting against any effort to repeal or to 
weaken the antitrust provisions of the present radio law of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1877. Also, petition of Fairview Country Club, Elmsford, N. Y., 
with reference to the 10 per cent tax attached to initiation fees 
and dues as unjust in the Federal reserve act of 1928; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1878. Also, -petition of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Fort Bay- 
ard, N. Mex., requesting that the World War veterans’ act be 
amended to extend the presumptive date for tubercular veter- 
ans from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1930; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1879. Also, petition of the Young Israel, of Brooklyn, N. V., 
protesting against the passage of the Lankford Sunday bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1880. Also, petition of Maurice Stember, adjutant, American 
Legion, New York State, urging the passage of the Legion's 
n bill: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
ation. 

1881. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Harry E. 
Saner and other residents of Springfield, III., urging the passage 
of bills providing for increased rates of pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1882. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1883. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of various citizens of Reserve, 
N. Mex., urging the increase of Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1884. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Clement F. Aimes and 
84 others, of Russell, Kans., favoring increase of pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of Civil War veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1885. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Apollo, Armstrong County, Pa., in favor of increased pension 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1886. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Patrick J. O’Neill and 
other citizens of New Haven, West Haven, and East Haven, 
Conn., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

1887. Also, petition of Philip Isaacs and other citizens of New 
Hayen, Conn., praying for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1888. By Mr. TREADWAY : Resolution adopted by the West- 
ern Massachusetts Employers’ Association, urging immediate 
adoption and enactment of a tariff bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1889. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of members of Mrs. 
Phil Sheridan Tent No. 60, Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, Somerset, Ohio, petitioning Congress to give support 
to any pension bill that will give increased pensions to their 
fathers and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1890. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Saginaw, Mich., urging more liberal pension legislation for 
yeterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1891. By Mr. WALKER: Petitions from citizens of the eighth 
congressional district of Kentucky, urging immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1892. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
the Hon. James H. McGinnis, past State commander of the 
American Legion, and the Hon. James A. Duff, department com- 
mander, American Legion, Department of West Virginia, urging 
the action of the House of Representatives on House bill 1678 
(Ist sess., 7Ist Cong.) providing for the erection of a United 
States veterans’ hospital in West Virginia, and that said bill 
may be passed by the House before Christmas; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

1893. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Sylvia Hale, 714 Decatur 
Street, Lincoln, III.; Florence Coombs, 1219 Delaware Street, 
Lincoln, III.; Kennell Niff, Lincoln, III.; Henry L. Bruce, 802 
Burlington Street, Lincoln, III.; C. F. Peek, 828 North Kankakee 
Street, Lincoln, III.; and Mr. and Mrs. Overbey, Lincoln, III., 
urging support of House bill 2667, increasing tariff on pottery; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1894. Also, petition of Louis Bru, 928 North Kickapoo Street, 
Lincoln, III.; Viola Lisk, 1621 East Delevan Street, Lincoln, III.; 
Pearl Appeman, 1425 Pekin Street, Lincoln, III.; and Clarence 
Agnew, secretary the Lincoln Trades and Labor Council, Lin- 
coin, III., urging support of House bill 2667, increasing tariff on 
pottery; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1895. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Goff, Lincoln, III.; 
Anna Voyles, Lincoln, III.; George W. Tutweler, Lincoln, III.; 
Edward Gatlin; Ada Buss, 1425 Pekin Street, Lincoln, III.; 
and Fred J. Keats, Illinois China Co., member local union No. 
116, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, Lincoln, III., 
urging support of House bill 2667, increasing tariff on pottery, 
china, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1896. Also, petition of Alton Brateker, T28 North Kickapoo 
Street, Lincoln, III.; J. E. Semple, Lincoln, III.; Kenneth Bar- 
ron, Lincoln, III.; Isabell Tumulty, 806 Fifth Street, Lincoln, 
III.; Leona A. Ingram, Lincoln, III.; and Harry Thompson, Lin- 
coln, III., urging support of House bill 2667, increasing tariff on 
pottery; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1807. Also, petition of Hilma Stotz and Josephine Stotz, 309 
Seventh Street, Lincoln, III.; Mr. and Mrs. Russell Smith, 1214 
North Kankakee Street, Lincoln, III.; Everett Webb, Lincoln, 
III.; and Floyd R. Lisk, 1621 East Delevan Street, Lincoln, III., 
urging support of House bill 2667, increasing tariff on pottery; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1898. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition by citizens of Garrett 
County, Md., in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
urging speedy and favorable action; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, December 12, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 4, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Husert D. STEPHENS, a Senator from the State of Mississippi, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 
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NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER 
The Chief Clerk read the following communication: 


Uxrrep STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1929. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. SIMEON 
D. Fess, a Senator from the State of Ohio, to perform the duties of 
the Chair this legislative day. 

Geo. H. Moses, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. FESS took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
elerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Ashurst Frazier McCulloch Smoot 
Baird George McKellar Steck 
Barkley Gille McMaster Stelwer 
Bingham Glenn MeNary Stephens 
Black Goldsborough Moses Sullivan 
Blaine Gould Norbeck Swanson 
Blease Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hale Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Harris die Townsend 
Brock Harrison Patterson Trammell 
Brookhart Hastings Phipps Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield ne Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Ransdell Wagner 
Caraway Hayden eed Walcott 
Connally Hebert Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 

‘opeland Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 

Couzens Howell Sackett Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Schall Watson 
Dale Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Kean Shortridge 
Fess Keyes Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krna] is necessarily detained from the Senate 
by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RADIO BROADCASTING LICENSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 166, agreed to 
‘November 22, 1929, an analysis concerning radio broadcasting 
in the several radio zones, ete., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. GILLETT presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Milwaukee and the National Military Home, in the State of 
Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Flint and Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Stillwater, Okla., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented resolutions adopted by the Cody 
Club and the Cody Lions Club, both of Cody, Wyo., favoring the 
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making of an appropriation for control of the spruce bud worm 
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OWATONNA, MINN., December 11, 1929, 


in the Shoshone National Forest, Wyo., which were referred to | Vice President CHARLES CURTIS, 


the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORTS ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. x 

Mr. COUZENS, as in executive session, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported the nomination of Heinrich A. Pickert, of 
Detroit, Mich., to be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 38, which was ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT, as in executive session, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported the nomination*of Walter E. Corwin, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to be collector of internal revenue for the first 
district of New York, which was ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2609) providing an appropriation for the recondi- 
tioning of the frigate Constitution; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A bill (S. 2610) for the relief of Norman Beier; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2611) for the adjudication and determination of 
the claims arising under the extension by the Commissioner of 
Patents of the patent granted to Frederick G. Ransford and 
Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, No. 25036, August 
9, 1859; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2612) for the relief of Charles Smith (with an 
accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 2613) for the relief of Bessie Marshall Whitcomb ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2614) for the relief of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2615) for the relief of Arthur J. Robinson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2616) to authorize appropriations for construction 
at Fort Eustis, Va., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2617) for the relief of Charles G. Stoermer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2618) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
M. Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2619) granting a pension to Max G. Lehman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2620) to amend Title III of the World War ad- 
justed compensation act as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2621) for the relief of George W. Posey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

TARIFF ADVERTISEMENT IN WASHINGTON POST 

Mr. FESS (the President pro tempore in the chair). I pre- 
sent a telegram from the editor of the Evening Tribune, of Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., and one from the publisher of the Owatonna 
Journa!-Chronicle, of Owatonna, Minn., relative to the tariff 
advertisement in the Washington Post, which I ask may be 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the telegrams, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

ALBERT LEA, MINS., December 11, 1929, 
Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 8 
Vice President of the United States: 

As one of the contributing signatories of the advertisement urging, on 
behalf of the Northwest, prompt support of President Hoover’s program 
of farm relief and tariff revision, we resent inference of participation 
in paid propaganda and invite closest investigation of our action. 
Willingly supply fullest evidence of the sincerity of our purpose. 

Bur? May, 
Editor Evening Tribune. 


LXXII——33 


Washington, D. 0.: 

As one of the rural publishers of Minnesota who had a part in writing 
and financing advertisement in Washington Post, December 10, am glad 
to state Minnesota press is abundantly able to finance its own projects 
and will gladly weleome investigation proposed by Senator Nonnis. We 
recommend spirit of compromise, feeling that other sections as well as 
our own deserve recognition, and that agriculture here demand immedi- 
ate tariff action. 

E. K. WHITING, 
Owatonna Journal-Chronicle. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1909) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Weslaco, Tex. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 6564) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6564) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when we reached paragraph 
1105 I asked unanimous consent to consider striking out, on 
page 172, in line 22, “34 cents per pound” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “37 cents per pound” on top waste, slubbing waste, 
roving waste, and ring waste. I now ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

In this connection I wish to say that whatever action is taken 
upon the item of top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and 
ring waste, the same action will be taken throughout the para- 
graphs of the wool schedule, so that the one vote upon this item 
now will determine the question as to whether the differential 
shall be given not only to top waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, and ring waste, but in the other paragraphs of the 
schedule. I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gronda] and 
also the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] will agree that 
that is the situation. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent that a vote may be taken 
upon the motion to strike out “34” and insert “37,” on page 
172, line 22. ; 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that the more logical way of handling this proposi- 
tion would be to go back to the basic rate on wool contained in 
paragraph 1102. When the rate of 34 cents a pound on scoured 
wool was increased to 87 cents my attention was diverted to 
something else; the amendment was not given any particular 
consideration, and was adopted, as suggested by the Senator 
from Utah. I suggest that unanimous consent be asked to re- 
consider the vote by which the rate on scoured wool was in- 
creased from 34 cents to 37 cents in paragraph 1102. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate was increased from 31 cents to 34 
cents on the scoured content of wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. Well, whatever the increase was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that is the duty which was imposed on 
the scoured content of wool in paragraph 1102. Does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin desire another vote upon that proposition? 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted, and then that the Senate shall vote 
upon the Senator’s proposed amendment to the amendment. 
Then whatever the result may be on that vote, the rates in 
paragraph 1105 and paragraph 1106 will be fixed accordingly. 
That will expedite the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for reconsideration of the vote increasing the duty on wool espe- 
cially provided for in paragraph 1102 from 31 cents to 34 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has reference to the increase in 
the rate on scoured wool from 34 cents to 37 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
refer to the duty on the wool content, but I understand now 
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that the Senator refers to the increase from 34 to 37 cents on 
line 22, page 171. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; as differentiated from the item relating 
to wool in the grease or washed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will change my request, and ask unani- 
mous consent for the reconsideration of the vote by which the 
duty of 34 cents per pound was stricken out and 37 cents per 
pound inserted in line 22, page 171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote by which the amendment was agreed to is recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 
I do not want the floor to make a speech, but merely to make an 
inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The vote by which the duty of 34 cents, in 
line 22, paragraph 1102, was increased to 37 cents—that is, 
37 cents per pound of clean content of scoured wool—haying been 
reconsidered, the question now is whether that duty shall remain 
at 34 cents per ponnd, as fixed by the House and as left by the 
Senate Committee on Finance when that committee was con- 
sidering the schedule. If a duty of 37 cents is agreed to in line 
22, page 171, it would logically follow that a duty of 87 cents 
should be inserted in place of 84 cents in line 22, page 172, in 
paragraph 1105. 

I understand also that if the 37 cents is reinserted in para- 
graph 1102 it would logically follow that 34 cents should be 
increased to 37 cents in line 17, paragraph 1106. I wanted to 
see if there was any dispute about that, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the theory of the bill. The 3 cents 
additional rate imposed is for the loss in the sorting and scour- 
ing of the wool. That is why that differential is placed in the 
bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand; so if the 3 cents is to be 
added to the rate in paragraph 1102, logically, at least, it 
would follow that it should also be added in paragraph 1105 
and paragraph 1106. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be my motion; if the 37 cents duty 
is agreed to, then, of course, logically the other two increases 
would follow. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I may misunderstand this 
proposition, but if I do my misunderstanding is entirely due to 
the statement made by the Senator from Utah. On last Mon- 
day I was discussing the spread that exists between the amount 
that the farmer receives for his wool and the amount that the 
duty actually costs the manufacturer, and I made a certain 
Statement. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the statement which he made in reply to my 
remarks. Ou page 217 of the Recorp of last Friday the Sen- 
ator said this: 


I understood the Senator to say that it cost 7 cents a pound to take 
wool and scour it and put it in a clean condition. Of course, if the 
statement is made in that way, it is incorrect. 1 have contracted for 
the scouring of millions of pounds of wool, and I never paid more than 
three-eighths of a cent a pound for the whole thing, the scouring, the 
soda, heating the water, running the wool through the machine, and 
delivering it at the drying machine. 


That was a statement made by the Senator from Utah. Of 
course, what the Senator was undertaking to show was the cost 
of converting the wool. and that the cost of the mechanical 
operation was only three-eighths of a cent. I assume that there 
is some loss in addition to the actual mechanical cost of the 
conversion; but it does not appear to me that there is justifica- 
tion for any claim that there is a loss of 2% cents a pound. I 
should like to have the Senator explain that phase of the ques- 
tion, I do not intend to debate it, but I do intend to offer an 
amendment to make the $4-cent rute a 35-cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will explain the statement 
further to the Senator. After the wool is sorted and after it is 
dusted it is taken from the duster and put through a washer. 
That is all done by machinery, and that work, as I said, is con- 
tracted for at the rate of about threeeighths cent a pound. 
That, however, is merely a part of the entire operation. The 
theory of the 3-cent differential is this: One cent is allowed for 
the sorting of the wool—I do not know whether the Senator has 
ever seen the process of sorting the wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not seen it at the plant. 


Mr, SMOOT. I will describe to the Senator how it is done. 
The wool comes in in bags. It includes grease wool and fine 
wool-——— 


Mr. BLAINE.. I have seen it shipped in that way; and it 
comes in, no doubt, in the way I have seen it shipped. 
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Mr. SMOOT. As I was saying, in the bags there is fine wool 
and grease wool, and even wool in the fleece. In the sorting 
the skirtings are taken out and are put in a bin. The long 
wools are put in another bin, and the remainder of the fleece 
and there may be two grades in the other portions of the 
fleece—are thrown into another bin: It costs only a cent a 
pound to do that. 

Then the wool goes into a batch that is desired for some par- 
ticular yarn or cloth, perhaps. From there it goes through 
the duster, and from there into the washing machine. A washer 
is as long as from the place where I stand to the far end of the 
room. There are three or four bowls. The wool is placed in 
the first bowl, where the great bulk of the grease is removed; 
it is then carried by forks to another bowl and there washed 
with a little stronger solution; and from that bowl it goes into 
the third, and from the third bowl it goes into a revolving 
apron and is delivered into a kind of basket or receptacle such 
as the fittings of the plant may require. It is carried then to 
the picker room. The labor cost of the operation is three- 
eighths of a cent a pound from the time the wool leaves the 
duster until it goes through the washer. That is what I was 
speaking of the other day. Under this provision 1 cent is allowed 
for the sorting and 2 cents for all of the other expenses involved 
in converting the product into scoured wool and putting it in 
condition so that it may be sold and worked in a mill. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will answer another question 
for my information, where are these sorting and scouring plants 
located generally ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the mills perform the operation for 
themselves. 

Mr. BLAINE. Both the worsted and carded mills, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the wool in both places has to pass 
through the same process up to a certain point. I will Say, 
however, there are a few scouring plants that do practicaily 
nothing but that kind of work, but no mill that amounts to 
anything would do otherwise than conduct the operation for 
itself, 

Mr. BLAINE, I am clear as to that, but I should like to 
follow the subject a little further, From what agency is the 
wool purchased which goes through the process to which the 
Senator has referred? 

Mr, SMOOT. In America, generally from the commission 
houses, but of late the mills frequently buy the wool from the 
Sheepman, I may say that all of the wool I ever bought for 
my mill was bought right from the corral. I went to the shear- 
ing corral and saw the wool actually put into bags, and bought 
it right from the sheepman himself, and shipped it direct 
from the corral to the mill. Most of the wool in the West, in 
fact, all of it outside of that which is immediately manufac- 
tured, is either sent to a commission house or to the manufac- 
turer. Of course, if the manufacturer in the East buys the 
wool it is shipped direct to him and if a commission house 
buys it it is shipped direct to the commission house. The great 
bulk of the wool in the West, however, is sent to commission 
houses. The grower usually draws a certain amount upon that 
wool, and the commission house stores the wool, sells the wool, 
insures the wool, and charges the woolgrower about three- 
fourths of a cent. I am not positive as to the exact charge, 
because I have not shipped any of late, and I do not know . 
exactly what the rate is to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am going to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion for my information. Where are the main commission 
houses generally located? P 

Mr. SMOOT. The main ones are located in Philadelphia and 
Boston. There is one in Chicago which handles a great deal 
of the western wool, but the main ones, as I have said, are in 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then the wool that those commission houses 
have purchased has been purchased through wool buyers all 
out over the country—directly or through buyers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Either purchased or acquired through con- 
signment of the wool. It used to be nearly all consigninent, 
and I suppose now there is three-fourths of it consigned. 

Mr, BLAINE. And that wool then is sold on the Boston 
market? 

-Mr. SMOOT. On the Boston market or the Philadelphia 
market, They are about the same. 

Mr. BLAINE. And the quotations of wool then are on those 
commission wools on the Boston market, if we take the Boston 
market, or the Philadelphia market? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. So that the conversion cost from that time 
until it is turned out as clean-content scoured wool is about 3 
cents a pound? 
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Mr. SMOOT. About 3 cents a pound. That includes the 
labor and everything. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. 

Mr. President, I am not going to go over the field that we 
have covered, excepting to suggest that I think now I have 
pretty good authority for the proposition that there is no such 
spead in this conversion as 7 cents. I am not going into that 
this morning; but I think now we have established certain 
definite facts. I do not want the wool processor to lose a single 
penny on the conversion of this raw wool, the wool in the 
grease, into clean-content scoured wool. I have no testimony 
except the testimony of the Senator from Utah on that subject. 
I take that as correct. However, the House committee no doubt 
are as well informed as is the Senator from Utah; and they, 
after fixing the basic rate on wool just prior to the provision 
with reference to scoured wool, fixed the rate at only 34 cents 
a pound. We have not changed what the House did on the 
proposition of increasing the rate on the wool. We have just 
adopted the 34-cent rate that the House adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was wool in the grease, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is what the House adopted on wool in 
the grease; and after they had adopted the 34 cents a pound, 
then the committee proceeded, and the House followed, to make 
scoured wool 34 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the scoured basis was 31 cents. There is a 
difference of 3 cents there. 

Mr. BLAINE. They had fixed it at 34 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, but—— 

Mr. BLAINE, I just assumed that the House committee had 
the same information that the Senator from Utah has. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the House overlooked it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Evidently there is a misunderstanding be- 
tween the House committee and the House as to the facts. I 
am not speaking of the policy, but as to the facts and the con- 
tention that is now made by the Senator from Utah. I am in 
no position to offer any proof to sustain either side of that 
controversy. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will ask any Member of the 
House to-day, I think he will say that that was an oversight in 
this bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. I take it as I find it of record. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I assume that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, being familiar with this—as familiar, perhaps, as was the 
Finance Committee or the Senator from Utah—would not make 
an error of this kind, because this is a highly controversial 
matter; and tugging at the House were these large woolgrowers 
of the West, these woolgrowers who have thousands upon thou- 
sands of sheep in their flocks. They had had a meeting with the 
worsted manufacturers. I have not any doubt but that they 
had, At least, there was complete cooperation between those 
two interests. I am just speaking now of the tremendous in- 
terest in this matter. It seems utterly unthinkable that this 
matter escaped the attention of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House under those circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it was a mistake, and I think 
the Senator must admit it now on the statement I make; and 
I will say to the Senator that the statement I have just made 
here is true, so help me God. There is not any doubt about it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not ask the Senator to 
take an oath on this matter. I have a great deal of confidence 
in the statements the Senator makes here when he actually 
makes a statement and when he presents a matter thoroughly. 
I have a good deal of confidence in his statement when he 
actually makes a statement of fact; and I would take his word 
without putting him under oath. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it adds a little to it, does it 
not, if he takes an oath? It makes it a little more solemn. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, when we put Senators under ex- 
amination, out of courtesy to the Senators we never ask them 
to take an oath. They have already taken an oath to support 
the Constitution and the laws and perform the duties that 
devolve upon them according to the best of their ability; and I 
think that oath covers everything that a Senator does or fails 
to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am one of those who agree with the Senator 
from Utah that we ought not to take advantage of senatorial 
courtesy and carry it too far. The Senator from Utah has set 
a good precedent. He has taken an oath that what he said was 
true. In case it should develop that that statement was not 
true, I do not suppose he could be punished for perjury. 
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Nevertheless, he puts himself where we all ought to put our- 
selves, on a level with anybody, and be willing to discard 
senatorial courtesy and take an oath whenever it is necessary. 

So far as taking an oath under the Constitution is concerned, 
the Senator must realize that according to charges made on the 
floor of the Senate nearly every day the Constitution is all torn 
into bits; so I do not think it amounts to anything among 
Senators. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not believe that the taking 
of an oath adds very much to the character of a man or his 
responsibility to tell the truth. If he has responsibility to tell 
the truth he ought to do so without taking an oath; and I am 
not asking the Senator from Utah to subscribe to any oath what- 
ever, 

I suggested the possibility of offering an amendment making 
this rate 35 cents. I am perfectly frank to state that I have had 
no means or time in which to investigate the facts that the 
Senator from Utah has stated; and, therefore, I would not be 
justified in offering any amendment on that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent now, on page 172, line 
22, to strike out “34 cents” and insert “37 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is before the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this is a vote on the proposi- 
tion to increase the rate on scoured wool; is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is top waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, and ring waste. 

Mr. GEORGE. What about the other amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The other amendment has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment will be 
found on page 173. I ask that that amendment be agreed to, 
striking out lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, as that matter has already 
been provided for. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 173, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 9 to 12, both inclusive, in the following words: 


(e) All the foregoing, and wool and hair of the kinds provided for 
in this schedule, when carbonized, shall be subject to a duty of 7 cents 
per pound in addition to other duties imposed by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Paragraph 1106: On page 173, line 
13, after the word “schedule” and the comma, it is proposed to 
insert “if carbonized, or,“ so as to read: 


Par. 1106. Wool, and hair of the kinds provided for in this schedule, 
if carbonized, or advanced in any manner or by any process of manu- 
facture— 


And so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on reflection I think the Sena- 
tor from Utah will not insist on that amendment even if the 
proper differential between carbonized and uncarbonized wool 
is 7 cents, although the Tariff Commission has found that the 
difference between the cost of carbonizing at home and abroad 
is only 4 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are striking that all out. 
hig have agreed to the Senate committee amendment by striking 
t out. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, no; the clerk has read the amendment in 
line 14, paragraph 1106. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, “if carbonized ”? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I was going to suggest to the Senator 
that if 7 cents is the proper differential, a portion of subpara- 
graph (c) should be attached to paragraph 1102 as a proviso, 
so that 7 cents additional will be given for the carbonized wool. 

The Senator will see that if this amendment goes in as to 
carbonized wool it not only takes the specific duty but the 20 
per cent ad valorem in addition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I explain to the Senator 
just why this is done? I do not know whether or not the Sena- 
tor is familiar with the practice of the western sheepmen. 

Every sheep grazed upon public land is branded by the owner 
of the brand. That brand is put upon the sheep after shearing, 
and it is put there with paint, and that paint never comes off 
the wool. That is his brand, the same as the owner of a horse 
brands the horse. That remains there foreyer; but with the 
sheep they can not brand it into the flesh, so they use this 
brand right after the shearing every year. They put their 
brand upon the sheep at that time, and that brand remains 
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there; and whenever the sheep is sheared the only way they 
can get that out is either to clip it off or to carbonize it. 

That is in every fleece upon every sheep grown out upon the 
ranges in the United States. Of course, where there are only 
a few sheep on a farm they do not have to do it, because those 
sheep are never lost, and they are all taken care of; but all the 
sheep that run upon the ranges, the public lands, have to be 
branded. We have tried and tried and tried again to work out 
some other way of handling this matter, but it has never been 
found. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am conceding, Mr. President, that carboniz- 
ing is a step in the process of manufacturing wool, and I am 
conceding that 7 cents for carbonizing is required; but I am 
suggesting to the Senator that 7 cents ought not to be given 
plus 20 per cent ad valorem, which will result if this amend- 
ment is carried. Therefore I suggested to the Senator that a 
portion of the language in subparagraph (c), which has been 
stricken out—that is to say— 


All the foregoing, when carbonized, shall be subject to a duty of 7 
cents per pound in addition to other duties imposed by law. 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President; the Senator does not 
want to do that. That is entirely too much protection, I would 
not want that. 

Mr. GEORGE. The 7 cents has been inserted for carbonized 
wool, 

Mr. SMOOT., No. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the reason why you have stricken out 
subparagraph (e). 

Mr. SMOOT. That is carbonized waste; is it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. I meant to apply it to wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. We struck this out because we have taken care 
of the carbonizing in every paragraph of the bill where it is 
required. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no necessity of putting it in here. Not 
only that, but there is no necessity for the 7 cents a pound in 
addition to the other duties imposed by law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall have to oppose the 
amendment. Carbonizing wool is simply the process of extract- 
ing the vegetable fiber from it. The Tariff Commission has 
found that the difference between the cost of carbonizing in the 
United States and abroad is only 4 cents a pound. If this lan- 
guage remains in paragraph 1106, if carbonized or,” there will 
be added 7 cents a pound specific, plus 20 per cent ad valorem, 
which is an indefensible increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. We add 3 cents, not 4 cents.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. I invite the Senator from Utah to take the 
case of wool at 80 cents a pound as an illustration. The specific 
duty on raw wool is 34 cents a pound. The ad valorem, 20 per 
cent, on 80 cents a pound wool, would be 16 cents a pound, or a 
total of 50 cents a pound. Now, step up the 34 cents, as is pro- 
posed in paragraph 1102, to 37 cents, and we have 37 cents plus 
16 cents, or 53 cents a pound for carbonized wool, woo! that is 
carried only one step forward, conceding it to be a step in the 
process of manufacture, when the Tariff Commission has found 
that the difference between the cost of carbonizing in the United 
States and abroad is only 4 cents a pound, 

Mr. SMOOT. That carbonizing has nothing whatever to do 
with the paint on the wool, which has to be taken care of, and 
that is what this difference is for. The 4 cents does not take 
care of that at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is nothing said about painted wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know; but it says “wool, and hair of the 
kinds provided for in this schedule.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Wool has to be carbonized? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the carbonization process removes the 
paint, as it does other vegetable matter 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not remove the paint. Carbonizing does 
not remove it. It just has to be clipped off. 

Mr. GEORGE. What has carbonizing to do with the paint, 
then? 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not mention the paint here, but that is 
one of the reasons why the additional ad valorem duty is im- 
posed, That is what it is for. There is such a thing as taking 
off the paint by using chemicals that dissolve it and remove 
it in part. 

I agree, perhaps, with the statement made as to the carboniz- 
ing of the wool; but I want to say that in the carbonizing of 
the wool there is quite a loss. The 4 cents covers just the 
labor cost of doing it, not the loss that comes in the wool 
itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can not agree with the Senator's statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the fact. 
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Mr. GEORGE. First, the wool is washed; then the clean wool 
is passed through the carbon bath to remove the vegetable matter, 
There is provision throughout this measure not only for 7 
cents a pound for carbonizing, but in this amendment you pro- 
pose to give an additional 20 per cent ad yalorem, which brings 
the total duty upon carbonized wool to 53 cents a pound. Tak- 
ing an 80 cents a pound wool, the duty on carbonized wool is 
53 cents a pound. I submit to the Senator that if he will think 
of it he will agree that the rate is entirely too high. 

Mr, SMOOT. If the word “ carbonized” is not used in para- 
gtaph 1106, we will have the same condition that existed in 
1922. I do not know whether the Senator was in the Senate 
at the time or not. There was an evasion of the duty that was 
imposed, and the woolgrower did not get the full benefit of 
what Congress had intended he should have. I can not see 
but that this amendment in this paragraph ought to be adopted. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that we agree to the amend- 
ment, and then if he desires a reconsideration after I get’ the 
exact figures and present them to him I will be glad to have 
a reconsideration of the yote. If it is not perfectly satisfactory 
to him, I myself will ask for a reconsideration. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the matter and the Senate's attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All there is to it Is this, we are trying to pro- 
tect the American woolgrower so that he will get the full bene- 
fit of the protection; that I grant. This is about the only way 
I know of to accomplish that result. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator if the foreign sheep 
are branded by being painted, as the Senator indicates in the 
case of the western sheep. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them are; those from sheep that run 
in certain sections of Australia are painted, but many of them 
are not painted, A great many of the wools from sheep that 
run in Australia npon the great areas of public lands, the same 
as the sheep in the United States run, are painted, 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the paint removed before the wool is im- 
ported into the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes it is and sometimes it is not. I 
will get the figures—I have not them here—and present them 
to the Senator, and if he wants a reconsideration of the vote 
after I present the figures to him I will gladly ask for a 
reconsideration. 

oe GEORGE. Very well; with that understanding, let us 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 173, line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 173, line 15, after the word 
“washed,” to strike out “and” and insert “or,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 173, line 17, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “37 cents” and insert “84 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1106. Wool, and hair of the kinds provided for in this schedule, 
if carbonized, or advanced in any manner or by any process of manu- 
facture beyond the washed or scoured condition, including tops, but not 
further advanced than roving, 24 cents per pound and 20 per cont 
ad valorem. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the 
committee whether he does not want to have the amendment 
disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment on line 17 be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
offers an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 173, line 17, to strike out 
2 5 numerals “34” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“ 12. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Senate has fixed the rate 
on clean content of wool at 34 cents per pound, and upon all 
substitutes for wool rates have been fixed upon that basis. For 
example, the rate on rags is now 18 cents per pound, and upon 
shoddy 24 cents per pound, and so on. 

If the rates thus fixed are fully effective, then of course in 
good conscience they should be carried on through all manufac- 
tured products of wool, because the American manufacturer is 
entitled to be placed upon an absolute parity with his foreign 
competitor when it comes to the purchase of his raw material. 

There would not be anything else to do except to take the 
34 cents basic rate and carry it on through as a compensatory 
rate on all manufactures of wool. But if in truth and in fact 
the 34-cent rate is not fully effective, then to the extent that it 


Mr. President, I offer au amendment to the 
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is not effective there is concealed protection to the manufacturer 
in carrying out such a compensatory duty throughout the bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. During the year 1929 the 31-cent duty has been 
effective right along, and if the Senator wants to rob the wool- 
grower of half of that protection, this is the way to do it, agree 
to his amendment. It will upset everything that is proposed 
here. The woolgrower would not have any chance at all under 
the amendment; he would be destroyed. It is far, far worse 
than the existing law. I know the Senator does not want to do 
that, and I know that he does not understand what the effect 
of that amendment would be, or he would not offer it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
made a very positive assertion. Now, let us examine into its 
accuracy in the light of facts. 

What is the purpose of a compensatory duty? I have the 
definition of a compensatory duty that I have taken from the 
dictionary of tariff information prepared by the United States 
Tariff Commission. I will read what the Tariff Commission has 
said, in order that the Senate may understand what is the 
purpose of such duty: 

Compensatory duty: A duty designed to compensate manufacturers 
for the higher cost of their raw materials— 


Listen to these words— 
in so far as such higher cost is directly caused by the tariff. 


Mr. SMOOT. I agree with that; that is an absolutely true 
statement. 
Mr. HAYDEN I continue: 


For example, the tariff act of 1861 levied a duty of 3 cents a pound 
on certain grades of wool. To compensate the cloth manufacturers for 
the greater cost of this raw material there was imposed on woolens, in 
addition to the protective duty, a compensatory duty of 12 cents a 
pound. í 

The act of 1864 preseryed this principle of a fourfold compensatory 
duty on clotb. In 1887 it crystallized into the form it retained for the 
most part until 1913. In the tariff act of 1913 wool was made free, 
and compensatory duties on its manufactures became unnecessary. The 
tariff act of 1922, by levying a specific duty on the clean content of 
wool, made it possible (1) to eliminate, so far as the tariff was con- 
cerned, the alleged discrimination against heavy sbrinking but other- 
wise highly desirable foreign wool; (2) to secure a much closer adjust- 
ment between the raw-wool duty and the needed compensation; and 
(8) thus virtually to eliminate the element of concealed discrimination 
inherent in the old “4 to 1“ ratio, 

Compensatory duties are frequent in tariffs, but the compensatory 
element is not usually segregated as is the case in wool manufactures. 
In the total duty upon the manufactured article, however, any increased 
cost of raw material arising from the tariff is taken into account, and 
such increased cost is often reflected in the rate deemed necessary to 
protect the manufacturer. 5 

In the tariff act of 1922, compensatory duties appear in the chemical, 
metals, and agricultural schedules as well as in the wool, Examples of 
the compensatory element are found in the rates on citric acid (dutiable 
raw material, citrate of lime), lead and zinc pigments, and mercurial 
preparations (dutiable raw materials, lead, zinc, and mercury). 

In the metal schedule the compensatory element is found in the duties 
on high-speed steel, for example, to offset the duties on such ingredients 
as tungsten, chromium, and manganese. In the agricultural schedule, 
compensatory duties are added to the purely protective rates on fiour, 
feeds, beef, products of milk and cream, etc. 

The levying of compensatory duties raises difficult problems, in part 
because of the changing relations between the price, quality, and quantity 
of the raw material and the manufactured product, and in part because 
political conditions sometimes make it impossible to write a scientific 
compensatory duty into the law. 


That is the complete definition of a compensatory duty as 
stated by the Tariff Commission. It must be an increased cost 
in the raw material due to the tariff, and if the tariff rate, of 
81 cents a pound, which has been imposed since 1922, has not 
been effective, we have every reason to believe, then, that the 
84-cent rate imposed in this amendment will not be effective. 

I heard the Senator from Utah himself say, in answer to a 
statement made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorar], that 
the 31-cent rate in force since 1922 had, on the average, been 
effective only to the extent of 17% or 18 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. The Senator is mis- 
taken, I say to the Senator now that if he will telephone to the 
Tariff Commission they will tell him that during the year 1929 
the duty has been fully effective. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We have had the statement made to the 
Senate by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatiy] that year 
after year, taking the Boston price of wool of the same grade, 
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of the same quality, of the same character, and comparing it 
with the London price of wool, it appears there never has been 
a time when the Boston price was 31 cents above the London 
price. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said “the same character.” It is 
not the same character. There is no doubt about it. The 
Senator has seen too many sheep sheared in the mountains of 
the West to question it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am fully aware, though, that skirting the 
fleeces makes it possible to bring wool from Australia which 
costs the manufacturer less than the full rate of the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not cost him less. He has to pay 
the full rate. That is not true of the Australian. He pays the 
full 31 cents. It has happened in the past, and 1 am glad to 
Say it has been virtually overcome and will not happen under 
the present bill; but the trouble is, as I have stated several 
times, with the way we put our own wool up and ship it to the 
market. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, will the 
Senator say that the average price of wool of the same charac- 
ter and the same grade in Boston has been 31 cents a pound 
above the London price? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same condition of wool and the same grade 
of wool will be 31 cents and a little more. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Utah repeats his assertion, 
but has that actually happened since 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have never had the same character and 
condition of wool. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then why does the Tariff Commission submit 
a report stating what I have said is true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senator what the Tariff Com- 
mission says. The amendment which the Senator has offered 
voy means the destruction of the wool industry of the United 

tates. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Utah is repeating an asser- 
tion again that I want to analyze. I am convinced that there 
is still in the bill and was in the act of 1922 concealed protection 
for the manufacturer just as there was in Schedule K, and that 
was one of the great objections to Schedule K. 

Mr. SMOOT. Schedule K was altogether on a different basis. 
Schedule K gave 11 cents a pound on grease wool, and the wools 
that came in here did not have a 663% per cent shrinkage. The 
manufacturer got it on the basis of 6626 per cent shrinkage, or 
three times the 11 cents, which is 83 cents. When wools come in 
here with a shrinkage of 40 per cent, and some of them as low 
as 25 per cent, then instead of 33 cents the rate would be about 
15 cents. That was under Schedule K. That is why it was con- 
demned and that is why the manufacturer had the advantage 
of the woolgrower. In 1922, when wool was put upon the scoured 
basis, then he could not do it. There was no question of per- 
centage of shrinkage involved in it at all. It was the clean 
content of the wool. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am aware that the basis was transferred 
from wool in the grease to clean content, but still notwithstand- 
ing that fact the grower of wool in the United States did not 
get 31 cents more for his wool than he did before the clean- 
content basis was established. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will ask the Tariff Commission 
what the woolgrowers are getting to-day and what they have 
obtained in 1929, and will withdraw his amendment until they 
answer that question instead of accepting my answer for it, I 
am sure he will be satisfied that I am correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. All right; I will refer the Senator to the 
Tariff Commission. I haye here a book written by Mark A. 
Smith, one of the experts of the Tariff Commission, a book pub- 
lished by the Institute of Economics in 1925, which contains 
a complete analysis of the wool tariff, a history of the subject 
from the very beginning. It covers specifically and in detail 
the existing tariff law enacted in 1922. What does Mr. Smith 
say? On page 125 of the book he said: 


The effective protection to the grower under the old rate of 11 cents 
per grease pound was only about 7 cents. 


Does the Senator from Utah agree to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is when we had an 11-cent rate on wool. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And it actually raised the price to the grower 
about 7 cents. y 

Mr. SMOOT. In the grease? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think so, because the wools we were 
importing here did not shrink 6624 per cent. 
¥ Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Smith explains it just as the Senator 

oes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated that. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Here is what Mr. Smith said: 


The way this came about was as follows: The imported wools were 
“ skirted "—that is, the poorer parts around the edges of the fleece 
were taken off—and were especially selected for their light shrinkage. 
The clean yield of such wools was 60 per cent on the average—that is, 
it took 1% pounds of the imported grease wool to make 1 pound of 
clean wool. The average clean yield of domestic wool on the other 
hand was only about 40 per cent—that is, it took 24% pounds of grease 
wool to make 1 pound of clean wool. Therefore the domestic wool 
would make only two-thirds as much clean, or scoured, wool as the 
competing imported product. It followed, necessarily, that the duty 
could raise the price of domestic wool over the price of foreign wool 
(comparable in all other respects except the yield) by only two-thirds 
of the nominal rate. 


Mr. SMOOT. That has nothing to do with this matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will agree that this expert is 
fair in his analysis up to that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is not an expert. He is an economist, He 
never had any experience at all with wool. Mr. Smith is an 
economist. He is not an expert on wool. 

Mr. HAYDEN. He is employed by the Tariff Commission 
and wrote this book. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is not a manufacturer of wool. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should hope not. Let me read further: 


The former rate was equal to about 18 cents per scoured pound on 
the wools actually imported as against 31 cents, the present rate. 
Wools imported under the tariff act of 1922 yield, on the average, about 
55 per cent of clean content. The rate of 31 cents per scoured pound 
is, therefore, equal to 17 cents nominal protection on the grease pound 
as against 11 cents nominal (and 7 cents actual) protection under the 
act of 1909. 


Mr. SMOOT. If all the wool shrank 66% per cent and were 
figured the way he figures it there, that would be true; but that 
is not the case. Mr. Mark Smith, when he wrote that book, 
had nothing to do with the tariff. He has been employed by 
the Tariff Commission as an economist, not as an expert in wool. 
That would be absolutely true if all of the wools were taken 
upon the basis of a 6624 per cent shrinkage and all the wools 
imported into the United States were on a basis of 3314 per cent 
shrinkage. That is the way he figures. That is not the way to 
save the sheepmen. If we adopt the Senator’s amendment as 
he has offered it, just as surely as he lives we will kill the 
industry in the West. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘That is another bald and unsupported asser- 


tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it without fear of successful contra- 
diction. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The fact remains that what this expert 
employed by the Tariff Commission said in his book confirms 
what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] said the other 
day and what I understood the Senator from Utah to admit, 
that on the average the present 31-cent rate had not increased 
the price of wool to the manufacturer more than 18 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the shrinkage of wool in the United States 
were on the same basis, if wools were figured on the same basis 
as some of them are, particularly the wools from Ohio where 
there are no taglocks, that would be true. The only chance of 
having a differential, as I have said before, is on account of 
the condition of the wool. If our woolmen would assort their 
wool at the shearing pen, as they are doing now in many cases, 
and pack the different grades of wool separately and prevent 
the shearers from putting the taglocks in the center of the bale 
of wool, which decreases the price of the wool more than the 
weight of the taglock amounts to, then there would be no such 
eondition. What they would get would be the full 31 cents, 
just as many other woolgrowers outside of the mountain dis- 
tricts get here to-day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like to submit an inquiry to the 

Senator from Utah. A while ago the Senator from Utah gave 
as a reason why the rate of 31 cents had not been fully effec- 
tive in the past was because the same kind and character of 
wool had not been coming in, but that in the future there would 
be a similarity of comparison of character and kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The artificial conditions of the wool are the 
reason. I have said it so often that I hate to repeat it, but 
when wools are shipped into the United States from Australia 
they are skirted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that after this bill shall be enacted into law the 
condition will be different, and I wanted to know what there 
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is in the bill that will make any comparison of imported wool 
with domestic wool different from the comparison that has ex- 
isted heretofore. 

aes The comparison in the book was before the act 
0 

ao HAYDEN. Oh, not at all. The book was published in 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking about the book. I am 
referring to a statement made before the book was referred to. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had not interrupted me, I would 
have explained. The rate first referred to by the Senator from 
Arizona—I do not know whether he got it from the book or 
not, but I think he did—was based upon 11 cents a pound for 
wool with a shrinkage of 6634 per cent, which would result in a 
rate of three times 11 cents, or 33 cents. That never would 
have worked out. It did not give the woolgrower on the aver- 
age more than 7 cents. The wools never shrank 6634 per cent 
that came from Australia. They have skirted them and taken 
all the taglocks off, and even the coarser wools that come in 
here do not shrink that much. For instance, to-day the Senator 
can take the classes of wools that usually shrink 6634 per cent 
and 70 per cent, and he will find that there are no wools of that 
kind raised in the West. They have there better sheep than 
they ever had before. The shrinkage is not the same as it was. 
Every time the sheep have been improved, the grade of wool in 
the West has been improved, and is as near the grade of the 
Australian wool as can be, with the exception that our sheep- 
men leave the taglocks and the skirtings with the shearing, and 
the Australians do not. That is all there is to it. There is not 
that difference now in every case. 

Mr. HAYDEN. However, the fact remains that the London 
price for wool of the same grade and of the same character does 
not differ as much as the tariff rate from the Boston price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have here in a very few moments the 
quotations of to-day. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be glad to have them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Regardless of the 11-cent tariff on wool 
under the old law, the Senator a while ago in reply to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona undertook to give the reason why the farmer 
under the present 31-cent tariff had not received the full benefit 
of it as a rule. The reason he gave was that heretofore the 
wool that came in was not of the same kind and grade as the 
wool that we produce, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of the same condition, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Or of the same condition. He intimated 
that after the bill becomes g law that difficulty will be removed. 
I want to know what there is in the pending bill that will change 
the physical condition of the wool in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wool itself and the way they prepare it. 
They are preparing it better than they ever did before. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true in certain sections. But take 
the average wool that we produce, 

Mr. SMOOT. The average wool produced in Ohio brings that 
figure to-day because there are no taglocks in it and there are 
no skirtings. The sheep are fed on pastures of green grass 
just as they are in Wisconsin. We do not find any taglocks 
in the wool produced in Wisconsin, either. We do not find any 
dust in it, either. That is what makes our mountain wool 
shrink so much. 

Then we have a better grade of sheep, too. I think the very 
best grade of sheep in the world are grown in the West now. 
We have a sale every year in Salt Lake City. Russia only last 
year, I think, bought nearly $300,000 worth of bucks from that 
one sale. There is a sale taking place just now. These things 
are what make the change in the wool that is raised in the 
West. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been following with great 
interest the argument of the Senator from Arizona. I am very 
much puzzled myself about the compensatory rates in the bill. 
I want to remind the Senator from Arizona, however, that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], having in mind the 
general average of increase due to the duty referred to by the 
Senator from Arizona, and it being no more than 17 or 18 
cents under the 31-cent rate, figured out the actual cost of 
the tariff to the manufacturer to be 25½ cents instead of 17 
or 18 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that is the case, then there is only one- 
half cent difference between what the Senator from Wisconsin 
proposes to do and what I propose to do. 

I should explain to the Senate how I arrive at the figure of 
27% cents. There will be found in the Tariff Board report 
on Schedule K a table, beginning on page 625 of that report, 
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showing what the compensatory rates should be. It is stated 
there that if the duty on the scoured content of wool is 15 cents 
a pound the compensatory duty on tops should be 16% cents, 
and so on. 

I wanted to be perfectly fair and I figured that if the import 
duty of 31 cents, on the average, only resulted in an increase 
to the manufacturer of, say, 18 cents a pound, then if Con- 
gress made the rate 34 cents the increased price to the manu- 
facturer could not be more than 20 cents a pound. However, 
there are other elements that enter in, such as interest on 
investment and various other items, and, in order to be per- 
fectly fair, I adopted 25 cents a pound as the effective rate of 
duty. I added 5 cents just to be fair; and then took the Tariff 
Board’s table, which says: 


_ If the duty on the scoured content of wool is 25 cents a pound, the 
compensatory duty on tops equals 25 cents plus 10 per cent of 25, or 
27% cents a pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose a while ago 
to suggest to the Senator that possibly the basis of his compu- 
tation ought to be 2514 cents instead of 17 cents, that being the 
figure arrived at by the Senator from Wisconsin as the actual 
cost of the tariff. 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is what I have done. I have simply 
used 17 cents, 1744 cents, and 18 cents, which are the average 
prices, as the basis for my argument. I concede that to use 
a flat average all the way through might on some occasions be 
unfair to the manufacturer. It does not appeal to me for the 
manufacturer to say that because at some particular moment 
in the life of a tariff bill he may be compelled to pay the full 
amount of the tariff, whereas on the average he pays only a 
little over half the tariff, that is the reason why at all times he 
should have 100 per cent compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures now which I told the Sena- 
tor I would get from the Tariff Commission. For the 10 months 
of 1929 the average difference on all four grades, the quarter- 
blood combings, the three-eighths-blood combings, the half-blood 
combings, and the fine-blood combings, 26.2 cents a pound. In 
other words, the 31-cent rate was effective during 10 months of 
1929 to the extent of 26.2 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Senator go back to the year 1928 
and tell me what the figures were for that year? 

Mr. SMOOT. So long as the wools are put up in the way 
that now obtains—and that condition improved greatly from 
1909 to 1922—there is a 7½ cents difference between the skirt- 
ing and the tags. That has got to be taken into consideration. 
The plan which has been adopted by the western woolgrowers 
of putting up their wools in a better way has brought the 
result which these figures show. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What were the figures for the year 1928? 

Mr. SMOOT. For last year the figures were 19.4 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is for 1928? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for 1928 the figures were 19.4 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN: What were they for 1927? 

Mr. SMOOT. The year 1927 was one in which there was an 
overproduction of wool, and for that year the figures were 11.8 
cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We have a figure for 1927 of 11.8 cents; and 
for 1928 of 19.4 cents, just a little above the average as stated 
by the Tariff Commission investigator I quoted; and last year, 
for the first time, the effective rate approximated the duty, but 
still does not equal it by 3% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not understand why the Senator, coming 
from a Western State, wants to penalize the woolgrower 744 
cents, when the woolgrower is not in a position to put his wool 
in the same condition as that imported into the United States. 
That, however, is what the Senator’s proposal, if adopted, 
would do, 

Mr. HAYDEN. The very fact that such a condition exists, 
whatever it may be, discriminates against the western wool- 
grower. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator wants to know why I am offer- 
ing this amendment, let me say to him that I want the American 
manufacturer, if he is to have protection, to get it as he always 
has—through some ad valorem rate. I do not want him to 
secure protection in a specific rate upon the plea that it is for 
the benefit of the woolgrower, whereas, in truth and in fact, he, 
the manufacturer, gets it and the woolgrower does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can not the Senator see unless there shall be 
a change in the sacking and the carrying of our wool, that if 
we take an adequate compensatory away from the manufac- 
turer in the case of his goods, it is not going to help the condi- 
tion of the man in the West who raises the wool, but he is going 
to be put on a basis 744 cents lower than he is to-day. The 
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Senator can not want to do that; I know he does not want to 
do it, but that will be the result. 

Mr. HAYDEN, If there is any mistake in this rate let it be 
corrected on an ad valorem basis, but do not insert a specific 
compensatory duty in this bill and say that it is done because 
the American manufacturer must pay the full increase imposed 
by the specific duty on wool; and that is the sole reason for it. 
That is the only argument for it that has been presented, and 
to which the Senator agrees. The American manufacturer is 
entitled to be put upon an absolute parity with his foreign 
competitor, and if the imposition of a 34-cent rate on wool does 
not result in requiring the American manufacturer to pay 34 
cents more for his wool, then he should not have a 34-cent com- 
pensatory rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield in order that I may ask the Senator from Utah a 
question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are not compensatory duties 
levied, in the first place, to protect the woolgrower? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. P 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If there is not a sufficient 
compensatory duty levied, wool, instead of coming in as raw 
wool, will come in in the manufactured state and diminish the 
domestic market of the woolgrower. That is one reason for 
compensatory duties, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Second, compensatory duties 
are levied in order to permit the domestic manufacturer to 
compete with the foreign manufacturer by offsetting the in- 
creased cost of his raw product due to the protective tariff? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts let me 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be through in just a 
moment. I inquire of the Senator from Utah if the statement 
I have made is not true? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a fact that there are 
woolen goods manufactured in this country that are made of all 
imported wool where the full duty is paid and, therefore, those 
manufacturers can not compete successfully unless they are 
given a compensatory duty for the duty paid upon imported 
wool plus the price of the wool. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have said many times, and I do 
not see why the Senator from Arizona is disturbed over this 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If these compensatory duties, 
whatever they may be, are not ample the woolgrower will suffer 
by the importation of yarns and tops and clothes which, 
being of imported wool, will diminish the market for domestic 
wool. The compensatory duty is not concerned with effective 
duty, because that is tbe difference between the cost of foreign 
wool—clean content—in the foreign wool market plus the duty 
of 31 cents, now, and the price of domestic wool—clean content. 
The compensatory duty is concerned with imported wools and 
imported wool fabrics upon which every cent of duty has to be 
paid in the customhouse. 

The compensatory duty places the domestic manufacturer 
upon the basis of free raw material. He and the foreign manu- 
facturer buy the foreign wool in the same market and pay the 
same, but the domestic manufacturer in order to get the wool, or 
yon manufactures, into this country has to pay every cent of 
duty. 

If every cent is not paid, then the woolgrower is not protected, 
because the wool could enter with a lesser duty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We have before us now the question of tops. 
This paragraph of the bill, if it shall be written as the Senator 
from Utah wants it, will provide for a 37-cent specific and a 
20 per cent ad valorem rate, which would add 16 cents more as 
a 3 duty to the manufacturer, or a total of 53 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachuseéts. How are you going to take 
care of the manufacturer who pays 34 cents duty if he actually 
pays it for the wool he uses? Have you not got to consider that 
duty as absolutely effective in fixing the compensatory duties? 
The manufacturer is entitled to compete against the foreign 
manufacturer who pays no duty on his wool? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the tariff was all that the manufacturer 
paid, I would say that the Senator was correct; but what the 
manufacturer pays is the world price for wool plus the effective 
tariff. 3 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If he uses foreign wool he 
pays the foreign-wool duty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which is 34 cents under this 
bill. Therefore the compensatory duties have got to be based 
upon the idea of giving him an opportunity, by reason of that 
duty upon the foreign wool, to compete successfully with the 
foreign manufacturer, who has no wool duty to pay. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but if the difference between the London 
price and the Boston price of wool is not the full amount of 
the tariff, the manufacturer can buy his wool abroad without 
paying the full tariff duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose if one could go 
into every factory in every week and every month of the year 
and find that sometimes the effective duty was not 34 cents but 
25 cents or 20 cents, he could arrive at a schedule of compensa- 
tory rates which nobody could question, and which would, per- 
haps, do greater justice than the compensatory duties which are 
recommended. But that is impossible to work out. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I started out with the proposition, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will permit me—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me say that I have not 
the figures about this matter, but it seems to me that it is im- 
portant, from the standpoint-of the woolgrower and from any 
standpoint of the manufacturer, that there should be scien- 
tifically worked out a table of compensatory duties not by a 
manufacturer, not by a woolgrower, but by some disinterested 
body or group who have been in the mills and know the extent 
of the waste and costs that are involved in the process of wool 
going from one stage of manufacture to another; and that we 
ought to have such tables here which nobody could question. 
If such tables were available as the basis for enlightened and 
intelligent action as determined by a disinterested group, there 
could be no question as to protecting alike the woolgrower and 
the wool manufacturer. I do not know what those figures are, 
but I must assume that the Tariff Commission believe these to 
be fair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can read the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those are, I assume, some 
figures that have been presented, based upon a given premise, 
such as I would present based upon another premise, but there 
must be some figures of exact compensatory duties which can 
be arrived at accurately. 

I had charge of this schedule in 1922; I went all through 
the figures as to compensatory duties; and I found myself 
forced to go back to the figures of the Tariff Board in 1912 
as being the most reliable and dependable, where the Tariff 
Commission agreed that compensatory duties should be thus 
and thus, based upon whatever the duties upon the raw product 
might be. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me tell the Senator the history of com- 
pensatory duties, in order to refresh his memory, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At that time I frankly said 
that I could find no reasonable objection to the compensatory 
duties, but I did find objection, and I made objection, to certain 
protective duties. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is what happened: Originally it was 
presumed that it took four pounds of grease wool to make a 
pound of manufactured goods. Upon that basis, back in 1868 
the compensatory rate was four times the grease-wool rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was three times that rate, or 33 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I read the Tariff Board report, originally 
the compensatory duty in comparison to the duty on the grease 
wool was 4 to 1. It is stated 


The question of the wool duty in the United States 


Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator is correct as to the first 
wool duty in the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Back in 1868 the duty on wool was 3 cents, 
and the compensatory rate on manufactures of wool was 12 
cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me put a 
practical question to the Senator: I have a mill; I am making 
woolen blankets in America, and, of course, I am competing with 
woolen blankets made in English mills. I choose to use and do 
use English wool, and J pay the duty of 34 cents a pound. 
Am I not entitled to have a compensatory duty that represents 
the difference between the 34-cent tariff duty I pay, so as to 
compete successfully against the foreign woolen manufacturer 
who has no duty to pay? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the Senator is not, if the total cost of 
your wool—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator does not agree 
to that, we are far apart. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the difference in the total cost of the 
English wool as compared with the total cost of an equal grade 
and character of American wool is not 34 cents a pound, no 
manufacturer is entitled to a 834-cent compensatory duty. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
is trying to fix a compensatory duty that will force me to use 
domestic wool in cases where I will not have to pay the entire 
effective duty levied in the tariff bill; in other words, he is 
destroying my industry by forbidding me to use Argentine wool 
or English wool or some other wool which serves particular 
purposes and which is required in certain kinds of woolen 
manufactures, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Senator agree to this: The cost of 
wool to any manufacturer is made up of two items—the pur- 
chase price of the wool abroad plus the tariff? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the original purchase price of that wool, 
plus the tariff, allows the manufacturer to lay the wool down 
in this country at a price which is less than the American price 
of wool plus the tariff he should not have a compensatory duty 
equal to the full tariff rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am competing with the raw 
product of a woolen manufacturer; I pay exactly the same price 
for wool that he pays, and, in addition to the price he pays, I 
pay 34 cents duty on every pound of that wool. 

To protect me, and to permit me to compete successfully with 
him in the American market I must have a compensatory duty 
that compensates me for the 34-cent duty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be true; the way the Senator rea- 
sons it out, the existing 31-cent rate that has been 100 per cent 
effective; but, as a matter of fact, it has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is what the Senator is try- 
ing to do: He is trying to say here that the manufacturer of 
foreign wools buys foreign wools of one condition, and, because 
the same class of wool grown here is not in the same condition, 
the manufacturer has to be penalized for it. That is what it 
means. In other words, the Senator thinks he can do that and 
still get the same price for his American wool. He can not do 
it. It is impossible. y 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If he gets that duty on tops 
below what is an exact offset to the duty, the manufacturers 
will be forced to close their top mills and buy the English tops, 
because they will be cheaper than the American wool tops. 
You can not protect the top and your manufacturer against 
European manufacturers unless he is given an offset to the 
protective duty on the raw wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
edge Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tu 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question. 

Let us assume, for instance, that wool in England is worth 20 
cents per pound. Add the 34-cent duty when it comes in here, 
which makes it 54 cents per pound. We will assume that if the 
34-cent tariff were effective you would pay 54 cents per pound 
for that wool; but suppose, instead of actually paying 54 cents, 
you pay only 45 cents per pound for that wool. Do you think 
you would be entitled to a cempensatory duty based upon the 
assumption that you are paying 54 cents, instead of 45 cents? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not see how the Senator 
can assume that I am paying only 45 cents, 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question about the assumption. 
The Senator from Utah read us just a moment ago the figures 
which showed that in the 10 months of this year the London 
price of wool has been only about 26 cents lower, instead of 31 
cents, than the Boston price, and that in 1928 the difference was 
only about 19 cents, and in 1927 there was only about 11 cents 
difference between the London and the Boston prices of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the manufacturer who bought the foreign 
wool can not take taglocks and skirtings and pay the same 
price for them that he does for the wool. When he buys the 
American wool, that is what he has to do. The manufacturer 
can not use them in making these goods. It is impossible for 
him to do it. Let us not lose sight of that fact; and what will 
be the result? If you reduce this compensatory duty, you will 
take it out of the woolgrower in the United States. The wool- 
grower in the United States can not sell skirted wools and tag- 
locks at the same price at which he can sell all his clean wool. 
That is what will be the result. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not the very theory upon 
which compensatory duties are based the cost of foreign wool, 
not domestic wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And are not all compensa- 
tory duties based upon foreign cost plus the tariff, and not what 
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may be the domestic cost to-morrow, a year from to-morrow, or 
five years from to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, this is a specific duty, and it applies 
to all. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] a question. 

The Senator from Montana suggested that perhaps the rate 
of 27 ½ cents that I have suggested was an improper rate and 
that the Senator from Wisconsin had certain information which 
might suggest a different rate. What is the Senator's conclu- 
sion on this subject? 

Mr. BLAINE. What was the rate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I suggested that instead of 34 cents a pound 
the rate be 27 %½ cents, based upon an effective duty of 25 cents 
a pound on wool, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not analyze this propo- 
sition in detail the other day. If the Senator will bear with 
me just a few moments—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be glad to do so, 

Mr. BLAINE. I will not analyze it now; but I will suggest 
to the Senator that I arrived at practically the same result 
that he has, and, of course, I arrived at that result independ- 
ently of his investigation. I arrived at the result after discuss- 
ing the matter with those in whom I had confidence respecting 
the technical part of this matter; and the conclusion to which 
we have come—and I think it is accurate—is that the cost to 
the manufacturer on account of the duty is 2544 cents a pound. 

If they propose 45 cents a pound as a compensatory rate, 
the rate ought not to be 45 cents a pound; it ought to be the 
rate as 2514 stands to 34 cents a pound. Using an algebraic 
formula, with 45 cents as they propose the rate, your 2 will 
represent the actual compensatory duty that ought to be allowed 
in order to give the manufacturer ample protection, 

I worked it out on a little different basis. I took the prac- 
tical end of this. Assuming some of the things that the Sena- 
tor from Utah has said may happen, I have used the com- 
pensatory rates of the act of 1922 as the rates which I propose 
to offer as compensatory rates. That gives the manufacturer 
several cents leeway to take care of anything that in all prob- 
ability may happen in the wool market and in the wool pro- 
duction. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In this particular paragraph, 1106, instead 
of making the rate either 34 or 37 cents, as printed in line 17, 
my amendment is to make it 27½ cents. What does the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin recommend as a proper rate in this 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask me that question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am asking the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE]. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I suggested, I would accept the rate in the 
act of 1922, because there may be a little variation of 2 or 3 
cents here. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What was that rate? 

Mr. BLAINE. Thirty-three cents, as I remember. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thirty-three cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether that is correct? What was the rate under the act of 
19227 

Mr. BLAINE. Thirty-three cents a pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Thirty-three cents a pound, I think. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then the Senator from Wisconsin is willing 
to go further than I am on my amendment, out of caution, that 
he may do no injustice; but he does agree with me that the 
fact that we have added 3 cents to the wool rate in this bill is 
no justification for going through the entire wool schedule and 
adding 3 cents to every compensatory rate? 

Mr. BLAINE. I agree with the Senator absolutely. Using 
the conclusion to which he kas come on percentages, and the 
conclusion to which I have come on percentages, the resuit will 
be practically the same, almost to the fraction of a cent; but I 
was applying the practical rule of taking no chance. My posi- 
tion is that I do not want to injure industry; and therefore, by 
taking no chance, giving them the leeway of these additional 
cents per pound as a compensatory rate, I am going to suggest 
the compensatory rates of the act of 1922 in place of the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee. I agree, however, with 
the conclusions which the Senator has made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. When scoured wool was 31 cents, there was 33 
cents in this paragraph on tops. Now we have increased that 
to 84 cents on the clean-content wool. If the rate of 33 cents 
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was correct with 31 cents, then by all manner of means this 
ought to be 3 cents higher than that, and it really should be 4 
cents because of the loss in making the scoured content into 
tops. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, that is not the loss. I am speaking 
of the loss. That is for the labor part, the difference in the 
labor. The loss is between the scoured content of wool and the 
top itself. We have given that 3 cents right along and + cents 
right through; and what they intend to do now is to give, on the 
scoured content, 34 cents, and on tops 33 cents. What will they 
EH of course, they will ship tops in instead of scoured 
woo! 

Mr. HAYDEN. They will not ship tops in instead of scoured 
wool unless this tariff is 100 per cent effective; and it never has 
been and never will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been effective all this year, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; even that statement is not borne out by 
the facts. Twenty-six and two-tenths cents is not 31 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but what think you, Senator? I can not 
get it into the mind of the Senator yet that the manufacturer 
can not buy skirtings and waste and put them into goods. That 
is where the difference is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the difference is not there, because the 
very figures that the Senator has quoted to me are on wools of 
similar character, condition, and grade, or else the figures are 
worthless. 

Mr. SMOOT. A similar grade of wool, yes, but not in the 


same condition. 
Why should a comparison be made by the 


That is cared for by the 20 per centum ad 


Mr. HAYDEN. 
Tariff Commission of one kind of wool in London and another 
kind of wool in Boston? That would be no comparison at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same class of wool, the same grade of 
wool. It is a question of the class of wool, Mr. President, the 
grade of wool, not the condition of the wool. The Senator does 
not quite seem to comprehend that. Take the same grade of 
wool raised in the.West and the same grade of wool raised in 
Australia, and put them both in the same conditions, and the 
price will be exactly the same. There is not any doubt at all 
about that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; it will not be the same, because there 
will be a tariff difference to the extent that the tariff is effective, 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean to say is that the price will be 
the same, plus whatever the tariff is. In other words, if the 
tariff is 34 cents, you get 34 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; that is not a correct statement of the 
facts because the tariff is not fully effective. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. An Australian woolgrower han a fleece. He 
wants to ship it to the United States. He knows that if he 
ships it just as it was taken from the sheep he will pay on 
more pounds of dirt and grease than he would if he skirts the 
fleece. Therefore he skirts the fleece and sends the skirtings to 
England, where there is no tariff, and he sends the better part 
of his fleece to the United States. Inasmuch as there is not as 
much loss in the grease and dirt, he evades the American tariff, 
and thereby prevents the American woolgrower from getting the 
full benefit of the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the American woolgrower does not put his 
wool in the same condition, and therefore he is at fault if 
anyone is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no way. in the world of getting away 
from the skirting operation. Even if the American woolgrower 
skirted his wool, he would have to sell the skirtings somewhere, 
just as the Australian woolgrower does. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly it; but the Senator now wants 
to make the manufacturer pay for the taglocks and skirtings. 
That is what you are trying to do; and he will not do it, and 
he can not do it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not trying to do that. That is not the 
effect of my amendment and that is not the effect of the present 
law. The effect of the existing law is to allow the American 
manufacturer to obtain wool suitable for his uses into the 
United States, paying, on the face of it, the full tariff, but 
actually not paying for the total price of his raw material as 
much as he would have to pay for American wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand the Senator 
from Utah to say that in his opinion the misleading attitude, as 
he thinks it is, of the Senator from Arizona is this: That when 
he talks about the average effectiveness of this duty, and agrees 
upon a sum that represents the average effectiveness, which is 
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less than the duty, it is based upon a compilation of the value 
of wool of different grades and of different prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not different grades, but different conditions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Different conditions and dif- 
ferent prices; but if wool of a grade imported was compared 
with wool of a given grade here, the effectiveness would be 
complete. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; there is no more doubt about that 
than that we stand here upon this floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Arizona 
is being misled by the fact that it is a sum arrived at by totaling 
together all wools of various prices and various conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the report of the Tariff Commission 
here, but I do not want to take the time to read it. It tells 
exactly what the situation is and why it is so, and I know it 
to be true. 

I want to appeal to the Senator once more as a western Sena- 
tor; if his amendment should go into effect, should be put into 
operation, the American woolgrower would pay just as surely 
as that the Senator stands in his place. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am willing to assume that risk. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right; we will see if the Senate is 
willing to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do so as a matter of principle. I am un- 
willing that the American manufacturer shall be allowed con- 
cealed protection through this tariff bill on the ground that it 
is necessary to give him that protection in order that the 
American producer of wool may get the benefit of the tariff. It 
is a fact that the tariff of 34 cents a pound does not and will 
not in fact raise the price of American wool by 34 cents. Every- 
body here agrees that a 31-cent tariff has not done so at any 
time. On the average it has been effective to the extent of 17 
or 18 cents. Some years there has been a difference of only 11 
cents, Very recently we were told there was a difference of 
26 cents, but at no time 31 cents a pound. To enact a tariff 
bill and give the full compensatory duty to the American manu- 
facturer upon the theory that it is necessary to do so in order 
that he may stand upon a parity in the purchase of his raw 
material with his foreign competitor, whea in truth and in 
fact his raw materials do not cost him 34 cents more than the 
cost to his foreign competitor, is unfair, is unjust, it is con- 
cealed protection to which he is not entitled. 

I want to address a statement to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I have no desire to do any injustice to any manufacturer 
in the United States. I do not want to cut this rate to such 
a point that he will actually be compelled to pay more for his 
wool than his foreign competitor. That would be a wrong on 
the manufacturer, and it would defeat the very purpose of 
levying the 34-cent rate. I concede that. I want to make this 
a rate that will be fair to the manufacturer, that will insure, 
under all normal conditions, that he will not pay more for his 
wool than his foreign competitor, or, if he pays more, that he 
will get all of it back; that is the purpose of my amendment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has.made more of a study of 
this matter than I have. I base my amendment on statements 
made upon the floor of the Senate that the 31-cent rate was on 
the average only about 1744 or 18 cents effective. Then I find 
a very carefully prepared book, a study of the whole woolen 
tariff, which says the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In this connection, since the 
Senator has quoted from it, I have sent for a copy of the book 
entitled The Tariff on Wool,” by Mr. Smith. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. Smith is an economist, 
and is connected with the Tariff Commission. I obserye that 
the Senator from Arizona omitted to read a very important 
sentence, or overlooked it. He stopped short of saying—and I 
quote now from page 149 of this book: 


So there is probably little, if any, concealed protection in the duties 
of the present act. 


In other words, while he speaks about concealed protection to 
manufacturers under compensatory duties in previous laws, and 
discusses them, he does end by saying that there is probably 
little, if any, concealed protection in the duties in the present 
act, which is the act of 1922. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reason for that statement is that when 
the author speaks of concealed protection, he refers to the fact 
that under other tariff laws 4 to 1 was used as the basis, whereas, 
changing to 8 to 1, Congress had an old rate of 11 cents a 
pound on wool, and converted that into 31 cents on the scoured 
content. 


President, will the 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I did not want Mr. Smith, in 
his position in the Tariff Commission, to be misrepresented or 
misunderstood by having anything he wrote in the Recorp 
without the complete statement. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is how the term “concealed protection ” 
was used. They said a tariff on wool in the grease should be 
multiplied four times on the manufactured product, when in 
fact 8 pounds of wool in the grease on the average would make 
1 pound of manufactured cloth. Then there was 1 pound of 
concealed protection, or an unjustified raise of 25 per cent. 
Congress in 1922 took that out, and there is no concealed pro- 
tection in the present tariff law if it is based upon the theory 
that the present duty is 100 per cent effective. I am not dis- 
puting at all that if the law were effective there would be no 
concealed protection, but it is not effective. 

I want to accept any amendment to this amendment I have 
offered that will make it fair. I am not trying to do an injus- 
tice to anybody. I have simply taken 25 cents as a fair guess 
as to how far this 34-cent rate will be effective. If the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who has devoted days and nights and weeks of 
study to this problem, thinks that the rate should be higher, 
I am willing to accept an amendment to my amendment to make 
it what he thinks is fair. But I am glad to find that he does 
agree with me that because the Senate has added 8 cents, rais- 
ing the rate from 31 cents to 34 cents, it is not necessary to 
carry an identical compensation increase throughout this bill. 
What rate does he think should be applied here? If he will 
state it, I will accept it, and modify my amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. BLAINE. What is the proposed amendment of the Senator? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I propose to insert 2714 cents instead of the 
34 cents which appears in the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. My own feeling is that the rate the Senator 
hus suggested is more nearly the rate which ought to be adopted, 
taking into consideration the tariff legislation of 1922 and its 
effect for the last six or seven years, 

As I understand, the Senator from Utah proposes to amend 
in line 17 by striking out the numerals “34” and increasing 
the rate to 37 cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. The proposal is to reject the Senate committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes, Answering the Senator from Arizona, he 
leaves a slight leeway for the manufacturer. According to the 
statement of the Senator from Utah, the average cost of the 
duty on wool to the manufacturer in 1929 was a little more 
than in former years. In other words, it was about what it was 
in 1923. In 1923 the actual cost to the manufacturer of the 
wool duty was 29.7 cents. That was the actual cost to the 
manufacturer on account of the duty on wool. 

If we go back to the 1923 wool prices, when the farmers who 
were growing wool were very well satisfied with the prices, then 
the cost to the manufacturer on account of the duty will reach 
about 29.7 cents, perhaps 30 cents a pound. Therefore, on the 
theory of the 1922 act, taking the compensatory duty of 23 cents, 
I propose to allow the manufacturer more leeway, that is, a 
little over 3 cents a pound, on the basis of the year when he paid 
the highest price for wool on account of the duty. 

For the reason I have stated I am suggesting that we accept 
the compensatory rates of the 1922 act. If we do that, then we 
have this situation; we have had six years of actual experience. 
In no one of those years has the duty cost the manufacturer 
the full 31 cents fixed in the tariff act. 

I will give the exact figures. In 1923 the cost of the duty to 
the wool manufacturer was 29.7 cents a pound. In 1924 it was 
21.5 cents. In 1925 it was 27.5 cents, In 1926 it was 27 cents. 
In 1927 it was 22 cents, and for the first nine months of 1928 
it was 25.3 cents. So the Senator will appreciate why I am 
accepting the compensatory rates of ele of 1922. 

That is going to give the manufacturer, according to our ex- 
perience under this act, a compensatory protection of 3.3 cents 
a pound more than the highest price he ever paid because of the 
cost of the duty to the manufacturer. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would seem to me, Mr. President, that 33 
cents ought to allow sufficient leeway, so that there could be no 
possibility of making a mistake. Therefore, in order to be per- 
fectly safe and to be perfectly fair, I ask leave to modify my 
amendment by making the rate 33 cents, instead of 27% cents, 
as originally submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has that privi- 
lege. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask for a vote on the amendment, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to understand the 
amendment before the vote is taken, and ask the Senator from 
Arizona if he does not want a yea-and-nay vote on it. It seems 
to me that the discussion of this point would probably dispose 


of the compensatory duties that have been written in the bill in 
the other paragraphs, and we might have a yea-and-nay vote on 


this. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is desirable. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SuipsTeap’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] 
is unavoidably detained. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer the pair to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Date] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On this vote I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr]. If he were 
present and I were permitted to vote, I should vote! yea,” and 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHresteap} with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KIS]. 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. STEIWER. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tomas] was called out of the Chamber on account of illness 
in his family. I understand that if he were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 45, as follows: 


I ask for the yeas and 


Has 


YEAS—34 
Ashurst Couzens La Follette Stepbens 
Barkley Dill eKellar Swanson 
Black Fletcher McMaster Thomas, Okla, 
Blaine rge Norris Trammell 
Brock, Hastie Rbeppard Rai 
roc! n ep ont. 
Caraway Hawes Simmons Wheeler 
Connally Hayden Smith 
Copeland Heflin Steck 
NAYS—45 

Allen Gould Moses Shortridge 
Bingham Greene Norbeck Smoot 

rah Hale Nye Steiwer 
Bratton Hastin Oddie Sullivan 
Brookhart Hatfiel Patterson 

ro Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Cutting Howell ine Walcott 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Frazier Jones eed Waterman 
Gillett Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Glenn McCulloch Sackett 
Goldsborough McNary Schall 
NOT VOTING—16 

Baird Glass King Shipstead 
Capper ff Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Da Kean Overman dings 
Deneen Kendrick Pittman Watson 


So Mr. Harpen’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 173, in paragraph 1107, begin- 
ning in line 20, the committee proposes to strike out the words 
“not more than 50 cents per pound, 27 cents per pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem; valued at not more than 50 cents but,” so 
as to make the sentence read: 


Yarn, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than $1 per 
pound— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senate for just a moment, it seems that involved in para- 
graph 1107, the yarn paragraph, is the only other controverted 
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feature in the schedule with the exception of paragraph 1115 
and, perhaps, paragraph 1116. 

In paragraph 1107, paragraph 1108, and paragraph 1109 the 
Senate committee proposes to strike the low brackets. The 
effect of striking the low brackets in those several paragraphs, 

with the yarn paragraph and running through woven 
fabrics weighing not more than 4 ounces, and paragraph 1109, 
woven fabrics weighing more than 4 ounces, is to increase, as I 
think, not only the compensatory rate in keeping with the vote 
already taken by the Senate on the wool rate and the rags 
rate but it is also to increase the protective rate. 

I want to submit this observation to the Senate: The Senate 
having voted to increase: the duty on wool from 31 cents to 34 
cents, is, of course, bound to give an adequate compensatory 
duty. I voted with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
on the vote just taken because the language “if carbonized or” 
was left in the section we have just passed over. But I do not 
believe there is any necessity for increasing the protective duty 
given to the manufacturer on yarns, on woven fabrics less or 
more than 4 ounces in weight. 

Under the act of 1922 the average ad valorem based upon tke 
imports of 1928 is 57.95 per cent. Under the House bill the 
average ad valorem based upon the imports of 1928 is 64.15 
per cent. Under the Senate committee amendment, by virtue 
of striking the low brackets in the yarn schedule and other 
amendments made therein, the average ad valorem based upon 
the 1928 imports is 70.85 per cent. There is an increase in the 
protective rate, in part at least, over the present act and over 
the House bill. 

If Senators will follow through paragraph 1108, it will be 
found that the average ad valorem rate, based on the 1928 im- 
ports, is 68.81 per cent; under the House bill it is 77.35 per 
cent and under the Senate committee proposal it is 79.31 per 
cent. Similarly, in paragraph 1109, under the act of 1922 the 
average ad valorem rate, based upon the imports of 1928, is 
70.71 per cent; under the House bill it is 82.50 per cent and 
under the Senate committee proposal it is 82.47 per cent, not an 
increase over the House bill but a slight decrease, being practi- 
cally the same, but an increase of nearly two points over the 
average ad valorem rate in the act of 1922. 

In part, what appears to be an increase in the protective duty 
given the manufacturers in the yarn paragraph and the two 
woven-fabric paragraphs may be accounted for by the increase 
in the compensatory rate. To the extent that the increase is 
based upon the additional proper compensatory rate I raise no 
question; but I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the elimination of the low brackets in those three para- 
graphs, in my opinion, will have the effect of increasing the 
protective rate. Upon that I think the Senate ought to be 
advised before we shall vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator having referred to the 
compensatory rates in these paragraphs, including paragraphs 
1108 and 1109, I want to mention a matter which has given 
me some considerable concern, and I should like to have the 
views of the Senator with respect to it. 

Those two paragraphs, we have been told, include woolen 
goods, so called, and worsted goods, the commodities referred to 
in the lower brackets generally referring, as we understand, to 
the woolen goods and in the higher brackets to the worsted 


We are likewise told that, in the case of woolen goods par- 
ticularly, some considerable portion of the fabrie originates in 
rags and wool wastes of various kinds running from, say, 20 
or 25 per cent, in the case of heavy overcoatings possibly as 
high as 80 per cent, and that part carries a duty of only 18 
cents, the figure varying for the other wool wastes; but in all 
eases the compensatory duty is fixed at 46 cents upon the basis 
of 31-cent wool, and will have to be fixed one and one-half times 
34 cents under the amendment which has been agreed to. 

What I wish to learn from the Senator is whether, consider- 
ing that a considerable portion of some of these goods originates 
in wool rags and other wastes, it is proper to figure the com- 
pensatory rate on the basis of the duty on the pure wool. In 
other words, for a considerable portion of the fabric a duty of 
only 18 cents is provided 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that is quite true. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana, But the compensatory rate for all 
of them is figured on a basis of 31 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That does not seem right, does it? 
I address myself to the Senator from Georgia because appar- 
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ently he has been giving sonte attention to the matter of com- 
pensatory rates. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the compensatory rate is right—I am 
bound to say that to the Senator from Montana —in view of the 
increased rate on the rags; but I base my statement upon this 
fact—and I might or might not be right in this conclusion— 
that the waste in converting the rags—that is, in obtaining the 
fiber from the rags—is very much greater; and while I have 
no exact figures before me, the figures that I used in making a 
study lead me to believe that, in view of the Senate vote in- 
creasing the duty on rags, the proper compensatory duty is car- 
tied in the bill; that is to say, that the views of the Senator 
from Utah seem to me to indicate a proper compensatory rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be very glad to have the 
views of the Senator from Utah on the matter to which I have 
adverted, namely, the question as to what the compensatory 
rate ought to be in the case of those commodities into which 
wool wastes enter as a very substantial factor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Georgia takes his seat I desire to make an inquiry. It ap- 
pears that the committee amendment, if agreed to, would strike 
out the lines with reference to the value, but it appears to 
reduce the per pound rate; for instance, in line 22, from 40 cents 
to 37 cents, and so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let nre say to the Senator from Florida that 
that was done by the Finance Committee, beyond all doubt, 
because the Finance Committee first decided to reduce the rate 
on wool from 34 cents, as fixed by the House, to 31 cents as 
provided in existing law. The committee, therefore, reduced 
these compensatory duties. Now, the Senate having increased 
the duty on wool, in my judgment, there is no logical argu- 
ment against a compensatory duty corresponding with the in- 
creased duty on raw wool, nor is there any argument against 
a proper compensatory duty even on waste or rags, because, 
roughly speaking, in converting rags into fiber there is a loss 
of 50 per cent, so that there would be approximately 36 cents a 
pound, which would make the compensatory duty the same in 
both cases. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the Senator’s claim 
is that the committee amendment ought to be disagreed to? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am not making that conten- 
tion because my position is consistent. I have opposed the rate 
of increase on wool, and I have opposed the increase upon rags, 
so that I might consistently vote against these increases, and 
I must do so upon the theory that I have opposed all increases. 
I can not, however, logically argue against the fixing of proper 
compensatory rates in this bill. All I wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to was the fact that by virtue of the amend- 
ment striking out the low bracket in the yarn paragraph, and 
by the specific increase in the ad valorem duty in the high 
bracket and by corresponding amendments in the two succeed- 
ing paragraphs relating to woven fabrics, it seemed to me, and 
I believe it to be the case, that we are giving an additional 
protective duty over that provided by the act of 1922, which is 
not justified. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield the floor in just a moment. Let 
me say further, if the effect of the amendment in the yarn para- 
graph to which I referred is not to increase the protective duty, 
then, I do not offer objection to the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. With reference to the amend- 
ment now under consideration. namely, that the amendment 
striking out the bracket which provides for a compensatory 
and protective duty upon yarn of a value of less than 50 cents 
a pound, do I understand that the Senator makes no objec- 
tion to that because of the fact that there are no yarns 
produced of a less value than 50 cents a pound and that, with 
a specific duty of 34 cents on wool, and a specific duty of 18 
cents on wool rags, to say nothing of the cost of converting 
these rags into wool fiber, it is superfluous? The yarns coming 
to this country are, indeed, well in excess of a dollar a pound; 
there are none under 50 cents, and practically none under a 
dollar. The high tariff duties on wool makes cheap yarns and 
cloths impossible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to inquire of the Senator from 
Georgia whether any of these fabrics or yarns which are com- 
ing in and which are comparable to the yarns that are sought 
to be protected are sold in this country at a higher price than 
the comparable domestic yarn or fabric? 
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The reason I ask that question is that my investigation has 
led me to belieye—and I think the conclusion is correct—that 
there are certain finished manufactured products of wool that 
come into the United States and are landed in New York at 
a higher price than the comparable domestic article made of 
the same material. In that case, of course, there ought not 
only to be no increase in the tariff on the imported article but 
there may be a justification for a decrease. Is the Senator 
able to state whether any of these fabrics in this paragraph 
or in the two subsequent paragraphs occupy a similar situation? 

Mr. GEORGE, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that I have no information that would be helpful in answering 
the question raised by him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I answer the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no importation of the higher-priced 
goods into the United States under this paragraph. More is 
paid for the goods of which the Senator speaks because of the 
style of the cloth, and the supply is very limited. For instance, 
I think Senators are aware that there is a certain cloth made in 
Canada of the very coarsest wool, which is used to make 
summer suits. We do not make it here to any appreciable 
extent. Those handling that variety of goods can ask almost 
any price they want to for them. We see them very seldom 
here, and there are few people, I imagine, who can afford to 
wear them. On account of the style, those goods come in in 
smali quantities, but there is no great run of such importations. 

I should like to say to the Senator from Montana, while I 
am on my feet, in relation to this paragraph that since the duty 
on rags has been increased to 18 cents, there could be no such 
thing as yarns coming in under the first bracket, If any yarns 
could come in under the first bracket, the mere fact of increasing 
the duty on rags would allow the cheap rags to come in under 
that bracket, and instead of coming in as rags they would come 
in as wool; but not even that can be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator from 
Utah I did not have in mind particularly the yarn paragraph, 
but I had in mind the two succeeding paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reach those paragraphs we can discuss 
them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the Senator from Utah 
that what I had in mind a moment ago was the situation that 
under paragraph 1115—which we have not reached yet, but it 
is the one I had in mind—certain types of ready-made clothing, 
such as men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats, coming into this 
country from England or from any other country are sold at 
from a 15 to 30 per cent higher price in the United States than 
the domestic article made of the same cloth and the same wool. 
Yet this bill proposes to increase the tariff on that ready-made 
clothing. What I was inquiring about was whether as to any 
articles within this paragraph the same situation prevails. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that my information is that there is no yarn imported into 
this country that does not exceed $1.50 a pound in price. All 
the yarn that comes into this country is of the very highest and 
finest quality and the average price is in excess of $2 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, a great deal of labor has been 
expended on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment now before 
us provides for the elimination of a useless bracket which is 
meaningless and simply cumbers the law, because there is no 
such imports as yarns less than 50 cents in value per pound, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In paragraph 1107, on page 173, line 22, 
after the word “ pound,” it is proposed to strike out “40 cents” 
and insert “37 cents,” so as to read: 


Not more than $1 a pound, 37 cents per pound, and 85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLerK. In the same paragraph, on page 173, line 
24, after the word “pound,” it is proposed to strike out “40 
cents“ and insert “37 cents,” so as to read: 

Valued at more than $1, but not more than $1.50 per pound, 37 cents 
per pound. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I make the same request in regard to that 
amendment, that it be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Curer Creek. In the same paragraph, on page 173, line 
25, after the word “and,” it is proposed to strike out “40 per 
cent“ and insert “ 45 per cent,” so as to read: 


And 45 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
‘to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before that vote is taken, I think the Senator 
from Utah certainly should give us some explanation of the 
action taken by the committee in increasing the protective duty 
from 40 to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the finest, highest-priced 
yarn that is made anywhere in the world, in this country or 
anywhere else. This is 37 cents per pound—that, of course, 
has been disagreed to—and 40 to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

This item is made out of perhaps the finest wool there is; and 
since the shrinkage of fine wools in this country is exceedingly 
high, the commitee thought, and I think the testimony showed 
conclusively, that that 40 per cent ought to be 45 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I can not quite 
understand where the idea of shrinkage occurs. The shrinkage 
is taken care of in the specific duty, which we have raised from 
37 cents to 40 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is the next amendment, in- 
creasing the protective duty from 40 per cent to 45 per cent, in 
connection with which the matter of shrinkage does not enter 
at all, as I understand. 

Reference was made yesterday quite at length to Mr. GRUNDY. 
This is Mr. Grunxpy’s specific product—the production of wool 
yarns of a high quality. We really ought to have some in- 
formation about Mr. Grunpy’s industry being depressed by 
reason of foreign competition before we can assent to this. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that there is a mistaken idea 
that in the carded-wool industry there are not fine yarns. They 
have exceedingly fine yarns, just as fine as the yarns produced 
by the combing process; and it is to take care of those yarns 
that we made that change. It was not only one class of yarns 
but it includes the finest yarns. -> 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Haltigan, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 679. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway in Knox County, Tenn.; and 

S. 680. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry 
in Knox County, Tenn. 

SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of ‘a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The next amendment will be 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier McCulloch Smith 
Baird Geo McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Gillett MeMaster Steck 
Bingham Glen McNary Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough Moses 8 

Blaine uld Norbeck Sullivan 
Blease — — — 3 Bwanson 
Borah ale ye mas, 
Bratton Harris Oddie Townsend 
Brock Harrison Patterson Trammell 
Brookhart Hastings Phipps gs 
Broussard Hatfield e Vandenberg 
Capper awes Pittman Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Ransdell Walcott 
Connally Hebert Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind; a n 
Cutting Johnson Sackett 

Dale Jones Schall 

Dill Kean Sheppard 

Fess Keyes Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk the certificate 
of appointment of Mr. JosepH R. GRUNDY to be Senator from the 
State of Pennsylvania and ask that the credentials be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The credentials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows; 


IN THE NAME AND BY AUTHORITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE. 
To thè PRESIDENT OF TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that pursuant to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, I, John S. Fisher, the governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
Josera R. GRUNDY a Senator from said State, to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States until the vacancy therein, caused by 
the action of the United States Senate, is filled by election, as provided 
by law. 

Witness: His e&cellency, our governor, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Harrisburg this 11th day of December, A. D. 1929. 

JOHN S. FISHER. 

By the governor: 

LSxaL.] ROBERT R. LEWIS, 
Becretary of the Commonwealth, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The credentials will be 
placed on file. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 185), as follows: 


Whereas on the 6th day of December, 1929, the Senate denied a seat 
in the United States Senate to William S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, by a 
direct vote on Senate Resolution 111; and 

Whereas said Senate resolution, which declared the ground upon which 
the Senate denied the said Vare a seat in the United States Senate, 
declared that a Senate investigation led to findings of evidence, without 
substantial dispute, showing that at the primary election at which 
William S. Vare was alleged to have been nominated as a candidate 
for the United States Senate there was spent in behalf of the said Vare 
in said primary election by the said Vare and his friends a sum of money 
exceeding $785,000; and 1 

Whereas it was the expenditure of this excessive amount of money 
and the manner of its expenditure which caused the Senate to deny a 
seat in the United States Senate to the said Vare; and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, John S. Fisher, 
notified of the vacancy in the United States Senate occasioned by the 
denial of a seat to the said William S. Vare, has appointed to said 
vacancy one JOSEPH R. GRUNDY, whose credentials are now before the 
Senate; and 

Whereas in the same campaign in which William S. Vare and his 
ticket were found by a Senate investigating committee to have expended 
$785,000 to win the nomination, another ticket in opposition to the 
nomination of the said Vare and in support of the nomination of the 
said Fisher for Governor of Pennsylvania, expended $1,804,979, or nearly 
three times as much, according to the findings of the same investigating 
committee; and 

Whereas of the aforesaid sum of $1,804,979 approximately $400,000 
was raised and contributed by Josera R. Gruxpy, the aforesaid ap- 
pointee of Governor Fisher; and « 

Whereas the expenditure of such large sums of money to secure nomi- 
nation is contrary to sound public policy, harmfu] to the dignity and 
honor of the Senate, dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, 
and destructive of the value and merit of an election climaxing a cam- 
paign of such expenditures: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the the aforesaid JosepH R. GRUNDY be, and he is 
hereby, denied a seat in the Senate of the United States, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, before any action is taken in the 
way of disposing of this resolution I wish to remark that I fully 
appreciate and fully understand what I think will be the out- 
come of any controversy at this time with relation to the right 
of Mr. GRUNDY to a seat in this body. I have no illusions what- 
ever as to my own ability to substitute my view of this particu- 
lar question for that entertained by the overwhelming majority 
of my associates in the Senate. I have no desire, either, longer 
to delay the right of Pennsylvania to full and equal representa- 
tion in this body; and I think from the action which I have 
taken to-day there need not be great delay and will not be more 
than a few moments of delay. I am seeking nothing more than 
the chance to record a vote in such a way as to harmonize with 
my vote in the Vare case, and thereby make my record in this 
controversy one which I believe to be consistent. 

An expenditure of $785,000 is not in keeping with the best in- 
terests of good government. Expenditures of that kind to win 
election or nomination to public office afford an unusually unfair 
disadvantage to Mr. Average Citizen. What chance has the 
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average citizen, in competition with expenditures of this kind, 
to win place in the councils of his Government? What chance 
has a man of only ordinary means ever to hope to be able to 
compete with those who are able to bring into play in cam- 
paigns, as they do bring into play in campaigns in Pennsylvania, 
excessive contributions of money mounting into the millions of 
dollars? Such expenditures only tend to build a government 
by capital and by wealth, a government that loses its sympathy 
completely, with the rank and file of the great masses of the 
American people and the vast interests of the great American 
Government. If we are to accept such expenditures as being 
in keeping with law and the spirit of the law, we are merely 
making public office and public places things to be offered for 
sale on the auction block. 

The effect of these vast expenditures does nothing more 
than invite ill. It invites naught but ill. The campaign ex- 
penditures made by Mr. Vare and his party and his ticket were 
far more than matched by the Mellon-Grundy-Pepper machine 
in Pennsylvania, in the campaign of 1926. Whereas the Vare 
people spent $785,000, it has been disclosed that the opposing 
ticket spent $1,804,979. Instead of an election having been held 
in Pennsylvania, Mr. President, there was an auction sale con- 
ducted in 1926. 

That there may be no mistake, that there may be no misun- 
derstanding of my position in connection with this entire con- 
troversy, I want to repeat and read only a few paragraphs of 
my remarks offered here on last Friday just prior to the time 
of the vote by which the Senate denied a seat to William 8. 
Vare. 

I said then: 


In the Pennsylvania campaign the honors, as a result of the election, 
were divided by contending tickets. Vare on one ticket won against 
Pepper on the other for the Senate seat. But the Vare machine candi- 
date for governor lost to the candidate of the Pepper-Mellon machine, 
Mr. Fisher. If we deny Vare a place here, we create a vacancy which 
must be filled by appointment at the hands of Governor Fisher, who is 
the recipient of favor and power as the result of the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Consequently, when we deny a place 
here to Vare because of his campaign expenditures we do actually 
reward the machine which spent money about as lavishly as did the 
Vare machine. The situation is anything but pleasant. The call is 
before us, but not the opportunity of doing at one stroke what ought 
to be done without rewarding one Pennsylvania machine for the same 
offense for which we penalize and punish the other. 

What we desperately need is painfully apparent. We need stronger 
election laws. We need more explicit and binding corrupt practice laws. 
The Nation and democracy desperately need this added protection 
against the influence of wealth and money which would buy its way into 
places of influence and power. 

The greatest contributing factor to the failure of government to 
respond adequately and as was intended to the interests and needs of 


the great masses of the people and the Nation is the influence which |. 


money has come to exert in our elections and general political life. 
The great sums spent in our political affairs are not so much contribu- 
tions as they are investments—investments made with the expectation 
of ample returns. That this is true is in effect testified to by Mr. 
JOSEPH GRUNDY himself, the same Grunpy whose costly candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania will, upon*the denial of a seat to Våre, name 
the man to serve as Pennsylvania's second Senator. 

I want to do here to-day that which will be in keeping with decency, 
right, and duty. I want to correct if we can such ills as have grown 
up through long cultivation and encouragement in Pennsylvania. I 
want to punish such insane expenditures as took place in Pennsylvania, 
because that insanity strikes at the very roots of my country. I want 
to contribute what I can to the cause which would make elective officers 
as available to the poor man without a political machine as they are to 
the rich man and rich machines. I want to do what I can here to-day 
to make such States as Pennsylvania understand that the sale of seats 
in the United States Senate only to high bidders is fast coming to be 
a practice not to be countenanced by an enlightened people. These 
things I want to do. 


Mr. President, it is extremely hard for me, in the face of what 
I know is to happen in the case of the credentials which have 
just been sent to the desk, to understand those who took a posi- 
tion in opposition to Vare and now maintain that the same 
opposition can not apply to Mr. Grunpy. 

At times I sincerely and deeply regret that I do not have the 
advantage of a legal training. Then at other times, as now, I 
am happy that I am without that which sometimes seems to 
accompany such a training. Though this be true, I nevertheless 
have great respect for such legal minds as have place in this 
body, and since those minds are dictating action such as I can 
not conscientiously take in this case, I must, in justice to those 
whose minds I do respect, conclude that a splitting of legal hairs 
may justify the seating of Mr. GRUNDY. 
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I may be, and from a legal standpoint probably am, very 
dense—so dense that I may be permitting myself to appear in 
a rather foolish and hopeless light. If this is the case, then 
my difiiculty is largely traceable to my inability to split this 
particular legal hair fine enough. 

The Vare machine spent a half million dollars or more to 
elect its ticket, which included Vare as a candidate for the 
Senate. Because of this expenditure and the manner of the 
expenditure we denied Vare a seat here. In the same election 
the Vare machine ticket was opposed by the Mellon-Grundy- 
Pepper-Fisher machine ticket, which ticket included Governor 
Fisher as a candidate. Governor Fisher, then, was the success- 
ful candidate for Governor in a campaign in which approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 was spent. Now we have the very interesting 
prospect of Two-million-dollar Fisher being successful in nam- 
ing Grunpy, who raised and contributed about a half million 
of that sum, to a vacancy we created when we denied a place 
to Half-million-dollar Vare. 

The resolution upon which we voted in denying a seat to 
Vare should, as I see it now, have been amended to cover the 
very situation before us now. Had such an amendment failed, 
I am sure I should have voted to seat Vare, not because I 
approved the manner of his alleged nomination and election 
but as the less objectionable of the two alternatives before us. 
Assuming that a two million dollar expenditure constitutes 
corruption, I would, being forced to choose, determine that 
Vare, figuratively speaking, was only one-half or one-third 
corrupt. 

In my vote on the Vare case I held that the nominating con- 
vention was not really such, was not in the strict sense of the 
word an election. If I had right to so determine, then it is 
my right now to determine that Governor Fisher, nominated in 
the same corrupt campaign, need not be recognized as having 
been duly and properly nominated and elected. 

Vare was here as the result of a campaign expenditure of a 
half million dollars, or thereabouts, Grunpy is here as the 
result of a two million dollar campaign. If we grant place 
here to Mr. Grunpy by virtue of the credentials now before us, 
it can more or less fairly be said that the Senate had finally 
awarded the second Pennsylvania seat in the Senate to the 
highest bidder, and that the highest bidder in the Pennsylvania 
auction sale, not election, has won, won the governorship, and 
thereby the senatorship as well. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, there is little to add to the 
remarks just made by the junior Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Nye]. Within a few moments I believe the Senate is going 
to administer the oath of office to a man who has been repeatedly 
denounced on this floor as the arch lobbyist of the United States. 
After that oath shall have been administered, this man will sit 
with the other Members of the Senate as an equal. His vote 
will be as important as that of any other Member here. We 
shall all of us serve with him on committees. We shall sit with 
him in the breaking of bread. Many of us, I am sure, will suc- 
cumb to his undoubted personal charm. From this time on, 
during his tenure of office, none of us will ever again be allowed, 
under the rules of the Senate, to attribute to him any conduct 
or any motive unworthy or unbecoming a Member of the Senate. 

I think it is due to our membership to remind ourselves at 
this last moment that this man within the last few weeks dem- 
onstrated an ignorance and a provincialism regarding the situ- 
ation of this country as a whole, which is almost unprecedented 
among figures of his national prominence. 

I think the Senate should remind itself also that this man has 
boasted that, during his whole public career, he has been en- 
gaged in the collection of campaign contributions for national 
campaigns, collected from large business interests, with the im- 
plied promise that those interests would, after election, receive 
one hundredfold the value of the contributions made. 

Mr. President, I concede freely that all that would be entirely 
beside the point if this man came here with a clear mandate 
from the State of Pennsylvania. But does he so come? All that 
he has to present to us is a certificate from the alleged gov- 
ernor of that State. 

The situation which confronts us, and which has confronted 
us for years, in dealing with questions concerning the States of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, is an entirely extraordinary condi- 
tion. If I may be pardoned a personal observation, the first 
time I spoke in this body was in maintaining what seemed to 
me the right of Mr. Smith to hold his seat as a Senator from the 
State of Illinois. Although Mr. Smith had proved his undesir- 
ability and his unfitness to sit as a Member of this body, I never- 
theless felt that he had been the unquestioned choice of the 
yoters of the State of Illinois. 

When the case of Mr. Vare came up, it was after many heart- 
burnings and many searchings of my conscience that I decided 
to vote against his seating, and I so voted because although 
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apparently he came here with a majority vote of the people 
of Pennsylvania, I felt that his election had been so tainted with 
fraud and corruption that we could not consider it an election 
at all. 

Why did the Senate deny a seat to Mr. Vare? The Senator 
from North Dakota has already referred us to the wording of 
Senate Resolution 111. There were two reasons stated in that 
resolution for denying a seat to Mr. Vare. One was the ques- 
tion of excessive expenditures in the primary. The other was 
the question of fraud and corruption in both the primary and 
the general election. 

We did not deny a seat to Vare because we felt that the 
people of Pennsylvania had not voted for him. The minority 
report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections conceded 
that, after ruling out all the doubtful precincts, all the con- 
tested precincts, Mr. Vare still had a majority of 10,000 over 
his nearest competitor. Yet the Senate refused to seat him, and 
a few moments after it also refused to seat his opponent, Mr. 
Wilson. 

If there was an election held in Pennsylvania in the year 
1926, then, as some Senator stated here the other day, either 
Mr. Vare or Mr. Wilson was elected. The fact that we refused 
to seat either one of them means, in my judgment, that we 
voted against the validity of that entire election. In other 
words, there was no election held in the State of Pennsylvania 
in the year 1926. 

Mr. President, Governor Fisher was nominated at the same 
primary at which Mr. Vare was nominated. He was elected at 
the same general election, if elected at all. He spent three 
times as much as Mr, Vare spent in the primary. He was the 
beneficiary of the same fraud and corruption as Mr. Vare in the 
general election. 

If Vare is not a Senator from Pennsylvania, then on what 
theory can the Senate hold that Mr. Fisher is the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to-day? 

I know that many of the most prominent members of this 
body have held that we have no right to discuss the governor- 
ship of Pennsylvania, that we can not go beyond the returns, 
that we have to accept as governor anyone whom the State of 
Pennsylvania as a whole accepts as its governor. I am very 
much in sympathy with what the Senator from North Dakota 
just said on that subject. I sometimes thank God that I am not 
a constitutional lawyer. To a layman a contention of that 
kind seems so tenuous, so devoid of common sense, that if it 
were not for the respect I entertain for the great legal minds 
of this body, I should be inclined to characterize it in perhaps 
rather unjustified terms. 

We have already rejected the apparent direct choice of the 
people of Pennsylvania. Yet we are now going to proceed to 
accept the indirect choice of those same people registered at 
the same election, but exercised through the intermediary of an 
official whose title to election rests on exactly the same vote 
which we have determined to disregard. 

We have already decided that the election was tainted with 
fraud and corruption, No distinction has been made in this 
respect between the vote by which Mr. Fisher was elected 
and the yote by which Mr. Vare was elected, and no such dis- 
tinction can be made. Was not that election equally tainted 
with fraud and corruption, whatever candidate the fraud and 
corruption may have helped to elect to office? 

Of course, Mr. President, in ordinary cases, we do accept the 
-act of a governor of a State as final and we do accept his acts 
as representing the State which he is deemed to represent; but 
does the Senate wish to establish that as a universal rule? 

Suppose the Governor of Pennsylvania were holding office by 
violence. Suppose he had advanced on Harrisburg as Mussolini 
did on Rome at the head of an army of black shirts, would we 
then consider that we had to seat his appointee without looking 
back of the certificate which came before us? If we do not be- 
lieve that, are we going to vote that fraud and corruption are 
less dangerous elements in an election than violence or than 
any other reason which might justify us in looking behind the 
face of the returns in a case inyolving the qualifications of our 
own membership? 

Ordinary procedure? Mr. President, this is not an ordinary 
procedure, These whole cases from the start have not been 
ordinary. They are cases where we already have the facts 
before us. They are cases where we know almost within a 
vote what votes were cast for Governor Fisher just as we know 
what votes were purported to have been cast for Mr. Vare. 

I can not consistently, with my opinion in this matter, do 
anything to validate or to seem to indorse the election or so- 
called election of Mr. Fisher. I believe that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] has rendered a great public service 
in his attitude in this matter. I think he deserves the highest 
praise for his courage. 
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It is not a popular thing, it is a very disagreeable thing to 
come before the Senate and take a position which one knows is 
contrary to the overwhelming judgment of the membership of 
the Senate. 

Yet 1 believe that in the long run the traditions and the in- 
tegrity of this body will be better preserved if each one of us 
votes and acts in accordance with his own conscience than if he 
submits himself to the experience and judgment of men who 
may in the majority of cases have far better judgment and far 
greater experience than himself. 

For my part I have already yoted to disregard the apparent 
mandate of the people of Pennsylvania. Yet I have far more 
respect for the voters of Pennsylvania, even the voters who were 
corrupted, than I have for the beneficiary of their corruption. 
So believing and so feeling, I shall have no choice except to join 
myself with the Senator from North Dakota in what I consider 
his extremely patriotic attitude. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I can not hope that anything 
I may say will affect a single vote on the resolution offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. Having made up 
my mind how I shall vote, I desire to make a record of the rea- 
sons which actuate me in casting that vote. 

The Senate of the United States a few years ago denied a 
Seat to the Hon. William Lorimer, of Illinois, because he had 
purchased at least in part the legislature of that State. A little 
later the Senate failed to deny a seat to Mr. Newberry, of Michi- 
gan, but he was driven out of public life and out of the Senate 
by the lash of an aroused and an indignant public opinion, be- 
cause he had sought and in part had succeeded in purchasing the 
voters of the State of Michigan, and the admitted facts were 
that he expended, I believe, in that effort less than $200,000. We 
denied within two years a seat in this body to the Hon. Frank L. 
Smith, of Illinois, probably not only because of the amount of 
money that he expended but because a large part of that money 
had been contributed by a great public-utility magnate, which 
would have placed Mr. Smith probably under obligations that 
no man ought to assume as a member of this body, he at the 
time being a member of the public service commission of the 
State, exercising powers of regulation over public utilities. 

We have denied a seat to the Hon. William S. Vare because of 
the amount of money which he expended in his primary cam- 
paign, in which the gentleman who now knocks at our doors 
admitted that he raised $400,000 for the benefit of an opposite 
ticket, the beneficiary of that contribution having now sent him 
here with his commission to become a Member of this body. In 
the testimony before the special committee, not only did Mr. 
Grunpy admit that he raised $400,000 for the opposite ticket 
but he admitted that for years he had been raising campaign 
funds for the Republican Party in the State of Pennsylvania 
and in the Nation, and that he always expected that those whom 
he represented would be repaid at least in some measure by the 
favoritism of the Congress of the United States by reason of the 
money raised by him. 

He admitted that last year he raised more than $1,000,000 to 
be expended for the ticket of the Republican Party in the 
United States, and that in return for that $1,000,000 he expected 
those whom he represented and who contributed the money to 
receive legislative favors at the hands of Congress, as they had 
received them heretofore in return for campaign funds which 
he had raised. In that testimony he stated that for years he 
had been here in Washington to see to it that those whom he 
represented and raised campaign funds for received at least 
compensation for the funds which they had raised, and in that 
effort to see to it that those whom he represented in the State 
of Pennsylvania, for whom and by whom he raised this $1,000,000 
in campaign funds, received such compensation in the way of 
legislative favors that he had been here all this present session 
of Congress and in the past session of Congress undertaking to 
use bis influence with the committees of both Houses and with 
the United States Senate to see that his guaranty to those con- 
tributors was kept by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; and now he knocks for admission into this body in order 
that he may pass judgment upon his own work, that he may 
vote for a measure which he admits he has been paid to be here 
for the purpose of helping to write and that he has helped to 
write, and that he raised over $1,000,000 last year in campaign 
funds to place in a majority in both Houses and in the execu- 
tive departments of this Nation those who would at least in his 
estimation carry out the bargain which he had made. 

I do not say and I would not intimate that the Governor of 
Pennsylvania occupies the same status occupied by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois which Mr. Lorimer bribed. I would not inti- 
mate that the Governor of Pennsylvania stands in the same 
shoes occupied by the voters of Pennsylvania who in 1926 were 
bought and bribed and purchased in casting their votes for Vare 
or for Pepper. I would not say that the Governor of Pennsyl- 
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vania stands in the same shoes occupied by Mr. Insull, who con- 
tributed so large a sum of money to the campaign of Frank L. 
Smith, who was denied a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. But I do say that the Governor of Pennsylvania, as a 
beneficiary of those campaign funds which were raised and con- 
tributed by his appointee, at least in a constructive sense stands 
in the same shoes and occupies the same situation occupied by 
those elements on account of which we have denied seats in this 
body to former gentlemen who were knocking here for admis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, in all my recollection, in all my study of Amer- 
ican history, I am unable to recall a single instance where the 
public welfare or where public opinion has been more defiantly 
flouted than in the appointment now under consideration. I do 
not recall an instance where political decency has been so dis- 
regarded as it has been in this case, For these reasons, much 
as I regret the circumstances which force me to do it, I shall 
east my vote for the resolution offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota to deny a seat in this Chamber to Mr. Grundy 
until his fitness has been investigated and reported upon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr, President, I think we should attempt to 
keep this question from becoming confused. Certainly no Sena- 
tor desires to appear insincere. I voted against the seating of 
Mr. Vare. 1 thought that I had sufficient grounds not only for 
that action, but that it was preceded by all the necessary con- 
stitutional steps leading up to that vote. 

We have resolutions pending at the present time denying 
Mr. Grunpy, the appointee of the Governor of Pennsylvania, a 
seat in the Senate. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. The resolutions do not suggest that we do not re- 
ceive the credentials of the Senator designate from Pennsyl- 
vania, and if I am permitted to suggest it, not because it is in 
complete conformity with my wishes, nevertheless I am planning 
to submit a motion to commit the credentials and the resolutions 
to which the Senator refers to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections with a request for a report from that committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that the resolutions mean that 
the Senate opposes the seating of the appointee on the ground 
of the statements therein made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. If I correctly understand the intention of the 
Senator from North Dakota, it is not that Mr. Grunpy shall not 
be sworn in at present, but that his resolutions and the cre- 
dentials shall, after Mr. Grunpy is sworn in, be referred to the 
committee; in other words, we shall go ahead and administer 
the oath to Mr. GRUNDY immediately. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no motion pending to refer the reso- 
lutions to the committee. At present the question of the adop- 
tion or the rejection of the resolution by the Senate is pending. 

Mr. President, I apologize to the Senate for misunderstanding 
the purpose of the Senator from North Dakota; but while I am 
on my feet I may say that in voting as I shall vote to refer this 
matter to the committee I do not want to be understood as 
indorsing all the positions which have been taken by those 
Senators who have spoken, and I do not believe that we have 
any constitutional authority to investigate or to pass upon the 
election of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

This body, under the Constitution, is the sole and exclusive 
judge of the qualifications of its Members. In the Vare case 
there were two grounds charged why Mr. Vare should not be 
seated. One was that he had used an inordinate amount of 
money or that an excessive amount of money had been used in 
his behalf. The other was that the conduct of his campaign by 
him and on his behalf was such as to taint with fraud and cor- 
ruption all the votes that he received. That last charge ap- 
pealed to my judgment. I stated upon the floor during that 
debate that if the Senate held that the votes obtained by Mr. 
Vare were so tainted with fraud and corruption that they must 
be held illegal, and not counted, then the 680,000 votes received 
by Mr. Wilson, which were admittedly legal, elected him to this 
body. The Senate did hold that the votes, although constituting 
a majority, obtained by Mr. Vare were illegal, and that that 
majority could not be taken into consideration in seating him 
in this body; and he was not seated. That very action with 
regard to Vare’s vote should have seated Wilson, because he 
had 680,000 votes unquestioned and admitted. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Senate had the authority to 
decide in that matter as it saw fit, without review or without 
explanation, and it voted that Mr. Wilson was not entitled to a 
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seat in the Senate. By the action of the Senate both contestants 
for the seat in the Senate being entirely eliminated, there was a 
vacancy.. Under the Constitution of the United States that va- 
cancy could be filled by the Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Governor of the State of Pennsylvania has filled 
that vacancy. . 

There are several objections to the appointee of the governor, 
One of them goes, we might say, indirectly to the point that 
there being corruption in the election of the Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania his appointment of Mr. Grunpy should be held void. 
As I said before, we have authority to inquire into the votes 
received by a candidate for office in this body, because the Con- 
stitution grants us that authority, but we have not any consti- 
tutional authority to examine into the character of the election 
or of the votes affecting the governor of a State. I do not be- 
lieve that if there were no such constitutional inhibition it 
would be good policy for this body, in determining the qualifica- 
tions of its own membership, to go into the matter of the elec- 
tion of the governors of various States in determining the fit- 
ness of their appointees to the Senate. 

I doubt if there are oyer three or four Senators who, if they 
had the power, would have appointed Mr. Grunpy as United 
States Senator, but the people of Pennsylvania have elected a 
governor of that State who holds that office without contest; he 
is not only now the de facto but he is the de jure Governor of 
Pennsylvania. He has the constitutional authority to appoint 
Mr. Grunpy; he has appointed Mr. Grunpy; and, so far as I am 
concerned, the relation of Mr. GRUNDY to those campaigns, While 
not receiving my approval, in my opinion, was not characterized 
by such acts as to justify me in voting to expel him from this 
body; and I would not vote to deny an appointee a seat in this 
body undess the grounds upon which I denied it were sufficient 
to me to vote to expel him if he were seated in this body. 

It is apparent from the information that indirectly has come 
to the Senate through a lobby investigation, before which Mr, 
Grunpy testified, that he has an absolute contempt for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. His whole testimony indicates, 
however, that he is not an immoral man. Some might term his 
attitude as unmoral; some night term it as a lack of percep- 
tion of what is ethical, proper, and right in government; but 
certainly they could not charge a man who so frankly testifies ` 
as Mr. Grunpy does with being immoral or unpatriotic. I take 
it that he has an honest but a perverted mind. That is not his 
fault; that is not a crime. It might be charged against others 
in this body, for all I know. However, what the people of one 
section of this country may like and what the people of another 
may like are two different things. To one group-of men some- 
thing is immoral, while to another group of men it is sinply 
something that is prohibited. I think that every State is en. 
titled to select its own representatives in the Senate of the 
United States, without regard to their peculiar mental quirks; 
without regard even for their ignorance of the Constitution or 
of the laws or of the precepts of our Government. I think a 
State is entitled to have a bad government, if it does not want 
a good government, so far as the United States Senate is con- 
cerned. 

I am going to vote to refer the resolution, as I now under- 
stand it—to refer this question to the committee—because there 
is no evidence of which I know now before this body touching 
the disqualification or the unfitness of the appointee to a seat 
here sufficient to warrant denying the appointee the right tq 
take his seat. There is, of course, some evidence which has 
been taken by the committee to which reference has been made; 
but that evidence was not taken in any trial involving the fit- 
ness of the appointee for a seat in this body. 

I have expressed my opinion with regard to the umtter. If 
there comes back to this body a report from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, in the event the resolution is referred 
to that committee, setting forth the peculiarities of the ap- 
pointee, of the total difference of opinion that I have with him, 
of his lack of understanding of government or his mental un- 
fitness for service, with recommendation that he be not seated 
by reason of the fact that the Governor of Pennsylvania was 
elected at an election where an enormous amount of money was 
expended and no other charges are made and proven, I shall 
still vote for the seating of Mr. GRUNDY for the reasons I have 
stated. 

I think we should give due credit to the constitutional acts 
of the elected governor of Pennsylvania, because he occupies 
the office legally and without contest. The appointee should 


be sworn in; the resolution should be carried out; and the 
certificate of appointment should be referred to the committee, 
so that evidence may be adduced looking to any charges that 
may be made with regard to his unfitness to continue a Member 
of this body. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to state the views 
which I hold in explanation of the vote which I shall east on 
the question now before us. 

The seventeenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States authorizes the governors of the States, under certain con- 
tingencies, when authorized by the legislatures of the respec- 
tive States, to appoint Senators to fill vacancies. That is a 
constitutional provision. In this case the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania has exercised the privilege and power given him by the 
Constitution, as he had a right to exercise it. The complaint 
which has been made in this case is that the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania was elected by fraud and corruption or, in any event, 
by the use of large sums of money. I deny the right of the 
Federal Government to investigate and pass upon the election or 
failure of election of the governor of a State. The constitu- 
tion of every State of the Union provides how questions affecting 
the title of governors of the respective States shall be settled. 
In the State of Virginia the title of the governor is determined 
by the general assembly of the State. That body hears all 
complaints and passes on them, and when they pass upon them 
and render a decision their judgment is final. 

The law of the State of Kentucky permits the legislature of 
that State to pass finally on the title of the governor of that 
State in the exercise of all the functions that appertain to that 
great office. If I recall past history aright, there was once a 
terrific fight in the Legislature of Kentucky as to whether 
Goebel or another man was elected governor of that State. The 
Federal Government in that instance claimed no right to inter- 
fere and determine for the people of Kentucky whether Goebel 
or his opponent was elected governor of that State. It left the 
question, of course, to the decision of the legislature of the 
State under the constitution of Kentucky, and the Legislature 
of Kentucky decided that Goebel was elected. He was after- 
wards assassinated and the lieutenant governor naturally suc- 
ceeded him, 7 

I am not willing to have established the precedent that the 
Federal Government can go behind the returns of a State elec- 
tion and decide whether a governor was elected or not elected 
in determining the right of a Senator to sit in this body. Such 
questions are decided, as I have stated, by the legislatures of the 
States in some instances and in other instances by the courts, 
but when the State authority has determined the question, it is 
a dangerous thing for the Federal Government to undertake to 
interfere in the affairs of the State. 

Mr. President, what has been the precedent in the United 
States Senate as to questions of this kind? I remember that 
following the war efforts were made to unseat Senators from 
the South on the plea that the members of the legislature which 
elected them were not themselves honorably, justly, and fairly 
elected; that they were elected by coercion and the suppression 
of votes. Even, however, in the exciting days of reconstruction 
the Senate was bold enough and brave enough and honest 
enough to say that it had no right to go behind the returns 
of the members of the legislature which at that time had the 
power to elect Senators but that the State legislatures them- 
selves must purge their own membership, and if the legislature 
refused to do that or to pass upon the qualifications of their 
own members, the Senate of the United States had no right to 
challenge the action taken. 

When Senators were elected by the State legislatures the only 
question involved in connection with their election was whether 
the legislature was corrupt, whether the members of the legisla- 
ture had been corrupted; but no man has ever yet advocated 
in a serious way or obtained support of any legislative body 
for the contention that the legislative body of the Federal 
Government had the right to go back of the election of the 
members of the legislature which elected a Senator and deter- 
mine whether or not the members of such legislature were 
elected justly and fairly. 

I am frank to say that if I had been Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania I would not have made this appointment. For the great 
State of Pennsylvania I regret that it has been made, I think 
the goyernor could have made a better selection. I have not 
been favorably impressed with the justice, fairness, and wisdom 
of the selection. In the State of Pennsylvania lawyers and 
distinguished men in other lines of activity have been brushed 
aside and a man appointed who has been a great raiser of cam- 
paign funds. 

But, Mr. President and Senators, the Constitution of the 
United States says that the governor has the power to make 
appointments. The responsibility of appointment is with him. 
The rightfulness or wrongfulness of it is with him; and we have 
no right in the Senate of the United States to investigate whether 
the Governor of Pennsylvania was honestly or dishonestly 
elected. 
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I refuse to enter into any such unconstitutional and improper 
investigation on the part of the Senate. I shall vote to swear 
in the Senator designate from Pennsylvania since he is com- 
missioned by the governor of that State, who, if not the de jure 
governor, since his election has never been contested, at least 
is the de facto governor of that State. His status has not been 
challenged according to the law provided by the State of Penn- 
Sylvania for determining who is or is not elected governor of 
that State. I am unwilling that the governorship of every State 
in this Union shall be challenged by the Senate of the United 
States and the question raised whether certain men are properly 
or improperly the governors of those States. 

Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask a question in regard to the con- 
struction of this resolution. Am I to understand that its pur- 
pose is to prevent Mr. Grunpy’s being sworn in pending the 
hearing? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no intention of voting that 
Mr. Grunpy be sworn in this afternoon. On the other hand, I 
am not inclined to stand in the way of such a proceeding. I 
shall need to amend the resolution as it has been offered so as 
to provide that the Committee on Privileges and Elections, to 
which it is to be referred, shall determine whether or not Mr. 
Grunpy is entitled to retain his seat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state the par- 
liamentary situation? There is but one question before the 
Senate at this minute—a privileged resolution, denying the ap- 
pointee his seat. Until that resolution is disposed of, no fur- 
ther action can be taken. 

Mr. BORAH. That is why I was asking for a construction 
of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The language of the resolu- 
tion, according to the recollection of the Chair, is explicit, and 
denies the seat to the appointee. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not the acumen of the Chair, apparently, 
in regard to the matter. Therefore I was asking for infor- 
mation. 

This resolution does not deny Mr. Grunvy the right to be 
sworn in. It leaves out the clause which was included in the 
Vare resolution, which specifically provided that pending the 
hearing he should not be permitted to take his seat. I did not 
know whether that was intentionally left out or whether it was 
the design of the Senator so to construe his resolution as to 
prevent Mr. GRUNDY being sworn in pending the investigation. 
I am in favor of accepting the certificate, as it is valid on its 
face, and permit the Senator designate to be sworn in pending 
any inyestigation which may be ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will state it. 

Mr. REED. If the resolution now pending should be referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, would the Chair 
construe that to be an impediment to the immediate administra- 
tion of the oath? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not at all; but the Chair 
would hold that it would require a motion to refer the resolu- 
tion to the committee, because the Chair holds the resolution to 
be privileged. A 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton will state it. 

Mr. DILL. If the resolution now on the desk is adopted, Mr. 
Grunpy will not be able to take the oath, will he? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will so hold. 

Mr. REED. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] has the floor. 

Mr. REED. I hoped the Senator would yield to me to make 
the motion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
make the motion, but I do not want it to take me off the floor, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will not. The motion will 
be pending if the Senator from Montana yields to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for that purpose. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion would be pend- 
ing, and the Senator from Montana would still have the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator desires to make the motion, 
does he? 

Mr. REED. I renew the motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, what is the motion? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has moved to refer the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. That constitutes the question now before the Sen- 
ate; and the Senator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I put this question: For what purpose 
is this resolution to be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not regard 
that as a parliamentary inqpiry, and refers the question to the 
author of the resolution, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as to the legal and consti- 
tutional conclusions which have been reached by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrraan], I find myself in accord with their views. 

I voted the other day to seat Mr. Wilson. I felt at that time, 
and I still feel, that he was rightfully entitled to a seat in this 
body. I felt that Mr. Vare's vote in the city of Philadelphia 
and in the city of Pittsburgh was so tainted with fraud and 
corruption that the Senate of the United States ought to have 
disregarded the entire vote in both of those cities, and let the 
votes be counted of the places outside those two cities, where 
there was no question of fraud or corruption. Had that been 
done, Mr. Wilson would have been entitled to a seat in the 
Senate, and we would not have been confronted with Mr. 
GruNpy upon this occasion, 

Let me say, notwithstanding the fact that I have reached the 
conelusion that the Senator from Virginia has reached with 
reference to the law, that I am convinced in my own mind, as I 
think pretty nearly every man upon the floor of the Senate is, 
that the primary election for Governor of Pennsylvania was 
stolen for the Governor of Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, in my 
judgment, the Senate of the United States has not any right to 
inquire into that; and he is at the present time the acting 
Governor and the recognized Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
yania, and as such, under our Constitution, he has the right in 
case of a vacancy to appoint a United States Senator from that 
State. 

I desire, however, to call attention to the fact that in my 
judgment the appointment of Mr. Grunpy by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania is an insult to the Senate of the United States. 
It is not only an insult to the Senate of the United States, but, 
in my judgment, it is an insult to the people of the West. It is 
an insult to every right-thinking man and woman in the United 
States. 

What are we confronted with? We are confronted with a 
man sitting over there, Mr. Grunpy, who says, if I read the 
record correctly, “ Why, yes; I went out and I collected money 
from the manufacturers of this country and turned it over to 
help elect Republican Congressmen and Republican Senators 
and a Republican President, and now I am down here in Wash- 
ington. What am I down here for? Why, I am down here to 
see that they carry out their promises,” and what else? “ Why,” 
he said, “I am down here to see that these laws are enacted so 
that the people who contributed the money can get their money 
back again.” 

I say, that in my judgment, that is an insult to every right- 
thinking, honest-thinking citizen of the United States; but I am 
not at all surprised that a Republican Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania should do it. I am not surprised that the Repub- 
lican Old Guard on the other side should look upon it com- 
placently, and think it is perfectly all right, because that is 
what they have been doing for years. Mr. Grunpy has not been 
doing anything different than a great many other people who 
have been collecting money and turning it over to the Republican 
Party and expecting the same kind of return and, in fact, get- 
ting it. 

That has been customary, that has been done from time 
immemorial; and Mr. GRUNDY is in exactly the same position 
with many of the others who have been collecting money in that 
way. But I am glad in one sense that this matter has been 
brought to the attention of the American people, so that they 
ean readily understand that when these large sums of money 
are donated to the Republican campaign fund, and even when 
they are donated to the Democratic campaign fund, these men 
who donate the money expect to come down to Washington and 
collect dividends upon the money that they have invested in that 
campaign, But I say that in the face of the evidence before the 
committee, and in the face of the statements that he made with 
reference to the people living in my State, with reference to the 
people living in Idaho, with reference to the people living in the 
other Northwestern and Western and Southern States, it is an 
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insult to those people, Mr. Grunpy, that you should come down 
here, that you should accept the appointment of the Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania. And let me say to you Republi- 
cans over on the other side, you wonder why there is a scctional 
feeling against the East. When you refer to them as “ worse 
than communists,” and when you refer to them as “sons of wild 
jackasses,” and when you refer to them in other like terms, and 
then you follow it up by appointing Mr. Grunpy to the Senate 
of the United States, is it any wonder that there is a sectional 
feeling, and that the West feels, Mr. Grunpy, that you and your 
kind are not looking after the best interests of the people as a 
whole, but just after the interests of a few selfish manufacturers 
in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? 
coe WHEELER. I gladly yield to the Senator from New 

exico, 

Mr. CUTTING. I ask the Senator this question because I 
have great regard for his judgment. 

I understand that the Senator voted to seat Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. WHEELER, Les. 

Mr. CUTTING. Those who voted in that way are in rather 
a different situation, as I see it, from those who voted not to 
seat Mr. Wilson. A man might logically vote to seat Mr. 
Wilson on the ground that after throwing out a certain number 
of precincts in the State it would be found that Mr. Wilson had 
been legally elected, and in so voting he might also find that 
Governor Fisher had been legally elected. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think that Governor Fisher was 
legally elected; but we have not any finding of fact to the effect 
that he was not legally elected. 

Mr. CUTTING. I admit that, Mr. President. What I was 
going to say to the Senator was this: How can any Senator 
who yoted against both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Vare take any 
position except that there was no election held in the State of 
Pennsylvania? And, in taking that position, have we not al- 
ready decided the fact that there was no legally elected 
governor? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not as far as the governorship was con- 
cerned. We held that there was no election as far as the 
senatorship was concerned. As far as I am concerned, I took 
the position, as I said, that Mr. Wilson was elected to the 
Senate from Pennsylvania. I still think that he was elected 
to the Senate from that State; but the Senate of the United 
States, by a substantial majority, did not concur in that view. 
Consequently, it left a vacancy in the senatorship from Penn- 
sylyania; and under the Constitution I feel that the governor 
has a right to appoint. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Me SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am one of those who voted the way that 
the Senator from New Mexico criticizes. I voted that Mr. 
Wilson was not elected. I did not think the returns were sufti- 
cient to justify our declaring him elected. The committee 
that examined the matter decided that he was not elected. 

Then the question arose as to Vare's election. There was 
such evidence of fraud, so much money was used, that I 
thought the election was tainted with fraud, and that it ought 
not to be approved by the Senate. I had a right to vote so. 

Under the law of Pennsylvania, I think the primary election 
is made a part of the general election. Under the law of Penn- 
sylyania, no man can get on an official ballot as a representative 
of a party unless he goes through a primary. I think Mr. Vare's 
entire transaction, from the time he signed a notice of his can- 
didacy in the primary until the election, by the law of Pennsyl- 
vania was made a part of the election. I believe that when a 
State makes the primary a part of the general election by a 
provision like that, both ought to be investigated. Some States 
do not do that. Some States do not make the primary a part 
of the general election by providing that the only way a man 
can get on an official ballot is to pass through a primary. 

I voted that way. I should have been glad to vote for Mr. 
Wilson. Nothing would have pleased me more; but I could 
not conscientiously do it. I could not conscientiously vote to 
seat a man who has spent between seven and eight hundred 
thousand dollars in a primary when I voted to condemn a man 
who had spent $160,000 in another primary, and denounced his 
action as prejudicial to the public interest, as reprehensible, and 
served notice that if any man did it in the future he would not 
be seated in the Senate. 

I hope I have answered the Senator. 
my vote, 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 
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Mr. CUTTING. I did not propound a question to the Senator 
from Virginia. I voted the same way he did, and I had no 
question about it, except that from my point of view the election 
of Governor Fisher was so inextricably bound up with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Vare that I did not see how we could possibly dis- 
approye one without disapproving the other. However, I do 
not want to take the time of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it had not been 
my intention to give expression to any opinion at this time con- 
cerning the issue before the Senate, but I am prompted by the 
course which the debate has taken to state the reasons for my 
attitude. 

There exists a vacancy in the representation of the State of 
Pennsylvania in the Senate of the United States. That vacancy 
results from the action of the Senate itself in the exercise of its 
power to determine the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members. 

It would neither be pertinent nor interesting to enter now into 
a discussion of the merits of the controversy revolving around 
the right of Mr. William S. Vare to a seat in the Senate, which 
controversy was determined conclusively some days ago. There 
ean be no doubt in the mind of any Senator that the legal effect 
of the vote of the Senate in the Vare case was to result in a 
vacancy. 

The only way in which that vacancy can be filled pending an 
election in the State of Pennsylvania is by appointment by the 
governor, and the only way in which an election can be called 
to fill the vacancy is by proclamation of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. So that it resolves itself at last into the question 
whether the Senate will deny to the State of Pennsylvania its 
right to equal representation in the Senate during the term of 
office of the present Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 

In my judgment, the Senate has neither the power nor the 
right to question the validity of the credentials under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are presented for the new Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Since the only way in which the vacancy 
can be filled pending an election to be called by the governor 
is by appointment of the governor, it follows, Mr. President, that 
the Senate must either deny the State representation because it 
does not like the manner in which the present Governor of 
Pennsylvania is said to have been elected or accept the creden- 
tials presented by the Senator designate. 

I do not intend at this time to go into the questions relating 
to the election of Governor Fisher or into the fitness of the gen- 
_tleman who presents himself in order that he may qualify as a 
representative of his State. I do say this: That the State itself 
has the right, subject to the qualifications expressed by the 
Constitution, to determine the fitness of its representatives. If 
an election is held which the Senate finds to have been tainted 
by fraud and corruption, as in the case recently disposed of by 
the Senate, we have the powér and in the exercise of it may 
deny a seat to one who presents his credentials here. 

The Senate has the power to determine the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its Members, but it has not now, never 
has had, and never will have the power to determine the elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of a governor of any State of 
this Union. Senators have said that they thank the Almighty 
that they are not constitutional lawyers. The distinction is so 
clear that it does not require a lawyer to make it or to under- 
stand it. 

Are Senators going to say that before one can serve as the 
chief executive of a State he must establish his political and 
moral reputation to the satisfaction of the Senate of the United 
States? What power has the Senate to investigate the election 
of the governor of a State. What power has the Senate to deny 
the governor of a State the right temporarily, under the laws of 
his State, to fill a vacancy in the representation of that State? 

It might suit Senators, in a particular case, where evidence 
and facts which had been brought to their knowledge showed 
the expenditure of enormous sums, the entertainment of pur- 
poses and policies tending to corrupt the public morals, to assail 
the integrity of a governor's election, but when we analyze the 
proposal it meuns merely the expression of an opinion which 
ean not register itself conclusively in the selection of governors. 

The Senate has no power to choose a representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania in this body. There can not be any doubt 
on the part of anyone who hears me as to whether, if I had 
the responsibility of choosing a Senator from Pennsylyania, I 
would favor the gentleman who presents himself at the door of 
the Senate to-day. I entertain opinions touching the proceed- 
ings which antedated this eyent which I shall refrain from 
expressing now, because it is my conclusion that the only way 
in which this vacancy can be filled pending an election is by 
appointment of the governor, and the only way in which an 
election can be called to fill it is by a proclamation of the gov- 
ernor, If you deny any authority on the part of the Governor 
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of Pennsylvania because he was on the Pepper-Grundy-Fisher 
ticket, it necessarily results that the Senate denies the State 
its right to representation, either through appointment or elec- 
tion, because no one other than the governor can either appoint 
or call an election to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
what the effect will be if we refer this resolution to the com- 
mittee. Will it not be an authorization of the committee to 
proceed to investigate the election of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not sure that the ex- 
press terms of the resolution would authorize such an investi- 
gation. Having had no part in either the preparation or pres- 
entation of the resolution, I would like to have it under my eye 
when I express an opinion concerning its legal effect. 

Mr. BORAH. It oceurs to me, from a reading of the reso- 
lution, that that would be the only thing the committee would be 
authorized to do under the resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If that is the case, the reso- 
lution might just as well be disposed of now, because no Senator, 
however much he may be opposed to corruption in elections— 
and we should all be opposed to that—or however much he may 
be opposed to the expenditure of excessive sums in either pri- 
maries or elections, can commit himself to the right, power, 
and duty of the Senate to investigate the election of governors 
in the various States of this Union as a condition precedent 
to their right to perform their constitutional function in the 
appointment of Senators to fill varancies. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In view of the question addressed 
to the Senator from Arkansas by the Senator from Idaho, I 
want to say that I do not take that view at ail. If this matter 
is referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections will be confronted with 
exactly the situation that would confront the Senate if it voted 
now on the resolution. The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions might very properly report that the Senate had no power 
to inquire into the yalidity of the election of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and, accordingly, that Mr. Grunpy was entitled 
to his seat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. It has been my idea, Mr. President, of course, 
that the Senate has no right to investigate the election of a 
State officer. Nothing in the Constitution even indicates that 
we have that privilege. But in referring this resolution to the 
committee we would refer also the credentials of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. My expectation would be that the com- 
mittee would report back that the credentials were regular in 
form, and that there was no evidence offered which tended to 
impair them. 

Mr. BORAH. But suppose some one should appear before 
the committee and offer to submit facts touching the legality of 
the election of the Governor of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. Of course, the committee would decline to receive 
that evidence. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that. In view of the 
terms of the resolution, after the Senate had voted to refer the 
resolution to them, I do not know whether the committee would 
be justified in refusing to proceed or not. 

Mr. REED. In referring the resolution to the committee, 
the reference would be of the credentials and of the resolution 
to impeach them. The reference would not authorize the com- 
mittee to conduct an unconstitutional inquiry. At least, that 
is my understanding of it. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. If that is the understanding, it 
mikes it easier to know how to vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
Would it be in order, as a substitute for the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, to move that these credentials be 
referred to the lobby committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A few moments ago I put a question 
which provoked passing merriment. My question was this: 
For what purpose are these credentials to be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections? I understand that no 
one here or elsewhere questions the form or substance of this 
document called credentials. I understand that that document 
is in form and substance all suflicient. I indulge in the pre- 
sumption, in which I think the law indulges, that it speaks 
verity, and therefore that it certifies to us that the present de 
facto and de jure Governor of the State of Pennsylvania has 
named and appointed a certain gentleman as a Senator of the 
United States from that State to fill an existing vacancy in the 
office of Senator of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. REED. In order that we may not wrap ourselves in the 
intricacies of discussion on the effect of a reference I shall be 
quite satisfied to withdraw my motion and vote directly upon 
the resolution itself. Then there can not be any question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Permit me then to add just a word. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield further to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As chairman of that committee I have 
been thinking as to what would be our duty in the event that 
these credentials should be referred to the committee, after the 
appointee of the governor shall have been inducted into office. 
Personally, Mr, President, my views touching many matters 
here discussed to-day have heretofore been expressed and it is 
possible may be now understood. But not to indulge in or pro- 
long discussion, I submit that in view of the record now before 
us, our present duty is to permit the administering of the oath 
of office to the gentleman appointed as Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I wish to add that if now, immediately or hereafter, 
these credentials shall be referred to the committee, and if any 
citizen of Pennsylvania files a contest or a petition or a docu- 
ment of such nature as to raise a question as to the constitu- 
tional qualifications of the gentleman who has been named as 
Senator, or if a Senator of the United States shall raise a ques- 
tion as to the constitutional qualifications of this gentleman, to 
become and be a Senator of the United States, I shall, of course, 
deem it my duty to call the committee together to give due and 
proper consideration to any such contest or petition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to address a 
parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. In the event of the resolu- 
tion now pending being adopted by the Senate, would the Sena- 
tor designate from Pennsylvania be denied the right to take the 
oath of office? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair recalls the 
language of the resolution, that would be its effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In reply to the suggestion that we have no 
power either as a body or a committee to investigate the elec- 
tion of Governor Fisher, to which I agree, the Constitution gives 
to the Senate, however, the right to be the judge of the elec- 
tion, returns, and qualifications of its Members. Assuming that 
the committee could go into the question of the election of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, would that not still leave the com- 
mittee authorized to inquire into the qualifications of the Sena- 
tor designate if a question were made before the committee as 
to his qualifications? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Undoubtedly that would be 
true, but it was said, as the Senator from Kentucky will recall, 
that the only question raised by the resolution is the manner 
in which the governor who appointed Mr. GRUNDY was elected 
and it was proposed to investigate his election. The oppor- 
tunity has not been afforded me to make such a study of the 
resolution as would enable me to determine whether that state- 
ment is true, but, undoubtedly, that is the principal question 
raised, If the author of the resolution desires to yote upon it or 
if he prefers that it should go to the committee, I have no objec- 
tion to taking any course he suggests, It does seem to me that 
this subject, in a related way, has been before the Senate of 
the United States for a long time, and while I realize that it 
presents new angles and new issues I think I voice the sentiment 
of the Senate itself as a whole and of the country that it is 
about time some conclusion was reached concerning the sub- 
ject. For that reason I prefer to take a vote upon the resolu- 
tion if it ean be done and conclude the matter. 
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I do not wish, however, to assume the right to direct the 
course that the controversy shall take or even to suggest to 
the Senator who offered the resolution that if a vote could be 
had upon the resolution itself it might conclude the whole sub- 
ject. If there are questions which he thinks are raised by the 
resolution that do not relate to the manner in which Governor 
Fisher was elected, I shall, of course, be glad to see the reso- 
lution go to the committee. 

Mr. President, I have said all I have to say on the question, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 

g are PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
nquiry. 

Mr. NYE. Is unanimous consent required for me to offer an 
amendment to the resolution which I have proposed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr. NYE. Then I move that the resolution be amended—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not have to 
move it. He can change the resolution in any way he wishes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is in full control 
of his own resolution. 

Mr. NYE. Then I desire to modify my resolution, which 
provides in its last two lines as follows: 


Resolved, That the aforesaid Joszyn GRUNDY be, and he is hereby, 
denied a seat in the Senate of the United States. 


I desire to change that so as to read: 


Resolved, That the aforesaid Josep GRUNDY is declared to be not 
entitled to retain his seat in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise only in con- 
sequence of the action of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] in withdrawing his motion to have the resolution referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I propose to 
renew that motion. 

I wish in this connection to say that if I were called upon to 
vote upon the resolution now, I should unhesitatingly vote 
against the adoption of the resolution for reasons that have 
been very forcibly stated upon this side of the Chamber, 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, I take it that whenever there is 
any serious objection made by any Senator to the admission to 
this body of one who tenders himself for admission, the matter 
ought to be submitted to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for determination. These questions are too grave and too 
important to be resolved offhand, 

Mr. President, it likewise occurs to me that it is entirely 
immaterial to us what is in the resolution at this time or what 
is its particular phraseology. The whole matter is referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections to do whatever they 
see fit to do. As a matter of course, if this body has no consti- 
tutional power, as I think it has none, to inquire into the 
validity of the election of the Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Committee on Privileges and Elections should so 
determine and they would refuse to hear any testimony concern- 
ing that matter. It would be like giving them instructions as 
to what particular kind of evidence they ought to admit. They 
will simply decline to hear it, and they will set forth in their 
report to the Senate why they decline to hear it. 

Upon the other hand, if the committee could reach the con- 
clusion that they have the power to go into that question and 
they do, it would be quite proper for them to take the testimony ; 
but I can conceive that they will arrive at no such conclusion. 
Therefore, and for the reasons I have indicated, I renew the 
motion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania that, the 
appointee being sworn in, his credentials, together with the 
resolution of the Senator from North Dakota, be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BORAH. That would require a vote. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I regret that the brilliant ora- 
tor and distinguished Senator, the Democratic leader from 
Arkansas, had not given his party the wholesome influence of 
the great speech he has just now made upon the Constitution 
and the rights of States a few days ago when Mr. Vare was 
here asking for a seat in this body. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SCHALL, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. For the simple reason that it 
would have had no application to the Vare case, and anyone 
but the Senator from Minnesota must know that, The ques- 
tion raised in the Vare case was one of fraud and corruption in 
primary and in general elections. That question is not here 
now. It would hardly seem necessary to make that announce- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHALL. The able Senator from Arkansas just sug- 
gested in his speech that we should not go into the Vare case. 
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When I arose I had intended to follow his advice and speak only 
upon the case here before us, but his remarks directed at me 
for presuming to compliment him upon the wonderful speech he 
just delivered, which he undoubtedly erroneously construes by 
inference to criticize him for not making that same speech when 
the Vare case was up, seems to make it necessary that I remind 
him concerning the issue in the Vare case, which is exactly the 
issue that is before us to-day. 

The whole claim against Mr. Vare was that he spent too much 
money in the primaries. The whole claim to-day against Mr. 
QGnunpy is that he spent too much money in nominating and 
electing his governor and in trying to renominate Senator Pep- 
per. The very governor who Mr. Grunpy frankly admits cost 
him an enormous amount of money, but sportsmanlike admits 
that the governor is worth it. This same costly governor has 
just appointed him to come here, and by our grace of a few days 
ago occupy the seat that the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
elected Mr. Vare to by an overwhelming vote. 

I said just before we took a vote in the Vare case that this 
Senate would kick Mr. Vare out to-day and seat Mr. GRUNDY in 
his place to-morrow. The to-morrow is here and Mr. Geunpy 
is here, undoubtedly with proper credentials from his governor, 
ready to carry out the plan of his occupying, through our votes 
in the misconstruction of the Constitution of the United States, 
the seat to which the people of Pennsylvania had beyond doubt 
of anyone upon this floor or elsewhere given to Vare by a very 
large vote. I claim that the State rights of the people of Penn- 
sylvania have been outraged and that we have as much right 
to-day to deny Mr. Grunpy taking his oath and becoming a 
Member of this body as we had to outrage the State rights of 
the people of Pennsylvania in ousting their chosen representa- 
tive. 

In my humble opinion, there is a difference if not a distine- 
tion between the man who takes his own money and his friends’ 
money and goes out in an endeavor to convince the people of 
a State that his claim to represent them is more just than his 
opponent, and the man who takes his money and his friends’ 
money and goes out and secures the people’s votes to elect a 
man who will meekly follow his dictation and then deliberately 
plans to oust the man whom the people have chosen and have 
himself substituted through his ownership of the appointing 
power for the people's selection. 

Vare was elected on the same ticket as the Grundy governor. 
The same ballots that elected the governor elected Vare. The 
election of the governor, it seems, is not only good for the 
governorship but under the prevailing arrangements it is good 
for a senatorship. Of covrse, it is perfectly patent that two 
senatorship bodies can not occupy the same space at the same 
time and that room must be made if the Grundy dominance is 
to prevail. While there may be a technical difference in the 
question before us to-day, there is no practical or moral differ- 
ence, and the repeated cry of fraud and corruption applies to 
one if it does to the other, the only difference being that the 
Grundy-Mellon-Pepper crowd spent three times as much money, 
three times, therefore, as much corruption and fraud as did the 
Vare crowd. Now, if it is proper to seat Mr. GRUNDY, it was 
certainly proper the other day as Senators of this Republic to 
seat the people’s chosen representative, and I claim that our 
efforts should be exerted in behalf of the people’s choice rather 
than that of a political dictatorship, and that our vote the other 
day in unseating Vare will establish and has established a prece- 
dent that means the ultimate destruction of representative gov- 
ernment in this country. 

The Senate is the sole judge. Vare's rights, the people's rights, 
have been expelled and arbitrary power, tyrannical dictatorship, 
supplanted. The invisible has become the visible government. 

Cause and effect are inseparable. The cause of the corrup- 
tion is Grunvy; the effect of it the governor, and through the 
effect of corruption we evolve the United States Senator, 
Grunpy, who is unattackable as he stands here to-day with his 
proper credentials. The Senate can technically seat him and 
keep its virtue unsullied, and arousing speeches in behalf of 
State rights are appropriate for the occasion of substituting 
appointive power for the sovereignty of the people. 

Our action to-day reminds me very much of the doggerel— 


There was a man front our town, 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes. 
And when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again. 


Before this day’s work is done Mr. Grunpy will have taken 
the oath and become a United States Senator and, no doubt, 
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will move his magnificent down-town offices, where he has pre- 
sided as head of the greatest lobbying association ever recorded 
in Washington, to smaller accommodations in the Senate Office 
Building, and the rights of the people of exorbitant industrial 
tariffs on manufactured articles will be properly represented 
while the cheap raw material that comes from the farm will 
be kept at its “proper low level” along with the “backward” 
Western States from which it comes. 

It seems to me, fellow Senators, that we have merely jumped 
out of the frying pan into the fire in jumping from Vare to 
Grunpy. Environment ordinarily molds the man, but GRUNDY 
seems to mold his own environment. However, there is one 
thing about Grunpy that I have observed that is wholesome. 
He seems to have the intestines to say what he thinks, regard- 
less of the environment that surrounds him. This ought to 
make for understanding, and, in my opinion, is commendable. 

I voted for Mr. Vare, and I am glad I did, I thereby tried 
to keep my oath in defense of our Constitution. I do not think, 
in view that no laws of the State of Pennsylvania were broken, 
that no laws of the United States were broken, that the Senate 
has any business in interfering with the manner in which the 
people of Pennsylvania send men to represent them in this 
body. But I mistake the people of Pennsylvania if they do 
not resent the action taken by this Senate six days ago. It is 
the assumption of such tyrannical power that has instigated the 
revolutions of history, and the people of Pennsylvania can not 
have sunk to such depths of dumb-driven slavery that they will 
not arouse themselves in vindication at the next election. Since 
this Senate has seen fit to create a vacancy by the ousting of the 
people’s choice, I can not see how we can, under the authority 
of the Constitution, go behind Mr. Grunpy’s credentials, and I 
am therefore in accord with the admirable States’-rights speech 
made a few moments ago by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson], that we have no power to go into the election of the 
governor of a sovereign State. That speech applied as well to 
Bill Vare, with the exception of a few sentences, as it does to 
Jon GRUNDY. 

I feel with reference to Senator Rosrnson’s able speech very 
much as the newly arrived Scandinavian in my State felt his 
lack of handling the English language. There was a city fair and 
there was need for an ice cream, lemonade, and peanut stand. 
The Scandinavian saw the opportunity and erected himself such 
a stand and furnished it with such salable goods, but he was 
timid and uncertain about the vocal advertisement of his 
wares. Fortunately, just across the street from him a limber- 
tongued Irishman who had been in this country longer and 
could speak better American, established himself such a stand, 
and when Pat would call, “Ice cream, lemonade, and pop,” 
Ole would respond with his limited English, The same over 
har all de time.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Grunpy having presented himself before 
the Senate for the purpose of having the oath administered, a 
resolution was offered objecting thereto. That resolution has 
been amended ; so, as I understand, there is now no objection to 
administering the oath. Is it not now the right of the Senator 
designate from Pennsylvania to have the oath administered to 
him immediately? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, what is the question before the 
Senate at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 
Senate is the motion of the Senator from Montana that the 
resolution of the Senator from North Dakota, as moditied, be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. NYE. Then, Mr. President, I move to amend the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania so as to read as follows: 

That the credentials of Mr. GRUNDY, together with the resolution 
which has been read, be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, with instructions to submit to the Senate a report covering the 
right of Mr. Gruypy to a seat in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. BORAH. And that in the meantime the Senator ap- 
pointed from Pennsylvania be permitted to take the oath. 

Mr. NYE. If any Senator should make that motion I should 
agree to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In any event, the credentials 
having been presented and read, and no objection being made 
to the appointee taking the oath, the Chair will administer the 


oath. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED. The mover of the resolution having asked that 
it be referred to the committee, as he has just done, is not that 
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done as a matter of course; and if it is done, is not the next 
business in order the administration of the oath to the Senator 
designate from Pennsylvania? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In orderly succession, the 
Chair proposes to put the questions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to be heard just for 
a moment on the question of procedure; we are becoming con- 
fused about this matter, I think. 

It seems to me whenever credentials have been submitted 
to the Senate they are either accepted, and the appointee is 
sworn in, or, if the credentials are referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, when they are returned later by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, if no objection is found 
to them, then the appointee is sworn in but not before. 

If these credentials are In order and there is no fault found 
with them, if they are in proper form, as I understand they are, 
then there is no use to refer the credentials to a committee. We 
act upon the credentials; we accept the credentials, swear in 
the appointee; and any resolution that is offered can go to the 
committee to be acted upon separately. The credentials them- 
selyes are either accepted by the Senate or they are referred 
to some committee to consider the appointment and report 
thereon. We do not want the credentials referred in this in- 
stance, as I understand; we want the resolution referred. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Only three days ago, upon the motion of the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], Mr. SULLIVAN, now 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming, was sworn in, and yet 
his credentials were referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections for investigation and examination. A motion 
may not have been made in that case, but that is what was 
done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same course was taken in the 
case of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gobi]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that when the Senate has 
before it credentials, and there is no objection or question 
raised to them, they ought to be accepted by the Senate, filed 
and recorded, and the appointee sworn in. If there is any ques- 
tion about the credentials and they go to the committee, the 
appointee ought not to de sworn in until it is ascertained whether 
the credentials are in proper form or not, whether they are 
legal or not. The Senate has parted with the right to act on 
the credentials by referring them to a committee, and has no 
right to act on the credentials. I can not see any escape from 
that conclusion. 

In this instance, as I understand, the desired purpose can be 
accomplished simply by withdrawing the motion or not includ- 
ing the credentials in the. motion to refer the resolution, leaving 
the credentials here. The credentials are in proper form; no 
question is raised about them; and if they are in proper form 
the credentials ought to be accepted by the Senate, the appointee 
be sworn in, and after that is done any resolution may be 
offered, and the resolution itself may be referred to the com- 
mittee. It seems to me all we want to have go to the committee 
is the resolution and not the eredentials. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to have the clerk 
read the resolution which is now pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as 
requested, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it not be sufficient to read merely 
the resolving clause? 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to know if there is any question raised 
touching the validity of the title of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to his office. I do not want to raise that question, and if 
it is raised in the resolution I should be disposed to move to 
table the resolution. I do not think the Senate has any right 
to question the title of the governor of a State, and I think it is 
quite an improper matter to be referred to a committee. If it 
were a question of fact, whether one was governor of the State, 
I can conceive of some circumstances under which there might 
arise a legitimate question; but here the facts are well known. 
It is well known that there was an election held in Pennsyl- 
vania, as the result of which the present governor was elected. 
There is nothing to impeach his title and right to that office, so 
far as the Senate of the United States is concerned. We do not 
elect the Governor of Pennsylvania or of any other sovereign 
State; we are not judges of his election or qualifications; and 
I do not wish to question the right and title of the governor of 
any State to his office. Therefore I ask, Mr. President, that 
the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as 

requested. 
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The Chief Clerk read as. follows: 


Whereas on the 6th day of December, 1929, the Senate denied a 
seat In the United States Senate to William S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, 
by a direct vote on Senate Resolution 111; and 

Whereas said Senate resolution, which declared the ground upon which 
the Senate denied the said Vare a seat in the United States Senate, 
declared that a Senate investigation led to findings of evidence, without 
substantial dispute, showing that at the primary election at which 
William S. Vare was alleged to have been nominated as a candidate for 
the United States Senate there was spent in behalf of the said Vare 
in said primary election by the said Vare and his friends a sum of 
money exceeding $785,000; and 

Whereas it was the expenditure of this excessive amount of money 
and the manner of its expenditure which caused the Senate to deny a 
seat in the United States Senate to the said Vare; and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, John S. Fisher, 
notified of the vacancy in the United States Senate oceasioned by the 
denial of a seat to the said Wiliiam S. Vare, has appointed to said va- 
cancy one JOSEPH R. GRUNDY, whose credentials are now before the 
Senate; and 

Whereas in the same campaign in which William S. Vare and his 
ticket were found by a Senate investigating committee to have ex- 
pended $785,000 to win the nomination; another ticket in opposition to 
the nomination of the said Vare and in support of the nomination of 
the said Fisher for Governor of Pennsylvania, expended $1,804,979, or 
nearly three times as much, aceording to the findings of the same in- 
vestigating committee; and 

Whereas of the aforesaid sum of $1,804,979 approximately $400,000 
was raised and contributed by Josmru R. GRUNDY, the aforesaid ap- 
pointee of Governor Fisher; and 

Whereas the expenditure of such large sums of money to secure nomi- 
nation is contrary to sound public policy, harmful to the dignity and 
honor of the Senate, dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government 
and destructive of the value and merit of an election elimaxing a cam- 
paign of such expenditures: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the aforesaid Josxyx R. GRUNDY is declared to be not 
entitled to retain his seat in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I construe the resolution 
it raises the question of the right and title of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to his office. I therefore shall—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he makes the motion he has in mind? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield for a question, but I desire to 
make the motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if he will not defer 
making the motion? 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make the motion because it is a 
matter 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say a word before the Senator 
makes his motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would not be discourteous 
enough to cut off the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion I think the Senator is going to 
make will not be debatable. 

Mr. GEORGE. It will not be debatable. I will withhold the 
motion, because I do not want to be discourteous to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
has the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yielded to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. Then will not the Senator allow me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. We are ready for a vote on the question of re- 
ferring this question to the committee. A great many Senators 
have a prejudice against voting for a motion to table, because 
it shuts off debate. The Senate can reach substantially the same 
result by permitting a vote to come, as it seems about to do. 

Mr. GEORGE. That may be true; but my purpose is to fore- 
stall the raising of a question concerning the title of a governor 
of a State who is the de facto governor of the State, and as such 
is unchallenged by the people of the State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair suggest that 
everything which the clear majority of the Senate has in mind 
to do can be reached if the Senator from North Dakota will 
temporarily withdraw his resolution and permit the oath to be 
administered to the appointee? Then the resolution can be 
offered again. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, unless the Senator from Geor- 
gia is retaining the floor, I am asking for recognition, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia is 
retaining the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I ask for recognition. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the suggestion made by the 
Chair will not satisfy me. I had not expected to say anything. 
I did not anticipate that we were going to have such a lengthy 
debate; but when the Senator from Georgia gave an intimation 
that he was about to make a motion to lay this motion on the 
table because one of the whereases” contains a provision 
attacking the right of the Governor of Pennsylvania to his seat, 
I wanted to be heard. 

I am not willing to deprive any Senator of the right to raise 
that question, if he wants to raise it, and have it referred to the 
proper committee and considered in the legitimate, honest way. 
I have no faith in it myself. I agree with the Senator from 
Georgia and the other Senators who have spoken that we have 
neither a legal nor a moral nor an honest right to inquire into 
the means by which the Governor of Pennsylvania holds his 
office, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like the Senator to discuss the 
phase of the “whereas” objected to. As I understand that 
“ whereas,” it does not raise any question of the title of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania to his office, It refers to the raising 
of $400,000 by the appointee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the Senator from 
Kentucky I was trying to say that I agree fully with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that we haye no right to inyestigate the title 
of any governor in this Union. 

If two different men presented two certificates coming from 
two different officials, both of them claiming to be governor of 
the State, a case might arise in which we would have to take up 
that question, and it would be perfectly proper that we should, 
because that would be the question we had to determine. I do 
not think it arises here, however. There is not any question, at 
least on the face of any record or fact that I have heard, that 
entitles us to take into consideration the right of Governor 
Fisher to hold the office of Governor of Pennsylvania. Never- 
theless, while I am positive in my belief on that question, if any 
Senator says, “I believe we have a right to investigate that 
matter,” and offers a resolution having that effect, I want to give 
him the right hearing. I want to have it referred to the proper 
committee. I want him to have a right to appear before the 
committee and produce authorities or evidence on the subject, 
even though I think, to begin with, that he has no case 
whatever. 

We ought not to cut off the right of a Senator to raise that 
question if he desires to do so. What would you think of a 
judge who would deny a hearing in his court because he thought 
that the proposition laid down by the lawyer or by the party 
himself was wrong and was not entitled to be heard? He has a 
right to have it passed on by the court. He has a right to go on 
and appeal to another court if he wants to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. My only reason is that if he is entitled to a 
hearing, the right to a hearing presupposes the power in this 
body to judge of the fact; and that is exactly what I do not 
think this body has. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, either. I agree with the Senator, but 
somebody else may think differently; and I want the question 
determined in the lawful, legal way. The only way I know of is 
to have the resolution introduced here, have it referred to a com- 
mittee in the usual way, have him appear before the committee, 
have the hearing, let them report back here, and let the Senate 
finally pass upon it. 

I have no idea that there will be any substantial dispute that 
we have no right, either in law or in morals, to inquire into the 
title of the governorship of any State in this Union. If there 
were not any law to that effect, for our own protection we would 
have to establish a precedent to that effect. 

Mr. President, I do not think the resolution as it is drawn, as 
it has been introduced, with the particular “ whereas,” raises 
that question. As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
has said, I do not believe it raises it. Therefore I am opposed 
to tabling the motion; and if this motion is made and put, I 
am going to yote against tabling the motion. I want it to go in 
the regular channel. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I am under the impression that no matter 
how I vote with regard to the motion now pending the motion 
of the Senator from Montana—it in no way commits me for or 
against the substance of the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, none whatever; no. We do that every 
day. That is the ordinary procedure of referring bills and reso- 
lutions to committees. We are not committed on the merits of 
a measure because we vote to send it to a committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When I first got up here there was no motion 
pending to refer the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I stated then that my understanding was 
that it was a resolution denying the seat to the appointee, and 
that I was opposed to the resolution. The Senator from North 
Dakota then said that he intended to move to refer it, As I 
understand, the only question before the Senate now is the 
motion to refer; and I can not sce how we are affected one way 
or the other by the terms of the resolution on a motion to refer 
to a committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ordinarily, Mr. President, this would go as a 
matter of course. The Senator from North Dakota, as he 
announced, expected to ask that this resolution be referred to 
the committee; and it would not have required a motion. It 
would have naturally gone there. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only question that disturbs me in voting 
on this motion is, What is the motion? The Senator from 
Montana has moved to refer the resolution to the committee. 
The Senator from North Dakota has two or three times at- 
tempted to amend his resolution from the floor. I do not know 
whether it has been amended or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it has been amended. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not care how he amends it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, either. It is his. He can do what 
he pleases with it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But if the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is adopted, then nothing has happened, as I understand, 
except that this resolution has been taken out of the Senate 
and handed to a committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And then we can proceed to swear in Mr. 
GRUNDY. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that that will be the procedure, 

Mr. FLETCHER.: Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me go on for a few minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was merely going to ask the Senator if 
he would not favor amending the motion by striking out the 
word “ credentials.” 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not. I do not agree with the 
Senator from Florida. The Senate just two or three days ago 
did that very thing—swore in the Senator and sent his cre- 
dentials to the committee. I do not care if you do not want to 
do it; it does not make any difference to me; but I see nothing 
wrong about it. 

Mr. President, as I said, I had not expected to speak; but 
since I am on my feet I can not refrain from saying a few words 
upon the question that Mr. GRUNDY presents when he asks that 
we swear him in as a Senator of the United States. 

In the first place, I can not see how any man, whether he is 
versed in the law or whether he is just a layman, can for a 
moment believe that in this procedure we have the right to 
inquire into the right of the Governor of Pennsylvania to act 
as such governor. It does not require a lawyer to realize that 
if the Senate of the United States took that attitude, there 
never would be any end of our difficulties. There would not be 
any opportunity at any time to do business if we carried out 
that kind of a proposition. We have not any authority except 
that which is given us by the Constitution of the United States. 
We have the right to judge of the qualifications of our Members, 
but we have no right to inquire into the qualifications of Mr. 
Fisher to be governor; and I do not believe anyone can seriously 
contend that we have such right. It seems to me the matter is 
so plain that it must be cast aside at first blush; and it does not 
follow that we agree with Mr. Fisher. 

I believe that the action of Governor Fisher in appointing 
Mr. Grunpy to fill this vacancy rightly becomes a stench in the 
nostrils of all honest men. I think he has disgraced the place 
he holds, he has.disgraced the State of Pennsylvania, he has 
insulted the Senate of the United States, and he has made an 
ass of himself before che entire country. But there is not any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws that prevents the Governor of 
Pennsyivania from making a damned fool of himself if he wants 
to; and as long as he has made this appointment, and we con- 
cede that he did it, I know of no legal reason why we can deny 
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the right of Mr. Grunpy to be sworn in. The matter will come 
before the people of Pennsylvania; and if I have any just esti- 
mate of their patriotism and of their honesty and of their honor 
they will see to it that the honor of Pennsylvania is vindicated 
by refusing either to nominate or to elect this man to fill the 
unexpired term. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. What is the difference between buying a seat 
in the Senate and openly stating that you bought a governor 
and having that governor appoint you Senator? 

Mr, NORRIS. I did not get the Senator’s question, 

Mr. BLEASE. I say, what is the difference between refusing 
to administer the oath of office to a man who it is said bought 
a seat in the Senate and refusing to seat a man who says he 
bought a governor whom he had appoint him to a seat in the 
Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe that I fully realize yet just 
what the question of the Senator is. 

Mr. PLEASE. Mr. Vare was refused his seat. We refused to 
allow him to be sworn in because he spent too much money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASE. If I understand properly, the Mellon-Fisher 
faction bought the governorship and tried to buy the senatorship 
for Pepper, who was defeated by Vare. Now, if Mr. Vare was 
denied his seat, why should Mr. Grunpy be sworn in, when it 
| an admitted fact that they did buy the governorship of his 

tate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in my judgment, when we 
undertake, as the question of the Senator from South Carolina 
does, to go into the governorship of Pennsylvania, we then have 
gone beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate. I tried to make 
that plain before. The money that was spent in behalf of Mr. 
Vare was spent for him, in his interest, in the primary; and the 
fraud that took place in the primary and in the general election 
was in reference to votes and ballots cast for a United States 
Senator. That comes squarely before us. The question of 
Vare’s qualifications, and the money he spent, was tried out by 
a committee. Grunpy was not a party to that contest; Fisher 
was not a party to that contest; and neither one of them was 
bound by it, even in the most technical way. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of the argument, that Fish- 
er's position was bought and paid for, I should like, of course, 
if I had the power, to put him out if I were convinced of that 
and as well as a man can be convinced without having a regular 
trial, with the man who is accused a party to the trial, I am 
convinced—but I would not take the evidence taken when he 
was not a party to it and condemn him or prevent him even 
from holding the office of governor. Before I would be willing 
to say that he is not governor, and has no right to the governor- 
ship, I would give him a hearing, even though I felt as I do 
now, that he was a party to a whole lot of fraud and illegal 
voting and the spending of money. But, as much as we might 
wish that we had a right to penalize his appointee because he 
did wrong, because he committed a crime, because he sinned in 
getting his own office, we have not that right. That is a suff- 
cient answer to it. We have no such right given us by the 
Constitution, and we are helpless as far as Fisher is concerned. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator does not maintain, of course, that the 
Senate is bound to accept whoever a governor may send here 
by appointment? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not maintain that. 

Mr. NYE. Before the Senator takes his seat I wish he would 
clarify the real purposes and the real cause underlying the 
refusal of the Senate some years ago to receive Mr. Smith of 
Illinois on the strength of his credentials from the governor. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. Smith, who was appointed by the governor, was the same 
man who was put out by the Senate on account of the wrong- 
ful expenditure of money in obtaining his nomination. If Goy- 
ernor Fisher had appointed Vare to fill this vacancy, our action 
in the Smith case would have been a sufficient precedent for 
refusing to permit Vare to take his seat. Otherwise, the gov- 
ernor would be able to nullify the action of the Senate, 

As I look at it now, it is not a question of our having a right 
to inquire into the right of Governor Fisher to hold the office 
of Governor of Pennsylvania. The Senator asked me to clarify 
my position. If in this case it were charged and proven that 


Mr. Grundy had given the Governor of Pennsylvania $100,000 
to appoint him, then we ought to reject him. Such a thing is 
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not claimed. It is claimed that Grunpy collected money fer the 
Fisher campaign; and he admitted it. If it were claimed that 
when that money was collected, when it was turned over to the 
proper committee to use for Fisher's election, there was an un- 
derstanding then that ultimately, if Fisher were elected, GRUNDY 
would be appointed Senator, if it were claimed there was such 
a conspiracy, Grunpy’s credentials from Fisher would then be 
tarnished with fraud, and it would be our right to look iuto the 
matter. But so far nobody has even claimed that, so far as this 
appointment is concerned, any illegal act was committed by 
anybody. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator states that if it could be shown 
that Mr. GRUNDY had paid the governor $100,000 to appoint him, 
we would undoubtedly be justified in denying him a seat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does anybody deny that? I do not think it 
will be denied, 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is admitted here by the Senator designate, 
as I recall, that he did raise several hundred thousand dollars to 
elect Fisher as governor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but does the Senator claim that he 
had an agreement with Fisher then, or raised the money with 
the intention of himself getting into the Senate? Nobody claims 
that; nobody intimates it. These things happened afterwards. 
Would the Senator disqualify a man from accepting a judgeship, 
for instance, or an ambassadorship, because he contributed some- 
thing to the campaign that elected a President? Yet if it could 
be shown that he made the contribution with an agreement or 
understanding, direct or implied, that he had made the contri- 
bution for that purpose, we would reject him. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There may not have been any understanding 
or agreement in Pennsylvania, but it is difficult to draw a dis- 
tinction, and there is really but little difference between con- 
tributing a vast amount of money toward the election of a 
governor and contributing with the view of getting an appoint- 
ment as Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska a question. If it is assumed that this 
money was raised for any illegal purpose, would it not be just 
as much a disqualification as if it were raised for the illegal 
purpose referred to? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and let me answer the Senator a little 
further. Suppose it were claimed and admitted that last year, 
or six months ago, Mr. Vare had robbed a bank. Unless it was 
connected with the appointment by the governor, that would 
not disqualify him if the governor appointed him. Suppose it 
were shown that he had come out of the penitentiary, that he 
had been a criminal all his life, and the governor appointed 
him. Unless there was something connected with his appoint- 
ment that was illegal, I do not see how we would have any 
right, either moral or legal, to disqualify him on that ground. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I believe the Senator conceded that the 
governor did not have the right to appoint just anybody, any 
criminal, any bank robber. I would not vote to seat a bank 
robber. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator certainly does not claim that 
when a man presents his credentials to the Senate it is our 
duty to go out and look into his moral character, to see whether 
he had ever done anything wrong in his life. If we do that, 
then we are getting on dangerous ground. Some fellow would 
say, This fellow is a prohibitionist and I am a wet, and I will 
vote against him.” Some other fellow would say, “He is a 
wet” or “He is a standpatter, and I am a progressive, and 
therefore I will vote to keep him out,” or vice versa. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am glad to see that some 
Senators are returning to the Constitution of the United States. 
I took the position, and still take it, that when Mr. Vare came 
here and presented his credentials, properly signed, the Senate 
should have sworn him in. Many of us here at that time saw 
just where not seating him would lead. It has come earlier 
than we expected. 

The violation of the Constitution in not seating Vare is now 
thrown into the teeth of the Senate in just a few days. If Mr. 
Vare was not entitled to his seat, Mr. Grunpy is not entitled to 
his seat. It was said Vare bought the people; Grunpy admits 
he bought the governorship, and now gets his reward. 

Why should the Senate of the United States show partiality 
to the Mellon-Fisher combination by denying a seat to Vare, 
who went into the primary and defeated the Mellon-Fisher com- 
bination and was elected to the Senate but was refused a seat? 
Now the Senate becomes a party to a partisan transaction of 
the most bitter type when they refuse to seat Vare and then 
turn around and agree to give a seat to a man, as I understand 
it, who deliberately stated that he has bought and paid for it 
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and demanded it. Oh, how big-money interests will rejoice to- 
night that Big Joe” is in and Little Bill” is out. 

I still stand on the ground I took before, that when Mr. Vare 
came here and presented his credentials he should have been 
sworn in. It looks to me, as a Member of this body, as if some- 
body was behind a scheme somewhere to unseat Vare for the 
purpose of getting the Mellon-Fisher combination candidate 
seated here as a Senator of the United States. Sinclair was 
sent to jail and served a sentence for refusing to answer a ques- 
tion before a Senate committee which might have incriminated 
him. They call that contempt of the Senate. GRUNDY is re- 
warded with a seat in the Senate by a vote of the Senators for 
showing his contempt not only for the Senate committee but 
all the Senators. 

Go ahead and seat him; I have no legal objection, because I 
stand on the doctrine of State rights. Pennsylvania had a right 
to elect whom she pleased. But I can not see the consistency in 
Senators sitting here and voting not to seat Mr. Vare during 
the time the contest was going on as to his right to a seat and 
now voting to seat this man before any investigation is made as 
to whether or not he bought and paid for his seat in the election 
of Fisher as Governor of Pennsylvania; and the American 
people are going to stop and think and will know that “ Shylock 
Joe” demanded his pound of flesh and got it from Fisher. You 
can not hide it; it is too plain. 

I said that there was a desk over here by me that was set 
aside for Mr. Vare, and that I could not see why the Democratic 
Senators were voting to keep Vare out of the Senate, or why 
they were voting to force the issue of Vare. Was it for the 
purpose of keeping Vare out and putting in the Mellon-Fisher 
eombination candidate? That is a question that can well be 
asked by the American people upon the record as presented in 
this Senate and its final action. 

Here is a man who admits his connection with lobbies. Here 
is a man at the very head of the association which the Senate 
claims has corrupted this Government. You said so. You so 
voted. And now, without a protest, without a word, you are 
going to bring the head of that organization here and make him 
a Member of this body. Why should not the Senator from Con- 
necticut get out and let Eyanson come in? If you are going to 
open the doors, all right, throw them open. It is no concern of 
mine alone, but I want the American people to know that here 
is the greatest lobbyist in the world, a corrupt lobbyist, if we 
believe him on oath, as he admitted before the committee, and 
you are going to seat him here right in the midst of a tariff 
debate, right in the very crisis of the tariff bill. Yet you con- 
demn lobbies, you have a committee investigating lobbies, you 
say you want to drive them out of the Capitol; but you bring 
the chief of sinners and make him one of your equals in this 
body. O consistency, thou once was a jewel, before Vare and 
Grunpby were found by this Senate, but no more here, 

Fine, fine consistency! Oh, yes; I see now why Vare was put 
out. I see the fine Italian hand now that wiggled under the 
cover, that touched the electric wire, that wiggled Vare out 
and “Mars Joe” in. Anybody can see it who has sat here and 
listened to this debate. Anybody can see it who has read the 
testimony before the lobby committee. 

I am glad, as I said, that Senators have gone back to the 
Constitution. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that 
we have nothing to do with how Fisher was elected Governor 
of Pennsylvania. It would be a long stretch if we could go 
into that. I have no objection to Mr. GRUNDY being sworn in in 
accordance with the Constitution, but personally I do not think 
he is a fit man to sit in this body, when I consider the testi- 
mony he gave before the committee investigating lobbies. 
The Senate turned out Mr. Newberry, the Senate turned out 
others; now, in the very face of the plain facts themselves, they 
are seating Uncle Joe himself, who admits he is the grandpa of 
the lobbyists. 

Seat him, gentlemen, and to-night when you go home square 
your consciences with your God and with your people for voting 
to keep a man out who came here with as clear credentials, as 
legal credentials, as this man brings, and from the people and 
not a governor who bought his office. Vote this man in just at 
this time in the tariff fight, and let the American people say 
whether or not Vare should have been seated, and who made 
the deal, and who fought to have Vare seated, but in their 
hearts wanted him out in order that this man might come who 
could serve the big interests better. 

Onward, Senators, the people and God are watching. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a few moments ago I in- 
dicated my intention to make a motion to table. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs} and others asked that I withhold 
the making of that motion because they wished to discuss the 
8 and I did so. I wish now to make a statement to the 
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My own view of the matter is that we have not the right to 
raise the question of the title of the governor of a State to his 
office. To take under consideration a resolution which raises 
it is to imply the power to question the governor's title, and it 
is precisely that power that is denied. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the learned Senator from 
Georgia this question: If the only point to be raised would be 
the power of the governor to make an appointment, what is the 
good or is there any reason to refer this matter to our com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, as applied to this case, the ques- 
tion to which I am addressing myself. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator will impress the 
Senate with the stupidity of making such a reference, 

Mr. GEORGE. As I conceive it, the Senate, under the Con- 
stitution and under our system of Government, has no right to 
raise the question. To refer it to a committee is to raise the 
question. It is true we might decide there is no merit in it. 

The analogy is urged upon us that when a bill is introduced 
which we recognize to be utterly absurd we nevertheless refer 
it to a committee. So we do. But the Senate has the power 
to pass a wise bill, and likewise has the power to pass an 
utterly absurd bill; but the Senate has no right to raise the 
question of the title of the Governor of Pennsylvania to his 
office. Whether the Governor of Pennsylvania is morally en- 
titled to his office is another question which may properly be 
referred to the forum of political discussion and debate, but to 
entertain a resolution which questions the right and title of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania to his office is to imply, at least, 
that we have the right and power to look into it and if we find, 
in our judgment, that he has not the right and title to his 
office, then, logically, we would at least refuse to recognize 
his acts. 

There is but one parliamentary motion that can reach the 
situation, and that is the motion to table. With a motion to 
table when the purpose is to cut off debate, when the purpose 
is to use it as a form of cloture, I have not the slightest sym- 
pathy. I refrained from making the motion at the request of 
Senators for whom I have great respect, because there already 
had been debate and because of my respect for and confidence 
in the judgment of Senators making the request. But I do 
not think that even a motion to postpone indefinitely, which is 
nearest to the motion to table, should be made, because that 
motion invites and permits discussion of the very question which 
I think the Senate ought not to raise. 

Mr. President, it has been intimated here that we have come 
back to the Constitution. I indulge the hope that I have not 
left it. I indulge the hope that I have never deserted it. I in- 
dulge the hope that I have never compromised my oath to sup- 
port it. I believe that under the Constitution the Senate has 
the right to inquire into the election, the returns, and the quali- 
fications of its own Members, and that and that only have we 
done in the case of Vare and in the case of Smith. That is the 
only question that was raised and it is the only question that 
we have undertaken to settle. 

But the resolutions, I regret to say, seemed to question the 
title of the governor who issued the credentials presented by Mr. 
Grunpy to this body. I do not believe that we should do it. 
I do not believe that it should be entertained. I do not believe 
that we should for a moment entertain a motion or resolution 
calling in question the title of a governor of a State to his office 
under the circumstances that exist in this case. I concede that 
there may arise circumstances when the inquiry would be one 
of fact as to who is governor of a State; but that is not the 
question here. The question here is that, for reasons well 
known and enumerated, we desire to determine whether Gov- 
ernor Fisher is the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 

To vote for this resolution is in effect to vote to inquire into 
the very question that I think the Senate has not the right to 
raise, to inquire into the question which I think the Senate has 
not the power to raise. I am sure that the Senate ought not 
to raise it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will undoubtedly recall the 
case of Frank T. Glass, who was appointed a Senator by the 
Governor of Alabama several years ago. Incidentally I may 
say that he is one of the finest of men. He presented his cre- 
dentials here and the Senate rejected him on the ground that 
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the governor had not construed a law in the way the Senate 
thought it ought to be construed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is no difficulty about the 
Glass case. The sole question in the Glass case was whether 
the governor had the power under the law and under the con- 
stitution of the State of Alabama and under the Federal Con- 
stitution to make a temporary appointment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is not a question of power. The ques- 
tion that we raise here, and which we want to debate here, is 
whether or not one is in fact a governor of a State whose title 
to his office has neyer been questioned in the only manner and 
in the only forum where it can be rightfully questioned, to wit, 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr: President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? i 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Constitution had not been amended 
so as to provide for the direct election of Senators by the people, 
and a man presented himself here with a commission from the 
legislature of some State and objection was made to his admis- 
sion on the ground that he had contributed excessive amounts 
to the election of members of that legislature and that by reason 
of that obligation they had elected him to the Senate, while we 
might not inquire into the propriety of the election of the State 
legislature might we not inquire into the propriety of that con- 
tribution to its election by the man who presented his creden- 
tials here to the Senate as a Member designate of this body? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator wants to raise the question of 
the moral fitness of Mr. GRUNDY to hold this office, that can be 
done as it was done in the Vare case and in the Smith case, and 
I think there is no doubt of the power of the Senate under the 
Constitution to do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My inquiry was not based upon the moral 
fitness of Mr. Grunpy. I am unable to see the difference be- 
tween a candidate for the United States Senate bribing a legis- 
lature after he is elected and bribing the people to elect him 
in the first instance. If the people had been bribed to elect him 
to the legislature and then as the result of that bribery he was 
sent to the Senate, certainly we might inquire into the propriety 
of his election. That is all, as I understand it, that the resolu- 
tion does in this instance. It does not, as I understand its 
language, raise the question of the propriety of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania exercising the power of a governor, but being gov- 
ernor, whether we have the right to inquire into the propriety 
of the contribution of $400,000 to his election by the man whom 
he sends here to represent his State in this body. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me repeat that there is, in 
my opinion, and I have acted upon the belief and conviction, no 
want of power in the Senate to inquire into the qualifications 
of a Member elect or designate. I do not question that power 
at all. Indeed, I believe that it exists, that it necessarily 
exists. But there is a wide difference between the exercise of 
such power, determining the fitness of a man who comes, de- 
termining the qualifications of a gentleman who presents his 
credentials, and the raising of the question of the right and title 
of the governor of a State who issues the credentials and who 
makes the appointment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall to the Senator the fact that one of 
the charges made against Mr. Lorimer when he presented himself 
here for membership in the Senate from Illinois was that he 
had contributed money to the election of members to the Illinois 
Legislature. I recall distinctly that the name of one of those 
legislators was Izzy.“ Whether that was his actual name or a 
nickname or a nom de plume I do not now recall. The Senate 
did not investigate the right of that man to sit in the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois but questioned the propriety or the right of the 
man chosen by him to represent Illinois in this body. 

Mr. GEORGE. We will end the controversy then. If the 
Senator who introduced the resolution will say that he con- 
strues his resolution not to raise any question of the title of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania to his office but that he merely 
wishes an inquiry into the other matters which he raises in his 
resolution for the purpose of determining the qualifications of 
the Senator designate, then I shall not only withhold my mo- 
tion but will be content to vote with the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NYE. I have listened attentively to the argument of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barxrey]. I can not for the life 
of me see the relation between the matter which he has dis- 
cussed and the real purpose or the real motive in my resolution. 
I am not going to admit, I am not going to deny, any intent that 
may be within the resolution. I think the resolution under its 
own language can stand on its own bottom. It ought to be 
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understood the reasons which do there appear. There is no 
occasion for reading between the lines of the resolution what 
really is not there. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand the Senator, he raises no 
question of the legal right of the Governor of Pennsylvania to 
his office so far as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it the Senator's purpose, may I ask, to 
move to lay the pending resolution or the pending motion upon 
the table? 

Mr. GEORGE. I intended it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me make my explanation. I ask that 
because if it be his purpose so to do, may I not ask him if he 
would be willing to entertain a motion which I am ready to 
make in substitution of his motion now pending before the Sen- 
ate that the Senator designate shall take his oath of office and 
that his credentials and all matters and things relating thereto 
shall thereafter be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, Will the Senator permit that motion to take preced- 
ence of his motion? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield in just a moment, I have not yet 
lodged the motion, I will say to the Senator, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understood that, but I thought the Sena- 
tor was about to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I am not. In view of the statement 
made by the author of the resolution, the Senator from North 
Dakota, I am content to vote for the motion he has made; that 
is, coupled with the motion made by the Senator from Montana, 
which, as I understand, would have the same effect as the 
1 which the Senator from California indicates his purpose 

make. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Georgia proceeds further, I wish to remark, in view of the 
line of argument made by him, that this is not the first time the 
Senate of the United States has been asked to do something 
that it has no power to do. One can very readily conceive that 
a bill might be introduced in the Senate providing the doing of 
certain things which the Congress of the United States has no 
power whateyer to do; it might be a bill providing for the pun- 
ishment of a crime in a certain State, without any relation to 
the Federal authorities; it might be a bill invading the power 
of the States in many ways; it might be unconstitutional for 
other reasons and Congress would haye no power in the matter 
at all; nevertheless the bill would go to a committee and the 
committee would report unfavorably upon the bill upon the 
ground that the Congress had no power so to legislate, What is 
wrong about that? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is correct with the qualification 
that the Senate has the power to decide upon the constitu- 
tionality of every proposed law, but believing, as I do, that this 
particular question ought not to be raised in any circumstances 
by the Senate, it seemed to me that the only proper way of 
— it was by the motion which I indicated my wish to 
make. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the motion of the Senator 
from Montana was that the Senator designate from Pennsyl- 
vania should be sworn in, and that then all matters connected 
with his appointment should be referred to the committee. I 
understood the Senator from Montana to make such a motion. 
I 1 ask the Senator if that was not the motion which he 
made 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; although apparently the 
Senator from California did not so understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not the record at the 
desk, the Chair will say. The record at the desk shows that 
the Senator from Montana made a simple motion to refer the 
resolution to the committee, coupling with it no condition 
whatever. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Montana, I understood, 
made such a motion as I have indicated. I asked him if that 
was the case, and he said “yes.” It seems to me when the 
Senator designate from Pennsylvania is sworn in, that is a 
specific recognition of the power of the governor, and any refer- 
ence to the committee does not nullify it but merely authorizes 
a further investigation. 2 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if there is any ques- 
tion about the comprehensiveness of the motion made by me, I 
will withdraw it in favor of the motion made by the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mon- 
tana has made that motion, I have no desire to interpose 
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another; but because I believe the view that I express is that of 
the great majority of the body, L would move, as à substitute for 
the pending motion and the matters now before the Senate, 
that the Senator designate from Pennsylvania be permitted to 
take the oath, and that thereafter his credentials and all mat- 
ters and things now pending relating thereto, and to his title, 
be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recall very distinetly—and I am 
sure the reporter’s notes will so show—that I moved that after 
the appointee should be sworn in the resolution and the creden- 
tials should be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. However, I am perfectly willing to withdraw my 
motion and allow the vote to be taken on the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
withdraws his motion, carrying with it the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from North Dakota, Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from California for the purpose of 
making the motion he has indicated? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understood the motion of 
the Senator from Morftana to be exactly as he has stated it; 
but I am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to make the motion he has indicated. However, I wish 
to make my position clear. I do not desire that there should 
be referred to the committee, of which I happen to be a mem- 
ber, any question of the legal title of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
yania to his office. The Senator from North Dakota has made 
that clear, 

I wanted to state, before the numerous interruptions, that 
there is a reason why a motion to table ought not to be made 
as a matter of justice to the author of the resolution, and that 
is that the Senator raises, at least inferentially if he does not 
directly raise, another question, of which the Senate undoubt- 
edly has jurisdiction, to wit, the fitness of the Senator designate. 
Therefore I am quite content to yield to the Senator from 
California to make his motion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
yields to the senior Senator from California for the purpose of 
entering a motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I make the motion which I have stated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have been standing 
here for the purpose of making an inquiry of the Senator from 
North Dakota. I fully agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that this body has no rightful authority or power to inquire into 
the election of the Governor of Pennsylvania. I understand 
that the Senator from North Dakota by modifying his motion, 
which is now to be superseded, eliminates entirely the question 
of the election and the validity or legality of the election of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. That being so, I wish earnestly to 
inquire what does the Senator consider would be the duty of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections? What subjects 
are they to consider? It is agreed, as I understand, upon all 
hands that the credentials, the document itself, is in proper 
form. I understand that it is now agreed that no question has 
been raised and that none is to be raised as to the election of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, who has named Mr. GRUNDY 
as Senator. If that be so, I earnestly inquire, what is the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to do? What are they to in- 
‘quire into? What subject matter is to be submitted to them? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator from California, of 
course, has listened to the argument made by the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I listened to it. 

Mr. NYE. In that argument he raised the point that there 
might be some question as to moral fitness by virtue of the 
campaign which led up to the final appointment of Mr. Grunpy. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator think we should look 
into his “ moral fitness,” to use those words? 

Mr. NYE. Perhaps those are not the words I should have 
used. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What words in our language would 
express the Senator's thought? 

Mr. NYE. I think the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections ought to give thought and study and some investiga- 
tion to the question whether or not the interest which Mr. 
Grunpy manifested in the primary campaign of 1926 in any way 
disqualifies him to be seated as a Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For a great many years “I have gone 
here and there and made myself a motley to the view,” per- 
haps making night hideous to a great many people by preach- 
ing what I believe to be the true American doctrine of a pro- 
tective tariff; and because of my views on that subject per- 
haps some very good people might have thought that I was 
“morally unfit” to sit in the Senate. The gravamen of the 
complaint against the gentleman named by the Governor of 
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Pennsylvania is that he is an extremist on that subject, that he 
believes in a tariff that protects. However, if the Senator has 
answered my question to his satisfaction I am satisfied. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire to move an amendment to 
the motion offered by the Senator from California. At the 
conclusion of his motion I move to add the words: 


With instructions to submit to the Senate a report covering the 
right of Mr. Grunpy to his seat in the United States Senate. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if we can now vote upon this 
matter and conclude it, I am willing to accept the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does that impose a duty on the com- 
mittee to waste time on that subject? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Presiding Off- 
cer permit me to ask my colleague a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The junior Senator from 
California desires the attention of the senior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I respectfully ask my colleague if he 
wants to impose upon the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions an idle and futile task? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, I would not think of doing that, 
particularly in view of the position of my colleague on the 
committee; but, Mr, President, it would be of little consequence 
in auy event. If the position which is maintained upon this 
floor by those who are great constitutional lawyers and by others 
is an accurate position, of course the duty that will devolve 
upon the Committee on Privileges and Elections will be of no 
consequence whatsoever. But if it be a real duty, as contended 
by the Senator from North Dakota, then it is one that ought 
to be fulfilled. At least, however, the motion which I have 
inade will put an end to a debate that has lasted all afternoon, 
when the Senate, generally speaking, is in accord, I think, upon 
the proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chur CLERK. The Senator from California submits the 
following motion: 


That the Senator designate from Pennsylvania be permitted to take 
the oath of office and that thereafter his credentials and all matters 
and things now pending relating thereto, and to his title, be referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, with instructions to sub- 
mit to the Senate a report covering the right of Mr. Grunpy to his 
seat in the Senate of the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion proposed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, BINGHAM. What becomes of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It goes to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, together with all matters pending on 
this question. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from California. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Kentucky 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, BARKLEY. On this question will Senators from “ back- 
ward States” be allowed to vote or will they be required to 
remain quiet? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair will receive their votes. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from California. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if the 
Chair can tell us whether or not Mr. GRUNDY will maintain an 
office in the Senate Office Building or will he keep his office in 
the Transportation Building downtown in Washington? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair assumes he will 
follow the course which is adopted by all “ freshman” Senators. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Chair has ruled that the 
Senators from “backward States” might vote, but should they 
vote in a whisper? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will accept their 
votes no matter how they may be cast. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion proposed by the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, Mr. Grunpy is present. 
that the oath be now administered to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator designate from 
Pennsylvania will present himself at the desk and take the oath. 

Thereupon, Mr. ‘GRUNDY, escorted by Mr. Rrep, advanced to 
the Vice President's desk; and the oath prescribed by law hav- 
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ing been administered to him by the President pro tempore, he 
took his seat in the Senate. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—HOLIDAY RECESS 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had concurred in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution numbered 20, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Saturday, December 
21, 1929, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, Monday, 
January 6, 1930. 


FLORIDA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of October 4, 1929, and a resolution passed by the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce on December 8, 1929, rela- 
tive to the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


[From The Wall Street Journal of October 4, 1929] 
FLORIDA AND THE MEDFLY 


In its fight against the Mediterranean fruit fly Florida asks three 
things of the Government—sufficient money to carry on the war until 
the last fly is dead, compensation to the growers whose products are 
destroyed in the eradication work, and easing of the regulations to 
permit marketing of uninfected fruit. It seems no more than justice 
to grant these requests. 

This is by no means a local or State matter. The fly is not bound 
by State lines, but is capable of spreading over a large percentage of 
the country. It is a direct menace to that part of the country, indi- 
rectly affects business in the other parts, affects -the food supply of 
the whole country and promises, if let alone, to increase the cost of 
living for all. 

Our gross agricultural income from all fruits and vegetables approxi- 
mates $1,500,000,000 a year. This is equal to the cotton crop, lint, and 
seed, and is about one-eighth of the total agricultural income, including 
that received from all livestock products. A large proportion of that 
production is threatened in case the fly should get out of hand in Florida, 

We are apt to think of the fiy merely in connection with citrus 
fruits. This of itself would be serious enough, but that is only a be- 
ginning. All deciduous fruits and most vegetables are liable to its in- 
fection. All but the colder States are in danger of it. Just how far 
north it can survive is not yet known, but probably up to the Pennsyl- 
vania border, southern Ohio, and IIIInols. 

More than a million carloads of frults and vegetables are shipped every 
season in the United States. A large proportion comes from the warmer 
States within the range of the fly, extending from Florida to Cali- 
fornia. ‘The loss of a substantial percentage of this traffic would mean 
something to the railroads and to the labor that handles the freight. 

Perhaps the least important item in this business is that of the con- 
tainers necessary to pack the shipments. But to pack the fruits and 
vegetables for market requires more than a billion containers, and the 
business of making them is an industry running into some millions of 
dollars. Labor in the forests, saw mills, and factories is directly con- 
cerned in this matter. 

But the greatest menace is in the danger of loss to the producers. 
Some States, such as Florida and California, depend upon fruits and 
vegetables for a large proportion of their agricultural income. Cut off 
the purchasing power of any community, State, or group of States and 
the whole country feels the effect of this lessened spending power. 

Florida is not asking generosity. The fight is not her fight, but that 
of the whole people of the United States; and they should enter it 
wholeheartedly in order to save a great industry in which all are 
interested. 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE FLORIDA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT ITS 
ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., DECEMBER 8, 1929 


In April, 1929, the Mediterranean fruit fly, a serious pest of citrus and 
other fruits and of vegetables, was discovered to be present in Florida. 
A hasty survey showed the infestation to be heavy in a few centers and 
light at many points in the central part of the State. 

Effective on May 1, 1929, the Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed the State of Florida under a quarantine to 
prevent the carrying of this insect into other States, and prescribed the 
regulations under which host fruits and yegetables could be moved from 
the State in interstate commerce. 

In conference, the United States Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the State Plant Board of Florida, decided upon a cam- 
paign of eradication of this insect. Moneys were appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States and by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida to carry on this work. This work was placed in the immediate 
charge of Dr. C. L. Marlatt as chief of the Federal Horticultural Board 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, with Dr. Wilmon C. 
Newell in charge of the field work in Florida. 
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A plan of campaign was outlined and has been carried out by Doctor 
Newell and his organization, the results of which have exceeded the 
greatest expectation of those who knew the nature of the pest. The 
control obtained has progressed from the condition in April and May, 
when hundreds of adult flies could be caught in traps placed in heavily 
infested centers to the present time when the only files found in the 
State since August 27 have been in one fruit containing four larve. 
This control, coupled with methods of sterilizing the fruit for shipment, 
has resulted in a canceling and modifying of many of the regulations of 
the quarantine, making it possible to ship to market practically all fruit 
and vegetables grown in the State. 

There is nothing in the history of fruit growing to compare with the 
results that have been obtained in this campaign, and it has convinced 
those who have been most skeptical that complete eradication of the 
pest from Florida is possible and will become a fact if the people of 
Florida and the United States Congress will give the plant quarantine 
and control administration the necessary moral and financial support: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved— 

First, that the Florida State Chamber of Commerce commends Dr. 
C. L. Marlatt, Dr. Wilmon Newell, and the personnel of the plant quar- 
antine and control administration and the Florida State plant board 
for the excellent progress that they have made in the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly from Florida; 

Second, that it commends the members of the Florida delegation in 
the United States Congress individually and collectively for their loyal 
and unselfish work in presenting Florida's problems to their colleagues; 

Third, that it expresses its deep appreciation to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Members of the 
United States Congress, to Gov. Doyle E. Carlton and the members cf 
the Florida Legislature, for their prompt action in providing financial 
support for the eradication work; 

Fourth, that it asks the members of the Florida delegation in the 
United States Congress and, through them, their colleagues to support 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in providing for the further financial needs of the 
eradication work: Be it further 

Resolved— 

First, that it is the sense of the Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
that the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida is a menace 
to its agriculture ; 

Second, that the eradication of this fly from the State is both a State 
and a National obligation; 

Third, that the work of eradication is in no sense a political issue; 

Fourth, that it deplores and condemns those who are trying to make 
of it a political issue, and it calls upon all citizens of Florida to give 
the eradication work their unqualified support to the end that the 
work may be brought to a quick completion and the agricultural indus- 
try be relieved of the handicap imposed upon it by the presence of this 
pest: Be it further 

Resolved— 

First, that we learn with regret of the retirement of Dr. C. L. 
Marlatt as Chief of the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration; 

Second, thct we express our appreciation to Dr. C. L. Marlatt for the 
wonderful work that he has done in building up the plant quarantine 
work of the United States Department of Agriculture; 

Third, that we express our particular appreciation to Doctor Mar- 
latt for the very great personal interest that he has taken in the Florida 
situation ; 

Fourth, that we learn with interest of the appointment of Dr. Lee A. 
Strong to succeed Doctor Marlatt, and we call upon the citizens of 
Florida to give Doctor Strong their loyal and whole-hearted support 
in the work he is undertaking in our behalf. Be it further 

Resolved— 

First, that this resolution be spread in the minutes of this meeting; 

Second, that copies be furnished to the press; to the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; to Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Wilmon 
Newell, and Lee A. Strong, and to the members of the Florida dclega- 
tion in the United States Congress. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 173, line 25, it is proposed 
to strike out “40 per cent” and insert “45 per cent.” 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned ‘until to-morrow, Friday, December 
18, 1929, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


The clerk will state the next 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, December 12, 1929 — 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Forever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in heaven; we pray 
that it may be fixed throughout the whole world. Again Thou 
hast set us clear and safe in a new day, in a new hope, and in 
a new prospect. Anchor our purest thoughts and the very souls 
of our moral beings. Imperative labor is ours. It is the spirit 
of the heroic that gilds the soul and gives it worth; let it not 
prove too hard; in it may we lift up our heads and consider 
our permanent heritage. We pray that law and order, duty 
and restraint, obedience and discipline with our fellow citizens 
may make secure the fundamentals of dur Government. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a concurrent resolution 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S. Con. Res. 21, Concurrent resolution amending section 6 of 
the House concurrent resolution establishing the United States 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. 4. An act to regulate promotion in the Army, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5. An act making an appropriation for defraying the ex- 
penses of the United States Marine Band in attending the Con- 
federate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

S. 174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
the State of Florida; to the Commitiee on Military Affairs, 

S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1142. An act to continue, during the fiscal year 1930, Fed- 
eral aid in rehabilitating farm lands in the areas devastated by 
floods in 1927; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

S. 1764. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge 
across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) 
Road near the town of Del Rio in Cocke County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union of an office building on the square of land lying 
between Eighteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., 
in the city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved May 16, 1928; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution for the emergency relief of flood 
sufferers in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande River in the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for the closing of 
Center Market in the city of Washington; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. > 

CORRECTION 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, on page 317 of the Recorp of 
December 9, 1929, in the speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Huppieston] on the Haitian question, where he referred 
to the President of Haiti, the following words occur: 


Why, in the wink of an eye give the Haitians a chance and they 
would slash him to pieces. And they would like to do it. 


By some error those words are followed by the word ap- 
plause].” 


I find upon consultation with the reporters of debates that 
in their notes the word “ [applause] ” does not appear in this 
particular place. On the ground that it will put the House in an 
embarrassing position to have it go out to Haiti or to any of 
the foreign embassies that this House applauded the statement 
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that there was a desire to cut the President of the Haitian Re- 
public to pieces, I ask unanimous consent that the Record be 
corrected by striking out this word“ [applause].” 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman from Maine consulted with the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hvuppreston]? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. I would not think of bringing up a 
matter of this kind without having done so. I have noiified 
him twice. I am not authorized to say that there is any agree- 
ment about it, but I ask to have the Recorp corrected by strik- 
ing out the word“ [applause].” I desire the President of Haiti 
and the people of Haiti to understand that this House would 
never debase itself to the extent of applauding any such senti- 
ment as that in question, which was expressed in the House on 
the 9th of this month, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I quite agree that what the gentleman 
said is correct as to the occurrence on December 9, but as to 
the historical reference that the House would not debase itself 
by applauding the killing of human beings, then the gentleman's 
history Is incorrect. 

Mr. BEEDY. I did not say that. I affirm that we would not 
debase ourselves by applauding a sentiment to the effect that 
we would like to see the President of a neighboring Republic 
cut into pieces. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On December 9? 

Mr. BEEDY. On December 9. I did not use the phrase 
“human beings.” 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the question the Chair will 
say that after an experience of some 25 years in this House, the 
Chair has absolute confidence that the reporters of debates 
never insert the word “applause” unless the applause has 
actually occurred. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker will pardon me, 
in view of what the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
said, I do not wish my expressions of disapproval to applause 
being attributed to the House in this matter to be limited by 
the gentleman from New York to a single day. I do not believe 
the House would applaud the suggestion of assassinating a 
president of a neighboring republic on the 9th of December or 
on any other date. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, may I propound an inquiry 
to the Speaker in view of the Speaker’s remark? By what au- 
thority do the reporters insert the word “applause” or 
“laughter” in their reports? 

The SPEAKER. Only when it actually occurs upon the floor. 
It is a part of the proceedings of the House. If gentlemen in- 
sert the word “applause” they do it on their own discretion 
and with very great lack of good taste, the Chair may say. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think it is a bad practice to put it in, 
anyway. 

BEIDGE ACROSS CLINCH RIVER, KNOX COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 679, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Knox County, Tenn., and Ander- 
son County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Clinch River at or near Solway, in 
Knox County, Tenn, It is a very urgent matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 679, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Knox, Tenn., and the county of Anderson, Tenn., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Clinch River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near Solway, in Knox County, Tenn., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee states to 
the Chair that there is urgency connected with this bridge. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. There is a real urgency for this 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill, 
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The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS HOLSTON RIVER, KNOX COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request in respect to Senate bill 680, granting the consent of 
Congress to Knox County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Holston River at or 
near McBees Ferry, in Knox County, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 680, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Knox, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Holston River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near McBees Ferry, in Knox County, Tenn., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
same statement with respect to this legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ELECTION OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration a resolution appointing the 
committees of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know whether the question has ever 
been determined as to whether a resolution of this kind is privi- 
leged. My impression is that it is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is as a matter of or- 
ganization of the House, and is privileged. 

Mr. GARNER. I wanted to know if it was privileged. The 
gentleman from Connecticut asked unanimous consent for its 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Rule X provides that “there shall be 
elected by the House at the commencement of each Congress the 
following standing committees.” The Chair thinks it is a mat- 
ter of the organization of the House and is privileged. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

Mr. TILSON. The resolution should read so as to cover 
chairmen and members, respectively. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
$ House Resolution 92 

Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, elected 
chairman and members of the following committees: 

Accounts.—Messrs. James Wolfenden, of Pennsylvania; Elva R. Ken- 
dall, of Kentucky ; Hugh Ike Shott, of West Virginia. 

Agriculture —Messrs. Donald F. Snow, of Maine; John A. Garber, of 
Virginia; Victor S. K. Houston, of Hawaii. 

Appropriations.—Mr. Richard B. Wigglesworth, of Massachusetts. 

Banking and Currency—Messrs. Louis T. McFadden (chairman), of 
Pennsylvania; James G. Strong, of Kansas; Robert Luce, of Massachu- 
setts; E. Hart Fenn, of Connecticut; Guy E. Campbell, of Pennsylvania; 
Elmer O. Leatherwood, of Utah; Carroll L. Beedy, of Maine; Joseph L. 
Hooper, of Michigan; Godfrey G. Goodwin, of Minnesota; F. D. Letts, 
of Iowa; Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey; Francis Seiberling, of 
Ohio; Benjamin M. Golder, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Ruth Pratt, of New 
York. 

The Census.—Messrs. E. Hart Fenn (chairman), of Connecticut; Clar- 
ence J. McLeod, of Michigan; Lloyd Thurston, of Iowa; Frederick W. 
Magrady, of Pennsylvania; Albert Johnson, of Washington; Hubert H. 
Peavey, of Wisconsin; Robert H. Clancy, of Michigan; J. Howard Swick, 
of Pennsylvania ; Conrad G. Selvig, of Minnesota; Harry L. Englebright, 
of California; W. P. Lambertson, of Kansas; J. Lincoln Newhall, of 
Kentucky; Grant E. Mouser, of Ohio. 

The Civil Service-—Messrs. Frederick R. Lehlbach (chairman), of New 
Jersey; Addison T. Smith, of Idaho; Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; 
Joe J. Manlove, of Missouri; Lloyd Thurston, of lowa; James H. Sin- 
clair, of North Dakota; George J. Schneider, of Wisconsin; Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Massa- 
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chusetts; Robert H. Clancy, of Michigan; Charles H. Sloan, of Ne 
braska ; Hugh Ike Shott, of West Virginia; James L. Whitley, of New 
York; Elva R. Kendall, of Kentucky. 

Claims.—Messrs. Ed. M. Irwin (chairman), of Illinois; Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald, of Ohio; Harry E. Rowbottom, of Indiana; U. S. Guyer, of Kan- 
sas; John C. Schafer, of Wisconsin; Mrs. Katherine Langley, of Ken- 
tucky; Robert R. Butler, of Oregon; Fred G. Johnson, of Nebraska ; 
Rowland L. Johnston, of Missouri; Albert G. Simms, of New Mexico; 
Charles O'Connor, of Oklahoma; Victor Christgau, of Minnesota; Lin- 
wood L, Clark, of Maryland; Patrick J. Sullivan, of Pennsylvania. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures.—Messrs. Randolph Perkins (cbair- 
man), of New Jersey; Albert H. Vestal, of Indiana ; Lloyd Thurston, of 
Iowa; Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin; George J. Schneider, of Wiscon- 
sin; John L. Cable, of Ohio; Paul J. Kvale, of Minnesota; Victor 
Christgau, of Minnesota; Thomas J. Halsey, of Missouri; Dewey J. 
Short, of Missouri. 

Disposition of Useless Executive Papers—Mr. Edward H. Wason 
(chairman), of New Hampshire, 

District of Columbia.—Messrs, Frederick N. Zihlman (chairman), of 
Maryland; Clarence J. McLeod, of Michigan; Edward M. Beers, of 
Pennsylvania; Gale H. Stalker, of New York; Frank R. Reid, of Illinois; 
Frank L. Bowman, of West Virginia; Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin ; 
Albert R. Hall, of Indiana; Robert Blackburn, of Kentucky; Patrick J. 
Sullivan, of Pennsylvania; John W. Palmer, of Missouri; James L. 
Whitley, of New York; C. B. McClintock, of Ohio; Merlin Hull, of 
Wisconsin. 

Education.—Messrs, Daniel A. Reed (chairman), of New York; John 
M. Robsion, of Kentucky; E. Hart Fenn, of Connecticut; Edgar R. 
Kiess, of Pennsylvania; Frederick R. Lehlbach, of New Jersey; Wallace 
H. White, jr., of Maine; Elmer O. Leatherwood, of Utah; Willis G. 
Sears, of Nebraska; Benjamin M. Golder, of Pennsylvania; John C. 
Schafer, of Wisconsin; Paul J. Kvale, of Minnesota; C. B. McClintock, 
of Ohio; W. P. Lambertson, of Kansas; James L. Whitley, of New York. 

Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress.—Messrs. Charles L. Gifford (chairman), of Massachusetts; Ran- 
dolph Perkins, of New Jersey; Arthur M. Free, of California; Frank L. 
Bowman, of West Virginia; Charles H. Sloan, of Nebraska; John L. 
Cable, of Ohio; W. I. Nolan, of Minnesota; Vincent Carter, of Wyoming. 

Hieot ions No. 1—Messrs. Carroll L. Beedy (chairman), of Maine; 
F. D. Letts, of Iowa; Godfrey G. Goodwin, of Minnesota; Charles A, 
Kading, of Wisconsin; J. Lincoln Newhall, of Kentucky; Rowland L. 
Johnston, of Missouri. e 

Elections No. 2£—Messrs. Bird J. Vincent (chairman), of Michigan; 
Randolph Perkins, of New Jersey; John C. Schafer, of Wisconsin; 
Joseph C. Shaffer, of Virginia; C. B. McClintock, of Ohio; William R. 
Eaton, of Colorado. 

Elections No. 3.—Messrs. Willis G. Sears (chairman), of Nebraska; 
Charles L, Gifford, of Massachusetts; Charles Brand, of Ohio; Albert 
R. Hall, of Indiana; Charles O'Connor, of Oklahoma; Ed H. Campbell, 
of Iowa. 

Enrolled Bills.—Mr,. Oscar De Priest, of Illinois. 

Expenditures in the Erecutive Departments—Messrs, William Wil- 
liamson (chairman), of South Dakota; Carroll L. Beedy, of Maine; 
Don B. Colton, of Utah; Phil D. Swing, of California; Guy E. Campbell, 
of Pennsylvania; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Massachusetts; Godfrey G. 
Goodwin, of Minnesota; F. D. Letts, of Iowa; Harry E. Rowbottom, of 
Indiana; John C. Schafer, of Wisconsin; J. D. Craddock, of Kentucky; 
U. S. Stone, of Oklahoma; Edmund F. Cooke, of New York; Merlin 
Hull, of Wisconsin. 

Flood Controi.—Messrs. Frank R. Reid (chairman), of Mlinois; 
Charles F. Curry, of California; Roy G. Fitzgerald, of Ohio; William F. 
Kopp, of Iowa; Phil D. Swing, of California; Willis G. Sears, of Ne- 
braska; James H. Sinclair, of North Dakota; Gale H. Stalker, of New 
York; U. S. Guyer, of Kansas; James W. Dunbar, of Indiana; Dewey 
Short, of Missouri; U. S. Stone, of Oklahoma; Robert Blackburn, of 
Kentucky. 

Foreign Affairs —Messrs. Stephen G. Porter (chairman), of Pennsyl- 
vania; Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York; Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa; Morton D. Hall, of Illinois; Joseph W. 
Martin, jr., of Massachusetts; Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey; Henry 
Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin; Edward E. Browne, of Wisconsin; Melvin 


J. Maas, of Minnesota; Franklin F. Korell, of Oregon; W. M. Morgan, 


of Ohio; Joe Crail, of California; Edgar C. Ellis, of Missouri. 

Immigration and Naturalization.—Messrs. Albert Johnson (chairman), 
of Washington; J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee; Arthur M. Free, of Call- 
fornia; Bird J. Vincent, of Michigan; Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio; 
George J. Schneider, of Wisconsin; Mrs. Katherine Langley, of Ken- 
tucky ; J. Mitchell Chase, of Pennsylvania; Scott Leavitt, of Montana; 
Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; John L. Cable, of Ohio; Charles J. 
Esterly, of Pennsylvania; Edmund F. Cooke, of New York; Frank M. 
Ramey, of Illinois, 

Indian Affaire—Messrs. Scott Leavitt (chairman), of Montana; 
W. H. Sproul, of Kansas; Gale H. Stalker, of New York; Harold Knut- 
son, of Minnesota; William Williamson, of South Dakota; F. D. Letts, 
of Iowa; Hubert H. Peavey, of Wisconsin; Samuel S. Arentz, of Nevada; 
Harry L. Englebright, of California; George F. Brumm, of Pennsyl- 
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vania; Thomas J. Halsey, of Missouri; Oscar De Priest, of Illinois; 
Edmund F. Cooke, of New York; Charles O'Connor, of Oklahoma, 

Insular Affairs —Messrs. Edgar R. Kiess (chairman), of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Frederick N. Zihlman, of Maryland; Harold Knutson, of Minne- 
sota; Carroll L .Beedy, of Maine; Charles L. Underhill, of Massachu- 
setts; Albert R. Hall, of Indiana; Lloyd Thurston, of Iowa; Thomas A. 
Jenkins, of Ohio; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Massachusetts; Frederick 
W. Magrady, of Pennsylvania; Joseph L. Hooper, of Michigan; Richard 
J. Welch, of California; George F. Brumm, of Pennsylvania; James W. 
Dunbar, of Indiana, 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Messrs. James S, Parker (chair- 
man), of New York; John G. Cooper, of Ohio; Edward E. Denison, of 
Tilinois; Schuyler Merritt, of Connecticut; Carl E. Mapes, of Michigan: 
Homer Hoch, of Kansas; Adam M. Wyant, of Pennsylvania; Olger B. 
Burtness, of North Dakota; John E. Nelson, of Maine; Thomas J. B. 
Robinson, of Iowa; Milton C. Garber, of Oklahoma; Noble J. Johnson, 
of Indiana; James M. Beck, of Pennsylvania; Charles A, Wolverton, of 
New Jersey. 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. John M. Nelson (chairman), of Wisconsin ; 
Richard N. Elliott, of Indiana; Edward M. Beers, of Pennsylvania; 
Edgar R. Kiess, of Pennsylvania; Daniel A. Reed, of New York; Frank 
L. Bowman, of West Virginia; Frederick W. Magrady, of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Katherine G. Langley, of Kentucky; Conrad G. Selvig, of Minnesota; 
David Hopkins, of Missouri; Oscar De Priest, of Illinois; Elva R. Ken- 
dall, of Kentucky; Francis Seiberling, of Ohio; W. I. Nolan, of Minne- 
sota. 

Irrigation and Reclamation. —Messrs. Addison T. Smith (chairman), 
of Idaho; Elmer O. Leatherwood, of Utah; Scott Leavitt, of Montana; 
Phil D. Swing, of California; Samuel 8. Arentz, of Nevada; Robert R. 
Butler, of Oregon; Fred G. Johnson, of Nebraska; Vincent Carter, of 
Wyoming; Thomas J. Halsey, of Missouri. 

Labor.—Messrs. William F. Kopp (chairman), of Iowa; Frederick N. 
Zihlman, of Maryland; Joe J. Manlove, of Missouri; Harry E. Row- 
bottom, of Indiana; Richard J. Welch, of California; Guy E. Campbell, 
of Pennsylvania; J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee; Conrad G. Selvig, of 
Minnesota; Charles A. Kading, of Wisconsin; Charles E. Kiefner, of 
Missouri; Charles J. Esterly, of Pennsylvania; W. P. Lambertson, of 
Kansas; J. Lincoln Newhall, of Kentucky; Fred A. Hartley, jr., of New 
Jersey. 

The Library. —Messrs. Robert Luce (chairman), of Massachusetts; 
Joseph L. Hooper, of Michigan; Mrs. Ruth Pratt, of New York. 

Memorials,—Messrs, Burton L. French (chairman), of Idaho; Frank 
Crowther, of New York. 

Military Affairs.—Messrs. W. Frank James (chairman), of Michigan; 
Harry C. Ransley, of Pennsylvania; B. Carroll Reece, of Tennessee; 
John C. Speaks, of Ohio; J. Mayhew Wainwright, of New York; James 
P. Glynn, of Connecticut; William R. Johnson, of Ilinois; James A. 
Hughes, of West Virginia; Harold G. Hoffman, of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Florence P. Kahn, of California; Messrs. Thomas C. Cochran, of Penn- 
sylvania; William H. Stafford, of Wisconsin; George M. Pritchard, of 
North Carolina; William Kirk Kaynor, of Massachusetts; Victor S. K. 
Houston, of Hawaii. 

Mines and Mining—Messrs. John M. Robsion (chairman), of Ken- 
tucky; Don B. Colton, of Utah; W. H. Sproul, of Kansas; Joe J. 
Manlove, of Missouri; Samuel S. Arentz, of Nevada; Harry L. Engle- 
bright, of California; Charles E. Kiefner, of Missouri; Hugh Ike Shott, 
of West Virginia; C. Murray Turpin, of Pennsylvania; Frank M. Ramey, 
of Illinois; Dan A. Sutherland, of Alaska. 

Naval Affair?.—Messrs, Fred A. Britten (chairman), of Illinois; 
George P. Darrow, of Pennsylvania; Clark Burdick, of Rhode Island; 
A. Piatt Andrew, of Massachusetts; John F. Miller, of Washington; 
Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan; Fletcher Hale, of New Hampshire; 
W. E, Evans, of California; Clarence E. Hancock, of New York; J. Rus- 
sel Leech, of Pennsylvania; William R. Coyle, of Pennsylvania ; Menalcus 
Lankford, of Virginia; William E. Hess, of Ohio; Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, of Illinois. i 

Patents.—Messrs, Albert H. Vestal (chairman), of Indiana; Randolph 
Perkins, of New Jersey; Clarence J. McLeod, of Michigan; Godfrey G. 
Goodwin, of Minnesota; Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin; F. D. Letts, of 
Iowa; Harry L. Englebright, of California; J. Mitchell Chase, of Penn- 
sylvania; Charles E. Kiefner, of Minnesota; C. Murray Turpin, of 
Pennsylvania; Fred A. Hartley, of New Jersey; Robert Blackburn, of 
Kentucky; Fred G. Johnson, of Nebraska; Victor Christgau, of 
Minnesota. 

Pensions.—Messrs. Harold Knutson (chairman), of Minnesota; John 
M. Robsion, of Kentucky; William F. Kopp, of Iowa; Elmer O. Leather- 
wood, of Utah; Gale H. Stalker, of New York; Joe J. Manlove, of 
Missouri; Wallace H. White, jr., of Maine; Hubert H. Peavey, of 
Wisconsin; Albert R. Hall, of Indiana; Richard J. Welch, of California ; 
J. Howard Swick, of Pennsylvania; J. Mitchell Chase, of Pennsylvania; 
Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio; Grant E. Mouser, of Ohio. 

The Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs, Archie D. Sanders (chair- 
man), of New York; Samuel A. Kendall, of Pennsylvania; M. Clyde 
Kelly, of Pennsylvania; Elliott W. Sproul, of Illinois; Laurence II. 
Watres, of Pennsylvania: Frank H. Foss, of Massachusetts; David 
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Hogg, of Indiana; John T. Buckbee, of IIlinols; I. H. Doutrich, of 
Pennsylvania; Frank P. Bohn, of Michigan; John M. Wolverton, of 
West Virginia; Joe E. Baird, of Ohio; William A. Pittenger, of Minne- 
sota; Lewis L. Walker, of Kentucky; Victor S. K. Houston, of Hawaii. 

Printing.— Messrs. Edward M. Beers (chairman), of Pennsylvania; 
Edgar R. Kiess, of Pennsylvania. 

Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Richard N. Elliott (chair- 
man), of Indiana; J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee; Daniel A. Reed, of New 
York; William F. Kopp, of Iowa; Gale H. Stalker, of New York; Charles 
Brand, of Ohio; Clarence J. McLeod, of Michigan; Ed. M. Irwin, of 
Illinois; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Massachusetts; Frederick W. 
Magrady, of Pennsylvania; J. Howard Swick, of Pennsylvania; Albert 
H. Vestal, of Indiana; Grant E. Mouser, of Ohio; Fred A. Hartley, 
jr., of New Jersey. 

The Public Lands—Messts. Don B. Colton (chaiman), of Utah; 
Addison T. Smith, of Idaho; Scott Leavitt, of Montana; Phil D. Swing, 
of California ; Samuel S. Arentz, Nevada; F. D. Letts, of Iowa; Joseph 
L. Hooper, of Michigan; Charles L. Gifford, of Massachusetts; Harry 
L. Englebright, of California; Robert R. Butler, of Oregon; Albert G. 
Simms, of New Mexico; John W. Palmer, of Missouri; William R. Eaton, 
of Colorado; W. I. Nolan, of Minnesota; Victor §. K. Houston, of 
Hawaii. 

Revision of the Laws—Messrs. Roy G. Fitzgerald (chairman), of 
Ohio; Willis G. Sears, of Nebraska; Frank R. Reid, of Illinois; Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger, of Massachusetts; John M. Nelson, of Wisconsin; 
Charles A. Kading, of Wisconsin; William R. Eaton, of Colorado; Lin- 
wood L. Clark, of Maryland. 

Rivers and Harbors.—Messrs. S. Wallace Dempsey (chairman), of New 
York; Richard P. Freeman, of Connecticut; Nathan L. Strong, of Penn- 
Sylvania; James J. Connolly, of Pennsylvania; M. A. Michaelson, of Nli- 
nois; William E. Hull, of Illinois; George N. Seger, of New Jersey: 
W. W. Chalmers, of Ohio; Albert E. Carter, of California; Grant M. 
Hudson, of Michigan; Robert G. Houston, of Delaware; Henry F. 
Niedringhaus, of Missouri; Francis D. Culkin, of New York; Chester C. 
Bolton, of Ohio, 

Roads.—Messrs. Cassius C. Dowell (chairman), of Iowa; John M. 
Robsion, of Kentucky; Charles Brand, of Ohio; Joe J. Manlove, of Mis- 
souri; Don B. Colton, of Utah; W. H. Sproul, of Kansas; John M. 
Nelson, of Wisconsin; Robert H. Clancy, of Michigan; Conrad G. Selvig, 
of Minnesota; C. Murray Turpin, of Pennsylvania ; Rowland L. Johnston, 
of Missouri ; Frank M. Ramey, of Illinois ; Joseph C. Shaffer, of Virginia; 
Albert G. Simms, of New Mexico, 

Rules.—Messrs, Bertrand H. Snell (chairman), of New York; Fred S. 
Purnell, of Indiana; Earl C. Michener, of Michigan; Harry C. Ransley, 
of Pennsylvania; Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey: Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, jr., of Massachusetts; Lloyd Thurston, of Iowa; Elliott W. Sproul, 
of Illinois. 

The Territories —Messrs, Charles F. Curry (chairman), of California: 
Albert Johnson, of Washington; Cassius C. Dowell, of Iowa; Louis T. 
McFadden, of Pennsylvania; James G. Strong, of Kansas; Richard N. 
Eiliott, of Indiana; Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; Ed. M. Irwin, 
of Illinois; Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin; Bird J. Vincent, of Michi- 
gan; Harry L. Englebright, of California; Ed H. Campbell, of Iowa; 
Vincent Carter, of Wyoming; Paul J. Kvale, of Minnesota; Victor S. K. 
Houston, of Hawaii; Dan A. Sutherland, of Alaska. 

War Claims.—Messrs. James G. Strong (chairman), of Kansas; 
Joseph L. Hooper, of Michigan; James H. Sinclair, of North Dakota; 
Hubert H. Peavey, of Wisconsin; Louis T. McFadden, of Pennsylvania; 
Harold Knutson, of Minnesota; Edward M. Beers, of Pennsylvania; 
J. Mitchell Chase, of Pennsylvania; David Hopkins, of Missouri; Lin- 
wood L. Clark, of Maryland; J. D. Craddock, of Kentucky; Dewey J. 
Short, of Missouri; U. S. Stone, of Oklahoma; Joseph C. Shaffer, of 
Virginia, 

World War Veterans’ Legislation —Messrs. Royal C. Johnson (chair- 
man), of South Dakota; Robert Luce, of Massachusetts; Randolph 
Perkins, of New Jersey; Roy G. Fitzgerald, of Ohio; Bird J. Vincent, of 
Michigan; Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
of Massachusetts; Frederick R. Lehlbach, of New Jersey; E. Hart Fenn, 
of Connecticut; J. Howard Swick, of Pennsylvania; J. Mitchell Chase, 
of Pennsylvania; David Hopkins, of Missouri; J. D. Craddock, of Ken- 
tucky ; Ed H. Campbell, of Iowa. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rese- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that the 
vacancy on our Republican steering committee, caused by the 
resignation of Mr, Newton, has been filled by electing the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Cramton, to this position. I 
make this statement here because the gentleman’s name does 
not appear on the list of official committees. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the Olerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Resolved, That the following-named Representatives be, and they are 
hereby, elected members of the standing committees of the House, as 
follows: 

Accounts. —Messrs. Lindsay C. Warren, of North Carolina; John J. 
Cochran, of Missouri; La Fayette L. Patterson, of Alabama; R. Q. Lee, 
of Texas. 

Approprietions—Messrs. William C. Wright, of Georgia; Clarence 
Cannon, of Missouri; Clifton A. Woodrum, of Virginia; William W. 
Arnold, of Illinois. 

Banking and Currency.—Messts. Otis Wingo, of Arkansas; Henry B. 
Steagall, of Alabama; Charles H. Brand, of Georgia; William F. Steven- 
son, of South Carolina; T. Alan Goldsborough, of Maryland; Anning S. 
Prall, of New York; Jeff Busby, of Mississippi. 

Census.—Messrs. John E. Rankin, of Mississippi; Arthur H. Green- 
wood, of Indiana; Ralph F. Lozier, of Missouri; Samuel Rutherford, of 
Georgia; James M. Fitzpatrick, of New York; René L. DeRouen, of 
Louisiana ; Oliver H. Cross, of Texas. 

Civil Service.—Messrs. Lamar Jeffers, of Alabama; William I. Sirovich, 
of New York; John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts; Claude A. Fuller, 
of Arkansas; William F. Brunner, of New York; Numa F. Montet, of 
Louisiana; Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia. 

Claima.—Messrs. John C. Box, of Texas; Loring M. Black,-jr., of 
New York; C. B. Hudspeth, of Texas; J. Bayard Clark, of North Caro- 
lina; Wall Doxey, of Mississippi; Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia; Joseph 
A. Gavagan, of New York. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures.—Messrs, Edgar Howard, of Nebraska; 
Andrew L. Somers, of New York; John J. Douglass, of Massachusetts ; 
Bolivar E. Kemp, of Louisiana; Robert A. Green, of Florida; Vincent L. 
* Palmisano, of Maryland; Wright Patman, of Texas; Mrs. Pearl Peden 
Oldfield, of Arkansas. 

Disposition of Useless Executive Papers—Mr. Robert A. Green, of 
Florida. 

District of Columbia.—Mr. Christopher D. Sullivan, of New York; 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey; Messrs. Joseph Whitehead, of 
Virginia; Vincent L. Palmisano, of Maryland; Malcolm C. Tarver, of 
Georgia; Robert S. Hall, of Mississippi; Wright Patman, of Texas. 

Education—Messrs. Loring M. Black, jr, of New York; John J. 
Douglass, of Massachusetts; Vincent L. Palmisano, of Maryland; Mal- 
colm C. Tarver, of Georgia; René L. DeRoucn, of Louisiana; La Fayette 
L. Patterson, of Alabama; D. D. Glover, of Arkansas. 

Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress.—Messrs. Lamar Jeffers, of Alabama; Ralph F. Lozier, of Missouri ; 
Samuel Rutherford, of Georgia; Patrick J. Carley, of New York; D. D. 
Glover, of Arkansas. 

Elections No. 1—Messrs. Edward E. Eslick, of Tennessee; Robert S. 
Hall, of Mississippi; J. Bayard Clark, of North Carolina. 

Elections No. 2—Messrs. John J. Douglass, of Massachusetts; Lindsay 
C. Warren, of North Carolina ; Malcolm C. Tarver, of Georgia. 

Elections No. 3.—Messrs. Guinn Williams, of Texas; John H. Kerr, of 
North Carolina; John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Enrolled Bills —Mr, J. Bayard Clark, of North Carolina, 

Expenditures in the Excoutive Departments. —Messrs. Allard II. 
Gasque, of South Carolina; John J. Cochran, of Missouri; James T. 
Igoe, of Illinois; Mrs. Parl Peden Oldfield, of Arkansas ; Oliver H. Cross, 
of Texas; John W. Moore, of Kentucky; Numa F. Montet, of Louisiana. 

Flood Control,—Messrs. Riley J. Wilson, of Louisiana; William J. 
Driver, of Arkansas; William M. Whittington, of Mississippi; Edward 
E. Cox, of Georgia; William v. Gregory, of Kentucky; Jed Johnson, of 
Oklahoma; Jere Cooper, of Tennessee. 

Foreign Affairs,—Messrs. J. Charles Linthicum, of Maryland; Charles 
M. Stedman, of North Carolina; R. Walton Moore, of Virginia; David 
J. O'Connell, of New York; Sam D. MckKsynolds, of Tennessee; Sol 
Bloom, of New York; Luther A. Johnson, of Texas; Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, of Florida. 

Immigration and Naturelication.—Messrs. John C. Box, of Texas; 
Samuel Dickstein, of New York; Samuel Rutherford, of Georgia; John 
W. Moore, of Kentucky; John M. Evans, of Montana; Robert A. Green, 
of Florida ; John H. Kerr, of North Carolina. 

Indian Affairs.—Messrs. John M. Evans, of Montana; Edgar Howard, 
of Nebraska; Wilburn Cartwright, of Oklahoma; James T. Igoe, of IIli- 
nois; William F. Brunner, of New York; Joe L. Smith, of West Vir- 
ginla; Joseph A. Gayagan, of New York. 

Insular Affairs—Messrs. Christopher D. Sullivan, of New York; 
Guinn Williams, of Texas; Butler B. Hare, of South Carolina; Tom A. 
Yon, of Florida; Louis Ludlow, of Indiana; Joe L. Smith, of West 
Virginia. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Messrs, Sam Rayburn, of Texas; 
George Huddleston, of Alabama; Clarence F. Lea, of California; Tilman 
B. Parks, of Arkansas; Robert Crosser, of Ohio; Parker Corning, of 
New York; Jacob L. Milligan, of Missouri. 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Mell G. Underwood, of Ohio; Ralph F. 
Lozier, of Missouri; Arthur H. Greenwood, of Indiana; Andrew L. 
Somers, of New York; James M. Fitzpatrick, of New York; Joe L. 
Smith, of West Virginia. 
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Irrigation and Reclamation—Messrs. C. B. Hudspeth, of Texas; 
William C. Lankford, of Georgia; Miles C. Allgood, of Alabama; Ed- 
ward E. Eslick, of Tennessee; Joseph Whitehead, of Virginia; Robert S. 
Hall, of Mississippi; D. D. Glover, of Arkansas; Numa F. Montet, of 
Louisiana. 

Labor.—Messrs. William P. Connery, jr., of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey; James T. Igoe, of Illinois; Robert A. 
Green, of Florida; James M. Fitzpatrick, of New York; Robert Rams- 
peck, of Georgia; Joseph A. Gavagan, of New York. 

Library.—Messrs. Lindsay Warren, of North Carolina; Louis Ludlow, 
of Indiana. 

Military Affairs. —Messrs. Percy E. Quin, of Mississippi; Hubert F. 
Fisher, of Tennessee; Daniel E. Garrett, of Texas; John J. McSwain, 
of South Carolina; Lister Hill, of Alabama; Lewis W. Douglas, of 
Arizona; Augustus McCloskey, of Texas. 

Mines and Mining.—Messrs. Arthur H. Greenwood, of Indiana; Mell G. 
Underwood, of Ohio; Joseph Whitehead, of Virginia ; Andrew L. Somers, 
of New York; Butler B. Hare, of South Carolina; Joe L. Smith, of West 
Virginia. 

Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Carl Vinson, of Georgia; James V. MeClintic, 
of Oklahoma; Herbert J. Drane, of Florida; Patrick Henry Drewry, of 
Virginia; Morgan G. Sanders, of Texas; John F. Quayle, of New York; 
Stephen W. Gambrill, of Maryland. 

Patents.—Messrs. Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas; Mell G. Underwood, of 
Ohio; Allard H. Gasque, of South Carolina; William I. Sirovich, of New 
York; La Fayette L. Patterson, of Alabama; Wall Doxey, of Mississippi; 
William F. Brunner, of New York. 

Pensions.—Messrs, Allard H. Gasque, of South Carolina; John W. 
Moore, of Kentucky; Patrick J. Carley, of New York; Tom A. Yon, of 
Florida; John C. Box, of Texas; Samuel Rutherford, of Georgia; R. Q. 
Lee, of Texas. 

The Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs,. Thomas M. Bell, of Georgia ; 
James M. Mead, of New York; Milton A. Romjue, of Missouri; John H, 
Morehead, of Nebraska; J. Zach Spearing, of Louisiana; Frank Oliver, 
of New York; Thomas S. McMillan, of South Carolina. 

Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Friz G. Lanham, of Texas; 
Edward B. Almon, of Alabama; John H. Kerr, of North Carolina; 
Edward E. Eslick, of Tennessee; Mrs. Pearl Peden Oldfield, of Arkansas; 
William F. Brunner, of New York; Wall Doxey, of Mississippi. 

Public Lands,—Messrs. John M. Evans, of Montana; Tom A. Yon, of 
Florida: William C. Lankford, of Georgia; Edgar Howard, of Nebraska ; 
Butler B. Hare, of South Carolina; René L. DeRouen, of Louisiana; 
Claude A, Fuller, of Arkansas. 

Revision of the Laws.—Messrs. Loring M. Black, jr., of New York; 
William P. Connery, jr., of Massachusetts; Samnel Dickstein, of New 
York; Malcolm C. Tarver, of Georgia; Lamar Jeffers, of Alabama. 

Rivers and Harbors—Messrs. Joseph J. Mansfield, of Texas; John 
McDuiflie, of Alabama; James O'Connor, of Louisiana; Stanley H. Kunz, 
of Ilinois; Charles A. Mooney, of Ohio; John J. Boylan, of New York; 
Charles G. Edwards, of Georgia. 

Roads.—Messrs, Edward B. Almon, of Alabama; C. B. Hudspeth, of 
Texas; Bolivar E. Kemp, of Louisiana; Lindsay Warren, of North Caro- 
lina; Wilburn Cartwright, of Oklahoma; Oliver H, Cross, of Texas; 
Claude A. Fuller, of Arkansas. 

Rules.—Mr. Adolph J. Sabath, of Illinois. 

Territories —Messrs. William C. Lankford, of Georgia; John E. 
Rankin, of Mississippi; Guinn Williams, of Texas; Bolivar E. Kemp, of 
Louisiana ; John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts; Allard H. Gasque, of 
South Carolina; R. Q. Lee, of Texas. 

War Claime—Messrs. Miles C. Allgood of Alabama; Edward E. 
Eslick, of Tennessee; Butler B. Hare, of South Carolina; Joseph White- 
head, of Virginia; John J. Douglass, of Massachusetts; Wilburn Cart- 
wright, of Oklahoma; Wright Patman, of Texas. 

World War Veterans’ Legistation—Messrs. John E. Rankin, of Mis- 
sissippi; Lamar Jeffers, of Alabama; William P. Connery, jr., of Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey; Edgar Howard, of 
Nebraska ; Louis. Ludlow, of Indiana ; Joseph A. Gavagan, of New York. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

CHRISTMAS RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 20 and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut calls up 
the resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 20 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Saturday, December 
21, 1929, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, Monday, 
January 6, 1930. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
standing is this resolution is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s point is well taken. I 
only wish to make an inquiry as to procedure. If the gentle- 
man wishes to interpose the point of order—— 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection, I withhold the point of 


order, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire of the leader of 
the majority of the House whether he can forecast the legis- 
lative program after we dispose of the privileged bill that has 
been reported from the Ways and Means Committee so that we 
may determine the need of remaining next week. 

Mr. TILSON. One of the most important appropriation bills 
will occupy the attention of the House next week, the bill 
carrying appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. The 
consideration of this bill will begin immediately following the 
French debt bill. Then it is expected that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will soon bring in a resolution with regard to 
Haiti. If so, it should be taken up promptly. I do not know 
at the present moment of anything else of importance, but these 
matters will occupy the greater part of next week. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FRENCH DEBT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6585) to authorize 
the settlement of the indebtedness of the French Republie to 
the United States of America; and pending that motion, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be divided 
equally between the two sides, one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
6585; and pending that, asks unanimous consent that time for 
general debate be equally divided between himself and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. -Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Since I have a conference at 1.30 this after- 
noon, which I must attend, I ask that the time may be equally 
divided between the gentieman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request as 
amended? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6585, with Mr. DICKINSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection te the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtédness of the 
French Republic to the United States of America made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President upon the 
terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No. 162, Sixty- 
5 Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general terms, as 
‘ollows : 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing fer cer- 
tain cash payments made by France, is $4,025,000,000, which has been 

„computed as follows: 


Principal of obligations held for 
cash advan under Liberty 


My under- 


$2, 933, 405, 070.15 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 
4% per cent to Dec, 15, 1922_ 445, 066, 027. 49 


Principal of obligations given 
for surplus war supplies pur- 


$3, 378, 471, 097, 64 


e 407, 341, 145. 01 
Interest at 4½ per cent from 
the last interest payment 
date prior o a 15, 1922, 

to Dee. 15, 1922 6, 324, 940. 79 


413, 666, 085. 80 

Total indebtedness as of Dec, 15, 1922. 3, 792, 137, 183. 44 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 8 per cent per 
annum on this amount from Dec. 15, 1922, to 

TTT 284, 410, 288. 75 


Total indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 4, 076, 547, 472. 19 
LXXII— 35 
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CREDITS 


Payments received on account 
of interest between Dec. 15, 
1922, and June 15, 1925. 
N on account of op pores 
pal since Dec. 15, 1 
Interest on principal 3 
at 3 per cent per annum 
from date of payment to 
dune 15,1925 


$50, 917, 643. 13 
230, 171, 44 


12, 970. 73 


4, 025, 386, 686. 
Paid in cash upon execution of agreement 386, 686. 89 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds__ 


$51, 160, 785. 30 
Net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925 


4, 025, 000, 000, 00 
The principal of the bonds shall be paid im annual installments on 
June 15 of each year up to and including June 15, 1987, on a fixed 
schedule. France will pay the following annual principal installments 


during the first five years: 
15, 1926. 
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——— $30, 600, 000 


22 a 


The amount of the principal installment due the sixth year shall be 
$1,350,000, the subsequent annual principal instaliments increasing until 
in the sixty-second year of the debt-funding period the final principal in- 
stallment shall be $113,694,786.64, the aggregate principal installments 
being equal to the total principal indebtedness to be funded into bonds, 
France, at its option, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice to the 
United States, may postpone so much of any payment on account of 
principal and/or interest falling due in any one year after June 15, 
1926, and prior to June 16, 1932, as shall be in excess of $20,000,000 in 
any one year, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more than 
three years distant from its due date; and upon like notice France, at 
its option, may postpone any payment on account of principal falling 
due after June 15, 1932, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not 
more than three years. distant from its due date, but any such post- 
ponement shall be only on condition that in case France shall at any 
time exercise this option as to any payment of principal and/or interest, 
the payment falling due in the third succeeding year can not be post- 
poned at all unless and until the payment of principal and/or interest 
due three years, two years, and one year previous thereto shall actually 
have been made. All such postponed payments shall bear interest at the 
Tate of 4% per cent per annum payable semiannually. 

France shall have the right to pay off additional amounts of prin- 
cipal of the bonds on June 15 and December 15 of any year-upon 90 
days’ advance notice. 

The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, and 
thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of 1 per cent per annum from 
June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; at the rate of 244 per cent per 
annum from June 15, 1950, to June 15, 1958; at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1958, to June 15, 1965; at the rate of 
3% per cent per annum after June 15, 1965, all payable semiannually 
on June 15 and December 15 of each year. 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made at the option of 
France in any United States Government obligations issued after April 
6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and accrued interest. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall make a comparatively brief statement. I intend 
to yield, following myself on this side, to a gentleman who was 
a member of the Debt Funding Commission and whose knowledge 
of all the circumstances is most intimate and complete. 

The pending bill, H. R. 6585, proposes to express the assent 
of the United States to a settlement with France for moneys 
owed by that country to the United States. France ratified this 
settlement on July 27, 1929, by a vote of 300 to 292. In the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress the House of Representa- 
tives agreed to the settlement on June 2, 1926, by a vote of 236 
ayes to 112 nays. It did not come to a vote in the Senate, as 
that body awaited the action of France. At the termination 
of that Congress, the Senate and France not having taken any 
action on the bill, the ratification by the House lost its validity. 
The matter therefore comes up de nevo at this time. The pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 6585, is in the same language as H. R. 11848, 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, with one unimportant change in 
a word or two. Since France has adopted the exact terms pro- 
posed in H. R. 6585, the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ported the bill without amendment and recommends that the 
House agree to the bill without amendment. If we change the 
terms of the agreement, this will vitiate the ratification by 
France and necessitate a new undertaking for the settlement 
of her indebtedness to us. No one can forecast how much time 
the negotiations would consume or when France would ratify 
such settlement, nor can any one foresee the disturbances in our 
relations with that great Republic that might arise. 
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There are only two ways by which a payment to us of this 
indebtedness can be obtained: 


First, by a mutual and friendly agreement between the 


nations. 

Second, by force. 

We certainly have no intention to, and never will, resort to 
arms to collect the moneys due. It remains, therefore, to agree 
upon terms of repayment by a method arising out of the comity 
of nations, as proposed in H. R. 6585, to which France has 
already officially agreed. 

The terms of the settlement proposed in the pending bill 
were agreed upon between the representatives of the French 
Government and our own World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
signed by both parties thereto on April 29, 1926, and printed in 
Senate Document No. 102, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

THE AMOUNT INVOLVED 


The loans and credits extended to France under the Liberty 
loan acts and the act of July 9, 1918, including principal sum 
and interest thereon accrued and unpaid, amount to approxi- 
mately $4,230,000,000 as of June 15, 1925, the date as of which 
the debt is to be funded under the terms of the agreement signed 
April 29, 1926. The agreement provides for the interest 
accruing subsequent to that date. The principal of the obliga- 
tions received for cash advances, less any repayments made is 
$2,933,000,000 ; interest accrued and unpaid at the rate of in- 
terest of 5 per cent borne by the obligations prior to funding 
up to June 15, 1925, is $890,000,000; the obligations acquired 
for the sale on credit of surplus war material, principal sum, 
amount to $407,000,000. The interest on the last item has been 
paid currently. 

In the proposed settlement all accrued and unpaid interest 
on obligations—except those given for purchase of war ma- 
terials—was computed at the rate of 4½ per cent to December 
15, 1922, and at 3 per cent from that date to June 15, 1925. 
The rate of 4½ per cent applied to the indebtedness of Great 
Britain up to the date of settlement with that country. Also 
the British pay the rate of 3 per cent on its funded debt for the 
first 10-year period, In the settlement with Belgium the 4% 
per cent rate was applied up to December 15, 1922, and the 3 
per cent rate to the date of the settlement with that nation. 

On the sale of war materials to France the interest is fixed 
at 3 per cent from December 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925; and 
any interest paid in excess of such rate is to be applied on the 
total sunt owed, principal and interest, as of June 15, 1925. 

The Treasury presents the following tabulated statement: 


The above-described terms of settlement result in fixing the net in- 
debtedness as of June 15, 1925, at $4,025,386,686.89, made up as 
follows: 


Principal of obligations held for 
cash advanced under Liberty 
TTT $2, 933, 405, 070. 15 
Accrued and unpaid Interest at 
414 per cent to Dec. 15, 1922. 445, 066, 027. 49 


Principal of obligations given 
for surplus war supplies pur- 
chased on ¢ 

Interest at 4% per cent from 
the last interest payment 
date prior to Dee. 15, 1922, 
to Dec. 15, 1922 —.— 


$3, 378, 471, 097. 64 


407, 341, 145. 01 


6, 324, 940. 79 


413, 666, 085. 80 


Total indebtedness as of Dec, 15, 1922 3, 792, 137, 183. 44 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 3 per cent per 
annum on this amount from Dec. 15, 1922, to 

T So oA See 284, 410, 288, 75 


Total indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 4, 076, 547, 472.19 


CREDITS 


Payments received on account of 
interest between Dec. 15, 1922, 


and June 15, 1925. $50, 917, 643. 13 
Payments on account of principal 
since Dec. 15, 1922. 230, 171. 44 


Interest on principal payments at 
8 per cent per annum from date 


of payment to June 15, 1925..- 12, 970. 73 
51, 160, 785. 30 
Net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 4, 025, 386, 686. 89 
Paid in cash upon execution of agreement 886, 686. 89 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 4, 025, 000, 000. 00 


The agreement provides that there is to be paid in cash upon 
its execution the sum of $386,686.89, which was actually paid, 
leaving a total indebtedness to be funded of $4,025,000,000, which 
will be funded into bonds under the terms of this agreement. 

There is attached to this statement a schedule showing the 
total annual payments to be made by France. Generally speak- 
ing, France pays $30,000,000 a year the first two years; $32,- 
500,000 a year the third and fourth years; and $35,000,000 the 
fifth year. The annuities increase each year, reaching $125,000,- 
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000 in the seventeenth year, thereafter continuing at that figure 
until the last year when the remainder then due, $117,000,000 
will be paid and the transaction ended. 

The sum of $386,686.89 was paid, leaving a total indebtedness 
to be funded under the agreement of $4,025,000,000. 

That the payments under the agreement may be perfectly 
ee I give the schedule of payments as computed by the 

reasury : 


Statement of amounts payable to the United States on account of the proposed refundi 
a bonds to be issued by France cme 4 * 


Anmnal payments Annual 


Fiscal Total annual 
Principal principal 

1928... $4, 025, 000, 000. 00 $30, 000, 000. 00 | $30, 000, 000. 00 

1927... 3, 995, 000, 000. 00 30, 000, 000. 00 30, 000, 000. 00 

1928... 3, 985, 000, 000. 00 32, 500, 000. 00 32, 500, 000. 00 

1929 3, 932, 500, 000. 00 232, 500, 000. 00 32, 500, 000, 00 

1930_.... 3, 900, 000, 000. 00 35, 000, 000. 00 35, 000, 000. 00 

1931... 3, 885, 000, 000. 00 1 $38, 650, 000. 00 1, 350, 000. 00 40, 000, 000. 00 

1932. ... -| 3,863, 650,000.00] 1 38, 636, 500. 00 11, 363, 500. 00 50, 000, 000, 00 

1083. 3,852, 286, 500.00} 1 | 8.622. 805.00 21, 477. 135.00 60, 000, 000. 00 

1934_____| 3, 830, 809, 365.00} 1 38, 308, 003. 65 36, 691, 906. 35 75, 000, 000. 00 

bs eee 3, 704, 117, 488. 65 1 37, O41, 174. 59 42, 058, 825. 41 80, 000, 000. 00 

1936 3, 752, 058, 633. 24 1 87, 520, 588. 33 52, 479, 413. 67 90, 000, 000. 00 

19837. 3, 609, 579, 219. 57 1 36, 995, 792. 20 63, 004, 207.80 | 100, 000, 000. 00 

1938..... 3, 636, 575, 011.77 1 36, 365, 750. 12 68, 634, 249.88 | 105, 000, 000. 00 

1039 3, 567, 940, 761. 89 1 35, 679, 407. 62 74, 320, 592.38 | 110, 000, 000. 00 

1940 3, 493, 620, 169. 51 1 34, 936, 201. 70 80, 063,798.30 | 115, 000, 000. 00 

1941. 3, 413, 556, 371. 21 2 68, 271, 127.42 51, 728, 872.58 | 120, 000, 000. 00 

1042... . . 3, 361, 827, 408. 66 2 67, 236, 549. 98 57, 763, 450.02 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1943 — 3, 304, 064, 048.61 | 2 66, 081, 280. 97 58, 918,719.03 | 128, 000, 000, 00 

1944. 3, 245, 148, 820. 58 2 64, 902, 906. 59 60, 097,093.41 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1945. 3, 185, 048, 236.17 | 23,700, 904. 72 61, 200, 035.28 125; 000, 000. 00 

1946 3, 123, 749, 200. 89 2 62, 474, 984. 02 62, 525,015.98 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

— — 3, 061, 224, 184. 91 2 61, 224, 483. 70 63, 775, 516.30 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1948 2, 907, 448, 668. 61 2 59, 948, 973. 37 65, 051, 026. 63 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1949_____| 2,932, 397, 641. 98 2 58, 647, 952. 84 66, 352, 047.16 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1950 2, 866, 045, 594. 82 2 57, 320, 911. 90 67, 679, 088. 10 125, 000, 000. 00 

1951. 2, 798, 386,506.72 | 244) 69,959, 162. 67 55, 040, 837.33 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1952... 2, 743. 325, 669.39 | 2 i 68, 583, 141. 73 56, 416, 858. 27 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

19053... 2, 686, 908, 811. 12 67, 172, 720. 29 57,827, 279. 71 125, 000, 000. 00 

19... 2, 629, 081, 531. 41 244] 65, 727, 038. 29 59, 272, 961. 71 125, 000, 000. 00 

1988. 2, 569, 808, 509. 70 2 A, 245, 214. 24 60, 754, 785.76 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1956. — 2, 509, 083, 783. 94 2 62, 726, 344. 60 62, 278, 655.40 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

BOG susan 2, 446, 780, 128.54 2 61, 169, 503. 21 63, 830, 496. 79 125, 000, 000. 00 

1958_.... 2, 382, 949,631.75 | 2 50, 578, 740. 79 65, 426, 259. 21 125, 000, 000. 00 

1059 2, 317, 523,372 54 | 3 69, 625, 701. 18 55, 474, 208. 82 125, 000, 000. 00 

1900 2, 262, 049, 073. 72 3 67, 861, 472. 21 57, 138, 527. 79 125, 000, 000. 00 

1961... 2, 204, 910, 545.93 | 3 | 66, 147,318. 88 88, 852. 683.62 125, 000, 000. 00 

1962. _... 2, 146, 057, 262.31 | 3 64, 381, 735. 87 60, 618, 264.13 | 125, 000. 000. 00 

1963_._.. 2, O85, 439, 598. 18 | 3 62, 563, 187. 05 62, 436, 812. 05 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

19046. 2, 023, 002, 786. 13 | 3 60, 600, 083. 88 64, 309, 916. 42 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 958, 692,869.71 | 3 58, 760, 786. 09 66, 239, 213. 91 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 892, 453, 655. 80 34 66, 235, 877. 95 58, 764, 122.05 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1. 833, 689, 533.75 | 3541 64, 179, 133.68 | 60, 820,868.32 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 772, 868, 667.43 | 3 4 62, 050, 403. 36 62, 940, 696.64 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1. 708, 919, 070. 79 Ks: 59, 847, 167. 48 65, 152, 832. 52 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 644, 766, 288. 7 3 57, 568, 818. 34 67, 433, 181.66 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 677, 333, 058.61 | 316! 55, 203,656.98 | 69, 793,343.02 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 507, 539, 713. 59 | 314) 52, 763, 889. 98 72, 236, 110, 02 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 435, 303, 603.57 | 3 ( 50, 235, 628. 12 74, 764, 373. 88 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 360, 539, 229. 69 | 3 | 47, 618, 873, 04 77, 381, 128. 99 125, 000, 000. 00 

1. 283, 158, 102.73 | 344 447 910,533. 60 | 80. 089, 468. 40 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 203, 038, 635. 33 344) 42, 107, 402. 27 82, 892, 597. 73 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 120, 176, 038.60 | 312 39, 205, 161. 85 85, 793, 838.65 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

1, 034, 382, 199.95 | 3 36, 203, 377. 00 88, 796, 623.00 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

045, 585, 576.95 | 3 33, 095, 495. 19 91, 904, 504.81 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

853, 681,072.14 | 314| 29, 878,837.52] 95. 121, 162.48 | 128, 000, 000. 00 

758, 550, 900. 66 31 26, 549, 596. 84 98, 450, 403. 16 125, 000, 000. 00 

660, 109, 508.50 | 3 23, 103, 832.73 | 101, 896, 167. 27 125, 000, 000. 00 

558, 213, 339.23 | 3 19, 537, 466.87 | 105,462, 533.13 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

452, 750, 806. 10 52 15, 840, 278. 21 | 109, 153,721.79 | 125, 000, 000. 00 

343, 597,084.31 | 3 12, 025, 897.95 | 112, 974, 102.05 | 128, 000, 000. 00 

230, 622, 982.26 | 3 8, 071,804.38 | 116, 928, 195.62 125, 000, 000. 00 

113, 694, 786. 64 | 344) 3, 979, 317.53 | 113, 694, 786.64 117, 674, 104. 17 

Rotel stevie ewes 2 822, 674, 104. 17 |4, 025, 000, 000. 00 (6.847, 674, 104. 17 


The total amount to be paid by France is $6,847,674,104.17 in 
62 years from June 15, 1925, of which $4,025,000,000 is principal 
sum and $2,822,674,104.17 is interest. 

The present-day value of these payments on the basis of 414 
per cent is $1,996,509,000, or practically 50 per cent of the debt 
as funded and over 47 per cent of the total amount due as of 
June 15, 1925. 

From June 15, 1925, to June 15, 1929, France has paid us 
$102,748,536.74, as compared with $125,000,000 payable under 
the terms of the settlement; since June 15, 1929, France has 
further paid the sum of $10,183,528.63 and will pay us $12,067,- 
934.63 when the United States ratifies the agreement. While 
these payments primarily were for interest on the purchase of 
war materials, which interest amounted to approximately 
$20,000,000 annually, France has paid us additional sums which 
bring the total for the 4-year period nearly to the amounts due 
for such years under the terms of the proposed settlement. 
Since the amount due for war materials is included in the set- 
tlement, France has been paying practically as if the settlement 
had been ratified, and the payments since June 15, 1925, will be 
considered by our Government as paid under the settlement. 
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The Treasury Department, which has had charge of this mat- 
ter since the expiration by limit of time of the World War Debt 
Commission, indorses H. R. 6585 and recommends its adoption. 

This settlement with France was based upon her ability to pay 
from her own resources and took into the consideration not so 
much her ability at the time of the negotiations but her probable 
recovery and her future ability. France's losses during the war 
included the cost of war operations paid or to be paid out of 
her own funds, loans made to her by the Allies, a tremendous 
loss in man power of 1 out of every 28 of her people, and the 
devastation of her territory in the theater of the war, the last 
being shared practically alone with Belgium. Her restoration 
to normal conditions necessitated the rehabilitation of her ray- 
aged areas—for the present chiefly out of her own resources, as 
reparations payments will be long in coming—the rehabilita- 
tion of her industries, settlement with her own people for do- 
mestic loans, and repayment to her allies for loans obtained 
from them. The rehabilitation of devastated areas has cost 
$3,623,000,000. In the settlement of domestic loans the people 
of France suffered the loss of approximately 80 per cent of the 
face value of their investments when the franc was stabilized 
at one-fifth of its gold value. This loss of capital was a serious 
embarrassment in their recovery. 

France, as was anticipated by the World War Debt Funding 
Commission, is attaining a state of general prosperity even 
earlier than was expected. The French are a thrifty and indus- 
trious people. They are a people generally of small incomes. 
For instance, the average farm of their 7,500,000 farmers, which 
constitutes 19 per cent of the total population, was 29.54 acres. 
A small holding from which to provide for their own livelihood 
and pay taxes, Their income taxes apply to incomes much 
smaller than those upon which we levy taxes. Under the ex- 
emptions we give the entire farming population of France would 
be tax exempt. Our exemptions would also release a large num- 
ber of other French taxpayers. In brief, the taxes begin with 
lower incomes, and are a heavier burden in France than in the 
United States. It seems clear that they are availing themselves 
of the taxing power to its economic limit in the endeavor to 
provide necessary revenues for their own purposes and to meet 
their obligations. Nor do they have the rescurces or opportuni- 
ties for the expansions that we have. 

The tax burden of the French people is very heavy. In 1913 
the national income was estimated at $7,334,000,000, and their 
total tax burden of $977,000,000, or 13 per cent of the national 
income. In 1928 the total tax burden had risen to $2,131,000,000, 
and the national income was $6,465,000,000, or, in other words, 
the tax burden was 33 per cent of the national income. In 
Great Britain the tax was 11 per cent of their national income 
in 1913 and 22 per cent in 1928. In the United States the tax 
was 6 per cent of the national income in 1913-14 and 10 per 
cent in 1928-29. 

On December 31, 1913, the public debt of France was $6,473,- 
000,000. On May 31. 1929, their total debt, internal and ex- 
ternal, had risen to $18,745,000,000, of which $10,713,000,000 
was internal and $8,032,000,000 was external. 

Their national income has decreased from $7,334,000,000 in 
1913 to $6,465,000,000 in 1928. 

That is, their ability to pay, based on national income, has 
materially decreased, while their tax burden is multiplied two 
and one-half times. 

Comparing France with the United States, we have a popu- 
lation of 120,000,000, France of 40,000,000. We have a national 
income of over $90,000,000,000 yearly, France of $6,465,000,000. 
That is, while our population is only three times greater than 
theirs, our national income is fourteen times greater. If we 
were carrying a debt service equal to that of France, we would 
be collecting in taxes for such service nearly $10,000,000,000 per 
year, and our yearly taxes would be over two and one-half 
times what they are now. This will aid in understanding the 
burden the French are carrying. After some years of considera- 
tion, I still believe that the proposed settlement represents 
France's ability to pay. 

France also obtained loans from Great Britain. In a period 
of 62 years, she will pay Great Britain $3,890,767,000, and the 
United States $6,847,674,000, or a total of $10,738,441,000. 

On the basis of present value, at 4 per cent, the total pay- 
ments to Great Britain and the United States, amount to 
$3,457,000,000. The present value on the same basis of repara- 
tions payments to France from Germany is $5,532,000,000. 
France has already expended, up to the end of 1928, for recon- 
struction of devastated areas $3,623,000,000. Supposing that 
payments by all parties are carried to completion in the terms 
of years proposed in the several settlements, France will have 
paid to the United States and Great Britain on that basis of 
present value and for reconstruction work the sum of $7,080,- 
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000,000, and on the same basis receive from reparations $5,532,- 
000,000, or $1,548,000,000 less than her payments. In all the 
settlements we have considered the ability to pay on the part 
of our debtors out of their own resources, exclusive of any repa- 
rations they may receive. Our country was not devastated, nor 
that of Great Britain, by great invading armies. France was so 
invaded and was the arena in which the World War was fought 
for years. It was necessary for France to reconstruct the de- 
nuded areas in order to have available her country as it was 
before the war, for which she has already expended $3,623,- 
000,000, and this $3,623,000,000 is a net economic loss to France, 

On the basis of present value, should France make payment 
out of reparations to Great Britain and the United States, the 
balance left of such payments would still lack $1,548,000,000 
of making good the amount she has now expended.in restoring 
her country to its pre-war condition. However, as I have 
already stated, in making these debt settlements, consideration 
was given only to the ability to pay in each case out of each 
country’s own resources, We desired in no way to accept the 
liability to pay on the part of a third party in whole or in part, 
In the case before us, we are looking to France and not to Ger- 
many for repayment. 

We have made a more advantageous settlement with France 
than Great Britain accepted. 

France has taken some heroic measures to attain even her 
present financial status. In the stabilization of the frane at 
one-fifth of its former value, she reduced her indebtedness to 
her own citizens by 80 per cent. That is, her citizens will 
receive only 20 cents for each dollar invested. Such a sacrifice 
would not have been required of her people except under stress 
of great national necessity. 

The primary obligation to Congress is to the American people, 
to protect their interests, to impose as light a burden of taxa- 
tion as the public necessities will permit, and to obtain for their 
relief the repayment of moneys justly due. But war is a 
violent interruption of normal conditions. Had Germany been 
successful in the World War, it is within the realm of proba- 
bilities that we would have suffered the loss of our loans to 
France in entirety. That war, even with victory for the Allies, 
being largely fought out within French territory, has left France 
with tremendous economie and financial burdens. I believe the 
settlement now pending provides all that we can reasonably ask 
her to pay. The difference between the amount to be paid under 
it by France and the full amount that might be due under the 
letter of our war-time agreement, becomes a part of the cost of 
the World War to the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTIN GS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I can not vote for this 
French debt settlement bill which cancels $4,627,225,895.83, or 
more than 52 per cent of the acknowledged amount France owes 
to the United States. 

This is a stupendous sum for Congress, as the trustee of the 
taxpayers of this Nation, to cancel or remit to a foreign govern- 
ment. 

I do not believe 1 taxpayer in 10,000 would approve this bill 
if they knew the facts. They are deceived into the belief that 
we are collecting the entire sum advanced. We extend the time 
of payment over a period of 62 years, reduce the interest rate, 
so that the amount we collect represents a cancellation of more 
than 52 per cent. Surely no one can deny this statement. The 
greater part of the amount was advanced during the war and 
was expended for food, supplies of various kinds, and war 
material with which to prosecute the war. 

Four hundred million dollars represents the amount France 
eontracted to pay after the armistice for food, clothing, and 
other material and supplies bought of our Government, and for 
which she issued and delivered to us her 5 per cent bonds 
payable August 1, 1929. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. The chairman made the statement that the 
gentleman has just made; there was no attempt to deceive. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This amount is included in this settlement 
and more than 52 per cent of it canceled. There are only two 
arguments advanced in favor of this debt settlement bill. 

The first is that it was part of the war expenses of France, 
and that, inasmuch as the United States was her ally, it should 
be canceled. 

You forget that we expended approximately $22,000,000,000 in 
the prosecution of the war, paying every dollar of our own 
expenses in addition to extending credit to our allies in the 
sum of $11,522,354,000. 

You overlook the fact that we raised an army of approxi- 
ced 5,000,000 of as fine a fighting force as ever marched to 
victory. 
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You too soon forget that many of these brave boys eternally 
sleep beneath the lilies of France. And thousands were wounded, 
shell shocked, diseased, and disabled and incapacitated for pro- 
ductive employment. This Government is now spending millions 
of dollars, and is in duty bound to expend for more than 50 
years, larger sums in caring for the widows and orphans and 
dependents committed to our care and in support of the dis- 
abled, incapacitated in their country’s service. Their pleas for 
compensation are met by technicalities urged against the proof 
which they submit as not being of service origin. During the 
trying days of the World War I voted for every bill introduced 
for their benefit and for every appropriation recommended in 
their behalf. 

Since the war I have voted for every measure for their relief. 
I shall continue to so vote while I am in Congress. 

Second, it is argued that this settlement represents France's 
ability to pay.“ Who knows? No one. 

Secretary Mellon stated: 

I appreciate, as all reasonable men must, that it is not possible for 
any set of men to determine with mathematical accuracy the future 
capacity of a great nation to tax itself and to transfer the avails of 
taxation to another nation. We are forced to look at the present and 
to estimate the future. 


On this point, in connection with the Italian settlement, Sec- 
retary Mellon said: 

The capacity of a nation to pay, over a long period of time, is not 
subject to mathematical determination. It is and must be largely a 
matter of opinion. 


France maintains a large military establishment at an enor- 
mous expense. 

Italy, under Mussolini’s militaristic rule, menaces the peace of 
Europe. All done at the expense of the taxpayers of the United 
States. Our soldiers conducted themselves gloriously on the 
field of battle and contributed to the triumphant victory. At 
Belleau Wood they assisted in saving Paris when the people 
were terror stricken by the dropping of shells from long-range 
guns. In the St Mihiel drive under the gallant Pershing they 
swept the Woevre Valley. Transferred to the Argonne and in 
the Aisne Valley, they were far to the front, adding luster to our 
flag when the armistice was signed which amounted to an 
unconditional surrender. 

No one can or will predict a nation's ability to pay at the end 
of 62 years. Let me predict and to solemnly warn the people of 
my country that this is the first step, the entering wedge, to 
entire remission of the balance due in the course of a few years. 
The public mind must be appeased. The people must be lulled 
to sleep. 

The international bankers will not sleep. They will be alert 
and active, ready to seize the first opportunity to make loans 
and the payment of our indebtedness made secondary. 

All of these settlements have been coincident with large loans 
to international bankers at great discounts and high interest 
rates. I do not oppose their loans, but I do insist thut our 
indebtedness should not be subordinated to their loans, 

It is urged that France will not pay a greater sum and cite 
as proof the vote of the French Deputies on this settlement. 
That is propaganda, pure and simple. It is unthinkable that 
any self-respecting nation will not in the end pay her acknowl- 
edged indebtedness. No individual creditor would pay if led to 
believe that payment might be avoided by threats of nonpayment. 

If France and Italy and other European countries indebted to 
us can maintain large standing armies and menace the peace 
of the world, they can reduce their military establishments and 
apply that reduction to at least a part payment of their ac- 
knowledged indebtedness to our Government. It will be inter- 
esting to watch tLe attitude of these two nations at London when 
the question of further disarmament is under consideration. If 
we insisted upon them paying their undisputed indebtedness to 
us, neither would be financially able to maintain so large an 
army or navy. I predict these two governments will find many 
reasons not to support the disarmament program. We promised 
our people when we induced them to buy Liberty bonds that the 
money advanced to foreign governments would be paid in full, 
both principal and interest. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do. 

Mr. ANDREW. Is it not a fact that the total borrowings of 
the erro. Government totaled $3,340,000.000? Is not that 
true 

Mr. HASTINGS. What difference does it make as to the 
total 3 of the French Government to other govern- 
ments 
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Mr. ANDREW. I wanted simply 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not yield any further. 

We solemnly pledged our people that we were only lending 
rae sue credit and that the credits advanced would be repaid 
n ; 

If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders field, 


We cancel or remit in these settlements in the aggregate, 
counting interest at the rate of 4½ per cent—the amount our 
Liberty bonds bear—$10,705,618,006.90, This amount would 
generously care for the widows, orphans, and dependents of 
those who fell in our country’s service upholding the flag of 
our Nation. This sum would provide compensation for the dis- 
abled who so nobly responded to the call to duty. This amount 
would replenish the revolving fund to adequately aid depressed 
farmers in the marketing of their crops and bring happiness and 
prosperity to this great industry by insuring them the cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 

8 PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes, 

Mr. PERKINS. Will you not please discuss the question 
whether or not this is a settlement in the interest of amity 
between the nations? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I can not see where our insisting upon a 
nation paying its honest, recognized, acknowledged indebtedness 
ought to lead to any unfriendly relations. If France indicates in 
the future an unwillingness to pay the undisputed balance due, 
should we cancel it and transfer the burden to our own tax- 
payers rather than incur her displeasure? 

This sum remitted to foreign countries would improve every 
inland waterway throughout the United States, provide for 
flood control, stop soil erosion, restore navigation, and through 
water competition reduce freight rates, 

It would gridiron the country with hard-surface roads and 
connect up every county seat. It would provide money to ex- 
pand our public-building program and build a publie building 
in every county seat and commercial center where the postal 
receipts justify. 

It would enable our Government to finance air-mail routes 
across the country, connecting every important commercial 
center. 

It would enable us to expand this rural mail service so as to 
reach every farming community, enabling all to enjoy daily mail 
and the information and the benefits which it brings. Which 
do you prefer, this program of development or to remit this 
large sum to foreign governments? 

No, upon the advice of only one man brought before the com- 
mittee after a brief hearing a report is made after noon on 
December 11, and this report and hearings were not available 
for Members until this morning, when the bill is called up for 
consideration and passage. And, remember, this bill alone 
cancels $4,627,225,895.83 of the taxpayers’ money. 

And this action in the face of the fact that our public debt on 
account of the war remains now a little less than $17,000,000,000, 
If all of this money were collected it would pay off more than 
one-half of the public debt. 

The Members who vote for this bill should advise their con- 
stituents that they were not able to apply this amount to the 
reduction of the public debt and to that extent relieve them of 
taxes; that they could not vote additional sums for improve- 
ment of inland waterways; that they could not add to the 
revolving fund to help the depressed farmers; that they had no 
more money for road building, for public buildings, for addi- 
tional air-mail lines, rural routes, and, finally, they could not 
give generous consideration to the claims of sold’ers, their 
widows, orphans, or dependents because they canceled or re- 
mitted $10,705,618,006.90 to citizens of foreign governments, 
who owe no allegiance to our flag. I predict not one of you who 
vote for this bill will paint this true picture to your con- 
stituents. 


I am inserting an official table prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment showing (1) the countries with which settlements 
have been made, (2) the date of agreement, (3) the amount of 
debt funded, (4) interest to be received, (5) total amount to be 
received, (6) the amount that would have been received on 
a British basis (3-344 per cent interest), (7) total amount that 
would have been received on a 4% per cent interest basis, (8) 
total amount canceled on a 4½ per cent interest basis, and ( 9) 
total aggregate amount, being $10,705,618,006.90, canceled, lost, 
or remitted in all of the settlements: 


1929 


780, 000. 00 $310, 050, 

000, 000. 00 197, 811, 

830, 000. 00 19, 501, 

000, 000. 00 12, 695, 

Apr. 29, 1926 000, 000.00 | 2. 822, 674, 

June 19, 1923 000,000.00 | 6, 505, 965, 

8 939, 000. 00 2, 7H, 

. 14, 1925 000, 000. 00 865, 677, 

Sept. 24, 1925 775, 000. 00 8, 183, 

Sept. 22, 1924 030, 000. 00 8, 501, 

Noy. 14, 1924 560, 000. 00 257, 127, 

Rumania ana Dec. 4,1925 500, 000. 00 177, 916, 
Yugoslavia............. -| May 3, 1926 850, 000. 00 32, 327, 


P ——T—V—T—T—T—TTTT—T——— RAEN 
Settlement made on British basis. 


This table is official. The figures prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department can not be disputed. We lose, cancel, for- 
give, or remit on the settlements with the 13 countries, based 
on 4½ per cent interest, the amount we pay on our Liberty 
bonds, the proceeds from which we loan these Governments, 
$10,705,618,006.90. 

On the basis of the British settlement, 3 per cent for the first 
10 years and 314 per cent interest thereafter, we cancel or lose 
$5,675,474,006.10. 

This is a gift through the remission of interest of nearly a 
million dollars per day to 12 European countries. 

The difference between 4½ per cent interest our Government 
pays on our Liberty bonds and the interest received by us in 
these settlements represents a loss to the American taxpayers of 
$332,261,750 for 1929. 

I am sure the people generally are not advised as to what 
Congress has done in these debt settlements, nor do they know 
that these settlements agreed upon aid the large financial inter- 
ests to negotiate large loans with generous discounts, 

I do not believe the people of my State, for example, would 
approve this settlement or the Italian debt settlement. Italy 
pays no interest this year, but in five years from the date of the 
settlement will begin to pay at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent. We are paying Liberty bondholders on this debt in 1929 
$85,935,000 and receive no interest—not a penny—in return. 
The interest on the Italian debt is increased during five yearly 
periods at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent per period, until, 
during the last seven years, the maximum interest received is 
only 2 per cent. 

Surely this is a large burden for the taxpayers to bear to 
appease the greed of the bankers who are making loans at high 
rates and upon large commissions, The people, when they know 
the truth, will withhold their approval of these settlements. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to a gentle- 
man who enjoys the confidence of the House to an unusual de- 
gree, on account of his great personal worth, mental integrity, 
and intimate knowledge of the subject discussed. He was a 
member of the Foreign Debt Commission when this ent 
was made, I refer to Mr. Crisp, of Georgia. I yield him one 
hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I wish, of course, to express 
my grateful appreciation to the chairman of our committee for 
his complimentary remarks, 

A beloved and influential voice that earnestly advocated this 
settlement when the House considered it before has been silenced 
by death. The Hon. Theodore E. Burton, an able, pure-hearted, 
gracious, courageous, and patriotic American statesman, has 
gone to his reward. 

Mr. Burton’s death leaves me as the only Member of this 
House who had the privilege of sitting on the Foreign Debt 
Commission, and for that reason alone I have consented, at 
the request of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry] yes- 
terday, to address you on this settlement. My preference was 
to remain silent and simply vote for it, for I discussed it at 
length in this forum three and one-half years ago. 

May I not again say to you at the very commencement of 
my remarks that I am not pro-French? I am intensely pro- 
American. [Applause.] The only reason I agreed to this settle- 
ment was because, in my judgment, it was best for America. 
I have no brief for France, and I condemn and criticize her 
for the way she has acted toward funding this solemn, legal 
indebtedness of hers. I have criticized her before, publicly and 
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Total that would 


be received on | Total that would canceled on 
re basis 8 a 4% per cent 

per cent : 

interest basis) | terest basis 
00 $1, 041, 597,000.00 | $1, 191, 052, 000. 00 $463, 221, 500. 20 
88 252, 890, 000. 00 327, 854, 000. 00 15, 042, 568. 10 
00 1 33, 331, 000. 00 39, 428, 000. 00 6, 096, 860. 00 
00 1 21,695, 000. 00 25, 658, 000. 00 3, 962, 945. 00 
17 9, 708, 825, 000. 00 | 11, 474, 900, 000. 00 4, 627, 225, 895. 83 
00 1 11, 105, 965, 000.00 | 13, 114, 172, 000. 00 008, 207, 000. 00 
00 14, 693, 000, 00 5, 538, 000. 00 834, 700. 00 
00 4, 928, 820, 000. 00 5, 821, 552, 000. 00 3, 413, 874, 500. 00 
00 1 13, 959, 000. 00 16, 464, 000. 00 2, 505, 365. 00 
00 1 14, 532, 000. 00 17, 191, 000. 00 2, 659, 060. 00 
00 1435, 688, 000. 00 509, 058, 000. 00 73, 370, 450. 00 
00 107, 488, 000. 00 127, 122, 000. 00 4, 615, 739. 95 
00 154, 651, 000. 00 179, 179, 000. 00 84, 001, 365. 00 


32, 849, 158, 000. 00 


privately, and repeat here that I think she has been derelict in 
her duty toward reaching a settlement of this sacred, solemn, 
legal international debt. I hold no divided allegiance to any 
nation on earth. I am whole-heartedly for America, and I believe 
that this settlement is for the best interest of America, and 
that is why I agreed to it. I am also quite sure it was the 
motivating reason that induced the other members of the World 
War Debt Commission to agree to the settlement. 

Now, first, let me discuss with you the practical propositions 
with which you are confronted and which you must decide by 
your yotes. You can not alter, change, nor amend the settle- 
ment of this indebtedness made between the American and 
French representatives. Any change made in it vitiates it, 
unless, when it goes back to the French Parliament, they agree 
to the change. The French Government has finally ratified this 
settlement, and all that remains to make it a closed chapter and 
the payments to commence under it is for the American Con- 
gress to ratify it. You can reject it; but if you reject it, what 
follows? You have no agreement. The whole matter will have 
to be taken up de novo, and new negotiations will have to be 
entered into between this country and France. You have no 
debt commission to conduct those negotiations. Some of you 
may be pleased at that, but the debt commission has expired by 
operation of law, because all of the settlements have been made 
except with Russia, which has repudiated her debt, and which 
government we have not diplomatically recognized, and Ar- 
menia, which has gone out of existence. Therefore when the 
debt commission expired by operation of law its life was not 
continued. If you reject this settlement, what must follow? 
Either the State Department or the Treasury Department must 
take up with the French Government the question of whether 
or not they will further confer looking to a settlement of the 
indebtedness France owes the United States. In my judgment, 
you would have a very great difficulty in getting France to - 
confer. Some of my colleagues here are saying we are cancel- 
ing this indebtedness at 50 cents on the dollar. 

The French people and the French politicians are saying it is 
a hard, harsh, cold-blooded, and heartless settlement. They are 
saying that during the worst war in history, while their men 
were bearing the brunt of a common war, America advanced 
$3,340,000,000, and that the unborn French generations are asked 
to pay back to America $6,847,674,104. They say it is hard. I 
do not think so. There is no truth in the statement about its 
being a harsh settlement. It is a liberal, generous settlement 
on the part of the United States, and it is the best settlement 
we could get. I am just calling your attention to the practical 
things in this settlement. If this settlement is rejected, in my 
judgment, France would say, We have made a settlement, we 
have ratified it, and we are ready to carry it out, but America 
has rejected it. Therefore we will let America wait.” And do 
you know why, in my judgment, this settlement was finally rati- 
fied by France? The settlement had been pending in France 
for three and a half years, and it had been violently criticized. 
Mr. Clemenceau said that he would never agree to it, and it 
was bitterly assailed in France. It was only ratified last July, 
1929, and I will tell you why I think it was ratified then. For 
surplus war property France owed the United States $407,000,000, 
and that was due on August 1 of this year. Under this settle- 
ment that $407,000,000 was merged in the settlement and amor- 
tized over a period of 62 years, and unless the settlement was 
agreed to France would have been required to pay to the United 
States $407,000,000 on August 1 or default, and she would have 
defaulted, in my opinion. In my judgment that is why France 
ratified this settlement, and it was only ratified by an eight 
majority. The vote in the Chamber of Deputies for ratification 
was 300, while the vote against ratification was 292. 
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Now, if you reject this settlement what is the United States 
going to collect from France? There have been arguments made 
here to-day, and they have been made before, that you are 
giving away so many billions of dollars of the American tax- 
payers’ money. Oh, my friends, the vice of that argument! 
You are not giving away anything. You can not give away 
anything you have not in your possession and that you can not 
get in your possession. You have not this money in your pos- 
session. What you are trying to do is to salvage as much as 
you can of the cash already loaned France which she refuses 
to pay. [Applause.] It is gone, and you can not get it back 
except by a voluntary payment or by an arbitrament of war. 
Under the Briand-Kellogg treaty this Nation has agreed that it 
will never seek to settle any controversy with a foreign nation 
except by pacific means. I am for that treaty, and God knows 
I would not vote for war for the whole debt. [Applause.] 

Now, when you reject this what are you going to get and how 
are you going to get it? You can not get more than this settle- 
ment calls for. You are all familiar with Asop's Fables. 
You remember the fable of the dog that, crossing a stream on a 
bridge, with a bone in his mouth, saw in the water his own 
reflection with a larger reflected bone, and, thinking he could 
get more, he opened his mouth in order to get the larger re- 
flected bone and so lost the substantial one he had. Do you 
wish to chase the money bag at the end of the rainbow and give 
up the substance that the United States can get under this 
settlement? Now, you think about it. I am talking to you 
practically. 

Let us consider this French indebtedness and let us consider 
its history. When the Congress of the United States declared 
war against Germany it became our war. The Government of 
the United States knew that some of our allies were hard 
pressed financially and unless given financial aid their armies 
would fall out, which would mean that many millions more of 
American boys would have to cross the sea and participate in 
the war. Therefore it was to the American interest that those 
armies remain in the field. It would have taken time in order 
for our patriots to reach the battle line, and so the Congress 
decided to aid in the prosecution of the war by loaning credits, 
and those credits were spent in the United States. We loaned 
France two billion nine hundred and odd millions of dollars, and 
France from these loans and her own resources expended in the 
United States during the war three billion one hundred-odd 
millions of dollars. The United States received a profit from 
that expenditure, because at that time we had an 80 per cent 
excess war-profits tax. Moreover, the dollars loaned by us to 
France and expended by her in the United States during the 
war were not worth as much so far as purchasing power was 
concerned as they would be to-day. With the inflated prices 
then existing a dollar would not then purchase as much as 50 
cents will now. These loans were not altruistic on our part nor 
were these loans made for commercial gain. They were made 
to carry on a common war. Legal? Yes. To be repaid? Yes; 
to the limit of ability. 

They were made to carry on this war, and I will say that 
if nry distinguished friend from Oklahoma will read the debate 
in Congress when these loans were authorized, he will find that 
some of the most distinguished Members of this body and the 
Senate said they did not care whether the money was ever paid 
back or not. They said these loans were made to carry on the 
war, and some said that they would vote to give the money to 
the Allies. I do not subscribe to that doctrine. I believe they 
should be paid back to the limit of capacity to pay. Let me 
quote some of the speeches made in Congress when the loans 
were authorized. 

Mr. Mann, of Illinois; 


We are not prepared to place men in the field. We are not pre- 
pared to fight with our Army. We are not prepared to do very much 
with our Navy; not because we do not have some Navy but because 
there is little opportunity for the Navy to engage in actual war at 
this time. * * The only way left to us is to help finance those 
nations who are fighting our enemy. * 1 think it is our 
highest duty in the making of war to give aid to those who are fighting 
the enemy against whom we have declared war. 


Then he added: 

I only hope and pray that the aid thus given may be effectual enough 
to end the war before we send our boys to the trenches. 

Let me quote next Mr. Fordney, of Michigan: 


My idea is that those people are much in need of money to prosecute 
this war. There is no other object on the face of the earth in the 
minds of the American people in loaning European nations this money. 
Their only purpose is to aid them in the best way possible to fight our 
battles across the sea without calling upon our men to go there. 
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Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee: 


You will understand that they will be fighting with our money their 
battles, and we will be fighting with our money our battles, too. 


And he added, perhaps as an additional incentive— 


We are of the opinion that most of this money that we will loan to 
the Allies for the purchase of their bonds will of necessity have to be 
expended in the United States. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
did not seem to be very much concerned about eventual pay- 
ment. He said: 


I should gladly vote to give $6,000,000,000 to the nations arrayed 
on the same side with us if we could win this war without sacrificing 
American blood and American lives. I have little sympathy with the 
suggestion that possibly we will not get our money back. I care not 
so much if we do if American blood and American lives be preserved 
by the grant of the money. 


Mr. Henry T. Rarney evidently did not consider the credits 
authorized by the bill as ordinary loans. He said: 


We are not making this loan for the purpose of making an inyest- 
ment of our funds. We are making this loan in order to further our 
interests primarily in this World War, and from that moment when 
the Congress of the United States declared that a state of war existed 
between this country and Germany every blow struck at Germany by 
any of her enemies was struck also in our interest. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, of New York, who, as he said, did not figure 
on the complete restitution of the $3,000,000,000 loan to be 
made to foreign governments: 


Yes; I believe that a good portion will be in due time returned, but 
I am certain that some of it will have to be placed on the profit-and-loss 
column of Uncle Sam's books. Let us understand that clearly now 
and not be deceived later. Even so, if this brings about a speedy termi- 
nation of the European war and permanent peace to our own country, 
it is a good investment at that. 


Mr. Madden, of Illinois: 


We have already declared war, and we are not prepared to begin to 
fight the war we have declared. If we can find somebody else to fight 
the war for us with our money, we ought not to hesitate to grant them 
the credit which they want and must have. There is no way to win 
this war except by men and money. We are not prepared to furnish 
the men to-day, and somebody else is prepared to furnish the men if 
we furnish the money. I do not agree with the statement that we are 
furnishing this money for somebody else to wage war on their own 
account, but we are doing our part to wage the war in which we are 
engaged. 


And again, on the same day, Mr. Madden said: 


If the men who have not the money and who are able to fight are 
willing to fight and offer their lives for the preservation of American 
honor and for the liberty of the world, then the men who are not able 
to fight but who have the good fortune to make money ought to help 
to pay the bill. * * * Everyone knows that we will not have an 
army in the fleld for a year, or more than a year, and our duty to pos- 
terity and to liberty is to do everything we can to-day to win victory for 
the American people and for the liberty of the world. 


Mr. Miller, of Minnesota, asked: 


Do I understand the gentleman to mean that these loans we are going 
to make are not to be repaid? 


And Mr. Madden replied: 

I would not care whether they were repaid or not. We are starting 
out to win a victory, as I understand it, to maintain American rights; 
and if we can maintain American rights by furnishing money to some- 


body willing to fight our battles until we are prepared to fight those 
battles for ourselves we ought to do it. 


Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania, inquired: 


The gentleman knows that if the foreign governments do not pay 
the money they borrow from us the people of the United States will 
have to pay it? 


And again Mr. Madden replied: 


I-am one of the American people who is ready to pay my share of the 
obligation, and I shall have to pay as much of the money that is to be 
raised in taxes as most of the men in the United States will have to pay, 
and I am ready to do it to the extent of every dollar I own, 


Senator Smorons, of North Carolina: 


Mr. President, we have not the men to send over thore at present to 
help fight our battles; our Navy possibly can be of but very little use 
in present conditions. It will be long, weary months of waiting before 
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we shall be able to render much assistance to our allies in the field. 
The help this bili offers is an earnest and a guaranty which carries hope 
and assurance of greater assistance and helpfulness in the future. It 
will assure them that in this great cause we stand ready to risk life 
and fortune. Let us do this heartily, cordially, unanimously, and 
without hesitation; let us do it in the spirit of men who thoroughly 
understand and comprehend the great cause in which we are fighting, 
the great thing that we are undertaking, and who are entering into 
it without thought of profits, without thought of financial loss, without 
thought of the bodily discomfort, without thought of the sacrifice, but 
ready and willing to make eyery sacrifice. 


Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, who subsequently became 
chairman of the Finance Committee, spoke as follows: 


While we are recognizing that we are putting $7,000,000,000 into the 
battle, we must not fail to recognize that we are not as yet putting in 
a single one of our American soldiers, while blood is being poured out 
by our allies in unstinted measure. * Itis probably true that 
more than a quarter of a million men are going down to death or are 
being wounded or captured every month during the contest. Therefore, 
while they are suffering to that extent we ought to be mighty liberal in 
the expenditure of money when we can take no part in the real battle, 
which to-day is the battle of the American people. 


Senator Kenyon also spoke on that day, and among other 
things that he said was this: 


I want to say this for myself, Mr. President, that I hope one of 
these loans, if we make it, will never be paid and that we will never 
ask that it be paid. We owe more to the Republic of France for what 
it has done for us than we can ever repay. * 1 never want to 
see this Government ask France to return the loan which we may make 
to her. 


Senator Cummins said: 


I am perfectly willing to give to any of the allied nations the money 
which they need to carry on our war. for it is now our war. I would 
give it to them just as freely as I would vote to equip an army or to 
maintain a navy of our own; but I shrink from the consequences that 
will, in all human probability, fow from the course which is sug- 
gested in this bill. * * I should like to give to the allied nations 
$3,000,000,000, if they need the contribution, with never a thought of 
its repayment at any time or under any circumstances; I should like 
to give that or whatever sum may be thought needed as our donation 
to one phase of our own war, but I fear that in the years to come the 
fact that the United States has in its possession bonds of these great 
countries which, when they emerge from the war will all be bankrupt, 
will create an embarrassment from which the men of these times will 
find it difficult to escape. I think it will cost us more to take those 
bonds and to hold them against these governments than it would cost us 
to give the money, with a generous and patriotic spirit, to do something 
which for the time being, for the moment, we are unable to do with our 
own Army and our own Navy. 


Now, what is the amount of the indebtedness? We loaned 
France, before the armistice, one billion nine hundred-odd mil- 
lions of dollars; we loaned France, postarmistice, after certain 
slight credits were made, nine hundred and sixty-odd millions of 
dollars, or practically $1,000,000,000. We sold France surplus 
war material at 3314 cents on the dollar, making them owe for 
that material $407,000,000. These three items made a total 
indebtedness of $3,340,000,000. 

This settlement includes interest based on those amounts up 
to June, 1925, the rate of interest being from 3 per cent to 4½ 
per cent, and the total interest figured under those percentages 
being $685,000,000 of interest. So in the settlement, the rati- 
fication of which you are to vote upon, $685,000,000 of interest 
is included, making a new principal, including the old loans 
and this interest, of $4,025,000,000. 

The settlement proposes that it shall be paid over a period of 
62 years. Now, my colleagues, there is no nation on earth, 
unless it is America, that could pay $4,000,000,000 at once with- 
out economie chaos, bankruptcy, and ruin. Do you know what 
a billion is? I made a calculation a year or two ago, and I am 
going to give it to you to try to impress you with the magnitude 
of a billion, There have only been 1,000,000,000, less than 
18,000,000 minutes since the birth of Christ; just 1,000,000,000 
minutes since the earthly advent of the Prince of Peace, So no 
nation could pay $4,000,000,000, and the Government of the United 
States, recognizing in all of these settlements this impossibility, 
has amortized them over a period of 62 years, and that was done 
in the case of France. If this agreement of France is carried out 
in full I will be delighted, I will be charmed, I will congratulate 
the American taxpayer; and if it is carried out in full, for the 
$3,340,000,000 we loaned we will collect $6,840,000,000, or the 
principa! loan plus $3,500,000,000 interest. 

The rate of interest is low. Counting your $685,000,000 
interest as part of your new principal, the average rate of 
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interest is 1.66 over the period of 62 years. Taking out that 
interest as principal, but counting it as interest, the interest 
averages 2 per cent over the entire 62 years. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen, I would prefer, if I may, to present 
the case in my own way, thinking I shall probably anticipate 
questions; but when I have done that, if the committee will 
give me the time, I will stay on the floor until I drop answer- 
ing any questions anyone desires to ask. 

Much has been said about the present cash value of this 
settlement, and I desire to say I have never attempted to de- 
ceive anyone as to all the facts of this settlement. On the 
floor of this House three and a half years ago I went into the 
minutest detail. All over my district I have discussed it just 
as I am discussing it here. I have discussed it in the large 
cities of Georgia, and those citizens know exactly all the facts 
that anybody in this House knows, for without arrogating 
to myself superior intellect, by virtue of having been on the 
American World War Debt Commission, I know that I know 
as much about the facts of this case as anybody in the House; 
and I have advised my people fully regarding them, and I 
have their approval of my course. 

Yes, this settlement on a 4 per cent discount rate amounts 
to about 48 per cent on the dollar; on a 3 per cent discount 
it is 80 per cent; and the effect of it, if you desire to carry it 
out in that way, is to practically cancel all of the advances 
made to France prearmistice, and, in effect, only require them 
to pay back postarmistice advances and for the purchase of 
the surplus war property. In my judgment this is another 
reason why France must keep her agreement and must pay 
this settlement, because she can not say that she is being 
required to pay for advances he got and expended in the 
prosecution and carrying on of a common war. 

Gentlemen, the United States Debt Commissioners obtained a 
better settlement with France than did Great Britain. Great 
Britain’s settlement, reduced to its present cash value, is 39 
per cent, and this is 48 per cent. The American Debt Commis- 
sion made the very best settlement it could. 

My distinguished friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes] had 
something to say about the profits France obtained from this 
surplus war property. The French Government say they lost 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 in disposing of the property, 
and the records of the United States Government will show 
that the United States Government received a better price for 
this surplus war property, 3344 cents on the dollar, than it re- 
ceived from surplus war property sold within the United States. 

Gentlemen, your commission was human. We were not pos- 
sessed with the attributes of Deity to look into the future and 
know what the future capacity of France to pay would be, but 
as poor human, finite minds, we made the best guess we could 
with the facts, figures, and conditions before us. 

When we made this settlement we did not base the capacity- 
to-pay on the then prostrate economic condition of France. We 
took into consideration the future. May I read you what I said 
on the floor of this House three and a half years ago relative 
to that, for I apprehend something may be said about the pres- 
ent condition of France being so much better than it was when 
this settlement was made that the settlement should be rejected. 


In my judgment, there can be no question that owing to the present 
economic condition of France the settlement you are asked to ratify 
is beyond France's present capacity to pay. The future capacity of 
any great nation to pay is necessarily problematical, but, in the opinion 
of the American Debt Commission, after a careful study of all the 
evidence deduced before it, the present settlement represents France's 
full capacity to pay considering both the present and the future. There 
are equities attached to the case. I do not believe that my people 
or that the American people will complain of the settlenrent. 


Now, the commission based the settlement on two fundamen- 
tals: First, it regarded the obligation as a legal obligation that 
should be met to the full ability of France to pay. We assumed 
that as a cardinal rule—the capacity to pay. We endeavored 
to ascertain what that capacity was. The United States Goy- 
ernment, through its representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of 
State, sent American officials into the various countries to study 
their economic conditions and to bring the evidence home to be 
laid before the Debt Commission. 

When each settlement was made our minister, or ambassador, 
and our consular agents were all brought to Washington and 
were available to the Debt Commission. We heard all of them 
and gathered all the information we could as to the economic 
condition of the respective countries. 

Do you know what the economic condition of France was in 
1925, when this settlement was made? I have not had any 
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evidence of the conditions over there subsequent to this settle- 
ment. But let me give you some figures, and I am not going 
to be tiresome with figures. 

France lost in the war, killed and missing, 1,365,735 men— 
equivalent to 1 out of every 28 of her inhabitants; men, women, 
and children, old and decrepid—a tremendous economic loss to 
any nation. z 

The destruction of property was over $10,000,000,000. 

The devastation of France in its richest industrial and agri- 
cultural area was enormous. At the beginning of the war 
France had 4,600,000 people; at the end of the armistice she had 
only 2.075, 000. In that territory there were 1,150,000 hemes, 
and at the end of that period 893,752 of them were destroyed. 

There were 6,000,000 and over hectares of land, and during 
the struggle 3,306,000 were completely devastated. Their mines 
were flooded and their soil destroyed. At the beginning of the 
war they had 13,892,000 head of cattle, at the time of the armi- 
stice only 58,000. 

At the beginning of 1914 they had 807,000 horses and mules, 
which were reduced to 32,000. 

In 1914 they had 947,000 sheep and goats, which were reduced 
to 59,000. They had 356,000 head cf swine, which were re- 
duced to 25,000. They had 120 kilometers of roads destroyed 
and 1,201 bridges destroyed. Their mines were flooded, and 
France had an indebtedness of about $22,000,000,000. Seven 
billions of this was for external indebtedness, owed to the 
United States and Great Britain. Besides that, she owed her 
own people for bonds sold to aid in the prosecution of the war 
and for rehabilitation purposes about $14,000,000,000. Owing to 
her economic cgndition she settled with her own people—not 
by giving them 48 cents on a dollar, but 20 cents on a dollar. 
She expended besides $11,000,000,000 raised by taxation. 

Their franc was reduced to 3.9 cents, and they finally stabi- 
lized it at 5 cents, so that the bonds that the French people 
bought from their Government to aid in the war and for re- 
habilitation were settled for at 20 cents on the dollar. 

Citizens who had American bonds if they sold them immedi- 
ately after the war suffered a small discount, but if they had 
retained them they would have been paid 100 cents on the 
dollar ; and yet France settled with her own people for 20 cents 
on the dollar, not 48 or 80 cents on the dollar, as this settlement 
requires her to pay the United States. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I prefer to finish my statement. I will be glad 
to yield to anyone for a question if he will only allow me to 
finish what I have to say first. 

So, gentlemen, that is the situation as to the economic condi- 

tion of France. I may add another thing—France is paying a 
pension to 4,355,000 people, 695,000 of them being widows and 
orphans. 

At least those were the figures in 1925 when this settle- 
ment was made. The total amount of incomes returned for 
purposes of taxation in France in 1925—not the amount col- 
lected but the total amount returned for income-tax purposes— 
was $1,000,000,000. There were only 3,000 people in France who 
had an income of over $30,000 a year at that time, and in France 
they start to pay income taxes on an income of $600. In the 
United States for the same year there was returned for income- 
tax purposes $25,000,000,000. That, in brief, Mr. Chairman, was 
the economic condition of France at that time. 

When an indebtedness exists between individuals, if the parties 
can not themselves adjust it, they can go to a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction and fight out the case, and, if the debtor has 
any property, that property can be levied upon and taken, under 
judgment. When you are dealing with a foreign nation, there 
is no court to which you can go and obtain justice. Payment or 
settlement must be either voluntary or by the arbitrament of 
arms. In all courts there are two sides to the court. There is 
the common-law side, which says that the contract must be 
enforced to the strict letter of the contract; it can not be varied, 
however harsh, hard; it must be enforced. But there is a soul 
side to the court, the equity side, when equity comes in and says 
that in the adjustment of the trouble equity is going to take 
into consideration all of the facts and circumstances and exact, 
equal, impartial justice, as the facts of the case authorize. 
Your commission primarily took as a paramount basis of settle- 
ment, capacity to pay, and then we considered the equities. Let 
me tell you something about some of the equities. We declared 
war in Aprii, 1917, and I am going now counter to what my good 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastinas] said, because I am not 
ashamed to stand up in the American House of Representatives 
und call attention to these things. We declared war in April, 
1917, and the first time our brave, dauntless, superb, matchless 
soldiers participated in an engagement was about June, 1918. 
When they did go in, no soldiers that God’s sun ever shown 
upon equaled them, and they added imperishable renown and 
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greatness to America, and I will vote, as will my friend from 
Oklahoma, to give them liberal pensions and every other evi- 
dence of our appreciation of their service and sacrifice; but I 
want to give it to them out of a fund that we can collect, or 
oe have in our possession, I do not want to pay them with 
words. 

I don’t want to give them a shadow in the form of some 
claim against a foreign government from which you can never 
collect the money. From the time we began to actively function 
as an army, we became the aggressor, and the American 
soldiers fought that war to a successful conclusion and saved 
the cause of the Allies, and I have the profoundest admiration 
for and gratitude to them; but during that period from April, 
1917, to June 1, 1918, the only contribution America could make 
to carry on the common war was dollars and getting our 
brave soldiers ready to go over and fight. Do you know what 
happened to France during that period? During that period 
from April, 1917, to June 1, 1918, there died on the battlefied 
or disappeared as prisoners of war of French soldiers, 225,500; 
there died in hospitals in the war zone, 26,000; there were 
sent to the rear lines, wounded, 526,500; there died in hospitals 
in the rear war zone, 25,000; officers lost, 7,200; making a total 
of 820,200 men lost from the French Army during that period. 
Do you know that France, with a population of 39,000,000 had 
eight million one hundred and forty thousand and odd in the 
military service, and that 1 out of every 28 inhabitants in 
France was killed or lost, that 1 out of every 35 in Germany was 
killed or lost, and 1 out of every 50 in Austria, 1 out of every 
66 in Great Britain, 1 out of 79 in Italy, 1 out of 107 in Russia, 
and 1 out of every 2,000 in the United States? Gentlemen, do 
you not think this state of affairs attaches some equities to this 
settlement? The American Debt Commission did. 

What are the objections to this settlement? I have referred 
to some of them out of line with my headnotes in replying to 
some things said on the floor of the House. The objections are 
that we are settling at 50 cents on the dollar. Oh, gentlemen, 
the vice of it is that we are not. We have not the money, and 
how are we going to get it? France will not pay. Is not a 
half loaf better than no bread? How are we going to get it? 
As I said before, we can not give away something that we have 
not in our possession. This money has been loaned, and the 
Debt Commission has been trying to salvage as much as it can, 
just as any of you gentlemen, distinguished lawyers, represent- 
ing a client against an insolvent debtor, will collect a hundred 
cents on the dollar if you can, but, if you can not, will collect 
what you can, and in representing a private debtor you are in a 
better position to make a good collection than are the representa- 
tives of a government dealing with a foreign government, be- 
cause you do have a court to which you can appeal. With in- 
ternational debts there is no tribunal. That is what the Ameri- 
can Debt Commission was confronted with. They made the best 
settlement they could. Something will probably be said about 
our bonds being sold below cost. I have referred to that. I 
have shown how the French internal bonds were settled with 
Frenchmen at 20 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, as General Sherman said, War is hell.” 
During this war there were 203,000 American casualties, of 
which 77,000 were killed. The expense of the war up to now 
to the United States, writing off the depreciation of these 
settlements, giving credit for the amounts incorporated in the 
settlements, is $37,000,000,000, which equals $37 for each min- 
ute that has elapsed since the birth of Christ. We spent 
directly during the prosecution of the war in the neighborhood 
of $24,000,000,000, and the loss on this settlement is just as 
much chargeable to war as the $24,000,000,000 that we spent in 
maintaining our own armies. I wanted to collect every dollar 
of it, and to-day if I knew there was any way to collect it I 
would stand up here and just as vehemently oppose the settle 
ment as I am to-day advocating it. But I am not a rainbow 
chaser. I would not loan France to-day, or any other foreign 
country in peace times, one cent out of the American Treasury— 
not one cent. And this bill does not propose to make a gift. 
The settlement is to try to recover as much of the money we 
have already loaned as we can get back. That is what the 
settlement does. 

As I have repeatedly said in this address, if you do not 
take this settlement how are you going to get any more? How 
are you going to make Francé pay more? She will not do it. 
There is no court to which you can appeal. The only other way 
is war, and in our treaty obligations, notably the Kellogg 
treaty, we agree not fo go to war, and I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with that treaty. It is a great treaty. I am in favor 
of any international movement for peace, blessed peace, and I 
hope we shall never have another war. I will not vote to 
go to war for any amount that any foreign nation may owe us. 
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Now, in conclusion, I have talked earnestly because I wanted 
to give you the facts, and as I said, if you will give me the time 
I will stay here and answer any questions as best I can. This 
settlement was made by the American Debt Commission. The 
President of the United States, Mr. Hoover, Secretary Mellon, 
Senator Smoot, and I were the subcommittee that made the 
settlement. The full American commission unanimously ap- 
proved it. President Coolidge approved it. It has the approval 
of two Presidents of the United States, who, of course, are 
sworn to look after the best interests of the United States, and 
it has the approyal of this House of Representatives by a very 
large majority. 

I agreed to the settlement, profoundly convinced that it was 
the best thing for America; that it was the best thing for my 
own beloved country, the best thing to get this horrible night- 
mare, one that has caused friction between former allies, out of 
the way once for all; and if this settlement is agreed to, 
$12,000,000 passes immediately into the United States Treasury, 
thus stopping the interest on that amount of our bonds. Each 
year the payments by France increase. Next year the payment 
will be $35,000,000, and after that the payments will be as fol- 
lows: 


Total annual payments by fiscal years 
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If you reject this settlement, you will be lucky if you succeed 
in getting the $20,000,000 a year which France has paid hereto- 
fore as interest on the surplus war property purchase. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman has made a strong argument in 
regard to France's ability to pay. Can the gentleman give us 
what the percentage of France's revenue and taxes are to her 
annual income. 

Mr. CRISP. I think it takes about 33 per cent of it. 

Mr. RAGON. That is, the taxes of France each year are 
about 33 per cent of her annual income? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. That is, of what the Government collects. 

Mr. RAGON. Does the gentleman recall what the percentages 
are with reference to the national revenues and taxes and in- 
come of Great Britain and of the United States? 

Mr. CRISP. My recollection is that in Great Britain it was 
about 22 per cent, and in the United States 10 per cent. 

Mr. RAGON. I wonder if the gentleman recalls also what 
percentage of the national indebtedness of France due to the 
United States and Great Britain—what per cent of the national 
income that represents? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, her national income is estimated at from 
$6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. This indebtedness, with funded 
principal, is $4,025,000,000, or over half of France’s national 
income, 

Mr. RAGON. The annual debt service of France to the 
United States and Great Britain alone would be 11 per cent 
of the national income? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, 

Mr. RAGON. If our debt service in the United States was 
of a like percentage, the United States would pay $9,000,000,000 
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every year. I have always voted against that settlement, but 
I am convinced that this present resolution ought to pass, and 
it is for some of the reasons that I am developing here. 

Mr. CRISP. I am glad to have the suggestions of my friend 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. RAGON. If we would just take time to study the tax 
and debt burdens of France and her ability to meet them, we 
can not fail to see how utterly impossible it is for France in 
her present condition to pay anything like her full indebtedness 
even in a short term of years; and as I see it from what in- 
vestigations I have made, the only recourse is to pass this bill, 
since the French have accepted it. 

What other recourse is there? Are we going to plunge our- 
selyes into another war in order to collect this $4,000,000,000? 
The gentlemen who are inveighing against this bill are at the 
same time, in effect, making war our only resort for the col- 
lection of this debt. 

Mr. CRISP. I am glad to have the gentleman’s additional 
reasons why the settlement should be approved. They are a 
contribution to my speech. 

Bert WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman; 

Mr. CRISP. 8 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I want to ask this question, to empha- 
size what the gentleman has already covered: Stated in another 
way, is it not a fact that this is other than a settlement of 50 
cents on the dollar; that, as a matter of fact, if this settlement 
is carried out and payments made up until the end of the period 
prescribed, the United States will recover every dollar which it 
advanced to France, including the full amount of the purchase 
price of the war supplies purchased by France, plus interest of 
about 214 per cent? 

Mr. CRISP. I have not figured the per cent, but the gentle- 
man’s statement is correct that if this settlement is approved 
and carried out by France the United States will recover every 
dalas of principal loaned France, and $3,500,000,000 in interest 

es. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How many millions of dollars 
will the United States Government lose by this settlement if we 
take the principal and the interest of the original loan and total 
it, and then, on the other hand, take the principal and interest 
under the settlement and total it? Will it not be over $4,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer the gentleman’s question by saying 
I do not believe the United States will lose a cent, because I do 
not believe the United States will ever get that back. I do not 
believe you will lose anything because I think it is gone. I 
think you are lucky to salvage whatever you can, but I am 
willing to accept the gentleman’s figures that the difference in 
the payment of this debt 100 cents on the dollar, with 4 and 5 
per cent interest added, will be equivalent to a reduction of the 
debt to the amount the gentleman suggests, $4,000,000,000, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Over $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I am for this proposition to accept the pay- 
ment of the debt in accordance with the refunding arrangement. 
I am for it for the reasons stated by the gentleman from 
Georgia, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], and the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], but it seems to me that 
because of the inquiry just propounded to the gentleman there 
must be some misapprehension. Mind you, I am in favor of 
the bill, but is it not a fact that if France to-day—and I am 
saying this in the interest of truth—would begin to pay 2% 
per cent interest on the amount of her debt and keep that up 
for 62 years she would pay no more money in interest into the 
Treasury of the United States than she will pay under this 
funding agreement, and then, after having paid 2% per cent 
interest for 62 years, the principal of the indebtedness, amount- 
ing to $4,025,000,000, would actually be given back to France, so 
that all we will get out of it would be 214 per cent for 62 years, 
and on that basis of calculation not one dollar of the principal 
would be paid to us. 

Mr. CRISP. Well, you can work out your figures as you 
please. I stated to the House that interest calculated at 434 
per cent and 3 per cent up to June 15, 1925, amounting to six 
hundred and eighty-five millions, has been included in the settle- 
ment as principal. Figuring this interest as new, principal rate 
of interest over 62 years was 1.66 per cent, if you knock out that 
interest as principal and count it as interest, then the average 
interest that the United States will receive under the debt over 
62 years is 2 per cent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, 
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Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman inform us as to about 
how much France has to pay to England annually? 

Mr. CRISP. No; but I can assure the gentleman that France 
owed Great Britain about $3,000,000,000, and that our settle- 
ment is more favorable to the United States than the British 
settlement is to Great Britain. Reduced to the present cash 
value, the American settlement will amount to about 48 or 49 
per cent, while the British settlement will amount to 39 per 


cent, 

Mr. PERKINS. In the interest of accuracy, then, if France 
is paying to the United States about $30,000,000 a year and 
paying about the same amount to England, that would make 
$60,000,000 a year; and if her national income is about $6,000,- 
000,000, then it is only 1 per cent rather than 11 per cent. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman will understand that these pay- 
ments start and go on up until she will be paying $127,000,000 a 
year. Besides that France owes internal debts of about $12,000,- 
000,000. The gentleman from Arkansas stated that is what 
she would have to pay on both her internal and external in- 
debtedness. I never understood the gentleman from Arkansas 
to say that his figures were based entirely on the external in- 
debtedness of France. I understood him to base his figures on 
both the external and internal indebtedness. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman concede that the argument 
that this bill proposes a better settlement with France than 
England obtained loses some of its force when you consider the 
fact that the relationship between England and France was 
quite different at the outbreak of the war than that which 
existed between the United States and France, that her treaty 
obligations bound her to mutual defense of the two countries, 
and then, too, when you consider the further fact that about 50 
per cent of the debt owing the. United States by France repre- 
sents an extension given subsequent to the war, whereas the 
greater part of the debt owing to England was a pre-war debt. 

Mr. CRISP. I have always criticized the postarmistice loan. 
I have made speeches here, in Georgia and elsewhere, saying that 
in my judgment that should not have been done. However, 
the loans were made, and I want to recover as much of them as 
I can. Of course, I recognize the point my colleague is bring- 
ing out, The relations and equities between Great Britain and 
France were closer than those between the United States and 
France. That is what I construe his question to be. 

Mr. COX. My question was simply this—although I was 
somewhat reluctant to propound it, but since the gentleman had 
invited interruptions—— 

Mr. CRISP. I have no objection to the gentleman's questions. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman further concede that the 
principle of cancellation is involved in this bill? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, “a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” if you want to figure it that way. I have repeatedly 
stated on this floor, and said everywhere, that if you reduce the 
payments provided for in this settlement extending over a period 
of 62 years to their present cash value, on a 4 per cent discount 
basis, it is, in effect, a cancellation of practically 50 cents on the 
dollar. On a 8 per cent discount the settlement nets the United 
States 80 per cent. Of course, a dollar due 62 years from now is 
not worth as much as a dollar in hand. 

Mr. ABERNETHY and Mr. ANDREW rose. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield first to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is one matter I am vitally in- 
terested in. I am almost persuaded to follow the gentleman, 
although I have always voted against these debt settlements—— 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend let me say to him that I have no 
desire for anybody else to follow me and I have no criticism of 
anyone else’s vote. I am voting according to my conscience for 
what I believe to be right, and I accord to others the same 
motive in casting their votes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand that, but I want to ask the 
gentleman a question if he does not mind. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not mind at all. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is the present situation of the 
French Government? They have so many changes over there 
I am wondering what will happen when this agreement is made. 
They had one set of officials in power, and now it seems from 
the press they have another set of officials, and I am just won- 
dering if they will ever be fixed so that if we pass this resolu- 
tion, in the gentleman’s judgment, it will be carried out by the 
French people? 

Mr. CRISP. I would say yes, I at least hope so, and, answer- 
ing the question further, the ministry of France has changed 
within the last few weeks, but they have now the same Chumber 
of Deputies that in Jnly ratified this proposed settlement by a 
vate of 300 for ratification to 292 against. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

When this matter was up in the House three years ago I dis- 
cussed it at great length. I have occupied the time of this 
House for at least six or seven hours in opposing all these war- 
debt settlements. I am still opposed to this settlement with 
France. I am more opposed to it now than I was three years 
ago. 

Three years ago when we settled with Italy—and I want to 
tell the committee what has happened—when we settled with 
Italy the National City Bank was trying to float a loan for 
Italy at 9434, a loan of $75,000,000, as I remember it, priced to 
yield 8 per cent. These bonds had been taken up by the 
National City Bank and allied banks at 9414, and they were 
trying to dispose of them at a higher rate. While these bonds 
were still in the possession of the National City Bank they 
had dropped to 89. We made such a bad showing on the floor of 
the House here as to the economic condition of Italy that the 
bonds kept dropping, but after we had made this settlement, so 
favorable to Italy, the National City Bank and the allied 
banks issued advertisements, page after page of information to 
investors in this country, showing how solvent Italy was and 
what a desirable investment her bonds were, and then the 
bonds immediately commenced to go up until the National City 
Bank and the allied banks were able to dispose of these Italian 
bonds at a tremendous profit. This was made possible because 
we sacrificed here the interest of the taxpayers of the United 
States in favor of the Italian Government, although we had 
gone all over the United States urging our nationals to lend this 
Government at 4½ per cent the money which we loaned to 
Italy, which loans were in part canceled in this way. 

We loaned Austria some money. We sold her flour and she 
gave us her bonds in payment for it, amounting to $25,000,000 
or $30,000,000. We have now postponed the payment of those 
bonds almost indefinitely, and we are now waiting. This 
action of ours will become effective just as soon as certain other 
creditors of Austria, in close economic relation to her and trad- 
ing with her to a greater extent than we are, postpone Austria’s 
obligations to them—three or four of them—and as soon as that 
happens, it is understood—and the statement was made before 
the committee—a loan is to be floated, largely in this country, 
at at least 8 per cent for Austria. So, again, in the Austrian 
case we sacrificed the interests of the taxpayers of this country 
in order to enable the National City Bank and its clients to loan 
their money to Austria at 8 per cent. 

Greece owes us money and we have finally postponed the 
amount that Greece owes us for the purpose—and we declare 
this to be the purpose—of enabling a loan to be floated, which 
will yield 7 or 8 per cent, by the New York banks and, perhaps, 
also by allied banks in England and in Belgium. So we are 
Sacrificing again the money of the taxpayers of this country in 
the interest of investors who want to buy the bonds of Greece. 
These claims of ours are all to be made a subsequent obliga- 
tion to these bond issues and we are in effect taking a second 
mortgage for our claims, 

Now, let me tell you what is happening in this settlement, 
as it has not been mentioned yet. After the war was over we 
sold to France certain surplus war materials. These materials 
consisted of foodstuffs, of trucks, of automobiles, all of which 
could be used by France in time of peace, and she promised to 
pay us for them $417,341,145.01. This was her settlement. 

Since we have made that settlement with her, interest has 
accrued on that indebtedness for postwar supplies, and the 
last information we had was that she had disposed of a large 
part of these supplies by selling them to her nationals. I do 
not know how much she realized. We were never able to find 
that out; but she bought these war supplies, adapted to the 
needs of France in time of peace, and there had accumulated 
up to the 15th day of this month on this debt for war supplies 
$6.324.940, making the total amount due us on account of these 
war supplies about $417,000,000. 

The statement has been made by representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield on that particular 
subject? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In just one moment I will yield. 

The statement has been made by representatives of the 
Treasury Department that this loan for war supplies, as well 
as the interest on it, was due August 1 last and France had 
established credits in New York banks to the entire amount 
of this loan. She was ready to pay on August 1 this 
$417,000,000. Now we have kindly—taking into consideration 
the Government of France and not our own citizens—we have 
included in this settlement with France that $417,000,000, and 
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we have given her 62 years in which to pay something which 
she was ready to pay on the Ist day of last August. These 
payments of $30,000,000 are to slowly rise, but it will be 10 
years if she pays at the rate she has agreed to pay before 
she pays us the $417,000,000 which she was ready to pay us 
on the ist day of last August, and we are settling with her 
for less than 50 cents on a dollar, not only the $417,000,000 
which she was ready to pay but for the entire indebtedness. 

Therefore the French settlement does not appeal to me as 
much as it did three years ago, when I occupied the floor of the 
House in denouncing it. 

If we are to follow the precedents established in all of these 
debt settlements, if we are to follow up that sort of policy of 
our financiers who control these settlements, it will mean that 
just as soon as this bill passes the House and the Senate—it 
means that in a few days after this goes through the National 
City Bank and allied banks will commence to float another 
loan. We understood three years ago that they were only await- 
ing this settlement, when they would float a loan of $200,000,000 
or perhaps $300,000,000. There will be full-page advertisements 
which will show that France is one of the richest countries in 
the world, and she is one of the richest countries in the world. 
[Applause.] It will show that her economic ability to pay has 
increased tremendously in the last few years, and it has in- 
creased tremendously in the last three years. 

The meager hearings that we have had in this case show that 
her economic ability has enormously increased. And yet we are 
going ahead with this settlement in the interest always of the 
financiers of New York and against the interest of the taxpayers 
of this country. When I am compelled to take the position I 
am taking I do not take a position for or against war; there is 
nothing of that kind involved in this settlement. I am on the 
side of the taxpayer and not on the side of the financier. 

May I call attention to the fact that France, rich as she is, 
powerful as she is, is arming now for future conflicts in Eu- 
rope. She maintains the largest standing army in Europe. 
Three years ago she had a standing army of 600,000 men, and 
it is bigger than that now. At the present time she is em- 
barking on a nayal program in order to secure for herself the 
absolute supremacy on and around the Mediterranean, avowedly, 
for that purpose against Italy, and Italy is arming against her. 
Talk about war and declaring that this is against future Fu- 
ropean wars! Russia, according to the statement made by the 
soviet officials, is maintaining a large standing army. 

They say that they would like to disarm, but that they can 
not. Russia maintains a large standing army, according to 
Russian officials; and I think they know what they are talking 
about, because France at the present time is financing a tre- 
mendous army in Poland, to be used against Russia when the 
time comes. There is a large standing army in Russia because 
Czechoslovakia, financed by France, and that is what they say 
in Russia, is maintaining a large standing army to invade Rus- 
sia when the time comes. Those of us who vote against this 
proposition are not voting in favor of another war. We are 
declaring ourselves against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken more time than I should, and 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by printing my minority views in connection with my address. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have been following the gentleman in 
opposition to these debts, but how are we going to get anything 
out of France if we do not take this? > 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. We could have got $417,000,000 
on the Ist of August, if it had not been for this. That is sure. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has the gentleman any remedy whereby 
we can get anything if we do not take this? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not know what we are going 
to get if we do take it, but I think we can get a better settlement 
than this. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Really, I am serious about this. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
himself additional time? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Tes. In the history of the world no 
two nations ever went to war over a debt and no two nations will 
ever go to war over a debt. Those gentlemen who propose to 
vote for this settlement upon the theory that they are averting 
war or that we will never be able to get anything out of France 
if we do not accept this, or that war is the only way of enforcing 
the payment of a national debt are only deceiving themselves. 
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Nations go to war always over questions of national honor 
national independence or vital interests. I presume every na- 
tion engaged in the World War will claim her vital interests 
were involved. No nation ever made that claim over a debt—it 
is not of vital interest to us—we can exist as a nation without 
the payment of this debt. No nation in the histery of the world 
ever repudiated a debt except Russia, and when her present com- 
munistic form of government is overthrown, and it will be some 
day, the capitalistic government that will succeed in Russia will 
pay the debt Russia owes us. 

There are other methods of enforcing the payment of this debt 
more effectively than war could be. There is the economic 
blackade. It can be called into being by legislative action, but 
there is a more powerful influence than by legislative action; 
it can be called into existence by the force of public opinion. 

France needs the things we produce here. She needs the 
things we produce in our mines, in our factories, and on our 
farms; she must have them. We need the things she produces, 
but we can get along without them. 

If you defeat this bill France will then owe us over $4,000,- 
000,000 about which there can be no question. This debt is 
being reduced at our initiative. We have raised the proposition 
“capacity to pay.” The obligations of nations to each other 
have never been settled before in the history of the world upon 
the theory of “capacity to pay.” It is a most dangerous prece- 
dent to establish. The force of public opinion in this country 
can compel France to pay as it would have compelled all these 
other perfectly solvent nations to pay. 

We could sever diplomatic relations with France. That does 
not involve war; it involves trade, and no two great commercial 
nations can successfully trade with each other if diplomatic 
relations are severed. 

France would pay her obligations, all these nations would 
pay their obligations if it were not for the fact that we have 
generously consented to remit 50 per cent of them, and in some 
cases more than that, upon the proposition now first advanced 
in the history of the world“ capacity to pay.” 

Under permission to extend my remarks, I print here my 
minority views. 

The minority views are as follows: 

Mrnorrry Virws or Hon. Henry T. RAINEY 

Nothing has happened to change the opinion I expressed in my minority 
views, which were submitted with the committee report in this matter 
on the 29th day of May, 1926, except that the brief hearings held In this 
matter on December 10, 1929, show that the economic condition of 
France is Immeasurably better now than it was on May 29, 1926. 
Therefore her“ capacity to pay“ is much better now than it was then. 

My views of the matter have not changed in the last three and one- 
half years. I therefore resubmit the views I presented at that time. 

(The minority views referred to are as follows:) 

MINORITY VIEWS OF HON, HENRY r. RAINEY 


I quote with approval a statement made by Secretary Mellon on page 
4 of the hearings, “ Public officials, whether in the legislative or 
executive branch of the Government, are essentially trustees * + +, 
They are not free to give away the property of the beneficiaries of the 
trust.“ I am therefore unable to give my support to the settlement 
which has been concluded with France. 

For some reason which is not apparent in the hearings, this settle- 
ment is being railroaded through Congress. There have been no hear- 
ings except the very brief statement of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, He read bis statement from a carefully prepared manu- 
script to the committee. It occupies less than five printed pages. In 
addition to this, the cross-examination of Mr. Mellon brought out some 
important facts not mentioned in his statement. There is also in the 
hearings a very brief corroboration of Mr. Mellon's statement by Mr. 
F. G. Blair, of the war loan staff of the Treasury Department, which 
added nothing of value to the statement made by Secretary Mellon. 
Hon. Theodore F. Burton, a member of the World War Debt Commis- 
sion, and Hon, CHARLES R. Crisp, another member of the World War 
Debt Commission, submitted brief statements of not over two pages each. 
These brief hearings were not even printed and available until to-day, 


CAPACITY TO PAY 


In none of these statements can there be found the slightest evidence 
as to the capacity of France to pay, although Secretary Mellon advises 
us on page 5 of his testimony that, “ The settlement with France is 
but another application of the principle of capacity to pay.” I chal- 
lenge any member of the Committee on Ways and Means to call atten- 
tion to any evidence the committee had before it as to the economic 
condition of France or the capacity of France to pay. On the con- 
trary, Secretary Mellon correctly advises us on page 6 that “ France 
is the last of our large debtors. Her future is bright. She has been 


and is one of the great nations of the world. Her people are able, 
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hard working, and frugal.” The evidence shows (p. 13) that if the 
commitments under the reparations commission are carried out in the 
future, France will receive $250,000,000 annually. In 37 years, under 
the Dawes plan, France will receive over $6,000,000, (Id. p. 14.) 

In 62 years France will pay us in principal and interest about as 
much as she will receive in 37 years under the Dawes plan. In addi- 
tion to the amount France will receive in the way of reparations in 62 
years, she receives in territory Alsace-Lorraine and the great Cameroon 
district in South Africa which is adjacent to the French Congo. With 
the above evidence before us we are asked to scale the indebtedness of 
France to us by 50 per cent. If the French Government should pay us 
according to the settlement we obtained with the British, she would 
ultimately pay us nearly $10,000,000,000. The sacrifice we made in the 
settlement with Great Britain was great indeed, but if we could accept 
that as the character of a settlement that ought to be made with France, 
we would get $3,200,000,000, in 62 years, more than we will get if this 
settlement goes through. 


WE ARE ASKED TO RATIFY IN ADVANCE OF RATIFICATION BY FRANCE 


We have now concluded debt settlements with 13 nations. Every 
settlement we have made so far, except the Belgian settlement, has been 
ratified by the other nations before the Congress of the United States 
ratified the settlements. We made an exception in the case of Belgium, 
Belgium bore the brunt of the war. She held back the invader until 
the other nations were able to get their armies in the feld. We there- 
fore ratified the Belgian settlement without waiting for her ratification. 
If we should ratify this settlement with France and France should re- 
fuse to ratify it, the incident would be most humiliating. We are told, 
however, that the object is to force this settlement through Congress 
on Tuesday of next week, and then have hearings in the Senate as to 
the capacity of France to pay. If we agree with Secretary Mellon in 
his statement that public officials are essentially trustees and are not 
free to give away the property of the beneficiaries of the trust, and I 
think we can all agree upon that proposition, then I can not see how a 
Member of Congress under his oath can vote to give away the enormous 
amount of money we are asked to give away in this settlement. 


GENRKOUS TO FRENCH FARMERS 


Our farmers have so far been refused any relief, but this adminis- 
tration and its advisers and its representatives on this floor can be 
generous indeed to the farmers of France. So far this Congress has re- 
fused to permit the farmers of the United States to charge against 
themselves an equalization fee and pay their own losses in order to 
establish equality for agriculture with other industries, but they do not 
hesitate to railroad through a proposition which will give to France 
over $3,000,000,000. There is not the slightest evidence as to the taxes 
France is paying, or can pay, in this record except the statement of 
Secretary Mellon to the effect that during the war and after the war 
French taxation conld not be heavy (p. 5). We, however, are advised 
in the hearings that there are 646,000 men at the present time in the 
French Armies (p. 9). I have not seen the report which will be signed 
by the chairman of this committee and which we were advised in com- 
mittce this morning was voluminous. I do not know who prepared it. 
No one will be permitted to see it until to-day's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
makes its appearance to-morrow morning (Sunday morning). After this 
report makes its appearance one legislative day will intervene between 
that date and the time when it is proposed to take this settlement up 
and force it through Congress. If the report is “ voluminous,” it will 
contain matter and statements which do not appear in the evidence. 


A LOAN TO FRANCE 


It has been reported in the newspapers that as soon as this settle- 
ment is ratified by France a loan of $300,000,000 will be placed by the 
Morgan banks and allied banks in the United States. This loan will 
probably run 20 years and will probably draw interest at the rate of 
744 per cent. More interest will be paid on this loan in the next 10 
years than France will pay to the United States during that period of 
time on the $4.025,000,000 she owes us. It has seemed to me always 
that these debt settlements are being made and these tremendous sacri- 
fices of the money which belongs to the taxpayers of the United States 
are being consummated in order that the clients of the New York banks 
may have opportunities to invest thelr money in foreign securities, 
which will yield 2 per cent more than any similar investment they could 
make in the United States. 

The Italian loan has become a scandal. We rushed through the 
Italian debt settlement, and immediately the Morgan bank and its 
allied banks placed $100,000,000 worth of Italian bonds in this country 
at 9414. The record shows that the banks took the loan at 90. The 
banks therefore made $4,500,000 in commissions in a remarkably short 
space of time. The bonds were “supported” until recently, and 
always apparently sold on the New York stock market at 94%, until 
finally it became evident that the entire issue was placed, and the 
Morgan bank and the allied banks quit “supporting” the bonds. They 
then dropped almost immediately to 8944. The Italian loan was a 
“gold brick handed by the Morgan bank and its allied banks to those 
people in the United States who could be induced by them to believe 
that the loan was safe. The purchasers of these bonds have now, 
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according to the present market values, lost $5,000,000. This is high 
finance, aided by this administration. This is “big business,” and 
we are now asked to railroad through this settlement in order that the 
bankers of New York may again reap enormous commissions in nego- 
tiating another forelgn loan in the United States. As soon as this 
settlement goes through an item will appear in all the newspapers 
giving details of the ability of France to pay and giving reasons why 
the new French loan is an excellent and a safe investment, but these 
reasons and these facts will be held back until we have sacrificed in 
this settlement more than $3,000,000,000 of the money of which, accord- 
ing to Secretary Mellon, we are trustees. 


THE ELECTIONS ARE APPROACHING 


The record this Congress has made so far in the interest of “ big 
business ought to be sufficient. The elections are approaching, and it 
would seem to me to be advisable for those of us who reallze that we 
are essentially trustees, and that we are not “free to give away the 
property of the beneficiaries of the trust” to consider this matter well 
before we vote in favor of this enormous debt cancellation. Most of 
the money we are giving away in this settlement has not yet been 
collected in taxes from the people of the United States. We haye bor- 
rowed the money we are now asked to give away, and we are paying 
4% per cent interest on it. We, therefore, still expect to collect in 
taxes from the people of the United States the amount of money we are 
now sacrificing. If the commissions received by the New York bankers 
on the French loan which will soon be advertised are computed as they 
were in the case of the Italian loan, the New York bankers will receive 
in commissions within the next few weeks $13,500,000. This adminis- 
tration bas been subservient indeed to the Wall Street interests, Per- 
haps Members of Congress who vote for this settlement can defend this 
situation in their campaigns which are just opening. I would not 
know how to do it, however. I propose to carry out my obligations as a 
trustee of money which belongs to the people of the United States. I 
shall vote against this settlement, 

Dated May 29, 1926. Henry T. RAINEY. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, in opposing the cancellation of 
practically all of these foreign war debts, and I believe con- 
scientiously it should be opposed, I am thinking of the citizen- 
ship of our Nation to-morrow and subsequently. I am thinking 
of whether or not as an individual it would be good financial 
policy for me to accept a 50 per cent payment from a debtor who 
was able to pay more. I am thinking whether or not as an 
attorney I would advise my client to accept 47 per cent, approxi- 
mately, from a debtor who is able to pay more. It occurs to me 
that as the representatives of the taxpayers of America and of 
the American people in general, we should exercise here the 
same business principles that we would in our own financial 
affairs. It occurs to me that the impelling voice that we as 
representatives of the American people should hear is that of 
the great citizenship and the voters of our Nation rather than 
the voice of the financial dictators of our Nation. It seems to 
me that those on my left who have from time to time so 
zealously defended a ruthless policy of large financial enter- 
prises in our country at the expense of the body politic of our 
Nation, should realize that they are casting their vote not for 
to-day but for to-morrow. When I think of the wealth which 
is in our Nation to-day, I look upon it with great pride. 

When I think of the great wage standard which is now in 
our Nation, that gives me pleasure. When I realize that the 
per capita wealth of our great Nation is greater than that of 
any other great nation, I am proud, Therefore we should more 
zealously guard the financial resources of our country to-day 
than we have ever done in the past. By the cancellation of 
foreign war debts, by the sectional provisions in tariff bills, by 
the special interests of our country dominating the legislation 
of our Nation, you are going to find a few years from now a 
Nation which has been depleted, one whose great resources 
have been drawn upon and sent to foreign lands, one which 
may stand without friends among the foreign nations. You 
may find the wage standard continuing to go down in our 
Nation; you may find unemployment increasing by thus causing 
the taxpayers of our Nation to bear the burdens of the loans 
of a few private banking institutions. I look with considerable 
alarm upon the policy of the administration in power to sap 
from the individuals of our Nation. through the American tax- 
ing system, moneys in order to make safe loans of a few 
bankers of our country. If France is unable to pay, why has 
it not been shown? If France is unwilling to pay, why should 
we cancel the debt? Santa Claus! America has played Santa 
Claus to European nations about as long as she safely can. 
When you draft on the resources of our country and send them 
across the waters you are enriching them, you are building what 
will ue that sd an unfriendly feeling on their part against 
our Nation, 
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The way the present administration has squandered Amer- 
ican money reminds me of a rich offspring of a wealthy father 
dissipating his great inheritance. We have inherited the na- 
tional wealth of America, and I believe we should safeguard 
it for Americans rather than dissipate it for the interest of 
foreigners and foreign nations, I believe America is charitable. 
I believe we should give to our neighbors. I believe as a 
Nation we should go as far as conscience can permit, but when 
it comes to canceling debts due to the American people at the 
expense of the taxpayers of America to make safe loans on the 
part of a few individuals or banks in America, my friends, I 
fail to go with you. With me, America and Americans come 
first. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman *om Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means several years ago when we appointed 
the Foreign Debt Funding Board to represent the United States 
in these settlements. I de not speak very often on the floor, 
but do so now to offer a suggestion which I have not heard 
presented here this afternoon. 

Of course, we are confronted with a proposition whether we 
shall accept the result and the findings of this commission or 
not. If you reject them, after a delay of 10 years, what are you 
going to get? Is it $2,000,000,000 which you are ready to throw 
away? The settlement will pay the whole French debt of over 
$4,000,000,000 and interest in time, according to the offer. What 
do we get if we reject their offer? 

I have heard some of my friends on my right and some on 
the left discuss that point. Let me suggest to you that when it 
became necessary to select a commissioner who should represent 
the Democratic side of the House—and that was in the original 
amendment which I offered in committee when we passed the 
funding board resolution—I believe without exception you gen- 
tlemen on the Democratic side supported unanimously the 
unusually gifted man who has spoken here on the floor this 
afternoon, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. [Applause.] 
No man can question his sincerity. I do not believe anyone will 
question his ability. I ask you now, if there is any question in 
your mind, what gentleman on this side will rise and say he 
could succeed in making a better agreement with France than 
did Mr. Crisp and Mr. Burton, acting on the part of the House? 

Mr. HOWARD. Better for France, or for this country? 

Mr. FREAR. Better for this country. Does the gentleman 
think he could have done it? 

Mr, HOWARD. Of course. 

Mr. FREAR. I am glad to know there is a Representative 
on the floor of the House who thinks he could have done better 
than my distinguished friend, the very able Democrat, as he is, 
Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield to the gentleman. He can ex- 
plain in his own time. I am willing to have the gentleman 
place himself on a pedestal and demonstrate that he could do 
more than my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Cnisp.] 

In the great labor and responsibility of effecting these debt 
settlements Mr. Crisp has represented the House as well and per- 
haps better than any of us could have done. He comes to the 
House now and tells us that this is the best agreement the 
American commission could get from France after 10 years’ 
effort. What are you going to do with the agreement contained 
in the bill? Are you going to throw away over $2,000,000,000? 
Or are you going to fight France to try and force a larger pay- 
ment? How else can you get it? After 10 years we are brought 
face to face with that situation. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines] speaks of 
deceit in the proposal before us. 

There has been no deceit. Every man knows we can not 
force France to pay what she does not possess. We loaned the 
money to these European countries after we entered the war. 
Italy could only pay 26 per cent of the face of her loan if 
discounted to its cash value. We accepted the offer. France 
agrees to pay nearly 50 per cent of her loan discounted at its 
cash value. That is over $2,000,000. What will be done if 
after 10 years we now reject the agreement made by our own 
agents? 

ove are getting the best settlement we can, in the judgment 
of our commissioners, Who can get a better offer? If we could 
get more I would insist upon standing out for it, but no one 
has suggested how or where you can get more. To refuse this 
settlement is to get nothing now and open the door for cancella- 
tion of this and all other European debts to our Government. 

Let me suggest something more that I do not believe has 
been presented here today, because if I were sure we could get 
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82, 000.000, 000 in cash or 586,000, 000,000, its equivalent, eyentu- 
ally, which we are hoping to get, we would be one of the most 
fortunate nations in the world. 

I talked with André Tardieu at his home in 1928, and if there 
is any man who is a very strong man and well represents 
France it is Tardieu. We did not discuss this question, but I 
say to you that as Prime Minister he is the strong man of 
France to-day, and I do not believe you would ever get such a 
settlement as this from him if he had any voice in it. Within 
60 days after that visit to Tardieu I talked in Moscow with 
another man, Chicherin, of Russia. The reason I speak of 
that is because it has an intimate relation with what we have 
before us here to-day. With Senators Ladd and Kine we asked 
Chicherin about reducing the forces of Russia. Why Russia 
maintained an army of 650,000 men. He said, We can not do 
it because France has 750,000 men under arms; Poland has 
270,000 men under arms, who are financed by France; and 
Czechoslovakia has 150,000 men under arms, and France is be- 
hind them.” That was substantially his answer. There you 
have over a million men that France was helping to support. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREW. Is that the case to-day? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know whether that is the case to-day, 
but that was so in 1923. However, I understand that France 
now has 600,000 men under arms, according to statistics, and 
that Czechoslovakia and Poland have their large armies, and his 
statement was that France is behind them. That expense will 
take a large part of the German reparations that France will 
receive, : 

Many of you may have noted a press statement within the 
past fortnight that French statesmen are going to London next 
month to attend the reduction of armament conference, insist- 
ing that France shall stand above Japan in her naval parity; 
that is, she insists she has the right to build armed vessels so 
that there will be three times the force that Italy maintains 
and just under the American and British parity. It is going to 
cost a good many millions of dollars—yes; many hundreds of 
millions of dollars—if she maintains that position next month 
and builds a great navy. More serious, it invites another war 
with her neighbors. That is more important than any other 
question. What will our debt settlement then be worth? 

The Kellogg peace treaty and this challenge of naval parity is 
more important than any question. If France is going to irsist 
upon that demand, how are you going to get your $2,000,000,000? 
I believe we ought to support this bill and get what we can, but 
I believe it is just as well at this time to register our protest 
against a nation that comes here asking for a 50-cents-on-the- 
dollar settlement and at the same time supports the greatest 
army in all Europe and proposes to build and maintain a navy 
equal to our own. I think she ought to know that motives on 
her part are watched in this country by Congress if it consents 
to pass this bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. You can make it well known to 
that nation by voting against this resolution and defeating it. 

Mr. FREAR. And lose our $4,000,000,000 debt, or whatever 
we can get? There is the difficulty of the situation. To reject 
her offer does not help the situation either in getting our money 
or in preventing great military and naval expenditures by France. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr, ANDREW. Is it not true—and I think it is—that France 
is practically the only large country in the world to-day that 
is spending less on her army and navy than she spent before the 
World War? 

Mr, FREAR. I do not know exactly what she is spending, 
but I understand she has a larger army to-day than she had 
before the war and larger than any other European country. 

Mr. ANDREW. And spending less than one-third of what she 
formerly spent on her army. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know her comparative expenditures 
for her army, but that does not mean anything, because France 
canceled 80 per cent of her debt to her own people by stabiliz- 
ing the franc. I do not know what she pays her soldiers; only 
the size of her army. Also, we can not make any comparison 
with our own small military forces, because we pay our soldiers 
better than France pays her soldiers. However, I do say this: 
That we are up against that military and naval proposition, 
urged by French officials, and France ought to know that when 
we pass this bill—as we will undoubtedly pass it to-day, for we 
passed it in 1926 and we are going to pass it again to-day. But 
they ought to know over there that we realize they have a great 
army and that next month they are going to London to insist 
on a great navy. They have no right to come to ask us to 
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cancel 50 per cent of their debt when starting on this warlike 


program. [Applause] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I have no time in five min- 
utes, of course, to discuss this matter any more than to touch 
the hem of the garment of the principle of it. I was charmed 
and delighted to find the usually contrary gentleman from Wis- 
consin IMr. Frear] in perfect agreement with me. [Laughter 
and applause.] He comes in here and speaks against himself, 
as I have understood him through the years, and he picks out— 
oh, he is very cunning—he picks out the one beautiful thing in 
all this subject, and that is the personality of the magnificent 
gentleman from Georgia, CHARLEY Crisp, That character is so 
beautiful that it was not even marred by what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin said about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, just a thought with reference to what we are 
doing here now. What are we going to do? We are going to put 
over evidently the program of the mightiest man in all the 
world, our Mussolini—oh, far more powerful than Benito over 
the sea—who has been behind this program from its inception, 
and his able lieutenant, Mr. Mills. Are they evil men? Oh, no. 
I do not charge anything of the kind, but they speak for their 
own. Let us grant that Andrew Mellon and Ogden Mills—I de 
grant it—are absolutely honest men, 

I just want to use their two names for this moment and plead 
with my fellows, particularly with my fellows who at times 
have been known as progressives, to be just as loyal in behalf of 
those whom they represent as Andrew Mellon is loyal, and as 
Ogden Mills is always loyal in representing those whom he does 
represent, and then if they wish they will discover something. 
They will discover that it is the influence of the international 
bankers generally behind this measure, and if they can get this 
debt canceled—and the brilliant Crisp only a moment ago told 
us there was an element of cancellation in it—is it not reason- 
able to believe that the bonds of France which the international 
bankers own, and the bonds of the municipalities of France, 
with all the debt due to the United States wiped out, as it will 
be, is it not reasonable to believe their interests will be just a 
little bit safer, and the day of the coming of their money will 
be just a little nearer? That is all there is to it. 


We ought to be able to vote intelligently. I am going to be 


able to vote with every degree of intelligence since one who 
knows more about this than any other man with whom I have 
ever talked, and that is CHARLEY Crisp, tells me that there 
is a splendid element of cancellation in the whole program. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozirr]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, when the former bill for 
refunding the French war debt was pending, I spoke and yoted 
against the measure. Now the bill is before us in a little differ- 
ent form, but its objectionable features have not been removed. 
I can not bring myself to support the bill. I do not believe its 
enactment will conserve the welfare and promote the interests 
of the American people, ne 

I voted against all of the bills to settle the European war 
debts to the United States because they undeniably canceled 
practically one-half of these obligations, When these loans 
were made these nations gave the American Government and 
people an unequivocal assurance and promise that the loans 
would be repaid, dollar for dollar. On the strength of these 
promises the American people bought Liberty bonds, and in that 
manner supplied the United States Government with funds with 
which to make these loans. 

These loans were not only to be paid 100 cents on the dollar, 
but the nations agreed to pay 5 per cent interest thereon. Our 
Government sold billions of dollars of bonds to get the money 
with which to make these loans. These bonds bore interest at 
the rate of approximately 444 per cent. They were the direct 
obligations of the United States Government and must be paid 
by our Government with interest. It was understood at the 
time that our Government would pay these Liberty bonds with 
money paid by the European nations in settlement of these war 
loans. 

in other words, Uncle Sam borrowed $10,000,000,000 from the 
American people and loaned it to our European allies, the Euro- 
pean nations agreeing to repay the loans and with these funds 
our Government expected to pay off the Liberty bonds. If these 
debtor nations had kept their promises and paid us what they 
owed us, then the American Government and people would have 
lost nothing, as we would haye paid off our Liberty bonds with 
the money Europe paid us in discharge of these war loans. 

But after the war was over and after our European allies had 
divided the spoils of war they became indifferent to their obli- 
gations to us, and they began to quibble and equivocate and 
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plead poverty and inability to pay. There was a concerted plan 
by our former allies to repudiate their financial obligations to 
the United States. They disseminated propaganda at home and 
abroad in favor of canceling these war debts. And, strange as 
it may seem, many eminent financiers in the United States 
favored this cancellation. 

They at first proposed an out-and-out cancellation of all war 
debts. When they found that the American people would not 
stand for cancellation they began a systematic campaign to 
secure part cancellation now, with the purpose of ultimately 
securing a full cancellation of these just obligations; that is to 
say, they started out to get a large part of the war debts can- 
25 now, intending to ask for the cancellation of the balance 

ter on. 

They have succeeded in canceling half of the war debts, and 
from now on there will be a systematic campaign waged to 
waive payment of the remainder of the debts. Of course, full 
cancellation will not be urged now, because that would be too 
raw, but in a few years the propaganda for full cancellation of 
the war debts will be abroad in the land. It is a matter of 
general knowledge that many international bankers are out- 
spoken in saying that these debts will never be paid and that 
sooner or later we will be compelled to waive payment on these 
obligations, 

We are paying 444 per cent interest on the money the United 
States Government borrowed to lend these European nations. 
The Liberty bonds issued by Uncle Sam are being paid and will 
all be paid 100 cents on the dollar. The people who hold these 
Liberty bonds will not be expected to cancel half of what is due 
on them. Uncle Sam will have to pay principal and interest. 
In order to get the money to pay these Liberty bonds the United 
States Government must collect it in the form of taxes from 
the American people. So when we cancel one-half of what 
these nations owe us, we are, in effect, doubling the burden of 
taxation on the American people. 

Whatever portion of these war debts we remit must be paid 
by the people of the United States. In relieving the foreign 
peoples of a large part of their obligations to us we are auto- 
matically adding to the burdens and obligations of the Ameri- 
can people. These so-called debt funding bills are fine for the 
people of Burope but tough on the American taxpayer. We can 
not lighten the burden on the European nations without in- 
creasing tremendously the burdens of our own people. 

I was born and reared in the country, and in the country 
schools I studied Ray’s Third Part Arithmetic, from which I 
learned the rule or formula for ascertaining the present worth 
of an obligation due at a future date. If we apply this rule to 
the proposed settlement, we will find that France is only offer- 
ing to pay us 47 per cent of what she owes us, assuming, of 
course, that. France will pay what she now proposes to pay. 
This bill proposes that we cancel 53 per cent of what France 
owes us and take her word that she will pay us the remaining 
47 per cent in installments scattered over a period of more than 
60 years. 

France owes the United States Government $4,025,000,000. 
That is her actual and honest debt to us. If this settlement is 
approved, she offers certain obligations in settlement of this 
debt. The present worth of these obligations is $1,996,509,000, 
That is, assuming that these new obligations of France will be 
paid, their present value is less than one-half of her debt to the 
United States. To be specific, this pending bill absolutely can- 
cels more than $2,000,000,000 of the war debt of France to the 
United States. By this legislation we are relieving the French 
people of debts amounting to over $2,000,000,000 and by the 
same act saddling an additional debt of $2,000,000,000 on the 
American people. No one can deny or disprove this proposition. 
Is this right? Is it just to the American people? I think not. 

Suppose this proposed settlement, or, rather, new arrange- 
ment, is consummated and France issues and delivers to the 
United States new bonds, as provided in this bill, payable in 
installments extending over a period of 60 years. What are 
those bonds worth? Well, if France does not keep this last 
promise better than she did the former one, these new promises 
to pay will not be worth very much. But assuming that France 
will keep this last promise and pay these new obligations, what 
would be their present value? What would they be worth on 
the market? What would be their present worth or present 
value, considering the fact that they are payable in installments 
some of which will not mature until 1987? Why, it is conceded 
that the present worth of these new obligations is only 47 per 
cent of what France owes us. 

France owes the American people more than $4,000,000,000, 
yet she is proposing to settle with us by giving us new obliga- 
tions that have now a value or present worth of less than 
$2,000,000,000. By this bill we are lopping off and canceling 
more than $2,000,000,000 that the French people owe the United 
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States. It is not strange, therefore, that I am opposing this 
measure. I will not vote to remit to the French people $2,000,- 
000,000 of what she owes us and thereby saddle that $2,000,- 
000,000 on the people of the United States and by taxation 
make them pay this additional and tremendously burdensome 
amount, 

The cancellation of one-half of the debt France owes the 
United States will materially increase the burden of taxation 
that must be borne by the farmers of America. Agriculture 
has been bled white as a result of high taxes and discrimina- 
tory legislation in fayor of the industrial classes. The tax 
load of the American farmer is now already unbearable, and 
by remitting half of France’s debt to the United States, you 
are doubling the tax burden of the agricultural and other 
classes. Until agriculture is given a square deal and placed 
on an economic equality with industry and other vocational 
groups, the administration and Congress should do nothing 
that will increase the tax load of the masses. 

Suppose this settlement goes through and we get these new 
promises of France in the form of bonds, If Mr. Mellon or 
President Hoover should desire to cash them in—that is, sell 
them and get the cash—and should offer them for sale on the 
New York Stock Exchange, what would they sell for? Why, 
if there should be a market for them, they would not bring 
over 47 per cent of what France owes us. On that basis we 
would get less than $2,000,000,000, or only about one-half of 
the French war debt to the United States. Of course, I realize 
they could not be sold now at any worth-while price, and if 
there is ever a market for them they could not be sold in a 
block but would have to be fed into the market in small quanti- 
ties from time to time. However, the probabilities are that 
there will never be any market for these new French securities, 
because the financial interests realize that in a few years a new 
campaign will be in full swing to cancel these obligations and 
the investing public will let Uncle Sam keep these French 
notes or I O U’s and hold the bag; so if France should here- 
after repudiate these bonds and refuse to pay them, or if 
further cancellations are made, the loss would fall on the United 
States Government and not on private investors. 

Now, much has been said about the inability or incapacity of 
the French people to pay what they owe us. For several years 
I have made a very close study of the war debts problem and 
the capacity òf the European nations to pay their obligations. 
From a review and survey of the financial resources of France, 
present and potential, I am convinced that it is not so much a 
question as to their incapacity as it is a question of their un- 
willingness to pay. They have greater capacity than inclina- 
tion or willingness to pay. The French are shifty people finan- 
cially. When their creditor knocks at their door and asks for 
a settlement, take it from me, the nimble Frenchmen will have 
no trouble finding plenty of reasons for not paying their inter- 
national obligations. They had a big stock of promises when 
they were borrowing this money from us, and now that pay day 
has arrived, they are intensely eloquent in pleading their pov- 
erty. The individual Frenchman and the French people in their 
private affairs are prompt in meeting their obligations and are 
as scrupulously honest as the individuals of any other nation, 
but in scaling down her debts France has certainly led the 
United States a merry chase and broke the world’s record in 
high financing. 

Lest I forget, I will now call your attention to the enormous 
cancellations we have made in these so-called refunding of the 
European war debts to the United States. During the World 
War, our Government made loans to 14 European nations in- 
cluding Russia. Thirteen of these nations have agreed on a 
refunding of their obligations. These 18 nations owed the 
United States $11,522,354,000. 

In these so-called settlements we have taken new obligations 
the present worth or present value of which is $6,862,285,000, 
which spells a reduction of $4,660,069,000. We have practically 
canceled one-half of the European war debt, or, to be exact, 43 
per cent. 

I have the satisfaction of knowing that I did not vote for any 
of these so-called settlements. Taken as a whole, these war- 
debt settlements ravished the United States Treasury to the 
extent of nearly $5,000,000,000. 

Now, another word with reference to the ability of the French 
people to pay their war debts. The French are a very thrifty 
people. The average Frenchman has as much if not more 
wealth than the average man belonging to the other nationali- 
ties. The French peasants are a wealthy class. For several 
hundred years the French peasant and ordinary Frenchman has 
hoarded his wealth. Many of them do not use banks or trust 
companies, but keep their gold and notes in their homes and 
hid in stockings, trunks, or buried. The French people have mil- 
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lions of dollars of gold and treasure hid away. Look how rap- 
idly France has been rehabilitated within the last two or three 
years. It is one of the most prosperous nations in Europe, They 
have almost unlimited actual and potential resources. They 
have a wonderfully efficient and profitable industrial system; 
great agricultural wealth; an enormous supply of cheap hydro- 
electric power; wonderful systems of railway; a very satisfac- 
tory and profitable foreign trade; a sound banking system; 
ample capital for all industrial, commercial, and other needs; 
seer vineyards, which are a source of great income and 
wea 

Her colonial possessions are second only to those of England. 
The French colonies have an area of over 5,000,000 square miles, 
and many of them are enormously rich in timber, mineral, and 
other valuable natural resources. As a result of the treaty of 
Versailles, France acquired from Germany, Alsace-Lorraine, 
two Provinces with an area of 5,695 square miles, exceedingly 
rich in mineral resources. According to Alfred M. Brooks, of 
the United States Geological Survey, within 150 miles of the 
Lorraine iron district, are six coal fields which have a total 
known reserve of 86,000,000,000 tons of coal, 40 per cent of 
which is suitable for coking purposes. And under present 
metallurgie practices, there is in that district fourteen times as 
much coking coal as will be required to smelt the entire iron 
reserve in the Lorraine field, | 

The iron resources of France are in excess of 5,000,000,000 
metrie tons, as against Germany’s 1,270,000,000 tons and Eng- 
land’s 1,300,000,000 tons. In 1924 the Province of Lorraine 
produced over 27,000,000 tons of iron ore and over 5,000,000 
tons of coal. The iron ore reserves of Lorraine are estimated 
as exceeding 2,000,000,000 tons. Alsace is rich in potash de- 
posits which were discovered in 1904. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles the German potash field and monopoly was transferred 
to France. In 1906 the output of potash in Alsace-Lorraine 
was 2,318,000 metric tons. These beds acquired by France 
from Germany as spoils of war are estimated to contain 
1,800,000,000 tons of crude salts or about 300,000,000 tons of 
pure potash, and at the present rate of production will last 
700 years. 

Under the treaty to which I have referred, which ended the 
World War, the Saar Valley was awarded to France for 15 
years, with the exclusive right of exploiting the coal mines of 
that rich valley for 15 years. In the Saar Valley is one of the 
richest coal deposits in the world. The pre-war production was 
12,000,000 tons a year. The output in 1927 was 13,600,000 
metrie tons. These figures are exclusive of the Frankenholz 
mine that produces 1,000 tons daily. It is estimated that the 
Saar Valley will yield not less than 12,000,000,000 tons of coal, 
while Bulletin No. 703, issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, fixes the coal deposits of the Saar Basin at 16,500,- 
000,000—a quantity of almost inconceivable value and incon- 
ceivable volume. I might add that in 1927 under French 
operation the Saar Valley produced 1,780,000 tons of pig iron 
and 1,900,000 tons of steel. 

But France has enormous coal and iron deposits in addition to 
those in Alsace-Lorraine and in the Saar Valley. The com- 
bined French coal fields at the present time have deposits in 
excess of 20,000,000,000 tons, and the iron-ore deposits of France 
exceed 5,000,000,000 tons, as previously stated. The pre-war 
price per ton for coal was $4 in France, $3.20 in the Saar field, 
and $3 in the Westphalian field. It is not difficult to compute 
the tremendous value of the mineral wealth of France, a large 
part of which came as a result of the World War. 

The coal in the Saar Valley is very similar to that in the Con- 
nellsville, Pa., district, and on the basis of a royalty of 15 cents 
per ton for unmined coal, the coal deposits of the Saar Basin 
are reasonably worth $1,800,000,000, which is about the amount 
France offers to pay the United States in settlement of her war 
debt to us. On the same royalty basis the 20,000,000,000 tons 
of coal deposits owned by France are worth $3,000,000,000, 

Time will not permit me to further enumerate the national 
wealth of the French Republic. There are but three great de- 
veloped iron fields in the world, one in the United States, one in 
England, and the third in the Lorraine district, largely in 
French territory but extending a little ways into Belgium and 
Luxemburg. So France, in fact, owns or controls one of the 
three great iron fields in the world, which insures her immense 
industrial wealth and a world-wide commerce, France owns 
48 per cent of the iron resources of Europe, as compared with 7 
per cent owned by Germany. France is far from being an 
impoverished nation. 

But, notwithstanding the plea of poverty, France manages to 
find plenty of money to maintain a great military and naval 
establishment. She is spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year on her navy and standing army. She is maintaining 
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the largest standing army in the world. The following table 
will show the expenditures (in francs) made by France in the 
last eight years on her army and navy: 

Army 
4, 236, 599, 626 — 
2428 284, 959 
3, 939, 000, 000 


1920———7r—ßL' — —-— 


1. 423, 100, 
1. 915, 432. 377 
2, 552, 094, 748 


88, 904, 325, 230 11, 766, 240, 650 


Total expenditures of France in past nine years: Francs 
For her W i ne 38, 904, 325, 230 
For her navy_..----------------------------- 11, 766, 240, 650 
ilitary and naval purposes in nine 
bgp ohne ae rpc ata Sao gS A E 50, 670, 565, 880 


The financial condition of France would quickly become quite 
satisfactory if she would quit spending these enormous sums on 
her military and naval establishments. 

In 1926 the French army numbered 31,028 officers and 
647,434 men. Under the reorganization law enacted in 1928, 
and which will become effective in 1930, the French army will 
be reduced to 523,769. Think of it; 11 years after the sign- 
ing of the armistice, France still has a standing army of 
more than half a million men. This entails an enormous ex- 
pense on the French Republic, and if she would discharge her 
mighty army and get rid of that expense she would have more 
money to pay her just debts to the United States. 

The financial and economic rehabilitation of France is going 
on rapidly, largely as the result of the rich spoils of war she 
took from Germany. In asking the United States to cancel 
half of what she owes us, she does not come into court with 
clean hands. 

In conclusion we are told that this bill marks the end of the 
war-debt settlements. It does not. These so-called settlements 
with the 13 nations have not been settlements in fact, but only 
steps in a plan for the ultimate cancellation of all war debts. 
This is not the end of the war debt controversy, but the begin- 
ning of another movement for the absolute cancellation of all 
war debts. They have succeeded in charging off one half of 
what Europe owes the United States. Now, with this French 
refunding bill a law the mighty forces that have dominated 
this war debt situation will buckle up their belts a few notches, 
spit on their hands, get a new grip, and in a few years the total 
eancellation of all war debts will be a live issue. This French 
debt settlement is the first step in a well-defined plan to cancel 
all war debts that the European nations owe the United States. 
But when the American people face that issue I will be free 
from any and all responsibility, for I have vigorously opposed 
all of these bills that canceled billions of dollars of indebted- 
ness due the United States Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, perhaps there is no one who has used more 
emphasis and an exaggerated use of superlatives in the course 
of debate than I have, but it seems to me that in discussing a 
question so delicate as contained in this resolution involving 
our relations with a foreign country there should be the exer- 
cise of some moderation on the part of Members of the House 
in order not to detract from the gracious act of the American 
people toward the people of a sister Republic of France. 

Now, if this proposition is taken as purely a commercial mat- 
ter, assuming as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer] does, 
that the debtor is able to pay in full, I will concede that there 
would be no necessity, and certainly no wisdom on our part in 
funding this debt at the rate we are doing in this resolution, 
But that is not the case. The statistics given by the gentleman 
from Missouri do not answer the question, nor do they justify 
his argument. At the very moment the people of France are 
paying 33 per cent of their national income in taxes while 
Great Britain is paying something like 22 per cent and we are 
paying 10 per cent. 

Now, we are a Nation of 120,000,000 people and France has a 
population of 40,000,000, We have a national income of $90,- 
600,000,000 a year compared with $6,465,000,000 in France. 

A great deal has been said on what we could do with this 
money. Yes; if we had it. But we have not the money in 
hand, and I say frankly now, as I stated on the floor of the 
House when we were authorizing the loan, that I doubted very 
much the ability of France and some other countries to pay 
even to the full extent provided for in the settlement of the debt. 
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Then we are confronted with another proposition. There are 
but two alternatives; either settle amicably or discontinue 
friendly relations and collect by force. Surely no one here 
opposed to the resolution would approve the latter alternative. 
If we do not come to a friendly understanding now it will only 
prolong the time when we will be compelled to do so. If we 
are to settle, if we are to make concessions, let us do it in good 
taste; let us extend our generosity in good grace; let us not do 
it grudgingly. The friendship of the world is worth more than 
interest rate. The only concession we are really making is in 
the interest rate. 

A great deal has been said to-day about the benefits derived 
by France from the surplus property sold after the war. Gen- 
tlemen, let us be fair. That surplus property might have been 
worth $407,000,000 to France. I do not deny that, but it was 
worth absolutely nothing to us. I recall the feverish days in 
the special session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. I had just re- 
turned to the House, and there was one dominant thought in 
the mind of every Member, and that was to get the boys home 
as soon as we could. We were all agreed on using every bit 
of tonnage for that purpose. We could not keep the Army or 
even a small part of it in France to look after the surplus prop- 
erty, and that same property could not have been economically 
brought back, because our own industries did not want that 
ced dumped on the American market. Let us be fair about 


There is another matter which I believe ought to be clarified 
at this time. It is one I think of great importance, and that is 
that this Government as such had no part in the reparations 
conferences and that we are not a party to the reparations 
agreements. It is well to record that at this time, because in 
the reparations agreement they have coined a phrase which they 
call“ earmarking ” of the payments by Germany to the various 
countries. Let it be said now that we have absolutely nothing 
to do with those payments, that this settlement is not based 
on such payments in any manner, shape, or form. Although the 
first reparation settlement bore the name of a distinguished 
American citizen, Mr. Dawes, and the second reparation settle- 
ment bore the name of another distinguished American citizen, 
Mr. Owen Young, yet this Government was not represented 
officially at those conferences, and these gentlemen attended as 
observers and the Government was not a party to that agree- 
ment, Our arrangement with France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Italy, and other countries are entirely independent of the repa- 
rations to be paid by Germany to these countries. This Govern- 
ment has asked for no reparation other than that fixed by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, which amount to, I believe, 2½ 
per cent of the annual payments, not to exceed 45,000,000 gold 
marks a year and not to exceed the total claim fixed by the 
Mixed Claims Commission of a little over $200,000,000. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Following that up, we only get reparation to 
be paid for the expense of the army of occupation in Germany. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman, and that is all 
we do get. We are not participating in the payments of repa- 
rations fixed by the Reparations Commission. We have nothing 
to do with that, and are not concerned with it at all. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. FULLER. Is the gentleman informed as to whether, 
when this settlement was accepted in the House of Deputies of 
France by a majority of 8 out of 600, it was with the under- 
standing that immediately thereafter they would, and they did 
thereafter by unanimous vote, pass a resolution that it was the 
sense of that body and the will of France that this payment 
should not be made to the United States unless this money was 
first collected from Germany? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is why we are stating our position 
to-day. 

Mr. FULLER. They did that, did they not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are doing exactly the same thing. 
We are saying we have nothing to do with the payment of 
reparations, that we were not a party to the reparations, and 
that we did not as a Nation sign the reparation agreements. 

Mr. FULLER. Then, if Germany does not pay, does the gen- 
tleman not think it is the intention of France not to pay us on 
this settlement? Does the gentleman not think that was their 
intention when they adoped this settlement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think this is an honest agreement 
reached after careful consideration by the representatives of 
both countries, based upon the future ability of France to pay. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York permit me to answer that question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. When the first Caillaux commission was over 
here seeking settlement with the American Debt Commission 
there was a stumbling block. M. Caillaux insisted in a safe- 
guarding clause in the settlement that the French Government 
Was not to pay America unless they collected reparations from 
Germany. The American Debt Commission unanimously took 
the position that they would not agree to any settlement with 
any safeguard clause in it, or any contingency in it that France 
was not to pay if she failed to get reparations from Germany. 
We took the position that if there were a settlement it must be 
a settlement, not to be opened, and we were not looking to 
German reparations and were not concerned about them, but 
that any settlement was to be a final settlement, and we could 
not reach an agreement and Caillaux went home. When the 
second commission came here that made this settlement the 
proposition again came up of a safeguard clause. The Amer- 
ican commission would not agree to it, and there is no safe- 
guard clause or nothing about reparations in this settlement, but 
France is solemnly, legally obligated to pay this settlement 
whether or not she collects a dollar of reparations from 
Germany, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for his statement. In closing I will say that 
taking all the facts into consideration we are justified to-day 
in again approving the settlement of the French debt. At the 
same time, in making the generous concessions that we do, let 
us do so kindly and as a token of sincere friendship which 
the people of the United States have for the people of France. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Has the gentleman from Illinois any further 
speeches ? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; I have not. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Oregon 
yield me one minute? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I just want to follow up with 
one other statement, that the present settlement will net the 
United States, if it is complied with, $685,000,000 more than 
the best settlement that was offered us by Caillaux, and the 
$685,000,000 additional is included in this settlement with no 
safeguard clause in it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I do not desire to argue at length this proposition; I do desire 
to state a few facts, after listening to the arguments of men 
who were members of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
this House at the time these loans were made. 

The question as to payment of these loans never should have 
been made. It was the distinct understanding of the committee, 
expressed through its members and with uniform agreement, 
that the law under which the loans were made in the beginning 
would be carried out, and that bonds, distinct obligations of the 
several nations under the terms of the law, should be executed 
and delivered to the proper authorities of the United States, 
under definite maturities and at definite rates of interest, so 
that the boys of America, having engaged in winning that great 
war should not in a period of 10 or 20 years thereafter, when 
they reached their period of greatest productivity, be called 
upon to pay the debts and expenses incurred in the war, but 
that the obligations of the other nations, maturing in that period, 
should be used for the purpose of paying those debts. 

That question I propounded to the committee at large on sev- 
eral occasions. That question I propounded three times to the 
then Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, Mr. Me- 
Adoo, demanding an expression from him and from those about 
us as to whether or not it was contemplated under any circum- 
stances that there should ever be any cancellation of that 
‘indebtedness or any reduction. In every case, several times in 
the committee and when submitted to the House on different 
occasions by myself, every voice that I heard answered that 
that would be a sacred pledge to the boys that, after having won 
the war, they would not be required to pay the expenses of the 
war, but the proceeds of these loans should be used for that 


purpose. 
Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


. yield? 
Mr. SLOAN. Certainly. 
Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I remember now what Mr. McAdoo 


said on that occasion, that we were not establishing an elee- 
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r institution in this country and the loans would all be 


Mr. SLOAN. He said it should all be paid back, and he used 
further language, which I will repeat if I have the time. 

Now I followed that understanding, and when the second loan 
was asked for I demanded of the Secretary to say whether or 
not he had complied with the law and taken these various obli- 
gations which would have been a distinct statement of the obli- 
gations of the foreign nations. Because if foreign nations make 
distinctive obligations under its terms they are not going to 
utterly sacrifice their honor by asking for cancellation or reduc- 
tion. He said it had not been done. The gentleman from IIli- 
nois will remember that I asked the Secretary why it had not 
been done, and he said, Mr. SLoan, you know a great war is 
being waged, and that an ocean intervenes between America and 
Europe. Those bonds, if executed, might be sunk by a sub- 
marine.” 

I asked him during the hearings of the committee if Persia, 
that ancient Kingdom, had not just negotiated a £2,000,000 loan 
of Great Britain, and Great Britain had taken a pledge of every 
bit of the revenues of that distant Kingdom, internal and other- 
wise, to pay it, and that its bonds were delivered before they 
would give one copper coin to Persia. He said, “Yes.” I asked 
him then if it was not a fact that the whole theater of war 
intervened between Persia and Great Britain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, may I have two additional 
minutes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. So I say, while I propose to vote for this 
proposition, I propose to vote against any further reduction. 
If the foreign nations could be made to pay every dollar they 
owe I would insist upon it. 

I want to say respecting the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that he gave me some words of aid and 
comfort during those loaning days, and they were very un- 
comfortable to some people at that time. I am glad to see him 
stand up and “ take the gaff” and say that the Members of the 
House of Representatives agreed to these things, and we looked 
ahead to just such a condition as this. It required no prophet 
or superman to know what conditions would come up. Condi- 
tions just such as these might fairly have been anticipated and 
that they would have to be provided for, hence loans being left 
in that unguarded condition. Had the laws under which the 
foreign loans were made, whether mandatory at first or with 
some discretion as in the later loans, been followed out, and we 
had taken definite and certain obligations, then France and the - 
other nations would have come to us with hat in hand, pleading 
for a reduction instead of our being obliged to bend our knees 
praying for a recognition of a part of our just demands, Then 
our settling commission could have probably made much better 
terms. I commend Congressman Crisp for “standing the gaff” 
instead of finding fault now with the settlement, when those 
who are criticizing what is being done now held their peace, 
who when they should have spoken spake not. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to add this: The settlement is not what I should 
desire but it is a situation created by the war and by those 
having charge, and responsibility distributed as it should be. 
It seems to me there is but just one thing to do. They have, 
during a period of 10 years, brought out the best settlement 
they could. It is the best that we can expect. Let us be manly 
about it and stand by those who did the best they could. 
[Applause. ] 

Under authority granted by the House to revise and extend 
remarks upon the bill now under consideration, I insert herein 
speech delivered by me in the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, January 16, 1919, on the subject of foreign credits 
and bonds. 

The speech of January 16, 1919, is as follows: 

Mr. Sroan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. I do 
that for the purpose of calling attention to the salary of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which has recently been pronounced insufficient for the 
then incumbent. Touching that proposition, I have no desire to say 
that it is any more than any occupant should have. I have a great 
regard for the present occupant of that position. What the Secretary 
is paid this $12,000 for is not for the purpose of creating a large 
expense to the country or causing a large expense of his own energy 
in developing and carrying out so-called policies not in harmony with 
the laws of the land as passed by Congress. 

I read recently of the newly appointed Director General of the Raib 
roads that his policy was to be the same policy as that of his predeces- 
sor. I understand it is the duty of a Secretary to carry out the policies 
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outlined by the lawmaking body of the country and not those particular 
policies, beliefs, or doctrines derived from former prejudices, political 
beliefs, or directions of administrations, in conflict with the laws passed 
by Congress. We have recently been voting a large amount of long- 
time national indebtedness. Twenty-two billion dollars have been 
authorized and sixteen billions, roundly speaking, sold to the people. 
The people were called upon to buy that amount of bonds and they 
responded, A large amount of that has been paid to maintain the 
Army, a considerable amount for the Navy, and generous sums for 
other purposes; but the largest single item—in fact, more than one 
half of the amount realized from the sale of long-time bonds of this 
country—has been loaned to foreign countries. The amount now ts 
something over $8,500,000,000, an enormous sum. It ts nearly three 
times the amount of the total assets of the National Treasury, outside 
of the due bills that we have taken from these foreign countries. 
This amount in gold would load a train of cars 544 miles long; each 
car with 50,000 avoirdupois pounds of gold in it, That would be more 
than one-half of the gold produced in the world in the last 500 years. 
Whether or not legislative authority of the countries borrowing was 
behind this paper is information that has never been vouchsafed to us, 
I do not charge that it has not been done; but the information has 
not come, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Does the gentleman know whether or not there are 
any bonds held by us against the foreign nations for this debt? 

Mr. SLOAN. Not a single long-time bond. Moreover, Secretary McAdoo, 
who has just left the Cabinet, was inquired of as to when these tempo- 
rary certificates, or whatever you may see fit to call them, would be 
converted into long-time bonds as the American people expected, Yes; 
as the Congress said they should be converted. That is why I am talk- 
ing about the policy of a national or a Cabinet officer. Some day we 
will have to settle whether the policies of an administration including 
Cabinet officers on the one hand or the Constitution adopted by the 
people and the laws of Congress on the other is the law of the land. 

Mr. Loxdwoxrg. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sroax. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is only fair to say that Congress only made that 
definite provision in regard to the 344 per cent issue and not in regard 
to those subsequent, 

Mr. Stoan. Only made it definite; yes. It was kept in a rather in- 
definite form in the later issues. But the gentleman, who is a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, knows that the reason why it was 
left indefinite was because it was said to be inconvenient in the hurry 
of making these loans to convert them into the more formal loans 
called long-time loans, and a reasonable time and opportunity was given 
under the enactments to enable conversion to be conveniently made, 
There is authority for their conversion in all of the issues, and that 
authority was practically a command. That authority has not been used, 
and the question is whether it will be used or not. Demand notes, such 

as were taken, were never considered and there was no proper authority 
tor their being taken. The Jaw speaks about converting these short- 
time loans before maturity. But demand notes are not short-time notes. 
They are no-time notes. ` 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is entirely rigbt in saying that none 
of them have been converted, but Congress only provided that the 3814's 
should be converted, and has not definitely provided that the others 
should. n 

Mr. Stoan. Oh, no; not definitely as to when the later loans should 
be converted. 

Mr. SuHeewoop. I would like to ask how much of that money went 
to Russia? 

Mr. Stoan. I will give the figures. I do not have them right be- 
fore me. 

Mr. Suerwoop. Do you recollect how much? 

Mr. Loneworts. I think it is substantially $300,000,000. My recol- 
lection is that the Secretary told us that about $300,000,000 had been 
loaned to Russia. 

Mr. SHErwoop, Were the due bills given by the Kerensky government? 

Mr. SLOAN. One hundred and eighty-seven million seven hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand dollars was loaned to Russia. A greater sum 
was authorized. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Was a due bill given by the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Stoan. I presume it was, and it was signed by the diplomat 
representing the Government of Russia when Kerensky was in power. 
That is as I understand it. I am not giving it as absolutely definite. 

Here I give the amounts of our foreign loans at the beginning of 


the year. They have been considerably increased since then: 
Great Britain____--_----_-__~ — — — 33. 945, 000, 000 
irii PENAT ER SR seth SPS Sa RANE A SR . 212, 855, 000 
Cuba ꝙ—„LT::T˙̃ — 15, 000, 000 
ooh 
89, 554 
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Mr. Juun. As to the statement made here by the gentleman from 
Nebraska, is it not a fact that if we had interest-bearing coupon bonds 
of the nations borrowing the money, with the interest derived from 
those bonds they would be almost sufficient to pay the indebtedness of 
the new securities held in this country for bonds which we have issued 
ourselves? 

Mr. SLOAN. They would meet a large portion of our indebtedness. 
That has been explained to the American people. Thirty million dollars 
Was paid out as expense in issuing our bonds, which the people pur- 
chased. It has been explained in every hall in this country that we 
were loaning the money to the Allies, so that the boys, when they went 
and fought the battles of our country and came home, and in the course 
of 20 or 30 years had reached their maximum as wealth producers, they 
would not be forced into the position of having to pay the bonds as 
well as having won the war. So it was understood by the American 
people that these bonds taken from other countries would be the same 
practically as our bonds, remembering the distinction made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. The American people allowed those loans to be 
made upon this assumption that when the last war indebtedness due 
was demanded our foreign loans then due would pay them. Now, then, 
when the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means asked the 
former Secretary of the Treasury about what was done about con- 
version, that official wrote as follows: 


“Tum SECRETARY or THE TREASURY, 
Washington, November 5, 1918. 

“My Dran Mn. Krrenix: Your letter of the 28th ultimo has been 
duly received, asking for certain information regarding the conversion 
of the obligations of the allied governments purchased under section 2 
of the First Liberty bond act into long-time obligations. 

“I take pleasure in advising you that none of the foreign obligations 
purchased pursuant to the authority of the first Liberty bond act or the 
second Liberty bond act or the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto have been converted into long-time obligations, and no 
definite decision has been reached as to when, whether, or to what 
extent such conversion should be made.” 

If there ever was fine scorn sent from a Cabinet officer to the law- 
making body of this country, it is embodied in that letter. Reduced to 
an interrogatory, it is: What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. Granam of Illinois. Does the gentleman remember whether the 
English Government has ever presented this matter to the Parliament 
or whether it has ever been presented to the French Congress for ratifi- 
cation in any way? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know. I hold in my hand and will present 
for this record a statement of England's estimated indebtedness, and 
there is no reference that any man can find to a dollar of indebtedness 
due from Great Britain to the American people. There is just one 
reference to an American loan; but that loan was made in 1916, and 
it refers, of course, to a loan secured by various securities sold in 
America, but it was not a loan made from the American Government, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman know whether these 
due bills or certificates which our Treasury Department holds as evi- 
dence of those debts are interest bearing or not? 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand they are interest bearing and that interest 
has been paid upon them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At the rate of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SLoan. But there is nothing except the authority that we gave 
them to collect the interest that we were to pay upon obligations of 
the same tenor and effect—our own obligations—which would relate 
to time and maturity and rate of interest and other essential elements, 
including gold standard of value of money payments, interest, and 
principal, 

Now, why the largest asset in the American Treasury—nearly three 
times, as I said before, all other assets in our Treasury—is not quoted 
in our daily report of the Treasury, and why our largest debtor, in 
the classification of its debts, said nothing specifie about our loan I 
do not understand. I could find nothing in the Congressional Library 
more definite, nor could the men engaged in legislative research over 
there find any more definite statement in any recognized British work, 
anything showing what the amount of the American loan to the 
British Government was. I presume it is included somewhere in the 
various items of the statement, but where I can not locate. 

I do not criticize that particularly, only it would seem that in 
the international bookkeeping these obligations should have been recog- 
nized and designated as The loan made Britain by the American Gov- 
ernment amounts to so much,” or to that effect. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman be kind enough to say as to the 
source of the statement he has there? 

Mr. Stoan. The statement I have was published in the official docu- 
ment issued under the direction of the President of the United States, 
known as the Official Bulletin, and heretofore under the immediate 
direction of one George Creel. The statement I here attach: 

RECENT ESTIMATE OF BRITISH WAR DEBT ACCORDING TO THE LONDON 
ECONOMIST 

According to the London Economist (September 28, 1918), the national 
debt of the United Kingdom shows the following growth since August 
1, 1914: 


1929 


Un millions of pounds] 


Funded debt 317.8 317.8 —268.9 

Term annuities 24.0 24. -56 
Unfunded debt: | 

5 . 62.7 62 +62.7 

per cent war stock 20.0 0. +20.0 

4 and 5 per cent war stock 0.2, 034. 17 

National ats bonds E 2 1 z von rv orn ; 

Exchequer on 22 5 415, 4304.8 

War savings certificates +180. 4 

+7.4 

+1, 189.2 

+6514 

+327.5 

+6, 156. 4 

j —6.2 

890. 26, 860. 7|+6, 150. 2 


“Of the total war-time expenditure of £8,268,332,809, according to the 
Economist, £2,119,214,607, or 25.6 per cent, was met by revenue, and 
£6,149,118,202, or 74.4 per cent by net borrowings. Expenditures in- 
clude advances of the British Government to allies and dominions, which, 
according to official announcement (see London Statist, August 3, 1918, 
p. 175), by the end of July, 1918, had reached a total of £1,610,500,000, 
composed of £1,275,500,000 advanced to the allies, of £208,000,000 ad- 
vanced to dominions, and £126,500,000 of accrued interest, etc. 

Loans to allies show the following distribution: 


Russi ͤ ͤ —“4 a £568, 000, 
228 — ᷑ ͤ 4ä4äG4ä4äͤ— 402, 000, 000 
ASS DEA EES 313, 000, 000 
Pelglam Serbia, Rumania, and Greece — 119,000, 000 


1, 402, 000, 000 

“For the financial year 1918-19 it is estimated loans to allies will 
increase by £300,000,000, and loans to dominions by £50,000,000.” 

Mr. Green of Iowa. I would say to my friend from Nebraska that 
I do not think any legislative action has been taken by either the French 
or the British Governments. I read the parliamentary debates of the 
British Government and glance over the résumé of the acts of the French 
Government, being able to understand French sufficiently for that pur- 
pose, and I never have seen any mention that either of those Govern- 
ments has taken any such legislai.ye action. Of course, it is possible 
I might have overlooked it. 

Mr. Stoan. I have kept watch over that proposition as well as í 
could. I do not claim that the Treasury Department has failed to take 
an acknowledgment of the indebtedness of these various countries to 
this Government; but when we loaned more than half the proceeds of 
all our bond issues, which have been bought by people of the United 
States, and we as a Congress had definitely directed what should be 
done with the first loan and modified the statement for the other loans, 
as we were assured simply as a matter of convenience for the Treasury 
to ultimately carry out the purpose and spirit of the loans, good faith 
demands a compliance of the direct mandate and implied direction. 

It would be unfortunate and humiliating if every man who went 
before his people and asked them to stand by the Government and 
pledge their money and their credit for the purpose of winning the war 
and of relieving the boys who fought the war 20 or 30 years hence from 
having to pay for the prosecution of the war, to have the Treasurer of 
the United States say he does not know whether, or to what extent, or 
when there will be any compliance with the law passed by Congress. 

The authority for the making of foreign loans is found in the 
first and second bond authorization acts, as follows: 

First— 

“[ Public, No. 3, 65th Cong.; H. R. 2762] 

“An act to authorize an issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to extend credit to foreign governments, and 
for other purposes 

* * * 2 $ * * 

“Sec, 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defense and prosecuting the war by establishing 
crédits in the United States for foreign governments, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to purchase, at par, from such foreign 
governments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United 
States, their obligations hereafter issued, bearing the same rate of 
interest and containing in their essentials the same terms and condi- 
tions as those of the United States issued under authority of this act; 
to enter into such arrangements as may be necessary or desirable for 
establishing such credits and for purchasing such obligations of foreign 
governments and for the subsequent payment thereof before maturity; 
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but such arrangements shall provide that if any of the bonds of the 
United States issued and used for the purchase of such foreign obliga- 
tions shall thereafter be converted into other bonds of the United States 
bearing a higher rate of interest than 314 per cent per annum under 
the provisions of section 5 of this act, then and in that event the 
obligations of such foreign governments held by the United States shall 
be, by such foreign governments, converted in like manner and extent 
into obligations bearing the same rate of interest as the bonds of the 
United States issued under the provisions of section 5 of this act. For 
the purposes of this section there is appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000,000,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That the authority 
granted by this section to the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase. 
bonds from foreign governments, as aforesaid, shall cease upon the 
termination of the war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, under such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to receive on or 
before maturity payment for any obligations of such foreign governments 
purchased on behalf of the United States, and to sell at not less than 
the purchase price any of such obligations and to apply the proceeds 
thereof, and any payments made by foreign governments on account of 
their said obligations to the redemption or purchase at not more than 
par and accrued interest of any bonds of the United States issued under 
authority of this act; and if such bonds are not available for this pur- 
pose the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem or purchase any other 
outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the United States which may 
at such time be subject to call or which may be purchased at not more 
than par and accrued interest.” 

Second 5 


„Public, No. 43, 65th Cong.; H. R. 5901) 


“An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures 
for the national security and defense, and for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to for- 
eign governments, and for other purposes. 

* * e * * s s 

“Spc. 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defense and prosecuting the war, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby author- 
ized, on behalf of the United States, to establish credits with the 
United States for any foreign governments then engaged in war with 
the enemies of the United States; and, to the extent of the credits so 
established from time to time, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to purchase, at par, from such foreign governments, respec- 
tively, their several obligations hereafter issued, bearing such rate or 
rates of interest, maturing at such date or dates, not later than the 
bonds of the United States then last issued under the authority of this 
act, or of such act approved April 24, 1917, and containing such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time 
to time determine, or to make advances to or for the account of any 
such foreign governments and to receive such obligations at par for the 
amount of any such advances; but the rate or rates of interest borne 
by any such obligations shall not be less than the highest rate borne by 
any bonds of the United States which, at the time of the acquisition 
thereof, shall have been issued under authority of said act approved 
April 24, 1917, or of this act, and any such obligations shall contain 
such provisions as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time 
determine for the conversion of a proportionate part of such obligations 
into obligations bearing a higher rate of interest if bonds of the United 
States issued under authority of this act shall be converted into other 
bonds of the United States bearing a higher rate of interest, but the 
rate of interest in such foreign obligations issued upon such conversion 
shall not be less than the highest rate of interest borne by such bonds of 
the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval 
of the President, is hereby authorized to enter into such arrangements 
from time to time with any such foreign governments as may be neces- 
sary or desirable for establishing such credits and for the payment of 
such obligations of foreign governments before maturity. For the pur- 
poses of this section there is appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000,000,000, and 
in addition thereto the unexpended balance of the appropriations made 
by section 2 of said act approved April 24, 1917, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary: Provided, That the authority granted by this section 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to establish credits for foreign govern- 
ments, as aforesaid, shall cease upon the termination of the war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 
from time to time, to exercise in respect to any obligations of foreign 
governments acquired under authority of this act or of said act approved 
April 24, 1917, any privilege of conversion into obligations bearing 
interest at a higher rate provided for in or pursuant to this act or said 
act approved April 24, 1917, and to convert any short-time obligations 
of foreign governments which may have been purchased under the 
authority of this act or of said act approved April 24, 1917, into long- 
time obligations of such foreign governments, respectively, maturing not 
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later than the bonds of the United States then last issued under the 
authority of this act or of said act approved April 24, 1917, as the case 
may be, and in such form and terms as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe; but the rate or rates of interest borne by any such long- 
time obligations at the time of their acquisition shall not be less than 
the rate borne by the short-time obligations so converted into such long- 
time obligations; and, under such terms and conditions as he may from 
time to time prescribe, to receive payment, on or before maturity, of any 
obligations of such foreign governments acquired on behalf of the United 
States under authority of this act or of said act approved April 24, 
1917, and, with the approval of the President, to sell any of such obli- 
gations (but not at less than the purchase price with accrued interest 
unless otherwise hereafter provided by law), and to apply the proceeds 
thereof, and any payments so received from foreign governments on 
account of the principal of their said obligations, to the redemption or 
purchase, at not more than par and accrued interest, of any bonds of the 
United States issued under authority of this act or of said act approved 
April 24, 1917; and if such bonds can not be so redeemed or purchased 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem or purchase any other out- 
standing interest-bearing obligations of the United States which may at 
such time be subject to redemption or which can be purchased at not 
more than par and accrued interest.” 

It will be observed that under the first $3,000,000,000 in foreign loans 
were authorized. Under the second there was authority for $4,000,000,- 
000. In the later bills authorizations raised amounts for foreign loans 
to $10,000,000,000 total. No material change was made about terms of 
conversion. 

Consideration of this matter has become important, because within 30 
days it has been seriously suggested by prominent sentimentalists that 
these debts be forgiven and canceled. If such a course were seriously 
considered by Congress or the administration, there would be little 
market for another issue of United States bonds. 

Quite recently it has been proposed that these evidences of indebted- 
ness might be sold for ready money on the market and let the next 
generation pay the $10,000,000,000 coming due in 20 or 30 years. 
That would be equivalent to a guardian selling the securities of his 
ward to pay the guardian’s own proper debt, hoping that the ward 
would forget, or at least forgive, the misapplication on settlement day. 

Mr. Juur. If I have understood the remarkable speech of the gentle- 
man correctly, the gentleman has practically stated here this afternoon 
that there is a doubt in his mind whether or not the gentlemen acting 
for these foreign governments had legislative authority back of them. 

Mr. Stoan. I am not emphasizing that particularly. 

Mr. Juur. I want the gentleman to state directly, if he knows, 
whether there was legislative authority back of the loans made by this 
country to these other foreign governments? 

Mr. Stoan. I do not know, because those who had charge of the 
loans, and to whose audience we were not admitted, have not given 
us that information. I have spoken of this not for idle criticism. The 
present Secretary of the Treasury has said to the country that the 
new bond issue of $5,000,000,000 was not to be a commercial one. 
That it is to be based upon an appeal to the patriotism of the people. 
It would seem to me that one of the best ways to go to the people 
asking for a loan of $5,000,000,000, not as a matter of investment, but 
as a matter of patriotism, would be to carry out in good faith the 
pledge made to the people of the United States and the pledge made 
to the 4,000,000 American. soldiers now or heretofore in the service. 
It would seem to me that if they are talking about policies it would 
be a very good time for our new Secretary of the Treasury, when this 
new bond issue is about to be made, to say to the American people, 
“I am going to carry out the pledge made to the American people. I 
am going to convert these sight drafts or due bills, or whatever they 
are, into long-time bonds, corresponding with the bonds that were sold 
to the American people,” so that 20 or 30 years from now, when the 
bonds come due, the boys will say, “ Yes; we will pay them. Congress 
in 1918 and 1919 provided a trust fund invested in foreign securities 
to pay these American securities when they came due. Use them for 
the purpose for which they were taken.” 

Mr. SHerwoop. Do I understand the gentleman to say that more 
than one-half of the four issues of Liberty bonds have been loaned 
abroad? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. Suerwoop. Is that the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. SLOAN. Something over $8,500,000,000 have been loaned abroad, 
and about $16,000,000,000 Liberty bonds have been sold. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it was not my privilege to be a Member of the House at 
the time these loans were authorized, as was the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska, who has just spoken, so I can not 
depend upon my memory to remind you of what was said at 
that time; but I have had occasion in recent years, in giving 
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thought to this great problem of the debts contracted during the 
war, to go over the records of the debate in the House at that 
time. There is not opportunity in five minutes to quote much of 
what was then said. The distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] has already alluded to some of the speeches in that 
debate, but I want to recall to you that on that memorable day 
in 1917, when these loans were authorized, those speaking—not 
for the Treasury, at the other end of the Capitol, but speaking 
for the membership of this House—expressed themselves in a 
very different way from the quotation from Secretary McAdoo, 
which was given us by the gentleman from Nebraska a moment 
ago. Mr. Fitzgerald, the then able Democratic chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, said: 


I have little sympathy with the suggestion that possibly we will not 
get our money back. I care not so much if we do if American blood and 
American lives be preserved by the grant of the money. 


And our late colleague, Mr. Madden, who was subsequently to 
become chairman of that same committee, spoke in like manner: 


I would not care whether they were repaid or not. We are starting 
out to win a victory, as I understand it, to maintain American rights; 
and if we can maintain American rights by furnishing money to some- 
body willing to fight our battles until we are prepared to fight those 
battles for ourselves, we ought to do it. 


I could quote to you from a dozen of the leaders in the Senate 
and the House who took part in that discussion. Their speeches 
clearly indicate that it made very little difference to the leaders 
of either the Senate or the House at that time whether these 
credits were ever repaid, these credits which were to be extended 
to our allies at a moment when we were already in the war, 
but when we were unable to fire a single shot and destined to be 
unable to engage in a single important battle for 14 months. It 
was a matter of complete indifference to them whether or not 
those loans were ever paid. [Applause.] 

In the few moments allotted to me I had thought to try to 
touch on one matter that I think is not very clear to the Mem- 
bers of this House. Those of you who have looked through 
the maze of figures and listened to the speeches this afternoon 
in which figures were presented must have a rather vague no- 
tion of what this settlement really accomplishes. We have 
heard on the one hand that under the terms of the settlement 
France is going to repay to us everything she has borrowed and 
on the other hand we have heard it said that a great propor- 
tion, and even the greater proportion, of the borrowings were 
to be canceled. I should like, with your attention, if I can 
have it, to present in just a very few words the facts as I 
think they are, and if I make any mistake in presenting them 
I hope my friend the very distinguished member of the Debt 
Funding Commission [Mr. Crisp] will correct me. The total of 
what France borrowed from our Government after we entered 
into the war and until the borrowings ended, including the 
$407,000,000 for the war stock which we left in France, was 
$3,340,000,000, The total which she is going to pay us under 
the debt settlement during the next 62 years comes to $6,847,- 
000,000. Looked at in one sense she is going to repay us every 
cent that she borrowed before or after the armistice, plus some- 
thing more than 100 per cent additional in interest. That would 
be one way of regarding the situation. 

But we hear it said that this settlement cancels 50 per cent 
and more than 50 per cent of the obligation. I think it is cor- 
rect to say that, if you discount the successive payments during 
the 62 years at compound interest, reckoned semiannually, at 5 
per cent, which was the original rate specified in the notes given 
by the French ambassador, the present value of the nearly 
$7,000,000,000 that France is going to pay us between now and 
1988 is only $1,655,000,000, and that we have canceled about 53 
per cent of the obligation. If, however, you use a rate of dis- 
count that probably accords more closely to the rate which our 
Government will during the greater part of that period have to 
pay for the money which it borrows—and Mr, Mellon said in 
the hearings three years ago that in looking over the sweep of 
history it is found that in the long run a government can bor- 
row at an average rate not much in excess of 3 per cent, and 
before the war you will remember that the British Government 
used to borrow at a rate considerably below 3 per cent—then it 
may be said that if you calculate the present value of the pay- 
ments which France is to make in the future at compound 
interest, reckoned semiannually at 3 per cent, the present value 
of the French payments is $2,737,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDREW. In other words, on the 3 per cent basis the 
present value of the French settlement amounts to 82 per cent 
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of all that she borrowed, and in that case we are only reducing 
the debt by 18 per cent. Mr, Chairman, it has been said several 
times this afternoon that the present value of the French settle- 
ment is no greater than the postarmistice loans, and that we 
have really canceled all of the prearmistice borrowings. But I 
want you to observe that the present value on a 3 per cent basis 
is greater by fourteen thousand millions than the postarmistice 
loans, 

Now, I have only two minutes, and I want to say just one 
thing more, that we ought to bear in mind one fact which has 
not, I think, been mentioned this afternoon, namely, that when 
that money was borrowed—and the vast majority of it, prac- 
tically all of it, was spent in this country—it was spent at a 
time when money was not worth anything like what it is worth 
to-day. The wheat that was sold at that time, which was pur- 
chased by France with this money, was very often purchased at 
as high a price as $2.40 a bushel, and every Statistical study 
that has been made of the changing value of money indicates 
that, generally speaking, the value of money to-day is 50 or 60 
per cent greater than it was during the period of the war. 
That means that in the terms of the settlement which we are 
making with France we are asking the people of France to pay 
us in dollars which are worth 50 per cent more than the dollars 
which we placed to their credit during the war. This means 
that, even if one granted that the present value of the settle- 
ment indicates a nominal cancellation of 50 per cent—which I 
do not admit—in terms of real value we are getting back the 
full equivalent of what we loaned, and in reality we are for- 
giving nothing at all. 

My criticism of this settlement all along has been different 
from that which has been voiced by those who oppose it here 
to-day. I do not regard it as a generous settlement, and I can 
not feel that it is a settlement of which we have any great 
reason tobe proud. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Gentlemen, I am going to detain you but a moment. In view 
of my activity in connection with these settlements and in view 
of some of the debate on the floor since I concluded my remarks, 
I feel impelled to make this statement so that it can appear in 
the Recorp along with the debate. 

I have agreed to all of these settlements, believing they were 
best for America, believing we were requiring the debtor na- 
tions to pay up to their capacity, and we unaninrously agreed 
that they did have the capacity to pay the amount of the set- 
tlements, and I simply desire to go on record and let the record 
of this debate show that so far as I am individually concerned 
I will never vote to reduce or scale or cancel any of the settle- 
ments that have been agreed to. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dickinson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6585) 
to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the French 
Republic to the United States of America, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 240, nays 100, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 89, as follows: 


{Roll No. 2] 

YEAS—240 
Ackerman rd Brigham Carter, Calif. 
Adk Barbour Browne Carter, Wyo. 
Aldrich Beedy rumm Chalmers 
Allen Beers Buckbee Chase 
Andrew Bland Burdick Chindblom 
Arentz Bohn Burtness Christgau 
Aswell Bolton Butler Christopherson 
Bacharach Bowman pbell, Iowa Clague 
Bachmann Brand, Ohio wW Clancy 


Clark, Md. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Colton 
Connolly 
Corning 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Cris; 


Dyer 


Browning 
Buchanan 
Busby 
Canfield 


Andresen 

Auf der Heide 
Bacon 

Beck 
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Hall, N. Dak, Maas Simms 
Halsey Manlove Sinclair 
Hancock apes Sirovich 
Hard Martin Sloan 
Hartley Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Hawley Michaelson Smith, W. Va. 
Hess Michener Somers, N. v. 
Hickey Miller Sparks 
Hoffman Mooney Speaks 
Hogg Moore, Ohio Spearin 
Holaday Moore, Va. Sproul, In. 
Hooper Morgan Sproul, Kans, 
Hopkins Mouser Stalker 
Houston Murphy Stobbs 
Hudson Nelson, Me. Strong, Pa. 
Hull, William E. Nelson, Wis. Summers, Wash. 
Irwin ewhall Swansou 
Jenkins Nolan Swick 
Johnson, III. Norton Swing 
Johnson, Ind. O'Connell, R.I. Taber 
Johnson, Nebr. O'Connor, La. Taylor, Tenn 
Johnson, 8. Dak, O'Connor, Okla. Temple 
Johnston, Mo. Owen Thatcher 
Jonas, N. C. Palmer ison 
Kahn Palmisano Timberlake 
Kaynor Parker Tink*am 
co Perkins Treadway 
Kendall, Ky. Pittenger rpin 
Kendall, Pa. 1 Underhill 
Kerr Pratt, Harcourt J. Vestal 
Ketcham Pritchard Vinson, Ga. 
Kiefner Ragon Wainwright 
Kiess Ramey, Frank M. Walker 
Knutson Ramseyer Wason 
Kopp Ramspeck Watres 
Korel! Ransley Watson 
Kurtz Reece Welch, Calif 
LaGuardia Reed, N. Y. White 
Lambertson Robinson, Iowa Whitehead 
Langley Rogers Whitley 
Lankford, Va Rowbottom Whittington 
Lea, Ca Sanders, N. Y. Wigglesworth 
Leavitt Sears Williams, Tex. 
Lehlbach Seger Williamson 
Letts Seiberling Wilson 
Luce Selvig Wolfenden 
McCloskey Shaffer, Va. Wolverton, N. J. 
McCormack, Mass. Short, Mo. Wolverton, W. Va. 
McDuffie Shott, W. Va. Wood 
McLaughlin Shreve Woodruff 
Mc Simmons Wyant 
NAYS—100 
Dominick Hull. Wis. Parks 
xey Jeffers Patman 
Drane Johnson, Okla, Patterson 
Drewry Johnson, Tex. in 
Driver Jones, Tex. Rainey, Henry T. 
Edwards din, Rankin 
Eslick Kincheloe Rayburn 
Fuller Lampert Romjue 
Garner Lankford, Ga. Rutherford 
Garrett Larsen Sabath 
Gasque Lee, Tex. Sanders, Tex. 
Glover Ludlow Sandlin 
Green McClintic, Okla, Schafer, Wis. 
Greenwood McKeown Schneider 
Gregory McMillan Stafford 
Hall. III. McReynolds Steagall 
Hall, Miss. McSwain Stevenson 
ammer Mansfield Sumners, Tex. 
re Milligan Tarver 
Hastings Moore, Underwood 
ill, Ala. Morehea Warren 
Hill, Wash Nelson, Mo. Wingo 
Howard Niedringhaus Woodrum 
Huddleston Oldfield Wright 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver, Ala. Yon 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2 
Briggs Lozier 
NOT VOTING—S89 
Curry K Pratt, Ruth 
Dickstein Kelly Purnell 
uglas, Ariz unz Quayle 
Doutrich Kvale Reid, III. 
Doyle Lanham Robsion, Ky. 
Estep Leatherwood Snell 
Evans, Calif. h Snow 
Evans, Mont. Lindsay Stedman 
Fitzpatrick Linthicum Stone 
French McClintock, Ohio Strong, Kans, 
Garber, Va. McCormick, III. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Gavagun McFadden Sullivan, Pa, 
ider Magrady Taylor; Colo, 
Goldsborough Mead Thompson 
Haugen Menges Thurston 
Hoch Montazue Tucker 
Hope Montet Vincent, Mich, 
Hudspeth O'Connell, N. T. Welsh, Pa. 
Hughes O'Connor, N. T. Yates 
Hull, Morton D. Oliver, N. Y. Zihlman 
Igoe Peavey 
James Porter 
Johnson, Wash. Pou 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


Mrs. Pratt (for) with Mr. Briggs (against). 


Mr. Bloom 
Mr. Bacon 
Mr. Montague 


for 
for) 


with Mr. Lozier (against). 
with Mr, Pou (agai 
for) with Mr. Byrns (against). 


nst) 
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Generel pairs until further notice: 


French with Mr. Cullen. 
. Snell with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Purnell with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Reid of Illinois with Mr. Clark of North Carolina. 
Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr, Doyle. 
. Golder with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
„ Leatherwood with Mr. Hudspeth, 
McFadden with Mr. Montet. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Curry aa Mr. Dickstein. 
. Magrady with Mr. Goldsborough. 
i W with Mr. Boylan. 
. Hoch with Mr. Lanham. 
lor of Tennessee with Mr. Mea 
Mr. Sullivan of Sang lvania with Mr. Caney: 
. Estep with Mr. cker. 
. Kearns with Mr. Linthicum. 
r. Porter with Mr. Igoe. 
Mra. McCormick of illinois with Mr. Celler. 
r. Cable with Mr. Kunz. 
. Strong of Kansas with Mr. Lindsay. 
. Andresen with Mr. yea 
. Britten with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Crail with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Doutrich with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
James with Mr. Oliver ot New York. 
. Yates with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
Thompson with Mr. Gavagan, 
. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Stedman. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, on the roll call I voted “no.” 
I find that I am paired with the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Broom, who if present would vote “aye.” I therefore with- 
draw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the lady from 
New York, Mrs. Pratt, who if present would vote “aye.” I 
withdraw my vote of “no” and ask to be marked “ present.” 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence for 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Byrns, who if present would 
vote “no.” 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote “ aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; I was not present. I have just come in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to announce that my colleague, Mr. CONNERY, is unavoidably ab- 
sent; but if present would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HAwWIEx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under the concurrent resolution 
establishing the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, the commission was to report by December 15, 1929. 
The report is not ready and the Senate has passed a resolution 
extending the time, I ask unanimous consent to take the Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 21 from the Speaker's table and act 
upon it now. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives coneurring), 
That section 6 of the House concurrent resolution establishing the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission as amended be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 6. That the commission shall on or before the Ist day of 
February, 1930, make a report to the Congress in order that enabling 
legislation may be enacted.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the change? 

Mr. LUCE. The date for the report is changed from Decem- 
ber 15, 1929, to February 1, 1930. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts if he has consulted with the 
member of the committee on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. LUCE. I have; the gentleman sits at the right of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Reoorp a brief resolution by the State Chamber of Com- 
merce of Florida, addressed to the Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 
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Mr, GREEN. On the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a resolution of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Florida, giving that splendid organization’s 
iid relative to the Mediterranean fruit-fly campaign in 

orida. 

The resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE FLORIDA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT 


ITS ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN ST, PETERSBURG, FLA., DECEMBER 2, 
1929 


In April, 1929, the Mediterranean fruit fly, a serious pest of citrus 
and other fruits and of vegetables, was discovered to be present in 
Florida. A hasty survey showed the infestation to be heavy in a few 
centers and light at many points in the central part of the State 

Effective on May 1, 1929, the Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed the State of Florida under a quarantine 
to prevent the carrying of this insect into other States and prescribed 
the regulations under which host fruits and vegetables could be moved 
from the State in interstate commerce, 

In conference, the United States Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the State Plant Board of Florida, decided upon a cam- 
paign of eradication of this insect. Moneys were appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States and by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida to carry on this work. This work was placed in the immediate 
charge of Dr. C. L. Marlatt, as chief of the Federal Horticultural Board 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, with Dr. Wilmen C. 
Newell in charge of the field work in Florida. 

A plan of campaign was outlined and has been carried out by Loctor 
Newell and his organization, the results of which have exceeded the 
greatest expectation of those who knew the nature of the pest. The 
control obtained has progressed from the condition in April and May, 
when hundreds of adult flies could be caught in traps placed in neavily 
infested centers, to the present time, when the only flies found in 
the State since August 27 have been in one fruit, containing four larvw. 
This control, coupled with methods of sterilizing the fruit for ship- 
ment, has resulted in a canceling and modifying of many of the regu- 
lations of the quarantine, making it possible to ship to market 
practically all fruit and vegetables grown in the State. 

There is nothing in the history of fruit growing to compare with the 
results that have been obtained in this campaign, and it has convinced 
those who have been most skeptical that complete eradication of the pest 
from Florida is possible and will become a fact if the people of Florida 
and the United States Congress will give the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration the necessary moral and financial support: There- 
for be it 

Resolved— 

ee that the Florida State Chamber of Commerce commends Dr. 

. L. Marlatt, Dr. Wilmon Newell, and the personnel of the Plant Quar- 
yet and Control Administration and the Florida State Plant Board 
for the excellent progress that they have made in the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly from Florida; 

Second, that it commends the members of the Florida delegation to 
the United States Congress, Individually and collectively, for their loyal 
and unselfish work in presenting Florida's problems to their colleagues. 

Third, that it expresses Its deep appreciation to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Members of the 
United States Congress, to Gov. Doyle E. Carlton, and the members 
of the Florida Legislature for their prompt action in providing financial 
support for the eradication work; 

Fourth, that it asks the members of the Florida delegation in the 
United States Congress and, through them, their colleagues to support 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in providing for the further financial needs of the eradica- 
tion work. Be it further 

Resolved— 

First, that it is the sense of the Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
that the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fy In Florida is a menace 
to its agriculture; 

Second, that the eradication of this fly from the State is both a State 
and a National obligation ; 

Third, that the work of eradication is in no sense a political issue; 

Fourth, that it deplores and condemns those who are trying to make 
of it a political issue, and it calls upon all citizens of Florida to give 
the eradication work their unqualified support to the end that the work 
may be brought to a quick completion and the agricultural industry be 
relieved of the handicap imposed upon it by the presence of this pest: 
Be it further 

Resolved 

First, that we learn with regret of the retirement of Dr. C. L. Mar- 
latt as chief of the plant quarantine and control administration ; 

Second, that we express our appreciation to Dr. C. L. Marlatt for the 
wonderful work that he has done in building up the plant quarantine 
work of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
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Third, that we express our particular appreciation to Doctor Marlatt 
for the very great personal interest that he has taken in the Florida 
situation ; 

Fourth, that we learn with interest of the appointment of Dr. Lee A. 
Strong to succeed Doctor Marlatt, and we call upon the citizens of 
Florida to give Doctor Strong their loyal and whole-hearted support in 
the work he is undertaking in our behalf: Be it further 

Resolved— 

First, that this resolution be spread in the minutes of this meeting; 

Second, that copies be furnished to the press, to the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Wilmon 
Newell, and Lee A Strong, and to the Members of the Florida delegation 
in the United States Congress, 


TAX RELIEF FOR 1929 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am one day late on the time that was 
given to all Members to extend remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentleman of 
the House, I am opposed to this bill because it will not by any 
stretch of the imagination accomplish what is claimed for it 
by Secretary Mellon and the administration. 

The effect of the bill, as I view it, is to reduce the tax of 
corporations most of which, because of special privileges they 
enjoy, have been reaping tremendous profits. The argument 
that it will relieve three and one-half million stockholders of 
these corporations is amusing as well as ridiculous in view of 
the fact that we all know that a very large number of the 
stockholders alluded to have already been relieved of most of 
their ownership of the stocks of these corporations as a result 
of the big stock market crash that President Hoover called 
to the country’s attention in his most recent message to 
Congress, 

If the administration is really anxious to aid the business sta- 
bility of the Nation and restore conditions again to a normal 
basis, it will best be able to do so by using this enormous sum 
that it is about to donate to the great corporations through the 
medium of this bill for the financing of public improvements and 
new construction. This would at least be providing employment 
for some small part of the millions of workers now unemployed. 

As stated by the Secretary of Labor only a few days ago, the 
conditions of unemployment to-day are such that you may find 
crowds of men at nearly every factory door in the United States 
begging for work to enable them to provide food and shelter for 
their families. 

Every dollar of the $160,000,000 that we are going to now 
donate to the big corporations has already been collected by 
them in the form of profits from the American people. i 

Anyone who will take the trouble to examine the reports of 
those corporations which are principally to share this huge 
Christmas gift from the American people will find that they 
have tremendous surpluses which have accumulated not only 
from profits but from the sale of stocks which they have un- 
loaded recently on the country and even on their own employees 
at extremely high prices. In many instances, indeed, they have 
both the price they received for the stock and the stock itself, 
for many of the little fellows, including not a few of their own 
employees, were squeezed out of the ownership of their stock 
in the recent crash, losing both the amounts they had paid 
toward the ownership of the stock and the stock itself as well. 

So, I repeat, it is idle to say this bill will relieve the three and 
one-half million stockholders, who have already been “ relieved.” 
It will in effect be but a refund to the grasping corporations of 
huge profits they have already wrung in excessive profits from 
American consumers. So I say we would be doing better by 
keeping this sum in the Treasury and then using it for the 
financing of Government projects that would provide employ- 
ment for heads of families who to-day so badly need work. 

THE FRENCH DEBT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill for funding the French debt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, under the 
privilege given I desire in a brief way to state my objections to 
the proposed settlement of the debt now owing to us by the 
French Republic, 

France owes us to-day $8,652,225,895.83. It is proposed in 
this settlement to settle the entire debt with France for $4,025,- 
000,000. In other words, in this settlement the United States 
Government would lose $4,627,225,895.83, and we would receive 
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less than 48 per cent of the entire amount that is now due the 
United States from the French Republic. 

I do not believe that 1 per cent of the taxpayers of the 
United States, were it submitted to them, would approve such a 
foolish settlement as this. When this is received the entire debt 
will be canceled. It is not denied that they owe every cent of 
this money as justly as they owe any part of it. It is proposed 
in this settlement to accept this great loss and to give the French 
Republic 62 years to pay a little over 47 per cent of the total 
of what they owe. 

Let us apply this to common reason. Suppose a man owed 
you $1,000 and he comes to you and tells you that he is unable 
at present to pay it but that he is perfectly willing to give you 
a note for a little less than one-half of it if you will give him 
62 years to pay it with a low rate of interest. Is there a com- 
mon-sense man that would think for a moment of accepting such 
a proposition? That is exactly what is done in this proposed 
settlement. The debt will be no more binding against France 
after this settlement is made than it is now, and no more as- 
surance that they will pay the amount proposed in this settle- 
ment in 62 years than they are going to pay the entire amount of 
it, pose they will do if this settlement is not allowed to be 
made. 

We must not forget that the United States expended approxi- 
mately $22,000,000,000 in carrying on tbis war, paying every 
dime of our own expenses, and in addition extended credit to our 
allies in the sum of $11,522,354,000. Besides this, we raised an 
army of approximately 5,000,000, as fine a fighting force as ever 
marched to victory. 

We have forgotten too soon that many of these brave boys 
sleep beneath the lilies of France and that thousands are 
wounded, shell shocked, diseased, incapacitated, disabled, and in- 
capable of making a living for themselves, and in many instances 
their families are dependent upon them. 

These soldiers conducted themselves gloriously on the fields 
of battle and contributed to the triumph of victory of France. 
Has France so soon forgotten that the American soldiers at 
Belleau Wood assisted in saving Paris, France, when the peo- 
ple were terror stricken by shells from the long-range guns and 
the enemy determined to capture or destroy them? To me it 
seems clearly that this measure is the first step to the entire 
remission of the balance due in the course of a few years, 

International bankers never sleep. They will be active, alert, 
and ready to seize the first opportunity to make loans and to 
make our debt a secondary matter of payment. 

The United States Government sold bonds in order to get 
this money to loan to the foreign government. Every dime of 
it with interest will have to be paid back regardless of whether 
we get 47 per cent or the whole of the indebtedness due us 
from France. We have lost in round numbers, if this settle- 
ment is made, over $10,000,000,000 in settlements of this kind, 
none of which should have ever been made. 

In order to get the money to pay these Liberty bonds the 
United States Government must collect it in the form of taxes 
from the American people. So when we cancel one-half of 
what these nations owe us we are doubling the burden of taxa- 
tion on the American people. When we relieve them of the 
burden of paying this debt we place this debt on the tax- 
burdened people of the United States. 

A great many arguments have been made on the floor of the 
House here trying to convince Congress of France's inability to 
pay her debt. When one takes the time to inform himself on 
this question the arguments do not stand to reason or truth. 
It is not a question of their being unable to pay their debt, it 
is a question of their willingness or unwillingness to pay. The 
French are a thrifty people. They were long on promises when 
they borrowed this money and short on fulfillment. 

France is to-day one of the most prosperous nations in Eu- 
rope. They have an almost unlimited resource. They have a 
profitable industrial system; an enormous supply of cheap 
hydroelectric power; they have great agricultural wealth; a 
wonderful system of railway; a profitable foreign trade; suc- 
cessful banking system; ample capital for the commercial and 
industrial needs; valuable vineyards which are a source of great 
income and wealth. Her colonial possessions are aiso equal 
almost to that of England. The French colonies have an area 
of more than 5,000,000 square miles, which is rich in timber, 
mining, and other valuable resources. 

Alsace-Lorraine, with an area of 5,000 square miles, is very 
rich in mining resources. Within less than 150 miles of Lor- 
raine—iron district—there are six coal fields that have a re- 
source of 86,000,000,000 tons of coal, and the iron resources of 
France are five times that of Germany or England. 

In the year 1924 the Province of Lorraine produced 27,000,000 
tons of iron ore and more than 5,000,000 tons of coal, The iron 
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resources of Lorraine are estimated at more than 2,000,000,000 
tons, 

Bulletin No. 703, issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, fixes the coal deposit of the Saar Basin at 16,500,000,000 
tons. The combined French coal fields at the present time have 
deposits in excess of 20,000,000,000 tons and the iron-ore deposits 
of France exceeds 5,000,000,000 tons. 

We could add many more figures to show the absolute ability 
of France to pay her debts just like the United States is re- 
quired to pay her obligations. It is foolish to say, it seems to 
me, that they are not able to pay their debt. With the figures 
above cited, who is so wise as to look into the future for 62 
years and determine what te ability of France will be at that 
time? 

The war supplies in France were sold to her for something 
over $400,000,000 after the war, for which they gave their obli- 
gation to pay and which was due last August. Even that is 
settled in this amount that you have proposed in this settlement. 
They bought those supplies at 3314 per cent of their actual value 
and have no doubt disposed of more than enough of them to 
twice pay their obligation, and yet it is unable; and in this 
settlement we are taking about 47 per cent of that which is now 
due, and stretching that out in a period of 62 years. 

When our American boys, the finest that ever lived, were 
drafted or volunteered for service in this Great War, it was 
never contemplated that when money was loaned to a foreign 
nation that these boys who made the sacrifice of their hope in 
life and went into the hardships of this war and after they 
returned home and after winning the great victory would be 
required to pay taxes to make up a loss for the just obligation 
for borrowed meney of another nation. I will not lend my sup- 
port or influence that will create a condition of this kind. 

The one to be most benefited by the passage of this act will 
be our international banks, who have private loans to France 
and whose security will be much better if the United States 
relieves France of this much of her debt. 

We predict this statement, that if this settlement is made 
that in a very few months we will see in great headlines in our 
daily papers and in our journals and magazines, The wonder- 
ful wealth of France and her ability to do things.” If they can 
make such bargains as this, then they will soon be the thriftiest 
nation of the earth. Right is right and hurts no one. All the 
United States should require of France, or any other nation, is 
to do right, and the United States, even in this proposition, has 
shown that it is perfectly willing to give them time for the pay- 
ment of this debt, for even in this proposed settlement 62 years 
of time is given, which, it seems to us, is entirely too long for 
the purpose of the settlement of tle entire debt which is due us. 

If this money was paid by France, and the amounts due from 
other nations had been paid in full, then our soldier boys who 
returned to their families crippled, maimed, and disabled for 
life, would be properly eared for during the remainder of their 
life, and the many hundreds who are now being turned down 
by our bureaus because of a technical construction placed on 
disability during service connection would be relieved and would 
be properly cared for. 

It shall be my policy to cast my ballot as long as I am in 
Congress for the relief of the disabled World War veterans, and 
to compel every other nation to deal justly with the United 
States, as we should ever deal with them. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, despite the able presentation of this issue by the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, I was in some doubt 
as to the propriety of casting my vote for this settlement. 

My natural leanings from youth to the present day have been 
in favor of the aims and principles of the French Republic. 
I think I may safely say that that is the predilection of the 
average American. American sentiment is overwhelmingly for 
the generous treatment of our sister republic across the seas. 
I am frank to say that I would have no difficulty in voting for 
this settlement if I were sure that the adjustment of this vexing 
question would shortly terminate the present lack of accord 
between France and America. I am, however, skeptical of such 
an outcome. There is no assurance that our historie and tradi- 
tional friendship for the French people will be promoted and 
continued by the passage of this measure. As a result of the 
great war we lost the friendship of France. Despite our part in 
the war, into which we threw our entire national resources of 
men and material, we became persona non grata to the French 
people. 

Nor haye our national and individual efforts to rehabilitate 
France helped our status. The French people seem to cast us 
permanently in the roll of Shylock. They seem to regard us as 
lacking in idealism. They characterize us as vulgar money 
getters. 
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It has been stated in the discussion on this bill that our 
national income is $90,000,000,000 while that of France is but 
$7,000,000,000, but it ill becomes the people of France, who are 
thrifty to a fault, to make us the target for abuse. If the roles 
were reversed France, in my opinion, would outlaw us for the 
repudiation of our obligation. So strong is their thrift they 
would even resort to arms to collect what was due them. 

There is no economic sentiment among the French people. 
They are realists when it comes to the matter of dollars and 
cents. Individual and government procedure in France is based 
on a rigorous policy of obtaining what is due them to the last 
centime. 

The French have a complete distaste for things American. 
This is a curious attitude for any nation to be in. Possibly it is 
only a passing phase. It is undoubtedly the natural reaction 
from their very horrible experience in the war—a war in which 
over 1,500,000 of the best youth of France were killed in battle. 
It must be said, however, that France in its long history was 
never so glorious as in the World War. No people in the history 
of the world have made such sublime sacrifices for their national 
existence as the gallant French nation. 

These influences and considerations in the first instance made 
me hesitate as to the way I should cast my vote. The conyen- 
tionalized claim that if we make this debt settlement, we would 
be playing into the hands of the international bankers and the 
National City Bank of the city of New York, influences me not 
one iota. I have endeavored to approach the subject from the 
standpoint of our duty to our former ally and the consideration 
of France's ability to pay. 

The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] in his 
able speech has cleared up this question for me. He was a 
member of the Foreign Debt Commission and a Member of the 
House at the time these loans were made. He is familiar with 
the economic status of France. It is obviously his belief that 
unless this settlement, whereby France pays back to us $6,847,- 
674,104, is accepted it will be difficult, if not impossible, to col- 
lect a single cent without recourse to arms. I am so minded 
myself. The informal character of the war loan, for which 
France gave nothing more than a receipt, gives color to this. 

Some part of this debt involves the purchase of supplies after 
the war. These are merged in a common fund, though I should 
have preferred to have these items dealt with directly. These 
were goods sold and delivered and should be paid for to the last 
cent with interest, but they are now hopelessly intermingled 
with the war debt, and it is impossible to extricate them without 
throwing the whole matter into confusion. 

Under these circumstances I will cast my vote for this settle- 
ment. I will do it for the reason that it is good business policy 
for America. I will do it in the hope that with this situation 
cleared up, the great French Nation may appreciate that 
America, the Republic she helped to create, is in fact her friend 
and well wisher. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I believe that the settlement of the indebtedness of 
France to America is of the greatest importance not only to 
America and France but to the general cause of world recon- 
struction and peace. I believe, furthermore, that the agreement 
providing for the settlement of that indebtedness which is before 
us to-day is in such terms that it should be promptly and 
decisively approved. 

It does not seem to me that any detailed statement on my 
part is necessary at this time. The hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee; the reports of that committee; the able 
addresses which have been made here in this connection by dis- 
tinguished Members of the House, including the former chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Green of Iowa, 
our beloved colleague, the late Senator Burton, of Ohio, our 
respected friend and member of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, and the present Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mills, of New York, afford, to my 
mind, abundant evidence for supporting the agreement concluded 
by the Debt Commission. 

France, as we all know, suffered terribly during the World 
War. In 10 of her richest Departments in the north hundreds 
of thousands of buildings were destroyed; thousands of fac- 
tories were wrecked ; millions of acres of land were laid waste; 
railroads, canals, and bridges were ruined—in brief, a property 
loss was sustained estimated by the Reparation Commission as 
amounting to the equivalent of upwards of $10,000,000,000. 
In man power a loss was suffered to the extent of 1,300,000 
killed—a loss in no small measure incurred between the date of 
our entry into the war and our first active participation—a loss 
equivalent to that which we should have experienced in this 
country had 4,000,000 men, or, say, every man in uniform during 
the war laid down his life in the service of this country. 
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France, as we all appreciate, has also been confronted by the 
most difficult postwar problems in the field of public finance, 
resulting among other things from a tremendous inflation in 
currency ; from the inability to balance the national budget ; from 
a huge internal debt amounting at one time to the equivalent 
in pre-war terms of something less than $60,000,000,000 ; and from 
the total uncertainty as to what amounts, if any, the Govern- 
ment might hope to obtain from Germany on reparation account. 
In my remarks before the House last June I had occasion to 
refer briefly to the great political barriers growing out of these 
difficulties, 

France to-day with some 40,000,000 people and a na- 
tional income estimated as amounting to the equivalent of 
about $6,000,000,000 finds herself in a position where she re- 
quires no less than 33 per cent of that income for her national 
budget ; where she must utilize no less than 11 per cent of it for 
the service of debt alone—an expenditure equivalent to that 
which would be borne by this country if $9,000,000,000 or there- 
abouts were required for the service of our debt—where she is 
able to pay the holders of her liberty bonds only 20 per cent of 
the value of the bonds when issued. 

It is because of these facts, among others, that France has 
felt unable to pay more on her obligations assumed in connec- 
tion with the World War. It is in the light of these conditions 
that the World War Foreign Debt Commission has felt itself 
in a position to accept from France a settlement having a pres- 
ent value on a 414 per cent basis of approximately 50 per cent 
of the total indebtedness funded—roughly equivalent to the ob- 
ligations incurred after the end of the war. 

I believe that the debt commission was fully justified in ac- 
cepting these terms. Under the agreement concluded America 
will receive, oyer the specified period of years, repayment in full 
of the principal amount of the indebtedness and in addition 
thereto, interest at the rate of 1.64 per cent per annum—a total 
of about $6,800,000,000. The terms of the agreement, whether 
measured in respect to national income, budget expenditure, or 
foreign trade compare favorably with those of other agree- 
ments of this character concluded with other nations. Through 
the agreement the way is open for final disposition of a ques- 
tion which in recent years has been the source of serious mis- 
understanding between America and our sister Republic over- 
seas, to whom we shall always be indebted for her splendid 
contribution to the cause of American independence and for her 
immortal heroism during the World War. 

Conditions in France have improved greatly in recent years, 
but great improvement was definitely contemplated in drawing 
up the agreement before us as the basis for compliance with 
its terms. The Secretary of the Treasury, chairman of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, in appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee in this connection some three years 
ago made the following statement: 

When a settlement has been reached with Great Britain, she (France) 
will then be in a position to balance her budget, check inflation, sta- 
bilize her currency, and put her finances on a permanently sound basis. 
Until these have been accomplished France can not be expected to make 
large payments on account of her war debts to the United States and 
Great Britain. To insist on too heavy payments in the early years 
might well jeopardize the accomplishment of these reforms essential to 
her economic and financial rehabilitation. 


In a word, the agreement contemplated improved conditions; 
ratification of the agreement in France has been possible only in 
the light of those conditions; final disposition of the question at 
this time is possible only as a result of that ratification. 

The agreement before us has received the approval of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and of President Hoover. It was approved by the 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-ninth Congress by a vote 
of more than 2 to 1. This summer, in the light of progress 
made in France during a period of about three years under the 
brilliant leadership of M. Poincaré, it proved possible for those 
seeking ratification in France to overcome the tremendous politi- 
cal obstacles which had previously existed there and at the con- 
clusion of several days of most intense debate to obtain approval 
of the agreement by both Houses of the French Parliament, that 
of the Chamber of Deputies being accorded by the narrow 
margin of something like 8 votes. 

Congress for the first time is in a position to settle this ques- 
tion finally. The absence of a settlement heretofore has tended 
to misunderstanding and friction between America and France 
and has made for uncertainty in the financial and economic 
affairs of Europe generally. I believe that settlement is in the 
interests of all concerned. I hope sincerely that the bill before 
us to-day will receive the prompt approval of both Houses of 
Congress. 

FLOGD CONTROL OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
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delivered by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, before 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, 
D. C., December 10, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


A NATIONAL QUESTION 


During the past two years nothing in the way of river problems 
has received as much attention as the flood control on the Mississippi 
River. It would seem that nothing more could possibly be said on the 
subject, but maybe the matter can be somewhat clarified as time goes 
on. In the consideration of the subject by Congress shortly after the 
great flood of 1927 it was conclusively shown that the subject can be 
handled effectively only by the National Government, and the flood 
control act was modeled after that conclusion. Where more than one 
State is affected in any matter the subject can not escape the inter- 
vention by the Central Government. The people of the States have the 
right to expect as much, since no settlement of these questions can 
be made by any other authority. If the national authority has seen 
fit to take up the matter of flood control on the Mississippi River, it 
can not allow any lesser authority to intervene to stop or hinder its 
plans. If in the carrying out of these plans injury is done any interest, 
without corresponding benefits to offset that injury, just compensation 
must be paid. 

DIFFERENT PLANS 


The flood conditions on the river have received study for more than 
a hundred years by minds keenly interested in the matter, and several 
general plans have been involved to protect the people of the valley 
against the ravages of floods. All of these plans involve the construc- 
tion of levees, as that, up to certain limits, is the most direct, the most 
obvious, and the cheapest method of keeping the water off the land. 

Some have gone so far as to assert that levees only is the plan to 
follow. Those who say this have a belief that the complete solution of 
the problem is not possible, and that the most obvious means is to be 
used as far as it can be made to go. There are not many now who 
are of this belief. 

As far back as 1853, a man of good insight, Charles Ellet, jr., pointed 
out the impracticability of confining the increasing flood waters be- 
tween lines of levees contiguous to the river banks, and suggested flood 
ways as a necessary supplement to the levees. This is practically the 
plan under which we are working to-day. 

Reservoirs on the tributaries to hold back the flood waters have been 
proposed, and at first glance this seems the most attractive, the most 
logical, and the best of all proposals, But on closer examination there 
begin to loom various difficulties, of which cost is the most obvious 
one, but there are others that can not be neglected. A reservoir system 
that would hold the flood waters away from the main stream must be 
widespread, very extensive, and comes into conflict with local interests 
at many points, The settlement of these conflicting points is a problem 
that makes the present controversy over the flood ways in Louisiana 
seem like a mere bagatelle. The logic of the reservoir system is that 
since the present great floods are the result of taking away from the 
river a vast system of storage reservoirs of its own, the natural action 
would be the replacing of those reservoirs, of which the river has been 
robbed for the sake of rich alluvial land, with others on the tributaries 
where the land is rocky, steep, and unfertile. 

It is probable that not enough reservoirs can be found now which 
can be economically obtained and developed for Mississippi flood control 
alone. 

However, every little will help and it is very probable that the com- 
plete solution of the flood problem in the future will be found in a 
combination of all the means heretofore suggested—levees, flood ways, 
and reservoirs. 5 

We have pushed levees to their practical limit; we now are proposing 
to add flood ways; and after all of our present researches are made we 
shall include such reservoirs as are practicable, feasible, and economical. 
We have all that in mind. The whole thing seems like a battle with 
the various arms considered. Some might think that we could win it 
with infantry alone, others would add some cavalry, others would advo- 
eate nothing but artillery, while still others would think only in terms 
of air forces. All those are too narrow in their views. We will win 
only when we use ail of our means together in full coordination, each 
performing its function in the proper place at the proper time. 

There is nothing serious now to prevent our putting into action the 
leyees aud the flood ways; they are the most obvious means and the 
easiest to put into action. We may then follow with the less obvious 
and the more difficult to secure, and so in the end get the union of 
all means in one harmonious and well-proportioned unit. Let us by 
all means proceed with the utmost dispatch to use the most obvious 
means before another flood comes along with its two hundred millions 
of damage and its irremediable sufferings and discouragements. 

THE PHYSICAL DIFFICULTIES 


It is strictly the business of the engineer to overcome the physicaf 
difficulties. Maybe it is the duty of the statesman to overcome the 
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legal, the psychological, and the economic difficulties: The latter's 
task naturally should be completed before the former's begins, or at 
least before it progresses very far. Anyone who has recently visited 
the lower Mississippi Valley would be prompted to say that the states- 
man is not yet out of the woods, and that the engineer has struck 
some of the snags that have not been yet grubbed. Maybe one of the 
present difficulties rests on the presumption that the statesman and 
the engineers haye overlapped somewhat in their functions as defined 
above. 

The great physical difficulty Hes in the soft, easily eroded banks of 
the stream in its alluvial valley, and the fact of the greatly varying 
energy of the stream between low water and high water. When a 
tributary like the Arkansas dumps its flood waters into the main stream 
the energy of the main stream below the mouth of the tributary is 
greatly increased, its slope is increased, its velocity is increased, and 
it goes to work to gnaw at its soft banks, eats them away, and ap- 
proaches the levee with tooth and claw bent on destruction. Some 
times the old river goes in for a cut-off. If that be accomplished, its 
rage is increased to frenzy. The shortened distance further increases 
the slope and hence the velocity. The bank cutting below the cut-off 
is accelerated, the increased discharge piles up the water below and 
threatens to establish a new high stage for the same discharge, and 
top the levee grade established in accord with the former state of 
things. 

Anyone who has studied the plan of the river below the mouth of 
the Arkansas will see the effects of what has been stated In the 
Greenville bends. He will see the cut-off that is now being threatened 
there, and he will wonder what will happen when that cut-off is ac- 
complished. If he looks at the plan of the river below Baton Rouge, 
far below the disturbing influence of the Arkansas and the Red, he 
will see a better sight. He will see a straighter river with much 
more stable banks. There the slope has had a chance to flatten out 
and to be more uniform, There the difficulty is much less. 

It is such a thing that makes the engineer wish for reservoirs or 
something else to bridle the notorious villains—the Arkansas and the 
Red. It is the thing that makes him say: “Let us take some water 
out just below the Arkansas and below the Red and so reduce the high- 
water energy of ‘Old Man River’ in those vieinities.“ He looks around 
and he sees the basins of the Boeuf and the Tensas just below the 
mouth of the Arkansas and the basin of the Atchafalaya below the 
mouth of the Red, and he says: “God is good. He has here provided 
me with places for my flood ways Just where I want flood ways to be.” 

In looking along the river below Cairo, the engineer sees many bends 
and many caving banks, but none so bad as the ones near Greenville. 
What is he going to do about them? They will get his levees some 
day in high water and then there will be hell unless he can circumvent 
hell and high water. If he be a military man, he thinks of a mobile, 
vigorous enemy and he acts as though ever in the presence of such an 
enemy. He thinks of time and space. He must set his levees far 
enough back from the river so that they can not be attacked without 
warning enough for him to use the necessary force to meet the attack. 
Hig action will be to set the levee back and have the new one ready by 
the time that the old one goes out. This is his action if the ground is 
not too valuable. The old river will exhaust his impetus before he can 
reach the new levee. But if the ground is too valuable, he must fortify 
and hold. This fortification is an expensive and slow process; it is 
otherwise known as revetment. He has to make a choice between 
withdrawal and fortification, new levee and revetment.’ He must be on 
time in either case. His action is based on economy of money. 

This, briefly, is how the enemy will be met with flood ways, levees, 
and revetment. It will hold the river in check at all times if care 
fally planned and vigorously prosecuted. It, in brief, is the plan with 
which we propose to overcome our difficulties. But we are going 
further. We are going to give the reservoir question such an examina- 
tion as it never had before, and if we can draw any reserves from it, 
we shall be very foolish if we fail to do so, because in any fight nothing 
whatever that increases our chances for success can be neglected. 
Sometimes the margin between victory and defeat is only a hair's 
breadth. 

PROGRESS OF THR WORK 

The work being prosecuted on the river under the flood control act 
has in some respects gone well; in others not so well. Nothing in the 
world ever goes along in all respects wholly to our satisfaction. We 
will find that condition only in heaven. 

Apparent dissatisfaction with the plans for the flood ways in Loulst- 
ana has caused court injunctions and other controversies to such an 
extent as to cause a suspension of operations there until the plans 
could be given a review. My judgment is that the plans are not in 
question so much as is the matter of flowage rights and payment 
therefor. Hence reconsideration of the plans is not the remedy. The 


plough is running rough among the roots and stumps and the clearing 
done by the statesman will have to be inspected again by him and 
perhaps a little supplementary grubbing and clearing is necessary to 
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relieve the humble engineer ploughman of the jolts he is getting just 
now. 

The delay on the flood ways does not include any delay on the 
Bonnet Carre flood way. It is under contract and construction is 
progressing. Both abutments, a part of the sill, and parts of the side 
levees have been established in place. 

The delay on the flood ways has been on those through the Boeuf 
and Atchafalaya Basins. This delay is unfortunate since the flood 
ways are essential to the preservation of the levees. They should be 
the first work done. Those who are bringing suits in advance and 
who are criticizing plans for one reason or another are the ones respon- 
sible for any delay at all. I have recently been advised by those 
volunteering advice to stop work on the Bonnet Carre spillway because 
it might be replanned so as to be eheaper. If those who give such 
advice had the responsibility for the safety of the people of New 
Orleans on their hands, delay would be the most irritating word in the 
English language to them and it would be avoided like a rattlesnake, 
Cheapness is one thing and security is another. There has already 
been some delay on the Bonnet Carre spillway, but that delay was 
not due so much to a search for cheapness but to a search for security, 
Its -location places it where the banks are the most stable. The 
placing of its most vital works is on ground that is the most firm to 
be found. Its great width is to secure the necessary volume of 
discharge, and more, to guard against excessive scour and to get the 
leeway of distance and room to correct deficiencies not foreseen. The 
United States is strong enough to do things in that way, and its engi- 
neers have the hardihood to invite all the criticism that may be directed 
at them. Like Nelson, we hope that if red-hot shot are fired at our 
hulls, they will be from such close range that they will go all the way 
through and not smoulder in the holds. 

There has been no delay on other work and no money, except that 
held for payment of land, has been allowed to remain long idle, The 
new levee work and revetment on the main stem has been pushed vigor- 
ously and at costs well within the estimates. Since July 1, 1928, there 
have been placed 88,000,000 cubic yards in levees, 6,000,000 square feet 
in revetments, 8,000,000 cubic yards dredging, and 17,000 linear feet 
dikes, 

Surveys for reservoir sites have been pushed on all tributaries of 
importance, 

It is hoped to push the work well on to completion within the time 
specified in the law and to do as much of it through the contractors of 
the country as is practicable, 

The most essential thing to secure progress is an adopted program 
well planned and assured as to money available, so that it may be 
advertised well in advance. This permits the contracting force of the 
country to see the field and prepare themselves to enter actively upon it. 

The Congress provided that the flood-control work shall be completed 
in 10 years and provided $325,000,000 to do the work. To date 
$33,000,000 has been spent or committed, so the first year’s work appears 
to be about in accord with the time set. Let us pause for a moment 
at the fixing of 10 years for the completion of the work. That can 
be justified in this case only by the supposition that our income pre- 
vents a faster spending of the money. If this is an emergency and a 
fight, and it looks to be so, a doling out of money year by year is 
analogous to saying in advance, “ We are going into battle; we have 
so much ammunition; we estimate that the battle will last 10 days, so 
let us spend just so much of it for each day.” Budgets do not fit 
emergencies so well as they fit routine, 

To those who have new ways and many means for solving the Mis- 
sissippi flood problem I say: 

Bear in mind that we are secking now only an immediate solution. 
The job will not be entirely polished off until we are dead and gone. 
We will contribute our mite anyway, believing it is a step in the right 
direction, the obvious thing to do, and further believing that the might 
of our country and the energy and perseverance of the wonderful 
people of the valley will at last turn out a completed job, behind which 
those people will live in security and prosperity on the richest land in 
the world, giving of their happiness and prosperity some to all of the 
people of the United States, 


LOUISVILLE BRANCH OFFICE, BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 
COMMERCE 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp by printing a letter which 
came to me from the Secretary of Commerce in relation to the 
work of the branch of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Louisville, Ky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include as a part of 
them a letter written by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
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of Commerce, to me, under date of December 5, 1929, concerning 
the excellent work of the branch office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Louisville, Ky. As I aided in secur- 
ing the establishment of the office, believing that it would serve 
a highly beneficial purpose, I am very much gratified because of 
the satisfactory results being accomplished there. I may add 
that I have also favored the establishment of other like offices 
at strategic business points of the country where it appeared a 
real benefit to the public at large would result therefrom. The 
work of the Louisville brench office is typical of the very efficient 
service of the entire Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Doctor Klein’s letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 5, 1929. 
Hon. MAURICE H. THATCHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Remembering the interest you took in the 
establishment of a district office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Louisville, you will, I am sure, be glad to have some details 
as to the actual dollars-and-cents results achieved by that office, 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 31 firms reported volun- 
tarily that they had secured new business or had benefited by pre- 
ventive services to the extent of $352,190 through the efforts of the 
Louisville office. The preventive services were in the form of savings 
through negative information leading to the curtailment of certain un- 
wise export plans, the discouragement of expenditures in exploiting 
dubious markets, etc. This office is serving some 255 Kentucky and 
southern Indiana firms so that the total results of the trade promotive 
efforts of the office are probably many times the figure mentioned, many 
firms reporting that it was impossible to estimate the dollars-and-cents 
results, but paying high tribute to the service by the Louisville branch. 

I am sure you will agree that in view of the modest budget of that 
office, which is only $15,000, the above figure represents a decidedly 
substantial dividend” for the taxpayer. 

For all of the 29 offices throughout the country there were voluntary 
reports during the fiscal year 1928-29 from 1,021 firms (out of about 
22,000 currently using the bureau’s services) showing results achieved 
for them which totaled $42,651,854. Since this represents about one- 
twentieth of the bureau's regular clientele, it would seem that the total 
yalue of the efforts of the organization in behalf of American business is 
many times this amount. 

In addition to being a service station“ on export trade, the Louls- 
ville office has endeavored to serve as a clearing house for firms seeking 
information on all problems connected with domestic marketing. While 
this phase of the work has been limited, due to the small available per- 
sonnel, the office has been able to serve some firms by giving exact infor- 
mation concerning our domestic markets and the various practices in 
marketing. 

I am sure you will understand my mentioning these details to you as 
being not in any sense a “ glorification” of the bureau, but simply as a 
part of a businesslike accounting to Congress of the stewardship of our 
staff and its obligations under the appropriations voted by Congress for 
the last year. 

Cordially yours, JoLius KLEIN. 


CONTROL OF TRANPORTATION CHARGES ON OUR NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address by 
Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert, chairman of the State Docks Com- 
mission, Mobile, Ala., on the control of transportation charges 
on our navigable waters. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


Four of the great waterway projects of the country have passed 
through their construction stage, and with the active support of the 
President of the United States other completed projects should soon 
follow. 

The ship channel in the connecting waters of the Great Lakes cheapens 
the assembling of raw materials for steel manufacture as well as the 
movement of agricultural products to markets; the completion of the 
Ohio and Mississippi projects provides a cheap transportation route for 
heavy products to tidewater, and the completion of the Panama Canal 
opens up in the Pacific world our greatest prospective market. The 
question of control of transportation charges on the navigable waters 
of the United States is one that demands consideration at this time. 

This country’s experience with its railroads should not be repeated 
with its waterways. Uncontrolled competition led to many evils. 
Under it localities and States were favored over others; some business 
centers developed, others deprived of their natural growth. 

The recent history of the evil effects resulting from arbitrary power 
in fixing rates on the part of our land carriers leads to the conclusion 
that similar evils will result from uncontrolled waterways, 
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There is more reason for the control of charges on inland and coast- 
wise, waters than on the railroads. Channel depths, with maintenance 
and operation, in the streams and In the harbors are made from funds 
collected from all the people, and there should be no loopholes through 
which unfair treatment could be exercised. 

In the operation of improved waterways, the people's rights should 
be protected, first, by preventing any land carrier from controlling in 
any way the operations of a competing water carrier; second, by estab- 
lishing freight rates that are fair to all parts of the country served, and 
are reasonably remunerative. 

When the Panama Canal was completed, the Congress of the United 
States, knowing that the great benefit to be expected from this water- 
way would be nullified unless the competitive transcontinental freight 
lines were prevented from controlling, either directly or indirectly, ships 
passing through that canal, inserted in the Panama Canal act the 
following provision: 

“From and after the Ist day of July 1914, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company or other common carrier subject to the act to 
regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever (by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, indirectly, 
through any holding company, or by stockholders or directors in com- 
mon, or in any other manner) in any common carrier by water operated 
through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with which said railroad or 
other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic, or any vessel 
carrying freight or passengers upon said water route or elsewhere with 
which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for 
traffic ; and in case of the violation of this provision each day in which 
such violation continues shall be deemed a separate offense.” 

This provision is broad and several complaints have been made under 
it to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Most prominent among 
them was the Great Lakes case. This complaint was made because of 
the practice of certain railroads in maintaining steamship lines on those 
waters in competition with private lines that were competitive to the 
railroads in the transportation of freight and passengers. 

In its decision in this case the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 

“The purpose of the Panama Canal act was to preserve to the com- 
mon interest of the people, free and unfettered, the ‘water roadbed’ 
via the Panama Canal. Also to restore all the water routes of the 
country to the same condition of freedom from domination that would 
reduce their usefulness as a natural means of transportation. Congress 
has decreed that there shall be a restoration of conditions which pre- 
valled when the railroads had no interest in and exercised no control 
over the boat lines plying upon the country's water routes.” 

The railroads were forced to discontinue the operation of steamship 
lines on the Great Lakes, It would seem, therefore, that the Panama 
Canal act itself is sufficient to prevent land carriers from operating 
boat lines in competition with independent water lines. 

It is the desire of all that the people enjoy that saving in transpor- 
tation cost made possible by the completion of these great water routes, 
and while land transportation systems are barred from operating com- 
petitive boat lines, there is always present the question of destructive 
competition between water carriers themselves. Past history shows 
that such competition always comes to pass, because in water transpor- 
tation the roadway is free and the cost of operating locks and other 
facilities is borne by the General Government. 

Without control as to charges, independent operators with small 
investments and without financial responsibility, appearing here and 
there on through routes, could render ineffective the plan of remunera- 
tive through water-and-rail rates as contemplated in the Dennison bill. 

Great companies of waterway transporters with established financiai 
standing are necessary in providing the needed equipment to effect tha 
savings contemplated and in giving the public confidence in through bills 
of lading. Unless freight rates are fixed on a remunerative basis so 
that the greater companies can live, the people will not enjoy the bene- 
fits anticipated. To insure this some governmental body should be 
authorized and given power to fix rates—not maximum rates, but rates 
on our navigable streams, in our coastwise trade, and at our ocean 
terminals, 

Port-to-port interstate commerce in our coastwise trade is only par- 
tially controlled, and port-to-port interstate commerce on our rivers is 
absolutely uncontrolled. Absence of such control makes it impossible for 
transportation lines enjoying without expense the improved channels in 
our rivers and harbors to favor the port of one State over another and 
prevent certain sections of our country enjoying advantages to which 
they are entitled. 7 

PUBLIC TERMINALS 

The Congress of the United States in the river and harbor act of 
March 2, 1919, announced the following as its policy concerning publie 
terminals at all seaports and river stations: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that water 
terminals are essential at all cities and towns located upon harbors or 
navigable waterways, and that at least one public terminal should 
exist, constructed, owned, and reguiated by municipality or other public 
agency of the State and open to the use of all on equal terms, and with 
the view of carrying out this policy to the fullest possible extent, the 
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Secretary of War is hereby vested with the discretion to withhold, unless 
the public interests would seriously suffer by delay, moneys appropriated 
in this act for new projects, if, in his opinion, no water terminals exist 
adequate for the traffic and open to all on equal terms, or unless 
satisfactory assurances are received that local or other interests will 
provide such adequate terminal or terminals,” 

The absence of some governmental agency with power to fix remunera- 
tive charges against ships and commerce at ocean and river terminals, 
and the practice of the railroads in the use of their own terminals, 
often makes it commercially unfeasible for terminals built in pursuance 
of the announced policy of Congress to earn a livelihood. It would 
therefore seem that further legislation is necessary to carry out the 
policy of Congress concerning water terminals. 

Railroad companies in many places make no charges against ships 
and use their docks as a means of gaining a line haul without consider- 
ing the question of dock earnings; such practice is in reality rebating. 
Railroad docks are often operated at a loss as long as line hauls are 
obtained. A governmental :.gency with power to fix all rates in inland 
waters, coastwise trade, and ocean terminals would remedy all this. 

Congress is averse to the creation of any new commission or other 
Government agency to control anything, because when an agency is 
created its first tendency is to enlarge its duties, responsibilities, and 
especially its organization. These agencies always grow and the policy 
of Congress to avoid creating any new ones, if possible, is a good one, 

There are in existence two agencies that might control transportation 
charges in the cases referred to above, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Shipping Board. It is not thought that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be the proper body to exercise this con- 
trol. Its primary duty is to control freight rates on railroads, but at 
the same time to so control such rates as to enable such roads to earn 
as much as 5% per cent on their investment. If the rivers will bring 
about the saving in freight rates contemplated, for the same commission 
to fix these rates so as to effect this saving and at the same time fix 
the rates for the railroads so that they can earn 5% per cent would 
constitute a very difficult problem for one commission. 

The Shipping Board is in sympathy with water transportation and 
it could fix the rates on our navigable waters so that water trans- 
portation companies could live, without taking into consideration any 
effect that these rates might have upon the railroads earning 5% per 
cent on their investment. It would, therefore, seem that the Shipping 
Board would be the logical body to control freight rates on our inland 
streams, in our coastwise trade, and to fix the charges made against 
vessels and commerce at our ocean terminals. This duty alone would 
justify the existence of the Shipping Board, even though no ship lines 
were operated directly by that body. The terms of the sales of lines 
of Shipping Board ships to private parties, however, are such as to 
make the Shipping Board necessary for years to come in the handling 
of the problems that will arise concerning ships sold on a long-time 
annual payment plan. 

In establishing through rates, rail and water, and in fixing charges 
at joint terminals, rail and water, a committee from the Shipping 
Board sitting with a committee from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could best establish such rates. 

All ocean terminals used in general trade, whether owned by a State, 
a municipality, a private party, or a railroad company, should be de- 
clared by Congress to be public utilities, and should be treated as 
separate entities in cost accounting, and rates should be so fixed that 
all such facilities, with the cost accounting as described above, would 
at least be self-supporting. 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS 


The Chair laid before the House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, which was re- 
ferred to Committee on Elections No. 1 (H. Doc. No. 146). 

The Olerk read the communication, as follows: 

DECPMEER 10, 1929. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives 
the contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for the Seventy- 
first Congress of the United States for the fourth district, State of 
Florida, William C. Lawson v. Ruth Bryan Owen, notice of which has 
been filed in the office of the Clerk of the House; and also transmit 
herewith original testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled “An 
act relating to contested-election cases, the Clerk has opened and 
printed the testimony in the above case, and such portions of the testi- 
mony as the parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed proper to the 
Clerk, after giving the requisite notices, have been printed and indexed 
together with the notices of contest, and the answers thereto and origi- 
nal papers and exhibits have been sealed and are ready to be laid before 
the Committee on Elections. 

Two coples of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have been 
mailed to the contestant and the same number to the contestee, which 
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together with an abstract thereof and coples of the briefs of the parties 
will be laid before the Committee on Elections to which the case shall 
be referred. 
Yours respectfully, 
Wu. TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk, which was referred to Committee 
on Elections No. 1 (H. Doc. No. 147). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DECEMBER 12, 1929. 
Tun SPEAKER, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives the 
contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for the Seventy-first 
Congress of the United States for the seventh district, State of Indiana, 
Ralph E. Updike v. Louis Ludlow, notice of which has been filed in the 
office of the Clerk of the House; and also transmit herewith original 
testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled “An 
act relating to contested-election cases,” the Clerk has opened and 
printed the testimony in the above case, and such portions of the testi- 
mony as the parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed proper to the 
Clerk, after giving the requisite notices, have been printed and in- 
dexed, together with the notices of the contest, and the answers thereto 
and original papers and exhibits have been sealed up and are ready 
to be laid before the Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have been 
mailed to the contestant and the same number to the contestee, which, 
together with an abstract thereof and coples of the briefs of the parties, 
will be laid before the Committee on Elections to which the case shall 
be referred, 

Yours respectfully, 
Wu. TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By . 1 consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 
To Mr. QUAYLE, for an indefinite period, on account of illness, 
To Mr. Cnabpock, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give notice that on 
to-morrow it is expected that the subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations will report its bill. We expect that the bill will 
be taken up to-morrow, and the entire day will be occupied with 
general debate. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? Do you expect to consider anything outside of the 
agricultural bill next week? 

Mr. TILSON. There is a possibility of a resolution coming 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs in connection with the 
Haiti matter. 

Mr. GARNER. A number of gentlemen are asking that ques- 
tion. If you are going to use the entire week for the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, on which there will not be any keen 
contest, some of them would like to leave at this time and 
remain until the 6th of January, when we reassemble after the 
recess; but if you are going to consider that problem in respect 
to Haiti, they would better remain. 

Mr. TILSON. I think that we had better leave that matter 
open, because if that resolution is reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, it should have prompt attention, and we 
should surely give it a place on the program next week if it is 
ready. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is very urgent. 

Mr. TILSON. It ought to be given a place as soon as it is 
ready. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1909. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Weslaco, Tex. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, December 
13, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, December 13, 1929, as 
reported to the floor ieader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTED ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(1.30 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the construction of a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States (H. R. 3864). 

To amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act entitled “An 
act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
the construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 1928 (45 
Stat. 137); and the act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to acquire certain land within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be used as space for public buildings,” 
approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 61). (H. R. 6120.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

167. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting recommendation for the early enactment of 
legislation for the conservation of personal estates of American 
citizens dying within consulates and of certain other descend- 
ants; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

168. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a proposed joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point Señor Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of Columbia: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

169. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill to extend the admiralty law of the 
United States of America to the Virgin Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

170. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to purchase certain building at the United States naval station, 
Tutuila, Samoa; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 968. A 
bill to amend section 198 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 27). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 970. A 
bill to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 1896; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 28). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5262. A 
bill to amend section 829 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 29). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 969. A 
bill to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code to provide for the 
appointment of law clerks to United States circuit judges; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 30). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 972. A 
bill to amend an act entitled “An act providing for the revision 
and printing of the index to the Federal Statutes,’ approved 
March 3. 1927; without amendment (Rept. No. 31). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 739. A 
bill to amend section 5 of the act of March 2, 1895, relating to 
official bonds; without amendment (Rept. No, 32). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 3649) granting a pension to Nancy Ann White- 
head; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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A bill (H. R. 5772) for the relief of Victor Gray, second cook, 
United States Navy; Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 6750) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. W. Barr; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6751) granting an increase of pension to Addie 
L. Wright; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 7372) to revive and 
reenact the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to 
construct a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly- 
Camden Road between Humphreys and Benton Counties, 
Tenn.“ ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7373) to revive and reenact the act en- 
titled “An act granting permission to the State Highway Com- 
mission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the 
Savannah-Selmer Road“; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7374) to provide for dispensing 
with oath or affirmation as a method of verifying certain writ- 
ten instruments; to the Committee on the Jud ciary. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 7375) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of 
the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American 
forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pil- 
grimage to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7376) to encourage the 
development of the agricultural resources of the United States 
and the establishment of rural homes through Federal and State 
cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employment and 
the establishment of such homes to those who have served with 
the military and naval forces of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7377) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building thereon at Carbon Hill, in the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7378) providing for a site and public build- 
ing for a post office and other Federal purposes at Fayette, Ala 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7379) providing for a site and publie build- 
ing for post office and other Federal purposes at Russellville, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7380) to provide 
for holiday service on rural mail routes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7381) to amend sections 7 and 9 of the 
Federal reserve act, as amended. to provide for insuring de- 
positors in member banks of the Federal reserve system against 
loss, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bili (H. R. 7382) granting an in- 
crease in salary to all rural carriers in the Rural Mail Delivery 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H R. 7383) to repeal obsolete 
statutes, and to improve the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7384) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 738%) to author- 
ize the purchase of a site and the erection and completion of a 
building thereon or the purchase of a site and building for a 
post office at Riverton, Wo.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7386) to provide for the erection of a publie 
building in the city of Newcastle, Wyo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7387) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection and completion of a building thereon for a post 
office at Worland, Wyo.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 7388) for the relief of certain 
guests of certain Government hotels; to the Committee on 
Ciaims. 

By Mr. CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 7389) 
to provide for the payment of adjusted service certificates, at 
their face value on and after March 1, 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. REED of New Tork: A bill (H. R. 7390) to authorize 
the appointment of an assistant commissioner of education in 
the Department of the Interior; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 7391) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to deliver to the State of North Carolina the 
Silver service presented to the United States for the U. S. S. 
North Carolina (now the U. S. S. Charlotte), but out of com- 
mission; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7392) to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at Fort Eustis, Va., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7393) to authorize the pres- 
eryation as a national monument, in the District of Columbia, 
the engineering headquarters of Gen. George Washington in con- 
nection with the execution of the original survey of Washington 
City; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7394) to extend the admiralty laws of the 
United States of America to the Virgin Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7395) to extend to Govern- 
ment postal cards the provision for defacing the stamps on 
Government-stamped envelopes by mailers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7396) to extend the time 
for the refunding of certain taxes erroneously collected under 
acts of June 13, 1898, and October 22, 1914; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 7397) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a Federal building at McRae, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7398) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Eastman, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7399) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Vidalia, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Greunds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7400) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Cochran, Ga.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7401) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Hawkinsville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7402) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Swainsboro, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, $ 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7403) to repeal the law pro- 
hibiting the importation and interstate transportation of films 
or other pictorial representations of prize fights; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7404) to amend the joint 
resolution establishing the George Rogers Clark Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, approved May 23, 1928; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 7405) to provide for a 5-year 
construction and maintenance program for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7406) to provide against 
the withholding of pay when employees are removed for breach 
of contract to render faithful service; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7407) to inerease the balance to the credit 
of any one person in a postal-savings depository from $2,500 to 
$5,000 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SEARS; A bill (H. R. 7408) authorizing Charles B. 
Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near South Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7409) authorizing Charles B. Morearty, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7410) to establish a hospital 
for defective delinquents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7411) to reorganize the administration of 
Federal prisons; to authorize the Attorney-General to contract 
for the care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal 
jails; and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7412) to provide for the diversification of 
employment of Federal prisoners, for their training and school- 
ing in trades and occupations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7413) to amend an act providing for the 
parole of United States prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON; A bill (H. R. 7414) to provide for a 
uniform retirement date for authorized retirements of Federal 
Personnel; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 157) to 
establish an industrial relations commission, defining its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JAMES: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 15) 
authorizing reprinting of House Document No. 140, together 
with the list of the names and addresses of the mothers and 
widows entitled to make a pilgrimage to the cemeteries in 
Europe, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 7415) for the relief of 
Cleveland L. Short; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 7416) for the relief of 
Thomas Stevenson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 7417) granting an increase 
of pension to George E. Coombs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7418) for the relief of Harry 
Hewston; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 7419) for the relief of Anna 
Caporaso; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7420) for the relief 
of Charles W. T. Jarrell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7421) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7422) for the relief of the estate of John H. 
Christy, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7423) granting a pension to Clyde R. Ayers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A biil (H. R. 7424) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Eason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7425) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. McClearen ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7426) granting an increase of pension to 
David W. Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBER: A bill (H. R. 7427) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 7428) granting an increase 
of pension to George A. Wilcox; to the Committee on Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7429) granting a pension to Frederick C. 
Manns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 7430) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made of Pearl River from Jackson, Miss., to Rockport, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A biil (H. R. 7431) granting a pension 
to Ruth Blakey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 7432) for the relief of Leroy 
Wyman Ogden; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7433) granting a pension to Anna Walker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7434) for the relief of Jeremiah Sexton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7435) for the relief of Leo John Hoffman; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7436) for the relief of Joseph Drichter; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R, 7437) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida E. Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7438) granting a pension to Laura B. 
Ivory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7439) grant- 
ing a pension to Josephine Cannefax; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 7440) granting a pension to 
Henry Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7441) granting a pension to Willie Lee 
McGee; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7442) granting an increase of pension to 


David T. Kirby; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARE: A Dill (H. R. 7443) granting a pension to 
Herman Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7444) granting a pension to Ava G. Baugh- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7445) for the relief of J. W. Nix; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 7446) for the relief of Francis 
H. Potee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7447) granting 
an increase of pension to Roena Caskey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7448) for the relief of James 
Henry Payne; to the Committee on Naval 

By Mr. McDUFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7449) for the relief of 
J. K. Ryland and Arthur X. Burn, sr.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7450) to provide for a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Grand Haven Harbor, 
Ottawa County, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7451) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie McMullen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 7452) granting a pension 
to Mary Catherine Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 7453) granting a pension to 
Eva Fleming; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7454) granting a pension to Elsie A. 
Beelman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7455) granting an increase 
of pension to Roe A. Grimm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7456) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7457) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Doup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7458) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7459) granting an increase of pension to 
Elnora M. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 7460) to provide for exami- 
nation and survey of the Hudson River Channel; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7461) granting a pen- 
sion to Cornelia Bronaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM; A bill (H. R. 7462) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adelia Turnham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 7463) for the relief 
of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 7464) for the relief of Robert 
R. Strelow; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7465) for the relief of John Sturgeon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7466) granting a pension to James W. 
Headly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7467) for the relief of 
Chase E. Mulinex; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7468) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary C. Kincaid; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 7469) granting a pension 
to Floyd Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7470) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7471) granting a pension to Clara A. 
Vermilyea ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7472) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice A. Holden; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7473) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Tiffany; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7474) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla H. Heckman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7475) granting an increase of pension to 
Avilla K. Miles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7476) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances Wilson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7477) granting an increase of pension to 
Isadore W. Foote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7478) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7479) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Rocklyeft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7480) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary R. Hawthorne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7481) granting an increase of pension to 
S. Janie Speir; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7482) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie McGovern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 7483) for the relief of Frank 
Billig; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of Hdward 
R. Egan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 7485) granting a pension to 
Adelbert Carpenter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 7486) granting a pension to 
Mary T. Benson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7487) granting a pension to 
Maude P. Bostwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7488) 
granting an increase of pension to Kate Bakeley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7489) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank F. McCurdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 7490) granting an increase of 
pension to Dallas F. Jarvis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: Resolution (H. Res. 94) to pay Hattie L. 
Harris, wife of Mordecia Harris, six months’ compensation and 
an additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of the said Mordecia Harris; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1899, By Mr. BARBOUR: Petitions of residents of the seventh 
congressional district of California, urging passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, which would increase the pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1900. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of Catherine Northrop; 
Hon. M. A. Sullivan, mayor of Newport, R. I.; Hon. William A. 
Hanley, alderman of Newport, R. I.; and others, praying for an 
increase of pensions for Civil War survivors and widows of sur- 
vivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1901. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of William H. Dobbins 
and 66 other residents of Columbus, Ind., asking that legislation 
be enacted to provide for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1902. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of Arri- 
etta Warner and others, residents of Johnsonburg, Elk County, 


Pa., urging the passage of a Civil War pension bill carrying the 


rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1903. Also, petition of Col. Fred E. Windsor and others, resi- 
dents of the State of Pennsylvania, in favor of increased rates 
of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1904. By Mr. ELLIS: Evidence in support of House bill 7318, 
granting a pension to Sarah C. Lane; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

1905. Also, evidence in support of House bill 7312, granting an 
increase of pension to Hollen E. Day: House bill 7313, granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah C. Simmons; House bill 7314, 
granting a pension to Mary E. R. Bridges; House bill 7315, 
granting a pension to Jennie E. Caster; House bill 7317, grant- 
ing a pension to Alice C. McCormick; House bill 7316, granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Aulgur; House bill 7319, granting a pen- 
sion to Katie Cummings; and House bill 7320, granting a pen- 
mon to Dewitt C. Hackley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1906. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition from citizens of Lawrence 
County, Tenn., urging favorable action on pending legislation 
giving additional compensation to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War (S. 476, H. R. 2562); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1907. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, urging speedy 
and favorable action; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1908. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of Aggie Williams and 
other citizens of Columbus, Ky., praying for increase of pen- 
sion for Civil War veterans, widows, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1909. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of veterans of the Spanish War 
and other public-spirited citizens of De Kalb County, Ind., urg- 
ing speedy consideration and passage of the bills now pending 
which provide for increased rates of pension for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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1910. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging favorable consideration 
of legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and for 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1911. Also, petition of citizens of Livingston and Genesee 
Counties, Mich., urging favorable action by Congress on Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period. To the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1912. Also, petition of citizens of Genesee County, Mich, 
opposing the calling of an international conference or accepting 
an invitation to such a conference for the purpose of revising 
the present calendar unless a proviso be attached thereto 
definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of the 
weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1913. Also, petition of the Detroit Association of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Osteopathic Medicine, of Detroit, Mich., urg- 
ing that Congress draft and pass a proper amendment to bring 
about a change in the income tax law, to the end that the 
rate of taxation to be paid upon earned incomes shall be reduced 
and that the present method of allowing deductions for said 
earned incomes shall be discontinued, and further urging Con- 
gress to differentiate between earned incomes in the total 
amount thereof and income derived and received from perma- 
nent property and inyested capital; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1914. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition presented by William 
Hardesty, of St. Joseph, Mo., signed by many citizens of St. Jos- 
eph, appealing for a more equitable rating of pensions for our 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1915. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of 
Greencastle, Ind., for increase of Spanish War pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1916. Also, petition of citizens of Terre Haute, Ind., for in- 
crease of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1917. By Mrs, KAHN: Petition of 525 citizens of California, 
urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
yiding for increased rates of compensation for Spanish War 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1918. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of citizens of Jefferson 
County, Mo., urging that Congress pass a Civil War pension bill 
increasing rates in the interest of needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1919. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Nancy L. Reynolds and 
111 other residents of Sidney, Mont., favoring increased pensions 
for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1920. By Mr. LEE of Texas: Petition of various citizens of 
the seyenteenth Texas district, urging the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1921. Also, petition of various citizens of Strawn, Tex., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1922. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of Mary S. Jones and 
72 other residents of Muskegon County, Mich., urging passage of 
legislation providing increases for Civil War survivors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1923. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of growers of Burley to- 
bacco in the State of Kentucky, urging the early reduction of 
the war-time tax on Burley tobacco products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1924. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of O. W. Nettle- 
ship and other residents of Raymond, III., urging the passage of 
bills providing for increased rates of pensions for Spanish- 
American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1925. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of Mrs. C. A. Kling, presi- 
dent of Women's Relief Corps, and 29 other citizens of Atlanta, 
Ga., urging the passage of legislation in behalf of Civil War 
pensioners; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1926. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition urging the im- 
mediate passage of the pension bills to increase the pensions of 
the Spanish-American War veterans, signed by M. B. Andelfin- 
ger, mayor of the city of Dubuque, Iowa, and about 75 other 
citizens of Dubuque, Iowa; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1927. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Frank D. Tucker and 
other residents of Marlboro, Mass., urging upon Congress more 
liberal legislation for the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1928. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of citizens of Fort Bayard, 
N. Mex., urging the early passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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1929. Also, petition of citizens of Gallup, N. Mex., urging the 
early passage of a bill to increase Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1930. Also, petition of the Big Bend Border Highway Associa- 
tion, of Presidio, Tex., urging the early passage of a Dill for 
the establishment and completion of a Federal highway along 
the Mexican border; to the Committee on Roads. 

1931. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition signed by citizens 
of Stone County, Mo., praying for increased pensions to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1932. Also, petition signed by citizens of Protem, Mo., praying 
for increasod pensions to soldiers of the Civil War and widows 
of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1933. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of East Bank, W. Va., urging the passage of the Civil War pen- 
sion bill, carrying rates as proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1934. By Mr. SPARKS. Petition of Elizabeth Freeman and 
88 others, of Sheridan County, Kans., for an increase of pension 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1935. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 55 citizens of 
Franklin County, Ohio, urging Congress to endeavor to secure 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1936. Also, petition signed by 40 citizens of Westerville, Ohio, 
and 39 citizens of Columbus, Ohio, urging that immediate steps 
be taken at this session of Congress to bring a vote on Civil 
War pension bill carrying rates proposed by National Tribune, 
etc.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1937. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Cook 
County, not members of the United Spanish War Veterans, or 
any of its allied organizations, for the enactment of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1938. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Campbell, 
Steuben County, N. X., urging Congress for the passage of the 
bills increasing the pension of the Spanish War veterans (S. 
476 and H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1939. Also, petition of citizens of Bath, N. Y., urging Congress 
for the passage of the bills increasing the pension of the Spanish 
War veterans (S. 476 and H. R. 2562); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1940. Also, petition relative to increasing rates of pension to 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period (S. 476 and H. R. 2562); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1941. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 107 citizens of 
Lucas County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact legislation 
increasing the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and 
their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1942. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition from Richter- 
McKinnon Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., urging the enactment of the Knutson bill (H. R. 
2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1943. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of 179 citizens of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., and members of the Battle Mountain Sani- 
tarium, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing in- 
creased rates of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1944. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Hon. Stanley C. Morris, past department commander, American 
Legion, of West Virginia, urging that United States veterans’ 
hospital bill be reported out of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation and that Congress take action on same 
before Christmas; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

1945, By Mr. WOOD: Petition of residents of Lafayette, Ind., 
asking increased rates of pension for Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1946. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Vandergrift, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., advocating passage of legislation 
providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1947. Also, petition of citizens of Vandergrift, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1948. Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., 
advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and House hill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


. Almighty God, whose is the strength of the everlasting hills, 
and by whom the feeble are made strong in their hour of utmost 
need, give us of Thy fullness strength that we may be wise in 
action with the wisdom we have learned of Thee. 

Look Thou upon us and speak to us in secret concerning the 
things that are needful for to-day, whether for commendation 
or guidance, inspiration or correction, that whatever we do here 
may redound to Thy honor and glory and the permanent well- 
being of our country. Let Thy love bless the sorrowful, the 
heavy laden, the sick, and the afflicted, and forget not those who 
seem to us to have no helper, who seem to be forsaken, that 
through our kindness and ready sympathy they may be restored 
and comforted. 

Prepare us for sorrow or for joy, for meeting on our way the 
angel with the sword or the angel with healing in his wings, and 
when we droop in spirit lift us to those loftier heights of thought 
and feeling where the meaning of each day’s events shall be 
made plain. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Joan B. Kenprick, a Senator from the State of Wyoming, 

appeared in his seat to-day. 
THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the calendar days of Monday, December 9, Tuesday, De- 
cember 10, Wednesday, December 11, and Thursday, December 
12, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
appreved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst George McCulloch immons 
Baird Glenn McKellar Smith 
Barkley Gould McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Greene MeNa Steck 
Bla Grundy Metcal Steiwer 
Blaine Hale Moses Stephens 
Blease Harris Norbeck ullivan 
Borah Harrison Norris Swanson 
Hasti N Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hatfiel Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hawes Patterson Townsend 
Capper Hayden Phipps Trammell 
Caraway Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland Howell R Walcott 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Jones Robinson, Ind. Walsh. Mont. 
Dale Kean Sackett Waterman 
Fess Kendrick Schall Watson 
Fletcher Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krno] is detained from the Senate by illness. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, some days ago I gave notice 
that I would move to take up the joint resolution providing for 
tax reduction. , This is the first opportunity I have had to pre- 
sent such a motion. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Finance Committee what is his intention with regard to bring- 
ing up the measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my intention to ask unanimous consent 
to take up the joint resolution to-day, and if unanimous consent 
is not granted I shall move to take it up. 

Mr. HAWES. The chairman of the Finance Committee will 
make that motion himself? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do so. 

PERSONAL ESTATES OF CERTAIN DECEDENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
recommending, pursuant to law, the early enactment of legis- 
lation for the conservation of personal estates of American citi- 
zens dying within consulates, and of certain other decedents, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

SPECIAL REPORT—FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
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tional Education, submitting, pursuant to law, a special report 
of the board and requesting early consideration of the legisla- 
tion proposed therein, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the annual meeting of the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, protesting against the continuance of the 
present Federal inheritance tax, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Douglas County, Wis., favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLEASE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Horry 
County and vicinity in the State of South Carolina, praying 
that the intracoastal waterway in that region may be so routed 
as to develop for commerce as much of the Waccamaw River as 
possible and so constructed as to drain and give flood control 
to the Waccamaw River Basin, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented resolutions adopted by the 
Chizuk Amuno Sisterhood, of Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
the participation of the United States in an international con- 
ference on calendar reform, unless the American delegates to 
such proposed conference be instructed to oppose any scheme 
for calendar reform which would involve a blank day or similar 
device, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Jefferson County, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation 
for the further restriction of immigration from Mexico, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Grinnell and 
Dickinson Counties, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Adel and 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, praying for the passage of the so-called Smoot 
bill, being the bill (S. 1408) to amend the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco 
products, which were referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS OF PORT OF DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on behalf of the Vice President I 
present a telegram from the mayor of Superior, Wis., which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
SUPERIOR, Wis., December 12, 1929, 


CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am submitting herewith a resolution adopted by the mayor and 
council of the city of Superior, Wis., pertaining to the appointment of a 
collector of customs of the port of Duluth-Superior, for your earnest 
consideration, as follows: 

Resolution introduced by Mayor Dietrich relating to the appointment 
of a collector for the port of Duluth-Superior 

Resolved by the mayor and council of the city of Superior, That the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury be 
respectfully requested to appoint a citizen of the State of Wisconsin to 
the position of collector of the customs, port of Duluth-Superior. 

This request is based upon the fact that in 1913, at the time of the 
creation of this port, an agreement was entered into by representatives 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, together with the Treasury Department 
(as attested by recent letter of Judge Lenroot), to the effect that the 
two cities should be placed upon a basis of equality. Since that time 
every collector has been appointed from the city of Duluth and the city 
of Superior has been completely ignored. This is exactly what was 
feared by the people of Superior and northern Wisconsin. It is the 
thing that led them to protest against the creation of the joint port, 
and their desire was to be made a part of the port of Milwaukee. They 
consented to the creation of the joint port as it now stands only upon 
the definite agreement of equality. This has been ignored not merely in 
the appointment of a collector, but in other matters as well. For ex- 
ample, the collectors, who have all been citizens of Duluth, gradually 
transferred the business of the office in Superior to the city of Duluth, 
In fact, they finally insisted that the customs duty arising from the 
importation of goods to the city of Superior should be paid in Duluth, 
and they credited these receipts to Duluth, to the commercial detriment 
of the city of Superior. The citizens of Superior protested against this 
in 1922 and succeeded in securing an adjustment of this matter. 
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As a matter of fact, commercially speaking, the two cities are prac- 
tically on a basis of equality. For example, in 1929, 6,736,093 tons of 
freight were received at the city of Superior as compared with slightly 
less than 5,000,000 tons received at the docks of the city of Duluth. 
During the same period 19,212,082 tons were shipped from Superior, as 
compared with approximately 22,000,000 tons shipped from the city of 
Duluth. In 1922, during the period when the duties arising from goods 
delivered to Superior were being credited to Duluth, the Duluth collector 
credited only $1,021.76 to Superior. The following year, 1923, after the 
adjustment had been made, Superior was credited with customs duties 
collected amounting to $117,246.69. In 1924 duties collected in Superior 
were $309,672.16. In 1925 the duties collected at Superior were $122,- 
806.02. In 1926 the duties collected in Superior were $74,175.18. More 
recently the duties collected in Superior have again fallen off. The rea- 
son for this we are unable to explain, but we believe the figures already 
cited are sufficient to indicate the relative commercial importance of the 
city of Superior, and we feel that common justice demands that some 
consideration should be given to the agreement which was entered into 
at the time of the creation of the port in 1913, 

We feel the more strongly on this subject because several Federal 
offices located in Duluth might equally well be located in Superior. 
While a few months ago this matter in contention was largely between 
the cities of Superior and Duluth, it has now become a state-wide 
matter so far as Wisconsin is concerned. There are other Wisconsin 
ports in the Duluth-Superior district, all of which are concerned with 
the fact that our State never has had a representative in the collector- 
ship. It must be remembered that all of the Wisconsin shore line and 
ports, including such cities as Ashland, Washburn, and Bayfield, as well 
as the Minnesota shore line on Lake Superior, were Included in this 
district. Practically all State officers of Wisconsin are taking a decided 
interest, For this appointment the name of Peter Skamser has been 
suggested. Mr. Skamser has the indorsement of our national commit- 
teeman, the Hon. George Vitz; of our national committeewoman, Mrs. 
Harry Thomas; and of our governor, the Hon. Walter J. Kohler. 

Gro. E. DIETRICH, Mayor. 


TARIFF ADVERTISEMENT OF MINNESOTA EDITORS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, referring briefly to the printing 
in a newspaper and inserting in the Recorp an advertisement 
signed by a large number of Minnesota editors, I have two tele- 
grams, one from the Northwestern Agricultural Association, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, and another signed by Mr. 
Fay Cravens, editor of the Mille Lacs County Times. I send 
them to the desk, and ask that they may be read by the 
Secretary. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINX., December 12, 1929. 
United States Senator GEORGE W. NORRIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

We are convinced that the statement to Congress by the editors of 
some of the rural newspapers of Minnesota published in a Washington 
paper yesterday and sponsored by one of the leading papers of this city 
does not represent the opinion or the sentiment of the farmers of 
Minnesota or the mid-West. We are further convinced that the battle 
now being fought by the coalition group of Senators is being waged upon 
the correct premises and if perfected will operate in behalf of agricul- 
tural industry, and for that reason we are with you firmly for the 
courageous attitude you have taken on every phase of the tariff questions 
to date. 

THE NORTHWESTERN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
By Cuts P. KLEINMAN, President. 
600 Lincoln Building, Minneapolis, 


Minaca, Mixx., December 12, 1929, 
Senator Grorer W. Norris, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

As representative of organization 600 farmers Mille Lacs County we 
ask you stick to your guns and pay no attention to petition of reaction- 
ary editors Minnesota, who ask that tariff bill be passed regardless that 
it will not help the farmers. One-fifth those editors located in mining 
and lumber districts of State; no farmers there. Others do not 
represent farmers of their communities; Minnesota has several farmer- 
owned newspapers; not one is on that list. Do not know of a farmers’ 
organization that is in favor of passing tariff bill as these editors re- 
quest, and we are located in one of the largest farmers cooperative 
centers in the State. You are correctly representing sentiment of great 
majority farmers of the Northwest. Minneapolis Journal is backing 
scheme to get these editors sign petition and held special banquet 
December 7 for purpose signing them up. We were invited but declined, 
Consult Senator SuipsTeap as to our standing with the farmers. 
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Most of editors on petition are same ones who tried to bar editors of 
farmer-owned newspapers from membership in the Minnesota Editorial 
Association. Grundyism is the correct term for them, 
Fax CRAVENS, 
Editor of Mille Lacs County Times. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am asked to present a state- 
ment from some 30 or more editors in Minnesota who ask to 
have their names enrolled with the other editors who have sought 
to give advice touching the need of speedy action upon the tariff 
and their desire that the revision of the tariff be limited to rates 
on agricultural products. The statement is signed by Mr. A. B. 
Gilbert, of Mound, Minn., who is a rather well-known writer for 
agricultural newspapers and who is acting, I take it, as the 
secretary of this group of Minnesota editors who are somewhat 
confused by the reception which their advice met in this body. 
I think they have gotten the idea, Mr. President, that we in 
this Chamber are becoming somewhat supersensitive to criticism, 

Mr. President, we seem to have missed the realization, which 
now begins to grow upon us, that the expression of the Minne- 
Sota editors was an honest exhibition of public sentiment. It 
was received in a spirit which I fear is becoming characteristic— 
there has been manifested in this body for some time an undue 
impatience with those who seek either to advise or criticize us. 

Shortly before he died, Clemencean, whom the French with 
affectionate pride have called the “Tiger of France,” wrote into 
his memoirs some useful philosophy. In seeking to make under- 
standable the tyrannical radicalism which characterized the 
convention of the Revolution, the great Frenchman says: 


The convention was composed almost wholly of men who were afraid. 


They shrank from the frank expression of the public touching 
their acts. They sought to ward off the blows of the people by a 
severe course against any man or men who might criticize, 

If these Minnesota editors had lived in the period of the 
French Revolution and sought to advise the legislative body of 
France, they would have sacrificed their heads to the guillotine; 
if they lived to-day in Italy and sought to thus advise the 
Italian Government, they would be turned over to grim discip- 
line; if they lived in Russia, the Cheka would look after their 
ease. But they live in the United States, which has encouraged 
its press to the widest latitude in the study and discussion of 
public questions. It is not surprising, therefore, that these men 
were confused and disconcerted by the ominons reception ac- 
corded their advice to us. 

The first suggestion made after their advice was received was 
that they be summoned here to explain to us. This habit of 
raising our voice and threatening an investigation to every man 
who criticizes us misrepresents this body. The case of the 
Minnesota publishers and editors has been one of several inci- 
dents which have caused many to believe that we may have 
become unduly obsessed by our constitutional immunities. 

Fear of criticism, Mr. President, is the mark of shallowness. 
Strong men, willing to lay down their lives if need be for the 
thing they believe to be right, spend very little time yelling at 
their crities, or scolding their detractors, or seeking to bulldoze 
those they regard as their enemies, 

It is my feeling, Mr. President, that we shall hear many 
voices rising in the country, demanding that we complete the 
tariff program, and we will be in better position to profit by 
these voices if we make our minds more receptive to indications 
of the public judgment which arise spontaneously. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a list of editors who wish 
to be joined to the 140 who paid for the advertisement, and I 
ask that the list may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not propose to object, 
but, speaking for the only bloc of one probably that there is 
in the Senate, I want to express my utter indifference to the 
“embattled editors” of Minnesota or of any other State. If 
we are to transmute this body into one that fears the utter- 
ances, editorial or otherwise, of any newspaper, we will have 
Serr gh ourselyes into body utterly useless and utterly 
futile. 

I am sick and tired, Mr. President, of articles published in 
newspapers being printed in the Recorp constantly and continu- 
ously, anyway, and I think that it would be a wise thing if we 
prohibited hereafter by rule the publication of articles from 
newspapers which might be of one sort or of another sort. We 
have a duty here which is ours to perform, and I do not care 
a rap for any individual who may be the spokesman for edi- 
torial writers or the reverse, nor whether there shall be eriti- 
cism of one character or another from newspapers in this coun- 
try concerning the activities in which we indulge where we act 
as we conscientiously believe we ought to act. 
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I am weary of these “embattled editors,” either in the farm- 
ing section or in any other section, and I wish that they would 
begin criticizing one another and among themselves fight out 
their differences, rather than have those who expect to gain some 
little publicity from quoting their utterances putting them before 
this body constantly and continuously. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I observe that the distin- 
guished Senator from California is not the first great public 
leader who has become weary of editorial attention? I submit 
that in the history of this country there has been no more funda- 
mental contribution made to the fabric of public opinion than 
that made by the editors. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And, Mr. President, I may add that there is 
nothing that so detracts from a man in public life rendering 
his full duty to the public welfare as the constant iteration and 
reiteration of what may be published in some newspaper respect- 
ing himself or somebody else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The following newspapers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota desire to have their names added to the “Statement to 
Congress signed by numerous other northwest editors and which 
statement was read into the Senate Recor Tuesday, December 10: 

News, Lake Benton, Minn.; Press, Morristown, Minn.; State Tidning, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Press, Paynesville, Minn.; Record, Pine Island, 
Minn. ; Times, Preston, Minn.; Reporter, Roosevelt, Minn.; Herald, St. 
Peter, Minn.; World, Staples, Minn.; Graphic, Vergas, Minn.; Press, 
White Bear, Minn.; Enterprise, Zumbro Falls, Minn.; Journal, Pierz, 
Minn, ; Pilot, Walker, Minn.; Advocate, Clinton, Minn.; Tribune, Min- 
nesota Lake, Minn.; Leader, Nicollet, Minn.; Leader, Arcadia, Wis‘; 
Courier-Wedge, Durant, Wis.; Enterprise, Downing, Wis.; Sun, Spring 
Valley, Wis.; Times, Woodville, Wis.; Reporter, Belleville, Wis.; Re- 
porter, Casselton, N. Dak.; Blade, Fargo, N. Dak.; Press, Finley, 
N. Dak.; Pioneer, Hope, N. Dak.; Globe, Milton, N. Dak.; Announcer, 
Page, N. Dak.; Sioux Valley News, Canton, 8. Dak.; Herald, Luverne, 
Minn. 


The clerk will read, as re- 


A. B. GILBERT, 
Mound, Minn. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. We did not catch the names of the editors. It 
is yery important that we know who they are, but they were 
read too rapidly for that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will comment that 
that is most regrettable. 

REPORTS ON POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. HASTINGS, and Mr. PHIPPS, as in 
open executive session, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, each reported sundry post-office nominations, which 
were ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 2622) to amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late and improve the civil service of the United States,” ap- 
proved January 16, 1883, as amended; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 2623) granting a pension to Rosetta Barnes; and 

A bill (S. 2624) granting a pension to Dora C. Heinze (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GLENN: 

. A bill (S. 2625) for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2626) granting an increase pension to Louisa E. 
Tipton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2627) to reduce passport fees, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2628) for the relief of H. L. Roberts & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2629) to provide for the paving of the Government 
road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2630) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Yale, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2631) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Lindsay, Okla. ; 
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A bill (S. 2632) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Marshall, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2633) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Crescent, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2634) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Norman, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2635) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon, a substation to be located 
south of the Canadian River in that section of the city com- 
monly known as Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2636) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Stillwater, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2637) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Cushing, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2638) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Edmond, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 2639) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Pauls Valley, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2640) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sulphur, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2641) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Purcell, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 2642) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Wynnewood, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2643) to amend the joint resolution establishing the 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, approved 
May 23, 1928; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2644) providing for the erection of a monument at 
the birthplace of President James Madison; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2645) granting a pension to Lindsay Powers; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2646) for the relief of the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad Co. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2647) granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. 
Sullins (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTH (for Mr. SHIPSTEAD) : 

A bill (S. 2648) to correct the military record of Calvin R. 
Benton ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MeKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2649) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Charles F. 
Morgan (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 2650) granting a pension to Julia C. Hodges; 

A bill (S. 2651) granting a pension to Claude Hathorn (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2652) granting a pension to Vernon Elder Mitchell 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2653) granting a pension to Wilson Eby (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2654) to authorize the appointment of Master Sergt. 
Joseph Eugene Kramer as a warrant officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 2655) for the relief of Clara E. Wight; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2656) granting a pension to Lillian M. Jennison; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2657) granting a renewal of patent No. 21053 re- 
lating to the badge of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 2658) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Andrews (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Fess, the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was discharged from the further consideration of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to grant authority for the 
erection of a permanent building at the headquarters of the 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C., and it was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN WARRANT OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 

Mr. BROCK submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1238) to atithorize the appointment 
of Nannie ©. Barndollar, Albert B. Neal, and Joseph B. Dicker- 
son as warrant oflicers, United States Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. BROOKHART submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified ciyil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,“ ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, as amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and ordered to be printed. 

SALMON FISHERIES IN THE FRASER RIVER SYSTEM 

Mr. JONES. As in executitve session, I ask that the Foreign 
Relations Committee may be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the sockeye-salmon treaty between this country 
and the Dominion of Canada, signed at Washington on March 
27, 1929, being Executive A, Seventy-first Congress, first session, 
and that the treaty may be referred back to the State Depart- 
ment or the President of the United States, whichever is the 
proper action to be taken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are some negotiations 
pending looking to an amendment of that treaty. I presume it 
is proper that it go back to the Executive in order that it may 
come here complete. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As in executive session, the 
question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the treaty referred to be returned to the President. 

The motion was agreed to. 

INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF A RESOLUTION 

On motion of Mr. Brrasz, the resolution (S. Res. 148) post- 
poning further consideration of the pending tariff bill until the 
day following the disposition of the Vare case in the regular 
session of the Senate was ordered to be indefinitely postponed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
annual report of the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun Warre House, December 13, 1929. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM (S. DOC. 
NO. 50) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State show- 
ing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, allow- 
ances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, in 
connection with the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of the Foreign Service of the United 
States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 1924. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE House, December 13, 1929. 

CONGRESSES OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY (S. DOC. NO. 53) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that legis- 
lation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of such 
sum, not exceeding $10,000 for any one meeting, as may by the 
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President, be considered necessary for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in International Congresses of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
THe WHITE House, December 13, 1929. 


CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
(S. DOC, NO. 51) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end that legis- 
lation may be enacted authorizing me to invite representatives 
of the governments of the countries of the Americas to attend 
an inter-American conference on agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal industry to be held in Washington, District of Columbia, 
September 8, 1930, to September 20. 1930, inclusive, and further 
authorizing an appropriation of $25,600 for the expenses of such 
meeting. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tun Warre Hotse, December 13, 1929. 


CLAIM FOR DEATH OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON (S. DOC, NO. 52) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I inelose a report received from the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
claim presented by the Government of Great Britain for the 
death, on November 1, 1921, at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, 
of Samuel Richardson, a British subject, as a result of a bullet 
wound inflicted presumably by a member of the United States 
Marine Corps, which formed the subject of a report made by the 
Secretary of State to the President on December 13, 1927, and 
the President's message to the Congress dated September 17. 
1927, which are published as Senate Document No. 21, Seven- 
tieth Congress, first session. Copies of this are furnished for 
the full information of the Congress, 

I concur in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State and recommend that, as an act of grace and without 
reference to the question of the legal liability of the United 
States in the matter, the Congress authorize an appropriation 
in the sum of $1,000 in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim. In bringing the matter anew to the attention of the 
present Congress I hope that the action recommended may 
receive favorable consideration. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tne Warre Hovse, December 13, 1929. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 21, amending section 6 of 
the House concurrent resolution establishing the United States 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6585) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States of America, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1909) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of the bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex., and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The pill (H. R. 6585) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the French Republic to the United States of 
America, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1909) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of the 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex. 


NAVAL DI 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] entitled “ Bigger Guns or Better Homes,” on the subject 
5 . appearing in the issue of Collier’s for December 

1929. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 

in the Recorp, as follows: 


BIGGER GUNS OR BETTER HOMES 


(The burden of armaments stunts the life of a nation. What actual 
relief can we hope to get from peace pacts? Here Senator Boran with 
his usual force and clarity answers that all-important question.) 

The marvel of all history is the patience with which men and women 
submit to burdens unnecessarily laid upon them by their governments. 
Never since recorded history have governments demanded of the people 
such exorbitant sums for governmental purposes as in these days. 
From decade to decade millions of children are stunted in their physical 
and arrested in their mental development because of the exactions of 
government. Countless homes are either given up or lost because of the 
increasing weight of taxes. The most telling item in the great agricul- 
tural problem, not only in this country but throughout the world, is 
the constantly increasing demand made of agriculture on behalf of 
governments—many an abandoned farm tells the story. 

If taxes would remain where they are laid, conditions would be less 
cruel. But they are passed to those least able to pay and are repre- 
sented in everything the poor must buy—for clothes, food, and shelter. 
Taxes with vicious persistence always seek the low man—“ on his back 
is the burden of the world.” 

In no instance is this patience of the people so made manifest as in 
the matter of armaments. The insincerity, the deception, the down- 
right betrayal of public interests, is nowhere more flagrant and the 
results in no way more bitter and demoralizing than in the matter of 
disarmament. Professions of peace and the ostentatious maneuvers for 
disarmament have gone on but armaments have increased and the 
burden of carrying them has grown in weight with the years. 

FRUSTRATED HOPES 


When Secretary Hughes brought the Washington treaty before the 
last plenary session of the conference, he was quoted as saying: “ This 
treaty ends, absolutely ends, the race in competitive naval armaments.” 
The next day the race in cruisers began. Vast sums were appropriated 
for another kind of vessel than that about which the agreement had 
been reached. The naval holiday proved to be a dream, an interrupted 
dream. Building began, and for what purpose? What was the occasion 
at that time for starting the race in violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the agreement? 

What is the situation seven years after the Washington naval con- 
ference? Great Britain is spending $1,000 a minute for armaments. 
We are expending no less. In fact, we lead the world in two things: In 
talking about peace and in expending money for armaments. Every 
blessed hour that Premier MacDonald spent upon his peace mission, the 
two nations so profoundly moved in the cause of peace were each 
expending over $60,000 in preparation for war. There are more men 
in arms at this time than at any time in the world's history. And not- 
withstanding all the pledges and continued display for peace, the burden 
increases, In this year the world will spend $4,300,000,000 for the 
instrumentalities of war. These peace-professing nations, whose leaders 
daily announce their love for peace in the market place, have navies in 
size and efficiency and cost without precedent. And with all their 
ingenuity and devotion to peace they have difficulty in devising a scheme 
which will sink a single ship. The taxpayer, the burden carrier, sees 
nothing in the way of relief—whateyer the plan, it does not reach him. 
Continental Europe, not including Russia, has 2,000,000 men in arms. 
Europe is an armed camp. Countries, impoverished and with many of 
their people living in squalor and misery, are still expending 85 per cent 
to 90 per cent of their revenue, revenue extorted from the scant pockets 
of their people, for the upkeep of the war system. Four billion dollars 
a year is coined from the blood of the people and used to maintain a 
system which keeps them in many countries in economic slavery. 

Furthermore, fastened upon these same people is the conscription 
system, which is as near the incarnation of hell on earth as anything 
yet devised by the devilish ingenuity of the human brain. Estimate, if 
you can, what the world is spending every mortal minute for instru- 
ments with which to maim and murder human beings, Contemplate 
what all this means in the way of human drudgery, of human suffering, 
of that grinding wear and misery which breaks up families, undermines 
manhood and womanhood and unfits men and women for the duties of 
citizenship. 

When is this waste of human energy, this cruel and inhuman policy 
of human attrition, to end? If it were not for the fact that the worid 
has become accustomed, calloused, to such maneuvering, to such insin- 
cerity, it would drive a harassed and tax-ridden people to madness and 
to violence. For millions and millions of human beings the program 
means an endless night of toil and misery. 
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Still more extraordinary seems the situation when we recall that 
these nations have all signed a treaty. This treaty pledges these nations 
never to seek settlement of international controversies through other 
than pacifie means. War is rejected, discarded, denounced, and 
damned—in the treaty. It is no longer to be employed or accepted 
as an arbiter between nations. Its futility is acknowledged and its vain 
and frnitless glories henceforth and forever rejected. Every leader of 
any moment eulogizes the treaty and declares it to be the beginning of 
a new world. But the bullding of armaments continues and the 
expenditures of the war system increase. 


THE PEOPLE WANT RELIEP 


Our acts do not conform to the written pledge. Our deeds impeach 
every syllable of the treaty. Is this pledge of the nations to lift no part 
of this armaments burden? Is this compact to mean nothing to millions 
exploited year after year for war expenditures? Are we to go forward 
with the present load and with the present outlay—$1,000 a minute 
and four billions and more for the world this year—with the treaty 
simply as an inspiration on rhetorical occasions? What those who 
carry the burdens of war want above all things is relief from its bur- 
dens. What the people would plead for is the right to use more of their 
earnings for education, for food, and for some of the comforts of life. 
If the treaty outlawing war means a world weighted down with arma- 
ments and people bled white to meet such expenditures, then tt is, in 
my judgment, a most dangerous deception, if not something worse. An 
armed world is a fighting world. If under these treaties we are to con- 
tinue to arm and to tax and to rely upon force, we may be assured that 
upon the slightest occasion, in the future as in the past, force and not 
peaceful methods will be employed in the settlement of international 
disputes. The Prime Minister of Great Britain, at the beginning of the 
World War, has since declared that the great contributing cause of the 
war was armaments, the vast military establishments. It was his view 
that it was the state of mind produced throughout Europe by these 
establishments that served most effectually to bring on the war. 

If the peace pact does not mean reduction of armaments, it does not 
mean the elimination of that state of mind, the fears, the suspicion, and 
hate, which inevitably lead to war. If the nations have not sufficient 
faith in the treaty to curtail their fighting machines, they will not, 
when a controversy arises, have sufficient faith in the treaty to lay 
aside their armaments and seek settlement through peaceful means. 

Mr. Gibson, at Geneva, speaking the views of the President and the 
views of 90 per cent of the people of the United States, said: “A large 
part of the suggestions for limitation hitherto made seems to have been 
of such a nature as to sanction existing armaments or even to set higher 
levels, with tacit encouragement to increasing existing establishments. 
This is only a timid expedient, and an agreement on the basis of exist- 
ing world armaments (or at higher levels) can never be justified before 
enlightened public opinion as a positive achievement. At best it is 
purely negative. Fundamentally our purpose should be to release large 
numbers of men from the military service to productive effort, and, 
second, to reduce the heavy burden of taxation. So long as the nations 
are burdened with increasing taxation for the maintenance of arma- 
ments it is idle to pretend that the world is really advancing toward 
the goal of disarmament.” z 

This states the whole argument in a paragraph. It at once exposes 
and condemns, unmasks and denounces, the subterfuge in the matter of 
disarmament, which results in leaving the burden where it was or even 
increasing it, which does not reduce taxes and leaves the way epen for 
increases. I maintain that disarmament is not alone a question of 
making war less probable, although that is important. It is not alone 
a question of equalizing the armaments of great nations. It has a no 
less primary purpose, or should have, of relieving the human family 
from the burden it is now carrying. If men and women must drudge 
on and on and on through life, breaking daily under the weight of such 
tax exactions, if millions are to go through life without the hope of 
leaving one penny to their own and with no goal save that of a pauper's 
grave, all because of these remorseless exactions of government, then, 
in my judgment, such an existence is more to be dreaded than death 
upon the battle field. 

MORE THAN LIMITATION 


Disarmament conferences seem to be accompanied by some mysterious 
and evil force, warring all the time against any real proposal to lift 
the burden. Men do not fail to see the necessity of removing this 
weight, but in some way or other, through some influence, the weight 
remains or increases. 

Disarmament conferences are always initiated under the promise and 
inspiration of reduction. They are initiated with high hopes and the 
publie is accordingly deeply moved. For this is the part of the dis- 
armament program which can be understood and appreciated by all. 
There is nothing in the way of technical knowledge necessary to under- 
stand it, Reduction was particularly stressed in the beginning of the 
Washington conference. But in the long run there was no reduction. 
It is true of the coming conference. We have already quoted Mr. 
Gibson—plain, specific, unanswerable, and somewhat severe—“ an agree- 
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ment on the basis of existing world armaments can never be justified 
before enlightened public opinion.” 

Lord Cushenden, in reply to Gibson, said: “Another point on which 
I am in full agreement with Mr. Gibson is when he says that in naval 
matters we desire not only limitation but reduction; that is also the 
desire of the British Government, and we, like the United States, desire 
limitation and reduction to be applied to all classes of vessels.” 

Japan has from the beginning stressed the necessity of reduction. 
And in her last note in reply to the invitation of Great Britain, Japan 
again laid stress upon reduction. France and Italy have seemed to 
favor reduction. 

The “enlightened public opinion will await with interest the ful- 
fillment of these pledges and I trust will be vigilant and watchful to the 
end. This conference, more than any other that preceded it, holds the 
hopes and prayers of countless men and women who realize what a 
continuation of present conditions means. 

Treaties have been signed renouncing war, professions of friendship, 
pledges of reduction, and now the great question is: Shall we have a 
realization of that which is first in the hopes of the people everywhere? 
People have been told of the league and of its influence for peace. They 
have heard of the peace pact and read how every nation has pledged 
itself never to seek settlement of international controversies through 
other than peaceful means, They have rejoiced in the manifestations 
of friendship between the nations. This conference will be the test of 
the worth and sincerity of all these things. If the nations possess and 
are guided by the same old fear, if they are to confer and make agree- 
ments under the pledges which they seem formerly to have controlled, 
we can hope for little. But if, as Mr. MacDonald has said, we are to 
meet under new auspices and with a new outlook, much may be 
expected. 

The President in his speech at Louisville, Ky., addressing himself to 
one of our great and exceedingly belated internal improvements (haven't 
had the money), the development of our waterways, said, speaking of 
the increase of expenditures: “This annual increase is equal to the 
cost of one-half of one battleship.” That is $20,000,000. A happy and 
telling illustration bringing home to us what we are expending for 
armaments and how we feel that we must take into consideration our 
expenditure for armaments whenever we are to consider anything in the 
way of internal development. Whether it is the development of water- 
ways or the development of a better marketing system for agricultural 
commodities, or whatever it is, when considering it we must take into 
cousideration how heavy our expenditures are for armaments, 

But this expression of the President accentuates another thought, 
and that is the size of this stupendous load we are carrying and how 
dificult it is to make any real decrease that amounts to anything. 


AN INTOLERABLE BURDEN 


If we should save $20,000,000 it would reduce the world’s burden for 
armaments to 84. 280,000,000. If Great Britain should reduce an equal 
amount, it would reduce the world's burden to the amount of $4,260,- 
000,000. And if possibly Japan and France and Italy should propor- 
tionately reduce, we might be able to get the world's burden down 
close to $4,200,000,000. What a relief that would be! But if we 
should turn about and expend $1,700,000,000 for a different kind of 
vessel and a different class of armaments, for cruisers, submarines, 
airplanes, which we contemplate doing, what amount of relief would 
the taxpayers enjoy as a whole? After considering the amount which 
seems to be the best we can hope for, the way out is still as dark and 
unending as before. 

Does it not all seem like incipient insanity? While professing to be 
considering preparedness we are undermining the economic strength 
and the development of our country, which are the basis of national 
power and the real guaranty of national success whether in peace or 
in war. Mr. MacDonald said with fine courage and deep vision (I do 
not quote his exact words, but in substance): We take risks in the 
matter of war, are we not willing to take risks for peace?” Are the 
nations not willing to dare, to risk, to take some chances, in behalf of 
disarmament which, put in another way, is in behalf of civilization? 
For, whether these armaments are used in war or not, they are a 
menace to civilization. 

It was bold leadership when Ramsay MacDonald, the British Premier, 
left his country and came to America, to talk over the question of 
equality of sea power. We must be making progress. When we take 
into consideration the past, its policies, the position which Great 
Britain has entertained with reference to.sea power, it is no less than 
epochal, the coming of Mr. MacDonald. There was evidence of sin- 
cerity upon every hand. The reaction in both countries was assuring. 
So given are the diplomatie world and leaders still to think of every- 
thing in the terms of war, the first inference was that an alliance had 
been made. I venture to believe that time will disclose not only that 
there was no intimation of an alliance but the things done and the 
policy discussed make alliances, or are calculated to make alliances, 
unnecessary. 

THE TEST OF THE NEW FAITH 

In the joint statement issued by the President and the Premier we 

find these words: “Upon the assumption that war between us is ban- 
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ished and that conflicts between our military and naval forces can not 
take place,” and so forth; and further, “that distrust and suspicion, 
arising from doubts and fears which may have been justified before the 
pact, must now cease to influence national policy.” The great question 
now is, Can we carry this message, not in words but in deeds, to the 
people? Have we the courage and the foresight, the devotion to the 
cause of peace to translate these words into the armaments policy and 
thus reduce our fighting navies, our war system, to accord with the new 
faith? 

If we are proceeding upon the assumption that war is banished and 
with the feeling that distrust and suspicion and fears are no longer to 
control, how is it possible to justify the maintenance of navies, the 
largest the world has ever seen, which are made and maintained, not for 
peace but for war? If we can not bring our acts into harmony with our 
professions, the peace pact henceforth will be treated with contempt by 
rulers and leaders and utterly distrusted by the people. Peace pacts 
between nations, with a world armed to the teeth will mean little to 
anyone. It would be a fearful thing should the people come utterly to 
lose faith and if their rulers and leaders should come in their hearts 
to disbelieve in the worth of treaties. 

The peace pact would never have become a reality had it not been for 
the powerful and persistent support of public opinion, not only in this 
country but throughout the world. And it will never be of any practical 
effect, never result in the reduction of the world’s armaments unless the 
same powerful and persistent influence continues to exert itself, If 
there is any cause in the world dependent for its success upon an 
aroused and sustained publie opinion it is the cause of the reduction 
of armaments. The leaders have gone out before their peoples like 
the saints of old and announced to an overburdened, overtaxed, over- 
mortgaged, anxious, maimed, but hopeful following the coming of a 
new day and the dawn of a new faith. The test of that faith is the 
relicf of the peoples of the respective nations from the burden which 
they are now carrying. It would be no less than a world-wide disaster 
that disappointment should be the portion of those who have patiently 
waited for relief. 


RESERVOIRS FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, 
D. C., on December 10, 1929, by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THo As], on the subject Reservoirs for Flood Control. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


When the subject of flood control is mentioned my thoughts revert 
to the spring of 1927; to the lower Mississippi Valley; fo the upper 
Mississippi River; and thence to the tributaries—the real cause of all 
Mississippi floods, 

Those who may be inclined to associate floods and plans for their 
control with the Mississippi River only may wonder what interest a 
citizen of one of the Plains States, like Oklahoma, may have in this 
subject matter. Oklahoma is located hundreds of miles from the 
Father of Waters, yet floods cause as much damage in my State as they 
do to any State located immediately adjacent to the Mississippi. 

Only a few years ago, as the result of one protracted rain and the 
resulting flood, not a wagon or railroad bridge was left intact in Okla- 
homa. At a still later date, because of recurring floods, one of our 
county seat towns was forced to move from the valley to a higher and 
safer location. 

Oklahoma is one of eight States forming the drainage basin of two 
of the tributaries to the Mississippi. These two rivers are the Red and 
the Arkansas. Approximately two-thirds of Oklahoma is drained by the 
Arkansas and the June flood of 1921 caused property loss and damage 
along this river alone in a sum in excess of $20,000,000. 

While all our citizens are interested in flood control, not as a project 
but rather as a policy, yet it follows naturally that the residents along 
and adjacent to the Mississippi are interested primarily in the control 
of the Mississippi floods, and, just as naturally, the residents along and 
adjacent to the tributaries are interested primarily in the control of 
floods in the streams and rivers which do them harm and damage. 

As a citizen and as a public official I am interested in controlling the 
floods on the Mississippi River, and at the same time I am interested 
in controlling the floods on the Ohio, the Missouri, the Arkansas, the 
Red, and on the other rivers tributary to the Mississippi, as well as on 
all the rivers in the United States. 

It is self-evident, however, that the expenditure of funds in the con- 
struction and maintenance of levees and spillways along the Mississippi 
offers neither a solution of the problem nor relief from the damages 
oecurring along the Mississippi tributaries. The subject of your delib- 
erations here to-day is not one of limited location, and instead of flood 
control being a local issue it is one of the great national questions still 
pending before the Congress and the people. 

The flood of 1927 made this question one of national importance. 
The Seventieth Congress undertook the task of solving the problem, 
Legislation was enacted under the title of “An act for the control of 
floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
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poses.” Under this law funds were authorized and agencies of the Goy- 
ernment were set to work. Primary attention was given first to repairs 
and extensions of the levee system on the lower Mississippi. Much 
work has already been accomplished, yet the task remains unfinished. 

Only recently, at a time when the work was being rushed, objections 
were made to some of the plans proposed, and the President, by Execu- 
tive order, stopped the work until further investigations can be made 
and until additional recommendations can be submitted to the Congress. 
All this relates to work on levees and spillways along the Mississippi. 

Section 10 of the flood control act provides for surveys of the tribu- 
taries to ascertain whether or not the flood waters in the drainage basin 
of said tributaries can be controlled by the establishment of the reser- 
voir system, and this survey work has hardly begun. Until such survey 
is completed and a report submitted we can do no more than to resub- 
mit and continue to urge the reservoir plan for the control of floods on 
the tributary streams. 

At this point the question might be asked: What is the reservoir 
plan for the control of floods?” 

The answer to this question may be found in the report of the Flood 
Control Committee of the House of Representatives, submitted on H. R. 
8219 of the Seventieth Congress, and is as follows: 

The engineering profession, Including civil and Army, are in accord 
on the theory that the ideal method of controlling floods is through the 
use of reservoirs by means of which waters are impounded and con- 
trolled in the source streams.” 

Let me quote further from this report: 

“The committee is of the opinion that the floods of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley can be controlled by impounding the headwaters of the 
tributaries. If this can be accomplished at a cost not in excess of 
other proposed plans, the resulting benefits will be far greater, not only 
to the lower valley but also to all the territory adjacent to the location 
of the various reservoirs.” 

The committee elaborates on the advantages of the reservoir system 
as follows: 

“ The advocates of the control of rivers, in whole or in part, by reser- 
voirs have represented to the committee that such a system will pro- 
duce the following effects: Reduce the flood flows to bank capacity; 
lessen or stop erosion of banks; prevent change in channel and stop 
cut-offs; stop stream-bed movement; stop heavy silt and sand-bar mak- 
ing; stop snag making; regulate the stream flow by reducing it during 
high water and increasing it at the low period; establish a more per- 
manent channel; extend navigation farther up streams and make it 
more permanent; keep the water plane lower between levees; lessen or 
stop seepage, boils, undercutting, and make levees safe; lessen or stop 
the need of revetment and dredging; aid valley and swamp drainage py 
keeping the water plane low; all the foregoing will aid commerce by 
removing obstructions thereto and assuring military movements and 
increased postal facilities. A further effect is the protection of bridges 
and transportation crossings, the lessening of the cost of same, and the 
protection of greater areas, values, population and services, and the 
development of commerce and vast incidental economic improvements.” 

The levee plan of flood control is not a success. The experience of 
50 years demonstrates the truth of this statement. The levee system, 
developed and extended to the tributaries, would destroy itself. If the 
tributary streams and rivers were cleared, straightened, dredged, and 
bounded by levees, such development would cause the run-off waters to 
be collected and conyeyed down to the Mississippi at such a rate and in 
such volume that no system of controlling works would be of material 
benefit in protecting the people and the property in the valley of that 
famous river. 

While Federal agencies have not completed the survey of the Arkansas 
River to determine whether or not floods on such river can be con- 
trolled or even decreased in severity by the reservoir system, yet this 
work has been performed by competent engineers and their report is 
affirmative and favorable. It is estimated that it will be necessary to 
construct some 200 reservoirs. The survey shows that sites for same 
are available and, in fact, such sites have been selected. It is further 
estimated that such reservoirs can be constructed at an approximate 
cost of $125,000,000. 

If a vertification of this survey should produce a favorable report, and 
if such plan should be followed and the works constructed, it is estt- 
mated that an average of 17 per cent of the flood waters originating in 
the entire Mississippi Basin would thereby be prevented from reaching 
the Mississippi at a time when such river would be at the height of its 
flood stage. 

The Arkansas River has its source in the mountains of Colorado and 
New Mexico and in the highlands of Texas and southern Kansas and 
flows entirely across the States of Oklahoma and Arkansas, The reser- 
voir system is conceded to be a practical plan for the control of floods 
on this particular river, and the expense of giving the plan a practical 
test would be no more than the sum total of the damage done in each 
five or six year period. 

Reservoirs are a demonstrated success in the mountain and plains 
area. In addition to irrigation works, the larger cities in that section 
have constructed reservoirs for water supplies. In addition to such 
reservoirs impounding water to their capacities, they serve to retard 
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the run-off by causing such surplus flood water to spread over the 
entire surface of the lakes and thereafter to recede gradually. 

A survey of the 200 reservoir sites shows that such basins would be 
capable of impounding approximately one-half of the total run-off and 
the broad expanse of the several reservoir surfaces would act to so 
retard the fiow of the balance of the water that no flood of any conse- 
quence wonld be possible under any rainfall of record. 

My limited time will not permit of further comment or observations 
here. In closing let me say that, under the levee system, flood waters 
are a blight and a curse upon the land, the property, and the people in 
the areas affected. Under the reservoir system flood waters would be 
collected, stored, and used and would be an asset rather than a 
liability. 

Flood waters so stored would become the raw material for thè pro- 
duction of power, the construction of irrigation works, the extension 
of navigation, the development of recreational centers, and, instead of 
being an instrument of damage and disaster, such waters would soon 
come to be known as “ liquid gold” serving and enriching mankind. 


ASSISTANT IN THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 181, and call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purves] to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 181) submitted 
by Mr. Purers December 11, 1929, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to employ an assistant in the office of the Secretary of the Senate on 
the efficiency roll, to be paid at the rate of $3,180 per annum out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 
There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 


agreed to. 
ANITA P. BROWN 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 175, and call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam] to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 175) submitted 
by Mr. BINGHAM on December 3, 1929, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1928, to Anita P. Brown, widow 
of A. Lincoln Brown, late an employee of the Senate under direction of 
the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


Mr. FESS. As I do not see the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrineHam] present at the moment, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


SPECULATIVE OPERATIONS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 144, submitted by 
Mr. Nye on October 81, 1929, creating a special committee to 
investigate practices relating to speculative operations con- 
nected with stock exchanges, 

Mr. NYE. I ask to have the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
without prejudice. 


RELIEF OF BORROWERS FROM FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate another resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 164, submitted by 
Mr. Surrn on November 21, 1929, requesting Federal land 
banks to withhold foreclosures on lands in the southeastern 
section of the United States delinquent for nonpayment of 
interest. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I observe that my colleague is 
not present. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
without prejudice, 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XII 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate another resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 182, submitted by 
Mr. Brincuam on December 11, 1929, proposing an amendment 
to the Senate Rules relative to a roll call before agreement for 
a final yote on resolutions. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the resolution may go over with- 
out prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
without prejudice. The morning business is closed. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 133, reducing rates of income tax for the calendar year 
1929. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to state that I appreciate that the Senate, by a ma- 
jority, may do whatsoever it desires to do. It may adjourn, 
as it did yesterday, until 11 o’clock this morning. I also ap- 
preciate that under those circumstances the joint resolution to 
which the Senator from Utah has referred may be taken up 
and considered until 1 o’clock, two hours after the time of 
meeting of the Senate, without displacing the regular order of 
business—the tariff bill. However, if unanimous consent is 
given for the consideration of this joint resolution, my under- 
standing is that it will displace the tariff measure. 

I appreciate that the Senator may move to take up this joint 
resolution; but unless he embodies in that motion the displace- 
ment of the tariff bill 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair state that the 
Senator from Wiscousin is in error. No matter whether the 
consideration of the measure is begun by unanimous consent or 
upon motion, at 1 o’clock the unfinished business will have to be 
laid before the Senate, whereupon it will be entirely feasible for 
the Senator from Utah to move to continue the consideration of 
the tax bill, if he so desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that even unanimous consent 
might not displace the tariff bill unless the unanimous consent 
includes displacing the tariff bill; but I do not want to be 
placed in a position where unanimous consent will be granted 
that will carry the tariff bill beyond the hour of 1 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have a right to object if the 
Senator from Utah should ask unanimous consent to proceed 
with the joint resolution at 1 o'clock, 

Mr. BLAINE. If the ruling of the Chair is that the granting 
of unanimous consent will not displace the tariff measure longer 
than 1 o'clock, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The occupant of the chair 
at 1 o'clock will lay the unfinished business before the Senate 
in accordance with the rules. It will then be possible, however, 
to move to continue the consideration of the tax bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Utah if the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is aware of 
the fact that this motion is to be made? 

Mr. FESS. I have sent for him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I told him yesterday that I was going to bring 
up the joint resolution this morning, 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to its being taken up; but 
I know that the Senator from Michigan desires to be here. 

Mr. SMOOT. He will be here, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
stated on the floor the other day that I should object to unani- 
mous consent with reference to this measure unless some agree- 
ment was reached as to taking up legislation concerning Muscle 
Shoals, , 

Since that time I have talked with the majority leader, and 
with the chairman of the Finance Committee: and it is my un- 
derstanding that they are willing to agree that Muscle Shoals 
legislation shall be the next matter to be taken up after the 
completion of the tariff bill. If that agreement is made, I shall 
have no objection whatever to taking up the tax bill, either 
from now until 1 o'clock or for such time as may be reasonably 
necessary for its disposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I desire action upon 
the French debt. I do not think that will take any time, because 
of the fact that it is exactly the same measure that has already 
passed the House twice; and when it reached the Senate the last 
time I took the position, and I think Senators generally took the 
position, that they were not going to agree to the French debt 
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settlement until France herself had acted upon it. France 
has already acted upon it; the House has passed the bill; and I 
want to call it up and get it out of the way, because it has been 
here as an unsettled question too long. I do not think it is 
going to take long to discuss it. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that I make this request, not as suggested by some 
simply because the Muscle Shoals plant happens to be located in 
the State which I in part represent, but because the tax cut, if 
passed, will benefit many taxpayers throughout the country, 
though it will benefit no southern farmer, for the reason that 
no southern farmer comes within the income-tax brackets. The 
passage of a bill which puts into operation the Muscle Shoals 
plant would be of incalculable benefit to the southern farmer; 
it would reduce the price of his fertilizer ; and there are millions 
who would receive a benefit from the operation of the Muscle 
Shoals plant who would receive no benefit either from the pas- 
sage of tariff legislation or from the passage of the tax-reduction 
measure now placed before the Senate. 

For that reason, representing in part the southern farmers 
who need this reduction in the price of fertilizer, I can not 
agree to take up the tax-reduction measure unless it can be 
understood—of course I understand that the matter can be 
taken up by vote—that immediately following the tariff bill, 
legislation concerning Muscle Shoals shall be presented to the 
Senate for disposition. 

The majority leader, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
was here a moment ago, but he has gone out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator all that I can state. 
I should have no objection to it, but I can not make any prom- 
ises to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Alabama that a bill providing for the settlement 
of the Muscle Shoals question has been reported by the Agri- 
cultural Committee and is now on the calendar. It has always 
been my intention to try to get the Muscle Shoals bill up just 
as soon as the tariff bill is out of the way. As far as I can see 
now, it ought to follow at once after this bill. I want to assure 
the Senator, however, that while I know nothing could be said 
definitely, no definite agreement could be reached about it now, 
I am going to move to take it up, if necessary. If a majority 
of the Senate will stand behind us, we will get the Muscle 
Shoals bill before the Senate soon after we get through with the 
tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. When that motion is made, I want the Senator 
to understand that I will vote for the motion. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have said to the Senator from Alabama 
privately what I now say publicly—that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to help bring up the Muscle Shoals bill imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the tariff bill. That is to say, 
as soon as the tariff bill shall have been passed I want to help 
bring up the Muscle Shoals bill, because I think it is worthy of 
consideration, and there is every reason why the Senate should 
consider it at that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does the Senator mean as 
soon as the tariff bill has passed this body? 

Mr. WATSON. I mean when it has passed through this 


body. 

Mr. BLACK. With those statements, I have no objection to 
proceeding with the House joint resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to assure the 
Senator from Alabama that it is my opinion, after discussing 
this matter with a number of Senators on this side, that there 
will be very little opposition on this side of the Chamber to 
oe up Muscle Shoals as soon as we have finished the tariff 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request proposed by the Senator from Utah? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) reducing rates of 
income tax for the calendar year 1929, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance without amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall take only a short time in 
explaining just what the joint resolution is expected to accom- 
plish and just what the result will be if it is enacted into law. 

The joint resolution reduces the rates of normal tax on the 
taxable net incomes of individuals from 1% to one-half of 1 
per cent on the first $4,000, from 3 to 2 per cent on the second 
$4,000, and from 5 to 4 per cent on the balance, and reduces 
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the corporation rate from 12 to 11 per cent. The reduction is 
applicable only to the rates for the calendar year 1929, and will 
effect a saving to our taxpayers of approximately $160,000,000, 
about $90,000,000 of which is attributable to the reduction of the 
corporation rate, and about $70,000,000 to the reduction in the 
individual rates. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. How many individuals are directly affected or 
benefited by this measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, and I will answer the Senator 
in detail, not only as to the total number but as to the number 
in each bracket, and the amount which each individual will 
receive. 

Let me call attention to the aggregate benefits to the various 
classes of individual taxpayers. They are as follows: 

Taxpayers with net incomes of not over $10,000 number 2,095,- 
000, and represent 85.86 per cent of the total number of taxpay- 
ers. It is estimated that they pay a net total tax of $50,000,000. 
That is 4.59 per cent of the total. The amount of the reduction 
is estimated to be $28,000,000, representing 56 per cent of the 
whole reduction. In other words, the taxpayers whose net in- 
comes are not over $10,000 number 2,095,000, and will get 56 per 
eent of the reduction proposed by this joint resolution. 

Of class 2, those with incomes from $10,000 to $25,000, the 
number is 252,000. That is 10.33 per cent of the total number. 
The amount of the net total tax is $100,000,000, representing 9.7 
per cent of the total. The amount of tax reduction to that class 
will be $18,500,000, or 18.50 per cent of the total reduction. 

The taxpayers with incomes from $25,000 to $50,000 number 
60,100, only 2.46 per cent of the total number of taxpayers, but 
the amount of the net tax paid by them is $150,000,000, repre- 
senting 13.76 per cent of the total tax. The total amount of re- 
duction to that class under the proposed joint resolution is 
$11,250,000. ‘The percentage of the reduction is 7.50 per cent. 

The fourth class is of those with incomes from $50,000 to 
$75,000, and there are 15,700 of those in number, being 0.64 of 
1 per cent of the whole number of taxpayers. The net total 
tax of those 15,700 is $125,000,000, or 11.47 per cent of the net 
total tax. The amount of tax reduction to that class is 
$4,350,000, and the percentage is 3.48 per cent. 

The next class is of those with incomes from $75,000 to 
$100,000. There are 6.100 of those taxpayers, which is 0.25 of 
1 per cent of the total number of taxpayers. The total tax 
paid by taxpayers in that class is $85,000,000, or 7.80 per cent 
of the total. The amount of tax reduction to that class is 
$2,100,000, representing 2.47 per cent of the total reduction. 

All taxpayers with incomes in excess of $100,006 number 
11,100. They form 0.46 of 1 per cent of the total number of 
taxpayers. The net total tax paid by them is $580,000,000, or 
53.21 per cent of the total tax. The amount of reduction is 
$5,800,000, 1 per cent of the total reduction. 

I call attention to the comparison of the total taxes, both 
normal and surtaxes, payable under the present law and under 
the rates fixed for 1929 by the joint resolution by a single per- 
son and by a married person with no dependents. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, under the first 
bracket, covering those with incomes under $10,000, there are 
about 2,500,000 taxpayers. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 2.095.000, and they get 56 per cent 
of the benefit of the total reduction. 

Mr. BORAH. The next bracket covers those with incomes 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they get reduction in the amount of 
$18,500,000. 

Mr. BORAH. How many individuals are affected by that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Two hundred and fifty-two thousand. 

Mr. BORAH. The next class covers those with incomes from 
$25,000 to $50,090. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 60,100 individuals in that class, and 
they represent 246 per cent of the total number of taxpayers. 
They get reduction in the amount of $11,250,000. 

Mr. BORAH. There are about 3,000,000 people, then, affected 
directly? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 2,440,000 taxpayers affected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question with particular reference to the reductions made to 
corporations. There are several kinds of corporations men- 
tioned. As I understand it, and I would like to have the Sen- 
ator correct me if I am in error, this joint resolution, if adopted, 
would amend the law for the calendar year 1929, which is now 
just closing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 


Does 
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Mr. NORRIS. Then, would it not follow that particularly 
as to reductions given to corporations, which. at the beginning 
of the year, very properly take into consideration the taxes 
which they will have to pay, and set their business to some 
extent, at least, so as to cover the taxes, the corporations which 
will get the benefit of this reduction in taxes have 2e lready col- 
lected the taxes from the consumers, from their customers, and 
therefore, as far as they are concerned, the people who really 
paid the taxes would never get them back, but the reduction 
would, in reality, be a gift, the same as though we appropriated 
money directly out of the Treasury to give to these corporations 
the amount of money involved. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the stockholders of the corporations paid 
the tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; the corporations pay the tax. I 
concede, but they have collected the tax from the men with 
whom they did business. Of course, I am not criticizing them 
for doing that; it is perfectly proper; but they have collected 
the tax already. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two very thorough and exhaustive examina- 
tions have been made into that matter. One was made in 
England, in order to determine whether such taxes are collected 
by the corporations. The other examination was made in the 
United States, and both agreed upon the result, namely, that 
tax upon net incomes collected from corporations is not passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. In other words, all the expenses 
of maintaining a company or a corporation are taken into con- 
sideration, including the tax itself, and the English investiga- 
tors reported that the tax could not and had not been passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. è 

Mr. BORAH. M. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that the corporations do not take into consideration the amount 
of taxes they have to pay, and that they do not take into con- 
sideration that fact when they are fixing the prices of the prod- 
ucts they are going to sell? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say this, that if we would increase the cor- 
poration tax from 12% per cent to 13 per cent to-day there 
would be no difference in the retail prices of over 90 per cent 
of all goods that are sold in the United States. The 50-cent 
article would be 50 cents, the 25-cent article would be 25 cents, 
the 10-cent article would be 10 cents, and so on all along the 
line. Sometime or other I am going to ask that there be 
printed in the Record a report of the English commission, which 
spent a great deal of time investigating this very subject. 

Looking at it superficially, without a careful examination, 
anyone would come to the conclusion suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska, but the investigations have proven that the tax 
has not and can not be passed on, being such a smal! amount 
of the overturn of the companies which may be affected by an 
increase or decrease, unless it is a violent one. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I understand the position of the Senator 
to be that the corporations do not take into consideration the 
question of taxes in fixing the prices of their commodities. 

Mr. SMOOT. They consider the tax as an expense, of course, 
just as other oyerhead expenses, but it really comes out of gross 
profit. Furthermore the amount of tax involved in the present 
resolution is so small that it will not affect the retail price, 
and particularly the retail prices in this country, where the 
profits are so large. I am not criticizing the retailer. He has 
many expenses that neyer were thought of years ago when I 
was in the mercantile business. I know the Senator will re- 
member conditions during those days, too. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator recalls that during the Spanish- 
American War we put certain taxes upon certain corporations 
and afterwards investigation disclosed beyond a doubt that the 
entire tax was passed on to the consumer, and when we took the 
taxes off the corporations did not reduce the prices of the 
commodities. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could hardly have been demonstrated by 
any investigation that has ever been made that I know of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the Senator know, not only from 
observation but from his own business experience, that any pru- 
dent corporation starting out at the beginning of the year to 
make its program for the ensuing year, in calculating its 
overhead expense, takes into consideration rent, clerk hire, inter- 
est charges, and county and State taxes, and that as a part of 
that overhead they add the taxes which they are required to 
pay the Federal Government, all of which items make up their 
overhead charges before they begin to lay aside for surplus or 
profits? Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. They make a budget, but a 1 per cent decrease 
would never make a particle of difference. 
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Let me call attention to the fact that the banks throughout 
the country have to pay taxes. I say now, as president of one 
of the banks, that it does not make a particle of difference in 
the rate of interest paid by the borrower. 

Mr. BORAH. I can very well understand that, but that is a 
wholly different proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. A different proposition? They have expenses 
just as other concerns have. They pay taxes just as other tax- 
payers do. Their expenses of advertising are just the same, 
and everything connected with them is the same in so far as 
expenses are concerned. The tax is only one item. 

Mr. BORAH. I know it is only one item; but the sum total 
is made up of all these items, and into that sum total go the 
taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say now that if the Senator will take all of 
the articles affected by the last reduction of taxes, he will 
find that to-day those articles are selling for exactly the same 
prices they sold for before, and after this reduction is made 
they will sell for the same prices they are selling for now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is referring to banks and says 
that it makes no difference to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. They pay the same tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. They pay the tax, but a bank, like any other 
corporation, in making up its budget and keeping its books, 
always considers the taxes, as the Senator from Idaho sug- 
gested. If the Senator will examine any published statement of 
a bank, such as I have ever seen, he will see an item set aside 
for taxes, and it is no small item. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the reductions in taxes that have been 
made have made no difference in the rate of interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. In a good many instances that may be true, 
because that is only one of the items, but it all goes to make up 
one big item. The Senator’s argument, it seems to me, is just 
the same as the arguments made in the consideration of the 
turiff bill on practically every item. It is always said that 
“This is a very small item and means only a dollar on a suit 
of clothes and 50 cents on a pair of shoes, and that is so small 
that nobody pays any attention to it“; all of which is true, 
and yet it is one of the things that goes to make up the cost 
of living the same as any other tax, as I understand it. While 
we can take this item or that item, and it alone would not 
change the price any, it does have an effect on the whole price, 
and yery properly so, and nobody is objecting to it. 

The corporation when it starts out to do business at the 
beginning of the year says, We will have so much for labor, 
so much for freight, so much for depreciation, so much for 
interest, so much for taxes.“ Just the minute we take out any 
of those we have a tendency to interfere with what the con- 
sumer pays, and, all put together, they constitute what the 
consumer does pay. It seems to me it has a direct effect on it. 
If the corporations have collected this sum from their customers 
with whom they do business, it is not right for the Government 
to pay it back to them now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assert now that of all of the investigations 
that have been made, the most thorough one, not covering a year 
but a long period of time, was made by a commission appointed 
in England. The report is a voluminous one, and if anyone is 
interested in the subject I beg that he will read it. In fact, 
Mr. President, I had an idea that perhaps the tax should be 
passed on as stated here, but it is not passed on unless it is of 
such a volume that it will affect not only one concern but all 
the concerns doing business in the same way and to a degree 
that the profits would be wiped out or the inventory increased. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us assume now that the Senator is cor- 
rect—and, of course, I am not questioning the Senator's sin- 
eerity or anything of that kind. I can not sce how it could be 
correct, but assuming that it is and that we want to give this 
reduction to the corporation, will the Senator then not agree 
to an amendment to the joint resolution that it should apply to 
next year instead of this year? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be just as frank with the Senator 
as he would possibly ask me to be. I do not like to discuss it 
here on the floor of the Senate, because I do not know just how 
the press or the people will take it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not yet; I want to answer the Senator from 
Nebraska first and then I will yield. If the reports are true 
as to losses that have taken place in the debacle in the stock 
market in New York City, then I want to say to the Senator 
that it would be very unwise for the Congress of the United 
States to make any reduction over the existing rate. 
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Mr. BORAH. In other words, we are underteking from the 
Treasury of the United States to brace up those who lost in the 
stock-market fiasco? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we are not undertaking that at all. We 
are undertaking to give $160,000,000 back to the taxpayers be- 
cause we have that money in the Treasury of the United States 
irrespective of what may happen. That money is there and it 
ought to be paid out. We know that the income will be ample 
to take care of the reduction of our debt as provided by law and 
to take care of all of our obligations. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator another question? The 
Senator says we have that money in the Treasury. We have 
that amount left after the year’s operations. We owe several 
billion dollars. Why would it not be a good idea to pay off some 
of that debt, which would go to the benefit of all of the people 
instead of benefiting just a few people, many of whom have 
already collected the tax we are proposing to remit to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am one Senator in this body who feels that 
the Government ought to do as I would do if I was in the posi- 
tion of the Goverment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, and that is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I would do. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what the Senator would do as a busi- 
ness man. Why not do it as a Senator and as chairman of the 
Committee on Finance? 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been some criticism throughout the 
country 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a question of what is right and not a 
question of criticism. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been great criticism with reference 
to paying off the public debt too fast. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that it is being paid 
oft too fast? 

Mr. SMOOT. I personally do not; no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither do I. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there are public men who believe it, 
other words, they tuke the position that that debt is not for 
those of us who live at the present time to pay, but that the 
debt ought to be paid gradually by those who receive the benefits 
from the expenditure of the money during the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. But there will be enough debt left for the Sen- 
ator’s children and his grandchildren and his grent-grand- 
children to pay. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Fot at the present rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. L hope we will not worry about leaving enough 
debt for posterity to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said that so many times that I think 
every Senator knows exactly how I stand. I think my children 
will have taxes imposed upon them that we do not think of now 
and do not know about. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the Senator from Utah if 
there had been no stock-market panic within the last month or 
two, whether the tax reduction bill would now be here for con- 
sideration? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; it would. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have come up as a general proposition 
in the regular sexsion of the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would not have been rushed in here in 
the way it has been. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not responsible for that and I do not say 
anything about it. I do not think it is absolutely true that 
it was rushed in here. It would do no good throughout the 
country to call attention to it whether it be true or not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Coming back to the comment which the 
Senator made a while ago with reference to the investigation in 
England about passing these taxes on to the public, what is the 
basis of the corporation tax in England, net or gross income? 

Mr. SMOOT. They haye all kinds of taxes in England. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean on corporations. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. both. I think they have three taxes on 
corporations in England. In fact, I think the corporations in 
England are taxed greater than we are. I mean in comparison 
they are taxed greater than our corporations are taxed in this 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand they pay a net corporation 
income tax and also a gross corporation inconre tax, so that the 
basis of taxation there is not the same us it is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is much greater because of the fact that 
they take the gross tax upon sales, which is a sales tax; and 
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that is the most fair tax there is in the world, but the Congress 
will not agree to its adoption. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows that the 12% per cent 
now being levied on corporation incomes is taken into consid- 
eration by the corporations in determining the policy by which 
they may make a certain income during the year in order to 
pay dividends. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking it as a whole it must be, but taking a 
little off here as we are doing to-day will never be felt at all 
in the price of their goods. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us take any given corporation that 
pays a fixed dividend of 6 per cent. We will assume it has 
been paying that dividend over a period of years and desires 
to continue to pay that dividend to its stockholders. In de- 
termining its policy for any ensuing year and the price of its 
product in order to be able to guarantee that 6 per cent income 
to stockholders, it necessarily must fix the price of its products 
after considering all elements of overhead at such a figure as 
to bring in income enough to earn that 6 per cent, and among 
those things necessarily will be the 1244 per cent tax now levied. 

Mr. SMOOT. No corporation is a safe investment if it pays 
every dollar of its earnings out annually. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to answer the question of the Sena- 
tor. I say now that if the Senator will take the history of 
the United States in the matter of the failures of corpora- 
tions, he will find that there are two great causes. I think the 
proposition applies to at least 95 or 96 per cent of all the 
failures in the United States. First, they use every dollar of 
profit that is made and never prepare for a rainy day. Second 
is the matter of bad debts because of credit given and the 
failure of the debtors to pay those debts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking about failures, because 
they are not going to get anything out of this reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are discussing a broader question than 
simply 1 per cent off of corporation taxes. The Senator's 
question to me had to be answered not yes or no. I say now 
without hesitation that if this 1 per cent tax reduction on 
corporations is agreed to the result will be that their gains or 
their profits may be a little more, but the ultimate consumer 
will never get any of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose the whole 12% per cent is taken off. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were all taken off, it would be a different 
thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, if we take it all off the consumer 
will get the benefit, but if we take only a part of it off the 
corporations will charge the same prices just the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. One per cent would be a slight increase over 
the sale price. For instance, does the Senator think a business 
eould ever live by having just the amount of the sales of their 
capital stock? Why, no. If there is an overturn over 10 or 20 
or 50 times, as there is in many cases, what would the 1 per 
cent mean? I say to the Senator the only result would be that 
at the end of the year when their stock was taken they might 
show a little more profit, 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, of course, the Senator would think 
then that year they would be willing to reduce the price to the 
consumer so as to absorb that increased profit? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator please, because when that 
increased profit comes we impose a tax upon it. They do not 
get it free. If they make that little additional profit, we tax it 
next year. We are going to say, We will take 12% per cent 
of that,” or, if the amendment is agreed to, of course, it will be 
11 per cent. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. I wish to ask the Senator one or two ques- 
tions. The bill proposes a 1 per cent reduction in the corpora- 
tion tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND, Is that corporation tax paid in the same 
way that the income taxes are paid through the year, perhaps 
in installments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it can be paid in four quarterly pay- 
ments. 

Mr, COPELAND. The corporation tax of 1929 is due on the 
15th of March, 1930? 

Mr. SMOOT. One-quarter of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. And may be paid through the year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The point I want to make is this: Is it 
not quite probable that the corporation engaged in business at 
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this moment, in the payment of its taxes for 1929, will take 
the amount out of the receipts of 1930? 

Mr. SMOOT. At the close of the year the bank will know 
just exactly what tax they have to pay. 

wet larity I am talking about a corporation and not 
a ba 

Mr, SMOOT. It is the same as to the corporation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not possible that the collection of 
noT actually to pay the tax though will be collected during 

? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they proceed to use the money for reducing 
their obligations, and want to save the interest between this 
time and March 15 or June 15, they will probably do as the Sen- 
ator suggests. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly what they will do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, the contention seems to be made by 
Senators on the other side that this money has already been 
collected, and that, so far as the public is concerned, there will 
be no benefit. My contention is quite the contrary, that even 
though the tax is on the business for 1929, it will be paid out of 
money that will be earned in 1930. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were all there was to it, I would not 
agree to it at all; I would not want it. The Senator is right 
this far, that no corporation when it makes its tax return ever 
sets aside money to pay for the whole tax. All it pays is the 
25 per cent that is due on March 15, and subsequently, as the 
tax comes due, it pays the 25 per cent due on June 15, and the 
25 per cent due on September 15, and the 25 per cent due on 
December 15. If the corporation paid the tax all at once it 
would lose the interest upon the amount of the tax running up 
to nine months. That, of course, it will not do. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is right about that, but the 
argument seems to be against the reduction of the corporation 
tax proposed in the joint resolution, because it has already been 
collected and the public will not benefit. My contention is that 
if the public is ever going to benefit, if it ever does benefit by 
the reduction of taxation, it will benefit in this case, because 
the money that actually pays the tax for the transactions of 
1929 will be collected in 1930. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can see what the Senator from New York has 
in mind 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I can see what the Senator 
from New York has in mind. In other words, if business is not 
so good in 1930 when these taxes are to be paid it would be a 
hardship on the corporation; and that is true, unless they pro- 
vide for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not questioning that that 
often happens, though it does not always happen, I think, in the 
case of corporations that keep their books properly under a 
different system; but, assuming that is right, and also that they 
do that in all cases, as I look at it, that is no argument either 
for or against the tax-reduction measure. I do not think that 
has anything to do with it. In other words, for instance, the 
Senator and I form a corporation, and we have to pay the 12 
per cent income tax. We have levied a sufficient amount upon 
the people who have done business with us to provide for that 
tax; they have paid it to us, and we have it., We may have 
used it for something else; we may have gone on a spree and 
lost it here and there; but we have been paid the amount of 
that tax. The point is, if we have collected it from our cus- 
tomers should the Government pay it back to us? Perhaps we 
have gone on the stock market, as the Senator from Kentucky 
suggested, used the money which we collected during the year, 
and lost it because we have been gambling on the board of 
trade. I understand that is the real reason why we have this 
measure before us, namely, that many people have lost money: 
that has had an effect on-the price of stocks, and that if we 
will make them a present of the money which would otherwise 
be paid in income taxes it will buoy up and help the market. 
Let us assume that we have done that; nevertheless the point 
is, why should we not pay the tax; why should not a corpora- 
tion that has already collected it, if it has collected it, pay it? 

The Senator says it will not make any difference. If that is 
true, he has a very good defense, I think; but if the corporations 
have collected the money from their consumers, from the men 
who do business with them, and the consumers have paid it to 
the corporation, the Government ought not to forgive the debt, 
no matter whether the corporations have lost it or not or what 
they may have done with it. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, 
let me state what the corporations did. May I say to my friend 
from Nebraska that the money which they collected in 1929 
from their customers was used to pay the taxes of 1928. That 
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is what they did with it. When I speak of corporations I am 
not thinking about the million-dollar corporations. There are 
thousands and, I suppose, millions of little corporations in this 
country, and they have had a terrible time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York will yield, why should we not have a graduated tax for the 
small corporations? Why should we tax them the same amount 
that we tax the corporations with the great incomes? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me continue this argument just a mo- 
ment, if the Senator will allow me. The little corporations 
have during the last year or two had a dreadful time. It has 
been almost impossible for those corporations to get any money 
and for the little business man to get any money. When he has 
gone to the bank during the last year or two to borrow $10,000, 
having in mind a credit, did he get 810,000? He did not get 
more than two or three thousand dollars; he has not been able 
to get sufficient money, for most of the money of the banks has 
been down in Wall Street. If there is anything we can do, 
Mr. President, to heip the small corporations we ought to do it. 

I think we are up against a terrible situation in America; 
with chain stores developing, and great mergers developing, the 
small business man and the small corporation are almost ruined. 
This country has been built in the past upon the small mer- 
chant and the small corporation, and anything we can do to 
lessen the burden upon the small corporations in America will 
amazingly help us, I believe, in our economic condition. That 
is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me just a word, I 
have no doubt but what the Senator says is true. If a cor- 
poration has not made money, and is not making money now, 
if we can give it some help it will be of assistance in the pres- 
ent situation: there is no doubt about that. I have a neighbor 
whom I have known for a great many years, who has been very 
unfortunate, who has had all kinds of sickness and who has 
spent seven or eight thousand dollars during the past year for 
doctors’ bills, hospital bills, and so forth. He has been honestly 
unfortunate; he did not gamble on the stock market; he just 
was compelled to underge a very large expense. It would be 
a very nice thing to give him some money; he is a deserving 
man, he needs it; and that is true of many people; but that is 
not the principle on which the Government should conduct its 
business. 

If taxpayers owe the Government taxes out of profits they 
have made, the tax should be paid, If they have not made any 
money, they have no income tax to pay. The very fact that 
they have a tax to pay is a conclusive demonstration that they 
have made money; that they have not been suffering; and if 
they have the money, if they have once collected it on account 
of the tax, it is my contention that the Government, conducting 
its business as a business man would conduct his business, 
should receive payment. If the Government has collected more 
money than is needed for the year’s operations, let it apply 
that money on its debts; and if we want to reduce taxation 
let us do it before the tax is collected from the consumer so 
that the ultimate consumer may get the benefit of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have been in the habit of 
saying in the Senate, and saying truthfully, speaking broadly 
and in general terms, that the taxes imposed upon corporations 
are, as a rule, and wherever it is possible, passed on to the con- 
sumer. In that view the taxes which are to be remitted in the 
pending measure are taxes which have already been paid by 
the people to the corporations, and therefore the corporations 
are not now entitled to relief. That argument, Mr. President, 
has been made, and there is a great deal of foundation for it, 
but it must be borne in mind that that argument can apply and 
does apply only to such corporations as are able to fix the price 
for which their products are to be sold. If they are not able to 
do that, the corporations can no more pass on the tax than can 
an individual income-tax payer pass on his tax. 

There are many corporations in this country—and they are 
mostly of the class of corporations to which the Senator from 
New York has referred, the small corporations—that can not fix 
their prices. They have to sell on the market at prices fixed by 
the law of supply and demand. That class of corporations, 
whether prosperous or unprosperous, can not pass the tax on. 
Of course, there are some of the smaller corporations that hap- 
pen to be making the same products as the great monopolies, 
and these are able to fix their prices by following in the wake of 
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and getting the advantage of the price fixing by the large cor- 
porations; but the majority of the small corporations can not 
do that. It is only the big monopolies which, by reason of 
monopoly, are able to fix their prices, and to make those prices 
“as high as the traffic will bear,” which can pass the tax on to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true of corporations which are engaged 
in producing patented articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is true of corporations producing 
patented articles, of course; but it is difficult not only for the 
little corporation but it is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
banks; it is difficult, if not impossible, for the public-utility com- 
panies to fix prices and therefore to pass the tax on, for they 
are regulated by the Government in fixing their rates. So we 
may say that the argument to which I have referred applies with 
all of its force only to that class of corporations which, by rea- 
= of trust or monopoly operations, are able to fix their own 
prices, 

The Senator from New York makes a very good suggestion, 
which ordinarily would be almost conclusive of this question, 
The Senator suggests that the proposed reduction shall operate 
upon the incomes of 1930 instead of 1929, There are probably 
two answers to that. It is very clear and manifest that this 
request of the President for tax reduction is based upon the 
business conditions which exist in the country to-day; there 
was no concealment about that. It was stated that with the 
surplus in the Treasury—and if it is not already there it will 
be in the Treasury when the taxes for 1929 shall have been 
collected, if $160,000,000 of it shall be returned by a reduction 
in their taxes for 1929 to the people who paid it, or who col- 
lected it, as one may choose to claim, it will tend very largely 
to relieve a psychological situation that threatens serious con- 
Sequences to the business and commerce of the country. That 
is the declared purpose of it. 

Of course, if that is the reason why we are going to act— 
and I will say frankly that it is the chief reason why I am 
impelled to act favorably in this matter, and I think that is 
true of a great many others—if that is the chief reason for 
favorable action, the purpose in view would not be accomplished 
if we were to make this reduction applicable to the incomes of 
1930. Taxpayers would not get the benefit of it in that case 
until a year from now, and the emergency upon which the 
request is based would then have been passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but I would rather the Senator would 
let me finish another phase of the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I will not interrupt the Senator 
without his consent, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be glad to hear the Senator when I 
say this: 

If this reduction were made applicable to the incomes of 
1930, and only for that year, as it is made only for the year 
1929 in this joint resolution, I do not believe it would be practi- 
cable to pass it on to the consumer, and if at all, only to a very 
limited extent. Why? If it were a permanent reduction as 
provided in the resolution of only 1 cent, or one-twelfth the 
total amount of the tax, it might and probably would be ;ossible 
to pass it on, but it would be beset with difficulties. But a 
permanent reduction is not proposed. It is to be only for one 
year, 

Let us assume that a certain corporation is able to fix the 
price of its products and that it provides for passing on the 
tax in the price demanded for products in order to pass 
on to the consumer the benefit of this 1-cent reduction for 
one year, and only one year, it would have to readjust all of 
its selling prices, and that readjustment would have to be 
again readjusted at the end of the year followed by a return 
to old established prices. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to suggest there that nearly all the big corporations do readjust 
their prices daily, weekly, and monthly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not ready to admit that at all. The 
corporations that I have in mind do not readjust their prices 
in that way. They have a pretty well-established price, 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator buy any gasoline? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; I buy some gasoline; and I will 
admit that that is probably done in the case of gasoline—prob- 
ably not altogether by the manufacturer but by some other 
intermediary ; I do not know as to that. I am talking about the 
rule which obtains as to corporations in general which can con- 
trol prices of their products. I have in mind the corporations 
that manufacture and sell goods. Take the manufacturers of 
cigarettes, for an illustration, They fix the price at a certain 
amount for a package containing so many cigarettes. The pub- 
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lie becomes familiar with that price. To make a reduction in 
that price equivalent to one-twelfth of the tax on the corpora- 
tion’s net income would require rather a close calculation. The 
amount involved in the sale of the package would be small and 
the period of reduction limited. It would seem clear that the 
smallness of this amount and limited time would not justify the 
temporary disturbance of the established price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Competition will take care of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and possibly invite competition. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit two propo- 
sitions to the Senator. One that he has mentioned calls to my 
mind an idea that I did not have when I interrupted him before, 
and that is this: 

If the Senator is correct—and I am not it; he may 
be right—that the amount is so small that it would not make 
any difference in the price these corporations would charge the 
consumer 

Mr. SIMMONS. For so short a time. 

Mr. NORRIS. For a short time; yes—assuming that to be 
true, then we are squarely presented with the proposition that 
by act of Congress we are going to make a financial present to 
certain corporations and individuals. That would follow. 

The other thing to which I wanted to call the Senator's 
attention was his very frank admission as to why this measure 
is here and why we are seeking to reduce this tax on corpora- 
tions. The Senator from Utah, I think, has not admitted so 
much; but I will say to the Senator that this measure would 
not be here but for the very reasons I have stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the stock-market decline had not 


urred——. 

Mr. NORRIS. The measure would not be here? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not have been here so quickly; but 
there would have been a general reduction of taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Confined to one year, or more? 

Mr. SMOOT. A general reduction. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would have been a different proposition. 
I want the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from 
Utah both to understand that I am not disputing what is said 
by either one of them, although I do not think they quite agree; 
but the Senator from North Carolina frankly said: 


This measure is here because what happened over in New York on the 
stock exchange has rather frustrated business and knocked it galley 
west, 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator got that wrong, I think—not 
what happened, but the results on the business of this country 
of what did happen. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. The Senator contends that this is 
psychological. The President, while believing that business is 
sound and everything is all right, O. K. 100 per cent, believes 
nevertheless that there is a psychology about it, and people 
have gotten frightened, and if we will take this money out of 
the Treasury and give it to the persons who will get it under the 
joint resolution we will remove the dangerous psychology and 
put business on what it already is on, a firm basis. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? Do I 
understand the situation to be—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Pardon me; I was asking the Senator to 
yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield, but I do not want to be taken off 
the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I did not intend to attempt to take the Sena- 
tor off the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not quite through, if the Senator will 
allow me to finish. I wanted to draw this conclusion: 

Assuming all of that to be true, and that we had this difi- 
culty, and we will have to shoulder it on to somebody—we have 
no place to put it; we have to remove this psychological effect 
which is interfering with business that is already sound and all 
right, but just the psychology is wrong—how unfortunate it is 
that Governor Smith was not elected President! Then we 
could have put it all on his shoulders, and everybody would 
have been happy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to follow the 
Senator with reference to his last suggestion; but I stated, and 
stated frankly, and I repeat it, that I would not support this 
proposition but for the fact that the President has requested us 
to do it for certain reasons well known to us all. I think that 
the action of the House in its quick response to the recommenda- 
tions of the President did have a very salutary and steadying 
effect upon the business of the country; and I believe that if we 
concur speedily in that action our course will consolidate and 
strengthen the effect of the action of the House in this behalf. 
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I do not agree at all that this reduction is intended primarily 
for the purpose of relieving the stock-market situation, or that 
anybody thinks for a minute that the purpose is to reimburse 
people for losses in the stock-market speculations. I do not 
think that is the purpose of it; but, Mr. President, the unfortu- 
nate situation brought about by this orgy of speculation and 
the collapse which followed eventuated into a situation which 
So menaced our business stability that the public safety and 
welfare required we should look it squarely in the face. We can 
not shut our eyes to that fact. We can not dismiss it and say 
that we will not consider it because it was the result of an 
unlawful and speculative movement which we condemn and 
denounce, We Shall have to deal not with the thing that caused 
soe trouble but with the trouble itself, whatever may have been 

cause. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are passing this bill because 
of the conditions superinduced or created by the action on the 
stock exchange. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, we are taking money out of 
the Treasury in order in some way to sterilize the effects of 
what they did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we are taking money out of 
the Treasury, no doubt; but we are not taking it out differently 
than we have done heretofore. We have never yet made a tax 
reduction which we did not make retroactive—never—and we 
are doing that now. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
we did that in 1924, it is true; but we also made it to extend 
over the future. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it was permanent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. And having passed the bill in the midst of the 
tax year, we made it applicable to that year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the people who have 
paid more taxes than the Government needed to support it are 
entitled to have the excess returned to them, and returned to 
them just as speedily as possible. I do not like the retroactive 
provision here because it is confined to one year, and the only 
persons who get the benefit of it are the income-tax payers of 
1929. They are the only ones. I would prefer that it take 
effect in the future, if it is to take effect for one year; but I 
see very clearly that if it takes effect in the future instead of 
in the past, the purpose for which we are asked to make this 
reduction will not be accomplished. 

So far as taking the money out of the Treasury is concerned, 
it is not a gift, If it were a gift, of course none of us would 
support it. It is the refunding of this money to the people who 
actually paid it into the Treasury in excess of the Government's. 
needs—that is, 1 cent of the normal tax and 1 cent of the cor- 
poration tax. It is no more a gift than the other tax reductions 
we have made in recent years were gifts. 

The only point that can be made against that is the one which 
the Senator from Nebraska made, and which I discussed a few 
minutes ago, that a part of this tax has already been collected 
from the consumer by the people who paid it into the Treasury. 
If that were not so, if none of this tax had been passed on, and 
we should decide to refund it, the people to whom we ought to 
refund it are the people who paid the excessive tax, and while 
the corporations and the individual taxpayers have not paid 
it all, they have paid a very large part of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator says the taxpayers 
paid a large part of it. The only part remaining unpaid is 
that due on the 15th of this month. 

1 5 S. The Senator did not get the meaning of what 
sa 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I meant that the income-tax payer did not 
pay all of this $160,000,000 we are going to refund. 

Mr. President, a large part of the tax we must admit could 
not have been passed on. No part of it could be passed on to the 
consumer except where the vendor of the material out of which 
the income was made was able to fix his prices. A great many 
of these incomes did not come from business at all, they came 
from investments. They did not come, I repeat, from corpora- 
tions, except as applicable to trust-controlled corporations. They 
did not come from banks. As I said before, utility corporations 
could not pass the tax on. To whom does it go when we refund 
it? Five million eight hundred thousand dollars of it goes to 
people who have incomes of over $100,000. Twenty-eight mil- 
lion dollars of it goes to people whose incomes are less than 
$10,000, aggregating 2,000,000 taxpayers. Thirty-six million dol- 
lars goes to taxpayers whose incomes—I am speaking now of in- 
dividuals—are between $10,000 and $100,000. Only $5,800,000 
of it goes to people whose incomes arè in excess of $100,000. 
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Clearly the small Income-tax payer gets a larger benefit from 
this reduction than the big income-tax payer, and he ought to 
get more, because he is less able to pay these taxes. 

But the individuals have paid these taxes and they could not 
pass them on. Are we to deny these individuals who could not 
pass them on, these little corporations which could not pass 
them on, are we to deny the banks and utilities corporations 
which could not pass them on, the right of this reduction be- 
cause some trust-controlled corporations which could fix their 
prices did pass it on? I contend that they will make no change 
by reason of this small reduction for one year. I will 
not say positively that they would not, but probably they would 
not. 

We have already discussed the fact that a number of the cor- 
porations can not pass the tax on. Who will get the benefit of 
the reduction in the corporation tax? The corporation as an 
entity will pay the tax. The corporation as an entity will 
make the income upon which the tax is based, but a large part 
of that net income will be divided into 4,000,000 parts, because 
we have been very energetic in our effort to force these cor- 
porations, as far as we could, to retain as little of their surplus 
as possible. We have sought to force them to pass it on to 
their stockholders, and we have largely accomplished that pur- 
pose, not altogether, by any means, not as fully as we should, 
but very largely we have done it. Four million stockholders 
receive in dividends by far the larger part of the corporation 
incomes of the country. These stockholders can not pass it on, 
asarule. They are individual taxpayers, just as the small man 
who has an income of only $4,000 is an individual taxpayer, 
and can not pass on the tax. They can not pass it on. So 
that there is in the whole field just that class of corporations 
who will be unduly favored—the class which can control the 
prices of their products, and which do fix those prices, and fix 
them as high as the traffic will bear. They are the only people 
who could possibly pass this tax on, 

Added to that is the fact that they get the benefit of it for 
only one year, and no longer, and I think we may safely say 
that the people who will get the benefit of this tax reduction 
who are not entitled to it are negligible in comparison with the 
people who will get the benefit of it who are entitled to it by 
reason of the fact that they have not collected the tax and have 
not passed on the tax. They are the ones who will pay the 
money into the Treasury out of which we carve this $160,- 
000,000 that the resolution now pending would return to the 
income-tax payers for 1929. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was going to point out the fact that this 
being only for a 1-year term it enables the corporation that 
ean pass the tax on to continue to pass it on in 1930 because 
of the uncertainty as to what the rate will be for the calendar 
year 1930. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I caught the significance of 
the point made by the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. The fact that this joint resolution will 
apply to only one year does not enable the corporation to decide, 
in pricing its goods for 1930, whether it is going to have to 
pay the tax next year or not, does it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not. 
pay the regular tax. 

Mr. COUZENS. It thinks it will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has no more right to expect that we will 
continue the operation of this joint resolution than it has to 
expect that the Congress will do anything that it has not already 
indicated a purpose and intent to do. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the very point I want to make, that 
the fact that this is retroactive is the most vicious part of the 
whole scheme. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator about that. I wish 
we could eliminate that; but I do not see how we can eliminate 
it and accomplish the purpose we have in view in passing it. 
But for that purpose I would not vote for it. If I am going to 
vote for it for a particular purpose, I do not want to have the 
legislation in such shape that the purpose will not be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is quite true; but what I am trying to 
arrive at is this: If there is any chance of reducing prices to the 
consumer, it will not be accomplished by this act, It would be 
accomplished by making the reduction for the year 1930. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; this will not reduce the prices to the 
consumer. I do not delude myself with any idea of that sort. 
It will simply reduce to the people affected a part of the tax they 
would have to pay under existing law on their 1929 incomes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 


It knows it will have to 
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Mr. SIMMONS. They have not yet paid these taxes, but they 
have already incurred the obligation to pay them. 

Mr. COUZENS. What I wanted to point out was this: That 
in cases where the corporation can pass the tax on, in the case 
of a monopoly or a combination, they have already collected the 
tax. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, Mr. President, they have already col- 
lected it. 

Mr. COUZENS. And are not going to turn it back. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but would the Senator punish all the 
other taxpayers who have paid this money and have not passed 
the tax on? Would he punish them because a small element, 
constituting the trusts and monopolies in this country, numeri- 
cally small, will get what they are not entitled to? We can not 
pass a tax bill to save our lives that will benefit a large mass of 
the taxpayers of this country that will not extend to some 
interest a benefit which it is not entitled to receive and which 
we would not grant to it as a separate unit. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am entirely in accord with the views of 
the Senator from North Carolina, but it is certainly more 
equitable to fix the taxes in advance than it is to make the law 
retroactive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator about that, but I 
do not see how else we can accomplish the purpose we have in 
view, and I am supporting this legislation because of the pur- 
pose in view. If it were not for that, I should insist that this 
be made permanent or not made at all. I do not like this thing 
of passing a law for only one year. But we are told it is to 
meet an emergency, and, surveying the business and financial 
conditions of the country, I must recognize the fact that there 
was at the time this was projected, and is now, an emergency, 
and this legislation is to halt and stay threatened, if not im- 
pending, nation-wide panic. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is it due to taxation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is due partly to the natural reces- 
sion of business that has set in. It is due largely, if not pri- 
marily, possibly, to the slump in the stock market resulting 
from the speculations that have been carried on there until the 
speculators have piled Pelion on Ossa. Suddenly there came a 
slump, which radically affected the recession which had already 
set in, and gave it an impetus that was fraught with tremen- 
dous danger to the country, and the President and all of us, I 
assume, wish and want to do what we can to stem that tide. 

I do not, because I do not agree with its politics, want to see 
adversity in the United States under this administration. I am 
as anxious that we shall have prosperity under a Republican 
administration as that we should have prosperity under a 
Democratic administration. But whether the administration be 
Republican or Democratic, if business conditions are such as we 
have now, so ticklish that they can be affected beneficially by 
doing what is probably a just thing in returning to American 
taxpayers the amount involved in the measure now before us, 
which amount is in excess of what is needed to meet the needs 
of the Government, it would seem that it might be done for the 
stabilization of a chaotic business situation and in conservation 
of the general fare. We have four times heretofore since the 
war reduced taxes because they had yielded more money than the 
Treasury needed. That situation now again exists, and there 
is no reason why another reduction can not be justly made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 1 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 2667, the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as I advised the Senator from 
Utah the other day, I could not agree to displace the tariff bill 
at this time. I appreciate that the Senate has control of its own 
business and by a majority it may vote to displace the tariff 
bill. I think it would be a mistake to do it. I believe we ought 
to proceed with consideration of the tariff bill and dispose of 
that business. I am not going to review what was said the 
other day. The reasons were given then. I must, however, in- 
sist upon my objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House Joint Resolution 133, the tax re- 
duction measure. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Ashurst Frazier McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Steck 
Bingham Gould McMaster Steiwer 
Black Greene McNa Stephens 
Blaine Grun Metca Sullivan 
Blease Hale Moses Swanson 
Borah Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hastings Nye Townsend 
Broussard Hatfield die Trammell 
Capper Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Caraway Hebert Ransdell Wagner 
Connally Hetlin Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Copeland Howell ackett Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones Schall Waterman 
Cutting Sheppard Watson 

Dale Kendrick Shortridge Wheeler 

Fess Keyes Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House Joint Resolution 133, the tax- 
reduction measure. 

Mr. BLAINE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is the motion of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. The motion is to proceed to the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 133, the tax-reduction measure. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, as I understand it, the re- 
port of the Finance Committee on the joint resolution was laid 
on the desks of Senators just this morning. Is it really a fair 
proposition to lay a report in connection with a $160,000,000 
tax-reduction measure on the desks of Senators in the morning 
and ask that immediately the Senate shall proceed to the con- 
sideration of the proposition? Should not a measure of that 
kind go over two or three days at least until we have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. Had not the Senator seen the report before 
this morning? 

Mr. MoMASTER. There has been no report on my desk until 
this morning. Ido not know about other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think every Senator has had it. 

Mr. McMASTER. Is it not true that the copies were just 
distributed this morning and laid on the desks of Senators? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was ordered to be printed on December 9. 

Mr. McMASTER. The clerk ought to know when they were 
distributed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report was ordered to be printed on De- 
cember 9. 

Mr. McMASTER. Does the Senator think it is quite fair to 
take up a measure of this magnitude and nature without giving 
Senators an opportunity to examine the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a very simple report and a very simple 
measure. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the report has been in the 
calendar files of all Senators since December 9. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it has been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah to proceed to the consideration of the 
tax reduction joint resolution, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

\ Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I am 
informed that he would yote as I intend to vote, and therefore 
I am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrxes]. I 
understand that he would vote as I intend to vote. I am there- 
fore at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has a general pair with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I understand 
that both Senators would vote “ yea” if present. 

Mr, SCHALL. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. HARRISON. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roginson] is necessarily absent on official business. He has a 
pair on this question with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Suipsreap]. If present and not paired, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] is necessarily absent on official business. If present and 
not paired, he would vote “yea.” 
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I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purs] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorer]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron]. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GotpssonovcH], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Bap]. If present, these Senators would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. My colleague [Mr. Overman] is unayoid- 
ably detained from the Senate. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. As we would both vote 
the same way on this question, I am free to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, nays 15, as follows: 


- YEAS—60 
Allen Gould Keyes moot 
Ashurst Greene McCulloch Steck 
Barkley Grandy McKellar Steiwer 
ingham e McNary Stephens 
Black Metcalf Sullivan 
Harrison Moses Swanson 
Broussard Hasti Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Hatfiel Pine Townsend 
Cara wa, Hawes Ransdell Trammell 
Copeland Hebert Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Conzens Heflin ackett Wagner 
e Howell Sheppard Walcott 
Jones Shortridge Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kean Simmons Waterman 
enn Kendrick Smith Watson 
NAYS—15 
Blaine Connally McMaster Schall 
Blease Cutting Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Frazier Norris Wheeler 
Brookhart La Follette Nye 
NOT VOTING—21 
Baird Glass Overman Shipstead 
Bratton Goff Patterson W. ings 
Deneen Goldsborough Phipps alsh, Mont. 
Dill Hayden Pittman 
George Johnson Reed 
Gillett King Robinson, Ark. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 133) reducing rates of income tax for the calendar 
year 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Utah prefer to 
conclude his statement now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; so as to discuss the matter in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I yielded to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SiuuoNs] I was about to call atten- 
tion to the amount by which the tax of a single person as well 
as a married person with no dependents would be reduced by 
the enactment of the pending measure, 

Under existing law a single person with a total net income 
of $4,000 pays no surtax, of course, but he pays a total income 
tax of $23.13. If the pending measure shall become a law such 
a person would pay $9.38. That would be a reduction of 6634 
per cent. 

A single taxpayer with a net income of $5,000 to-day pays an 
income tax of $39.38, while under the proposed amendment of 
the law he would pay $13.13, there being a reduction of 66% 
per cent in his tax. 

A taxpayer with a net income of $6,000 under existing law 
pays a tax of $56.25, while under the proposed amendment of 
the law he would pay an income tax of only $22.50, so there 
would be a reduction of 60 per cent. 

Mr. President, in order to avoid unnecessarily taking the time 
of the Senate, I ask that a table showing the proposed reduc- 
tion of taxes in given instances may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. It shows the reductions in percentages of income 
taxes of single persons as well as married persons with no 
dependents, contrasting the existing law with the amendment 
proposed by the pending joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 
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Proposed reduction in income taves compared with present law 


Total net 
income 


$4, 000 $28. 13 $9.38 $9.38 
5, 000 39. 38 13.13 13.13 
6, 000 56. 25 2.50 22. 50 
7, 000 78.75 37.50 37. 50 
8,000 101. 25 52. 50 52. 50 
9, 000 123. 75 67.50 67. 50 
10, 000 153. 75 90. 00 90. 00 
15, 000 388. 12 277. 50 $56. 88 445. 00 334. 38 
20, 000 622. 50 465, 00 213.75 836. 25 678. 75 
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40,000 | 1.560.00| 1,215.00| 1,768.75) 3,328.75 | 2,983.75 
50,000 | 2,028.75 1, 500. 00 2,925.00| 4. 953.75 4,515.00 
60,000 | 2,497.50 | 1,955.00 | 4,312.50} 6,810.00} 6,277.50 
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250,000 | 11,903.75 | 9,490.00 | 41,440.00 | 53,343.75 | 60,930.00 
500,000 | 24,403.75 | 19,490.00 | 91, 440.00 | 115, 843.75 | 110, 930.00 
1,000,000 49, 403.75 | 39, 490.00 191, 440. 00 | 240, 843.75 | 230, 980. 00 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that what I have already 
said covers the pending question in sufficient detail. I must, 
however, express the hope that the joint resolution will pass 
speedily, because I very much desire that we resume the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

The question has been discussed at some length of the passing 
on the income tax. It has been claimed, in other words, that 
the reduction now proposed, if adopted, would allow the cor- 
porations a reduction of a tax which they have already col- 
lected from the consumer. That question, I think, I have so 
amply covered that it is not necessary to spend very much time 
in a repetition of the argument already advanced. 

What seems to bother some Senators more than anything else 
is the question as to why this proposed legislation is not to be 
made permanent instead of for only one year. Mr. President, 
had business gone on as it was, without the stock market 
debacle, I not only would be in favor of making the reduction 
in taxes permanent but I would have expected to make a larger 
reduction than the pending measure provides. The Government 
of the United States, however, must not be put in a position 
of failing to collect sufficient taxes with which to pay its obliga- 
tions, no matter what the circumstances or conditions may be, 

Tf the stories which have been told me by individuals and 
business men are correct, the losses because of the stock-market 
debacle have been almost incalculable. Some evenings ago I 
was at a city in New York, and the mayor of that city called 
upon me and told me of a case which perhaps is but an illustra- 
tion of thousands of others, There lived in that city two ladies, 
to whom there had been left sufficient money to keep them com- 
fortable all their lives and it had done so for years past. They 
were induced, however, to go into the stock market, and they 
bought stocks on margin. The mayor of that city told me that 
they were sold out and did not have one penny left. They had 
always lived in affluence; they had never known what want 
was; but almost overnight they were left to charity. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. MCMASTER. The two poor ladies whom the Senator 
mentions will not have any tax rebate under the pending meas- 
ure if they have been wiped out. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they will not pay any taxes hereafter. 
That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. McMASTER. If the Senator will allow me to make a 
further suggestion 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator refers to the two elderly 
ladies, and has in mind, no doubt, several million others of 
yery small means who had accumulated sayings for a rainy 
day, but who were led into the belief that stocks were going 
higher and so threw their savings into the maelstrom of specu- 
lation and lost them. The Senator will remember that dif- 
ferent Senators on the floor of the Senate in days gone by 
criticized the Federal reserve system because of the fact that 
it had been lending on inflated values hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the brokers in Wall Street and claimed that that 


had a great deal to do with the unfortunate situation which has 
resulted in loss to many thousands of small investors. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course easy money always has the effect of 
promoting speculation, no matter whence the money comes. I 
have nothing to say as to that now, because I did not criticize 
the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McMASTER. I was just going to suggest that it will be 
recalled that when Senators on this floor made such criticism 
their statements were ridiculed by other. Senators; they were 
ridiculed by Wall Street; they were ridiculed by the great finan- 
ciers of the country as indicating an effort of the Senate to 
interfere and meddle with the business affairs of Wall Street. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what I am trying to make plain 
is that if I felt there would be sufficient tax money collected 
hereafter to meet beyond question the expenses of the Goyern- 
ment, I should be glad to see the proposed reduction in taxes 
made permanent; but I do not want to be put in the position 
of recommending to the Senate a measure which, if passed, 
might result next year in the Government not collecting sufficient 
money with which to pay its obligations. To-day in the Treas- 
ury of the United States we have sufficient money to make the 
reduction now proposed, and we take no chances in doing so. 

Let me say in this connection that, so far as I am concerned, 
perhaps I think it would be just as well hereafter in reducing 
internal reyenue taxation to provide for such reduction by a 
special bill each year and not by a general revision. In that 
way we could equalize the taxes and make them much fairer 
a by undertaking to pass a general revision of the revenue 

W. 

This is the first time Congress has undertaken a temporary 
reduction in revenue. This is not a new thing in foreign coun- 
tries. It often happens there, and I do not know but that it 
would be a splendid thing for the Government of the United 
States to do exactly the same thing in the future. We are up 
against a condition to-day, however, where we know that we 
have money in the Treasury of the United States to pay back 
to the taxpayers by way of a refund of $160,000,000, and if there 
ever Was a time in the history of the country when that would be 
beneficial, I think it is under existing conditions. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in order to take no further time, 
although fhere are many other things to be said about the 
matter, I shall close by expressing the hope that we will act 
upon this measure and vote upon it at a very early moment, so 
that we can resume the consideration of the tariff bill and 
dispose of it. 

There is, however, one other bill to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate, and that is the French debt settlement. 
I do not think that will take very long, because it has been 
before this body heretofore. It was discussed, not at length or 
in detail, when we had it upon the calendar before. It is the 
only foreign war debt that is unsettled, with the exception of 
that of Russia; and of course Russia to-day has no government 
that we recognize, and therefore we can not ask a settlement 
of the obligations which she owes to the United States. The 
French debt settlement, however, ought to be acted upon; and 
it may be that I shall ask unanimous consent of the Senate to 
consider that measure at a very early date. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator takes his seat will 
he make a brief statement as to whether or not the committee 
gave any consideration to the large body of thought which has 
recommended a different type of allocation for this $160,000,000 
saving? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one amendment that has been 
offered, and that is the one offered by the Senator’s colleague 
[Mr. Couzens]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is familiar with the large 
body of opinion in the country, for instance, that earned in- 
comes are entitled to greater consideration than they now 
receive, Was any consideration given to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. This is just a reduction of the 144 per cent 
surtax to one-half of 1 per cent, 3 per cent to 2, 5 per cent to 4, 
and 1 per cent from the corporation tax, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And none of these other suggestions 
were canvassed? 

Mr. SMOOT. None of them were considered by the committee. 
They were not recommended by the Treasury Department. 
While I am in full sympathy with giving still further exemption 
upon earned income, we did not want to take up that matter at 
this time because this is a temporary bill. It is only for the one 
year, and we did not want to go into the subject in detail. 
This was the easy way to do it and go, perhaps, to the source 
where we will do the most good. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then the reason for rejecting any con- 
sideration of alternative formulæ would be that this is a tempo- 
rary measure, and that it does not lend itself to that type of 
general revision? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the thought of the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to my mind it seems a pity 
that this is a temporary measure. What we need more than 
anything else in this country, as I see it, is a material and per- 
manent reduction in taxation. 

The burden of tax borne by our people is enormous. The 
Federal taxes amount 80 $4,000,000,000. The State taxes amount 
to $1,000,000,000 annually. The municipal and local taxes 
amount to $5,000,000,000. This is a total of $10,000,000,000 of 
taxation in our country. The productive income of our people 
is $90,000,000,000. These figures mean that one-ninth of the 
income of the American people is paid for taxes. 

Let no citizen imagine for a moment, whether his name is on 
the tax roll or not, that he is not a taxpayer. He is. When 
taxes are paid, the man who pays them does not go out and dig 
up 2 box from a hidden place in the orchard and get the money 
to pay these taxes. The tax money comes out of the people— 
$10,000,000,000. That means that every wage earner in 
America spends six weeks of his life every year in earning the 
money to pay the taxes, 

That is a tremendous thing when you stop to think about it, 
Mr. President. We might well consider with a full attendance 
of the Senate this question of taxation. 

We have discussed to-day the question of the corporation tax. 
As I view it, the criticism that is passed upon the corporation 
tax too many times is a criticism intended to apply to a great, 
rich corporation. Let me show you what the facts are. 

In 1927 the total number of returns showing net income from 
corporations in this country was 259,849—in round numbers, 
259,000. Two hundred and one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-five of these returns came from corporations having an 
income of $10,000 or less. Four-fifths of the corporations 
making income-tax returns last year were corporations earning 
$10,000 or less. Seventy thousand of them had net income of 
less than $1,000. There were 165,826 corporations that reported 
losses instead of gains; and, of these, 130,973 were the small 
corporations. 

I want to bring out as emphatically as possible the fact that 
the small corporations in America are having a hard time. 
They have had an unusually hard time through the past several 
years because of the impossibility of getting money from the 
banks for their operations. I met a friend of mine the other 
day, the president of a bank in Jersey City, and asked him par- 
ticularly about this matter. I said, “ What do you do with the 
business man, the small corporation applying for a loan of 
$10,000, a seasonal loan to carry on the activities of the sea- 
son?“ He said, We let that concern have $2,000 or $3,000. 
We have not enough money to lend more”; and of course their 
money was in the stock exchange, loaned at large interest rates 
for gambling purposes. 
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It does not make any difference why we have this matter 
before us. This question of taxation is one which always ought 
to be given serious thought and attention. 

I am one of those who believe that it is a mistake to pay off 
the national debt too fast. It is a lonesome position, but I 
feel very strongly on this subject. When we go to the people 
and ask them for money, either by direct or indirect taxation, 
for the expenses of government, if we take from them more 
money than the Government costs we are guilty of legalized 
larceny. We have no business to take from the people more 
than the actual cost of government. 

We have ways of paying the national debt. A legal way is 
provided. In the course of 26 or 27 years, by the normal 
operation of existing laws making provision for the payment of 
the national debt, it will be wiped out. I am utterly out of 
sympathy with Mr. Mellon's plan to take this surplus every 
year and use it for the radical reduction of the debt. 

I do not think it reflects great credit upon the Government 
to say that we have paid four billions or five billions or six 
billions, or whatever it is, of the national debt. Much of the 
money used to reduce the debt to that extent is money which 
belongs to the taxpayers, and has belonged to them all the time, 
and which we had no right to take from them. It was legalized 
larceny. 7 

At the present rate of payment of the national debt it will be 
taken care of in 16 or 17 years. What will be the situation 
when it is paid? 

We have money owing us by the countries of Kurope—some 
ten billions, I believe. Suppose that we pay off our national 
debt in the course of the next 15 or 16 years. We have ar- 
ranged with these countries abroad to pay us that money over a 
period of 50 or 60 years, and the small payments are made in 
the early years. What will be their attitude and the attitude 
of the world toward us 15 years from now, when our national 
debt is paid? We shall be shamed into forgiving their debts. 

Of course, I do not care how soon we are shamed in that way. 
I said on the floor of the Senate five years ago that if I had 
my way I would cancel those debts, and somebody said, “ You 
want to buy the friendship of Europe.” My reply was, No; I 
do not want to buy the friendship of Europe; I want to deserve 
the friendship of Europe.” 

The poverty in Europe is beyond reliéf, I do not care where 
you go in Europe. Go into any of the capitals of Europe, and 
that condition will be found. The past summer, within a few 
months, I visited all the capitals of the great countries of 
Europe. I thought I knew about slum conditions, but never in 
all my life have I seen such poverty as I saw in those cities. 
There can be no content and happiness in this world so long as 
the present burden of debt rests upon the people of the earth. 
You may haye all the leagues of nations and the world courts 
and disarmaments and what not, but there will be no happiness 
in the world until the economic pressure is taken off the 
peoples. 

In my opinion, there is a popular belief in this country that 
if we were to forgive these debts our Liberty bonds would then 
be canceled and the people who owned them would not be paid. 
Of course, those bonds are going to be paid. Our internal debt 
is going to be taken care of, no matter what we do with the 
foreign debts owing us. But I want to say that if we truly 
believe in peace, if we want to develop in this world a spirit 
of amity and good feeling, one nation with another, the nations 
will be put around a table and there will be an exchange of 
debts everywhere, and then there will be for years to come 
happiness and contentment. But that is not our policy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. They have nothing to exchange. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is good will on the other side to 
exchange. We will never collect the money. I am here to say 
that these debts which are owing us by the countries on the 
other side will never be paid in any substantial amount. The 
pending tariff bill will complete the financial wreck across 
the seas. 

If we pay our national debt, we will be shamed into forgiving 
the debts other nations owe us. Why not do it as a voluntary 
act? But the thing I am suggesting is not the policy of our 
Government. I doubt if there could be six votes won for that 
program in the Senate. But from personal observation of condi- 
tions through several visits across the water since the end 
of the Great War I am convinced that the only way of finding 
peace, permanent peace, in this generation is by the relief of the 
economic pressure upon foreign nations. 

Mr. President, we are facing a bad situation in our own 
country. I think the President was very wise in recommending 
this tax reduction. I find myself in approval of his whole plan 
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of changing the psychology of the Nation and, as a Democrat, 
I commend his course. 

We should do our part by passing this bill. It is not for us 
to analyze whether this money already has been collected by the 
corporations and whether the people will actually benefit by it. 
I am convinced, as I said before, that we will. From my expe- 
rience in corporate life I know that though we will charge up 
the Ist of January, 1930, the tax for this last year, when we 
actually come to pay the tax it will be out of the money we 
will collect in 1930. In other words, the money that will 
actually go to the Government for the payment of the tax will 
be earned and taken from the people in the year to come, the 
year 1930. But whether it is or not, a plan has been suggested 
to us, it has met with favor in the House of Representatives, 
and I hope it will be voted in the Senate. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I want to make one 
or two other observations. The situation in Wall Street—and 
I do not undertake to analyze the reasons for the trouble there— 
has been such that the small corporation and the small business 
man, those groups of people, have not been able to get money 
for their ordinary transactions. 

That is not the only place where the pinch comes. It is almost 
impossible to get any mortgage money. I do not care where 
vou go in the United States, whether it is in Michigan or in 
New York, or anywhere else, the small home builder, or the 
man who wants to be a home builder, is defeated in his plan 
because he can get no money for mortgage purposes. 

There is nothing, in my judgment, that means so much to the 
welfare and stability of our country as to have the people live 
in their own homes. Once you give a man an equity in a home, 
once you plant the family in a home of its own, there is no 
bolshevism or socialism or anarchy there. There is good citi- 
zenship installed in that household, and in my opinion the wel- 
fare of our country will be highly promoted when we can put 
the people in homes of their own. That is a matter of tre- 
mendous national importance. To reduce the income taxes will 
release money, some of which will be used for this noble pur- 
pose, the supply of mortgage money. 

One other matter: I do not know that this is a matter which 
can be dealt with by Congress, but I believe that the mergers 
and combinations of business houses, and perhaps of banks— 
and I am not so sure of the latter, though I have convictions on 
the subject—are pernicious, harmful, and destructive of the 
highest interests of our country. It is all very well to talk 
about the savings that come about through the operations of a 
chain store, but put a chain store in any city block and 10 
business houses will go out of business. That is what happens. 
In any snrall community and in any part of any large com- 
munity the substantial citizens are the business men, the men 
who have the little stores and the little factories and control 
the little corporations. The present system is a menace to them. 
We must give thought to the trend that is taking place in this 
country. 

If Senators will pardon another personal reference on the 
recent trip I took across the ocean, my son was sick in Nurn- 
berg, and we were there for a week or 10 days. That is a charm- 
ing place, of course; but after a while all the charm even of 
a place so historic and beautiful as that will be forgotten and 
time will be heavy on your hands. 

There was a 5-and-10-cent store operated in that town by an 
American concern. I will not name it; the name can be 
imagined. I was curious to know what that 5-and-10-cent store 
would do in Germany. I visited it often, and whenever I did 
I found it packed full of customers, to the detriment of every 
other store in the community. 

The same thing was true in London. I went into a jewelry 
store to get a crystal for my watch, and I asked the proprietor 
where the 5-and-10-cent store was. He said, “I hope you are 
not going to buy anything there.” “No,” I said; “I want to 
see what they are doing.” That 5-and-10-cent store was crowded 
with people. 

Perhaps that is the way to do business, but I do not think so. 
The same thing might be said of the banks. Where there is a 
community bank in a city, for instance, at Lincoln Square on 
Broadway, at the corner of Sixty-sixth Street, an independent 
bank, operated by men who know all the merchants and all the 
people surrounding it, when one of the small corporations or a 
business man goes to that bank, what we call the “moral” 
risk is aecepted as security. The money can be had, even 
though the collateral is not quite as gilt-edged as might be de- 
manded under other circumstances or of strangers. 

But when that bank becomes a branch of a concern 10 miles 
away, the local man makes application at the bank to a cashier 
who has nothing to do with final action upon the loan, the appli- 
cation is sent away to a committee who know nothing about 
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These are things we should consider. Some of them are col- 
lateral, of course, to the matter under discussion, but there can 
be no doubt that whatever we do to help the small corporations 
of the United States is something that will help the substantial 
foundations of our Republic. 

As I said, I regard the passage of this joint resolution as a 
psychological gesture of great value to the country. So I say 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee that I sincerely hope 
the Senate will accept the joint resolution, and that it will be 
enacted into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. If there be no further amendment, the joint reso- 
lution will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch Smith 
d Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Gould McMaster Steck 
in Greene McNa Steiwer 
Black Grundy Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Hale oses Sullivan 
Blease Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Harrison Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock a Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hatfiel die Townsend 
povera 1 1 Tiama 
en pps Tydings 
Caraway Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Pittman W. 
Copeland Howell Ransdell cott 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Jones Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Schall Waterman 
Fess Kendrick phappard Watson 
Fletcher Keyes Shortridge Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINson] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

Mr. JONES. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rexp] is also necessarily detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Highty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment if amendments are in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota offers an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed to 
formulate a proposal applying $100,000,000 to the reduction of freight 
rates on wheat, cotton, other raw agricultural products, and livestock. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is directed to pursue the following 
plan in formulating such proposal: 

First. A reduction of 50 per cent of the freight rates on wheat, cot- 
ton, and other raw agricultural products from terminal market centers 
to seacoast cities. Such reductions to apply only on such commodities 
as are actually exported. 

Second. The balance of the $100,000,000 shall be applied to the reduc- 
tion in freight rates on agricultural and livestock products in such man- 
ner as will be most just and equitable and advantageous to the producers 
of such commodities. 

Such proposal shall be submitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Congress not later than March 1, 1930. 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, in my judgment the tax 
proposal which is now before the Senate came as an after- 
thought immediately following the stock panic on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and no doubt the object of the tax-reduction 
measure is for the purpose of as far as possible lending comfort 
and aid to business. In my judgment the adoption of the 
amendment which I propose will do far more toward stimulat- 
ing business, toward maintaining industry on a normal basis, 
toward employing labor and bringing prosperity to the country 
than will the adoption of the tax-reduction resolution, 

President Hoover has recently called into gonference the cap- 
tains and the leaders of the great industrial concerns of the 
country for the purpose of formulating plans which will stimu- 
late business; he has asked business to increase its budget for 
permanent improvement, for the purpose of employing labor, 
and thus stimulating the purchasing power of the people. There 
is no question at all that legitimate industry was stabbed and 
injured by the recent stock panic in New York. It ended in a 
great tragedy, not a tragedy for the manipulators, but a tragedy 
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for several millions of people who had accumulated savings for 
a rainy day and were induced to invest those savings in the 
stock markets and now have lost all, and there is no question 
at all that their purchasing power has been decreased. What 
will $160,000,000 of rebated taxes do toward increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the people? As a matter of fact, many of 
those millions will simply go back into the pockets of the rich 
and the money will be reinvested in stocks at a low basis of 
value, and those purchasers will hold the stocks for a rise in 
the market, and then when the lambs begin to assemble again 
in Wall Street they will receive the usual shearing. 

The proposal which I make here will increase the purchasing 
power of the agricultural communities. For example, I propose 
a 50 per cent reduction in the freight rates on wheat from the 
terminal market to the seaport cities. In view of the fact that 
we raise 500,000,000 bushels of wheat in the country, if the 
freight rate is reduced by 10 cents a bushel on the 100,000,000 
bushels that are exported, it will immediately raise the price 
by 10 cents a bushel of the 500,000,000 bushels of wheat that 
is produced, and that alone would add $50,000,000 to the pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural class. Likewise a reduction 
in the freight rate on export cotton would stimulate the pur- 
chasing power of the cotton growers by approximately 
$28,000,000. 

I want to ask the representatives of agriculture in the Senate, 
after they have passed the present tariff bill, just what picture 
the farmer will have in it? I want to ask those who represent 
the wheat growers and the corn growers and the producers of 
hogs in the Northwest what has been done for them? If we 
take out of the South cotton, if we take out of the Northwest 
corn and hogs and wheat, then what benefits have we conferred 
upon agriculture, in view of the fact that those products to-day 
are produced under the conditions of high costs of American 
production and they are sold abroad in competition with the 
products of the world? They receive no benefit under the tariff 
system. 

Again I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
manufacturers of the country enjoy what is known as a draw- 
back system; that is to say, they can import raw materials 
from Europe or other countries which are produced upon Ameri- 
can farms. They can pay the tariff upon those products, manu- 
facture them into some finished product, export them, and all 
of their duties are rebated to them. Or they can import a 
manufactured article which has been processed three or four 
times, in the manufacture of which cheap European labor has 
been used, They can add one finishing process to that product 
after paying the tariff duty and then export it and have the 
tariff duty rebated to them. In other words, when the Ameri- 
can manufacturer wishes to compete in a foreign market he may 
to a certain extent take advantage of cheap foreign labor and 
cheap foreign materials, but there is no opportunity for the 
farmer in the United States, when he produces a surplus of 
wheat or a surplus of cotton, to take advantage of cheap Euro- 
pean labor or cheap European materials. 

Tf it is true, as has been pointed out in a recent investigation 
made by one of our committees, that the representative of a 
certain political philosophy in the Hast has stated that he col- 
lects money, and has done so for years, from the manufacturers 
of a certain State, and has guaranteed to them that, through 
an act of Congress, all that money will be returned to them, 
with large dividends; the money thus returned being taken 
from the consumers by an act of law. 

I want to ask the representatives of agriculture here, when 
that same gentleman tells the people of the West that they 
are “backward,” why have not we an equal right to do some- 
thing definite for agriculture in the way of the reduction of 
freight rates, which would be of material benefit to agricul- 
ture? There is no question but that the reduction of freight 
rates would benefit agriculture; and the friends of agriculture 
in the Senate of the United States have now an opportunity to 
benefit agriculture by enacting a proposition for the reduction 
of freight rates. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the reduction of freight rates 
would be far more in conformity with the presidential plan of 
trying to revive business, of stimulating industry, and stimu- 
lating the purchasing power of the people, than would any rem- 
edy which might be brought about through the enactment of a 
tax-reduction measure proposing to rebate $160,000,000 of 
profits. 5 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to my 
colleague [Mr. McMasrer] that the Canadian Government has 
seen fit to equalize the burden of the people living in the in- 
terior with those in the cities, with the result that the price 
of wheat is much better on the Canadian side than it is on the 
American side; but to-day we are asked not to do something 
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for the farmer unless, as was claimed five years ago, it be done 
indirectly. We were told five years ago and six years ago that 
if we passed a tax-reduction measure the large corporations 
would, in their generosity, reduce the prices of their products 
to the farmer; that gasoline would be cheaper; that clothing 
would be cheaper; that steel products would be cheaper; but 
up to this time no one has claimed that that prophecy has come 
true. Everyone admits that all that was accomplished by that 
legislation was to make it possible for greater dividends to be 
earned and to be paid to the stockholders of those corporations. 
That, so far, has been the result of tax reduction. 

In the pending measure, Mr. President, it is not proposed to 
reduce the taxes of the farmers; it is not proposed to reduce 
the taxes of the humble home owners; it is not proposed to 
lighten the burden of the laboring man or the burdens of those 
who live on the land. The main reason advanced for the en- 
actment of the measure seems to be to relieve the situation 
created by the crash in the stock market. It is proposed that 
there should be a tax reduction for that reason. We find, how- 
ever, that the tax reduction will not reach the victims of the 
stock-market debacle, but will reach only those who profited by 
that disaster. Those who made large sums of money will get 
the benefit of the proposed tax reduction. Those who lost even 
a small amount will not get the benefit, because their losses will 
offset their earnings. They will be outside the proposed law. 
The benefit will simply go to the most prosperous class, includ- 
ing a few business men who are scattered all oyer the country. 
A few in my State are clamoring for it, but they are very few, 
indeed, and they are of the prosperous class, because no one 
else will be benefited by the passage of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McMaster]. 

Mr. McMASTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the existing economic 
situation in the United States is remarkable from many stand- 
points, The present is supposed to be a great era of Repub- 
lican prosperity, and yet the other night I listened to a speech 
of a member of the Republican Cabinet, the Secretary of Labor, 
which was the worst “calamity howl” I have heard in many a 
day. I knew there was something wrong with agriculture all 
the time; I knew there had been no prosperity for agriculture, 
or for any substantial part of it, since 1920; I knew that a mil- 
lion and a half farmers had lost their property, their homes, as 
a result of the economic depression that had been put upon 
them. In spite of all that, however, I heard prosperity talked 
all the time. It was advertised that we were the most pros- 
perous country in the world and that our business was most 
prosperous. 

I went into the campaign for the Republican candidate. I 
myself did not talk prosperity; I talked facts; I talked what 
was actually going on; but in some parts of the country some 
campaigners contended that we were in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition, although, of course, agriculture needed a little 
attention, and we should elect a Republican candidate in order 
to have a continuance of prosperity. We succeeded, by that 
cross-fire of approach to the yoters of the country, in electing 
the Republican ticket. 

As soon as that election was over, I remember the Hoover 
market got under way in Wall Street. Prices boomed. Oh, 
such a boom as it was; there never was such a boom in the 
history of Wall Street. The bubble swelled bigger and bigger; 
it became more dangerous and still more dangerous every day. 
A few of us spoke of it; a few of us denominated it a bubble 
and said it must burst; a few of us said it meant ruin to many 
lines of business. I even said that it meant the failure of 
many banks throughout the country. For that I was denounced. 
The furious denunciations printed in the New York papers 
against me for telling the plain facts fairly burnt their pages, 
But the bubble did burst. although it continued to swell for a 
longer time than any of us thought it would. Why did it swell 
to such tremendous proportions? Because the banking laws of 
the United States, including the Federal reserve law and the 
general banking laws combined, served to collect the surplus 
eredit of the country in New York to boom that speculative 
bubble, until finally that collection of surplus credit amounted 
to something in the neighborhood of $7,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, there are only about $20,000,000,000 of deposits 
in all the banks in the Federal reserve system. So the sur- 
plus credit of the country was gathered up and sent to New 
York to boom a gambling game, Finally, however, the bubble 
reached such gigantic proportions that even the great surplus 
credit of the United States was unable to sustain it and the 
bubble burst. 

Then what happened? Have we heard anything about the 
vicious cause of that panic and that calamity? Has anybody 


held any conference to cure the evil of stock gambling in the 
United States and to prevent it? 

Mr. President, a reading of the history of this country shows 
that lotteries and schemes of gambling of that kind were at 
one time lawful in nearly all the States. Even In the District 
of Columbia, 100 years or more ago, there was a law authoriz- 
ing a lottery scheme to raise money for public purposes. Away 
back in those ancient days of our country we indorsed that sort 
of a system of finance, but that system of financial morals has 
gone; that system was outlawed by the National Government 
and finally it was outlawed in most of the States. The last 
surviving element of that system was destroyed by an act of 
Congress denying the use of the mails in the case of the 
Louisiana lottery. 

So, Mr. President, in this country we have reached a stage 
where we have denounced by law a gambling system of business. 
It was denounced in the Federal reserve act. The Federal 
reserve act prohibits, in terms, any Federal reserve bank from 
rediscounting speculative paper. Perhaps not as to all paper 
but as to speculative paper the same reason exists for prohib- 
iting the making of a speculative loan by any bank authorized 
by the laws of the United States, or of any State, for that 
matter; but the prohibition did not reach so far. Along with 
the prohibition of rediscounting speculative paper went another 
prohibition upon the Federal reserve banks. Those banks are 
prohibited from paying anything for redeposits from member 
banks. The two most important items of business in a reserve 
bank are receiving redeposits and lending on rediscounts; those 
are the two basic purposes for which any reserve bank is estab- 
lished. One of these the law prohibited, in that it prohibited a 
reserve bank from paying anything on redeposits, and it does so 
now. It requires a member bank to redeposit its reserves in the 
Federal reserve banks. 

The reserves, however, are only about a third or a fourth of 
the surplus credit of the banks. As to the rest of that surplus, 
while the law permitted redeposit in the Federal reserve banks, 
it prohibited them from paying anything for the use of such 
surplus. It was that feature of the law itself which created a 
monopoly of the surplus credit of the country, The New York 
banks were able to put on any rate which they might choose 
and bid for those redeposits. They paid for them 1% per cent, 
and then 2 per cent, 24% per cent being the highest they ever 
paid, even during the panic. With such low rates of interest 
they stole away from the Federal reserve system the great vol- 
ume of the surplus credit of this country, the largest item of the 
reserve bank’s business, and they loaned that money to 
speculators. 

In that way this vast ocean of speculative loans was largely 
created. In that way this vast bubble of speculation was built 
up. Finally, however, it overreached even that support and 
failed; and, of course, speculation is tied into business so com- 
pletely and has such a powerful control over the credit of the 
country that it meant the injury of every business. We heard 
of suicides, we heard of bank failures, we have heard of every 
calamity since; and then the other night I heard our distin- 
guished Secretary of Labor announce that a situation of calamity 
existed all over the country. Yes; he told how the farmers of 
the West went to Detroit, and how they found unemployment 
and want and misery and calamity of the deepest kind in the 
great city of Detroit. He told how they went on through 
Niagara, on into Boston, and back to New York, and found 
everywhere the same story of calamity. They tried to sleep it 
off in Philadelphia, but the same calamity was found there if 
they were looking around; and then they came back into this 


eity. 

7 think the Secretary of Labor overdrew that picture just a 
little bit. I think there is some unemployment, but still I do not 
think it is anything like the proportion in industry that it is 
in agriculture at this moment. I think something needs to be 
done all along this line. 

Then, when this situation impressed itself upon the President, 
he decided to look it over; and whom did he call in? He called 
in the great kings of finance, and he presented the picture to 
them, and said that something must be done; but I do not re- 
member that anyone of them denounced this stock-gambling 
game that is more vicious than the lotteries and gambling 
schemes of the past which we have outlawed and condemned as 
immoral. I did not hear one word coming from any of these 
great leaders of finance against that system. There was one 
in the number who did show some sense. Henry Ford said, “I 
will raise the wages of my men and lower the price of my car.” 
He was willing to let go a little bit of his profits; but he was 
the only one, so far as I was able to discern from the news- 
paper accounts, who had any such view of the situation. 

Finally they called in the farmers, the leaders of the farm 
organizations ; and those poor fellows got in there, and the only 
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thing they could think of was a reduction of interest rates. 
They would like to have a reduction in their interest rates. 
Well, that is important to agriculture, and such a thing would 
be of great benefit to agriculture; but that alone will not re- 
lieve the agricultural situation, 

I want to say, in reference to this economic situation, that 
we ought to kill this gambling business in this country. I mean 
kill it; I do not mean compromise or regulate it or anything of 
the kind. Speculation must be destroyed if we are to have 
stability and soundness in our finance in the United States; and 
when I am speaking of that I have behind me the support of a 
great, world-wide economic system that stands upon that basis, 
It is unsound to permit any bank to make a speculative loan, 
exactly as it is unsound to permit the Federal reserve banks to 
rediscount a speculative loan. There is one economic system 
that I know about in this world that has not been disturbed 
by this situation. It is a cooperative system, and it does not 
permit speculative loans or these excess profits of capital. 

What is the cause of this trouble? First, this speculative 
spirit; second, the gigantic profits of the great combinations of 
capital; and these leaders of finance who were called in to cure 
the situation never proposed either to stop speculation or to let 
go of one dollar of their profits except the one greatest of all 
those leaders—Henry Ford. Not one of the others saw that. 

“ Oh,” they say, it is unsound to limit the earnings of capi- 
tal.“ I want to say to you that the soundest business system in 
the world to-day is one where the earnings of capital are limited 
to 5 per cent, and it is big enough to do business all around 
this world; so how can we bring about relief at this time by 
reducing taxes? Can we increase the farmer’s prosperity by 
reducing the taxes mainly on the big financial crowd that are 
taking extortionate profits right now from the depressed people 
in this country? No; that is not going to do it. 

The Senator from South Dakota has offered one little strong 
item as a substitute for this reduction of taxes that will help a 
little by reducing the farmers’ freight rates. If we have more 
money in the Treasury than we need, I want to say to you 
that the farmers of this country paid that money into the Treas- 
ury through the tariff system of this country, and they paid it 
there when they ought not to have been charged with that tax. 
Oh, it was indirect, yes; but it was in the higher prices they 
must pay for the things they use, with the price of their own 
products fixed by the cheap labor of foreign countries in the 
sale of their surplus. 

Therefore, Mr. President, instead of coming in and reducing 
these taxes mainly for the benefit of the big men, what is the 
joker in this tax reduction? What effect will $160,000,000 have, 
anyway, in this economic situation? Here is $90,000,000,000 of 
national income, nearly all of it going to big combinations of 
capital, none of it to the farmers. The farmers haye had no 
income since 1920. They have had a gigantic capital loss of 
more than twenty billions of dollars. What, then, will it benefit 
them to reduce the taxes on corporations 1 per cent? 

Mr. President, there has always been a joker in the corpora- 
tion tax. The big corporations, the big profiteers of the country, 
have all the time insisted on a flat tax on corporations. They 
want the same 12 per cent paid by the little corporations that 
they themselves must pay; and then when we come to reduce 
the corporation tax they have the support of the little ones, as 
they figure it, in getting a reduction for themselves. This joint 
resolution reduces the tax on all corporations 1 per cent, but it 
reduces the tax on the big one just as much as it reduces the tax 
on the little one. There ought to be no such reduction on the 
big corporations, The tax on the big ones ought to be increased, 
if necessary, in order to take up this situation of depression 
that has reached a portion of our country and in order to relieve 
agriculture. 

The Senator from South Dakota has offered a little amend- 
ment that covers most of this tax reduction. If we are going 
to have more taxes in the Treasury than we need, I know of no 
better use that can be made of them than to give the farmers 
some benefit of those taxes. Through all these years they have 
been compelled to pay to this system that has finally entirely 
robbed them of their prosperity and sent them down the road 
toward peasantry, and now we come in and set the tariff bill 
aside to pass this one. We have one proposition in the tariff 
bill that means some benefit to the farmer, and only one. There 
is only one item in that bill that can help the farmers of the 
United States, and that is the debenture item that we put in 
the bill after a serious fight. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will recall that on aceount of 
the expense we were told that we could not have that $140,- 
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000,000, To-day it is proposed to make a straightaway gift, as 
I understand—not only tax-reduction, but a straightaway gift— 
of $160,000,000 to those men who were especially prosperous 
during the year just past. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is right. As I figure 
out this resolution, the men who will get this tax reduction 
have already collected most of that tax from the common 
people of the country. It is in their pockets, and now we pro- 
pose to take it out of the Treasury and put it back in their 
pockets again, so that they will have it twice. : 

I think the tax on incomes ought to be reduced as a per- 
manent proposition: I do not know about this year. Perhaps 
some of these businesses that the Secretary of Labor has de- 
scribed as in calamity ought to have that charity, and maybe 
there are a lot more of them than I have found out yet, because 
it is only in the last few days that we have had this talk 
coming from the Cabinet of the President. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr, NORBECK. I also had the pleasure of hearing the 
address of the Secretary of Labor. I think very highly of him. 
I think he has been a very efficient official. I think what he 
stated on that occasion was true, but I presume it was a half 
truth. His time was very limited. He just called attention to 
some distressful conditions that existed in certain parts of the 
country; but he did not have time to go, for instance, into the 
fact which was fully developed in the hearings before the 
Cominittee on Banking and Currency a year ago, that the 
savings deposits in the eastern part of the United States have 
increased, and increased immensely, during this period. There 
may be differences of opinion as to whether that was due to a 
prosperity that was natural, or whether it was due to a Republi- 
can tariff, or whether it was due to the Volstead Act; but the 
facts are there, and there is no escaping them. At the very 
same time the western banks have been going down and going 
to pieces, 

Let me suggest further that tax reduction also has its limit, 
There are some things that have to be paid. We must pay the 
debt of the Government. We must pay the expenses of the 
Government. If we are not to collect from those who are most 
able to pay, we must collect from those who are least able to 
pay. The time may not be far distant when we shall be asked 
for a sales tax to fill the gap; and during the winter we shall 
hear the same plea we have heard before, that Federal aid for 
roads must be reduced or cut out, and the additional argument 
now will be that there are not sufficient funds in the Treasury; 
and when this debenture plan comes up, there will be the same 
plea, because there is no doubt about the revenues being reduced 
this year. The debacle on Wall Street and the large losses will 
result in a much lessened revenue, anyway. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think most of the 
Senator's observations are quite accurate. However, I do 
think that in recent weeks, and perhaps months, there has been 
a change in some of this eastern prosperity itself. I think some 
of the industries are really in distress, and they are going to 
stay in distress as long as we operate under this system. That 
distress can not be cured by raising or lowering taxes, or by 
raising or lowering tariff rates, Something else must be done 
in order to meet that situation. The buying power of the 
farmers must be restored. 

What is the cause of all that? Again I say it is these great 
combinations of capital which are the big fish eating up the 
little fish. It is the great chain stores, the centralized monopoly 
in everything in New York taking its hold everywhere. It is 
prosperous. I do not know of any great big combination that is 
not prosperous, and even the Secretary of Labor, in his calamity 
speech the other night, pointed out that some of the big combina- 
tions in the country were still very prosperous. But he did not 
suggest any way of approaching those chaps. He did not sug- 
gest any way of dividing the wealth production in this country. 

Ever since I have been in the Senate I have been striving to 
get the attention of the Senate and the attention of the country, 
when we come to legislate in reference to the production and 
distribution of wealth, to a consideration of what that proposi- 
tion amounts to, and there is no consideration of it reached yet. 

What do we produce in this country? Mr. Hoover's figures 
from 1912 to 1922 show it amounts to but 5½ per cent a year. 
That is all there is in this American pool. The great head of 
the Power Trust came before our committee considering radio 
legislation and demanded a radio monopoly, with an 8 per cent 
return. He did that because he said he could not get the money 
to invest in his enterprise unless he could bid an 8 per cent 
return to get it. 
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Mr. President, we have by law established such a return, and 
here is a case where we are asked to establish it again. When 
I asked him if he would consider the possible wealth production 
of the whole people, he dodged right back saying that he could 
not get the money for 514 per cent. 

I say that capital is not entitled to all of the wealth produc- 
tion of this country. I say that labor, that invention, that 
genius, that management are entitled to some share in the new 
wealth that is produced in this so-called free country of ours. 
Yet the Radio Corporation of America asks, by law, that we 
award it 8 per cent, when all the people of the United States 
can possibly produce is 544 per cent. The railroads have by 
law secured an award of 5% per cent, and that is upon a 
watered value. At the moment that value was prescribed by 
law, the market value of all the roads, all their property in 
this country, according to the quotations on the exchange, was 
about eleven and three-quarter billion dollars. By law we put 
in this more than seven billions of water, when we could meas- 
ure their value by their own markets, where they list and sell 
their stock themselves. : 

Now, in the tariff bill again we are by law creating a system 
of profits for the industries of the country. We have reduced 
the rates a little on the Steel Trust, but not much. Its profits 
will go on about the same because of its great economic power 
and its general control of the situation. After we haye written 
this tariff bill, and after we have done the best that can 
possibly be done to equalize the rates, these inequalities will 
continue, 

Mr. President, there is only one way to wipe out the in- 
equalities which grow up under the protective system, and 
which are becoming greater and greater with every bill we 
enact. That is to look at the heart of this question and say 
that we will control the profits, that we will control the returns, 
pay bounties to equalize discrimination, and protect agriculture 
from ruin. 

When industries come to the Congress and ask that they shall 
be protected by law, we have the right then to say to them how 
much they shall charge the people for that protection. But 
they want to be turned loose under the protection of the law to 
grab from the pockets of the people all the profits they can 
possibly take. Then they come before the President and say, 
“Reduce our taxes and increase Government works so that we 
can make still more profits from the people of the country.” 

Mr. President, this tariff bill and this tax bill are a part of 
the same general scheme. What is the hurry about this tax 
bill, anyway? If the corporations are dropped out, I am ready 
now to make the other reductions which would be fair mostly, 
to the little taxpayers. But the big thing in this is the item on 
corporations, and the big joker and the big advantage that will 
be gained is that 1 per cent reduction to these big corporations, 
which need no reduction and which have already collected from 
the people that same 1 per cent. 

I offered an amendment at one time; I withdrew it because 
I had some hope that we could pass a tariff bill in the extra 
session. There were other important things I wanted to have 
considered in the regular session; but we could not finish the 
tariff bill. I think now I will revive that amendment, and I 
think I shall urge it to a vote, and we will find out whether 
the Senate, in passing these measures to regulate the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, is willing to consider the basie 
question of how much wealth there is produced and to distribute. 

If the American people can produce only 5% per cent, if 
that is all there is in the American pool, I think that no pro- 
tected industry ought to have over 5 per cent. That leaves 
only a half of 1 per cent for labor, invention, genius, and 
management. It seems to me that is a good deal more than 
liberal. It is a good deal more than they are entitled to claim. 
A 50-50 divide would be a reasonable return for capital. 

In reference to this amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota, if we adopt it, we will simply take a little bit of 
these extortionate profits of big combinations of capital, which 
have collected it from the farmers of the United States through 
the higher prices they have charged them under protection, and 
we will turn it back to agriculture in a reduction of their rail- 
road rates. 

That is an item in this basis question which I have been dis- 
cussing. It is an important question, and it brings up the ques- 
tion of railroad-rate regulation again, That question is not 
settled in this country. We have the best business railroad 
proposition in all the world. We ought to have the lowest rates 
in all the world, based on the volume of business, We have the 
highest rates in all the world, except as compared with a few 
little mountain countries where there is extreme cost in rail- 
road construction. 
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We read in the newspapers that because the per ton-mile 
rate in the United States is lower than the per ton-mile rate 
in other countries, therefore we have lower rates than other 
countries have, but half of the expense of railroad freight rates 
is terminal expense. That is the way the railroads themselves 
figure it, that about one-half in our country is terminal expense. 

I made a comparison of our rates with German rates before 
the war, and I found that the terminal rates for the same sery- 
ice in the United States were more than the whole German 
rates, movement and all, because we have a longer average haul, 
and therefore a lesser proportion is terminal cost. When that 
item is figured and given consideration, it gives us the highest 
railroad rates in all the world for the same service. 

In order to sustain these rates, what have we done for the 
railroads? We gave them a bounty, a bonus, a subsidy of 158,- 
000,000 acres of land; we gaye them four and a half States as 
big as my State of Iowa; we gave them one-seyenth of that 
princely domain itself. We levied taxes on towns and on town- 
ships, and we issued bonds on counties, and we raised ready 
money and built those roads, and after we built them they were 
owned down in New York. 

Mr. President, after a record like that, then after a record of 
coming in by law and fixing the value of the railroads, capital- 
izing even the gifts we made to them, and then directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to give them a rate of return 
greater than the possibility of the American people to produce 
wealth—after doing all that is it not unreasonable, instead of 
this little political buncombe hullabaloo about reducing taxes to 
improve business to take out of the taxes, as the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota proposes, at least $100,000,000 
of this money and reduce the farmer's rates on farm products? 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 20 La Follette Smith 
Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Baird McKellar Steck 
Barkley Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Gould MeN. Stephens 
Black Greene Met Sullivan 
Blaine Grundy Moses Swanson 
Blease Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris Norris ‘Thomas, Okla. 

rock Harrison Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Hastin die Trammell 
Broussard Hattie! Patterson dings 
Capper Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Wagner 
Connally He Pittman Waleott 

lan Heflin Ransdelt Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Johnson tt Waterman 
le nese Sean Watson 

ess ean eppard Wheeler 

Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
zier Keyes mmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

Mr. JONES. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reco] is also necessarily detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the joint resolution authoriz- 
ing a tax reduction seems to me to be rather a childish proposi- 
tion, it authorizes such a small rebate in the 1929 taxes. In 
the lower brackets the man who pays on an income of $4,000 will 
have a reduction of the enormous sum of $3.75 in the tax that 
he will pay on the 15th of next March; or if he pays his income 
tax in four quarterly payments next year it would amount to the 
magnificient sum of 93.75 cents for each quarterly payment. 
That is a great reduction. Of course, the man who has an in- 
come of $1,000,000 or more gets a reduction of almost $10,000, 
and that is a little better. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has called the figures 
wrong. On a net income of $4,000 the total tax under the pres- 
ent law is $28.13 and the total tax proposed is only $9.30. The 
reduction is $18.75 or 663% per cent. The Senator got the fig- 
ures of the reduction confused in some way. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; the Senator from North Dakota refers to 
the taxes payable by a married man. 

Mr. FRAZIER. A married man with a net income of $4,000 
and with no dependents has a reduction in his tax of $3.75. 

Mr SMOOT. I thought the Senator referred to a single man, 
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Mr. FRAZIER. I happen to be married and I am interested 
more in the reduction for married men than I am for single 
men, In fact, I think single men should be taxed a little higher 
8 and should not need a reduction as much as the married 
men do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under existing law the married man pays $5.63 
and that is all he does have to pay. He can not have very much 
of a reduction. If the Senator from North Dakota pays only 
$5.63, he certainly does not pay very much income tax. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I admit that, and that is why I say the re- 
duction does not amount to much. 

Mr. SMOOT. It amounts to 663% per cent. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am inclined to admit that my business be- 
fore I came to the United States Senate was that of farming, 
and were it not now for my salary as United States Senator I 
would not pay any income tax at all. Now I pay on $10,000 
and the reduction will amount to $48.75, which is quite an item 
of course. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
all of that $10,000, upon which to pay taxes after he pays the 
deficit on his farm? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have to pay on it or, at least, that is how it 
is figured. Of course, I have some loss ordinarily on the farm 
each year, and that is deducted, so I do not pay on quite that 
amount. I do not know whether I shall get the full benefit of 
the $48.75 reduction or not. 

It seems to me that this can be only a little Christmas present 
to the income-tax payers. It is hardly fair, if we are going to 
make a Christmas present of it, to compel the income-tax payers 
to wait at least until the middle of next March before they 
will get any benefit of the joint resolution providing for tax 
reduction. If we are going to make a Christmas present of it, 
let us make a Christmas present of it. Let us amend the joint 
resolution and make a direct appropriation out of the United 
States Treasury to pay this amount before Christmas, so we 
can have it to spend for Christmas presents. 

Quite a prominent business man of this city told me recently, 
just after the stock-market flurry in Wall Street, that he lost 
quite a lot of money, and he said, “I am afraid I can not buy 
many Christmas presents for the kiddies this year, because I 
have lost that money.” If we can make this a cash payment, 
I am sure it would help that particular individual, because he 
would receive a refund and could then buy some Christmas 
presents. 

The man with a net income of $4,000 a year would get $3.75 
reduction, and he could buy a pretty fair doll at one of the 
cheap stores for one of his kiddies for Christmas. 

The Senator who pays on a $10,000 income and will get 
$48.75 rebate could buy a cheap rocking-chair or something of 
that kind. The man who pays on an income of $30,000 would 
have a reduction of $236, and he could buy a pretty fair radio 
for a Christmas present. The man who pays on a $250,000 
income would have a reduction of $2,308, and he could buy a 
cheap automobile for his wife for a Christmas present. The 
man who has an income of $500,000 upon which he must pay 
taxes would have a reduction of $4,000 plus, and he could buy 
a little better automobile. The man who has an income of 
$1,000,000 and got his reduction could buy a pretty fair automo- 
bile for $9,898.75. 

If the committee would amend the joint resolution, or if 
some individual Senator would propose an amendment to make 
it a direct cash payment, payable in cash before Christmas, we 
could get some benefit out of it. It would put the money in 
circulation and do some good. But under the plan proposed 
mighty little good will be done, in my estimation. 

But, Mr. President, if the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] could be adopted, author- 
izing a reduction of freight rates on farm products, it would 
be a real benefit to the farmers of the United States, who 
produce the food products to feed the world. For the benefit of 
some of the eastern Senators who do not understand what 
freight rates mean to us, I want to say that the price of wheat 
to the local farmer who raises it is based upon the price at 
the terminal market, less the freight and other handling charges. 

The price of export wheat is based upon the price at Liver- 
pool less the freight and handling charges. Therefore if a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the freight rate could be put into 
effect it would mean just that much more money to go into 
the pockets of the farmers of the country. Mr. President, that 
would be a great benefit, and would be appreciated by the 
farmers, because they need more money, and they would have 
more money to spend. 
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The little amount of reduction in 1929 taxes is nothing more 
than a joke. Think of it! The man with a million-dollar in- 
come will receive on his taxes next year in each quarter a 
rebate of $2,929.375. It is only a joke. If we are going to do 
anything worth while, if the Congress wishes to do anything for 
the benefit of the farmer, let us adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Dakota, and make the pro- 
posed reduction on freight rates. That would be of benefit to 
the farmer; that would help to put agriculture in the United 
States on somewhat nearer a basis of equality with agriculture 
across the line in Canada, where the farmers are given a lower 
freight rate. The reduction proposed would not bring freight 
rates in this country on a parity with those of Canada even 
then, for the farmers in Canada have only to pay about 60 per 
cent of the ordinary freight rates on their farm products that 
the farmers in the United States have to pay. 

There is only one criticism I have to make of the Senator's 
amendment, and that is that he did not make it retroactive. 
Why did he not do so? The farmers of this country have been 
paying exorbitant freight rates for years. Why not make the 
amendment retroactive? It should be made retroactive, Mr. 
President, but, of course, there is no use of doing so, because 
we could not get enough votes in the Senate to give the farm- 
ers even the promise of a better price for their wheat next year. 
Oh, no. That is up to the Federal Farm Board that has been 
authorized and appointed. Sometimes it seems to some of us 
as if it is rather doubtful whether the farmers will get any 
benefit from the action of that board. Of course, we hope they 
shall; but the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota would be a means of giving the farmers a direct bene- 
fit, und I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I now particularly desire the 
attention of both the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. I wish to say 
that whatever criticism I may make of the pending measure 
will be in the purest sense constructive. I do not want to take 
any position that is illogical or that is uneconomic, I have 
great respect for the judgment and the ability of those two 
Senators, one the chairman of the Committee on Finance and 
the other the ranking Democratic member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. They have both addressed the Senate. In reality, when 
their remarks are boiled down, there is no difference between 
them. They look upon this measure as a sort of emergency 
proposition. Neither one of them would favor it in their own 
private financial business. If I misstate the position of either 
one of those Senators, I should be happy to have them inter- 
rupt and correct me. I have no intention of doing that, but 
I have not agreed with them on the economic, fundamental prin- 
ciple involved. This is not the right kind of legislation, and 
they both know it. We ought not to be in a position where it 
is necessary to pass this kind of legislation. Both those Sena- 
tors know that as everyone else knows it who has given the 
subject any attention. However, it does not follow that we 
should not pass the joint resolution. I am not so claiming; I 
am not critizing the position that either one of those Senators 
takes, and that the Senate is going to take with them by a very 
large majority; yet fundamentally I believe there is no disagree- 
ment amongst us on this proposition. 

What are we doing, Mr. President? We are proposing to 
provide in this joint resolution for the return of $160,000.000 of 
taxes. We are going to make the return in the way of reduc- 
tions that will come next year—one-fourth on the 15th of March, 
another fourth on the 15th of June, another fourth on the 15th 
of September, and the last fourth on the 15th of December next. 
A part of it represents a reduction in personal income taxes 
and a part of it a reduction of the corporation tax, there being a 
straight reduction of the corporation tax of 1 per cent. The re- 
duction is going to apply merely for one year, The Government 
owes several billion dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixteen billion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; over $16,000,000,000 is the debt of the 
United States. The Government has got to pay that; no one 
wants to repudiate a dollar of it. Suppose the Senator from 
Utah, being in business, at the end of the year should figure 
up his profits and say, “I have made $25,000 above what I ex- 
pected to make; after I have obtained the usual profits, paid 
my taxes, paid for depreciation, paid interest on what I owe, 
and everything else, I have $25,000 left.“ Let us suppose that 
the Senator from Utah in his business owed $50,000; that he 
was in debt that much in his business and he could pay it at 
any time or any part of it. What would he do as a business 
man? What would the Senator from North Carolina do if he 
were in such a business? Would he take that $25,000 and 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it lie in bank? 

Mr. NORRIS. Would he take it out of his business? 
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Mr. McMASTER. And buy a Christmas present with it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; would he buy Christmas presents? 
Would he say, “I am $25,600 to the good, I will gamble with it 
and see if I can not make some more.” As an honest, honorable, 
upright, good business man, what would the Senator do? There 
is only one answer, and I am going to make that answer for 
both Senators. If I answer wrong for either one of them, I 
wish they would correct me, and I will yield for that purpose. 
They would pay $25,000 on their $50,000 indebtedness, would 
they not? Of course they would. That would be good business. 

A recent President of the United States spread broadcast over 
the country the slogan, More business in government.“ Sena- 
tors, here is a place to put a little“ more business in the Govern- 
ment.” Let us pay our debts; let us apply $160,000,000 upon 
our debts with the money which we find in our hands. I am 
not worried over there being a surplus in the Treasury; I do 
not feel bad about it; I am glad of it. It is much better to have 
a surplus than to have a deficit. We have been doing a good 
business; we have a surplus; we owe somebody; let us stop the 
interest on $160,000,000. Let us relieve our children and our 
children’s children from the payment of interest on $160,000,000 
instead of giving it to somebody. 

To whom are we going to give it? I have not anything against 
the men who are going to receive it. I am not an enemy of 
those who will receive the benefit of the proposed reduction. I 
myself am going to get some of it; in fact, every Member of the 
Senate, even though he has no other income than his salary, will 
get some of this money. We are voting something in our own 
pockets when we enact the pending measure. I do not think 
that fact will influence any of us, because the amount involved 
will be small; but we are going to put our hands in Uncle 
Sam's pocket and get some of this money which we are about 
to vote as a Christmas present. 

Uncle Sam does not owe it to us, does he? Is there any 
Senator who is going to claim that his taxes are too high? Is 
there any Senator who is going to say, “I pay more taxes than 
I ought to pay; they are unjust; they are illegal”? No, Mr. 
President, nobody says that; we paid only what we owed; we 
paid only what was fair; we paid only what was legal. What 
right have we to ask the Government to pay it back to us. Why 
not let the Government do as the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoor] would do and as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smorons] would do under the same circumstances, apply it on 
what we owe, make it easier for those who shall follow to pay 
the indebtedness which the great war brought upon us. That 
is good business. Is there anybody here who will deny it? Will 
the Senator from Utah deny it? Have I misstated a business 
proposition, I will ask the Senator from Utah? Then, why does 
the Senator from Utah ask us to pass this measure? Why does 
the Senator from North Carolina ask us to pass this measuré? 

They haye really told us the reason. The Senator from North 
Carolina was quite frank about it, and I commend him for his 
frankness, and, though the Senator from Utal was not quite so 
frank in answering the questions which were asked him, yet he 
left no doubt as to the reason why the measure is now being 
proposed. The Senator from North Carolina said, “ Oh, it is to 
relieve the injury to business which has come about as a 
result —and I thought he intimated, if he did not say so, 
that the condition is largely psychological—* of the terrible 
calamity which recently occurred in Wall Street on the stock 
market, where billions of dollars of paper profits, at least, were 
wiped out by the operations of that, the greatest gambling in- 
stitution known anywhere in the world.” In other words, it 
may be that the men who were injured did not lose money 
directly in the gambling game, but the condition created had its 
effect upon banks and upon other institutions all over the 
country. The psychological feeling spread over the country that 
we were in a terrible condition. In that situation the President 
said, “If we will enact a law reducing taxes it will show that 
the Government is on a fine basis; it will show that we are 
prosperous. After all, it would have a wonderful psychological 
effect.“ That is the reason the joint resolution comes here. 
Perhaps that contention is right. Iam not criticizing the Presi- 
dent for taking that position, but everybody knows that is not 
good business, 

When we try to get something for agriculture every once in 
a while and always fail, the opposition to the proposal is 
almost invariably placed on the ground that it is not good 
business; that we should keep the Government out of business. 
Here is an opportunity to have the Government act upon the 
sound business principle of “pay your debts when you have the 
money.” Now is the time to do it; we may not have such an 
opportunity next year or the year following. It then may not 
be so easy to pay $160,000,000 on our debt. I hope it will be, 
but perhaps it wiil not be. There are some intimations com- 
ing, for instance, from the Senator from Utah that, on account 
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of the terrible losses which have occurred, there will be not so 
much money paid next year in income taxes. That may be 
true. If it is true, and we want to help the psychology of the 
situation and help the taxpayer, then why not do what I have 
suggested, namely, amend the joint resolution so as not to make 
it retroactive, but to have it apply next year? 

However, Mr. President, we have it here and we have been 
reminded that there is a feeling over the country—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that I said very frankly— 
and I did—that I would not vote for the proposed reduction at 
this time and in this way if it were not for the fact that we have 
been asked to do it in order to relieve a business situation in the 
country that is of a very critical character. I added, however, 
in substance, although the Senator seems not to have taken that 
into consideration, that I would not have done it even for that 
purpose if it were not for the fact that the people who have paid 
this money have paid into the Treasury more than is needed 
for the purpose of conducting the Government, and that it has 
been our policy heretofore, whenever we discovered in the Treas- 
ury a very large surplus as the result of collecting from the 
people more money than was necessary to support the Govern- 
ment, to return that money to the people by a reduction of 
taxation. 

I desire further to say that we have not made a reduction in 
internal taxes since the war, when our levies were necessarily 
very high, except in cases where we found a surplus in the 
Treasury ; and we held that the fact that that surplus was there 
was conclusive evidence that the people were being called upon 
to pay by taxation into the Government Treasury more than 
was needed for the purpose of supporting the Government. 

This particular reduction happens to be along the very lines 
upon which the Senators on this side of the Chamber have 
heretofore insisted these reductions should be made. When we 
made the last reduction the Democrats insisted that we could 
afford at that time to reduce the corporation tax to 10 per cent 
instead of 12 per cent. 

We failed, however, to get it done. We then contended that 
the normal tax might be further reduced and still leave enough 
money to pay the expenses of the Government. That contention 
was disregarded. We did not succeed in making the reduction 
that we insisted should be made. The result of our failure to 
make the reduction at that time has been the accumulation of 
another surplus in the Treasury which the Government does 
not need. It does not need it for the purpose of paying the 
publie debt, because by statute we have provided a specific fund 
to be applied annually to the payment of the interest upon the 
public debt and to provide a sinking fund that will liquidate that 
debt within a very short period of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighteen years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all taken care of; and here is this 
surplus. I said—or that is the substance of what I said—that 
we could return that money to these taxpayers whose taxes we 
said ought to have been reduced two years ago, and to the 
extent that we then insisted they should be reduced, and get rid 
of this surplus. After we provided for your debt, as we have, 
and provided for all the expenses of the Government, a surplus 
does not mean anything except that through the power of taxa- 
tion the people have been called upon to pay into the Public 
Treasury a sum of money that is not necessary to defray public 
expenses. 

I say that is unjust taxation; and, as far as returning it is 
concerned, the Senator knows that ever since the war closed, 
whenever we had a surplus, we have been reducing the taxes 
in order to absorb that surplus and let it be returned to the 
pockets of the people who paid it instead of retaining it in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the revenue law of March 8, 1919, there was 
a provision reading as follows: 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter until all such bonds and notes are retired, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the purposes of such sinking fund, an amount equal to the 
sum of (1) 2%4 per cent of the aggregate amount of such bonds and 
notes outstanding on July 1, 1920, less an amount equal to the par 
amount of any obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States on July 1, 1920. 


That amounts at the present time to about $632,000,000 or 
$633,000,000, and that has been used every year for the purpose 
of reducing the debt. 

Mi NORRIS. Through buying our bonds and canceling 
em. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Through buying our bonds and canceling them. 
We have done that every year, and more than that. 

I want to say to the Senator, and I have said it before, that I 
would not care if it were a billion dollars instead of $635,- 
000,000; I believe the debt ought to be paid, and paid at the 
earliest possible moment. That, however, has not been the pol- 
icy. The policy is to let future generations take care of a part 
of the debt of the United States that was created for their 
advancement. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE (from his seat). 
it take to pay it off at that rate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators desiring to inter- 
rupt should rise and address the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from California asks how many 
years it will take under the provisions of this law to cancel the 
debt. I will state that it ought to be canceled in 18 years, or 
8 17 years, if they pay it off in the way they have in the 
pa 


How many years will 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to me for the purpose of asking the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; if I do not yield the floor. I realize that 
I am violating the rule by yielding as I am; but I have no objec- 
tion if nobody else has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

I will ask the Senator from Utah if there is not also a provi- 
sion of law which requires that such surpluses as may arise 
shall be also applied to the liquidation of the debt? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been done regularly. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, certainly; but there is no law compel- 
ling it. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. It does not compel it, but it authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to do it; and my recollection is that 
the greater part of the reduction of the debt has been accom- 
plished in that way—that we have had very large surpluses for 
a number of years, and they have been applied yearly to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the surplus has been applied by the Treas- 
ury Department to the purchase of the bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To the purchase of bonds, which is exactly 
the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that means a reduction in the debt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank both the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from Utah. If what they have 
said has modified in any way what I claimed they said, of 
course, I want their word to go and not mine. Neither one of 
them, howevyer—and I ask them again if this is not right—has 
denied the assertion that what we are doing now is not good 
business. They would not do it themselves in their own 
business. 

What difference does it make that we have passed a law 
which sets aside a certain per cent every year as a sinking 
fund to pay this debt? What the Senator has read there is 
nothing new to me. I presume it is not new to any other 
Senator; but after we have done that, I put that up as a busi- 
ness proposition to the Senator. Let us go back to the Sena- 
tor’s business now. 

The Senator from Utah, let us say, is in business. He owes 
850,000. He carries on a year’s business, and at the end of the 
year he discovers that after he has paid all his labor, all his 
costs, all the interest on the $50,000, and has set aside 2½ per 
cent on the $50,000 to cancel the debt, and has paid all the 
expenses, and has paid the usual dividend or profit, he has 
$25,000 left. What should he do with the money? He has not 
denied what I have said I knew he would do with the money; 
and if he would not do with the money what I have said, I 
invite him now fo get up and tell the Senate what he would do 
with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought I had already stated 
that twice. As a business man, if the Senator asks me, of 
course, I would pay the debt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course, the Senator would. Every- 
body who knows the Senator and his business ability knows 
that that is what he would do. Everybody knows that any 
business man would do that. 

Do we not want our country to transact its business in a busi- 
nesslike way? Why, here is a little bunch of fellows who have 
been denounced in the main as Bolshevists and Socialists, and 
all kinds of vile names have been applied to us; and we come in 
here and say, “Apply this business principle to government”; 
and these men who have been running the Government, who 
are leaders, who are statesmen, who have charge of this Gov- 
ee are saying, No; do not apply any such business prin- 
ciple, 


That is the issue right here and now before the Senate and 
before the country. Who is right on this proposition? Let the 
honest business men of the Nation answer. Are these men who 
have been denounced as knowing nothing about business wrong 
when they say, “Apply this surplus to the payment of our debt“? 
Are the politicians right when they say, “Apply this surplus in 
the way of a gift to a lot of taxpayers”? And because of that 
influence, because of that power, and because it is popular, the 
leaders on both sides of the Chamber say, “Let us pass this 
bill and refund these taxes.” 

Why, Mr. President, in the main I think the corporation tax 
especially has already been collected from the people, and we 
can not return it to the people who paid it originally. We re 
turn it to the corporations. It is a gift to them. As the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has intimated, it is a Christmas gift, 
although we are not going to get it to them exactly during the 
holidays. It is a gift. It is not business. It will not go back 
to the same men who paid it originally. They are not going 
to get it. The man who did business with a corporation, who 
paid the corporation for what he bought from the corporation, 
and paid a price that resulted in a profit to the corporation that 
enabled the corporation to pay the taxes that the corporation 
has already paid, is the fellow who paid these taxes. He will 
not get back the money, but the corporation that has already 
collected it will get it a second time. That corporation col- 
lected it honestly. There is no complaint about that. The cor- 
poration collected it in the due course of business. It was right 
that they should collect it in the first place, but it is not right, 
after they have collected it, that we should reach into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and take the money out of the Treasury 
and pay it back. It will never get any further than the cor- 
poration. They will not give it back to their customers; and I 
am not complaining of that, either. I do not find any fault with 
them. The fault is here. The fault is with us. The fault is 
with Congress. The fault is with the President, who has asked 
for this legislation, contrary to good business principles. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. If it be true that we are suffering a let down 
in business activity, and if we are in fact experiencing an eco- 
nomic depression, is it not desirable that a portion of the taxes 
which would serve to create a Government surplus be directed 
into business channels so as to help prevent further unem- 
ployment? i 

Mr, NORRIS. It may be. 

Mr. WAGNER. I mean that would be the advantageous 
course to pursue. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is good reasoning, then let us pass a 
general law. Whenever we have a calamity, whenever they get 
to gambling too much over on Wall Street, interfere with busi- 
ness, and make it poor, let us have a general law saying that 
the President is authorized to go into the Treasury of the 
United States and take out enough money to pay their losses 
and keep business going. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, legislation was proposed of a 
permanent nature which I think would have obviated the neces- 
sity of passing emergency measures in the case of an economic 
depression. This legislation provided for a long range planning 
system by the Government to check unemployment if it should 
appear to be on the way; it provided for the collection of 
precise statistics of economic activity to enable us to judge 
whether or not employment was receding. We have thus far, 
however, refused to pay any attention to this problem; we have 
refused to make permanent provision to meet it. Congress has 
apparently preferred to distribute the uncertain benefits of emer- 
gency legislation, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States has called business men of all branches of business into 
consultation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator and to the 
Senate that ever since the close of the war there have been two 
lines of thought in this Chamber upon the question of how 
Treasury surpluses should be treated. During the war period, 
during one year, we had to raise as much as $8,000,000,000 by 
taxation. I will be brief, because I do not want to try the 
patience of the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order to raise that amount of money it 
became necessary that we should search out in every direction 
to find subjects of taxation, and the most prolific source of 
faxation we could find was incomes—corporation incomes, in- 
dividual incomes, and excess profits, 
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We raised what was required to meet that great emergency. 
The war closed, and we found that if those high rates of tax- 
ation were continued they would be oppressive to the people in 
times of peace, when it was not necessary that we should place 
upon them undue burdens, as it had been in times of war, when 
it was necessary for us to place upon them excessive burdens. 
So we were confronted with the question of how we should 
reduce taxes, or, if we did not reduce, what should be done with 
the surpluses that would inevitably flow into the Treasury if 
the high rates were maintained. At that time the maximum 
surtax upon individual incomes was about 65 per cent, I think. 
The normal tax was exceedingly high. 

When we were confronted with a surplus in the Treasury, 
having already provided for the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, having already provided an ample fund to pay the 
national debt within a reasonable time, the question was, what 
shall we do with this surplus? Shall we apply it to the debts 
of the Government and continue these high taxes, or shall we 
continue to pay the debts off in the way we have provided by 
law, gradually, over a period of years? 

a rr BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; if it will not interfere with my line of 
thought. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it will, because it is intended to 
be relevant. We have obligated ourselves to the extent of some 
$500,000.000 for the Federal Farm Board. There has been no 
estimate made for that except about $200,000,000. If they go 
ahead and do what they have agreed to do, and what they have 
promised to do, there will not be any surplus, if we are simply 
figuring on $160,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think perhaps the Senator is a little wrong 
about that. I think in all the estimates of the Treasury, with 
reference to this matter the surplus which we might possibly 
remit to the people by way of reduction of taxes, have considered 
the appropriations we have made, and have considered the ex- 
penditures that will necessarily be involved in carrying out some 
of the great projects which have been recommended by the 
board. It was not that, however, to which I was addressing 
myself. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a fact, however, that they have not made 
an estimate for the $500,000,000. It is not incorporated in the 
estimates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we do not make estimates 
when we authorize a particular sum of money. We do not make 
an estimate until the fiscal year arrives in which the money is 
to be spent; then we make an estimate to cover prospective 
expenditures for that year. 

I assume that the Treasury Department, in reporting that the 
Treasury could at this time get along without this $160,000,000, 
took into consideration all the prospective expenditures of the 
Government as a result of legislation we have already enacted, 
and probably as a result of legislation we are expected to enact. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand it, if we go ahead as we are 
now proposing to do, we can not until 1931 use the $300,000,000 
that has not been considered. That is to say, if we use it prior 
to that time there would not be any surplus of $160,000,000. So 
we are postponing to 1931 the time when we shall use that 
amount of money for the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the Treasury Department has 
anticipated the fact that the present appropriations for the use 
of the Farm Board will take care of the next fiscal year, and 
the Treasury has recognized the fact that at the end of that 
fiscal year another appropriation would have to be made for the 
same purpose, and they have come to the conclusion that the 
taxes can be reduced, and yet enough money would flow into 
the Treasury to meet that situation. I assume that has been 
done. 

That was not the line of thought I was pursuing, however. 
The question arose, shortly after the war closed, as to whether 
we should apply the surplus to the reduction of taxes, or 
whether it should be applied, in excess of the amount we had 
already set apart to pay the debt annually, to the extinction of 
the debt. The question raised was, What shall we do? Shall 
we continue these excessive war taxes, or shall we reduce 
them? If we continue them to a point where they will yield 
more money than the Treasury needs, what shall we do; shall 
we apply the surplus to the debt, or shall we further reduce 
taxes? 

There is an element in this body, represented by the Senator 
from Nebraska, who have honestly believed and urged, with 
great plausibility, I will admit, that instead of reducing taxes 
when we had a surplus, we should take that money and apply 
it on our bonded indebtedness. On the other hand, there are 
those of us who have insisted that the taxes we imposed on the 
people during the war should be reduced as rapidly as possible, 
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and thet line of thought prevailed in the Congress, and we have 
been going on ever since the war closed, year after year, when- 
ever we found more money was flowing into the Treasury than 
was needed, reducing taxes to the extent of the surplus. 

This is not the first time we have applied that principle. I 
ask the Senator from Utah how many tax reductions we have 
made. I think this is the fourth or the fifth. 

Mr. SMOOT. There have been five. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have made five tax reductions, and 
every time this contention between those who believe that the 
surpluses should be applied to the war debt and those who be- 
lieye they should be used for the purpose of reducing taxes 
has been raised and debated in the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator says it is a con- 
tention between those who believe in reducing taxes and those 
who believe in applying the money to the war debt. Those of 
us who believe in paying the national debt believed that was 
the best way of permanently reducing taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will change that; there was an element 
that believed that the best way to reduce taxes was to pay off 
the publie debt right away. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would have meant that we would have 
had to raise seven or eight billion dollars a year and that the 
debt that had been accumulated as the result of that gigantic 
struggle, not only for our own use but for loans to our allies, 
should be paid off in two or three. or four years. That was 
the contention, and that was the logical effect of a continuance 
of the taxes which it has been urged should be collected and the 
funds applied to the payment of the public debt instead of in the 
remission of taxes. 

Mr. President, there are those of us who believe that the 
war debt was incurred for a purpose that was highly patriotic, 
that the benefits to accrue from what occurred in connection 
with the war would extend to future generations, and the vast 
expenditures that were made in order to win the war should 
be paid not only by this generation but by the generations to 
come after us. 

In any event, Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent that it 
was necessary to reduce the high war taxes. The business of 
this country could not have been restored to normal conditions, 
to prosperous conditions, to tolerable conditions, under the high 
rates of taxation that prevailed during the war. We had to 
reduce them, we have reduced them. 

We did away with the excess-profits tax. We have done 
away with nearly all of the war-revenue taxes except those upon 
tobacco and those upon incomes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if in my time the 
Senator would yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
has retained the floor, even though sitting down, 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator has gotten through with his 
question, I would like to proceed with my remarks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not asking the Senator a question. I 
was rather replying, because he called upon me to reply, and 
my reply to the Senator is this 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield, of course. I have to, 
help it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That the Government has more money which 
it collected out of the pockets of the people than it needs for 
the purposes of government, and for the purposes of an orderly 
discharge of our indebtedness. The Senator says that ought 
to be applied to the debt. The question is whether it ought to 
be applied to the debt or whether it ought to be applied in 
reducing taxes, That is the only question we have before us. 

I say that I think it ought to be applied to reducing taxes. 
I have always contended that. The Senate has always followed 
that theory in tax reduction bills we have passed. I think we 
are simply following the same line we have followed heretofore. 
If these reductions are Christmas gifts now, they have been 
Christmas gifts all the time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, if the Senator is through with his ques- 
tion I will proceed. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the Senator asking 
me the question 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is mistaken. I did not ask him 
a question. He asked me to answer something he had said. 
I was simply giving my view of it and admitting that my view 
now is the same as it has always been. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not leave the Chamber 
becanse I want to answer the speech he has been making in the 
last 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no, I have spoken less than 10 minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Twenty-nine minutes by the clock! [Laugh- 
ter.] 


I can not 
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Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the Senator from 
North Carolina I was about to read and make some comment 
upon a speech made over the radio by Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the President of the United 
States to take charge of the job of convincing the people of the 
United States that there is nothing wrong and that we can 
remoye this psychology by all talking prosperity and all yelling 
that business is good. 

But the Senator from North Carolina has referred to several 
things that I think ought to be answered. First, he referred to 
the various reductions in taxes that have taken place since the 
war. There is no one here who wants to keep the tax rate up 
like it was during the war. The Senator surely does not intend 
to convey the impression that I am one of any such group. 
There is no group that wants to keep the tax rate up in that 
way. There may be a disagreement as to how much we ought 
to reduce it at different times. Every one of the reductions 
heretofore made has been a permanent reduction, This is not 
to be a permanent reduction. This applies to one year only. 
I have asked the chairman of the Finance Committee if he 
would accept an amendment to make it permanent. If he would 
amend the joint resolution in that way we could have passed it 
30 minutes or an hour ago. But no, he will not do that. We 
are not to make a permanent reduction. We are merely going 
to make a gift to a lot of fellows. It is the popular thing to do 
and means a lot of votes to somebody. 

But it is poor business, as everybody admits. In the highest 
terms of patriotism that we owe to our country we should prac- 
tice business principles in Government operations. That is all 
we are asking to be done now. While some of the beneficiaries 
who are going to get the money under the pending measure 
might criticize and say, “We would have gotten some money 
if you had not done this,” yet in the end the common sense of the 
people will come to the surface and they will commend us for 
applying the $160,000,000 to the payment of our national debt 
and thus reduce forever the interest on the $160,000, that 
must come from the taxes, and even that is no small item. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, but the futility of it is plain when we re- 
member that the Republican leaders and the Democratic leaders 
have gotten together. 

Mr. BORAH. A coalition! 

Mr. NORRIS. Nevertheless, I am going to try to make a 
record, and we ought to make a record, of what the coalition is 
doing and which coalition is doing it, because there are coali- 
tions and coalitions, of course. 

All of these men were invited to the White House, and out of 
the number Julius Barnes was selected as chairman of the com- 
mittee to straighten things out for us. I am not criticizing the 
calling of these men together. I commend it. I am not finding 
fault with it. But I am going to try to point out that even 
these great masters of business are asking the American people 
to do various things that are contrary to the very fundamental 
principles of good business. 

The man who speaks in this matter for the President of the 
United States made a speech on the 23d day of November, 1929, 
over the radio. I listened to it, and then I sent to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and got a copy of it, as I could 
do because it was delivered over the radio, and I have a copy 
of that speech in my hand now. Julius Barnes, one of the 
leaders of industry, one of the captains of industry—aye, one 
of the major generals of industry—who is going to lead us out 
of this psychological disaster that the gambling in Wall Street 
has brought on the people of the United States, made this 
address. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I call attention to the fact that the man 
Julius Barnes is an old friend of the farmers, who has been in 
the wheat game for years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Mr. Barnes was introduced by Mr. 
Thorpe. Here is the first sentence of Mr. Barnes’s speech: 

Mr. Thorpe has outlined to me the importance of this development 
under the leadership of President Hoover. 


They are acting under the leadership of the President of the 
United States. Mr. Barnes claimed to be under the leadership 
of President Hoover when he made this speech, which reminds 
me—and I might talk for a day here about these things—of a 
statement that was given out a year or two ago by Secretary 
Mellon that was taken up in the press and followed by a state- 
ment by the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and we 
had quite a controversy before the public over installment 
buying. 
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Mellon was advocating buying everything upon which one 
could make a first payment; that that was the way to keep 
business going; that was the way to keep men employed ; that 
was the way to keep capital busy. The Senator from Michigan, 
backing up an economic theory that I believe is absolutely right, 
called attention to a fundamental error in Mr. Mellon's program 
and said that instead of going in debt for a new coat, instead 
of buying a radio on the installment plan, instead of going in 
debt for furniture, instead of buying an automobile and paying 
for it in weekly payments, the people should stay out of debt. 
He said: 


Do not go into debt to buy a luxury. Go into debt only when you 
can not get along without going into debt. 


That is the fundamental difference; that is the fundamental 
business principle that is different. 

Instead of Mr. Mellon and his first chief, Mr. Coolidge, and 
his second one, Mr. Barnes, advising people to go into debt 
and buy everything they can, it seems to me that before the 
crash came, two or three years before it came, before Mr. Hoover 
was in the White House, when Coolidge was still there, these 
leaders of the financial world instead of inducing people to go 
into debt for all the luxuries imaginable ought to have said to 
them, Do not go into debt. Pay off your debts. Let us get 
out of debt. Put something aside for a rainy day. If you have 
not the money to buy a luxury, do not get the luxury. Mortgage 
yourself only for the purposes of necessities, something that you 
can use in your business, something that you must have in order 
to live in a good and decent way.” 

But that was not the slogan that went out from the head of 
our Government. That is not the slogan that went out from 
Julius Barnes as the chairman of the committee. “Go into 
debt,” they said. “ Borrow all the money you can. Buy every- 
thing you can on the installment plan.“ Mr. President, it seems 
to me that good business ought to have told them years ago that 
eventually that must bring calamity, eventually that must kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. But here comes Mr. Barnes 
and says: 


Mr. Thorpe has outlined to me the importance of this development 
under the leadership of President Hoover. 


Which Mr. Thorpe did in his introductory speech. Further 
on Mr. Barnes said, and I am quoting now from his speech: 


At the request of President Hoover, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is calling a conference of trade-group representatives in 
Washington, December 5. It is based on the President’s statement that 
a spirit of cooperation in business has developed in America where 
business itself should organize to handle problems such as these, with 
the cooperation of governmental agencies. 


Again he said: 
It is the duty of business organization— 


Mr. Barnes is talking now, the President’s representative, as 
I said, as the chairman of the business committee— 


It is the duty of business organization that it shall bring together 
the leaders of an industry to ascertain the real condition, and by 
mutual understanding and mutual support strengthen and encourage 
confident enterprise for the future. It is for these purposes that Presi- 
dent Hooyer has within this last week conferred with the leaders of 
various important lines of industry. Because these conferences were 
effective in stripping exaggeration from current reports that might 
prejudice individual opinion, I want to present the present business 
situation and outlook as these railroad and industrial leaders have 
reported. 


Then he proceeded to give a report on how the various busi- 
ness representatives, by their various captains and leaders, re- 
ported to the conferénce. He came down, finally, to the point 
where he was talking about automobiles, where he said: 


Mr. Sloan, president of General Motors, and Henry Ford stated that 
the hesitation in orders which developed late in October has passed 
and that orders have picked up again, that their present distribution 
is normal for this season of the year, and in comparison with a year ago. 


That is a good report. If he had stopped there no one, in my 
judgment, could find fault with him, assuming, of course, that 
he told what was actually said, and I assume he did. But he 
went on to say: 


Of course, automobile manufacturers do not like to see even a tem- 
porary pause in the march of this country to the 2-car standard of the 
American family. They have seen almost within their grasp an Ameri- 
can living standard which, in respect to automobiles, will give a new 
ear for the head of the family and keep the old car for the wife and 
children. That day will probably come if we can keep American busi- 
ness alive and virile. 
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I think one thing probably is true. If Mr. Barnes was listened 
to by many of the wives of the country he has probably heard 
from them, and in the next speech he makes he will not say 
“Buy one car,” but he will say, “Abandon the old car and buy 
two new cars, a new car for the wife and children instead of 
having them keep the old one.” 

But the point is perfectly clear. He advocates that there 
Should be in every home two automobiles, not because two cars 
are needed for every family—oh, no, that is not the point, but 
because the automobile business will be better off if everybody 
buys two cars; that the ordinary man who is in debt for one 
ear ought to go in debt for another one, that he can not use in 
his business, a car for himself and a car for his wife. Mr. 
Barnes knows that the ordinary man does not need a second car, 
but its purchase will enable the man who makes the automobile 
to buy steel, to buy material, to employ labor. If all the poor fel- 
lows who are already overburdened to pay for one car have to 
go in debt to pay for another one, by their toil and their sweat, 
big business can keep going and can employ labor. 

Is that a fundamental principle that is right from a business 
standpoint? Can those who lead the great business world, the 
leaders of industry, sustain that kind of a principle? It is the 
same fundamental principle that was involved when Mr. Mellon 
was engaged in his debate before the country with the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to ask the Senator if he ever heard 
of any motor-car industries paying wages sufficiently high to 
enable their employees to maintain two cars? 

Mr. NORRIS. I never heard of it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Neither have I. 

Mr. NORRIS. They do not expect to do that; that is not their 
part of the business. They are going to satisfy the captains of 
industry if they merely pay wages enough to keep the busi- 
ness going. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. I appreciate the point made in the discus- 
sion that a thing that does not work out in the long run is a 
failure. In this connection 1 am reminded of the statement of a 
man who is connected with a brokerage firm in a great Ameri- 
can city. When I asked him, “Where do they expect to get 
off in the long run?” he said, “New York is never thinking 
about the long run; it is thinking about how much money its 
business men are going to make in the next 30 days.” That 
seems to explain the attitude of big business to-day. It is not 
concerned about the welfare of the country; it is hardly con- 
cerned about its own welfare over a long period, but is only 
interested in how much it can make in 30 days. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, without being a leader of busi- 
ness, being one whom business condemns as not having good 
business ideas, I venture on to this doubtful ground and say 


that, in my judgment, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Hoover, and all the - 


other leaders in the great business world, and Mr. Mellon par- 
ticularly, ought to be saying to the people, “Do not buy even 
one automobile unless you need it in your business or unless 
you can pay for it; do not go in debt for it; stay out of debt.” 
I think that would be good business; I think that would be 
good advice. 

How many girls went in debt the next day for a new fur 
coat, paying for it three or four hundred dollars, after Mr. 
Mellon had announced in some of the articles to which the 
Senator from Michigan replied that it was a good thing to have 
young women and young men buy things on the installment 
plan, because, he said, it kept business going; it kept the fac- 
tories going, and they gaye employment to labor? 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for one moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator visualize the purpose 
of the advocacy by college economists and business men gener- 
ally of purchasing on the installment plan? The real purpose 
of it is found in the fact that thereby the people’s noses can be 
kept to the grindstone, from which they can not get away, and 
they have got to stand any kind of wage and any kind of 
working conditions because of the debts hovering over them. 

Mr. NORRIS. And because they would know the disaster 
that would come to them if they lost their jobs. 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. And so they have got to accept what the boss 
pleases to give them; they are helpless. 
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Mr. President, let me proceed with this statement of Mr. 
Barnes. He not only wants every family to have two automo- 
biles but he wants them to have two telephones, not because 
they need two telephones but because it would help the tele- 
phone companies, He says: 


Mr. Gifford— 


Mr. Barnes was reporting what was said at the presidential 
conference— 


Mr. Gifford, head of our national telephone service, reported that 
while this year they would complete improyements of $600,000,000, for 
1930 they would expend $700,000,000. No period of suspense or hesi- 
tancy here, but accelerated production, including larger pay roll— 


They always get the laboring man in somewhere— 


larger pay roll, larger purchases, and an establishment of new factories 
to serye communication purposes. Here again American living stand- 
ards, the envy of the world, are approaching the 2-phone status in 
American homes. Of course, we all want an extension phone beside our 
bed. It saves time and effort, and time is of increasing value in the 
American earning scale; and that 2-phone standard is also on the way 
if American business is kept alive and virile. 


This is the statement of a leader of the business world—get 
two phones; it is handy to have a phone by the bedside; it 
saves time, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I read Mr. Barnes's speech very carefully after 
I had heard it over the radio, and I observed that there was no 
mention anywhere in that speech of agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and I am going to call attention to what 
I think he ought to have said about agriculture in a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say in regard to two telephones 
and two automobiles, and so forth, that I read only yesterday 
that the American people eat per day only one-half the amount 
of bread that is eaten in France and England and other coun- 
tries. If Mr. Barnes had made an earnest plea to double the 
amount of bread which the American people eat, it might have 
helped the American farmer. 

Mr. NORRIS. He would have been consistent; but he was 
not thinking of the American farmer; the American farmer 
must be satisfied with the market that is produced by the poor 
fellows who are in debt heels over head buying things which 
they do not need. But suppose Mr, Barnes should have said 
there, as he ought to have said, it seems to me to have made 
his statement complete, “While you are buying 2 phones, 
while you are buying 2 automobiles, buy 2 pounds of butter 
where before you only bought 1. I want to keep the farmer 
going, and that will help agriculture; that will give the farmer 
more money to buy the products of labor; that will keep busi- 
ness going,” and, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BonaH] has 
said, “Instead of buying one loaf of bread buy two; eat more 
bread; eat more butter and more meat and more of other agri- 
cultural products,” and thus help to make the agricultural in- 
dustry bigger and better and more important even than the 

industries mentioned by Mr. Barnes. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. NYE. Surely the Senator does not conclude that the 
chamber of commerce, for which Mr. Barnes speaks, has not 
made manifest an interest in agriculture, for only day before 
yesterday from the same chamber of commerce there came a 
release for the press voicing the sympathy of the chamber 
toward cooperative marketing. If the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to read what the chamber of commerce does 
think on the subject of cooperative marketing, and I presume 
when it thus speaks it speaks for Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Barnes is chairman of the board of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. I yield to the Senator 
for the purpose he has suggested. 

Mr. NYE. This release says: 


On January 25, 1929, the board of directors of the national chamber 
interpreted the chamber's commitment in support of the principle of 
cooperative marketing by voting the following statement: 

“In view of the chamber’s commitment in other directions, its com- 
mitment in fayor of cooperative marketing is to be interpreted as 
meaning that the chamber advocates cooperative marketing and 
measures in support of it only in so far as they are not discriminatory 
against other private enterprises.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Which means that we must not stimulate co- 
operative marketing so far that it will put out of business the 
commission men and the middlemen all the way through, who 
take a rake-off from the products of the farmer as they travel 
from the producer to the consumer; they must not be interfered 
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with. The farmers may cooperate but they must not interfere 
with those gentlemen. 

Mr. NYE. It seems to me the conclusion of the chamber of 
commerce is that wherever marketing of agricultural products 
is not now indulged in there is an opportunity for cooperative 
enterprise. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky who 
arose a while ago. 
ane BARKLEY. The question I have in mind is now out of 

e. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I then yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I was going to call attention 
to what the Senator from North Dakota said with reference to 
the views of Mr. Barnes and not only Mr. Barnes’s views but 
likewise the views of the White House. I call attention to a 
1 wu was published in the New York Times, in which 

was said: 


It was intimated at the White House that the grain dealers had a 
misconception of the Farm Board's policies toward the grain dealers and 
the cooperatives. It was stated that while these direct marketing 
agencies of the farmers are expected to grow and handle a considerable 
quantity of grain, it was evident that years must elapse before they 
became formidable competitors of the private grain dealers and elevator 
operators. 

A statement yesterday by Chairman Legge before the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago that “I may be kicked out and I probably 
will,” is not taken literally in administration circles. 


So I should like to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the fact that when he was praying to God to 
uphold the right hand of the chairman of the Farm Board, he 
did not need to pray about that at all, for the Senator could 
assure the grain dealers of Minneapolis and Chicago and St. 
Louis and Kansas City that they did not need to worry about 
being put out of business, for the reason that the White House 
was letting them know that they would not be harmed, and that 
it was going to take years before the farmers would really get 
any relief out of the Farm Board. 

If the Senator will pardon me further, the grain dealers ought 
to be further assured because of the fact that Mr. Barnes, who 
is the President’s close adviser, is looking after the interest of 
the grain gamblers; and not only that, but likewise Mr. Newton 
and Mr. Akerson, who have always been the spokesmen for the 
grain interests in the city of Minneapolis, are both close to the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The most significant thing about what the 
Senator from Montana has said is that, according to the inter- 
view given out by Mr. Legge, at Memphis, Tenn., a few days 
ago, the difference between Mr. Barnes and Mr. Legge has 
been compromised, and they are both saying now that they 
were misunderstood; that no breach has ever occurred be- 
tween them, and they agreed to part as friends. Of course, 
everybody knows in that event the farmer is going to be just 
where he was before. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was after the Senator from North 
Dakota had called upon God to uphold the right hand of the 
Farm Board. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And after Mr. Barnes had been sum- 
moned to come before the committee to tell what he was doing 
to the Farm Board. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assume, from what the Senator from Mon- 
tana says, that God answered the prayer of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; he answered the prayer of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota apparently by having a statement 
issued at the White House that it was going to take years 
before the Farm Board would really function sufficiently to 
injure in any degree the grain dealers of Minneapolis. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I am wondering if the 
Senator from Nebraska has any information as to whether the 
members of the Farm Board were called into any of the con- 
ferences for the purpose of stimulating their activities and 
doing something to increase the purchasing power of the farmer 
so as to help out the situation? 

Mr. NORRIS. There was a conference at the White House 
with the farm leaders, as I understand. 

Mr. McMASTER. But not with the Farm Board. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not that I know of. | 

Now, Mr. President, let me read a little more from the 
speech of Julius Barnes from which I have been quoting. After 
reviewing the situation in various lines of business, including 
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those which I have mentioned, he said—and I want Senators 
to remember that we now have a tax reduction measure be- 
fore us— 


Government policies enter into this team play. Both parties in 
Congress wisely recognize the stimulative effect of tax relief. 


Hence this bill; hence this Christmas present which we have 
here to give back some taxes. 


Every such tax reduction has been followed by enlivened business in 
this country, Government building programs can be advanced. Mail 
‘contracts can stimulate ship building— 


Listen to that. We can make mail contracts under our ship 
subsidy law, which, in the first place, provides that we can loan 
them practically enough money to build the ships. Then we 
ean give them enough money to carry a few sacks of mail, so 
that they can make money by operating the ships. That is 
another way to keep business going. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And pay their debt by taking it out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just one moment more? I notice that these people who now 
talk about their business being stimulated by reducing taxes 
voted against the bill to stimulate agriculture by giving it some 
kind of relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have discovered that it makes a great 
difference what you stimulate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What would the Senator haye? As I un- 
derstand the situation, it is this: 

The stock gamblers sold to the suckers of the country, if I 
may so term them, great quantities of stock. They unloaded 
on them at a tremendous price. The result was that the col- 
lapse came, and the suckers lost $17,000,000,000. Now the 
gamblers have those stocks in their hands. They have to have 
other suckers to sell them to. They have to unload them again 
if they are to make money; so it is easy to understand why Mr. 
Barnes and those associated with him are endeavoring to aid 
the stock market. 

It is necessary for the men who bought these stocks after the 
collapse to make additional profits on them, and they have to 
find other suckers to sell them to; and therefore they have to 
bring about the condition of affairs that is outlined by Mr. 
Sarnes in that letter. 

Mr. NORRIS. He says, speaking of this tax reduction: 


Government building programs can be advanced. 


Here is 2 new business philosophy by the head of the business 
world. If we build public buildings, we have to pay for them 
out of Government funds. How is Barnes going to build more 
public buildings? By reducing taxation, he says. That is a 
wonderful legerdemain if it will work. If you will reduce taxa- 
tion, you will have more money with which to build public 
buildings, 

He says that a Government building program can be advanced 
by reducing taxation. That is a new thing—a mighty good thing 
if it is possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY, That brings to mind a suggestion that was 
made by the President in his telegrams to all the governors of 
the States, urging that road programs and other public improve- 
ments be intensified, which could only be done through an in- 
crease in the loca] taxes levied upon the people in order to raise 
the money with which that program could be carried out. If 
that program is carried out, and States and counties and cities 
increase their local taxes sufficiently to carry out this program, 
I am prompted to inquire whether those people have really been 
benefited enough to justify them in thinking that anything has 
been done for them by the reduction of $160,000,000 carried in 
this joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator asks me that question, I will 
say that I do not think they are justified in thinking that any- 
thing has been done for them. We can not eat our cake and 
have it, too. We can not by any statute here change the laws 
of nature. If we are going to build public buildings, we must 
tax the people to pay for them. If we are going to build public 
roads, we must resort to the power of taxation to get the money 
to pay for those roads. If the States are going to build county 
buildings, State buildings, district buildings, municipal build- 
ings, they must tax their people to pay for them. 

I never have been opposed to public improvements, or any- 
thing of that kind; but there is a limit. I think in a great many 
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eases we have exceeded the limit now; that instead of advising 
our people to go in debt, we ought to advise them to stay out 
of debt. Interest will kill any business if you keep it up and 
pay for it long enough. 

That is the great trouble with the farmers of America. 
They are all in debt, and business is in such a condition that 
they can not make enough money even to pay the interest on the 
debts they owe. 

Instead of loaning more money, instead of inducing our 
people to borrow money, we ought to advocate the doctrine that 
we ought to save our money. We ought to keep it for a rainy 
day. We ought to lay it by for old age. We ought not publicly 
to go into debt for luxuries. When we say, Build public build- 
ings promiscuously,” it means a public debt, notwithstanding 
Julius Barnes has laid down a proposition that is exactly the 
contrary of that. He says, “Reduce taxation, and that will 
enable you to build more public buildings.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator spoke of the farmer being in 
debt. That is true because of the fact, as he knows, that the 
farmers have bought a great deal of their machinery upon the 
installment plan, and they were induced to do it by the same 
kind of a policy that is urged now by Barnes, that was then 
being urged by high-pressure salesmen in the employ of Mr. 
Legge, of the International Harvester Co. So, certainly their 
opinions were identical as to the sale of things on the installment 
plan, and I can not conceive of there being any difference in 
them at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in telling what can be done if 
we reduce taxation, Mr. Barnes says—I think I read this 
before— 


Mail contracts can stimulate shipbuilding. 


Is that true? Is not the reverse true? Giving out mail con- 
tracts means that you must pay the contract by taxation. The 
people who toil, the people who labor, the people who pay the 
taxes, must pay these mail contracts that Mr. Barnes says will 
result in more shipbuilding. Under our law we can first loan 
them, for pretty nearly nothing, the money required to build 
the ships; and then, after the ship is built, we can give them 
a contract to carry the mail that will pretty nearly pay for the 
operation of the ship; but the people of the United States who 
pay taxes foot the bill. 

O Mr. Barnes, you ought not to give the American people 
such advice! Coming from you, a leader in the business world, 
we have a right to expect better advice than that. We ought 
to get from you admonishment against extravagance instead of 
asking us to borrow everything we can and rush into debt 
wherever we can. 

Let us see what else we can do by reducing taxation. 
is the last one: 


And the expediting of decisions on applications for water-power sites 
will result in construction of power stations. 


That may be true, Mr. President; but it will not do that 
unless, when these decisions are expedited, the decision is made 
in favor of the power company. Otherwise, it will not. 80 
there is but one conclusion that we can draw from that: Turn 
over the power sites of the United States to the Power Trust 
and they will build a lot of dams, and they will charge the 
people about four or five times as much as the people of Canada 
Pay where the Government does that business. In other words, 
turn over to private corporations for private gain the God-given 
natural resources of our country that God intended should be 
reserved for us and for our children and should not be bartered 
away to private corporations for private profit. 

The property now owned by the people should be retained by 
the people. The benefits that may come from the development 
of the people’s own property ought to be for their benefit and 
the benefit of their children. The rivers that flow, the water 
thgt runs downhill, all of it making electricity, all of it public 
property, belonging to the people, given to the people by God 
Himself, ought not to be turned over to private corporations 
that will use it to impose further burdens upon the backs of 
people who are already overburdened with taxation. 

That, however, is another thing that Mr. Barnes wants to 
have done—to take the last resource that is left, the last prop- 
erty that now belongs to the people themselves and give it 
away. That will result in the building of a lot of power sta- 
tions; and the people will pay for them a thousand times over 
by exorbitant rates and exorbitant profits, 

Mr. President, I have no ill will against Mr. Barnes. I have 
respect for him. I am not charging that he is advocating any- 
thing in which he does not believe. I think he does believe 
in it. I am giving him credit for being conscientious in what 
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he adyocates; but he has lived and existed so long upon the 
luxuries of life, where he did not know what toil and sweat 
and sacrifice meant, that he has forgotten the man between the 
plow handles. He has forgotten the man at the bench. He 
has forgotten all of God's poor. 

Instead of asking the American people to go further into debt 
and to turn over their property for private gain to private cor- 
porations, Mr. Barnes ought, it seems to me, to give just the 
opposite advice. His words have such influence and power that, 
with the exception of the President himself, there is almost no 
one who could command more consideration by the people. In 
this speech he is practically speaking for the President of the 
United States. He is speaking for big business. He is speaking 
for the United States Chamber of Commerce. Those are the 
doctrines that he advocates; and we have here before us now 
the very bill which he predicted. Reduce taxation, and all 
these things will follow. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
The Senator from Michigan suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett La Follette Smith 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough McKellar Steiwer 
Black Gould McMaster Stephens 
Blaine Greene McN Sullivan 
Blease Grundy Met Swanson 
Brock Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Norris Townsend 
Capper Hast in Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hatfiel Oddie Tydings 
Connally Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Couzens He Robinson, Ind, Walcott 
Cutting Heflin Sackett Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Howell Schall Waterman 
Fletcher Jones Sheppard Watson 
Frazier Kean Shortridge Wheeler 
George Keyes Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate conclude its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. McMASTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puirrs]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. NORRIS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OverMAn’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. OverMAN] is un- 
avoidably detained. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dexneen] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxe]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron]; and 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. WAGNER (after having voted in the negative). On this 
vote I am paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Patrerson]. I am informed that if that Senator were present 
he would vote as I am voting, and therefore I allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WREELER] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a pair with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], which I transfer to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Dare], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 
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The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—12 

Blaine Frazier Howell Nye 

Harris McMaster a ae 
Brookhart Heflin Norbeck Smi 

NAYS—60 
Allen Glenn La Follette Steiwer 
Barkley Goldsborough MeCulloch Stephens 
Bingham Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Black Greene MeNar Swanson 
Brock Grundy Meten Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Moses omas, Okla, 
Capper Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Caraway Hastin: Pine Trammell 
Connally Hatfiel Ransdel]l Tydings 
Copeland Hawes Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Sackett Wagner 
Cutting Hebert hall Walcott 
fess Jones Shortridge Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kean Simmons Waterman 
Gillett Keyes Smoot Watson 
NOT VOTING—24 

Ashurst Dill King Reed 
Baird George Norris Robinson, Ark. 
Borah Glass Overman Shipstead 
Bratton Got Patterson Steck 
Dale Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 


So the substitute proposed by Mr. McMaster was rejected. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, the object of my amendment 
was to give to the farmer a $100,000,000 reduction in freight 
rates, This amendment has been defeated. In lien thereof the 
Senate proposes to rebate $160,000,000 of taxes to those who 
are already prosperous. It is true that the proposed tax re- 
duction would give a rebate of $3.75 on a net income of $4,000. 
As there are not 5 per cent of the farmers in the United States 
who have a net income of $4,000, this tax reduction means noth- 
ing to them. Now instead of substituting my amendment for the 
tax bill, I shall make the proposal that my amendment shall be 
a part of the tax reduction bill. Its effect would be as follows: 
For illustration, as to the wheat growers of the country, there 
are 100,000,000 bushels exported and my amendment calls for 
a reduction in freight rates of 10 cents a bushel, which would 
amount in a year on the 500,000,000 bushels of wheat produced 
in this country to a saving of $50,000,000 to the farmers, and 
therefore an added investment of $10,000,000 would have stimu- 
lated the purchasing power of the farmers by $50,000,000, and 
with the cotton growers, their purchasing power would have 
been stimulated $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

In view of the fact that Senators are not interested in the 
stimulation of industry in that way and reviving industry in 
order to keep labor employed upon a normal basis by helping 
the farmer, after the submission of an amendment which will 
be presented by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], I 
then expect to submit my proposal as a further amendment to 
the tax reduction bill. It will not interfere with the rebating 
of $160,000,000 to some of the wreckers of stock values in Wall 
Street. It will not interfere with that a particle, but will say 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that it shall propose 
to us a plan by which $100,000,000 may be used in the reduction 
of freight rates for agricultural products in the country. I 
hope when that amendment is presented Senators will have 
enough consideration for the farmers to adopt it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which was printed some days ago and I believe is lying 
on the table. I ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, strike out section 2 and insert 
the following: 


Src. 2. (a) Section 101 (a) and (b) of the revenue act of 1928 
(relating to the tax in case of capital net gain and capital net loss) 
are amended, to take effect January 1, 1930, by striking out “12%” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 10.“ 

(b) If it is necessary in the case of a capital net gain to compute 
the tax for a period beginning in the calendar year 1929 and ending 
in the calendar year 1930, the tax under such section 101(a) shall be 
computed as follows: A partial tax shall first be computed upon the 
basis of the ordinary net income as provided in such section, and the 
total tax shall be this amount plus 12% per cent of so much of the 
capital net gain as is properly allocable to the calendar year 1929, and 
plus 10 per cent of so much of the capital net gain as is properly 
allocable to the calendar year 1930. 

(e) If it is necessary in the case of a capital net loss to compute 
the tax for a period beginning in the calendar year 1929 and ending 
in the calendar year 1930 the tax under such section 101(b) shall be 
computed as follows: A partial tax shall first be computed upon 
the basis of the ordinary net income as provided in such section, and 
the total tax shall be this amount minus 12% per cent of so much 


1929 


of the capital net loss as is properly allocable to the calendar year 1929 
and minus 10 per cent of so much of the capital net loss as is properly 
allocable to the calendar year 1930; but in no case shall the tax of a 
taxpayer who has sustained a capital net loss be less than the tax 
computed without regard to the provisions of section 101 of the reve- 
nue act of 1928 and without regard to the provisions of this section of 
this joint resolution. 

Src. 3. This joint resolution, except as provided in section 2, shall 
tuke effect as of January 1, 1929. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in charge of the joint resolution, is 
going to submit a unanimous-consent request. So I will sur- 
render the floor, with the understanding that if we are to go on 
to-night I will make my statement then; otherwise I would pre- 
fer to make it the first thing to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is quite evident that we can 
not dispose of the joint resolution to-night. Therefore it will 
have to go over until to-morrow. I have already asked and 
obtained unanimous consent that when we recess to-day it shall 
be until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Now I ask unanimous consent that not later than 12 o'clock 
to-morrow a vote be taken upon the amehdment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan, and that not later than 12.30 o’clock 
p. m. a vote be taken upon the joint resolution and all amend- 
ments thereto without further debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to give notice that before the final vote 
is taken I wish to offer a motion to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and substitute a proposal to the effect that 
there be granted and appropriated $160,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, $100,000,000 to be expended for the building of 
good roads under existing law, and $60,000,000 to be expended 
for the building of public buildings under existing law. If I 
can have a chance to offer that amendment and make about a 
5-minute statement prior to the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest calls for a vote, I shall have no objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not possible to give that 
assurance to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will withhold his objection 
for a moment to enable me to say that the Budget has already 
estimated for more money than he has named for the building 
of public buildings in the United States, and also for more 
money than he has named for the building of good roads. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. But this is to be in addition to 
what the Budget calls for, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will also be com- 
pelled to hold that business haying intervened the unanimous- 
consent request preferred by the Senator from Utah can not be 
granted until the presence of a quorum has been ascertained. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator modify his request so 
as to provide that we shall vote not later than 12 o'clock to- 
morrow on the amendment of the Senator from Michigan, and 
that thereafter debate on amendments offered shall be limited 
to not more than 10 minutes on each amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to adopt the suggestion of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McMASTER. I shall object to that proposal. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator want longer than 10 
minutes on the proposition? 

Mr. McMASTER. There are other Senators who have not 
been heard upon the tax measure who might desire to be heard 
to-morrow. Why exclude them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Do they want to be heard for more than 10 
minutes? 

Mr. MCMASTER. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the Senators are here now. Does the 
Senator object because he himself wants to take more than 
10 minutes? 

Mr. McMASTER. I may not want to take any time at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any other Senator who wants more 
than 10 minutes? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want a little time on an amendment I 
shall offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator want more than 10 minutes? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I would want a little more than 
10 minutes. I shall want perhaps 15 minutes on the amendment. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Then I will put it in this way: If there is any 
Senator who wants to take more than 10 minutes, let us agree 
to give him 15 minutes, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that he fix the time a little later when the limit 
on debate shall begin? For instance, let it be provided that 
after 2 o’clock no speech longer than 10 minutes shall be made 
on the joint reselution or amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. The joint resolution itself has been pretty well 
discussed. 

Mr. JONES. I made the suggestion in view of statements 
made by other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we can have a limitation of 15 minutes, let 
us have it. 

Mr. MoMASTER. To begin at 1 o'clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; to begin at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it begin at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Michigan want more 
than that much time to discuss his amendment? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; but I assume there are others who will 
want to take some time on the amendment. The Senator need 
not consider me. I am entirely agreeable to his proposal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the unanimous-consent request may be 


granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as it involves a 
vote on the final passage of the joint resolution, we must ascer- 
tain whether or not a quornm is present, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The request does not involve a vote on the 
final passage of the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understood 
from the statement of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that was modified. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator state his unanimous-con- 
sent request as it now stands? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] shall be 
voted upon not later than 12 o'clock to-morrow and that there- 
after speeches upon any amendment or the joint resolution 
itself shall be limited to 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was no objection to the request that 
the vote be had not later than 12 o'clock on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not that I heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be done without 
having the presence of a quorum ascertained. 

Mr. COUZENS. I see no purpose tọ be served by doing it 
in a piecemeal way. I would object to that phase of it if we 
are not going to conclude the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HowELL] what arrangement would be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not care for any particular length of 
time for myself, but this is a very important measure and it 
seems to me that if there is any Senator who wishes to speak 
to-morrow upon the joint resolution he ought to have the op- 
portunity, and therefore I object upon that ground. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator that if we remain 
in session until 10 o'clock to-night we would probably finish 
the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a number of 
Senators have already told me that they have engagements for 
to-night, and we could not therefore very well hold a night 
session. I do not want to make it inconvenient for any Sena- 
tor if we can avoid it. Would the Senator from Nebraska 
agree to a unanimous-consent request that the joint resolution 
and all amendments shall be voted upon at not later than 4 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have no objection to that unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have seen here so often a situa- 
tion where we fixed a time for a final vote on a bill and amend- 
ments, and there were amendments presented which received no 
consideration whatever. I have promised myself that I would 
never give consent to that kind of an agreement again. I do 
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not think it ought to be consented to. I think it would be well 
to say that after 3 o’clock we shall limit speeches on the joint 
resolution and amendments to 5 or 10 minutes. Then everyone 
would have ample time But I have seen it happen often when 
we make an agreement of this kind that amendments are pro 
posed at the last minute which no one has a chance to explain. 
I can not consent to such an arrangement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now move that the Senate 
take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator withhold 
the motion for the purpose of yielding to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me the Senate is so nearly in 
accord that we ought to have an understanding to dispose of 
the measure to-morrow. It is a matter of benefit to everybody. 
We ought to proceed with the tariff bill as promptly as we can. 
It appears to me if we have an agreement to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning and have general debate until 3 o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon, and after 3 o'clock all speeches on the 
joint resolution and amendments be limited to 10 minutes, we 
shall get through probably by 4 o'clock. I ask unanimous 
consent to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that general debate upon the joint 
resolution, upon the pending amendment, and all other amend- 
ments which may be offered, shall cease at 3 o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon, and that thereafter debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all other amendments then offered shall be limited to 
not more than 10 minutes on the part of any Senator. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think we will get 
through before 3 o'clock if we do not put such a limit on debate. 
Mr. SWANSON. If there are no speeches to be made then 
we can vote before 3 o'clock. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah at- 
tempted to make a motion to recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning and, in my judgment, that would expedite the business 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
withheld that motion for the purpose of allowing a request for 
unanimous consent to be submitted. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me. that the 
Senate is so nearly in accord that an agreement could bè entered 
into such as I have suggested. If there is objection to that, 
well and good. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BROOKHART 
was ordered to be printed and to lie on the table, as follows: 


On page 2 strike out the words Section 13 (U. S. C. Sup. III, title 
26, No. 2013), tax on corporations,” and in the column “ New rate ap- 
plicable to calendar year 1929.“ strike out the figures 11 per cent, and 
in the column Rate under 1928 act“ strike out the figures 12 per 
cent and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The tax upon corporations shall hereafter be levied upon net in- 
come and levied and collected at the same rate for both normal and 
surtax, and upon the same graduation as individual incomes up to 
$28,000, and on all such incomes in excess thereof at the rate of 11 
per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits 
against net income provided in section 26. 

“Subsection (a) of section 13 of the revenue act of 1928 is hereby 
repealed.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask that my request for unanimous con- 
sent be put to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. 1 move that the Senate take a recess, the re- 
cess being, according to the unanimous-consent agreement, until 
11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Utah. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under the order 
previously entered, until to-morrow, Saturday, December 14, 
1929, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 13, 1929 
MINISTER RESIDENT 

Ralph J. Totten, of Tennessee, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1 and a consul general, to act as minister resident of the 
United States of America to the Union of South Africa. 

CONSUL GENERAL 

Leon Dominian, of New York, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

George J. Hatfield, of California, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of California. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment expiring December 14, 1929. 

Paul W. Kear, of Virginia, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Virginia. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring December 18, 1929. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Stillman E. Woodman, of Maine, to be United States marshal, 
district of Maine. He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment expiring December 15, 1929. 

William J. Keyille, of Massachusetts, to be United States 
marshal, district of Massachusetts. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment expiring December 14, 1929. 

William C. Hecht, of New York, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of New York. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring December 15, 1929. 

Clarence G. Smithers, of Virginia, to be United States mar- 
shal, eastern district of Virginia. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment expiring December 18, 1929. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FoR Porto Rico 
Jose Padin to be commissioner of education for Porto Rico. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 
aa Col. Eben Swift, Jr., Field Artillery, from December 7, 
1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Charles Alexander Lewis, Infantry, from December 7, 
1929. 

Pa Harold Wood Huntley, Field Artillery, from December 7, 
1929. 
To be majors 

Capt. William Cheney Moore, Infantry, from December 5, 
1929 

Capt. Albion Smith, Field Artillery, from December 7, 1929. 

Capt. Wharton Girard Ingram, Cavalry, from December 7, 
1929. 

Capt. Edwin Daviess Patrick, Infantry, from December 11, 
1929. 

POSTMASTER 
NEW YORK 

Jessie S. McBride to be postmaster at Rensselaer Falls, N. T., 
in place of J. S. McBride. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate December 13, 
1929 
Jessie S. McBride to be postmaster at Rensselaer in the State 
of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fray, December 13, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock and was called to order by the 
Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we acknowledge Thee to be our everlasting 
Father. The source from whom all blessings flow, we trace 
straight back to a good God. ‘Thou hast made human life very 
sacred and of infinite value. We believe that Thou dost care 
and Thou dost accept the daily offerings that we bring to the 
altar of prayer. We praise Thee that this gracious recognition 
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is for all, anywhere and everywhere. O come from behind the 
visible matter and the invisible energy which are about us and 
breathe upon our hopes, our ideals, and our wills, and cause 
them to live anew and go forth in the name of our beloved 
Republic. Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The proceedings of the Journal of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Elections No. 3. 
Respectfully yours, Guinn WILLIAMS. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is accepted. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the 
following, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Decemuer 12, 1929. 


Housn OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1929. 
The Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
The Speaker House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby submit my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Enrolled Bills of the House of Representatives and 
request that the same take effect immediately. 3 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mres C. ALLGOOD. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXPLANATION 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those recorded in the 
Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings as not having voted on the 
French settlement. I would like to say that I was unavoidably 
detained elsewhere, and came here a few minutes after the 


vote was taken. If I had had the opportunity to vote I would 


have voted “ yea.” 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, submitted the bill (H. R. 7491, Rept. No. 33), making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Union Calendar and ordered printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7491, the 
agricultural appropriation bill; and pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of general debate be equally con- 
trolled between the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
7491; and pending that, asks unanimous consent that the time 
for general debate be equally controlled between the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN} and himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreapWwaYy] will kindly take the chair. 

Aecordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 7491, with Mr. Treapway in the chair, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7491, the agricultural appropriation hill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7491) makiug appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield some time? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

NATIONAL COMMANDER H. N. DUFF : 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
there is to-day in the Speaker’s gallery the national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, under whose organization 
there has just been brought back from the wastes of Siberia 
86 bodies of our boys who gave their lives in the World War. 
Ten of those bodies were left in France and the remainder 
brought back here to their friends. I would like to introduce 
Mr. H. N. Duff, national commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Tes of Lansing, Mich. [Applause, the Members rising in 
salute. } 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the subject of agriculture is older than civilization. 
Since the days of the patriarchs the tillers of the soil have 
furnished the raw material for all industries. Recently in our 
country agriculture, because of the depression in the prices of 
the products of that activity, has been very much in the lime- 
light. Its status has been recognized. The question is and has 
been as to the remedy to be applied. For more than eight years 
I listened to witnesses who had or thought they had a solution 
for the problems of agriculture. Some of them were wise and 
some of them were unwise, but hundreds of them appeared. 

After listening to all of these witnesses I have reached this 
conclusion most certainly, that it is not the proper function of 
government to give any group of citizens anything. It is proper 
for the Government to hold the scales of justice evenly balanced 
and so that every citizen under the flag is getting a fair and 
square deal. Equality under the law is the prime essential of 
a democratic and free government. There can be none without 
equality. 

We have passed a farm bill which I hope may be very suc- 
cessful in its application. I have followed with interest the 
activities of the members of the Farm Board, realizing fully 
the grave problems which they must face and sympathizing with 
them in the difficulties that lie in their way. I hope for their 
success, and I am going te do everything—and I am sure every 
other Member will—to make their success possible. But listen. 
If they succeeded perfectly and if the Farm Board operated in 
a most perfect fashion under every power that is granted in 
the farm bill, they could not produce full equality under our 
present system. 

I say that notwithstanding my great admiration for the 
chairman of the board and for the other members whom I have 
had the privilege of meeting. Why is that true? Because of 
the fact that the farm law which we enacted overlooks two 
great fundamentals that lie at the very heart of the agricultural 
problem and it does not give that board the power to deal with 
either of them. 

For many years we have had a tariff system in this country. 
Some people favor a high tariff, while others favor a moderate 
tariff. Whatever may be one’s views as to the propriety or 
efficacy of a tariff, we have it in this country as a part of the 
established law of our land, and whatever one’s views may be 
as to whether we should have started off with a tariff in the 
first place, every thinking man must admit that if we should 
tear down the tariff completely all at once it would tend to 
produce industrial as well as general economic wreckage. I do 
not believe there are many people in or out of the House who 
would favor that policy, But, since we have the tariff, any 
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tariff bill should apply to and cover every product coming into 
this country from abroad in competition with our own, whether 
it be a raw product or a finished article. In other words, it 
should be a uniform and general tariff if we are to have a tariff 
policy. Therefore it should coyer the products of the farm and 
ranch as well as the products of industry. But here is where 
the trouble lies and here arises the literal heart of the farm 
problem. There are certain great commodities, such as cotton, 
and, in a measure, wheat aud corn, which we produce in surplus 
quantities in so far as our own needs are concerned and on 
which any tariff, whether Republican or Democratic, whether 
high or low, whether protective or competitive, can not, in the 
very nature and essence of things, be made fully effective. 

In view of the fact that cotton, for instance, is a world com- 
modity and not strictly an American commodity, the tariff can 
be of no appreciable benefit to it. Yet its producers must buy 
their supplies at the increased prices produced by the tariff. 
Right or wrong—and it makes no difference how you justify the 
tariff or whether it is justified—it is here, and the cotton pro- 
ducer must buy all of his supplies under the increased price. 
That is the reason certain economists who have studied the mat- 
ter thoroughly believe in the debenture system of producing 

uality. 

a want to say this in answer to some things that have been 
said, I do not believe in it as an independent policy. In accord- 
ance with the statement I made in the beginning of my speech, 
I do not believe it is the province of government to give any 
group of citizens anything. I do not believe in the bounty 
system and I do not believe in the subsidy system, but the 
debenture merely undertakes to restore to the farmer what is 
now taken away from him under the tariff system. Is that 
giving him anything? If I have $3 of your money and hand it 
to you, am I giving you $3? I am just restoring what belongs 
to you. That is all. This is a democratic, free country, and 
every man is supposed to have equal rights. That is the theory 
of the debenture. I do not think it goes far enough, because 
it is limited to half the tariff, but it restores to agriculture a 
part of what is now taken from agriculture under the tariff 
system. Right or wrong it is taken away. Men who represent 
industrial districts say they must be protected from cheap for- 
eign labor which produces their commodity cheaper than they 
can produce it. Well, the producer of cotton must not only 
compete with cheap foreign labor but he must compete with it 
under the added handicap of increased prices for his supplies. 

I want to ask any thinking man in the House, if he says he 
does not believe in the debenture system, what he has to offer 
in order to produce that equality. Mr. Legge, even though he 
had en magic wand, could not do that under the farm bill, and 
yet I think the farm bill may render a real service. I hope it 
may, but he can not do that. He can not restore that equality. 
The other day the able gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. RON] 
said he held his nose and voted for this proposition. I regret 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] has to hold his nose 
whenu he votes right. He may have to hold his nose a good 
deal in the future. Perhaps he would better secure a clothes- 
pin because there is going to be a continuing effort to put agri- 
culture on a basis of equality with industry, I am sure he will 
favor this, 

If some one can suggest a plan that is better I would like 
for him to do it and I shall be happy to support it. I have 
listened to all of the witnesses who cared to come before the 
committee for nearly eight years, and not one suggestion, other 
than this, has ever been made before that committee which, 
in my judgment, would have the effect of placing the wheat 
producers, the cotton producers, and the corn producers on a 
1 of equality with industry under the tariff law of our 
and, 

It is not something new. It dates back in its evolutions into 
the early times of the history of this Republic, and then goes 
back, before the establishment of the American Government, 
into the history of other governments that have come face to 
face with the same problems that confront this Government. 

A form of bounty system was enacted in England, first, in 
1669, as a temporary proposition. They enacted a 3-year ex- 
port premium law in 1672 that by its terms was to end at the 
end of the period of three years. A few years later, after their 
experience, in 1689, they enacted another law going a little 
further than the previous. Here is a photostatic copy of that 
old English law, giving the export premiums which were paid 
to the commodities that were produced by their agricultural 
activities. Let me read you a sentence from the preamble of 
that law of 1689: 


Forasmuch as it has been found by experience that the exportation 
of corn and grain— fi 
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“Corn” at that time was used in a generic sense, covering all 
grains. This included barley, rye, and so forth, as is shown by 
the specific schedules given later— 


that the exportation of corn and grain into foreign parts when the 
price thereof is at a low rate in the Kingdom has been a great advantage 
not only to the owners of the land but to the trade of the Kingdom in 
general. 


Forasmuch as the previous law had turned out to be for the 
benefit of agriculture not only but in the interest of trade gen- 
erally, they reenact the law. This is a thing that our industrial 
friends have sometimes overlooked. If you put agriculture on 
its feet, it will benefit trade in general. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did England have a tariff at that time? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. England had a tariff during most of 
the period, and this was made a part of the general tariff 
scheme, although enacted independently; in fact, the arguments 
that were made for the reestablishment of this measure, accord- 
ing to the historical documents I have been able to find, although 
they are somewhat meager, the tariff had increased the prices 
of supplies to the producers of the country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, My recollection was they did not haye a 
tariff at that time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; they had a tariff then. In 1787 
Pitt consolidated all the tariff duties into one general fund. 
Twelve hundred articles were covered. In 1824 some changes 
were made. She had a tariff policy, as I remember it, until 
about the period 1842-1860, when her free-trade policy was 
practically installed by abolishing the duties on 938 articles. 
England had become a great industrial nation and her limited 
acreage could not produce all the necessary foodstuffs. Conse- 
quently her export premium measure was finally repealed in 
1869. The industrial people naturally did not feel that any of 
the food commodities should be encouraged to go out of the 
country when there was a shortage in their own lands; and 
this is the only country that ever tried this plan that has ever 
abandoned it. 

Czechoslovakia tried it out and still has it on her statute 
books. Belgium tried it out after 15 years of agitation. It 
was not regarded seriously when it was first presented in Bel- 
gium, but it is now a part of the law of that country. It is a 
part of the law of Australia, applying to certain commodities. 
It is in effect, in part, in France. It is in effect in Germany, 
having been tried out on a temporary basis and later made a 
part of their program. According to Doctor Grumzell, a noted 
German authority, its immediate effect, when they put it in 
force, was to lift the prices of farm commodities substantially 
the amount of the debenture. 

Anything that undertakes to solye the farm problem that does 
not give the farmer a better price for his commodities will not 
be worth much. 

I want to read from a historical document here a very inter- 
esting statement. I have read part of it once before, but I want 
to read it again and elaborate a little more upon it. 

In 1791, Alexander Hamilton, the patron saint of the tariff, 
submitted to the Congress of the United States what he called 
his report on manufactures, urging that a tariff system be 
installed for the purpose of encouraging infant industries. It 
is a very interesting report, covering some 50 or 60 pages. 
It is well gotten up, as was all that Alexander Hamilton ever 
did. He naturally, in the incipiency of the idea in America, met 
with strong opposition, not only among the consumers but also 
among the people who lived on the farms and who depended 
upon farm products for their livelihood. By reason of the fact 
that it comes from the pen of Alexander Hamilton, it should 
be interesting. I am sorry the Republican floor leader is not 
here to hear this quotation from Alexander Hamilton, who is 
recognized as one of the early founders of his party, but I sup- 
pose that it is in the eternal fitness of things that the present 
leader should not be much interested in anything along this line 
which Alexander Hamilton may have said. 

He was arguing for a tariff. The first part of it is the 
argument for the tariff. I wish both sides of the House would 
listen to this. He admits in his argument that tariff levies are 
indirect bounties: 


Duties of this nature evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the 
domestic fabrics, since by enhancing the charges on foreign articles 
they enable the national manufacturers to undersell all their foreign 
competitors. The propriety of this species of encouragement need not 
be dwelt upon, as it is not only a clear result from the numerous topics 
which have been suggested but is sanctioned by the laws of the United 
States in a variety of instances, It bas the additional recommendation 
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of being a resource of revenue. Indeed, all the duties imposed on 
imported articles, though with an exclusive view to revenue, have the 
effect in contemplation and, except where they fall on raw materials, 
wear a beneficent aspect toward the manufacturers of the country. 


The man who first proposed a protective tariff in America 
admits that it amounted virtually to a bounty. 

Mr. YATES. From what is the gentleman quoting? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. On page 37 of the Report on Manu- 
factures, by Alexander Hamilton, dated December 5, 1791. It 
is reprinted in Senate Document, volume 22. 

I have read from the document two or three times and never 
have been able to get anyone opposed to the debenture to answer 
it, explain it, or refer to it. It is as clear as the English lan- 
guage can make it—both the tariff as a bounty and the bounty 
on agricultural products are covered in the report. 

I want to ask some of these gentlemen who are always howling 
about a subsidy to read on the floor of the House these para- 
graphs that I am reading and explain what they mean, if they 
do not mean what I say they do. 

Further down on the same page he says: 


It ought not to be affirmed that it is in no instance proper, but is 
certainly one which ought to be adopted with great circumspection, and 
only in very plain cases. It is seen at once that its immediate opera- 
tion is to abridge the demand and keep down the price of the produce 
of some other branch of industry—generally speaking, of agriculture— 
to the prejudice of those who carry it on, and though, if it be really 
esSential to the prosperity of any very important national manufacture, 
it may happen that those who are injured in the first instance may be 
eventually indemnified by the superior steadiness of an extensive do- 
mestic market, depending on that prosperity; yet in a matter in which 
there Is so much room for nice and difficult combinations, in which such 
opposite considerations combat each other, prudence seems to dictate 
that the expedient in question ought to be indulged with a sparing hand. 


He is discussing and answering arguments that have been 
made against the tariff system, He has just referred in the 
preceding paragraph to the fact that it would help agriculture 
in the way I have discussed, and then he says this: 


Bounties are sometimes not only the best but the only proper ex- 
pedient for uniting the encouragement of a new object of agriculture 
with that of a new object of manufacture. It is the interest of the 
farmer to have the production of the raw material promoted by counter- 
acting the interference of the foreign material of the same kind. It 
is the interest of the manufacturer to have the material abundant and 
cheap. If, prior to the domestic production of the material in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply the manufacturer on good terms, a duty be 
laid upon the importation of it from abroad with a view to promote the 
raising of it at home, the interest both of the farmer and manufacturer 
will be disserved. 


Let me quote from Mr. Hamilton further: 


The true way to conciliate these two interests is to lay a duty on 
foreign manufactures of the material, the growth of which is desired 
to be encouraged, and to apply the produce of that duty, by way of 
bounty, either upon the production of the material itself or upon its 
manufacture at home, or upon both. 


That is the heart of the problem. Whatever else you may 
say about Alexander Hamilton, whether you agree with him or 
not, he was fair. Having taken a position he would follow 
where it logically led. He said that the true way to conciliate 
this discrimination was to take a portion of the duties and pay 
the export bounty on the commodity that could not get the 
advantage of the duty. We export 55 per cent of our cotton. 
It is the greatest export commodity in America. Some one 
suggested here last spring, when I asked how they would 
equalize this discrimination, that the cotton people ought to 
plant something else instead of cotton. They would have to plant 
more than half of something else instead of cotton, because 
cotton is not an American commodity; it is a world commodity. 
We supply other nations with their raw materials. It is a 
natural world commodity, and anybody who has studied the 
situation knows that it can not be made strictly a domestic 
commodity without ruin not only to the cotton producers but 
to the manufacturers and the people of the United States. 

F The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
exp 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes more to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, that is our margin of 
safety. We must have a commodity of this kind if we are 
going to prosper. We supply American mills and also foreign 
milis. Then we should treat the producer of a world com- 
modity, it seems to me, if he is in agriculture, as we do if he is 
in industry. We have great manufacturers who produce more 
than American needs. One of the arguments for the tariff is 
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that by disposing of the surplus of the manufactured commodity 
abroad, factories are able to run full tilt and perhaps sell their 
commodities in America more cheaply than they could if they 
had to close down their factories a part of the time. So the 
theory of the tariff is that by disposing of the surplus commodi- 
ties abroad they enable a better and more continuous prosperity 
to exist in America. If it applies to a manufactured article, 
why not to cotton, wheat, or corn? It seems to me but natural 
that it should. 

We have had some interesting experiences with the deben- 
ture. Last spring several of us wanted to get a vote on the 
proposition, but we were unable to get it until during the last 
few days of the session, when Members of the House were put 
in the embarrassing attitude, if they voted for it, of voting 
for a proposition that might delay general farm legislation. 
We were not permitted to get it up earlier in the session when 
the bill was being considered for amendments. So the vote, 
when it came, came under pressure, when we were just about 
ready to adjourn and go home, when everyone was anxious to 


‘finish this legislation; and even when the vote came it came 


on a motion from the majority leader, who was unfriendly to 
the legislation. It may sometimes be necessary to operate on 
even a good thing, but if it is to be operated on again, I want 
the surgeon who wields the knife to be one who wants the 
patient to live. I hope there will not be any effort this time to 
keep us from having a fair, square vote. The whole excuse last 
time was that it did not properly belong in a farm bill, but it 
belonged in a tariff bill. Having made that argument, give us 
an open chance to vote, and let us get the real sentiment of the 
House on this subject. 

After the Senate voted up the debenture last spring, the 
President called a farm conference at the White House to see 
about that thing. This strange thing had been adopted by the 
American Senate, by a margin of only 3 votes, it is true, 
but adopted; so, in desperation, the President called a farm 
conference. Whom did he call? I take this from the New 
York Sun, so I am entitled to read it in the House. Senators 
Warson, REED, Edge, Moses, McNary, Speaker Loneworrn, and 
Representative TILSOoN. They were called down there to ad- 
minister to the farmers, 

Senator MoNary represents a great farm State. Naturally, 
he would be called. Secretary Hyde, though previously an auto- 
mobile dealer, represents the great agricultural State of Mis- 
souri. Naturally, he would be called. Senator Warson, being 
the floor leader of the majority party in the Senate, would natu- 
rally be called; but fancy the following doctors being called to 
administer to a sick agriculture: Senator Reep, of Pennsylvania, 
born in Pittsburgh; Senator Edge, of New Jersey; Senator 
Moses, of New Hampshire, who has recently come into greater 
fame than he ever knew by virtue of a single sentence that he 
uttered descriptive of his ideas of a certain class of American 
citizens; also Representative Titson, of New Haven, and Repre- 
sentative SNELL, of New York. I ask indirectly the Senators 
that I have named, and I also ask Farmer Tirson and Farmer 
SNELL and Farmer Loneowortn, just how you would bring relief 
to the producers of an article that is produced naturally and 
normally as a world commodity, under a tariff system that lifts 
the price of the supplies that they must buy, unless you apply 
the doctrine of the export debenture? 

Before I finish, I will call attention for just a moment to an- 
other discrimination. I heard last spring, in the House and in 
the cloak rooms, in the aisles and on the floor of the House, that 
we do not believe in subsidy. I have been giving some attention 
to freight rates. I discussed it last winter. When steel is 
shipped from Pittsburgh to New York, the freight rate is 20 
cents a hundred pounds, if it is going abroad. If it is to stay in 
New York for use in this country, the freight rate is 36½ cents 
per hundred pounds, 

In other words, there is an export bounty of 16%4 cents to 
the steel interests. When fertilizer is shipped from St. Louis 
to Galveston, Tex., for export to foreign countries, the rate is 
about 24 cents per 100 pounds. If it is to be used by Texas 
farmers, it is about 39 cents per 100 pounds, If farm ma- 
chinery is shipped from Chicago to New Orleans, destination 
abroad, the rate is 4744 cents per 100 pounds. If it is to be 
used in the South or the Southwest or in the West by the 
farmers of that section, the rate is 73 cents per 100. 

Mr. ALMON. Are these rates fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr, JONES of Texas. Those rates are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I do not know whether these 
rates are justifiable or not. An export reduction may be proper 
in order to dispose of our surplus. The rate question is a tre- 
mendously intricate one, but I can not understand if it is proper 
to give an export bounty or debenture or drawback, or what- 
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ever you may call it, to industry, why it would not likewise be 
proper to give the same consideration to the products of agri- 
culture. 

After our fight of last spring the wheat rates in certain parts 
of the country were temporarily reduced just a small amount. 
In my section they were reduced from 32% cents to 29 cents a 
hundred for the Gulf ports. Some rates from the terminal cen- 
ters were reduced in a greater amount. But I think the rate 
should be reduced from the production centers. Why reduce 
them merely from the terminal center? 

I think one of two courses of procedure should be adopted ; 
either the same or a similar reduction of rates should be given 
farm products from the production centers thereof as are now 
applied to industrial commodities; or these export reductions 
all abolished so that the entire rate structure may be brought 
down, 

I have several letters from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion concerning the matter. Some of them I will read at a later 
time. Last fall, after the Farm Board was appointed, I wrote 
to the chairman of the Farm Board and asked him as the rep- 
resentative of the farmers to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give these same reductions to the products of agri- 
culture. I think it is but fair, and I asked him to join, for this 
reason: In my correspondence with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, among other reasons assigned for the difference, 
they said that no reductions were ever allowed by the commis- 
sion unless there were formal applications for them, I thought 
that there was not in all this country anybody or any organi- 
zation in a better position to ask for such reductions on agri- 
cultural commodities than the head of the Farm Board. 

I want to give the board full opportunity, but I hope that in 
their wise judgment and good intentions they may insist on 
wiping out those discriminations. It does not seem to me that 
Chairman Legge, having so recently come from the chairman- 
ship of the National Harvester Co., which also enjoys this 
privilege, should fail to utilize the opportunity; and now, since 
he is employed in the interest of the farmer and is in a position 
to represent the farmer, he should ask to have these differences 
ironed out, and I think he will. I shall be disappointed tre- 
mendcusly if he does not do so. 

My friends, these discriminations that I have referred to 
have been a part of our rate system for many years. No rate 
reductions have been made on cotton, and yet cotton is one of 
the greatest export commodities in the world. I hope the board 
will ask for a proper reduction. It is only fair that we should 
have an export premium in the form of reduced rates on farm 
products as well as on the commodities of manufacturing in- 
dustries. = 

We have had much discussion in the last few years about sur- 
pluses, and we have in a sense a surplus in our land of certain 
commodities, so far as our needs are concerned. But I am per- 
suaded to believe that in a real sense there is no such thing as 
a surplus, I do not believe there was ever a shingle or a piece 
of lumber cut from the forests of our land but that somewhere 
around the reeling earth there was some human being who 
needed the shelter that lumber could furnish. I do not believe 
there was ever a bushel of wheat grown or a pound of cotton 
produced in our country but that somewhere around the circle 
of this globe there was a hungry mouth that needed to be fed, 
or somewhere living under the starry heavens a human being 
that needed the warmth that fabric could furnish. 

The real problem is to have a real distribution of all our 
products, agricultural as well as manufactures, and to give 
equality of opportunity, democracy of opportunity, to all our 
citizens, whether they toil in the factories or live on the farm. 

I also want to add that the wild method of short selling, 
gambling in, and manipulating the prices of farm products 
should be stopped. I expect to discuss this more fully a little 
later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will not undertake to finish some 
other things I have to say. The great difficulty in many 
nations of history has been that they have had a tendency to 
become ovyerindustrialized. This is to some extent furthered by 
the fact that people dwelling in industry have much better ways 
of getting together and understanding their common interests 
than the widely scattered representatives of the soil. I believe 
in industrial development and I would like to see it all over our 
land, but I would like to see it go hand in hand with the 
development of the farm—the two supplementing each other and 
dovetailing into the interests of each. Then we will have uni- 
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form prosperity, with every man haying an equal chance in our 
fair land. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very glad this morning to have the opportunity of 
making just a very few remarks on the bill now pending before 
the committee. Some days ago several of my colleagues from 
the South went with me before the Appropriations Committee 
with the request that they increase the appropriation for cer- 
tain research work in several of the Southern States recently 
released from the tick quarantine. I want to thank the com- 
mittee for the increase given us from $10,000 to $40,000 for this 
purpose, This money is to be used by the Federal Government, 
through the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
these States, including my State. 

I find in the 1927 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
that we had 1,307,000 fewer cattle in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida in 1927 than 
in the year 1922. I find also from the 1927 Yearbook during 
this recent 5-year period there has not only been a decrease in 
the number of cattle in each of these six States but also a de- 
crease in value. In other words, there has not been enough 
increase in the quality of the animals to offset the loss in 
number, 

The value on farms of all cattle in 1922 was $121,083,000, 
while in 1927 this value was only $98,044,000, showing a de- 
crease of $23,039,000 or a net loss of 19.03 per cent. 

The Secretary of Agriculture some days ago gave out an in- 
terview concerning marginal and unprofitable lands now being 
used for field crops that should be used for forestry and pasture 
purposes. I believe if the department is given the amount of 
money that we request they will be able to help the farmers of 
the South divert a lot of this unprofitable land, now used for 
agricultural purposes, to pasture lands where they will be able 
to increase not only the number of cattle but the value of same. 
This money, as I understand it, is to be used in cooperat.on 
with the State by investigating the following problems, together 
with such others as may arise in the future. 

(a) Utilization of native grasses and reeds for beef-cattle 
production, 

(b) Utilization of home-grown feeds for finishing beef cattle. 

(e) A study of the factors affecting the production and cost 
of purebred cattle. 

(d) A study of methods for the best utilization of soybeans, 
or other feeds for beef cattle and swine. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to ascertain the best ways 
of fattening and finishing beef cattle and hogs for market. I 
might state that in the South we have demonstrated that we 
can compete with any other section of the country in producing 
cattle and hogs. However, the thing my people are now deeply 
interested in is the matter of finding out how they can pro- 
duce, fatten, and furnish for the market beef cattle, hogs, and 
so forth, on a cheaper basis. As stated to the committee, I 
believe that any money spent by the Federal Government in 
research work, not only along this line but for the purpose of 
finding out new uses for that which we produce—cotton in the 
South, the by-products on the cotton farms as well as other 
farms in other sections—will be well spent. The Department of 
Commerce has been spending millions annually in the interest 
of business and the manufacturing interests of this country, but 
the Department of Agriculture has spent very little money along 
this line. I believe that one of the greatest things that can be 
done for agriculture to-day would be to spend more money 
along this line in order that we might be able to increase the 
consumption of farm products as well as the by-products now 
going to waste on the farm, which would greatly increase the 
total amount of money received by the farmers during the run 
of the year. 

During the special session of Congress I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 197) authorizing an appropriation of $150,000 to be 
used by the Department of Agriculture in research work in 
connection with the utilization of agricultural products and 
new uses for farm products. I had in mind the utilization of 
millions of dol.ars worth of by-products now going to waste on 
the farm. For instance, cornstalks; broomcorn stalks; wheat, 
oat, flax, and other straws; cotton stalks, seed, hulls, linters, 
and motes; rice hulls; sweetpotato culls; skimmed milk; fruit 
and vegetable waste products, and so forth. 

Quite a lot of work is being done now in this line of work 
with splendid results. Some time ago I noticed a statement 
from a constituent of mine, Mr. T. E. Salley, Orangeburg, S. C., 
as follows: 


A new type of wall board, known as Celotex, is now fast winning 


recognition among builders and home owners in Orangeburg. 
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This material, which has the qualities of resisting fire and 
heat, which makes it practically fireproof as well as soundproof, 
was manufactured from sugar-eane pulp, a product which from 
time immemorable has been dumped into the bad holes in the 
road or otherwise disposed of without the thought that it could 
be made into building material. 

I would be glad if each Member would get a report from Dr. 
Henry C. Knight, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, that 
has just been made public by the Department of Agriculture on 
this line of work. 

We of the South can grow millions of bushels of sweet pota- 
toes. While we have a splendid demand for No. 1 sweets, we 
have thousands of bushels of culls and jumbos that we are 
unable to sell at a fair price that no doubt could be used 
profitably otherwise if we had the proper information thereon. 
Doctor Knight states that among the new products developed 
by the bureau is a starch from sweet potatoes which compares 
favorably with Irish-potato starch. I understand we have one 
or two sweet-potato starch factories in the United States. If 
we ean develop this industry, it would mean millions to my 
people. It is the purpose of the Department of Agriculture to 
widen the market for farm products and by-products to secure 
better prices and te develop new lines of industry for manufac- 
turers. I am quoting the following from a statement issued by 
Doctor Knight which is very interesting and which I hope will 
cause the Members of the House to think seriously about this 
important line of work and the necessity of appropriating all 
the money that the Department of Agriculture can possibly use 
for developing this line of work. 


So important have the potential uses of these farm wastes become, 
said Doctor Knight, that the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has made 
a careful accounting of our national supply, which shows there is an 
annual production in the United States of about 100,000,000 tons of 
cornstalks, 115,000,000 tons of corncobs, 3,000,000 tons of oat hulls, 
18,000,000 tons of cotton stalks, 1,800,000 tons of cottonseed hulls, 
2,200,000 tons of flax straw, 70,000 tons of peanut hulls, and 500,000 
tons of sugarcane bagasse, making a grand total of 260,570,000 tons 
of agricultural wastes and residues for which little use has been found. 
“This great annual store of material,” he said, “challenges the best 
talent of the country to perfect its utilization and therein lies one impor- 
tant means for the solution of the so-called farm problems.” 

In spite of the economic obstacles which hitherto have retarded 
large-scale manufacture of farm by-products, Doctor Knight predicted 
that the use of increasingly large quantities of farm-waste materials will 
bring about improvement in the balance between farm and factory and 
will mean a healthier economic condition for the American farmer. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS’ PENSION BILL 


I want to refer to a bill that my people, especially the 
Spanish War veterans, are deeply interested in, and that is the 
pension bill now pending before the Pension Committee propos- 
ing to put them on a fair basis along with other veterans that 
are now drawing a much larger pension, I have received quite 
a number of letters and petitions from Spanish War veterans 
urging the passage of this legislation. I believe that their 
request is a just one and I am hoping that this bill will soon 
be reported and passed by both Houses and become a law. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL BILL 


I Lam mighty glad to know that the Veterans’ Committee of the 
House reported favorably this morning the veterans’ hospital 
bill, whieh authorizes an appropriation of thirteen and one-half 
Inillion dollars to be used im enlarging certain hospitals in the 
United States as well as the building of additional hospitals 
where they are badly needed for the purpose of taking care of 
sick and suffering veterans. 

I have received quite a number of letters in behalf of this 
legislation and want to read this statement contained in ene cf 
these letters, which, to my mind, will prove the real necessity 
of the passage of this bill so as to enlarge and build additional 
hospitals: 

During the year which closed June 30, 1929, there were sent to 
veterans’ hospitals for treatment 909 men from South Carolina, and 
during all of this time there was an average waiting list of 81 men. 


I have a letter from Commander Morris Lumpkin, South 
Carolina, and George D. Levy, department commander, Sumter, 
S. C., urging the passage of this legislation, realizing the great 
suffering in the country at this time because of the lack of 
proper facilities to take care of the veterans. I would like to 
state that I have on yarious occasions gone to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Columbia, S. C., requesting that arrangements be made 
for the purpose of taking care of suffering veterans, and they 
would immediately commence wiring all over the country. In 
a great many instances they would report that they were unable 
to find an idle bed, and these men had to remain at home 
suffering. 
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In the Seventieth Congress I introduced a bill, which I pro- 
pose to reintroduce in this Congress, authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 to be used in building a hospital at or near 
Columbia, S. C., so as to be able to take care of not only the ex- 
service men and Spanish War veterans of South Carolina but 
the adjoining States. I am hoping the Veterans’ Committee 
will give favorable consideration to this bill during this session, 
because I believe we are entitled to one of these hospitals. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. I might say, as a member of the World War 
Veterans’ Committee, that the bill to be reported will carry 
about $13,500,000 for hospitals, and it is the expectation of the 
committee to have further hearings on other bills, so that 
Members of the House will have an opportunity to come before 
the committee and present their claims. 

Mr. FULMER. I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. GREEN. If the gentleman from South Carolina will 
yield, has the Veterans’ Committee decided whether it will 
induce Congress to undertake to provide hospital facilities for 
non-seryice-connected disabilities? 

Mr. PERKINS. Under the present law every veteran is enti- 
tled to have hospitalization, whether his disability is service 
connected or not. 

Mr. GREEN. But the ex-service man haying disabilities con- 
nected with the service has priority. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. Later 
on in the session I expect to speak in connection with several 
other bills that I have introduced and which are now pending 
before the committee of the House. 


H. R. 3569 


Last May, during the extra session of Congress, I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 3569, proposing to divert lands unsuited for profit- 
able agriculture to productive forestry uses. This bill pro- 
poses to have the Federal Farm Board, in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture, conduct the necessary examinations 
and surveys, and to designate areas within which a large pro- 
portion of the land is of marginal and unprofitable value for 
agriculture, and which should, in its judgment, be diverted 
from agricultural purposes for field crops. I think this is a 
very important bill. Some days ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr, Hyde, gave out an interview along this line, and I 
am sure he is in hearty accord with this legislation. I have 
here a telegram from the commissioner of agriculture of my 
State, Mr. Shealy, heartily indorsing this bill, which I am going 
to put in the Recorp. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 12, 1929, 
H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives: 

I note with interest your efforts regarding appropriation for refor- 
estation in South Carolina. To me this is one of the most important 
and far-reaching pieces of legislation attempted and will mean much to 
South Carolina. I have been interested for sometime in this work and 
hasten to congratulate you. If I can be of any assistance call on me. 
The Department of Agriculture is not only willing but anxious to 
cooperate with you and assure you of our loyalty in this matter. 

J. W. SHEALY, Commissioner. 


Some time ago a committee was formed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to look into the condition of agriculture and to 
make recommendations. I quote the following from thelr 
report: 

Tens ot thousands of farmers work on land which is much better 
fitted for forest or for recreational purposes than for the growing of 
field crops, while in many parts of the country millions of acres of good 
farm land are lying idle. This is wasteful from the point of view of the 
farmer, but it is of much less importance than the waste involved in the 
persistent attrition of our national resources, which is now going on. 


They further state: 


Men have been induced to settle upon land which under existing con- 
ditions offers no reasonable prospect of a decent living. The settlers 
have struggled along and have not only themselves been in straits, but 
have added to the difficulties of all their competitors, Such crops as 
they raise, a considerable volume in the aggregate, are a constant drag 
upon an inelastic market. 


I have a letter here from Mr. Edmonds, of the Manufacturers 
Record, of Baltimore, as follows: 


I thank you for sending me a copy of your letter of June 2. You 
are touching the points which have been very interesting to this 
paper for a long time. I have often taken the ground that a great 
deal of land now in agriculture is unfit for farming and should be 
permitted to go back into forestry. 
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From Farm Life, a paper edited in Indiana, I quote as 
follows: 


Whenever it is established that the land in a naturally wooded 
region can not be made to support good schools and good roads and 
good homes Farm Life believes that land should be purchased by the 
Government, withdrawn from farm uses, and returned to forest. Its 
people should be released for work on better farms or in other occupa- 
tions where they can live in comfort and enjoy life. 


I also have a letter from Mr. Carl Williams, a member of 
the Federal Farm Board, as follows: 


I am much interested in your House bill No. 3569. You are suggest- 
ing a procedure with reference to marginal lands which certainly 
deserves most earnest consideration. 


I quote from Mr. W. H. Sparhawk, senior forest economist, 
United States Forestry Service: 


That the Federal Government has a responsibility in this matter has 
been recognized in the provision for acquisition of forest land under the 
Weeks, Clark-McNary, and McNary-Woodruff laws, enacted in 191i, 
1924, and 1928, respectively. A little less than 3,000,000 acres had been 
purchased under these laws up to the end of the last fiscal year. It is 
plain that even the Federal program is as yet only nibbling at the edge 
of the task. A far larger program for both State and Federal acquisi- 
tion and management of forest land than has hitherto been proposed is 
imperative, both to safeguard American agriculture and to insure ade- 
quate future supplies of timber. The Federal Government probably 
should acquire at least one-third of the 150,000,000 acres that it is 
estimated should be added to public forests. Not all of this, of course, 
will be land that could possibly tempt settlers, but much of it will be. 
The total net cost of acquiring 50,000,000 acres and putting it in a pro- 
ductive condition can only be guessed at. It would probably be some- 
where between $250,000,000 and $500,000,000. Whatever the amount, 
it would accomplish far more toward permanently remedying the agri- 
cultural situation than an equal amount spent to subsidize inefficient 
agriculture. Moreover, an outlay for the purpose of acquiring and 
building up productive forests would be in the nature of a capital invest- 
ment that would add to the value of the national resources and eventu- 
ally pay for itself through the direct and indirect returns from the 
forests. 


The bill is very short, and I am going to insert same in the 
Recorp at this point. 


A bill to divert lands unsuited for profitable agriculture to productive 
forestry uses 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of permanently improving 
agriculture in the United States and to promote adequate supplies of 
timber and other forest products by establishing and maintaining forests 
on marginal agricultural lands, the Federal Farm Board, in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, is hereby authorized and directed 
to conduct necessary examinations and surveys and to designate areas 
within which a large proportion of the land is of marginal or unprofit- 
able value for agriculture and which should, in its judgment, be diverted 
from agricultural purposes. 

Sec. 2. The Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to examine the areas designated by 
the board under section 1 of this act for the purpose of determining 
what lands within such areas are suitable for acquisition by the United 
States for forestry purposes. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, in the name of the United States, under the conditions provided 
for acquisitions in the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), referred 
to as the Weeks forestry law, as amended, such lands as have been 
recommended by the Forest Service in accordance with section 2 of this 
act and which have been approved for purchase by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission: Provided, That no land shall be acquired 
under this act until the legislature of the State in which the land lies 
shall have consented to its acquisition by the United States. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than $10,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 4. All lands to which title is accepted under this act shall, upon 
acceptance of title, become national-forest lands, subject to all laws 
applicable to lands acquired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. 
961), and amendments thereto. 


This bill is directly in line with all reports we have had from 
various committees, boards, and commissions that have made 
investigations as to condition of agriculture and as to what 
should be done to relieve agriculture. 

In section 1 we set forth the purpose of the bill; that is, to 
promote agriculture and to promote an adequate supply of 
timber. The bill also authorizes necessary examinations and 
surveys, as follows: 


The Federal Farm Board, in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, is authorized and directed to conduct necessary examina- 
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tions and surveys and to designate areas within which a large propor- 
tion of the land is of marginal or unprofitable value for agriculture, 
and which should, in its judgment, be diverted from agricultural 
purposes. 


You will note in the farm bill, H. R. 1, page 6, section 4, under 
eee 5, we have given the board the following power along 
t e: 


To make investigations and reports and publish the same, including 
investigations and reports upon the following: Land utilization for 
agricultural purposes, reduction of the acreage of unprofitable marginal 
lands in cultivation, the economic need for reclamation and irrigation 
projects, etc. © * © 


Therefore my bill proposes to put into execution these powers, 
believing that this work is of too much importance to further 
delay a real national survey, as stated. 

After this survey has been made it is very important that the 
uses for which we shall utilize the lands designated by the 
board as lands that should be taken over that the Forest Service, 
which is a part of the Department of Agriculture, should de- 
termine whether or not these lands are suitable for forest, 
pasture, or recreational purposes; therefore in section 3 we 
have authorized the Forest Service to do this work. 

In section 3 I have endeavored to tie this legislation into 
other existing laws, such as the Weeks forestry law, as shown 
by the reading of the section. 

Some indications of the way in which such a program would 
work may be obtained from the example of the Landes region 
of France, where the creation of extensive forests—both public 
and private—on distinctly submarginal land brought prosperity 
to an impoverished population. In England the Government 
has purchased and is planning forests on considerable areas of 
just such marginal and submarginal farm land as would be 
included in the proposed program. On a unit of approximately 
26,000 acres, which has no merchantable timber, 300 to 400 men 
are employed during several months in the year. Approxi- 
mately 100 permanent settlers have been established, dependent 
primarily on the forest and supplemented by food grown on 
small agricultural allotments. In Germany and Scandinavia 
many prosperous communities owe their existence to permanent 
forests and to accompanying industries. In the United States 
the State forests of Michigan already employ several hundred 
men in building up forests on wild land and serve to sustain 
considerable numbers of settlers. 

In offering this bill I have in mind the filling in of a very 
much needed piece of legislation to carry into operation what 
I deem to be a most worthy and constructive program. It is 
my contention that millions spent along these lines, as well as 
expanding markets at home and abroad, developing by-products 
and new uses for agricultural commodities, with the creating of 
a real marketing system, will come more nearly in line as relief 
for agriculture than anything that we can do. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Te wrte in the chair). 
the gentleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to my 
colleague the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, one of the decisive battles in the 
world’s history was fought in my district in Georgia on St. 
Simons Island, at Bloody Marsh. 

It will be remembered that the various nations of Europe 
entered into a contest, dating from the discovery of America, 
for the possession and control of American territory. This con- 
test was very bitter, especially between the Spanish, who settled 
at St. Augustine, and the English, who settled at Plymouth, 
Jamestown, Savannah, Frederica, and other places on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

When the Territory of Georgia was granted to the trustees 
under Oglethorpe, the whole of the present State was not in- 
cluded. The boundary lines then were fixed between the Al 
tamaha and Savannah Rivers and from the sources of those 
rivers westward to the South Sea, or the Pacific Ocean. 

It is rather remarkable that the larger part of Georgia was 
not in that grant. None of my district was in that grant, and 
yet that grant contained a large part of the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. The counties in my district were not included 
in that original grant from England to the trustees of Ogle- 
thorpe, and yet the land on which Hollywood and Los Angeles, 
Calif., are situated was included within the grant and was a 
part of Georgia as then bounded. 

There was a great contest on for the possession of territory 
in America. There was a bitter fight between the Spaniards in 
Florida and the English along the Atlantic coast and my dis- 
trict, not being included in the territory granted to General 
Oglethorpe, became, to a large extent, the battle ground. Al- 
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though General Oglethorpe did not hold a grant to the territory 
between the Altamaha and the St. Marys, he did go down into 
that territory and made a settlement at Frederica and built a 
fort at Frederica and on the south end of St. Simons Island 
and on the island of Cumberland for the purpose of opposing 
the advance of the Spaniards from Florida. The English Crown 
did claim the territory, and Oglethorpe was acting for the de- 
fense of the English and Georgia. < 

The Spaniards came up in great numbers and endeavored to 
driye Oglethorpe back; endeavored to drive the English back 
froù Georgia, from the Carolinas and from Virginia and over- 
run the Atlantic seaboard. Oglethorpe met them at St. Simons 
Island in my district, and there was fought the Battle of Bloody 
Marsh, one of the great decisive battles of history, a battle that 
determined that the English and not the Spanish should hold 
the Atlantic seaboard, a battle that determined that there should 
be thirteen Colonies and not possibly five or six or none, a battle 
that meant that enough of the English territory should remain 
in the possession of the English to make thirteen Colonies which 
could gain their independence, a battle that meant our independ- 
ence and our liberty, a battle that meant that to-day there would 
exist the United States of America, the greatest Nation on earth. 

This battle was fought at Bloody Marsh. It is my purpose to 
endeavor to get the Government to furnish a suitable monument 
at Bloody Marsh on St. Simons Island. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. CRISP. This is the island which Mr. Coffin is so 
beautifully developing, and on which there is a large winter 
hotel now. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true, There is a won- 
derful development taking place on St, Simons Island at present. 
Mr. Coffin lives on Sapelo Island to the north of St. Simons. 
When President Coolidge visited Georgia last winter he stopped 
at St. Simons Island, and then went by yacht from St. Simons 
over to Sapelo Island, the beautiful home of Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Would it be the purpose of this monument or 
marker to also pay tribute to the Spaniards from St. Augustine, 
Fla., who were endeavoring to establish possession of what they 
believed to be their own territory, or would its purpose be just 
simply to memorialize Oglethorpe in Georgia? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Its purpose would be to me- 
morialize the army that won the victory between the Spanish 
and the English. . 

Mr. GREEN. Even though they won a victory that-divested 
the men of St. Augustine of lands which had not been granted 
to Oglethorpe. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. They drove the Spaniards back 
saved the southern part of Georgia for the English protec- 

on. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. The title to these islands was undetermined. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. They were both contending for 
it; the land between the Altamaha and the St. Marys River. 
This territory was not the property of Spain. It was a region 
still in dispute. The Battle of Bloody Marsh ended the contest. 

Mr. GREEN. It is evident to me that if a monument should 
be established along the lines indicated by the gentleman from 
Georgia that it should bring out the deeds of courage and valor 
of these sons of Spain who came there in 1565. 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. The gentleman may offer such 
an amendment to my bill as he sees fit. May I say that for 300 
years my district was claimed as a part of Florida, and most 
of the early historical stories about the beauty of the Land of 
Flowers was written when the Georgia coast was called a part 
of Florida and was written about that coast and islands. Since 
then most of the stories are of the Everglades and alligators, 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN. That is not all we have down there. We have, 
in my opinion, the State of greatest history, opportunity, and 
beauty of any in America or the world. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. You have a great State, with 
a wonderful people. I love the people of Florida. Many of them 
are among the best friends I haye on earth, and I include the 
gentleman in the list. Florida is really a great and beautiful 
State. 

Mr, PERKINS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Garden of Eden was in his district? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; I did not say that, but I 
did say my district is a great district of the great State of 
Georgia, and is filled with points of historic interest. I am 
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proud of my district and her people. There are no greater peo- 
ple on earth than those who live in my district—the country 
people, if you please, who live out in the woods among the pine 
trees. Out in the woods the Almighty builds great 

great lakes, great mountains, and great peoples. I love the 
woods and I love the people who live in the woods. Out there 
the birds sing sweeter, the flowers bloom prettier, and the stars 
shine brighter. Ont in the woods are men and women and 
God. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I now read a splen- 
did travelogue dealing with historical points of interest in South 
Carolina and Georgia delivered over the radio in Washington on 
last Wednesday by Mr. Richard C, Job, secretary of the Bruns- 
wick Board of Trade, as follows: 


So many motorists hurrying to their destinations fail to see the inter- 
esting places en route, and with this in mind I invite you especially, if 
you contemplate a trip south, to go with me over the Atlantic Coastal 
Highway from Florence, S. C., through the old town of Kingstree on 
Federal Route 17 down through the Santee Swamps, where Gen. Francis 
Marion—the Swamp Fox—harassed the British troops with his raids 
during the Revolutionary War. This section until recent years produced 
what was conceded to be the finest rice in the world. Continuing south- 
ward over the broad concrete highway for an hour or two we come to 
Goose Creek and here is found the church built in 1711 and on the 
walls of which you will see the royal arms of England. Leaving here 
our next stop is the beautiful city of Charleston, known as America’s 
most historic city. 

Time forbids my giving you a detailed description of this charming 
town, but do not fail to see among other things St. Michael's Church, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, who designed the dome of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. The only Huguenot Church in America—a splen- 
did example of Gothic architecture—is within a couple of blocks of St. 
Michael's and within 50 yards is St. Philip's Church—the Westminster 
Abbey of the South. In the graveyard of this church are buried John 
C. Calhoun and Gov. Edward Rutledge, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. You are now within four or five blocks of 
Charleston Harbor, where you can plainly see Fort Sumter, where the 
first shot of the War between the States was fired. 

Continuing through the Carolina low country, where the live-oak trees 
draped with Spanish moss form an arch over the road, you come to 
Savannah. Here is found The Hermitage,” an ante bellum plantation 
in a wonderful state of preservation, with all the slave quarters intact. 
Bonaventure Cemetery is quite worth a visit, and you will be impressed 
with the beautiful parks and gardens everywhere in this old Georgia 
city. 

Leaving Savannah over the Victory Drive, with its miles and miles 
of palmettos, we continue our way southward on the Coastal Highway, 
Federal Route 17, through an avenue of live oaks. Sugarcane is seen 
growing on every side, and occasionally we catch sight of the cane 
presses grinding the sugarcane for the sirup which you will probably 
enjoy over your waffles and cakes. On your right down this road a 
small sign reminds you that Lyman Hall plantation lies back from the 
road. This plantation was formerly owned by Lyman Hall, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Driving on, we see ahead a tall steeple, which tells us that we are 
approaching Midway Church. The Midway colony was settled in 1752 
and the first church erected in 1754, but it was replaced by a sec- 
ond building, which, it is alleged, was burned by Lieutenant Colonel 
Prevost, of the British forces in Georgia, November 4, 1778. The pres- 
ent structure was finished in 1792. “Uncle Jim,” an old southern negro, 
who is not only custodian of the church but also of the burying ground 
across the highway, will do the honors and point out the colonial 
architecture of the church and accompany us across the road to the 
burying ground, in which many national figures lie buried. 

The big iron gate through which we enter was a gift from the Liberty 
Independent Troop, and it is estimated that the enclosure contains not 
less than 1,200 graves. The iron gate is kept locked, but“ Uncle Jim" 
is proud to show visitors the ancient tombs within the walls of the 
cemetery. Here we see the Screven-Stewart monument, erected in 1914 
by the Congress of the United States and dedicated April, 1915, in 
memory of Brigadier General Screven, a hero of the Revolutionary War, 
and Danlel Stewart, who not only fought in the Revolutionary War but 
also won distinction as an officer in the Indian wars which waged inter- 
mittently for half a century or more. He achieved the rank of brigadier 
general. 

In contrast to this splendid monument we see an inscription on a 
cypress board with missing parts burned. This marks the resting place 
of one of Midway's earliest settlers and bears the date of 1776. Legend 
has it that the missing parts of this old cypress headstone were burned 
by the British in 1778 while they were encamped about the church. 
General Kilpatrick’s men used the cemetery as a cattle pen during the 
Civil War. 

Many of America’s greatest men rest beneath the giant moss- covered 
oaks in this sacred burying ground, and the spot may truly be recognized 
as one of our national shrines, Two of the signers of the Declaration 
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of Independence, Dr. Lyman Hall and Button Gwinnett, were active 
members of Midway Church. Four governors worshiped here, and also 
several members of the First Provincial Congress of Georgia, which was 
held in Tondee's Tavern, Savannah, in 1775. These are but a few of 
the famous early settlers of this section. 

Returning to our cars and following Federal Route 17, we next see the 
old town of Darien, on the banks of the Altamaha River, founded by 
Scotch Highlanders in 1735. It was two engineers of these sturdy 
Scots, Mr. Augustine and Mr. Tolme, who surveyed and cut the road 
from Darien to Savannah, assisted by Indian guides. This road is now 
the Coastal Highway. The town of Darien at one time boasted the 
largest bank south of Philadelphia. 

On the right and in the center of the town of Darien, at the inter- 
section of the Coastal Highway and the Ridge Road, is seen Oglethorpe's 
oak, under which General Oglethorpe camped in 1734. 

The ruins of the Spanish mission at Tolomato, just 5 miles from 
Darien, on the road to the “ Ridge,” are most interesting and well 
worth the trip to see. They were built of “tabby,” which is a mixture 
of lime made by burning the oyster shells, sand, and the oyster shells 
themselves, and which was poured into forms as is the concrete of 
to-day. Here we can see the ruins of the fort or arsenal, the mission, 
the dwelling house, the barracks, and the row of small buildings, four in 
number, where captives were held, each building being divided into 6 
cells, making 24 cells in all. There is nothing in all America to rival 
these tabby ruins at Tolomato, Although more than three centuries 
have elapsed and nothing has ever been done to restore or preserve these 
old Spanish buildings, yet to-day one can easily distinguish the buildings 
and the use to which each was put. Not even in the missions of 
California or the States bordering Mexico, which were established more 
than a century after these Georgia missions, can anything be seen that 
rivals the ruins of Tolomato. 

Leaving Darien and crossing the bridge over the Altamaha River we 
come to what were once some of the richest rice fields in the world. 
These fields have been reclaimed by Col. T. L. Huston, whose winter 
home lies on the right-hand side of the road, while on the left is a 
Government agricultural experimental station. Seeing the dikes thrown 
around these lands one imagines for a moment that he is in Holland or 
Belgium. 

Just before entering Brunswick we leave the Coastal Highway for a 
visit in the famous sea islands now connected with the mainland by 
a causeway and a series of bridges. While crossing the last bridge we 
have u wonderful view of the Sea Island Yacht Club and Sea Island 
Boat Club on Gascoigne Bluff. Live-oak timbers cut on St. Simons 
Island and used in building Old Ironsides were shipped from this bluff 
to Boston. The waterway we are passing over is part of the Atlantic 
inland waterway, where yachts and other craft are continually passing. 
Our next point of interest is Kings Retreat, a plantation now converted 
into a beautiful 18-hole golf course. The old tabby barn once used 
for storage of Sea Island cotton has been remodeled and is now the 
home of the Sea Island Golf Club. 

Following the shore road we come to the village of St. Simons, where 
we get our first glimpse of the Atlantic Ocean. Towering above us is 
St. Simons Lighthouse, aiding navigators when entering the channel 
which lies between St. Simons Island and Jekyll Island, of which we 
now have an excellent view. This island is famous for the Jekyll Island 
Club, a colony of multimillionaires composed of such families as the 
Morgans, Goulds, Rockefellers, and others, who, it is claimed, own one- 
seventh of the world's wealth. 

Following the shore road we pass another of the old Spanish missions 
of “tabby” construction. This is one of many of the missions con- 
structed by the Spanish along the Georgia and South Atlantic coasts, 
the settlements dating back as early as 1566. We next see the monu- 
ment of Bloody Marsh, where one of the decisive battles of the world 
was fought. Oglethorpe's victory over the Spaniards at this point de- 
cided the language and customs that would belong to this country. 
With a mere handful of men Oglethorpe turned the tide of Spanish 
invasion that was slowly but surely creeping northward. This battle 
was fought July 7, 1742. Our next destination is Christ Church, 
Frederica. 

Mr. Coffin’s home is on Sapelo Island, another of the famous sea 
islands dotting the Georgia coast. Continuing again on Federal Route 
17, we pass Lanier’s oak, overlooking the famous marshes of Glynn. 
It was under this oak that Lanier received the inspiration for his 
wonderful poem, The Marshes of Glynn. 

We are now within the corporate limits of Brunswick, Ga. The first 
white man to settle here was Mark Carr, who claimed 1,000 acres on 
this peninsula. Brunswick was first called Plug Point, probably because 
tobacco was one of the staple crops on the Carr plantation. The minutes 
of the trustees of the Colony of Georgia, February 11, 1744, speak of the 
fact that tobacco was purchased for Oglethorpe's soldiers at Frederica. 
The city was laid off in 1771. The English names are perpetuated here, 
as we note by the naming of the various streets. The city is alive with 
industry, and along its docks we see ships of all nationalities loading 
various commodities, especially naval-stores products, rosin, turpentine, 
and so forth. This has been manufactured from the gum caught in the 
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little pans we saw fastened to the pine trees on our way south, or from 
the roots and stumps taken from the lands as they are being cleared. 

The congregation of which Christ Church is the successor was 
organized by Charles Wesley in 1736. John Wesley also preached to 
the Frederica colony. This was before any buildings were available, 
and the live oaks under which they preached two centuries ago are 
still standing. Fort Frederica is at the end of the road. This was 
probably the most expensive fortification erected by the English in 
North America. This fort is still in a fair state of preservation and is 
of brick and tabby construction. 3 

We now drive to Sea Island Beach, which on the Coast and Geodetic 
maps is named Isle of Palms, and while driving along we see the rea- 
son for this name, since the island is literally covered with this beau- 
tiful subtropical yegetation. Attractive cottages line the boulevards, 
most of which are of Spanish architecture. It was here in the grounds 
adjacent to the Cloister Hotel that President Coolidge planted that live 
oak in the forest of fame while visiting Howard E. Coffin last winter. 

Another Spanish mission of interest will be seen near the old town of 
St. Marys, close to the Florida line. This town also has a number of 
historic spots which will well repay the motorist to visit. 

At some future date I hope to continue the trip to the extreme south- 
ern portion of this great Atlantic Coastal Highway, one of the most 
historic highways in the country, paved practically its entire distance 
from Calais, Me., to Key West, Fla. 2 


Mr. Chairman, having just finished reading the splendid 
travelogue of Mr. Job, I am sure it will not be amiss to say a 
few further words about the history of my district and the 
Georgia coast from the Savannah River to the St. Marys. I 
have just read in the October number of the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly a splendid article, entitled“ The Genesis of Georgia,” 
by Hon. Jefferson Randolph Anderson, of Savannah, and I wish 
to quote rather fully from Mr. Anderson’s article during the 
course of my remarks. 

Quite naturally I am very much interested in the history of 
my own congressional district and at this time wish briefly to 
call attention to some interesting facts not generally known. 

Scientists contend that during about three-fourths of the time 
since the Creator separated the land from the sea all of my dis- 
trict, except possibly the northern part of Coffee and Irwin 
Counties, was covered by the ocean, which then extended across 
south Georgia and north Florida from the Atlantic to the pres- 
ent Gulf of Mexico, 

If this theory be true, then the earliest history of my district, 
if written, would be a story of the denizens of the briny deep. 
Certain we are now that most of my district is only 200 feet or 
less above the ocean, and if enough of the ice near the poles 
should melt to raise the ocean level only a few feet, my district 
would be beneath the ocean waves. An earthquake raising any 
considerable portion of the ocean bottom a few feet or lowering 
my district a hundred or two feet would send the Atlantic’s tide 
to the Gulf, and there would be a waterway many, many miles 
wide from the Gulf to the Atlantic across south Georgia and 
north Florida. 

Of course, scientists are ofttimes very much mistaken. 
Science is what man thinks dimly and seldom, if ever, correctly 
about what God knows. But I want to talk about my district 
since it became land and since the appearance of the white man. 

Possibly the first white men to visit inland portions of my 
district were De Soto and his intrepid followers, as he traveled 
from about where Tallahassee, Fla., now is to a point on the 
Savannah River, about 25 miles south of Augusta, Ga. He 
passed through, or near, what is now Irwin County, and possibly 
crossed the northwest corner of Coffee County, Ga. The story 
of De Soto’s trip to the Mississippi River, as told by Mr. Ander- 
son, is as follows: 


In 1539 De Soto came up from Habana, and on May 25 landed on 
Tampa Bay with a well-equipped force of infantry and cavalry of nearly 
a thousand men. His march from there through an unexplored and 
trackless wilderness, across great rivers and rugged mountains, despite 
the opposition of many hostile tribes, constitutes an epic in the military 
annals of the world that is paralleled only by Xenophon's retreat from 
Asia nearly 2,000 years before. 

De Soto's line of march led him up the Florida peninsula to the 
neighborhood of the present site of Tallahassee and then north into the 
present State of Georgia, which he crossed in a northeasterly direction 
to a point on the Savannah River opposite the great Indian town of 
Cutafachiqui, now Silver Bluff, about 25 miles below Augusta. From 
there he marched for seven days up the valley of the Savannah to the 
mountains, and thence over hill and dale to another large Indian town 
called Chiaha at the confluence of the Etowah and Ostenaula Rivers. 
This is the present site of the city of Rome. Then, following the course 
of the Coosa River, after defeating the Allbamons and the Tuscaluze, 
he proceeded south past the site of Montgomery and down the banks of 
the Alabama to a point about 25 miles above its junction with the Tom- 
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bigbee, where he found the strongly fortified, palisaded Indian town of 
Mauvila, the chief city of the Mauvila (Mobile) Tribe. There a desper- 
ate battle was fought, in which the Spaniards sustained very heavy 
casualties and lost most of their baggage by fire. De Soto abandoned 
his route to the sea, turned northwest, and marching across the present 
Alabama and Mississippi, reached the great river itself at a point a 
short distance below Memphis. Crossing there, after aimless wander- 
ings in the West in search of gold, he returned to the river, where he 
died in 1542, and was buried in its waters. His men, under Luis de 
Moscoso, first attempted to make their way overland to Mexico, but after 
many painful weeks of march and coming in sight of very high moun- 
tains to the west, they made their way back to the Mississippi. There 
the survivors built seven crazy brigantines in which they managed to 
reach the Gulf, and were finally wrecked on the Mexican coast near the 
town of Panuco in 1543. 


It seems certain that a Spaniard named Chozas in 1597 led a 
band of wealth seekers from Cumberland Sound across lands 
that now constitute the counties of Glynn, Wayne, Camden, 
Brantley, Pierce, Ware, Bacon, and Coffee, reaching and cross- 
ing the Ocmulgee River at about the same point De Soto had 
crossed the river 58 years before. Chozas returned to the 
coast on the north side of the Oemulgee and Altamaha without 
going farther north on the De Soto route, Chozas and his men 
were the first whites definitely known to visit the territory which 
now constitutes the counties just named. 

For nearly 300 years after the discovery of America the 
Spaniards applied the name of Florida to all of the Georgia 
coast. It is known that most of the early stories about the 
beauties of Florida were really written about the Georgia coast 
and islands in the districts of Mr. Epwaxps and myself. What 
is now Georgia was known by the Spaniards as the Province of 
Guale. 

Mr. Anderson gives the following interesting account of the 
origin of this name: 


DeRojas, who in 1564 had been sent from Cuba to eradicate any 
remnant of Ribaut’s colony, brought back with him the stone column 
bearing the arms of France which Ribaut had erected at Port Royal. 
On his return voyage he visited an Indian town on St. Catherine's 
Island of which he understood the native name to be Guale. Thus the 
name Guale came to be given by the Spaniards at first to the island 
and gradually to the entire region, now Georgia, between the St. Marys 
and the Savannah Rivers, Another account is that the name Guale 
was that of the old Indian chief instead of the island, 


Speaking further of the Spanish names of various sections, 
Mr. Anderson says: 


The names of the districts are the Spanish interpretation of the 
Indian names. Along the coast it will be observed that the region 
between St, Augustine, the Suwanee River (San Pedro), the Okefenokee, 
and the St. Marys was called Timucua, North of that the district 
between the St. Marys and the Savannah was known as Guale. The 
district between the Savannah and the Edisto constituted Orista and 
north of that lay Chicora. In central Georgia was the undefined region 
of Tama. Florida between the Suwanee and the Apalachicola (Santa 
Cruz) rivers was known as Apalache and to the north, clustered at and 
near the falls of the Chattahoochee, were a number of Indian villages 
then known as Apalachicolas and later as Creeks, North of them and 
of Tama was the district of Cherokee. 


The territory now constituting the State of Virginia was 
claimed by Spain as a part of Florida and called Axacan. The 
islands on the Georgia coast were called by the Spaniards as 
follows: Cumberland was called San Pedro, Ossabow was called 
Asapo, St, Catherines called Guale, St. Simons called Asao, and 
Jekyl called Aspo. 

I want to discuss just a little the settlement of Georgia. 
Very few people remember that only a small part of what is now 
Georgia was originally granted General Oglethorpe. There was 
granted to the trustees for the new colony— 

All those lands, countries, and territories * * * in that part of 
South Carolina, in America, which lies from the most northern part 
of a stream or river there, commonly called Savannah, all along the 
seacost to the southward, unto the most southern stream of a certain 
other great water or river called the Altamaha, and westerly from the 
heads of the said rivers, respectively, in direct lines to the South Seas. 


This grant included none of the land in Georgia west or south 
of the Ocmulgee and Altamaha Rivers. Do you realize that the 
original grant of Georgia did not include any of the congres- 
sional districts of Mr. Crisp, Mr. Cox, or myself, but did include 
a strip of land from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans covering 
a large part of the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California? The 
land on which counties in my district are located was not in the 
grant. Los Angeles, Calif., was in the grant. All of Georgia 
south and west of the Ocmulgee and Altamaha Rivers was not 
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added to the State until January 20, 1764; the boundaries were 
then designated as follows: 


Bounded on the north by the most northern stream of a river there 
commonly called the Savannah as far as the head of the river; and 
from thence westward as far as our territories extend; on the east by 
the seacoast from the said river Savannah to the most southern stream 
of a certain other river called St, Mary, including all islands within 
20 leagues of the coast between the said rivers Savannah and St. Mary, 
and as far as the head thereof; and from thence westward as far as our 
territories extend by the north boundary line of our Provinces of East 
and West Florida. 


Thus, the southern boundary line of Georgia was not placed 
at the St. Marys River until 12 years before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

While my district all these years was not a part of Georgia 
yet both England and Spain claimed it and here on St. Simons 
Island was fought one of the decisive battles of the world, a 
battle which stopped the northward march of the Spaniard in 
America, determined that all the territory that was to consti- 
tute the original thirteen Colonies was to be English, assured the 
English colonies of sufficient strength to gain their independence 
and make possible and sure the birth and existence of the 
greatest, most glorious Nation on earth. 

It will be remembered that while Oglethorpe’s trustees held 
no grant to lands south of the Altamaha, he built forts at St. 
Simons Island, at Frederica, and at Cumberland south of the 
Altamaha. This was to protect his colonies in Georgia and the 
English possessions in America. Here was the mighty dispute 
lasting for over 100 years. The Spaniards were using all their 
power to drive the English northward or destroy them. Ogle- 
thorpe and his brave men were determined “they should not 
pass.” On St. Simons Island at Bloody Marsh the conflict came 
to a mighty issue and the victory of General Oglethorpe made 
sure the thirteen original English Colonies and the future United 
States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I ask for three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield three more minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am thankful for the addi- 
tional time, 

1 must not make these remarks too long and yet I ean not 
afford to close without quoting Mr. Anderson’s graphic descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Bloody Marsh: 

The Spanish expedition appeared off St. Simons on June 28, 1742, 
but its onset was held up for several days by storms in which some of 
the smaller vessels were scattered. In the afternoon of July 5, 36 
Spanish vessels forced a passage past the batteries on the south end of 
the island, silenced the guns, and made their entrance into the sound. 
Orders were given to disembark and by midnight about a thousand men 
had been landed and had taken possession of the English land batteries 
and camp. 

No real opposition to the landing was attempted, as it would have 
been smothered by the guns of the fleet. Oglethorpe withdrew his men 
to a position some 2 or 3 miles to the north, where he had selected to 
make his stand. It was a position of extraordinary strength for a 
defense. At the point, on the eastern side of the island, was a large 
marsh shaped somewhat like a fan, with its broad convex end toward 
the west, and bounded on the east by a narrow strip of beach crossed 
by inlets leading into the marsh and flooding it at each high tide. 
On the west side of the island was also a wide strip of marsh border- 
ing the Frederica River. Between these two marshes was only a neck 
of terra firma, less than a mile in width at its narrowest part. This 
was covered with primeval forest and a dense semitropical undergrowth 
of brush, serub palmetto, and tangled vines; and through this only one 
road, which skirted the edge of the large marsh for a time, and then 
disappeared into the forest on its way to Frederica some 3 miles north. 
A flank attack on this position from either side was entirely impracti- 
cable, and the range of the Spanish field artillery was not great enough 
to do much damage from across the marsh. Here Oglethorpe had pre- 
pared his position and awaited the enemy. Montiano found it was 
impossible to advance across the marsh itself, and after nearly two 
days spent in reconnoitering the discovery of a narrow road along the 
west side of the marsh was reported, dnd the Spanish commander, about 
midday on July 7, ordered his troops forward along that road. The 
advance guard sent back reports that no deployment into anything like 
regular line of battle was possible; that the road was frequently only 
a narrow causeway that was barred at intervals by heavy log barri- 
cades ; that there were similar barricades concealed by brushwood in the 
woods on both sides of the road; that they had been exposed to heavy 
fire without even being able to see the enemy and had therefore retired 
to open ground. The Spaniards advanced again in force along the 
road and in the woods, but a flank charge by Oglethorpe at the head 
of the Highlanders and Rangers routed them in utter confusion, and 
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three companies of Grenadiers were advanced to cover this retreat. 
According to the English accounts, these regulars advanced bravely, 
but after getting into the forest were attacked from ambush on each 
side and almost destroyed. According to Spaniards’ account, the bat- 
talion of Grenadiers, after having advanced and covered the retreat, 
were cooking a meal, with their arms stacked, when they were set 
upon from the woods by a flank attack and routed. In either case the 
Spanish losses were very heavy, and Montiano had no further stomach 
for fighting. After a few days of reconnoitering and half-hearted at- 
tempts to attack Frederica by water he embarked his troops and sailed 
away. General Oglethorpe in his report said, The Spanish invasion, 
which had a long time threatened the Colony, Carolina, and all North 
America, has at last fallen upon us and God hath been our deliy- 
erance.” 

This battle is known in Georgia history as the Battle of Bloody 
Marsh, and never since that time has any hostile force speaking a for- 
eign tongue ever set foot on Georgia soil. In March, 1743, Oglethorpe 
led an expedition into Florida and drove the Spaniards into their forti- 
fications, but had not force enough to attack the castle and returned 
to Frederica. No further events of any moment occurred in this field 
during the rest of the war, which was finally closed by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Some two years after the peace Oglethorpe's 
regiment was disbanded, and grants of land were made to all who desired 
to settle in Georgia. - 

After the defeat of the Spanish invasion Oglethorpe could rightly 
feel that his labors for Georgia had been successful in laying deep and 
strong the enduring foundations of the colony, and that he could now 
retire. He sailed finally for England in the cruiser Success on July 
23, 1743. For many years the people of the colony continued to cele- 
brate his birthday as a general public holiday; and to-day, in the center 
of one of the beautiful parks in Savannah there is a splendid monument, 
erected to his memory by the people of Georgia and of Savannah, on 
which his effigy in bronze, clad in his armor and with drawn sword in 
his hand, stands as if it were still on guard; facing ever toward the 
South. 


Mr. HESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HESS. I am very much interested in the gentleman's re- 
marks. I have spent a good deal of time in that part of the 
country in the winter just outside of Brunswick. I was inter- 
ested in the enterprise of Colonel Huston, in which he is rehabili- 
tating some old rice fields along that highway. I have been 
through all of the battle fields—the battle field of Bloody Marsh 
and the old fort at St. Simons Island. I would like to hear more 
by the gentleman from Georgia of these developments. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I thank the gentleman for his 
splendid contribution to my remarks and I shall be glad at some 
future time to do that. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Perkins] brought up something a few moments ago 
that I would like to ask him a question about. I would like 
to ask him more about the bill he mentioned, that his com- 
mittee would soon bring in, for the hospitalization of veterans. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is the Rogers bill, with some amendments, 
carrying $13,500,000 for hospitalization, It will be reported, 
probably to-day, by the chairman of the committee [Mr. JoHN- 
son], and I know that he hopes to present it to the House early 
next week. 

Mr. GREEN. It will provide additional beds for many hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. PERKINS. It will; but the committee contemplates tak- 
ing up further the question of hospitalization, 

Mr. GREEN. Recently General Hines and I were discussing 
the hospital situation. He says it is evident that if we under- 
take to build hospitals to care for all non-service-connected 
cases and service connected, it will require a great expenditure. 
In the gentleman's committee, has it been decided whether or 
not you will bring in a building program at this Congress 
which should provide sufficient hospitalization for non-service- 
connected cases so as to avoid delays in the entrance of these 
veterans? 

Mr. PERKINS. The subject of non-service-connected cases 
has been taken up, but nd program has been fully outlined. 
There is no doubt that the heavy burden on the hospitals is due 
largely to non-service-connected cases, 

Mr. GREEN. Is the gentleman advised whether or not at a 
later date we may be able to make special demands or represen- 
tations to his committee in order to obtain additional beds at 
various hospitals? The reason I ask this is that in my district 
at Lake City, Fla., I am advised they are in acute need of 100 
or 150 additional beds. Recently there were over 300 sick vet- 
erans on the waiting list for hospitalization. 
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Mr. PERKINS. There will be a subcommittee appointed on 
hospitalization, and hearings which will probably be extensive, 
will be held, at which every Member of Congress will have an 
opportunity to appear and present the demands of his district. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the gentleman for the information and 
trust that at this session of Congress his committee will author- 
ro dy legislation as will add 150 beds to the hospital at Lake 

ity, Fla. - 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
Commissioner from the Philippines, Mr. GUEVARA. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on December 7, 1929, wlien I had the honor tọ address 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill to appropriate funds for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, following my speech the gentleman 
from Kansas, my distinguished friend Mr, Strona, made cer- 
tain statements in connection with the retention of the Philip- 
pine Islands by the United States. I fully realize the far-reach- 
ing importance of the question raised by the gentleman from 
Kansas, and without any desire to challenge it, it merits discus- 
sion. 

It might be misconstrued that the aspirations of the Filipino 
people to live an independent life and to occupy a place in the 
concert of nations is founded upon the assumption that they are 
unhappy and discontented with their association with the United 
States. At this point I wish to emphasize that there is no such 
sentiment prevailing among the Filipino people. 

We want to be independent because it is our firm and sincere 
conviction that it is the situation we most ardently desire. The 
economic interests of the United States and of the Philippine 
Islands are regarded by certain American elements as entirely 
in conflict, and sooner or later the American people will realize 
the fact that above all America must come first. The Philip- 
pines is only in the infancy of its economic development, and yet 
at present it is causing alarm to American farmers. What 
will happen if the Philippines reaches its full economic develop- 
ment, agriculturally and industrially, in competition with conti- 
nental United States? We will witness the sad spectacle of 
mutual jealousies and discriminations between peoples living 
under the same flag. I can not believe that the Congress of the 
United States will ever undertake to pass any discriminatory 
legislation against the Philippine Islands while they are re- 
tained under the jurisdiction of the United States Government. 
There is no doubt either that the agitation by the American 
farmers will increase against the free importation of Philippine 
products into the United States, thus creating an anomalous 
economic situation in the Philippine Islands, hindering prog- 
ress. Uncertainty is a detriment to investment and business. 
Until the political situation of the Philippine Islands is solved 
in a definite and permanent way, the altruistic plans of those 
who believe that the retention of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States will produce happiness to the inhabitants thereof, 
would be but a dream. I may safely assert that the present 
tariff agitation in the United States against the Philippine prod- 
ucts has adversely affected business conditions in the Philippine 
Islands, I am certain that no true American will ever permit 
such a situation to prevail in a land which is, after all, under 
the American flag. The Filipino people want to leave the Gov- 
ernment of the United States because they believe it is the only 
way the best interests of each country may be fully protected 
and served. We want to leave the Government of the United 
States not because of any grievance. On the contrary, we have 
time and again acknowledged the immense benefits received from 
this Government, but no one is supposed to expect us to sur- 
render our natural ambitions for freedom and liberty. I wish 
it to be understood, however, that the aspiration of the Filipino 
people to be free and independent of the Government of the 
United States is not founded upon the idea that they are op- 
pressed under it, notwithstanding the fact that whatever free- 
dom or liberty they enjoy under her flag are but mere gracious 
concessions of the American people, 

Time and again the theory has been affirmed directly or indi- 
rectly that the United States will not hold the Philippine Islands 
with responsibility but without authority. It is easy to under- 
stand the character of authority that the advocates of such a 
political theory want for the United States over the Philippines. 
It is not the authority known by the American people. It is 
an authority similar to that exerted by Spain over the Philip- 
pine Islands or by England over the thirteen American Colonies, 
It is an authority similar to that exercised by the western 
powers over conquered countries and peoples. But this kind of 
authority can not be accepted by the Filipino people, not only 
because it is repugnant to all principles of democracy and jus- 
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tice but because the American people themselves will not tol- 
erate the exercise of such authority. It is not the authority 
that the framers of the Constitution of the United States had 
in mind. I am sure that no American could ever expect that 
the Filipino people would agree perpetually to remain as a 
colony or possession of the United States. If they are to be 
retained under the American flag, it would be their God-given 
right to demand a full enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by American citizens. Since this is not possible, then 
the logical step would be to sever our present political relations 
and to permit the Filipino people to occupy the place that 
destiny has reserved for them under the sun. 

I wish to believe that the political doctrine enunciated 30 
years ago about the “imperial destiny” of the United States 
is one that belongs to history alone. The United States par- 
ticipated in the World War and unfurled her flag in the battle 
fields of Europe to announce to the world that she stands for 
human freedom and the principles of eternal justice. For the 
sake of these principles the United States sacrificed the best 
of her youth. Many American homes still mourn the absence 
of their dearest ones who died on foreign battle fields in the 
name of freedom and justice. After this sacrifice of lives the 
American people will not build over the graves of their dead the 
monument of imperialism and autocracy. This needs no fur- 
ther discussion, because the mere suggestion would be an intol- 
erable insult to their traditions and history. . 

Now, I will come to the discussion of the statement that the 
Philippines is a liability to the United States. I may concede 
that the Philippines is a liability to the United States econom- 
ically, politically, and internationally. Nevertheless the United 
States of her own volition has assumed certain obligations over 
the Philippine Islands, and I am sure that if the Filipino people 
could have prevented it, she would not be carrying at present the 
burden resulting from the retention of the Philippine Islands. 
There is still an opportunity for the Filipino people to be of 
service to the United States. They are willing to relieve her of 
the burden by accepting their independence when it is granted. 
When this day comes the American people may be sure that our 
lakes and rivers, our seas, bays, and mountains, and our lives 
and fortunes will be at their disposal in ease of need, and our 
people will be praying for the coming of a day when they can 
prove to the American people their gratitude. Notwithstanding 
the fact that many Americans are advocating that once the 
United States leave the Philippine Islands, she should have no 
more responsibility there, the Filipino people can not, and will 
never, forget the constructive association they have enjoyed with 
the United States. We are determined to occupy our place in 
the concert of free nations in any form and situation. If the 
United States thinks it advisable to her interests to leave adrift 
in the wide ocean a country which she helped build, it is her 
prerogative. We are determined to live an independent life. 

I wish to say a few words in connection with a statement 
made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. I have 
the most profound respect for his renowned statesmanship and 
unusual ability to meet and face any situation, no matter how 
intricate it may be. 

When the gentleman from Michigan called the attention of my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Osras] to the fact that there is no 
possible way to include in the appropriation of the Interior 
Department anything for the Philippine Islands because the 
appropriation of the War Department takes charge of that 
country, he undoubtedly did not realize that whatever amount 
was and is appropriated for the Philippine Islands is applied, 
not for the cultural and social advancement of the people there- 
in but for the army for the purpose of guarding not only her 
n over the Philippine Islands but also her interests 
n a. 

Recently an army from the Philippine Islands was moved to 
China to protect American interests, which were in danger 
during the civil war. So a fleet from the Philippine Islands 
was ordered to China seas to fulfill the same duty. It could 
not have been accomplished in such a short period of time 
were it not for the jurisdiction of the United States over the 
Philippine Islands. When American citizens were in great 
danger in China they were transported temporarily to the 
Philippine Islands, Therefore it will be seen that whatever 
expense the Government of the United States has incurred 
for the maintenance of an army and navy in the Philippine 
Islands was in the interest of American citizens. In fact, the 
United States need not maintain any army or navy in the 
Philippine Islands. As far as that goes, the Filipino people 
never cause any trouble to the United States. On the eontrary, 
when she participated in the World War we voluntarily gave 
25,000 of the flower of our youth to fight and die for her flag. 

I wish to say for the information of the American people 
that the amount of money that they are expending for their 
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army and navy in the Philippine Islands was not and is not in 
the interests of the Philippine Islands or for the benefit of the 
people therein. According to General McIntyre, former Chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the Army now stationed in 
the Philippine Islands would be kept regardless of whether or 
not the country were under the American sovereignty. I say 
this only in order to correct the false impression that the 
United States is spending money for the interests of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Our government is fully supported by Filipino 
taxpayers. I am positive that the Government of the United 
States has spent more money for the interests of Russia and 
China than for the Philippine Islands. Therefore the charge 
that the United States is spending large sums of money for 
the Philippine Islands has no foundation at all. 

In concluding, I wish to state that I am confident of the 
solution of the Philippine problem in the way that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] said: 


I always had in the back of my mind the hope that the Philippines 
would remain a part of the United States. I have always regretted 
that any definite promise to the contrary was made. But, having been 
made, of course, we must carry it out. 


This is the most opportune moment to carry out the promise 
of the United States to the Filipino people. The just solution 
of the economic interests of the two countries and the other 
domestic problems of each can be reached only through the 
separation of the Philippine Islands from the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, by unanimous consent, I attach hereto a copy 
of a news dispatch from Manila: 

[From the Washington Duily News, Tuesday, December 10, 1929} 
Ustrep STATES WARSHIPS RUSH TO CHINA TO PROTECT AMERICAN 

Crrizens—Cruiser “ PITTSBURGH” Precepep OUT oF MANILA BY 

Stx Destroyers BOUND FOR SHANGHAI—Txoops MOVED BY BRITISH— 

NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT CLAIMS IT Is IN CONTROL OF SEVERAL 

THREATENED REBELLIONS 


MANILA—The U. S. cruiser Pittsburgh, with Admiral Charles McVay 
aboard, departed at midnight for Shanghai to protect American inter- 
ests during the present Chinese crisis, 

The Pittsburgh was preceded out of Manila by six destroyers of the 
Thirty-ninth American Division—the McCormick, Bulmer, Simpson, Mac- 
Leish, Edsall, and Parrott. 

Admiral McVay said his presence at the “center of trouble“ was 
necessary, due to a desire to protect American lives in China. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, when I came to the Congress in 
the early spring of 1921, I was placed on the Committee on 
Insular Affairs and have since served as a member of that com- 
mittee. Previous to my coming here I had been very much 
interested in our insular problems, and it was that interest 
which prompted me to request a place on the Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. I have never spoken in this House on the question of 
Philippine independence or anything relative to it, nor did I 
intend to speak to-day. I appreciate the tremendous issue 
involved. Moreover, I have felt that the country has indulged 
in some loose thinking about and that there bas been more or 
less loose talk about Philippine independence. For six years I 
have planned to make the trip across the Pacific to the Philip- 
pines, but the consummation of my plans has always been 
prevented. 

In view of what has been said here to-day, and in view also 
of the fact that something was said relative to the Philippine 
question a short time ago in this Chamber, I think perhaps it 
might not be amiss to speak more or less informally at this time. 

Before I proceed further relative to the Philippines, may I be 
permitted to say that which I think voices the sentiment of 
Members of Congress on both sides of the aisle. We congratu- 
late the Philippine people in having sent here to Washington 
within my day and time men who were capable and zealous in 
their efforts truly to represent their own people, They have 
always been gentlemen. [Applause.] The gentleman who has 
just left the floor [Mr. Guevara] has appeared many times be- 
fore our committee. We have had some rather heated discus- 
sions there at times, but I haye never known him to acquit him- 
self otherwise than as a gentleman. We have come to be fond 
of him. When the new Commissioner, Mr. Ostas, came here we 
found him to embody the finest qualities of a gentleman. He is 
conscientious, alert, and truly eager to properly represent his 
people. What I have said as to the gentlemanly qualities and 
eapabilities of these two commissioners, who now sit in the 
Chamber, well applies to the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in the Philippines, that genial and able gentleman, 
Mr. Roxas. It applies also to Mr. Osmena and to Mr. Quezon, 
who have many times appeared here in Washington in behalf 
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of their people, and always with credit to themselves and the 
cause which they pleaded. 

It is unquestionably true that when this country entered the 
Philippines it was animated only by the highest motives. No 
one denies that. A serious and deplorable situation confronted 
it. We entered the Philippines with armed forces to bring order 
out of chaos and alleviate the great suffering which was then 
being endured by the people in the Philippines. The world is 
the best judge as to whether we succeeded at that time and 
whether since that time we have improved general conditions 
for the mass of the Filipinos. Again and again the question 
has arisen whether the time was ripe to fulfi. the promise 
made the Philippine people that when they had established a 
stable form of government we would gladly withdraw. 

Some six years ago, I think it was, we had a bill pending 
before our committee whose passage was advocated by men who 
had inyestments in the Philippine Islands, fixing a definite day 
for our withdrawal from the islands. One faction favored a 
further period of 15 years occupancy. Another faction favored 
a further period of 30 or 35 years. I remember well a meeting 
in my office when a compromise period of 20 years was agreed 
upon by the majority members of the committee. That com- 
promise period of 20 years was incorporated in what was 
known as the Fairfield bill; but that bill for some reason never 
came out of the committee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit a question, apropos of what he has been saying? 

Mr. BEEDY. I have no objection to a question. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Something was said about the promise 
given to the Philippine people. I am asking this question be- 
cause of my regard for the interests of the Philippine people. 
Can the gentleman state his recollection under what circum- 
stances that promise was given, how it was given, and if it 
was given in any form to bind the Congress of the United States 
or the American people? It has never been made clear to me. 

Mr. BEEDY. I can say that there is no question but that a 
promise was made. It was made by a Government official, in 
fact by the President of the United States. There might be 
some debate as to the legal consequences of that promise. I do 
not think anybody has ever denied the moral consequences. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield before he gets 
away from that point? 

Mr. BEEDY. I will yield to the gentleman; but I hope the 
gentleman will indulge me after this and will not interrupt me. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The question is, In what way has this 
country and Congress bound itself in relation to giving to the 
Philippine people their freedom? In answer I will say that this 
country bas been committed to the freedom of the Philippines 
by President McKinley, and President Roosevelt and President 
Taft and President Wilson, either specifically or unofficially. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not want to go into detail about that, but 
I think there has never been any doubt but that these presi- 
dential promises made were not legally binding upon the 
American Congress. I believe nobody will question that state- 
ments by our Presidents, planks in political platforms of both 
parties, and the preamble to the so-called Jones Act clearly 
evidence an intention on the part of the American people to 
make such a promise to the Filipinos. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Was any authority ever given to any- 
body to make such a promise? 

Mr. BEEDY. I would say that no such authority has been 
expressly given. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. GUEVARA. That promise was given by Congress in 
1916, pledging the American people. The Congress was the only 
body representing the American people entitled to make that 
promise. 

Mr. BEEDY. Gentlemen will now understand why I say I do 
not care to become involved in a discussion of the details of this 
particular phase of the problem at this time. The Fairfield bill 
never came up before this Congress, and from the time that 
bill was considered we have drifted on this question of Philip- 
pine independence. But that the question must be solved, and in 
the near future, I have no doubt. 

I do not propose to discuss this great issue in terms of dollars 
and cents, I think its consideration should be entertained on 
the much higher level of human right: with their incidental 
obligations. Up to this present moment the relations between 
the Philippines and the United States have been mutually ad- 
vantageous. We have enjoyed the cooperation of the Philip- 
pine people, and we in turn have honestly tried to help them. 
I hope that when the fortunate time comes that we shall have 
solved this problem and terminated our relations, there will 
remain both with the Filipinos and the American people feel- 
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ings of mutual respect and regard, each for the other. I have 
no doubt that such will be the outcome, 

When shall we decide whether there is a stable government 
in the Philippines or not? We might drift on for 50 years and 
yet great differences of opinion would still exist among our- 
selyes on this question. Fitness for self-government and stable 
government are elastic terms involving purely relative concepts. 

You see, my friends, we are confronting this grave question, 
which will continue to press upon us more and more insistently 
upon us for an answer. 

Has a people a right to set up its own government and ad- 
minister it, even though that government in the sight of others 
be inefficient, cruel, despotic? This question suggests itself 
not only with respect to the Philippines, but with respect to our 
whole extraterritorial policy. Conversely, has any nation a 
right to enforce upon another people its own ideas of govern- 
ment, religion, or social life? 

Those are profound questions. A great moral issue is in- 
volved. They become peculiarly pertinent in view of the recent 
signing of the Kellogg pact. It is obvious without discussion 
that any adequate consideration of the one involves considera- 
tion of the other. Certainly the United States should answer 
these questions in a pure spirit of unselfishness. If she would 
render effective assistance in the cause of world peace, she 
must make no mistake in her policy involving certain inalienable 
rights of other peoples. Her course should bespeak a sound 
philosophy of life under government. 

To my Filipino friends let me venture the assertion that the 
day is not yet come when the United States should withdraw 
from the Philippines. This is not the time for the United 
States to launch a weak yet promising people upon the perilous 
sea of self-government. United States withdrawal from the 
Philipines to-day would be but a cruel blow to the best pros- 
pects of these lovable Filipino people whom we would assist 
to become an independent nation in the not too distant future. 

In fixing upon the hour for Philippine independence we must 
consider the well-being of nations and peoples other than our 
own or the Filipinos. Indeed, we must look well to the cause 
of international peace. To-day India seethes with revolt. China 
is rent with internal conflict. The whole spirit of the Orient 
is one of unrest and dangerous uncertainty. The launching of 
Philippine independence under existing conditions would be but 
an invitation to disaster. 

We have labored in the Philippines for 30 years with bene- 
ficial results, which are acknowledged no less by the Filipinos 
than by the civilized world. To encounter unnecessary hazards 
in the safeguarding of betterments already attained would not 
only be unwise, it would be almost unforgivable. 

Eliminating for the moment every consideration of economic 
well-being of the islands, the untimely withdrawal of America 
from the Philippines would, I believe, not only precipitate mas- 
sacre but would engulf the Filipino people in such physical 
suffering as is revolting even to our contemplation. Let Philip- 
pine independence come after due notice to all parties and all 
interests inyolved. Let there be a period for adaptation and 
adjustment pending ultimate independence. This I believe to be 
the course of wisdom. Such a road we should follow if we 
would arrive at our ultimate objective, namely, the avoidance 
of property loss, the safeguarding of human life, and the launch- 
ing of the Filipino ship of state under the happiest of auspices. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. BEEDY. I never like to refuse my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Your idea of not giving the Philippines inde- 
pendence is on account of the issue pending to-day? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What do you say about giving them their 
independence at a future day, in a few years? 

What would the gentlenran say about giving them their in- 
dependence at a future date, say, 18 months or 2 years from 
now, when that condition would not exist? 

Mr. BEEDY. I believe such a course would be too precipi- 
tate. We have been in the Philippines too long to withdraw 
in a moment and abandon the islands to so sudden a change in 
status. 

Mr. GARNER. What would the gentleman say to about five 
years? 

Mr. BEEDY. I once expressed my willingness to agree to a 
20-year period of notice. Other considerations remaining un- 
changed, I think I would now agree to a resolution fixing the 
day for Philippine independence at approximately 20 years in 
the future. In that time the Government, business, the peo- 
ples immediately affected, and the family of nations as well, 
would be able to adjust themselves to the new prospects. Then 
we ought to be able to withdraw gracefully and honorably, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I thank the gentleman. Now, let us leave the 
Philippines for the moment. This discussion involves our policy 
with respect to other peoples. I have never had any doubts 
about the situation in Nicaragua. I was disturbed at one time 
about it, but when I learned upon investigation in the State De- 
partment that we were there because both parties, both factions, 
wanted us to come there, and have since besought us to remain, 
I did not see how we could well measure up to our duty without 
haying gone there. We have certainly brought a measurable 
degree of order out of chaos in Nicaragua. We have seen to it 
that a fair expression of public sentiment, through honest elec- 
tions, was made possible to the people. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It was better than what we have in 


my city. 

Mr. BEEDY. Weil, there is another thought. When we talk 
about giving these weaker peoples their independence we must 
bear in mind that it is not a question of giving independence to 
men like these Commissioners—able, brilliant fellows who come 
here and so ably plead independence for their people. That is 
one thing. We should think of the masses, many of them liv- 
ing in the jungle, many of them never having entered a school- 
house. We all realize how essential to permanent government 
is a comprehensive understanding of public questions by the 
masses. Unless education widely prevails no government may 
enjoy stability, can long endure. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield for one brief ques- 
tion? We will get the gentleman additional time if he requires 
it. This is very interesting, and the gentleman is certainly 
giving us some very fine thoughts. 

Mr. BEEDT. I want to talk about Haiti because I have 
been there; I have been there more than once and stayed there 
for some length of time. 

Mr. KETCHAM. This is a general question. Does not the 
gentleman consider there is a distinction between the relation- 
ship of this country with the Philippine Islands in the Eastern 
Hemisphere and our relationship to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Mr. BEEDY. There is no question about that. There are 
many fundamental distinctions. The mere fact that Haiti 
and Nicaragua are in our own hemisphere, and almost at our 
own door, vitally differentiates those nations from the Philip- 
pines, so remote from our own shores. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The Monroe doctrine also enters into that, 
does it not? 

Mr. BEEDY. Of course. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am going to yield just once more, and then 
I am going to ask the Members to please indulge me and not 
ask any questions. 

Mr. YON. Does not the gentleman think there is somewhat 
of a difference in the racial backgrounds of both people; that is, 
a difference between the people of the Philippines and the 
Haitians? 

Mr. BEEDY. There is no question about that. As I say, 
there are many vital differences. The racial difference is an 
incident to the difference in location. 

Mr. YON. Does not the gentleman think the races in the 
Philippine Islands are more congenial and of a type that is 
better able to maintain a stable government than in Haiti? 

Mr. BEEDY. The Filipinos, everybody agrees, are the most 
lovable of people, There are great possibilities in the Filipino 
people. They are alert and naturally intelligent. In Haiti we 
have an enslaved race; a race that has but recently emerged 
from bondage. They have enjoyed but few advantages, and the 
peasants are pitiable in the extreme. I, myself, am frank to 
concede that it is always a grave question whether we increase 
a people’s measure of happiness when with our higher standards 
of living—much veneer to it and much artificiality in it—we at- 
tempt to lift so-called less fortunate peoples to the fulfillment 
of our ideals. However, a weighty obligation to less fortunate 
races always rests upon those whom circumstance has more 
generously endowed. It is for such as we to cling tenaciously 
to the highest ideals and press forward humble in spirit, yet 
strong in faith, that the God of nations will point the way to a 
fulfillment of our utmost obligations. 

My first visit to Haiti was in 1921. My stay there was brief, 
but it was sufficiently long to give me a strong intimation of its 
alluring scenic beauties, the dire necessities of its people and 
the broad scope of the problems incident to our intervention. I 
had an irresistible desire to return and did so in 1925, spending 
quite some portion of a summer there. During this visit I 
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resided with friends in a private home on the island, traveled 
across it, made contacts with people in various stations of life, 
and met our own as well as the Haitian officials. 

Without exception I found the representatives of this Gov- 
ernment, the high commissioner, General Russell, those assigned 
to duties of lesser importance, members of the Naval Medical 
Corps who had been loaned and are now being loaned to the 
Haitian hospitals, and even the marines in the ranks, enthusi- 
astic about the work which this Government was doing for the 
general betterment of the Haitian people. 

From my own interviews with President Borno and from the 
general reports of his administration which I gathered on the 
island, I became convinced that he himself was an earnest, 
capable man, genuinely desirous of heading an efficient adminis- 
tration, and, above all, supremely anxious to better the condi- 
tions of the peasants and their children. 

Before discussing in some detail affairs which concern Haiti 
alone, I venture a conviction which I have for some time held. 
It applies not only to our governmental activities in Haiti but 
to the Philippines and other islands of the sea. I am op- 
posed to the appointment of Army and Navy officials to serve 
as governors in any American protectorate or insular posses- 
sions in which we are now interested. I know of no training 
which either a naval or military officer receives that especially 
qualifies him either in the realm of economics or in the science 
of government to represent this country either in formulating 
or carrying out governmental policies among other peoples. The 
military and naval uniforms, Army and Navy discipline, the 
whole military atmosphere which such an officer takes with 
him to the insular possessions smacks altogether too much of 
imperialism. [Applause.] 

It is difficult enough under the most favorable circumstances 
for one people to send its officials among another people for 
the purpose of governing them. I believe such a task may be 
the more gracefully performed if we would limit ourselves to 
the appointment of civilians in such cases. I have made but 
one request of our President since his election to office. At the 
time he was considering the appointment of a governor to the 
Philippines I expressed the hope that he would not see fit to 
appoint to that office an Army or a naval officer. He promised 
me that he would not, and he did not. He sent a civilian to be 
Governor General of the Philippines, and in so doing I believe 
he took a forward step. 

I trust that this last appointment of a Governor General in the 
Philippines will serve as a precedent neyer to be violated in the 
appointment of governors, governor generals, high commis- 
sioners, and advisors in all our insular possessions or in what- 
ever lesser countries our obligations may find us. 

And now let me revert to the subject of Haiti, I do not find 
myself in agreement with some recent expressions of opinion in 
this Chamber on this subject. I confess I have been disap- 
pointed in much that has been said in this connection. I could 
have wished that viewpoints were broader and reference to the 
President of the Haitian Republic more kindly. 

From my point of view, the House has not yet been informed 
as to the more immediate cause of the recent disturbance in 
Haiti. My own views upon this point may be wrong, but I 
nevertheless present them to the House for its consideration. 

My recollection of Haitian troubles just prior to our interven- 
tion is as follows: Sometime in the winter of 1914 the then 
Haitian Government threatened to seize $500,000 which had 
been set aside in the Haitian bank at Port au Prince for re- 
serves and to use this money in contravention of the bank's 
interests and the rights of depositors, An appeal was made to 
this country for the protection of the bank and its depositors. 
We went there with our marines, took the $500,000 in question, 
and deposited it for safe-keeping in New York City. The money 
was thus saved for its rightful owners. Affairs went from bad 
to worse, and the last of a series of high-handed despotic Prest- 
dents, President Sam, as he was known, was seized by the 
populace, dragged from the French Embassy, where he had 
sought asylum, and beheaded as he in his turn had beheaded 
many of his unfortunate subjects. 

This was but a repetition of former revolutionary scenes and 
disturbances. My recollection is that an American warship 
thereupon entered the harbor of Port au Prince and landed a 
contingent of American marines. It is also my recollection that 
had we not done so, Germany or France or Great Britain stood 
ready to take similar measures for the protection of life and 
property in Haiti. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HupptEston] recently said 
that the present President of Haiti would be subject to treatment 
similar to that received by his predecessor, President Sam. As he 
puts it: 
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Why, Borno could not live one hour in Haiti except for American 
bayonets to protect him—why, in the wink of an eye give the Haitians 
a chance and they would slash him to pieces, and they would like to 
do it. 


Mark you, it is admittedly American intervention which stays 
the dire hand of the revolutionary assassin and assures protec- 
tion of life and property under stable government. To that ex- 
tent even the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] con- 
cedes the efficacy of American intervention. 

You must understand that there are some 200,000 people in 
Haiti who are highly educated. Many of them trace their line 
of descent in part to the French; many of them were edu- 
cated at the Sorbonne in Paris. This class has been the govern- 
ing class in days gone by. It is this class which Haitian his- 
tory attests has constantly sought recurring opportunities to 
overthrow existing Government and seize the reins of power. 
In this purpose they have never been a unit. Their own fac- 
tions have been their undoing. Time and again through revo- 
lutionary tactics the lives of Haitian peasants have been sacri- 
ficed and the resources of the island exploited. 

The history of Haiti is one long succession of bloody massacres 
entailing unspeakable suffering of the lower classes. Since 
American intervention in 1915 such a course has proven im- 
possible, much to the dissatisfaction of the so-called “ Outs.” 
These “ Outs,” restless, dissatisfied, eager to seize upon any pre- 
text for trouble and take over the reins of power, were largely 
responsible for the recent disturbances in Haiti. 

How long are we going to stay in Haiti? Certainly the need 
of American help in Haiti will outrun the time of necessity for 
America’s stay in the Philippines. This is so in the very nature 
of things. 

Just a word now as to the manner in which the business of 
Haiti has been handled with our assistance. When we inter- 
vened, the Haitian debt exceeded $30,000,000. To-day it is less 
than $19,000,000. The Haitian A bonds evidencing the external 
debt, despite the recent break in the securities market, to-day 
sold at 9744. These facts are eloquent witnesses to the sane 
levy and collection of the customs and the internal revenues of 
Haiti. They are also strong testimony to their wise and honest 
disbursement, 

A favorable balance of trade of over $2,400,000 for the fiscal 
year 1927-28 again testifies to the healthy condition of the 
Haitian Republic. The educational facilities in Haiti have been 
extended in a manner almost impossible of understanding in 
fullest significance unless one sees with his own eyes. Presi- 
dent Borno said to me, O Mr. Brepy, if we could only have 
the money to build schools and to pay teachers to serve in these 
far-distant locations and to teach the children of the poor, I 
should indeed be happy!” He added, “It is my great ambition 
to see our educational needs much more widely met before I 
give up the reins of power.” This conversation occurred in the 
summer of 1925. Unquestionably extensive progress along edu- 
cational lines has made it possible for President Borno to an- 
nounce his intended relinquishment of power. At least one of 
his ambitions has been gratified. 

Pertinent to this question of extending educational oppor- 
tunities in Haiti, I call your attention to the fact that in 1922 
there was formed what we would call a department of agricul- 
ture in Haiti and an American agricultural engineer was placed 
at its head. This department gives direct aid and instruction 
in agriculture and has created a school system for the purpose 
of agricultural and vocational training to supplant the primary 
school system of Haiti. A central school of agriculture and 
technical training was established at Port au Prince, This 
school offers specialized courses in three different groups: One, 
agriculture; two, mechanical engineering; three, civil engineer- 
ing. 

In this country we know how necessary to national growth 
and development is training along technical lines, particularly 
in engineering. This school has enrolled 340 students since its 
organization in 1924. Of these 129 are now employed either 
as teachers or as technical assistants in the department of agri- 
culture. At the end of 1928, 48 rural schools had been estab- 
lished by this department, with a total enrollment of 5,464 
students. To these schools come the boys and girls from small 
eountry towns and are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the rudimentary principles of agriculture, 

As a step between this school at Port au Prince which trains 
its teachers and these more rudimentary agricultural schools 
in the country, a central school, so called, has been established 
in the delightful mountain town of Plaisance. 

I shall never forget our arrival at Plaisance in the late after- 
noon of a beautiful summer's day. It is nestled almost upon 
the crest of that magnificent mountain range which is the water- 
shed between the great Plain du Nord on the Cape Haitian 


side and those slopes which extend to the city of Port au Prince. | 
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Here we made the acquaintance of a splendid representative of 
the Haitian gendarme. He spoke good French and good English. 
As a native Haitian he had been placed in command of the gar- 
rison at Plaisance. He was typical in his pride of the work 
done by the Gard d’Haiti in maintaining peace and order with 
the assistance of American officers and men in the Marine Corps. 

Here I ought to say that this Gard d’Haiti has developed 
into a really fine body of men with an excellent esprit de corps. 
When we intervened it had been the custom of recruiting offi- 
cers to gather young men, whether of required age or not, and 
to force them into their favorite general’s army. In this serv- 
ice he received 20 cents a week for rations and 20 cents a month 
for pay, much of which was oftentimes withheld. 

Under the present system enlistments in the Gard d’Haiti are 
voluntary and applicants must pass a physical test. The pay 
of a private is $10 per month and 15 cents per day for rations. 
It is the policy of the administration to stimulate promotions 
among the Haitian personnel and increase the proportion of 
native officers. Since June, 1927, 35 promotions of Haitians to 
the berth of officer have occurred. To-day upward of 38 per 
cent of all officers in the company officer grades are Haitians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 


has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 


Mr. DICKINSON. 
minutes more, 

Mr. BEEDY. I again thank the gentleman for this addi- 
tional time. I must now proceed at once to the immediate 
causes of those disturbances in Haiti which have precipitated 
discussion in this body. 

An annual appropriation, aggregating, if my memory serves 
me correctly, $12,000, has been made available to students at 
the central agricultural college in Port au Prince on a scholar- 
ship basis. It was found, however, that boys in the city, profit- 
ing from better educational facilities than boys in the interior, 
were carrying off all the scholarships. These city Haitian boys, 
representing to some extent the better class of Haitians, were 
also averse to performing manual labor. The practical con- 
sequence was that this class of Haitian boy was being paid to 
attend the central school at Port au Prince. This last fiscal 
year it was determined to withhold $2,000 of this appropriation 
for distribution among boys from the country who would be 
permitted to attend the school at Port au Prince, not altogether 
because of their excellence in studies but in recognition of their 
desire for further education and their willingness to perform 
manual labor on the school farm. 

The city students who had hitherto enjoyed the entire scholar- 
ship appropriation took offense at this concession to the country 
boys. The city boys who had aimed at teaching and scorned 
the physical labor foresaw a dangerous precedent in the willing- 
ness of the country boys to perform manual labor while pursu- 
ing their education. This started a students’ strike. 

Immediately President Borno appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the situation, Working through this commission and 
seeing a long-watched-for opportunity to instigate trouble, I am 
told that some of the “ Outs” started to spread political propa- 
ganda and aggravate a spirit of revolt. 

The field was more or less ripe for this work due to an 
economic situation in the island which to-day obtains as the 
result of an overproduction of coffee in Brazil. Coffee, you will 
understand, comprises 70 per cent of the value of Haitian ex- 
ports. At least, that has been the average proportion of exports 
for the past 10 years. Until very recently there has never been 
any grading law in Haiti which enabled the government to make 
possible the export of a high-grade Haitian coffee. In many re- 
spects Haitian coffee is said to be superior to any other coffee 
produced; but in the absence of a grading law, peasants have 
brought their coffee to the seaport mixed with small sticks and 
pebbles. The result has been the failure to establish any stable 
market for Haitian coffee. 

Recently the Government of Haiti set up a grading law. My 
recollection is that it began to be effective at about the time the 
surplus coffee crop in Brazil began to depress the price. The 
result was that Haitian peasants who had been receiving in the 
neighborhood of 25 cents a pound for their coffee, were only 
recently receiving 8 or 10 cents per pound. The trouble makers 
told the peasants this fall in the price of coffee was due to the 
grading law which had been forced upon them as the result of 
American direction and control. The peasants to some extent 
accepted this representation. Here we have a practical! illustra- 
tion of a principle of logie concerning which, you will recall, we 
learned something in college. We were taught to call it “a con- 
fusion of accompaniment with cause.” False logicians con- 
tended that because two things occurred at the same time one 
was the inevitable consequence of the other. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
The gentleman is giving a very interesting statement of causes 
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that led up to the present difficult situation in Haiti. It is a 
local situation by its nature. The President has sent addi- 
tional marines there. It is stated that we have treaty obliga- 
tions to perform with reference to Haiti. Will the gentleman 
give us briefly a statement of our obligations there? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; in just a moment I will endeavor to do so. 
I submit that the present and trying economic situation, due 
to a tremendous depression in the world price of coffee, made 
possible that which might otherwise have been impossible. The 
poor peasant coffee farmer in some numbers joined the dis- 
satisfied students, and both these factions, led on by those of 
a superior intelligence, who, had they thought more of their 
country and less of themselves, would have never so demeaned 
themselves, made possible the recent disturbances. I myself 
am inclined to belieye that the reports of these disturbances 
have been greatly exaggerated, and recent reports would appear 
to have confirmed this opinion. 

Now, answering the question of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] relative to our obligations under the treaty. 
The treaty negotiated between the Haitian Government and our 
own Government in 1915 and ratified by the Senate of the 
United States in 1916, provided that both parties to the treaty 
should cooperate to preserve the peace of Haiti, to develop her 
economic resources, to administer the Haitian finances, and to 
establish and maintain a stable government. The President of 
Haiti, upon nomination of the President of the United States, 
was to appoint a financial advisor to be attached to the Minis- 
try of Finance. In the same manner, a general receiver was to 
be appointed to collect and apply all customs duties at Haitian 
ports of entry. And in this original treaty it was provided that 
the Haitian Government should execute with the United States 
a protocol for the settlement, by arbitration or otherwise, of all 
pending claims of foreign corporations, companies, citizens, or 
subjects against Haiti. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman permit me to make 
the suggestion that he put in as a part of his remarks this par- 
ticular treaty? It is a comparatively short document. It will 
undoubtedly be referred to hereafter, o 

Mr. BEEDY. I shall gladly do that, and I ask unanimous 
consent at this time to extend my remarks in the Recorp not 
only by including this original treaty but the subsequent pro- 
tocols which supplement the original treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. The time of the treaty was extended for 20 
years, and in accordance with the terms of the original treaty 
a protocol was consummated which provides for setting up a 
claims commission. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has either of those subsequent treaties 
been ratified by the United States Senate? 

Mr. BEEDY. I think not; except as the ratification of the 
oe by its terms Involved a ratification of the protocol 
of 1919. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In what form have they been accepted 
by Haiti? 

Mr. BEEDY. They have been accepted by the executive of 
that country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I say by Haiti. 

Mr. BEEDY. By the duly constituted authority, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Haiti. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The President accepted it? 

Mr. BEEDY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And nobody else? 

Mr. BEEDY. There is more than one signature to the treaty. 
If I had known I was going to make this speech I would have 
had the treaty with me. The treaty will speak for itself when 
I put it in the Recorp. There is more than one signature to it. 

In a sketchy sort of way I have tried to show you what has 
been done since American intervention in Haiti. I could talk 
to you for an hour about what we have done to alleviate physical 
suffering in Haiti. Such unfortunate cases of miserable disease 
I have never seen in my life as I have seen in Haiti. I have 
seen suffering in Turkey, in Russia, and in other European 
countries. I have seen suffering in Austria in a most pro- 
nounced form subsequent to the war. But nothing seen there is 
comparable to the frightful suffering from a loathsome disease 
which I saw in Haiti. 

Like children, these Haitian peasants, suffering from the most 
grievous disease that afflicts the human race, have stayed in the 
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jungle for years until they could barely craw! into the hospitals 
which we have set up. They have come to the white doctors, 
whom they hold in high esteem because of the cures they have 
wrought, and they sob brokenly, “ Doctor, there is something the 
matter with my blood, I think I have rubbed against some 
poisonous vine in the woods.” This last year we assisted the 
Haitian doctors in treating 550,000 cases of yaws, an initial 
stage of syphilis. Those hospitals are filled with poor suffer- 
ing natives. = 

The Rockefeller Foundation, be it said to its credit, has done 
tremendously effective work. Go through the cabins in the hills, 
as I have on horseback, and you will see those little children 
with sores on their bodies, brought into the world with that 
dread disease. Upon their cabin door will be a mark or marks 
placed there by a Rockefeller Foundation representative, indicat- 
ing that once or twice or oftener they have visited that cabin 
and administered treatment to these children. They respond 
quickly to it, and remarkable cures are being accomplished. 

My friends, we ought never to stay among any foreign people, 
governing them under military aid, until the day we are con- 
vinced they can maintain a government as efficient and stable 
as our own. 

But in Haiti and wherever else we find suffering and appeal 
is made to us to come with our great power, not only the power 
of wealth but the power of idealism, the power that is ours as 
the result of our universal system of free education, with all 
this power and capacity for service, we ought never to refuse 
to administer to the wants of weaker peoples. [Applause.] Let 
us stay in Haiti just as long as with the help of a divine intel- 
ligence we can see that there is some moral justification for our 
being there. When they have approximated even what is consid- 
ered a reasonable ability to conduct their own Government, then 
let us recall our marines and bring home our flag unsullied and 
streaming in that full glory which is the reward of unselfish 
work well done. Let ours be a similar course in Nicaragua and 
the Philippines. [Applause.] 

[Treaty series, No. 623] 
Treaty BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND HATTI—FINANCES, ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, AND TRANQUILLITY oF HAITI 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A proclamation 

Whereas a treaty between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Haiti having for its objects the strengthening of the amity 
existing between the two countries, the remedying of the present con- 
dition of the revenues and finances of Haiti, the maintenance of the 
tranquillity of that Republic, and the carrying out of plans for its 
economic development and prosperity was coneluded and signed by their 
respective plenipotentiaries at Port au Prince on the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1915, the original of which treaty, being in the English and 
French languages, is word for word, as follows: 

TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

PREAMBLE 


The United States and the Republic of Haiti desiring to confirm and 
strengthen the amity existing between them by the most cordial co- 
operation in measures for their common advantage; 

And the Republic of Haiti desiring to remedy the present condition 
of its revenues and finances, to maintain the tranquillity of the Re- 
public, to carry out plans for the economic development and prosperity 
of the Republic and its people; 

And the United States being in full sympathy with all of these aims 
and objects and desiring to contribute in all proper ways to their 
accomplishment ; 

The United States and the Republic of Haiti have resolved to con- 
elude a convention with these objects in view and have appointed for 
that purpose plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States, Robert Beale Davis, jr., Chargé 

d' Affaires of the United States; 

And the President of the Republic of Haiti, Louis Borno, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction, who, having ex- 
hibited to each other their respective powers, which are seen to be full 
in good and true form, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


The Government of the United States will, by its good offices, aid 
the Haitian Government in the proper and efficient development of its 
agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources and in the establish- 
ment of the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis. 

ARTICLE II 

The President of Haiti shall appoint, upon nomination by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a general receiver and such aids and em- 
ployees as may be necessary, who shall collect, receive, and apply all 
customs duties on imports and exports accruing at the several custom- 
houses and ports of entry of the Republic of Haiti. 
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The President of Haiti shall appoint, upon nomination by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a financial adviser, who shall be an officer 
attached to the Ministry of Finance, to give effect to whose proposals 
and labors the minister will lend efficient aid. The financial adviser 
shall devise an adequate system of publie accounting, aid in increasing 
the revenues and adjusting them to the expenses, inquire into the 
validity of the debts of the Republic, enlighten both Governments with 
reference to all eventual debts, recommend improyed methods of col- 
lecting and applying the revenues, and make such other recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Finance as may be deemed necessary for the 
welfare and prosperity of Haiti. 


ARTICLE II 


The Government of the Republic of Haiti will provide by law or ap- 
propriate decrees for the payment of all customs duties to the general 
receiver, and will extend to the receivership, and to the financial adviser, 
all needful aid and full protection in the execution of the powers con- 
ferred and duties imposed herein; and the United States on its part 
will extend like aid and protection. 


ARTICLE IV 


Upon the appointment of the financial adviser, the Government of 
the Republic of Haiti, in cooperation with the financial adviser, shall 
collate, classify, arrange, and make full statement of all the debts of the 
Republic, the amounts, character, maturity, and condition thereof, and 
the interest accruing and the sinking fund requisite to their final 
discharge, 

ARTICLE v 


All sums collected and received by the general recelver shall be 
applied, first, to the payment of the salaries and allowances of the 
general receiver, his assistants and employees and expenses of the 
receivership, including the salary and expenses of the financial ad- 
viser, which salaries will be determined by previous agreement; second, 
to the interest and sinking fund of the public debt of the Republic of 
Haiti; and, third, to the maintenance of the constabulary referred to in 
article 10, and then the remainder to the Haitian Government for 
purposes of current expenses. 

In making these applications the general receiver will proceed to pay 
salaries and allowances monthly and expenses as they arise, and on the 
Ist of each calendar month will set aside in a separate fund the 
quantum of the collection and receipts of the previous month. 


ARTICLE VI 


The expenses of the receivership, including salaries and allowances 
of the general receiver, his assistants and employees, and the salary 
and expenses of the financial adviser, shall not exceed 5 per cent of 
the collections and receipts from customs duties, unless by agreement 
by the two Governments. 

ARTICLE VII 


The genera! receiver shall make monthly reports of all collections, 
receipts, and disbursements to the appropriate officer of the Republic 
of Haiti and to the Department of State of the United States, which 
reports shall be open to inspeetion and verification at all times by 
the appropriate authorities of each of the said Governments. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The Republic of Haiti shall not increase its public debt except by 
previous agreement with the President of the United States, and shall 
not contract any debt or assume any financial obligation uniess the 
ordinary revenues of the Republic available for that purpose, after 
defraying the expenses of the Government, sball be adequate to pay 
the interest and provide a sinking fund for the final discharge of such 
debt. 

ARTICLE Ix 


The Republic of Haiti will not without a previous agreement with the 
President of the United States, modify the customs duties in a manner 
to reduce the revenues therefrom ; and in order that the revenues of the 
Republic may be adequate to meet the public debt and the expenses of 
the Government, to preserve tranquillity, and to promote material pros- 
perity, the Republic of Haiti will cooperate with the financial adviser 
in his recommendations for improvement in the methods of collecting and 
disbursing the revenues and for new sources of needed income. 


ARTICLE X 


The Haitian Government obligates itself, for the preservation of do- 
mestic peace, the security of individual rights and full observance of 
the provisions of this treaty, to create without delay an efficient con- 
stabulary, urban and rural, composed of native Haitians, This con- 
stabulary shall be organized and officered by Americans, appointed by 
the l’resident of Haiti, upon nomination by the President of the United 
States. The Haitian Government shall clothe these officers with the 
proper and necessary authority and uphold them in the performance of 
their functions, These officers will be replaced by Haitians as they, by 
examination, conducted under direction of a board to be selected by the 
senior American officer of this constabulary and in the presence of a 
represcutative of the Haitian Government, are found to be qualified to 
assume such duties. The constabulary herein provided for, shall, under 
the direction of the Haitian Government, have supervision and control 
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of arms and ammunition, military supplies, and traffic therein, through- 
out the country. The high contracting parties agree that the stipula- 
tions in this article are necessary to prevent factional strife and dis- 
turbances. 

ARTICLE XI 


The Government of Haiti agrees not to surrender any of the territory 
of the Republic of Haiti by sale, lease, or otherwise, or jurisdiction over 
such territory, to any foreign government or power, nor to enter into 
any treaty or contract with any foreign power or powers that will impair 
or tend to impair the independence of Haiti. 

ARTICLE XII 


The Haitian Government agrees to execute with the United States a 
protocol for the settlement, by arbitration or otherwise, of all pending 
pecuniary claims of foreign corporations, companies, citizens, or subjects 
against Halti. 

í ARTICLE XII 


The Republic of Haiti, being desirous to further the development of its 
natural resources, agrees to undertake and execute such measures as in 
the opinion of the high contracting parties may be necessary for the 
sanitation and public improvement of the republic, under the supervision 
and direction of an engineer or engineers, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of Haiti upon nomination by the President of the United States, 
and authorized for that purpose by the Government of Haiti. 

ARTICLE XIV 


The high contracting parties shall have authority to take such steps 
as may be necessary to insure the complete attainment of any of the 
objects comprehended in this treaty; and, should the necessity occur, 
the United States will lend an efficient aid for the preservation of 
Haitian independence and the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty. 

ARTICLE XV 

The present treaty shall be approved and ratified by the high con- 
tracting parties in conformity with their respective laws, and the rati- 
fications thereof shall be exchanged in the city of Washington as soon 
as may be possible. 

ARTICLE XVI 

The present treaty shall remain in full force and virtue for the term 
of 10 years, to be counted from the day of exchange of ratifications, and 
further for another term of 10 years if, for specific reasons presented 
by either of the high contracting parties, the purpose of this treaty has 
not been fully accomplished. 

In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present convention in duplicate, in the English and French languages, 
and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Port au Prince, Haiti, the 16th day of September in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 

ROBERT Beats Davis, JR, [SBAL ] 
Chargé d'Affaires of the United States. 
Louis Bonxo, [sear] 
Secrétatre d' Etat des Relations Eatérieures et de V Instruction Publique. 

And whereas, the said treaty has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratifications of the two governments were exchanged in the city 
of Washington, on the third day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen ; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, have caused the said treaty to be made 
public, to the end that the same and every article and clause thereof 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and 
the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this third day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixteen, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred and fortieth. 

[smu] Wooprow WILSON. 

By the President: 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, 


[Treaty series, No. 623-A] 


ApDpDITIONAL ACT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND Harri EXTENDING 
THE DURATION OF THE TREATY OF SEPTEMBER 16, 1915 


The Republic of Haiti having recognized as urgent the necessity of 
a loan for a term of more than 10 years destined for the amelioration 
of its financial and economic situation, considering from now this neces- 
sity as a specific reason susceptible of giving to the convention of Sep- 
tember 16, 1915, a duration of 20 years and desiring in consequence 
to exercise the right which it holds from article 16 of this convention; 

And the United States of America, conforming itself to article 1 of 
the said convention and assuring its good offices for the full accom- 
plishment of its aims and objects, 

Have decided to conclude an additional act to this convention, with 
a view to facilitating a prompt realization of the loan and to offer to 
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the capitalists the serious guaranty which they claim of an uninter- 
rupted stability indispensable to the development of the wealth of the 
Republic of Haiti; 

And have been appointed as plenipotentiaries, 

By the President of the United States of America; 

Mr. Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America; 

By the President of the Republic of Haiti; 

Mr. Louis Borno, Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Worship ; 

Who, having exhibited to each other their respective full powers found 
to be in good and true form, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. The two high contracting parties declare to admit the 
urgent necessity for a loan for a period of more than 10 years for the 
benefit of the Republic of Haiti as one of the specific reasons indicated 
in article 16 of the convention of September 16, 1915, and agree to fix 
at 20 years the life of the said convention. 

Art. 2. The present act shall be approved by the high contracting 
parties in conformity with their respective established procedures and 
the approvals thereof shall be exchanged in the city of Port au Prince 
as soon as may be possible. 

Signed and sealed in duplicate in the English and French languages 
at Port au Prince, Haiti, the 28th day of March, 1917. 

[SEAL.] A. BAILLY-BLANCHARD. 

[SEAL.] Lours BORNO. 


[Treaty series, No. 643] 


PROTOCOL BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND HAITI—ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CLAIMS COMMISSION 


ARTICLE I 


In pursuance of the objects of the treaty concluded September 16, 
1915, between the United States of America and the Republic of Haiti 
to establish the finances of Halti on a firm and solid basis, the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Government of Haiti, through duly 
authorized representatives, agree upon this protocol for the purpose of 
carrying out the objects of the aforesaid treaty and of giving effect to 
article 12 thereof. It is clearly understood that this protocol does not 
in fact or by implication extend the provisions of the treaty of Septem- 
ber 16, 1915, hereinbefore mentioned. 


ARTICLE u 


Since the settlement by arbitration or otherwise of all pending pecu- 
niary claims of foreign corporations, companies, citizens, or subjects 
against Haiti makes it necessary to assemble, analyze, and adjust such 
claims, the Government of Haiti agrees to constitute forthwith a claims 
commission of three members, one member to be nominated by the 
Secretary of State for Finance of Haiti; one member to be nominated 
by the Secretary of State of the United States; and the third member 
who shall not be a citizen either of Haiti or of the United States, to be 
nominated by the Financial Adviser, the three members so nominated to 
be appointed by the Government of Haiti. 

In case a vacancy occurs in the office of any member by reason of his 
disability or for any other cause, a new member shall be nominated 
and appointed in the same manner as was the former incumbent. 


ARTICLE III 


The claims commission shall have jurisdiction to examine and pass 
upon all pecuniary claims against Haiti. It is understood, however, 
that the commission shall not have jurisdiction to consider or pass 
upon: 

(1) The indebtedness represented by the three bond issues of 1875, 
1896, and 1910, now outstanding. 

(2) That to the Banque Nationale de la République d'Haiti, as of 
December 31, 1916, as acknowledged by the Haitian Government on the 
12th of April, 1919. 

(3) The sum due as interest on this sum will have been verified and 
admitted by the financial adviser, upon the bonds of the Compagnie 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer d' Haiti, duly authorized and bearing the 
guaranty of the Haitian Government, to the amount of $3,544,548.74. 

(4) So much of the sum due to the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer 
de la Plaine du Cul-de-Sac on account of the interest guaranty upon 
its bonds as has not hitherto been in dispute between the railroad 
and the Haitian Government, the Government having recognized its 
obligation to pay to the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer de la Plaine du 
Cul-de-Sac a sum equal to $41,280 per annum, less the net profits of the 
railroad. 

It is further understood that the claims heretofore presented to the 
claims commission appointed by the decree of November 4, 1916, need 
not be presented de novo to the new claims commission who will review 
the findings of the commission appointed by the decree of November 4, 
1916, in respect of these claims, may require the production of further 
evidence where they deem this necessary and shall make such final 
awards as seem to them just and equitable. 
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The claims commission shall proceed, as soon as constituted, to hold 
meetings at Port au Prince, or elsewhere in the Republic of Haiti, to 
formulate rules of procedure for the filing and adjudication of claims. 

The claims commission may fix the date after which claims may not 
be filed, but such date shall not be less than six months after the 
date of the first public announcement by the commission of its readi- 
wess to recelve claims. The commission shall be bound to examine and 
decide upon eyery claim within two years from the day of its first 
meeting. A majority vote of the commissioners shall constitute a 
binding decision upon any claim, 


ARTICLE V 


The claims commission shall determine the proportion of each award 
which is to be pald in cash and the proportion to be paid in bonds of 
Haiti; and it shall state these amounts respectively in its certificate 
of award, which is to be issued to each creditor in whose favor an 
award is made, and which is to be surrendered by him to the secretary 
of state for finance upon payment of the award. 


ARTICLE VI 


In order to make possible the settlement of the awards rendered by 
the claims commission and the refunding of those obligations specifi- 
cally mentioned in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 in article 3 above, and other- 
wise to establish the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis, the 
Republic of Haiti agrees to issue, upon the terms and at a time to be 
fixed in accord with the financial adviser, but not later than two years 
after the date of the signature of this protocol, a national loan of $40,- 
000,000 gold, payable in 30 years by annual drawings at pur, or by 
purchase below par in the open market. It is agreed that the Govern- 
ment of Haiti shall have the right to pay off the entire loan at any 
time upon reasonable previous notice after 15 years from the date of 
issue, 

ARTICLE VII 


It is further agreed that this loan, to the issuance of which the 
President of the United States consents, will be used to pay or other- 
wise provide for the obligations specifically mentioned and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 in article 3 hereof, and also the awards rendered by the 
claims commission provided for herein. Provision shall be made for 
the exchange of the bonds of this loan for the bonds of the issues of 
1875, 1896, and 1910, such exchange to take place with due regard for 
the interest rates of the respective bonds and to be carried on between 
the Secretary of State for Finance of the Republic of Haiti, in accord 
with the financial adviser, and such agency as may represent the hold- 
ers of said bonds. After two years from the date of the official an- 
nouncement of the beginning of the conversion the bonds of this loan 
not used for the purpose of conversion shall be returned to the 
Secretary of State for Finance of Haiti at Port au Prince for the use 
of the Government. The holders of any said old bonds which shall not 
have been presented for exchange within this period of two years shall 
apply for redemption of the same directly to the Secretary of State for 
Finance of Haiti. Any surplus remaining after the foreign and domes- 
tic indebtedness has been paid or otherwise provided for shall be applied 
by the Republic of Haiti, in accord with the financial adviser, to the 
construction of necessary public works or to the service of the loan 
herein above authorized. 

ARTICLE vin 


It is agreed that the payment of interest and the amortization of this 
loan will constitute a first charge upon all the internal revenues of 
Haiti and a second charge upon the customs revenues of Haiti next in 
order until the expiration of the treaty of September 16, 1915, after 
payment of salaries, allowances, and expenses of the general receiver 
and the financial adviser and their assistants; and it is further agreed 
that the control by an officer or officers duly appointed by the President 
of Haiti, upon nomination by the President of the United States, of the 
collection and allocation of the hypothecated revenues will be provided 
for during the life.of the loan after the expiration of the aforesaid 
treaty, so as to make certain that adequate provision be made for the 
amortization and interest of the loan. 


ARTICLE Ix 


Each member of the claims commission will receive $8,000 gold per 
annum as salary and $2,000 gold per annum as expenses; and the com- 
mission is authorized, after approval of the Secretary of State for 
Finance, in accord with the financial adviser, to retain the services of 
such assistants and experts and otherwise to incur such actual and 
necessary expenses as may be required for the proper discharge of its 
duties; and it is agreed that upon proper certification by the Secretary 
of State for Finance such salaries, allowances, and expenses thus author- 
ized will be paid from the general treasury of the Republic. 

ARTICLE X 


The Government of Haiti agrees to empower the commission by appro- 
priate legislation or otherwise to compel the attendance at its sessions 
in Haiti of witnesses whose testimony is desired in connection with any 
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claim pending before the commission, and to require the production of 

papers which the commission may deem necessary for it to consider. 

The Government of Haiti further agrees to enact such legislation as 

may be necessary to give effect to the provisions of this protocol. 
ARTICLE XI 


This protocol will take effect immediately upon signature by the min- 
ister of the United States to Haiti, representing the Government of the 
United States, and by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 8f 
Haiti, representing the Government of Haiti. 

In witness whereof this agreement has been signed and sealed by 
Mr. Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America, on behalf of the United 
States, and by Mr. Constantin Benoit, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of Haiti, on behalf of the Republic of Haiti. 

Done in duplicate in the English and French languages at the city of 
Port au Prince on the 3d day of October, 1919. 

[SEAL,] A. BAILLY-BLANCHARD, 

[SBAL.] C. Bxxorr. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands [Mr. Ostas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from the Philippine Islands 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the usual and ordinary thing to do in a parliamentary body 
when an appropriation measure is before it for consideration 
is to ask for more money. I am not going to do the usual thing, 
because I know that there is not a cent appropriated for the 
Philippine Islands in this measure, although there is money 
appropriated for Alaska, for Hawaii, and for Porto Rico. Asa 
representative from the Philippines, I do not ask for a single 
cent for my country, because our objective is different from the 
objective of those other Territories. ‘Those other Territories 
wish to be permanently under the United States flag. We, on 
the other hand, desire the fulfillment of America’s promise to 
withdraw America’s sovereignty from the Philippine Islands and 
grant us the independence that we so dearly covet. 

I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, that there should be a question 
as to the promise made the Philippine people. Of course, I real- 
ize that I am only a new man in this body, and it is not for me 
to pose as an interpreter of the acts of the Congress of the 
United States. The Philippine people, however, have been led 
honestly to believe that not once, but at various times, promises 
have been made to our island people that America would grant 
us our independence. This policy was announced at the incep- 
tion of American rule. It was voiced by President McKinley, 
now gone to his grave. It was interpreted by our people as a 
promise when that statesman said that America came to our 
land not to exploit but to develop, to train us in the art and 
science of self-government; and that is the substance of the 
announcement of policy that has been made by all subsequent 
Presidents. 

Not only that, but we have followed the Philippine plank 
contained in the platforms of the American political parties, and 
without having the documents before me now, I know that not 
only in the platforms of the major parties but in the platforms 
of the minor parties in the United States such a promise has 
been incorporated to make us free and independent. 

Now, as the climax of this series of documents, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have the Jones law; not the Jones law as it is dis- 
cussed in the papers these days but the Jones law which is at 
present our organic act, the one that was approved by this 
body in 1916, the document that we consider as the constitution 
of the Philippine Islands, because it was passed and approved 
by the legislative and executive branches of this Government. 
It says: 

It is, as it has always been, the purpose of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a stable government can be established 
therein. 


As I said, it is not for me to interpret what was the under- 
lying and fundamental purpose of the American people when 
that law was enacted. I can only say to the membership of 
this body that our people have construed it as a solemn promise, 
all the more binding because it was a promise not obtained by 
compulsion but magnanimously given by a people that is great 
and powerful to a people that is weak and small. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy that a member of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs should have gotten up to-day showing 
a keen desire once again to do what is right for the island 
people. I am very happy that several other members of that 
committee are present here on the floor to-day. 

I am exceedingly thankful to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Brepy] for the fine tribute that he has rendered to my col- 
league [Mr. GUEVARA], to President Quezon, to Senator Osmena, 
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and to Mr. Roxas, the speaker of our house, and above all, to 

our Filipino people. I would be more or less than human 

if I did not appreciate fully the personal tribute he has paid 

me, although I have done nothing as yet to merit the words of 

ee that came from the generous heart of the gentleman from 
aine. 

One thing that impressed me in the course of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Maine was that no more do you question 
the capacity and fitness of my people for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Thank God, that question has ceased to be an issue 
between the people of the Philippine Islands and the American 
people. I was glad to observe that the only question that now 
needs to be determined is the question of time; and I say here, 
Mr. Chairman, that the time has come seriously for Congress to 
take some definite action looking to the ultimate, final, cate- 
gorical solution of our American and Philippine relations. And 
I want to tell you why. In the first place, when, in a measure 
like the bill you have before you, you have amounts set aside 
for small islands like Guam and the Virgin Islands, if you stay 
in the Philippines it will only be a question of time before some 
interested group will ask that money be set aside for the Philip- 
pine Islands, and then we shall be placing an additional burden 
on the taxpayers of the United States, which would be unjust. 
Therefore I say the sooner that promise is fulfilled, the less 
will be the danger that the Philippine Islands will be an added 
burden to the taxpayers of this country, 

I wish to address myself to some of the statements that have 
been made here this afternoon. It has been said, and I think 
truly, that there has been a great deal of loose thinking and 
loose talk about American and Philippine relations and about 
Philippine conditions. It is not for me to say that, because I do 
not claim to know the conditions which obtain in the United 
States, But this I have come to know, that there is need of addi- 
tional true facts and information regarding the Philippine Is- 
lands and the Filipino people. I notice, for example, from time to 
time that there is a tendency to believe that our internal affairs 
and the activities of our government are financed from Washing- 
ton. Of course, the Members know that our people bear the 

We have here one of the best evidences, this bill, 
which carries items for every important activity in connection 
with the agricultural program of this Government, and yet 
there is not one cent carried for the Philippine Islands. May 
I say parenthetically and with no thought of asking appropria- 
tions for the Philippine Islands, that I think you have missed 
a great opportunity to undertake a systenmtie program of study, 
research, and inyestigation along agricultural lines in tropical 
Philippines which would have been a very fertile fleld for scien- 
tific research leading to a distinct contribution to agricultural 
knowledge not only for the Americans and Filipinos but for 
the inhabitants of the entire world. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a few things regarding the 
supposed consequences that would follow the immediate with- 
drawal of the United States from my native land. I can well 
appreciate the feeling of those who believe that immediately 
upon the withdrawal of American rule over my country there 
would be trouble and chaos. Indeed, a thousand and one dangers 
loom up in the fertile imagination of some folks. I am thank- 
ful that some have so expressed themselves, 

Mr. Chairman, that is not a source of discouragement to us 
in the Philippine Islands. It is a source of inspiration and 
encouragement, because we are confident that those who thus 
imagine those dangers are evincing a profound interest in our 
welfare and are manifesting their desire that we be freed from 
Such risks and dangers. We appreciate that, and on behalf of 
our people I thank them. Nevertheless, I want to say this: 
Has not that same remark been made by every fond parent to 
his son and daughter who would like to keep them longer under 
the parental roof? Yet have they been discouraged or kept 
from getting married? No. Splendid young women and young 
men have gone on and made successes of their lives; they were 
happy, although there may have been times when they had to 
suffer, Nations, like individuals, also find joy in suffering. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, we would be violating all the experiences 
of all the countries of the world if we did not suffer some when 
we are given independence. Of course, we will make mistakes 
and will face risks and dangers that may come with independ- 
ence. We come here to you authorized to plead for the imme- 
diate granting of independence to the Philippine Islands, be- 
cause our people have come to the point when they are convinced 
that no nation can achieve the zenith of its greatness unless it 
goes 8 some sort of Gethsemane in ifs experience. [Ap- 
plause. 

Some say there would be massacres; that there would be 
killings; that there is danger from those who come from the 
jungles. Mr. GUEVARA and I are good examples of men who 
come from the jungles of the Philippine Islands. [Applause.] 
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And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that life is safer in the 
jungles of the Philippines than in Manila and the large cities 
of the United States [applause], not excluding Washington. 
[Laughter.] 

I do not want to appear to be facetious. I mean what I say. 
We do not witness the deaths and killings that daily occur in 
the big cities under the American flag, whether in the conti- 
nental United States or the Philippines. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OSIAS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. COYLE. Having some knowledge of the point of view 
of the gentleman from Maine, I think in deference to the gentle- 
man’s own eloquent defense of his people that it is fair to ad- 
vance the thought that he perhaps had in mind dangers that 
might come from the outside rather than from within the Philip- 

ines, 

p Mr. OSIAS. I am very happy to be thus enlightened. 
Whether the danger comes from within or from without, we are 
ready, Mr. Chairman, to face the risk; and speaking of dangers 
I wonder what would be your answer, ladies and gentlemen, to 
this question: Can you conceive of the Filipinos being more 
interested that the Americans be freed from risks and dangers 
than the Americans themselves? Now, having given you time 
to pause for an answer, I ask you to ask yourselves the converse 
of that proposition. Is it possible that Americans could be 
more interested that we be safe in our domestic and interna- 
tional life than we Filipinos ourselves? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am wondering whether those in author- 
ity in the Philippine Islands have ever considered the question 
of whether or not proper legislation could be passed setting a 
date in the future—say, six or eight years—thus giving all those 
who have any financial obligations in the Philippine Islands or 
mistrust what the future government might be, an opportunity 
to adjust their affairs accordingly. I would like to have the 
gentleman's answer to that. 

Mr. OSIAS. The gentleman reminds me of what happened 
once when I was traveling in China. We had a little dinner 
there, where I was the guest of honor, and the invited guests 
were supposed to attend the dinner at 7 o'clock. Having come 
from a country where guests are supposed to be punctual, I 
arrived there at 60 minutes after 6, and I was the first one to 
arrive. The orientals there gathered were just about unanimous 
in the conclusion. that orientals are inferior to occidentals in 
respect to time; that orlentals are generally late and westerners 
are prompt, until one old Chinese philosopher who had said 
nothing during the entire conversation spoke up and said, Oh, 
well, let me tell you this, orientals and occidentals are all the 
same; you say 7 o'clock and we come late, but you hear Ameri- 
cans say, ‘Wait a minute,’ and I want to tell you it is the 
longest minute in the world.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from the Philip- 
pines has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON and Mr. GUEVARA rose. 

Mr. OSIAS. Of course, we have given serious thought to it. 
I would like to follow up by saying that some were inclined to 
favor the proposition alluded to by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Beepy] of haying a fixed date for the immediate redemp- 
tion of America’s promise, and unless the American minute is 
applied in the sense here used I am in favor of it now, especially 
if it is made applicable during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? I will yield the gentleman all the time he needs. 

Mr. OSIAS. With that assurance, I am at the gentleman's 
disposal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. The opposition to Philippine independence 
that comes from the islands is from people who say they are 
afraid their investments over there may not be as secure under 
a government not of our own selection. So I want to say to 
the gentleman that, although the story is good, nevertheless it 
does not come to the point of the very opposition that is cur- 
rent in many atmospheres against immediate independence, 

Mr. OSIAS, I am glad the gentleman grants that, at least, 
there was one point that was good, and I hope the other points 
I shall refer to will be considered by him as good. Americans 
have inyested not millions but billions in countries not politi- 
cally controlled by them. It is natural that the American in- 
vestors in the Philippine Islands should want to have the pro- 
tection of the American flag. You can easily understand that; 
and yet I say that they, like the Philippine people, have suffered 
because of the uncertainty of the political status of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Your capitalists have suffered, American invest- 
ments have suffered, and we have suffered, because we have all 
paid the extrayagant cost which uncertainty occasions, 
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Even now, Mr. Chairman, these same capitalists do not know 
whether to increase or decrease the amount of their invest- 
ment. They do not know what to do with respect to their 
agricultural program or the proper manner of investing their 
capital; and as long as this sword of Damocles hangs over 
them and over us in connection with the tariff, for example, 
we are at a loss to know whether more capital should be 
invested in this, that, or the other project. We are suffering 
from an agricultural anomaly, we are suffering from an eco- 
nomie anomaly, and when I say “we” I mean Americans and 
Filipinos alike. 

We may suffer in a measure for a while during the period 
of reconstruction or readjustment that must necessarily follow 
the grant of Philippine independence, and yet I say to the 
American people and the Philippine people that the economic 
situation of both in the long run will be better when all will 
definitely know the political status of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Will my colleague yield for a statement? 

Mr. OSIAS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. GUEVARA. I just wish to further clarify the very im- 
portant question raised by the gentleman from Iowa Ir. 
Dickinson], who was kind enough to promise my colleague to 
give him all the time he may need, about the fear from the 
outside with respect to giving independence to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. If this is to be the prerequisite to granting 
independence to peoples, then I may say that only about three 
nations in the world would be entitled to independence, without 
fear of invasion from without, and those nations are the United 
States, first, England, and probably France. The other nations 
that are now independent in Europe, like Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Finland, Latvia, and Siam in the Far East, can not be 
independent or should not be independent because they are 
subject every minute and every second to invasion by some 
other powerful nation. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The greatest resistance to Philippine in- 
dependence probably comes from people who think they are 
probably safer in their investments under the present arrange- 
ment than they would be if some new arrangement were made, 
and the thought I have in mind is whether or not, if a time 
limit were fixed, this would give everybody fair warning to 
adjust themselves according to their own judgment, and if 
they wanted to have larger investments under Philippine inde- 
pendence they would have an opportunity to increase their 
capital investment; but if they felt their investments would be 
less secure, then they could withdraw. 

Mr. GUEVARA. I understood the position of the gentleman 
from Iowa, but many Americans have invested their money in 
Russia, with which country you do not even have diplomatic 
relations ; and many Americans have money invested in China, 
in which country there is not as much government as in the 
Philippine Islands. Why should there be fear that, when free- 
dom is granted, American interests in those Islands will not be 
protected and safeguarded, when American investments have 
been made in Russia, in China, in South America, and in 
Mexico, where everybody in this House knows prevailing con- 
ditions are no more fayorable than if they had inyested their 
money under a Philippine government? 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield for one question? 

Mr. OSIAS. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
follow up that other question and say that when our inde 
pendence is granted, the Americans will haye the assurance of 
our people’s eternal gratitude. That will be a better capital, 
and a better business asset than mere political control. 

Mr. CRISP. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CRISP. In common with all, I am intensely interested 
in the gentleman’s speech. I haye had the privilege of visiting 
the Philippine Islands and I met a number of gentlemen—very 
intelligent, capable to run any government—and I am sure we 
will all agree that the gentleman who now has the floor is a 
student of political science and government. I sympathize with 
the aspirations of the Philippine Islands and the question I 
desire to ask the gentleman is this: Do the Philippines desire 
immediate independence, the United States Government assum- 
ing no protectorate or responsibility for the future government 
save wishing them God speed, success, peace, and happiness? 

Mr. OSIAS. As plain as plain can be, my answer is we do, 
and do so earnestly. 

Mr. CRISP. And I may say that I will-vote for it. 

Mr. OSIAS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I will say to the gentleman that I venture this 
assertion. If we can get a bill out of the Committee on Insular 
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Affairs setting a time within reason when all the interests in- 
volved can be adjusted, we can get votes enough in this House 
to pass it. 

Mr. OSIAS. Very good. 

Mr. BEEDY. If we set a day when we are to withdraw and 
give the Philippines their independence. 

Mr. OSIAS. The gentleman being a member of that commit- 
tee, I hope he will convince other members to see that during 
this session a concrete and definite measure comes up for dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House. Then the other details which 
are now the objects of inquiry can be discussed more adequately. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the political parties in the 
Philippines are together in asking for immediate, absolute, and 
complete independence. We do so because we believe it is right 
and fair, both to the American people and the Philippines. On 
the side of America I think that the granting of complete inde- 
pendence would enhance the faith and confidence which people 
in the Orient have in America. It would increase mutual under- 
standing and good will among the peoples of the world. I think 
this is the most propitious time for Congress to grant our inde- 
pendence, in the light of America’s leadership in the adjust- 
ment of international relations. Such an act would further in- 
sure respect and admiration for America among the nations of 
the world. I think it would be a great asset on the part of the 
American people to grant us our independence, because the peo- 
ple of the Orient will know that America is animated by no 
other motive than the high, moral, altruistic motives of a patri- 
otie people. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr, OSIAS. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. GUEVARA. There is another reason why the United 
States Congress ought to solve the problem in one way or 
another at this time, because the United States is to be a party 
to a conference to be held in London, where the Philippine 
Islands may be the subject of discussion, and probably will 
be, and the islands will not have participation in that con- 
ference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Delegate from the Philip- 
pines has expired. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Iowa 
give me more time? 

Mr. DICKINSON. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. OSIAS. I desire seven minutes—seven American min- 
utes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman from the Philip- 
pines 10 minutes more. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 
granting of Philippine independence in the immediate future 
would be a concrete contribution of America to the cause of 
world peace. It would be the first time in the history of inter- 
national and interracial relations where a country like this 
will have made another country like ours free and independent 
without recourse to war, but absolutely through peaceful and 
constitutional agencies. [Applause.] 

The granting of complete independence would be a most 
gracious Christian act, meriting words of encomium through- 
out the world, because America will have the credit of having 
founded the first Christian republic in the Far East. [Ap- 
plause.] If Congress would thus act at this session it will 
have written the best and brightest chapter in American-Philip- 
pine relations. Ladies and gentlemen, that will be the most 
fitting climax to America’s noble experiment in the Orient, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. There is a question I would like to ask 
the gentleman; Is it his conception of independence for the 
Philippines, an independence which absolves the United States 
entirely from any responsibility for the future protection, or 
for the future welfare of the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. OSIAS. I repeat the same answer that I made to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], that that is our conception, 
and it is in accordance with that conception that I am now 
pleading for my people. We will never be able to show what we, 
the Filipinos, can do until we are placed on our feet and per- 
mitted to live a life absolutely untrammeled and unhampered 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I Will. 

Mr. DYER. I want to add that I have convinced myself after 
four trips to the Philippine Islands—one last summer, all at 
my own expense—that the Filipino people and the Philippine 
Islands, are entitled to a new solution of this question. I think 
from an economic standpoint alone, it is best for the United 
States and for the Philippines, but, Mr. Chairman, the Filipino 
people have demonstrated that they have complied with every 
test that has been set up by this Government, in accordance 
with the promise we made when we took over the islands, so far 
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as their ability to maintain a stable government is concerned, 
I visited their legislature a number of times, and saw both the 
house and the senate in session. I have seen them at work. 
I have visited the various departments and found the Filipino 
people at the head of practically all of them. 

I am convinced, and have been convinced, that they are en- 
titled to have the American people comply with the solemn 
promise that we made, and I think that opportunity will be 
given. A bill is now pending—at least one that I know of—in 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, having for its purpose the 
beginning of the setting up of an independent government for 
the Filipino people. I trust that the Committee on Insular 
Affairs will give us an opportunity to yote on that proposition, 
and I am sure that the sentiment of this House is for it. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. With him, I trust that a definite measure will 
come before the House for unlimited discussion that we may 
get the contribution of your genius and talent in the sincere 
hope that the American-Filipino relations will be solved. Mr. 
Chairman, we need a government of our own in order to teach 
true patriotism to the youth, who are so devoted to education 
in the Philippine Islands. To teach true patriotism we must 
have a patria, or country, At present we are not and can not 
be citizens of the United States. We have no free country that 
we can call our own. So it is exceedingly difficult, not to say 
impossible, for us who are managing our affairs over there, who 
are directing the educational destiny of our people, to define a 
permanent educational philosophy which would determine the 
aim, content, and method of education. I trust the Members of 
this Congress will think of that and place themselves in our 
shoes, that they may the better sympathize with our fond 
longings for the dawn of our own independence. 

Mr. Chairman, the Filipino people are in hourly expectation 
of definite congressional action looking toward a final solution 
of the American-Filipino relations. It is to the advantage of 
both peoples that the Philippine question be solved without 
further delay. In this appropriation bill for the Department 
of Agriculture money is set aside for Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, and if we are not soon set 
free, certain parties are apt to advocate the appropriation of 
money for the Philippines, which will be an additional burden 
to the taxpayers of the United States. Grant the Filipinos 
freedom, which will be the only right and permanent solution 
of our economic relations. Difficulties are pending in connec- 
tion with the discussion of measures like the tariff, and these 
— 5 continue as long as we are a dependency of the United 

tes. 

I plead with you in all earnestness, Grant us our freedom and 
independence, the freedom which America promised and the 
independence which we covet. Grant it immediately. Do not 
delay. And when you do that, Mr. Chairman and Members, 
you will have established a new bond of relationship between 
America and the Philippines stronger than that which now 
exists, a bond unbreakable and eternal—unbreakable because 
it will not be material, eternal because it will be spiritual. 
[Applause.] 5 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives I wish to make just a few observa- 
tions this afternoon. I do not know that I shall take the 20 
minutes granted to me by the chairman. I think that this 
scene which we have witnessed in the House this afternoon is 
unique, one from which I think Members can very well take a 
lesson. We have listened this afternoon to the two Commis- 
sioners from the Philippine Islands, of both of whom I am 
very fond. I doubt if there is another parliamentary body any- 
where in the world where two representatives of a colonial 
empire would be able to come in and freely discuss before the 
membership of that body the question of their independence, of 
their separation from the country which holds suzerainty over 
them, as we have to-day. Can you imagine for yourself a scene 
in the British Parliament where two gentlemen representing 
the great Indian Empire come before that body and plead for 
independence and have their pleas received with the applause 
with which the speeches of the Commissioners from the Philip- 
pine Islands were received by this body to-day? Can you imag- 
ine a delegate from Madagascar, Cochin China, Annam, or 
Algeria coming into the French Parliament and asking and in- 
sisting on immediate independence, and have a large proportion 
of the French Chamber of Deputies applaud him? 

Mr. GUEVARA. That is why you fought and defeated Eng- 
land. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think that is true. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is a very complete answer to the charge so frequently made, 
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not so much outside the United States as within our own bor- 
ders, that this is an imperialistic Nation, and that we are ex- 
ploiting the people whom chance and fortune have thrown under 
our control in the years of the past. I am not going to talk 
about the Philippines this afternoon. That is not my intention. 
I think I agree with every Member in saying that the time 
certainly will come when the Philippine Islands will receive the 
independence that they deserve. I do not think there is any 
doubt of that. It is only a question as to when is the proper 
time to give to these islands their independence. Our friends 
the Commissioners are insisting that it should be now, immedi- 
ately, It can not be now and immediately, it could not possibly 
be, and in cold blood they would not ask it, because if the 
United States were to grant immediate independence to the 
Philippine Islands to-day it would be necessary, in the first 
place, to set up by some constitutional means a government, a 
republican government in the Philippine Islands, which they 
have not to-day. The time will certainly come, and is not that 
certainty a complete answer to the charge of imperialism, to the 
charge of the exploitation of weaker nations which we hear so 
frequently day after day? 

I came here this afternoon intending to say something about 
Haiti. What was said by my friend Mr. Bm is so complete 
and so comprehensive and so expert a statement of conditions 
there that I am not really justified in saying much more about it. 

I am not an expert on Haiti, although for many years I have 
been interested in that little country, and as the gentleman from 
South Dakota said the other day, I have read for years every 
book concerning the Black Republic that I have been able to 
secure, and I have saturated my mind, I believe, as much as 
any other Member of the House of Representatives in the litera- 
ture and lore of that country. I have been in Haiti on three 
different occasions. I have been told the history of it, and that 
telling has given me more information than I fave been able to 
gain first-hand. 

I think there are very few people in the United States who 
know anything about Haiti, comparatively speaking. The aver- 
age man, if he were asked what language they speak in Haiti, 
would probably say “ Spanish,” and that although the island lies 
just at our doorstep. They do not know the history of Haiti 
But ever since it was wrested away from the dominion of France, 
almost every ruler of that country has been a dictator, and has 
been assassinated or has fled to Europe to spend his ill-gotten 
gains, The average man knows nothing about the names of 
Christophe and Toussaint l’Overture and Dessalines, and the 
average man knows very little or nothing of the story of 
bloodshed and anarchy which has constituted the history of 
Haiti until President Wilson saw that it was time to intervene 
in the affairs of that island almost at our doorway. From that 
time to this Haiti has been under the control of the United 
States, a control which is basically a receivership with no in- 
tention on the part of the United States to take over or annex 
the Haitian Republic. 

During that period of time it has been under the control of 
the United States and under the direct supervision of a marine 
officer, with a force of marines under him. 

What kind of a nation was it before we sent the marines 
there and commenced this policy of exploitation of which gen- 
tlemen complain, before we commenced this dreadful policy of 
sending our marines down among those quiet people? What 
kind of a nation was it? If you believe what you are told in 
Haiti and what people haye told you or would tell you who 
traveled there before 1915, it was this: It was a country in 
such a dreadful condition that the stench of Port au Prince 
could be detected miles out at sea when the wind blew seaward; 
a place in which life and property—and very little valuable 
property there was—was held in light regard, or in no regard 
whatever; a place where life was not safe for a moment; a 
place where any man coming down from the mountains with 
his donkey, himself walking on foot and bringing some com- 
modity loaded on his donkey, to be sold at one of the market 
places, was liable to be seized by the wandering, ragged bands 
of soldiery under the leadership of whoever happened to be 
President at that time. 

That is the reason why at this time women, instead of men, 
ride down with their donkeys and bring their goods and com- 
modities to market, because they have not yet fully learned 
that it is safe for the men to come down to the market and 
then go back to the mountain ranges. That has been the situa- 
tion until this reign of terror passed. But in 1915, when the 
land throughout the island had become practically worthless, 
hud become a place where foul disease rose up against almost 
any person in those islands, a place where there was a constant 
reign of darkness and terror, a change began to be effected. 
Speaking of the old conditions, I recall that Thomas Hood years 
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ago wrote a poem called the Haunted House, in which there are 
these lines: 
For over all there hung a spell of fear, 
A sense of mystery—the spirit daunted, 
That said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
“The place is haunted.” 


Haiti was a haunted place; haunted by the spirits of countless 
human lives that had been sacrificed by these dictators and 
these bandits; haunted by the countless deaths of human beings; 
a country where human life and human property were mere 
jests in the mouths of the ruling class. Yet in the last few 
years, if you should go there, you would find a country where 
the laws of God and man prevail, You would find good roads, 
You would find that the currency and the coin had become just 
as good as the good American money that you carry in your 
pockets to-day. You would find a country where disease, al- 
though it has not been entirely extirpated, has been checked, 
until the country can be called healthy, a place where a mos- 
quito is hardly ever known, where a house fly is hardly known; 
you would find a place where there is a reasonably happy peas- 
antry, where they have an opportunity to come down from 
the mountain districts and sell their goods in the market towns, 
and where the humble mountaineer will not be dragged into a 
nondescript army and carried off into the mountains somewhere 
to fight for some leader of whom he had never heard. 

This is the story of American imperialism as it has been in 
other lands. This Nation of ours is charged by some of its own 
people and by some of its own Members of Congress with being 
an imperialistic nation. If the wishes of the Philippine Island- 
ers are acceded to—and they will be at some time—this Nation 
will have performed the greatest act of self-abnegation that has 
ever been exhibited in the past, of a great government setting 
aside its own interests and sending forth a foreign nation on the 
path of civilization and progress, 

When the United States intervened in the affairs of Cuba 
it declared that its policy was not to annex Cuba. At the close 
of the Spanish War it made of Cuba an independent and self- 
respecting Republic. The present per capita wealth of Cuba 
is to-day almost as great as the per capita wealth in the United 
States. 

The United States, at least since the days of the Mexican 
War, has not been imperialistic in the sense of the commonly 
repeated charge. I think that idea ought to be the idea of 
this Congress and of the people of this Nation rather than that 
of looking askance at the action taken by the President of the 
United States in the recent trouble which has arisen in Haiti. 
I never have been one of those who believed absolutely in De- 
eatur’s declaration, “My country, right or wrong“; but I do 
believe that in our relations with foreign nations, and especially 
with such nations as Haiti, the presumption ought to be that 
the President of the United States, who is charged with the 
duty of taking care of difficulties such as have arisen in Haiti, 
is acting in good faith, that he is acting honestly [applause], 
and that he is acting in accordance with the information that 
has been given to him by those who are in a position to know. 

This Nation is not an imperialistic nation. She is not the ex- 
ploiter of the weak or of the oppressed, and some day the 
Philippine Islanders will tell yon so. Some day Haiti itself 
will tell you so, when the time at last comes that that abject 
population has risen to the stature of real manhood and a real 
citizenship of a real nation. 

You ought to see Santo Domingo. We had a receivership 
there. We departed just as we said we would, and some day we 
will depart from Haiti, just as we said we would. To-day 
Santo Domingo has become a prosperous little nation, though 
with less than half the population of Haiti. She has good 
roads, a stable government, and she still has a United States 
receivership, but the marines long ago departed. 

And after all, whatever the condition of the Haitian situation, 
the form of American government there has as Its underlying 
basic idea a receivership to stabilize the finances of that nation 
in order to enable it to pay its debts, to pay its way as it goes 
along, and in order to enable it to make it possible that France 
and Germany and Britain shall no longer be thundering at her 
gates every year demanding either money or territory. That is 
the object of American exploitation, if you care to call it that, 
in Haiti, as it has been in Dominica, as it has been in Panama, 
and as it has been wherever the Americans have gone. 

I am about to conclude; in fact, I have said more than I had 
intended to say. But, gentlemen, instead of spreading about 
through the medium of the Concresstonat Recorp and through 
the medium of the press the idea that this Nation is brutally 
exploiting lesser nations, let us try to carry out to our friends 
at home in our respective districts and to the country at large 
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this presumption of which I spoke a few moments ago, that the 
President, be he Republican or Democrat, or whatever he may 
be, has in his hands the material and has in his hands the in- 
formation which directs him how to act, and let us presume at 
least that the executive head of this Nation is trying to do right 
by the people of other nations, just as he is trying to do right, 
We may all agree, toward the people of our own Nation. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest to the splendid address made by the gentleman from 
Michigan and to the eloquent address made by the Delegate from 
the Philippines this afternoon. How like an occasion several 
years ago this has been, when the Delegate from the Philippines 
at that time, Mr. Quezon, made a ringing address on this floor 
along the same lines as the Delegate spoke to-day. He spoke 
in answer to a distinguished gentleman of this House who had 
visited the Philippines and who made an address declaring the 
Philippines were not capable of self-government. The Delegate 
from the Philippines on that occasion made an address in reply 
that was so much better than that made by the Member of 
Congress there was no comparison between the two. 

We have heard from the Philippine Delegates and we have 
heard from gentlemen who have visited the Philippines. I have 
never visited the Philippines, but as an American citizen and 
as a Member of this great body, desiring to do my duty and 
believing that the Filipino people are capable of self-govern- 
ment, I want to add my voice to the touching appeal of the 
Philippine Delegate in a plea to the Insular Affairs Committee 
and the other Members of the House to give these people that 
independence which we have promised them for 30 years and 
more. It was back in 1898 this Government took over the 
Philippines. There has hardly been a Congress since that time 
that has not held out a hope for independence to the Philippines. 
No man with a heart in his make-up could have listened to-day 
without being touched by the address of this Delegate, who so 
earnestly appealed for the rights of his people. I appeal to you, 
my fellow countrymen, to carry out just as soon as we can, and 
in all good faith, the promises that were made way back thirty- 
odd years ago. 

Why has it not been done? It is because of American dollars 
invested in the Philippines. Put American dollars on one side 
of the seale, if you will, and on the other side put the human 
souls in the Philippines who ery for the freedom of their coun- 
try, and which will outweigh? That is what we are called upon 
to do. We must live up to the traditions of this great country 
of ours. She has never been an imperialistic country, but she 
has always moved in the interest of humanity wherever her 
flag has gone. I am proud of that great flag of ours, because it 
has never been one of aggression; it has never been a land- 
grabbing flag, but it has moved only in the interest of human 
welfare wherever it has gone. Let us hope our country will 
never depart from this course. We promised independence to 
these people, who have been quite patient, as soon as they were 
capable of self-government. Is there any doubt at this time 
they are capable of governing themselves? I think not. Then 
let us in this Congress work out a scheme whereby these people 
can have their independence, and at an early date. It is said 
they will have it when the time comes. When will the time 
come? ‘Thirty-one years have gone by and this same condition 
has obtained. A great people they must be, otherwise they 
would not send men of this talent, men of this kind to plead 
their cause so eloquently in the Congress. I have been con- 
vinced for several years the Philippines should have their 
independence, 

1 was disappointed during the administration under Mr. 
Wilson that the Democrats did not give them their independ- 
ence. The time has come, I think, when in the interest of the 
welfare of our own country, and certainly in the welfare of 
the Philippines, the human equation should outweigh American 
dollars invested in the Philippines, and the Filipino people 
should speedily be given their independence. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not rise to talk about the Philippine question 
considered here for the past two hours, but it is hard for me 
to understand why the Filipinos should be anxious to give 
up this free market of ours for their products, their sugar, and 
their hemp, and their copra, and many of the items that com- 
pete with the American farmer; but I do thoroughly understand 
how difficult it is for us to compete with them with their cheap 
labor and no tariff on their products. 

To begin with, I want to compliment the committee that has 
charge of this bill, the chairman of which is the gentleman from 
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Iowa [Mr. Dickinson], on an item of last year. We have 
been for years trying to get rid of the germ of tuberculosis in 
milk in the United States, and we were going very slowly. We 
had appropriated a little money nationally and from the States, 
but it only paid a very small measure of the cost of the cow, if 
she were condemned and killed, and the farmer had to stand 
the big loss. This resulted in interruption of the work by Gov- 
ernment officials being thrown into court to defend their action 
in taking away property without paying for it. 

So the work was very slow, and last year this committee 
added some $20 to each grade cow that was killed and twice 
that much for registered cattle, and the States each added that 
much more, so that from last winter on the farmers got prac- 
tically the value of the cattle that were killed. This has accel- 
erated the cleaning up of the milk supply of the American 
people, and I think the committee should be complimented on 
this work. 

I want to say a few words about the Farm Board and its 
work. I think the work of the Farm Board is necessarily slow. 
What I have to say is not criticism of the board. I think we 
have a splendid board, well selected, but the trouble with the 
application of the bill is that it is a farmers’ marketing bill, 
and the cooperatives, in marketing their own products, have to 
step on the toes of the present distributors. 

You have seen in the papers where the grain people are 
objecting to the plans of the board in handling grain. I want to 
call your attention to a situation out in Cleveland. 

There are two great milk companies in the United States try- 
ing to get control of the distribution of milk in the United 
States, and one of them purchased in Cleveland and very 
shortly after that purchase the milk producers in that country 
were not satisfied with the treatment they were receiving and 
in the long run they organized a company to distribute milk 
and went into competition with the big company. The imme- 
diate result was that the big company reduced the price of 
milk, I am told, from 14 cents to 10 cents a quart. 

Now, this did not mean necessarily a loss to the big company, 
because they were selling milk in a hundred cities and they did 
not reduce the price of milk anywhere except in Cleveland, but 
the producers’ organization was selling all its milk in Cleve- 
land and their price for all their milk was reduced to 10 cents, 

The conflict brought this producers’ organization down here 
to Washington to see the Farm Board. The Farm Board made 
an investigation and found this producers’ company losing 
$20,000 a month, and yet the Farm Board took the broad view 
that it did not want the milk of the United States controlled 
by one or two companies; that they wanted the producers to 
be able to market their own products; and they made a loan 
to this company that was losing $20,000 a month, and that 
fight will go on. 

I am calling your attention to this to show you that the 
work of this Farm Board will be slow in getting actual results 
for the relief of agriculture, because there must first be a fight 
with the present distributors, and the producers must go down 
into the valley and the shadow in a death struggle, perhaps, 
before they can emerge and sell their products profitably to 
the consumers. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘Touching the delay of the Farm Board, when 
that is spoken of, should it not be said that the largest measure 
of delay was in another body refusing to timely confirm the 
well-selected membership of that board? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. That may be true. Now, for immedi- 
ate farm relief I have introduced a bill that will go right to the 
spot without delay. One of the great troubles of agriculture is 
the cost of taxation. The increase of taxation according to the 
Department of Agriculture since before the war is 263 per cent 
and the increase in the selling price of products of agriculture is 
40 per cent. Six times as much increase in the cost of taxation 
as the increase in the selling price of the product that has to 
pay the taxes. 

Now, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 2570, in Congress appro- 
priating $100,000,000 a year for the benefit of rural education 
and I want you to consider this fairly with an open mind and 
see whether or not it is fair to appropriate money out of the 
National Treasury for the benefit of a section of the people. 

The big item of taxation in rural sections is the cost of 
schools, amounting to over 50 per cent of the total amount of 
taxes. This has increased to a remarkable degree by the con- 
solidation of schools and the hauling of children to consolidated 
schools, and under this consolidation there are about as many 
truck drivers as teachers. The cost of consolidated schools 
per pupil in the country is nearly twice as much as the cost 
in the city for the same kind of education. 
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Property values in the country have declined, and, by the 
way, the Agricultural Department states in a report that 
farm values are still declining and not going up. The State 
tax commissions have recognized this and bave reduced the 
amount that the land is yalued at for taxation. We reduced it 
in Ohio 20 per cent, and we will have to reduce it another 20 per 
cent to meet the actual selling price of the land, and this cuts 
short the funds for education. 

Now, another point, and I want you to pay attention to this— 
commercial business, manufacturers, railroads, railroad owner- 
ship, and mining property are establishing themselves in limited 
sections of the country and their profits are going there. 

For example, the grocery business was established and con- 
ducted in every hamlet in the United States and the grocery 
man kept the profits and built himself up and built up his com- 
munity. Now the profits of the grocery business are going to 
some large city where the home office of the grocery chain stores 
is established. Every night those profits go out from the rural 
sections of the country into some city. Almost all lines of retail 
business have chains and the profits every night go to some 
far-distant place where the chains have their headquarters. 

There are chains in the hardware business, in the clothing 
business, in the dry-goods business, in the drug business, with 
the mail-order houses handling every kind of a commodity, and 
in no case where such concerns conduct the business do the 
profits remain in the local community for taxation or for any 
other purpose. Even now the banks are becoming chain banks 
and the profits of the business are escaping out of the local 
community and generally out of the State in which the business 
is conducted. 

The milk business, to which I have referred, used to be con- 
ducted by local distributors and creameries, but now a large 
part of the business—perhaps 75 per cent of the fluid-milk busi- 
ness—is conducted by New York companies, and the profits 
leave the local community and arrive in the metropolis, 

Industrial plants all over the Nation, wherever they are of 
some importance, have been merged and now have their main 
offices in some city, and the profits of those plants no longer 
stay where they originated, and no longer accumulate there for 
the purposes of taxation for the maintenance of schools and 
other public activities. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is an extraordinary state- 
ment, that 75 per cent of the milk business in the United States 
is controlled by two companies—distributors in New York. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I have not any definite knowledge of 
the actual amount controlled by these two companies, but they 
are located practically in every big city in the United States 
and are gradually taking up all of the little distributing plants 
in the smaller places. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
companies are located in different cities. 
gentleman means? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin, 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, And that they are picking up 
gradually the business of the whole country? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. I don't believe that I have over- 
estimated the amount of business. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In this bill for the first time we are 
carrying a definite arrangement for the accumulation of dairy 
statistics. We hope to have some real information on the 
dairy business at the end of another fiscal year. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I am referring par- 
ticularly to the distribution of fluid milk, 

In days gone by there used to be factories in every local com- 
munity manufacturing vehicles, carriages, and wagons. You 
can remember them in every locality in your district. Now you 
will find practically all vehicles manufactured in a small sec- 
tion of the United States not a hundred miles square, doing 
a business of billions of dollars a year, and concentrating a 
good share of the earnings of the people, lifting millions of 
dollars from each State in the Union. I guess you know what 
industry I refer to. 

In days gone by quite a share of the agricultural implements 
used in the United States were produced in the district that I 
represent in Congress. To-day much of this business has been 
removed to Chicago, and what remains in my district amounts 
to a factory or factories whose profits go to Chicago, and those 
profits no longer build up my district or any city in my dis- 
trict, and no longer can be used there for taxation. As a matter 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 


The gentleman means these two 
Is that what the 


They are branches? 
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of fact, commercial ownership and industrial ownership is con- 
centrating in a few centers through the effect of chains, mergers, 
and combinations, and they are reaching out their tentacles 
into every State in the Union and sucking up the earnings of 
the people and concentrating them in these few sections of 
the country, and those earnings no longer remain in the local 
communities and are no longer there for taxation purposes. 

As proof of this situation, I have tried to find out where the 
income-bearing wealth of the United States is, and the Treasury 
Department shows me that one-third of the income-bearing 
wealth of the United States is in one State. There is one-half 
in 4 States, and three-fourths in 8 States, and one-fourth in 
40 States. I think that is proof that the wealth of the United 
States is moving into a small section of the country, no longer 
to be used back where it came from for taxation purposes for 
schools or any other public activity. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Ves. 

Mr. WATSON. The gentleman states that industries are 
being concentrated in narrow fields in the United States. What 
has the gentleman to say about the billions and billions of dol- 
lars of American capital going to Europe and there using Ameri- 
can ingenuity, American machinery, and mass production against 
the interests of the United States? Has the gentleman taken up 
that subject? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I think that is an altogether different 
subject, but I view with alarm that condition for the American 
working man. 

Mr. WATSON. Perhaps in detail it does not touch the gen- 
tleman’s subject. However, it is not very far from the con- 
centration of business. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Has the gentleman looked into the matter in 
the 40 States where he says one-fourth of the industrial activity 
is represented to see whether they have increased or decreased 
in their production during recent periods? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, I referred to the income paid by those 
40 States and the income paid by 8 States. 

Mr. ADKINS. I was wondering whether the 40 States have 
increased their activity, their income-producing power in recent 


years. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I think it would be very interesting to 
find that out. I have not looked into it. I feel sure they are 
decreasing in percentage. 

Mr. ADKINS. What I had in mind was that perhaps the 
reason for it might be that the newer States have just passed 
through a stage of development, and the other States have had 
a longer period of existence. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I have looked into the question of 
where the income-bearing wealth of the United States is. 
Three-fourths of it is in eight States. Where are the children 
who have to be educated? I find only a third of them in those 
8 States and two-thirds of them in the 40 States that have one- 
fourth of the income-bearing wealth. The point of my bill is to 
take some of the income from the wealth, where it is, and take 
it to the children where they are. I think we may not do this 
immediately, but we have to think about it, because this con- 
centration of wealth is going on and it is being taken from the 
other parts of the country. 

Stee CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a fact that the products of the schools 
of these 40 States are higher in point of literacy than they 
are in the 8 States where you speak of concentrated wealth? 
In other words, the agricultural States, toward which the gen- 
tleman is evidently squinting, are the States of less wealth, 
but are they not of the highest grade of literacy, as is evi- 
denced by the products of the schools there now? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I think it must be true that wherever 
the wealth is you will have the greatest amount of education. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not true that in the States the gentle- 
man mentions the per capita wealth is less than the average 
of, say, 25 out of these 40 agricultural States? For instance, 
the highest per capita wealth is in the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and in the State which I in part represent there 
is a higher per capita wealth than in any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 

I am wont to speak sometimes a little optimistically concern- 
ing those places in which we live and say we do not covet the 
conditions of those massed wealthy States. 
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Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It might be a question as to when you 
took the invoice of your property in the agricultural States. If 
you invoiced the land during the war, your per capita wealth 
would be high. If you invoiced now, your farm folks would be 
found to be in a bad way. 

Mr. SLOAN. The last one to which we have access. The 
evidence is just a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. There is still another reason why the 
industrial life of the Nation should contribute to the schooling 
of children in the country. Apparently about one-half of the 
children raised in the country are sent directly into the city to 
become valuable assets of industry. These children cost a great 
deal of money. It is estimated by educators that it costs in the 
neighborhood of $2,000 to educate a child up to the time it grad- 
uates from high school at the age of about 18 years. It is also 
estimated that the child cost for rearing and upkeep is another 
$2,000, so that each child that is sent from the country to the 
industrial plant is a loss to the rural section of in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,000, 

One of the divisions in the Agricultural Department advised 
me that a survey has been made and some 200 children are leav- 
ing each county in Iowa each year and this means the enormous 
loss of $800,000 to a county which seems very extreme. 

The country people complain about the price of corn, wheat, 
and their field products, but the best and most expensive product 
of the country is going to the city absolutely for nothing. 

The industrial life of the Nation needs these children and 
needs them well educated and our future success in capturing 
the markets of the world depends upon the quality of these chil- 
dren that come from the farm to take part in the industrial life 
of the Nation. 

Is it any hardship to industry to send a part of its earnings 
back to the country for the purpose of preparing these children 
for their uses? 

There are those who cry “State rights” and object to the 
National Government participating in the cost of local govern- 
ment. But the wealth is leaving the individual States, yet the 
children do not follow the wealth until after they receive their 
education. 

The Nation is building roads throughout the entire country. 
The Nation is spending hundreds of millions in flood control 
in localities where needed. We have furnished funds out of 
the National Treasury for years for higher education in our 
colleges and universities. Shall we refuse to turn back to the 
rural schools some of the funds that have been taken away by 
the process of modern business? 

Even the States that have the greatest income-bearing wealth 
need this bill. The educators in New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, Ohio, and Michigan cry out for this help, and say 
that half to two-thirds of their territory is without adequate 
means for education and without the property to tax. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Conmittee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 

CHANGES IN COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, with the complete acquiescence 
of all the Members directly concerned, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the following changes in committee assignments: That 
Linwoop L. CLARK, of Maryland, be relieved from service on the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and be assigned 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws; that CHARLES 
O'Connor, of Oklahoma, be relieved from service on the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and be assigned to the Committee on Flood 
Control; and that Jonn W. PALMER, of Missouri, be assigned to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

I ask unanimous consent that these changes be made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXPLANATION 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Snow] was called away from the Capitol yesterday and was 
unavoidably detained. He asked me to make the statement that 
if he had been present last evening he would have yoted “yea” 
for the passage of the bill relating to the French settlement. I 
hoped to be excused by Mr. Snow for having neglected my duty 
to make the statement at that time, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is the hope of the Repub- 
Uean and Democratic Members in charge of this bill that the 
Members of the House who want time for general debate will 
let us know and be prepared to-morrow to occupy such time 
as we can give them. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the House be in session to-morrow? 

Mr. DICKINSON. So I understand. If any gentlemun 
gree 1 speak, he will have the opportunity if he will advise 
us in time. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE, HILL v. PALMISANO (H. DOC. NO. 150) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Drexunnn 10, 1929. 
The SPEAKER HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives 
the contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for the Seventy- 
first Congress of the United States for the third district, State of Mary- 
land, John Philip Hill v. Vincent L. Palmisano, notice of which has 
been filed in the office of the Clerk of the House; and also transmit 
herewith original testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled “An 
act relating to contested-clection cases,” the Clerk has opened and 
printed the testimony in the above case, and such portions of the 
testimony as the parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed proper 
to the Clerk, after giving the requisite notices, have been printed and 
indexed together with the notices of contest, and the answers thereto 
and original papers and exhibits have been sealed and are ready to 
be laid before the Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have been 
mailed to the contestant and the same number to the contestee, which, 
together with an abstract thereof and copies of the briefs of the 
parties, will be laid before the Committee on Elections, to which the 
case shall be referred. 

Yours respectfully, 
WX. TYLER PAGE, 
Olerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Elections No. 
2 and ordered printed. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE, LAWRENCE v. MILLIGAN (H. DOO, NO. 
151) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the 
following communication, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECEMBER 10, 1929. 
The SPEAKER HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives the 
contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for the Seventy-first 
Congress of the United States for the third district, State of Missouri, 
H. F. Lawrence v. Jacob L. Milligan, notice of which has been filed in 
the office of the Clerk of the House; and also transmit herewith original 
testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled “An act 
relating to contested-election cases,“ the Clerk has opened and printed 
the testimony in the above case, and such portions of the testimony as 
the parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed proper to the Clerk, 
after giving the requisite notices, have been printed and indexed, to- 
gether with the notices of contest, and the answers thereto and original 
papers and exhibits have been sealed and are ready to be laid before the 
Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid ease have been 
mailed to the contestant and the same number to the contestee, which 
together with an abstract thereof and copies of the briefs of the parties 
will be laid before the Committee on Elections to which the case shall 
be referred. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wu. TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Elections 
No. 2 and ordered printed. 
CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE, WURZBAOCH v. M’CLOSKEY (H. DOO, No. 

149) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the 
following communication, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECEMBER 12, 1929. 
The SPEAKER HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives the 

contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for the Seventy-first 
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Congress of the United States for the fourteenth district, State of Texas, 
Harry M. Wurzbach v, Augustus McCloskey, notice of which has been 
filed in the office of the Clerk of the House; and also transmit herewith 
original testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled “An act 
relating to contested-election cases,” the Clerk has opened and printed 
the testimony in the above case, and such portions of the testimony as 
the parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed proper to the Clerk, 
after giving the requisite notices, have been printed and indexed, 
together with the notices of contest and the answers thereto, and origi- 
nal papers and exhibits have been sealed and are ready to be laid before 
the Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have been 
mailed to the contestant and the same number to the contestee, which, 
together with an abstract thereof and copies of the briefs of the parties, 
will be laid before the Committee on Elections to which the case shall 
be referred. 

Yours respectfully, 
WX. TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Elections 
No. 3 and ordered printed. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS IN 
WASHINGTON 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
annual report of the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. 


TRE Warre House, December 18, 1929. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM (S. DOC. NO. 50) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State show- 
ing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, allow- 
ances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, in 
connection with the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of the Foreign Service of the United 
States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 1924. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


HERBERT Hoover. 


Tue Warre House, December 13, 1929. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—INTERNATIONAL OONGRESSES OF 
MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY (8, DOC. NO. 53) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of such 
sum, not exceeding $10,000 for any one meeting, as may by the 
President be considered necessary for the expenses of partici- 
pation by the United States in International Congresses of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Wuite House, December 13, 1929. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—CLAIM OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON (8. DOC. 
NO. 52) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report received from the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
claim presented by the Government of Great Britain for the 
death, on November 1, 1921, at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, 
of Samuel Richardson, a British subject, as a result of a bullet 
wound inflicted presumably by a member of the United States 
Marine Corps, which formed the subject of a report made by 
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the Secretary of State to the President on December 13, 1927, 
and the President's message to the Congress dated September 17, 
1927, which are published as Senate Document No. 21, Seyen- 
tieth Congress, first session. Copies of this are furnished for 
the full information of the Congress. 

I concur in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State and recommend that, as an act of grace and without refer- 
ence to the question of the legal liability of the United States 
in the matter, the Congress authorize an appropriation in the 
sum of $1,000 in order to effect a settlement of this claim. In 
bringing the matter anew to the attention of the present Con- 
gress I hope that the action recommended may receive favorable 


consideration. 
HERBERT Hoover. 
THE WHITE House, December 13, 1929. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY (8. DOC. NO. 51) 
The Speaker also laid before the House the following message 

from the President of the United States, which was read, and 

with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on 

Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end that 
legislation may be enacted authorizing me to invite representa- 
tives of the governments of the countries of the Americas to 
attend an Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry to be held in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, September 8, 1930, to September 20, 1930, inclusive, and 
further authorizing an appropriation of $25,600 for the expenses 
of such meeting. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, December 13, 1929. 

ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have a resolution which I 
would like to offer for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 96 
Resolved, That BUTLER B. HARE, of South Carolina, be, and he is 
hereby, elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on 
Elections No. 3. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. ` 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
December 14, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, December 14, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 
(10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

171. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, transmitting special report of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

172. A letter from the vice chairman of the American Legion 
national legislative committee, transmitting proceedings of the 
Eleventh National Convention of the American Legion (H. Doc. 
No. 217); to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

173. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, amount- 
ing to $374,091 (H. Doc. 148); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 
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174. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, transmitting copy of the third annual report of the 
Federal Radio Commission, coverMg the period from October 
1, 1928, to November 1, 1929; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

175. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill for the relief of Miguel Pascual, a 
Spanish subject and resident of San Pedro de Macoris, Santo 
Domingo; to the Committee on Claims. 

176, A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting the annual report of the Director of Public Build- 
ings and Publice Parks of the National Capital for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

177. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting report from the Secretary of State of the claim 
presented by the Government of Great Britain for the death on 
November 1, 1921, at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, of Samuel 
Richardson, a British subject, and authorizing an appropriation 
of $1,000 in settlement of this claim; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DICKINSON: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 7491. 
A bill making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 83). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 3864. A bill to provide for the construction of a building 
for the Supreme Court of the United States; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 34). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 5637. A bill continuing the powers and authority 
of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, as 
amended ; without amendment (Rept. No. 35). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 6120. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630) ; the act entitled 
“An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain publie buildings, and for 
other purposes,’ approyed May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 
1928 (45 Stat. 137); and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain land within 
the District of Columbia to be used as space for publie build- 
ings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 86). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 158. 
A joint resolution to provide an appropriation for expenses of 
participation by the United States in the naval conference to be 
held at London in 1930; without amendment (Rept. No. 37). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7491) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes ; committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 7492) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at New Martinsville, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7493) relating to examination of appli- 
cants for positions in the apportioned service of the Govern- 
ment at Washington; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7494) to establish the Federal 
alcoholic liquor board in the Department of Agriculture to aid 
in putting the agricultural industry on a sound commercial 
basis by providing incentives to crop diversification and a mar- 
ket for surplus farm products ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 7495) amending the stat- 
utes of the United States with reference to copyright registra- 
tion of designs and styles; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 7496) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for improvements at the Guilford Courthouse Na- 
tional Military Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7497) to 
amend the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the county of Armstrong, a county in the State of 
Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county of 
Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania, approved February 
16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of the bridge authorized thereby; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 7498) for the relief of certain 
officers of the United States Public Health Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 7499) to amend the act 
approved May 15, 1928, entitled “An act for the control of 
floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7500) allowing the with- 
drawal of the proceeds of the salvage of the U. S. S. Piave im- 
properly covered into “ Miscellaneous receipts” in the United 
States Treasury instead of being paid to the underwriters of 
the cargo of said ship; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7501) providing for a medal of honor 
and awards to Government employees for distinguished work 
in science; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 7502) to regulate the use of materials required for the 
manufacturing operations conducted by the supply branches of 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 7503) 
to apportion the expenses incident to manufacturing operations 
conducted by the supply branches of the Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 7504) 
to provide for the sale of the Army transport Merritt; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 7505) 
to authorize the construction of a sea wall at Fort Randolph, 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7506) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the construction of a sea wall at Orissy Field, San 
Francisco, Calif., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7507) to provide for dispensing 
with oath or affirmation as a method of verifying certain 
written instruments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 7508) to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the erection of a Federal building at Thief 
River Falls, Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7509) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Detroit Lakes, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7510) to amend sec- 
tion 177 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7511) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7512) to extend to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska the benefits of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the further development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic 
arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture,” approved 
May 22, 1928; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) to provide 
an appropriation for expenses of participation by the United 
States in the naval conference to be held at London in 1930; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 159) to au- 
thorize the merger of street-railway corporations operating in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 160) authorizing 
the President to designate 15 official delegates to enable the 
United States to participate appropriately in the World Con- 
ference on Narcotic Education to be held in London, England, 
July, 1931; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 162) to aid 
industry and labor by stabilizing wages during the present 
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emergency; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KERR: Resolution (H. Res. 95) to authorize the pro- 
curement of a marble bust of Claude Kitchin, late Representa- 
tive from the State of North Carolina; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 7513) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isabelle P. Shaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 7514) for the relief of 
James Warren; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7515) granting a pension to Amelia Sidner ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7516) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to award a congressional medal of honor to 
Charles T. Marsh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7517) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
award a congressional medal of honor to John E. Andrew; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7518) granting 
a pension to Fred Wellman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 7519) granting an increase of 
pension to Ruth F. Fink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 7520) for the relief of estate of 
Clarendon Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 7521) granting a pension to 
A. Gustav Byrum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 7522) granting a pension to 
Mary D. Love; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 7523) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine Cody; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7524) authorizing the President 
to order Clive A. Wray before a retiring board for a hearing of 
his case, and upon the findings of such board determine 
whether or not he be placed on the retired list with the rank 
and pay held by him at the time of his discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7525) for the relief of Elizabeth J. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7526) for the relief of 
George D. Coleman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 7527) for the relief of the 
owners of the steamship Eemoor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 7528) granting 
pension to Mary B. Sherwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A Dill (H. R. 7529) for the relief of 
Aaron Cohen; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7530) to provide for the appointment of 


Maurice D. Loewenthal as a warrant officer, United States 
Army; to the Committe on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 7531) granting a pension to 
G. W. Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 7532) granting a pen- 
sion to Sallie Gray Fowler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7533) granting a pension to Fred W. 
Isbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7534) for the relief of the 
Brookhill Corporation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of Lucien 
Gautreau; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7536) for the relief of Charles A. Holder; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7537) granting an increase of pension to 
Douglas D. Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 7538) granting a pension to 
Alice Coulter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 7539) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Shapiro; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7540) for the relief of William H. 
Chambliss; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 7541) granting a pension to 
Martha Jane Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7542) granting 
a pension to Mary L. Sumney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7543) to reimburse Dayton 
Milling Co., of Towanda, Pa., for losses amounting to $15,000 
sustained by them in 1918 and 1919 in the handling or dealing 
in or with wheat-flour substitutes; te the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 7544) for the relief of 
Spring Street Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Charleston, 
S. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 7545) authorizing the 
President to restore Lieut. Commander William H. Porter, 
United States Navy, to a place on the list of lieutenant com- 
manders of the Navy to rank next after Lieut. Commander 
George B. Wilson, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 7546) for the relief of M. W. 
Hutchinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7547) for the relief of Mrs. J. H. Greene, 
Anna Harvey, and Mrs. S. E. Elmore; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7548) for the relief of Nevin G. Nicholson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7549) granting a pension to Altha Russell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7550) for the relief of John Williams; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7551) granting a pension to 
Ora B. Wilhite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7552) granting 
an increase of pension to Maria McDiarmid: to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 7553) for the relief of Lieut. 
Col. H. H. Kipp, United States Marine Corps, retired; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7554) for the relief of Joseph N. Me- 
Caughey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7555) for the relief of 
Andrew Markhus; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7556) granting an increase of 
pension to Delia Fayette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 7557) granting an increase of 
pension to Emily F. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 7558) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabella Reilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7559) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline Keefer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7560) granting a pension to 
Georgia E. Frantz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7561) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac C. Livingston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department) : Joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 161) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of Salvador; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1949. Petition of the National Association of Secretaries of 
State of the United States, recommending an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to a vacancy in the 
office of Representative ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1950. Petition of Florida State Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
testing against the continuance of the present Federal inher- 
itance tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1951. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by residents of 
Haverhill, Mass., favoring passage of legislation to increase pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1952. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of the eighth con- 
gressional district, Kansas, in support of legislation in behalf 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

1953. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of Kentucky, praying for a reduction of the war- 
time tax on Burley tobacco products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1954. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of E. O. Aldrich, H. J. 
Fales, C. H. Congdon, and several other residents of Walling- 
ford, Vt., urging that relief be granted to Civil War widows and 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1955. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Mad- 
ras, Oreg., praying for increase of pension to survivors of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1956. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Bruce McLeaster and 
44 other citizens of Lawrenceburg, Ind., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
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the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1957. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Bast 
Bay Veterans’ Hospital Association, urging the passage of 
House bill 234, providing additional hospital facilities for vet- 
erans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1958. By Mr. DOYLE: Petition of citizens of Chicago, favor- 
ing the enactment of House bill 2562, for relief of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1959. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of citizens of Forrest City, 
St. Frances County, Ark., favoring the enactment of House bill 
2562, for relief of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1960. Also, petition of citizens of Phillip County, Ark., urging 
increases of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1961. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Resolution by the Ameri- 
can Legion of Colorado, to provide that Armistice Day be made 
a national holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1962. By Mr. ELLIS: Petitions of Mrs. Edwin Briggs, W. G. 
Bronson, Elsie A. Brennan, W. S. Rowe, J. C. Brummer, J. Cal- 
vin McMahon, and R. T. Cooper, and 757 others, for relief of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1963. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of citizens of Bellingham, 
Wash., urging favorable action on legislation for inereased pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1964. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of 66 residents of Granada, 
Colo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1965. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition signed by 15 con- 
stituents of Wenona and Streator, III., asking for immediate 
legislation for increase in pension of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1966. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition from sun- 
dry citizens of Tacoma and Vancouver, Wash., for increase of 
pension for veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1967. By Mr, KOPP: Petition of Ira A. Workman and 70 
other residents of Burlington, Iowa, urging the enactment of leg- 
islation to increase the pensions of all Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1968. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of Cynthia E. 
Mathisen and 56 other residents of Sonoma County, Calif., urging 
passage of a bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1969. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 92 citizens of Ludlow, 
Mo., and vicinity, urging the enactment of more liberal pension 
legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1970. Also, petition of 207 citizens of Moberly, Mo., praying 
for the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pre- 
viding for increased pensions for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1971. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
the sixteenth district of Ohio, urging that legislation be enacted 
increasing pensions for Civil War veterans, widows, etc.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1972. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of Ezra A. Branden- 
burg and 16 other residents of Mason County, Mich., urging in- 
crease of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1973. Also, petition of M. T. Collins and 68 other residents 
of Muskegon County, Mich., urging passage of legislation pro- 
viding increase of pension for Spanish War survivors; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

1974. Also, petition of EUa Van Alstine and nine other resi- 
dents of Grand Traverse County, urging passage of legislation 
providing increase of pension for Civil War veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1975. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of John R. Gilson, of Elk- 
ton, Ohio, and 70 residents of East Liverpool, Ohio, asking for 
the passage of the Spanish-American pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1976. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of A. T. Tewmey and mem- 
bers of the John J. Pershing Camp, No. 9, of Springfield, Mo., 
urging passage of House bill 2562, granting increased pensions 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1977. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Charles W. 
Fremgen and other residents of Edinburg, III., urging the pas- 
sage of bills providing for increased rates of pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1978. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Pearl Cambridge and 22 
others, of Mankato, Kans., fayoring the increase of pension for 
Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1979, By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of San Diego, 
Calif., in behalf of increase of pensions for Spanish War vete 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1980. Also, petition of citizens of Huntington Beach, Calif., 
in favor of increase of pension to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1981. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1982. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1983. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1984. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions to Spanish war veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions: š 

1985. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1986. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

1987. Also, petition of citizens of Riverside, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pensions for Spanish war veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. j 

1988. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions to Spanish war veterans; to. the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1989. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1990. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1991. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensfons. 

1992. Also, petition of citizens of Orange, Calif., in behalf of 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1993. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino, Calif., in 
behalf of increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1994. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1995. Also, petition of citizens of Riverside, Calif., in behalf 
of increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1996. Also, petition of citizens of the city of San Diego, in 
behalf of increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1997. By Mr. WALKER: Petition for reduction of war tax on 
Burley tobacco products, from Burley tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky, in favor of House bill 3573; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1998. By Mr. WATSON: Petitions from citizens of Norris- 
town, Montgomery County, Pa., urging increase of pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1999. Also, petition from a number of citizens of Montgomery 
County, Pa., urging increases of pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2000. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Newtson, 
814 North McLean Street, Lincoln, III.; Virgil F. Stolz, 702 
South Kickapoo, Lincoln, III.; and Clarence Agnew, secretary 
the Lincoln Trades and Labor Council, Lincoln, HL, urging sup- 
port of House bill 2667, increasing tariff on pottery and china- 
ware; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2001. Also, petition of James C. Connolly, 531 South Taylor 
Avenue, Oak Park, III.; Lillian G. Costelli, 3857 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, III.; and Jess Dax, Company M, Forty-second 
Regiment, United States Volunteers, Odin, III., urging support 
of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition; to 
the Commtttee on Pensions, 

2002. Also, petition of Charles J. Rose, 1494 Mulberry Street,’ 
Galesburg, III.; Edward H. Mack, 1127 Wesley Avenue, Oak 
Park, III.; Lee Higgins, 817 Prairie Avenue, Mattoon, III.; and 
Walter I. Craft, 7405 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, III., urging 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2003. Also, petition of Frank Cramer, 105 North Chapel Street, 
Alhambra, Calif.; Georgia Murdock, secretary Monmouth 
Auxiliary, No. 46, United Spanish War Veterans, Monmouth, III.; 
J. L. Hercules, 322 North Eleventh Street, Char-eston, III.; and 
Guy Freeman, of the I, B. Rogers Co., Danville, III., urging 
passage of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2004. Also, petition of Natalie McKenzie, 409 Grant Street, 
Danville, III.; Ida B. Freeman, Oakwood, III.; J. W. Gibbs, 
Westfield, III.; and Ollie F. Ryan, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Charleston, III., urging support of House bill 2562, granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2005. Also, petition of James M. Fiynn, adjutant John A. 
Logan, jr., Camp, No. 17, Department of IIlinois, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Danville, III., and E. E. Wilson, adjutant Colonel 
Edward Kittilsen Camp, No. 27, Department of Illinois, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Moline, III., urging support of House bill 
2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2006. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. William Greer and 
others, of Chicago, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill 
increasing veterans’ and widows’ pensions proposed by the Na- 
tional Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2007. Also, petition of Esther A. Hayes and others, of Des 
Plaines, III., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill in- 
creasing veterans’ and widows’ pensions, proposed by the Na- 
tional Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Saturpay, December 14, 1929 


(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Kendrick Simmons 
Ashurst Gillett Keyes moot 
Barkley Glenn La Follette Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough McCulloch Stephens 

lack Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Blaine Greene MeMaster Swanson 
Blease Grundy McNa Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hale Metcal Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Moses ‘Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck ‘Trammell 
Broussard Hastin Norris Tydings 
Capper Hatfiel Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Wagner 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind Watson 
Fess Johnson Sackett Wheeler 
Fletcher Jones Sheppard 
Frazier Kean Shortridge 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is necessarily detained on 
official business, 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

I wish further to announce that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Dur] is necessarily detained out of the city. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reen] is detained from the Senate on official business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] to the pending joint resolution, 
and the Senator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of business to-day the Senate shall take a 
recess until Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions adopted by the City Com- 

mission of Newton and Joseph A. Wahl Camp, No. 17, Depart- 
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ment of Kansas, United Spanish War Veterans, in the State of 
Kansas, fayoring the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr, CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the City Com- 
mission of Newton and Joseph A. Wahl Camp, No. 17, Depart- 
ment of Kansas, United Spanish War Veterans, in the State of 
Kansas, favoring the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
New York, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a resolution adopted by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of New Windsor, Md., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Smoot bill, being the bill 
(S. 1468) to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
by extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hagerstown, 
Md., praying for the passage of the so-called Smoot bill, being 
the bill (S. 1468) to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, by extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. KEYES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lincoln 
and Woodstock, in the State of New Hampshire, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a petition of 58 citizens of Cumber- 
land County, N. C., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Michigan, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Genesee County 

Pomona Grange, at Flint, Mich., favoring the passage of the 
so-called Smoot bill, being the bill (S. 1468) to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to 
tobacco and tobacco products, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Young Women's Christian Association of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., favoring ratification by the Senate of the proposed 
protocol for the adherence of the United States to the Court of 
International Justice, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


REPORTS OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAWES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (8. 581) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jerome Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already 
coustructed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo. (Rept. 
No. 57); and 

A bill (S. 2086) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo. (Rept. No. 58). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 2659) granting a pension to Dr. E. E. Biart (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2660) granting a pension to Margaret J. Hardesty ; 
and 

A bill (S. 2661) granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Sherman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND (by request): 

A bill (S. 2662) for the relief of Della D. Ledendecker; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2663) to correct the military record of Edward 
Delaney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2664) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Domina; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S, 2665) to provide for protecting homestead entry- 
men from trespass to their lands and to regulate the value 
thereof; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2666) to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes, in order to facilitate the 
cancellation of Federal reserve bank stock in certain cases 
where member banks have ceased to function; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2667) for the relief of Thomas C. Edwards; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2668) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at 
Boonville, Mo., in substitution for and in lien of an existing 
bridge constructed under the authority of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 1872; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2669) providing that funds appropriated for the 
care and relief of Indians of California, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall be expended through certain 
public agencies of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2670) granting a pension to Laura Garner (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2671) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Van Ogle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 2672) to provide for the policing of military roads 
leading out of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 2673) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Bessett (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2674) granting an increase of pension to Lauraette 
J. Chalmers (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: : 

A bill (S. 2675) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge across Santa Rosa Sound 
in the State of Florida, authorized to be built by the Boards of 
County Commissioners of the Counties of Escambia and Santa 
Rosa, in the State of Florida; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive, for instruction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen 
of Colombia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

BOARD OF REVIEW AT ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, complaint has been made from 
time to time about the treatment of ex-service men and others 
who have been put in St. Elizabeths Asylum in the District of 
Columbia. It is claimed some of the ex-service men have money 
and that people on the outside get that money and handle it 
and put it out at interest. When once an ex-service man is put 
in the insane asylum the door of hope is shut on him and he 
is doomed. I am about to introduce a measure to give the 
right to every one of those boys and to everyone else in St. 
Elizabeths to demand a review of their cases every six months, 
and I provide in the bill a board for that purpose. I now 
introduce the bill and ask that it be properly referred. 

The bill (S. 2676) to establish a board of review at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIF BILL 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions of the Senate: 
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8. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
establishing a Joint Commission on Airports. 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution amending Public Resolution No. 
108, Seventieth Congress. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

S. 679. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway in Knox County, Tenn.; and 

S. 680. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry 
in Knox County, Tenn. 


CAPT. WILLIAM d. GREEN 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I send to the desk a yery 
short resolution relating to a matter which seems. to me to be 
merely a matter of course, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be read and considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 186), as follows: 


Whereas Capt, William G, Green, of Dyersburg, Tenn., was a captain 
in the World War with an excellent record; and 

Whereas he has requested from the War Department a copy of his 
medical record covering treatment at British field ambulance No. 132 
and it was refused: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested 
to furnish to the Senate at the earliest possible moment, a copy of the 
said medical record covering treatment at British field ambulance No. 
132 of said soldier. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator know why the 
record was refused? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wrote and asked for the record of the 
ex-soldier. I had been frequently informed by the department 
that they were willing to grant such a request if a Senator 
would submit it and if he wanted it personally and would sub- 
mit some reason for it. But my belief is that an ex-soldier is 
entitled to his record at any time from the War Department. 
Therefore, I have introduced the resolution and I hope the 
Senator will let it pass. I think an ex-soldier is entitled to his 
record. It is inconceivable to me that he should not be en- 
titled to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have no objection to let the 
resolution go over for about an hour? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request preferred by the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in the absence of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, I shall have to 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
resolution will go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. As soon as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] returns to the floor I shall have no objection to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: This morning the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] presented Senate Resolution 
186. I have talked with him about it, and he is satisfied now, I 
understand, to have it referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I ask that that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, such dis- 
position will be made of the resolution. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION STATISTICS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my attention 
was recently called to certain statistical tables and comments 
prepared by Congressman Lea of California, which I ask to 
have inserted in the RECORD. 

These tables practically constitute a statistical history of the 
Democratic Party in every presidential election since 1890. The 
fortunes and misfortunes of the Democratic Party in every 
State and in every sectional group of States, as the political his- 
tory of the last 36 years has been recorded, are strikingly set 
forth. 

The election results of 1928 are particularly analyzed, 

These tables are highly informative and should be useful to 
students of government. I particularly commend their study to 
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those of us who are dealing with problems that affect every 
section of this country. 

Congressman LEA advises me he was induced to prepare these 
tables in the belief that they would serve as a convincing re- 
minder that the obligations of a national party are to every 
section of the country. 

I request permission to have the tables inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Distribution of Democratic votes for President, 1892-1928 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC VOTE OF NATION 
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PERCENTAGE OF POPULAR VOTE BY sTATES—continued 
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COMMENT 


In the presidential election of 1880 the Democrats lost the country 
by a popular plurality of 7,000 only. They had a plurality in 1876, 
1884, 1888, and 1892. Thus in five succeeding presidential elections the 
Democratic Party had a popular support of winning proportions. It 
had a consistent loyalty of supporters slightly greater in numbers than 
the Republican Party during that period. The election of 1892, with a 
third party in the field, demonstrated its strength. In that year, the 
first covered by the annexed tables, it had a more nearly uniform 
strength throughout the country than in any subsequent election. 

As compared with 1892, in 1896 the Democrats lost 16 per cent of the 
vote in New England, 10 per cent of its eastern vote, 10 per cent of its 
northwestern vote, and gained 10 per cent of its southern vote, 2 per 
cent of its central vote, 42 per cent in the Rocky Mountain vote, and 
4 per cent in the Pacific vote. With the disappearance of the third 
party in 1896, its percentage of the national yote was less than 1 per 
cent greater than its vote of 1892. 

The decline in Democratic strength is signified by the shifting size 
of its sectional votes. The bottom of the decline was reached in 1924, 
when, with three parties in the field, the Democrats polled less than 29 
per cent of the vote of the Nation. The high spot was reached in 1916, 
with 49.2 per cent of the popular vote. 

From 1892 to 1924 there was a decline of 17 per cent in New Eng- 
land, 21 per cent in the East, 4 per cent in the border, 19 per cent in 
the central, 14 per cent in the Northwest, 15 per cent in the Rocky 
Mountains, and 33 per cent on the Pacific. The only section to register 
a gain was the South, where there was a gain of 10 per cent in the vote. 

The average vote of the party in the last 10 elections was 41.3 per 
cent of the total vote of the country. The average vote of the last 
eight elections was 40.1 per cent. The vote In 1928 was 41.2 per cent, 
or within 0.1 of 1 per cent of the average presidential yote of the 
Democratic Party in the last 10 elections. The popular vote of the 
party in 1928 was 2.1 per cent higher than the average vote of the 
last eight presidential elections. 

The vote increase in 1928 was in New England, 19 per cent; eastern, 
14 per cent; central, 11 per cent; northwestern, 9 per cent; Rocky 
Mountain, 14 per cent; and Pacific, 19 per cent. The losses in 1928 
were in the southern, 16 per cent, and border, 7 per cent. 

The total Democratic vote in 1928 was 12.4 per cent greater than in 
1924 and 7 per cent greater than in 1920. 

The vote of 1928, as compared to 1920, gained 16 per cent in New 
England, 14 per cent in the East, 2 per cent in the Northwest, 1 per cent 
in the Rocky Mountain, and 5 per cent on the Pacific. It lost 12 per 
cent in the South, 6 per cent on the border, and 3 per cent in the central. 

Hoover had 444 electoral votes, Smith 87. Hoover had 83 per cent 
of the electoral vote and 58 per cent of the popular vote. An electoral 
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vote for Hoover represented 48,180 popular votes and an electoral vote 
for Smith, 172,602. Smith’s popular vote was 0.6 of 1 per cent less 
than the vote of Wilson in 1912, with three parties in the field. 
His vote was 8 per cent less than the Wilson vote of 1916, which was 
the greatest vote of the party in 36 years. 

If 500,000 of the Smith votes in selected States could have been 
given to Hoover, his election in the Electoral College would have been 
unanimous, If 500,000 votes of Hoover in selected States could have 
been given to Smith, he would have been President, 

As compared with 1924, Smith gained in 30 States having 333 elec- 
toral votes, was even in 2 States having 18 votes, and lost in 16 States 
having 180 electoral votes. As compared with 1920, Smith gained in 
25 States having 285 electoral votes, was even in 1 State having 4 
votes, and lost in 22 States having 242 electoral votes. ~ 

Ordinarily, with only two major parties in the fleld, . 48 per cent is 
sufficient to win the election. 

In 1924 the Democratic Party faced disintegration in all sections 
north of the border States, having secured less than 29 votes out of 
every 100. The party began the 1928 campaign faced by the necessity 
of securing 20 additional votes from each 100 voters In the Nation in 
order to win. There is little in our political history to indicate that such 
an increase in so short a period was within practical possibilities. The 
party, in fact, secured an increase of 12 out of every 100 voters in 
the Nation. As measured by popular votes, it looked like a turn from 
disintegration toward rehabilitation. As measured by electoral votes, 
the result seemed like disintegration continued. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that popular votes are the only way to electoral votes 
and ultimate strength depends on popular majorities. 


Party representation in Congress 
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(Norg.—The above tables are misleading as to the relative political 
importance of the sections unless their interpretation recognizes the 
difference in the number of popular votes in the Southern States as 
contrasted with other sections of the country. This is due to the differ- 
ent educational and property qualifications requisite for voting in the 
South as well as the inability of a larger proportion of the population 
to meet ordinary qualifications, The voting population in proportion to 
the total population is less than one-third of what it is in the other 
sections of the country. The electoral votes are, of course, distributed 
in proportion to the total population.) 

Almost exactly two-thirds of the Democratic vote in 1928 was located 
in the central, eastern, and New England groups. The popular vote 
there was 9,974,000. This section had 284 electoral votes, representing 
53 per cent of the electoral vote of the country. It has 38 Senators 
and 246 Representatives. Of this number the Dentocrats have 6 Senators 
and 54 Representatives. 

These groups, in the order of their relative loyalty to the Democratic 
Party as represented in Congress, are in the following order: 

1, Southern; 2, border; 3, Rocky Mountain; 4, eastern; 5, central; 
6, New England; 7, Pacific; 8, Northwest. 

These groups, in the order of their loyalty to the Democratic Party 
as represented in the presidential election of 1928, are as follows: 


1. Southern. 5. Border. 

2. New England. 6. Rocky Mountain. 
3. Northwest. 7. Central. 8 

4. Eastern. 8. Pacifie. 


The Democrats have practically unanimous representation in the 
South and equally divided representation on the border. They have 
7 of the 16 Senators from the Rocky Mountain section and 3 of its 14 
Representatives, 

Outside of the South and the border, the Rocky Mountain section 
makes the great contribution to the Senate Democratic strength. 
This section is of great importance in the Senate representation and 
of little numerical importance in the House representation, The 
central and eastern groups furnish the only substantial numerical 
strength in the House representation, in addition to the southern and 
border groups. 

The only important numerical strength in the House representation 
outside of the South and the border is from the eastern and central 
groups. 
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The Northwest, the notably “ progressive” section, is without Demo- 
cratic representation in either Senate or House. ‘The Pacific section 
gives only one Senator and two Representatives. 

In New England, 1 out of 12 Senators is a Democrat; in the East, 
3 out of 10; in the central, 2 out of 16. In the House from New Eng- 
land are 4 Democrats out of 32 Representatives; in the East, 29 out 
of 98; in the central, 21 out of 114. 

Arizona, Montana, and New York, outside of the South and the 
border, are the States which have the most marked Democratic strength 
in Congress at the present time. 

The southern and border sections are the only two of the groups 
that have consistently given uniform support to the Democratic Party 
in presidential and local elections. In the election of 1928 those two 
groups notably reduced their support. 

Manifestly, a future for the Democratic Party depends upon the 
development of greater strength in all sections rather than on any 
false hope of becoming the successful party of any one section or com- 
bination of sections. The different methods of distributing the powers 
of government between the House and the Senate make party supremacy 
by group control impossible for the Democratic Party. 


PLAN FOR THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT BY PROPORTIONATE DIVISION OF 
STATE ELECTORAL VOTES 


Under the proposed amendment of the Constitution offered by Con- 
gressman Lea the people would vote directly for President, but the 
States would retain electoral votes, which would be divided between the 
candidates in proportion to their popular yotes in each State. 


Electoral vote under proposed plan, 1928 
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Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on December 13, 
1929, the President approved and signed the act (S. 1816) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Wabasha, 
Minn, 


1929 


CONFERENCE FOR THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(H. DOC, NO. 155) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the International Conference for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, to be held at The Hague beginning March 13, 1930. 

HERBERT Hooves. 

Tue Wuite House, December 14, 1929. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) reducing rates 
of income tax for the calendar year 1929, the pending question 
being on the amendment submitted by Mr. Couzens. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, before discussing the amend- 
ment which I have proposed to reduce the capital gains and loss 
tax, I desire to say a few words with respect to the joint 
resolution itself. 

I find myself in the very unhappy position of being unable to 
determine the value that is placed upon the passage of the 
measure at this time. Since the days of President Wilson we 
have been taught that psychology plays a great part in these peri- 
odical business depressions. I think it was President Wilson who 
coined the expression that “ depressions in business are largely 
due to psychology rather than to actual facts.” It seems that 
on that theory projected by a Democratic President the Repub- 
lican administration has adopted the policy of proposing the 
joint resolution for the psychological effect it will have upon 
business. On the basis of the merits of the joint resolution I 
would be unalterably opposed to it, but based on this indeter- 
minate psychology I hesitate to put my judgment against the 
judgment of many others who claim it will have a great psycho- 
logical effect. For that reason I will have to vote for the joint 
resolution because I am unable to determine the accuracy of 
the basis on which the resolution is predicated. 

Many Senators have spoken concerning the joint resolution 
itself. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smomsons], who 
is the ranking Democratic member of the Committee on Finance, 
has made numerous statements to the effect that the proposed 
legislation is in the nature of a rebate to taxpayers. I wish to 
point out, Mr. President, that it is not a rebate in any sense of 
the word. According to the statement of the Senator from 
North Carolina, the taxes inyolyed are taxes which haye been 
collected from citizens during the calendar year 1929 which are 
in excess of the needs of the Government. For that reason it 
is proposed to credit to the taxpayers who accumulated in- 
comes in 1929 which will be taxable the surplus which was paid 
by taxpayers on incomes received in 1928. 

We have no assurance, and there is no way of ascertaining 
at this short notice, whether the taxpayers to whom this money 
is to be credited are the same group of taxpayers who paid 
income taxes in 1928. It may be, to a large extent, an entirely 
different set of taxpayers to whom the credit will be made than 
those who paid the surplus in excess of the needs of the Gov- 
ernment, who will get the credit to the amount of $160,000,000 
on their income taxes for 1929. 

That is one of the reasons, Mr. President, why I am unalter- 
ably opposed to retroactive legislation. There seems to be no 
justification at all for enacting retroactive legislation. Every 
taxpayer who did business during 1929 did it under the laws 
of the country at that time. That statement is equally appli- 
cable whether the proposed retroactive law be a reduction in 
taxes or an increase in taxes. I venture the assertion, Mr. 
President, that there is no Senator here who would vote for 
retroactive legislation proposing to-increase taxes for the pre- 

year. If it be unsound to increase taxes retroactively 
it is equally unsound to reduce taxes retroactively. The reason 
I make that comment is that it has a bearing on the amendment 
which I propose and which is designed to reduce the taxes on 
capital gains and capital losses beginning with January, 1930. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on yesterday read 
at some length from a radio speech delivered by Mr. Julius 
Barnes, in which Mr. Barnes advanced certain theories and 
advised the people to do certain things in order to encourage 
business. This same group has laid great stress upon the state- 
ment that we must not do anything which is uneconomic. Every 
time a proposal to do something humane is made, those making 
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the proposal are called paternalistic; we are said to advocate 
uneconomic measures; we are said to be proposing something 
which is outside the realm of things which the Government 
may properly do for the people. I submit, Mr. President, that 
this proposed credit of $160,000,000 to the earnings of taxpayers 
in 1929 is uneconomic; it will in no sense increase the purchas- 
ing power of the people at this time; and that is really what we 
ought to do if it is desired to encourage business. There is no 
way by which business can be improved by legislation other 
than by increasing the ability of the people to purchase. 

The one humane thing that the Government could have done 
with this $160,000,000, by way of encouraging business, would 
have been to have used it to give employment to the millions of 
those who are unemployed in the United States. Had that been 
done, however, we would have been criticized by every econo- 
mist and big business man and by the newspapers of the 
country for doing an unsound and uneconomic thing; and yet 
this same group, by high-pressure salesmanship, by radio 
speeches, and by advertising, are continually urging people to 
live beyond their means, to load themselves up with all kinds of 
unnecessary articles, for the purpose of speeding up business, 
and by so doing to commit themselves to debts that they will 
never be able to pay. If the composite judgment of these people 
were to be obtained at one time or at one place, they could not 
help but reach the conclusion that those debts can not be paid 
at the rate they are now being contracted. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Am I to understand from the remarks of 
the Senator from Michigan that it is his judgment that there 
will be a severe penalty attached to that kind of business 
pees and that in the end business itself will suffer from 

em 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the judgment of the Senator from 
Michigan, and it is not a new judgment, based on the fact that 
this particular joint resolution is before the Senate. For years, 
indeed—I started 13 or 14 years ago to preach and condemn 
this orgy of intallment buying and the urging of the people to 
buy unnecessary articles for the purpose of artificially stimu- 
lating production. 

When the practice of installment buying started it was limited 
to a few articles. For instance, the installment purchase of 
homes is not an unwise practice, for it is usually assumed that 
a home will last a lifetime, and a home is a necessary pur- 
chase. Then installment buying was extended to pianos. It 
was not quite so bad in that instance, since pianos usually 
last a lifetime; but the practice has grown to a very great 
degree. Because a certain odium, in a way, attached to the 
practice of buying articles on the installment plan, and it was 
not admitted in polite society that individuals bought their 
clothes and other things on the installment plan, high-pressure 
salesmen invented the phrase “ consumers’ credit.“ No busi- 
ness man now insults a possible purchaser by saying, “ Why not 
buy it on the installment plan.” They usually say, We want 
to extend you consumers’ credit.” That sounds more dignified, 
because credit is a necessary thing in business. 

Credit is needed for all merchandising purposes. Manu- 
facturing and merchandising are not consumption, but by the 
means of high-pressure salesmen it has been possible to fool 
the American public so long that they have not clearly ob- 
served the distinction between manufacturing and merchan- 
dising credit and consumers’ credit. The people have been 
fooled until they have loaded up with billions of dollars’ worth 
of umecessary articles under the name of “ consumers’ credit.” 
e eo now reaping the result in part of the orgy of installment 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. $ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator has said concerning installment buying or consumers’ 
credit, as it is now more commonly known. If my recollec- 
tion serves me correctly, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been an ardent advocate of installment buying, has he not? 

Mr. COUZENS. So far as I have been able to observe that 
is correct. I recall a statement in which he said that con- 
sumers’ credit was entirely sound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, then I am interested to 
know, if the Senator from Michigan does not follow the advice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury concerning the soundness of 
installment buying, why he is influenced in supporting the pend- 
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ing joint resolution simply because the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and others say that it will have a beneficial psychological 
effect on business? 

Mr. COUZENS. When I began my speech this morning I ex- 
plained that I was not sure that my judgment was infallible 
with respect to the beneficial psychological effect that the en- 
actment of the pending measure would have upon business. I 
um doubtful about it; but, as I stated at the beginning, I am 
not so sure of my ground with regard to indefinite psychological 
matters as I am sure of it with respect to more concrete mat- 
ters, such as installment buying of articles by consumers for 
the purpose of consumption and not for resale. If I were sat- 
isfied in my own mind about the psychology of the question as 
I ani about the economics of it, I certainly would be opposed 
to the pending joint resolution; and in principle, as I have said, 
I am opposed to this kind of legislation, and I am opposed to 
retroactive legislation of all kinds. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Inasmuch as we are on the subject of 
psychology, is it not a fact that the Secretary of the Treasury 
considered the psychology of the inflation of a couple of years 
ago to be entirely sound, whereas it would appear, from what 
occurred last month on the stock market that his judgment of 
the psychology was unsound? Therefore it occurs to me that, 
perhaps, we are justified in questioning his judgment concern- 
ing the psychological effect of the pending joint resolution upon 
business. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the view as to the psychology of the meas- 
ure were confined solely to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is getting to be an old man and quite feeble, I would not be 
influenced by it; but it is not confined to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the same opinion is entertained by a great number 
of people throughout the United States whose judgment might 
be better than mine. The press and public officials generally 
throughout the United States have said that the psychological 
effect would be splendid. While I am by no means convinced 
that that is so, yet, as I have said, I am not so sure of my 
judgment in that regard as I am sure of my judgment with 
respect to the question of the economics of installment sales, 

Mr. President, I wish now to point out the inconsistency and 
the unreliability of the Treasury Department with particular 
respect to my proposed amendment to reduce the capital gains 
and losses tax. Over my protest for a period of years the 
Treasury Department and the Congress have gone along and 
reduced taxes to the rich; in other words, the taxes in the high 
brackets; they have made repeated attempts to do everything 
humanly possible to cut down the taxes on those best able to 
pay. Lobbyists have been active for years, supported and in- 
fluenced by the Mellon family, to bring about a repeal of the 
inheritance tax. We are thankful that they have not succeeded 
in accomplishing that purpose, but I suspect that the Secretary 
hopes to obtain that result before he has to pass his estate on 
to posterity. 

However, I want to say something about Congress always 
being on sound economic grounds. When it comes to a question 
of psychology we must abandon economics, especially when the 
powers that be want us to emphasize psychology rather than 
economics. To have appropriated this $160,000,000 to help out 
unemployment would have been unsound, paternalistic, and in- 
sane in the minds of these powers that be; and yet I want to 
point out that I am informed from reliable sources that within 
two weeks unemployment jumped up from 700,000 to over 
3,100,000 men. I think I should be wholly unjustified in oppos- 
ing this joint resolution if there is a considerable public opinion 
that the passage of the joint resolution would aid in getting 
some of these more than 3,000,000 men back to work. If I were 
convinced that it would get 10 men back to work, I would vote 
for the joint resolution. z 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do net want to keep 
interrupting the Senator—— 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. But do the men who advocate the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution because of its beneficial psychologi- 
cal effect on business explain how it will assist in relieving the 
unemployment situation? 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has access to the fairy tales in 
the newspapers to the same extent that I have. I confess to 
the fact that after reading most of these fairy tales and essays 
on economics, published admittedly by interested parties, I have 
become confused on the soundness of the motives back of this 
proposal to rebate taxes to those people who are best able to 
pay. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 
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Mr. McMASTER. I think we will all agree that many mil- 
lions of this $160,000,000 rebate will go to the very wealthy. 
Is that true? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true; but in that connection I should 
like to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. McMASTER. Then, if that is true, I wish to finish my 
statement before the Senator replies. 

Mr. COUZENS. All right. 

Mr. McMASTER. If that is true, and the very rich man 
receives a large tax rebate to be credited to his bank account, 
he will reinvest it usually in reliable bonds or in the deflated 
stocks. How will that in any wise stimulate industry? How 
will that in any wise employ labor which is not now employed? 

Mr. COUZENS. In my judgment it will not; and if it were 
confined wholly to those I would agree that this joint resolution 
should not pass, even for psychological reasons. But when the 
Committee on Finance was considering this matter, figures were 
presented showing the effect of the passage of this joint reso- 
lution; and one of the controlling factors in my voting to report 
it out and voting for its passage is the fact that 2,095,000 tax- 
payers who have incomes under $10,000 will receive a credit 
of $28,000,000. That is $28,000,000 applied to that group. It is 
true, as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] said 
the other day, that we can not pass taxation measures without 
there being some inequalities and some unfairness; and I 
hesitate to say that no joint resolution should be passed because 
some rich man gets some credit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that the passage of this joint reso- 
lution will have a favorable psychological effect upon business 
because of the temporary reduction in these taxes over a period 
of one year, what will be the psychological effect at the end of 
that year when everybody knows he will have to go back to the 
figure that he has been paying during the past year? 

Mr. COUZENS. I was coming to that. I was going to point 
out the danger that if we take advantage of the psychological 
effect of reducing taxes now—taxes that have already been ac- 
cumulated and made in business—unless we pass a like joint 
resolution a year from now, or permanently reduce taxes, we 
are likely to have a reaction; and when taxpayers have to in- 
crease the taxes they pay in 1931 they will be perhaps more un- 
happy than they would be if they did not get this credit at this 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ther, there 

Mr, COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Contemplating that they will have to in- 
crease their taxes for the next year, will they be likely to pass 
on any of this reduction to their customers during the year 
1930? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; no one expects them to, They have 
already collected all that they can collect, and certainly they 
are not going to pass it on. Most of it goes into the pockets 
of those who are best able to pay. 

I said, in reply to a question from the Senator from South 
Dakota, that I was largely influenced by the fact that 2,095,000 
taxpayers were to be relieved to the extent of $28,000,000. 

Mr. McMASTER. But, Mr. President, if over two millions of 
them are to receive $28,000,000, that means $14 per capita. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it also means that there is 56 per cent de- 
crease in their taxes. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, the rebate of taxes to those 
who are receiving incomes of $4,000 net is such that they will 
receive a 6 per cent decrease. Is not that true? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTER. That statement is truc? 

Mr. SMOOT. And some others are true. 

Mr. McMASTER. That means that a farmer who has a net 
income of $4,000 will receive a decrease of $3.75. There are not 
5 per cent of the farmers in the United States who have a net 
income of $4,000; and the average decrease for the average 
farmer of the country will be about 80 cents. That is just about 
what it will amount to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then he does not pay very much tax. 

Mr. McMASTER. He has a 6 per cent decrease; and the 6 
per cent decrease, when it is figured down to a 30-cent basis, 
does not mean anything. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to say that had this $160,000,000 gone 
into the relief of the millions of unemployed, who, in my judg- 
ment, are unemployed largely because of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in not taking some action to prevent this situation, it is 
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my belief that this condition, if not entirely prevented, could 
have been largely modified by governmental declaration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator given any thought to the 
possibility of cashing in the soldiers’ claims upon the Govern- 
ment as one of the means of putting money into hands where it 
will serve a useful purpose? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have not, because to some degree the sol- 
diers are getting something; but the unemployed are getting 
nothing, and I am much more interested in relieving immediate 
distress than I am in passing permanent legislation, If this 
money had gone to aid the unemployed it would have increased 
purchasing power to the extent of $160,000,000. That, of course, 
is only a drop in the bucket, but it is something. Under this 
plan it is doing nothing to increase purchasing power at this 
time. 

This periodical unemployment is a problem that will have to 
be solved. It is not necessary to quote the “sons of wild 
jackasses” to verify that statement. 1 have before me a copy 
of an address made by the distinguished Democrat, Mr. Owen D. 
Young, before the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1927. I am not going to read his whole address, 
although I commend it to the consideration of every Member of 
Congress and every citizen of the United States who is engaged 
in business in any way. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will not the Senator have the 
whole address inserted in the Recor? 

Mr. COUZENS. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Owen D. Young said a lot of very wise things in this ad- 
dress; but the thing that impressed me the most is contained 
on page 392 of the Harvard Business Review of July, 1927. 
After saying much concerning the obligation of employers to em- 
ployees, he said: 


Then, too, we must deal with this question of unemployment, which 
I regard as the greatest economic blot on our capitalistic system. 


I pause a moment in order to have that sink in, because it un- 
doubtedly will receive more consideration, coming from a good 
Wall Street Democrat, than it would coming from any of us 
“sons of jackasses” of the West. 

How are we going to solve this problem? We are not going 
to solve it by passing joint resolutions to return taxes to those 
who are best able to pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Confirming what the Senator 
has just said in his quotation from the speech of a New York 
Democrat, let me say that on Thursday night of this week I 
heard a very able address by Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, in which he stated 
that he considered that the greatest economie problem before 
the American people to-day was that of unemployment. So we 
have not only a capitalist but a labor organizer of prominence 
and ability reechoing the same sentiment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. WAGNER. I hope I am not going to be forgotten in this 
discussion, because I think the Senator will concede that some 
two years ago I tried to call the attention of the country to 
this subject of unemployment, regarding it as our most serious 
economic evil, and offered some legislation of a permanent char- 
acter which I thought would tend to preyent unemployment; but, 
outside of the chairman of the committee, who gave extensive 
hearings, and some other Senators, it received but scant consid- 
eration in this body. I think this is an opportunity, while we 
are confronted with this emergency, to do something perma- 
nently on the subject. 

Mr. COUZENS. I acknowledge the efforts of the Senator 
from New York, and I agree with his proposal; but again I 
point out that one of the reasons why these things get no con- 
sideration in Congress is because every time we try to do any- 
thing of this character it is called interference with business; 
it is said that it is unsound economically; that Government 
should keep its hands out of business, and that it is paternal- 
istic. Socialism, bolshevism, and everything else is attributed 
to anyone who has any instinct in government to do 
for those who are underprivileged, and are less able to take 
care of themselves. 
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Mr. President, we have not made much progress, but there is 
no doubt but that this problem has to be solved, it is going to be 
solved, and unless private business solves it Government will. 
The only way the employers who benefit by this capitalistic sys- 
tem can prevent governmental action is through private initia- 
tive solving the problem themselves. 

Every time we talk about Government regulation of power in 
interstate commerce, or regulation of radio and telegraph and 
telephone in interstate commerce, we are told that Government 
must keep its hands off of private initiative, that we must not 
interfere with the great intellects of the Nation having free rein 
to do that which in their interest seems best. Why do not the 
great captains of industry, the great manufacturing enterprises, 
stabilize employment? Failing to stabilize employment, why do 
they not stabilize income? 

I recognize the difficulties of stabilizing employment and regu- 
lating it so that a man can work 300 days a year with adequate 
compensation, but I do not recognize that industry can not 
stabilize the income. Even if the difficulties of seasonal busi- 
ness and the ups and downs of trade prevent them from stabiliz- 
ing work there is nothing under the sun that prevents them 
from stabilizing income. 

Everyone knows that the great railroads and the great indus- 
tries, at least those which are generally owned by the public, 
stabilize their dividends. There are exceptions, of course, as in 
the cases of some enterprises that are family owned or are 
owned by a few stockholders, which perhaps do not stabilize 
their dividends. One of the great arguments used for investing 
in Pennsylvania Railroad stock, or United States Steel stock, or 
American Telephone & Telegraph stock, and some of the other 
stocks is the fact that the dividends are stabilized. Investors 
can depend upon quarterly dividends regardless of business con- 
ditions. The Steel Corporation, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and like companies will not cut their dividends, in 
my judgment, because of the conditions through which we are 
now passing. 

Labor, however, has its income cut, perhaps cut out entirely, 
through unemployment. These industries which hire and fire 
men at the will of the captains give little heed and considera- 
tion to the sufferings and to the trials and tribulations that fol- 
low when they instruct a superintendent to lay off 10,000 or 
15,000 or 20,000 men to-morrow. They have done nothing to 
Stabilize the incomes of those men. They have set by no re- 
serve so that the men may have a continuous income during 
unemployment, but the stockholders will receive their quarterly 
dividends whether business goes up or down. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make one observation in connection with 
his able and very timely speech? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In my opinion, as bad as the 
unemployment situation is, the most serious and the gravest ques- 
tion connected with unemployment is the disqualification of men 
and women who reach middle life from being given any kind of 
employment. I am sure the Senator must be impressed with the 
rapidly growing army of men and women who have reached 
middle life who find every door of industry barred against them. 
Some of the most pathetic letters that come to me are from men 
and women of families who find it impossible, because of the 
condition that has been fixed by industry, to get employment. 
I am sure the Senator has been impressed with that phase of the 
unemployment problem as it has impressed me, and to me it is 
more serious and more dangerous than the temporary waves of 
unemployment that come and go. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is undoubtedly one of the most 
appealing elements in industry to-day. 

It seems to me that if industry objects to bureaucracy in 
Washington, and objects to bureaucracy in the States. they will 
have to solve these problems themselves, or stand for all the 
evils of governmental bureaucracy. We will have to have un- 
employment insurance, we will have to have old-age pensions, 
all set up by the Government, regulated by the bureaucrats in 
State and Nation, or the industries, with their great intellect 
and with their great private initiative, must take care of the 
matter themselves. There is no alternative. It has to be done, 

To test the good faith of these great employers and captains 
of industry who say that the Government must stay out of 
business, that the dead hand of government must not even go 
near business, those who advocate more business in goyernment 
would better wake up to the situation that they are to solve 
these problems themselves if government is not to step in and 
do it for them. 

When it comes to money making, these great industries spurn 
Government interference and Government regulation, but when 
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it comes to spending money, they are not so averse to the Gov- 
ernment doing it, so long as they may reap the profits. 

I have received a full-page advertisement sent me by a citizen 
of Philadelphia, signed by the Household Finance Corporation, 
who have 10 Philadelphia offices, It is headed “A Statement to 
the People of Philadelphia About Small Loans by Household 
Finance Corporation.” 


We make loans of $100 to $300 at 2½ per cent per 99 


Thirty per cent per annum! These great finance corporations 
can pay for full-page advertisements in metropolitan newspapers 
to add a burden upon those already overburdened, and yet they 
do it under provision of law, because the advertisement says: 


The 3% per cent rate— 


And I mention in that connection the fact that they are ad- 
vertising the fact that they have even gone under the amount 
permitted by law— 


The 3% per cent rate is not the fixed rate that licensees must charge— 
That is, licensees of their corporatioa— 


but is simply the maximum rate permitted by the Pennsylvania small 
loan law on loans up to $300. 


There may be circumstances under which some poor devil has 
to patronize an organization of this sort, and those causes may 
be entirely beyond his control, and may be entirely beyond the 
control of his employer or industry, but I submit that an analy- 
sis of the borrowers under such a plan shows that in most 
cases they are the victims of our industrial system on account 
of frequent periods of unemployment, or because of the fact that 
their incomes have not been stabilized by those who use their 
efforts in industry. 

The sender of this advertisement makes a number of comments 
on the margin of the paper, and one of them is, “ Some civiliza- 
tion!” 
of the comments would not read well in the RECORD. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator be good 
enough to give date of the paper in which that advertisement 
appeared? 

Mr. COUZENS. The advertisement appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger of December 12, 1929; so it is only two 
days old. 

Mr. President, I want to take up now the amendment pending 
before the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will not the Senator have the 
article of Owen D. Young inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the article of Owen D. Young previously referred to 
by me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection. the article 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


DEDICATION ADDRESS !—GEORGE F. BAKER FOUNDATION, HARVARD GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL or BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, JuNR 4, 1927 


By Owen D. Young 


One can not stand here this morning charged with the duty of re- 
flecting, even in the smallest measure, the thoughts and feelings of this 
distinguished company, without first expressing our gratitude to Mr. 
George F. Baker for his generous gift to the service of business educa- 
tion. This day business and scholarship join in their thanks to him. 

If I were to speak for men of business, which I am none too well 
qualified to do, it would be to express gratification that business is 
recognized at last as a profession, and being so recognized by Harvard, 
becomes a learned profession. If I were to speak for men of learning, 
which I am less qualified to do, it would be to express satisfaction that 
scholars are now to find their way to the market place as they have 
heretofore to the pulpit, to the law courts, to the hospital, and to the 
forum. Not only will scholars go into our factories and exchanges but 
men trained in business will go back into the halls of learning. No more 
inspiring example of that could be had than the return of Mr. Wallace 
B. Donham to Harvard to become the dean of this school of business. 
Me also express our thanks and our congratulations to him. 

We have come to Harvard to-day, Mr. President, to dedicate these 
magnificent buildings to the training of men for business just as other 
groups in other times have come here to dedicate other buildings to the 
training of men for the ministry, for the law, for medicine, for engineer- 
ing, and for other professions. Looking backward, one wonders why 
our visit for this purpose has been so long delayed. Why is it that the 
Harrard Business School was not founded until 1908 and not adequately 
housed until this hour? 

The medical school was established in 1782, the law school in 1817, 
and a divinity school in 1819. The education of the ministry, however, 


: ee ner delivered on June 4, 1927, at the dedication of the 
new group of buildings comprising the Geo F. Baker Foundation of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
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may be said to have been a prime object of the foundation itself, and the 
chief effort of its earlier years. The founders of Harvard said that 
they “dreaded to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our 
present ministers shall lie in the dust.” Is one to conclude that 
Harvard was fearful of an illiterate ministry of religion in 1636 and 
was not apprehensive of an illiterate ministry of business until 1908? 
That could hardly be so, because her own graduates in increasing num- 
bers for half a century had been eschewing the ministry to enter 
business. It may be that with the decline of her graduates in the 
ministry Harvard sought an equivalent vice, as Charles Lamb, when he 
gave up smoking, wrote Tom Hood that he sought a quid pro quo.” 

Since 1840 the proportion of college graduates entering the ministry 
has been steadily declining, and during that period the percentage of 
those entering business or commercial pursuits has rapidly increased. 
In the class of 1896, 35 per cent entered business, and in 1916, over 
55 per cent. The enlarging field of business, with its widening intel- 
lectual horizon and its enlarging geographical reach, was making its 
appeal to Harvard men. It stretched their minds, it stimulated their 
imagination, and it provided satisfactory financial rewards. Harvard 
was compelled, if she wished to control her product to the ultimate 
consumer, to take account of business education. And now on each 
commencement day, she awards degrees in business administration, in 
the happy phrase of President Lowell, “The oldest of the arts, and the 
newest of the professions.” It is to the service of that newest of the 
professions that we dedicate these imposing buildings. They have 
been made an inspiration by the man who gave them, because he is the 
greatest living master of the old art and the best example for the new 
profession. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration is open not only to 
the sons of Harvard but to the graduates of other colleges who wish 
to add the excellence of Harvard's special training and the glory of 
her name to their own degrees. Seven hundred students, from 180 
colleges, representing 44 States and 13 foreign countries, have responded 
to the invitation to take her training in the field of business. That is 
not only a compliment to Harvard—it is a tribute to business. I make 
no apology for our devotion to business, It represents for the majority 
of our people the major activity of life. It is more than production. 
It is more than trade. It is more than transportation and finance, It 
is more than all of them together. It has made history. It has created 
law. An eminent jurist has said, “Long before the state arose from 
its couch, in the morning twilight of history, trade had already com- 
pleted a good part of its day’s work. While the states were fighting 
one another, trade found out and leveled the roads that lead from one 
people to another, and established between them a relation of exchange 
of goods and ideas; a pathfinder in the wilderness; a herald of peace; 
a torchbearer of culture.” I like fo recall Motley’s statement that 
there ought to be a banner over Castle Garden inscribed * Nọ admission 
except on business.“ 

One of the world’s most ancient records says, “In the western sea 
there is a market where an agreement exists between buyer and seller 
that if one comes the other goes. The seller first spreads out his goods ; 
afterwards the purchaser spreads out the equivalent, which must lie 
on the side of the articles for sale till taken by the seller, when the 
objects purchased may be carried off.“ What a fascinating picture of 
the early dawn of trade—the representatives of two tribes, each with 
their own products, advancing slowly, carefully, suspiciously even, 
toward each other—not for the purposes of war but for the peaceful 
exchange of goods. The more daring adventurer walks out into the 
open area between the lines, deposits an article there, and then slowly 
retires. Watchfully, with anticipation, he awaits the advance of some 
one from the other side. At last one emerges, brings his article and 
places it beside the first, and retires. A seller and a buyer have come 
out of the darkness of barbarism into the advancing light of civilization. 
The seller must now elect which article he will take. If it be not his 
own, a trade has been made, and the advance of human relations has 
begun. Trust has been substituted for suspicion; self-restraint has 
taken the place of uncontrolled acquisitiveness; a code of morals and 
of law will emerge; and last but not least, a sportsmanship, recognizing 
with a sense of honor the rules of the game, will come into being. 

Trade will now invent its own complicated tools, such as transporta- 
tion, currencies, banking, and insurance. What is much more impor- 
tant, a new state of mind will arise. Producers who once made only 
what they themselves wanted will, for the first time, be thinking of 
what the other fellow wants. As a matter of self-interest, men will 
be trying to put themselves in the other fellow's place and acquire his 
polnt of view. That will be the first great step, as it is, in my judg- 
ment, the last word in all human relations, whether they be between 
members of our own family or between the greatest nations of the 
world. 

Judging from the records of history and our present-day practice, 
silent negotiations did not long continue. Dialects were broken down. 
Communications were established, and even the law was compelled to 
recognize that “ traders’ talk was a special kind of conversation in 
which it was necessary to make allowances for the natural enthusiasm 
of the seller and the coldness of the buyer. Principles of business were 
developed and recorded. It was these principles of business and the 
customs of merchants which became the basis of much of our law. 
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“Every man knoweth,” said Gerard Malynes in his Lex Mercatoria, 
published in 1622, “ that for manners and prescriptions there is a great 
diversity among all nations; but for customs observed in the course 
of trafic and commerce, there is that sympathy, concordance, and 
agreement which may be said to be of like condition to all people, dif- 
fused and spread by right reason and instinct of nature consisting 
perpetually. And these customs are properly those observations which 
merchants maintain between themselves, and if these be separated from 
the law of nations, the remainder of the said law will consist of but 
few points.” 

Harvard at the beginning of her career may have taught the prin- 
ciples of business as a part of her education for the ministry. It was 
at this very time that John Cotton, the patriarch of New England, 
one of the committee of 12 appointed by the General Court to draw 
up a plan for the college, a member of its first board of overseers, and 
a preacher to the students, was laying down correct principles of trade. 

Capt. Robert Keayne, one of Boston’s most prominent merchants and 
the founder of her town house, was complained of for oppression in 
the sale of foreign commodities, and after the court had censured him 
the church of Boston called him also in question, “ Where,” according 
to Winthrop,“ Keayne did (as before he had done in the court), with 
tears, acknowledge and bewail his covetous and corrupt heart, yet mak- 
ing some excuse for many of the particulars which were charged upon 
him, as partly by pretense of ignorance of the true price of some 
wares, and chiefly by being misled by some false principles.” These 
things gave Mr. Cotton in his public exercise the next lecture day to 
lay open the error of such false principles and to give some rule of 
direction in the case. Some false principles were these: 

“(1) That a man might sell as dear as he can and buy as cheap as 
he can. (2) If a man lose by casualty of sea in some of his commodi- 
ties, he may raise the price of the rest. (8) That he may sell as he 
bought, though he paid too dear and though the commodity be fallen. 
(4) That as a man may take advantage of his own skill or ability, so 
he may of another’s ignorance or necessity. (5) Where one gives time 
for payment he is to take recompense of one as of another.” 

John Cotton said that the true rules for trading were these: 

“(1) A man may not sell above the current price; i. e., such a price 
as is usual in the time and place and as another (who knows the worth 
of the commodity) would give for it, if he had occasion to use it. 
$+ + * (2) When a man loses on a commodity for want of skill 
he must look at it as his own fault or cross, and therefore must not 
lay it upon another. (3) Where a man loses by casualty at sea, it is 
a loss cast upon himself by Providence, and he may not ease himself 
of it by casting it upon another; for so a man should seem to provide 
against all providences that he should never lose; but where there is 
a scarcity of a commodity there men may raise their price, for now it 
is a hand of Ged upon the commodity and not the person.” 

Evidently in those days the ministry assumed, with the acquiescence 
of men of business, to lay down rules of business conduct. 

A few years ago I remember that a group of ministers endeavored to 
lay down some principles for the control of labor by employers. Their 
action was quickly resented, even by business men willing to comply 
with the rules, with an indication that preachers had better confine 
themselves to their own business. To me the interesting feature of 
these two excursions of the ministry into the fleld of business, some 
300 years apart, is that in the case of Keayne his infraction of business 
standards was treated as an individual delinquency, and John Cotton 
laid down his rules of business, not for the welfare of business but 
as a guide in the matter of ecclesiastical discipline. So far as I know, 
no business man resented John Cotton’s action. He kept strictly within 
his own field. In the later incident to which I referred a group of 
ministers, not one, undertook to lay down rules for business, as busi- 
ness. Such rules were not in any way connected with church discipline, 
nor was an infraction of them to be considered as a basis for excom- 
munication. It was the volunteer effort of a group of men of one 
profession undertaking to lay down rules for the guidance of a group 
of men in another. It was natural that such volunteer advice, even 
though sound, should be rejected and resented. 

The interesting point, however, is that in the later instance an indi- 
vidual was not being tried on a particular transaction. A group was 
being indicted for a common practice, Unconsciously, in the minds of 
all, business was taking on the elemental quality of a profession; that 
is, standards for group action. The old art was passing to the new 
profession. 

But why this new profession of business? The old art had fune- 
tioned long and well. Under it each man ran his business as he 
pleased, subject only to the law of the land and the moral restraints 
existing in the community in which he lived. Business was simple— 
it was individual—it was done only in a limited area—mostly in the 
small community. Any infraction of the rules of the law, or of the 
church, or of the principles of business were quickly recognized and 
generally known. The community could and did in those days discipline 
the individual man of business effectively. No one could maintain his 
good will and profess one thing in church on Sundays and practice 
another thing in his business on week days. Public opinion joined the 
law and the church as the censors of business conduct, 
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Then the area of business operations widened. The products dealt 
in became highly specialized and technical. A man could not sell a 
spavined horse as sound in his own community without penalty, but 
he could sell a spavined motor as sound in some other community, 
perhaps, indeed, halfway around the world, without being quickly dis- 
covered at home. Even if discovered, the penalty was not so great. 
The sale of a spavined horse to one of his own community may have 
been a moral delinquency. The sale of a spavined motor to people quite 
unknown may have been regarded locally as a clever piece of business. 
The church became increasingly powerless, and local public opinion 
might well be not too critical of a man who brought wealth from other 
places to his home community, especially if he contributed to the local 
hospital and was otherwise generous in its distribution. In a word, 
the widening area of business and the highly specialized character of 
the goods outstripped all local sanctions and tended to leave the in- 
dividual free from restraints except those of the law. Now the law is 
not a satisfactory censor. It functions in the clear light of wrong- 
doing—things so wrong that the community must protect itself against 
them. Set over against the law on the opposite side is the clear light 
of right doing—things which are so generally appealing to the con- 
science of all that no mistake could be made no matter how compli- 
cated the business. The area of difficulty for business lies in the 
penumbra between the two. When business was simple and local, it 
was fairly easy for local public opinion to penetrate the shadowed area. 
When business became complicated and widespread it was in this area 
that all restraints were removed. It was in this shadowed space that 
troublesome practices were born. It was from acts here that suspicions 
of business arose. It was the loss of these normal restraints which 
caused business to suffer. Men of character began to realize that the 
success of their business depended not alone upon what they did but 
in some measure upon what others in the same line of business did. 

They began to form trade associations; first, merely to promote ac- 
quaintance and to create morale in the organization which would, in 
a sense, be a substitute for the public opinion of the local community 
in the earlier days. Gradually through these organizations codes of 
conduct are being developed, and rules are emerging to enforce stand- 
ards both as to character of goods and methods of trading, which are 
designed to afford proper protection to the members of the organiza- 
tion and for the better service of society. It is these self-imposed 
rules designed to enforee standards on the entire group engaged in 
similar business that are the distinguishing mark of the new profes- 
sion. In fact, products have become so highly technical and the rules 
of business so complicated that it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
anyone other than business men, and for the most part only those in 
the same line of business, to sit in judgment on unfair practices which 
the law can not well reach and which the church can not well under- 
stand. Indeed, as a disciplinary force in the complexities of modern 
society a profession of business with many specialized subdivisions 
should be welcome to all. 

Let me say, however, that so far as the public is concerned, organ- 
ized business has been quick to take the advantages of group action, 
but has been slow to assume group responsibilities. Too frequently 
business men have acquiesced, even if they did not participate, in ob- 
jectionable practices until an outraged society compelled amateurs to 
interfere. The amateurs were frequently in the legislature and unwise 
laws were enacted. Legislatures reached out for abuses they could 
readily observe, but the cause of which they did not fully understand, 
Frequently the laws overreached themselves, and from the standpoint of 
society did more harm than the evils they were intended to correct. 
It is to be hoped that within these walls, research in these fields will 
not only inspire business men to adopt standards acceptable to the 
publie conscience but will also furnish the information on which wise 
laws may be drafted and wise decisions made. Many business associa- 
tions need the benefit of such research to-day. Many are doing their 
best, not only to discipline their own members but to set up standards 
which will be helpfal to all. No one has recognized the benefit of 
trade assoications or done more to develop them in proper lines than 
the present Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

As business widened in area it increased in size. It was no longer 
possible for one man to be the whole business. His capital was not 
enough—his labor was not enough—his knowledge was not enough. 
For the individual we substituted the partnership, and finally as the 
enterprise grew we displaced the partnership with the modern corpora- 
tion. Into these we have brought together larger amounts of capital 
and larger numbers of workers than existed in cities onee thought great. 
We have been put to it, however, to discover the true principles which 
should govern their relations. From one point of view they were part- 
ners in a common enterprise. From another they were enemies fighting 
for the spoils of their common achievement. In dealing with this 
problem there has been much misunderstanding and frequently want 
of sympathy. The organization has not always functioned well, and 
even to-day in that field we have great problems yet unsolved. 

Gradually we are reducing the area of conflict between the two. 
Slowly we are learning that low wages for labor do not necessarily 
mean high profits for capital. We are learning that an increasing 
wage level is wholly consistent with a diminishing commodity price 
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level. We are learning that productivity of labor is not measured alone 
by the hours of work, nor even by the test of physical fatigue in a 
particular job, What we need to deal with are not the limits to which 
men may go without physical exhaustion, but the limits within which 
they may work with zest and spirit and pride of accomplishment. 
When zest departs, labor becomes drudgery. When exhaustion enters, 
labor becomes slavery. Zest is partly a matter of physical condition, 
but it is also largely influenced by mental reactions. These are common 
to all of us in every position. Are we doing well with our lives? Are 
we providing for our families—not merely clothes and food and shelter 
while we are working but an insurance of them when our working time 
is ended either by age, disability, or death? Are we providing more 
cultural opportunities for ourselves and our children? In a word, are 
we free men? Here in America we have raised the standard of political 
equality. Shall we be able to add to that, full equality in economic 
opportunity? No man is wholly free until he is both politically and 
economically free. No man with an uneconomic and failing business 
is free. He is unable to meet his obligations to his family, to society, 
and to himself. No man with an inndequate wage is free. He is un- 
able to meet his obligations to his family, to society, and to himself, 
No man is free who can provide only for physical needs, He must also 
be in a position to take advantage of cultural opportunities. Business, 
as the process of coordinating men's capital and effort in all fields of 
activity, will not have accomplished its full service until it shall have 
provided the opportunity for all men to be economically free, I have 
referred elsewhere to the cultural wage. I repeat it here as an appro- 
priate term with which to measure the right earnings of every member 
of a sound society competent and willing to work, 

Zest in labor is influenced by another mental reaction well known 
to us all, but too frequently neglected. Is a man working for himself 
or is he a hired man? It has been assumed that with the evolution 
of business into large organizations it was necessary to increase the 
percentage of hired men. That feeling was encouraged by our old habit 
of thinking. Capital was the employer, buying labor as a commodity 
in the cheapest market and entitled to all the profits of the undertaking, 
Managers were considered the paid attorneys of capital to devise ways 
and means to squeeze out of labor its last ounce of effort and last penny 
of compensation. Is it any wonder that in this land of political 
freedom men resented the notion of being servant to a master? Capital 
justified its action on the plea that it took all the risk. Many men, 
however, knew from their own experience that they also took a risk in 
this common business undertaking. With the greater division of labor, 
it was essential that a man be trained for a highly specialized job. In 
order to obtain the benefit of his training he had to take employment 
in a plant which could use it. He accordingly moved into that com- 
munity. He bought his home, he made his friends, he established his 
family and social connections. All of his relationships in life were 
there. If that business failed and the plant were closed, it was not 
alone the invested capital which suffered. That man, if no other job 
in his highly specialized field existed in the community, must move. 
His home must be sold, his ties broken, and perhaps too late in life he 
must attempt to take up again the forming of new friends elsewhere. 
Is it any wonder that he resented the notion that capital takes all the 
risks? 

Fortunately we are making great progress in America in these dif- 
cult relationships. We are trying to think in terms of human beings— 
one group of human beings who put their capital in and another group 
who put their lives and labor in a common enterprise for mutual advan- 
tage. We are learning as one result of our widespread prosperity that 
the human being who puts his capital in is no longer the gentleman of 
the cartoonist in need of fat-reducing exercises. It is rather the lean 
school-teacher, the small merchant, the carpenter, the blacksmith, who 
are trying to conserve and increase their surplus earnings as a guaranty 
fund against disaster. Or if it be not they directly, then it is most 
likely to be the insurance company and the sayings bank which is invest- 
ing the savings of millions of our people of all classes in the capital 
of widely diversified concerns. We think of managers no longer as the 
partisan attorneys of either group against the other. Rather we have 
come to consider them trustees of the whole undertaking, whose respon- 
sibility Is to see to it on the one side that the invested capital is safe 
and that its return is adequate and continuous; and on the other side 
that competent and conscientious men are found to do the work and 
that their job is safe and their earnings are adequate and continuous. 
Managers may not be able to realize that ideal either for capital or 
labor. It is a great advance, however, for us to have formulated that 
objective and to be striving toward that goal. 

Perhaps some day we may be able to organize the human beings en- 
gaged in a particular undertaking so that they truly will be the 
employer buying capital as a commodity in the market at the lowest 
price. It will be necessary for them to provide an adequate guaranty 
fund in order to buy their capital at all, If that is realized, the human 
beings will then be entitled to all the profits over the cost of capital. 
I hope the day may come when these great business organizations will 
truly belong to the men who are giving their lives and their efforts to 
them, [ care not in what capacity. Then they will use capital truly 
as a tool and they will be all interested in working it to the highest 
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economic advantage. Then an idle machine will mean to every man in 
the plant who sees it an unproductive charge against himself, Then 
every piece of material not in motion will mean to the man who sees it 
an unproductive charge against himself. Then we shall have zest in 
labor, provided the leadership is competent and the division fair. Then 
we shall dispose, once and for all, of the charge that in industry organi- 
zations are autocratic and not democratic. Then we shall have all the 
opportunities for a cultural wage which the business can provide. Then 
in a word, men will be as free in cooperative undertakings and subject 
only to the same limitations and chances as men in individual busi- 
nesses. Then we shall have no hired men. That objective may be a 
long way off, but it is worthy to engage the research and efforts of the 
Harvard School of Business. 

The fact that such a condition is not here to-day is not chargeable, 
as so often alleged, to the selfishness or dominance of capital. It is 
not due to the fact that the workers together have not adequate re- 
sources to margin the capital which they seek. It is due, in my judg- 
ment, solely to the unwillingness of men to assume responsibility and 
take a risk in such a cooperative undertaking. Most men yet prefer 
a fixed income without risk to a sbare in the profits of the enterprise 
with the responsibility which that involves. Gradually, however, we 
are making our advance. Men are becoming both wage earners and 
investors. As workers they seek the most for their labor. As in- 
vestors they seek the largest returns from their capital. The owner- 
ship of great concerns, under the impetus of our present prosperity, 
is being widely spread, and in some instances is largely held by the 
workers. 

Then, too, we must deal with this question of unemployment, which 
I regard as the greatest economic blot on our capitalistic system. 
There is no answer except that the managers of business have not yet 
learned how to make their system function so that men willing and 
able to work may do so. There is no limit to the consumption of the 
world. It is limited only in its individual compartments, We can not 
eat more than so much bread or meat. We can not wear more than so 
many clothes, and so we may have overproduction in individual lines. 
But there are innumerable wants of men yet unserved, and as long as 
culture grows these wants will outrun our capacity to produce the 
things to satisfy them. The world does not owe men a living, but 
business, if it is to fulfill its ideal, owes men an opportunity to earn 
a living. Any system which breaks down at that point challenges the 
best that there is in the Harvard School of Business Administration, 
whether they be professors or students; and all men of business every- 
where should give them aid and sympathy in their attempt to solve this 
most distressing problem. 

It is important, too, that the ministers of our business, like the 
ministers of our churches, should appreciate their responsibility. The 
leaders of our business are in large measure the trustees of our oppor- 
tunities. In the effort to expand these opportunities business has 
traversed the geographical areas of the world. She has explored its 
most remote corners to locate new materials and new markets. No 
unknown place of any consequence in the geographical sense is left on 
this globe. What opportunities, then, are ahead? Why is this trustee- 
ship of business so important? It is so because there are new explorers 
at work, bringing into the area of possible business operation flelds 
vastly greater than any geographical explorers found. I refer to the 
research workers in pure science, who are pushing back the horizon and 
vastly enlarging our fields of knowledge. New materials are being put 
into our hands from the most unexpected as well as most commonplace 
quarters. 

I can see a picture of these adventurers in pure science moving out 
into unknown fields as the great geographical explorers set sail for 
unknown lands, Following them are the applied scientists learning 
how to use the new forces just as the early settlers followed the old 
adventurers., Finally business organizes itself to harness these forces 
and put them to work. Never were opportunities so great as now. 
Never did unexplored areas seem so vast, Never was there a more 
responsible trusteeship needed for the discovery of new opportunities 
or for the administration of the existing powers. We need to-day more 
than ever before men to administer this trust, who are not only highly 
skilled in the technique of business—men who have not only a broad 
outlook in history, politics, and economics—but men who have also that 
moral and religious training which tends to develop character. 

Harvard is to be commended for requiring as a basis of entry to this 
school a cultural qualification. In no other profession, not excepting 
the ministry and the law, is the need for wide information, broad 
sympathies, and directed imagination so great. Who can say that this 
may not foreshadow the time when similar qualifications, evidenced by a 
certificate from this or like institutions, shall be required of men who 
desire to enter on a business career. 

What I have said as to the deficiencies of business is not in any 
spirit of criticism of the motives or activities of men who have gone 
before or of the men who are administering it now. I say it only for 
the purpose of recognizing certain problems which will challenge the 
young men who are coming on. No one has a higher regard than I for 
the accomplishments of the men who have set up and are leading our 
great organizations of business in this country. They have accomplished 
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much, but not all. They, were they here, would be the first to say so. 
It is those things which remain undone which we must frankly face 
and earnestly endeavor to correct. To shut our eyes to the broader 
interests and responsibilities of business may have been an attribute of 
the individualism of the old art. It must be the warning to the group 
action of the new profession. I am sure we could serve Mr. Baker no 
better than to assure him that the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration will do its utmost to guard against an illiterate ministry 
of business when our present ministers shall lie in the dust. 

To-day the profession of business at Harvard formally makes its bow 
to its older brothers and holds its head high with the faith of youth, 
To-day we light the fires in the temple which it is the trust of Harvard 
to maintain and from which may be renewed through generation after 
generation the high ideals, the sound principles, the glorious traditions, 
which make a profession. To-day and here business formally assumes 
the obligations of a profession, which means responsible action as a 
group, devotion to its own ideals, the creation of its own codes, the 
capacity for its honors, and the responsibility for its own discipline, 
the awards of its own service, 


Mr. COUZENS. I also think it would be well to have printed 
the advertisement to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the adver- 
tisement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The advertisement is as follows: 


A STATEMENT To TR PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA ABOUT SMALL LOANS 
By HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


WE MAKE LOANS OF $100 TO $300 AT 2} PER CENT PER MONTH 


We do not make any loans of less than $100 because we found that 
by limiting our service to loans of $100 up to $300 we could reduce 
our rate to 244 per cent per month. The demand for loans in sums of 
$100 up to $300 at the rate of 2½ per cent per month is sufficient to 
employ all our capital. Therefore, we have limited our service to the 
highest class of loans in amounts of not less than $100, and have thus 
given our customers the benefit of the saving in interest cost this 
policy makes possible. 

THERE ARE CLASSES OF LOANS WHICH REQUIRE THE RATE OF 3} PER CENT 
PER MONTH 


The Household Finance Corporation wishes to impress upon the 
people of Philadelphia that any licensee who makes loans of less than 
$100, and a certain class of loans of larger amounts is, in our opinion, 
entitled to and is justified in charging the maximum rate of 3½ per 
cent per month. We could not afford to make loans of less than $100 
at less than 314 per cent. The 3% per cent rate is not the fixed rate 
that licensees must charge but is simply the maximum rate permitted 
by the Pennsylvania small loan law on loans up to $300, 

If you need $100 to $300 you owe it to yourself to see us first. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Downtown: Rooms 322, 323, and 324 Jefferson Building, third floor, 
1015 Chestnut Street, phone Walnut 0100; room 600, sixth floor, 
Bankers Trust Building, 1317 Walnut Street, phone Pennypacker 5374; 
1005 Market Street, room 704, phone Walnut 1464; Germantown: 9 
West Chelton Avenue, second floor, phone Germantown 8742; North 
Philadelphia: Room 702, Bank of Philadelphia & Trust Co. Building, 
seventh floor, 3701 North Broad Street, phone Wyoming 7438; Chester 
offices: 805 Crozer Building, Fifth and Market Streets, phone Chester 
160; 530 Market Street, phone Chester 1740; West Philadelphia: 
Franklin Trust Building, second floor, 7 North Fifty-second Street, 
corner Market Street, phone Granite 4300; 125 South Fifty-second 
Street, corner Sansom Street, second floor, phone Sherwood 5500; Ken- 
sington: 1817 East Allegheny Avenue, over Horn & Hardart, phone 
Regent 2050; Germantown and Lehigh: 2700 Germantown Avenue, sec- 
ond floor, corner Lehigh Street, phone Columbia 5030; Twenty-third 
and Ridge Streets: Twenty-third and Ridge Streets, first floor, phone 
Stevenson 6260; Norristown office: 306 Norristown Pennsylvania Trust 
Co. Building, Main and Swede Streets, phone North 71. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, when the Finance Committee 
was considering this joint resolution the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury appeared before us and made statements which tended 
to influence the committee favorably to report out the joint 
resolution. During the discussion in the committee the ques- 
tion of reducing the rate on capital gains and losses was dis- 
cussed. It was stated at that time that the Treasury did not 
think that the Treasury Department could afford to stand a 
reduction. 


It is a strange thing that whenever the Treasury Depart- 
ment proposes anything in the way of a reduction the reduc- 
tion can be afforded. The Treasury has for the last seven 
years, during which I have contested some of their theories 
of administration and practices and policies of administration, 
9 that the lower the rate the greater the income. 

ey said: 


If you will reduce these high surtax brackets, if you will reduce 
taxes all down the line, the Government revenue will be increased, 
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I do not know that they have denied that philosophy or that 
contention. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What would the reduction amount to 
under the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am coming to that. I have several esti- 
mates here, and I want at this point to say how inaccurate and 
unreliable are the Treasury estimates, not only in this respect 
but how inaccurate and unreliable they have been in years 
gone by. Every Democrat will admit it, but the Republican 
reactionaries will not. 

If it was sound during all the period when Congress was 
urged to reduce the high surtax brackets that the lower the 
rate, within reason of course, the more the income, certainly it 
is sound with respect to the small reduction I have proposed 
on capital gains and capital losses. The proposal I have made 
is simply for a reduction from 12% to 10 per cent on capital 
gains and capital losses, and on the theory of the Treasury 
Department that reduction ought to encourage business it 
should increase the exchange of capital assets so that the 
revenue would be greatly enhanced over the present revenue 
because of the lower rate. 

However, the suggestion did not come from the great Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and therefore it is taboo. Congress must 
not do anything unless the Treasury first authorizes it. 

Another thing to which I wish to make reference is that the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury stated there is no relationship 
between the rates of capital gains and loss taxes and the corpo- 
ration taxes. He said that the fact that they were alike was 
accidental or a mere coincidence, but that there was no intent 
to have them alike when they were first proposed. I doubt the 
accuracy of that statement, and I think the records will indicate 
that the statement is not correct. The individual who has the 
benefit of the capital gains and loss provisions of the law should 
not pay more than the corporation which sells its capital assets, 
Why should the individual pay a higher rate for the transfer 
of his capital assets than the corporation pays? There must be 
equality between the individual and the corporation in the trans- 
fer of their capital assets and yet the distinguished Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury says there is no relation. I want to point 
out that if we are to reduge, as it is proposed to reduce, the 
corporation tax, then the corporations will be able to transfer 
their capital assets at a lower return to the Government than 
will the individual. In other words, it is another piece of legis- 
lation proposed by the Treasury in favor of corporations. 

I do not know what the Treasury Department thinks some- 
times that we are composed of here in the Senate and in the Con- 
gress. Evidently they proceed on the theory that everything 
they say must be taken for gospel, that we must not controvert 
any conclusion or statement they make. When we find a coali- 
tion between the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] as a result of the influ- 
ence of the Treasury, it is unbreakable, so I am quite satisfied 
that I am simply talking against time. 

I do want to emphasize, however, the absurdity of putting the 
great corporations on a preference basis to permit them to trans- 
fer their capital assets at 11 per cent of the gain and require 
the individual to pay 12% per cent of the gain on the transfer 
of capital assets. How can the Treasury Department stand 
before the committee and say there is no relationship between 
the rates on capital gains and losses of corporations and the 
rates on the returns of the gains of individuals? If there is any 
one to dispute it, I invite him to dispute the fact that there is 
not a relationship and a proper relationship between the rates 
on capital gains and the rates of corporate-income tax. 

I submit that I had not gone into these questions when I 
prepared my amendment, and therefore I desire to modify my 
amendment to provide for a 1% per cent reduction in the capi- 
tal gains and losses tax so they will be comparable with the tax 
on corporations. In other words, instead of reducing the tax 
from 12% to 10 per cent, I propose to modify my resolution to 
reduce it to 11 per cent. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VanpengeRG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. Does the Senator intend to include in that a 
reference to a two years’ holding of securities so as to put the 
individual on the same basis as a corporation in that respect? 

Mr. COUZENS. My amendment does not propose to make 
any change in that respect in the law. I am only proposing to 
change the rate. I am not proposing to change the law, because 
I recognize that in the haste of considering the matter in com- 
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mittee there was no attempt to revise some of the matters in 
the internal revenue law that ought to be revised, and so I did 
not attempt to change the law, but simply to change the rate. 
I am talking only about the rates. In my reference to a change 
in percentage I was only talking about the rate. 

Mr. KEAN. If the individual has to pay 40 per cent or 25 
per cent of his income as capital-increase tax, it is not the same 
rate that the corporation has to pay. That is the point I have 
in mind, 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is talking about an entirely 
different matter than the one I am discussing. If the Senator 
desires to confuse the issue, he may do so; but that is not the 
issue. The issue is whether or not the rates on the transfer of 
capital gains for a corporation and for an individual shall be 
the same. It has no relation to the period of holding capital 
assets, whether it is two years or five years or what not. In my 
judgment, the whole legislation with respect to capital gains 
and capital losses has been badly drawn by Congress. It should 
never have been adopted on the basis on which it was adopted. 
It would have been much preferable if it had been based on a 
sliding scale over the period of years during which the capital 
assets were retained. 

The Treasury Department, through its actuary, in a memo- 
randum handed me points out the following: 


The reduction of the capital net gains tax from 12 to 10 per cent 
will, upon the above estimate— 


I shall quote the estimate later 


reduce the tax to be collected during the calendar year 1931 to $69,- 
500,000. The reduction of the capital loss tax credit to 10 per cent 
will reduce the credit about $1,500,000, and thereby create a net loss 
for the calendar year 1931 of $68,000,000. 


The basis of arriving at that is quoted by Mr. McCoy as 
follows: 


The amount of tax under the present law computed upon the esti- 
mated capital net gain for the calendar year 1930 will be about 
$325,000,000. The capital net loss credit similarly computed upon the 
capital net losses for that year will be about $7,000,000, it is estimated. 


Whenever the Treasury Department desires to defeat a project 
in Congress, it can formulate and it does formulate any set of 
figures that it desires to maintain its viewpoint. I consulted 
with Mr. L. H. Parker, chief of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. He referred me to the records and 
also to a public report which he made in June or July, 1929, 
as I recall. Mr. Parker has been for many years an expert in 
the consideration of tax matters. He is now one of the head 
men of the joint committee and is designated on their letterhead 
as “chief of staff.“ He made very concrete and wise recom- 
mendations concerning the amendment of this system of taxa- 
tion. When I say “system of taxation,” I mean the capital 
gains and loss provisions. But throughout the consideration of 
the legislation no attention was paid to the recommendations of 
the joint committee. It would have been simple to provide by 
an amendment for a proper revision of one element of the in- 
ternal revenue law which would have been a great aid to busi- 
ness. There is no question that the maintenance of the capital 
gains tax is not only hurting the transfer and the flow of capi- 
tal assets, but it is curtailing the development and construction 
of buildings throughout the Nation and particularly is that true 
in the large centers where real estate is of high value and where 
the increment has been large during the periods of prosperity. 

I shall not read his whole letter, but Mr. Parker said in part: 


It is my opinion, therefore, that the reduction of one point in the 
capital gains and loss rate applicable to the year 1930 would not 
decrease the revenue more than $10,000,000 or less than $6,000,000. 


If the contention of the Treasury Department is correct that 
these reductions cause an increase in business, and therefore 
an inflow of revenue, they ought to have more revenue as a 
result of the adoption of my amendment rather than less. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards sent me a 
memorandum. I am assuming the accuracy of it, though I can 
not vouch for it. It comes to me dated on December 2, and 
appears rather strangely to be in corroboration of the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Parker of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards say that the additional reduction in taxes will be 
approximately $10,500,000—that is, on a 1-point reduction. My 
original proposition was for a 2%4-point reduction, and of 
course that would have made a difference of about $25,000,000 
or $26,000,000. But I only desire to have the amendment in 
line with the rate charged to the corporations so that the indi- 
vidual will not be penalized in comparison with the corporations 
and the rate charged corporations. If my modified amendment 
shall be agreed to it will not reduce the income of the Govern- 
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ment more than approximately $15,000,000 on the assumption 
that the increase in business and the increase in the transfer 
and dealings in capital assets does not increase the revenue of 
the Government. 

Mr. President, I have already had the floor for more than an 
hour, and in conclusion I want to make just one further com- 
ment, and that is to draw the attention of the Senate to the 
great decrease in 1928 in building construction throughout the 
Nation, and particularly in the matter of homes. For instance, 
taking the general business review of the National City Bank 
for this month, they point out under the head of building 
industry that outside of homes 


If the December awards continue at this rate the total for the year 
1929 will be in the neighborhood of $5,680,000,000, which is 14 per 
cent below last year and the smallest for any year since 1924. 


That is for building outside of the construction of homes. 
One can visualize what a reduction of the capital-gain tax will 
mean in affording an impetus to business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In the Senator’s judgment, is part of 
that slackening in the erection of office buildings and apart- 
ments and structures of that character due to the fact that in 
recent years there has been carried out such a tremendous build- 
ing program that some of the cities are overbuilt at this time 
with structures of that type? 

Mr. COUZENS. There may be something in that; but the 
point is that the figures are the lowest since 1924, and, in view 
of the gradual increase in population, it seems to me there 
should not be less construction now than in 1924, which was 
five years ago. 

Mr. FESS. That is, $5,000,000,000 have been expended in 
construction work outside of the building of homes? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is my understanding. That is for com- 
mercial buildings alone. 

Mr. FESS. I had understood that for the eight years pre- 
ceding 1928, both for the construction of homes and other build- 
ings, the average was $6,000,000,000 a year. If the figures cited 
by the Senator exclude home-construction cost, they represent 
rather a remarkable amount. 

Mr. COUZENS. This is what the statement says: 


Including nonresidential building, public. works, and utilities, total 
contract awards in November were approximately $316,000,000, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, a lead- 
ing statistical organization in the building industry. 


Then the statement goes on to say that if December awards 
shall be maintained at that rate, there will still be a reduction 
of 14 per cent from the record of 1924. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to ask the Senator whether it is not 
true that a part of that reduction is attributable to the with- 
drawal of credit from the building field to fields where the rate 
of interest obtained was at times higher? 

Mr. COUZENS. That was undoubtedly a factor, and I do 
not believe anybody can successfully controvert the statement 
that it has been a large factor; but there is a further factor, 
and that is that the owners of capital assets, when they believe 
that the rate is unreasonably high, will not transfer them and 
pay that rate, but will rather hold on in the hope of there 
being a reduction in the rate. 

I therefore believe, Mr. President, that not only would the 
adoption of my amendment be wise, and in the interest of the 
development of business in 1930, but I believe it would be con- 
sistent with the policy heretofore adopted by the Congress in 
reducing rates to increase and encourage business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Michigan concludes, I desire to ask him a question. If I under- 
stand him correctly, the opposition of the Treasury Department 
to his amendment is on the ground that the Treasury can not 
stand the loss of revenue for the year 1930 which they believe 
would be occasioned by the adoption of his amendment? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the statement the Treasury Depart- 
ment gave to the press, but I do not know whether or not it is 
its real reason. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, upon what theory does the 
Treasury Department recommend the passage of the joint reso- 
lution providing for the reduction of taxes to the tune of $160,- 
000,000 this year? If the Treasury Department is so uncertain 
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about the situation so far as 1980 is concerned, it seems to me 
that the part of wisdom would be to hold on to the money now 


in the Treasury. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator from Wisconsin has 
raised a perfectly proper question. In my judgment, there is 
not the slightest reason for making this so-called reduction at 
this time. However, the Senator from Utah, the loyal sup- 
porter of the great Secretary of the Treasury? says the Treasury 
has the money now. Of course, it has the money now, but that 
is not any reason why it can not retain it in order to take care 
of possible deficits. There is no sound business reason why, 
because the Treasury has the money now, that it should pay it 
out or credit it to the earnings of taxpayers for 1929. The fact 
that one has money is no sound reason why he has got to let 
it go. 

The truth of the matter is, however, that the financial giants 
of the Senate, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], have gotten together 
on this program, and it is therefore apparently “sewed up.“ 
and is not to be interfered with. However, I submit there is 
not any justice in the world for imposing a higher rate on the 
transfer of capital gains by a private individual than by a cor- 
poration. The law is now more lenient and easier when cor- 
porations pass along capital assets or sell capital assets than 
when individuals do so, because there are less restrictions in 
the case of corporations than in the case of individuals. 

Mr. McMASTER and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. I consider that the Senator from Michi- 
gan has made a very strong and able argument against the 
passage of the pending tax-reduction measure. In support of 
his theory that the money should be expended for the purpose 
actually of employing labor, of putting men to work and stimu- 
lating industry along that line, in preference to the plan sub- 
mitted by the Treasury, a further analysis of the figures, I 
think, will be quite conclusive as to the Senator’s own judg- 
ment. 

As the Senator from Michigan has stated, there are 2,000,000 
taxpayers whose income is $10,000 or less. They will receive 
$28,000,000 of rebate. Of course, we know that even those who 
receive a salary of $10,000 or less save a little of their income, 
and they are not going to spend all the $28,000,000 which is to 
be refunded to them. Assuming, however, that the $28,000,000 
is going to be spent, it is but $14 per capita. 

Then we get into the higher brackets, where a rebate of 
nearly $40,000,000 is involved to people who will not spend the 
money, because their incomes are already sufficiently large to 
enable them to maintain their ordinary daily and yearly ex- 
penses. The $40,000,000, as I said before, will go into bank 
accounts, or be reinvested in bonds and low-priced stocks. 

Then in addition to that rebate, $90,000,000 will be rebated to 
the corporations of the country. Everyone knows that a 1 per 
cent rebate on the income of a corporation is not a sufficient 
amount of money to permit a given corporation to spend the 
money in permanent improvements for the purpose of employing 
labor on a larger scale. Therefore there is only a small frac- 
tion of the rebate of $160,000,000 which will actually go to stimu- 
late business and to employ labor on a larger scale. Conse- 
quently I think the Senator’s argument that if this money were 
expended directly either on public improvements or for the pur- 
pose of employing labor it would be effective and worth while, is 
very much to the point. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am not in disagreement 
with the Senator from South Dakota 

Mr. McMASTER. I merely wished to emphasize that point. 

Mr. COUZENS. Except for the fact, as I pointed out at the 
beginning of my remarks, that the question of psychology has 
been injected into the consideration of this measure. Psychology 
is a sort of mythical thing which no one seems to be able to 
define or to measure. I know of no yardstick by which psychol- 
ogy may be measured; but, as I stated at the beginning, the 
public have been fed up, from the time of President Wilson until 
now, with the idea that business depressions are largely due to 
psychological considerations. It has been asserted that the pro- 
posed reduction would have very beneficial psychological effect 
upon industry, and I am not disposed to set my judgment up on 
the question of whether it will or not, although, in my opinion, 
it will not prove to be so; but I submit that my views regarding 
the question of psychology are no more sound than are the 
views of many others. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
stock panic is not likely to reduce the receipts of the Treasury 
even more than $160,000,0007 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator’s guess as to that would be as 
good as mine. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. However, it is quite sure to make some 
reduction, is it not? 

Mr. COUZENS. I should judge so; but no one knows what 
the capital gains were during that year, and whether or not the 
tax on capital gains will bring in sufficient revenue to offset 
the capital losses, I am unable to determine. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When there is a shrinkage of $10,000,- 
000,000 or $12,000,000,000 in values, it means a capital loss 
rather than a capital gain. 

Mr. COUZENS. The shrinkage in market quotations does 
not mean an actual shrinkage in capital gains or losses; that 
is not even a measure of it. 

Mr. President, I submit the question and suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Alien Geo: Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Barkley Jenn La Follette Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough McCulloch Steck 
Black Gould McKellar Steiwer 
Blaine Greene McMaster Stephens 
Blease Grundy Mea Sullivan 
Borah Hale Metcal Swanson 
Brock Harris oses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Thomas, 
Broussard Hastin Norris Townsen 
Capper Hatfiek Nye Trammell 
Caraw: Hawes Oddie dings 
Connally Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland H Pine agner 

ns Heflin Ransdell alcott 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 

‘ Johnson Sackett Waterman 

Fletcher Jones Schall Watson 
Frazier Kean Sheppard Wheeler 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The question is 
2 N to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 

chi gan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall take only a few moments. 
I desire to say frankly that I agree with every word the 
Senator from Michigan has said in relation to the installment 
sale of goods. I think that when that proposition is presented 
to the American people they will realize that the advertising 
that followed, and not only that but the high-pressure salesmen 
that were put upon the road and throughout the country, caused 
overbuying and an extension of credit that it was impossible for 
those people to meet under ordinary circumstances. I think 
that over one-half of all the failures of business in the United 
States, particularly in the small communities, came about by 
reason of overcredit; and the easier you make the credit, the 
quicker the failure comes. So I fully agree with the Senator 
from Michigan in relation to that point. 

Mr. President, in relation to the estimates that have been 
made by the Treasury Department in the past, I think they 
were naturally lower than what finally developed. I do not 
think there is a business man in the country who believed that 
after the year 1927 business of this country would increase as it 
did. No one ever dreamed of such an increase. The Treasury 
could not make estimates based upon what did occur, because 
nobody anticipated that it would occur. Everyone thought that 
the sales in the United States during the year 1927 were at the 
very top, and yet the sales and the business of 1928 outstripped 
them. When the business year of 1928 closed the same fear 
came over the people for the business of 1929; and yet the busi- 
ness of 1929 was greater than that of 1928. 

‘That is the reason why the estimates made by the Treasury 
Department have fallen short. We all knew, however, that the 
time would come when there would not be increases; the time 
would come when there would be a decrease. Unfortunately, 
that time came, and came with such an unfortunate debacle 
in the business affairs of the country. 

As I said the other day, that is the reason why we want to 
make this reduction not permanent, but for one year; for no 
human being can tell what the business of the country is going 
to be during the next 12 months. Therefore, the Treasury De- 
partment and the Finance Committee, the majority members as 
well as the members of the minority, felt that the safe thing 
to do was to report the joint resolution in its present form, and 
make the reduction $160,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon what theory did the committee 
come to that conclusion if they shared the view just expressed 
by the chairman, that no person on earth can tell what business 
is going to be next year? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can speak only for myself, Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly; I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is what I am going to do. 

If business had continued without any interruption whatever 
as it went on this year until a month ago, we could have made a 
general reduction of taxation, just as we had done in 1927 and 
1928 and in years past; but it did not continue. Therefore, the 
only thing to do was to pass a measure of this kind, since we 
knew that we had collected this money, and we felt sure that 
the business for the coming year would produce at least enough 
revenue under the existing law to pay the expenses of our 
Government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not quite see how the Senator can 
be sure of that when he has just made the statement that no 
person on earth knows what kind of a year we are going to have 
next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And yet the Senator now says that he 
is certain, because of the situation, that it is not going to be so 
bad that we can not afford to dispense with this $160,000,000 
which we already have in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. The business of this year up to a month ago 
would allow quite a great reduction that has not been made, but 
I do not believe the business of the country is going to fall off 
so much that we will not have under existing law enough money 
to pay the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senator is right about that; 
but, as a matter of fact, if I understand the Senator's state- 
ment correctly, that is merely his opinion about the matter, 
because a moment ago he said that no man on earth can tell 
what kind of a year we are going to have next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Therefore the Senator hopes that he 
can make this refund, and that this precious budget will bal- 
ance next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it will, or I would not yote for the 
decrease at this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Because of my desire to see the Senator 
in good health, I trust that his hope will be fulfilled. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. How about the fiscal year 1931? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is half of the fiscal year 1931. We appro- 
priate for fiscal years. I know that we say it is for this year; 
but the appropriations we make are for fiscal years, and not for 
calendar years. This is up to June 30, 1931. 

Mr. HOWELL. I call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
to the fact that the estimate of the surplus for 1931 is $123,- 
000,000 before deducting $80,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the fiscal year 1931. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true; I acknowledge that; but I am 
talking now about the fiseal year 1931. It is estimated that the 
surplus will be $123,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. HOWELL. Deduct $80,000,000, one-half of this reduction, 
and it will leave but $43,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from Michigan has changed 
his amendment. Instead of making it 244 per cent reduction, he 
now makes it 1½ per cent, and that will make a difference. 
Instead of approximately $68,000,000 a year, the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator himself would reduce it to $40,800,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but I am talking now about what We 
can expect if this joint resolution is passed. If this joint reso- 
lution is passed, according to the estimate of the Treasury De- 
partment, there will be a surplus of but $43,000,000 for 1931. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the basis of 2% per cent decrease; 
but now it is only 144. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have here the statement made by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and Means, in which he 
states in detail what the expected surplus is for 1931. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right on that; but that is on 
the basis of a reduction of 2½ per cent, from 12% to 10 per cent. 
Now, however, the Senate has changed that reduction from 
12% to 11 per cent, just the same as the corporation tax, so that 
instead of $68,000,000 it would be only $40,800,000, or an in- 
crease, as the Senator says, in the surplus of $123,000,000 of 
the amount figured by Mr, MeCoy, 
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Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the Senator what will be the 
estimated surpius for 1931 under the premises he has stated? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does the Senator from Nebraska ask 
what is going to happen? Has he known the Treasury Depart- 
ment to make a correct guess since the Senator has been in 
this body? The läst time I found the figures added up, it was 
shown that the Treasury Department had made a mistake of 
$1,200,000,000 in its estimate. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; and they have made a mistake, too, on 
the minus side of the ledger. This, however, is the estimate 
of the Government—a surplus of $123,000,000 for 1931. Sub- 
tract $80,000,000 from that—one-half of $160,000,000—and we 
have $43,000,000 left. While in this fiscal year we have appro- 
priated $150,000,000 for the Federal Farm Board, and for 1931 
they allow $200,000,000, it may be that they will require $150,- 
000,000 additional; and, if they do, we will have a deficit in- 
stead of a surplus. I will ask the Senator from Utah if that 
is not a fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a fact if conditions resulted as 
the Senator states them. In the first place, we are not going 
to take off 234 per cent if the amendment is agreed to, but only 
14% per cent, so it would be only the difference between 21⁄4 
per cent and 144 per cent that we would lose if the amendment 
were agreed to, and there would have to be that amount added. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then I will ask, what is the amount of the 
total reduction, both to the corporations and to the personal-tax 
payers? It is $160,000,000 a year, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. As the resolution now stands, it is $160,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. One hundred and sixty million dollars a 
year? 

Mr. 

Mr. 


SMOOT. That is what the resolution calls for. 
COUZENS. For only one year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the one year. 

Mr. HOWELL. One hundred and sixty million dollars, to be 
divided between two fiscal years, and you are going to have 
$80,000.000 in 1930 and $80,000,000 in 1931. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the fiscal years. 

Mr. HOWELL. The estimate I haye indicates a surplus of 
$123,000,000 for 1931, and that estimate is based on a reduction 
of $160,000,000, and deducting $80,000,000 from $123,000,000 for 
1931, we have only $43,000,000 left. 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-three million dollars. 

Mr. HOWELL. We have provided for only $350,000,000 for 
the Federal Farm Board. Is that all we are going to do for the 
Federal Farm Board? Is that all we are going to do for agri- 
culture? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what Congress will do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. If agriculture comes in and asks 
for $150,000,000 more, then we will have a deficit of $107,000,000 
for 1931, if this joint resolution shall be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what is going to happen as to 
that. The Treasury Department makes the estimates, and they 
can not tell exactly what is going to happen. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is time we anticipated: what is going to 
happen. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we are perfectly safe as 
far as the estimates made by the Treasury Department as to 
the amount we will receive are concerned. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am accepting everything they claim will be 
received, and I am taking into account their estimates of ex- 
penditure, and then if the Federal Farm Board receives prior 
to 1932 what we have authorized, we are going to have a deficit 
of $107,000,000 if we agree to this joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to me on another matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. An important amendment is 
now pending, an amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Couzens]. I would like to get some information about 
it. First, how many taxpayers pay a capital-gain tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody could tell the exact number, but I 
should think it would be about 25,000 or 30,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So we are dealing with a 
proposition that affects 25,000 or 30,000 taxpayers. In what 
class of income taxpayers do those who pay a capital tax fall. 
in the class of those having incomes of over $30,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. About $33,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the total amount by 
which taxes would be reduced to capital-gain taxpayers if the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan were acted upon 
favorably? 

Mr. SMOOT. As it now stands, at 11 per cent, it would be 
$40,800,000, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So we are dealing with a 
proposition that seeks to reduce the taxes upon a limited class 
about $40,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On a class of people who 
number about 30,0007 

Mr. SMOOT. Less than 40,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And a class of people whose 
incomes are in excess of $33,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I think we all agree that the present rate 
of tax on capital gains, just as the present corporation tax, is 
too high. I have said that to the Senator from Michigan many 
times. I believe that a lower rate on capital gains and losses 
would result perhaps in some extra business, but under present 
conditions I do not think there would be very many transfers, 
even though the reduction were made. 

We are dealing now with the coming year, and I think we 
have gone just as far as we ought to go if we are to keep within 
the bounds of safety. 

As to how that $160,000,000 shall be distributed, that is for 
Congress to say. The Finance Committee believes that the 
proper way to handle the matter is as the pending resolution pro- 
vides, and for that reason I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan will not be agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words respecting some statements made by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] with reference to myself. 

Repeatedly the Senator said that there was a combination be- 
tween the chairman of the Committee on Finance and myself, 
the ranking member of the minority on that committee. I want 
to say that there is not the slightest foundation for statements 
of that character. Long before I had spoken to the chairman of 
the committee upon this subject at all, before he had spoken to 
me about it, and before this matter was a matter of publie con- 
sideration, the Secretary of the Treasury invited certain gentle- 
men, Members ef the House and Members of the Senate, to a 
conference in his office. There were at that conference the 
Speaker of the House, the Republican leader of the House, the 
Democratic leader of the House, Mr. Garner, who is also the 
ranking Democrat upon the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Hawtey, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Did not the Senator overlook the Secretary's 
attorney? Was he not there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If he was, I did not know him. 

Mr. COUZENS. Senator Reep? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh. Senator Reep was there. I did over- 
look him. The Democrats present, as I now recall it, were 
Mr. Garner, Democratic leader of the House, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], and myself. 

At that conference the Secretary of the Treasury laid before 
us the proposition contained in this joint resolution. He ex- 
plained that in view of the then critical business condition of 
the country, if this reduction were made in the way proposed, 
it would be an assurance to the public and inspire confidence. 
He said that while the Treasury would be able to afford this 
amount of reduction, he felt that any greater amount at this 
time would jeopardize the condition of the Treasury. 

I had never mentioned the matter to the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], nor he to me, but I stated, as did the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and Mr. GARNER, that we were in- 
clined tentatively to agree to the proposition, and that unless 
we changed our minds we would accord it our support. 

That is all there is about this matter. The Senator from 
Michigan is a member of the Committee on Finance, as I am a 
member of that committee. The Senator knows very well that 
in the committee I suggested to Mr. Mills—and I was the first 
one to suggest it—the claims of taxpayers for a reduction of 
taxes on capital gains and losses. I made the same argument, 
I think, the Senator has made here to-day, that the situation 
with reference to this particular tax, the tax on capital gains 
and losses, was very much the same as that relating to cor- 
porations and their incomes; that both had very intimate, close 
relation with the business interests of this country. 

I also called to Mr. Mills’s attention at the same time the 
fact that the tobacco interests are now paying nearly as much 
internal-revenue taxes on tobacco as is paid at the customhouses 
on tobacco. 

I called attention to the fact at that time that, with the 
exception of the reduction made on the 5-cent cigar, the taxes 
on tobacco and its various products are the same to-day that 
they were during the time of pedk prices and the peak taxa- 
tion of the war period. 

I asked Mr. Mills if he would not consider whether it would 
be possible at this time to accord relief to these two classes of 
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taxpayers, admitting, of course, that we could not, with an 
available surplus of only $160,000,000, hope to accord to every 
taxpayer the relief to which he might seem to be entitled. 

Mr. Mills said he would take the matter up and give it 
consideration. When Mr. Mills came in the next morning, he 
came fortified with documents and figures, and represented to 
the committee that a greater reduction than that proposed in 
this joint resolution would be a menace to the stability of the 
Treasury, and strongly recommended against it. 

I was not quite satisfied with that, and I took the matter 
up with certain Treasury authorities whom I consider entirely 
reliable and accurate, and I was advised that Mr. Mills's state- 
ment was, in their opinion, correct, that while we had a con- 
siderable surplus, that surplus would be derived from incomes 
that were made during the prosperous times of the calendar 
year 1929, but that the incomes hereafter would probably come 
from the profits and earnings of business under less fayorable 
conditions and circumstances, 

The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and 
myself had no right to commit the Democrats to any course of 
action with reference to this matter, and it was explained at 
the conference that we could only give assurances that we 
would tentatively support the plan; we used the word “ tenta- 
tively” because we did not wish to bind ourselves until we 
had had an opportunity to confer with eur associates on this 
side of the Chamber. Nothing was said at that time about 
amendments, I think there is a consensus of opinion on this 
side of the Chamber that the joint resolution ought to be 
passed, but of course every Senator on both sides of the Cham- 
ber has the right to vote for any amendment that he sees fit 
to favor, He has the right to vete for a reduction that would 
call for a surplus of $500,000,000 if he wants to do so. But 
heretofore in making these reductions we have given consid- 
eration to the reports of the Treasury Department. I know 
on this side ef the Chamber we have frequently contended, just 
as is being contended now, that a larger reduction should be 
made than that reported by the Finance Committee, and yet 
Congress did not in any instance see its way clear to make a 
larger reduction than it was thought was consistent with the 
conditions in the Treasury Department or the prospective 
conditions of the Treasury. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hastines in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would this be the proper time to ask the 
Senator one or two questions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection whether it is a proper 
time or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand the Senator, he himself 
was the first one in the committee to present this viewpoint. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and let me say more than that. I have 
been agitating for a decrease in the excessive rates upon 
tobacco. I think there is no industry in the country that has 
ever been so burdened with taxation as the tobacco industry, a 
tax that affects both the manufacturer and the farmer. I am 
in favor of that reduction, but I would not feel justified in 
voting for such a reduction upon tobacco in the pending meas- 
ure. But I do hope that some time we will have another sur- 
plus and the opportunity for making an additional reduction, 
and then no one will contend more strongly than I for a reduc 
tion in the capital-stock tax, a reduction in the tebacco tax, and 
a reduction in other taxes. But with only $160,000,000 avail- 
able we can not possibly in this joint resolution make all of the 
reductions that we think the taxpayers of the country are 
entitled te have. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume I have the same anxiety about 
the capital gains and loss tax and its reduction that the 
Senator has with reference to tobaceo. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have it as to capital gains and loss 
taxes, too. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the Senator has, and I know that 
is a very urgent matter in my State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have had a number of letters from my 
State urging a reduction in the capital gains and loss tax and 
I very earnestly desire such a reduction. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course that is the attitude of my State. 
We, too, are desirous to have the capital gains and loss tax 
reduced. But I understand from what the Senator said that 
when he made this suggestion and brought up the matter Mr. 
Mills took it back to the Treasury, and 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will let me interrupt him, the 
Senater from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] shortly after I men- 
tioned it came to my support and argued in favor of ineluding 
it, if feasible, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator from Michigan were urging that it should be 
done 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it was feasible. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the Treasury sent back word that in 
view of the present state of affairs it is not feasible to make 
that further reduction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I think that is absolutely true. 
But I want to say further that I also suggested to Mr. Mills 
that we divide the $160,000,000 up between individual income 
taxpayers and corporations and capital-stock taxpayers; but it 
was found, as will be very apparent when we think about it, 
that we could not do that without introducing a system of frac- 
tional reduction, and exactly how that could be worked out I 
did not see. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then to sum it up, the Senator from 
North Carolina fayors the idea of a reduction in the capital 
gain and loss tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it will be had in the next tax-reduction 
measure. 

Mr. COPELAND. And all feel that it should be done in 
the next tax reduction bill, but at present if we make a reduc- 
tion in the income taxes of $160,000,000, that is as far as we 
can go with safety to the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I want to say to the Senator that 
if it shall be deyeloped in 1931 that we have the surplus about 
which the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] spoke, 
I shall stand with any Member of this body, in the face of that 
surplus, in a vigorous advocacy, whether the Treasury Depart- 
ment recommends it or not, of taking such action as under the 
Constitution we may take to bring about that reduction. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
that, because that is exactly my own position. I feel that at 
the earliest possible moment when we are justified in doing it 
we should reduce these taxes. In my opinion, it would be well 
for the prosperity of the Nation if that could be done at an 
early date. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if this pro- 
posal stood alone and was proposed independently of the pend- 
ing resolution, I think I should consider the proposition favor- 
ably; but until such time as there is a general study and re- 
vision looking toward an equitable and permanent reduction of 
all taxes, I can not vote for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. Personally, I think 
there is merit in the proposal, but there is more merit in other 
proposals for reductions in various classes. I desire very much 
to see in the next tax-reduction measure a substantial reduction 
made in the tax on small corporations which are being destroyed 
day by day by the serious competition with which they are 
confronted through the ever-increasing consolidations of indus- 
try and of business into trusts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Would not the proper thing to do be to 
have a graduated tax upon incomes of the corporations and not 
as it is at present? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. I 
have always favored that plan and have proposed on different 
occasions amendments to tax bills which have met with very 
considerable support, but not sufficient to be incorporated in the 
income tax law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, the reason why the big corpora- 
tions want to keep it in the law is so that they can always 
hold the little concerns in a position to come to their rescue by 
saying, We want this reduction because of the fact that the 
little fellows need it.” : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not going to talk long 
and the only reason why I am addressing the Senate at this 
time is to say that though the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan may have merit, many other amendments 
which may or could be offered providing for reductions in taxes 
of various taxpayers would have in my judgment equal merit. 
One is the matter of taxes of 12 per cent on incomes of the 
small corporations. How inequitable is the present tax on small 
corporations can best be understood when we realize that in- 
dividuals or partnerships engaged in a small business pay only 
an average of about 4 per cent taxes on their incomes, while 
many small corporations pay the same as the large corporations 
or 12 per cent. How can we justify the small corporation, 
which has been incorporated to have the benefits of our corpora- 
tion laws, paying three times the tax rate that an individual 
engaged in the same business is required to pay. It can not be 
justified. 
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I do not want to go into any extended discussion and I do not 
want to obstruct the passage of the pending resolution, I think 
the time to consider these proposals is not now. I hope we will 
have soon a real permanent revision of our income tax laws with 
the idea of spreading the surplus which the Treasury is now re- 
ceiving more widely, resulting in a reduction of taxes to those 
taxpayers that most deserve it, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was called from the Chamber momen- 
tarily and did not hear all the Senator said. I think some ref- 
erence was made to the matter of the time when there would be 
a general revision of the internal revenue tax laws. May I ask 
whether there is any purpose to do that during this session? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am very glad 
the Senator asked the question. May I ask the Senator from 
Utah in my own name, as well as at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Florida, if the Treasury Department contemplates sub- 
mitting to the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House any plan for permanent tax reduction in the 
near future? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing now that is submitted, but 
every year they do submit their views as to taxation. Next year 
no doubt they will do the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator ap- 
preciates that we would have serious difficulty in passing a reso- 
lution of the kind now pending under any other circumstances 
than the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. The fact that the Senate may 
give approval to the pending resolution does not indicate that 
it agrees to that policy. If we are going to have surpluses, I 
think the Senator, as chairman of the Finance Committee, should 
arrange to have a study made as to where and how and in 
what manner the reductions in the future are to be distributed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole situation came up so suddenly that 
this is the only way we could meet it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, what does the Senator from 
Utah mean when he says this matter came up “so suddenly“? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean the break in the stock market that came 
on so suddenly. Business was on the increase, and I am very 
thankful to say that it has held up remarkably well since. 

Mr. WHEELER. What line of business? 

Mr. SMOOT. All lines of business, I judge from the reports. 
I recognize there are some lines of business that were in the 
dumps, so to speak, before ever the slump came. There is no 
doubt about that. There always will be some in that condition, 
I care not in what year it may be. The change in styles, for 
instance, sometimes destroys a line of business. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the slump in the stock market was not 
caused by any change in styles except perhaps in the style of 
doing business by speculators. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not speaking of the cause at this particu- 
lar time. I was speaking of other causes in the past. I was 
merely speaking generally. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Utah, the distinguished and able chairman of the Finance 
Committee, promises us that at the earliest moment when the 
condition of the Treasury justifies it there will be presented a 
plan of genvral revision of the income tax law, with the hope 
that there may be a general reduction, and particularly a reduc- 
tion in the capital gain and loss taxes. I have stated it fairly, 
have I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that in my opinion the very next de- 
crease in the taxation of the country should apply to the capital 
loss and gain provisions of the law. 

Mr. COPELAND. And then a little further—the Senator 
feels that that revision should be made as soon as possible? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as soon as possible. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I realize that it is ut- 
terly futile to debate the pending amendment or any other 
amendment that may be pending or that may be proposed to 
the joint resolution now being considered by the Senate. The 
fact of the matter is that there is an agreement between the 
leaders on both sides of the Chamber that no amendment, re- 
gardless of how meritorious it may be, shall be adopted to the 
joint resolution. Nevertheless, I wish to make my position 
clear in connection with the pending amendment before the 
vote shall be taken upon it. 

I favor the principle embodied in the so-called capital gains 
and losses tax, but if Senators will recall to mind the state- 
ments which were issued by various financial authorities during 
and immediately following the stock-market crash in New York 
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they will remember that the experts gave many reasons which 
they believed had contributed to that crash. I believe, however, 
there was a general consensus of opinion among those experts 
that the high tax rate upon capital gains and losses had been a 
contributing factor thereto, and some of them even listed it as 
having been a primary factor in the crash. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me, if the desire of the 
Congress and of the Executive is to stimulate legitimate business, 
that objective can more certainly be obtained by the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] than it can by the passage of the joint resolution it- 
self, which provides for the return of taxes already collected in 
the year 1929. Nothing that we can do is going to affect busi- 
ness in 1929; that year is almost closed. What we seek to do, 
if I understand the purpose of this tax reduction proposal, is 
to stimulate business in 1930. 

I am convinced that if we desire to take a constructive step 
it will be accomplished by the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Michigan rather than by the pas- 
` sage of the joint resolution itself. Of course, if what we desire 
to accomplish is to please individuals and corporations which 
have already paid their taxes into the Treasury, then, of course, 
we may consistently support the joint resolution, but, so far as 
its effect upon business for 1930 is concerned, in my judgment, 
it will be but negligible. 

I hold no brief, Mr. President, for the leaders of business and 
industry in the United States; but I do not believe that they 
are so unintelligent that when they come to analyze the situa- 
tion they will undergo any change in their psychological atti- 
tude toward business for 1930. I do not believe a single cap- 
tain of industry who is fit to hold his position will change one 
iota the estimates for expenditures, capital outlay, and the 
conduct of his business otherwise in 1930, because this retro- 
active piece of tax-reduction legislation shall be enacted, If 
there is a single captain of industry who is going to change the 
policy of his corporation for 1930 because of this retroactive 
rebate of taxes in 1929, he is not fit to hold his job. 

Now, let us be frank about this situation, Mr. President. As 
nearly as he could come to doing it, and still not place himself 
in an absolutely indefensible position, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] has admitted that the estimates of the Govern- 
ment’s revenue for 1930 are practically guesses, and when we 
get into that field one man’s guess is as good as another's. 
When we come down to the real heart of the problem, the fact 
is that no one knows, and on one can know, what effect the 
stock-market crash is going to have upon legitimate business in 
the year 1930; we do not know to what extent that stock-mar- 
ket crash has affected the buying power of the public in this 
country; and until we know the answer to that question, any 
person who attempts to make an estimate is merely making a 
guess. I admit that because an estimate comes from the Treas- 
ury Department it carries a certain amount of weight with the 
public, but if that public will remember that the Treasury De- 
partment guesses wrong more often than it guesses right, I do 
not believe they will place much credence in these so-called 
estimates for 1930. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, was quoted in the press of September of this year to the 
effect that he did not believe any tax reduction would be 
afforded to the taxpayers in 1929. That statement was made 
before the stock-market crash, Now, however, we find the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his subordinate stating that since 
the crash the Government is in a position to make a tax cut 
retroactively of $160,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not a financial expert, but I refuse 
to follow leadership which proposes a financial policy of that 
kind for this Govemment. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator conclude from that 
situation that the real purpose of the effort to revive business is 
to revive speculative business rather than legitimate business? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I would not go so far as 
to make that charge. As a matter of fact, if the truth were 
known, it is my opinion that we would find that the promise of 
this tax cut of $160,000,000 was made for the purpose of pegging 
the market. Certainly we are all aware of the fact that when 
the crash came and while it was in progress the leaders upon 
the Democratic and upon the Republican side of the Senate and 
of the House, members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, and of the Finance Committee of the Senate, were 
called to the White House. We know that there it was agreed 
that a tax cut of $160,000,000 would be afforded retroactively 
for 1929, and that that announcement was made immediately. 

Mr. President, everyone knows that it was an emergency con- 
ference; that it was called in view of the crashing of stocks on 
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the New York Stock Exchange, and, I believe, as I have just 
stated, that if the truth were known that announcement was 
made for the purpose of pegging the market. I do not criticize 
the anxiety which prevailed in responsible quarters in the Gov- 
ernment because of the situation which developed in the stock 
market during those hectic days. Nevertheless, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that the responsibility devolves upon Members of 
this body to study this proposal not upon the basis of the pur- 
pose in view as given out at the time, but upon the basis of what 
we may expect to happen in the year 1930. The fact that this 
tax cut was promised, so to speak, as a hypodermic to stimulate 
the situation prevailing on the stock market a few weeks ago 
does not to-day necessarily recommend it to the consideration 
of the Members of this body. 

I venture the assertion, Mr. President, that if a Democrat 
occupied the White House at this moment and if he recom- 
mended, on the one hand, a retroactive tax cut for 1929, and, 
on the other hand, an increase in the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for the year 1930, he would be looked upon as a hair- 
brained individual who did not have any adequate conception 
of a single one of the primary tenets of economic and business 
philosophy. Nevertheless this recommendation comes from an 
TEE as which has been heralded as a business adminis- 
tration. 

Personally I trust that the hopes expressed by the Senator 
from Utah will be fulfilled, but, Mr. President, there is not a 
Senator on the floor of the Chamber, nor is there a person any- 
where else in the country, who knows whether the Senator is 
going to have his hopes realized so far as the balancing of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1930-31 is concerned. 

Therefore, Mr. President, believing as I do that the objective 
sought to be attained by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan will have a greater effect in encouraging busi- 
ness in 1930 than will the joint resolution itself, I shall cast my 
vote in favor of the adoption of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Michigan wanted a roll call on his amendment, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I promised him that a roll call would be 
had on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think if the roll be called for 
the yeas and nays that will bé sufficient. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll and called the 
name of Mr. AsHURST. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I thought the Senator from Montana had made the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. The clerk is calling the roll now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands he 
withdrew the suggestion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I renew it. I make the point of 
no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Steck 
Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Steiwer 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Stephens 
Bingham Goldsborough McMaster Sullivan 
Black Greene cN: Swanson 
Blaine Grundy Mete Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Borah H Norbeck Townsend 
Brock Harrison Norris Trammell 
Brookbart Hastin Nye Tydings 
Broussard Hatfiel Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Ransdell Wagner 
Caraway Hebert Reed Walcott 
Connally Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Howell Schall Waterman 
uzens Johnson Sheppard Watson 
Cutting Jones Shortridge Wheeler 
Dale Kean Simmons 
Fess Kendrick Smith 
Fletcher Keyes Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to modify my amend- 
ment. I understand from the clerk at the desk that the 
amendment to it which I suggested from the floor was not in 
proper form. Therefore I ask unanimous consent to change 
the numeral “10” on line 5, page 1, to “11,” and to change the 
numeral “10” on line 5, page 2, to “11,” and to change the 
numeral “10” on line 16, page 2, to “11.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
modifies his amendment as indicated. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan, 
as modified by him. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Cn CLERK. On page 2, strike out section 2 and insert 
the following: 


Sec, 2. (a) Section 101 (a) and (b) of the revenue act of 1928 (re- 
lating to the tax in case of capital net gain and capital net loss) are 
amended, to take effect January 1, 1930, by striking out “1214” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “11.” 

(b) If it is necessary in the case of a capital net gain to compute 
the tax for a period beginning in the calendar year 1929 and ending in 
the calendar year 1930, the tax under such section 101 (a) shall be 
computed as follows: A partial tax shall first be computed upon the 
basis of the ordinary net income as provided in such section, and the 
total tax shall be this amount plus 1214 per, cent of so much of the 
capital net gain as is properly allocable to tle calendar year 1929, and 
plus 11 per cent of so much of the capital net gain as is properly 
allocable to the calendar year 1930. 

(c) If it is necessary in the case of a capital net loss to compute the 
tax for a period beginning in the calendar year 1929 and ending in the 
calendar year 1930, the tax under such section 101 (b) shall be com- 
puted as follows: A partial tax shall first be computed upon the basis 
of the ordinary net inconve as provided in such section, and the total 
tax shall be this amount minus 12% per cent of so much of the capital 
net loss as Is properly allocable to the calendar year 1929, and minus 
11 per cent of so much of the capital net loss as is properly allocable 
to the calendar year 1930; but in no case shall the tax of a taxpayer 
who has sustained a capital net loss be less than the tax computed 
without regard to the provisions of section 101 of the revenue act of 
1928 and without regard to the provisions of this section of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec, 3. This joint resolution, except as provided in section 2, shall 
take effect as of January 1, 1929. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
is detained from the Senate on account of illness. He has a 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Barp] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAWES. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackxetr]. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” So J am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sackert] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SuHipsTeap] is necessarily absent, 

Mr. ASHURST. I rise to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Haypen] is detained from the Senate on important matters. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr, Kine] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pxuipps] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is absent on official business, 
and that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from 
the Senate by illness. I also desire to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] is necessarily out of the city. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Barkley Caraway La Follette Nye 
Black Couzens McKellar Steck 
Blaine Cutting McMaster Stephens 
Blease Frazier McNa omas, 
Borah Harris Nor 
Brookhart Johnson Norris 

NAYS—53 
Allen Harrison Kendrick 
Bingham Fletcher Hastin Keyes 

rock Gillett Hatfiel McCulloch 

Broussard Glenn Hawes Metcalf 
Capper Goldsborough Hebert Moses 
Connally Greene Heflin Oddie 
Copeland Grundy Jones Ransdell 
Dale Hale Kean Reed 
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Robinson, Ind. Smoot Trammell Waterman 
Schall Steiwer Tydings Watson 
Sheppard Sullivan Vandenberg Wheeler 
Shortridge Swanson were. 
Simmons Thomas, Idaho Walcott 
Smith Townsend Walsh, Mass, 

NOT VOTING—21 
Ashurst Glass Overman Sackett 
Baird Goff Patterson er 
Bratton Gould Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Hayden Pine 
Dill Howell Pittman 
George King Robinson, Ark. 


So Mr. CouzEens’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, yesterday I gave 
notice that at the appropriate time I would offer an amendment 
to the pending joint resolution in the nature of a substitute. 
At this time I offer the amendment, send the same to the desk, 
and ask that it be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma pro- 
poses to strike out all after the resolving clause and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 


That for the purpose of assisting in the nation-wide movement to 
maintain, stimulate, and increase the present status of industry and 
economics activity among all the people there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $160,000,000, said sum to be expended as 
follows : 

The sum of $100,000,000 for the purpose of aiding the States in the 
construction of rural post roads, as provided by law (Public, No. 156, 
64th Cong., as amended and supplemented) ; and 

The sum of $60,000,000 for the purpose of constructing public build- 
ings, as provided by law (Public, No. 281, 69th Cong., as amended and 
supplemented) : Provided, That said sum herein authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes herein mentioned shall be supplemental to any 
recommendations made in the Budget for similar purposes: And pro- 
vided further, That said sum herein authorized shall be available for 
the purposes mentioned immediately upon appropriation. 

Bec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, acting separately, are hereby authorized to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the sums herein authorized for each said 
department, to the end that said sums may be expended as herein 
authorized and provided. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, after giving the 
original joint resolution as reported by the committee such time 
and consideration as I could, I have come to the conclusion that 
I can not support the resolution in its original form, and, realiz- 
ing that an emergency has existed in the past, and exists at the 
present, it occurred to me that rather than vote against the 
original I would submit a substitute therefor, which I have 
just done. i 

I assert that the original joint resolution, if passed in its 
present form, would have the force and effect of a direct appro- 
priation in the sum of $160,000,000 for the benefit of a few 
rich individuals- and rich corporations who dò not need it. 
If there is any exception to be taken to that statement, I wiil 
yield for the exception to be noted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to interrupt the 
Senator, but I did not want his statement to go without at 
least saying to him that I can not agree with the statement. 
There are 2,095,000 taxpayers with incomes under $10,000 who 
would be relieved under the joint resolution, and there are, all 
told, 2,440,000 taxpayers who would be relieved under the 
measure, I did not want the statement of the Senator to go 
unchallenged. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My statement was that the 
force and effect of the original joint resolution, if it were passed, 
would be the same as if an appropriatiém were now being 
made in the direct sum of $160,000,000 for the benefit of the 
individual taxpayers and the corporations that would receive 
the benefit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator now says individual taxpayers 
and corporations. I take no exception to that statement. The 
Senator said, in the first place, “ corporations.” 

Mr. McMASTHR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. In support of the contention of the Sena- 
ator from Oklahoma that this would extend favors to a special 
class, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the report of 
the Committee on Finance on this joint resolution. They have 
incorporated in the report the various revenues of the Govern- 
ment, as follows: 


Customs . ů . J 000, 9000 
Tatara rone a S 900, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous recelpts . 492, 000, 000 


The total of the customs receipts, the internal-revenue re- 
ceipts, and the miscellaneous receipts, less the expenditures of 
the Government, is the $160,000,000 that is to be rebated. 

I call the attention of the Senate, in connection with this 
item of $602,000,000 of customs revenue, to the fact that even 
when a washerwoman buys a simple article for her home that 
may have been imported from a foreign land, she pays part of 
the tax that goes into the Treasury of the United States. No 
doubt the tobacco tax is included in these miscellaneous reve- 
nues, which means that when a laboring man or a farmer leaves 
his home in the morning and takes a smoke, he contributes 
through the tobacco tax his portion of the revenue of the Goy- 
ernment, 

If we go through these millions of customs receipts and mis- 
cellaneous revenues of the Government, we will find that the 
great masses of the people of this country, the army of the 
people who earn their daily bread by daily toil, have contrib- 
uted as many millions of dollars to this $160,000,000 of surplus 
as has this special class who pay the income taxes. The only 
reason in the world why the payers of the income tax are to 
receive this rebate is that they are the dominant class in the 
country and have the power and the influence to create the 
sentiment here in Congress to bring this reduction about. That 
$160,000,000 belongs to the poor people of this country just as 
much as it belongs to the income-tax payers of the land. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this is a tem- 
porary proposition and in no sense a permanent one. It applies 
only to the income taxes to be paid for the calendar year 1929. 

Some upon this floor seem to have the impression that these 
taxes have already been collected and have been paid. That is 
not true. They have neither been collected nor paid. The re- 
turns haye not been made as yet. The returns for the year 
1929 will not be made until some time between now and the 
15th of next March. 

If this joint resolution shall pass, when the returns are made 
by those who have to make returns, individuals with incomes 
of more than $4,000 a year and corporations with certain in- 
comes, they will be entitled to a rebate of a certain percentage 
called for in the resolution. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator says these 
taxes have not been paid, and that is true; they have not been 
paid to the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is what I meant. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But in so far as the taxpayers are able 
to pass the taxes on to the public, have they not been collected 
from the public? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My answer is, absolutely yes. 
In so far as people can pass a tax along, so far as the cor- 
poration ean pass the tax on to the consumer, that has already 
been done. There remain but 17 days of this calendar year. 
When 17 days shall have come and gone, the year 1929 will be 
history. All of these taxes will at that time have been paid 
into the hands of the people who owe the money to the Gov- 
ernment and into the hands of the corporations which owe the 
money to the Government. So that this joint resolution, if 
passed, will affect the payment of taxes only for the calendar 
year 1929. 

If this joint resolution shall not be passed, these taxes under 
existing law will be paid, and they will go into the Federal 
Treasury and will be there. If the resolution does pass, they 
will not go into the Federal Treasury, and the money will never 
get there. So my statement is that the passage of this joint 
resolution would have the same foree and effect as if a direct 
appropriation in the sum of $160,000,000 were made, providing, 
of course, the estimates are true and correct. 

I desire to call attention to one or two paragraphs from the 
report submitted with this joint resolution. On page 1 of the 
report submitted by the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
we find this language: 

The reduction is applicable only to the rates for the calendar year 
1829, and will effect a saving to our taxpayers of approximately $160,- 
000,000, about $90,000,000 of which is attributable to the reduction of 
the corporation rate and about $70,000,000 to the reduction in the in- 
dividual rates. 


The report states, however, that these reductions will be ap- 
plicable to the taxpayers. Just what taxpayers will receive any 
benefit from the passage of this resolution? It will not be, I 
assert, the individual taxpayers, who need help, it will not be 
the corporation taxpayers which need help, and I will give the 
reasons for my assumption. 

The big income-tax payers, the men who made fabulous 
salaries and sums during the calendar year just ending, are sup- 
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posed to have suffered gigantic loss In the depreciation of their 
securities. Any individual taxpayer who held stocks in the re- 
cent slump will, before the calendar year ends, sell those stocks 
and take his losses, so that when he makes a return he can 
charge the losses off against his gains. So any individual who 
owns stock throughout the length and breadth of this land will 
take his losses and charge those losses against his gains, and that 
man will receive no benefit, because, if I am advised correctly, 
the loss he sustained in the past few months will be very much 
larger, in all probability, than any advantage he might gain. 
So the men who hold stock will be able to charge off their in- 
comes the amount of their losses, which will more than offset 
ve ao of their net gains, and they will therefore receive no 
nefit, 

The same thing is true of the corporation. I undertake to say 
here and now that not a single corporation affected by the terms 
of the joint resolution that has stock listed on the stock exchange 
in New York City or the curb exchange in New York City or the 
stock exchange of any city but what would be entitled to charge 
against its gain a sum equal thereto, 

The resolution affects life-insurance companies and fire-insur- 
ance companies. Those insurance companies are known to be 
investors in the common stocks and preferred stocks of our large 
corporations. I state that these corporations are wise enough, 
and I know they are, that before they make their returns, which 
are due prior to the 15th of next March, they will sell such 
stocks as they own, establish a loss, and when they come to 
make their returns between now and the 15th of March they 
will show that loss as an offset to the gains the corporation made 
during the past 12 months. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER, I heard the head of one of our largest in- 
surance companies recently say that they made no investment 
of money in the stocks of any corporations. Their investments 
are limited to bond securities. There are exceptions, of course. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Even bonds have depreciated 
during the past 12 months. The corporation referred to by the 
Senator would have the advantage of charging off depreciation 
in its bonds, selling those bonds, establishing a loss, and using 
that loss as an offset. 

On page 2 of the report submitted by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee we find a table. We find in this table the 
number of our taxpayers who have a net income not in excess of 
$10,000 per year. We find there are 2,000,000 of those taxpayers, 
and if the resolution goes through they will each receive a 
rebate in the sum of $14. In other words, the resolution pro- 
poses to give 2,000,000 of our citizens having a net income of 
not to exceed $10,000 a year a rebate or reduction in their taxes 
in a sum estimated to be $14 per person. The last item in the 
table shows that we have 11,100 taxpayers who have an annual 
income of $100,000. If the resolution passes, these 11,100 indi- 
vidual income-tax payers will receive a rebate in the sum of 
$525 per year on an average. 

This is a proposal to make a direct gift in the form of a rebate 
having the force and effect of an appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury for the benefit of those who were entitled to pay 
income taxes and corporation taxes for the present calendar 
year. That statement can not be denied. That is the force and 
effect of the resolution, 

Mr. President, what is the occasion for the resolution? It has 
been suggested here that it is psychological. If it is a psycho- 
logical reason only that exists for the passage of the resolution, 
then I submit that the psychological time has passed. The re- 
sult suggested by the psychological reason has already been 
accomplished, because some say that the moment the proposed 
tax-reducing program was announced, the tide turned in the 
New York Stock Exchange and the other exchanges throughout 
the country. If that be true, then the suggestion, even, that the 
resolution was to be introduced has served its purpose, but that 
purpose does not now appear. There is no panic to-day in the 
New York stock market, so far as I know. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. If it is true that the introduction of the 
resolution had the psychological effect of buoying up conditions, 
the refusal now by Congress to actually enact the proposal 
would have the psychological effect of tearing down what we 
have buoyed up as the result of the expression of an intent to 
give relief. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I admit in all fairness that if 
Congress fails or refuses to pass the resolution it will have a 
temporary effect of that kind. It will not be marked. It 
will only be temporary. I am advised that on yesterday when 
the motion was made to take up the resolution, immediately 
the ticker tape of the Dow-Jones Co. gave the word to America 
that the resolution which proposed to reduce taxes was under 
consideration in the United States Senate, and immediately 
the stocks began to bound. I will admit, in answer to the 
question of my distinguished friend from New York, that if 
the Congress eventually refuses to pass the resolution it will 
have an adverse effect, but only a very small per cent or a 
very small part of the adverse effect caused by the slump in 
October and November. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Is it not a fact that a human body is some- 
times so built up during sickness by the administration of 
morphine that it is overdosed, and when the reaction comes 
it does more harm than if it had not been given? If that is 
true of the human body, is it not a fact that the financial 
policy now being advocated by the present administration may 
have the same effect upon the financial situation as the admin- 
istration of morphine has on the human body? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator for the 
suggestion. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the New York stock-market quo- 
tations have been referred to, I wish at this time to place in the 
Recorp the names of a few of the leading industrial stocks as 
shown by the New York Stock Exchange. These data are 
taken from the Wall Street Journal of this date: 

American Smelting & Refining Co., a leader in the copper 
industry, during the calendar year 1929 had a high quotation 
of 130. When the slump came it fell as low as 80. It closed 
last night at 74. 

Du Pont, another leading industrial, had a high quotation in 
1929 of 231; that means $231 per share. When the slump came 
the stock fell to 80. Last night it closed at 118. 

Montgomery Ward, one of the great chain stores of the coun- 
try, had a high in 1929 of 156. The slump caused that stock 
to fall te 49. It closed last night at 60. 

Radio had a high for 1929 of 114. During the slump it fell 
to 26 and closed last night at 44%. 

Westinghouse had a high in 1929 of 292. It fell during the 
slump to 100. It closed last night at 137. 

Studebaker, one of the active motor stocks, had a high in 
1929 of 98. During the slump it fell to 38 and closed last night 
at 43. 

United States Steel had a high in 1929 of 261. During the 
slump it fell to 150. It closed last night at 172. 

Mr. President, much has been said on the floor of the Senate 
as to why this crash came in October and November. I know of 
no one to date who has given a convincing answer to the ques- 
tion. It has been charged upon the floor and in the public 
press that the United States Senate was responsible for the 
slump. It has been charged here that the failure of the Senate 
to promptly pass the tariff bill caused that financial catastrophe. 
It has likewise been claimed throughout the country and in the 
public press and on the floor of the Senate that the crash in 
the stock market is responsible for our present economic condi- 
tion. On the other hand, it is claimed by other forces that the 
stock-market crash caused business conditions to become bad. 
Whether or not the Senate, because of its failure to promptly 
pass the tariff bill, is responsible I will not here attempt to 
answer. Whether or not the present industrial slump is the 
cause of the crash in the stock market or whether the crash in 
the stock market came about because of the crash in economic 
conditions I will not here try to answer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If Congress should fail to enact any tariff 
law whatever, the worst that would happen as a result of that 
failure would be to retain the present law, under which it has 
been claimed that we have enjoyed such marvelous prosperity 
during the last six or eight years, so that it can not be truthfully 
said, even if the Senate should pass no tariff bill at all, that it 
could cause a panic by leaving in existence a law which for seven 
years has brought such maryelous prosperity to the country as 
that about which the boast is made. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Furthering the suggestion made 
by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, I call attention to 
another paragraph in the committee’s report, From page 4 of 
their report I read the following: 
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Corporations enjoyed a very prosperous year in 1928, and all reports 
indicated that their 1929 income will exceed that of 1928. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Gladly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst, 
which is recognized all over the country as being reliable, has 
made the statement that for the first six months of 1929 there 
were 749 corporations embracing generally the business of the 
United States which had profits of 29 per cent more than their 
profits were for the first six months of 1928. I have seen a 
later report brought up to the ist of October, which includes, 
of course, the first three quarters of this year, which carries out 
practically the same figure. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I want to submit 
an answer to this inquiry inasmuch as it has been raised. I 
think my answer is as good as most of those that have been 
made. My answer as to the cause of the present economic 
slump and the recent stock market slump is as follows: 

The recent stock-market crash was caused by riots breaking 
out in the Wall Street stadium in a postseason speculative game 
between the old Coolidge bull and the young Hoover bear and, 
as in most contests between youth and age, youth won and the 
Hoover bear came out victorious. 

Mr. President, during the past 80 days we have heard many 
analyses of the situation and its results. The recent crash was 
a most serious thing. The effect of the recent stock-market 
crash was not limited to the stadium in Wall Street, it was not 
limited to Broadway, New York, or to New York City, or to 
this city. It was nation-wide. It was not limited to this Na- 
tion, indeed, Mr. President. It extended to the surrounding 
territory. It reached Europe. No spot on the globe escaped 
the dire effect caused by the crash in the New York stock mar- 
ket, in late October and early November. The effect upon eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany was comparable to the effect we 
have experienced in the United States. It has been estimated 
that that crash caused the people of the United States a net 
loss of $50,000,000,000. If that be true, Mr. President, that gi- 
gantic sum of $50,000,000,000 is practically twice as much as it 
cost the people of this country to wage the World War. 

The loss was not limited to the Eastern States. I know of one 
city in the far West, a city of 25,000 population, where of that 
25,000 population 3,000 were owners of stock in one corporation 
in the United States. I might suggest, in passing, that the 
stock of that particular corporation fell from 70 to 30, and Sena- 
tors can imagine the effect it had upon the 3,000 citizens of that 
city. That condition is not peculiar to that city; it obtains in 
practically every city in America, and as to a great number of 
stocks. : 

Mr. President, what is the relief proposed to be afforded by 
the original joint resolution? What plan is now being proposed 
by the administration? What plan is now being proposed by 
the Congress? On November 25, the United States Daily, a 
publication devoted entirely to the affairs of the Government, 
the administration’s recommendations, and the work of Con- 
gress, carried a front-page story. That story appeared under 
the following scare-head date line: 

President asks State executives to speed building. Assistance of goy- 
ernors and municipal and county officers urged in construction program. 
White House cooperation pledges “ Energetic yet prudent pursuit” of 
public works proposed. Data sought on possible expenditures. 


Further on in the article we find what purports to be an exact 
copy of the message sent by Mr. Hoover to each of the governors 
of the States. At this time I ask permission to incorporate the 
entire message in my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The message is as follows: 

[From the United States Daily, November 25, 1929 
MESSAGÐ OF Mn. Hoover ASKING AID or GOVERNORS or 48 STATES 
With view to giving strength to the present economie situation and 

providing for the absorption of any unemployment which might result 
from present disturbed conditions, I have asked for collective action of 
industry in the expansion of construction activities and in stabilization 
of wages. As I have publicly stated, one of the largest factors that can 
be brought to bear is that of the energetic yet prudent pursuit of 
public works by the Federal Government and State, municipal, and 
county authorities. 

The Federal Government will exert itself to the utmost within its 
own province, and I should like to feel that I have the cooperation of 
yourself and the municipal, county, and other local officials in the same 
direction. It would be helpful if road, street, public building, and other 
construction of this type could be speeded up and adjusted in such 
fashion as to further employment. 

I would also appreciate it if your officials would canvass the State, 
municipal, and county programs and give me such information as you 
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can as to the volume of expenditure that can be prudently arranged for 
the next 12 months and for the next six months, and inform me thereof. 

I am asking Secretary Lamont, of the Department of Commerce, to 
take in hand the detailed measures of cooperation with you which may 


arise in this matter, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In this telegram the President 
laid special stress upon two or three things. He asked the gov- 
ernors to advise him as to how much money they could spend 
during 1930 and suggested that they stimulate public improve- 
ments along the line of road construction, street improvements, 
and public buildings. The message went to all parts of the 
country. The governors immediately summoned their cabinets 
and their bureau chiefs and asked them to submit reports of 
the money available for public improvements. As a result of 
that survey the respective governors sent telegrams to the 
President, and those have been published. 

That request did not stop at the governors. The governors, 
in turn, submitted the request down to the counties and down 
to the cities of the Nation. The request even reached my own 
county-seat town, away in the farthermost portion of Okla- 
homa, and at this time I desire to submit for the Recorp the 
report made by the mayor of the town, the county seat of the 
county in which I live. I submit his letter, and ask that it 
may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

LAWTON, OKLA., December 5, 1929. 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In conforming to your appeal to stimulate 
business, the city of Lawton has let a paving contract for $100,000. 

The voters will vote January 6 on a bond issue in the amount of 
$475,000 for various municipal improvements, the largest item being 
waterworks, in order that Fort Sill and Lawton will have more and 
better water. 

Yours very respectfully, 
FreD C. LARRANCE, Mayor. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Many of those public improve- 
ments, Mr. President, have been arranged for hurriedly, and 
in response to the urgent demand made by the Chief Executive. 
In Mr. Hoover's telegram to the governors he makes use of the 
following language: 

It would be helpful if road, street, public building, and other con- 
struction of this type could be speeded up and adjusted in such fashion 
as to further employment, 


In the same newspaper carrying the President’s message I 
find a statement in the form of a letter sent out broadcast by 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Butterworth, who are connected with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. I desire at this time to 
incorporate in the Recorp a portion of that letter, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the United States Daily, November 25, 1929] 

There are no burdensome stocks of commodities, and this is owing to 
far-sighted manufacturing plans and to prudent merchandising efforts, 
aided by striking efficiency in transportation. With no commodity price 
inflation there is no menace of inventory losses. 

There is a strong banking situation, with the enlarged reservoirs of 
credit available for industry and commerce on reasonable terms. Weak 
spots which have heretofore existed in American industry are showing 
signs of improvement. 

American industry generally is approaching the close of one of the 
most active and prosperous years in its history. The problem now is, 
fortunately, not one of starting a stalled machine, but of facilitating a 
present momentum on which employment and earnings and buying power 
have risen to high levels, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I wish to refer especially to one 
paragraph in the letter, as follows: 

American Industry generally is approaching the close of one of the 
most active and prosperous years in its history. The problem now is, 
fortunately, not one of starting a stalled machine, but of facilitating a 


present momentum on which employment and earnings and buying 
power have risen to high levels. 


Mr. WAGNER. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The date of this letter is No- 
vember 23 and it was published on November 25. 

Mr. President, that is the program submitted by the Chief 
Executive, namely, to have the States spend all the money they 
can prudently spend; to have the counties spend all the money 
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they can prudently spend; to have the cities spend all the 
money they can prudently spend; to have corporations spend 
all they can prudently spend; and then, down to the individual, 
to have the individual spend all that he can prudently spend. 
Whence comes the money to pay for the proposed street im- 
provements? From what source comes the money to pay for 
the proposed county improvements and city improvements? 

The money, Mr. President, must be raised by taxation, and the 
taxes must be paid by the people. So we have this situation: 
The joint resolution now pending before this body in its original 
form proposes to make a gift from the Federal Treasury to the 
income-tax payers having incomes of more than 4,000 and to 
corporations, on the one hand, while, on the other hand, the 
administration is asking the people of the country to increase 
their taxes, to raise money in order to erect buildings and con- 
struct roads and otherwise stimulate business and keep millions 
of people employed. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. And at the same time the Federal land bank 
is selling out thousands of people who are not able to pay the 
Government what they owe it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator for his 
contribution. 

Mr. President, an analysis of this program shows that it 
simply means that House Joint Resolution No. 133 proposes as 
the Government’s part of the solution of the problem a gift to 
the rich of the country, while the program submitted by the 
President to the governors and to the counties and the cities - 
proposes to increase taxes upon the poor people of the country 
in order to raise money with which to employ themselves. 

What is the United States doing to help out in this emer- 
gency? I am not criticizing the Chief Executive; he has acted 
almost, I might say, as a superman in the emergency, in calling 
the attention of the public to the condition, and he has secured 
and is securing results. But what is the Congress doing in this 
emergency? It proposes to appropriate money with which to 
make a direct gift to those who do not need it; and it proposes 
to increase taxes indirectly upon those who have been hardest 
hit and can not afford it. 

I am sorry that the distinguished chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Smoor] is not upon the floor. It is quite a distinct com- 
pliment to a member of his committee that when he takes the 
floor the chairman of the committee immediately leaves the 
Chamber. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If the Senator will yield, I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say in behalf of the 
Senator from Utah that he stated he had to step downstairs in 
order to get a bite of lunch? 1 am sure he will be back in a few 
moments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask again, Mr. President, what 
is the Congress doing? What does the Congress propose to do 
to help out in this emergency? So far as I know, this is the 
only remedial legislation proposed. It takes money from the 
Treasury of the United States. To that statement exception 
has been taken, so I will change it, and say it prevents money 
from going into the Treasury that would go into it if the joint 
resolution were not passed. The force and effect is exactly the 
same as if we now and here were making a direct appropria- 
tion—not an authorization for an appropriation but a direct ap- 
propriation—of the amount estimated to be carried and covered 
by the joint resolution. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator any doubt about the con- 
stitutional right of the Congress to appropriate money for road 
building? I know that in his amendment the Senator has said 
that the money is to be expended on mail routes; but I suppose 
any road is a mail route. The walk from the front gate to the 
front door is a mail route in the sense that the mail carrier 
walks over it. Are we not going a long way when we attempt 
to appropriate money with which to build roads in the counties 
and States of our country? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I well remember 
the very instructive and informative addresses made by the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from New York in former Congresses in 
opposition to the policy of Federal aid to the States in road con- 
struction. He has answered the question which he has asked 
me, and I will not digress now to answer further. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield, 

Mr. FESS. Is the amendment which the Senator offers in 
accordance with the practice which has obtained in the past 
in connection with the extension of Federal aid in road con- 
struction? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I shall be very glad to give 
the Senator a copy of my amendment, and he can look it over 
for himself. 

Mr. President, being unable to support the resolution in its 
original form, being opposed to it, and yet believing that the 
Congress was in good conscience bound to do,something to 
help out in a situation where the States have been importuned 
to help, where all the citizenship of the country has been im- 
portuned to help, believing that we should do something, I have 
proposed an amendment, in the form of a substitute, which in- 
stead of appropriating the money which the pending joint reso- 
lution seeks to appropriate and giving it to the taxpayers, pro- 
poses to authorize an appropriation of the same amount of 
money. So far the two have the same force and effect. The 
pending joint resolution proposes to appropriate it and give it 
to the taxpayers, to those who have incomes of more than $4,000 
and to corporations, Even aliens will get the benefit of the tax 
reduction under the original joint resolution. My substitute 
proposes to appropriate the same identical amount; but it pro- 
poses, instead of putting the money into the pockets of those 
who do not deserve it, of those who do not need it and who can 
not be benefited thereby, that it be appropriated for the purpose 
of publie-building construction and public-highway construction. 
It provides that the sum of $100,000,000 shall be appropriated 
for Federal aid to States in the building of highways under the 
existing law, and that $60,000,000 be appropriated to be used 
by the Treasury Department in the furthering of our public- 
building program. The amount involved in both instances is 
identical, but the purposes to which the money is to be devoted 
are different. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit me, may I call his 
attention to the fact that one of the powers of Congress is the 
power to establish post offices and post roads. That power hay- 
ing been given to Congress, the presumption is that Congress 
will carry out the constitutional power which it possesses. It 
has failed in this respect, because the record is that 
has appropriated money to be used on only 7½ per cent of all 
highways in the States. 

So the Senator is entirely justified in presenting the substi- 
tute for this joint resolution from the standpoint of the duty of 
Congress under its powers. He is justified from the declaration 
made by the President, in which he asked that public improve- 
ments be carried on in order to stimulate the economic condi- 
tions, so that we might escape all of the privations and hunger 
that are bound to follow during periods of unemployment. 

I think the Senator has made a very wise suggestion, abso- 
lutely in accord with the Constitution, and in accord with what 
the President at least has said ought to be the policy. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no doubt whatever as to the consti- 
tutionality of the appropriation provided for in the Senator’s 
substitute, but 1 desire to ask him a question. 

Under the present law each State is required to match, dollar 
for dollar, the money appropriated by the Federal Government 
for the purpose of building highways. Assuming that the States 
now are carrying out their part of the bargain, and are ap- 
propriating dollar for dollar to match the money now appro- 
priated by the Federal Government, and are thereby absorbing 
it, what effect would this provision have on local taxation if it 
becomes necessary, as it would under the present law and under 
the Senator’s amendment, for the States to match that $100,- 
000,000 by raising another $100,000,000 by direct taxation or by 
the issue of bonds in order to comply with the requirements 
enabling them to participate in this fund? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I can speak only 
for my State. If this substitute should be adopted, and $100,- 
000,000 should be appropriated for road purposes, it would mean 
that the States taking advantage of the 50-50 proposition would 
have to raise their part. As to how it would affect the States 
other than my own I can not say. I can speak for my State. 
For the past seyeral years we have spent in my State all the 
money that we could raise for road-construction purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. May I finish the statement first? 
The Federal Government, however, during the past few years 
has not furnished money in my State fast enough to meet the 
money that we have raised and that we want to raise. County 
after county in Oklahoma has voted bonds, the bonds have been 
sold in some instances, and the money is in the hands of the 
State highway department awaiting the time when the State 
highway department can get Federal funds to match the funds 
now in their hands from the respective counties. My State is 
demanding additional funds from the Federal Government to 
meet the funds that the State has on hand for that purpose. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Oklahoma that even if the result should come 
about that the Senator from Kentucky has suggested, it would 
still be no worse than the program suggested by the President 
in his telegram to the governors of the various States, sug- 
gesting that they should build highways and construct buildings, 
all of which would have to be done by taxation. In the case the 
President suggests, however, the States and the local people 
would have to pay the entire bill. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma were adopted, they would have to pay 
only half of it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator from Ne- 
braska for his statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Oklahoma has spoken for 
his State. I do not know what the experience is in our State 
to-day, but I do know that during the time it was my honor to 
serve my State as governor we spent all the way from eight 
to twelve times as much as the Federal Government contributed 
for the building of highways on the Federal system. I can 
speak for my State only, which has money already raised. All 
it has to do is to modify its legislation slightly in order to meet 
the proposed situation; not to raise any additional money. It 
has already appropriated sufficient money to meet the proposal 
of the Senator fronr Oklahoma, and many times more. In my 
opinion the States would not be compelled to appropriate an- 
other single dollar. 

Furthermore, the duty primarily devolved on the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to improve the post roads, even without the assist- 
ance of the several States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator for his 
statement. 
oe BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 

er 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The answers to my suggestion have brought 
out the information that I was seeking. It is the Senator’s view, 
then, that in practically all the States local funds are being 
used above the dollar for dollar which is required to match 
Federal funds to a sufficient extent that this $100,000,000 could 
be used without an additional levy of taxes by the States upon 
their local people in order to raise the amount necessary to 
mateh this fund? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect. My State during the past 10 years has raised many times 
the amount of money that has been received from the Federal 
Government, My proposal, if carried, will permit a new alloca- 
tion of Federal funds to my State for Federal road construction. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Just a moment. That one pro- 
cedure alone will permit our State highway commission to 
spend the money that it now has in its hands ready for ex- 
penditure for the purpose for which the highway commission 
desires to expend it; but they can not do so until it is met by 
Federal funds. 

I now yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, is it not probable that if the 
House joint resolution passes, when the States make these ap- 
propriations Congress will meet the requests for the money with 
the statement that they have not it, and that the fact that they 
have not the money is brought about by the passage of this 
House joint resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator for his 
statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I find myself in full accord with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator with reference to public buildings. I 
think I may say in all modesty that I was the first one in the 
Senate four or five years ago to suggest that we attempt to 
relieve unemployment by the expenditure of money for public 
buildings. We need these buildings. They have been authorized, 
and they are certainly needed; and I would join the Senater in 
that matter. 

I am amazed, however, to hear anybody say that the Congress 
of the United States has the right to appropriate money to build 
roads here and there throughout the various counties and States 
of the Union. All we have to do is to read the discussions in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 to see what was the intent 
of the fathers regarding this money. 

I hope the Senator will bear with me for a moment, because 
I am quite serious about this. 

The Senator will remember that in those days they had no 
railroads and the mails were carried on horseback. It was a 
matter of importance that there be arterial roads, that there be 
highways over which the mail could be carried from one part 
of the country to another. Doctor Franklin proposed an amend- 
ment that this money should be spent for canals as well as for 
highways, and they threw the amendment out of the window 
because the argument was That is a local improvement. That 
is not a national thing.” 

The Senator says that in his State they already have money 
that they are going to use to build highways anyhow, regard- 
less of what the Government does. I should think it was a mere 
subterfuge to take the money of the Federal Government to 
match up with money already appropriated for that purpose. 
I can not follow that. I think it is absolutely violative of our 
constitutional right to appropriate money; so I must oppose 
that part of the amendment. 

As to the other part, however, I think the Senator is very 
wise. If we could have appropriations for the erection of nee- 
essary buildings, Federal courts and post offices and other build- 
ings, that would be a splendid thing to do at this particular 
critical time to give employment; and I hope that in one way 
or another that may be carried out. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator's statement defeats 
the argument he has been making upon this floor for the last 
two or three years. He states, as I understand, that he is in 
favor of the Federal Government making appropriations for the 
purpose of erecting public buildings. I submit that a public 
highway is the same class of a public improvement and a public 
institution as is a public building. If the Congress has the 
power constitutionally to appropriate money to build a post- 
office building in some city in the United States, the Congress 
likewise has the power under the post-roads provision of the 
Constitution to appropriate money even to build or assist in 
building public highways over which the mails shall be carried, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. No question has ever been raised as to our 
right to house our officers, to erect a Capitol or Treasury build- 
ing, or a Department of Commerce building or a post office. That 
is one thing; but I challenge the Senator to find any constitu- 
tional right to spend the money of the Government of the United 
States for any kind of a road except a post road. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, President, at this particular 
time I desire to call the attention of the Senate to two brief 
paragraphs—one from the Democratie platform adopted at 
Houston, Tex., and the other from the Republican platform 
adopted at Kansas City. 

The Democratic provision is as follows: 


The Democratic Party stands for efficiency and economy in the 
administration of public affairs, 
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I submit that the passage of the original joint resolution ap- 
propriating $160,000,000 as a gift to certain individuals and 
certain corporations is neither efficiency nor economy. 

I desire now to call attention to one brief paragraph from the 
Republican platform, as follows: 

Spending extravagantly not only deprives men through taxation of 
the fruits of their labor, but oftentimes means the postponement of 
vitally important public works. 


The Republicans at Kansas City went on record as being 
against the provisions of the pending original joint resolution, 
because if this joint resolution is passed in its present form it 
will postpone the construction of hundreds of public buildings. 
It will postpone the construction of hundreds of miles of hard- 
surfaced roads in the United States. There is a demand for an 
extension of the hard-road system in the country, There is a 
positive demand for increased appropriations to meet the moneys 
raised by the States. 

I desire to call attention to a statement made by W. C. Mark- 
ham, executive secretary of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, appearing in the current issue of a publica- 
tion known as American Highways. From this paper I read the 
following paragraph: 

FEDERAL FUNDS SHOULD BE INCREASED 


While there still remains a great difference of opinion as to the ideal 
sources of income for State road building, there is very little conten- 
tion over the statement that the Federal Government is not paying its 
just share in the improvement of the interstate system. The States 
have expended $500,000,000 that rightfully should have come from the 
Federal Treasury and they also know that there will be no reimburse- 
ment. This situation, however, simply intensifies the argument for 
increased Federal appropriations. 


There is a request, there is a demand, from the National 
Association of Highway Officials asking for additional appro- 
priation at the hands of the Federal Congress. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Last year we authorized an expenditure of 
$75,000,000 for road building. The appropriation this year j3 
$125,000,000, which is $50,000,000 in addition, not including the 
twelve and a half millions for roads in the national parks. I 
should think that was a response to the expression of the 
country as it is reflected in the resolution read by the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This article, I will say in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio, is of more recent date than the 
action of the Congress in the year 1929. This is in the current 
issue of this publication. While I am not certain that a 
national convention of State highway officials has met recently, 
apparently there has been one, and at this time the several 
States do not haye the funds from the Federal road-aid fund 
to meet the funds they have on hand with which to construct 
roads in the seyeral States. They are now asking for an in- 
crease. I might state further that in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill is now pending proposing that the amounts here- 
tofore made available shall now be increased. I am in favor 
of that proposal, 

I will state further that if this proposal should be agreed to, 
then the bill in the House probably should not be passed, and 
probably would not be passed, but if this proposal should be 
passed it might be possible that there would be no demand for 
Federal appropriations for this purpose during this Congress, 
or eyen the next Congress. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. FESS. What I was calling attention to was that the 
program this year is for 66 per cent increase over last year’s 
appropriations, and I thought that answered the demand the 
Senator had in mind. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a moment ago 
I assumed to speak for my State. I assumed to speak with 
authority. I have a telegram signed by the three members, 
and the only members, of the State highway commission of my 
State. At this time I ask that the telegram be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the telegram, as follows: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., December 10, 1929, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

President Hoover has asked for the fullest possible expenditure on 
public work during the immediate future, which naturally involves the 
construction of State and Federal highways. We now receive one and 
three-quarter million dollars of Federal aid for Oklahoma. The allot- 
ment available for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, we will have 
allocated entirely in accord with Federal requirements before April 1, 
1930. It is apparent that we could meet Federal requirements on much 
greater amount of aid. We might say that it is urgent that we have 
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all possible assistance in the building of our highways. The National 
Association of Highway Officials is much interested in House bill 5616, 
which appropriates an additional sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1930, and the sum of $125,000,000 beginning July 1, 
1931, and a like sum beginning July 1, 1932. The State of Oklahoma 
would be greatly benefited by this additional aid, and we want to 
respectfully urge your assistance in the adoption of this House Dill. 
Would appreciate a wire, 

L. H. WENTZ, 

L. C. HUTSON. 

8. C. BOSWELL. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In reference to the matter concerned in 
that telegram, I may say to the Senator that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads last year reported favor- 
ably a bill authorizing an appropriation of $50,000,000 for what 
are known as secondary roads throughout the country, largely 
farm-to-market roads, and I have no doubt that the committee 
will report again and I believe the Congress will pass at this 
session a bill appropriating an additional $50,000,000 for that 
purpose. As the Senator knows, the Congress now appropriates 
annually $75,000,000 for primary roads throughout the country 
on the half-and-half plan. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I appreciate the contribution 
submitted by the Senator from Tennessee. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to summarize. It is 
quite apparent that the Senate to-day—and if not to-day, very 
soon—will make an appropriation of $160,000,000 to help out 
in the present emergency. 

If that statement is taken as accepted, then the question is, 
To what purpose will this $160,000,000 be put? If the Congress 
should decide upon the form of the original joint resolution, 
this appropriation will be divided up among the individual 
income-tax payers of the country, divided up among the cor- 
porations of the country, divided up among the life insurance 
companies of the country, and the fire insurance companies of 
the country, and I must not overlook the fact that this joint 
resolution even provides for the appropriation of money from 
the Federal Treasury to be placed in the pockets of nonresident 
alien income-tax payers of the United States. A vote in favor 
of the House joint resolution as reported by the committee will 
have the force and effect I have just stated. 

As a substitute for that proposal I have offered my motion. 
My motion, if carried, will appropriate a like sum of $160,- 
000,000, but instead of that money going into the hands directly 
of the income-tax payers who have incomes of more than $4,000 
net, into the pockets of the corporations, the life insurance 
companies, and the fire insurance companies and nonresident 
aliens, it will go to the several States of this Republic as now 
provided by the laws controlling the building of good roads 
and the building of public buildings. 

If the first proposal is adopted, how will labor receive any 
benefit, how will the unemployed receive any benefit whatever, 
how will the common man receive any benefit whatever? The 
money will be appropriated; it will be spent. The mason will 
get no benefit, the States will get no benefit, the counties will 
get no benefit, neither will the cities get any benefit, nor will 
individuals get any benefit, save a very few. 

My proposal provides for the appropriation of money in the 
sum of $160,000,000. That would employ 40,000,000 men at the 
rate of $4 a day for a single day. It would employ a million 
men for 40 days, at $4 a day. That is to be considered; but 
that is not all. 

In addition to affording employment for those now unem- 
ployed, what will we have when the money has been appro- 
priated and has been expended? We will have at least 10,000 
miles of additional hard-surfaced roads in the United States, 
because if a hundred million dollars is made available, the 
States will match it, making $200,000,000, and on the basis of 
$20,000 per mile for hard-surfaced roads, with the grades built 
and bridges constructed—and a pretty good hard surfaced road 
can be put in for $20,000 a mile—we can take that money, and, 
if it is spent, not only give employment to millions of laboring 
men, employment to the men who make the material going into 
the road, but when the money is expended, we will have 10,000 
miles of additional hard-surfaced roads in the United States. 

What about public buildings? The distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has done me the honor to sit here 
and listen to me for quite a while. The distinguished Senator from 
Washington has introduced bills in the Senate, numerous bills, 
providing appropriations for the construction of Federal build- 
ings in his State. No doubt those buildings should be con- 
structed. No doubt the money should be appropriated. But 
what chance have those thriving towns in the State of Wash- 
ington, under existing conditions, to receive the benefits of 
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the appropriation which he proposes? If this $60,000,000 should 
be diverted from the pockets of the rich income-tax payers, 
from the coffers of the rich corporations and the fire insurance 
companies and the life insurance companies, and the pockets 
of nonresident aliens, to public-building purposes, there would 
be $60,000,000 additional with which we might build public 
buildings. At the ratio of $100,000 per public building—and that 
is about the average amount asked for the average small town— 
this sum of $60,000,000 would build 600 Federal buildings 
throughout the United States, and if this motion should be 
agreed to, those thriving cities in Washington could be taken 
care of, the bills introduced by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington would have favorable consideration, and this sum 
would enable the Treasury Department to build 12 Federal build- 
ings at a cost of $100,000 per building in each of the States of 
the Republic. 

Mr. FESS. To the amount that was originally authorized, a 
little over $300,000,000 for public buildings, the chairman of 
the House committee has reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings an additional authorization of $237,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year, seven and a half million dollars for the con- 
struction of the Supreme Court building, $115,000,000 to be ex- 
pended in the District of Columbia, and $115,000,000 outside. 
That is rather an ambitious program, and I think it will be 
passed with very little opposition. I believe that would come 
somewhere near dealing with the needs of the public-building 
situation. = 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I appreciate the 
statement just made by the Senator from Ohio. If the original 
joint resolution shall carry, the only effect it will have will be 
to place a small amount in the pockets of a few of the citizens 
of this country who, probably, have not asked for it—I think 
they have not—and who do not need it. As suggested by the 
Senator from New York this morning, it might have an adverse 
effect on the New York Stock Exchange. That does not concern 
me. It might have some adverse effect, but I can hardly see 
what the effect would be more than nominal. It should not be 
considered on the floor of the Senate. I do not consider it. 

If the original joint resolution as passed by the House and 
reported by the Senate committee to this body and now before 
this body for consideration carries, the public gets no benefit, 
employment will not be helped, roads will not be constructed, 
public buildings will not be constructed. On the other hand, if 
the substitute should be adopted, it would make immediately 
available, or as soon as the money could be appropriated— 
and it could be appropriated in the first deficiency act—$160,- 
000,000. Added to the money that is now in contemplation of 
appropriation, we would have ample funds so that no man in the 
United States during the next six months who wanted to work 
would fail to find a job. 

If the situation is serious, if we must do something, then to- 
day you have your choice of voting for the original resolution 
making an appropriation, a direct gift to those who do not 
need it, or appropriating in such a way that the States will get 
the benefit in the form of roads, in the form of public build- 
ings, unemployment will be decreased, and those who now want 
work can find it. 

I can not give the source of my information, but I have it 
from the highest source that at this moment there are more 
than 3,000,000 unemployed in the United States. The seasonal 
unemployment is something like 600,000 or 700,000. I offer that 
stggestion for what it is worth, and I submit that the substitute 
which I have offered should prevail. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to repeat any- 
thing I said on the pending resolution when I discussed it 
somewhat at length on yesterday, but since that time several 
Senators have debated the question along lines to which I had 
given no consideration, and since that time the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] has offered his substitute. 

We are confronted with this condition. Uncle Sam has 5160, 
000,000 over and above his expenses for the last year. He wants 
to get rid of it. It seems to be burning his pocket. He has got 
to spend that money some way. We are confronted here with 
a resolution that nobody favors, but for which everybody is 
going to vote, a resolution that is uneconomic and everybody 
admits it, a resolution that is contrary to all political economy, 
a resolution that is illogical and can not be backed up by any 
consideration except that of psychology. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who reported it and who is steering it 
through the silent waters of this Chamber, admits that he would 
not do such a thing in his own business, that it is unbusiness- 
like, that he would not be here asking for it to be done if some- 
body had not asked him to do it for the psychology of the 
country. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruuoxs! 
practically apologizes for supporting it, but he gives psychology 
as the real reason why he will vote for it. 
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The great Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] spent an 
hour or so in denouncing the proposition, proving beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that it is illogical, that it is wrong, and has 
no reason behind it; that there is no economy in it, that it is 
an economic mistake, and yet, because of psychology, he is 
going to vote for it. Opposed to it as he is, and as other Sena- 
tors are opposed to it, knowing that it is wrong, proclaiming to 
the public that it is wrong, he and they are going to vote for it 
for psychological reasons, 

It is contended by a few others, though we are in quite a 
small minority apparently, that since Uncle Sam has 5160, 
000,000 which he does not know what to do with, he had better 
apply it on what he owes. That is our theory of economy. Let 
the record go down for future historians and students of gov- 
erninent to read that there were a few Senators who were de- 
nounced yery often as socialists, sometimes called bolsheviks, 
and who now have applied to them a new appellation coming 
from the governor of one of the great States who denominates 
them as renegades, who defended this simple principle of busi- 
ness and government. “Pay your debts when you have the 
money to do it rather than squander the money for luxuries.” 

The statesmen, the leaders of the Republican Party, the lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party, join hands and say, “Ah, for 
psychological reasons do not pay your debts. Let your children 
pay them. Let your grandchildren toil in the sun and con- 
tribute the taxes that will be necessary to pay the interest for 
the generations that are yet to come. Let them do it, because 
we contracted this big debt in a war for their benefit as well as 
ours,” and it ought to be added when they say that: We did it 
without their consent, too.” 

Mr. President, I would not fayor the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] standing alone. I prefer to 
apply the money on our debt and cancel $160,000,000 of indebted- 
ness rather than do what he proposes, But it is quite evident 
that the Congress for psychological reasons is going to pass the 
resolution to pay this money back to some taxpayers who, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma well said, as a rule do not need it and 
from whom it was collected without any deception, collected 
according to law, and everybody admitted they honestly owed it. 
Everybody admits that we do not owe it to them, but we are 
going to give it to them anyway. In most cases it will be a 
clean gift, because they have collected it from their customers. 

Since we are going to pass something, since we are so ex- 
tremely extravagent that we are not going to let Uncle Sam 
pay his debts with this surplus, I would rather pay it out in 
the manner provided by the substitute of the Senator from Okla- 
homa than pay it out according to the provisions of the orig- 
inal resolution. The Senator from Oklahoma has well told 
us the difference. In the one case the money will go to a few 
millions of people and in many instances it will go to people 
who have collected the same amount from their customers; in 
all cases to people who honestly owed the debt, in all cases to 
people to whom we owe nothing. We are to turn this public 
money over to them. 

In case the substitute of the Senator from Oklahoma were 
adopted and enacted into law, the money would go to all of the 
people of the United States. It would give employment to labor. 
The proposal of the committee will not do that. The proposal 
of the Senator from Oklahoma would give employment to mil- 
lions of men who are anxious now to work, It would use $160,- 
000,000 in the main to pay for labor, and that labor would then 
become a purchasing power. As the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens] said, that is where we ought to turn the money 
if we turn it to anybody, so it will become a purchasing power. 
Under the proposal of the committee as a rule nothing of that 
kind occurs. Under the proposal of the Senator from Oklahoma 
practically all of it would go to labor. Even that which would 
go for material would be expended for material brought about 
by labor, so that a yery large percentage of the money involved 
would mean the employment of labor that is now idle and that 
everybody wants to see employed. That ought to be a psycho- 
logical reason, it seems to me. That ought to go a good way 
toward bringing prosperity to the country, and that is what is 
really involved. 

Nobody ever would have thought of it if it had not occurred 
to the President of the United States that we should take this 
money which we have saved and, instead of paying our debts 
with it, pay it out to a lot of people so that it will create a 
psychological effect that will stop runs on banks, stop gambling 
in Wall Street, and make people prosperous, because after all 
there is nothing involved but a question of psychology. 

This is the first time in my experience that the Congress has 
said, “All of these economic experts, all of these financial ex- 
perts, all of these Treasury experts, must be pushed aside. We 
do not care what is the economy of this proposal. We do not 
care about the extravagance that we used to care about under 
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Coolidge, We do not care anything about the logic. We do 
not care anything about the payment of our honest debts. All 
we care about is psychology.” 

We ought to use some of this $160,000,000 to get some more 
experts. Perhaps we can discharge our economic experts who 
always sit at the side of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
in a seat right in front of me, Whenever we have a tariff bill 
here for consideration, and who occupy other seats in this Cham- 
ber, who come from the Treasury Department, who come from 
the other departments—tariff experts, financial experts, economic 
experts—who tell statesmen like the Senator from Utah what to 
do and what to say and what to write and what to move. They 
are experts. They are no good to us now. They all ought to 
be discharged. We do not care anything about that kind of 
experts. We want some psychology. That is what we need, 
something new and more modern. Get a psychologist! 

Perhaps if we had a psychologist here he could tell the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] that he is wrong in his psy- 
chology and that he ought to vote against the measure which he 
has denounced and which he has demonstrated mathematically 
is no good, After all, what we need is an expert here in 
psychology who will be able to convince us that we must vote 
for things that we know by all the reasoning faculties we pos- 
sess are wrong, but we must vote for them on account of psy- 
chology. We ought to discharge the Chaplain and have a 
psychologist lecture to us instead of a preacher to pray for us, 
We need psychology. It is not a question of justice; it is psy- 
chology. It is not a question of political economy; it is psychol- 
ogy. It is not a question of paying our debts; it is psychology. 
Get a lot of psychology! 

I expect, when the Senator from Utah runs for reelection, 
when the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons], the 
leader on the Democratic side, is running for reelection, and 
perhaps when the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is run- 
ning for reelection, they will all be opposed by psychologists 
who will admit that they do not know anything about govern- 
ment, that they do not know anything about business, that they 
do not know anything about the tariff, that they do not know 
anything about the manufacturing business, that it does not 
make any difference from their viewpoint whether we patronize 
the store set up on the Democratic side of Main Street by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] or whether we 
patronize Mr. Grunpy’s store over on this side of the Chamber, 
managed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. Psychology 
is what is going to run the country. They will come into the 
Senate and run it according to psychology—whateyver that is, 

We have reached the point when the Senate of the United 
States, for psychological reasons, is going to pass a resolution 
that everyone knows is dead wrong. No one claims to under- 
stand the psychological reasons, but it is just because somebody 
has said—perhaps the President said or perhaps Mr. Mellon, 
the great friend of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
has said—that the psychology of the situation is such that we 
ought to pass the resolution, and we tumble over each other to 
pass it. That is a charming term—* psychology“! 

Psychology is going to rule the Senate of the United States. 
Political economy is dead; justice has disappeared; reason has 
fled from the brains of men; psychology has taken possession; 
and we are going to take this money with which we ought to 
pay our debts and pay it to a lot of people to whom we do not 
owe it, to whom it will not do any good, and in a way which 
will not bring about the employment of labor or increase the 
prosperity of the country, excepting as the psychologist sees it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, those who are opposed to 
the tax reduction joint resolution as passed by the other House 
will, as stated by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
vote for his substitute, because its adoption will mean the kill- 
ing of the joint resolution on the passage of which, I believe, 
only 17 votes out of 435 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were cast against it. 

I will not say that the Senator's amendment is badly drawn, 
but, if adopted, it will not attain the results which he ex- 
pects. It is merely an authorization for the expend ture of 
$100,000,000 for good roads, and the expenditure of 50 000.000 
for public buildings. There is now an authorization for public 
buildings amounting to more than $200,000,000. Mr. Wetmore, 
Supervising Architect, has stated that the department can ex- 
pend only so much money each year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me there? 

Mr. HARRISON. According to the program adopted by Con- 
gress, after full and fair consideration it was its judgment, and 
it has been so provided, that only so much money should be spent 
during each year, and that the expenditure of the total sum 
should extend through a term of years, I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I noticed a day or two ago that a bill had 
been introduced in the other House by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings providing for the expenditure of 
$230,000,000 more to be used in the erection of public buildings. 
Is that in addition to the $200,000,000 which the Senator from 
Mississippi states has already been authorized? 

Mr. HARRISON. There have been $248,000,000 already au- 
thorized for the erection of public buildings, and the committee 
has recommended an increase of that authorization by 
$115,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that if the bill shall pass the House of 
Representatives as introduced by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Publie Buildings there would be added an authorization 
of $230,000,000 to $248,000,000, making nearly a half billion 
dollars? d 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and not only that, but the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma provides 


That said sum herein authorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
herein mentioned shall be supplemental to any recommendations made in 
the Budget for similar purposes. 


If the appropriation as proposed by the Senator from Okla- 
homa were authorized, it may be that the administration would 
say there is no need to make any recommendation in the next 
Budget for anything in the way of public buildings, and thus 
what is attempted to be done by the amendment might be nulli- 
fied and the work would not be expedited, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma intends, 

There is nothing in the amendment which provides that the 
money has got to be expended. The present road program, I 
believe, provides for the expenditure of $75,000,000 a year for, 
I believe, 10 years, although it may be five years, among the 
various States. As I understand, a bill has been introduced by 
the chairman of the committee having that subject in charge 
to increase that appropriation by $50,000,000 a year, making the 
total $125,000,000 a year. I understand that proposition has the 
approval of the department; and if this amendment should be 
adopted it may be that they would change their recommenda- 
tion, because they might say, Lou have already authorized 
that appropriation, and we will reduce our recommendation 
accordingly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, should the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma be adopted, we would have no control 
over the matter at all. We could not provide for the expendi- 
ture of a dollar of the money until it was estimated for by the 
Budget and had passed throngh the House. Furthermore, if 
we should change the joint resolution, and appropriate the 
money, the House would send the measure back to the Senate, 
as it has done on two or three previous occasions under similar 
circumstances since I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let us not be deceived by 
this proposition; let us not be deluded by it; let us not think 
that we can fool some person living at Skull Fork into believing 
that in order to keep the Government from paying back some 
taxes to individuals who have paid it into the Federal Treasury 
we have voted to increase the sum for the erection of public 
buildings and the construction of good roads by $160,000,000. 
We are not doing that. 

The Senator from Oklahoma was very honest in his statement 
when he said, “After full consideration I am against this tax- 
reduction measure as passed by the House of Representatives.” 
So he has offered a substitute instead. I differ from the Senator 
from Oklahoma, in that I am for the joint resolution which has 
been passed by the House of Representatives, and I want it to 
pass the Senate. I know that men will differ as to what is the 
best method of tax reduction, just as they will differ as to what 
is the proper means of imposing taxes upon individuals or upon 
corporations in order to raise sufficient money to run the Gov- 
ernment. There have always been such differences. However, 
we have a law in whieh it is provided that there shall be imposed 
a certain tax upon corporate profits or corporate incomes and a 
certain tax upon the normal incomes of individuals. That tax 
has not as yet been collected for 1929. It will not be collected 
in full until September or, perhaps, December, 1930. The tax- 
payers will not even pay the first installment of the tax until 
March 15, 1930. Yet Senators rise and say, We are giving 
back to somebody who does not need it money which we have 
already collected.” We will not be doing anything of the kind. 
We merely say by the pending measure that we are not going 
to collect by 1 per cent from the corporations what the law now 
provides shall be collected by way of tax, and that the normal 
tax nT ig individual income-tax payer shall be reduced a like 
amount, 
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Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to point out to the Senator that it 
was the financial leader on his side of the Chamber who promul- 
gated in the beginning the theory that this was a rebate. The 
suggestion originated on the other side with the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruxnoxs]J. He pointed that 
out. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator certainly does not want me to 
defend every statement made upon this side. 

Mr. COUZENS. Perhaps not. 

Mr. HARRISON. If I should attempt to do so, I might be- 
come just as much confused as if I were to try to defend all the 
Senator’s statements. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Tes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, it is not paying it back, but it is 
a rebate of a tax that is already due. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it is reducing 

Mr. CARAWAY. It does not make any difference then 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator asked me a question; I hope 
he will let me answer it, The law now provides that corpora- 
tions shall pay 12 per cent, but they do not have to pay it until 
next year, while in the pending joint resolution we say that the 
corporation tax for the year 1929 shall be 11 per cent instead of 
12 per cent, and that the corporations shall not have to pay more 
than that for the one year. The same is true of individuals in 
the normal-tax assessments. To that extent, of course it will be 
a rebate when the time comes, but the Government has not as 
yet collected the money. 

Mr. President, in 1924 when we considered the revenue bill of 
that year we put into it—and it was passed in June—a provision 
giving to every taxpayer of the Federal Government a 25 per 
cent reduction. That was at a time when the Government had 
collected the money; that was at a time when the Government 
had a large part of it in the Treasury; and yet, through the 
means of that bill, which was passed by the Senate and by the 
House, we gave to those who had paid their taxes a reduction 
of 25 per cent. 

I believe, Mr. President, that this Government ought to be run 
every year under a system which would equalize the income 
and the outgo under the Budget in such a way as to raise no 
more money at the customhouses and from other sources than is 
required to be expended for the economic needs of the Govern- 
ment. I believe that there ought to be a balancing of income and 
expenditures in that way. In the consideration of every revenue 
bill which has been before the Senate we on this side have 
fought against raising too much money and piling up enormous 
surpluses. As has been stated in this debate, the Treasury De- 
partment has been wrong time after time. We have reduced 
taxes more than the Treasury said it could bear, but at the same 
time the surpluses have continued to pile up. So we now have a 
surplus of $160,000,000—drawn from whom? From the taxpay- 
ers of America. It has been drawn in part from the corpori- 
tions which have millions of stockholders, and has been drawn 
in part from the millions of individual citizens who pay the 
normal tax. They have not paid the tax for 1929 as yet, and we 
say to them, “ We are going to reduce the rate of taxation which 
you will have to pay for the year 1929 by the amount of 1 per 
cent in the case of normal-income taxes and 1 per cent in the 
case of the corporation tax.” 

I am delighted that the recommendation for this reduction in 
taxation has been made by the administration. I take issue 
with the Senator from Nebraska, as I have taken issue with 
him heretofore, when revenue bills have been considered by the 
Senate on the question of raising enormous surpluses and apply- 
ing them to the payment of our national debt. I am against 
that. I believe that we ought to create an ample sinking fund; 
that we ought to draw from the taxpayers so much eyery year 
with which to make payments on our national debt so that 
within 31 years or within 25 years it may be paid off; but I am 
not in favor of creating enormous surpluses every year, drawn 
from the taxpayers, and applying them to the payment of our 
national debt over and above the requirements fixed by law. If 
we had applied to the national debt all the surpluses which 
have accrued during the last 10 or 11 years and should con- 
tinue piling up such surpluses and devoting them to that pur- 
pose, we would pay off our national debt in 18 years. The Sen- 
ate knows what is going to happen when we have paid off that 
debt. There will come knocking at the door foreign countries 
which to-day are indebted to us, and whose debts we have 
funded, and they will say, “ See what a wonderful financial con- 
dition the United States is now in; on the other hand, look at 
our unfortunate condition; will you not cancel the debts we 
owe?” Then there will be started a propaganda in this country 
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that will protrude itself into this body and into the House, and 
the effort to cancel the debts due the United States will come 
pretty near succeeding. I want to see the debt of the United 
States paid off within a reasonable time, and if the sinking fund 
is not large enough let us make it larger in order to pay it off 
within a reasonable time, but do not unreasonably tax the 
American people in order to build up enormous surpluses, and 
then apply to the payment of that debt. I want to give to the 
American people every relief that will lift their burdens and 
arm them for industrial and commercial expansion. 

I believe at this time that the enactment of the pending 
measure will be helpful. Call it psychology or anything else 
you may ; if it will create a better business optimism I am for it. 

Personally I was invited into the conference by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at a time when a crisis was impending; at a 
time when the situation was most delicate; when no one could 
prophesy what was going to happen; when every man who 
owned a share of stock which was listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or on the Curb Exchange was being affected; when 
every man in this country who had any property rights was 
being affected, because when the industrial stocks decline on the 
New York Stock Exchange the effect is apparent as to every 
other stock in this country, If the condition then prevailing had 
continued, we would have had an industrial panic in this coun- 
try which would have been reflected unfavorably to the farmer 
and to everyone else in America, including labor. 

So at that particular time the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
quested some of us to meet with him in conference. I was 
included only because I happened to be next to the Senator 
from North Carolina in the minority representation on the 
Finance Committee. If some other Senator had occupied that 
position, he wouid have been invited in my stead. At that con- 
ference the suggestion was made, “ We have $160,000,000 sur- 
plus, and this is what we would like to do with it: If the news 
should go out from here and be published to-morrow that 
the Goyernment will reduce income taxes by that amount, it 
might have a good effect on the country.” It did have a 
beneficial effect. 

Mr. President, would you have expected the Senator from 
‘orth Carolina and myself, representing this side upon tbe 
Finance Commitee to have said, “ We think that is wrong; we 
want to apply that $160,000,000 to building some good roads and 
some public buildings.” Would that have been helpful? They 
would have said the Democrats are merely critics; they are 
just trying to gum up the cards; they are not even willing in 
such an emergency as this to play a man’s part. So we said, 
“Yes; we will approve it; we do not know who else will vote 
for it, but we will support it.“ The effect was good. But now 
we hear upon the Senate floor that while it had a splendid 
effect the situation has now so greatly improved that there is 
no need of passing the pending joint resolution which makes 
provision to carry out the program which was then agreed 
upon, 

I hope the time will never come, in this body or in any other 
place, when I give my word to support a measure and to favor 
it, and then fail to go through with it. 

For my part, I expect to vote against these and other amend- 
ments, no matter how attractive they look, and see this joint 
resolution pass, in the hope that it may help to stabilize business 
conditions in this country. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the Finance Committee a question with reference to this 
matter. 

If this tax-reduction measure passes, and our income is re- 
duced $160,000,000, and if the debenture written into the tariff 
bill should become a law, I wish to know whether or not the 
Treasury would be able to pay the amount of the debenture. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it should become a law the Treasury would 
have to pay it. 

Mr. BLACK. Would it have to borrow it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I dare not say offhand. That would all depend 
upon the condition of business between now and the time that 
question would arise. 

Mr. BLACK. Assuming that the income is the same as it 
was last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. If business were as good as it was last year, 
and the profits were the same as last year, I think we could. 

Mr. BLACK. Then, assuming that there are other extra ap- 
propriations, what would be the balance, after refunding the 
$160,000,000, that would be available for additional appropria- 
tions for public works? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the authorizations and appropriations 
estimated by the Budget for public works, for public buildings, 
and public roads are in the estimates of the expenditures that 
To e to make for the next fiscal year, They are in those 
estimates. : 
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Mr, BLACK. There is no estimate there, for instance, for 
$50,000,000—or it would require more than that—to build Cove 
Creek Dam and Dam No. 3 on the Tennessee River. Would 
there be any money, without extra taxation, to make those 
expenditures on the Tennessee River if we should reduce these 
taxes $160,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I say, if business continues as it has been 
going the last year, and profits remain the same, it may be that 
we could do it. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator believes, then, that we could 
finance the debenture plan, and finance the building of Cove 
Creek Dam and Dam No. 3 on the Tennessee River, and at the 
same time reduce taxes 5160, 000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. The $160,000,000 is for six months of this cal- 
endar year and six months of the next fiscal year. Therefore, it 
seems to me that all we have to do is to figure now, not on pass- 
ing a general tax reduction bill, as we have done heretofore, 
but on refunding the $160,000,000 for one year. Then, as I say, 
if business continues as it has in the last year, and profits are 
the same, I have not any doubt but that we can carry out the 
plans spoken of by the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to ask another question, and then I 
will yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

A number of the Southern States have been flooded during 
the past year. I have pending at the present time a measure 
„which is exactly in line with one which was passed last year 
for the benefit of the States of Vermont and Arkansas, on which 
I am hoping for quick action, in order that certain roads may 
be rebuilt. I am very frank to state to the Senator that I have 
not definitely made up my mind how I shall vote on the tax- 
reduction measure, because I do not want to be met hereafter 
with reference to imperatively needed appropriations by the 
statement that on account of this tax-reduction the Comptroller 
General has announced that no further appropriations can be 
made to take care of flood relief. That is the reason why I am 
asking those questions, in order that I may know. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. I do not intend to vote for this measure if it 
curtails needed public improvements either in the South, the 
North, the East, or the West. That is the reason why I 
wanted to get the idea of the Senator on the subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah if 
the additional $50,000,000 which the President recommended for 
roads, and which it is understood is to be appropriated for 
secondary roads, is included in the estimate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is included in the estimate for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Senator is confident that if this 
tax refund is voted the question will not be raised as to our 
not haying the money to build these roads, or to appropriate 
for these roads, and for the debenture, if we agree to that, or 
for flood relief? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only qualification I put on it is that 
which I have already stated. Of course, no human being can 
tell what the profits of business may be for the next fiscal year, 
but if they are anywhere near what they have been during the 
last year, barring the stock trouble, we would have ample money 
to meet all those conditions, I can not say whether business 
will be prosperous or not, but I see no reason why it should 
not be. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah a question also. 

In these estimates made by the department for the purpose of 
ascertaining what surplus there is in the Treasury, or what sur- 
plus it is anticipated there will be in the Treasury at a given 
time, do they not always take into consideration such projects 
as the Government has already authorized? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. As I stated, they were included 
in the estimates reported by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is also true, is it not, that in nearly 
every instance where we have authorized a very large sum 
of money to be expended for flood control, or for the Farm 
Board, or for rivers and harbors, or roads, or anything of that 
sort, the amount thus authorized is not expected to be expended 
in any one year but is expected to run over a period of years 
as the money comes into the Treasury and as it is estimated 
they can spend it for the particular year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; just as the money can be expended 
profitably. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. In addition to that, is it not also true that 
the Treasury Department in all of its estimates with respect 
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to tax reduction always recognizes the fact that there ought 
to be retained in the Treasury, or estimated to be retained in 
the Treasury, a very considerable sum to insure safety? 

Mr. SMOOT, When an estimate is made by the Treasury, 
as the Senator knows, it is always on the safe side, has always 
been, and should always be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Treasury estimates that so much money 
should be reserved in the Treasury for any exigencies that may 
arise, as the result of legislation or otherwise? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I am not worried about the estimates, or 
any ill effect that might come from the passage of this legis- 
lation, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the answers the Senator from Utah has given to the various 
questions that have been asked him. I want to review some of 
them just briefly, and I will start with the last one. 

The last question asked the Senator from Utah by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina was whether the Treasury, in making 
estimates, did not always estimate that there ought to be some- 
thing in the Treasury for safety, and the Senator from Utah 
replied that that is always the case, that the Treasury always 
makes estimates on the safe side. 

I think that is true, and I think it ought to be so; I agree 
with the Senator from Utah, Assuming that is true, then this 
follows, that there will always be a surplus, If that is true, 
the action we propose to take now will be taken every year, 
and we ought to have a general law that would permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury to refund taxes to the taxpayers 
whenever there was a surplus just as he saw fit. In other 
words, if the estimates are along the line of the remarks of 
the Senator from Utah, there will always be, and there always 
ought to be, a surplus in the Treasury. 

Mention of a surplus does not scare me as it scares some 
people. It is a good thing to have as a matter of business, and 
that is the theory of our Government. But it is very popular 
to turn some money back to a lot of influential people, and 
when it is proposed by the leaders of one political party, the 
leaders of the other political party have to unite with them in 
order to share in the popularity that will come. 

There is one thing we can remedy. The Senator from Utah, 
in answering the questions propounded by the Senator from 
Alabama, always prefaced his answer with the statement that 
if we have the same bulk of business, and if there is the same 
profit, then there will be enough, So he does not know, even 
the Senator from Utah does not know, what is in the future, 
and hence he does not tell us in so many words, but he says, 
“Tf so and so is so and so, and so and so is so and so, then 
so and so will be the result.“ He gets his information from 
experts, from economists, from financial experts, economic ex- 
perts, and they all guess; nobody knows definitely. 

Would it not be a fine thing, Senators, if the Senator from 
Utah could answer the Senator from Alabama directly and posi- 
tively and say Tes or “No,” as the case might be? He 
would be able to answer definitely if he would follow the advice 
I tried to give a half hour ago, discharge all these experts and 
employ a few psychologists. They could tell definitely, and 
would have a definite answer to such questions as might be 
propounded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I want to answer 
the questions submitted by the Senator from Alabama relative 
to the estimate of surplus, 

The report accompanying this joint resolution made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance shows that it is esti- 
mated that the surplus will be $226,000,000. It is proposed 
to reduce that by the sum of $160,000,000, leaving a net of 
$66,000,000. : 

I am advised that the Budget does not make an allowance or 
an estimate for the Federal Farm Board for the current year. 
If the Federal Farm Board should require the balance of their 
authorization in the sum of $350,000,000, we would have $66,- 
000,000 with which to pay it. I would like to submit to the 
Senators from the agricultural States, in what condition will 
the Federal Farm Board be to take care of the problems coming 
from those States if this appropriation is made? 

I submit, in answer to the Senator from Mississippi, that this 
is a direct appropriation, even more so than if the Congress 
attempted to appropriate money. In the case of an ordinary 
appropriation, two bills are required to get the money, First, 
there must be an authorization bill, and, second, an appropria- 
tion bill follows. In this case this little, simple joint resolution 
does the work, and when it is passed, it has the same force and 
effect exactly as if we pass two bills, first, authorizing the 
appropriation of $160,000,000, and then passing an appropriation 
bill making that money available. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator think this is 
a direct appropriation? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is more efficient than a direct 
appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Money can not be gotten out of the Treasury 
without an appropriation, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have said a number of times 
that the effect is the same. I have just now stated that it takes 
two bills to get money from the Treasury, an authorization bill 
and an appropriation bill, two separate and distinct items, as a 
rule. This little, simple joint resolution will get the money in 
this case, and in that particular it is more efficient than the 
other system. 

Mr. SMOOT. How will it get it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Because it relieves the tax- 
payers of the United States of making payments which they 
ordinarily would make. 

Mr. SMOOT. How would money be gotten out of the Treas- 
ury if it is once in the Treasury? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if this joint reso- 
lution should not be passed, $160,000,000 would go into the 
Treasury that will not go there if the resolution shall pass, Is 
that statement controverted? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator that 
this joint resolution differs from a direct appropriation—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that it gets the money before it gets into 
the Treasury, and in the case of an appropriation the money 
must first get into the Treasury and then be taken out. This 
gets the money before it gets into the Treasury. The money 
never gets into the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This is more efficient. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course it is more efficient. It gets the 
money more quickly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am going to ask 
for a record yote on my amendment, and to that end I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Sho e 
Barkley Gillett Kendrick Simmons 
Bingham Glenn Keyes Smith 

Black Goldsborough La Follette Smoot 

Blaine uld 3 h Steck 

Blease Greene McKellar Sullivan 
Borah Grundy McMaster Swanson 
Brock Hale Na Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Mete Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Moses Townsend 
Capper Hastings Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield Norris Tydings 
Connally Hawes Nye Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden ie Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Pine Waleott 
Cutting Heflin Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fess Johnson Sackett Watson 
Fletcher Jones Sheppard Wheeler 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-six Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma and Mr. SMOOT asked for the 
yeas and nays. ~ 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr]. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a pair with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GLAss]. Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTER- 
son] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I have 
already voted. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] and allow nry vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putpps] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHipsTeap] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
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Ranspett], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT] are necessarily detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Barkley Connally Howell Nye 
Black Cutting La Follette Pine 
Blaine er McMaster Sheppard 
Blease Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Heflin Norris eeler 
NAYS—56 
Allen Goldsborou Kendrick Smoot 
Bingham Gould en Keyes Steck 
Borah Greene McCulloch Sullivan 
Brock Grundy McKellar Swanson 
Broussard Hale MeNa Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Harrison Met Townsend 
Copeland Rachel Oddie Tydings 
Copeland atie 
Consens Hawes Reed Vandenberg 
Dale Hayden Robinson, Ind. Wagner 
Fess Hebert Sackett Walcott 
Fletcher Johnson Shortridge Walsh, Mass. 
Gillett Jones Simmons Waterman 
Glenn Kean Smith Watson 
NOT VOTING—20 

Ashurst George Patterson Schall 
Baird Glass hipps Shi d 
praon go 3 pIe wa 

n ansde ephens 
Dil Overinan Robinson, Ark. „Mont. 


So the amendment proposed by Mr. THomAs of Oklahoma as 
a substitute for the joint resolution was rejected, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, strike out lines 1 and 2 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Src. 2. (a) Subdivision (a) of section 400 of the revenue act of 1926, 
as amended (U. 8. C., Sup. III, title 26, sec. 832), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 400. (a) Upon cigars and cigarettes manufactured in or im- 
ported into the United States which are sold by the manufacturer or 
importer, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law the following 
taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer or importer thereof— 

“On cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, 50 cents 
per thousand. 

“On cigars made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, if manufactured or imported to retail 
at not more than 5 cents each, $1 per thousand. 

“If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 5 cents each 
and not more than 8 cents each, $2 per thousand. 

“Tf manufactured or imported to retail at more than 8 cents each and 
not more than 15 cents each, $3.50 per thousand. 

“If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 cents each 
and not more than 20 cents each, $7,50 per thousand. 

“If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 20 cents each, 
$10 per thousand. 

On cigarettes made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weigh- 
ing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1.50 per thousand. 

“ Weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $5 per thousand.” 

(b) Subdivision (a) of section 401 of the revenue act of 1926, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 26, sec. 761; U. S. C., Sup. III, title 26, see. 
761), relating to the internal- revenue tax on tobacco and snuff, is 
amended by striking out “18 cents per pound“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “5 cents per pound.” 

Suc, 3. (a) Section 1 of this joint resolution shall take effect as of 
January 1, 1929. 

(b) Section 2 of this joint resolution shall take effect on the expira- 
tion of 30 days after the enactment of this joint resolution. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hesitate to take even a 
short space of time to discuss the amendment at this late hour 
on Saturday afternoon, but I have been patiently waiting ever 
since yesterday morning for an opportunity to present it Not- 
withstanding that fact, I promise to take only a few moments in 
discussion of the amendment. 

I wish to say in the outset that I expect to vote for the 
adoption of the resolution when it is put on its final passage. 
I shall do so with some misgivings because, in view of what we 
have heard in the Committee on Finance and on the floor of the 
Senate, it is extremely doubtful whether we may not be called 
upon at the end of another year to increase the taxes above 
even what they are in the law as it now exists, although I 
ee do not belleve we shall be called upon to do such a 
thing. 

There is no point made or anything gained in saying “I told 
you so” with reference to legislation any more than in any other 
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proposition that we meet in the world, but it is a source of some 
consolation to some of us who, when the act of 1928 was before 
the Senate for consideration, undertook then what we are seek- 
ing to do now by a joint resolution supposed to be brought 
about by a temporary emergency. I think I myself offered an 
amendment during the consideration of the present tax law to 
make the corporation tax 11 per cent instead of 12% per cent. 
If my memory does not fail me, I even proposed to reduce it as 
low as 10 per cent in order to benefit the smaller corporations 
scattered all over the United States. 

I do not know whether business would have been in a better 
condition if that reduction had been made two years ago or 
whether it is better not to have done it then and to rush in here 
somewhat in an heroic fashion and do it in order to save busi- 
ness from the situation in which it finds itself to-day. I recall 
the old mythological story of Andromeda, who was chained to a 
rock on the seashore, and just as she was about to be devoured 
by the sea monster, Perseus came along and rescued her. Of 
course, by reason of the fact that she was chained there he was 
offered the opportunity to be a hero, and has been one ever 
since. It may be that this is a parallel situation. Business 
found itself, in view of conditions with which we are all famil- 
iar, in a desperate strait about a month ago, so Perseus rushes 
in to unchain the maid and rescue her from the sea monster of 
disaster and panic, The psychological effect of doing it now in 
an emergency may be better than to have done it gradually 
when we had the opportunity formerly to do it and when we 
were predicting then, against the advice of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that this great surplus would be in the Treasury 
at this time if the tax were not reduced to the figures which 
we then thought wise. But we must not go into that matter 
now. 

We have the resolution here. We haye a condition confront- 
ing us. The question is whether the reduction has been properly 
distributed among the people of the United States. I would 
not offer an amendment reducing the taxes upon any particular 
groups if it were not for the fact that the groups involved in 
my amendment are now paying one-eighth of the entire revenues 
of the United States. We have heard a lot about farm relief 
and about agricultural depression. The amendment offered 
by me to-day is specifically designed to aid the growers of 
tobacco. 

It may be a surprise to Senators to learn that last year 
tobacco paid $434,000,000 in taxes into the Treasury of the 
United States, which represented one-eighth of all the revenues 
from all sources. Last year the increase in the tax on tobacco 
amounted to practically $40,000,000, or one-fourth of the amount 
by which we are now proposing te reduce the taxes of the 
people of the United States. If the farm relief bill which we 
enacted into law a few months ago had afforded any hope to 
the tobacco grower I might not have sought now to offer the 
amendment to bring the situation to the attention of the Senate. 
But under the farm relief act the Federal Farm Board is 
limited to dealing with cooperative marketing associations; and 
even in its dealings with cooperative marketing associations it 
is authorized mainly to loan money to them. There is now no 
cooperative marketing association among the tobacco growers 
of the United States. Several years ago they attempted to 
organize, and did organize, cooperative marketing associations, 
but because those on the inside were unable to bear the burden 
of themselves and also of those who remained on the outside 
there has been serious question, at least, as to the efficacy and 
the success of one of those organizations. To say the least of 
it, the result of their effort has been such that it is not now 
probable that any practical organization of tobacco growers can 
be effected so as to bring them under the terms of the farm 
relief act authorizing the Federal Farm Board to loan money to 
such organizations; but if they organized, if they brought them- 
selves within the law, all they could obtain from the Federal 
Farm Board would be a loan of money that might assist them 
in carrying their crops until they could feed them to the market 
as the market might be able to absorb them. 

The result of the existing situation has been that the price 
paid to the grower of tobacco is lower this year than it was 
last year. The price paid to the grower of tobacco of all char- 
acters and kinds has been driven down, in part by this very tax 
which I am seeking to reduce, until many tobacco growers are 
unable to obtain as much for their crop as it costs them to pro- 
duce it. I have received resolutions, letters, and petitions from 
tobacco growers in the State of Kentucky, and I am informed 
that in other States the tobacco growers have likewise petitioned 
Members of the Senate to bring about a reduction in these 
taxes, because those who purchase the raw product from the 
farmer, when they come to him and offer him a price for it say, 
“We can not afford to pay you more than a certain price per 
pound for your tobacco, because the Federal tax is so high 
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that in determining how much we can pay you we must take 
that into consideration as well as the expense involyed in the 
various processes of manufacture before calculating any profit 
for ourselves.” 

I realize, Mr. President, that tobacco is regarded as a luxury 
and that taxes yielding at least one-eighth of all the revenues 
of the United States are levied upon tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts because they are regarded as luxuries. Many things that 
yesterday were luxuries have become necessities of to-day, and 
while to the smoker, to the chewer, and to the snuff dipper, if 
there are any left among our people, tobacco and its products 
may be a luxury, it is a necessity to the man who, as the col- 
loquial saying has it, is required to work 13 months out of every 
12 months in order to produce a crop. It is to him a dire 
necessity, an inevitable money crop, without which he can 
not meet expenses, educate his children, pay for his land, and 
pay the interest on his investment and on his borrowed money. 

We might, in one sense of the word, say that certain kinds of 
clothing are luxuries because the individual can wear a cheaper 
quality. We might in one sense of the word say that the en- 
joyment of turkey on the table is a luxury because it is possible 
to subsist on fat bacon without the luxurious foods which we 
all enjoy. Tobacco may be in one sehse a luxury, but in an- 
other sense it is a necessity; and I believe that it is unfair to the 
growers of tobacco in the United States to require them and 
those who purchase their crops to contribute one-eighth of the 
entire revenues of the United States, which they are doing. It 
is because of that situation, Mr. President, that I have offered 
to the joint resolution this amendment, which proposes to 
reduce the taxes on tobacco about one-third in toto. 

The figures of the Treasury Department show that last year 
the increase in the tax on tobacco was about $40,000,000, and 
while the tax on the farmer’s product has been increasing the 
price which he has been receiving for his product has been 
going down. That is an unhealthy, an unwholesome, and an 
unfair situation. It is impossible, of course, to say how much 
of this burden is borne by the producer of the tobacco; but the 
fact can not be denied that he is bearing a considerable por- 
tion of it. It is in his behalf that I urge this amendment upon 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take any further time of 
the Senate. I have expressed my views as briefly as I could, 
and I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 


TAX REDUCTION FOR WHOM? 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the pending measure is 
known by the fascinating term of a “tax reduction” proposal, 
but we must keep in mind that there are two questions involved: 

First. Shall the income taxes for the future be reduced by 
about $160,000,000 annually? 

Second. Shall we refund taxes for this past year to the extent 
of $160,000,000? 

Every plea for tax reduction in the last 10 years has been 
based on the argument that manufacturers and dealers add the 
income taxes to the prices of their goods and that the consumer 
pays the taxes. If that argument is sound, then the beneficiaries 
of this gift have already collected from the public for the 
year just closing $160,000,000. It is not proposed to return it 
to the public; and, therefore, it is only a gift, and a gift to 
those who need it the least. 

This tax reduction in the shape of a gift does not relieve a 
single farmer in the United States. It does not relieve a single 
laboring man in this broad land of ours. Mr. President, it does 
not even relieve the lambs, who lost their money in the de- 
flation of the recent Wall Street boom. The lambs get nothing; 
it is the wolves who get it—those who made the profit. 

In this instance, the same plea is being made for tax reduc- 
tion as has been made heretofore, and that is that it will relieve 
the public. We were so told on previous occasions when tax 
reduction bills passed, but no one has submitted any facts to 
show that the public derived any of the benefit. 

The proof is abundant that the rich corporations made addi- 
tional profits following the tax-reduction legislation of previous 


years. 

Mr. President, some things are unavoidable. The expenses of 
the Government must be paid. The publie debt must be re- 
duced. Certainly, internal improvements must be undertaken. 
These have been strongly recommended by President Hoover as 
a means of relieving the threatened business depression. This 
means inland waterways; it means additional highways; it 
means more public buildings. And the question arises, Where 
is the money to come from? 

It is a well-known fact that income-tax receipts will be much 
less next year than heretofore because of the many business 
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men who have suffered losses through speculation or through 
the shrinkage in the value of the stocks they owned. The loss 
in revenue will run into the hundreds of millions of dollars; it 
may reach half a billion dollars or more; yet it is proposed to 
reduce income taxes for next year $160,000,000 and also to make 
a gift of that amount to those who do not need it. 

THE M’MASTER SUBSTITUTE TO REDUCE FREIGHT RATES 

Mr. President, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MoMasrer], which proposed to apply most 
of this money to a reduction of freight rates on agricultural 
paneis received scant consideration and mustered only 12 
votes. 

The Government of Canada has dealt fairly with her people in 
the interior Provinces by giving them reasonable freight rates. 
This Government has so far failed, and this Senate has this after- 
noon reaffirmed the policy of the Government. We will continue 
to sell our wheat to the American industrial centers at 20 to 25 
per cent discount over what we get for our wheat in Europe. 
The American manufacturer thinks he needs encouragement. 
Does he fail to recognize cheap food as a distinct advantage? 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] was aimed to liberalize the law in order to better meet 
the threatened business depression. This received only 20 votes 
out of a Senate with 96 Members, 

THE THOMAS SUBSTITUTD FOR INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] was in effect also a substitute. It proposed to use 
S money for internal improvements, and it received only 20 
votes. 

THE BROOKHART AMENDMENT 

By the various votes in the Senate it has been determined 
there will be tax reduction—that is, reduction of income taxes. 
In anticipation of this the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr] 
has offered an amendment which we are still to vote upon. I 
am going to support it, for it gives the greater benefit of tax 
reduction to the smaller concerns; it scatters the benefits among 
a larger number of people. It will even reach a few in the 
Northwest, but if the program arranged for between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans will be carried out, the Brookhart 
amendment will get no more votes than did the others. 

THE REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS COMBINE 


When the Republican leaders and the Democratic leaders 
eater to the favor of “big business,” the people will pay the 
bill. If we do not collect revenue for the Government from 
those most able to pay, we must collect it from those least able 
to pay. We will soon be faced with a sales tax upon the con- 
‘sumer, or we will be told that there is no money for Federal aid 
to highways; that there are no funds available for waterways; 
and that farm relief through the debenture plan becomes impos- 
sible, for it requires $140,000,000 to make the tariff 50 per cent 
ereire on farm prođucts of which there is an exportable 

us. 
5 A NEW STUMBLINGBLOCK TO PROGRESS AND JUSTICE 

This is an indirect, and it may be an adroit, way to postpone 
or defeat long-delayed justice for those sections of the country 
which have suffered most. But the Republican and Democratie 
politicians have decided to take a chance; and, of course, it may 
make it easier for both parties to collect funds in the next 
campaign. 

Evidently the Democratic leaders, as well as the Republican 
leaders, believe that favors will be more highly appreciated by 
industrial centers than by the farming population. The main 
r of this plan live in Boston, Pittsburgh, and New 

or. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Before it is too late permit me to suggest that 
when the question on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] was put that Senator was not in 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
that is not the fault of the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. BLAINE. I clearly understand that, Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was called to the telephone 
for a moment. 
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Mr. BLAINE. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected will be reconsidered. The question recurs upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I offer an umendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOK- 
HART] proposes the following amendment : 


On page 2, strike out the words“ Section 13 (U. S. C., Sup. III, title 
26, f 2013), Tax on corporations,“ and in the column New rate ap- 
plicable to calendar year 1929” strike out the figures “11%,” and in 
the column Rate under 1928 act” strike out the figures “12%,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The tax upon corporations shall hereafter be based upon net income 
and levied and collected at the same rate for both normal and surtax 
and upon the same graduation as individual incomes up to $28,000, and 
on all such incomes in excess thereof at the rate of 11 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of the credits against net income 
provided in section 26. 

“Subsection (a) of section 13 of the revenue act of 1928 is hereby 
repealed.” 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I shall take but a few 
moments of the time of the Senate. I keep my word even on the 
few-minute proposition. 

The Senate has passed a graduated corporation tax before. 
It is in favor of it. There is no doubt of it. If we are to have a 
tax reduction, it ought to be a fair tax reduction. That is why 
I voted for the amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] and also for the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The tax on corporations is not a fair tax, and never has been 
a fair tax. There are the same reasons for graduation in the 
case of corporations that exist for graduating personal income 
taxes. 

In this amendment I have proposed such graduation up to 
$28,000. At that point the tax becomes 11 per cent, the amount 
provided in this joint resolution; and therefore all corporations 
earning above $28,000 would be taxed a flat 11 per cent. 

The relief needs to come in the smaller corporations; and 
here is what the rates would amount to if this amendment were 
adopted, and if, of course, the joint resolution were passed 
reducing all the rates: 

On the first $4,000 the rate would be one-half of 1 per cent, 
the same as on personal incomes. 

On the second $4,000 the rate would be 2 per cent. 

On the next $2,000 the rate would be 4 per cent. 

On the next $4,000 the rate would be 5 per cent, 

On the next $2,000 the rate would be 6 per cent. 

On the next $2,000 the rate would be 7 per cent. 

On the next $2,000 the rate would be 8 per cent. 

On the next $2,000 the rate would be 9 per cent. 

On the next $4,000 the rate would be 10 per cent. 

That brings it up to $28,000; and thereafter the rate would 
be 11 per cent. 

Mr. President, I desire a roll call upon this amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK, I did not exactly get the purport of the amend- 
ment. Is it to reduce the corporation tax paid by the smaller 
corporations on a graduated scale? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. On all corporations earning more 
than $28,000 it leaves the rate the same as the original joint 
resolution that is pending; and then it graduates the rates on 
those earning less than $28,000 down to one-half of 1 per cent, 
the same as the personal income tax. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I hope the pending joint reso- 
lution will pass without amendment. I shall detain the Senate 
but a minute, because practically everything that can possibly 
be said upon the subject on both sides has already been said. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate, however, to the fact 
that ever since I have been a Member of this body I have con- 
sistently pleaded for preparedness against depression, for pre- 
ventive measures against unemployment, and for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, not by mere speeches but by legislation which 
I have proposed and upon which there were hearings, and upon 
which the Committee on Education and Labor has made a favor- 
able report; but the matter received very scant attention from 
this body. Furthermore, I have repeatedly pointed out the 
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Superiority of planning for the future over emergency measures, 
and I shall continue my efforts in that direction. 

At the present time, however, we are in the midst of what is 
not a theoretical debate but a practical condition. There has 
been a let down in activity. Considerable timidity about the 
business future has been expressed. We have not made prepa- 
ration to meet the contingencies of a threatened depression and 
to avoid it with quiet efficiency, which we could have done if 
the legislation pending in this body, introduced by me, had be- 
come effective. 

The circumstances being what they are, how can we possibly 
relieve ourselves from the obligation to do the utmost in our 
power to allay fears, to rvestablish confidence, to restore cour- 
age, so that we may ride through the storm if there be one or 
prevent it if we can? 

There is a decided preponderance of opinion that the tax- 
reduction measure now pending, though in effect for a single 
year, will be helpful. How can we take the responsibility of 
refusing to extend such assistance? If we refuse, what answer 
shall we make to those who will point at us an accusing finger 
should the condition become worse than it is now? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator point out to the Senate 
just how the passage of this joint resolution is going to help 
unemployment in the country? 

Mr. WAGNER. In the first place, we have heard a good deal 
about the psychological effect of this legislation. I am not going 
over that ground again. It has been ridiculed on one side and 
its effectiveness has been insisted upon on the other. Per- 
sonally I believe that the psychological effect of legislation of 
this kind, showing the readiness of the Government to help 
business at a time of economic depression, exhibiting the co- 
operation of the Government, is to restore confidence, which is 
needed, and to reestablish courage, which is essential in order 
that business may continue prosperous; because, after all, pros- 
perity is a matter of the efforts of the future. It depends upon 
confidence in the future. 

That is one thing. Now, the other: To the extent of $160,- 
000,000, at least, the passage of this measure will increase the 
purchasing power of the individuals who are affected; and that 
will have a stimulating economic effect upon the business 
activities of the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. But this $160,000,000 is scattered. Does the 
Senator think, for instance, that any manufacturing company 
in this country is going to put on a single additional man by 
reason of the fact that it gets a brief rebate in its taxes? 

Mr. WAGNER. It may not put at work a single additional 
man, but it may enable that company to keep employed men 
who otherwise would be discharged because of the economic 
depression. It will relieve the situation to the extent to which 
taxes are saved, at least. 

Mr. WHEELER. I may say to the Senator that I happened 
to talk to-day with a large employer of labor, and I asked him 
this question: “ Suppose this tax bill should be passed; would 
you put any more men at work, or would it affect the employ- 
ment of your men in any way, shape, or form?” His answer 
was, “ Of course not.” 

I do not want to interrupt the Senator; but I must say that 
if this measure is passed with the idea that anybody is going 
to employ any more men because some of these corporations get 
a tax refund, then I shall have to change my whole theory of 
economics, and I think we shall have to change the textbooks 
with reference to the subject. 

Mr. WAGNER. My answer to the Senator is that we are 
not so much disturbed about possibly increasing employment as 
we are about preventing unemployment or, at least, checking a 
recession in employment. Call this a refund, if you like, or a 
saving, if you prefer, to the corporation or individual taxpayer. 
To the extent of that saving he has at his command an addi- 
tional fund with which to continue his business and continue 
employment; and to that extent, whatever it may be, it seems 
to me, it will help prevent a further recession in employment, 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will pardon another ques- 
tion, does not the Senator think that if the Government itself 
used this money in improvements that would undoubtedly em- 
ploy more men than by giving it back in a tax refund? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. I am glad the Senator asked that ques- 
tion, because it gives me an opportunity to say something about 
one of the pending bills. 

One of the bills I have introduced, and for which I tried to 
secure consideration by the Senate, provides for a long-range 
planning system by which the necessary public improvements 
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which the Government is to make would be all prepared in 
advance—that is, the locations, the surveys, the specifications, 
the blue prints, everything would be in readiness—so that when 
an economic depression arrived and unemployment was in sight 
we could at once begin actual work upon every project and aid 
in absorbing men released from other employment, but the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Oklahoma to-day by way of 
his amendment would require a minimum period of six months 
for the preparation of the plans and specifications, in the survey 
of locations, and in other preliminaries. In my judgment, 
therefore, the amendment is in no sense suitable as an emer- 
gency measure, because its operation is deferred for at least that 
period of time; and we are confronted with an immediate con- 
dition, not a prospect which we are anticipating six months 
hence. We need a measure which is immediately effective. 

Mr. NORRIS and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from New York yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. To anyone who desires to interrupt me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will take a chance, then, if the Senator will 
yield to anyone. 

Mr. President, the Senator says it would require six months 
to get this amendment in operation. Does not the Senator 
realize that the present measure will require more than a year 
to complete its operation? 

Mr. WAGNER. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. And does not the Senator also realize that if 
the country knew that in six months the improvements provided 
for by the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma were 
going to be undertaken there would be such a psychology exist- 
ing immediately that it would bring us relief at once? That 
would be the psychology of it; would it not? 

Mr. WAGNER. No, no; I beg to differ from the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Then let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. WAGNER. Employment which one may expect six 
months hence does not help one very much to buy bread and 
butter at this very moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there not any psychology in that? He 
would get credit on the strength of that. He would be able to 
borrow money; and that, after all, is what Barnes wants us to 
do—borrow money. 

Mr. WAGNER. No; the laborer does not know that he is 
going to be employed six months hence. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will he not know that he will be employed 
six months hence if the joint resolution passes that the Senator 
favors? 

Mr. WAGNER. No. If this joint resolution passes, the tax- 
payer who otherwise would have to pay this additional 1 per 
cent knows at once that he is not required to pay it, and there- 
fore that is immediately in his possession, He knows it the 
moment the President approves the legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. And what is he going to do with it? 

Mr. WAGNER. To the extent of the saving to him in taxes 
it increases his purchasing power, his power to continue his 
business, his power to keep men employed; and that, I may 
state to the Senator, is immediate and material. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will be immediate. Now let us get some- 
thing concrete. 

If this joint resolution passes the Senator himself is going 
to be the recipient of part of this refund. He is going to be one 
of the beneficiaries. He is voting for a measure that will help 
him save some money. Will he not tell the Senate and the 
country what he is going to do with the part he saves, so that 
we can get a sort of psychological view of what will cover the 
entire country? 

Mr. WAGNER. My saving probably would be no more than 
that of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but I do not know what to do with 
mine so as to help out. I should like to know what the Senator 
is going to do with his. 

Mr. WAGNER. It will not be very valuable—I will give it 
to him. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator agrees that this is economically 
unsound, to use the language of the former head of the adminis- 
tration, does he not? So, when we find that it is economically 
unsound, instead of consulting economic experts, should we not 
then turn to psychologists, or experts along that line? 

Mr. WAGNER. Is the Senator going to ask five questions? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I am going to ask just those two. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have heard it stated that it is economically 
unsound, but I do not understand what that phrase means. At 
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a time when the Nation suffers an economic depression, and 
the Government, by its action, can lift that depression and 
restore business activity, relieve the mental strain of business 
and precipitate business activity, I repeat, if Government is 
able to accomplish that by its intervention, it is the proper 
thing to do. It is the sound thing to do; there is nothing un- 
sound about it. It is the duty of the Government to do it. 
This talk about economic unsoundness is a platitude which is 
meaningless. The Government must be venturesome. If a 
situation arises which can not be relieved except by the inter- 
vention of the Government, it is the Government’s duty to 
intervene. Such a course is sound economics, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not yield further. I want to conclude, 

The business community has been calmed, but it is still op- 
erating under a mental strain. I dread to think of the possible 
effect upon it of a refusal by the Congress to grant this tax 
relief. To the extent that the promise of reduction buoyed 
commercial enterprise up, our refusal would bear it down. 

Politics are entirely irrelevant to this proposal. I can not 
conceive of any Senator, whether his politics be Republican or 
Democratic, eastern or western, industrial or agricultural, who 
is so zealous in his partisanship that for a doubtful political 
advantage he would be willing to leave undone that which is 
9 to prove helpful in the present disturbed economic con- 

ons. 

I hope for prompt action. Delay is the child of doubt, and 
we can not restore confidence outside of this Chamber if doubt 
rules within. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BRookHAnTJ. On that question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will report the 
amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK (reading): 


On page 2, strike out the words Section 13 (U. S. C. Sup. III, title 
26, § 2013) Tax on corporations,“ and in the column “ New rate ap- 
plicable to calendar year 1929,” strike out the figures 11%,“ and in the 
column “ Rate under 1928 act,” strike out the figures “12%” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“The tax upon corporations shalt hereafter be based upon net income 
and levied and collected at the same rate for both normal and surtax 
and upon the same graduation as individual incomes up to $28,000, and 
on all such incomes in excess thereof at the rate of 11 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of the credits against net income 
provided in section 26. 

“Subsection (a) of section 13 of the revenue act of 1928 is hereby re- 
pealed.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puipps] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; and 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a pair with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass]. Not knowing how he would vote on this 
question, I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Parrerson] and vote nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my general pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Brarrox] to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Bamb] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Black Frazier McMaster Pine 
Blaine Harris Norbeck Sheppard 
Blease Heflin Norris Steck 
Brookhart La Follette Nye Thomas, Okla, 
NAYS—60 
Allen Borah Capper Couzens 
Barkley Brock Connally Cutting 
Bingham Broussard Copeland Dale 


1929 
Fess Hawes Moses Stephens 
Fletcher Hayden Oddie Sullivan 
Gillett Hebert Ransdell Swanson 
Glenn Howell Reed Thomas, Idaho 
Goldsborough Johnson Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
Gould Jones Sackett Tydings 
Greene Kean Schall Vandenberg 
Grundy Kendrick Shortridge Wagner 
Hale Keyes Simmons Walcott 
Harrison McCulloch Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Hastings McNary Smoot Waterman 
Hatfleld Metcalf Steiwer Watson 

NOT YVOTING—20 
Ashurst Dill McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Baird George Overman Shipstead 
Bratton Glass Patterson Townsend 
Caraway Gof Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen King Pittman Wheeler 


So Mr. Buook HART'S amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. No fur- 
ther amendment being offered, the joint resolution will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WadNER] stated that this joint resolution, if passed, 
would result in a great deal of employment for the unemployed 
at the present time. The small contractor, with an income of 
$4,000 a year, would get a refund of $3.75. That would be suf- 
ficient to employ one man at 50 cents an hour for seven hours 
and a half. That would help some. 

The big contractor or manufacturer with an income of a 
million dollars a year of course could employ more men. He 
could employ 2,000 men at $5 a day for one day, and that would 
help more. 

A good deal has been said about the psychology of this tax- 
reduction joint resolution. It seems to me that the term 
“ psychology” has been badly used to-day, If they would call 
it “political propaganda” I think they would get a great deal 
nearer the situation. Political propaganda is putting across 
this so-called tax-reduction measure for the benefit, not of the 
people, but for the benefit of the wealthy classes and the cor- 
porations who pay the big income taxes and the big surtaxes. 

I think there are pretty good reasons on the part of some for 
yoting for this tax-reduction measure. Senators will remember 
that in some of the hearings held by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary investigating lobbying it was stated 
that some of the big financial interests had contributed a lot of 
money in the last presidential campaign to both the old parties, 
and some of the lobbyists said that they expected a full return 
through the tariff bill in order to pay back what had been 
contributed in the campaign of 1928, 

Mr. President, there was a coalition against the tariff bill 
which has been referred to as a “coalition of the sons of the 
wild jackass,” which has succeeded in amending, to some 
extent, the industrial rates in the tariff bill. It has been inti- 
mated, at least by some of the leaders on this side of the Cham- 
ber, that the tariff bill was dead, and of course if it is dead 
there is no chance of paying back through the tariff bill the 
contributors in the last campaign. So a political tax-reduction 
joint resolution has been introduced to pay back the campaign 
pledges and contributions of the rich contributors. Oh, yes; 
the corporation with a million-dollar income will be rebated or 
refunded, or its tax will be reduced for this calendar year, if 
that is the better way to state it, about $10,000, and I pre- 
sume that was probably about its average contribution to the 
past campaign, $5,000 to the Democratic campaign fund and 
85.000 to the Republican campaign fund. 

Therefore, in order to pass the so-called tax-reduction meas- 
ure there is a coalition again—oh, no, not the sons of the wild 
jackasses, not by any means, The coalition to-day is a coali- 
tion of the “regulars,” the regulars on each side of the Cham- 
ber, to provide a means to keep their campaign promises to the 
peope who put up the millions of dollars to finance the last 
presidential campaign. So this new coalition has good reason, 
I think, to pass a measure reducing the taxes for the current 
year to the extent of $160,000,000, which will pay back, ‘perhaps, 
some of the contributions to the last campaign and lay a founda- 
tion for meeting the campaign expenses in the next Campaign. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I dislike to disagree with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] in his conclu- 
sions, but I must say that, in my opinion, the real purpose 
of the joint resolution, and we ought to understand it, is a 
psychological tax reduction for the purpose of boosting the 
Hooyer administration in a Hoover panic. That is the real pur- 
pose of it, and the real reason why we are paying back this 
money. 
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During the campaign out in my State and other Northwestern 
States we were told that if Mr. Smith and the Democratic ticket 
were elected a terrible calamity would come upon the country, 
and that the Wall Street stock market prices would drop. We 
were told that farm prices would go down. We were also told 
that we would have a general depression and panic in the 
country, 

I was told a short time ago about a young man who came be- 
fore the court in our State to be admitted to citizenship. He 
was asked the usual questions as to members of the Supreme 
Court and Members of Congress and various other questions, 
and he answered them very well. The judge said to him, 
“Young man, I want to compliment you upon your answers. 
We are glad to have you as a citizen of the United States. 
But,” he said, “ I negiected to ask you one question. Who is 
President of the United States?” Why, sir,” he said, Al 
Smith is President,” The judge said, “Are you not mistaken 
about it?” The young man replied, “ No; I do not think so.” 
The judge said, “I am curious to know why you think Mr. 
Smith is President rather than Mr. Hoover.“ The young man 
said, “All I know about it is that the Republican orators told 
us that if Al Smith was elected we would have a general panic 
in the country, that the prices in Wall Street would drop, that 
men would be out of employment, that the farmers would go 
broke and banks would fail. All of those things have hap- 
pened, so I think Al Smith must be President of the United 
States” [Laughter.] ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there is no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is, Shall the joint resolution 
be read a third time? 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
joint resolution pass? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when Mr. DENrEN’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] is 
necessarily absent from the city. He has a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino]. My colleague sup- 
ported the joint resolution in the committee, and if present 
would vote “yea.” I am not informed how the junior Senator 
from Utah would yote. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OvermAn.] If present, my colleague would vote “yea.” 
I am informed that if the junior Senator from North Carolina 
were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
His vote on this question would be the same as mine, so I feel at 
liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowNsEND}. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OverMAN’s name was called). My 
colleague the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Bratton]. I am 
told that if he were present he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore I yote “ yea.” 

Mr, SHEPPARD (when the name of Mr. Rontxsox of Ar- 
kansas was called). The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] is necessarily detained on official business. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHEELER. My colleague the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] was called from the Chamber on official 
business and is therefore unable to be present. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHunsT] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that my general pair, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], would vote as I intend to 
yote, and therefore I am permitted to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. George] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Pfrrrs!]. 

I desire further to announce that the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Drm] is necessarily absent from the city. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Bamol, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TownsenpD], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps]. 
These Senators, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—63 
Allen Gould yes oot 
Barkley Greene MeCalloch Steck 
Bingham Grundy Me Na Steiwer 
Black Hale etca. Stephens 
Brock Harris Moses Sullivan 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Capper Hastin, Pine Thomas, Idaho 
Connally Hatfiel Ransdell Trammell 
Copeland Hawes Tydings 
Couzens Hayden Robinson, Ind, Vandenberg 
Dale Hebert ckett agner 
Fess Heflin Schall W tt 
Fletcher Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Gillett Jones \ Shortridge Waterman 
Glenn Kean Simmons Watson 
Goldsborough Kendrick Smith 
NAYS—14 

Blaine Cutting Me Master Thomas, Okla. 

lense Frazler Norbeck Wheeler 
Borah Howell Norris 
Brookhart La Follette Nye 

NOT VOTING—19 

Ashurst Dill McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Baird George Overman Shipstead 
Bratton Glass Patterson ‘Townsend 
Caraway Gof Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen King Pittman 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Woman 
Voter, written by Mrs. Nicholson, entitled “Attention, Mr. 
President!” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Woman Voter, Washington, D. C., December, 1929] 
ATTENTION, Mr. PRESIDENT ! 


The editor of the Woman Voter along with the people of the District 
of Columbia “ews with alarm the recent disclosures concerning the 
police and the district attorney’s office in the Capital City of the Na- 
tion, which have made a profound impression on the citizens of the 
entire country. 

After reading the evidence given before the grand jury, in the 
McPherson murder case, the statements in regard to the murder of 
Mr. Scrivener who himself was a respected member of the Washington 
police force, and the transcript of the evidence in the case of the 
quondam stockbroker, Mr. Moffatt, one feels it necessary to Inquire 
whether the police force and the district attorney's office are main- 
tained for the purpose of furnishing protection to murderers and 
thieves or for the protection of society against such law violators, 

JURY DECISION 


The decision that Mrs, Marmion made noneffective the work of 
the grand jury which indicted Mr. Robert McPherson for the murder 
of his wife, because she receives a pension on account of the services 
of her deceased husband, a naval officer, is the most far-fetched deci- 
sion ever foisted on an innnocent public. The law which says that 
no person who is in the employ of the United States Government may 
serve on a jury, was passed because such employee might be influenced 
by the insecurity of bis position. Mrs. Marmion’s pension would not 
be affected by any decision which she might make while serving on 
any jury in the world. Her pension is a fixed sum of money paid to her 
on account of the service of her late husband. The amount nor the 
regularity with which it is paid could not be affected except by her 
remarriage. 

DID DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S OFFICE PASS ON LEGALITY OF JURY 


The question that arises in the minds of many is, Did not some one in 
the district attorney's office pass on the legality of this jury before 
the members entered upon their duties? We are told that 196 cased 
were heard. According to the latest decision of the district attorney, 
the decisions in every case are invalid. 

One must question the district attorney’s qualification for the high 
office which he holds. He is either incompetent or, as has been alleged, 
is placed in the position of protecting a criminal. 

PERSONNEL OF THR GRAND JURY 

The personnel of the grand jury serving during the summer, was un- 
usually representative of the educated fair-minded people of the District 
of Columbia—the decision in the McPherson ease was arrived at after 
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weeks of careful consideration of evidence presented—the action of the 
two policemen in destroying evidence was also gone into exhaustively— 
and the taxpayers of the District paid for this. Considering the situa- 
tion in all fairness, one is forced to the conclusion that the present 
grand jury which failed to indict anyone for the murder of Mrs. 
McPherson, is “hand picked ”"—otherwise the district attorney would 
not have voided the work of the last grand jury. 

May we not ask—why are the two policemen retained on the police 
force, who are accused of destroying evidence in the McPherson case, 
while Officer Allen, faithful to his oath of office, has been dismissed 
after he produced evidence before the grand jury, which was so con- 
vincing that an indictment was found? 

EVERY INDICTED PERSON IS ENTITLED TO FAIR TRIAL 

Every man is entitled to a fair and impartial trial. The McPherson 
case was being prepared for trial in accordance with the decision of a 
grand jury of exceptional Intelligence. If the young man under indict- 
ment is innocent, such innocence would be proven in open court. The 
action of the district attorney leads the public to think that evidence 
of guilt is so strong that the indicted man could not escape conyiction— 
therefore, an injustice may have been done. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY IS DISQUALIFTED 


In permitting his opinion to be influenced as to the legality of the de- 
cisions of the last grand jury; in permitting a man under two indict- 
ments for theft to continue to maintain an office and rob the public; 
the district attorney has disqualified himself to serve the people longer. 


WHY DOES M’PHERSON MURDER DIFFER FROM ANY OTHER MURDER? 


In what respect does the McPherson murder trial differ from any 
other murder trial held in the District of Columbia? A murder has 
been committed—a foul, unprovoked murder, Every honest effort 
should be made to apprehend the criminal; in the interest of organized 
society, no effort should be made to take advantage of legal tech- 
nicalities or to camouflage the truth; such tactics lead to lynchings and 
mob rule. Our courts must be recognized as courts of justice, otherwise 
the people lose respect for all law. 

The present chief of police, it is alleged, was guilty of coaching wit- 
nesses in the Scrivener murder case, and thus he becomes particeps 
eriminis if this is true. He failed to suspend two policemen found 
guilty of suppressing and even destroying evidence in the McPherson 
murder case, The chief of police has thus shown himself unfit to protect 
the people of the District of Columbia and should be dismissed. 

On June 11, 1929, Lee King, a Chinese narcotic informer employed 
by the Federal narcotic division of the Prohibition Unit, was shot and 
killed on Eleventh Street NW., by four other Chinese, who are connected 
with the Chinese opium ring. 

Since January 1, 1927, there have been four Chinese killed and two 
wounded, as a result of the tong opium warfare. There are a total of 
seven suspects, two arrests only haye been made—resulting in the 
indictment of one of the suspects. 

The oft-repeated charge that certain Chinese leaders in the On Leong 
(richer tong or society), some of whom have criminal records for viola- 
tion of the Federal narcotic act, have permits granted by the judges 
of the local police court to carry pistols. Why is this permitted, may 
we ask? 

DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS UNFITNESS PROVEN 


The. District Commissioners have failed to enforce the laws of the 
District of Columbia and therefore have proven their unfitness as 
seryants of the people. 

Mr. President, the people of the District of Columbia are entitled to 
an honest, fair administration ; remove these unworthy men and show to 
the people of the world that you intend to give the District of Columbia, 
the Capital of the greatest Nation on earth, an honest, clean adminis- 
tration; that the police force and the courts of the District shall be 
used to protect society against criminals and thus wipe out the stigma 
of present conditions. 


GOVERNOR FISHER’S VIEW OF THE SENATE 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recorp a statement by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, in which he refers to Senators from “ back- 
ward” States as “ degenerates,” I think that the people of the 
United States are entitled to have his view on this question. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, December 13, 1929 
GOVERNOR FISHER LASHES Senate 

Naw Tonk, December 13 (N. Y. W. N. S.).—The Senate's refusal to 
seat William S. Vare and the uproar raised over the appointment of 
Jospa R. GRUNDY to fill his place would be hilarious farce if it were 
not destroying the very fundamentals of American government,” Gov. 
John S. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, said to-day on his arrival in New York 
City for the week end. 
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“Tt has this value,“ he added, “that through the newspapers it has 
shown the whole country just what kind of people we have in the 
Senate at present. 

“No one could enter into a tongue-lashing contest with those degen- 
erates down there without lowering his self-respect. 

“There is not an office which Pennsylvania has to bestow that Jon 
Grunpy couldn't have had long ago. But you could never get him to go 
near a public office.” 

Grounpy, he said, is a Quaker of the Quakers,” a man “who will 
never do anything under cover and who will always justify every act.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The President pro tempore laid before the Senate sundry 
Executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its Clerks, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 163) authorizing the payment of salaries 
of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 1929, 
on the 20th day of that month, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


On motion of Mr. Jones, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 163) 
authorizing the payment of salaries of the officers and employ- 
ees of Congress for December, 1929, on the 20th day of that 
month, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 679. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway in Knox County, Tenn.; and 

S. 680. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry 
in Knox County, Tenn. 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o'clock a. m. on Monday, the recess being in con- 
formity with the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore 
entered into. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, December 16, 1929, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate December 14 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 


UNITED States ATTORNEYS 


Henry M. Boss, jr., of Rhode Island, to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Rhode Island, He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment by court. 

Roy St. Lewis, of Oklahoma, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Oklahoma. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring December 15, 1929. 


Coast GUARD 


The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States: 


To be commanders (engineering), to rank as such from July 


, 1928 


Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Whitney M. Prall. 
Lieut. Commander (Engineering) George W. Cairnes. 
Lieut. Commander (Engineering) John F. Hahn. 
Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Harvey F. Johnson. 
Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Martin A. Doyle. 
Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Norman B. Hall. 
Lient. Commander (Engineering) Philip B. Eaton. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 


To be chief of chaplains with the rank of colonel for a period of 
four years from date of acceptance, with rank from December 
23, 1929 
Chaplain (Lieut. Col.) Julian Emmet Yates, United States 

Army, vice Chaplain (Col.) Edmund P. Easterbrook, chief of 

chaplains, to be retired from actiye service December 22, 1929. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, December 14, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we approach Thee not because we 
are good but because we need Thee to make us so. Thou and 
Thou alone art the fountain of eternal goodness. We do thank 
Thee that there is nothing that is able to separate us from Thy 
love, which is infinitely broader and deeper than the measure of 
man’s mind. By countless blessings and a thousand thousand 
things Thou art calling us. Teach us how to use sorrow when it 
comes, disappointment when it is sent, and chastisement when 
it is upon us. Bless us with the fruits of the Spirit, which 
are love, joy, peace, and long suffering. These augment our 
powers, enlarge our strength, and enable us to stand in our own 
divinely inspired liberty. Hear our prayer for the sake of our 
Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bilis of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 679. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway, in Knox County, Tenn.; and 

S. 680. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free bigh- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry, 
in Knox County, Tenn, 

RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication : 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1529. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby resign as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
FRANKLIN W. Fort. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, accepted. 
There was no objection. 


SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution (H. J. Res. 163) au- 
thorizing the payment of salaries of the officers and employees 
of Congress for December, 1929, on the 20th day of that month, 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 163 
Joint resolution authorizing the payment of salaries of the officers and 
employees of Congress for December, 1929, on the 20th day of that 
month 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and directed to pay to the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
including the Capitol police, the office of legislative counsel, and em- 
ployees paid on vouchers under authority of resolutions, their respec- 
tive salaries for the month of December, 1929, on the 20th day of that 
month. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if this 
is not the customary resolution that is passed when the Con- 
gress takes a recess for the holidays? 

Mr. WOOD. It is. It is passed every year. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

NAVAL CONFERENCE AT LONDON 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution (H. J. Res. 158) to pro- 
vide an appropriation for expenses of participation by the 
United States in the naval conference to be held at London in 
1930. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 158 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $200,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in a naval conference to be held at London in 1930, 
including traveling expenses, subsistence or per diem in lieu thereof 
(notwithstanding the provisions of any otber act), compensation of 
employees, stenographic and other services by contract if deemed 
necessary without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., tithe 41, sec. 5), rent of offices and rooms, 
purchase of necessary books and documents, printing and binding, 
official cards, entertainment, rental, operation and maintenance of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and such other expenses 
as may be authorized by the Secretary of State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand from the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], 


chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, that his com- 


mittee has had hearings and has concluded that a necessity 
exists for this appropriation in the full amount and, as I under- 
stand, this is a unanimous report from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. I desire to say further in 
answer to the gentleman from Texas, that Assistant Secretary 
of State Carr, who appeared before our committee in support 
of the appropriation, gave us a very full and detailed state 
ment of the manner in which this money is to be expended. 

The necessity for action at this time is due to the fact that 
this conference will commence on the 2ist of January and there 
are a number of preliminary steps to be taken before they leave 
this country, and some abroad before the meeting, and it is very 
essential that this money should be available early. 

I am pleased to inform this body thet I am assured the gentle- 
men who go over there will travel upon a vessel carrying the 
American flag. [Applause.] : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thought they had already taken pas- 
sage on the Bremen. - 

Mr, WOOD. No; they will go on an American vessel. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I read where the naval officers had taken 
passage on the Bremen, and the Bremen does not fiy the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman I am informed 
that everybody connected with the delegation will travel upon 
an American vessel, as the law requires they shall travel. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What are they going to do with the pro- 
vision you have in your resolution for entertainment? 

Mr. WOOD. There will have to be some entertainment, but 
I wish to say that it will be a very moderate amount in com- 
parison with the entertainment that has been provided for by 
other delegations or by those who were here when we had the 
Washington conference. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman. The gen- 
tleman, perhaps, did not get my point. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON AIRPORTS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up two emergency 
resolutions extending time for reports of certain commissions. 

The first resolution is Senate Joint Resolution 87, to amend 
the joint resolution establishing a Joint Commission on Air- 
ports, approved March 4, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution 87 


Resolved, ete., That the joint resolution establishing a Joint Commis- 
sion on Airports, approved March 4, 1929, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “December 15, 1929," and inserting in lieu thereof “April 
15, 1930.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, has this resolution been re- 
ferred to any committee of the House? 

Mr. TILSON. It was referred to the Committee on Rules, I 
believe. The gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, has been slightly indisposed for the 
last few days and the commission expires on to-morrow. It is 
therefore necessary that the resolution be passed and sent to 
the President to-day. It is as a genuine emergency that I have 
called it up. I understand that it was passed unanimously in 
the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has investigated the matter 
and thinks it is necessary to extend the time to April 15? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it should be extended to April 15. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Connecticut state to the House what is the 
function of this committee and just what it is they are doing? 
I think some of us are in doubt about their work. 

Mr. TILSON. It was established under Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 216, Seventieth Congress, which is a rather long resolu- 
tion, covering about three pages. The purpose of it was to 
establish a joint commission on airports. 

Mr. SWING. Particularly, what is the unfinished business 
that they need to finish up? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that it is largely a matter of 
getting the report ready for submission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, 

INSULAR REORGANIZATION 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk Senate Joint 
Resolution 97 and ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 97 

Resolved, ete., That the joint resolution establishing a Joint Com- 
mission on Insular Reorganization, being Public Resolution No. 108, 
Seventieth Congress, approved March 4, 1929, is hereby amended by 
striking out December 16, 1929,” and inserting in lieu thereof “ Janu- 
ary 16, 1930.” 


This is in the same situation as the other resolution just 
passed, except that January 16 will be a sufficient time in 
this case. 

Mr. GARNER. What is this commission? 

Mr. TILSON. It is to study the subject of insular reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr. GARNER. And they hope to make a report by the 16th 
of January? . 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; by January 16. A 

Mr. GARNER. And you anticipate some legislation as a re- 
sult of that report? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know that any legislation will come 
out of it, but if the commission finds any necessity for legisla- 
tion, they will probably recommend it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Trtson, a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, while I have the floor I should 
like to announce that there are some very important bills to be 
considered next Monday. Next Monday will be the only unani- 
mous-consent and suspension day before the holidays. There are 
some important bills, among them the radio extension bill and 
some public buildings bills, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the hospital bill come up? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not able to say definitely. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman contemplate calling up 
anything where there has been no report of the committee? 

Mr. TILSON. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. GARNER. They have been reported. 

Mr. TILSON, I understand that they have. In the case of 
the radio extension bill the commission expires by the end of 
the year; and then there are two public buildings bills, 
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Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The Public Lands Committee is anxious to 
call up a bill authorizing a commission to study the public 
domain. 

Mr. TILSON. Iam making this announcement simply for the 
convenience of Members. As the gentleman knows, this is a 
matter entirely within the discretion of the Speaker, so that 
other bills may be added. I am now stating, for the convenience 
of Members, that these three important bills will come up. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. I 
thought he inquired about the hospital bill. If he did not, I 
want to inquire whether the bill providing for hospitalization of 
veterans will be likely to be called up. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not sure as to that, and therefore would 
rather not speak in regard to it. At any rate, the other three 
bills that I speak of will be called up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that those bills have 
been reported. 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARY T. NORTON, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr, JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a speech by 
the Hon. Mary T. Norron, Representative from New Jersey, 
before the National Housewives Alliance of Baltimore, in the 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., December 12, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 

THE TARIFF BILL 


It is expected that debate will continue in the Senate on the famous— 
or, as it should be called, Infamous tariff bill. 

. The women of the country, alive to the danger to their homes should 
this bill pass, are organizing everywhere in order to bring about a 
strong public protest to the bill. 

This, I understand, is the object of your meeting to-day, It is grati- 
fying to know you are supporting us in our effort to “ kill" the tariff 
bill. We shall do our part to awaken publie opinion and protest, and we 
ask that you do yours and share our responsibility. P 

Since the tariff bill was steam-rollered through the House it is inter- 
esting to note the changes that have taken place throughout the country. 

When Mr. Coolidge left the White House the country was reported to 
be in affluent circumstances. Since that time Wall Street has gone 
through one of the worst, if not the worst, panics in its history, with its 
accompanying business depression. 

Our President, evidently sensing a great industrial upheaval, has 
called to Washington the leading big business men of the country to 
confer with him. All this in just a few months. What does it signify? 
Some of the people seem to think much of the trouble started with the 
tariff bill. To justify this opinion they point to the much-discussed 
prosperity in the recent campaign and ask, “If it was true then, why 
not now?” 

The answer, as we see it, lies in the fact that big business, not satis- 
fied with large profits, tried to force a tariff bill upon the country that 
would insure for them enormous profits and, in doing so, overreached ; 
failing to take note of that greatest of all organization in this country— 
public opinion. s 

Now, let us take a look at this tariff bill from the consumers’ point 
of view. 

It increases the tariff duties on practically all food products to the end 
that farmers may receive more for their crops. No other reason is 
given for this action. 

If the farmers’ hopes are realized, the consumer, of course, must pay 
more to live; including the farmer himself. 

Many of the farm tariffs are idle gestures, being ineffective because 
they cover crops that are on a world-price basis; but, on a number of 
essential food products, such as butter, eggs, milk, meats, condiments, 
and numerous vegetables, the very high rates that have been adopted 
will be effective and will lay a heavy burden on the table. This burden 
will prove oppressive to industrial workers, many of whom are already 
below the level of a decent subsistence. 

Proponents of the higher tariffs attempt to defend them with the 
contention that farmers are entitled to share in the benefits of tariff 
protection, and that higher prices for farm products are necessary 
to place agriculture on equality with industry, which enjoys rates that 
are fully effective and which result in higher prices for commodities 
which the farmer must pay. 

Whatever may be the merit of this argument, it does not apply to 
many food products which are not and can not be produced in this 
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country and on which the question of protection does not arise, but 
which are subject to tariff taxation. 

If Congress has any interest whatever in the consumer, it will remove 
these taxes and place the articles on the free list. That would, in some 
slight measure, offset the higher prices the consumer must pay as his 
contribution to farm relief. Such action would benefit farmers them- 
selves, as consumers, while it would not injure them as producers. 

Included among food articles that are now taxed, and which can not 
be grown in this country, are practically all the spice seeds—anise, 
cardamon, cassia, cloves, cinnamon, coriander, gingerroot, mace, nut- 
megs, black pepper, and others—of which nearly 50,000,000 pounds are 
imported annually. With the skyward prices that accompany the lay- 
ing of tariff taxes, the consumer is paying many millions of dollars 
yearly on these imports, merely as revenue. 

There is no domestic production of vanilla beans, cocoa, and other 
food products, yet they are subject to tariff taxes. On the other hand, 
rubber and other products of tropical and semitropical countries, 
essential in manufacturing, are on the free list. 

It would be just as reasonable to put tariff taxes on tea and coffee 
as on spices, cocoa, and similar products, if the raising of revenue is the 
only object. 

If Congress feels that it should, in justice to agriculture, grant tariffs 
that will increase prices of products that are domestically produced; 
then it should, in justice to consumers, seek in other ways to lighten 
his load of higher living costs. It can, in some measure, compensate 
the consumer for more costly butter, eggs, milk, meat, and other neces- 
saries by removing the taxes on foods that our farmers can not pro- 
duce, and on which he can not reasonably demand protection. That 
would make the outlook for the harassed consumer a little less gloomy. 

We boast that our country is the richest and most prosperous in the 
world. Its tax sources-have not been exhausted, It is not compelled to 
raise revenue from taxes laid on the table, and it should not do so at a 
time when the consumer is faced with increased costs of living that have 
been laid under the guise of farm relief. 

Should the farm tariffs prove fully effective the result to the con- 
sumer will be the levying of taxes of $293,000,000 on butter; $332,- 
800,000 on meats; and $216,200,000 on eggs—to mention only three 
items, 

It has been estimated by economists that if all the farm rates were 
fully effective, the total resulting tariff tax that would fall on con- 
sumers, would reach the staggering figure of $3,822,600,000—or, about 
$100 per family. It is not the fault of Congress that this poverty- 
breeding excise is not effective. 

It is fortunate for the consumer that many of the agricultural tariffs 
will not be translated iuto higher prices; otherwise, he would be crushed 
under the burden. 

However, many items of food will cost more after the enactment of 
the pending tariff bill. No intelligent person will deny that conclusion. 
In recognition of this fact, Congress should remove taxes, at least, in 
those cases where there is no question of protecting any domestic 
industry. 

High protectionists have asserted that the tariff is solely responsible 
for the existing relatively high standards maintained by our working 
people, and workers have heard this claim time and again, until many 
have accepted it as gospel truth and have no inclination to inquire into 
its validity. 3 

I believe tħere are more than 3,000,000 clerks, typists, and others, 
not employed in stores, who do not come under the protecting folds of 
high tariffs. 

The 800,000 coal miners are not showered by this proposed dispensa- 
tion of governmental privilege and bounty. 

Other groups that are not and can not be “ protected” are the profes- 
sional classes, numbering 2,143,000; retailers, agents, etc., number- 
ing 2,242,000; and 800,000 employed in the Federal service. To all 
these workers, and others, the promise of protection“ is bunk, pure 
and simple. 

I am informed that there are 10,500,000 people laboring on farms, 
perhaps 40 per cent of them working for wages. Between 80 and 85 
per cent of them are connected with the growth of staple products that 
get no real tariff benefit. They are beyond the reach of “ protection,” 
yet the farmers are told that such wages as they get, and such 
prosperity as they occasionally enjoy in special lines, are due solely 
to the tariff system. 

The textile industry, having been given everything it asked for in 
tariff making, is notorious for the low wages it pays its workers. 

The tariff does not distribute its benefits impartially, For every 
worker, who is directly benefited by high duties, there are five workers 
who are directly injured by them. This inequality and injustice is 
so obvious that no reasonable person will attempt to deny their 
existence. 

According to the most reliable available statistics, there are approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 wage earners in this country. 

What percentage of these workers are in position to benefit in the 
way of increased wages for tariff, even theoretically? Probably not 
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more than 15 per cent; certainly not more than 25 per cent. It ts 
high time that our working people—for they are the backbone of the 
Nation—had their eyes opened as to the true significance of the tariff 
and its effect upon their fortunes, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7491) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapway in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurytic]. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the morning 
papers print a notice stating that C. L. Stealey, former general 
manager of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association, has told 
an investigating subcommittee that Carl Williams, cotton repre- 
sentative on the Federal Farm Board, was to blame for the 
board's failure to stabilize cotton and wheat prices. Mr. 
Williams has not requested me to make any statement in this 
connection and is disposed to ignore the same. 

I have resided in what is now Oklahoma for the past 27 years 
and in a sense am fairly well acquainted with many events that 
have taken place during this period. I remember very distinctly 
that Mr, Stealey is not what we would term an expert when it 
comes to an actual knowledge of the problems that go hand in 
hand with the growing and producing of cotton and wheat, but 
on the other hand, his claim to fame, if he has any, comes from his 
experience in organizing and managing cooperative societies. It 
is true that he was general manager of the Cotton Growers As- 
sociation and upon making an investigation of this subject, I 
find that it was Carl Williams, the person whom he is now at- 
tacking, who was responsible for his being appointed to his first 
position there as organizing secretary of the Cotton Growers As- 
sociation in 1920, and later the same Carl Williams was success- 
ful in getting him appointed as manager; then, for some reason, 
the officials of this organization and the cotton growers decided 
that he was not qualified to perform this service and this 
brought about his removal. 

I do not know the nature of Mr. Stealey’s attack other than 
that which was printed in the paper; however, it will be inter- 
esting to this body to know that the following telegrams were 
received this morning: 

Notwithstanding Stealey’s attack, the Oklahoma State Board of 
Agriculture continues to have the utmost confidence in Carl Williams. 

H. B. CORDELL, 
President State Board of Agriculture. 


Haye just read charges preferred against Carl Williams by C. L. 
Stealex. Neither myself nor any member of this organization believe 
it to be true. Oklahoma City and the State of Oklahomé are for Carl 
Williams. 

Ep OVERHOLSER, 
President Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City. 


The State of Oklahoma is very proud of the President’s recog- 
nition of Carl Williams on the Federal Farm Board. His selec- 
tion met with the approbation of both Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. Every member of the delegation believes in his 
ability and his integrity, and it does not come with good grace 
for a person who was a candidate for the same position that 
Mr. Williams now holds and who was given both of his former 
positions through the activity of Mr. Williams, to come to Wash- 
ington and express an opinion entirely different from that which 
exists in Oklahoma. Mr. Stealey covers a lot of territory when 
he gives one man credit for regulating the price of cotton and 
wheat throughout the Nation, and such a statement is so foolish 
as to be not worth the notice of anyone who is conversant with 
the many angles that go hand in hand with the production of 
these two great crops. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington, Mr. SUMMERS, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the bill under 
consideration carries several prosaic items for Alaska. The 
picture I treasure of that great northland is of placid waters of 
the deepest blue, channels, lakes, and mighty rivers, emerald 
islands, unique little cities and hamlets nestled between sea and 
mountain, totem poles, waterfalls and enchanting parks, in- 
numerable glaciers and North America’s highest mountain—this 
is Alaska. 
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Timber enough to house a nation, the world’s greatest fish- 
eries, wild life and fur farms, shrubbery and flowers in as- 
tounding profusion, succulent vegetables and luscious berries, 
grains and grasses, gold mines, sawmills, and dairy farms—this 
is Alaska, 

Two thousand miles of coastal summer climate as inyiting as 
that of New England and winters milder than Tennessee, the 
fascinating midnight sun and the northern lights, luxuriant 
vegetation growing over the great interior rolling plains with 
8 of frozen earth and ice a few feet beneath—this is 

aska. ` 

The world’s “Farthest North College“ —dog teams, automo- 
biles, a picturesque railroad, and a network of airways—a queer 
blending of frontier and modern that grips the traveler and 
calls him back again, and cultured enthusiastic men and women 
in love with their country, greeting the visitor with unsurpassed 
hospitality—this is Alaska, land of mysteries, as I found it. 
AN EMPIRE OF GIGANTIC BEAUTY 


It is a surprising empire of gigantic beauty with a background 
of colorful romance and delightful adventure. And what a sur- 
prise itis! Instead of the cold and forbidding land of snow and 
ice, we find flowers in great profusion and berries and vege- 
tables and grain fields and forests, with innumerable glaciers 
intermingled, and snow caps to the rear. 

Three rather distinct branches of native stock inhabit this 
northland. Alaska Indians are found along the southeast coast 
to the mouth of the Yukon and in the interior along the rivers, 

The Aleuts inhabit the chain of islands extending far to the 
west. The Eskimo is found along the Bering Sea and on the 
Arctic slope. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is so much misunder- 
standing with regard to that great land of mystery that I have 
decided to give you some of the impressions I gained and some 
of the information we gleaned when this committee visited 
Alaska last summer. I do not speak as an expert. The 
Alaskans would very promptly deny that I am an expert, but 
there is so much of mystery and surprise about that land that 
I am going to give you a brief travelogue on Alaska as I saw 
it—though I must freely borrow descriptions from more gifted 
tongues. 

World travelers tell me they have seldom or never seen more 
delightful scenery than they find in that inspiring land. 

RESOURCES AND MAGNITUDE 

Her waters furnish the largest salmon catches in the world. 
Her gold and copper mines are among the largest and richest in 
existence. She breeds an unlimited number of fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Her abundance of big game beckons the hunter from the 
far corners of the earth. Alaska is a great breeding ground for 
ducks, geese, and other migratory birds which spend a part of 
the year in the United States. The timber in her national for- 
ests is estimated at 85,000,000,000 board feet. 

The visitor sees Mount McKinley, the highest mountain on 
the North American Continent, the peak of which, among all 
mountains throughout the world, rises to the highest point 
from its immediate base. He sees multitudes of flowers, some of 
them the largest he has ever seen; strawberries, large and 
luscious; grain fields and vegetable gardens; big game; great 
gold and copper mining operations; and he learns that Alaska 
has produced a wealth of over $600,000,000 in minerals alone— 
that it has produced a total wealth of near $2,000,000,000 since 
we purchased it for a pittance in 1867. 

It is difficult for us to realize the magnitude of this northern 
empire. I have had the map of Alaska superimposed upon the 
map of the United States, and both drawn to the same scale. 
‘You observe that southeast Alaska on this map touches Savan- 
nah, Ga. It extends up through Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and on to Duluth, Minn., and then swings down to the 
Southwest and rests on the California-Mexico line. 

More than 3,500 miles from the extreme southeast corner of 
the Territory to the most westerly island. It is three times 
the size of France. It is about one-fifth the area of the United 
States. It is equal in extent to Massachusetts, Rhode Isländ, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. It is two-thirds the size of all of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. We paid Russia but $7,200,000 
for this vast empire. 

SURPRISING CLIMATE 

Some one asks, What of the climate?” Naturally, the cli- 
mate varies greatly. In southeastern Alaska you have through- 
out the year a very mild climate. At Juneau, the capital of the 
Territory, in 35 years they have had only 56 days of zero 
weather. The winter climate of the Pacific coast of Alaska for 
a thousand miles and more is quite as mild as the city of Wash- 
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ington. The summer climate there is perfectly delightful, cor- 
responding closely to that of the coast of Maine. 

If you travel to the interior, as far as Fairbanks, only a hun- 
dred miles from the Arctic Circle, the winters are cold and dry, 
but not unlike conditions in some of our Northern States—but 
in the interior you also find a pleasant summer climate. The 
midsummer days are long. You are in the “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun.” When we were there early in August dusk came at 
10 o’clock and daylight at 2 o’clock in the morning—so I was told. 

THE CRUISE 


A never-to-be-forgotten 2-day cruise from Seattle, through 
sheltered waters, brings you to Alaska. 

The beauty of this eruise can not be appreciated by those who 
have not availed themselves of that pleasur2. The mainland 
has its inlets and promontories and lights and dense forests 
backed by snow-covered mountain peaks and ranges. From the 
Pacific you are sheltered by innumerable islands, large and 
small, densely covered with their evergreen forests—unless from 
the center of the island rises a snow-capped mountain. 

Fishing villages, mining and lumber camps, and thriving cities 
dot the shore. The channel alternately widens into an inland 
sea and then narrows to a river only wide enough for your boat. 
You sight myriads of small fishing craft along the way. The 
constantly shifting panorama grips you from Seattle to Ketchi- 
kan. You are surprised that only 500 miles from Georgian 
Straits and the State of Washington brings you into Alaskan 
waters. 

KETCHIKAN AND HER INDUSTRIES 

Ketchikan, in the southernmost part of Alaska, is a bustling 
little city of about 6.000 people. They come from every State 
in the Union—there are some Indians and a few orientals. The 
port is open 365 days in the year and 2,000 boats clear annually. 

The fishing industry is here at its best. Salmon are taken in 
near-by waters, canned, and shipped to all nations. Halibut is a 
deep-sea fish found near the coast, but often the little fishing 
boats make their catch a thousand or fifteen hundred miles from 
shore, Sablefish, cod, flounders, and other varieties abound in 
these waters. The brailing of a fish trap, where 40 or more tons 
of salmon are loaded in a scow in an hour's time, is an interest- 
ing spectacle. A visit to one of the many canneries, where tons 
of salmon fresh from the pure, sparkling waters are dressed and 
canned every hour wholly by machinery without human touch, 
and a visit to the cold-storage plants, where millions of pounds 
of frozen fish are handled like cord wood, completes an interest- 
ing afternoon. Gold, copper, silver, and iron underlay the 
mountains, 

We are now in the heart of the great Tongass National Forest 
of 15,000,000 acres, where western hemlock, Sitka spruce, and 
western red and Alaska cedar are converted into building and 
box materials in electrically driven saw mills. 

Pulp mills are being established at Ketchikan and Juneau to 

. utilize the unlimited supply of rapidly growing pulp woods. 
Timber, water power, and tidewater offer every inducement for 
its manufacture. Since the United States is a heavy importer of 
pulp and print paper this industry should be encouraged. Cut- 
tings will be regulated so that this new industry may produce 
2,000,000 tons of paper annually for all time. 

Alaska is known as a hunter’s paradise, but the more practical 
occupation of fur farming is also a growing industry that augurs 
well for the future. Fox and mink farms are found profusely 
over the islands and mainland, while seal abound on the Pribilof 
Islands. The fur industry, which now produces a four and a 
half million dollar output, by cultivation will return annually 
more than the original cost of the entire territory. 

SIGHTSEEING—BEAUTIFUL SITKA 


In no land has sightseeing been made more convenient for the 
traveler. Your tourist boat carries you from Ketchikan to 
Wrangell with its totems and plank streets and flowers, then to 
picturesque Petersburg with all of these, and its crab and shrimp 
canneries, 

Now, let us visit Sitka with its charming harbor filled with 
myriads of small islands, its stately mountains, its extinct vol- 
cano, its unique Indian River Park—with its lovers’ lane 
adorned with totem poles—its Sheldon Jackson School and 
Museum, its interesting old Russian cathedral dating to 1848, 
and its blockhouse telling of early struggles. Sitka was the 
thriving maritime center of the west coast of America before 
there was a Seattle or San Francisco. 

It was the seat of Russian government in Alaska and is yet 
permeated with interesting history of love, intrigue, and combat 
of those early days. A visit to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion will reveal grains and grasses and especially berries, vege- 
tables, and flowers growing in such magnificence and profusion 
as to utterly bewilder those who come looking only for glaciers 
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and polar bears. Protecting the gardens from deer, however, is 
pi ; = problem. Sitka alone justifies the tourist's trip to 

Aska. 

From village to village your good boat cruises through wind- 
ing channels with island coast lines of never ending change and 
beauty. 

THE CAPITAL 

Juneau, the picturesque capital city, greets the visitor with un- 
feigned hospitality and proudly points to her schools, churches, 
lodges, museum, baseball park, golf course on a sand bar, her 
comfortable governor's residence, her new capitol about to be 
built, her canneries, mines, mills, good roads, and dairies. A 
gold quartz reduction mill interests every visitor. Her docks 
are commodious and bespeak much commerce. Airplanes are 
always in evidence. This charming little city, as all other 
coastal towns, nestles between tranquil seas and high moun- 
tains—sea, timber, mountains—this trio in intriguing combina- 
tions always. 

Perhaps the visitor may next visit Skagway and take the 
old gold seekers’ trail into Canadian territory by way of White 
Horse and Dawson to the Klondike and then down the Yukon 
again into Alaska. Others may stay with their craft and visit 
Cordoya and Valdez. Our boat proceeded from Juneau to Cor- 
dova with its beautiful hinterland, then to Seward. 

SEWARD AND BIG GAME 

Seward, on Resurrection Bay, is the gateway to interior 
Alaska. It is the ocean terminus of the Alaska Government 
Railroad and the turning point for several steamship lines that 
run regularly from Seattle. The Jessie Lee School and Orphan- 
age is located there, Big game hunters outfit at Seward when 
starting in quest of mountain sheep and goats, grizzly bear, and 
moose, Some may proceed by boat to Kodiak Island to the 
southwest and bag a Kodiak bear whose weight is about 1 ton 
and whose fighting ability is commensurate with his enormous 
size. 

A million reindeer now graze on the summer grasses and by 
winter on the moss-covered lands of the great interior back of 
Nome, Caribou range in herds of thousands or tens of thon- 
sands and “run” over wide limits of the interior. 


ALASKAN RAILROAD AND INTERIOR 
Proceeding by the Alaska Railroad we travel 470 miles inland. 


Interior Alaska is, in itself, an empire, totally different in almost 
every way from the southern coast of the Territory. And the very 
heart of that domain—the golden heart—is Fairbanks! 

The interior contains the magnificent mountains and the highest 
peak in America—Mount McKinley—glaciers, valleys, waterfalls, moun- 
taia streams, lakes, the mighty Yukon River, the great open spaces, 
gold fields, wild life, and all that makes a marvelous and inspiring 
trip. 

Here in the “ Land of the Midnight Sun,” where night is but a name 
and the sun shines for about 22 hours, the ‘‘ Cheechako” (tenderfoot 
or newcomer) must consult his watch to ascertain the time to retire. 
In midsummer at this latitude the sun does not “set.” For about two 
hours it dips beneath the horizon of surrounding hills, still shedding 
light, brilliant enough to permit the taking of “snapshots” at mid- 
night. Thus the tourist has in store another thrill and an experi- 
ence the memory of which will linger throughout his or her life. 


One of the most interesting and unusual sights for tourists 
is a midnight baseball game. 
MATANUSKA VALLEY 


Along this railroad and perhaps 50 miles from tidewater is 
the Matanuska Valley where an agricultural experiment station 
for several years has demonstrated that oats, barley, wheat, 
potatoes, strawberries, and vegetables may be grown quite as 
well as in many of the Atlantic States. However, dairying is 
their specialty. Wild grasses grow luxuriantly. Red top, which 
grows in our Mississippi Valley States to a height of 2 and 3 
feet, grows wild in Alaska to double that height. 

This interior rolling and hill country is largely covered with 
brush or with white birch, cottonwood, and maple, usually not 
more than 18 inches or 2 feet in diameter, whereas the coastal 
timber sometimes exceeds 6 feet. 

THE GOLDEN HEART OF ALASKA 

If you would visit the frontier town of America, then go to 
Fairbanks, 

Though here and there is a modern cottage or bungalow, the quaint 
log cabin still predominates in the residential district, its primitive 
charm enhanced by well-kept lawns, native shrubbery, marvelous flower 
gardens, and shade trees transplanted from the near-by virgin forest. 

These pioneer dwellings, though of rustic exterior, provide cozy and 
comfortable homes. They are usually heated by furnaces, equipped 
with modern plumbing, electricity, hardwood floors, and invariably con- 
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tain pianos, phonographs, and radio sets. Log garages, housing high- 
priced automobiles, create a pleasing blend of the primitive and ultra- 
modern. 


Near Fairbanks is the Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines, the farthest north college in the world, 2,000 miles 
from its nearest neighbor and only 100 miles from the Arctic 
Circle. This college is a going concern, established seven years 
ago, and now has an efficient faculty of 18 members and a stu- 
dent body of near 200. 

The college offers regular 4-year courses in agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, chemistry, civil engineering, education 
general science, geology and mining, home economics, metal- 
lurgy, and mining engineering. 

The Fairbanks Experiment Station adjoins the college 
grounds. Here Galloway cattle thrive, but must be well housed 
in midwinter. An interesting experiment is the successful 
crossing of the Galloway and Yak, which produces an animal 
that is very hardy and better withstands the severe winters. 

Alaska is not going to compete with the great agricultural 
sections of the United States, but— 


The following vegetables, berries, and grains grow here to perfec- 
tion: Cabbage, carrots, turnips, rutabagas, beets, parsnips, onions, let- 
tuce, radishes, Brussels sprouts, celery, parsley, thyme, sage, oyster 
plant, kohlrabi, potatoes, rhubarb, strawberries, currants, raspberries 
and other small fruits, rye, wheat, barley, and oats. 


But the marvelous revelation in this land of mystery is that 
only 4 to 8 feet beneath these growing crops the earth is 
solidly frozen and has been frozen for countless ages. 

Placer gold mining has flourished in the Fairbanks “ creeks ” 
since 1903. Dredges costing from four to six hundred thousand 
dollars are now reworking the entire territory that once yielded 
fortunes to individual prospectors. On the advice of their engi- 
neers that a hundred million or more of gold yet lies in this 
worked-out field, embedded in the gravel next the bedrock, one 
concern has spent nearly $15,000,000 constructing an 80-mile 
water main, erecting modern electric plant, power lines, roads, 
building dredges, and providing housing facilities for a modern 
mining camp. 

The mammoth dredge. floating in its own little pool of water, 
noses down to bedrock 70 feet below the surface and brings out 
10,000 yards of gravel daily, from which particles of gold, large 
or small, are taken. But preceding the dredge iron pipes are 
driven into the ground at 20-foot intervals. To these high- 
pressure hose are attached, forcing the water out at the bottom 
and thus thawing the perpetual underlay of ice and frozen earth. 
Following the cold-water thawing process, a giant nozzle plays a 
powerful stream of water on the tundra and newly thawed muck 
and sluices it clean to the underlying gravel. An interesting 
modern process that makes profitable the reworking of gravel 
beds that have already yielded $110,000,000 of gold—about fifteen 
times the cost of the entire Alaskan empire. 

ROADS, BUSSES, AND AIRPLANES 


Public roads, while limited to a few miles adjacent to the 
towns in coastal Alaska, are nevertheless fairly extensive in the 
interior. A few connecting links will give many miles of good 
automobile roads in the Matanuska Valley and connect with 
coast towns. Fairbanks has a fairly extensive network of good 
roads that converge and connect with the world-famous scenic 
Richardson Highway, over which busses now operate to Valdez, 
on the coast, 300 miles south. 

The dream of Alaskans and many citizens of the States is an 
international highway connecting the golden heart of Alaska 
with Seattle via the Kiondike region and scenic British Colum- 
bia. Of this 2,000-mile project only 700 miles, lying mostly in 
Canada, remain to be built. 

Airplanes operate out of Fairbanks on 26 lines to landing 
fields in every important section. Because of great distances 
perhaps in no place in America is the airplane more at home 
than in Alaska. 

SEE ALASKA FIRST 

If you think of going to Scotland, Norway, and Switzerland 
to see beautiful islands, beautiful coast lines, and to see great 
glaciers and mountains, then I suggest you first visit Alaska. 
There are single glaciers in Alaska containing more ice than all 
of the glaciers in Switzerland combined. There are many un- 
named glaciers in Alaska larger than any found in Switzerland. 
Switzerland is a beautiful country, but I want you to get ac- 
quainted with your own Alaska. Its islands, coasts, mountains, 
rivers, forests, fish, game, gold, and especially the hospitality of 
its people fascinate beyond description. 

11 1 may I borrow the poetic words of the late President 
arding: 


I wish I had language to convey the lure and fascination which grow 
on one during every hour of a constantly wondering visit. Nature must 
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have been in a lavish mood, not alone to create incalculable resources 
but to adorn them with mountain and luke, and the streams and water- 
falls which connect them, until one may fancy the festival of creation, 
celebrating the mysterious miracle, with God Himself making merry in 
tossing ribbons of falling waters, 500 to 2,000 feet long, like confetti at 
the carnival. 


This is Alaska, the land of mystery. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, at yesterday's session I 
came in in the midst of the speech of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Brrox] on the subject of Haiti. I sat here and listened 
to him, and a few minutes later I heard the speech of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorzn] on the same subject, 

They were good speeches from their point of view. I was 
greatly moved to reply at the time because I felt that what 
they had to say was not a fair presentation of the Haitian 
problem. I felt that something should be said that would tend 
to restore the equilibrium of information upon that subject. 
I was not able to get time to speak then, but I have now ob- 
tained a few minutes which I shall devote to that subject, 

When I entered the Chamber yesterday afternoon the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Beeny] was in the midst of relating the 
incident in which $500,000 in gold was removed by the Ameri- 
can marines from the Bank of Haiti. He very carefully re- 
frained from telling you at whose instance it was removed, and 
also from relating where it was carried. I notice in his re- 
marks as published in the Recorp this morning, which, of course, 
need no correction, he tells us it was carried to the city of 
New York for safe-keeping, 

Of course, this is a slight incident, but it is illustrative of 
the spirit in which we have dealt with Haiti; that is the only 
reason I now refer to it. The facts with reference to that 
transaction are that there was a dispute over the ownership of 
that money, 

The bank officials claimed that it had been earmarked for 
certain public purposes. 

The Haitian Government claimed that it belonged to the Gov- 
ernment, that it was the proceeds of taxes which the bank had 
collected. Bear in mind that American financiers at that time 
owned a large part of the bank. The National City Bank in 
New York owned a very important interest in the bank, and had 
their Tepresentative there in charge, and that representative, 
being afraid that the Haitian Government would assert its 
claim to this money through the courts or otherwise, called for 
help from the American Government. No doubt the National 
City Bank supported his call, There was absolute peace be- 
tween ourselves and Haiti, we had not the slightest complaint 
nor ground for complaint, when we made no complaint against 
them. In such a time we find that the American interests 
which were back of the bank were sufficiently powerful to cause 
an American war yessel, the Machias, to be sent to Haiti. 
Marines were landed on the soil of that country, with which 
we were in the state of profound peace, were marched to the 
bank of that country where the money claimed by that country 
was kept, and took possession of the $500,000 in gold—took it 
by force, and put it on this war vessel. They conveyed it to 
New York, as Mr. Brevy says, but as he did not tell you I will 
tell you, they put it in the National City Bank of New York. 
That was a year before we intervened, and no one else had inter- 
vened at that time. So much for whatever the incident may 
be worth. 

The fact was that at that very time Sam, the revolutionist, 
was making his way toward the Haitian capital, Port au Prince. 
Theodore was President of Haiti. Because he could not get 
the money that, according to his claim, belonged to the Gov- 
ernment, he could not buy the coal with which to coal his yes- 
sels, and so he was unable to make an attack at the proper time 
upon the forces of this revolutionist band. 

As the result the Theodore government fell, unable to de- 
fend itself against Sam; and thereby Sam, the bloody assassin, 
who after a year’s time was himself torn to pieces by the 
Haitian people, ascended to the Presidency, 

You may figure it out for yourselves, the contribution which 
we made to the downfall of the government, a lawful govern- 
ment in Haiti, and the success of the revolutionary movement 
of this subsequent President, Sam. 

I heard the speech of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hooper]. He began just after the Delegate from the Philip- 
pines had made an eloquent plea in behalf of his country and 
its independence. Mr. Hooper felicitated Congress and the 
people of the country upon the fact that here with us, a colonial 
power, it was possible for a colony, an American dependency, 
to have a representative on this floor who could plead before 
us for his country’s independence. He thought it was a won- 
derful thing. May I say that I, too, think it is wonderful. I 
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listened with a most responsive heart to the fine appeal that 
was made for the Philippines. 

But as Mr. Hooper spoke his felicitations the thought oc- 
curred to me that there is one American dependency populated 
by some two and a half million souls, much nearer to us than 
the Philippines, that is not permitted to have a representative 
here. One dependency that is not permitted to have anybody 
speak for them or plead for their independence. Mr. HOOPER 
then proceeded to try to defend our actions in that dependency, 
Haiti, which not only has no representative here to speak for 
its people and for their independence, but which for more than 
10 long years has had no legislative body in their own capital 
before which they might appear, and no forum in all the world 
in which they might present their cause. 

And as he spoke I contrasted the difference in the situations 
between the two dependencies—the Philippines, which we had 
rescued from the hand of a century-long oppressor; the Philip- 
pines, for which we fought alongside of her own sons for her 
liberation. I contrasted that with the situation as to Haiti. 
And I thought surely there is more excuse for our failure to 
evacuate the Philippines than there is for our stay in Haiti, 
which we seized without a struggle and without the loss of a 
man. We went into a friendly country, an independent country, 
and ruthlessly seized possession of its Government and are con- 
ducting it down to this time—a country where we have never 
had the slightest legal or moral excuse for our presence. And 
the Haitians are so meek and poor and friendless that there is 
none to raise his voice for them! They are not permitted to 
speak for themselves, not only here but even in their own coun- 
try. They are throttled, and their voices are silent. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the Times of Port au 
Prince, which carries the proclamation of martial law in Haiti. 
It was issued in both English and French, the language of the 
country, only a-few days ago. It was published in the Times 
of Port au Prince, and I shall place it as a part of my remarks 
in the Recozp, I want to read to you a few clauses from it. 
I read: 

The United States forces in Haiti are engaged in siding and support- 
ing the constitutional Government of Haiti, 


Oh, for sincerity; oh, for candor! A constitutional govern- 
ment! A puppet government, filled by a tool of the American 
chief commissioner, who dares do nothing except what his 
master tells him to do. A constitutional government! There 
has not been a legislative assembly in Haiti in over 10 years. 
There has not been an election by the people of Haiti in over 10 

ears. : 

7 This “constitutional President,” so-called, was elected by a 
committee of 21 worthless scoundrels, whom he, himself, had 
appointed to the council to do the dirty work that they did. The 
constitution adopted in 1918 was forced upon the people of 
Haiti by the American military control. They had a legislative 
body in session. Our military authorities tried to force this 
constitution on that body. They refused to accept it. They 
were dispersed and disbanded by military force and driven out 
of the legislative halls. And then de American representatives 
went through the farce of submitting the constitution, which 
they had themselves drawn up, for adoption by a popular vote 
of the people of Haiti. They submitted it in an unconstitutional 
manner. There was no proyision in the Haitian constitution 
which was in force for the submission of a constitution to a 
popular vote in the absence of the approval of their legislative 
body. 


The situation was exactly the same as if a military force 
should come into my State and write up a constitution and hold 
an election without authority of my State and submit it to the 
people and ask them to adopt it. It was adopted at an election, 
with a marine at every polling box watching every vote that 
was cast. Did they vote by secret ballot? No; they voted by 
colored balls. If you were for the new constitution, you would 
yote one color; if you were against it, you would yote a ball of 
another color. And the word was sent out in the meantime that 
if a man did not vote at the election they would consider him 
unfriendly to the American occupation and unfriendly to the 
Government of Haiti. The people voted in fear with these 
colored balls. 

The hypocritical reason given for using the system of colored 
balls was that the people were illiterate, that they did not know 
how to vote by ballot. The reason for not allowing them to 
elect legislative representatives, as provided by their constitu- 
tion, was that the people were incompetent to yote, They were 
considered competent to vote to cede away their liberties, but 
they were not competent to elect members of the legislature. 

I read further: 

The United States forces in Haiti are engaged in aiding and sup- 
porting the constitutional Government of Haiti and are your friends, 
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By their efforts and those of the garde of Haiti, peace and tranquillity 
has been established throughout your land for many years, permitting 
you to conduct your business and earn an honest living. 


Peace and tranquillity! The peace of arm and tranquillity of 
fear and the quiet of death. I read further: 

Certain agitators are now endeavoring to foment trouble. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to again place in vigor the power and authority 
of martial law, which has during the past few years been “inoperative. 

You are also informed that articles or speeches of an incendiary 
nature or those that reflect adversely upon the United States forces in 
Haiti or tend to stir up agitation against the United States officials who 
are aiding and supporting the constitutional Government of Haiti are 
prohibited, and offenses against this order will be brought to triaj 
before a military tribunal. 


Notice the language— 


You are also informed that articles or speeches of an incendiary 
nature— 


are prohibited; not only that, but tending “to stir up agita- 
tion,” such as, possibly, the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Constitution of the United States— 

which tend to stir up agitation against the United States officials who 
are aiding and supporting the constitutional Government of Haiti. 


And so it is not only unlawful to criticize the American Gov- 
ernment and the military forces but you dare not criticize any 
particular officer who has had to do with the administration of 
these things. 

All are prohibited, and— 


offenses against this order will be brought to trial before a military 
tribunal. 

From the promulgation of this proclamation, all inhabitants of the 
cities of Port au Prince and Cape Haitien will remain in their houses 
from 9 o’clock p. m. until daylight. 


Think of it! 

Appended to this proclamation is a statement made by the 
publisher of the Times, Charles Moravia, who is well known 
in diplomatic circles in Washington. He was formerly the 
minister of the Haitian Government in Washington. He is 
well known as a man of splendid qualifications and high patriot- 
ism. He is distinguished as a poet in his own language. 
Moravia's statement is in French and I am unable to give a 
literal translation of it. In substance it states that publication 
of his newspaper is suspended from date. He is in fear of his 
life from the American forces, 

That is liberty; that is freedom; that is ordered government 
in Haiti—ordered as we order it! 

The proclamation is not issued in the name of the Haitian 
Government. That was a useless subterfuge. It is issued in 
the name of the American military authorities. It is not even 
issued in the name of the gendarmerie. It is issued in the name 
of Col..R. M. Cutts, the commanding officer of the brigade of 
ores States Marines constituting the United States forces in 

I heard the speeches of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Brepy] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper]. They 
were able speeches. As these gentlemen spoke, I noted the 
arguments they used and the character of the statements which 
they made from time to time, and I almost thought I was 
listening to the defense of the notorious Warren Hastings and 
heard them as his defenders in his impeachment. 

What Hastings said and what was said in his behalf was 
said here by them; the same prattle about humanitarianism 
and about the welfare of an inferior people. 

They tell you they have better roads in Haiti than before 
we went there. They did not tell you that those roads were 
built by the military authorities in order the better to subject 
the country to their control. They did not tell you they were 
built by forced labor. They simply went out and herded those 
poor people together and put them to work and made them 
build those roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Our position in Haiti has been ex- 
actly what the position of Great Britain has been in all her 
conquests and exploitation in India. It has been her position 
in all countries where she has exercised her imperialistic 
power and methods. Whatever may be said in defense of Great 
Britain may be said in our behalf. Whatever may be said in 
defense of Japan in Korea may be said for us in Haiti. Noth- 
ing more can be said in our behalf than could be said in behalf 
of any imperialistic power which has seized the territory and 
government of a weaker people, ruthlessly seized it, without 
moral or legal excuse. 
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Oh, I know they clothe themselves in specious arguments 
and pretenses— 

We go merely for humanitarian purposes; we ask merely to cure the 
sick and make whole those who-are lame and halt, 

Then they point to their achievements. They say: 


These people, when we came, were poor and ignorant, and had none 
of the blessipgs of civilization. We have conferred those blessings on 
them. They now have trade and commerce, 


They now have this and that in the way of assets when 


formerly they only had something not so good. 


And so on down all the rotten list of excuses and pretenses. 
You know, I have more respect for a bandit than I have for 
a sneak thief. I think it would be more creditable to any gov- 
ernment to say, “ Yes; we went upon conquest because it is to 
our interest; yes; we went for purely selfish purposes,” than 
to sneak around apologizing with this wretched hypocrisy and 
these miserable pretenses, : 

One way by which we can tell what we went into Haiti for is 
by the results. Let us look at some results and ignore the pre- 
tense of material betterment for the Haitian people. What 
benefits have we derived? What have we accomplished in the 
way of governmental policy and in the interest of American 
business? 

I will tell you some of the things. We forced into their con- 
stitution, against the will of the Haitian people, a provision 
which enables foreigners to acquire land in Haiti. The land 
question comes up here. There is no people in all the world so 
devoted to their little land holdings than are those who live in 
Haiti. Some of the farms are not larger than this Chamber, 
and yet the half-naked owner of that farm would die before 
he would give it up. There is no people in the whole worid so 
loyal to the soil as the Haitians. Some of it is good soil. Bear 
you this in mind: Half the land in Haiti formerly belonged to 
the Haitian Government by succession from the French. The 
people settled on it and have lived on it; they have had their 
little farms carved out of this public domain for generation after 
generation beyond the memory of man; and now Borno has 
appointed a court which has the power, and which under his 
direction has decided, that squatters’ rights are invalid in Haiti 
and that prescription does not operate against the Government. 
So these people must lose their land, although their grandfathers 
and their great-grandfathers before them lived upon it and 
tilled it. } 

They are expropriating these lands and taking them away 
from these ignorant people. I am told upon good authority 
that a former Member of this House is the head of an American 
organization which has for its purpose the acquisition of these 
government lands in Haiti for the purpose of exploiting them and 
the Haitian laborer in the production of sugar and other profit- 
making crops. I am also told that this former Representative 
has associated with him some men who are high in politics in 
Washington. I would be glad to see this committee that is to be 
appointed go into that matter and see what the land question is. 

Another thing we have accomplished: The Haitian public debt 
is now in the control of New York financiers. They own it all. 
They bought it up at a great discount. The bonds were worth 
little or nothing when we went there. The financiers acquired 
them for little or nothing and by the administration of the island 
by American forces they have brought those bonds up until they 
are selling, according to my information, at about 95. 

Some gentleman yesterday commented with great unctiousness 
upon the fact that the Haitian debt had been cut in half during 
the American administration. There is no reason why it should 
not have been paid in full, and it would have been paid in full 
had the American Government not forced the Haitian authorities 
to accept a loan of $40,000,000 from the National City Bank and 
other New York financiers. That entire debt is owned by Ameri- 
cans. But so far as the debt reduction is concerned, the change 
in value of the franc itself cut the debt in half. If the Haitians 
had had the benefit of the falling value of the franc the debt 
of its own weight would have been reduced to less than half. 
We did not hear anything about that from these other gentlemen. 
We have shifted the Haitian debt from local and foreign hold- 
ings into the hands of American financiers. We are busily 
engaged in shifting the ownership of the best land in Haiti from 
the ownership of the natives and people of Haiti into the hands 
of American exploiters, 

The real trouble in Haiti is dissatisfaction with Amercian 
control. That is what is the matter with Haiti, and it is not a 
problem of a day or a month or a year; it will last through the 
ages, It is a problem which never will be solved, never until it 
is solved honestly and fairly. 

The Haitians want to govern themselves. They are dissatis- 
fied with the puppet, Borno. They want a President of their 
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own and not a President who represents the American Govern- 
ment. They want an opportunity to choose their own President. 

The real trouble of the situation which has recently arisen is 
that Borno announced himself—and the election occurs next 
month—some time ago as a candidate. His purpose was to have 
the council commission—which he appointed himself and which 
is his subservient tool—name him for a third term. Dissatis- 
faction over this arose so high in the island that the American 
Wet note of it and told him not to run again. 

en when he said he would not be a candidate the 
felicitated him. e 

Now, what is going to happen? Somebody of the selection of 
the American Goyernment will be the next President of Haiti. 
That does not solve the question at all. 

The President’s intervention into this situation in the form 
which it takes comes at a most inopportune time. It simply 
muddies the situation and puts off the solution until some day 
in the future when it may be too late. If the people of Haiti 
are not allowed to elect a President next month, under their 
constitution there can be no election for two years thereafter 
and that means two years more of government by an Ameri- 
can puppet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the President wants to do something 
to solve this situation, if he wants to do something in the interest 
of humanity, I will tell him what to do. Remove that military 
satrap, General Russell, who is there in charge of Haiti. Call 
him out of Haiti. No Haitian wants him there. Remove him 
and appoint an enlightened civilian, such as, we will say, Tow- 
ner, the gentleman who was lately Governor of Porto Rico, a 
former eminent Member of this House, a fine géntleman, imbued 
with the principles of democracy. Appoint somebody who un- 
derstands American principles and loves liberty for himself. 

Then announce to the people of Haiti, “ You are to be permit- 
ted to select your own President. We will supervise the election 
merely in the interest of peace and order, but we assure you in 
advance that we will make no attempt to influence choice; you 
are free to make your own choice; elect your own President.” 

If President Hoover would make that announcement to the 
Haitians to-day, at once all disorder and agitation would be 
quieted, at once all threats of strife and violence would pass 
away, and the people of Haiti would rise like one man and 
acclaim Mr. Hoover as their savior, 


We hold these truths to be self-evident. Men are created equal, 
They are clothed with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


I quote to you from a very respectable document, alas; now 
almost forgotten and lying away in the dust and ashes, It is 
the American Bible—our confession of political faith. If you 
are an American, you believe in it. If you do not believe in it, 
you are not an American. You may live in this country, but 
you have no business here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one more minute to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If you believe in it, you believe in it 
not only for yourself but you believe in it for others; if you 
believe in it for others, you believe in it for the people of Haiti; 
if you believe in it for them, you will do something toward 
securing its principles for them. 

No man loves liberty for himself that does not love it as much 
for others. If ever the time comes when the American people 
are so servile and undemocratic in their ideals that they are 
willing to abandon the basic principles of the declaration, and 
by the strong arm deprive other peoples of their civil rights, 
then we may be sure that we can not long hold on to our own 
rights. 

It is an amazing American who can excuse our conduct in 
Haiti. It is an amazing American who can balance off mate- 
rial advantage against human liberty. I leave you to your 
choice. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana IMr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I have not in mind any discussion of the question of Haiti 
nor any effort to reply to the address that has just been deliy- 
ered. I want to talk to you about wolves and coyotes and 
prairie dogs and gophers and things of that kind. The gentle- 
man from Alabama who has just addressed you might oppose 
appropriations for the control of these predatory animals on 
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the ground that they have as much right to live and use the 
range of the western country as the cattle and the sheep that 
live upon them, and from which the people gain a large part 
of their prosperity, but that is beside the mark. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have here as an exhibit the skin of a wolf 
to which to-day is an anniversary. A year ago to-morrow 
M. E. Musgrave, who is in charge of the extermination of 
predatory animals in the State of Arizona, received a telegram 
from one of the principal cattlemen of the southeastern part 
of that State saying that a trapper, Al Fields, had succeeded 
in catching what he called the old wolf. Since that was a 
year ago to-morrow, it means in all likelihood that on the day 
before, this trapper, Al Fields, had found this famous old wolf 
in the trap which had been set and baited for him since early 
in September of that year. 

So much of an event was this in the southeastern part of 
Arizona that the cattleman brought this trapper as a matter 
of celebration into Phoenix, Ariz., to make the report of 
what had been accomplished and to express to the head of that 
organization the appreciation of the cowmen of Arizona and 
New Mexico that this had been accomplished. And why? It is 
well explained in_the letter which came to me about this wolf 
a number of months ago. 

I hope before I read that letter that you will pardon me if I 
inject just a little of the personal at this point, because this 
wolfskin came to me as a gift for old-times’ sake from a man 
with whom I as a ranger in the eastern Oregon country, the cow 
country, and he as a ranger in an adjoining district, rode many 
days and many miles together, sometimes in pursuit of predatory 
animals, in the carrying on of the work of the Forest Service. 
He wrote me this: 

You remember when I last saw you in Washington I promised you a 
Mexican wolfskin. In December we caught what I believe is the largest 
Mexican wolf that I have ever seen, and a very notorious old boy, one 
that had lived for the past seven or eight years in a corner of New 
Mexico, old Mexico, and Arizona. Occasionally this old fellow came 
across into Arizona—about once in every three or four months. In 
September I visited his range with our hunter, Al Fields, of that dis- 
trict. After going over the passes that the wolf went through on his 
periodical visits to Arizona I issued instructions to the hunter to put 
his traps down in each one of these passes and leave them there until 
he got the wolf, regardless of how long it took, for this wolf bad cost 
the livestock men of that district a loss of at least $25,000 during his 
lifetime. The hunter began work on September 1, and on the 15th 
of December I received a wire from the cowman whose range the old 
wolf went through while in Arizona. It read like this: 

„Fields caught the old wolf; coming to Phoenix to tell you all 
about It. (Signed.) W. M. MacDonald.” 

He not only came to Phoenix but brought the trapper with him. 
So you can see that the old fellow had some record behind him, and 
it will also give you some idea of the pleasure experienced by the 
cowman when he found that the old wolf was actually caught. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman mean to state that the 


Federal Government was a party to the dastardly murder of 
that animal? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEAVITT. I intimated that charge might be made by 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. KNUTSON. By what right does the Government go out 
and kill like that? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Up in Minnesota, the State from which the 
gentleman comes, a request has been made for the cooperation 
of the Federal Biological Survey in the extermination of wolves 
and in the extermination of other predatory animals. The 
State of Minnesota, I understand, has considered it sufficient 
of a problem to appropriate $15,000 to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government in such destruction of these animals there 
during the next year. The reason for that is entirely plain— 
that animals of this kind are destructive to domestic stock to 
the extent, as was the case with this wolf, of $25,000, at least. 
That was the loss which could be checked up against him by 
the Biological Suryey in only Arizona and New Mexico, and 
you would have to add to it the damage done in old Mexico. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. It would be very interesting for the Mem- 
bers of the House to know how they could keep track of the 
damage done by a wolf up to the extent of $25,000. That looks 
to me like a big figure. I do not see myself how they could 
make an estimate of the damage done by this wolf. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The answer is almost in the words of the 
gentleman himself. They can “keep track” of it. That is to 
say, the stockmen and the hunters come to know by the tracks 
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6, 8 or perhaps 10 years. There was, for example, the famous 
8-toed wolf in South Dakota; he had lost two of his toes and left 
a characteristic track. They can tell in such ways that it is a par- 
ticular wolf. It is also true that, just as the skilled detective of 
a city comes to recognize the work of individual criminals by 
how they perform their criminal acts, the hunters become able 
to say that certain damage was done by a particular wolf. In 
some cases the wolf becomes an historical animal in a particular 
weon They can eventually identify the individual by his 
works. 

It is not always true that you are able to say what particular 
wolf did a certain damage, but it is true in the case of a famous 
wolf such as this, who hunted almost entirely by himself over 
certain known ranges until he became thoroughly known by the 
stockmen and hunters and trappers. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. What were the characteristics 
of this particular wolf? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not tell you just what particular char- 
acteristics he had, but knowing the record of the Biological 
Survey, there is no question in my mind that the theory of the 
survey is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In regard to this $25,000 damage, what 
kind of stock was the damage committed on? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Sheep and cattle—and particularly what we 
call long yearlings, are killed by wolves. Sometimes they kill 
larger cattle. Probably it would be more young cattle, and then 
there is a great loss of sheep and colts. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do they just kill to eat or destroy? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That depends on the habits of different indi- 
viduals. In the case of the coyote they frequently get into a 
corral of sheep or some inclosure, and they kill as many or more 
by running them around until they pile up in the inclosure as 
they actually kill with their teeth. There haye been cases 
where 200 sheep have been destroyed by one or two coyotes, 
who get into a sheep pen. 

My information is with regard to the old 3-toed wolf of 
South Dakota that he was a killer of more than he ate. A wolf 
such as this I have here will kill two head of cattle each week. 

The Biological Survey estimates that there is a return of $10 
to the farmers and ranchers of this country for every dollar 
that has been expended for the Biological Survey. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman state the approximate 
weight of that animal? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I should imagine, just guessing at it, that 
he must have weighed around 150 pounds. It is the largest 
wolfskin I ever saw and I have seen quite a few. From the 
tip of his tail to the tip of his nose he is taller than I am. 
He was probably over 6 feet long. He has an immense width 
of skull between the ears. He is a magnificent specimen, and 
from the standpoint of color, coming from Arizona in that desert 
country, he is quite different from the wolves of the North. 

These underparts in the northern wolf would be more ash 
gray, while down there in the desert country of yellow and red 
rock and sand they take on this golden hue, and with that pro- 
tective color evade capture sometimes for many years. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Does not a skin of that kind shrink con- 
siderably in tanning? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has shrunk a little, perhaps. I do not 
think it has shrunk any since I got it. I got it last spring and 
had it mounted last summer. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand the skin of any animal 
shrinks very materially during the process of tanning, and I 
have an idea that if that skin were exhibited here before tan- 
ning, freshly taken from the animal, it would be considerably 
larger. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That might be the case, although I do not 
recall very much difference in the size. This was skillfully 
tanned, and the size was preserved as fully as possible. 

As I was saying when the questions were asked, in the Sev- 
entieth Congress a request was made by resolution for a study 
by the United States Biological Survey and a report to Con- 
gress showing what would be necessary to complete this job 
and bring the predatory animals under practical control in a 
period of 10 years’ time. Of course, it is evident to all of us 
that if this control work is done and the wolves are shut out 
from a certain area, and then the work is stopped there and 
no control kept up indefinitely, there will come back into that 
range crafty specimens that are driven out from other sections 
in which the control work is being carried on more severely. 
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Just as an illustration of that, yesterday in the cloakroom the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. JonnsTon] asked in regard to 
this work and stated that wolves were beginning to come over 
into his district in Missouri, very largely from the surrounding 
States and out of the Ozark Mountains. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. It so happens that the State of Missouri 
put on three or four years ago an extensive program in an 
attempt to exterminate the wolves. The trouble there was 
that the wolf trappers caught a lot of very valuable and much 
beloved dogs, and for that reason we abandoned the program. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The difficulty in that case is probably that 
the trapping might not have been done by the skilled hunters of 
the Government, though I do not say that that is so. I know 
that Missouri is asking at this time and that there is in this 
bill an increase allowing for work in Missouri, and that they 
have proposed raising there about $15,000 for this work, to be 
carried on during the next year, and all because of the great 
damage now being noted. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. In support of what the gentleman has stated, 
in the last 10 or 15 years there has been quite a number of 
wolves in Missouri, and I know that throughout the Middle 
West, where they had thought the wolves had been extermi- 
nated for a generation, they are beginning to reappear. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I thank the gentleman for that statement, 
because that illustrates the necessity of continued work of this 
kind and the loss of funds that comes from too small appropria- 
tions year after year, allowing a recurrence of these attacks. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In that connection, in the State of Michi- 
gan for a vast number of years, under the direction of the 
State conservation commission, the trappers working under the 
direction of that commission have taken each and every year 
many wolves and coyotes. I have not in mind at this time the 
number that was taken, but I do know that a great many in the 
past two years have been taken in Michigan, and they have been 
coming back, I presume largely because of the fact that for a 
time the efforts of the conservation commission to exterminate 
these predatory animals had been greatly relaxed. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Under the work of the Biological Survey in 
Michigan, since the biological work started, there have been 
killed 34 predatory bears, and they are not as severe a menace 
as the wolves, of course; 193 bobcats and Canada lynx, 1,337 
coyotes, 267 wolves; or a total of 1,840 animals. 

Mr. MICHENER. Over how long a period? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This work started in the fiscal year 1916, and 
these figures run up to the end of the fiscal year 1928. 

Mr. MANLOVE. If the gentleman will permit, to confirm 
what has been said to a certain extent about wolves coming 
back into Missouri, by the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Loztrr], down in the southwest part of the State and 
in the hill part of the State, I am sure that the return of the 
Fox Hunters’ Association and the bringing together of large 
packs of foxhounds has eliminated the wolf almost entirely 
from that section in Missouri. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, the creation of forest-protected 
areas down in the Ozark Mountains has allowed some areas 
that had been burned over to begin to come back again to 
young growth, and that furnishes a cover for wild animals of 
varlous kinds. However, since the preservation of those forests 
is a State and national duty, it places on us an added obligation 
to see that that does not result in an increase in predatory 
animals, which will prey on the domestic stock of the farm, and 
on poultry in that vicinity. 

I shall place in the Recorp at this point a table that is in- 
cluded in this report asked for by Congress, showing the num- 
ber of various kinds of predatory animals that have been killed 
and destroyed by the Biological Survey during this period of 
time: 

TABLE 3.—Predatory animals destroyed by 
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TABLE 3,—Predatory animals destroyed by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey and cooperators from the initiation of the work on July 1, 
1915, to the end of the fiscal year 1923—Continued 
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Above total represents coyotes the bodies of which were actually recovered and the 
skins or scalps secured. The total number of coyotes, however, does not take into 
consideration those killed by poison and not found. It is estimated that an additional 
number of coyotes totaling more than 800,000 were taken during the period covered. 


In order that I may complete my talk within the limits al- 
lowed me as nearly as possible, I am now going to hold rather 
closely to my prepared remarks. I want to say this, however, 
before I start doing that, that this report made to the Congress 
as a result of that resolution in the Seventieth Congress, calls 
for greatly increased annual appropriations. It calls for 
$782,500 for control of stock-killing animals and $596,200 for 
the smaller predatories, or a total of $1,378,700 for all lines of 
predatory-animal control over a 10-year period. 

These increases have not been included by the Budget and 
they are not included in this particular bill. Whether an added 
authorization is necessary I am not sure, but if that is required 
we ought to be working to that end and thus put that program 
into effect. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In reference to the item referred to by 
the gentleman, it was put in the agricultural appropriation at 
the instance of the Committee on Appropriations in the Seyen- 
tieth Congress, not by a resolution of the House, The request 
was to estimate only appropriations for a term of five years for 
the extermination of predatory animals. A report was made on 
that, and the gentleman has that report. Now, has the gentle- 
man from Montana or any other set of Members in this House 
representing States in which predatory animals are numerous 
maoe any effort before the Budget to have this program carried 
out? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have taken this matter up with the Bio- 
logical Survey, but not with the Budget. I have raised the 
question as to whether an added authorization is necessary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. There is no question that an authorization 
is not necessary. We have made these appropriations from year 
to year. The question I have asked is if the gentleman or other 
gentlemen representing States interested in the subject made 
representations to the Budget for the purpose of having that 
program carried out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest to print the tables he has referred to? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I personally took up this matter with 
the Biological Survey with the hope of getting an appropriation. 
It does not do much good to take it up with the Budget. It 
must come through the Biological Survey in the first instance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The question is about getting this 5-year 
program approved by the Budget. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I understand the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would be favorable to this item if we got the approval of 
the Budget? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. That is what I contend. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do we understand that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is subject to the recommendations only of the 
Budget Bureau? 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. No. Nobody in this House of any sense 
would contend that. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Your contention is that the Budget recom- 
mendation is not sufficient to carry this out? 

Mr. LEAVITT. As I explained to the chairman when I asked 
for time, I understood that the subcommittee has brought in an 
increase of $10,130, contemplating taking up the work in Mis- 
souri and Minnesota this year. , 

Mr. PALMER. I want to say that the people in certain coun- 
ties of my district have suffered from the depredations of wolves. 
The wolves have driven out the sheep industry entirely in some 
places. I want to say now that adequate appropriations should 
be made to take care of this situation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BucHANAN] and to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PALMER] 
that I have expressed to the chairman of the committee my ap- 
preciation of the action so far as it has been taken; but my 
purpose now is to bring this entire matter definitely to the atten- 
tion of the House and to discuss the reasons why the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture ought to be acted upon, and why 
we ought to get a favorable report from the Budget on it, and 
why adequate appropriations ought to be made. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Tes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I see from looking over the document 
which the gentleman submitted respecting conditions in the 
State of Michigan that some 30 predatory bears were killed by 
the Biological Survey. What is the difference between a “ pred- 
atory ” bear and an ordinary bear? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The ordinary black bear is not considered 
yery dangereus to livestock; but there are individual bears that 
get a taste for meat that has been left by wolves or coyotes. 
Sometimes old bears whose teeth have gotten bad find diffi- 
culty in obtaining other things to eat, and they begin to eat 
the decayed remains of sheep that are left on the range, and 
they will then come into a band after it has bedded down and 
often cause a great deal of damage. In a State like Michigan 
they sometimes become a menace to the domestic stock. Where 
individual bears are found to be doing damage the Biological 
Survey goes after them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The reason why I mention the fact is 
that I saw in one of the newspapers the other day the state- 
ment that during the past hunting season, in which they hunt 

deer and bear in Michigan—a period of only 10 days—there 
were 90 bears shipped from the upper to the lower peninsula. 
That does not take account of the many bears that were 
killed in the lower peninsula or in the upper peninsula by resi- 
dents of the upper peninsula or those who came in there to 
hunt. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In some of the States there is a closed sea- 
son throughout the year on bears. We do not start out with 
the determination to effect the complete extermination of bears, 
but only those individuals that are a menace to domestic stock. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. May I ask the gentleman from Mon- 
tana if he gave a history of the animal submitted? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. I read a letter from the officer of the 
Biological Survey who sent it to me, Mr. Musgrave. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Was this specimen known as a Killer 
wolf or one that killed for his own purposes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. He was known as a wolf who killed mostly 
for his own purposes. But he was a tremendously powerful 
wolf, so that his damage was estimated by the Biological Survey 
as about $25,000. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I might say that I am informed, and I 
think reliably, that wolves are annoying the northern section of 
Missouri, which is to a great extent prairie country, more than 
in the Ozarks. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would like, if possible, since I have yielded 
so much, to hold rather closely now to my prepared statement, 
which gives some history, and, I think, some very interesting 
facts about this work. 

Ever since the early settlers stocked the western ranges with 
flocks and herds, predatory animals, such as coyotes, wolves, 
mountain lions, and bobcats, have been the cause of millions of 
dollars’ loss in the so-called range States, of which Montana 
is one. 

Injurious rodents, likewise, such as prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, pocket gophers, field mice, jack rabbits, porcupines, 
and rats, have been destroying millions of dollars’ worth of agri- 
cultural crops and products. These rodents cause great damage, 
not only in the western agricultural regions but in the East as 
well. Meadow mice, pine mice, rats, and woodchucks have been 
giving the eastern farmers and orchardists much trouble and 
are causing millions of dollars loss every year. The pine-mouse 
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infestation is the cause at the present time of great concern to 
many eastern orchardists. I learn that the Department of 
Agriculture is working to devise some more effective means for 
the control of this rodent. The department is constantly receiv- 
ing requests from eastern orchardists for assistance in the con- 
trol of this small pest, which I am advised raises a most diffi- 
cult problem because of the fact that this mouse works under 
ground and obtains its livelihood in the main by gnawing the 
bark and roots of all kinds of orchard trees. The orchardist is 
not quickly made aware of the depredations of this mouse, 
because the damage is not always apparent to the naked eye. 
As a rule, the first he knows that harm has come to his trees is 
when they topple over after the roots are completely gnawed 
thro 


The importance can not be overestimated of controlling these 
injurious pests. A brief history of the Federal Government’s 
participation in measures of control, therefore, will not be amiss. 

On July 1, 1915, Congress made its first definite appropriation 
for predatory-animal control. This fund, totaling $125,000, was 
provided through the Department of Agriculture to enable it to 
organize campaigns against predatory animals and injurious 
rodents on national forests and other public lands and to cor- 
relate and direet along effective and economical lines the work 
of the many agencies that are attempting to solve the problem. 
The main objective from the very start has been to relieve 
both farmer and stockman from the serious drain caused by 
predatory animals and rodents upon the productive capacity of 
the great western ranges. 

The Department of Agriculture began at once to build up 
the necessary field organization through the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey. This bureau had studied this problem for years 
prior to 1915, and as a result of careful field observations had 
estimated that in the United States $30,000,000 was lost every 
year through the slaughter of domestic stock by predatory ani- 
mals and that rodents caused a loss of $150,000,000 a year in 
cultivated crops and a similar loss in forage on the pasture 
ranges, bringing a total loss for rodents of something like 
$300,000,000 annually. 

In getting control work under way the Biological Survey de- 
veloped a research laboratory at Denver, Colo., the functions 
of which are to delve into the problems connected with the 
development of effective and economical methods of controlling 
predatory animals and injurious rodents. 

In order to control a pest one nrust first learn something of 
its traits, breeding habits, food habits, and other pertinent in- 
formation. The chemistry of poisons must be understood in all 
its intricate details. The control methods research laboratory 
at Denver is a unique institution. Briefly, its staff of research 
workers have developed successful and economical methods of 
controlling rodents and predatory animals. As promptly as prac- 
tical control means are found the information is passed on to 
the operational force of the Biological Survey in the field as 
well as to the cooperating farmers, stockmen, ranchmen, and 
others interested. 

In developing its field operational force the Biological Survey 
selects men who have a keen insight into animal psychology 
and men capable of applying the combative methods developed 
by research work, so that heavy infestation of predatory animals 
and rodents can be brought under control when their presence 
is detrimental to farming, stock-raising, and sheep-growing 
industries. 

These Biological Survey men have hunted and trapped and 
have used poisoning methods, and during the past five years they 
have developed one of the most effective poisons yet devised for 
use in combating infestations of coyotes and rodents, 

In the year 1916 rabies, commonly referred to as hydrophobia, 
broke out among coyotes in Nevada, and to combat this an emer- 
gency appropriation of $75,000 was made available by Congress 
on March 4, 1916. This disease, which is spread mainly by 
coyotes, went through the entire State of Nevada and parts of 
western Utah, eastern California, eastern Oregon, and Idaho. 
For three years the Biological Survey struggled with the problem 
of controlling the animals that were carrying this dread disease. 
The seriousness of the outbreak is to be noted from the fact that 
during the year State authorities treated more than 60 persons 
who were bitten by either wild or domestic animals. So great 
was the dread inspired by these maddened wild animals that 
children were accompanied to school by armed guards. 

Driven by their rabid blindness, coyotes entered feed lots and 
snapped at and infected cattle, sheep, and other domestic ani- 
mals. Likewise they attacked pedestrians, horsemen, and even 
automobiles on the public highway. The destruction of livestock 
was enormous. For instance, in a feed lot at Winnemucca, Nev., 
a single rabid coyote caused the loss of 27 steers. This led to 
an appropriation by the State of Nevada of $30,000 to cooperate 
with the Biological Survey in waging a campaign against the 
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pest in that State, and Nevada has continued her cooperation 
from that day to the present. Before this outbreak of the 
disease had run its course some 1,500 people were bitten by rabid 
animals, 

Several other serious outbreaks of rabies have occurred since 
1916, particuiarly in eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, and 
south central Colorado, in the vicinity of Walsenberg, but the 
Biological Survey has been keenly on the alert to take prompt 
action in suppressing the disease before it could spread seriously. 
Last spring six counties in eastern Washington had an epidemic 
of rabies, which was finally brought under control by prompt 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture in releasing $3,500 of the 
$7,000 held in reserve for just such emergencies. 

The files of the Biological Survey contain records of case after 
case of losses caused to western stockmen by predatory animals. 
In Colorado a single wolf took a toll of nearly $25,000 worth 
of cattle in the 12 years that he roamed the ranges south of 
Pueblo. In Texas two wolves in a period of two weeks killed 
72 sheep, valued at $10 each. One wolf in New Mexico killed 
25 head of cattle in 10 months, while another was reported by 
stockmen of the same State to have killed 150 head of cattle, 
valued at not less than $5,000, during six months preceding his 
capture by a Biological Survey hunter. In Wyoming two male 
wolves were killed, which, during one month, had destroyed 150 
sheep and 7 colts, In Colorado one pair of adult wolves took 
better than 40 per cent of the calf crop from one stock raiser 
in the vicinity of Grand Junction. 

After a personal investigation in 1917, the president of the 
State Agricultural College of New Mexico reported that pred- 
atory animals in that State killed annually 34,350 cattle, 
165,000 sheep, and 850 horses, and that these losses amounted 
to nearly $3,000,000. However, the diligent work of the Bio- 
logical Survey has reduced much of this loss in New Mexico 
and other parts of the West. 

The control operations are organized in a systematic way in 
15 of the Western States. The hunters of the various States 
are paid in part from the Federal Treasury and in part from 
State cooperative funds, coming largely from appropriations by 
State legislatures, counties, livestock organizations, and in- 
dividuals. In each State a trained man is in charge of the 
hunters. 

As a result of intensive work, stockmen have indicated that 
on many ranges and lambing grounds the former heavy annual 
losses have become negligible or have stopped entirely, but 
there has never been sufficient money appropriated on the part 
of the Federal Government to do its just and equitable share of 
the work, because the great areas of public domain in the West, 
particularly on the national forests, serve as breeding grounds 
and centers of reinfestation of near-by farm and ranch lands. 
Because of the effectiveness of this work and its supervision by 
the Biological Survey, many local woolgrowers’ associations in 
the West have assessed themselves from 1 to 6 cents per head on 
their sheep, and thereby have raised a cooperative fund for use 
in working with the Federal Government. Very often this 
produces more money locally than is allotted by the Federal 
Government. Particularly is this true in Idaho, Colorado, 
Texas, Montana, and California. 

Since the inception of this work the Biological Survey has 
carried on unrelenting warfare against the gray wolf, and has 
now succeeded in bringing this large predator under control 
west of the one hundredth meridian, which is the meridian of 
central Texas and the Dakotas. But it is absolutely necessary 
that the Federal Goyernment maintain trained wolf hunters 
for patrolling the international borders in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas, as well as in the tiers of States bordering Canada, 
because of the danger of wolf invasion from neighboring 
countries. 

Speaking of wolf control, I might add that because of a slight 
increase in the Federal appropriation for this work the past 
year it has been possible to extend cooperative predatory- 
animal work to Oklahoma and Arkansas, and in a small way 
to Alaska. Alaska has taken steps toward definitely organizing 
systematic campaigns against the large wolf and the coyotes in 
that Territory. The Territorial legislature has appropriated 
$30,000 for the biennial ending in 1931. The Biological Survey 
is aiding in the control work in the Territory by sending two 
of its expert wolf men to execute the cooperative program for 
the control of predatory animals, pursuant to the desires of the 
Alaskan people. 

I now call your attention to House Document 496, of the 
second session of the Seventieth Congress. This is a compre- 
hensive report, called for by Congress in Public Act 392, Seven- 
tieth Congress, on page 23, under the heading “ Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey,” and recommends a 10-year program for the 
control of predatory animals and injurious rodents, 
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Adoption of the program as outlined in this report will aid 
materially in carrying on more extensive operations in other 
portions of the United States, such as in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, New Hampshire, and 
Virginia, from which recent and urgent requests have been re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture for control operations, 
At the same time it will furnish additional expert supervision 
in Alaska and allow of further concentration on the coyote. 
All the stock-growing States are keenly interested in receiving 
increased help from the Federal Government if one is to judge 
by the many resolutions in support of the adoption of the pro- 
gram set forth in the department’s 10-year program. 

If the increase which the program provides is allowed, it can 
be reasonably expected that cooperative funds will increase 
correspondingly and thus produce a more speedy solution of 
what is at present a serious problem. 

In preparing estimates for 1931 the Chief of the Biological 
Survey, in view of the many urgent demands being made upon 
him, recommended an increase of $450,000 in funds for preda- 
tory animal and rodent control work over the current appro- 
priations, having in mind putting into effect a portion of the 
program called for in the 10-year program detailed in House 
Document 496. Of this amount the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended a decrease of $410,291; in other words, it per- 
mitted an increase of $39,709. 

It is my opinion that the Bureau of the Budget increase as 
recommended was not meant to be part of the increase called 
for in House Document 496, as these total $812,066 over current 
appropriations, 

I am keenly interested in this matter. In Montana I come 
face to face with the actual operations of the Department of 
Agriculture through the Biological Survey. I find them doing 
a good and constructive work. My feeling, however, is that 
the Federal Government does not assume its full share in this 
matter, and that it is inadequate particularly on national for- 
ests and other public domain, where much could be done to 
lower the $20,000,000 annual loss that it is estimated that 
coyotes alone are responsible for. Nor is the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming its definite responsibility for carrying out the 
systematized program for rodent control that is called for over 
many parts of the public domain, including particularly every 
national forest west of the Continental Divide. And the sole 
reason is that we are not giving the department sufficient funds 
to carry out its recommendations, based on conclusions arrived 
at after a careful and impartial study. 

The Department of Agriculture, through the Biological Sur- 
vey, has an organization for doing this work and for furnishing 
the expert leadership required. Consider my own State: In 
the vicinity of Miles City and on the Custer National Forest 
prairie dogs had denuded a considerable area and had eaten to 
the roots all available forage. Some five or six years ago the 
grasses on these areas were barely ankle deep at the height of 
the growing season. For five years the Biological Survey men, 
in cooperation with the State, stockmen's associations, and indi- 
viduals, carried on a campaign against these rodents that 
started on the outside edge of the infestation and gradually 
closed in on it. The result is that to-day not one liye prairie 
dog remains in this large area. The prairie dog has been en- 
tirely eliminated there. All the old land scars caused by 
prairie-dog burrows are gradually being succeeded by succulent 
grasses, 

Near Miles City, at the Bureau of Animal Industry experi- 
ment station, some 4.300 acres of range were badly infested 
with prairie dogs and pocket gophers. It was estimated that 
more than 2,000 acres was totally ruined for grazing by either 
cattle or sheep. Two carloads of oats were secured by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and with the cooperation of the 
Biological Survey this area was systematically poisoned. As a 
result, the district forester estimated that the vegetation to-day 
is nine or ten times more valuable over the area than before 
this rodent-eradication campaign began. This is but one ex- 
ample; there are hundreds of others to be found in other States 
where this work has been slowly but effectively going on. 

Now, in regard to renegade wolves: This predator has been 
practically eliminated from my State. An effort looking to- 
ward the eradication of the mountain lion and the control of 
the coyote has on small areas been just as effective. I find 
that up to the close of June 30, 1928, Biological Survey hunters, 
in cooperation with those of the State of Montana, had de- 
stroyed more than 600 large gray wolves; and when we know 
that a single wolf will kill on the average two head of livestock 
a week, you can well imagine what this meant to our livestock 
growers. 

All that I have said regarding the results obtained in pest 
control in Montana is true in other Western States also. Colo- 
rado has been practically freed of renegade wolves after six 
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years of intensive campaigns. This is the case also in Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, portions of southeastern Oklahoma, western 
Arkansas, Idaho, and South Dakota. There are many local 
ranges also where the coyote is being controlled, but more aid 
is needed from Congress to permit the extension of these bene- 
ficial operations by the Biological Survey. 

The increase called for in the so-called 10-year program, as 
set forth in House Document 496, will help more particularly 
with new projects that should be carried into effect relative 
to rodent eradication work on those areas in the national for- 
ests where we are losing the 25 to 80 per cent of available 
forage that is taken by prairie dogs and ground squirrels, 

This brings to mind also the widely known fact that the 
ground squirrel serves as a host for the insect bearing the 
dreaded Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Not only is the ground 
squirrel a host for the tick that carries spotted fever but in 
California it is host also for the flea that carries bubonic 
plague, and squirrels afflicted with this disease are now preva- 
lent in the coastal area south of the San Francisco Bay region. 
Because of this the State Legislature of California, at its last 
session, passed a $100,000 emergency appropriation for squirrel 
control, the work to be done cooperatively with the Biological 
Survey. 

8 help on the part of the Federal Government will 
give added encouragement to such cooperators as State depart- 
ments of agriculture, agricultural colleges, county agricultural 
agents, livestock associations, and individual farmers and stock- 
men. Both of these projects—predatory-animal control and 
rodent control—help the ranchers, wheat growers, orchardists, 
stockmen, poultrymen, turkey raisers, bulb growers, and nursery- 
men. Thus it will be seen what a wide range of agriculture is 
affected by the rodent and predatory-animal-control work of 
the Biological Survey. 

In this cooperative work I have found by personal experience 
that practically every agency in an agricultural section always 
stands ready to cooperate in all approved methods of predatory 
animal and rodent control. From the financial viewpoint alone 
this cooperative spirit is of great importance, for without it 
little headway could be made. During the past year more than 
90,000 farmers and ranchers took part in the predatory animal 
and rodent control campaigns. 

With the increase made as contemplated by the report set 
forth in House Document 496, I have every assurance that there 
will be a material increase in the cooperative funds for both 
predatory animal and rodent control, which are now approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. This has been the story ever since the 
Department of Agriculture undertook the systematic control of 
these destructive animals. 

Organized campaigns against predatory animals and injuri- 
ous rodents have stood the test of time when the proven meth- 
ods developed by the Biological Survey have been used. Control 
work has shown in a remarkable way what can be done even 
with inadequate Federal appropriations. We are only marking 
time by doling out money for this work piecemeal and con- 
stantly making appropriations below the amounts estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture as necessary. It is high time 
that we handle this situation in a businesslike manner. My 
feeling is that we should not stop at approving the amount pro- 
vided for in the bill, but should put it up to cover part of the 
10-year program, or else pass an authorization that will put 
into effect the program explained in House Document 496. I 
believe that the financial condition of the Government will per- 
mit such action and that the present business situation demands 
it, and I agree with former Secretary Jardine that the adoption 
of the proposed program, calling for an increase over current 
appropriations of $812,066, would be in effect a most tangible 
form of agricultural relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. Cross]. 

Mr. CROSS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to discuss briefly the commodity exchanges and in par- 
ticular the cotton exchange. I am not one who believes that 
these exchanges ought to be abolished because I think they per- 
form a great function for the country. These exchanges grew 
out of business necessity, having their origin in the old guilds 
of Europe, and they are supposed to be the scales that register 
true yalues. As long as they perform that function they are 
doing a wonderful work for the country, but they are subject 
to registering false values. 

Cotton futures had their origin just after the Civil War, 
when cotton factors and spinners in Liverpool had men in the 
cotton fields of the South buying up cotton. The mills were 
so anxious to get cotton that they would often buy it to be 
delivered within 60 or 90 days, and these factors knowing that 
they could get the cotton delivered by that time would sell for 
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future delivery. From this custom arising after the Civil War 
there has gradually developed the present future transactions 
on cotton exchanges. 

Now, the three great commodity exchanges in this country 
are, of course, the grain exchange, the Chicago exchange, and 
the cotton exchange. Congress, in the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
passed a law thoroughly regulating the grain exchange of this 
country. The same cry was raised then by those who manipu- 
lated and profited by the gambling on the grain exchange that 
is raised now by those who operate and profit by the gambling 
on the cotton exchanges, that it is a piece of delicate machinery 
and if you touch it or attempt to regulate it you will wreck 
the price of cotton. During the Sixty-seventh Congress, when 
the regulation of the grain exchange was being considered, 
there was a number of hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House and the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. Those hearings resulted in testimony showing that on the 
Chicago exchange the price of grain was badly affected by 
overselling. Nevertheless Congress enacted this law, which pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture, the Attorney General, 
and the Secretary of Commerce shall compose a grain board; 
that every night that exchange shall report to that board the 
amount of grain sold during the day, the amount delivered; 
and at the end of each period it shall do likewise. This law 
provides that at any time the Secretary of Agriculture has rea- 
son to believe that this exchange is being manipulated this 
board can close that exchange, or that any time any member 
is trying to manipulate it the board can prevent him from 
sitting as a member on that exchange. This law nrakes it a 
penalty for anyone to send out false reports as to the condi- 
tion of the wheat crop. It in every way protects and hedges 
the exchange from manipulation. 

Chief Justice Taft, in sustaining this law, which the Chicago 
exchange immediately attacked and claimed it would mean the 
ruin of the exchange, quotes testimony given by member after 
member of the Chicago exchange saying that the grain market 
was affected heavily by speculation and by overselling. So this 
law gives this board the power to stop sales on that exchange 
at any time they decide that too much wheat is being sold. 
They had before the Finance Committee of the Senate many 
witnesses. They had Mr. Hoover, who had been Food Adminis- 
trator, and Mr. Hooyer testified that the grain market had been 
depressed, first shot down and then shot up, by manipulation, 
which was a great detriment to the producers of wheat in the 
country. They had Mr. Julius Barnes, who testified to the same 
effect. Chief Justice Taft quotes this evidence, and he sus- 
tained that law throughout. So to-day you have a grain ex- 
change that is thoroughly protected. The testimony there 
adduced showed that within a short period—less thun a year— 
there were sold on the grain exchange of Chicago more than 
20,009,000,000 bushels of wheat, and yet the testimony showed 
that not 1 per cent of that wheat was ever delivered or handled. 
I have statistics from the revenue department showing that the 
entire amount of wheat sold from August 1, 1927, to July 31, 
1928, on the exchange was only 9,169,973,000 bushels. So it is 
more than cut in two. 

Now, how about your cotton exchange act? The cotton ex- 
change act on the statute books was passed in 1914, I believe. 
There is not a line or word in it from cover to cover that men- 
tions the word “manipulation.” It is as wide open to manipu- 
lation as anything could be. The Secretary of Agriculture, nor 
the Attorney General, nor the Secretary of Commerce, nor any 
other body has any control. Not only is it wide open to manipu- 
lation, but section 5 is the very master key by which and with 
which they do manipulate it. 

Congress when it enacted this law put in two sections, one 
known as section 10 and one as section 5. Section 10 provides 
that when you buy cotton under section 10 you designate class 
and staple and on the delivery day that the cotton purchased 
must be delivered which is designated, Section 5 provides that 
when you buy under this section middling shall be the basis 
grade, but the seller can deliver to the purchaser anything from 
low middling, seven-eighths in staple, to middling fair, going to 
an inch and one-eighth. 

You understand that the commodity exchange is supposed to 
be a great wholesale market where the consumer can go and 
purchase and have delivered to him something he can consume, 
The cotton exchange is just the reverse. No consumer can go on 
the exchange and buy and have delivered to him anything he 
can consume. If a spinner whose cloth contract, for instance, 
calls for cloth made out of cotton, middling in grade and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch in staple, buys on the exchange, 
on the fifth business day before delivery, the seller can hand to 
the purchaser a list of cotton he is going to deliver to him, and 
it may be from low middling seven-eighths to middling fair one 
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inch and one-eighth. He can not use it, and as a result, no 
spinner can go on the board and buy and have any cotton 
delivered to him which he can use. 

As a resuit of this, you have but two classes of people on there, 
the men who hedge, which is legitimate, and the men who are 
chalk speculators. 

If the consumer could buy under section 10, he could get what 
he bought, but section 10 has never functioned. I wrote to the 
economic division of the Department of Agriculture, and they 
wrote me that not a single bale had ever been bought or sold 
under section 10. I have had more or less experience with the 
exchanges, I raise some cotton and I have some interests in 
cotton mills. I wired New Orleans to test out the question to a 
firm with whom I had done some hedging to buy me 1,000 bales 
of May cotton under section 10. 

Ordinarily 1 get my telegram back in a few minutes. I 
waited for an hour and there was no reply. I sent a second 
telegram, “ What is the matter with my order to buy me 1,000 
bales of cotton under section 10?” They wired me back in 
words to this effect“ We do not function under section 10, 
and if you want to buy, you must buy under section*5.” 

Therefore you have an exchange where the great mass of 
cotton that is sold on it is sold by men who have not a bale of 
cotton and never expect to have a bale; but, mark you, these 
are supposed to be scales that register the true value of the 
product by reason of bona fide transactions, and whenever you 
put on those scales a false weight or a fictitious transaction, 
you are affecting those scales wrongfully. 

Understand it is not always that it is manipulated down- 
ward. They often manipulate it upward, making it more valu- 
able, apparently by putting on higher prices. 

I have attended all of the major cotton conferences that have 
been held in this country for some years, and the spinner, as 
well as the producer, wants a stabilized price. If you and I 
are in the mill business and by chance you buy cotton down 
low and I have to pay an abnormally high price, you have me 
at your mercy and can break me, and this is the trouble with 
many of the New England mills to-day. The spinners in the 
South have the advantage when it comes to buying the cotton. 
They are in closer touch. They are in the field and with these 
exchanges, where the prices are manipulated up and down, 
your people are at a disadvantage. 

Supply and demand and not gambling impulse, should register 
the price. Of course, the price will go up and down to some 
extent by reason of weather conditions and so forth, but, 
Mr. Hoover and every man who testified in connection with 
the grain exchange, testified that it was detrimental both to 
the consumer and to the producer to haye the market hopping 
up and down. They stated that in the long run, of course, they 
could not control the price, because supply and demand would 
finally function, but temporarily they could; and this is what 
hurts. 

The speculators themselves testified that it was to their in- 
terest to have the market fluctuate up and down rapidly, be- 
cause of the gambling feature in it. This is contrary to the 
interests of both the producer and the man who consumes it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am just wondering if the gentleman has 
in his information the number of bales of cotton sold on the 
exchange annually? 

Mr. CROSS. I have. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope the gentleman will put that in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CROSS. I will come to that. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then I have one other suggestion: Does 
not the gentleman believe it would be lawful for Congress to 
pass a law to require these exchanges, where they buy this cot- 
ton, to actually deliver the cotton and in this way do away with 
a great deal. of this speculation? 

Mr. CROSS. You can pass such a law. I prepared such a 
bill some years ago before I came to the Congress. You must 
haye in such a law only one buying and selling section, and you 
must let that section designate the staple by letters and the 
class by figures; then the consumer can buy what he needs, and 
the seller must deliver to him what he buys. 

As it is, does supply and demand function? Listen: Take the 
cotton year from the Ist day of August, 1927, to the 31st day 
of July, 1928—there was sold on the New Orleans and New 
York Stock Exchanges 171,580,600 bales. These are the figures 
given me by the Revenue Department. You understand that 
the parties to these exchange sales pay a tax on each 100 bales 
on contract, and in this way the Government keeps tab on the 
number of bales that are sold. 

I asked the economic Department of Agriculture how many 
bales of cotton they had certificated during the cotton year 
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1928—that was from the 1st day of July, 1927, to the 30th day 
of June, 1928—and they said 137,695 bales. This covered the 
whole country, exchanges and all. How many bales do you 
think the New York Cotton Exchange tendered? Nine hundred 
thousand three hundred—more than 900,000 bales. 

Now, that is the way they beat down the price. The average 
price of cotton is not the true price registered on these ex- 
changes in response to supply and demand, and the worst fea- 
ture is it is Invariably lowest during the months that the farmer 
is selling his crop. In the bumper year of 1926 the average 
price of middling cotton on the New Orleans Exchange during 
the months of October, November, December, and January was 
only 12% cents, while the average price for the remaining eight 
months was 15% cents. That made a difference of $15 a bale, a 
difference between success and failure to the man who pro- 
duced it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSS. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have heard it stated by men 
who have given it some thought that the Farm Board could by 
rule and regulation control the trading in cotton, grain, and 
other agricultural products for future delivery. Has the gentle- 
man given that subject any thought; and if so, will he advise us 
what his judgment is? : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. CROSS. I yield. 

_Mr. JONES of Texas. I offered an amendment which would 
give them that power, but the House did not adopt it. 

Mr. CROSS. In response to the question from the gentleman 
from Louisiana, I think they could, in so far as cotton is 
concerned. The board could set up a stabilization corporation 
and accomplish this result for cotton, from the simple fact that 
cotton is the one product that we have practically a monopoly 
of, The world, in the aggregate, is dependent on us for its 
spinnable cotton. 

You hear much talk about India and about the cotton in 
Egypt, but do you know that since 1924 the acreage of the 
cotton crop in India has dropped from 26,801,000 acres to 
24,722,000 in 1928 and that the production has dropped 174,020 
bales? Here are the figures. These were taken from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Market, Mr. Hester, 

India planted in 1924-25 26,800,000 acres and she produced 
4,870,820 bales. You understand their bales are 478 pounds and 
I have figured it on 500 pounds per bale the same as ours, In 
1927-28, she planted 24,722,000 acres and she produced 4,696,- 
800 bales. Now the fact is I have made a special study of 
cotton for years and the staple of Indian cotton runs from 
one-half inch to three-quarters of an inch. Take sea island 
or the long-staple cotton of Egypt and put it in India and the 
staple will degenerate, the result of climatic conditions. And 
then for 20 years her average production per acre has been 
only 8214 pounds, 

Mr. KNUTSON, How does that compare with the average 
crop in the United States? 

Mr. CROSS. The average in the United States for 14 years 
is 156.7 pounds per acre. The cotton in India is not worth 
more than half what the cotton in this country is because of its 
inferior staple. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
here to produce? 

Mr. CROSS. By reason of such inferior staple, low produc- 
tion, and lack of transportation it costs more. That is the 
reason they reduced the acreage. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSS. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If America has a monopoly on the production 
of cotton, why can not organizations among the cotton growers, 
associated or affiliated with the Farm Board, regulate the price 
to be received for cotton exported? 

Mr. CROSS. If you could organize them, but you have a ter- 
ritory planted in cotton from the Pacific to the Atlantic, going 
from Missouri clean to the Gulf. You have millions of people, 
colored people, Mexicans, and whites, all kinds and classes and 
grades, millions of them, and they borrow money to make that 
crop, and you can not get them organized. They are shy of 
organizations. I belonged to one of them and I was a director 
of one of them for eight long years, and I talked and talked 
until I was hoarse, and by reason of some calamity you cun get 
them aroused and get a number in, but the next year they 
would drop out, and you can not get them back. You are simply 
talking about curbing the winds when you talk about getting 
them organized. You can not get them organized—it can not 
be done—and what we demand here in this is justice and not a 
bonus. Give us a square deal. If a man goes out here and 
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on something you buy or sell which has to be weighed, he is 
prosecuted and punished for swindling, and when he manipulates 
or influences the great scale of supply and demand and swindles 
millions, either the consumer or the producer or both, you let 
him go free and call him a smooth business man. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CROSS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am very much interested in the 
gentleman’s statement. He has given this subject a great deal 
of study and is presenting the subject in his usual convincing 
manner, I agree with his position; in fact, I would go further 
than the gentleman goes. The gentleman made a statement a 
while ago that the Farm Board, through a stabilization corpora- 
tion, could control it. 

Mr. CROSS. No; I did not say that. I said I could tell you 
how they can do it with cotton; but it is the only product I 
know of in which it could be done, My State is a heavy 
producer of wheat and other products, but I do not see how 
we are going to help those products to amount to anything, 
since the world produces more of those products than it can 
consume without getting a bushel from us, while they depend 
on us for cotton. Help wheat; how? We might build more 
warehouses and fill them up and keep the wheat and grain 
there; but it is there, arid everybody knows it is there, and you 
would break the country paying for it. But when you come to 
cotton that is the one product in which it can be done. England 
for years has been paying and guaranteeing 24 cents a pound for 
cotton raised in her African Provinces, and they can not pro- 
duce it successfully in a commercial way. Take the average 
production of this country for the last 6 years, which are the 
greatest 6 years of successive crops in our history, and the aver- 
age production is 15,173,000 bales of cotton; while the average 
world consumption of American cotton during the last 5 years 
has been 15,760,000 bales of cotton. It has consumed the tre- 
mendous carry-over we used to have back some 10 years ago, 
and to-day we have practically no carry-over. If I had the 
time, I would explain to you how carry-overs are made up and 
demonstrate to you the inaccuracies of the alleged carry-over. 
So that you see that this consumption of American cotton is 
outrunning the production of American cotton. 

The average price of middling cotton on the New Orleans 
cotton exchange for a period of eight years has been 21 cents 
and five points, taking in the bumper year of 1926, when cotton 
went so low. And since the production is running under con- 
sumption, I suggested to Mr. Carl Williams, the cotton repre- 
sentative on the board, that they set up a stabilization corpora- 
tion, and when cotton middling in grade reached 18 cents allow 
that corporation to buy it up, and when it reached 21 cents, 
feed it back on the market. This would be 3 cents per pound 
or $15 per bale below the 8-year average. If this was done the 
probabilities are the stabilization corporation would not have to 
buy a bale, since individuals, when the price came within a few 
points of 18 cents, with a chance to make a large profit and cer- 
tain, at any rate, not to lose more than a mere bagatelle would 
take up the slack and thus spread the fat years on the lean 
years. Cotton is a very uncertain crop, so much depends on 
weather and insects. One year on a small acreage you get a 
tremendous crop ; another, because of weather and insects, on a 
large acreage your crop will fall far below the average. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CROSS, Yes, - 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I agree with my colleague upon his 
theory about the activities of a stabilization corporation if it 
would operate, but this bill which we passed does not authorize 
the Government to form a stabilization corporation, but only to 
loan money to cooperatives who may organize and operate such 
stabilization corporations, How would my colleague get a sta- 
bilization corporation to act unless the members of the coopera- 
tives wanted to act in that way? If the Government could 
organize a corporation, it would be different, but it can not do 
it directly under the law referred to. 

Mr. CROSS. I am inclined to think that under that bill they 
can set up a stabilization corporation and loan money to the 
corporation and the corporation could do what I have been 
talking about, Of course, I am not so certain of that, because 
I have not studied the legal phases of it, but that is what you 
could do to stabilize cotton to help the spinner and the producer. 
The trouble with the average farmer is that when he goes to 
plant he dreams of a rainbow, that he is going to get 25 or 30 
cents a pound, and wakes up to find out that he is only going 
to get 15 or 16 cents. 

a CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 
minutes more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CROSS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Inasmuch as the gentleman 
has admitted the legitimacy and the necessity for hedging, will 
he inform the Members present how one could determine what 
is hedging and what is speculation? 

Mr, CROSS. Whenever you pass a bill here that when a man 
buys on the exchange he designates staple and class, that whole 
thing is solved, because there will be no fake gambling there. 
Under the facts here as I have shown, 171,600,000 bales of cot- 
ton were sold on the New Orleans and New York Exchanges, 
and those figures do not include Chicago. 

Your crop that year was 14,444,000 bales. Hedge! Why, 
there was not 10 per cent of this taken up by hedging. It was 
pure gambling. How could you expect anything else than that 
the price would be shot up and down by such a tremendous 
amount of fictitious buying and selling? You must keep your 
scales free of all fictitious transactions if they are to register 
the true price in accord with supply and demand. Do not 
forget Mr. Hoover's testimony. The same thing that applies to 
grain applies to cotton. 

This book I have in my hand, gotten out by Mr. Griffiths, 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows the wild, gyrating 
daily fluctuations on the cotton exchanges. Look at those lines 
showing how the price shoots up and down without reason or 
rhyme. I would that every man in this House could study this 
book. I would know, then, how you would vote. It would give 
you an idea of just what happens. You see here “ Decline on 
liquidation of December contracts.“ Liquidation“ means when 
they are selling, you understand—when the speculators are sell- 
ing and pressing down the market. It is speculation, not hedg- 
ing; hedgers do not run. These speculators get out of the mar- 
ket because the Government is going to report. Again, The 
price declines on the 28d of October on a wide-open break in the 
stock market.” 

Your scales ought to be accurate and just, where no transac- 
tion save a bona fide transaction should be made. Nine-tenths 
of these transactions we know are fictitious when hundreds of 
millions of bales of cotton are sold more than are produced. 

Just as Chief Justice Taft said about wheat, where the testi- 
mony showed that 20,000,000,000 bushels were sold in a year on 
the Chicago Exchange, it was to the detriment of the producer. 
You know how Patten and Litter and their crowd shot it up 
and then the other side shot it down like a jumping jack. Jus- 
tice is what I demand. Scales that will register the true price 
in response to bona fide transactions. That is all I ask. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield again? 

Mr. CROSS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. We are all very much inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s speech. Years ago when I was em- 
ployed in New Orleans in a cotton factor’s house we got rid 
of the lower grade of cotton by putting it in with cotton of a 
higher grade, Otherwise we would never haye been able to 
dispose of the low-grade cotton, because there was no demand 
for it. If the principle of your bill were established and men 
had the right to determine the grade, would not practically all 
the demand for the low-grade cotton cease? 

Mr. CROSS. No; because that cotton ought not to ride in 
on the back of another grade and press down the other grade 
in order to raise itself up. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Of course, in selling cotton on 
the basis of middling the classification of each bale is given to 
it and marked on the back of samples on which it is sold, and 
the quotation or price marked on the back of it as well. 
“ Middling ” would get the price of middling; good middling its 
quotation for that day just as low middling and ordinary and 
low ordinary would get their quotations for the day on which 
a table of cotton would be sold made up of 200 bales running 
all the way from fair to low ordinary, but averaging middling, 
at which quotation it would be sold. By that method low-grade 
cotton is disposed of, and it did not depress the value of the 
higher grades at all, as each grade got the quotation or price of 
that grade on that day and the total prices of each and every 
bale on any table sold would average the price of middling on 
which basis it would be sold. 

Mr. CROSS. I happened to be in conversation with a friend 
who was the manager of several cotton mills, when he said he 
was in town to buy cotton for his mills and being in front of a 
local exchange I asked why he did not buy through the exchange, 
and he replied that his contracts called for cloth to be made out 
of cotton middling in grade and an inch in staple and that if 
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he bought on the exchange they would deliver him a mixture in 
grades and staples all the way from low middling seven-eighths 
inch in staple to middling fair 176 inches in staple, which would 
be just what he could not use. Let the law provide that when a 
purchaser buys for future delivery designate staple and grade 
and that on deliyery day the seller must comply with his 
contract. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CROSS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I agree with the gentleman on that 
proposition. But why not limit their activity to actual cotton 
delivery? Your position is, I take it, that the gambling and 
speculation itself adds nothing to the value or the product. 
Wherefore, why not have it as a clearing house for actual 
cotton? 

Mr. CROSS. A man should have the right to make a legiti- 
mate hedge. For example, if a spinner gives a broker an order 
to buy him a thousand bales of cotton, he ought to be able to 
hedge by selling immediately a thousand bales, though he has no 
actual cotton; but this is based on his bona fide contract to buy 
a thousand bales of spot cotton. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman would have it because 
he is in the production of it. It seems to me that if the gentle- 
man’s suggestion, which is a good one, were put into effect it 
would practically limit purchases and sales on the exchange to 
such amount as the man actually had or had prospect of having. 

Mr. CROSS. If you are a producer of cotton or a buyer of 
cotton you could sell me 1,000 bales, but you would know when 
you sold that cotton that on the delivery day I would demand 
that you deliver to me the cotton I had bought. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am for that. 

Mr. CROSS. And yet, you see, you would not have the cotton. 
It is a question of common sense and of plain justice. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, CROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. One of the millmen down in my coun- 
try found he could make more money by selling short or hedging, 
if that is what you call it, than he could by operating his mill, 
so he did not open his mill at all. What about a situation of 
that sort? 

Mr. CROSS. Well, he will go broke sooner or later. I have 
seen many men in my time who started to gamble on the ex- 
change, but they finally went broke. You can not outguess them 
for they run the game and you pike, and in such cases you put 
up a kitty. It is just like going into a gambling house and 
every time there is a jack pot you feed the kitty. Of course, 
you men do not know anything about this [laughter], but never- 
theless something is dropped into the kitty, and you are doing 
the dropping, paying for the privilege of gambling and he is 
doing the receiving, and sooner or later he or some one will have 
to give you a meal or you will go hungry. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is making a very inter- 
esting and illuminating address, and I would like to learn some- 
thing more about it. What is hedging if it is not gambling? 

Mr. CROSS. It is not gambling for this reason: If I have 
1,000 bales of cotton of if I give some one an order to buy me 
1,000 bales of cotton at a certain price, then in order to keep 
from taking a chance of losing I go and sell 1,000 bales against 
my bona fide contract to buy a thousand bales of spots. It is 
similar to insuring a house. I can not protect myself perfectly, 
but I can in part. That is called hedging. That is legitimate 
and nobody objects to that. But when you take the exchange, 
where millions and hundreds of millions of bales are sold by 
people who have not any cotton, nor have made any bona fide 
contract for the purchase of spot cotton, then it is purely a gam- 
bling proposition and it depresses the price. That is not legiti- 
mate. It is simply making of the exchange a vast Monte Carlo. 

I appeal to the Members of this House when this bill comes 
on this floor, if it does, to stand up and give us justice. I know 
that the boys from the cotton exchange will be here to talk, but 
I have studied this thing for years. I am a producer of cotton; 
I have some mill stocks and I live where it is produced, and I 
know I am on the side of right and justice. If it is going to 
be a gambling machine, you might as well wipe it out, but it 
can be a tremendous asset to the cotton business when properly 
functioning, but not when it is used in the way it is. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Just this further question. As I under- 
stand the gentleman’s position, it is this: If you are a producer, 
you could go and contract to sell something you are going to 
raise, but you do not think it is right for a man to sell some- 
thing he does not have and does not expect to have? 

Mr. CROSS. Yes. I think that is all right if he has a rea- 
sonable expectation of getting it and is producing it. I never 
did sell more than about half of what I thought I would make, 
because I figured on insects and weather conditions possibly 
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taking half of it away from me, but I am honest and legitimate 
in what I am doing. I am trying to protect something I am 
raising, but the fellow who sits around and is purely a gambler 
and speculator, who shoots down the market and shoots it up, is 
the curse of the country. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I want to suggest that another diffl- 
culty of the present system which the gentleman is condemning 
is this: That the present grades and classifications of cotton are 
based not on their fitness for mill use and consumption but on 
their fitness for contracting on the exchange. 

Mr. CROSS. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And those grades ought to be changed. 

Mr. CROSS. I agree. Supply and demand. Manipulation. 
Listen. On the 8th day of May, 1928, with a 15,838,000-bale crop 
recently harvested with a carry-over of 5,472,000 bales and con- 
fronted with an enormous prospective acreage for the coming 
crop, middling cotton on that day registered a price of 21.48 
on the New York Cotton Exchange, while on the 13th day of 
November, 1929, in the midst of the gathering of a short crop of 
less than 15,000,000 bales with the carry-over reduced from 
5,472,000 to 4,679,000 bales, and with consumption making a 
record, middling cotton registered a price of 16.55, or prac- 
tically 5 cents a pound, or $25 a bale less than it registered in 
May on the same New York Cotton Exchange. What more con- 
vineing proof do you want than that, that supply and demand 
has been dethroned and manipulation has been enthroned. 
Twenty-five dollars a bale less when if the voice of supply and 
demand could be heard it would be $25 a bale more than it was 
in May. What higher duty can rest on this body than to see 
that the millions of toiling producers who trustfully look to it 
are not cheated by the trickery of those in control of the Nation’s 
price-registering scales of supply and demand. [Applause,] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago I ad- 
dressed the Exchange Club, in Savannah, Ga., on the subject of 
Aid to Agriculture, and some of the members of the club, 
including Mr. John G. Kennedy, who is State president of the 
Exchange Clubs of Georgia, asked that I talk on this subject 
in the House, that it might go in the Recorp, and in that way 
reach many more people than otherwise. The clubs in ques- 
tion haye adopted “aid to agriculture” as its program. It 
is a matter Mr. Kennedy and I had discussed, and, of course, 
one of intense interest to Georgia, because its chief business is 
farming. 

Some time ago, sponsored by the Savannah Board of Trade, 
now the chamber of commerce, a largely attended meeting of 
farmers and business men from some sixty-odd counties of 
Georgia and South Carolina was held in a conference room at 
the De Soto Hotel, in Savannah, and one of the principal 
addresses was delivered by Dr. Clarence Poe, of Raleigh, N. C. 
His address was a most excellent one, and he blamed the lack 
of greater prosperity in the South to the fact that we are 
using a “one-armed system” of farming, employing the plant- 
crop arm of agriculture and neglecting livestock, poultry, and 
dairying. He stressed quite strongly the importance of southern 
farmers turning, in addition to the general plant crops, also to 
the other arm of agriculture. 

As yet the farm relief act has not greatly benefited our 
section, first, because it has not had time to get well under 
way; and secondly, because our farmers, skeptical as farmers 
generally are, have not fallen in line to form cooperative asso- 
ciations or commodity corporations. Out of the meeting at 
Savannah to which I have referred, which was addressed by 
Doctor Poe, Mr, J. C. Penney, and others, including myself, grew 
an organization that will, I hope, result in benefit to the sec- 
tion in which it will operate. 

All along I have urged the farmers to organize. They must 
organize in line with the terms of the farm relief act if they 
hope to get benefits from the $500,000,000 revolving fund we 
created in Congress for agricultural relief. It is the duty of 
leaders among the farmers as well as the duty of bankers and 
business men to counsel the farmers as to how they must 
cooperate through organizations in order that the greatest 
benefits may come to them through the farm relief act. Regard- 
less of how we feel toward this act, we all should join in 
an effort to try to make it effective and helpful. That relief 
is needed there is no question. This fact has been recognized 
all down the line and by the President, who sent a special 
message to Congress on the subject. 

The controverted idea of the equalization fee caused great 
delay, and Mr. Coolidge, who was then President, vetoed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill because of the tax or fee on agricultural 
products. I supported this bill without the fee or tax, as I 
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supported all other bills offered, but did not favor the tax idea 
on farm products. I voted for and helped pass the present bill, 
and my ardent hope is that it may prove of great help to the 
country, for there has been and still is great distress among the 
farmers. The industry is the oldest and one of the most hon- 
orable known to man, and from the earth must come the necessi- 
ties of life to insure the happiness and prosperity of the people. 
Agriculture is our basic industry, and upon it all others more 
or less depend for their success. As farming is prosperous, so 
are other industries; but when farming is at a low ebb, un- 
profitable, and limping along, other industries, including bank- 
ing, is likewise adversely affected, especially in the sections of 
the country that are almost entirely agricultural, as our section 
of Georgia is. The problem of trying to relieve agriculture is 
therefore no longer the farmers’ problem but it is the problem of 
every forward-thinking man in the whole country. It concerns 
not the agricultural industry alone but all industries, and that 
is why big business men have taken hold in an effort to help 
in this cause. It is therefore commendable in the exchange 
clubs and other organizations that have unselfishly pledged 
themselyes to a program to aid the farmers, and from it will 
unquestionably result much good. 

Very few people who live in big cities, in nice homes, with 
nice cars, radios, and comfortable surroundings, understand 
the seriousness of the agricultural depression. Such people can 
not visualize the real misery, worry, and distress that is upon 
our rural population. It has been brought about through con- 
ditions over which the farmers have had no say or control. 

There are six and one-half million American farmers. Only a 
small pereentage of them are prosperous, while thousands upon 
thousands of them have lost their homes, many others have 
abandoned their farms, moved to towns and cities, while many 
more thousands upon thousands are living on mortgaged farms 
and are hardly able to pay the interest and the taxes that are 
accumulating day by day upon them. Many doubt that the 
situation can be remedied by law or with vast appropriations, 
Whether it can or not, I am willing to help try to remedy the 
situation. The board that has been named and the stupendous 
sum of $500,000,000 appropriated for farm relief will not relieve 
the situation unless the farmers come in under the act and 
cooperate in making it a success or at least beneficial. 

In the study of the farm situation and in trying to find out 
what caused the breakdown of agriculture in this country, the 
evidence, reports, and debates showed one thing very clearly, 
and that is that sections where 1-crop systems have been relied 
upou there has been more ruin and distress than in sections 
where they have not had “all their eggs in one basket.” It 
has also shown that the most prosperous sections are those 
where there is a great deal of dairying, poultry, and livestock 
raising, coupled with the regular or general crops. 

It is not my purpose to discuss this matter as a nation-wide 
topic, but I want to confine myself to Georgia and the South. 
In fact, I want to talk mostly of conditions in south Georgia, 
because I am acquainted with that section where I live. My 
heart is with the toiling masses, and in their troubles and dis- 
tress the farmers have my deep sympathy. All I have is in 
farm lands and all my people have is in the same class of prop- 
erty and, of course, I am caught in the depression and the 
ill fortunes that have befallen the people of my section. I 
have tasted and am drinking of the bitter cup along with those 
whose fortunes and hopes have been shattered through the 
breakdown of the agricultural industry in south Georgia. 

Surely, surely there is a dawn to this dark night of gloomy 
despair and there must be a brighter day ahead and let us 
hope and trust that the brighter day will come soon for the 
sake of the farm industry and for the sake of the happiness and 
prosperity of the whole country. 

A PROGRAM FOR PROSPERITY 


A reaction is bound to come in the industry. The farm 
relief act and other things will help, But the farmers them- 
selves must cooperate and help most of all. They can help 
in south Georgia and throughout the whole State by looking 
to other things as a crop and not rely on cotton alone. We 
have many farmers in Georgia who plant nothing but cotton. 
We can not compete with Texas and Oklahoma in raising cotton. 
We might as well know it, and knowing the fact we had better 
turn quickly to other things. Now why can not we compete with 
Texas and Oklahoma? Because in those prairie States they 
do not have to use commercial fertilizers, labor is cheap, and they 
use machinery in farming and it is safe to estimate they can 
raise cotton from 2 to 4 cents on the pound cheaper than we 
can produce it in Georgia and the other cotton-producing 
States. That means they are able to raise cotton from $8 to 
$20 on the bale cheaper than Georgia can raise it. There are 
other things Georgia can raise as cheaply as Texas and Okla- 
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homa can, and some things more cheaply, so those are the 
things we must turn to. Then too, we have been trying to run 
a race with only one leg. We have been in a battle with only 
one arm as Doctor Poe told us in his farm address at Savannah. 
We are relying almost wholly on plant-life farming in Georgia 
and have neglected livestock and poultry raising and we have 
hardly scratched the surface in dairying, and our State is 
admirably suited for all of this. No country has ever prospered 
in its agriculture that has not coupled these elements of farming 
with the raising of general crops. History tells us that, 
experience shows us that, then why do we of Georgia not profit 
by what history tells us and by what our experience has 
bitterly shown us? 
CONDENSED-MILE PLANTS 

Congressman RANKIN, of Mississippi, and Congressman 
OLIVER, of Alabama, have told us, as the Recorp shows, how 
things were revolutionized in their districts and sections through 
dairying and through securing Borden, Carnation, and other 
big condensing plants to locate in their sections and use the milk 
raised by the farmers. Conditions were, I am sure, quite simi- 
lar, perhaps no better and perhaps no worse, than they are 
now in our section of Georgia. They realized something had to 
be done, and the business men and farmers got together on plans 
to induce these condensing plants to locate in their midst, with 
the result that others came. It has proven, as we know, a 
great success in Mississippi and Alabama. It has brought a 
new hope and greater prosperity to those communities. The 
farmers keep a few dairy cows of fine breed, and they sell the 
milk and cream to the condensing plants and to the cheese 
plants. On each Monday, I understand, they are paid by the 
plants for their products. This brings fresh money into circu- 
lation and helps keep a steady and more regular flow of cash 
all through the year, where heretofore there was cash only at 
one period of the year, and that in the fall and winter when, the 
cotton was sold. 

The boll weevil has ruined the cotton industry and it is not 
profitable under present conditions any more. Twenty-odd years 
ago I secured experts to make addresses, and sent literature 
to the first Georgia district, warning the people against the 
boll weevil, which had not yet reached our happy and prosperous 
section. No one took much interest in it. I appealed to a 
banker several years ago to arouse his people and lead the fight 
in getting the people to turn to diversification of crops and to 
other than cotton, and he said I was playing politics and that 
the weevil would never get that far. I went back to the town 
where that man lives and where he was operating a successful 
bank a few months since and I saw him down and out, his bank 
closed, and the people generally in distress because they did 
not turn to other things before the boll weevil reached them. 
Many of our people are still trying in vain to fight the weevil. 
A good friend of mine told me recently he planted 150 acres of 
cotton this year and had to replant it late on account of hail, 
and that it came up late and was caught by the boll weevil, and 
that he made only two bales of cotton on the whole thing, 
where formerly he should have made 125 or 150 bales of cotton. 
You think farmers can survive with such things to contend with? 
It is impossible. 

SOUTH GEORGIA CAN GET CONDENSING PLANTS 


The people in south Georgia can do what they did in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. They can turn to poultry raising, stock- 
raising, and to dairying. The business men and farmers ought 
to get together before conditions get worse and form committees 
and go after the big and well-known condensing plants and turn 
to dairying, to poultry, and to stock raising in connection with 
general crops. When I was a boy my father, who was a suc- 
cessful farmer, had 1,000 to 1,200 head of sheep. He had a large 
bunch of cattle, a lot of goats and hogs. He raised a lot of 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and poultry, and he planted the general 
crops, We raised nearly everything we needed on that farm, 
and I think our circumstances and conditions were better then 
than we find on most of the farms of that section to-day. In fact, 
I doubt if there are 200 head of sheep in the county of Evans, 
in which we lived, while the number of cattle has likewise de- 
creased and nothing like the number of hogs are raised as 
formerly. You do not find any Georgia-raised horses and mules 
to speak of in south Georgia, yet they can be raised there. In 
fact nearly everything that can be raised anywhere else can be 
raised there. Long-staple cotton was the great money crop, 
along with the wool clip and the sale of pork and poultry. The 
boll weevil got the long-staple cotton, and none of it is grown 
there any more. Nothing seems definitely to have taken its 
place as a great money-maker. Our folks have been slow in get- 
ting to something else. They are trying tobacco, but the mar- 
keting conditions are not such that it has proved profitable so 
far. Some remedy must be worked out in the marketing of 
tobacco. 


CLIMATE LIKE THAT OF LOS ANGELES 


In the coastal section of Georgia from Savannah for some dis- 
tance interior the climate is fine the year round. It is that 
oceanic climate very much like around Los Angeles, Calif. We 
have ample rainfall, which, coupled with our wonderful climate, 
will enable us to make two and three crops per annum, and, of 
course, a gentle climate is fine for dairying and for stock rais- 
ing. Our possibilities are wonderful if we can just decide to 
turn, not entirely but almost wholly, away from cotton growing 
and couple general farming with the hog, hen, and cow program, 
I feel sure we will come into the fullness of a new day for the 
farmers of our section. It will mean better times for our mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, school-teachers, preachers, and for 
men and women of every walk and calling of life. 

I congratulate the exchange clubs on adopting “aid to agri- 
culture” as their program, especially in Georgia where it is so 
badly needed. Every other club and agency, as well as every 
business and professional man should join hands with the lead- 
ing men among the farmers in a campaign to effect a revolution 
in agriculture in the South. 

THES POSSIBILITIES OF DAIRYING IN THE SOUTH 


The South has many natural advantages for a profitable dairy 
industry. In many sections the soil is such that legume hay and 
grasses of various kinds—the backbone of good feeding—may be 
produced cheaply and abundantly. Because two crops a year— 
one of these a legume—may be grown in many sections, the 
South has an advantage for raising dairy cattle and producing 
dairy products at a low cost. Many sections of the South, par- 
ticularly the Piedmont region, are adapted to the growing of 
alfalfa, the premier hay crop for dairy cattle. The numerous 
grasses adapted to the soil types of the South provide grazing 
a large part of the year. Supplemented by such roughages as 
Sudan grass and sorghum, these grasses provide a cheap and 
nutritious feed for dairy cattle, 

The climatie conditions of the South favor the economical 
feeding and housing of dairy cows. Cows may be on pasture 
for a large part of the year, and comfortable buildings may be 
provided at low cost. The South has an adequate supply of 
pure water which is a distinct asset in the conduct of a dairy 
business. 

Although the large cities of the South furnish a market for an 
enormous supply of milk and cream for consumption in its fluid 
form and in the form of manufactured dairy products, these 
markets are not within the reach of the rank and file of the 
southern farmers. During the past few years, however, cream- 
eries and cheese factories have been established in various parts 
of the South, thereby placing within reach of the farmers, par- 
ticularly the farmers owning only small herds of cows, an 
excellent outlet for their products. 

Such outlets make it profitable for the cotton farmer, for in- 
stance, to engage in dairying as a part of his farming system. 
Dairy products provide an income which enables the farmer to 
carry on his farming operations on a cash basis. That dairying 
has already spread over a large part of the South is indicative of 
the fact that the advantages of this industry are being recog- 
nized. 

Much progress is being made in the South not only in the 
production of more home-grown feeds but also in the improve- 
ment of dairy cattle through breeding. The splendid progress 
made during the last few years in calf club work insures for 
the future an increase in the number of cows which will pro- 
duce far more than the average dairy cow in that section. At 
the present time many high-producing cows are being kept. 
The work of the State agricultural colleges is a large factor in 
improving the class of cattle being kept on farms in the South. 
As time goes on and as the results of this work accumulate, 
profitable dairy herds will be found in increasing numbers. 
Dairying may never be the leading agricultural industry in the 
South, but properly developed it will prove a valuable and sta- 
bilizing adjunct to cotton or other types of farming. 

EDUCATION NEEDED 


Along with it all education is needed. Recently there has 
been a lot of strange thinking and talking in south Georgia 
about education. Holding as I do a high official position, I feel 
I would be false to the trust the people have reposed in me if 
I did not say a few words on this subject. There are those who, 
because of the depleted condition of our State’s funds for edu- 
cation, counsel that the schools be closed until the State 
gets funds through its reguiar source of raising reyenue with 
which to pay cash as we go. Think of any progressive 
Georgian advising that the public schools, the bulwark of our 
civilization, be closed until the taxes can be collected? Think 
of disorganizing the public schools for months and closing them? 
If the State has not ready money at hand it should borrow, if 
necessary, to the very last cent of its credit, and keep the publie 
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schools open and going. We need and must have the benefits 
of the public schools for what they mean to-day and what they 
will mean to future generations. 

I do not care how poor parents are or how humble the child is, 
the child should have the benefit of the public schools and be 
fitted as well as possible for the duties of citizenship. It will 
help us solve many of our problems that perplex us if we edu- 
cate our boys and girls. 

A program of education with respect to the farm situation I 
have referred to is needed in Georgia and the South, and nothing 
will help the State of Georgia and the whole South come into the 
fullness of their own like the proper education of our boys and 
girls. Many uneducated men are successful and are fine citi- 
zens, but you never knew one who would not have been more 
successful or a better citizen in the fulfillment of his obligations 
to human society and to our splendid civilization if he had been 
educated. You never knew an uneducated man or woman, 
either, who did not regret the fact that circumstances had been 
such they were denied the great blessing of an education. There 
is no fear or even serious thought that our schools will close, 
but, to the contrary, I believe it will arouse our State and people 
and that they will take a greater interest in our public schools 
and in educational affairs. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Covre]. [Applause.] 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 

I had brought home to me very clearly yesterday and again 
to-day how perfectly remarkable are the contributions which 
435 men from all over this country bring to this Congress. 
Yesterday afternoon the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bedy], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper], and the Delegates 
from the Philippines made a remarkable contribution, if you 
please, based on the fund of their own knowledge, and this 
afternoon we have had a very delightful contribution from a 
cotton-growing State. Each gentleman contributed to this 
House out of his own particular experience and he brought to 
our attention something that would help us in shaping legisla- 
tion. To-day, as I come back to repeat, if you please, my 
freshman year in this House, I want to speak for a moment 
from my experience, not principally of Haiti but just a moment 
as to what I saw in Haiti two years ago. I can not speak 
from personal experience of what was before that, but of what 
was there then and is to-day, I can speak, 
. Haiti, under the administration of the Haitian people, guided 
and led by the American people, has come out of darkness into 
daylight. There is no American on duty in Haiti but what is 
giving every day of his energy to teach and to raise among 
the Haitian people competent policemen, careful and sincere 
school-teachers, a wonderful corps of nurses, doctors who are 
taking care of the health of their own people; and believe me, 
they are raising surgeons from among the native people who 
came out of the jungle that we heard of yesterday, 

This is not being done by force of arms. It is being done by 
the consent of the governed. It is being done at the request 
of the governed. In addition to this, for the first time, perhaps, 
in over 100 years, the people of Haiti who may have owned the 
land for the first time in their history are having the use of the 
land that they own. They may have owned it heretofore, but the 
use of it had been taken away from them. 

If you will now pardon me, I want to leave that topic at this 
point. It is based on personal experience and ‘observation and 
from talking to the people of the country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will my good friend from Pennsylvania 
yield before he leaves that particular subject? 

Mr. COYLE. Gladly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was stated on the floor an hour or two 
ago by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston] that 
large American interests have gone into Haiti and dispossessed 
the inhabitants of the land, disregarded squatters’ rights, and 
so forth, The gentleman has been in Haiti and knows that 
that is not true? 

Mr. COYLE, I do so know. It is not true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. Gladly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Has the gentleman ever had 
the pleasure of visiting Haiti and making observations with 
respect to their agricultural and educational institutions? 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman permit me 
to say that there is a great deal of thought among people in 
this country who have intimate relations with Maiti that the 
educational system is conducted along wrong lines. They are 
educating and turning out men from the book standpoint whose 
wishes can never be gratified. As a consequence, there are too 
many lawyers and too many doctors and too many educated 
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Haitians who can not get jobs. No one can gratify their wishes, 
and this makes for discontent. If the educational system was 
slanted along agricultural lines it would be far better than the 
present system. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COYLE. Gladly. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not true that in previous years what the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor] has said may have 
been true, but the entire policy of the Government now, as well 
as the object of the money now expended by the Government, is 
to develop men and women to deal with the agriculture of their 
own country, and they are working very extensively along that 
line? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. When did they begin to put 
that system into operation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. About three years ago, if I may interrupt. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Quite recently. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer these questions 
myself, I believe I can answer them satisfactorily. You may 
have, if you please, Mr. Chairman, your opinion and I may have 
mine about the faults of the educational system in Haiti. My 
observations made on the ground in Haiti leads me to believe 
that for every vocation in life that is now being filled by an 
American in Haiti, that American is training a Haitian to take 
his place, looking for the day when America comes out of there. 
I think there is no exception to that. 

You can go to Cape Haitien, where there are the remains of 
the buildings started or built by Columbus on his first expedi- 
tion still standing, and you can find there, built among the ruins 
that have come down from that time, a great hospital, with a 
great American surgeon and a staff of native internes, some of 
them having been sent to America or to France to study, who 
have come back there and are carrying health clinics to every 
little crossroad station in the island of Haiti and teaching a 
people who believed up to very recently in voodooism and witch- 
eraft; and to-day to have brought sanitation and health not 
only to that hospital but to every little country crossroad village 
and hamlet is a remarkable job. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not true, may I ask the gentleman, 
that the Americans have completely eradicated hookworm in 
Haiti? 

Mr. COYLE. The Americans have completely eradicated 
hookworm, yellow fever, which decimated the island 

Mr. KNUTSON. And pellagra? 

Mr. COYLE. Pellagra, yes; and have made strong inroads 
on smallpox. A great opposition among the uneducated classes 
to vaccination was overcome, because in a smallpox scourge 
they saw that every marine who was vaccinated was free of 
smallpox and many of their own population died of smallpox. 
The next time, there was less objection to vaccination. I also 
believe that vaccination was not in any case forced upon any 
native. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Will the gentleman again 
yield? 

Mr. COYLE. Gladly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I know neither the gentleman 
nor any Member here misunderstands my attitude in the matter. 

Mr, COYLE. I think that is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, And I hope the gentleman ac- 
cepts my remarks as being intended to be helpful. As a matter 
of fact, I am thoroughly in line with the views so splendidly 
expressed here on the floor yesterday by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorn]; but I want to reiter- 
ate that the salvation of Haiti depends upon its agricultural 
development, and up to three years ago, I know from many 
visits that I made, that agriculture was seriously neglected, 
Cotton was growing wild and any organized effort on the part 
of agriculturists, in my judgment, would have made for a 
development which would have done a great deal to relieve the 
conditions that existed there at that time. 

Mr. HOOPER, Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. COYLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOPER. Has it not been true in Haiti in the past 
that too many of the ruling class there have been educated 
professionally and have been trained as lawyers or doctors 
without having any field in which to practice? 

Mr. COYLE. I think that is true. 

Mr. HOOPER. And the mechanical arts and agriculture had 
been almost totally neglected from an educational standpoint 
until the arrival of the Americans and the establishment of their 
administration. 

Mr. COYLE. I think that is a fair statement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to go for n moment to the question 
of the Virgin Isles. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Beepy in the chair). The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. j 

Mr. COYLE. My experience in the Virgin Islands dates back 
now nearly 30 years, when they were the Danish West Indies, 
The first time I observed what still remains the fact that these 
three islands were different, or at least there were two differ- 
ences in the three islands. One was entirely a trading island, 
dealing in agricultural products and in agricultural possibili- 
ties. The largest of the other islands raised a good deal of 
sugar. During the World War the islands came under the 
American administration. From that time down to the present 
there has not been passed by this Congress any fundamental law 
covering the administration of these islands, They are being 
administered, by default of any other method, being governed, 
by naval officials detailed by the Government, and the law of 
the Danish Crown is still the law of the land, so far as it 
applies. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman explain what he 
thinks is the real trouble there? 

Mr. COYLE. I am almost unable to state definitely the 
trouble. What I want particularly to call the attention of 
Congress to is the need for a competent body to study the situa- 
tion and determine, first, what is wrong with the situation. 
Employment? Lack of funds? Excessive, unsound taxation? 
Yes; and what is back of that? I do not know. What is the 
cure? I am not quite sure, but I am certain that men like the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorn] and the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Brepy], who spoke yesterday so intelligently and 
have given such sincere devotion to insular affairs, and similar 
men, could study the problem that has been forgotten and 
Solve it. The islands have been left out of consideration merely 
because they are small. These men could study and give us a 
solution. 

We maintain in the islands all the machinery of a United 
States district court that would be necessary for any great 
jurisdiction, There are a greater number of people in each of 
the eight different boroughs in one of the three counties in my 
district, and we do not have a United States court in the dis- 
trict, but they do have a United States court in the Virgin 
Islands. 

The islands are suffering from the burden of a tax on sugar 
production, which is their main agricultural product. The 
Constitution does not follow the flag to that extent. It does 
follow the flag to the extent of the eighteenth amendment. We 
have eliminated an industry there in the manufacture of rum 
and bay rum which was a big industry on the islands. Right 
or wrong, that fact remains. 

The Constitution, with one hand, took away their trade and 
employment, and, with the other hand, taxed what is left. It 
does seem a yery serious situation that because they are smail 
they should be so entirely overlooked, and it is to commend 
them to your serious attention, with the idea that a proper 
governmental administration should be developed which would 
not be so extravagant and so oppressive as is the present 
burden of tax on these subject people. They have no represent- 
ative in this Congress, no delegate to represent them, and they 
are not even administered through the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in the War Department. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson ]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we 
have up for consideration the agricultural appropriation bill, I 
deem the subject to which I wish to address myself appropriate. 
There is pending before the Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House a measure introduced by me in the closing days of the 
first session of this Congress, providing for the independence of 
the Philippine Islands. A few days after the measure was intro- 
duced there appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press an editorial, 
which I shall ask the Clerk to read in my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Pioneer Press, November 26, 1929] 
PHILIPPINE FREEDOM 

Representative HAROLD KNUTSON, of the sixth Minnesota district, has 
a bill before Congress providing for the independence of the Philippine 
Islands, which he is advocating on the ground that the welfare of 
American dairy farmers demands exclusion from this country of Filipino 
vegetable oils which now enter duty, free. There may be good reasons 
to set the Philippine Islands free at this time, but a mere desire to put 
a tariff on coconut oil and copra is most definitely not sufficient. 
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America did net go into the Philippines 30 years ago for glory of 
empire, for self-aggrandizement, for its own material enrichment, or for 
any other selfish purpose. The preamble to the Jones Act of 1916, 
extending to the Filipinos a liberal measure of self-government, defined 
the motive that took America to the Islands, saying: “It has always 
been the purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independ- 
ence as soon as a stable government can be established therein.” 

That declaration still represents the policy of the American people 
toward the Philippine Islands and constitutes the sole legitimate test of 
the independence question. The islands have made immense progress 
in commerce, education, public health, and political capacity since their 
capture from Spain. Whether America bas yet discharged its obligation 
to the Filipinos is something to be decided on its own merits and apart 
from any selfish advantages to be gained by cutting them loose to fare 
for themselves as best they may. 

There haye been two official inquiries into the fitness of the Philippine 
Islands for self-government within recent years. In 1921 President 
Harding sent Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood and W. Cameron Forbes, a 
former governor general of the islands, to make a complete survey of con- 
ditions. They recommended that “the present general status of the 
Philippine Islands continue until the people have had time to absorb 
and thoroughly master the pewers already in their hands,” and that 
“under no circumstances should the American Government permit to be 
established in the Philippine Islands a situation which would leave the 
United States in the position of responsibility without authority.” 

Again in 1926 President Coolidge sent Carmi A. Thompson, of Ohio, 
as his personal commissioner to the islands. Mr. Thompson urged that 
greater autonomy be granted in internal affairs “as conditions may 
warrant,” but believed that independence should not be extended for 
“some time to come.” 

It may be advisable now to reexamine the conditions of the Filipinos 
to see whether these judgments should be revised, but for the present 
the Wood-Forbes and the Thompson reports must form the chief guides 
to American policy in the islands. To leave the Philippines without 
having discharged our national obligation to the native people would be 
damaging to the statesmanship and good faith of the American Govern- 
ment. The sole test must be, not the convenience or profits of the 
American people, but the readiness of the Filipinos for complete self- 
government, their political and economic ability to stand alone, their 
power of maintaining independent nationhood once it has been attained. 

There is no gainsaying the competition which American animal and 
vegetable oils encounter from Philippine coconut products, but agri- 
culture has more to lose than to profit by making sectional economic 
advantage the catchall for any and every question of policy. Agriculture 
must bring to bear on national issues that same broad point of view 
it has demanded of others. To set the Philippines free for no other 
reason than to exclude copra and coconut oil from these markets would 
be a betrayal of national duty. 

It is unfortunate and regrettable that the dairy farmers find the 
Philippine venture troublesome, but having set itself the obligation, this 
country may not now turn back on its bargain with the task incomplete 
because there is no profit in it. The dairy industry has good reason to 
complain that no single economic group should be singled out to support 
the heavier part of the burden of the Filipino guardianship. America's 
mission in the islands is of national character. So long as its continu- 
ance works a special hardship to American producers of animal and 
vegetable fats, the discrimination entitles those producers to particular 
consideration in other respects where Government action is possible, 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williamson, the man- 
aging editor of the Pioneer Press, wrote and very kindly in- 
vited me to use the columns of that paper in setting forth my 
reasons for introducing this legislation, and I did so in quite 
a lengthy letter, which I shall not read at this time, but which 
I ask unanimous consent to make a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be in- 
cluded in the statement of the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 


EDITOR Pioxunn Press: I have before me your editorial of November 
26 entitled “Philippine Independence,” wherein reference is made to 
my bill to give to the islands their freedom. I commend its high con- 
ception of America’s duty toward the Philippines and our solemn 
pledge to the Filipino people. I, too, want to do the right thing by 
the Filipinos, but in addition I would place the best interests of 
America first. Timothy says, “But if any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” 

Mr. Editor, we have been playing wet nurse to the less fortunate of 
other lands since the Republic was founded. American blood has been 
shed in the Philippines, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, not to 
mention France and Belgium; and for what? To establish peace and 
security for peoples in no way related to us. We have relieved dis- 
tress where there was hunger and established orderly government 
where there was none. Surely if we were to retire from the Philippines 
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at this time we could not be justly accused of selfishness with that fine 
record of unselfish disinterestedness behind us. 

Personally I believe the Filipinos to be ready for the independence 
promised them by the martyred McKinley and reiterated in nearly every 
political platform adopted by the two major parties since 1900. They 
have a stable government, elected by the suffrages of the Filipino people 
and supported by them; they have demonstrated their ability to maintain 
that government, and we have no reason to doubt their capacity for 
fulfilling any international obligations which they may assume. Now, 
Mr. Editor, what more can we reasonably expect of any people who may 
aspire to political freedom and complete self-rule? 

Let us approach this matter from another angle. The Filipinos ex- 
port to us each year enormous quantities of vegetable oils free of all 
import taxes, which enter into direct competition with American dairy 
products. Last year such imports amounted to nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds. A large portion of this oil is used in the manufacture of butter 
substitutes and soaps, so the swine raiser and cotton grower are also 
affected adversely, for it has materially reduced the demand for animal 
fats and cottonseed oil. 

The outlook for our dairy industry is not rosy. We have at the 
present time 140,000,000 pounds of butter in storage—33,000,000 more 
pounds than a year ago. The production of butter grows apace, and 
to-day we are within 2 per cent of the saturation point. When that is 
reached the present tariff rate of 12 cents per pound will cease to give 
that full measure of protection contemplated by Congress and butter will 
follow the path already taken by wheat and cotton. In other words, 
the American market price will be replaced by the world market price, 
That must be prevented at all costs. 

Mr, Editor, was it not our dairy herds and cooperative creameries 
that stood between the agricultural Northwest and bankruptcy from 
1921 to 1927? If that be true—and no one can successfully controvert 
it—is it not essential that these strongholds of American agriculture 
be further strengthened? It is generally agreed that the Philippine 
Islands to-day constitute the greatest single menace to our dairy 
Industry because of their huge exports to our country. 

I feel that the time has come to give them their independence. I, 
for one, believe them ready for it, but, in any event, charity begins at 
home, and with me the United States of America comes first. That is 
the reason I introduced a bill in Congress to give them their inde- 
pendence. May I say that this measure provides for the retention of 
commercial and naval bases as well as coaling stations, so our interests 
in the Orient will be fully safeguarded. 

I fear that I have already used too much of your valuable space, but 
I could not very well make my position clear with less, 

HAROLD KNUTSON. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I have some figures here which are very 
illuminating. In the first place, we are now within 2 per cent 
of the saturation point in the consumption of dairy products in 
the United States. We have at the present time 140,000,000 
pounds of butter in cold storage, which is 33,000,000 more 
pounds than we had at this time a year ago. In addition, there 
is in storage 300,000,000 pounds of condensed and evaporated 
milk and 22,800,000 pounds of dried milk and 78,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, making a grand total of 540,800,000 pounds of dairy 
products in storage at the present time. That brings us up to a 
very serious condition. For the years 1921 to 1928 it was the 
dairy cow and the cooperative creamery that stood between 
agriculture and bankruptcy in the Northwest. Owing to favor- 
able tariff rates we were able to secure fairly satisfactory prices 
for our dairy products. Let me call the attention of the House 
to the fact that when we reach the saturation point in dairy 
products, the 12-cent tariff on butter will cease to give us that 
full measure of protection that Congress contemplated when the 
legislation was enacted. When we reach the saturation point 
the American market price will be set aside in favor of the 
world market price. That is what has happened to wheat and 
what has happened to cotton, and it happens to every product 
of which we produce a surplus, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, The price per pound for cream 
or butterfat is now 8 to 10 cents lower this year than it was 
this time last year. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Precisely; because the price of dairy prod- 
ucts is governed by the law of supply and demand, as is the 
price of everything else. We are importing from the Philip- 
pine Islands almost 1,000,000,000 pounds of vegetable ofl annu- 
ally. These huge importations go into the manufacture of 
butter substitutes, and they enter into direct competition with 
the various interests of the country, with the swine raisers, 
because they also enter into competition with animal fats, also 
with cottonseed oil, so that the South is deeply interested with 
us of the North in seeing that this unfair competition from the 
Orient is stopped. In addition to this enormous importation of 
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yegetable oil we import each year something like 600,000 tons 
of sugar from the Philippine Islands. I know that most of the 
opposition to the Philippine independence comes from the East, 
but let me suggest that if the Philippine Islands were shipping 
enormous quantities of shoes and textiles and machinery into 
this country we would have just as great a demand for the 
independence of the Philippines from the East as we now 
have in the Northwest, where we are engaged largely in 
agriculture. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would the distinguished gentleman claim 
that the basis for his bill which he introduced and the fact 
that we want to give the Philippines independence is the eco- 
nomic condition of cur own people? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say in reply to my good friend that 
the martyred McKinley promised the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am well aware of that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And practically every platform adopted by 
the two major parties since 1900 has declared for ultimate 
independence. It all revolves itself around the question of 
when they will be ready for independence. One has but to 
meet and associate with the distinguished Commissioners from 
the Philippine Islands to answer that question. I take it that 
they are representative citizens of the islands, just as the 
membership of this House is representative of the great Ameri- 
can people. Both are able and creditable representatives of 
their people. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I yield to my good friend from Kansas. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the question revolves around 
the fact of when the Philippines are ready for independence, 
they are ready now. Gentleman who oppose it are turning the 
proposition into one of when we are ready to let them have their 
independence. They have over a hundred universities and col- 
leges in the islands, 6,000 schools, they conduct their own leg- 
islature and pass their own laws, and they want to run their 
own country; and if it is of no value to us from a defense 
standpoint, if it is an expense to us, if it is of no value to us 
from a commercial standpoint, if it is a damage to us and they 
want their independence and they can run their own country, 
why not let them run it? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Have they not demonstrated their ability to 
maintain a stable government? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They have. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is there anything in the history of the 
Philippine people to give us reason to believe that they would 
not maintain and observe any covenants and obligations that 
they may enter into with foreign countries? After all, what is 
the yardstick by which we must measure the capacity of a 
people for independence? If we are to measure it by acts of 
lawlessness, some may point to several large American centers 
of population and say that the American people are also unfit 
for independence. They have a stable government, elected by 
the Filipino people, and they have demonstrated their ability to 
maintain that government. 

This is a significant fact, Mr. Chairman, that concerning the 
last election held in the Philippine Islands we have the com- 
mendation of the late General Wood, then Governor of the 
Philippine Islands, who said that the election had been held in 
an orderly manner and that everyone who was entitled to yote 
had the opportunity to do so. [Applause.] 

Now, in this country in various places after nearly every 
election the papers are filled with stories of ballot-box stuffing 
and slugging matches and intimidation, and even murders, and 
yet who would say that the American people are not capable of 
self-government? 

Mr. MAAS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes, 

Mr. MAAS. Does the gentleman think the people of the 
Philippine Islands are economically ready for self-government? 
Does the gentleman think that if we were to make a change in 
our tariff provisions they would be able to maintain their indus- 
tries, with the privilege of free entry into America cut off? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I believe that the Filipinos are able to gov- 
ern themselves, I think they would be as capable of self- 
government as the people of Japan. The Japanese emerged 
from the position of a hermit nation some 70 years ago to that 
of a nation perfectly able to maintain itself, and I see no reason 
why the Philippines are not as capable of taking care of them- 
selves as are the people of Japan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired, 
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more? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. MAAS. Itis not a question of capability. But they have 
been operating for a number of years under a free-tariff system. 
If you gave them their independence and removed from them 
that benefit it would impair their whole economic structure. I 
do not think we have yet carried out our obligations fully. 
Does the gentleman? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think we have. I do not see why our debt 
to the Philippine people has not been paid up to this time. The 
more money you invest in the Philippine Islands the greater 
will be the demand that we remain there indefinitely. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Les. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am thoroughly in accord with the gen- 
tleman along the line of giving the Filipinos their independence. 
Not only that, but it seems to me that the last reasons the gen- 
tleman has given make that demand even more imperative. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are both strong and unanswerable. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. SELVIG. The present economic situation in the Philip- 
pine Islands has been built up at an annual cost of $150,000,000 
against our farmers through the free entry of the commodities 
the gentleman has mentioned, particularly sugar and the vege- 
table oils, which compete against our dairy products. That is 
one reason why our dairy and livestock farmers and sugar pro- 
ducers find themselves in their present difficult position. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I sympathize with the gentleman in the 
statement he has made. Has he given any consideration to that 
provision of our laws relating to the manufacture and sale of 
butter substitutes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. Congress enacted a law some years 
ago prohibiting the coloring of oleomargarine so as to make it 
appear the same as butter, but the packers got around that by 
including a little coloring matter in a vial in each pound of oleo- 
margarine. Again, we passed the McFadden bill a year ago, 
thinking it would put a stop to branch banking, and it did, but 
we have now got group banking instead, which is the same 
thing, only worse. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. OSIAS. I would like to inject the information that Mr. 
Unson, of the department of finance in the Philippine govern- 
ment, has made a statement to the effect that the Filipinos are 
able and competent to maintain an independent government; 
and there is no one more qualified to make that statement 
than he. 

Mr. KNUTSON. You would be just as prosperous as you 
are now if we levied tariff duties against your country. Did 
not Spain levy heavy tribute on the Philippines for over 300 
years? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes; and that would give us the power to impose 
import duties if the change were made. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Gladly. 

Mr. HOOPER. Assuming that the Philippine Islands are 
entitled to independence—and I assume that every one is in 
favor of their independence at some time in the future, and I 
think we can safely assume both propositions—does not the 
gentleman think that the time should be set far in the future, 
when all the necessary governmental machinery in the Philip- 
pine Islands can be set up, and they can start off under favor- 
able circumstances and auspicious conditions? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It may be that the gentleman's definition 
of what would be “abrupt” and my definition would not tally, 
Under the legislation proposed by me it would be a year before 
we withdrew from the islands. My proposal provides for a 
naval base, a commercial port, and coaling stations, and also 
authorizes the President of the United States to enter into 
such negotiations with the Philippine people as to fully protect 
our interests in the Orient. It is not my thought that we 
should retire entirely from the Orient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting two letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated? 
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There was no objection. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 10, 1929, 
Mr. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Committee on Pensions, Washington, D. O. 

Dear MR. KNUTSON: I will be pleased to have you use the editorial 
that appeared in the November issue of the Land O'Lakes News in your 
publication. 

I am very much interested in the bill you recently introduced asking 
for the independence of the Philippine Islands. One of the greatest 
causes of overproduction in the United States is the import of foreign 
oils that are taking the place of products we might well raise on our 
own farms, i 

You will have the united support from the dairy industry and the 
cooperative organizations for the bill you have introduced. If independ- 
ence of the Philippines can not be accomplished, we are in hopes that 
all of our Representatives will support a higher duty on vegetable oils 
as the exclusion of these products will be of greatest assistance to the 
agricultural industry. 

Yours very truly, 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES (INC.), 
Joun Branpt, President. 
FEDERAL FARM BOARD, 
Washington, November 22, 1929. 
Hon. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Knorson: Surely you are on the right track with 
H. R. 5182. 

I have before me at the present time a very recent report on butter 
production and consumption, that is becoming quite alarming, as there 
are 32,500,000 pounds of butter more in storage at the present time than 
there was a year ago. It looks like things were commencing to back 
up on the dairy program. 

There is also quite a lot more cheese and condensed milk in storage 
than a year ago. 

I hope that you may have good luck in putting your bill over. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. F. SCHILLING, 
Member Federal Farm Board. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the House, I desire to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by general debate to call to the attention of the 
agricultural subeommittee of the Appropriations Committee and 
to the membership of the House generally the critical and 
deplorable condition of the peach industry in the southeastern 
section of this country, and more particularly the peach-growing 
area of east Tennessee. 

As evidence of this terrible situation, I will read you a 
telegram which I received this morning from Dr. G. P. Zirkle, 
president of the East Tennessee Peach Growers Association. 


KINGSTON, TENN., December 13, 1929, 
Hon. J. WILL TAYLOR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

There are 500 peach orchards in East Tennessee, and upwards of 
1,500,000 trees. In 1928 we marketed 1,100,000 bushels of peaches, 
in 1929 we marketed only 520,000 bushels, among which there was a very 
small per cent of first-class fruit. Due to insect damage, 90 per cent 
of the crop was of inferior quality. Very few growers were able to 
balance accounts on the 1929 crop. We must have insect control if 
the Industry in Tennessee is to be preserved. The future of this 
industry in Tennessee is in the balance, 

G. P. ZIRKLÐ, 


Commercial peach growing is comparatively a new industry 
in my State, and so far as I know it is now confined in the main 
to a dozen or so counties. Up until four or five years ago only 
two or three counties engaged in this industry to any appre- 
ciable degree. However, during the past four or five years, 
the industry has spread and grown until to-day there are 
numerous large commercial orchards in east Tennessee, and 
peach growing has become the leading industry in many east 
Tennessee counties. The soil and climatic conditions of these 
counties are particularly adapted to the production of a very 
fine quality of this fruit. Doctor Zirkle states in this telegram 
that there are a million and a half trees in east Tennessee, but 
I have it from other sources that there are approximately 
2,000,000 producing peach trees in a dozen counties in east 
Tennessee, 

Up to 1929 the business had been successful and profitable, 
and as a result of this fact the interest in the industry was 
stimulated, hundreds of acres being devoted to orchards and 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars being invested in this in- 
dustry. But greatly to the consternation of the peach growers 
of this section, this year’s crop, which had been most promising, 
was suddenly attacked by a new and strange deadly insect, 
which practically destroyed the entire crop and all but wrecked 
financially those engaged in the business. This insect is de- 
fined as the oriental peach moth, which is said to be the most 
deadly enemy of the peach industry. 

As shown in Doctor Zirkle’s telegram, the shipment of peaches 
from this area this year was less than half of what it was in 
1928, to say nothing of the inferior quality of the harvest. 

According to the testimony of Doctor Quaintance, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, the damage to the peach industry in 
the southeastern section of this country in 1929 will aggregate 
twelve to fifteen million dollars. The damage to the crop next 
year will probably be greater unless something is done to arrest 
this terrible pest. Only $42,000 is provided in this bill for the 
investigation and eradication of these enemies of the peach 
industry in the southeastern section of the country, and only 
$4,210 of this amount has been allotted for expenditure in that 
area of east Tennessee to which I have invited your attention. 
This amount is absurdly out of proportion to the magnitude 
and enormity of the problem. If, however, an adequate sum is 
devoted to this work and the situation is met and mastered, the 
peach industry there will thrive and expand and become a great 
asset of the Nation. On the contrary, if the patient is neglected 
and permitted to languish, it will soon perish to the irreparable 
loss of a large number of individuals and the Nation as well. 

We have expended many millions in the Middle West to 
eradicate the corn borer, many millions in the South and South- 
west to rid the cotton farmers of the boll weevil, and many 
millions in Florida to combat the Mediterranean fruit fly. Why 
not give the suffering peach growers of the Southeast a reason- 
able sum to help them solve their problem? Theirs is a par- 
allel case and simple justice dictates that they receive similar 
treatment and assistance from the Federal Government. 

At the proper time I shall offer an amendment to increase 
this appropriation, and I confidently hope for sympathetic con- 
sideration and favorable action at your hands. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of to-day, headed “Ambassa- 
dorial Status for Poland,” to the effect that the President had 
created an embassy in the Republic of Poland. I personally 
am very much in favor of establishing an embassy in the 
Republic of Poland and with the purpose of the editorial and 
the President. I expect to talk on this question again next 
week, but in these few minutes this afternoon I want to try to 
clarify the misunderstanding and the absolute confusion which 
exists among Members of the House, the press of the United 
States, and particularly the State Department as to the power 
of the President to elevate any minister to the office of ambas- 
sador without action on the part of Congress. The President 
has absolutely no power whatever, either through the Constitu- 
tion or by act of Congress, to create an embassy. The act of 
March 2, 1900, bears this title, “ Restriction against creation 
of new ambassadorships,” and which act reads as follows: 


No new ambassadorships shall be created unless the same shall be 
provided for by act of Congress. 


That is the law to-day, and the State Department is appar- 
ently attempting to usurp the powers of the Congress of the 
United States if it has advised the President to make any such 
recommendation as is stated in the editorial carried in the 
Evening Star this afternoon. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. For a brief question. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman propose to offer a resolu- 
tion or does the Committee on Foreign Affairs propose to Inves- 
tigate the action of the President in creating this ambassador- 
ship without the authority of law? 

Mr. FISH. On December 2, 1929, the first day of this session, 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 132 creating an embassy in 
Poland. It is in the usual form and provides: 

That the President be, and he Is hereby, authorized to appoint, as the 
representative of the United States, an ambassador to the Republic of 
Poland, who shall receive as compensation the sum of $17,500 per annum. 

This joint resolution is identical with the resolution which 
passed this House and the Senate in 1919 authorizing the 
appointment of an ambassador to Belgium, which was signed by 


1929 


President Wilson. However, Belgium is not the only precedent ; 
there is a long list of others. My resolution is identical to the 
joint resolutions which were adopted by Congress on May 16, 
1914, authorizing the appointment of an ambassador to Argen- 
tina, and a similar one, H. R. 15503, on the same date for 
Chile. Again on September 4, 1913, an act of Congress author- 
izing the appointment of an ambassador to Spain was adopted. 
Why the attempt now to depart from precedent, custom, and 
practice? Who is responsible for this novel and strange pro- 
cedure? Certainly not President Hoover, who has probably 
given little thought to it and would not willingly be responsible 
for such a usurpation of the constitutional powers of Congress 
if he had known the facts. He has been badly advised by some 
subordinate in the State Department. It is to be hoped he will 
not send a name to the Senate for confirmation as ambassador 
to Poland until the Congress has adopted a resolution creating 
such an office. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. I will yield if I can get more time. 

Mr GARNER. I will ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BucHanan] to yield the gentleman an additional minute in 
order that he may answer my question, because the gentleman 
has not answered it. The gentleman does not consider that the 
mere introduction of a resolution constitutes sufficient authority 
for the President to act. 

Mr. FISH. No, no. 
resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman press the question of 
having an investigation made as to the authority of the 
President? 

Mr. FISH. I am not blaming the President in this case. 
I am anxious to accomplish the same result, but in a legal and 
constitutional manner. I am blaming the State Department, 
which has advised the President that he has the power to create 
ambassadorships, which he most certainly and clearly does not 
have. The confusion comes about in this way: The President 
has the widest power to negotiate treaties, and because he has 
this power certain Assistant Secretaries in the State Depart- 
ment and others believe that gives him the power to do every- 
thing he wants as far as our foreign relations are concerned, 
while, in fact, he is prohibited in this case not only by an act of 
Congress but also by the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
Section 2, Article II, of the Constitution, referring to the execu- 
tive power, provides that— 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. 


The Constitution of the United States provides, therefore, 
that the President shall appoint ambassadors, but specifies that 
the office shall be established by law. In the case of the Re 
public of Poland it has not yet been established by law. 

Back in 1893 a law was on the statute books which gave the 
President the power to create ambassadors when other coun- 
tries wanted to make mutual exchanges of ambassadors. Ac- 
cording to that, President Cleveland in 1893 appointed ambas- 
sadors to Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany. 

However, that law was abrogated by the House and Senate 
by act of Congress on February 23, 1909, and an amendment was 
substituted which was enacted into law that no new ambassador- 
ship shall be created unless the same shall be provided for by 
act of Congress. That is the law to-day, and the Federal Con- 
stitution contains practically the same restriction. So it must 
be self-evident to anyone who has given any thought whatever 
to the question that the President has no such power and that 
the precedents in the case of Spain, Argentina, Chile, and Bel- 
gium apply here, although in the case of Cuba an ambassador- 
ship was created by some roundabout method on an appropria- 
tion bill, which was clearly illegal and against which a point of 
order could have been raised at the time. It was in the nature 
of an emergency appointment and was probably put through in 
that curious, illegal way in order to expedite it, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the American ambassador to Cuba has any 
legal status if the issue were raised. Certainly I prefer not to 
raise it, but I hope that no other ambassadorship in the future 
will be created by means of an appropriation bill in the House 
of Representatives, 

The purpose of the resolution—House Joint Resolution 132— 
which I introduced on December 2, 1929, is to authorize the 
President to appoint an ambassador to the Republic of Poland, 


I am pressing consideration of the 
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and I shall ask that it be considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs immediately after the Christmas recess. The 
United States played a large part in bringing about the creation 
and recognition of the present Republic of Poland, which has a 
population of approximately 30,000,000 and is far larger in ter- 
ritory and population than is Spain, Belgium, Turkey, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Mexico, and Cuba, which already are repre- 
sented by American ambassadors. 

The Republic of Poland stands fifth among the European 
nations in population, and there is no nation in Europe which 
has a more friendly and cordial feeling toward the United 
States than Poland for the aid given by the American dele- 
gates at the Peace Conference toward the establishment of the 
present Republic of Poland. In addition, there are in this 
country several millions of American citizens of Polish origin 
who have done much to promote the development and progress 
of our own country. 

The names of two American Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, 
who stood firmly at the Paris Peace Conference for the estab- 
lishment of a strong, free, and independent Poland, and of 
Herbert Hoover, who rushed vast quantities of food supplies to 
the starving Polish people after the armistice, are held in the 
highest honor by the Government and people of Poland. 

The memory of the valiant and distinguished services of two 
Polish patriots, Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who was killed at the 
Battle of Savannah, and Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, who was the 
engineer who built the defenses at West Point during the Revo- 
lutionary War, has been a strong bond between the Polish and 
American people for the last 150 years. 

It is only fair and right that we should recognize the free- 
dom and independence of the Polish people by exchanging 
ambassadors with the present well-established and powerful 
Republic of Poland. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of this bill, but instead of detaining the committee by ex- 
pressions of my views thereon I will ask leave to extend and 
revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, it is almost 
trite to say that agriculture has a far greater influence in shap- 
ing the destines of individuals anr nations, and therefore of the 
world, than any other factor in the life of even this generation, 
which may boast of discoveries and inventions that make the 
alluring and enchanting stories of the Arabian Nights one with 
yesterday. 

The farmer and the farm on which he was born and reared 
have been extolled more frequently by poets and sages than any 
other class and theme, and the subject has not, of course, been 
neglected by men and women ambitiously inclined and anxious 
to serve the public weal and promote the national welfare by 
suspending the law of economics, if necessary, to relieve the 
agriculturists from woes and miseries that invariably flow from 
producing more than there is or will be any demand for by the 
domestic and foreign market. 

To and for English-speaking people Oliver Goldsmith has ex- 
pressed the vital importance the agriculturist has to life and 
civilization more impressively, solemnly, and warningly in his 
deathless Deserted Village than any other writer of the prose or 
poetry or the songs of our language. “ Where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay” is almost as unforgettable as “And God 
said let there be light and there was light.” Neither expression 
requires any elaboration, which would only rob them of their 
strength. 

The importance of the farm in American life is evidenced in 
a strikingly succinct manner by an inscription in a panel over 
the main archway of the Washington Union Station, which is a 
sort of a grand triumphal archway, inspired by the triumphal 
arches of Rome, thus appropriately serving its purpose as the 
gateway of the National Capital. It and two of its accom- 
panying inscriptions are inspiring enough to arouse the medi- 
tations of the least contemplative of Americans “ who love their 
country because it is their own and scorn to give aught other 
reason why.” 


The farm, best home of the family, main source of national wealth, 
foundation of civilized society, the natural Providence. 

The old mechanic arts, controlling new forces, build new highways for 
goods and men, override the ocean and make the very ether carry 
thought. 

The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
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The mighty forces of our national existence, those that gave it 
birth, that nurtured it and caused it to flower into its present 
gorgeous magnificence are imperishably embedded in the thoughts 
conveyed by these great and inspiring inscriptions, They show 
that our life, rural and urban, country and city, are unified and 
indissoluble fundamentally, and that the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the country are the prosperity and happiness of the city 
and conversely so, for each is a cause and an effect. Large 
oppulent cities make good markets for country produce and profit- 
able farms make for a purchasing power that keeps the factory 
wheels of cities revolving with sweet music in their roar to the 
ears of well-paid and contented employers and employees. 

That national happiness and prosperity is, of course, the con- 
cern of every American, and the problem of the farmer has the 
attention of the city toiler whose bread and butter, to use a 
homely expression, are scarce or plentiful in accordance with the 
distress or the well-being of the plowman. Probably it is as 
difficult to solve the problems of the farmer as it is to make 
gold out of sea water, but I have no doubt that both can be done. 

And one of the big things that the farmer has to do in order 
to solve his problems is to assist in keeping city dwellers at 
work so that they will have money with which to buy his 
products. And another thing that he has to do, particularly in 

the South, is to diversify. Years ago a noted cotton factor in 
New Orleans, writing to the London Times, said that the South 
was a condensed-milk country with cows running wild, and 
expressed the hope that they would learn the economic truth or 
law that is contained in the answer of Croesus to the query as 
to how he had acquired his vast fortune, “ By buying straw hats 
in the wintertimes.” But that interesting letter may furnish 
a theme for some other time and occasion. Back to our mut- 
ton,” to translate a French proverb or maxim. 

Inasmuch as I said before that I think it is the obligation 
of every American in and out of Congress to contribute his 
share of knowledge, resulting from experience in a particular 
field, to the discussion of any subject in which his countrymen 
are interested looking to the solution of its difficulties. I want 
to suggest to my southern friends that they go slowly in the 
matter of any attempt to cripple the burlap and bagging in- 
dustry of the United States. Turn on the light and let us have 
a full and free discussion of the matter, for it is on the anvil 
of discussion that the spark of truth will fly. Our cotton 
farmers should hesitate long before changing their present jute 
bagging for cotton bagging. Such a change would work them 
woe and grief. I saw away back in 1893, or thereabout, cot- 
ton hauled into New Orleans with only the ties holding the 
bale together, the cotton bagging which the poor planter had 
been induced to use having been torn to shreds. 

I saw this cotton hauled to pickeries and there “picked” 
60 and 70 pounds, it had become so dirt ridden and wet. It 
may be that cotton bagging is of stronger texture to-day, but 
it can not give the return to the farmer that jute bagging gives 
for the many excellent reasons given by my friend and con- 
stituent, I. D. Rhea, president of Mente & Co. (Inc.), New 
Orleans, who sends me a New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce News Bulletin (reading) : 


BURLAP OUR SECOND LARGEST INDUSTRY 


Swarthy natives toil long hours in Indian fields around Calcutta 
in order that a $17,000,000 New Orleans industry be supplied with 
its essential raw material. Across 13,586 miles of ocean comes the 
burlap, made from jute, packed in bales of about 2,000 yards each, 
to keep seven big bag and bagging mills of New Orleans in operation 
and to make this industry second only to sugar refining in our industrial 
line-up. 

And machinery that does practically everything but talk transforms 
this burlap into bags or prepares it for its other uses. Sacks for corn 
and oats and sugar and many other commodities are made of it. 
But that is not all. In the home it is used for wall covering and 
it furnishes the foundation for linoleum, carpet, and other floor cover- 
ings. Tapestries which peep proudly through the windows are often 
made of it after it has been bleached and dyed. It is used for 
upholstering chairs and automobiles and in sundry other ways, for 
jute is said to the cheapest textile fiber grown in quantity. Large-scale 
production and wide distribution are the rule with these New Orleans 
plants where around 1,100 are employed, Many States in the Union 
druw their burlap and burlap bags from New Orleans, one of the lead- 
ing burlap centers of the country. 

Jute, a product somewhat like sugarcane, is grown almost entirely 
in India. The plant grows to a maximum height of 15 feet. After it 
is cut down the stalks are submerged in water and the fibers are taken 
from between the outer husks and the pith. It is made into burlap, 
principally at Indian mills situated along the Hooghley and Ganges 
Rivers in and around Calcutta. Some burlap is made in Scotland and 
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in other countries, but this production is said to be negligible, for it is 
hard to match this cheap labor of India. 

New Orleans occupies the same position in the importation of burlap 
as it does in total foreign commerce—it is second to New York and a 
healthy stride ahead of its nearest rival. Here are the comparative 
figures for the importation of jute burlaps for the year 1927, the latest 
comparative figures available, as compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce ; 


Pounds 
New Tork — — —— — 209, 805, 098 
New OTADA a2 or ASEA, — 120, 034, 206 
Massachusetts ports 82, 492, 910 


And his impersonal statement to me that this article mentions 
this business in New Orleans as $17,000,000. Our opinion is 
that this is a little below the mark. They mention the number 
of employees as 1,100, whereas we believe 2,000 would be much 
nearer. 

If you shut out jute and burlap you will destroy one of the 
principal industries of the city and State you represent. You 
would best serve this city, State, this industry, and the farmers 
of the entire country if you would cut off all the duty on burlap 
and put burlap and jute on the free list, as the farmers and bag 
consumers would get the benefit of this saving. You would help 
this industry and not hurt the consumers and farmers if you 
advanced the duty on burlap bags. 

Do not confuse the burlap and jute industry with the jute- 
bagging industry—bagging for covering cotton—which is coy- 
ered by paragraph 1019 in the tariff bill, which the small inde- 
pendent bagging manufacturers, of which we are one—note we 
manufacture jute bagging as well as burlap bags—have asked 
you to increase to 1% cents per pound, this to meet the competi- 
tion of the cheap Asiatic or coolie labor which the foreign 
manufacturers of bagging are getting the benefit of and which 
caused them to move their mills from the United States to India. 

I believe in the protective system in its widest and fullest 
sense and significance. I feel that in protecting and building 
up American industries I am discharging my duty as I see it 
to my country and the world, for there is no answer to the 
statement that an opulent United States is helpful to the world, 
whose goods and wares that do not come in competition with 
our own products may find a ready and profitable market here. 

I want protection from the national-defense standpoint, and I 
want protection for American products so that our people may 
be happy and contented and be able to help others, for it is 
axiomatic that the man who can not take care of himself can 
not take care of others. I want all of our factories to hum with 
the click of machinery and the rattle of belts and wheels. But 
inasmuch as protection, like charity, ought to begin at home, I 
want Mente & Co. and its great industry, with their 2,000 em- 
ployees, protected. Take care of our city factory my country 
brethren—they are your best assets—for they are your markets, 

I believe in a protective system elastic enough to secure the 
ends of a protective tariff, and that is to build up American 
commerce and industry and thereby make for home markets 
for our products. Why light candles when the sun shines 
bright? Why look for the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow when gold mines and treasure are where we stand? 

Why look to the horizon when fortune is at our feet? When 
Thaler was pulled from a ditch by an old woman who heard his 
cries and ran to the rescue, he said his plight was due to the 
fact that he was looking at the stars, to which she replied, “ If 
you had looked at your feet instead of the stars, you would not 
have fallen into the ditch.” Let us serve agriculture by building 
up our home markets here in the good old United States of 
America, a far more reliable, dependable, and profitable field 
than can be found in foreign marts. I do not mean to neglect 
our foreign trade, but I would not emphasize it to the point 
where I would be in danger of minimizing our domestic trade. 
Put on the free list such raw material as does not come in com- 
petition with similar raw material produced by us in such quan- 
ties and volume as to warrant protection, but give our factories 
that protection which will enable them to live and prosper 
against foreign-factory competition. 

For after all is said and done a protective tariff is not a 
rigid set of rules and principles as inflexible as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians were said to be, but a policy, the formula- 
tion of which might be the greatest good to the greatest number 
and the upbuilding of our country from every conceivable stand- 
point. When we are built securely the tariff will not be effec- 


tive as against ourselves, for competition will determine domestic 
prices and in accordance with the economic law announced by 
Garfield, which substantially is, as I remember it, that the pur- 
pose of a tariff is to secure its own elimination by its very 
effectiveness, 


And listen and learn these lines, for they carry wisdom, learn- 
ing, and patriotism: 


Hark to the song of the shuttle and loom; 

Keep up your commerce or crawl to your tomb, 

Study new methods, open new lines; 

Quicken your factories, foundries, and mines. 

Think of Columbus, De Gama, and Howe, 

And waste not their labors by slacking it now. 

Work is life's currency, you must earn what you are worth, 
And send out your products to the ends of the earth. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

SOLDIERS INTERRED IN EUROPEAN CEMETERIES 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to insert in the RECORD a 
list of the deceased World War soldiers from the State of 
Arkansas interred in permanent cemeteries in Europe, and also 
a key to permanent American cemeteries in Europe which shows 
the cemetery by number in which each of the persons is buried. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this has been pro- 
vided for by House resolution and in case this actual printing 
has not occurred, the gentleman should apply to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. GLOVER. The actual printing has not occurred. 

The SPEAKER. Then the matter is within the jurisdiction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

ADDRESS OF HON. GRANT M. HUDSON, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recoxp an address of my colleague from Michigan 
Mr. Hupson] before the Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
December 11, 1929, on the St, Lawrence waterway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


THE ESSENTIAL PROVISO FOR THE GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE DEEP-SEA 
WATERWAY 


Convenient and cheap transportation is one of the main factors in the 
economic life of the Nation. Its development and progress depends upon 
its transportation systems. President Washington, in the very beginning 
of the Nation, sensed this fact and was urgent that the waterways of 
the Nation be developed as channels of transportation for the growth 
of the Nation, 

The progress was slow until Fulton developed the steamboat. From 
that time on water transportation made great strides and many canals 
were built throughout the realm of the early Nation. This had de- 
veloped so fast along some of the great waterways of the Nation that 
we find at the time of the period of the Civil War there arrived at 
New Orleans 3,566 steamboats in 1860. The Civil War, with its block- 
ades, practically stopped river transportation, but during that period 
the railways thrust their Ilnes out, and, in the years following the 
Civil War, belted the Nation with their steel rails, and for a period 
there was no great advance in river and canal transportation. How- 
ever, the development of our inland waterways has received more or 
less attention by Congress, especially since the World War, until to-day 
we have in the Mississippi system 9,000 miles of navigable streams 
and 7,746 miles of intercoastal canals, the policy of the Government 
being to develop these two systems with modern locks and channels to a 
depth of 9 fect in the trunk system and a depth of 6 or 7 feet in the 
tributaries. 

For the first time in the history of the Government a man trained 
as an engineer with experience in his chosen profession on several con- 
tinents was a candidate of a party for the Presidency. At that time, 
speaking of the condition of agriculture throughout the Nation in its 
then stagnant and desperate condition, he said there were three things 
needed for its restoration. One of these three things was a further 
development of water transportation, whereby through cheaper rates the 
farmers’ bulk commodities might reach the market both at home and 
abroad. And one of those projects of the first Importance, he said, 
was the completion at an early date of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
deep-sea waterway. 

The Great Lakes, with their connecting channels, form an inland 
waterway for deep-draft vessels not equaled anywhere else on the globe. 
With two systems of locks, the deepening of two small river channels 
of less than 125 miles, the Nation has a waterway of a thousand miles, 
capable of carrying the freighters of the ocean. On these Lakes, through 
the contribution of cities and the Government, there haye been built 
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140 harbors at a total expenditure of $179,245,788 for construction and 
maintenance. Upon these Lakes and connecting channels there was car- 
ried last year a commerce totaling 269,007,513 tons, of a total value 
amounting to $4,331,663,125. 

Great fleets of bulk freighters, moving great quantities of bulk com- 
modities, have been built for operation on this great waterway, saving 
in the handling of these great basic commodities by rail and water route 
over all rail in one season as large an amount as $208,012,000. To 
make this economy or saving in transportation, the lake carriers, as I 
stated before, have built up these great fleets of bulk-freight carriers. 
One of the latest and largest is the Lemoyne, which on her maiden trip 
left the harbor of Sandusky, Ohio, with 15,415 net tons of soft coal 
aboard, and on her return trip took on at Fort William the largest 
single cargo of wheat ever loaded on the Great Lakes, consisting of 
518,000 bushels. The maximum carrying capacity, however, of these 
great steamers can not be known until normal lake levels can be 
restored. 

The savings in the cost of transportation of this great system of 
waterways affects either directly or indirectly the whole population of 
the United States. It is a conservative estimate that every year this 
system of water transportation returns back to the people of the United 
States a greater saving than has been expended by the Government in the 
entire cost of the projects. 

This great inland seaway, however, is isolated. The shallows of the 
St. Lawrence must be deepened. While seagoing vessels are now coming 
up the narrow-depth canals along the St. Lawrence and unloading their 
cargoes at our lake ports, there can be no economical handling of im- 
port or export trade until an ocean-carrying depth is established along 
these few miles of the St. Lawrence. When in 1930 Canada opens the 
new canal of 30-foot depth between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, it 
leaves only a strip of 120 miles as an impediment to through traffic 
between the Great Lakes and the ocean. 

There has been some difference of opinion in sections of the country 
as to the importance of the various inland-waterway projects. It seems 
to me that the President's address at Louisville wiped that all away. 
His speech revealed a great breadth and soundness of conception. He 
envisioned a program worthy of a great and prosperous Nation, that 
must be ever alert to the demands of progress, and must vision its future 
welfare in terms of vast undertakings. We can all now see the value 
of inland waterways, from Minneapolis to the Gulf; from Pittsburgh to 
the Gulf; from Sioux Falls to the Gulf; and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. 

There is, however, one proviso which we want to speak of in the 
development of these inland waterways, and that proviso is that one 
must not be developed at the expense and curtailment of the other. 
The Lakes to the Gulf waterway is important. The proposal is that it 
shall have a 9-foot channel, and the engineers reporting on such project 
say that such a waterway can be maintained with a diversion at Chi- 
cago of 1,000 cubic second-feet of water. Anything more than that will 
place upon the Great Lakes waterway a burden of expense which will 
result in very much higher yessel-carrying charges, and thus be a loss 
to every farmer, every manufacturer, every business interest of the 
Nation. 

The records before the United States Supreme Court disclose that the 
construction and maintenance of a Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway is 
feasible and practical with a maximum abstraction of water from the 
Great Lakes of 1,000 cubic second-feet, and such diversion, of course, 
being necessary only during the period of the year when river naviga- 
tion is open and. free from ice. This figure has appeared constantly in 
the official reports of the Corps of Engineers as adequate for the 
maintenance of a 9-foot waterway from Chicago to the Illinois River. 

All diversion of water from the Great Lakes system is at the ex- 
pense of the levels of those Lakes. Every thousand cubic second-feet 
of such diversion lowers the levels of all the Great Lakes except 
Superior and of the St. Lawrence as far east as Montreal more than 
0.07 of an inches. The great fleets of cargo-carrying steamships and all 
the ports, all the vessels and machinery for the vast commerce of the 
Great Lakes are adapted to their economic use with high lake levels. 
In times of normal high water in the Lakes the matter of diversion is 
not of urgent importance, but in the longer periods of low-lake levels 
the economic loss with each inch of lowering is definitely calculable and 
imposes burdens upon lake-borne commerce far in excess of any possible 
advantage from a relatively minor commerce likely to develop through 
the Illinois waterway from Chicago. Every cubic second-foot of water 
diverted from the Great Lakes takes a toll from every bushel of grain 
raised for export by the farmers of the great Northwest in added 
freight rates. It is not a question solely of industries in the lake 
ports, but of a great section of the Nation’s agricultural area. 

There is, too, involved in the whole matter a precedent of funda- 
mental national importance. If the action of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, or the State of Illinois, can be legalized in the diverting of 
water from the Great Lakes watershed into the Mississippi watershed a 
precedent is thereby established for other and increasing diversions 
with peril to Great Lakes navigation which can only now be dimly 
foreseen. 
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A great industrial and commercial civilization has built itself up upon 
the Great Lakes and their connecting waters. A civilization developed 
there because of the natural advantage of so great a waterway. Those 
who have thus made a great contribution to the economic and indus- 
trial development of the United States have a right to rely upon the 
maintenance of this waterway and a right to object to its being dimin- 
ished in its usefulness, 

The diversion of water from the Great Lakes at the request of the 
Sanitary District of Chicago for the purpose of sanitation for the city 
of Chicago and the providing of power for its drainage canal has cost 
the commerce of the Great Lakes twenty or twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars. It has cost the ports of the Lakes and the individual owners of 
property along the shores of the Great Lakes added large sums of 
money. i 

We have found no statement either by any trade association or re- 
port of United States engineers as to the probable anticipated tonnage 
that might be expected to acerue from the 9-foot Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway. The insistent voice of Mayor Thompson, Chicago, reciting 
the time when the populace of Chicago may hear the whistles of the 
steamboats from New Orleans has been about the oniy voice that has 
been heard. The barge lines established upon this waterway can not 
hope for a volume of tonnage provided by bulk cargoes. Grain ship- 
ments with the Gulf as a destination will originate on the upper Mis- 
sissippi or on the Sioux City to the Mississippi waterway. The iron- 
ore shipments will not go to beyond the vicinity of the ports at the 
foot of Lake Michigan; and, of course, there will be no coal cargo of 
any extent. Their tonnage must be made up from fabricated merchan- 
dise and not raw materials. We believe in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way, although we question if there will ever be traffic sufficient to re- 
quire a channel beyond a 6-foot depth, as is planned on the Mississippi 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis. And the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway is 
clearly entitled to such diversion from the Great Lakes watershed as 
will be necessary to maintain such navigation as commerce might 
require, 

We contend, however, that every 1,000 cubic second-feet of water 
diverted beyond such need only adds to the expense of every city and 
every State bordering on the great inland waterways and, indeed, will 
add to the expense of the Federal Government in the maintenance of 
these harbors and channels; but also an added expense for flood control 
on the lower Mississippi. While, on the other hand, every excess diver- 
sion will be a burden of expense to every shipping interest using the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

No authority can be found to ask for more than 1,000 cubic second- 
feet. ' 

On the rereference Col. Darwin Townsend, retired Army engincer, 
with 45 years’ experience on river and harbor work, testified that 
1,000 cubic second-feet would be ample for heavy navigation. (T. 11194, 
Comp. Ab. 173.) The estimates of these various witnesses of the 
water requirements for such through waterway and likewise the esti- 
mates of these various official reports relate to a maximum use of such 
a waterway, which would involve a commerce of upward of 100,000,000 
tons annually. The latest estimate of the potential tonnage for this 
waterway made by the Army engineers is 7,515,000 tons, if and when 
the channel between the mouth of the IIlinois and St. Louis is deepened 
to 9 feet. It is thus apparent that within no measurable period of time 
could the water requirements of such a waterway approach the esti- 
mates of upward of 1,000 cubic second-feet for a maximum use of the 
waterway involving a tonnage of upward of 100,000,000, 

Under date of January 8, 1918, the Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, denying the application of the Sanitary District of Chicago to 
withdraw from Lake Michigan 10,000 cubie feet per second: The 
demand for the diversion of this water at Chicago is based solely upon 
the needs of that city for sanitation * * * from the standpoint of 
navigation alone in such a waterway, too great a diversion of water 
would be a distinct Injury rather than a benefit. It would increase 
the velocity of the current and increase the danger of overflow and 
damage to adjacent lands.” k 

Under date of August 30, 1919, Colonel Warren (par. 11, p. 19) 
stated: “Such small navigation as now exists would be amply served 
by a diversion of 500 cubic feet per second, and twice that anrount 
would be sufficient for the needs of the greatest probable commerce of 
the so-called Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway.” 


In the hearing of the Senate Committee on Commerce upon H. R. 
11616, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, General Taylor, Chief of 
Engineers, stated: There are a number of streams that enter the 
river below Lockport that ordinarily give water enough so that even if 
we did not get any water from the lake in any form, this improvement 
would still be useful. * * This waterway down the Illinois would 
be a perfectly good waterway and would be available for probably 99 
per cent of the time, even if there was not any water taken from Lake 
Michigan.“ 

Here we have already established a magnificent commerce with an 
acknowledged overseas tonnage, which will be increased fourfold imme- 
diately upon the completion of a sea depth of the entire waterway. 
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In this connection let us call attention to a report of the commerce 
of the Great Lakes for the year 1928. We find there the following 
impressive figures : 

Foreign imports, 8,588,109 tons, with a valuation of $325,886,498. 
Foreign exports, 15,378,661 tons, with a valuation of $238,863,875. 
Then add to that a domestic tonnage for the year amounting to 245,- 
080,743 tons, with a valuation of $3,766,913,752. This is the commerce 
of a great section of the Nation which has a right to ask for and expect 
an ocean outlet for its increasing industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural development, 

The Department of Commerce reports on June 19 of this year, report- 
ing on the export trade of New York as having increased in 1928, that 
copper and manufactures of copper ranked first in order of value 
among the commodities sent from New York to foreign markets, with an 
increased value for 1928 as compared with 1927 of $10,500,000. It 
should be recalled, in connection with the report, that none of the items 
ranking first in export were from the State of New York. Of the first 10 
States in the order of their export, during the 12 months of last year, 
Michigan ranked third, with $367,253,146; Illinois ranked eighth, with 
$206,255,671 ; Ohio ranked ninth, with $196,518,388. This is indicative 
of the value of the export trade originating in the territory adjacent to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. The foregoing figures were based, 
said Mr. Hopkins, Acting Director of the Department of Commerce, pri- 
marily on through bills of lading, and therefore, in the case of some 
States, may reflect but a part of its total foreign trade. 

The principal function of the Great Lakes route is unmistakable. It 
provides deep-water transportation from the head of navigation to the 
foot of Lake Erie, a thousand miles. It provides ocean transportation 
from blue water to Montreal, a thousand miles. Within a year it is to 
be extended the length of Lake Ontario, and as soon as may be free 
play is to be given vessel movement in the remaining hundred miles, 
the last link that separates the great ports of Duluth, Milwaukee, Chi- 
eago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, or, in other words, the 
interior from access to the sea. 

Here is the difference between the St. Lawrence route and other 
inland waterways: The St. Lawrence is an extension of an ocean voyage, 
as is the Amazon. The Great Lakes, joined to the lower portion of 
the St. Lawrence, constitutes a highway for ocean commerce, as does 
the Baltic. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep seaway is like the 
Suez Canal, that joins the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, uniting the 
navigation of the Atlantic with the Indian Ocean. 

I want to quote, in conclusion, from President Hoover, who as chair- 
man of the United States-St. Lawrence Commission, in the report 
submitted to the President of the United States in 1927, said: 

“There has been some feeling that the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway will injure the interests of our Eastern States by 
decreasing terminal business of lake and seaboard cities, will divert 
traffic from American railways, and endanger our commercial and finan- 
cial control of American exports and imports over this route. Of first 
importance is the fact that the total estimated tonnage available to-day 
for the waterway amounts to under 4 per cent of the present tonnage 
carried by the American railway systems which now connects the Lakes 
to the seaboard. * * The natural increase in population and 
traffic would quickly recover such amounts before the earliest possible 
completion of the waterway. * * In the wider view the increased 
prosperity of the mid continent, the relief of many of their present 
economic difficulties, and development of these water powers for stimu- 
lation of industry and commerce in New York and New England shall 
add to the prosperity of the country as a whole and thereby benefit 
every citizen and every city.” 

The above authority speaking again, but this time as President of the 
United States in his address at Louisville, Ky., on October 23, 1929, 
said: 

“One of the most vital improvements to transportation on the North 
American Continent is the removal of the obstacles in the St. Lawrence 
River to ocean-going vessels inward to the Great Lakes. Our Nation 
should undertake to do its part whenever our Canadian friends have 
overcome those difficulties which lie in the path of their making similar 
undertakings. I may say that I have seen a statement published lately 
that this improvement would cost such a huge sum as to make it en- 
tirely uneconomical and prohibitive, To that I may answer that after 
we have disposed of the electrical power we could contract the entire 
construction for less than $200,000,000, divided between the two Govern- 
ments and spread over a period of 10 years.” 

Let us quickly have the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, and thus 
add millions of dollars yearly to the agriculturist growing the surplus 
crops of the Nation, and other millions of dollars to the industrial 
centers producing for export the products of our great industrial plants. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 

THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW (H. DOC. NO. 155) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
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legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the International Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, to be held at The Hague, beginning March 13, 


1930. 
8 HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, December 14, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Maarapy (at the request of Mr. Cochnax of Pennsylvania), in- 
definitely, on acount of illness, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, December 
16, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, December 16, 1929. as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the seyeral committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 

1 1 915 Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
on bill. 


(10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m.) 

War Department appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented (H. R. 5616). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 3 

178. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to provide for the policing of military roads 
leading out of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

179. A letter from the chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, transmitting the fifteenth annual 
report of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for 
the fiscal year 1929; to the Committee on Military Affairs, Naval 
Affairs, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation. H. R. 234. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out- 
patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 38). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
150. A joint resolution providing for a commission to study and 
review the policies of the United States in Haiti; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 39). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6153. 
A bill authorizing the President to appoint a commission to 
study and report on the conservation and administration of the 
public domain; with amendment (Rept. No. 40). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7562) provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building in the city of Pawhuska, 
See: County, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7563) providing for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Vinita, Craig County, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7564) providing for the erection of a publie 
building in the city of Miami, Ottawa County, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7565) providing that funds 
appropriated for the care and relief of Indians of California 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
expended through certain public agencies of the State of Cali- 
fornia ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7566) granting 
the consent of Congress to the highway department of the State 
of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Holston River 


on projected Tennessee highway No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn.; 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 7567) to amend an act pro- 
viding for the parole of United States prisoners, approved June 
25, 1910, as amended ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7568) to reorganize the administration of 
Federal prisons; to authorize the Attorney General to contract 
for the care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal 
jails, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7569) to provide for the diversification of 
employment of Federal prisoners, for their training and school- 
ing in trades and occupations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7570) to establish a hospital for defective 
delinquents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7571) granting the 
consent and authority of Congress to the States of Texas and 
Oklahoma and the counties of Cooke and Love, respectively, in 
said States to construct, maintain, and operate free highway 
bridges between said States across Red River, ratifying the 
agreement of said States to construct the same; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7572) granting the consent and authority 
of Congress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the 
counties of Grayson and Bryan, respectively, in said States to 
construct, maintain, and operate free highway bridges between 
said States across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said 
States to construct the same; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 7573) to determine pro- 
ceedings in contested elections of Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 7574) to authorize an appro- 
priation to enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to provide hospital facilities at or near Columbia, S. C.; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7575) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a post-office 
building at Orryille, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7576) to amend an act entitled 
“World War veterans’ act, 1924,” as amended, approved June 
7, 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7577) granting allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 7578) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7579) to aid in the reduction of taxes on 
farm lands and to promote elementary education in rural areas 
of the United States, and to cooperate with the States in the 
promotion of these objectives; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 7580) authorizing the county 
of Lee, in the State of Iowa, and Wayland special road district 
in the county of Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near St. Francisville, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7581) to amend section 
2 of the act of February 12, 1927, Forty-fourth Statutes at Large, 
page 1087 (U. S. C. Sup. III, title 5, sec. 760, subdivision H); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7582) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 7583) to provide for the con- 
struction of a barge canal from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Toledo, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7584) to 
authorize the printing and distribution of additional United 
etre land maps, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7585) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7586) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 26, 1928; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7587) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of reporters in the courts of the United States and 
to fix their duties and compensation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 7588) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Henryetta, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
- Grounds, 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 164) pro- 
viding for the sale of postage stamps at places other than the 
post office or its branches, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, JAMES (by request of the War Department): Joint 
resolution (H. T. Res, 165) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of Colombia; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res, 97) directing the 
Attorney General to furnish the House information relative to 
Federal prisoners under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution (H. Res. 98) providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 150, “providing for 
a commission to study and review the policies of the United 
States in Haiti”; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 7589) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza J. Tanquary; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7590) granting a pension to 
Margaret E. Monsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A-bill (H. R. 7591) granting a pension to 
Ludwig Werts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7592) granting a pension to Annetta Good; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 7593) granting a pension to 
Eva Dora Siver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7594) for the relief of Lottie 
Naylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7595) for the relief of 
Grace O’Loughlin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7596) granting 
an increase of pension to Rosannah Robinson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7597) for the relief of Kate 
Hatton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 7598) granting an increase 
of pension to Cathera Mead; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7599) granting a pension to Maselvia Lee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 7600) granting an increase of 
pene to Annie E. Conley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 7601) for the relief of Harry A. 
Tedswell; to the Cemmiitee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7602) for the relief of Daniel D. Dorsey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7603) granting a pension to Lois Fordice; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7604) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 7605) for the relief of Fred W. 
L. Wallman ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 7606) to provide for ex- 
amination and survey of Kentucky River, Ky.; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7607) to provide for examination and 
survey of Big Sandy River and Tug and Levisa Forks, W. Va. 
and Ky.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7608) to provide for examination and 
survey of Licking River, Ky.; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7609) for the 
relief of Hudson Bros., Norfolk, Va.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7610) for the relief of the Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7611) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 7612) providing for the 
examination and preliminary survey of Bayou Grand Caillou, 
in the State of Louisiana; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7613) providing for the examination and 
preliminary survey of Bayou Petit Anse, Bayou Tigre, and 
Bayou Carlin, in the State of Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7614) to provide for a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey for the enlargement of Bayou Lafourche, 
La.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7615) granting a pension 
to Neva Search; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7616) granting a pension to 
Mack Tipton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7617) granting a pension to Nancy J. 
Vesey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 7618) granting an increase of 
pension to Dora L. Guthrie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7619) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bi:l (H. R. 7620) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah J. Macy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7621) for the 
relief of John A. Joyce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 7622) granting a pension 
to Alice Perry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7623) granting 
a pension to Miranda P. Turbyville; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7624) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary G. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 7625) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ella McMurray; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 7626) for the relief of Wil- 
liam F. Sponenberg; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2008. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Decatur, III., 
requesting favorable action on House bill 2562, granting increase 
of pension to the veterans who fought against Spain in 1898; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2009. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, favoring the creation of a national 
department of education; to the Committee on Education. 

2010. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of residents of the Ohio State 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Erie County, Ohio, requesting en- 
actment of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2011. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Casual Post No. 614, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, of Fort Bayard, N. Mex., urging amend- 
ment of World War veterans’ act to extend presumptive date 
for tubercular veterans from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 
1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2012. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, urging 
protection of interests of the American people in the field of 
radio broadcasting ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2013. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, protest- 
ing any repeal or weakening of the antitrust provisions of the 
radio law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2014. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Marshfield, 
Wis., urging that legislation be enacted increasing pensions for 
Civil War veterans, widows, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2015. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the city 
council of the city of Hayward, Calif., urging the passage of 
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House bill 234, the Rogers bill, authorizing additional hospital 
facilities for veterans; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

2016. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of 100 citizens of Chi- 
cago, III., for passage of House bill 2562, granting increase in 
pension to Spanish-American War and other veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2017. By Mr. CROSS: Petition of citizens of Hamilton County, 
Tex., urging Congress for the passage of legislation granting an 
increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2018. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of nine residents of 
Dayton, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing increases in pension to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2019. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of citizens of South Caro- 
lina, urging Congress for the passage of legislation increasing 
the pensions of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2020. Also, petition of citizens of South Carolina, urging the 
passage of favorable legislation increasing the pensions of the 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2021. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., urging early action on bilis increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2022. Also, petition of Hattiesburg and surrounding points in 
Mississippi, urging early action on bills increasing pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2023. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Violet Pearl Herrick and 
four other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., against proposed 
calendar change of weekly cycle; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

2024. Also, petition of Davis W. Wolfcale, Coldwater, Mich., 
asking for increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2025. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Braddock, Pa., 
and vicinity, urging establishment of department of education; 
to the Committee on Education. 

2026. By Mr. KORBLL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2027. By Mr. KUNZ: Petition signed by James McGowan, 
P. Caulfield, and 85 others, of Cook County, III., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing pensions of veterans of 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2028. Also, resolution adopted by the Department of Illinois of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, advocating 
the maintenance of the strength of our Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

2029. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of citizens of Canby, Minn., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill, carrying rates 
as proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2030. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Mrs. Lew Marek and other 
citizens of Iowa City, Iowa, favoring passage of legislation to 
increase pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2031. Also, petition of John Strassburger and other citizens 
of Davenport, Iowa, favoring passage of legislation to increase 
pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2032. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, Pittsburgh Local, No. 81, urging the passage 
of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815, providing for optional 
retirement after 30 years’ service when the age 63 years is 
attained; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2033. Also, petition of Polish National Alliance Council, No. 
19, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the establishing an embassy in 
Poland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2034. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of A. Augusta 
Tilden and 99 others of Waterville, Me., urging increase of 
Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2035. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Hattie M. James 
and 65 other citizens of the State of Illinois, urging the enact- 
ment of legislation increasing pensions now allowed to Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2036. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of August Simek, of Saline 
County, Nebr., and 144 others, favoring the passage of a Civil 
War pension bill increasing the pension of Civil War survivors 
and Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2037. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of J. R. Sinclair, of Bradbury, 
Me., urging passage of Senate bill 108; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 2 
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2038. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Raymond Harper and 15 
others, of Grinnell, Kans., for the increase of pensions to Civil 
War veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2039. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of 275 citizens of 
Belleville, Kans., urging enactment of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2040. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylyania: Petition of citizens 
of Clarion County, Pa., in favor of increased pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2041. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Frederick E. Masters, W. T. Anderson, S. N. McGee, and other 
citizens of the fourth congressional district of Washington, in 
support of legislation in behalf of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2042. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens 
of Cedaredge, Colo., advocating increased rates for pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2043. Also, petition from citizens of Grand Junction, Colo., ad- 
vocating increased rates for pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2044. Also, petition from citizens of Mesa County, Colo., advo- 
eating increased pension rates for soldiers and widows of sol- 
diers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2045. By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Augusta 
County, Va., urging speedy action on pending bills providing 
for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2046. By Mr. YATES: Petition of John H. Rosenbach, 6330 
Elizabeth Street, and other citizens of Chicago, Ill., urging 
passage of House bill 2829, granting pension and increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2047. Also, petition of C. A. Livingstone, 1720 South Walnut 
Street, and other citizens of Springfield, III., urging passage of 
House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2048. Also, petition of John Bauder, 5736 Race Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III.; Thomas Trojanonski, 1623 South Highland Avenue. 
Berwyn, III.; and A. E. Gehert, secretary-manager Advance 
Machine Co., 4641-4647 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III., urg- 
ing passage of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2049. Also, petition of Charles H. Thomas, 1706 Van Buren 
Street, and other citizens of Chicago, III., urging passage of 
House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2050. Also, petition of Clark Mills Carr Camp, No. 26, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Galesburg, III., and the Tri City Federa- 
tion of Labor, Rock Island, III., urging passage of House bill 
2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Monpay, December 16, 1929 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Ar. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Baird Glass McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Steck 
Bingham Gould MeN: Steiwer 
Black Greene Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Grundy Moses Sullivan 
Blease Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Hastin, Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Hatfiel Patterson dings 
Capper wes Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Wagner 

Co; H Walcott 
Cutting Heflin Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Jones Sackett Waterman 
Fess Schall Watson 
Fletcher Kendrick Shep Wheeler 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

George La Follette Simmons 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) to provide an appropriation for 
expenses of participation by the United States in the naval con- 
ference to be held at London in 1930, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled joint resolutions, and they 
were signed by the Vice PI dent: 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Commission on Airports, approved March 4, 
1929; 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution amending Public Resolution No. 
108, Seventieth Congress; and 

II. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax 
for the calendar year 1929. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) to provide an appropria- 
tion for expenses of participation by the United States in the 
naval conference to be held at London in 1980, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in 
further response to Senate Resolution 98, Seventieth Congress 
(agreed to June 18, 1929), information on the States of Iowa, 
Montana, and Wyoming, relative to claims of citizens of certain 
States against the United States Grain Corporation, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in further and final 
response to Senate Resolution 98, Seventieth Congress (agreed 
to June 18, 1929), concerning grain elevators and grain firms’ 
claims, reporting that the books and records of the United States 
Grain Corporation do not show that any person, firm, or cor- 
poration in the States of Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and 
Kansas have, or appear to have, a claim against the United 
States Grain Corporation or the United States unpaid, in whole 
or in part, for interest and insurance under and by virtue of 
contract 1582-B with the United States Grain Corporation, etc., 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Su- 
perior, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Carter Rader 
Post, No, 149, American Legion, of Elk County, Kans., favoring 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Span- 
ish War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Paola, Spring 
Hill, Hillsdale, and of Pawnee County, Kans., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Syracuse, N. X., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States suitably expressing “ our 
national acknowledgment of Almighty God as the source of all 
authority in civil government; of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, and of His revealed will as the 
supreme standard to decide moral issues in national life,” etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GOULD presented a resolution adopted by a public meet- 
ing of the League of Women Voters at Portland, Me., favoring 
the ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of California, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zeus of the State of California, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Devon, Bridgeport, Milford, New Haven, and Stratford, all in 
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the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bristol, 

Plainville, Andoyer, Suffield, Thompsonville, Somersville, and 
Enfield, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Capper-Robsion bill, to create a Federal depart- 
ment of education, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, ; 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Clinton, Mass., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of members of Sergeant yohn P. 
Colleary Post, No. 638, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Marlbor- 
ough, Mass., favoring the passage of House bill 111, granting 
home and farm loans to veterans of the World War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GLENN. At the request of my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] I present a resolution which 
was adopted by the City Council of Moline, III., favoring S. 476 
and H. R. 2562, to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War. Similar resolutions have been adopted 
by the City Councils of Galesburg and Rock Island, III. 

I do not ask that the resolution be printed in the Recorp, but 
ask that it may be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


REGULATION OF THE TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, at the request of my colleague 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] I present a 
letter from Hon. Charles W. Hadley, chairman of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, concerning Senate bill No, 6, by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], establishing a Federal 
commission with regulatory jurisdiction over power and com- 
munication intelligence. 

Accompanying this letter of Mr. Hadley is a resolution 
adopted by the Illinois Commerce Commission opposing the 
passage of the Senate bill. 

I request that Mr. Hadley’s letter and the resolution of the 
Ilinois Commerce Commission be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and also that they may be referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolution of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The 


STATS or ILLINOIS, 
ILLINOIS COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Springfield, December 5, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: There is pending in Congress at the present time 
Senate bill No. 6, which was introduced by Senator Couzens, of Michi- 
gan, which provides for the establishment of a Federal commission with 
regulatory jurisdiction over power and communication intelligence, 
which commission would to a great extent supervise and regulate tele- 
phone and electric utilities so far as rates and service are concerned. 

This bill was condemned by the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners in their session recently held at Glacier Park, 
Mont., and has been condemned by a great many of the State com- 
missions, 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has gone into this matter rather 
carefully and we of the Illinois Commerce Commission are convinced 
that the passage of this bill will deprive the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion of practically all of its jurisdiction and control of telephone and 
public utilities within the State of Illinois, The tendency for some time 
bas been to extend the power of the Federal Government over public 
utilities doing intrastate business, and we of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission feel that the Couzens bill goes much farther than any other 
proposed legislation, and we most earnestly urge you to use all honor- 
able means to defeat the passage of this bill. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. W. HADLEY, Chairman. 
ILLINOIS COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
Resolution 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States Senate 
bill No. 6, introduced by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, providing for 
the establishment of a Federal commission with regulatory jurisdiction 
over power and communication intelligence; and 

Whereas the creation of such commission would place in the Federal 
Government at Washington regulatory control over domestic telephone 
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and electric utilities as to rates and service, which control naturally 
belongs to the several States and is now being more efficiently adminis- 
tered by the State commissions than would be possible under Federal 
authority; and 
Whereas the exercise of such powers by a Federal body would be an 
invasion of State rights, for which no necessity exists: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, That the members of the IIlinois Commerce Commission of 
the State of Illinois are opposed to the passage of Senate bill No. 6, or 
any other legislation that will transfer to Federal authority the regula- 
tion of electric and telephone companies; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each of the 
United States Senators and Congressmen from Illinois, and that they be 
urged to oppose the passage of Senate bill No. 6. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ILLINOIS COMMERCE COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
Cuas. W. HADLEY, Chairmen. 
J. Paul KUHN, Commissioner. 
G. GALE GILBERT, Commissioner. 
Wa. M. BRINKMAN, Commissioner, 
Par W. CoLuins, Commissioner. 
Warrer H. WIiLson, Commissioner. 


[SEAL] 


Attest: 
Juus JOHNSON, Secretary. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., December 3, 1929. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an advertisement which appeared this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post may be printed in the Recorp, It is a message from 
2,000,000 farmers and is entitled “ Parity of Agriculture Means 
Billions to Industry.” It gives a list of the organizations that 
sponsor it. It is in fact an answer to the claim that a lot of 
people in the Northwest are in favor of the Finance Committee’s 
tariff bill. A careful reading of the list, which I also ask may 
be included in the Recorp, will show what is the attitude of 
these farmers, 

Also, I submit the advertisement of the Minneapolis Tribune 
appearing in this morning’s Washington Post, giving a list of 
the membership of the different organizations and showing over 
half a million in the States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The adver- 
tisement speaks for itself. 

This expression on the part of the mobilized farmers of the 
country is in itself an emphatic answer to a recent representa- 
tion to Congress made through the medium of certain northwest- 
ern newspapers, which assumed to. represent the. viewpoint of 
the farmers of the Northwest. That representation, if acted 
upon, would have had the effect of depriving us eventually of 
such advantages as we may have gained. It advocated a degree 
of speed in passing the bill through the Senate in a manner that 
would have neglected the accomplishment of equality for agri- 
culture, This latest representation, signed by the farm groups, 
representing more than 2,000,000 farmers of all the Nation, asks 
us to give agriculture equality in the tariff, and speaks the agri- 
cultural viewpoint and not a political viewpoint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The advertisements referred to are as follows: 

A STATEMENT TO THE CONGRESS 
To the Honorable Congress of the United States: 

May we call to your attention the fact that the advertisement on the 
opposite page represents the tariff wishes of 2,000,000 farmers—one- 
third of the farmers of the United States? 

May we further bring to your notice the fact that of this number 
528,800 of these farmers are citizens of the Northwest, as follows: 
Lana O'Lakes Creameries (Inc.), with a farmer membership 


90, 000 


UT TOY SERS eae gE Sesame RA SSS RASS le aS RASS pen 7, 000 
Central Coo 1 Association, with a farmer membership of. 125, 000 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, with a farmer member- 

ship of_.--.-~.-.------~----~-~---~--~--~~-~~~---~-----. , 000 
Minnesota Wheat Pool, with a farmer nfembership 9 12, 000 


M.nnesota Wool Pool, With a farmer membership of 5, 000 
Farmers’ Elevator Association of Minnesota, with a farmer 


W Oo i renee 60, 000 
North Dakota 1 Grain Dealers Association, with a 

farmer: memberenip 08 oo a nn re E 55, 000 
South Dakota Farm 2 Federation, with a farmer mem- 

Dern D f...... T... 9, 000 
Farmers’ Elevator Association of South Dakota, with a farmer 

tmenhership of y ean 30, 000 
Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, with 

a fetiner: wembershin of. =~ ee ee 800 
en LY Farm Bureau Federation, with a farmer membership 8 000 

a a ae ‘ 

Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, with a farmer membership ot- 70, 000 
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8 Farm Bureau Federation, with a farmer membership 


ae TERT EE ERE BI RUE ASIN te 10, 000 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, with a farmer ee e as 005 
Total farmer membership in the Northwest 528, 800 


We submit that this advertisement is a direct expression of the 
opinion of the Northwest, and the farmers of the Nation generally, on 
the pending tariff bill. 

Respectfully, THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, 


Parity ror AGRICULTURE MEANS BILLIONS For INDUSTRY—AN 
LETTER TO THe CONGRESS FROM 2,000,000 FARMERS 


Since 1919 the income of American industry has increased from fifty 
billion to seventy-six billion dollars per year. 

During the same period the agricultural income has decreased 
$3,466,000,000. ‘This tremendous loss amounts to 75 per cent of the 
total value of all exports from the United States. 

Much of this difference is attributable to the fact that in the present 

tariff there is a wide disparity in the protection given industry and 
agriculture, and we believe that the degree of protection is reflected in 
the relative prosperity of these groups. 
Tunis unsatisfactory condition has brought about a situation which 
might almost be termed a collapse of the agricultural industry, greatly 
reducing its purchasing power. ‘This resulted in pledges by both great 
political parties to place agriculture on a tariff parity with industry. 

A special session of Congress was called for the principal purpose of 
adjusting the schedules on agricultural products so as to place agricul- 
ture on an equal basis with industry. 

We are exceedingly disappointed with the results and belieye that 
there is grave danger that party pledges to agriculture will not be kept 
and that the present disastrous condition will continue. 

We do not believe that American industry realizes the greater market 
it would have at home if normal buying power were restored to the 
farmers of the Nation. There are 6,500,000 individual farm units, with 
a present purchasing power of $12,000,000,000, which will make attrac- 
tive buyers for American goods if they are given proper tariff protec- 
tion. This buying power, we believe, will be increased by several 
billion dollars if the campaign pledges to agriculture as printed on this 
page are kept. 

American industry seems to be ignoring this fact and devoting its 
attention to developing foreign markets at the expense of agriculture— 
forgetting this great potential home market. 

Under equal protection the price paid by a manufacturer might be 
slightly bigher per unit, but his domestic market would be vastly 
greater. 

The agricultural regions have supported a policy of protection in the 
past. A condition has developed where this policy will prove a dis- 
advantage to agriculture unless agriculture is placed on a tariff equality 
with industry. 

From a standpoint of permanent industrial prosperity and from the 
standpoint of fairness, we are appealing to the industries of America 
to demand of Congress the passage of a tarif measure which will give 
the promised equality to agriculture. 

United agriculture has presented its case. After careful investiga- 
tion minimum rates have been proposed which will keep these party 
pledges. The near future will tell whether agriculture is to get the 
tariff equality promised (and industry is to secure an additional pur- 
chasing power greater than can possibly be secured from foreign mar- 
kets) or whether the agricultural collapse is to be complete. 

In its proposal to the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate united agriculture (repre- 
senting directly over 2,500,000 farmers) bas asked for tariff rates 
which “ will give this market to him to the full extent of his abllty 
to supply it.“ These rates on which organized farmers in the East, 
West, North, and South are agreed are now before Congress. They 
should be granted without delay. 

Agriculture is convinced its cause is just. The responsibility is now 
in the hands of Congress; hence this appeal. 

Let us remain “one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

(Extracts from the Republican platform adopted at Kansas City Jane 
12-15, 1928] 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S PROMISES TO AGRICULTURE 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market built up under the protective policy belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give 
this market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its pros- 
perity and success. 


OPEN 
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[Extracts from the Democratic platform adopted at Houston, Tex., 
June 26-29, 19281 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY’S PROMISES TO AGRICULTURB 


Labor has benefited by collective bargaining and some industries by 
the tariff. Agriculture must be effectively aided. 

The Democratic Party in its 1924 platform pledged its support to 
such legislation. It now reaffirms that standard and pledges the 
united efforts of the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, as far as may be controlled by the party, to the immediate enact- 
ment of such legislation and to such other steps as are necessary to 
place and maintain the purchasing power of farm products and the 
complete economic equality of agriculture. 


THE MESSAGE SPONSORED BY 


American Farm Bureau Federation; National Grange-Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Columbus, Ohio; Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; California Farm Bureau Federation, Berkeley, Calif.; 
California Milk Producers’ Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; Central 
Cooperative Association, South St. Paul, Minn.; Challenge Cream & 
Butter Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; Chicago Equity Union Exchange, 
Chicago, III.; Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, Hartford, Conn.; 
Cooperative Pure Milk Association of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Coos 
Bay Mutual Creamery Co., Marshfield, Oreg.; Dalrymen's Cooperative 
Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
New York, N. XI.; Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Marketing Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Farmers’ Elevator Association of South Dakota, 
Sionx Falls, S. Dak; Farmers’ Elevator Association of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; The Farmers’ Equity Union Creamery Co., Lima, Ohio; 
Farmers’ Milk Producers’ Association, Richmond, Va.; The Gallia County 
Cooperative Dairy Sales Association, Gallipolis, Ohio; Grays Harbor 
Dairymen’s Association, Satsop, Wash.; Hoosac Valley Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Schaghticoke, N. T.; IIlinois Milk Producers“ Association, 
Peoria, III.; Indiana Dairy Marketing Association, Muncie, Ind.; Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation, Indianapolis, Ind.; Inland Empire Dairy Cor- 
poration, Spokane, Wash.; Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Iowa Cooperative Creameries Secretaries & Managers 
Association, Waterloo, Iowa; Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Des Moines, 
lowa; Kansas Farm Bureau Federation, Manhattan, Kans.; Land 
O'Lakes Creameries (Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn. ; Lewis-Pacific Dairymen's 
Association, Chehalis, Wash.; Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, Wal- 
tham, Md.; Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Maryland State Dairymen’s Association, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Miami Valley Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, Dayton, Ohio; 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.; Milk Producers’ 
Association of Summit County and Vicinity, Akron, Ohio; Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation, St. Paul, Minn.; Minnesota Wheat Pool, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Minnesota Woolgrowers’ Association, Minneapolis, 
Miun.; Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Producers, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mon- 
tana Farm Bureau Federation, Three Forks, Mont.; The Muskingum 
Valley Cooperative Dairy Sales Association, Norwich, Ohio; Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation, Jefferson City, Mo.; National Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, Plymouth, Wis.; Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; New England Milk Producers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass.; New Mexico Farm Bureau Federation, Las Cruces, N. Mex.; New 
York Farm Bureau Federation, Ithaca, N. T.; The North Central Ohio 
Cooperative Dairy Sales Association, Waynesville, Ohio; North Dakota 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Northwest- 
ern (Ohio) Cooperative Sales Co., Wauseon, Ohio; Ohio Farmers Coop- 
erative Milk Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Ohio Poultry Producers’ 
Association, Wauseon, Ohio; Pure Milk Association, Chicago, III.; Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative, Madison, Wis.; St. Louis Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers, East St. Louis, III.; Scioto Valley Cooperative Miik Producers’ 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; Seattle Milk Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; Skagit County Dairymen’s Association, Burlington, Wash.; 
Snohomish County Dairymen’s Association, Everett, Wash.; South 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, Huron, S. Dak.; The Southwestern 
Ohio Cooperative Sales Association, Georgetown, Ohio; Stark County 
Farm Bureau, Canton, Ohio; Stark County Milk Producers’ Association, 
Canton, Ohio; Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Association, Superior, Wis.; Utah Farm 
Bureau Federation, Salt Lake City, Utah; Valley of Virginia Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers, Harrisonburg, Va.; Washington Cooperative Egg & 
Poultry Association, Seattle, Wash.; Washington Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Colfax, Wash. ; Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Whatcom County Dairymen’s Association, 
Bellingham, Wash. ; Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, Madison, Wis. ; 
and Yakima Dairymen’s Association, Yakima, Wash. 

(The organizations sponsoring this message haye a combined mem- 
bership of over 2,000,000 farmers in the East, West, North, and South.) 


Mr. NYE subsequently said: Mr. President, early in the pro- 
ceedings to-day the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK] 
offered an advertisement appearing in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post. I have this afternoon received a telegram signed by 
the Land O'Lakes Creamery, the Minnesota Farm Bureau, the 
Central Cooperative Association, and the Twin City Milk Pro- 
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ducers’ Association relating to that advertisement. I ask to have 
the telegram incorporated in the Recor immediately following 
8 submitted this morning by the Senator from South 
ota. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The telegram is as follows: 


Sr. PAUL, Mrxn., December 16, 1929. 
Hon. GERALD P. NYE, 
Senate Office Building: 

To-day’s advertisement in Washington and New York papers, signed 
by farm groups representing over 2,000,000 farmers, shows that our 
position has not changed. We must have rates asked for to get and 
hold our home market. We appreciate your past efforts and count on 
your further support. Minnesota editors’ ad last week does not reflect 
view of our farm organizations and we were not consulted or informed 
regarding its preparation, 

Lanp O'LAKES CREAMERIES, 

MINNESOTA Farm BUREAU, 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

Twin Crry MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


REPORT OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to promote 
peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of 
war. reported it with amendments. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 2677) granting an increase of pension to Carrie P. 
Nickerson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2678) granting a pension to Emma Dickey (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2679) granting a pension to Margreat Kropp (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2680) for the relief of Edward Knight; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2681) granting a pension to Emma A. Empey; 

A bill (S. 2682) granting an increase of pension to Joseph J. 
Meyers; and 

A bill (S. 2683) granting an increase of pension to Pauline 
Clark Brent; to the Committee on Pensions. 5 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2684) granting a pension to Elizabeth Turner (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2685) extending the statute of limitations within 
which suits may be instituted under the act of Congress hereto- 
fore passed and approved July 3, 1926, in matter of hearing and 
determining claims arising from the sinking of the vessel 
known as the Norman (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2686) granting a pension to Charles F. Jermyn; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2687) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill. (S. 2688) to confer upon certain former engineer field 
clerks the status of honorably discharged Army field clerks; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2689) to amend the act of March 4, 1923, entitled 
“An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in the field services,” as 
amended by act of May 28, 1928; effective July 1, 1929; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2690) to enlarge the present Federal building at 
Spokane, Wash., or erect a new building large enough to house 
all Federal activities in that city; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2691) granting a pension to Flora M. Northrop; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 2692) reducing the rates of taxation on tobacco 
products ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GLENN (for Mr. DENEEN) : 


1929 


A bill (S. 2693) for the relief of John G. Cassidy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2694) for the relief of Robert H. Michels; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2695) granting a pension to Ernest Blood; 

A bill (S. 2696) granting a pension to Martha Burlbaugh ; 

A bill (S. 2697) granting a pension to Michael Kanyuch; 

A bill (S. 2698) granting a pension to John McLaney ; 

A bill (S. 2699) granting a pension to Rebeeca S. Mercer; 

A bill (S. 2700) granting a pension to Addison D. Owen; 

A bill (S. 2701) granting a pension to Emma Lafferty Shear; 

A bill (S. 2702) granting a pension to Jacob J. Short; 

A bill (S. 2703) granting a pension to William J. Wallace; 
and 

A bil (S. 2704) granting an increase of pension to Lee A. 
Sealf; to the Committee on Pensions, 

AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for the construction, repair, and maintenance 
of roads on Indian reservations not eligible to Government aid 
under the Federal highway act, from $250,000 to $750,000, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 6564, the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

TRANSFER OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the following resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consideration. It simply seeks 
information. 

The VICE PRPESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 187), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States Is hereby 
requested to report to the Senate as soon as practicable (1) the terms 
of a contract entered into on the 16th day of October, 1929, between 
the Prison Commission of Georgia and the United States of America by 
the superintendent of prisons, relating to the transfer of 200 Federal 
prisoners to the custody of the Prison Commission of Georgia; (2) 
whether the transfer has been made pursuant to the contract aforesaid ; 
(3) a summary of operations under the contract; (4) the reasons which 
prompted the execution of the contract; (5) whether any other con- 
tracts of a similar kind or purpose are in effect and, if so, the terms of 
each of such contracts; and (6) whether the execution of any contracts 
of a similar kind and purpose is now pending or contemplated. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sunday messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials from the Tampa Daily 
Times, one of the issue of December 11, 1929, and the other of 
the issue of December 12, 1929, and also an editorial from the 
Tampa Morning Tribune, of December 11, 1929, all having to 
do with the efforts being taken to combat the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Tampa Daily Times, December 11, 1929] . 
FIGHTING THE FLY 


President Hoover has made a special request of Congress for an 
immediate and supplemental appropriation of $15,381,000 for the con- 
tinuntlon of the work of Mediterranean fruit-fly eradication in Florida. 
In his message upon the subject, the President said: “Under the 
program inaugurated by the Secretary of Agriculture, available funds 
for this work will be exhausted by December 15, and unless additional 
funds are made available immediately there is grave danger that the 
infestation will rapidly increase in Florida and spread to other States.” 

So long as that is true—and no one will likely arise to charge 
President Hoover with playing politics In the matter—it is necessary 
that the fight against the fly be continued. That it can not be con- 
tinued without money goes without saying. This money must, and 
should, come from the United States Treasury—for the fight against 
the fly is a matter affecting the other States not much less than it 
affects Florida, It is the fight of the Nation. 

In submitting the recommendation for this $15,381,000 to the Presi- 
dent, Director Roop, of the Budget Bureau, stated that it would be 
necessary to dismiss personnel and discontinue all eradication work 
unless additional funds are made available and that “such action 
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would mean that much of the fruit and vegetable crop of the State of 
Florida would, under Federal quarantine, be denied movement from the 
State.” 

That should impress Floridians and cause any of them who are 
inclined to do so to desist from objecting to the eradication work. 
It would be an unspeakable calamity upon this State to have that 
work stopped and its products drop back under the status of having a 
Federal quarantine against them. Nothing we have yet undergone is to 
be compared in ill effects with having to undergo that. x 

Even with the strict Federal regulations that are being enforced, 
the State commissioner of agriculture and industries for Alabama has 
just annofinced that Florida products are banned by quarantine from 
Mobile County, that State, because of danger of fly infestation. 

If such should become the attitude of the entire Nation, Florida 
would be in a terrible plight. There is no good trying to hide the 
fact from ourselves, or ourselves from the fact. 

It is encouraging, in this connection, to have Representative DRANE, 
of this district, say that there has been “ thorough, sincere, and honest 
investigation by scientific men of the Department of Agriculture. They 
know conditions better than laymen, and what they ask for is right 
and proper,“ as it is to have Representative GREEN, of the second 
district, say President Hoover's recommendation is “ fine,” and that he 
has no doubt that the House will act on the appropriation immediately. 

No matter what there has been in connection with the fight against 
the fly with which any of us are not in full agreement, it must be 
admitted that the work has been well intentioned, and that the Federal 
authorities have been very friendly to Florida in that they have from 
time to time modified the regulations so that Florida products have been 
and are being moved to market. It looked, back in the summer, as if 
they could not be. 

The thing for Floridians to do is to quit kicking against the quaran- 
tine and to join industriously and wholeheartedly in all efforts to hasten 
the day when the United States Department of Agriculture will declare 
the State free of Mediterranean fruit-fly infestation, Until that day 
comes our products will be the subjects of quarantine. One shudders to 
think what such a quarantine would mean were no eradication work 
going on. 

Congress should lose no time passing this $15,381,000 appropriation 
requested by President Hoover. 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune, December 11, 1029] 
THE PRESIDENT ACTS FOR FLOBIDA 


President Hoover takes a most unusual step in behalf of Florida. He 
sends a special message to Congress asking an appropriation of 815,381. 
000 to carry on the work of the Department of Agriculture in eradi- 
eating the fruit fly in this State. The present fund (which amounted to 
$4,500,000) will be exhausted by December 15; and the President says 
“unless additional funds are made available immediately, there is grave 
danger that the infestation will rapidly increase in Florida and spread 
to other States.” Accompanying the President's request is a statement 
from the Director of the Budget Bureau that “ unless additional money 
is made available it will be necessary to dismiss personnel and discon- 
tinue all work "—and “such action would mean that much of the fruit 
and vegetable crop of Florida would, under Federal quarantine, be 
denied movement from the State.” ? 

President Hoover's action is based on the report of several commit- 
tees which have investigated the Florida situation and the amount he 
asks is that estimated by Secretary Hyde as necessary to carry on the 
work. Those who are disposed to regard the amount asked as excessive 
must bear in mind that it isn’t enough to say that the spread of the 
fruit fly has been checked and that there have been no visible manifesta- 
tion of its presence in a certain period of time; it must be said that it 
has been entirely exterminated and that it will not reappear. As long 
as there is the danger of reappearance, of new infestations, the quaran- 
tine must be maintained. Should the eradication work cease because of 
lack of funds—which must ensue if the appropriation is not granted by 
Congress—then the shipment of all host fruits and vegetables from the 
State would be absolutely prohibited, which, as we stated in a recent 
editorial, would mean paralysis of our principal agricultural and 
horticultural industries. 

The Floridians who have been active in pointing out the situation to 
the Federal authorities and the Department of Agriculture itself have 
realized this eventually—hence the department has impressed upon the 
President the need of immediate action. That the President has so 
promptly sensed the demand and so unequivocally asked that necessary 
funds be provided should be fully appreciated by all friends of Florida. 

The $15,381,000 recommended is approximately $11,000,000 lesa than 
the amount first proposed by the department—$26,000,000. It does not 
include remuneration to growers for the losses they haye sustained in 
the fly campaign. That must be given later attention. The appropria- 


tion now asked will carry on the eradication work until, according to 


all expert belief, the fly will be exterminated and all dancer of its reap- 

pearance removed. Then provision can be made for individual losses. 
The President's exceptional interest in Florida’s situation and the 

direct action he bas taken ought to silence the criticisms which have 
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been aimed at both the Federal and State operations in this emergency. 
Without the money already spent, Florida would now be shut off from 
the world so far as the shipment and sale of its most important prod- 
ucts are concerned; without the continuance of this Federal aid that 
dread possibility will yet become a stern and fatal reality. Besides, the 
expenditure in Florida of this large sum of money is not to be despised. 


{From the Tampa Daily Times, December 12, 1929] 
FRUIT FLY FIGHT FIGURES 


It can not be too often repeated to Floridians that when President 
Hoover submitted to Congress his recommendation of a supplemental 
appropriation for Mediterranean fruit-fly eradication in the sum of 
$15,381,000, he also sent in a communication from Director Roop, of 
the Budget Bureau, containing the significant information that unless 
additional money is made available the work must be discontinued. 
“Such action would mean,” Mr. Roop asserted, “that much of the 
fruit and vegetable crop of the State of Florida would, under Federal 
quarantine, be denied movement from the State.” 

The Budget Director doubtless had in mind the fact that the embargo 
against the shipment of host fruits and vegetables has been suspended 
only in a temporary manner. 

In passing, it may be well to emphasize the fact that a considerable 
portion of the $15,381,000 asked for by President Hoover is definitely 
budgeted so that it may not be expended except in emergency cases 
of infestation by the fruit fly in Florida or elsewhere, as these may be 
developed by exhaustive inspections. 

It is understood further that the appropriation also provides for a 
citrus by-products laboratory in Florida. Scientists in the employ of 
the United States Department of Agriculture have recommended this 
enterprise, and it has been officially approved by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange directors. 

All these factors are among the collateral facts justifying the provi- 
gion of the funds in accordance with the advice of the President, con- 
curred in by the Secretary of Agriculture. Primarily, of course, protec- 
tion of the fruit and vegetable industries of the Nation is the issue at 
stake. 

The sum of the suggested appropriation is but little more than half 
of the amount that the Department of Agriculture experts had earlier 
estimated as necessary to carry on eradication work for the next year, 
indicating greater progress than anticipated. 

It will not do to disregard Budget Director Roop’s warning that when 
the money now available runs out and the fight against the fly sus- 
pended, the Federal quarantine against movement of Florida products 
will again be in full force and effect. 

Some figures that may be quoted on unimpeachable authority will 
serve to show just how serious to this State would be a restoration of 
the basic embargo on her field and grove products, now partially sus- 

nded. 
mt is estimated that the present movement of fruits and vegetables is 
bringing into Florida an average of about $350,000 a day, or nearly 
$10,000,000 a month. 

That money is vastly important as a means of enabling Florida 
people to recover the losses they have incurred from the economic and 
natural disturbances of recent years. 

Fruit-fly-eradication work already has been reduced in extent far 
below what the Federal authorities consider to be the limit of safety, 
owing to the scarcity of funds. 

Just enough of the campaign to protect the movement of Florida 
fruit is now costing about $11,000 a day or approximately $330,000 a 
month. There is something of a coincidence in the fact that one day's 
current crop returns almost exactly equals a month's eradication outlay. 

Opposition in Florida to the appropriation, on the part of intelligent 
people, seems almost inconceivable. 

Elsewhere it appears to be regarded as worth-while to save the Nation 
from the fly. 

Here the money is needed to avoid a most serious economic situation, 


RED CROSS BUILDING 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, on one of the corners of the plot 
occupied by the Red Cross Building there is a temporary build- 
ing which the Red Cross would like to supersede by a perma- 
nent building. All the Congress needs to do is to give them 
authority. From the Committee on the Library I submit a 
unanimous report on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to 
grant authority for the erection of a permanent building at the 
headquarters of the American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C., and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That authority be, and is hereby, given to the American 
National Red Cross to erect upon square 172, in the city of Washington, 
D. C., in replacement of the temporary building or buildings erected on 
such lot under Public Resolution No. 3, Sixty-fifth Congress (S. J. Res. 
61), a permanent building for the use of the American National Red 
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Cross in connection with its work in cooperation with the Government 
of the United States: Provided, That the plans for any building which 
may be erected under this authority shall have been approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and that such building shall be erected under 
the supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital: Provided further, That the cost of the removal of 
the temporary building or buildings and the erection of the permanent 
building be borne by the American National Red Cross without expense 
to the United States: And provided further, That said permanent build- 
ing shall remain the property of the United States Government but 
under the supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital; and the American National Red Cross 
shall at all times be charged with the responsibility, the care, keeping, 
and maintenance of the said building without expense to the United 
States. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FREE SCHOOL BOOKS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (S. 234) to provide books and educational sup- 
plies free of charge to pupils of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 59) thereon. 
The bill provides free textbooks for pupils of the junior and 
senior high schools in the District. I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say that this proposed legislation was under consid- 
eration at a former session, and I should really like to haye an 
opportunity to ascertain what changes are proposed in the form 
in which the bill is now presented. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kansas if the report from the committee on the bill is 
unanimous? 

Mr. CAPPER. The report is unanimous; and let me say to 
the Senator from Colorado that the suggestion which he offered 
in the last session on the subject matter of the bill is embodied 
in the measure as reported. So far as I know, everyone is 
favorable to the bill. The Director of the Budget, the District 
Commissioners, the Board of Education, and all other interested 
parties have agreed to it. The bill would have been passed at 
the last session but for the objection of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hertin], who now is favorable to its passage. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, accepting the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas, in view of the fact that the bill will have 
to go to the House of Representatives I shall offer no objection 
to its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia shall provide pupils of the public elementary schools, public 
junior high schools, and public senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia free of charge with the use of all textbooks and other neces- 
sary educational books and supplies. 

Sec. 2. That all books purchased by the Board of Education shall be 
held as property of the District of Columbia and shall be loaned to 
pupils under such conditions as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. That parents and guardians of pupils shall be responsible for 
all books loaned to the children in their charge and shall be held liable 
for the full price of every such book destroyed, lost, or so damaged as 
to be made unfit for use by other pupils. 

Suc, 4. That the Board of Education shall purchase for use in the 
public schools only such books and supplies as sball have been duly 
recommended by the superintendent of schools and formally approved 
by the Board of Education. 

Src, 5. That the Board of Education, in its discretion, is authorized 
to make exchange or to sell books or other educational supplies which 
are no longer desired for school use. 

Sec. 6. That the Board of Education is authorized to provide for the 
necessary expenses of purchase, distribution, care, and preservation of 
said textbooks and educational supplies out of money appropriated under 
authority of this act. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REORGANIZATION OF PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have two or three times at- 
tempted to call from the calendar Order of Business 87, being 
the resolution (S. J. Res, 53) to create a joint congressional 
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committee relating to the reorganization and concentration of 
the agencies connected with prohibition enforcement and for 
other purposes. As I understand, all objections on the other 
side have been withdrawn and also those who objected to the 
consideration of the joint resolution on this side of the Cham- 
ber, have, so far as I know, withdrawn their objections, and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] has stated that he 
does not desire to press his pending amendment. 

Briefly stated, the joint resolution provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate to conduct an investigation and make a study of 
the reorganization and concentration of the responsibility in 
the administration of the Federal bureaus connected with 
prohibition enforcement. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, before the word “ members,” to strike 
out “4” and insert 3“; on page 2, line 10, before the word 
“hearings,” to strike out the word “such”; in line 11, after 
the word “sit,” to strike out the words “at such times”; in 
line 12, after the word “employ,” to strike out the word 
“such”; in line 13, before the word “ witnesses,” to strike out 
the word “such”; in line 14, before the word “books,” to 
strike out the word “such”; in line 15, before the word 
“ oaths,” to strike out the word “such”; and in line 15, before 
the word “testimony,” to strike out the word “such,” so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be created a joint 
congressional committee to be composed of three Senators appointed 
by the President of the Senate and three Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker. The committee is 
authorized and directed to conduct an investigation and make a study 
of the reorganization and concentration of responsibility in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal bureaus connected with prohibition en- 
forcement, together with the unification and strengthening of our border 
patrols, both in connection with prohibition and the illegal entry of 
aliens, and to formulate recommendations and submit proposed legis- 
lation to carry out the foregoing for consideration at the next regular 
session of the Congress. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to select a chairman and to hold hearings 
while Congress is in session and during any recess; to sit in the city 
of Washington; to employ clerical, stenographie, and other assistance; 
to require the attendance of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents; to administer oaths; to take testimony; and 
to have such printing and binding done as it deems necessary. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution 
the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. All expenses of the committee shall 
be paid upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of said com- 
mittee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] does not desire to press 
his amendment, which otherwise would be pending. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri is withdrawn. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments reported by the 
committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on page 2, line 6, the joint reso- 
lution provides that the report of the joint committee shall be 
made “at the next regular session of the Congress.” That 
provision was inserted because of the fact that the joint reso- 
lution was originally introduced at the last session. Before the 
word session“ I move to strike out the words “ next regular” 
and to insert the word “ present.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, line 6, before the word “ ses- 
sion,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ next regular” and 
to insert the word “ present,” so as to read: 

At the present session of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
ask the Senator from Washington how large is the proposed 
committee? 
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Mr. JONES. The joint commission is to be composed of three 
Members of each House. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. By whom is the committee 
to be appointed? 

Mr. JONES. The President of the Senate will appoint the 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House will appoint those on the part of that 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES OF CONGRESSIONAL OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 163) authorizing the payment of salaries of the officers 
and employees of Congress for December, 1929, on the 20th day 
of that month, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and directed to pay to the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, in- 
cluding the Capitol police, the office of legislative counsel, and em- 
ployees paid on vouchers under authority of resolutions, their respective 
salaries for the month of December, 1929, on the 20th day of that 
month. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXPENSES OF AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES AT LONDON NAVAL 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I report 
favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
158) to provide an appropriation for expenses of participation 
by the United States in the naval conference to be held at 
London in 1930. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $200,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otlierwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in a naval conference to be held at London in 1930, 
igcluding traveling expenses, subsistence or per diem in lieu thereof 
(notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), compensation of 
employees, stenographic and other services by contract if deemed neces- 
sary without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, see. 5), rent of offices and rooms, purchase 
of necessary books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, 
entertainment, rental, operation, and maintenance of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles, and such other expenses as may be author- 
ized by the Secretary of State. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REPORTS ON POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. As in open executive session, I report from the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads certain nominations 
for the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be received 
and referred to the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Colorado if in the list of nominations reported are the names 
of two postmasters in my State? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLEASE. If the names I have in mind are included, I 
should like to move their confirmation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will check the list, he will see 
that they are not included. 

Mr. BLEASE. They can be called up later. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSH—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 163) 
authorizing the payment of salaries of the officers and employees 
of Congress for December, 1929, on the 20th day of that month, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I assume that we all take it 
for granted that the main task before us, until it shall have 
been completed, is the consideration of the tariff bill. I am sure, 
from whatever section of the country we may come and what- 
ever our belief may be respecting the tariff, we all agree that 
the tariff bill should be passed by the Senate at the earliest 
opportunity, and that all things else should be considered as 
“chores” until after the accomplishment of that main task. 
Yet certain other matters have arisen that require consideration. 

Of course, when the special session was called by the President 
it was hoped that the tariff bill might be passed at that session. 
That proved to be impossible, and now that it has come over 
into this session, unfortunately other matters have arisen which, 
in a sense, conflict with it, and yet they are so pressing that they 
require attention at once. I refer particularly to the radio bill. 

The Radio Commission will expire by limitation on the last 
day of the present month, and if we shall not before that time 
pass the measure sponsored by the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Dict] it will mean, temporarily at least, that the work 
of the Radio Commission will be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce, and then subsequently, after we shall have passed 
the bill, it will be transferred from the Department of Commerce 
back to the commission, and many difficulties and complexities 
will grow out of such a situation. 

Therefore, when the Senator from Washington this morning 
shall ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill of which he is in charge, I most earnestly trust that 
unanimous consent will be granted. So far as I know—and I 
have talked to at least 25 Senators—there will be very little, if 
any, debate on the subject, because it seems to be very well 
understood that this is a subject of great urgency and should 
have immediate consideration. If the Senator from Washington 
can obtain unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill, I feel quite sure that it will occupy but a brief time of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When does the term of the present commis- 
sion expire. 

Mr. WATSON. It will expire on the last day of the present 
month by legal limitation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that action will have to be taken before 
the beginning of the holiday recess on December 21? 

Mr. WATSON. Action ought to be taken before that time if 
we are to avoid many difficulties which will otherwise arise. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall not object to unanimous consent 
to consider the bill extending the life of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, but I should like to take this occasion to make the 
statement that when the Senate resumes its session after the 
Christmas holidays I shall not agree to any request for unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of any measure of impor- 
tance which will displace the tariff bill. In so far as unanimous 
consent is concerned, I am going to refuse to give my consent, 
at least, to the consideration of a single measure of importance 
which might displace the tariff bill and prevent it from being 
before the Senate continuously until it shall have been passed. 

I will say, Mr. President, that I intend to apply this state- 
ment to appropriation bills and to every other piece of pro- 
posed legislation of importance. It is perfectly obvious that 
the enthusiasm for the passage of the tariff bill has disappeared 
in certain quarters in this Chamber, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I want to see the Senate consider the tariff bill, and 
consider it to the exclusion of all other business until it shall 
have been passed and sent to conference, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I do not intend to object, but I want to 
take this occasion to ask the Senator if he knows why it is 
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that a license and proper facilities have not been granted to 
the American Federation of Labor at Chicago? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend I do not know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I wish to say to the Senator if he will 
permit me just a moment further 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think a great organization such as that 
ought to have a reasonable right to use the air. I do not think 
it ought to be excluded, and I do not think it ought to be 
accorded merely any kind of a makeshift arrangement such as 
has been proposed for it by the commission. Other great insti- 
tutions have received the right to broadcast everywhere, and 
it seems to me that it is rather a discrimination against that 
great organization that it does not have a similar right. I 
hope the Senator will join other Members of the Senate in 
seeing that they will have it, for I certainly think they ought 
to have it. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a matter about which I know noth- 
ing. I heard that there was some difficulty about it; but, of 
course, that is a matter of administration and not of legisla- 
tion. I think. the Senator had better use his influence with the 
members of the Radio Commission on that question rather than 
to discuss it here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that I have already recom- 
mended that that be done. However, if the present commission 
does not intend to do it, I think the remedy is right here in 
Congress. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr, GLASS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Indiana if he can tell the Senate what great misfortune 
would ensue if the work now being conducted by the Radio 
Commission should pass to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am inclined to believe that 
radio matters in the United States has come to a point where 
they can not successfully be administered otherwise than by a 
commission. 

Mr. GLASS. It occurred to me—— 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator permit me to finish my 
response? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I think I had as much as anybody else to do 
with creating the Radio Commission. I believed at the time 
that the commission would be necessary for the administration 
of radio affairs in the United States. The commission haye the 
matter well in hand. Of course, they have not pleased every- 
body, but no one can do that. 

Mr. GLASS. Except the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I would not attempt to do that, I would say 
to my friend from Virginia; nobody could do that. On the 
whole, however, I think it will be agreed that they have admin- 
istered the affairs with which they have had to deal with a fair 
degree of success, and at this time to transfer their work to the 
Department of Commerce will create great confusion. 

The President of the United States, I feel quite sure, was not 
very friendly to the commission when it was originally created, 
but he has come to believe, because of his knowledge of the 
situation, having had charge of it when he was Secretary of 
Commerce, that it is now essential for the successful adminis- 
tration of radio in the country that the commission shall be 
continued; in fact, in his message he says: 


I recommend the reorganization of the Radio Commission into a 
permanent body from its present temporary status. 


And he then proceeds to give his view of the situation, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
Indiana that I had distinctly in mind when I propounded the 
inquiry a declaration of the President of the United States that 
we should cease to be a Government by commission, We have 
too many commissions, and in the proposition to consolidate 
various branches of governmental administration I had hoped 
we might get rid of the Radio Commission. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the necessity of the commis- 
sion I shall leave largely to be argued on the merits of the 
matter by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. SACKHTT. I did not rise for the purpose of objecting; 
but I desire to ask the Senator from Indiana if he has seen the 
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report that has been made by the Radio Commission as to the 
allocation of the different channels to different States, 

Mr. WATSON. I have. 

Mr. SACKETT. I will ask the Senator whether he thinks the 
commission is carrying out the intent of Congress in regard to 
those allocations? 

Mr. WATSON, Does the Senator have reference to the Davis 
amendment 

Mr. SACKETT. I do have reference to the Davis amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a very troublesome matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and one that has perplexed the mind of each individual 
Senator, and has disturbed their deliberations all the way 
through from the time it was enacted. The President has made 
certain recommendations with reference to that, but I am not 
going to discuss it on the merits. 

Mr. SACKETT. My purpose was to call attention to the 
fact that some of the States are not getting any consideration 
at all from the commission. My own State of Kentucky has 
two and a half million people. We were able to get one clear 
channel, and two other channels that are interfered with so that 
they can not be heard. When I apply to the commission for 
additional facilities, it is suggested to me that I apply for a 
1-kilowatt power station. That means nothing. You can not 
hear it outside of the block you are on. Many of the other 
States seem to have innumerable channels, according to that 
report, 

If the commission is going to be continued, it seems to me the 
attention of the commission ought to be very forcefully called 
to the discrepancies in their allocation of channels as between 
the populations of the different States if the intention of Con- 
gress is to be carried out; and I think we ought to have a little 
more justice in those allocations. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. I do, 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is complaining of the commission? 

Mr. SACKETT. I am complaining about the way in which 
they are carrying out the Davis amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Why does the Senator from Idaho frown? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not like to see commissions charged with 
human frailty. É 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my own belief about conrmis- 
sions is that if they are appointed at all they ought to be purely 
advisory in character, and should be entirely bereft of any 
executive functions that they may have; but that has not 
anything to do with the merits of this matter, 

I rose only for the purpose of urging upon my colleagues the 
granting of unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the radio bill. If that be granted, then, when it is taken up, 
all these questions in which my friend is interested can be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. A great deal of time is being consumed which 
I think can be saved by an objection to the unanimous-consent 
request. I therefore object. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before I sit down, I desire to 
ask the Senator from Indiana what is the rest of the program 
for this week? 

Mr. WATSON. If I were making a program I will tell the 
Senator what I personally would do. Let me break off to say 
that I entirely agree with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLerre] in what he has said; and I intend to join him in ob- 
jections to unanimous consent in regard to any proposition that 
comes up after the holidays, because the tariff bill is before us. 
It is here. It must be dealt with, and it ought to be passed. I 
look upon it as the solemn duty of this body to pass that bill, 
and to pass it at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. Wait until I finish my sentence, please. But 
when these things arise, they must be dealt with as they arise. 
The life of the Radio Commission expires on the last day of this 
month; and I do believe it a matter of very great importance 
that we should deal with it, now that it is here, pressing for 
our consideration. 

If I had my way about it—— > 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to that, 
may T ask him a question? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 
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Mr. BORAH. The Senator says he will object to unanimous 
consent for taking up anything which will displace the tariff 
bill. Will the Senator also say that he, as the leader of the 
majority here, will insist upon voting against any motion to 
take it up? 

Mr. WATSON. I will. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we are to have an understanding that 
there will be no unanimous consent, and, so far as the Senator 
as majority leader can control the situation, there is to be no 
yote to take up anything in preference to the tariff bill? 

Mr. WATSON. That is my view exactly. 

Mr. REED and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. Let me finish with the Senator from Idaho. 
I think the French debt settlement should be considered. We 
are losing $1,200 every day by failure to consider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. A thousand dollars. 

Mr. WATSON. But if it is going to take any great time, it 
can go over without injuring anybody or anything particularly, 
except the loss of that money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me— 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
this loss of money is really nothing. We have given away 
$160,000,000. It is entirely a matter of psychology. 

Mr. WATSON. I know the Senator is strong on psychology. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senator passes from this con- 
tention that unanimous consent should not be given to consider 
any matter except the tariff bill after the holidays, I should 
like to ask that some modification of that statement be made to 
the effect that if there is a matter which will call for no debate, 
no discussion, and there is no question at all but that in five 
minutes the matter can be attended to by unanimous consent, 
I see no reason why the statement should be so broad as to 
Sok matters of that kind. Something of that sort might 
ar 

Mr. WATSON. Let us meet that when we reach it. 

Mr. FLETCHER.. I simply did not want the Senator to 
pledge himself so broadly that he would exclude every kind 
of business, So far as the French debt settlement is concerned, 
these debt settlements are the only big transactions that I know 
of that require no money. 

Mr. WATSON. I had a conference with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] about the program and the situation with 
reference to the tariff bill and other matters. He is very 
anxious, quite naturally, to pass the French debt settlement, if 
it can be done without prolonged discussion. Personally, I 
think it ought to be done. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], as we know, is 
going away shortly. There is a judicial appointment here in 
which he is tremendously interested, As a matter of courtesy 
to him, I felt that it would be a good thing to take it up. 
I said to the Senator from Utah that if we could get rid of 
these things that are demanding attention right now, and then, 
when January comes, give our time with unremitting diligence 
and zeal to the passage of the tariff bill, we would accomplish 
more than we would be attempting to do very much with it 
during the remaining part of this week. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Just a moment. 

Mr. President, we all know very well that, trying never so 
hard, we shall not be able to keep a quorum here throughout 
this entire week. I have had many Senators come to me and 
tell me that it was necessary for them to leave town. One man 
says, “I simply have to leave here on Thursday.” Four or five 
say, “I simply have to leave here on Friday.” Three or four 
already have gone. So if we can dispose of these matters that 
are extraneous—and I regard them as extraneous, because the 
tariff bill is the main thing before us—if we can dispose of 
them this week, I think it would be a good thing to do, if we 
can dispose of them very quickly, and then take up the tariff 
bill, and go on with it as long as we can keep a quorum this 
week. 

Is not that a sensible program? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I assume that the Sena- 
tor’s statement with reference to his course after the holidays is 
based upon getting consent now to take up the radio bill and 
the French debt bill? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am just asking now that the radio bill 
be taken up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Even if objection is made, 
and we are unable to take up these bills before the holiday 
recess, will the Senator then abandon the promise he has made 
to the Senate about confining the attention of the Senate 
exclusively to the tariff bill? 

Mr. WATSON. I trust the Senator from Washington will 
make a motion to take up the radio bill, and let us see if we 
can not have it done. If this bill be not passed before the 31st 
of December there will be no great rush about passing it in the 
next two or three months. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does this bill propose? Does it pro- 
pose to establish the commission permanently, or is it a mere 
continuance for a short while? 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, may I answer that question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Let me explain the situation. 

The Radio Commission is a permanent body. Its administra- 
tive duties are limited to the 31st of December. If legislation 
is not passed then, all of the employees now engaged in the ad- 
ministrative duties will be discharged, and the Department of 
Commerce must take over that work. 

Every year since the commission was given the administrative 
duties we have continued it from year to year. At the present 
time we have before the Interstate Commerce Committee a bill 
to establish a communications commission, which is a reorgani- 
zation of the Radio Commission into a commission that will have 
charge of telephone and telegraph as well. The committee be- 
lieved it was wise simply to continue the administrative power 
of this commission, in view of the legislation that is pending, 
rather than to have these employees dropped, and a new organi- 
zation set up in the Department of Commerce. 

In any event, the commission will continue. In any event, 
anything that might be done by the Department of Commerce 
can be appealed to the commission; and for that reason it was 
thought that we ought just to continue these administrative pow- 
ers without any legislation to amend the law at this time. 

If the Senator from Indiana has yielded the floor, I should 
like now to make a motion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator does that, will he 
answer a question? 

Mr. DILL. Let me make the motion, and then I will an- 
swer it. 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. DILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 2276 continuing the powers and authority 
of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, 
as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that the bill provides that “such 
period of one year is hereby extended until such time as is 
otherwise provided for by law.” That would indicate that some 
other time is provided for by law now. 

Mr. DILL. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator will have to change 
that to “may be,” then. 

Mr. DILL. We can take that up when the bill is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing 
ton yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. DILL. I do, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 
Suppose we do not act. As I understand the statement of the 
Senator, the powers now vested in the commission will revert 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. DILL. Only the administrative duties. All of its powers 
to act finally will continue in the commission, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Would there be any difficulty about the De- 
partment of Commerce continuing these employees in the work 
in which they are now engaged? 

Mr. DILL. No; it would simply disrupt the organization that 
now exists in the commission, and compel the department to 
set up a new organization, and it has made no preparation to 
do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not the department have the au- 
thority to retain the commission? 

Mr. DILL. The commission would continue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And let them continue in charge of it until 
this legislation is acted upon? 

Mr. DILL. I think they could, yes; but it would seem that 
the proper thing to do is to continue the powers of the commis- 
sion, and let it go ahead as it has been doing since it was 
organized, rather than to break up that organization. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I should regard this as a highly meritorious 
measure if this commission were to go out of power and there 
were no provision of law by which that power would at once 
be transmitted to some other department here which would 
have authority to continue them in office automatically if they 
saw fit. If that can be done, however, I do not see why this 
bill can not be postponed until a later date. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator thinks that we ought to have that 
sort of haphazard procedure—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not like that, of course. 

Mr. DILL. It seems to me there is not going to be any 
lengthy discussion, I do not know where the lengthy discus- 
sion would come in, 
es SIMMONS. How long does the Senator think it would 

e? 

Mr. DILL. As far as I am concerned, I have no argument 
to make, and I do not see how it could take more than an hour 
at most. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we get unanimous consent, would the 
Senator be willing to have a vote taken to-day? 

Mr. DILL. The Senate can always displace the bill. I cer- 
tainly do not see any reason why it should take any longer 
than to-day. I have made a motion to take it up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the Senator is going to make a motion? 

Mr. DILL. No; I have made a motion, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON, It seems to me the proposed bill would in- 
dicate an absolute change of purpose on the part of Congress 
from what was expressed when the temporary legislation was 
enacted. As I understand, we created the Radio Commission 
with certain power and authority, for a limited time; it was 
temporary legislation. This would change the commission into 
a permanent commission, unless it should be altered by law in 
the future. All that would have to be done to continue it as 
a permanent commission would be to delay action, which can be 
very readily and easily done in the Senate. 

I expect unanimous consent could be obtained if the com- 
mission was to be continued until the ist of April or the ist 
of next January, and that would insure action next year. Sena- 
tors must remember that once the commission is made perma- 
nent, it is very difficult to get legislation in the Senate if any- 
body is opposed to changing that status. Twenty Senators can 
prevent any change in existing law by a filibuster, by delay, 
and it might be prevented by the pressure of business, 

It appears to me that the right way to handle this matter 
would be to extend the temporary legislation up to a time that 
would be satisfactory to the committee, and not make the 
commission permanent, as provided in the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this is not temporary legislation, 
The temporary feature was this, that when the bill was passed, 
the Senate passed a bill putting all power of every kind jn the 
commission and the House passed a bill that made the com- 
mission purely an appellate body. A compromise was reached 
whereby the commission was to be a permanent body in any 
ease, and the law is a permanent law, but the administrative 
power of saying who shall have licenses, and about the time 
and the power and everything else, in the first instance, was 
given to the commission for one year, 

Mr. SWANSON. This would give.it to them permanently, 
unless it were changed afterwards. 

Mr. DILL. It has been continued every year and in order 
to avoid bringing it up every year we thought it would be better 
to let it be continued until otherwise provided by law, and in 
the meantime pass legislation to take in the telegraph and the 
telephone and reorganize the commission. 

Mr. SWANSON. That would make permanent law what 
heretofore has been temporary, so as to compel legislation on 
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this subject. It seems to me the Senate would consent to have 
the law extended 6 months or 12 months. 

Mr, DILL. I may say to the Senattor that we can take that 
matter up when the bill is brought before the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose I was more bitter about this 
radio legislation than any other Member of the Senate. It will 
be recalled that I spoke for hours a year ago in an attempt 
to avoid the very thing we are discussing now. My thought was, 
and still is, that the details of administration should be in the 
Department of Commerce; but I could not impress that idea 
upon the Senate. So we have a situation now which we must 
meet. 

The Department of Commerce has made no arrangement to 
take over this work. The President has reversed 
While he was enthusiastic for it to be in the department when 
he was Secretary, now he wants it in the commission. 

No provision has been made in the Department of Commerce 
to take over this work. We can not afford now to hazard the 
whole great industry by dallying with the matter longer. So, 
in spite of the position I took and maintained as strongly as 
I could last year, my conviction now is that we ought to do 
exactly what the Senator from Washington is urging. 

I hope Senators will permit the matter to be presented in 
order that it may be understood, and that some determination 
may be made. Otherwise we are going to damage this great 
industry, we are going to interfere with every station. There 
will be uncertainty as to the tenure of existence of every station, 
there will be a break, which will be serious, indeed, and the 
whole think will fall down, as it did two or three years ago 
when we first undertook this legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator would agree 
to an extension of the life of the commission, I think there 
would be no trouble about the matter. I think we could pass 
the bill at once. But if this bill in practical effect, as I under- 
stand it, makes the commission a permanent organization, con- 
ferring upon it control over the radio activities in this country, 
I believe it would provoke very considerable discussion, and 
that we would not be able to dispose of it in an hour, or a day, 
but that it might take considerable time. I would like to 
defer that discussion until we can have the matter in such 
shape as to accomplish the purpose the Senator has in mind, 
and take it up when we have time to deal with it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator can offer an amend- 
ment embodying the suggestion he makes, and it can be dis- 
cussed; and while I shall not be for it, I shall not delay the 
Senate taking a vote on it. I would like to have my motion 
agreed to, so that we can take the bill up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is a motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of a bill debatable? 

Mr. DILL. I think the motion is debatable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that point is made—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not make the point. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Under the circumstances, would not the Sen- 
ator be content at the present time to have the life of the com- 
mission extended one year, or six months? 

Mr. DILL. Personally I would prefer not; but I will not 
delay the Senate. I would like to have the bill brought before 
the Senate, and if the Senator wants to offer an amendment 
embodying the suggestion he makes, I, of course, will make no 
protracted fight against it, although I will not agree to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that the tariff bill be temporarily 
laid aside 

Mr. DILL. I have a motion pending. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am making a suggestion merely. I sug- 
gest that the tariff bill be temporarily laid aside, and if there 
is long debate, which lasts all day, any Senator can bring the 
tariff bill up again by withdrawing his unanimous consent, and 
Senators in that way will have control of the situation. I ask 
unanimous eonsent that the tariff bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion made by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that we can dis- 
cuss the Radio Commission matter until 1 o'clock without laying 
the tariff bill aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The tariff bill has been displaced, 
and the motion of the Senator from Washington is in order, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. When was the tariff bill displaced? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, When the tax reduction joint reso- 
lution was taken up on motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Vice President is correct; I had over- 
looked that. 

Mr. BLAINE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. * My understanding was that the tariff bill was 
only temporarily displaced for the consideration of the tax- 
reduction measure. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
was not in the chair at the time, but he is advised by the 
clerks that the tariff bill was displaced by motion, and therefore 
there is no unfinished business before the Senate, so that the 
motion of the Senator from Washington is in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. The tariff bill is not before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The tariff bill is not before the 
Senate at this time. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. SWANSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SWANSON. If there is no unfinished business, at 1 
o'clock the radio bill will become the unfinished business and 
remain the unfinished business until disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The radio bill will be the unfin- 
ished business if the motion shall be agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2276) continuing 
the powers and authority of the Federal Radio Commission 
under the radio act of 1927, as amended, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with an 
. on page 2, after Iine 4, to insert a new section, as 

‘ollows : 


Sec. 3. The commission is authorized to appoint a chief engineer who 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum and not to exceed two 
assistants to such chief engineer at salaries not to exceed $7,500 each 
per annum. It may appoint such other technical assistants as it may 
from time to time find necessary for the proper performance of its 
duties and as from time to time may be appropriated for by Congress. 


Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I want to offer an amendment at this time 
to the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Let us dispose of the committee amendment first. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator explain why these addi- 
tional engineers are necessary? 

Mr. DILL. ' Mr. President, when the law was written provid- 
ing for the commission, and it was expected it would be only 
temporary, the engineers of the Department of Commerce were 
depended upon to make reports to the commission. The com- 
mission has been in existence for nearly three years, and during 
that time whenever they have wanted an engineer they have not 
had the authority to employ one, but have been compelled to 
borrow from other departments of the Government. Í 

In the beginning Mr. Dellinger, of the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, was loaned to the commission to 
act as its engineer. After a short period of time he was re- 
called and Commander Craven, of the Navy Department, a Navy 
Department engineer, was loaned to the commission. Then he 
was recalled to service, and now Captain Hill, of the Army, is 
loaned to the commission, to act as its engineer, but he has 
nm called back into the service, to report some time in the near 

ture. 

The engineer is in many ways the most important subordinate 
officer in the commission because, with the great crowding of 
stations on wave lengths, his activities are extremely important. 
Commissioner Saltzman, of the Radio Commission, came before 
the committee and asked that we provide the commission with 
authority to employ an engineer, with his own assistants, in 
order that they might have an engineer who would not be called 
away from them from time to time. 

As the Senator knows, the biggest problem to-day is where to 
put stations so that they will not interfere with other stations. 
That is largely an engineering problem. The committee thought 
it was only proper that such an engineer should be provided 
and be given a very substantial salary, because a man is needed 
who is not merely an engineer but who has executive ability. 
For these reasons this amendment was proposed. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, is it required that there shail 
be three assistant engineers also? 
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Mr. DILL. The commission proposed to put the engineering 
division on a basis with the law division, which gives the com- 
mission a general counsel at $10,000 and three assistants at 
$7,500. The committee thought two engineer assistants would 
be enough. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If one engineer has been doing this work 
up to date, and he a borrowed engineer, would it not be 
better not to put the engineering force on a ‘basis with some 
other division but put it upon a basis of what is actually 
necessary? í 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the engineer has had assistants from 
the Department of Commerce. The most unsatisfactory division 
in the Radio Commission has been the engineering division. 
They have been getting along as best they could, but it seemed 
to us that if they are to have an engineering division it ought 
to be a substantial one and composed of men who are fitted for 
the work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My own view about this amendment would 
be affected considerably by what is done about the permanence 
of the commission. The first section provides for a permanent 
commission; there is no doubt about that. It is rather un- 
usually done, but it is very effectively done just the same. 
Therefore, if the Senator will accept an amendment, on page 
1, line 9, after the word “ until,” to strike out the remainder 
of the section and to substitute “ January 1, 1931,” I will have 
no objection to the passage of the bill for the reason, I shall 
state, I do not think we ought to make the commission per- 
manent. As I understood the Senator from Washington, the 
Senator has legislation now in mind and the committee have 
legislation now in mind and are at work on it. 

Mr. DILL. We are holding hearings on it. We had hearings 
this morning. À 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely before another year has passed 
such legislation can be presented to the Congress. My theory 
is that if the present arrangement is allowed to be made per- 
manent not much time will be given to the consideration of any 
change in the future. Therefore I hope the Senator will accept 
the amendment which I shall offer when the proper time comes. 

Mr. DILL. I have no serious objection to continuing the 
present arrangement for a year, except that we have been doing 
that from year to year, and every year we are confronted with 
the identical situation which now confronts us. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator must remember that the 
science and the industry are both young, and we ought to pro- 
ceed slowly. We ought not to establish even a commission per- 
manently yet. It will be remembered that under the situation 
existing even the President of the United States has changed 
his mind during the year in reference to the commission, and 
it may be changed again. The matter is in a formative stage. 
I do not think we ought at this time to enact legislation that is 
permanent. 

Mr. DILL. Why does the Senator think it is such a terrible 
thing to continue the employees, who handle the applications 
and make recommendations as to what shall be done, under the 
commission rather than under the Secretary of Commerce? 
The commission is permanent. The commission continues. The 
Department of Commerce can never do anything under the law 
that the commission can not reverse. This talk about making 
the commission permanent is not in point, because the commis- 
sion already is permanent. It can not be put out of existence 
except by repeal of the radio law; but the provisions relating 
to the administrative handling of applications and action in 
the first instance are merely a temporary arrangement. I do 
not seriously object to the change if the Senate insists upon it, 
but I was working on the theory that if on January 1, 1931, 
the communications bill had not yet been finally enacted into 
law we would not have to come in here with another such 
measure as this one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that the commission, while in name permanent, is not really so. 

Mr. DILL. Why not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because the salaries are not permanent. 

Mr. DILL. Their salaries are permanent. Their salaries as 
an appellate body are permanent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; but not an annual salary. 

Mr. DILL. Thirty dollars a day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator wants to make that per- 
manent under the law, I do not believe it is wise at this time, 
and I expect to vote against it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. This measure proposes to take care of more 
than the employees in the department. Nobody wants to have 
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them discharged, nor will they be discharged if the amendment 
which I have prepared and shall offer shall be adopted. But 
what does the pending measure do? It gives all the power and 
1 vested in the commission and it is made permanent 

y law. 

Mr. DILL. It simply gives the commission the power to go 
ahead and have the employees under its direction, as it now has, 
instead of having them controlled by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who does not give very much attention to radio and to 
handling the preliminary work. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill provides that “all powers and 
authority vested in the Federal Radio Commission by the radio 
act of 1927 as amended shall continue to be vested in and 
exercised by the commission until changed by law.” There is 
no use of having that last phrase there. Of course, it would 
only continue until changed by law. That is mere surplusage 
that is not worth anything. There is no use to have such lan- 
guage in the bill. What does this provision do? All of the 
authority and all of the powers given by a temporary law to the 
commission are made permanent and continued until Congress 
sees fit and proper to make a change. 

Mr. DILL. There is no power given to the commission by 
this measure, so far as power is concerned, that it does not have 
now and will have, such as the handling of the employees. The 
commission is permanent and its powers are permanent, and so 
provided in the original law. The law has in it a provision that 
the commission may do certain things for the first year, and 
then the Secretary of Commerce may do those administrative 
things after that. 

Mr. SWANSON. The law was enacted and the commission 
made temporary to enable Congress to investigate and know 
about this important matter. It ought to be discussed thor- 
oughly. It is important to all sections of the country and to 
all States. We are told now that we should make it permanent 
in order to take care of a few employees. I know that the 
Senator is interested in the development of the situation. I 
have followed him. I think he ought to pursue his original 
course of allowing this to be madé temporary until at least the 
Ist of January, 1931. 

Mr. DILL. I have no serious objection except that a year 
from now we shall be again confronted with the same situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Lagree with what the Senator from Washing- 
ton has said, but it seems to me that a great deal of difficulty 
might be obviated by a few,simple amendments. I was about 
to suggest, in effect, the same amendment that the Senator from 
Tennessee suggested, but in this form: In line 6, page 1, after 
the words “ provided by law,” insert the words “ but not beyond 
December 31, 1930,” and in line 10, after the word “law,” insert 
the words “ but not beyond December 31, 1930,“ and the same at 
the end of section 2, and add a proviso at the end of section 3 
to the effect that “no appointments made hereafter shall be 
effective beyond December 31, 1930.” 

Mr. DILL. That last amendment would not be satisfactory 
because it would interfere with the existing law. The other 
amendments would be entirely in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. All we need to do is, in line 6, after the 
word “until,” to strike out down to the semicolon and insert 
the words “January 1, 1931,” and in line 9 strike out all after 
the word “ until” and insert the words “ January 1, 1931.” 

Mr, McKELLAR. We really do not need to do that. 

Mr. DILL. I think that would be the appropriate way to 
make the amendment, but let us act on the committee amend- 
ment first. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a point of order, The first 
section comes first, and I desire to present an amendment to the 
first section, and I think I am in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been customary to first con- 
sider committee amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it has been customary when unani-. 
mous consent was asked for that purpose, but there is no unani- 
mous-consent agreement of that kind this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment was 
read. ; 

Mr. DILL. In any case, I do not think the Senator wants to 
hamstring the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not suggesting that. I hope the Sen- 
ator will agree that action on the committee amendment may be 
withheld for the moment and that we may act on the amend- 
ment which I have proposed to the first section. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to kill the bill, but I think the 
regular order ought to be followed. Let the committee amend- 
ment be adopted and then the Senator can offer his amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 1: After the word “ until,” in line 6, strike out 
the words “otherwise provided by law,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1931,” and in line 9, after the word “ until,” 
strike out the remainder of the line and all of line 10 and insert 
“January 1, 1931.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we had before us this very 
situation on which I made the fight last year. If I could have 
had then the support of those Senators who are now so vigorous 
I should have been greatly encouraged. 

There is an effort now to bring about exactly the same situa- 
tion which has defeated the highest possibilities of good service 
on the part of the Radio Commission. It is a situation which 
has confronted the country all during the time since its first 
appointment. It has been this uncertainty about when the com- 
mission was to cease functioning, or when there was to be some 
new arrangement, that has caused the trouble. It is because of 
that uncertainty that many a wise policy urged upon the com- 
mission has not been adopted because the commission has hesi- 
tated to take the vigorous action which perhaps it should have 
taken in the matter presented. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from New York has 
placed his finger on the very point of difficulty in the whole 
legislation. The commission is always told, when anything 
comes up, “ Your powers are going to be limited in a short 
time to those of an appellate body; therefore you should not do 
this, You should wait until you are made an appellate body to 
pass on these matters.” Every year we find the situation exist- 
ing in the same way, and that is why I have insisted we ought 
to continue permanently the powers of the commission. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the situation now, and it was the 
situation last March. I tried then to have the temporary ar- 
rangement end about the ist of July, some time before the con- 
vening of Congress. I took that position because I anticipated 
there would be exactly this same attack upon the commission. 

Mr. President, if we want the commission to function, to carry 
on its splendid work as it should, we must give assurance to the 
commission that it is a permanent institution. Of course, Presi- 
dents have the right to change their minds. Presidents have 
just as much right to be inconsistent as have Senators or pri- 
vate individuals. In the message of the President which was 
presented to us early this month, speaking about railways he 
said—and I hope Senators will note this: 


Consideration should also be given to relief of the members of the 
commission from the necessity of detailed attention to comparatively 
inconsequential matters which, under the existing law, must receive 
their direct and personal consideration. It is in the publie interest 
that the members of the commission should not be so pressed by minor 
matters that they have inadequate time for investigation and consid- 
eration of the larger questions committed to them for solution. As to 
many of these minor matters, the function of the commission might 
well be made revisory, and the primary responsibility delegated to sub- 
ordinate officials after the practice long in vogue in the executive 
departments, 


That is what the President said, speaking about the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. When he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, referring to the radio business, when he appeared before 
the House committee in 1927, Mr. Hoover said: 


The bill provides for a national commission of nine members, to which 
may be referred any questions upon which the Secretary of Commerce 
desires their judgment. 

There are many purely administrative questions in the detail of 
administrative regulation, such, for instance, as the assignment of a 
particular wave length to a given station, which may properly be left 
to the judgment of a single official. 


That is what Mr. Hoover said when he was Secretary of 
Commerce. I have already quoted what he said as President 
about the Interstate Commerce Commission no longer ago than 
the early part of this month. 

In the same message to the Congress he said this 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the Senator's experience about 
men? Has he not found it ordinarily true that the man who is 
willing to give attention to details is most often the best at 
disposing of great questions? 
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Mr. COPELAND. I think probably the Senator is right. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator have any objection to the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] which would continue the commission 
for a year? 

Mr. COPELAND. To what amendment does the Senator from 
Indiana refer? 

Mr. WATSON. I refer to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxLLAR] to continue the com- 
mission for a year. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I am opposed to it. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course—if the Senator will pardon me 
for saying it, and the Chair will not take the Senator from the 
floor—I believe that the commission should be made permanent, 
but such a proposal at this time would excite a long debate. 
It occurs to me that it would be all right to continue the life 
of the commission for a year under existing conditions, and for 
this reason: In all probabiiity within the next year, at least, 
Congress will deal with and pass a communications commis- 
sion bill, merging the radio, telegraph, telephone, and cable, and 
placing them all under the jurisdiction of a special commission. 
Under those conditions, it seems to me that the wise thing to 
do, in order to prevent long discussion here and to prevent the 
proyoking of interminable debate, would be to adopt the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. With that 
amendment we can pass the biil, I think, without serious delay. 
What does the Senator from New York say to that as a practical 
proposition? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
was willing in December, 1928, to temporize; he is willing in 
December, 1929, to temporize; and if we shall continue the life 
of the commission for another year, he will then be willing to 
temporize. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that the radio is of far more in- 
terest to the American people than is the pending tariff bill. 
The Senator is in a hurry to dispose of an important matter 
and to get back to the tariff. The people do not want the pend- 
ing tariff bill. I saw a survey yesterday of the press, represent- 
ing, I suppose, the sentiment of the country, and it was therein 
disclosed that a very large percentage oppose the pending bill. 
To be exact, out of 432 editors, representing every State in the 
Union, 358 are against the bill and only 74 are for it. Every- 
body, however, is interested in the radio. 

Mr. GLASS. Not everybody. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, everybody but the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Virginia is interested in the 
radio, but he is not interested in any such extravagant state- 
ment as that just made by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Virginia and I have 
disagreed many times, and we can stand one more disagreement. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Virginia has some degree of 
observation as to his home town, and not everybody in that 
town of 45,000 people is interested in the radio. I doubt if 4,500 
of the 45,000 inhabitants of that town have a radio. 

Mr. COPELAND. The town from which the Senator from 
Virginia comes is a far more progressive community than the 
Senator would testify to to-day. I do not know anything about 
the number of radio listeners in the Senator’s town. The Sena- 
tor says the number is 10 per cent, but I have no doubt that 
the real number of the citizens of his town who listen to the 
radio is probably 75 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. That is another illustration of the Senator's 
extravagance of statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator believe that- the 
great majority of the American people are radio listeners? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not believe that a sufficient number of 
Members of the United States Senate understand this problem 
to justify our making this commission a permanent body. I 
doubt if there are a dozen Members of the Senate who are not 
members of the committee itself having charge of the subject 
who understand the problem at all, and who understand 
whether the commission should have an engineer and two 
assistants at a cost of $25,000 which we have just voted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, everybody in the Senate except 
the Senator from Virginia knows that the Radio Commission is 
already a permanent commission. The law passed by Congress 
and signed by the President in February, 1927, provides for a 

t commission. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, we have had that statement 
made here to-day by the Senator from Washington just as 
lucidly as the Senator from New York may repeat it. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Suppose I offer this copy of the law [ex- 
hibiting] to the Senator to prove to him that what I have 
stated is the fact, that we have a permanent commission pro- 
vided for by law? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has taken up enough valuable time 
without taking up mine in that specific way. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from New York would have 
taken less time if he had been uninterrupted by the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. President, section 3 of this law provides: 


That a commission is hereby created and established. 


That is the law now; we have the commission; and unless 
we shall repeal or amend the law we shall continue to have the 
commission. The only difference in the world between the 
law as it stands, and the situation as it is, lies in the fact that 
from time to time we have postponed the day when the ad- 
ministrative work should be done exclusively by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the commission be made an appellate 
body. Am I right in that respect? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Washington says “ yes.” 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Washington said it two or 
three times, so there is no necessity for the Senator from New 
York saying it. 

Mr, COPELAND. What we are proposing to do to-day is to 
do away with the uncertainty of the situation and to let the 
Radio Commission know that the country is looking to it to 
carry the responsibility of the direction, administration, and 
operation of the radio law. 

Some days ago I presented three amendments to the pending 
bill. One of them the committee has accepted, namely, the pro- 
vision for engineers. I asked for but one engineer, but the 
committee has changed that so as to provide for two assistants. 

I still feel that if the commission is to render the highest 
service all the employees in connection with the administration 
of radio affairs now connected with the Department of Com- 
merce should be transferred to the commission in order that it 
might have full and unlimited responsibility in this matter. 
The committee, however, did not take that view. 

Mr. President, we may battle over this question and differ as 
to what should be done, but some of us perhaps have given more 
thought to this problem than have others. It is not that we 
are auy wiser, but I do think that, perhaps, we have acquired 
some degree of knowledge on the subject that other Senators 
have not acquired. For my part I am convinced that if we are 
to have this commission do the work we want it to do we 
should stop postponing and deferring ultimate action and place 
squarely upon the commission the responsibility for the service 
which it can render. 

I know, Mr. President, how the boundaries of knowledge have 
been pushed out by the many messages which have been sent 
over the radio. I know that in the farm homes and in other 
homes in remote parts of the country where there has been lone- 
liness and where there has been oftentimes a lack of knowledge 
of what is going on in the world, by the use of the radio persons 
so situated have had the benefit of listening to music, to ad- 
dresses, to speeches, and to instructive messages. I myself have 
no question that the radio to the average citizen is a very 
necessary part of the household equipment. I hope that the bill 
as presented from the committee may be adopted, and I hope it 
will be adopted without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I think the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee ought to be the first one to be 
considered, but I think a little more time should be allowed. I 
therefore move to amend the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee by striking out “the Ist of January, 1931,” and 
inserting the Ist of May, 1931.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee as modified. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I wish to lend my support 
to the amendment which has been offered, because I think, for 
the present and in the beginning of the radio work—and it has 
hardly begun as yet—it is just as well for Congress to have con- 
trol of the Radio Commission. If the commission is required 
to come to Congress and ask for an extension of its life, it 
ought to be more in a frame of mind to comport itself with the 
wishes of Congress. 

Last year we adopted what is known as the Davis amend- 
ment to the act. That amendment required that the zones to 
be established should be treated equally and then it provided: 
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The commission shall make a fair and equitable allocation of licenses, 
wave lengths, time for operation, and station power to each of the 
States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories and the posses- 
sions of the United States within each zone according to the population. 


Before the last recess of Congress was taken we adopted a 
resolution asking for a report from the commission which 
should show how they had carried out the Davis amendment. 
A partial report has been submitted, there remaining some 
features yet to be treated. When complete I shall ask that it 
be printed as a Senate document. Attached to the report is 
a long schedule, which it is rather difficult for those who are 
not versed in the radio art to understand. I may be wrong in 
my interpretation of what they say in the report, but, in read- 
ing it over and trying to arrive at a conclusion as to how far 
the commission has carried out that direct mandate of the 
Congress, and studying my own State in particular, because 
we have had some difficulty in securing any service in that 
State over the radio, I find as I interpret the report this 
situation; The commission have allocated to each zone, with one 
exception, approximately an equal distribution. One of the zones 
has a considerably larger amount than it is entitled to. When 
it comes down to the States within the zones, particularly the 
second zone, allocating, according to population, the wave 
lengths and the stations, under the conditions which existed on 
March, 1928, the State of Kentucky was entitled to about 1.83 
per cent. It actually had, however, at that time 0.44 of 1 per 
cent. That is about one-fourth of what it was entitled to. In 
the changes that have taken place between that time and now, 
instead of having 1.83 per cent, we have, as of November, 1929, 
0.68 of 1 per cent, being one-third of the amount of broadcasting 
opportunity in the shape of licenses to which we are entitled in 
that State. 

There are other States in that zone that have considerably 
more than they are entitled to; and from this report it is 
perfectly evident that we can ascertain an overplus in some 
States and a very decided deficiency in others, That is not 
what the Congress, in adopting the Davis amendment, intended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SACKETT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator what report he is 
referring to? Is it a printed report of the Government? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is a report that has been sent up as of 
December 15. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it printed? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is not printed yet, but it is going to the 
printer. There are two pages still missing. As soon as they 
come in it will be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not seen the report. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; it has just been filed at the desk, and 
it is probable that I am not enough of an expert in this matter 
to be able to interpret the report properly; but, as I understand, 
i shows the relative State allocations in licenses, in frequencies, 
n power—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SACKETT. Will the Senator let me go on for just a 
minute? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr, SACKETT. I do not know how we are going to require 
the commission to straighten out the difficulties which this 
report shows exist as between the various States. I propose, as 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
which has charge of the radio at the present time so far as 
these matters are concerned, to suggest to the committee that 
we call before us a representative of the Radio Commission and 
go into this question of the relative allocations of these licenses. 
We have established a principle, and we did it last year when 
we had before us this matter of extension of life. 

The Senate is the only place where the States are in a position 
to demand their rights, because each State has the same number 
of votes; and the powerful influences of the great companies 
who have acquired these valuable broadcasting rights can not be 
exercised to the exclusion of the rights of the other States, 
I think it is of extreme importance to all of the Members of the 
Senate who have applications from their States for this valuable 
right of broadcasting, and who are entitled to an equal distri- 
bution according to population, to make a careful study of this 
report, and find out whether they are being treated in accord- 
ance with the declaration of Congress. 

My own State of Kentucky grows rather slowly in its oppor- 
tunities to install these enormously expensive stations, and can 
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not keep up with the great States of the East, and Illinois and 
Indiana and those States of great wealth. Therefore, when the 
allocation was first made we did not have the companies that 
were capable of undertaking broadcasting and providing the 
funds necessry to accomplish it; and many of you have a simi- 
lar situation. When we do manage to get up the necessary 
capital, however, we have the people that need this radio in- 
formation and we have them in great numbers; and they are 
entitled, to receive the same consideration as the wealthier 
States from the commission under the law as we passed it. 

I think, therefore, that the Radio Commission ought to give 
very close attention to the Davis amendment and the purposes 
of it. I am in sympathy with the great difficulties that they 
have to try to solve with a limited number of wave lengths, lim- 
ited time, and the great number of applications; but this Senate 
is the only place where, when Congress has adopted a policy 
of this kind, we can raise the question in such a way as to insure 
to our people the proper allocations and have any assurance of 
success. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SACKETT. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Referring to the chart to which attention 
has been called by the Senator, I notice that the fourth zone— 
which contains Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and States nearby— 
has the largest allocation. 

Mr. SACKETT. It did in 1928. It has been cut down some- 
what, as I read the report, in 1929, showing the attention that 
the commission has given to trying to adjust the total quantity 
in each zone. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, even o 

Mr. SACKETT. Even so, they are heavier than the others. 

Mr. COPELAND. Even so on the 27th of November? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course the Senator is aware of the fact 
that the President, in his message, recommended the repeal of 
the Davis amendment. 

Mr. SACKETT. I understand so; but the Davis amendment 
is now standing as the law of the land, and while it is standing 
there is an opportunity for stations to acquire their rights, 
whatever they may be, proprietary or otherwise, in these very 
valuable broadcasting privileges. 

ees COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield once 
more? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the importance of the Davis 
amendment is to make certain that each zone has the same 
privileges and the same reception of communications. Ken- 
tucky really has a very remarkably low percentage, I will say. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is practically nothing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not probable, however, in view of the 
fact that Cincinnati is just across the river, and Pittsburgh is 
nearby, both haying large stations, that the commission may 
have taken the view that so far as the service in the State of 
Kentucky is concerned, there has been no deprivation? 

Mr. SACKETT. That may be true; but the same thing could 
be said in the Senator’s own section, with stations located in 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, and places like that. When the law 
is definite, as it is here, and these valuable rights are being 
acquired, I think it is up to each Member of the Senate to look 
after his own locality. 

Even if the Davis amendment were complied with definitely, 
and these valuable rights were strictly allocated to the different 
States, there would still be enough difficulties for some of the 
States to face. The spectrum of these wave lengths—I suppose 
it is called the spectrum—is very short. The commission is 
trying to increase it by using the higher registers, and they 
are not so satisfactory for broadcasting. When I tell the Senate 
that out of the three stations that have been finally allocated 
to my State one of them is away up at the top of the spectrum, 
and its reception, even within the borders of our own State, is 
practically nullified, the Senate will see that it reduces even 
further than the actual figures of the report show the value 
that we of Kentucky are getting out of the allocations as they 
have been made. One of the other stations is placed upon a 
wave band so close to large stations located within 60 miles 
that it is drowned out over a large part of the State when those 
Stations are operating. We have one good, large station with a 
free channel. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Where? 

Mr. SACKETT. At Louisville. That station operates well, 
and furnishes its information throughout our section of the 
country. Our people are country people, however; and if you 
knew the mining sections of those mountain counties you would 
find that the reception of radio is practically the only amuse- 
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ment that those people have. The people are not within close 
touch of the metropolitan daily newspapers, which have to travel 
some 12 hours before the news they carry comes to those sec- 
tions. There are more than a million people who, if they could 
have the reception from their own Kentucky stations, with its 
local news, would be afforded a great deal of amusement and 
occupation ; and it seems to me that this right which the Davis 
„ sought to insure is a most valuable right to those 
people. 

Within the past month I applied for an increase of power 
for a station that would serve those people. It was a small 
station and has been in existence for a long time, but with 
very slight power—less than 100 watts; I think it was 
actually allowed 30. Now it is prepared to put in the usual 
kind of a general station to use a 5,000-watt power. It is 
fully financed and ready to construct, and in spite of the fact 
that we have less than one-third of the stations to which we are 
entitled under the Davis amendment, I am told that there is 
not a single space upon the whole spectrum where the State of 
Kentucky can receive even that slight addition to the broad- 
casting facilities which it now possesses. 

I want to call thus, publicly, the attention of the Radio Com- 
mission to the method in which we are being discriminated 
against; and I want to call the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to the fact that many of their own States are being dis- 
criminated against on the basis of population. It is only by an 
examination of the percentages in this report that the different 
Members of the Senate will be able to find out whether they are 
being treated properly and in accordance with the law in respect 
to these extremely valuable rights of broadcasting, which are 
becoming more valuable every day, and which your own citizens 
are entitled to; and when your people finally get themselves into 
a position to exercise their broadcasting rights they will come 
to you and ask for those rights to which they are entitled, and 
you will not be in a position, because of the occupation of all the 
wave lengths on the band, to secure the rights to which your 
people are entitled. 

I think at this time it is just as well that we control the length 
of the life of the commission, and I hope that as Senators study 
this question and see what is being allocated to each of the 
States, they will join me in asking the Radio Commission to 
come before the Committee on Interstate Commerce and give us 
the facts, and give us an opportunity of knowing whether we are 
going to be able to secure our rights or not. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does not the Senator think that if 
the members of the Radio Commission continued to disregard the 
law as written, that in itself will be a most excellent reason for 
refusing to confirm them when they come up for reappointment 
in the spring? 

Mr. SACKETT. I certainly would have to think so; but I 
want to say to the Senator from Washington that I have made 
this suggestion largely for the purpose of bringing the matter 
to the attention of the Radio Commission, because I have great 
respect for the gentlemen who are members of that commission, 
and I feel that if they know we are seriously considering this 
matter, they will then give their aid in trying to bring about a 
more proper adjustment of the broadcasting facilities. Those 
facilities are too valuable to be allocated to places which are 
not entitled to them, because when they are so allocated, other 
places will be robbed of something which, in a short time, will 
be of infinite value, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that the same 
discriminations the Senator from Kentucky says have been prac- 
ticed as to his State, and the same drowning out during certain 
periods on account of the proximity of a small, weak station 
to one of the big, powerful stations, have been called to my at- 
tention frequently by constituents in my State who are interested 
in radio stations. I think something ought to be done to remedy 
that. The Senator from Kentucky is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, I believe? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I am a member of the commiitee. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has not that committee the power to sum- 
mon the members of the Radio Commission before it and make 
an investigation? 

Mr. SACKETT. It has; and that is what I have suggested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not need any legislation for that. 

Mr. SACKETT. We do not need any legislation for that 
purpose. I have spoken on the subject at this time because we 
are considering a limitation on the life of the commission, and 
I thought it was well, under the present conditions of radio 
broadcasting, that we keep control of the life of the commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator entirely, and that 
is one of the reasons why I am not willing to support the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Washington without the amendment 
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of the Senator from Tennessee. I think, for the present at 
least, we ought to keep control of that commission. 

Mr. SACKETT. May I say that I am very sure that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. D., who has great interest 
in the question of allocation, will join with us in asking the 
members of the Radio Commission to come before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce and make their statement, 1 think 
I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope we may have a yote now upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before we yote I want once more 
to say to the Senate that the statement made by Senators that 
the proposal is to limit the life of the commission is absolutely 
without foundation. The life of the commission will continue. 
The only thing proposed is a limitation on the administrative 
organization of employees. That is all there is to this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we all understand that the commis- 
sion itself is a permanent body. This relates to the exercise of 
certain administrative powers. 

Mr. DILL. That is true. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Even as to those administrative functions, 
the commission will still have supervision on appeal. 

Mr. DILL. Nothing the Department of Commerce can do, 
whether the legislation is passed or not, will be final. The com- 
cer is the final authority. The law provided that from the 
start. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no question about this—whenever 
the Congress is dissatisfied with the commission the Congress 
may bring it to an end. 

Mr. DILL. By repealing the law only. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By repealing the law it can do so. 

Mr. DILL. Only in that way. It will not end on January 1; 
the commission will go on. As to any question arisiag in North 
Carolina, the Senator will find himself going to the commission 
on appeal, just the same as he does now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, if 
that is true, there is no necessity whatsoever for passing this 
legislation, 

Mr. DILL. Yes; there is necessity for passing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, if there is necessity for passing the 
bill, it seems to me the limitation ought to be made. I have 
heard the Senator argue here a number of times that in the 
formative condition of this particular business, or science, or 
art, or whatever it may be called, it might be a good thing for 
the Congress to keep its hand on it. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator is getting away from what I have 
argued for, The bill which I had in charge, and which passed 
originally, took every possible connection of the Department of 
Commerce away from radio, and put everything in the bands of 
the commission. I have always insisted that the commission 
ought to be permanent, and that the Department of Commerce 
ought to have nothing to do with it, but legislation is a matter 
of compromise, and I have been compelled to accept a compro- 
mise in the situation. 

What I have said was this: That I believed the term for 
which a commissioner might be appointed should be limited, in 
order that when the commissioners fail to live up to the law, we 
can refuse to confirm, and get other commissioners who will, but 
as to a permanent body, I have always insisted that the com- 
mission should be permanent in order that it might work on the 
basis of a permanent body, and the reason why I can not accept 
the Senator’s amendment is this. This question came up in the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It was discussed fully and 
thoroughly. The committee was unanimous that we should 
give the commission full powers, with a view to its becoming a 
more fully established body in handling radio before it took 
over the telephone and the telegraph. For my part, I would 
like to transfer to the commission at this time the duties of the 
Department of Commerce, but we did not want to briug in any 
controversial matter. If we limited it to a year, or three or four 
months, and the communications bill failed, we would be right 
back where we are. In the meantime, the commission would 
have said, “We do not know whether our administrative duties 
will continue, or whether we are just to be an appellate body.” 

I am simply making this statement in order that the Senate 
may understand the situation. If it were a matter of my views 
only, I would not argue it, but the committee was unanimous. 
Let us vote on the amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, before we vote on this question, 
I would like to bring to the attention of the Senate a large num- 
ber of complaints which I have had about the Radio Commis- 
sion. I have here complaints from almost every station in New 
Jersey, and I have a telegram from the attorney general of the 
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State about the allotments of wave lengths to New Jersey and 

the fairness of the wave lengths is very much criticized. I am 

bere} to vote to continue the commission; for how many months 
it 

Mr. DILL. The commission will continue in any case, but 
just as the original bill made it an appellate body permanently, 
this continues its administrative powers permanently also, with 
a view to the passing of the communications bill, which will 
displace the Radio Commission, and turn all the duties over to 
a communications commission, 

Mr. KHAN. I would like to ask the Senator how long this 
would continue their existence. 

Mr. DILL. Just as long as we do not pass a communications 
bill. The commission will continue anyhow, let me say to the 
Senator from New Jersey, 

Mr. KEAN. Has an amendment been offered? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there is, 

Mr. DILL. An amendment has been offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee to limit it to May 1, 1931. 

Mr. KEAN. I do not want to put this enormous amount of 
correspondence in the Recorp, but I have continuous complaints 
about this commission and about the way the thing is handled, 
and the unfairness. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Baird Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McKellar 8 
Bingham Gould MeMaster Smoot 
Black Greene MeNary Steck 
Biaine Grundy Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease le Moses Stephens 
rah Harris Norbeck Sullivan 
Brock Harrison Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Hastings Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hawes Patterson Trammell 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Tydings 
Cutting eher Pine agner 
Dale Heflin Rausdell Walcott 
Dill Howell Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fletcher Kean Sackett Watson 
Frazier Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
George eyes Sheppard 
Gillett La Follette Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] as modified. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
reported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 4 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 1, line 6, strike out the 
words “otherwise provided for by law” and insert “May 1, 
1931.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I hope we may have a roll call 
on the amendment. That will settle all questions. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TDI Nds]. I 
understand that he would vote as I am about to vote, and I am 
therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Has the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator front New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Go _pssoroveH] and vote 
“u w 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
Suresteap] is unavoidably absent on account of sickness. 

Mr. WATSON, I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: . 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 
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The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Dengen] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxe]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Arren] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the following Senators are neces- 
sarily detained on official business: The junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyres], the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] has a general pair with the Senator from California 
IMr. Jonson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Baird Hastin Patterson Sullivan 
Blease Hatfiel Phipps Swanson 
Brock Hebert Ransdell Townsend 
Brookhart Hetlin Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Capper Kean ett Waterman 
Fietcher McCulloch Schall Watson 
George McKellar Shortridge 
Glass McNary Simmons 
Harris Oddie Smith 

NAYS—42 
Barkley Frazier Kendrick Smoot 
Bingham Gillett Keyes Steck 
Black Glenn La Follette Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McMaster Stephens 
Borah Greene Metcalf Tra 
Broussard Grundy Norbeck wayae 
Copeland Haie orris Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Harrison N Walsh, Mont. 
Dale awes Pine Wheeler 
Dill Howell Reed 
Fess Jones Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—21 

Allen Deneen Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Ashurst Overman ings 
Bratton Goldsborough Pittman andenberg 
Caraway Hayden Robinson, Ark. 
Connally Johnson Shipstea 
Couzens King Thomas, Idaho 


So Mr. McKetbar’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no further amend- 
ment to be offered as in Committee of the Whole the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRENCH DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
6585) to authorize settlement of the indebtedness of the French 
Republic to the United States of America and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Utah what his intention is concerning making the 
tariff bill the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as the French debt settlement bill is 
out of the way I am going to move to take up again the tariff 
bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6585) to authorize 
settlement of the indebtedness of the French Republie to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I should make a brief 
statement, although I suppose every Senator is fully aware of 
the provisions of the bill. The bill has twice passed the House. 
When it came to the Senate the last time I gave notice I would 
not ask the Senate to pass the bill until France had ratified 
the agreement. Since that time the French Government has 
ratified the agreement and now the House has passed the bill 
and it is here for consideration on the part of the Senate. In 
order to refresh the memories of Senators I am going to submit 
a brief statement as to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 6585) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the French Republic to the United 
States of America, which I have requested to be substituted 
for S. 2274, the identical bill which I reported favorably to 
the Senate December 5, 1929, proposes to express the assent of 
the United States to a settlement with France for moneys owed 
by that country to the United States. This settlement was rati- 
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fied by France on July 27, 1929, by a vote of 300 to 292. The 
House of Representatives in the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress agreed to the settlement on June 2, 1926, by a vote of 
236 to 112. The Senate did not vote on the measure, inasmuch 
as we waited for action on the part of France. France, and 
consequently the Senate, not having taken any action on the 
bill before the adjournment of that Congress, action is neces- 
sary at this time by the Senate, the House having passed the 
bill on Thursday, December 12, 1929. 

The pending bill is virtually in the same language as H. R. 
11848, introduced during the Sixty-ninth Congress. France has 
adopted the exact terms proposed in the bill now being consid- 
ered. The Finance Committee has reported the bill without 
amendment, and recommends that it be agreed to by the Senate 
without amendment. Should we change the terms of the agree- 
ment, it would vitiate the ratification by France and necessitate 
a new undertaking for the settlement of her indebtedness to us. 
It is impossible to predict the time the negotiations would con- 
sume or when France would ratify such settlement, nor can the 
disturbances in our relations that might arise with that great 
country be foreseen. 

The terms of the settlement which the pending bill proposes 
were agreed upon between the representatives of the French 
Government and our own World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
signed by both parties thereto on April 29, 1926, and were 
printed as Senate Document No. 102, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
Session. 

The loans and credits extended to France under the Liberty 
loan acts and the act of July 9, 1918, including principal sum 
and interest thereon accrued and unpaid, amounted to approxi- 
mately $4,230,000,000 as of June 15, 1925, the date as of which 
the debt is to be funded under the terms of the agreement signed 
April 29, 1926. The agreement provides for the interest aceru- 
ing subsequent to that date. The principal of the obligations 
received for cash advances, less any repayments made, is 
$2,933,000,000; interest accrued and unpaid at the rate of 5 
per cent borne by the obligations prior to funding up to June 
15, 1925, is $890,000,000; the obligations acquired for the sale 
on credit of surplus war material, principal sum, amount to 
$407,000,000. The interest on the last item has been paid 
currently. 

In the proposed settlement all accrued and unpaid interest 
on obligations—except those given for purchase of war mate- 
rials—was computed at the rate of 4% per cent to December 
15, 1922, and at 3 per cent from that date to June 15, 1925. 

On the sale of war materials to France the interest is fixed 
at 3 per cent from December 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925; and 
any interest paid in excess of such rate is to be applied on the 
total sum owed; principal and interest, as of June 15, 1925. 

The Treasury presents the following tabulated statement, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

ee PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tabulation referred to is as follows: 


The above-described terms of settlement result in fixing the net in- 
debtedness as of June 15, 1925, at $4,025,386,686.89, made up as 
follows: . 

Principal of obligations held 

for cash advanced under Lib- 

erty bond acts. — $2, 933, 405, 070. 15 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 

4 per cent to Dec. 15, 1922_ 


445, 066, 027. 49 
Principal of obligations given 
for surplus war supplies pur- 


$3, 378, 471, 097. 64 


chased on 407, 341, 145. 01 


t. 
the last interest yment 
date prior to Dec. 18. 1922, 
to Dec. 15, 1922 — 6, 324, 940. 79 


413, 666, 085. 80 


Total indebtedness as of Dee. 15, 1922. 3, 792, 137, 183. 44 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 3 per cent per 


annum on this amount from Dec. 15, 1922, to 


T 284, 410, 288. 75 
Total indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 4, 076, 547, 472. 19 
CREDITS 
Payments received on account of 


terest between Dec. 15, 1922, 
and June 15, 1925. 


$50, 917, 643.13 
Payments on account of principal 
since Dec. 15, 19 


Int ce 5 5 230, 171. 44 
nterest on p payments a 

3 per cent per annum from date 

of payment to June 15, 1925. 12, 970. 73 


51, 160, 785. 30 
Net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925... 4, 025, 386, 686. 89 


Paid in cash upon execution of agreement 386, 686. 89 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 4, 025, 000, 000. 00 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the agreement provides that 
there is to be paid in cash upon its execution the sum of $386,- 
686.89, which was actually paid, leaving a total indebtedness to 
be funded of $4,025,000,000, which will be funded into bonds 
under the terms of this agreement. The sum of $386,686.89 was 
paid, leaving a total indebtedness to be funded under the agree- 
ment of $4,025,000,000. 

That the payments under the agreement may be perfectly 
clear, I ask that the schedule of payments as computed by the 
Treasury may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The schedule is as follows: 


Statement of amounts payable to the United States on account of the 
proposed refunding bonds to be issued by France 


155 7 Annual 
Kent | principal principal | Total anuai 
Rate Interest payments 
P. et. 
025. 000, 000. 00 |---| $30, 000, 000.00 | $30, 000, 000. 00 
995, 000, 000. 00 30, 000, 000.00 | 30, 000, 000. 00 
965, 000, 000. 00 32, 500, 000.00 32, 500, 000, 00 
932, 500, 000. 00 232. 500, 000. 00 32, 500, 000. 00 
900, 000, 000. 00 38, 000, 000. 00 | 35, 000, 000. 00 
865, 000, 000. 00 1 $38, 00 1,350, 000.00 | 40, 000, 000. 00 
863, 650, 000.00 | 1 38, 00 11, 363, 500.00 | 50, 000, 000. 00 
852, 288, 500.00 | 1 38, 00 24, 477, 135.00 60, 000, 000. 00 
830, 809, 365.00 | 1 38, 65 36, 691, 906. 35 75, 000, 000. 00 
794, 117, 458.65 1 37, 50 | 42, 058, 825. 41 80, 000, 000. 00 
752, 058, 683,24 | 1 37, 33 52, 479, 413.67 90, 000, 000, 00 
699, 578, 219.57 | 1 36, 20 | 63, 004, 207. 80 100, 000, 000. 00 
636, 575,011.77 1 36, 12 | 68, 634,249.88 | 105, 000, 000. 00 
567, 940,761.89 | 1 35, 62 74. 320, 592. 38 110, 000, 000. 00 
493, 620,169.51 | 1 34. +70 | 80, 063, 798.30 | 115, 000, 000. 00 
413, 556,371.21 2 68, 127, 42 51, 728, 872.58 | 120, 000, 000. 00 
361, 827, 498.63 | 2 67, 236, 549. 98 57, 763, 450.02 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
304, 064, 048.61 | 2 66, 081, 280. 97 58, 918,719.08 | 125, 000, 000, 00 
245, 145,329.58 | 2 64, 902, 906. 50 60, 097, 093. 41 | 125, 000, 600. 00 
185, 048, 236.17 | 2 63, 700, 964.72 | 61, 299, 035.28 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
123, 749, 200. 80 2 62, 474, 984.02 | 62, 525,015.98 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
031, 224, 184.91 | 2 61. 224, 483.70 | 63, 775, 516.30 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
997, 448, 668.61 | 2 59, 948, 973. 37 65, 051, 026. 63 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
932, 397, 641.98 | 2 58, 647, 952, 84 60, 352, 047. 16 125, 000, 000. 00 
866, 045, 504.82 | 2 57, 320, 911. 90 67, 679, 088.10 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
798, 366, 506.72 | 2 69, 959, 162. 67 55, 040, 837.33 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
743, 325, 669.39 | 236| 68, 583, 141. 73 56, 416, 858.27 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
686, 908,811.12 | 2)4 67,172, 720. 20 57, 827, 279.71 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
629, 081, 531.41 | 2 65, 727, 088, 29 59, 272,961.71 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
569, 808, 569.70 | 2 64, 245, 214. 24 60, 754, 785.76 | 123, 000, 000. 00 
500, 053, 783. 94] 2 62, 726, 344.60 | 62, 278, 655.40 | 125. 000, 000, 00 
446, 780, 128.54 2 61, 169, 503.21 | 63, 830, 496. 79 | 125, 000, 000, 00 
$82, 949, 631.75 | 244! 59, 573, 740. 79 65, 426, 259.21 | 125, 000, 000, 00 
317, 523,372.54 | 3 69, 525, 701. 18 555, 474, 298.82 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
262, 049, 073.72 | 3 67, 861, 472. 21 57, 138, 527.79 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
204, 910, 545.93 | 3 66, 147, 316. 38 58, 852, 683.62 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
146, 057, 862.31 | 3 64, 381, 735.87 | 60, 618, 264.13 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
085, 439, 598.18 | 3 62, 563,187.95 | 62, 436, 812.05 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
023, 002, 786.13 | 3 60, 690,083.58 | 64,309, 916.42 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
958, 692, 869. 71 | 3 58, 760, 786.09 | 66, 239, 213.91 | 128, 000, 000. 00 
892, 453, 655.80 | 344) 66, 235, 877. 95 58, 764,122.05 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
833, 689, 533. 75 | 3 64. 179,133.68 | 60, 820, 866.32 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
772, 808, 667.43 | 3 62, 050, 403.36 | 62, 949, 596. 64 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
709, 919, 070.79 | 3 59, 847, 167. 48 65, 152, 832. 52 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
644, 766, 238.27 | 3} 57, 566, 818. 34 67, 433, 181. 66 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
577, 333, 056.61 | 3} 55, 206, 656.98 | 69, 793, 343.02 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
507, 539, 713.59 | 3 52, 763, 889, 98 72. 236, 110.02 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
435, 303, 603.57 | 3 50, 235, 626. 12 74, 764. 373.88 | 125, 000, 000 00 
360, 539, 229.69 | 34) 47, 618, 873. 04 77, 381, 126.96 | 125, 000, 000 00 
283, 158, 102. 73 | 349! 44,910, 533.60 | 80, 089, 466,40 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
203, 068, 636.33 | 3} 42, 107,402.27 | 82, 892, 597. 73 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
120, 176, 038. 60 | 3 39, 206, 161, 35 85, 783, 838. 65 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
034, 382,199.95 | 3 36, 203, 377. 00 88, 796, 623.00 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
945, 585, 576.95 | 3 33,095, 495.19 | 91, 904, 504.81 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
853, 681,072.14 | 3 20, 878,837.52 | 95,121, 162.48 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
788, 559, 909. 66 3 26, 549, 596. 84 98, 450, 403.16 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
600, 109, 506. 60 | 3 23, 103, 832, 73 | 101, 896, 167.27 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
558, 213, 339.23 | 3 19, 537, 466.87 | 105, 462, 533.13 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
452, 750, 806. 10 3 15, $46, 278. 21 109, 153, 721.79 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
343. 597,084.31 | 3 12, 025, 897.95 | 112, 974,102.05 | 125, 000, 000. 00 
230, 622, 982.26 | 3 8, O71, 804.38 | 116, 928, 195, 62 | 125, 000, 000, 00 
118, 694, 788. 64 | 34 3, 979, 317.53 | 113, 694, 786.64 | 117, 674, 104.17 
FF 
3 —— SAA 2, 822, 674, 104.17 4, 025, 000, 000. 00 8, 847, 674, 104. 17 


Mr. SMOOT. The total amount to be paid by France is 
$6,847,674,104.17 in 62 years from June 15, 1925, of which 
$4,025,000,000 is principal sum and $2,822,674,104.17 is interest. 

The present-day value of these payments, on the basis of 4½ 
per cent, is $1,996,509,000, or practically 50 per cent of the debt 
as funded and over 47 per cent of the total amount due as of 
June 15, 1925. 

From June 15, 1925, to June 15, 1929, France has paid us 
$102,748,536.74, as compared with $125,000,000 payable under 
the terms of the settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Between what dates was that payment 
made? 

Mr. SMOOT. From June 15, 1925, to June 15, 1929. I 
think that if the Senator will wait I will be able to give him 
the detailed figures. Since June 15, 1929, France has further 
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paid the sum of $10,183,528.63, and will pay us $12,067,934.63 
when the United States shall ratify the agreement. I will also 
take occasion before I conclude to state just how those figures 
are arrived at. 

While these payments primarily were for interest on the pur- 
chase of war materials, which interest amounted to approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 annually, France has paid us additional 
sums which bring the total for the 4-year period nearly to the 
amounts due for such years under the terms of the proposed 
settlement. Since the amount due for war materials is included 
in the settlement, France has been paying practically as if the 
settlement ‘had been ratified, and the payments since June 15, 
1925, will be considered by our Government as paid under the 
settlement. 

The Treasury Department, which has had charge of this 
matter since the expiration by limit of time of the World War 
vet Commence, indorses House bill 6585 and recommends its 
adoption. 

Mr. President, this settlement with France was based upon 
her ability to pay from her own resources, and it took into the 
consideration not so much her ability at the time of the nego- 
tiations but her probable recovery and her future ability. 
France's losses during the war included the cost of war opera- 
tions paid or to be paid out of her own funds, loans made to her 
by the Allies, a tremendous loss in man power of 1 out of every 
28 of her people, and the devastation of her territory in the 
theater of the war, the last being shared practically alone with 
Belgium. Her restoration to normal conditions necessitated the 
rehabilitation of her ravaged areas—for the present chiefly 
out of her own resources, as reparations payments will be long 
in coming—the rehabilitation of her industries, settlement with 
her own people for domestic loans, and repayment to her allies 
for loans obtained from them. The rehabilitation of devastated 
areas has cost $3,623,000,000. In the settlement of domestic 
loans the people of France suffered the loss of approximately 80 
per cent of the face value of their investments when the franc 
was stabilized at one-fifth of its gold value. This loss of capital 
was a serious embarrassment in their recovery. 

France, as was thought possible by the World War Debt Fund- 
ing Commission, is attaining a state of general prosperity even 
earlier than was expected. The French are a thrifty and indus- 
trious people. They are a people generally of small incomes, 
For instance, the farms of their 7,500,000 farmers, who consti- 
tute 19 per cent of the total population, average 29.54 acres. 
That is a small holding from which to enable the farmers to 
provide for their own livelihood and pay taxes. In France 
income taxes apply to incomes much smaller than those upon 
which we levy taxes. Under the exemptions we give, the entire 
farming population of France would be tax exempt. Our exemp- 
tions would also release a large number of other French tax- 
payers. In brief, the taxes begin with lower incames, and are 
a heavier burden in France than in the United States. It seems 
clear that they are availing themselves of the taxing power to 
its economic limit in the endeavor to provide the necessary rev- 
enues for their own purposes and to meet their obligations. Nor 
do they have the resources or opportunities for the expansion 
thut we have. The French people are very heavily taxed. In 
1913 the national income was estimated at $7,334,000,000 and 
their total tax burden at $977,000,000, or 13 per cent of the 
national income. In 1928 the total tax burden had risen to 
$2,131,000,000 and the national income was $6,465,000,000, or, 
in other words, the tax burden was 33 per cent of the national 
income. In Great Britain the tax was 11 per cent of the 
national income in 1918 and 22 per cent in 1928, In the United 
States the tax was 6 per cent of the national income in 1913-14 
and 10 per cent in 1928-29. 

On December 31, 1913, the public debt of France was $6,473,- 
000,000. On May 31, 1929, their total debt, internal and exter- 
nal, had risen to $18,745,000,000, of which $10,713,000,000 was 
internal and $8,032,000,000 was external. 

Their national income has decreased from $7,334,000,000 in 
1913 to $6,465,000,000 in 1928. That is, their ability to pay, 
based on national income has materially decreased, while their 
tax burden has multiplied two and one-half times. 

Comparing France with the United States, we have a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000, France of 40,000,000. We have a national 
income of over $90,000,000,000 yearly, France of $6,465,000,000, 
That is, while our population is only three times greater than 
theirs, our national income is fourteen times greater. If we 
were carrying a debt service equal to that of France, we would 
be collecting in taxes for such service nearly $10,000,000,000 per 
year, and our yearly taxes would be over two and one-half times 
what they are now. This will aid in understanding the burden 
the French are carrying. After some years of consideration I 
still believe that the proposed settlement represents France’, 
ability to pay. 
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France also obtained loans from Great Britain. In a period of 
62 years she will pay Great Britain $3,890,767,000 and the 
United States $6,847,674,000, or a total of $10,738,441,000. 

On the basis of present value, at 4 per cent, the total payments 
to Great Britain and the United States amount to $3,457,000,000. 
The present value, on the same basis, of reparations payments 
to France from Germany is $5,532,000,000. France has already 
expended up to the end of 1928 for reconstruction of devastated 
areas $3,623,000,000. Supposing that payments by all parties 
are carried to completion in the terms of years proposed in the 
several settlements, France will have paid to the United States 
and Great.Britain, on the basis of present value, and for recon- 
struction work the sum of $7,080,000,000, and on the same basis 
she will receive from reparations $5,532,000,000, or $1,548,000,000 
less than her payments. 

In all the settlements we have considered the ability to pay on 
the part of our debtors out of their own resources, exclusive of 
any reparation they may receive. Our country was not devas- 
tated, nor that of Great Britain, by great invading armies. 
France was so invaded and was the arena in which the World 
War was fought for years. It was necessary for France to 
reconstruct the denuded areas in order to have available her 
country as it was before the war, for which she has already 
expended $3,623,000,000, and this $3,623,000,000 is a net economic 
loss to France. 

On the basis of present value, were France to make pay- 
ment out of reparations to Great Britain and the United States, 
the balance left of such payments would still lack $1,548,000,000 
of making good the amount she has now expended in restoring 
her country to its pre-war condition. However, as I have 
stated, in making these debt settlements, in each case considera- 
tion was given only to the ability to pay out of each country’s 
own resources. 

France has taken some heroic measures to attain even her 
present financial status. In the stabilization of the franc at 
one-fifth of its former value she reduced her indebtedness to 
her own citizens by 80 per cent. That is, her citizens will re- 
ceive only 20 cents for each dollar invested. Such a sacrifice 
would not have been required of her people except under stress 
of great national necessity. 

Mr. President, in presenting and asking the Senate to vote 
upon this bill to-day, I do it with profound admiration for the 
great French people, taking into consideration their country’s 
present financial condition; and I hope not a single voice will 
be raised against it, nor a single vote cast in opposition to it. 

If there is any country in the world to which we owe a debt 
of gratitude, Mr. President, it seems to me it is France herself. 
I do not approve, nor does any American perhaps approve, of 
every action that has been taken by France during the war, or 
statements that have been made against our own country, not, 
however, from representative citizens standing in positions of 
responsibility, but from Frenchmen speaking as they felt, with- 
out taking into consideration at times, perhaps, how it hurt the 
American people to hear what they said. But I feel that with 
this settlement consummated, the French people in their hearts 
will feel that this great country of ours, wealthy as it is, asso- 
ciated with France in the greatest war in the history of the 
world, has more than done her part in trying to put back the 
French people in a position where they can see daylight. 

I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. President, I stated to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe tx] that I desired to call his attention to another matter. 
I shall be glad to have the Senator proceed while I look up the 
figures. I want to give them to the Senator, so that he will 
know what they are. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as usual, the statement of the 
able Senator from Utah was very complete; but he could have 
= much clearer what this settlement means to the American 
people. 

France owes us, or did owe us on June 15, 1925, 84.231.000, 000, 
in round numbers. That was the amount to which she was 
indebted to the people of the United States. The settlement 
that is proposed cancels that debt absolutely, with the exception 
that for 62 years France is to pay interest on the face of its 
debt—$4,231,000,000—equivalent to 2.17 per cent annually. 
Every year the interest upon that indebtedness amounts to 
$169,240,000 at 4 per cent, the approximate, average rate of in- 
terest which we are Dow paying upon our war indebtedness; but 
on an average during the next 62 years France merely helps us 
to pay that interest to the extent of $91,813,000 annually. Every 
year we have to make up the deficit of $77,427,000; and at the 
end of the 62 years France is relieved of all further payments, 
and the principal sum, $4,231,000,000 is canceled. 

Mr. President, this statement is not unsupported. It will be 
recalled that on the 19th of last June the Senate went on record 
by resolution to the effect that the French debt settlement was 
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equivalent to the cancellation of the debt and the annual pay- 
ment of but 2.17 per cent interest on the face thereof for 62 years. 
That 2.17 per cent is all we are ever to receive. The debt is 
absolutely canceled ; and that is the settlement which the Senate 
now is about to vote upon. Shall we cancel the debt, and accept 
in lieu thereof an annual payment of 2.17 per cent interest 
thereon for 62 years, all payments of interest then to cease? 

As I have stated, this is not an unsupported statement, the 
Senate of the United States having gone on record that this is the 
equivalent of this settlement. We are never to receive a dollar 
of the principal in return; and yet for the last six or eight 
years we have been appealed to by one-third of our population, 
the farm population of the United States, for economic equality. 
The only reason we have not granted it is because we did not 
want to pay the price; and yet we are now proposing, and the 
Senator from Utah advocates, that we cancel this indebtedness 
of $4,231,000,000 due us from France! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that I do not agree to that statement. The Senator from Utah 
is asking that France pay us, within the 62 years, over $6,000,- 
000,000. I do not see that that is cancellation. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah now 
states that he does not consider this cancellation, and yet the 
distinguished Senator from Utah admitted last June upon this 
floor that the statement that this debt is to be absolutely can- 
celed was correct. That is to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 19 last, pages 3155 and 3157. 

Mr. SMOOT. Correct upon what basis? 

Mr. HOWELL. That we are to receive but 2.17 per cent 
annually on the face of this debt for 62 years, and the debt is to 
be canceled. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator thinks that the 
payment of $4,025,000,000, the amount France owes us, and of 
over $2,000,000,000 of interest, during the term of 62 years, is 
cancellation, I can not figure it out; but if he builds up a straw 
man, saying the interest is so and so, or ought to be so and so, 
and we pay so and so, it can be figured out to be cancellation. 

Does the Senator say that during the 62 years France will 
not pay to the Government of the United States nearly $7,000,- 
000,000? Does the Senator deny that they will pay that amount 
of money to the United States if this settlement is agreed to? 
Do not call it interest, do not call it principal; is it not true 
that they will pay that anrount of money to the United States? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I may loan a man $1,000 at 
6 per cent, and he may allow the debt to remain unpaid for 30 
years and merely pay the interest, and then he can claim that 
he has paid his debt and $800 additional. But has he? That is 
exactly the situation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have been trying to understand the reasoning 
of the Senator, and I think I have it. Four billion dollars, sub- 
stantially, the principal the French owe, running for 62 years, 
at 4½ per cent, would amount to a little over $10,000,000,000, 
principal and interest, all told, while $4,000,000,000 for 62 years, 
at 217 per cent, the average rate of interest provided here, 
would amount to a little over $6,000,000,000. The difference 
would be $4,000,000,000, which we would lose on the rate of 
interest we collect rather than what we are paying. Therefore, 
the loss of $4,000,000,000 is equal to the cancellation of the prin- 
cipal. Is that the basis of the Senator’s reasoning? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means loss of interest. 

Mr. FESS. At the lower rate of interest. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, France is to pay us a certain 
amount each year over a period of 62 years. They begin by 
paying us $30,000,000 a year. They end up by paying us over 
$100,000,000 a year. Reduce these payments to equal annual 
installments, and you will find that they equal 2.17 per cent 
annually on the face of the debt they owe us, and after they 
have paid for 62 years they stop paying and we never receive 
another dollar; the debt is canceled. 

Mr. FESS. I think I understand the Senator. That is vir- 
tually what I said. By the shaving down of interest rates, we 
fail to collect in the form of interest the amount of about 
$4,000,000,000 that we would collect if it were 4½ per cent, the 
same as we are paying, and that loss in interest is equivalent 
to the amount of the principal, and, in the Senator’s judgment, 
would be equivalent to a cancellation. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is much more of a scaling down than 
$4,000,000,000, because we are now paying an average of about 
4 per cent on the United States bonds and securities which rep- 
resents our war debt, but France merely aids us to the extent 
of 2.17 per cent in paying interest upon that portion of our debt 
which represents what she owes us. We have to make up the 
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difference every year. We have to make up a difference, for 
instance, this year over and above all payments she makes us to 
the amount of $136,740,000. On an average over the 62-year 
period there is a deficit in interest, on a 4 per cent basis, of 
$77,000,000 every year, and in addition the principal sum of the 
debt is canceled, 

Mr. FESS. I understand that, that if we would pay 4½ per 
cent, the unfortunate thing is that this money we loaned we 
had to borrow in order to haye it to loan, and we pay on that 
about 4% per cent, and if we collect a lower rate, we lose just 
the difference between the rate we pay and the rate we receive. 
But does not the Senator think, in view of the situation of 
France and our own situation, that this is a pretty fair settle- 
ment, better than we are likely to get at any other time? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, why should we limit the pay- 
ment to 62 years? If we are placing it upon the basis of ability 
to pay, do we mean to say that the ability of France to pay this 
2.17 per cent annually will continue for 62 years and then cease? 
Why should France not keep on paying? Why should France 
not pay the sixty-third year, the sixty-fourth year, and the 
sixty-fifth year? 

Mr. FESS. I think it is a pretty good settlement, in view of 
the condition of France; and while it is a contribution in a 
sense, yet I am of the opinion we can afford to make it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we can afford to make it in 
this sense: We can pay this interest ourselves, we can make one- 
third of our population, the farmers—deflated farmers—pay 
their part of it; and they are paying it. 

We can place that added burden upon them; but is it right, 
is it just to our people? The only reason why we have refused 
the farmers of this country economic equality is because we 
are not willing to pay the price, and yet here is a debt of 
$4,231,000,000 which the Finance Committee asks us to cancel 
absolutely, provided France will pay us annual interest on the 
face of the debt for 62 years to the extent of merely 2.17 per 
cent. Then she is to stop paying. If then the debt has not been 
discharged out of our own pockets; we must continue paying 
the full rate of interest without any help from France until we 
do pay this debt of $4,231,000,000. 

Mr. President, the European debt settlements which have 
been approved by Congress are a blot upon our financial his- 
tory, are an outrage upon certainly a third of the population of 
this country. They amount, with this proposed French settle- 
ment, to $12,000,000,000, and every one of the debts has been 
canceled. Out of 15 loans we made one of them was to Cuba, 
and Cuba paid every dollar, with 5 per cent interest. 

One loan was made to Russia. The debt that Russia owes 
this country is in abeyance and probably will never be paid. It 
amounts to about $300,000,000, 

Another debt due the United States is one from Armenia, and 
that, with interest, amounts to about $18,000,000, which might 
as well be charged off. 

There were 12 other loans, and those loans developed into 
debts as follows: 

Great Britain, $4,715,000,000, absolutely canceled with the 
agreement that Britain shall pay the equivalent of 3.7 per cent 
annually on the face of that debt for 62 years, and then she is to 
stop even aiding us in paying interest, the debt being canceled. 
We must pay the debt ourselves. 

Estonia, $14,000,000; Finland, $9,000,000; Hungary, $2,000,- 
000; Latvia, $6,000,000; Lithuania, $6,000,000; Poland, $182,- 
000,000. 

Every one of these debts was settled upon the same basis as 
in the ease of the debt of Great Britain. Yes; as to these various 
countries, one owing us as little as $2,000,000, it was agreed 
we would cancel each debt if each would pay us 3.7 per cent 
interest annually for 62 years, although we are paying 4 per 
cent for the money loaned. 

Then there is Rumania, Rumania owes us $47,000,000. 
Rumania, as a result of the war, doubled her territory, from 
61,000 square miles to 122,000 square miles. She doubled her 
population so that to-day her population is 17,500,000, and al- 
though she so profited by the war, we settled her debt upon the 
basis that she merely pays us 3.4 per cent for 62 years, and that 
debt is canceled. 

Mr. President, in some manner there was a slip in a cog of 
the Debt Commission when they settled with Rumania. They 
got only 3.4 per cent instead of 3.7 per cent, as they had from 
the others. There evidently was a mistake in calculation, be- 
cause the ability of Rumania to pay is unquestioned. She is one 
of the richest countries of southeastern Europe. Her oil re- 
sources are tremendous, and, as I say, she owed us but $47,- 
000,000, and her entire war debt as a result of the Great War 
was but $267,000,000. 

South Carolina’s portion of our present debt of $17,000,000,000, 
on the basis of population, is almost identical with the debt of 
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Rumania as a result of the war, two hundred and sixty-odd 
million dollars, and yet South Carolina has only a fourth of 
the area and a tenth of the population of Rumania. The Debt 
Commission, nevertheless, settled the debt of Rumania on the 
basis of cancellation. Would it not have been better, would 
we have not been more just, if we had used that $47,000,000 in 
aiding our farmers, in taking care of our own people? 

Then we settled with Czechoslovakia, whose debt was $124,- 
000,000, on the same basis we settled with Rumania, 3.4 per cent. 

Understand, Czechoslovakia pays us that interest on the face 
of her debt for 62 years and then she stops and we forget the 
debt so far as she is concerned. We pay it ourselves. We 
must—we have the bonds outstanding. As Czechoslovakia is not 
to pay that debt, the people of this country must pay it. That 
is the basis of the settlement made by the Debt Commission of 
which the distinguished Senator from Utah was a member. 

Belgium owed us $483,000,000 and we settled with her on the 
basis that she is to pay us 2.1 per cent annually for 62 years 
and the debt is canceled. We are to pay it. 

We know the conditions under which Italy went into the war. 
We know what the circumstances were, We were owed by Italy 
$2,150,000,000 ; that was Italy's debt at the time the settlement 
was made, including accrued interest. 

How did the distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee 
agree to settle the debt of Italy? Italy is to pay 1.13 per cent 
annually for 62 years and then she is through. The American 
people must pay the $2,150,000,000 that she owed and in addition 
an interest deficit of more than $61,000,000 per year. That is 
the basis of that settlement. No one can deny it. It is ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr. President, some day the people of this country will under- 
stand what has been done and why it has been done. Some 
day it will be realized throughout the United States why we 
must pay these debts, and that the nations that contracted 
them are merely to help us pay the interest. Certainly, if I 
loaned a man money and finally said to him, “If you will con- 
sent merely to pay the interest on this money, as I have had to 
borrow it myself at the bank, I will not ask you to repay the 
principal,” would it not be felt that I was generous indeed? 
But these nations were not willing even to pay the interest we 
3 pay every year on the money we borrowed and loaned 

em. 

This is the final chapter so far as the debt settlements are 
concerned. France, it is proposed, shall be granted the privilege 
of paying but 2.17 per cent annually for 62 years on the face 
of her debt, and then she is graciously to allow the American 
people to put their hands in their pockets and pay her debt of 
$4,231,000,000. Yet they call us Shylocks.” They say we are 
“money mad.“ We certainly have been mad, but not in the 
sense in which they have used that term. 

How has it all come about? Mr. President, does anyone 
think the American people, from a sense of generosity, finally 
arrived at the conclusion that this ought to be done? Not at 
all. These debt settlements are the result of a conspiracy. No 
one at the time the debts were contracted considered for a mo- 
ment that any such thing as this would happen. Why, Mr. 
President, at the time the four-minute men” were out on the 
platforms throughout the country begging the people to buy Lib- 
erty bonds and Victory bonds until it hurt, suppose some one 
had risen in one of those meetings and said, “ Remember that 
every dollar you subscribe will be loaned to foreign nations, and 
the debt of every foreign nation will later be canceled "? 

The minute man would have said, This is a pacifist who 
is trying to destroy the morale of the community“; and as 
likely as not the alleged pacifist would have been ejected from 
the meeting. No one would then have believed, when putting 
his hand in his pocket to buy those bonds and thus furnish 
money that these nations might live, that the time would come 
when they would conspire to cancel their indebtedness to us; 
and yet that is exactly what has taken place; that is what has 
occurred. 

Mr. President, the echo of the last gun fired in the Great 
War had scarcely died away when evidence began to develop 
of a project initiated in Hurope for the cancellation of every 
one of our foreign loans. At the outset rumors respecting this 
cancellation drive seemed fantastic and were not taken seri- 
ously in this country, though, under date of December 4, 1918, 
Mr. Irwin Laughlin, counselor of the United States Embassy 
in London, communicated with the Secretary of State in 
part as follows, referring to the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: 


The chancellor revived suggestions made before of the possibility of 
eancellation of all loans made by one associated government to another 
for the conduct of the war. I stated that so far as I knew such an 
idea had never for a moment been entertained by you and the subject 
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was dropped. Similar suggestions in unofficial but important quarters 
are not infrequent in London and Paris. 


This was written 23 days after the armistice. They already 
had their plans. They then began a propaganda for the cancel- 
lation of every debt due the United States from Europe and the 
project has finally been consummated. The very audacity of 
the idea inyolved misled the public. Our leading public men 
had no such ideas of cancellation. Mr. Ben R. Strong, who was 
governor of the New York Federal Reserye Bank, wrote from 
London to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Leflingwell on 
July 25, 1919, in part as follows: 

I gather by implication that there fs a feeling here that we should 
try and have some cancellation of debt all around. It was too indefi- 
nite for me to suggest any particulars, and it is hard to say how such 
a cancellation could take place without an actual reduction in the 
indebtedness due to us, which is not to be contemplated, in my opinion. 


In 1919 that was the view of Mr. Strong, governor of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and yet ultimately the views 
of such bankers were changed, In fact, the international 
bankers group was one of the greatest forces that brought 
about a change in Congress and finally prevailed with these 
cancellation proposals, : 

The idea was so audacious that the public did not take it 
seriously and was misled. It seemed incomprehensible that 
those whom we had aided by unparalleled credits and who were 
still applying for and receiying funds should contemplate can- 
cellation. Understand, we continued to loan this money for two 
years thereafter; and, when I say “thereafter,” I mean after 
the armistice. Yet the very people to whom we were loaning 
this money, all promising to repay, were accepting their credits 
while planning for the cancellation of their growing debts. 
Does anyone think this is an overdrawn statement? 

Mr. President, on the 18th of March, 1919, Assistant Secre- 
tary Rathbone addressed the following to Mr. Edouard de 
Billy, French deputy high commissioner in this country. He 
was the man who was arranging for the money, getting the 
money, and handling it for France. This is what Assistant 
Secretary Rathbone said: 


Mx Dear Mn. Dr BILLY: I learn that at a meeting of the financial 
drafting committee appointed by the executive council of 10 at the 
peace conference one of the allied governments haying proposed as one 
of the financial questions affecting peace the reapportionment and con- 
solidation of war debts, this proposal was strongly supported by the 
representatives of your Government, Mr. Klotz taking the position that 
this question must be discussed while the delegates of all the powers 
are in Paris. 

I need not dwell on my surprise at the position taken by Mr. Klotz 
on behalf of your Government, particularly in view of your letters of 
December 27, 1918, and February 5, 1919, as to which I testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress at the recent hearing on the Victory Liberty bond bill. 

I have, however, to ¿state most emphatically that the Treasury 
+.» © will not assent to any discussion at the peace conference, 
or elsewhere, of any plan or arrangement for the release, consolidation, 
or reapportionment of the obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States. 

You will appreciate also that the Treasury can not contemplate 
continuance of advances to any allied government which is lending its 
support to any plan which would create uncertainty as to the due 
repayment of advances made to it by the United States Treasury. 


Why, Mr. President, for two years after the armistice we 
advanced money to France, we advanced money to England, and 
to Italy, and we advanced this money to the extent of as much as 
$300,000,000 per month. Yet representatives of France and 
Italy, sitting in a committee appointed to consider matters of 
this character at the peace conference, were planning at that 
time for the cancellation of the loans their respective govern- 
ments were obtaining. 

Mr. President, we can trace the propaganda due to this can- 
cellation project practically from the date of the armistice, and 
yet, as I have said, our monthly loans continued for nearly two 
years thereafter, sometimes exceeding $300,000,000 per month. 
Indeed, this cancellation project went forward with a persist- 
ence that seemed born of complete confidence of ultimate success. 

Cancellation suggestions appeared at the peace conference in 
the form of “reapportionment and consolidation of war debts 
as a financial question affecting peace.“ The British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer approached our Treasury Department upon the 
subject without equivocation, and finally Mr. Lloyd George, the 
British Premier, formally addressed President Wilson in refer- 
ence thereto. 

Tracing the development of this audacious enterprise, one 
is almost inclined to believe that President Wilson was intrigued 
into such a consideration of the treatment of the interallied in- 
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debtedness along “broad lines” as to have nurtured the hope 
that the United States ultimately would consent to a general 
cancellation. 

In this country a subtle publicity campaign was gradually 
developed, and it soon became apparent that the international 
bankers’ group favored partial, if not total, cancellation, In 
November, 1919, J. P. Morgan & Co. were appointed the agents 
of the British Treasury, and the British Government's account 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was closed. 

It was intimated to the business interests that our four or 
five billions of private foreign credits might be jeopardized 
and our foreign trade injuriously affected if the war loans made 
to Europe by all the people of the United States were not 
treated in a generous, forgiving spirit. The various trade 
bodies and chambers of commerce throughout the country 
promptly began to reecho such sentiments. 

In the meantime, the governments of the debtor nations, 
taking advantage of the reluctance of the United States Treas- 
ury to formally demand payment of their demand obligations, 
deferred or took no action respecting refunding negotiations 
suggested by our officials, 

Mr. President, later on I shall speak of these demand obliga- 
tions. It is a fact that the Government of the United States 
never made a demand for payment thereof, although we all 
know that if one desires a note paid it is his duty, under the 
law, to make a demand for payment. Our Government, how- 
ae never made a demand for payment of any one of these 
no 

Though the real reason for such complaisance and nonaction 
by debtor governments was not generally rendered apparent, the 
British Premier did not camouflage. He, at least, frankly wrote 
President Wilson that his Government could not bind itself by an 
arrangement which would prejudice the working of an inter- 
allied agreement which might be reached in the future. In 
short, the British Premier did not propose to do anything that 
would interfere with the cancellation program on foot, in the 
ultimate success of which he evidently had confidence. Stalling 
was apparently the stratagem adopted, 

Naturally, so far as the United States was concerned, the 
situation was disquieting, Interest due and unpaid was running 
into the hundreds of millions. Of course, it was our funeral, 
not that of our judgment-proof debtors. It was for us to walk 
the floor, not they. 

In short, a situation had been developed calculated to make 
Uncle Sam listen to reason—and he did. In February, 1922, 
Congress authorized the refunding of the foreign debts due us 
into bonds maturing within 25 years and bearing interest not at 
5 per cent—the rate of interest stipulated in connection with all 
of the demand obligations held by the Treasury—but at 414 per 
cent, the rate of interest we were then paying on some $13,800,- 
000,000 of Liberty and other bonds outstanding, from the pro- 
ceeds of which these loans were made. 

Congress at the outset took the proper position. It said to 
those countries: “ We will now refund your demand obligations 
and you may replace them with bonds bearing 444 per cent 
interest running for 25 years.” Did any one of those countries 
accede thereto? No. As I have said, they did not, with the 
exception of Cuba, who, having borrowed money from our 
Liberty loan fund, repaid in full. As a matter of fact, Cuba was 
too previous. It was a great mistake. If she had only waited, 
her debt, too, would have been canceled. Not one of the other 
nations came forward; they stalled. 

As I have said, Cuba set an example by making the final pay- 
ment upon her debt of $10,000,000 several years ago, together 
with 5 per cent interest, the rate fixed in her demand obliga- 
tions. Then came Great Britain, but not to comply with the 
terms of its contracts, as did Cuba. Uncle Sam was made to 
listen to more reason. Our Debt Commission reported to Con- 
gress that Great Britain was not willing to agree to such terms 
and presented a settlement to which the British would agree, 
to wit: Great Britain would agree to pay but 3.7 per cent in- 
terest upon the face of her debt annually for 62 years, and the 
debt, amounting to about $4,715,000,000, was to be canceled. 

The Debt Commission recommended that these terms be ac- 
cepted, President Coolidge supplemented this recommendation, 
and Congress acted in accordance therewith. Of course, such 
action precipitated a debacle in our debt settlements. Having 
canceled the debt of the greatest empire in the world—our rich- 
est and ablest debtor—how could we do differently with the 
lesser nations? It was a splendidly worked out plan. 

Mr. President, at the outset of the war Congress passed an 
act—if I remember aright, the first Liberty loan act—authoriz- 
ing the issuance of $5,000,000,000 of Liberty bonds, which 
amount was ultimately increased to $10,000,000,000. What were 
the conditions imposed in connection with the issuance of these 
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bonds? Congress acted absolutely in accord with business prin- 
ciples. Congress directed that the funds thus provided could 
be used by the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of 
the President, to purchase securities of the nations with which 
we were associated during the war, bearing not less than the 
same rate of interest as that borne by the bonds we issued. 

The act further provided that such bonds should be placed in 
the Treasury subject to sale by the Secretary of the Treasury 
when the Treasury required the funds. In other words, what 
the Congress directed the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President to do was exactly what J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 
were doing in connection with their transactions with both 
Great Britain and France. They were loaning money at the 
same time to these countries, but when Great Britain got money 
from J. P. Morgan & Co. that company obtained bonds for dis- 
tribution to their clients. J. P. Morgan & Co. did not take any 
demand paper; J. P. Morgan & Co. insisted upon the delivery 
of the bonds and the bonds were delivered; J. P. Morgan & Co. 
faithfully serving their clients, distributed those bonds to those 
who had subscribed therefor. 

But what was done by the United States Government acting 
for the taxpayers? When we had sold our Liberty bonds and 
Great Britain and France came for the money it was urged 
that they could not wait to print the bonds and deliver them, so 
they would give their notes of hand, demand obligations, and that 
such notes would provide that whenever our Government called 
for bonds they would be delivered. That is what the notes 
proyided. That action was deliberate and with forethought on 
the part of both France and Great Britain. 

Gladstone once stated that if a man in Great Britain held 
$100,000,000 of securities which might be turned into cash over- 
night he would be in a position to control the fiscal policy 
of the nation. Great Britain and France determined that they 
would get this money but that we should never be in a position 
to control their fiscal policies and, therefore, what did they give 
us? Negotiable securities for the money? Oh, no; they gave 
us demand notes for $25,000,000 or other large amounts, bearing 
5 per cent interest. Yet it was the intent of Congress that nego- 
tiable securities should be deposited in our Treasury for every 
dollar loaned. If the Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent had done their duty they would not only have seen to it 
that they obtained negotiable securities but that Great Britain 
and France, as a condition precedent, listed them upon their 
stock exchanges or provided for their listing upon the exchanges 
of both London and Paris. 

Europe is older than we are. Her diplomats think ahead. 
They sense what the possibilities of a situation may be 25 years 
hence. We blunder along from day to day—except in business. 
Of all the blundering that has ever been the misfortune of this 
country, about the worst is the blundering in connection with 
the loaning of the Liberty bond funds and the settlement of 
these debts. 

Mr. President, the 12 debts which will all be settled when this 
French settlement is adopted by the United States Senate will 
total $12,000,000,000. I am nat including in this list the debt 
of Greece, as I have not made a study of that debt. This settle- 
ment was adopted while I was in the hospital last year. But 
we have made, including this settlement pending, 12 settlements. 
The debts total, in round numbers, $12,000,000,000. Every 
debt is canceled, and, taken together, all that we are to receive 
is 2.64 per cent annually on the face of these debts for 62 
years, and then we are through; and if the American people 
have not paid that twelve billion by that time they will have 
to go down into their pockets and pay then—not the nations 
that borrowed the money. 

Mr. President, I ean not vote for such a settlement as this. 
I can not place my stamp of approyal upon this kind of financing 
by the Government of the United States. It is not business. 
Public business is not different from private business; and 
whenever we fail to follow the rules of private business in con- 
ducting public business we get far afield, just as in this case. 

If the American people realized exactly what has taken place, 
if they fully sensed what Congress has done, if they knew that 
it has all been brought about by propaganda, that the inter- 
national bankers probably are more responsible for it than any 
one else, that it began in Europe immediately following the 
armistice at a time when the American people were helping 
Europe to the extent of $300,000,000 a month, and that finally 
they are left to hold the sack—if they sensed it all, I can not but 
believe that they would ultimately vent their wrath upon those 
who are responsible therefor. 

I can not but believe that history will put the proper stamp 
upon these transactions; and my own great regret is that the 
American people may escape the lesson they ought to have 
learned. They ought to have the advantage of that lesson, so 
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that they may know exactly what will happen to them when- 
ever they put too much trust in other governments and their 
protestations. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I did not hear all of the Senator’s speech, 
but what I heard was very interesting. The thought occurred 
to me that possibly we would have great difficulty in collecting 
any amount as long as the goods of these other countries are 
excluded from our markets. Does the Senator care to venture 
his opinion as to our ability to collect while we are really 
putting an embargo on their goods? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it does make the difficulties of 
collection greater; but it should be remembered that while we 
may not exchange directly with France and Great Britain as 
much as we otherwise might, indirectly we do, because what we 
do not exchange with them directly we exchange with other 
nations that exchange with those countries. 

In other words, trade is triangular as well as direct through- 
out the world, and finally the result is often the same as if our 
exchanges were direct. So, while I realize that our difficulties 
of collection are increased because of our tariff wall, yet I do 
not think that is any reason why this Government, in handling 
its financial affairs, should depart from the well-understood 
and well-known principles of private business. 

When we conduct our affairs in the unbusinesslike manner in 
which they have been conducted in connection with these debts, 
we can expect exactly what the results have been in this case; 
and, furthermore, we can expect that as such conduct on our 
part almost seems to be a habit, we are likely to put our foot 
in it further every time we deal otherwise than commercially 
with our European neighbors, until we, politically, as a nation, 
begin to think ahead, and stop listening to international bankers 
and business interests whose only thought is more profit. That 
is one of the reasons that has made me hesitate about going 
into the World Court—our inability to take care of ourselves. 
We are, diplomatically, too much like children when it comes to 
dealing with Europe. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair), 
no the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. FESS. A question was asked a while ago about the 
ability of these nations to pay. The Senator, I think, has made 
an analysis of the amount of money collected from Americans 
through the tourist method and through immigration and 
through payment of freight on foreign vessels, and then he men- 
tioned the triangular exchanges, where we buy from South 
America and pay money, and with that money South America 
buys from these countries. So there is sufficient American 
money going to these countries to take care of this debt easily. 

I will frankly say that I would ruther cancel the debt, 
however, than to think about abandoning our method of col- 
lecting customs duties on the basis of protecting American 
labor. I never have been impressed with the argument that 
the debts can not be paid because we do not all take all the 
goods that those countries might want to sell us. 

Mr. HOWELL. The sum and substance of my reply to the 
able Senator from South Dakota was to the effect that there 
was no justification for the course we have followed because 
we have a high tariff wall; and I have not believed that there 
would be any insurmountable difficulties in collecting as has 
been suggested, because of the triangular course of trade. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; I can not bring myself 
to vote for this settlement. I have the greatest admiration for 
France. 

I realize her history, and her history in connection with the 
history of the United States; but there is one principle that we 
recognize in business, and that is that every business transaction 
should be handled and closed in accordance with business 
principles. We have been forced into this cancellation by propa- 
ganda. If the borrowing nations had come forward and de- 
posited their bonds, their securities as they agreed to do, and 
then had subsequently demonstrated their inability to meet these 
obligations, Congress then could have acted, and the people of 
the United States undoubtedly would have supported such ac- 
tion. But when it is evident from the history of this whole 
transaction that while leading debtor nations were borrowing 
money from us following the war, still they were conspiring to 
assure the cancellation of the loans we had made and were 
making, I can not justify any such course as we have followed, 
and which it is proposed shall receive the Senate’s further 
stamp of approval to-day. 
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The following is the Senate resolution interpreting the pro- 
posed French debt settlement adopted May 19, 1929. 


Senate Resolution 102 


Whereas an indebtedness of the French Republic to the United 
States in respect of the purchase of surplus war supplies in the amount 
of $400,000,000 is due and payable on August 1, 1929; and 

Whereas the payment of such indebtedness is provided for in the 
agreement (known as the Mellon-Berenger agreement) made on behalf 
of the United States by the World War Foreign Debt Commission and 
approved by the President, providing for the funding and payment of 
the entire indebtedness of the French Republic to the United States, 
which agreement, treating all payments by France as applied to inter- 
est, is equivalent (1) to the cancellation of such indebtedness and the 
acerued interest thereon as of June 15, 1925, totaling 54, 230,777,000; 
and, in addition, (2) to the cancellation of all interest accruing on 
said indebtedness from and after June 15, 1925, except the equivalent 
of an annual payment for 62 years of approximately 2.17 per cent on 
said $4,230,777,000; and i 

Whereas such agreement specifically provides that it shall not become 
effective until ratified in France and until approved by the Congress; and 

Whereas the ratification in France of such agreement, in accordance 
with the terms thereof, is now under consideration : Now, therefore, be it 
_ Resolved, That in the passage of the joint resolution (H. J, Res, £0) 
authorizing the postponement of the date of maturity of the principal 
of the indebtedness of the French Republic to the United States in 
respect of the purchase of surplus war supplies, the Senate places upon 
it an interpretation in conformity with the terms of the preamble above 
set forth. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is, Shall the bill be read a third time? 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. NORRIS called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton]. I 
transfer that pair to my colleague the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kne]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1Nes]. 

I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote if 
present. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourd], so I withhold my vote, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Senator from Iowa [Mr, STECK], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typryes], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST] are necessarily detained on official 
business, 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] is detained by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Barkley Glenn Moses Sullivan 
Bingham Goldsborough Oddie Swanson 
Brock Greene Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Phipps Townsend 
Capper Hastings Pittman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Ransdell Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Reed Walcott 
Cutting Hebert Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Kendrick Schall Waterman 
Fletcher Keyes Shortridge Watson 
Geo McCulloch Simmons 
Gillett MeNar: oot 
Glass Metcal Steiwer 


LXXII-———~46 
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NAYS—21 

Black Frazier McKellar Stephens 
Blaine Harris McMaster Trammell 
Blease Hatfield Norris Wheeler 
Borah Heflin Nye 
Caraway Howell 8 ve gue 
Dill La Follette Smit 

NOT VOTING—22 
Allen Deneen Kean Shipstead 
Ashurst Goft King Steck 

ird Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 

Bratton Grundy Overman Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Pine 
Connally Johnson Robinson, Ark. 


So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Suoor, the bill (S. 2274) to authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the French Republic to the 
United States of America was indefinitely postponed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, REED. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business in open executive 
session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry nom- 
inations, this day received from the President, which were appro- 
priately referred, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I report back favorably several nominations for the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably a nomination for the calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. STEIWER. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port favorably a nomination for the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I report back favorably from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary a nomination for the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I submit several fayorable reports 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HALE, From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably certain nominations, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Are there further reports of committees? If not, the calendar 
is in order. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two judiciary nominations may be considered after the the dis- 
position of the uncontested nominations on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will state the nom- 
inations on the calendar. 


BOARD OF MEDIATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Edwin P. Morrow to 
be a member of the Board of Mediation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the following nominations to be enyoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, which were seyer- 
ally confirmed : 

Evan E. Young, to Bolivia; 

Nelson T. Johnson, to China; 

H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, to Costa Rica; 

Charles B. Curtis, to the Dominican Republic; 

Sheldon Whitehouse, to Guatemala; 

Julius G. Lay, to Honduras; 

Matthew E. Hanna, to Nicaragua; 

Roy T. Davis, to Panama; 

Post Wheeler, to Paraguay; 

John Glover South, to Portugal; 

Arthur H. Geissler, to Siam; 

Henry Carter to be consul; 

Donald R. Heath to be secretary in Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service; and 
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William T. Turner to be secretary in Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. These nominations having been 
confirmed, the President will be notified. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Walter E. 
Corwin to be collector of internal revenue, first district of New 
York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be confirmed and the President notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Heinrich A. 
Pickert to be collector of customs, district No. 38, Detroit, Mich. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be confirmed and the President notified. z 


POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, there is one nomination I 
would ask to go over for later consideration. It is No. 858, 
Otis E. Jones, to be postmaster at Prospect Station, Tenn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I now ask that the remaining post-office nomi- 
nations on the list be confirmed en bloc and the President 
notified. 

Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I ask to add to the list covered 
by the request of the Senator from Colorado the names of the 
two postmasters who have just been reported by the com- 
7 one at Olar, S. C., and the other at Clemson College, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Those were reported just a few moments ago. 
They are both reappointments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the two nomi- 
nations referred to by the Senator from South Carolina will 
be considered in connection with the request of the Senator 
from Colorado. Without objection, the postal nominations are 
confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the confirmation of Henry M. Boss, jr., to be United States 
district attorney in Rhode Island. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Henry M. Boss, 
jr., to be United States district attorney for the district of 
Rhode Island. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


NOMINATION OF ALBERT L. WATSON 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Albert L. 
Watson to be United States district judge, middle district of 
Pennsylvania, and of Richard J. Hopkins to be United States 
district judge, district of Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is first on the Penn- 
Sylvania case. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, as to the Pennsylvania nomina- 
tion I am going to speak very briefly. The middle district of 
Pennsylvania is a very large district. It includes, as I recall 
it, 32 counties. It extends from the New York line on the north 
to the Maryland line on the south. It extends as far east as 
the Delaware River and on the west to the main range of the 
Alleghenies, The district is much the largest in area of the 
three that we have in Pennsylvania, although not the largest 
in population. 

The district has been in existence some 25 years. It started 
under a cloud, because the first district judge in this district 
was one of the few Federal judges in the history of the country 
to be removed from office by impeachment. That was Judge 
Archbald. The older Members of the Senate will remember 
his impeachment case, which occurred about 1909. 

At the present time there is only one judge in the district, 
and he lives in a town called Lewisburg on the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River. There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint from lawyers of the Scranton district, up in the hard-coal 
region, that when court is not sitting in Scranton, and most of 
the time it is not sitting there, it requires of them an entire 
day’s travel to submit a 5-minute motion. 

It was urged on that account, as well as because of the great 
growth of business in the district, that there ought to be another 
judge. After looking into the situation and getting the figures 
on the number of cases pending on the docket it seemed to me 
it was a well-founded claim. About a year ago I introduced 
a bill providing for the creation of an additional judgeship in 
that district. The bill was passed in the short session of the 
Congress and then I began to look around for a suitable person 
to recommend to the Attorney General for nomination, 
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There were a great many applicants. Probably 45 or 50 
lawyers in the district aspired to the appointment. A number 
of them seemed to be excluded by reason of the fact that they 
lived in the southern end of the district, and the appointment 
of a man living there would afford no relief to the lawyers in 
those crowded counties in the hard-coal region to the north. 
It seemed wiser, if a suitable man could be found, to recom- 
mend somebody from the Scranton or Wilkes-Barre neighbor- 
hood. A great many lawyers were suggested from those com- 
munities, but the one that appealed to me most strongly was 
Judge Albert L. Watson, and the reason why he appealed to 
me was that he had been tried out as a common pleas judge. 
He served on the common pleas court of Lackawanna County, 
where Scranton is lpcated, for nearly two years, having been 
appointed to that office by Governor Pinchot and haying served 
with credit, as far as I could learn, during that time. It seemed 
to me that it was wiser to select a lawyer who had made a good 
judge than to select one merely because I thought he would 
make a good judge. In other words, Judge Watson had been 
proven by judicial experience. 

I would have recommended him to the Attorney General imme- 
diately had it not been for the fact that the Scranton Times, 
an influential newspaper there—a Democratic paper, I think; 
but I am not even sure about that—attacked him very strongly. 
I received a letter from a lawyer, Mr. M. J. Martin, of Scranton, 
who said: “While Judge Watson is a man of integrity and 
character and I offer no criticism of his integrity or character, 
I do not think he is a good enough lawyer to justify his appoint- 
ment on this court to this high position.” That was a red flag, 
of course, that called for attention, and I held the matter up 
for six or eight weeks trying to find out whether the protests 
of Mr. Martin and the antagonism of the Scranton Times were 
well founded. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, was he still on the common 
pleas bench at the time? 

Mr. REED. No; his appointment expired in 1927, I think. 
He ran for renomination, but was defeated either for renomi- 
nation or reelection. I confess I do not remember which of the 
two it was. He was beaten by a comparatively small margin, I 
think some 700 votes out of a total of about 100,000. Those fig- 
ures are approximate. I do not pretend to remember them 
éxactly. 

Mr. WATSON. 
pleas court? 

Mr. REED. The common pleas court has practically the same 
jurisdiction that it had under the English practice throughout 
the county in which it sits. The judges in the common pleas 
court in the smaller counties are also probate judges sitting in 
what we call the orphans’ court, and they are also the judges 
rOn try equity cases. It isa very wide jurisdiction that they 

ve. 

The first thing to do to test out those protests seemed to me 
to be to send for the opinions which the judge had written when 
he was a common pleas judge. They were reported in the 
county legal journal. I sent for them and found a considerable 
number of opinions written by him. On reading them they 
Seemed to be lawyerlike and intelligent and fair. Apparently 
the man was trying to see both sides and was weighing the 
questions in a lawyerlike way. 

Then I tried to find out how much he had done. I was told 
by lawyers in the district that his work in the 21 months he 
was on the bench amounted in quantity to about as much as the 
average common pleas judge would do in 10 years; that he was 
very industrious, did not spare himself, kept well up with his 
work, had written probably 100 opinions in the 21 months, and 
had disposed of something like 1,600 matters in all, ranging in 
importance from hard litigated, complicated cases down to mat- 
ters of comparatively slight importance. So far as I could see 
from his work he was a good lawyer. 

Then came recommendations from practically every member 
of the bar association of that county in which he practiced. I 
think it was stated by one of the board of directors of the bar 
association of Lackawanna County that out of the 225 members 
of the association there were not 3 who did not approve his 
selection. That sounded good. 

But, it was stated to me that he had been reversed in some 
half dozen cases that had been taken up to the superior court 
of Pennsylvania. The superior court is an appellate court of 
limited jurisdiction which hears criminal cases of less gravity 
than murder and civil cases in which the amount involved does 
not exceed $2,000. I think I am correct about the jurisdiction 
limit. It was changed recently, but I think it is now $2,000. 
It was stated that the appellate court had reversed Judge Wat- 
son in half a dozen of the cases that were appealed. I sent for 
the reports of the superior court. I do not remember the de 
tails of the cases now, but on reading the reports of the su- 
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perior court it seemed to me that in one or two of them, at 
least, I would have decided that the superior court was wrong 
and that Judge Watson was right. At all events the error, even 
if the appellate court was right that it was error, was very 
slight and very technical. I shall not go into the details be- 
cause I do not think I would be justified in taking that much 
time. 

I had the opinion of the chief justice of Pennsylvania who 
said this man had practiced before him, that he believed him 
to be a competent lawyer, that consideration of his opinions on 
appeal had confirmed that belief, and that he, the chief justice, 
believed there was no question about his competency to fill the 
position. = 

Then, on the other hand, there was this opinion from Mr. 
Martin and the very strongly expressed opinion of the Scranton 
Times, and finally Judge Buffington, circuit judge of the third 
district, wrote a letter to the President and sent copies to vari- 
ous Members of the Senate in which he expressed the opinion 
that Judge Watson was not competent. I have a very high re- 
spect for Judge Buffington. 

pe CARAWAY. Is he not the presiding judge of that cir- 
cenit? 

Mr. REED. He is the senior circuit judge of that circuit. I 
repeat, I have a very high respect for him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know him. 

Mr. REED. But I think it is due to Judge Watson and to 
myself to explain frankly that Judge Buffington had very 
strongly urged the appointment of a gentleman who is now one 
of the referees in bankruptcy under appointment of Judge John- 
son, the present district judge. It seemed to me to be unwise 
to recommend the appointment as judge of one who was so 
closely connected as that with the preseat sitting district judge, 
and for other reasons, which I do not need to go into, I told 
Judge Buffington that I did not think his recommendation ought 
to be followed. I do not know whether or not that colored 
Judge Buffington’s opinion of the man I did finally settle on, but 
it is only fair to Judge Watson that I should state the fact. 

If the opinion of the Scranton bar, of the fellow lawyers of 
Judge Watson is desired, the Senate will find it in Appendix 10, 
page 129, of the record. There are given the names of the in- 
dorsers of Judge Watson, not only from the Lackawanna County 
Bar but from the bars of the other counties of the district; and 
a glance at the long list on pages 129, 130, and 131 will shew, I 
think, that a great preponderance of the bar of the district be- 
lieyes in his competency. The record, I think, is available for 
any Senator who cares to verify that statement; it has been 
printed, and, as I have said, the list will be found at page 129. 

The bar association showed its confidence in Judge Watson by 
having elected him a member of the board of trustees or goy- 
ernors—I forget the exact name—of the bar association itself. 
He is one of the present members of the governing board of the 
association, which, as we all know, implies a respect for him 
not only as a man but as a lawyer. 

The bar association appointed a committee to testify before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary; I will not 
take the time of the Senate to read all that was said, but it will 
suffice to say that they expressed it as being the overwhelming 
judgment of the bar that Judge Watson was fully qualified as a 
lawyer, and that the bar, not as a compliment to him and not in 
any perfunctory way, but as a matter of sincere belief, hoped 
that he would be appointed and confirmed for this position. 

Something has been said about Judge Watson being an ap- 
pointee of Governor Pinchot. Of course, that is certainly not 
against him. It shows that the governor at the time believed 
in his character and his competency, but I think something 
more significant than that came from the testimony of Maj. 
William B. Wright, now a practicing lawyer in Baltimore, Md., 
but who during Governor Pinchot’s administration lived in 
Pennsylvania and had been appointed by Governor Pinchot law- 
enforcement officer for the State. It was a sort of informal 
title; I do not think the office was created by statute; but he 
served as Governor Pinchot's counsel in law-enforcement mat- 
ters throughout his administration. 

Major Wright voluntarily came from Baltimore to testify. 
I should have said that the members of the committee which 
came from the Scranton Bar Association all paid their own 
expenses and came voluntarily; they were not drummed up or 
brought down by any special organization at somebody else’s 
expense, I will now read what Major Wright said, and, re- 
member, please, that this is a Maryland lawyer speaking, per- 
fectly detached from the Pennsylvania judicial district, but one 
who had experience in connection with law enforcement and 
observance in Pennsylvania for four years. He said: 


I came to know Judge Watson in 1923 through the introduction of 
Governor Pinchot. He immediately impressed me as a very remarkable 
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lawyer, for the reason that he had that independence, and no matter 
what his own personal interests he would stand out against political 
and official statements, and I felt that he was a man, when the question 
came along for appointing a successor of Judge Edwards, was the man 
there of several others, and I stood alone for him for the reason that I 
felt that in that county there was needed another man who was fearless, 
independent, who could not be controlled by any element of any kind, 
to be put on that bench, and Governor Pinchot appointed him. 

Senator Bora. What is your business? 

Major Wricut. I am a lawyer. 

Senator Boran. Where do you live? 

Major Waicut. I live just outside of Baltimore. 


Then he tells of his residence while he was in the Army and 
afterwards. Then he says: 


During my years with Governor Pinchot I came in touch with judges 
continuously, and I can say to the subcommittee that in that entire 
range of experience, which took in scores and scores of judges, that if 
Judge Watson is appointed he would be the judge in that middle dis- 
trict, which it has not had for a quarter of a century, on the Federal 
bench, to my own personal knowledge. 


Politically, of course, Judge Watson also had many friends, 
one of whom was the woman member of the national committee 
from Pennsylvania, Mrs. Worthington Scranton, a lady of whom 
no one can speak too highly in words of praise. While she her- 
self is not a lawyer, she comes of a lawyer’s family, her father 
having been a leader of the bar in that district. She had recom- 
mended Judge Watson very strongly, and, through her interces- 
sion, General Atterbury, the national committeeman from Penn- 
Sylvania, who is also president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., was moved to send word to me, or bring it to me here in 
my office, that he was in favor of the appointment of Mrs. 
Seranton's friend, Judge Watson. At the time he brought that 
message he had never seen Judge Watson; he did not know him 
at all; it was a perfunctory political courtesy. However, there 
arose from the fact that he had brought that message a suspi- 
cion that perhaps General Atterbury was the real chooser of this 
gentleman and that he wanted him for some reason connected 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. That suspicion was aired in 
the hearings of the subcommittee; but I think was pretty well 
silenced when it came out that, at the time he made the recom- 
mendation, General Atterbury did not know Judge Watson at all, 
and that the Pennsylvania Railroad had not had a litigated case 
in the middle district of Pennsylvania for 15 years. It had had 
some safety-appliance cases where the railroad pleaded guilty 
and paid the fine, or paid the fine without a plea, and it had 
had some cases in which nonsuits were taken; but there was 
not a litigated case involving that railroad in all that time. It 
was very clear to me that General Atterbury’s recommendation 
was merely a perfunctory courtesy to Mrs. Scranton, and I did 
not attach much importance to it beyond being assured that that 
particular influence was satisfied with the appointment. 

That was why I recommended this appointment to the Attor- 
ney General. He was similarly put on notice by the protest of 
the Scranton Times and by letters from Mr. Martin, and he 
heid it up for a long time, making the same kind of inquiries I 
had made. Finally, he recommended Judge Watson to the Presi- 
dent for appointment, because his investigations led him to the 
same conclusion to which mine had led me. 

Politically I do not think there is the slightest importance in 
the appointment; but I do think that, from the standpoint of 
the integrity of the court, it is most imporant. Nobody, Seran- 
ton Times, Mr. Martin, or anybody else, has suggested any 
hint of suspicion against the integrity, the honesty, and the 
character of this gentleman. Everybody, even his bitterest 
opponents, admit his high character, his fine reputation, his 
complete honesty, and integrity. The only difference has been 
with regard to his competency. As I have said, I felt that his 
record on the common pleas bench, the sort of opinions he 
had written, the practically unanimous testimony of the bar 
of his county, the opinion of the chief justice of Pennsylvania, 
who has considered his opinions and knew his work—all those 
things led me to the conviction that he was the best of the 
whole group of applicants. 

It is important that the confidence of the people in the courts, 
particularly in that district, be preserved, because, as I have 
said, the district got a black eye and the Federal court in that 
district got a black eye from the Archbald impeachment. That 
is why I myself gave so much attention and concern to this 
appointment. I earnestly hope that it will be confirmed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree in some respects with 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania has said, first, as to the 
importance of the action we are called upon to take, and, 
second, that it has been pending a long time and ought to be 

of. I do not think the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
finding fault with anybody for the delay. It has come about 
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through natural causes, which neither he nor the committee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman had any control what- 
ever. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am equally responsible for the delay. I have 
delayed it for a long time in my own scrutiny of it, and I cer- 
tainly would not criticize anyone else for being similarly care- 
ful, 

Mr. NORRIS. I only wanted to call attention to the fact that 
a point upon which we will all agree is that, while it is to 
be regretted that the delay has come about and I have so ex- 
pressed myself many times, it has come about without fault 
on the part of anyone, and nobody is to blame for it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylyania called atten- 
tion to the fact that this man was appointed to the State 
bench by Governor Pinchot when he was governor. That is 
true. The Senator from Pennsylvania referred to the testi- 
mony of the man who gave to Governor Pinchot advice upon 
which, at least in part, Governor Pinchot acted when he ap- 
pointed this man. Governor Pinchot has been sorry for it 
ever since. 

I thought the telegram or letter that Governor Pinchot sent 
to me was in the record. I did not know that this particular 
matter was coming up, and I have not in my possession now the 
telegram that Governor Pinchot, before he returned from his 
trip to the South Seas, sent to me—a telegram which I sent 
over to the chairman of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I have asked him about it, and he thought 
it was in the record, but he has not been able to find it yet. I 
have sent over to my office for the telegram which came to me 
and was turned over to the subcommittee, and I have no 
doubt I shall have it before I finish my remarks. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have telephoned to my office 
for the files. The telegram must be in the files. I supposed it 
was printed here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that the 
clerk came up, and I asked him about the telegram, and he 
said it was his impression that when the hearings were held 
the Senator from Idaho did not put it in the record. He said 
he saw it among the papers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I can give the telegram to the Senator 
if he would like to have it put in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I shall be glad to have the Senator 
read it. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTH. The telegram is addressed to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee and was made publie 
October 7. It reads as follows: 


Sorry I ever appointed Watson. Once on the bench, traded original 
principles for nomination by machine. Defeated in election mainly by 
disgust of former friends. Emphatically oppose his appointment. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] has also said—and I agree with the statement 
that a judge ought to have the confidence of the people. Evi- 
dently this judge does not have an oversupply of public con- 
fidence, because after he had been appointed by Governor 
Pinchot, and while he was holding office, and with all the 
strength that that position gave him, he became a candidate to 
succeed himself at the general election and was defeated. So, 
for some reason or other, he did not have the publie confidence 
that we might think and that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says a judge ought to have. At least, the people did not like 
him. 

My secretary has just brought to me the telegram of the 
governor; but since the Senator from Wisconsin has read it I 
shall not reread it. 5 

Mr. President, I think there are several reasons why this 
appointment ought not to have been made and why it ought 
not to be confirmed. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has very ably and very 
shrewdly explained how it came about that the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad recommended the appointment of 
this man. It is one of the peculiar but acknowledged abilities 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania that he can smooth over a 
difficult point with an ability that is not exceeded by that of 
anybody in the Senate. The facts are that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has 2,200 miles of its track in this district, and I think 
one of the predominating influences in the selection of this 
nominee was the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. 
Atterbury. Without any intention in any way to criticize or 
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denounce Mr. Atterbury, I want to say that in my judgment 
we ought not to permit the railroads of this country to name 
Federal judges; and I believe that the man who has been 
named by the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad—who was 
very careful not to get into trouble with any of the other Penn- 
sylvania bosses when he did it—is going to feel or is apt to feel 
under obligations to that railroad, even though they may not 
have had any litigation in this district. It is a new district, by 
the way, less than two years old, is it not? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; it is 25 years old. 

Mr. NORRIS. The district? This is a new judgeship but 
an old district. 

Mr. REED. An additional district. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even though they have not had any litiga- 
tion, they, of course, are liable to have litigation at any time. 
Probably, if we let them name the judges, they never will have 
any litigation, because everybody will settle with them in 
advance, knowing that they name the courts as well as naming 
the representatives of the great parties, particularly the domi- 
nating party in Pennsylvania, the Republican Party. If the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad can be at the same 
time the Republican national committeeman from Pennsyl- 
vania, it is not any wonder that the railroad would name the 
judges, and that we would have Vares and Grunpys knocking 
at our door on every occasion. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania says this man made a good 
judge. I am not making any complaint against this man as a 
man, and I have not the figures now. I had them all in my 
mind when this matter was fresh but I have forgotten them 
now. I have looked through the papers here and do not have a 
notation, but, as I remember, in all but two of the cases that 
went from his court up to the higher court he was reversed. 
He might have been right and the higher court wrong, but that 
is just an item for your consideration. You can give it the 
weight that you think it ought to have. 

I admit, of course, that because a judge is reversed it does not 
follow that he is necessarily a bad judge; but, when you are 
talking about his record, that is one of the things that make up 
his record. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. How many cases were appealed? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think 11 or 9, one or the other. I have tried 
to get the information from the chairman of the subcommittee, 
who sits by my side here. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr, President, of course all these cases that 
went up were cases decided en banc. They were decisions of 
the court. They decided about 100 cases in which Judge Watson 
took part. Out of those 100 cases, I believe 11 were appealed. 
If so, my recollection is that either 8 or 9 were reversed. 
Anyway, out of the number appealed, they were all reversed 
except 2 or 3. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to delay matters 
or talk very long, because there are other members of the sub- 
committee here who probably will remember the evidence bet- 
ter than I; but I want to take up the question of the importance 
of selecting judges. 

I have already said that we ought not to permit the railroads 
to select Federal judges. That does not mean that I have any- 
thing against the railroads, or that I am charging any of their 
officials with dishonesty; but everybody who knows anything 
about the selection of judges who sit for life, and are beyond 
the power of recall, knows that we ought to be careful and not 
permit the great corporations, the monopolies, and the combi- 
nations, to select these judges who hold in their powerful hands 
the destinies of all the people. 

I do not believe anybody can successfully contradict that 
statement, that without charging dishonesty or a lack of pa- 
triotism to anybody or to any class of people, the judiciary of 
this country ought not to be selected by the corporations of the 
country, who have more litigation before them than any other 
class of people or citizens. I do not believe that politics ought 
to be considered in the selection of judges. 

I desire now to take up for just a moment the position of 
President Hoover on this question of the influence of politics 
in the selection of public officials; and I desire to read a letter 
of the President. I read it because it so fully coincides with 
the doctrine I have tried to preach for many, many years, and 
so fully contradicts the action of the same President in this 
particular case, that I think it ought to be part of the record. 

There occurred down in Florida a vacancy in the office of 
district attorney. I happened to know about it because it came 
before the committee of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man. The Republican machine of Florida made a selection. 
They were determined that it should be accepted, and they 
sent their envoys to Washington. I presumed they called on 
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many other people. I know that various members called upon 
me, They took a great deal of my time in trying to convince 
me of the fitness of the man whom the machine had selected 
for district attorney down in Florida. In due time, however, 
the President made his selection. He did not select the man 
that the Republican machine had picked; and when I looked 
into the matter, when I heard the evidence, I became convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Mr. Hoover was right; that 
his action in turning down the recommendation of this machine 
was justified; that he had done what any man ought to do if 
he was moyed solely and only by the duties of his office and a 
desire to pick a man without regard to machines and politics, 
but one who would do his duty and serve the people according 
to the duties of his office. So I did all I could to help bring 
about the confirmation of the President's appointee. 

The committee felt that way; the subcommittee, after mak- 
ing a full investigation, felt that way; and this nominee was 
confirmed by the Senate, without any argument, by unanimous 
consent, 

When this man was objecting to the action of the Presi- 
dent the chairman of the Republican committee down in Flor- 
ida wrote a letter to the President, and the President answered 
it; and this is the President's answer: 

WASHINGTON, September 26, 1929, 
Mr. FRED E, BRITTEN, 
Stuart, Fla. 

Deak Str: I can not believe that you and the many friends of Mr. 
Skipper who have protested the appointment of Mr. Hughes overlook the 
primary responsibility which rests upon the President of the United 
States. That responsibility is one of the most sacred which he assumes 
upon his oath of office. It is that he shall, to his utmost capacity, 
appoint men to public office who will execute the laws of the United 
States with integrity and without fear, favor, or political collusion, 
The appointive responsibility rests in the President, not in the organi- 
zation. 

For seven months the Department of Justice has investigated first one 
candidate and then another who were proposed by the Florida organiza- 
tion. The department did not feel that they could conscientiously rec- 
ommend to me any one of the names presented. Mr. Hughes, with many 
years of tried service in the department as an important member of the 
division devoted to enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, was not 
appointed at the request or recommendation of any political organiza- 
tlon whatever. He was appointed because he had proved himself an 
able and vigorous law-enforcement officer. Furthermore, all three of the 
Federn] judges of Florida attested to Mr. Hughes's ability and standing. 

PUBLIC SERVICE AN OBLIGATION 


It is the natural desire of the administration to build up and 
strengthen the Republican Party in the State of Florida. That can be 
done in cooperation with the State organization if the organization pre- 
sents candidates who measure up to my requirements of public service. 
This is an obligation In the interest of the people of the State, and the 
first tenet in that program is that no longer shall the laws of the 
United States be flouted by Federal officials; no longer shall public office 
be regarded as mere political patronage, but that it shall be public 
service, 

The success of the Republican Party rests upon good government, not 
on patronage, and Florida will have good government so far as it is 
within my power to give it. My own belief is that the people of Florida 
supported me in the last election because they expect that from me. 

I note your demands that the organization shall dictate appointments 
in Florida irrespective of merit or my responsibility, and that you appeal 
to the opponents of the administration to attack me. I inclose here- 
with a copy of a statement which I issued last March, That statement 
was no idle gesture. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


Mr. President, I agree with what President Hoover said in 
that letter. I acted upon that belief. I did what I could to help 
him secure the confirmation of the man he appointed in that 
very case, notwithstanding it was contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the Republican organization of Florida, notwithstanding 
these men sent their emissaries all the way to Washington to 
try to induce me to oppose the confirmation of that man. I 
was following a principle which to me is sacred, which to me is 
a fundamental principle, which is one of the fundamental 
corner stones of every true democracy, and it is because I have 
preached that doctrine, it is because during my public life to 
the best of my ability I have stood for it, that I have been de- 
nounced in my own State, as well as elsewhere, because I have 
refused to obey the commands of machines in my own party as 
quickly as I would refuse to obey them in any other party. 

Right at this moment, while this matter is pending here, in 
my State every sort of denunciation is leveled at me simply be- 
cause I have tried to practice the yery doctrine President Hoover 
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preached in this letter. The only difference between President 
Hoover and me as to this doctrine is that I practice what I 
preach, and he does not. O Mr. President; I would be glad if 
this beautiful doctrine, laid down to the Republicans of Florida, 
and so faithfully and truly and honorably followed by President 
Hoover in Florida, had been pursued by him in the State of 
Pennsylvania. He gave it great publicity, and I was glad to see 
it given publicity. I have helped give publicity to the Presi- 
dent’s letter. But there was not much publicity to be given to 
the selection made up in Pennsylvania, where the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad selects judges to sit for life, to try 
cases in which that railroad and other corporations may and 
undoubtedly will in the future have great and direct interest. 

The President lays stress upon the recommendation of a Fed- 
eral judge in this Florida case It will be remembered that he 
said that the ability of this man Hughes had been testified to 
I wish he had followed the Federal judge 
in Pennsylvania. Let us see what the Federal judge up there 
said about Watson and this selection. 

Buffington, the senior circuit judge in Pennsylvania, wrote a 
letter to the President about this Pennsylvania appointment. It 
is a long letter, and I would be glad to read it all, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the entire Buffington letter printed in the 
Record. I intend to read some parts of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 5, 1929. 
To the PRESIDENT, 

Sm: I have a letter written by President Harrison in the reflective 
years following his retirement, To my mind he was up to that time 
the greatest lawyer called to fill that office. In that letter he said the 
appointment of Federal judges was the deepest concern of his work as 
President, because he regarded the personnel of the Federal judiciary as 
one of the vital elements or factors in the future of the Nation, The 
standards he set were high, and the appointments he made met the 
standards of his requirements. 

I was gratified to read the recent address of your distinguished 
Attorney General, in which he stated the high standards to be followed 
in the selection of Federal judges and United States attorneys during 
your administration. This expressed purpose of the Attorney General, 
coupled with the possibility that the views of judges conyersant with 
the Federal courts in Pennsylvania might not be unwelcome to you, lead 
me to take, for the first time in my judicial life, the step I now do, 
namely, to write the President on the subject of a judicial appointment. 

An act was lately passed authorizing the appointment of an addi- 
tional Judge for the middle district of Pennsylvania. I view with con- 
cern the filling of this place. The middle district has in it one of the 
largest and most congested gatherings of foreign races in the country. 
These people, raised under other influences, by the sheer force of num- 
bers have contributed to bring about such a general disregard of the pro- 
hibition law that I believe the Pennsylvania administrators of that law 
regard the northern part of this district as one of the wettest places in 
the United States. 

I shall not enter into any details in regard to the present situation in 
that district, for the Attorney General's office is familiar with it, Nor 
need I refer to the fact equally well known to his office, of the absolute 
need of a man of firmness, strength of character, one who commands 
the confidence of people at large and of the bars of the counties, and 
who has also the legal experience and judicial ability to fill the local 
needs and help in the work of the congested courts at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New Jersey, and Delaware. 

I understand the name of the Hon. Albert L. Watson has been pre- 
sented to you for appointment as district judge. After careful inquiry 
made by myself and others whose help I have sought as to the qualifica- 
tions, experience, and fitness of Judge Watson to fill the place, I assume 
the responsibility as senior United States circuit judge for the third 
circuit of saying that in my judgment Judge Watson is not qualified to 
fill the place and measure up to the standards of the Federal bench. 

Judge Watson was appointed by Governor Pinchot to the common 
pleas court of Lackawanna County. He was without the experience of 
a successful practicing lawyer. During his service as the governor's 
appointee I learn that 7 or 8 of the 11 cases he tried which were 
reviewed by the appellate courts were reversed. 

He became a candidate for election. Partisan feeling was very high. 
Although a candidate for judge, and in spite of the protest of the Hon. 
Edward C. Newcomb, the president of the court, and a well-known and 
highly respected jurist, Judge Watson persisted in sitting and making 
on the eve of the election orders appointing election officers who were 
to carry on the election in which he was a candidate. 

Judge Watson's so sitting resulted in Judge Newcomb withdrawing 
from the court on the ground of Judge Watson’s being disqualified by his 
personal interest in the election, and stating of record the impropriety 
of Judge Watson sitting. The defeat of Judge Watson, of course, obyi- 
ated the review of such action of his by the appellate courts, 
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Judge Watson is a man of agreeable personality. He has heritage, the 
association and friendship of people of social standing; he has strong 
political support, but in my judgment is unfitted for the Federal bench, 
which calls in that district for a man of able judicial capacity, of 
unquestioned reputation, and of great firmness of character. 

In my judgment he has been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing by the appellate courts of the State, by the action of the voters, and 
by members of the bar, who, better than anyone else, know their fellow 
members of the profession. I regard his appointment would be a dis- 
tinct lowering of the standards of the third circuit which we have 
inherited, have sought to maintain, and propose handing to our suc- 
cessors. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I may add there is nothing confidential 
in this letter, and you are at liberty to make such use of it as you 
deem fit. 

Respectfully, 


JOSEPH BUFFINGTON. 


Mr. NORRIS. This letter was written on the 5th day of May, 
1929, to President Hoover by Judge Buffington, the senior cir- 
cuit judge in that circuit. It reads in part: 


To the PRESIDENT, 

Sin: I have a letter written by President Harrison in the reflective 
years following his retirement. To my mind, he was, up to that time, 
the greatest lawyer called to fill that office. In that letter he said the 
appointment of Federal judges was the deepest concern of his work as 
President, because he regarded the personnel of the Federal judiciary 
as one of the vital elements or factors in the future of the Nation. 
The standards he set were high, and the appointments he made met the 
standards of his requirements. 

I was gratified to read the recent address of your distinguished At- 
torney General, in which he stated the high standards to be followed 
in the selection of Federal judges and United States attorneys during 
your administration. This expressed purpose of the Attorney General, 
coupled with the possibility that the views of judges conversant with 
the Federal courts in Pennsylvania might uot be unwelcome to you, 
lead me to take, for the first time in my judicial life, the step I now do, 
namely, to write the President on the subject of a judicial appoint- 
ment. 


Judge Buffington had never done this before. He thonght it 
was so important that he ought to vary from a rule he had 
never departed from in his official life, and call the attention of 
the President to what he regarded the lack of ability of this 
man to fill such an important judicial position. Further on, he 
said: : 

I understand the name of the Hon. Albert L. Watson has been pre- 
sented to you for appointment as district judge. After careful inquiry 
made by myself and others whose help I have sought as to the qualifica- 
tions, experience, and fitness of Judge Watson to fill the place, I 
assume the responsibility as senior United States circuit judge for the 
third cireuit of saying that, in my judgment, Judge Watson is not quali- 
fied to fill the place and measure up to the standards of the Federal 
bench. 

Judge Watson was appointed by Governor Pinchot to the common 
pleas court of Lackawanna County. He was without the experience of a 
successful practicing lawyer. During his service as the governor's 
appointee, I learn that 7 or 8 of the 11 cases he tried, which were re- 
viewed by the appellate courts, were reversed— 


And so on. I call attention to that fact. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean to 
vouch for the accuracy of those statements, does he? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am reading a letter from Judge Buf- 
fington. 

Mr. REED. Judge Buffington states that he tried 11 cases, 
He wrote the opinions in over a hundred. 

Mr. NORRIS. He speaks of those that went up on appeal. 
He does not say he tried only that many. The Senator did not 
understand the reading properly. 

Mr. President, before President Hoover made this appoint- 
ment he had that letter before him. In the Florida case, 
where the President is going to make a record, where he is going 
to let the public know that no Republican machine can control 
him, and overrides the machine, much to his credit and his 
honor, he bases his action in part upon the recommendation of 
the Federal judges in that State. But he ignores them in Penn- 
sylvania. Judge Buffington says this man’s qualifications are 
not such as to fit him to fill the place. I think that is generally 
conceded. 

I want to say to the Senate that the Attorney General, al- 
though at his request the evidence was not taken down, came 
before the Judiciary Committee, and he himself said that he 
did not think this man had the qualifications to make a good 
judge. He had practically no practice. The Attorney General 
did not say that, but he said that he did not consider him quali- 
fied to hold the job. The Attorney General said that. Every 
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member of the committee who was present will vouch for the 
truth of what I say. But he said, “I think he was the best we 
could get in that district.“ God help the bar of that big district 
if this is the best they have in it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patrerson in the chair). 
Does eps Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask if the Attorney General 
gave the reason why he did not want his testimony taken down 
So that it would be a part of the record in this case? 

Mr. NORRIS. A part of the negotiation with the Attorney 
General, in fact all of it, before it came to the committee, was 
through the Senator from Idaho. He will be glad to tell the 
Senator all about it, I presume. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator speaks of negotiations. 

Mr. NORRIS. What negotiations? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not understand what the Senator 
refers to. The Senator from Nebraska said that the negotia- 
tions between the Attorney General and the committee were had 
between the Attorney General and the Senator from Idaho. I 
am interested to know what those negotiations were. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must ask the Senator from Idaho 
that question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. Although the Senator from Idaho will 
have the floor himself, I will yield now if the Senator from 
Idaho wants to answer the question. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator in a 
single sentence. They consist of a letter I addressed to the 
Attorney General, and the statement in a telephone conversa- 
tion that he would come before the committee. Those were 
negotiations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator from Idaho if 
the Attorney General replied to his letter? 

Mr. BORAH. No; he did not. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
under what circumstances it was that the testimony was not 
printed. What was the excuse for that? 

Mr. BORAH. There was not any excuse. When the Attorney 
General was asked to come before the committee he stated that 
he did not care to be subpœnaed or summoned, but that he was 
perfectly willing to come before the committee and state in- 
formally what he understood about the matter and how he 
viewed the situation. I said to him, through my secretary, 
that I would prefer to have a letter, but, of course, it was up to 
the Attorney General as to what he would do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, did the Attorney Gen- 
eral give any reason as to why he did not want his testimony 
made a part of this record when he finally appeared before the 
committee? 

Mr. BORAH. The Attorney General seemed to object to be- 
ing called as a witness. He was willing to come as a Cabinet 
officer and talk with the committee, but I drew from what he 
said that he did not think he should be subpœnaed or called as 
a witness, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that, but I do not quite 
understand why he should hesitate to have whatever he had to 
say concerning this nomination taken down. 

Mr. BORAH. His statement was before the entire committee, 
not the subcommittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator from Nebraska re- 
member what he said in that connection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have told part of it, the substance of it, 
probably all of it. I will be willing to answer any question or 
to tell anything about it that I know. It will be from my 
recollection of the testimony. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an 
interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator referred to the Florida case. 
I thought so much of the President's letter that I had it put 
into the Recorp. I think it is a splendid letter, and states a 
fine standard. But I never could quite understand why the 
department refused even to consider a Democrat in connection 
with that nomination. It may be giving the public the best 
service possible by confining all appointments to Republicans. 
That may be the view, but I am sure there were Democrats in 
Florida in that district any one of whom would have made a 
superior district attorney to any selection that might have been 
made from the Republicans. The same question is here about 
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this being the best choice in the district and ought to be qualified 
in the same way, perhaps, as the best choice to be found within 
the Republican Party. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator and I have said so 
many times. The Department of Justice, in the selection of 
judges or anybody else connected with the enforcement of the 
law, district attorneys, judges, marshals, and so forth, ought 
to have no partisan consideration whatever. But I realize that 
there are people, and high-minded people, who think that while 
we ought to get the best men possible, the choice ought to be 
confined to a political party. I suppose the President feels 
that way, too, although he has not always done it. There was 
some question as to whether or not the man he selected as 
district attorney in the case referred to was not a Democrat. 
I do not remember now about it. He has appointed Democrats 
as district attorneys in the South and I have done what I could 
to secure their confirmation when I thought they were competent. 

But, Mr. President, the Attorney General—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The statement of the Senator from Nebraska 
raises a question which will be a determining factor with me. 
I did not understand the Attorney General to say that the man 
was not qualified for the position. If the Attorney General 
believes that this man is not qualified and is prepared to say 
that the man is not qualified, so far as I am concerned, I am 
through. But I did not understand the Attorney General to 
say that, though he might have said it. I do not see how it 
could have happened without my knowing it, but at the same 
time if that is the statement of the Attorney General, and that 
is his position, I have no interest in the case in the world. I 
was controlled very largely by what the Attorney General said. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it the recollection of the Senator that the 
Attorney General said he was qualified? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not agree with the Senator at all. I 
concede, of course, that the Senator from Idaho, who was pres- 
ent when the Attorney General talked to the committee in execu- 
tive session, had the same opportunity that I had to hear the 
Attorney General; but as I remember his story, no man could 
draw the conclusion stated by the Senator from Idaho, He 
might not have said it in so many words that he regarded him 
as not qualified; I do not think he did; but taking his testimony 
as a whole he said that he did not regard him as judicial timber. 
He selected him because he thought under all the circumstances 
he was the best man in the district. He did not confine it to the 
Republican Party by his language either. 

Mr. BORAH. The Attorney General stated that he did not 
regard Mr. Watson as a great lawyer, but he did regard him, to 
use his exact language, as a fair lawyer, a fairly good lawyer; 
but he said that in his opinion he was the best man that he 
could secure in that district, and therefore he had willingly 
recommended him to the President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; he had recommended him to the Presi- 
dent and there was a controversy about that. The papers were 
talking about it, and I think the subcommittee took notice of 
the fact of what the Attorney General had done in the case, and 
that was the reason, as I take it, why he came before the com- 
mittee instead of answering the letter of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, That is always the trouble having a misunder- 
standing about what a witness has testified. 

But there are a good many other members of the Judiciary 
Committee. The Senator from Idaho may be right in his con- 
struction of the Attorney General's statement and I may be in 
error. I am only giving my best recollection of it. I would be 
glad to hear from other members of the committee to see what 
they think about it. 

Mr. STEIWER and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, NORRIS. I will yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator let me read the letter of 
October 17, 1929, which I wrote to General Mitchell upon this 
subject? I had been informed that General Mitchell reluctantly 
approved of the appointment, that in fact he did not really ap- 
prove of it at all, that he finally consented to send it in practi- 
cally without recommendation. Of course, if that had been true, 
so far as I am concerned, that would have ended the matter, but 
I wrote the Attorney General upon the subject and said: 

I am writing you as chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary on the nomination of Judge Watson. I have been 
advised that after a pretty thorough investigation upon your part as to 
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the fitness of Judge Watson you were not favorable to his appointment, 
and that in fact you made no recommendation for his appointment. 

I would ask you to advise the committee as to the facts touching 
your investigation of the qualifications of Judge Watson for this ap- 
pointment and as to what recommendation you make concerning his ap- 
pointment, and particularly, are you of the opinion now that he is a fit 
appointment to this position? 

We should be glad to have as full a statement as you care to make. 


In answer to that letter the secretary or an assistant to the 
Attorney General or some one in the office telephoned to my 
secretary that the Attorney General desired to make before the 
committee any statement he had to submit. I advised my secre- 
tary to state to his secretary that what I would like to have 
was a written statement in answer to my letter; that if there 
was any reason why that should not be done I would be glad to 
be advised of it. Word came back to me from the Attorney 
General. I can not use the exact language, and therefore I 
may misinterpret it, but what the message conyeyed to me was 
that the Attorney General did not desire to make a written 
statement, but preferred to come before the committee, where 
it was said that he could answer any questions that might be 
asked of him, and so forth. When that message came back I 
determined that so far as I was concerned he would have to 
come before the full committee. I did not want his statement 
orally before the subcommittee, and therefore I reported the 
matter to the committee of the whole, without recommendation 
upon my part, until the Attorney General should come before 
the full committee. 

The Senator from Nebraska and I have a little different view 
apparently about what the Attorney General finally said. So 
far as I am concerned, Mr. President, the Attorney General 
must make himself plain before this man is confirmed. If the 
Attorney General gives the impression and we go to confirmation 
of this man with the understanding that he thinks the man is 
not qualified, I want to know it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me tell my interpretation in a sen- 
tence. Taking the entire statement of the Attorney General, I 
reached this conclusion which, in my judgment, is fair and is 
a right conclusion to reach, that the Attorney General did not 
regard Mr. Watson as judicial timber; that he said, however, 
he was not satisfied with his qualifications to be a judge, that 
he recommended him finally because he reached the conclusion 
that he was the best man in the district that he could get. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator understand that he was 
the best man in the district who would accept the office? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understood that. I do not mean to say 
that the Attorney General meant to convey the idea that there 
were no other men in the district qualified, but that he was 
the best one who would accept it. I understand that he did not 
state it that way, but I take it that he meant that, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Or whether the man, considering the po- 
litical conditions of the district, was the best man that he could 
get to be recommended? 

Mr. NORRIS. He said nothing about political conditions. He 
did not confine it either to the Republican Party. I remember 
distinctly that I thought his statement was broader than the 
party. He covered all the parties. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from 
Nebraska caught the innuendo of the last question of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I did not. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Kentucky asked the Senator 
from Nebraska whether the Attorney General did not mean 
that under the political conditions in the district this was the 
best man he could get to be recommended, implying that for 
some reason I would not recommend a worthier man if I could 
find him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I did not mean to imply that, be- 
cause I do not think that of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
But I realize how men have to be satisfied in a judicial district 
when an appointment of this kind comes up, and in all probabil- 
ity the Attorney General might have meant that in order to 
satisfy all those elements this was the best man he could get. 
I did not mean at all to cast an innuendo on the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator from Nebraska will agree 
with the proposition that what he said was that he was the 
best lawyer he could get to take the office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I accept that interpretation if that is what 
the Senator means, 
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Mr. NORRIS. The Attorney General and nobody else, so far 
as I know, ever said anything against the character of this 
man. I do not want to be understood as insinuating or saying 
anything myself, because I know nothing about it. I have never 
heard anything against his character and I assume it is good. 
Of course, when the Attorney General was talking I suppose he 
referred to the qualifications of the man to be judge. He re- 
ferred particularly to his legal attainments and his legal ex- 
perience, which show, I believe, from the general investiga- 
tion, that this man does not possess so far as legal experience 
goes, He is not what the lawyers regard as an able lawyer. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not care to involve myself in the con- 
troversy any further than is necessary, but I think I should 
state to the Senate that at the time the Attorney General 
appeared before the committee I was in some doubt concerning 
my own attitude with respect to the confirmation. When I 
learned that he was coming before the committee I deter- 
mined that I probably should be influenced and possibly con- 
trolled by the statement he made to the committee. I there- 
fore tried to follow his testimony and his statements closely 
and accurately. 

It is my recollection at this time that affirmatively he said 
that this appointee was a man of good moral character; that 
he also said that he was not all that he could wish with respect 
to professional ability, but that he was the best man available 
under the circumstances and this was the best solution that 
he could find for the problem. Substantially, my recollection 
is in accord with the statement made by the Senator from 
Idaho and not in accord with the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. And substantially the Senator’s statement 
corresponds with mine. I do not find fault with the Senator's 
statement. He has restated my position. In other words, the 
Attorney General expressed doubt about this man’s legal quali- 
fications. I could not help reaching the conclusion that the 
Attorney General believed he did not possess the legal quali- 
fications that a man ought to have to be Federal judge. 

Mr. STEIWER. There is probably then no substantial argu- 
ment between any of us who were members of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe so. 

Mr. STEIWER. But I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee a little while ago to make the statement that the Attorney 
General said that the appointee was not qualified to fill the 
position of judge, and with that statement I am bound to 
disagree. Upon that matter I am bound to coincide with the 
statement made by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like to have the Senator from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope Senators will not ask anyone else 
questions in my time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am merely going to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question, and I want the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to hear it. Of course, I realize how unreliable and irresponsible 
rumors are, but it has been rumored and it has come to my ear 
a time or two that Mr. Atterbury and Secretary Mellon and 
probably some other persons in Pennsylvania got together and 
agreed on this appointment and then put it up to the President 
that this appointment or none had to go throngh. Is there any 
justification whatever for that rumor or that statement? 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I would like to have the Senator 
yield to allow me to answer that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for.that purpose. 

Mr. REED. So far as I know, Secretary Mellon never even 
heard of this man and never knew there was a vacancy. I 
think I would remember if it he had ever mentioned it to me 
or I to him. So far as I know the recommendation was made 
on my judgment only. I regard such appointments as this as a 
responsibility which is very heavy. I reach my own conclusion 
altogether apart from any recommendations of any politicians, 
This is the third time that I have had occasion to recommend 
for a judgeship within two or three years. I made these recom- 
mendations without consulting the politicians. My father was 
once a United State district judge, and I have the highest regard 
for the importance of the position. I do not believe that politics 
ought to enter into it for one moment. Two out of the last 
three judges that I have recommended have been Pinchot men, 
9 Governor Pinchot and I do not get along politically 
a bit. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope Senators will not con- 
sume my time by asking each other questions. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I should have 
asked the Senator from Pennsylvania the question when he 
was on his feet; but I wanted to get the matter clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be ample opportunity when I shall 
have concluded, and I want to get through. 

I say again that I do not regard the last statement made by 
the Senator from Oregon as refuting the statement that I made, 
if it may be that I did make it. I do not regard that as any 
substantial contradiction of the statement that the Attorney 
General said this man lacked the requisite qualifications, that 
he had some doubt about his qualifications. Of course, if that 
be true, he must have reached the conclusion that he was not 
qualified to be judge. It is no disrespect to a man to say that 
he is not qualified to occupy a position which requires technical 
education and a technical experience in the law. So I do not 
think there is any substantial dispute as to what the Attorney 
General really did say or what he meant. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude what I have to say. I want 
to go back for just a moment to the President's position as to 
southern patronage. The President has laid down a doctrine 
as applying to Florida, and I think to some of the other South- 
ern States, which, in my judgment, if applied to the entire 
Union would go further to put our judiciary and judicial ap- 
pointments of all kinds on a higher plane and above criticism 
than any other step that has ever been taken. I can not in too 
high terms of praise laud him for the position that he has taken 
in the Florida case and in other southern cases. The only 
thing that to me brings regret is that the President follows one 
system in the South and another system in Pennsylvania; he 
follows one system down there, where merit is being consid- 
ered and where the Republican machine will be disregarded, 
but does not disregard the Republican machine in Pennsylvania. 
The administration could disregard the chairman of the State 
committee in Florida, but it could not disregard the president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I have a good deal of sympathy with the 
President of the United States; I know that he is confronted by 
a different condition in Pennsylvania than that by which he 
was confronted in Florida or in the other Southern States, but 
I had hoped, I do now hope, that the President, who had 
courage enough to swat the dirty machine in Florida, will hit 
the same kind of machine the same kind of a blow, no matter 
where it may be, whether in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. But, 
of course, it is expecting a good deal, I admit, to ask that 
even of the President of the United States. It may be easy 
to lay down the law, and to give publicity to it over the coun- 
try, to weaklings down in Florida and stop them from peddling, 
out patronage for selfish reasons to incompetent aspirants, but 
it is a different thing to go against the machine in Pennsyl- 
vania. There, Mr. President, is Mr. Mellon; there is Mr. 
GRUNDY ; there is Mr. Vare; there is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co.; and last, but perhaps not least, there is our own beloved 
“King David —the Senator from Pennsylvania Mr. Rerxp]. 
{Laughter.] That is a combination that might well put fear 
into the heart of any man, and also, I presume, might reach 
the heart of the courageous and upright President, Mr. Hoover, 
who wants to clean up dirty politics in the South. 

Mr. President, the policy outlined by the President for mak- 
ing appointments in the South ought to be followed elsewhere; 
that is the way appointments should be made; they should be 
made as he proposes to make them in Florida. He ought to 
apply the same policy in making appointments in Pennsylvania. 
What is sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the gander, 
and the same principle that decides the appointment of a prose- 
cuting attorney in Florida ought, without variation, without 
elimination, without change, to decide the selection of a judge 
in Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Albert L. Watson to be United 
States district judge in the middle district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think that a ref- 
erence to articles appearing in the newspapers will shed some 
little light on the question addressed to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep] or the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. Under date of 
April 30, 1929, the Philadelphia Public Ledger carried an ac- 
count of a dinner at the Mayflower Hotel on the evening pre- 
vious thereto. In that account it said that Pennsylvania patron- 
age problems were settled amicably over the dinner table. It 
went further to tell that the dinner was participated in by 
Governor Fisher, Senator Resp, Josera R. GRUNDY, State Sena- 
tor Flynn, W. R. Mellon, former State Chairman A. Boyd 
Hamilton, and State Chairman Martin. 

Under date of May 2, announcement was made that the nom- 
ination of Judge Watson was indorsed by the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. Perhaps I shall refer to these mat- 
ters later. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the confirmation of this nomi- 
nation; but, in view of the fact that there are only a dozen or so 
Senators upon the floor 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me for that purpose, I will make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that shall be done, Senators will 
go away again just as they did after the roll was last called. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps we may get a few more Senators 
to remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McMaster Smith 
Ashurst Glenn McNa Steiwer 
Barkley Greene Met Stephens 
Bingħam Grundy Moses Sullivan 
Black Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Blaine Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Harrison 3 Townsend 
Borah Hastin die Trammell 
Brock Hattie Patterson Tydings 
Brookhart Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Capper ones Wagner 
Caraway Kean Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Couzens Kendrick Sackett aish, 

Fess Keyes Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Waterman 
Frazier McCulloch Shortridge Watson 
George McKellar Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Montana. H 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me to make a request? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am against the 
nominee for three reasons. y 

In the first place, in my judgment, he has not the professional 
qualifications that a judge of a district court ought to have. 

In the second place, I am against him because he is the 
nominee of W. W. Atterbury, the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

In the third place, I am against him because his career as 
judge of the common pleas court of the county of Lackawanna, 
in the city of Scranton, indicates that he has not by any means 
the judicial mind. 

I do not care to say anything further concerning his pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

I do not suppose there is any man in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania who is a better judge of whether or not the nominee is 
qualified for the place than Judge Buffington, the senior judge 
of the circuit court of appeals for the district embracing the 
State of Pennsylvania. If Judge Watson ever tried a case in 
a Federal court in his life, or, for that matter, ever appeared 
in a Federal court, the record does not disclose the fact. 

I am against him, however, because, as I said, he was 
nominated by Mr. Atterbury, the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Mr. Atterbury happens to be the Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative upon the Republican National Committee, and for that 
reason is influential in the distribution of patronage in that 
State. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator said there was no evidence that 
Judge Watson had ever practiced in the United States district 
court. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is my recollection. 

Mr. REED. On page 46 of the testimony the Senator will 
find the testimony of the clerk of the United States district 
court, who says: 

During my time Judge Watson—I would classify him as being in 
continuous practice during the time that I speak of. 

Senator Boran. You were there from 1901 to 1927? 

Mr. SHever. Yes, sir. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, Why, Mr. President, that was fol- 
lowed by testimony that he did not know anything at all about 
it except what the record of his offices showed. For aught that 
appears—it follows there; I am sure the Senator will find it— 
he never saw Judge Watson in the court. 
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Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me to continue, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] then asks him: 


Senator Borax. You say you would classify him as being one that 
was in active practice? 

Mr. Sunn. Active; not inactive, but in active practice. 

Senator Boram. That is what I say, in active practice, 

Mr. SHEUER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Boram. Have you known of his trying cases? 

Mr. SHEUER. I know that he has appeared in equity cases, in argu- 
ments in the motions court, and I think he participated in the trial of 
cases with his partner, his father, and Mr. Diehl—W. S. Diehl 


And so on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the record. The rest of 
the testimony will be found there, I am quite sure. That is my 
yery distinct recollection of it. 

Mr. President, the act for the appointment of an additional 
judge for the middle district of Pennsylvania was approved by 
the President of the United States on February 28, 1929, and, of 
course, the Congress adjourned on the following 4th of March. 
Shortly after the adjournment of Congress—and the record is 
not entirely clear; perhaps the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
READ] will clear it up—the Senator from Pennsylvania left for 
Europe, apparently without making any recommendation for 
the appointment of a judge for this district, although he had 
been active and insistent in support of the bill for the creation 
of the additional judge. However, the availability of Judge 
Watson for this place was called to the attention of Mr. Atter- 
bury by Judge Maxey, of Scranton, who made a trip to Phila- 
delphia to interview Mr. Atterbury with respect to it. During 
the time that Watson served as judge of the common pleas 
court of Lackawanna County, under appointment from Governor 
Pinchot, Maxey and Watson were associates and served to- 
gether as two of the three judges of the court. 

Maxey appeared before the subcommittee and exhibited him- 
self as a man of considerable force of character, aggressive and 
able, I have no doubt. He became an active advocate of the 
nomination and appointment of Judge Watson to this place. 
According to the newspaper reports, he made several trips to the 
city of Washington for the purpose of urging the appointment of 
the nominee. Anyway, Mr. President, Judge Maxey, so far as 
the record discloses, and I think we may say as a matter of 
fact, did not communicate in any manner whatever with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], the only acting Senator 
from the State of Pennsylvania at that time, a lawyer of excel- 
lent reputation in his own State, fully established by his career 
in this body, and capable of judging of the qualifications and 
fitness of men for judicial positions in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Judge Maxey, I say, did not communicate with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania about the matter, although the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did not depart until after the adjournment of 
Congress—if my recollection serves me rightly, some three or 
four days, at least, after the act was approved—but Judge 
Maxey hastened down to the city of Philadelphia to lay the 
matter before Mr. W. W. Atterbury, at one and the same time 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Republican 
national committeeman from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to state as a fact that 
Judge Maxey did not communicate with me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He did not communicate with the 
Senator prior to the time that be communicated with Mr. 
Atterbury. 

Mr. REED. I must beg the Senator’s pardon. My recol- 
lection-is that Judge Maxey was here two or three times. I 
know that it was he who brought me the volumes of the county 
court reporter. Of that I can speak with positive recollection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as this record discloses, the 
first man in official position of any kind whatever to whom 
anybody applied for the appointment of Judge Watson was Mr. 
Atterbury, to whom application was made by Judge Maxey. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield again. 

Mr. REED. I think the record will show hundreds of letters 
to me, spread over several months before that time, in which 
lawyers of that district appealed to me to recommend Judge 
Watson’s appointment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Nothing of the kind was called to 
the attention of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. The letters are 
all in the possession of the subcommittee. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. There may be a whole stack of 
letters. The Senator does not conceive that we were going to 
read over those letters; does he? 

Mr. REED. They were sent to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We had an open, public hearing 
upon this matter. There were letters on the record for Judge 
Watson, and letters against him; and we were going to have an 
open, public hearing about the matter. I am talking about that. 
Of course, what letters the Senator from Pennsyivania had from 
anybody prior to the time the act was passed, or what com- 
munication he had with anybody, I do not know, because the 
record does not show. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon again; the record 
does show it, because I sent them all to the Attorney General, 
and he sent them all to the subcommittee at the request of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not going to get into any 
controversy about that. I am talking about the hearing before 
the subcommittee. That is the situation, Mr. President. 

In my judgment, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has no business being the Republican national committeeman 
from the State of Pennsylvania or any other State. The in- 
terests of that road, with all its multitudinous ramifications, 
with the business that it has, bring it so intimately into contact 
with governmental operations of every kind as that, in my judg- 
ment, it is the most unwise thing for the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or any other great, big railroad system in this 
country to be occupying the position of Republican national 
committeeman or Democratic national committeeman, where he 
may have an influence in the appointment of judges and other 
high officials of the Government. But if he does occupy such 
position, Mr. President, he ought at least to keep his hands off 
the appointment of judges in the States through which his great 
railroad system runs. 

Take the middle district of the State of Pennsylvania: The 
Pennsylvania Railroad crisscrosses that State to such an extent 
that upon the map it appears like a veritable network, extending 
into every nook and corner of the district. 

Now, let us see what is the testimony in this record con- 
cerning the connection of General Atterbury with this nomi- 
nation. 

I read as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WALLACE ATTERBURY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


(The witness was duly sworn by Senator BORAH.) 

Senator Boram. What is your business, Mr. Atterbury? 

Mr, ATTERBURY, I am president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Senator Bonak. How long have you been president of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. About four years. This is my fourth year. 

Senator Boram. What official connection have you with the Repub- 
lican organization of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I am one of the national committee of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator WaLsH. How long have you been associated with that road? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Forty-three years. 

Senator BoraH. Do you know Mr. Watson? 

Mr, ATTERBURY, I have met him but once. 

Senator Boram. Where does he reside? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I can not even tell you that definitely; but I think 
he is in Lackawanna County, as I remember it, 

Senator BORAH. You are not personally acquainted with him? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. No. I merely met him; that is all. 

Senator Bonam, That is to say, you have no intimate acquaintance 
with him? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I have no personal knowledge of him whatever, 
except as I met him. 

Senator Boram. How long since did you meet him? 1 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Why, some time after I submitted my recommen- 
dation of his name. 

Senator WaLsH. What was the occasion for that meeting? 

Mr, ATTERBURY, Judge Maxey brought him down and wanted me to 
meet him. 

Senator WaLsH. Who is Judge Maxey? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. He is, I think, one of our committeemen, and one 
of the judges in the middle district. 


At one and the same time the Republican committeeman for 
the district and judge of the court. 

Senator BORAH. One of the State judges? 

Senator REED. Common pleas judge. 

Senator WatsH. Committeeman of what? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I am not sure that he is, but I think he is interested 
in the situation there. 

Senator Bonak. Judge Maxey lives in Lackawanna County, does he? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I think he does. 
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Senator Boram. Had you submitted the name of Mr. Watson before 
you met Mr. Watson? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

Senator BoraH. Upon whose recommendation did you submit it? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. In the first place, the name was brought to my atten- 
tion by Judge Maxey, who had known him for some time, and I took 
his name up then with our State chairman, General Martin, who said 
that he was in favor of him. Then I took his name up with the 
chief justice of our supreme court, as to the question of his compe 
tency, and there was no question about that in the judge’s mind, so 
that when I then got a recommendation from Mrs. Scranton, the other 
member of our national committee, I then forwarded his name to Wash- 
ington. 7 


It will be observed that even General Atterbury did not confer 
with Senator Reen about the matter. He forwarded his name 
to Washington. 


Senator Borau. Did you have any further consultation with anyone 
with regard to his fitness other than the chief justice? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Oh, yes; I talked to several of our other justices 
and some of our legal representatives in Pennsylvania. I had no com- 
ments on his competency until I eame to Washington, following Sena- 
tor Rexp’s return. Senator REED then raised the question that he had 
some objection to it, and I went back to the chief justice, 


That is, Senator Reep at that time was either entirely un- 
familiar with any record that Judge Watson had made at the 
bar, or such record as he had made rather impressed Senator 
Re with doubt as to his competency to fill the place. At least 
when General Atterbury spoke to Senator Reep about it, accord- 
ing to the testimony of that witness, Senator Reep raised the 
question of his competency. 


He told me there was some question about Judge Watson's decisions 
having been overturned. I again took that question up with the chief 
justice, and he said, “ That is not unusual for a judge to make a certain 
decision in a case and the decision be overturned.” 

Senator WATERMAN. Overruled, rather. ‘ 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Reversed. He said there was nothing unusual about 
that situation as far as he could find. 

Senator WaLsH. To whom did you refer when you said you took it 
up with your legal representatives? . 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I talked to our chief justice, 

Senator WaLSH. But after having mentioned that you talked with 
the chief justice you said that you had conferred “ with our legal rep- 
resentatives.” 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I did not mean to say that. 
reporter read what I said? 

The Reporter (reading): 

“Mr. ATTERBURY. In the first place, the name was brought to my at- 
tention by Judge Maxey, who had known him for some time, and I took 
his name up then with our State chairman, General Martin, who said 
that he was In favor of him. Then I took his name up with the chief 
justice of our supreme court, as to the question of his competency, and 
there was no question about that in the judge's mind, so that when I 
then got a recommendation from Mrs, Scranton, the other member of 
our national committee, I then forwarded his name to Washington. 

“Senator Boran. Did you have any further consultation with anyone 
with regard to his fitness other than the chief justice? 

“Mr. Arrerscry. Oh, yes; I talked to several of our other justices 
and some of our legal representatives in Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I do not want to change that. 

Senator WALsH. I did not expect you to change it, but I wanted to 
know to whom you referred. You spoke to the chief justice about it and 
with some other judges, and then you conferred “ with our legal repre- 
sentatives.” 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I had in mind our—I did not mean our“ in the 
sense of the Pennsylvania Railroad, if that is what you mean, 

Senator WatsH. Well, I naturally had that in mind. Excluding them, 
then, who were the legal representatives that you conferred with? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I discussed the question with Justice Shaefer, of our 
State supreme court, and discussed the question with Justice Kephart, 
of the supreme court. 

Senator WatsH. My understanding was that you had already dis- 
cussed those. 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I beg pardon. The chief justice was the first one that 
I discuseed it with. 

Senator WATERMAN. Did you talk with any of the lawyers or mem- 
bers of the bar other than those on the bench? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Several. 

Senator Boran. Can you give us the names? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I think I talked with Gen, Hanson Brown. Indirectly 
I got some information about him from Mr. Owen Roberts, so that all the 
information that I had when I came to submit my recommendation was 
favorable to Judge Watson. 


Mr. President, what is the extent of the interest of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in this middle district of the State of Penn- 


Will you have the 
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Sylvania? The witness, being questioned by Mr. Martin, testi- | Senator Boram. Mr. Martin, what is the object of this? 


fied; 


Mr. Marrry. Your main line crosses the middle district of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I have just shown a little map here to Senator BORAH, 
showing the lines that we have in the middle district, 

Mr. Marttx. May I look at that map? 

(Senator Boran handed the map to Mr. Martin.) 

Mr. Martm. Thank you. That is quite correct, I think. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I beg your pardon, 

Mr. Martin. I rather think that is quite correct; that is, the lines 
traced in blue on this map are the lines of your railroad system within 
that district? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Right. 

Mr. Martin, The district comprises 32 counties in the center of Penn- 
Sylvania, approximately? Is that right? 

Senator BoraH, I suppose those matters can be checked up. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Thirty-two counties. 

Mr. Martin, You have railroad lines in how many of those counties? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Twenty-three, 


It has lines in 23 of the 32 counties of the district. Bear in 
mind, now, these are the Pennsylvania Railroad lines. We will 
come to the Lehigh Valley road presently. 


Mr. Martiy. Twenty-three counties? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

Mr. Mantrx. Do you know where the middle district court is held? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. No; I can not say that I do. 

Mr. Martin. From the record, the seat of the court is at Scranton, 
Pa., and sessions of the court are held at Williamsport, Lewisburg, 
Sunbury, and Harrisburg. Lewisburg, Sunbury, and Harrisburg are 
all on the line of your railroad, are they not? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I am not sure of that. Yes, they are; all of them. 


That is to say, every place within the district in which the 
court will be held is on a line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Mr. Martin. Harrisburg is quite a railroad center? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. Sunbury is another railroad center, is it not? 

Mr. Arrersury. Yes. 

Mr. Manrix. And is also Williamsport? 

Mr. Arrrununx. Yes. 

Mr. Mantrx. Have you an idea of the number of employees of your 


railroad in the middle district? 

. ATTERBURY. We have 17,959. a 

„ Martin. In the middle district of Pennsylvania? 

„ ATTERBURY. Yes. 

. Martin. In the employ of the railroad company? 

. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

. Martı. Do you know how many of them are married men? 
. ATTERBURY. I do not. 

. Martin. You don't know how many of them have families? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I do not. This information was gotten up for me; 
I got the information the best way I could in the short time I had 
to prepare it. 

Mr. Martin. Your company is also interested in the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., is it not? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, As an owner of stock. 

Mr. Martix. How is that? 

Mr. Arrerpury. That is, the Pennsylvania Co. has stock. 

Mr. Martin. Of the Lehigh Valley? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. The Pennsylvania Railroad is not interested 
in it. 

Mr. Martix. What is the difference between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Pennsylvania Co.? 

Mr. ATTERBURY., Two separate and distinct corporations. 

Mr. Martix. I assume that, but what is the difference? Is one the 
operating company and the other a holding company? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. One is a holding company. 

Mr. Martin. The Pennsylvania Co. is a holding company? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. They hold the stock of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
then, to the extent of their ownership? 

Mr. Artersvry. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. Were you the one who negotiated the purchase of the 
so-called Loree stock of the Lehigh Valley? 

Mr, ATTERBURY. I did. 

Mr, Martin. Is it correct that the statement was made by your 
eompany to the Interstate Commerce Commission as of July, 1928, in 
which they stated that the Pennsylvania Co. owned 30.1 per cent of 
the stock of the Lehigh Valley? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I don't know. 

Mr. MARTIN. You would not dispute that statement? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I what? 

Mr. Martin. You would not dispute that statement? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I would not dispute it; no. 


Mr. MARTIN. To show the extent of the interest of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. in the middle district, the Lehigh Valley being another 
line covering a great extent of the territory. 


Then ensued some @iscussion and the following: 


Senator WALsH (interposing). I should think, though, that it has 
been pretty fully developed that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has vast 
interests in this district. 

Senator Resp. In so far as I am in position to make any admissions, 
I would be glad to admit it and also to testify to it. It is common 
knowledge. 

Senator WATERMAN. I guess there is no doubt about the ramifications 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is common knowledge, but I do not know how far this 
committee will take notice of it. 

Senator Walsk. Counsel is entirely justified in developing this. It is 
simply a question of how far it onght to go. We understand now it is 
interested not only in its own Hnes but interested also in the Lehigh 
Valley lines indirectly if not directly. 

Senator REED. Senator, you will find recommendations in there from 
practically all other business interests in the middle district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator Wars. Those are all proper matters to go into, it seems 
to me. 

Senator Bona. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Marttx. You will take judicial knowledge of it. 

Senator WATERMAN. Ordinarily, but what I want to know is whether 
there is some charge against him—whether he has been associated with 
Something that is bad. I would like to know about that. 

Mr. Martin. I can not develop the whole case at once. 

Senator Boran. Well, Mr. Martin, go ahead, but keep in mind what I 
have said. 

Mr. Manrix. I will be as brief as I can. I want to get through, as I 
know all of you do, before it gets too hot. I will ask one more question 
on that line, whether you have been accumulating stock of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad since July, 1928? 

Mr. Atrrerscry. Not one share. 

Mr. Martin, You ceased buying at that time? 

Mr, ATTERBURY. What? 

Mr. Martin. You ceased buying at that time? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Les. 

Mr. Martin. I show you a Lehigh Valley Railroad time-table map on 
which is supposed to be shown the lines of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
within the middle district of Pennsylvania, and ask, upon your exami- 
nation of that, if you can say whether that correctly shows the lines of- 
the Lehigh Valley in the middle district? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Is that the outline of the middle district? 

Mr. Martry. Yes, sir; that is intended to be, approximately. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I expect that is approximately correct. 

Senator WATERMAN. The middle district cuts from the north line of 
the State to the south, does it? 

Senator Rxxb. That is correct. 

Mr, Martix. What was your question? 

Senator WATERMAN. It reaches clear across the State? 

Mr. Martry, The middle district reaches from the Maryland line to 
the New York State line. Does that answer your question? 

Senator WATERMAN. That is all 1 want. 

Mr. Martin. It reaches from the New Jersey line on the east ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the distance across the State, out to a point 
southeast of Olean, in the State of New York, and runs approximately 
south, except a little offset to take in the towns of Emporium and 
Driftwood, 

Senator BonakH. That is all shown on the map. It is not necessary to 
take time to show things about which there is no dispute. 

Mr. Martin. All right. 

Then do you know anything about the number of employees that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad has in the district? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I do not. 

Mr. Martin. Do you know anything about the number of miles they 
control in the district? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I do not. I know nothing about it. 3 

Mr. Martin. Did you give the mileage of your own railroad in that 
district? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I gave 17,959. 

Mr. MArtrx, That is the number of employees. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. That is the number of employees. Two thousand nine 
hundred and two. 


Two thousand nine hundred and two miles of railroad within 
this middle district of Pennsylvania, employing something over 
17,000 men, not to speak about the railroad mileage of the Le- 
high Valley road and the number cf men employed by them. 

Mr. Manrix. Two thousand nine hundred and two is the number of 
track miles in that district? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. That is right. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Then you have trackage rights over some other railroads? 

Mr. Arrersvry. I think we have. 

Mr. Martin. You have trackage rights over the Lackawanna, for 
instance, in Scranton? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. But comparatively short mileage, that would not 
influence that thing one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Martin. You did not answer my last question. It is true, is it, 
that you have trackage rights over the Lackawanna Railroad in 
Scranton? 

Senator Walsh. He has answered that. He didn’t say Seranton. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. My recollection is we have trackage rights from where 
we hit the Lackawanna into Scranton. 

Mr. MARTIN. So that your railroad lines reach every place where the 
court holds sessions? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Well, as I don't know where they hold court—— 

Mr. Martin (interposing). The places I mentioned a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes; but I do not understand you are testifying. 

Mr. Manrtrn. I do not quite get you. 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I mean I do not know where the court sits. 

Mr. Martin. Oh, I see. Well, that is a matter of record in the act of 
Congress. 

Senator Boran. Yes; I think so. Most of these things are matters of 
record. 


A little further about General Atterbury’s connection with the 
nomination of Judge Watson: 


Mr. MARTIN. After you received the information which was given to 
you by Judge Maxey with reference to Judge Watson, and after talking 
with the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, did you 
“talk with any other persons with reference to Judge Watson securing 
this position? 

Senator WALsH. He has told that. 

Mr. MarTIN. I think not fully, did you? 

Senator Bonak. Yes; he has gone into all of that. 

Mr. Martin. Let me ask the question in another way. To whom did 
you urge or upon whom did you urge the appointment of Judge Watson? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Senator REED. 

Mr. Martin, Any other person? 

Mr, ATTERBURY. Naturally, the Attorney General. 

Mr. Manrix. The Attorney General of the United States? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

Mr., Martix. Did you go to his office? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. No. 

Mr. Manrix. How did you communicate with him? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Through Congressman James Francis Burke, 

Mr. Manrix. He lives in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is in the western district of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, Yes. 


That is to say, Mr. President, instead of communicating with 
the Attorney General of the United States with respect to this 
matter through the Senator from Pennsylvania who lived at 
Pittsburgh, as I understand the situation, he got to the Attorney 
General of the United States through James Francis Burke, an- 
other citizen of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Martry. After talking with him did you ask Mr. Burke to go to 
the Attorney General? 

Mr, ATTERBURY, I don't remember whether I asked him, but I think 
he went. Senator REED, at that time, was out of the country, and Sena- 
tor Vare was sick, so that I had nobody else to go to except the general 
counsel of the national committee. 

Mr. Martin. I see. Mr. Burke is the general counsel of the national 
committee? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Yes. 

Mr. Makrix. Did Mr. Burke report to you the result of his interview 
with the Attorney General? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I don't remember that he did. I may have dis- 
cussed it with him later, but I do not remember what his report was, 
because about the time that happened Senator REED got back and I was 
directed to Senator REED, 


That is the testimony which led me to believe, and I will 
gladly correct it if it is not right, that that was the first time 
when General Atterbury talked with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania about the matter after he got back from Europe. 

Mr, REED. That is quite correct. I never saw General At- 
terbury more than once about this, and as I testified in the 
hearings that was when he came to my office in the Committee 
on Military Affairs and made the statement that he was satis- 
fied with Mrs. Scranton’s friend, Watson. That was at least 
four months after the time when Judge Watson had been brought 
to see me here in Washington to discuss his availability for the 
place. He was brought to me by Mrs. Scranton before I intro- 
duced the bill to create an additional judgeship. I was re- 
minded of him continuously, and the letters in the committee 
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hearings show constant communications from people in that dis- 
trict urging that he be appointed when the place was created. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is just a little more of the 
testimony to which I desire to advert. I read from page 13 
of the hearings, as follows: 


Senator WaLSsEH. General Atterbury, is it a part of the functions which 
devolve upon you as national committeeman to make recommendations 
for judicial positions in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I should think that would be. I have always so 
considered it, and I think it is a perfectly natural assumption, Senator, 
that if any appointments came up my recommendation would be asked. 

Senator WaLsH. Had you any information as to whether any of the 
nominee's friends had conferred with Senator REED prior to going to 
you about it? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. That I can not say. 
mind. 

Senator WALSH. Judge Maxey, when he talked with you about it, 
had not intimated to you that he had had the matter up with Senator 
REED? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I don’t remember that, Senator. 

Senator WalsR. While you don’t know the state of litigation which 
your company may or may not have pending in the middle district, in 
the natural order of things there would be some litigation? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Oh, unquestionably. 

Senator WALSH. There always is? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, Always is. 

Senator WaLsR. Well, in that situation of affairs, General Atter- 
bury, do you recognize any impropriety in your urging the appointment 
of a judge? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. I do not see any impropriety in it at all. I know 
nothing about our litigation and have nothing to do with it. 


Mr. President, that is all I care to say about that feature 
of the controversy. I may add that I have no particular 
interest whatever in any action the Senate may take about the 
matter. I do not talk for the purpose of persuading anyone at 
this time. I have my own firm convictions about the matter. 
I simply feel that in the fair discharge of my duty I must lay 
before the Senate the evidence upon which they are founded. 

The next matter to which I want to call the attention of the 
Senate is the so-called 2-judge order. Let me explain about 
that. There were, as heretofore stated, three judges of the 
common pleas court of Lackawanna County at the time Judge 
Watson was one of the judges. They were Judge Newcomb, a 
Democrat ; Judge Maxey and Judge Watson, Judge Watson serv- 
ing under appointment by Governor Pinchot. Having served 
for some time—I think about two years—he was a candidate for 
election and was, as has heretofore been stated, defeated, fur- 
nishing the ground for the statements made by Judge Buffing- 
ton that he had been rejected.as a judge by the people of his 
own county. 

Under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania vacancies in the 
position of inspectors of elections, inspectors being elected by 
the people, are filled by appointment of a judge or judges of or 
by the court of common pleas of the county. Another statute 
authorizes the judge or judges of the court or the court, upon 
the petition of three electors of the county, to require ballot 
boxes to be brought into court and the ballots counted by the 
judge or judges instead of by the inspectors of election. Be- 
cause there is considerable obscurity about the matter the stat- 
ute ought to be kept in mind. I read the important part of it, 
as follows: 


That the court of common pleas, or a judge thereof, of the county in 
which any election district, precinct, or division is located, shall open 
the ballot box of such election district, precinct, or division used at 
any general, municipal, special, or primary election held therein and 
cause the entire vote thereof to be correctly counted, by persons desig- 
nated by such court or judge, if three qualified electors of the ward of 
a city or borough containing such election district, precinct, or division, 
or, if the election district, precinct, or division is not contained in a 
ward, three qualified electors of such election district, precinct, or divi- 
sion, or of a contiguous or adjacent election district, precinct, or divi- 
sion, shall file, as hereinafter provided, a petition and affidavit alleging 
that, upon information which they consider reliable, they believe that 
fraud, although not manifest on the general return of votes made there- 
from, was committed in the computation of the votes cast in such elec- 
tion district, precinct, or division, or in the marking of the ballots or 
otherwise in connection with such ballots. It shall not be necessary for 
the petitioners to specify in their petition the particular act of fraud 
they believe to have been committed, nor to offer eyidence to substan- 
tiate the allegations of their petition. 

Sec. 2. Every petition for the opening of a ballot box under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be filed in the office of the prothonotary of the 
proper county, accompanied by cash in the amount of $50, or by a bond 
signed by the petitioners as principals and by a corporate surety, to be 
approved by the court, in the amount of $200, conditioned upon the 
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payment to the county treasurer of the sum of $50 in the event that 
upon the opening of the ballot box it shall not appear that fraud or 
substantial error was committed in the computation of the vote cast on 
the ballots contained therein, or fraud in the marking of the ballots 
contained therein, or otherwise in connection with such ballots, 


I call attention to the fact that this statute deals entirely 
with things happening after the election; that is to say, after 
the votes are cast. If there is a charge of fraud, if the inspec- 
tors are not going to do the right thing, the court of common 
pleas or a judge thereof may order the ballots brought in. 

There is another statute which relates to vacancies in the 
offices of inspectors. I read from page 71 of the hearings that 
statute: 


That in all election districts where a vacancy exists by reason of the 
disqualification of the officer or by removal or resignation or death or 
other cause in an election board heretofore elected or appointed, or that 
may hereafter be elected or appointed, the judge or judges of the court 
of quarter sessions of the proper county, upon proof furnished that 
such vacancy or vacancies exist, shall at any time before any general, 
municipal, or special election, appoint competent persons who shall be 
of good character and known in the district where the vacancy occurs, 
to fill said vacancies and to conduct the election in said districts; and 
in the appointment of the inspectors in any election district both shall 
not be of the same political party, and the judge of elections shall in 
all cases be of the political party having the majority of votes in said 
district, as nearly as the said judge or judges can ascertain the fact; 
and in case of the failure of the said judges of the courts to pass on the 
selection of inspectors, the political majority of the judges shall select 
one of said inspectors and the minority judge or judges shall select the 
other. 


Now, observe again these appointments are made by the judge 
or judges of the court of quarter sessions, I might say that the 
judges of the court of common pleas are likewise the judges 
of the court of quarter sessions. There seems to have been 
some considerable contention politically in the county of Lacka- 
Wanna, so much so that if a Republican inspector of elections 
were for any reason thought by his opponents to be disqualified, 
several of them would write out an affidavit to that effect, go 
and present it to Judge Newcomb, the Democrat, who would 
promptly remove the inspector from office and appoint some 
one in his place. If the Republicans were dissatisfied with a 
Democratic inspector for any reason and wanted to get a Re- 
publican in, they would make the appropriate affidavit that the 
man was for some reason or other disqualified and they would go 
either to Judge Maxey or to Judge Watson, and he would sign 
an order dismissing that man from the office of inspector of 
elections and appointing a good Republican to the place. I 
Want to make it clear that in this regard, so far as the record 
shows, there was no higher sense of judicial duty, no higher 
sense of public responsibility, in the Democratic judge than in 
the Republican judges, 

Of course, that gave rise to all manner of confusion in the 
appointment of the inspector of elections. So that Judges 
Maxey and Watson got together and signed an order that no 
officer of the court was to pay any attention to any of these 
orders, either to fill vacancies or to impound ballot boxes, unless 
the order was signed by two of the judges, and Maxey and 
Watson being associated together and being Republican judges, 
it was impossible to carry out the law unless those two judges 
signed the order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not hear Judge Watson's testi- 
mony; but if the Senator will read on pages 136 and 187 of 
the hearings he will find that as a matter of fact Judge Watson 
joined with the Democratic judge in signing a large number of 
such orders. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I remember that perfectly well. 
It does not affect the situation at all, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. REED. The Senator just said that it made it impossible 
to carry out the statute without the concurrence of Maxey and 
Watson. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. I have called attention to the testimony showing 
where the statute was carried out at this very time by 2-judge 
orders signed by the Democratie judge and Judge Watson. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well, let it go at that, but 
that does not affect the situation at all, as I said. The law 
was set at naught. The law provides in perfectly plain terms 
that the court of common pleas or a judge thereof, of the county 
in which any election district, precinct, or division is located, 
shall open the ballot boxes, and so on, and in the other cases 
the judge or judges of the county shall fill the vacancy. 
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Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, does he mean by 
that that a minority of one has the right to appoint an inspector 
of election against the dissent of a majority of two? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is what I say with respect 
to that, that there is an important and necessary distinction 
between a court and the judge thereof. A court can do many 
things that the statute does not expressly provide for. A court 
of general jurisdiction is presumed to have all the powers that 
usually appertain to courts of that kind, while a judge can 
exercise only such authority as is conferred upon him by the 
statute. The statute reads: 


The court or a judge thereof. 


Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the statute relates 
to the appointment of inspectors and that is all they were con- 
cerned with when the order was issued. It says “the judge or 
judges thereof,’ meaning of the court. Only one incumbent 
could be appointed for each office, of course. The appointments 
were made the day before the election. Judge Newcomb ap- 
pointed one, Judge Maxey appointed somebody else for the same 
place. The elections would have been a riot if that had not 
been settled. That is what this meant. I beg the Senator's 
pardon for taking his time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope the Senator will let me 
present this matter first. After it shall have been fairly pre- 
sented from my side, so that the matter is understood, I will 
be vers glad to suffer any interruption the Senator may care to 
make. 

Mr, President, it is suggested that this is about the usual time 
of taking a recess. 

Mr. REED. I move 


DIGEST OF STATE LAWS REGARDING GBSCENE LITERATURE (S. 500. 
NO. 54) 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator makes the motion, 
will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I withhold the motion for a few moments, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Printing I report an original resolution providing for the print- 
ing of a certain manuscript presented by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Corrixel. I ask for unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of the resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 188), as follows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript of digest of State laws relating to the 
publication of obscene literature be printed as a Senate document, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


MARKETING OF COTTON—EXTENSION OF TIME TO COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
adopted a resolution authorizing the Committee on Agriculture, 
or a subcommittee thereof, to make an investigation as to cotton 
exchanges, cotton marketing, and so forth. The resolution pro- 
vided that a report should be submitted to the Senate on the 
20th of December. We find that it is impossible to complete 
the work and submit the report by that date, and the committee, 
therefore, desire an extension of time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee be granted further time in which to 
submit the report referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator indicate the 
time desired? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know, but I suggest 30 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks that the time within which the Committee on Agricu.ture 
and Forestry may report on the subject matter referred to by 
him be extended 30 days, Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. REED. I move, as in open executive session, that the 
unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into to-day be 
carried out, and that the Senate now take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.), as in open executive session, the Senate took a recess, the 
recess being, under the order previously entered, until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, December 17, 1929, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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Executive nominations received by the Senate December 16 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 

The following-named persons to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America: 

Richard W. Morin, of Minnesota. 

Hedley V. Cooke, jr., of New Jersey. 

Gerald A. Mckma, of Iowa. 

Edward Anderson, jr., of Florida. 

Robert A. Acly, of Massachusetts. 

James H. Wright, of Missouri. 

Sebe A. Christian, of Oklahoma. 

Charles A. Converse, of Georgia. 

Willard Galbraith, of California. 

Kenneth S. Stout, of Oregon. 

CONSULS 

The following-named Foreign Service officers, now vice con- 
suls of career, to be consuls of the United States of America: 

Clayson W. Aldridge, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

John W. Bailey, jr., of Texas, from December 2, 1929. 

William E. Beitz, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

Ellis O. Briggs, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

Selden Chapin, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 

Allan Dawson, of Iowa, from December 2, 1929. 

Harry L. Franklin, of Kentucky, from December 2, 1929. 

Franklin B. Frost, of Rhode Island, from December 2, 1929. 

Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 

Winthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts, from December 2, 
1929. 

Eugene M. Hinkle, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

David McK. Key, of Tennessee, from December 2, 1929. 

Dale W. Maher, of Missouri, from December 2, 1929. 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

Cyril L. F. Thiel, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 

John Carter Vincent, of Georgia, from December 2, 1929. 

Angus I. Ward, of Michigan, from December 2, 1929. 

McCeney Werlich, of the District of Columbia, from Decem- 
ber 2, 1929. 

Clifton R. Wharton, of Massachusetts, from December 2, 1929. 

David Williamson, of Colorado, from December 2, 1929. 

Stanley Woodward, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 

prei D. Yates, of the District of Columbia, from December 
2, 1929. 

VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 


The following-named persons to be vice consuls of career of 
the United States of America: 

Richard W. Morin, of Minnesota. 

Hedley V. Cooke, jr., of New Jersey. 

Gerald A. Mokma, of Iowa. 

Edward Anderson, jr., of Florida. 

Robert A. Acly, of Massachusetts. 

James H. Wright, of Missouri. 

Sebe A. Christian, of Oklahoma. 

Charles A. Converse, of Georgia. 

Willard Galbraith, of California. 

Kenneth S. Stout, of Oregon. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

The following-named persons for promotion in the Foreign 
Service of the United States, as follows: 
CLASS 2 

From Foreign Service officer of class 3 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 2: 

George A. Gordon, of New York, from December 2, 1929, 

Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 


CLASS 3 


From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 3: 

Cornelius Van H. Engert, of California, from December 2, 
1929. 

Herbert S. Goold, of California, from December 2, 1929. 

Lester Maynard, of California, from December 2, 1929. 

Gordon Paddock, of New York, from August 24, 1929. 


CLASS 4 


From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 4: 
Henry H. Balch, of Alabama, from August 24, 1929. 
Raymond B. Cox, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 
Frank Anderson Henry, of Delaware, from December 2, 1929, 
Alfred W. Kliefoth, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 
Dayle C. McDonough, of Missouri, from December 2, 1929, 
Myrl S. Myers, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 
Alfred R. Thomson, of Maryland, from December 2, 1929. 
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CLASS 5 
From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to Foreign Service 
Officer of class 5: 
Maynard B. Barnes, of Iowa, from December 2, 1929. 
Charles C. Broy, of Virginia, from December 2, 1929. 
William E. Chapman, of Oklahoma, from December 2, 1929. 
Nathaniel P. Davis, of New Jersey, from December 2, 1929. 
Hugh S. Fullerton, of Ohio, from December 2, 1929. 
George D. Hopper, of Kentucky, from December 2, 1929. 
Charles Bridgham Hosmer, of Maine, from December 2, 1929. 
William R. Langdon, of Massachusetts, from December 2, 1929, 
Robert B. Macatee, of Virginia, from December 2, 1929. 
George R. Merrell, jr., of Missouri, from December 2, 1929. 
Hugh Millard, of Nebraska, from December 2, 1929. 
Edmund B. Montgomery, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 
Orsen N. Nielsen, of Wisconsin, from December 2, 1929. 
CLASS 6 
From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 6: 
Charles A. Bay, of Minnesota, from December 2, 1929. 
Hiram A. Boucher, of Minnesota, from December 2, 1929. 
Richard P. Butrick, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 
i Sae S. Crocker, 2d, of Massachusetts, from December 2, 
Carl A. Fisher, of Utah, from December 2, 1929. 
Samuel J. Fletcher, of Maine, from December 2, 1929. 
Ilo C. Funk, of Colorado, from December 2, 1929. 
John Sterett Gittings, of Maryland, from December 2, 1929. 
Maxwell M. Hamilton, of Iowa, from Decem 2, 1929. 
Robert Y. Jarvis, of California, from December 2, 1929. 
James Hugh Keeley, jr., of the District of Columbia, from 
December 2, 1929. 
Edward P. Lowry, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 
Carl O. Spamer, of Maryland, from December 2, 1929. 
Samuel H. Wiley, of North Carolina, from December 2, 1929, 
James R. Wilkinson, of Wisconsin, from December 2, 1929. 
Digby A. Willson, of New York, from December 2, 1929, 


CLASS 7 


From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 7: 

William E. DeCourcy, of Texas, from December 2, 1929. 

Richard M. de Lambert, of New Mexico, from December 2, 
1929. 

Howard Donovan, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 

Albert M..Doyle, of Michigan, from December 2, 1929. 

Ray Fox, of California, from December 2, 1929. 

Christian Gross, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 

Joseph G. Groeninger, of the District of Columbia, from De- 
cember 2, 1929. 

Richard B. Haven, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 

Anderson Dana Hodgdon, of Maryland, from December 2, 
1929. 

Thomas S. Horn, of Missouri, from December 2, 1929. 

Clark P. Kuykendall, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 

Clarence E. Macy, of Colorado, from December 2, 1929. 

Nelson R. Park, of Colorado, from December 2, 1929. 

William W. Schott, of Kansas, from December 2, 1929. 

Robert Lacy Smyth, of California, from December 2, 1929. 

E. Talbot Smith, of Connecticut, from December 2, 1929. 

Harry L. Troutman, of Georgia, from December 2, 1929. 

George P. Waller, of Alabama, from December 2, 1929. 

Rollin R. Winslow, of Michigan, from August 24, 1929, 


CLASS 8 


From Foreign Service officer, unclassified, at $3,000, to Foreign 
Service officer of class 8: 

Clayson W. Aldridge, of New York, from December 2, 1929, 

John W. Bailey, jr., of Texas, from December 2, 1929. 

William E. Beitz, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

Ellis O. Briggs, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

Selden Chapin, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 

Allan Dawson, of Iowa, from December 2, 1929. 

Harry L. Franklin, of Kentucky, from December 2, 1929. 

Franklin B. Frost, of Rhode Island, from December 2, 1929. 

Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 

Winthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts, from December 2, 1929. 

Eugene M. Hinkle, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

David McK. Key, of Tennessee, from December 2, 1929. 

Dale W. Maher, of Missouri, from December 2, 1929. 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, from December 2, 1929. 

Cyril L. F. Thiel, of Illinois, from December 2, 1929. 

John Carter Vincent, of Georgia, from December 2, 1929. 

Angus I. Ward, of Michigan, from December 2, 1929. 

McCeney Werlich, of the District of Columbia, from December 
2, 1929. 
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Clifton R. Wharton, of Massachusetts, from December 2, 1929. 

David Williamson, of Colorado, from December 2, 1929. 

Stanley Woodward, of Pennsylvania, from December 2, 1929. 
i ween D. Yates, of the District of Columbia, from December 2, 


UNCLASSIFIED 

The following-named persons to be Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, of the United States of America: 

Richard W. Morin, of Minnesota. 

Hedley V. Cooke, jr., of New Jersey. 

Gerald A. Mokma, of Iowa. 

Edward Anderson, jr., of Florida. 

Robert A. Acly, of Massachusetts. 

James H. Wright, of Missouri. 

Sebe A. Christian, of Oklahoma, 

Charles A, Converse, of Georgia. 

Willard Galbraith, of California, 

Kenneth S. Stout, of Oregon. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Lieut. Commander Herbert W. Underwood to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 7th day of November, 1929. 

Ensign Seth A. Shepard to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. Sprenger to be an assistant 
naval constructor in the Navy, with the rank of Lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of Sep- 
teurber, 1929: 

William P. Hart. Dennis O. Du Bois. 

James H. Roden. William E. DeFoor. 

Shelby N. Davis. Charles H. Griffin. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Halstead S. Covington to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 4th day of November, 1929. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929: 

Ralph E. Patterson. 

Anderson Offutt. 

Professor of Mathematics Paul J. Dashiell to be a professor 
of mathematics in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 
18th day of September, 1929. 

Civil Engineer Archibald L. Parsons, United States Navy, to 
be Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, in the Department of 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of four 
years, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 16 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Evan E. Young to Bolivia. 
Nelson T. Johnson to China. 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld to Costa Rico, 
Charles B. Curtis to the Dominican Republic, 
Sheldon Whitehouse to Guatemala. 
Julius G. Lay to Honduras. 
Matthew E. Hanna to Nicaragua, 
Roy T. Davis to Panama. 
Post Wheeler to Paraguay. 
John Glover South to Portugal. 
Arthur H. Geissler to Siam. 
CONSUL 
Henry Carter. 
SECRETARIES IN THB DIPLOMATIO KERVICR 


Donald R. Heath. 
William T. Turner. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Henry M. Boss, jr., district of Rhode Island. 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD or MEDIATION 
Edwin P. Morrow. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUN 
Walter E. Corwin, first district of New York. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Heinrich A, Pickert, district No. 38, Detroit, Mich, 
POSTMASTERS 

ARIZONA 
Walter J. Kowalski, Springer. 

ARKANSAS 


Louella Boswell, Almyra. 
Willie C. Allen, Amity, 


Wendell W. Watkins, Belleville. 
Horace ©. Hiatt, Charleston. 
Marie O. Pitts, Cherry Valley. 
Milton T. Kniglit, Chidester. 
Floyd M. Carter, De Queen. 
Reese D. Henry, Dierks. 
Jonnie Hood, Emmet. 

George H. Mills, Garfleld. 
James G. Place, Gillett. 

John W. Bell, Greenwood. 
William J. Martin, Humphrey. 
John L. Collett, Huttig. 

Della E. Penick, Lake City. 
Grant B. Sparks, Lamar. 
Frederick W. Youmans, Lewisville. 
Charles A. Roberts, McNeill. 
Andrew I. Roland, Malvern. 
Addison M. Hall, Marmaduke. 
Dell W. Lee, Mineral Springs. 
John W. Webb, Mountain View. 
Clarence M. Fink, Newark. 
Belle Armour, Newport. 

Joseph S. Ottinger, Pea Ridge. 
Claude M. Williams, Rogers. 


Therese N. Scott, South Fort Smith. 


William R. Blakely, Sparkman. 
Ed C. Sample, West Fork. 
Florence F. McKinzie, Wilson. 
Howell A. Burnes, Yellville. 
CALIFORNIA 
Robert L. Ball, Boulder Creek. 
Ada E. Bradley, Gustine. 
Ramah R. Ryerson, Holtville. 
Grace F. Haeussler, Jacumba. 
Nellie G. Krieger, Lake Arrowhead. 
William H. Rapp, Loyalton. 
Frank S. Pashote, Milpitas. 
Harry L. Kellogg, Monrovia. 
Janet R. Carroll, Pebble Beach. 
Alonzo B. Kirk, Sonth Pasadena. 
COLORADO 


Frank M. Shedd, Aurora, 

Melissa H. Hayden, Breckenridge. 

Ralph W. Bidwell, Briggsdale. 

Hal Parmeter, Byers. 

Edgar A. Buckley, Crook. 

George W. Heflin, De Beque. 

John H. McDevitt, jr., Durango. 

May D. Thomas, Eagle. 

Edward L. Boillot, Fort Morgan. 

Darlie R. Greigg, Greeley. 

Robert E. Taylor, Grover. 

Chester L. Snyder, New Raymer. 

Reno H. Auld, Otis. 

Siegfried Salomon, Platteville. 

M. Gladys Quinn, Stratton. 
CONNECTICUT 


Alfred W. Jeynes, Ansonia. 
William H. Gould, Fairfield. 
Moses G. Marcy, Falls Village. 
Ethel B. Sexton, Hazardville. 
Manley J. Cheney, Milford. 
Claude M. Chester, Noank. 
Ellis Sylvernale, Norfolk. 
Dexter S. Case, Sound View. 
Louis M. Phillips, South Coventry. 
Willis Hodge, South Glastonbury. 
Rollin S. Paine, Stony Creek. 
Lewis B. Brand, Versailles. 
Robert, J. Benham, Washington. 
John L. Davis, Wilton. 
William T. McKenzie, Yalesville. 
S. Howard Bishop, Lantie. 
GEORGIA 
George P. Whigham, Bartow. 
IDAHO 
Maud W. Taylor, Sandpoint, 
IOWA 
Myra B. Yapp, Cushing. 
Rosa Vitt, Newhall. 
KANSAS 
Lawrence J. Barrett, Admire, 
Solomon L, Crown, Agra. 
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Ralph A. Ward, Alden. 
Lizzie N. Reaburn, Allen. 
Claude C. Wheat, Augusta. 
Peter H. Adrian, Buhler. 
Minnie B. Fretz, Canton. 
Fred D. Bush, Copeland. 
Fred L. MeDowell, Garfield. 
Herbert W. Chittenden, Hays. 
LeRoy F. Heston, Kanorado. 
Ethel I. Starr, Long Island. 
Hollis L. Caswell, McDonald, 
Olive Clements, Maplehill. 
John C. Braden, Meade. 
Robert E. Anderson, Meriden. 
Anna W. Lowe, Moscow. 
Howard L. Stevens, Norton, 
Byram L. Sams, Offerle. 
Milton H. Herrington, Olpe. 
John F. Nuttmann, Paxico. 
Essie M. Hosman, Potwin. 
John H. Sunley, Ransom. 
William S. Smith, Rozel. 
Ola G. Canfield, Scranton. 
Bruce W. Ruthrauff, South Haven. 
David H. Pugh, Tampa. 
Leroy C. Sandy, Troy. 
KENTUCKY 


Herbert E. Brown, Brandenburg. 

Bennie Robinson, Corinth. 

Leonas C. Starks, Hardin. 

Nell Hooker, Hickory. 

Roy J. Blankenship, Hitchins. 

William Blades, Island. 

Otis C. Thomas, Liberty. 

Eli G. Thompson, Providence. 

Verda Grimes, Salem. 

Peter H. Butler, Smiths Grove. 
LOUISIANA 


Sallie M. Kennedy, Cameron. 
Leona Palmer, Istrouma. 
Ruth P. Goode, Peason. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


George G. Henry, Ashfield. 

Matthew D. E. Tower, Becket. 
Hannah E. Pfeiffer, Bedford. 
Augusta M. Meigs, Centerville. 
Frank W. Niles, Charlemont. 

Ralph L. Getman, Cheshire. 

Lilllan M. Allen, Deerfleld. 

Charles L. Goodspeed, Dennis. 
Clarence S. Perkins, Essex. 

Winona G. Craig, Falmouth Heights. 
William J. Williams, Great Barrington. 
Harry F. Zahn, Hingham Center. 
Mary E. Rathbun, Hinsdale. 
Richard Lyon, Hubbardston. 
Josephine E. Worster, Hull. 
Augustus A. Hadley, Marion. 
Alliston S. Barstow, Marshfield. 
Harry T. Johnson, Medway. 

Harry D. Whitney, Milford. 

Frank M. Reynolds, jr., Nantasket Beach. 
Herman L. Peinze, Northboro. 
Gladys Roberts, North Scituate. 
Myra H. Lumbert, Pocassett. 
Raymond J. Gregory, Princeton. 
Frank B. Hood, Somerset. 

Bruce A. Crocker, South Walpole. 
Jesse W. Crowell, South Yarmouth. 
C. Edgar Searing, Stockbridge. 
Everett A. Thurston, Swansea. 
Arthur J. Polmatier, Williamsburg. 


MICHIGAN 


Fred A. Acker, Adrian. 

John H. Nowell, Amasa. 

Albert Hass, Bad Axe. 

Lillian J. Chandler, Benzonia. 
Albert L. Eggers, Bravo. 
Morton G. Wells, Byron Center, 
Ida W. Wagner, Capac. 
Edward A. Webb, Casnovia. 
Henry P. Hossack, Cedarville. 
Henry M. Boll, Channing. 
Patrick H. Schannenk, Chassell, 


James Swain, Coldwater, 

Ellis A. Lake, Colon. 

Harry G. Turner, Covert. 

Sarah G. Howard, Custer. 

Elsie R, Stephens, Davison. 
Clarence E. Norton, Dimondale, 
Roy A. MeDonald, Douglas. 
Elery H. Wright, Empire. 
Allison I. Miller, Fremont. 
Cyrenius P. Hunter, Gagetown. 
Joseph Deloria, Garden. 

Frank Wilkinson, Gaylord. 

R. Deneen Brown, Hale. 

Charles Hallman, Iron Mountain. 
Edgar Hilliard, Kaleva. 
Ambrose B. Stinson, Kingsley. 
Leonard Van Regenmorter, Macatawa. 
Louis W. Biegler, Marquette. 
Gordon J, Murray, Michigamme, 
George E. Meredith, Minden City. 
George D. Mason, Montague. 
William C. Hacker, Mount Clemens. 
John H. Fink, New Baltimore, 
Eva A. Wurzburg, Northport. 
Harry Davidson, Palmer. 

Harry A. Dickinson, Port Hope. 
Charles J. Schmidlin, Rockland. 
Eugene C. Edgerly, Rudyard. 
Grace E. Gibson, Scotts. 

Olof Brink, Tustin. 

George B. Moat, Twining. 

Mack Harring, Osseo. 

Edwin J. Hodges, Vanderbilt. 
Elmon J. Loveland, Vermontville. 
Levant A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Volney R. Reynolds, Waldron, 
Emerson L. Bunting, Walkerville, 
Rollo G. Mosher, Wayland. 

Mae O. Wolfe, Weidman. 

John F. Krumbeck, Williamston. 
George M. Gandy, Ypsilanti. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Ida F. Thompson, Dio. 

Albert L. Conner, Falkner. 
Frances G. Wimberly, Jonestown. 
Elise Thoms, Richton. 

John N. Kellogg, Rienzi. 


MONTANA 
Leonard C. Green, Wilsall. 
NEBRASKA 


Faith L. Kemper, Alma. 
Edith F. Francis, Belden. 
Astor B. Enborg, Bristow. 
Cora E. Saal, Brock. 

William L. Hallman, Bruning. 
Charles E. Cram, Craig. 
Ruby H. Gable, Crookston. 
Leo R. Conroy, Eddyville. 
John F. Brittain, Elsie. 
Garry Benson, Ewing. 
Laurence B. Clark, Firth. 
Charles A. Shoff, Grafton. 
Catherine M. Coleman, Greenwood, 
Ernest T. Long, Haigler. 
Loren W. Enyeart, Hayes Center. 
Francis W. Purdy, Hildreth. 
Daniel W. Roderick, Hubbell. 
Ernest W. Clift, Humboldt. 
Mary J. Flynn, Jackson. 
Elias E. Rodysill, Johnson. 
Fred C. Armitage, Kenesaw. 
Henry C. Hooker, Leigh. 
Dallas R. Coffin, Lyons. 
Charles M. Houston, Miller. 
Archie B. Jones, Mitchell. 
Lester C. Kelley, Monroe. 
Donald K. Warner, Oakdale. 
Edwin A. Baugh, Oakland. 
Frank H. Bottom, Ong. 

Isaac B. Lamborn, Palmyra. 
Katie Heiliger, Plymouth. 
Luther J. Saylor, Rising City. 
Peter J. Johnson, Rosalie. 
Walter Plybon, Salem. 
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Isaac L. Pindell, Sidney. 
Calvin E. Lewis, Stamford. 
William A. Pearson, Stella. 
Mary E. Hossack, Sutherland. 
Willard Stong, Syracuse. 
August Dickenman, Talmage. 
Harry C. Rogers, Upland. 
Harry P. Cato, Valley. 
Elroy A. Broughton, Venango. 
Inez M. Smith, Verdon. 
Edgar A. Wight, jr., Wolbach. 
John Q. Kirkman, Wood Lake. 
NEVADA 
Harold L. Brown, Elko. 
Walter S. Norris, Winnemucca. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sarah J. Moore, Alstead. 

Waldo C. Varney, Alton. 

Harry B. Burtt, Amherst. 

Warren W. McGregor, Bethlehem. 
Ambrose P. McLaughlin, Bretton Woods. 
Fred A. Hall, Brookline. 

Arthur H. Wilcomb, Chester. 

Zrnest L. Abbott, Derry. 

Reginald C. Stevenson, Exeter. 
Arthur W. Sawyer, Franconia. 
Edward E. Cossette, Gonic. 

John W. Buttrick, Greenville. 

Anna B. Clyde, Hudson. 

Ben O. Aldrich, Keene. 

George E. Danforth, Nashua. 

Harriette H. Hinman, North Stratford. 
Edna C. Mason, Tamworth. 

Alfred S. Clones, Warner. 

Chester B. Averill, Warren. 

Harry E. Messenger, West Lebanon. 


NEW YORK 


Ferdinand S. Hull, Berlin. 

Edna L. Sinclair, Bible School Park. 
Robert M. Maxon, Bloomville. 
Robert W. Gallagher, Buffalo. 
Valentine Hessinger, Callicoon Center, 
Ira B. Cooper, Cato. 

Fred C. Dawes, Clinton. 

Herbert L. Smith, Cortland. 
William F. Bruno, Crown Point. 
Charles A. Beeman, Depew. 

Harry B. Lyon, Dunkirk. 

Edward C. Johnson, East Chatham. 
Elmer J. Skinner, East Worcester. 
George M. Diven, Elmira. 

Charles E. Van Ornam, Essex. 

Ray J. Fuller, Frankfort. 

Frank E. Wolcott, Franklin. 

Joseph Alese, Franklin Square. 
Verona M. Simons, Freeville. 
Milford E. Teator, Ghent. 

William B. Phillips, Greenwood Lake. 
Grace M. Harpur, Harpursville. 
Elmor E. Thompson, Harriman. 
Alfred Cox, Hawthorne. 

Mark J. Balmat, Hermon. 

Hanna H. Pugsley, Highland Mills. 
Frederick Traudt, Hyde Park. 
Arnold S. Munn, Islip Terrace. 
Harvey W. Boisseau, Keesyille. 
James R. Doyle, Kerhonkson. 
Frank C. Proctor, Kings Park. 
Frederick W. Ashenhurst, Little Falls, 
Edward J. McSweeney, Long Lake. 
William A. Henderson, Manhasset. 
George H. Fischer, Mayville. 

Frank E. Dickens, Middleville, 
Harley D. Jock, Moira. 

Arthur N. Christy, Newark. 

Frank Rosenberg, New Hyde Park. 
Frederick G. Newell, Niagara Falls. 
Fred W. McKenzie, North Bangor. 
Edward J. Norris, North White Lake. 
John Bentley, Ogdensburg. 

Ray A. Fisher, Ontario. 

Matthew McManus, jr., Orangeburg. 
William H. Mead, Palmer. 


LXXII—47 


Ralph D. Sessions, Palmyra. 
Peter Critchley, Pocantico Hills. 
William T. Hinman, Potsdam. 
William P. Lister, Rockville Center, 
John W. Fiero, jr., Round Top. 
Walter F. Billington, Rye. 
Harrington Mills, Saranac Inn. 
Edwin G. Conde, Schenectady. 
George M. Watson, Scio. 
Lester N. Hiller, Sharon Springs. 
William H. Boyce, South New Berlin. 
Frank S. Harris, Sacandaga. 
Walter B. Gunning, Ticonderoga. 
William M. Philleo, Utica. 
Gilbert A. Williams, Warwick. 
Harry L. Philips, Webster. 
Wilbur C. Eaton, Youngstown. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Clifford E. Kelsven, Almont, 
John Brusven, Barton. 
Harold R. Mekechnie, Calvin. 
Belle Elton, Deering. 
Rose M. Morrison, Granville. 
Chester A. Revell, Harvey. 
Hattie E. M. Dyson, Haynes. 
Tom S. Farr, Hillsboro, 
Elizabeth I. Connelly, Hurdsfleld. 
James F. Dunn, McClusky. 
Lorena S. McDonald, Medora. 
Josephine J. Luther, Monango, 
James A Elliott, New England. 
Harry Solberg, Portland. 
Bernard E. Rierson, Regan. 
Edmund C. Sargent, Ruso, 
Wanz M. Shaw, Sheldon. 
Mons K. Ohnstad, Sharon. 
Lydia R. Schultz, Tappen. 
Elizabeth M. Gillmer, Towner. 
Mary E. Freeman, Verona. 
Will u. Wright, Woodworth. 
Goldia J. Smith, Zahl. 

OHIO 

William E. Bowers, Amanda. 
Harry E. Kearns, Amelia. 
Lessa B. Masters, Antwerp. 
Varnum C. Collins, Barnesville. 
Lowell E. Blakeley, Botkins. 
Ora A. Ridiker, Brunswick. 
Stuart N. Austin, Chardon. 
Edward E. Truesdale, Delphos. 
Marie Thompson, East Fultonham, 
Lee Heckman, Edon, 
Charles A. Saunders, Findlay. 
Ellen M. Cumming, Fort Jennings. 
William S. Barhite, Hamler. 
Orville R. Wiley, Hartville. 
George A. Vincent, Hiram. 
Robert S. Nichols, Jackson Center. 
Edwin D. Cox, Leesburg. 
Stella M. Brogan, Lodi. 
Carl W. Appel, Lucasville. 
Charles I. Barnes, Millersburg. 
Elvey E. Ely, Mount Orab. 
John S. DeJean, Nevada. 
Elizabeth L. D. Tritt, North Lewisburg. 
Hattie S. Sell, North Lima. 
John P. Lauer, Ottoville. 
Lucina Byers, Poland, 
Owen Livingston, Richwood. 
Lida R. Williamson, Seaman. 
Jesse Gamble, Shadyside. 
Howard H. Collins, South Zanesville. 
Charles E. Kimmel, Struthers. 
Howard Arnsbarger, Swanton. 
Wilbur D. Schuder, West Carrollton. 


OKLAHOMA 
Earl W. Drake, Binger. 
Archie V. Roberts, Buffalo. 
Benjamin G. Baker, Chattanooga. 
George W. Sewell, Erick. 
Claud H. Hager, Hammon. 
Georgia B. Eubanks, Kellyville. 
James L. Shinaberger, McAlester, 
George H. Belcher, Medford. 
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John C. Molder, Meeker. 
Homer M. Canan, Pocasset. 
Fred T. Kirby, Ponca City. 
Arthur W. McCreary, Ringwood. 
Gail Lunsford, St. Louis. 
Frank S. Roodhouse, Shawnee. 
Harrison H. McMahan, Tecumseh. 
Perry E. Harp, Wakita. 
John W. Gregory, Weleetka. 
RHODE ISLAND 

John C, Sheldon, Hillsgrove. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Joseph G. Brabham, Olar. 
Lewis J. Goodman, Clemson College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Benjamin A. Williams, Aberdeen. 
Fayette A. Nutter, Alcester. 
Chester T. Chester, Arlington. 
Sander P. Questad, Baltic. 
Millard T. Thompson, Buffalo Gap. 
Ollie V. Loughlin, Colman. 
Henry C. Grinde, Colton. 
Guy R. Neher, Dell Rapids. 
Aglae Bosse, Jefferson. 
Alfred J. Soukup, Lesterville. 
Lloyd E. Reckamp, McIntosh. 
Elmer J. O'Connell, Ramona. 
Jefferson C. Seals, Sioux Falls. 
John C. Southwick, Watertown. 

TENNESSEE 
Frank B. King, Alcoa. 
Willard J. Springfield, Chattanooga. 
Carus S. Hicks, Clinton, 
Roscoe T. Carroll, Estill Springs. 
Peyton B. Anderson, Greenback. 
John D. M. Marshall, Lookout Mountain, 
William S. Stanley, Oneida. 
James C. Key, Riceville. 
William R. Hurst, Savannah. 
James H. Christian, Smithville. 

TEXAS 

Marguerite M, Burns, Catarina. 
Mary F. Wakefield, Midway. 
Wilson P. Hardwick, Pottsboro. 
Albert W. Henderson, Terrell. 
George W. Vaughn, Texline. 
Landon M. Hatcher, Troy. 
Jeff Potter, Tulia. 
Margaret E. Hodges, Westbrook, 
Ruby E. Ambler, Ysleta. 

VERMONT 
Marion T. Flynn, Alburg. 
Harold M. Brown, Castleton, 
Lucius A. Carpenter, Chester. 
Glennie C. McIntyre, Danby. 
Charles W. Powell, Franklin. 
George H. Hutchinson, Jericho, 
Francis A. Gray, Middletown Springs. 
Blanche A. Belanger, Orwell. 
Rudolph M. Cutting, Plainfield. 
Charles H. West, Rutland. 
Frank C. Dyer, Salisbury. 
Corydon W. Cheney, Sharon. 
Robert H. Allen, South Hero. 
Ernest F. Illingworth, Springfield. 
Archie W. Burdick, West Pawlet. 
Carl W. Cameron, White River Junction. 
Charles H. Stone, Windsor. 

UTAH 

Anthony W. Thomson, Ephraim. 
Charles E. Walton, jr., Monticello. 
Rufus A. Garner, Ogden. 

WISCONSIN 


Luċille I. Edgell, Altoona, 

Emily N. Brandt, Amherst. 

Harland R. Hays, Gays Mills. - 

Russell G. Drake, Rothschild. 
WYOMING 

James J. McDermott, Arvada. 

Minnie C. Corum, Encampment. 

Annetta V. Welsh, Midwest. 

Clara Fryer, Saratoga. 

Thomas B. Butler, Wolf, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Moxpay, December 16, 1929 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Grant unto us, O God, the power of that influence that shall 
go forth clean and deathless. Give us desire to rise above 
working hours to the high hill country of the Spirit. O lead 
us to serve the divine order and the spiritual ends of our 
natures. Widen our horizon to where thoughts exhaust their 
wonder and where our souls have full sway in the genius of 
love and truth. Unto us Thou hast committed our task and 
our responsibility. He who is faithful to the inner voice is 
conscious of a happiness that nourishes his whole being and 
of an approval from the Lord of life and of destiny. Hear us, 
our Heavenly Father. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 14, 
1929, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment joint resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax 
for the calendar year 1929; and 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for Decem- 
ber, 1929, on the 20th day of thut month. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. WHITE was recognized. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a short inquiry 
of the Chair before he makes his motion? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it would greatly oblige this side 
of the House if the Chair could at this time indicate the order 
in which he expects to recognize Members for suspension of 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Warrs] on the radio extension bill, then 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] for the hos- 
pitalization bill, and after that the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Ettiorr] on two public building bills, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter from the gen- 
tieman from New York [Mr. Dicksretn], requesting me to ask 
unanimous consent that he may be permitted to address the 
House for an hour on Wednesday or Thursday of the coming 
week on immigration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object. would it not be better to wait until the com- 
mittee is organized aud get the program outlined? 

Mr. GARNER. That is for the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. Tiztson] and the gentleman from Washington to determine 
whether or not they want to give Mr. DICKSTEIN that permission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think for the present I will 
object until we can get matters arranged. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman from Maine yield to me 
for a unanimous request? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Maj. O. L. 
Bodenhamer, national commander of the American Legion, de- 
livered here on the 11th of November, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


In celebrating the armistice of the World War, as we are doing to- 
night, the American Legion seeks to bring back, in some degree, that 
joyous hour of 11 years ago when the hearts of all Americans were 
stirred in wild acclaim with the victory of our allied forces. It is the 
patriot’s occasion for happy memory. It is the Legion's heritage of 
exalted honor, awarded in the valedictory of America’s service in that 
great conflict. 

As the recollections of that triumph of 11 years ago flood back to 
us, we of the Legion stand erect and renew the spirit of supreme dero- 
tion to our country; the same spirit that carried us on and through to 
victory. Out of that spirit, the Legion was born, In that spirit to- 
night, the Legion rededicates itself to unselfish service to God and to 
country, mindful now, as we were mindful then, of our duty and of gur 
country’s duty—mindful of our pledge to the highest ideals of patriot- 
ism, and mindful of our country's everlasting obligation for the sacrifices 
of the past, 


In our adherence to the principles of unselfish service the Legion 
places first, as the Legion always has done, our Nation's debt to those 
who paid the most for the victory which we celebrate to-night. The 
care of our disabled comrades has been and still is the first duty of the 
Legion, and likewise the first duty of the Nation. 

Within the reach of my voice to-night, in the Government hospitals 
from coast to coast, are 26,000 of those comrades—the disabled defend- 
ers of America, To them I make this statement, as I stand here across 
the river from the Arlington hills, where rests the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier : 

“The American Legion is carrying on for you in word and in deed, 
holding high the torch you flung, staunch in the pledge which we haye 
made to you that our national life, for which you gave your all, shall 
be preserved in purity and in honor, and that the peace of the world, 
for which you fought, shall be promoted. To-day the world is at peace. 
To this state you made no small contribution.” 

In keeping that pledge for national security and a permanent peace 
the Legion travels the safe middle of the road. On one side of us we 
see the danger and the futility of extreme militarism as exemplified 
once by the German Empire. Militarism did not keep Germany out of 
war. On the other side we see the danger and the futility of the lack 
of preparedness, which has characterized America at the time of our 
entry into every war in which our Nation bas participated. Lack of 
preparedness has never kept us out of war; rather, it has worked the 
other way. 

Adequate preparedness for defense only always has been and still is 
the real policy of the Legion. The Legion's stand is this: An adequate 
preparedness program, subject to reduction within safe limitations, and 
with a mind and heart for peace. The end we all seek is the same— 
permanent peace. The only difference of opinion which may exist is as 
to the means by which that end can be reached most quickly and most 
effectively. 

The veterans of the World War love peace, and want peace, but they 
also want preparedness, in case of another war, against the reoccurrence 
‘of the confusion and extrayagance and reckless expenditure of money and 
of life which accompanied our entry into the recent World War, because 
of unpreparedness, We believe that it is a national crime to send men 
to war, untrained and unprepared, Now, being properly prepared does 
not necessarily indicate a warlike spirit, It is just good, common, horse 
sense in the life and the welfare of the Nation. This stand of the 
Legion has been distorted by some and characterized as being militaris- 
tic. Such is not true, and anyone who twists the Legion’s stand into 
anything other than loyal devotion to America, and to American institu- 
tions, and to a peaceful democracy, is a snake in the grass, whose 
venom belies the doctrine under which he hides, and from under the 
eover of which he hisses his foul and false tirade. 

The Legion talks of peace and the Legion talks of preparedness in 
the same breath, because we believe that the two go hand in hand. The 
Legion believes that over and above any specific and passing item of 
national defense, there is a greater and more fundamental principle on 
which must rest any real preparedness, any adequate national-defense 
program, and any real guaranty of permanent peace. That fundamental 
principle is wrapped up in the spirit of union and unity—the spirit of 
one for all, and all for one. We call it universal service, 

Now, I am not presenting to you, for your consideration, any definite 
plan for such a universal service. I am, however, asking that you con- 
sider the justice and equity of the principle which underlies this so- 
called universal service act. We must admit that the burden of war is 
the Nation's burden, It therefore should fall equally upon all men and 
upon all property. There should be no profit in war. War is a national 
sacrifice, and every citizen and the property of every citizen, should join 
in that sacrifice. 

But such has not been the case in the past, and the Legion is 
saying to the American public that we ought to have a system of 
national defense through which it will be impossible for any one 
element of our peeple to profit by the waging of war. The present 
situation is very much as follows: The soldiers don their uniforms; 
go to war; risk their lives; work for menial pay; return to their 
homes and then help pay the war bills. Now, if there is to be equal 
responsibility in paying the war bills, then, there should be equal 
service, and equal responsibility during the time those war bills are 
being created. Let us, therefore, prepare our national-defense program 
so that all citizens and all property shall bear the equal punishment 
of war, if war shall ever come again. Let us pay in materials, as 
well as in men. 

If this principle is right and fair and just, then it should be written 
into the law at this time, rather than to wait until a national emer- 
gency should arise. Just as the principle of universal draft was im- 
perfectly put into effect, during the last war, so will it be adopted 
again, perfectly or imperfectly, in case of another war. Why is it 
not wise, therefore, for us, in time of peace, to sit down around the 
conference table and determine upon a plan which will be fair and 
more nearly perfect than any possible plan which might be agreed upon 
during the stress of war? 

And this is just wkat the Legion is asking for to-day. 

The Reed-Wainwright resolution, in which the Legion is vitally 
interested, galls for the creation, by Congress, of a special commission 
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to study this problem, and to report a bill back to Congress as agreed 
upon by the different elements of American life represented on that 
commission. This special commission would be composed of Members 
of the Senate and House, together with representatives of labor, capital, 
and the other elements so vital to the success of modern warfare, 
The commission would study the universal-draft principle, and would 
report back to Congress on a specific piece of legislation, 

What plan of procedure could be more equitable to all elements 
concerned? Certainly, the Legion does not favor, and would not 
fayor, any plan which would put an unfair burden upon any one 
element of our national life. In time of war, no man has a right to roll 
in the lap of luxury while another of his comrades rolls in the mud 
and in the mire of the battle field. Such conditions and tendencies 
as existed in the recent World War are undemocratic in nature and 
should be and can be corrected, to a large extent, by the passage of a 
proper universal service act. Conditions which permit of profiteering 
are out of accord with the principle of American democracy. Such 
profits add to the Government's cost in the prosecution of the war. 
A universal draft would have a tendency to prevent such profiteering 
and would thus reduce the cost of war and the resulting taxation 
necessary to retire such cost. 

Now, military authorities agree that the existence of the universal 
draft law, prior to the beginning of the World War, would have 
reduced the cost of that war to America by millions upon millions of 
dollars, thus reducing the burden of taxation to all American citizens. 
In view of these facts, therefore, it is my firm conviction that a law 
should be written, and written now, which would draft every man, 
every industry, every natural resource, and every manufacturing enter- 
prise into the service of a common cause in ease of another war. If 
you do that, you will take the profit out of war as nearly as it can 
be taken out of international conflicts. You will take the burden from 
the shoulders of the men who carry the rifles and distribute it equally 
as between citizens, whether in or out of uniform. When American 
capital is forced to give as freely of its dollars as American manhood 
gives of its blood, and when such a principle is written into the law 
of the land and made available for use during the time of national 
emergencies, then, in my humble opinion, we will have a fundamentally 
well-prepared Nation, and at the same time a sincere and peace- 
loving people. 

At this time, when American leaders and other great forces in the 
world, are lending their best thought and energy to crystallizing a plan 
which will make for permanent peace, we of the Legion, who know the 
futility of war, are sincere In our wishes for their success. But as we 
march toward that goal, is it not the part of wisdom for the United 
States and for all the other nations to advance in even rank, step by 
step, as we discard and reduce the weapons of war? 

Recognizing the power of America and her place of leadership in 
world affairs, is it not wise for us to assume leadership in this march 
of progress? But never should we advance so far as to make our 
position unsafe or inconsistent with the value of our property and 
with the magnitude of our people. ` 

On bebalf of 800,000 members of the American Legion scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of this great land I want to ex- 
press our gratitude to the President of the United States for his hav- 
ing honored us with his presence at our Armistice Day exercises to- 
night, and for his having given his words of counsel on a subject in 
which we are very much interested. As an evidence of our interest 
there will be set aside in each of our 11,000 posts between now and 
January 1 at least one meeting which will be devoted entirely to the 
study of foreign relations and international good will. 

Service men are also studying the problems of government. Already 
there have come to the Senate and House of the United States Congress 
nearly a hundred Legionnaires who have in the past and who will in 
the future contribute to the constructive leadership and unselfish 
service of our National Government. And to-night as we close this 
Armistice Day program and as we feel our way along in the solution 
of national and international problems I want you to know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the American Legion desires to serve in peace as it did in 
war. 


THE 1918 MINNESOTA FIRE CLAIMANTS’ BILL 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the 1918 Minnesota 
fire claimants’ bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on December 2 I introduced 
H. R. 5660, for the relief of claimants who suffered loss in 
northern Minnesota on account of the great fire on October 12, 
1918, which occurred as a result of the operation of railroads 
by the United States Railroad Administration. This bill affects 
several thousand claimants, and, in view of its importance, I 
wish to make a brief explanation for the benefit of my colleagues 
so they will be in possession of facts which will explain the 
nature and purpose of the bill in question. 
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By Executive proclamation, while the country was at war, on 
the 28th of December, 1917, the principal railroads in the United 
States passed to the possession and control of the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. In October, 1918, while the Director General 
of Railroads was operating lines of railway in Minnesota, a 
great holocaust occurred, principally in my district, which re- 
sulted in a property loss of approximately $30,000,000. In addi- 
tion, a large number of persons were burned and many were 
killed in the fire. Entire towns and villages were devastated. 
For example, the city of Cloquet, Minn., where seven or eight 
thousand people lived, was totally destroyed, Entire communi- 
ties of farmers, some in prosperous condition and others strug- 
gling to establish themselves, found themselves deprived of 
everything except the bare, burnt-over land. Much timber was 
destroyed, 

The State of Minnesota appropriated money for temporary 
relief purposes, to keep the people from starving; and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross supplemented this work by its own measures. 
Much was done in this way to assist these people to make a be- 
ginning to rehabilitate themselves. The fire occurred at the be- 
ginning of winter, and it was necessary that such emergency 
measures be undertaken in the interests of humanity. 

The fire sufferers sought legal counsel, the Government agen- 
cies failing to assume responsibility for the fires which caused 
the loss, and litigation was commenced against the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. It took time for people to decide what to do 
in this matter, the fire being of such great proportions, involving 
such yast territory and many thousands of people. The official 
Goyernment records show that, roughly speaking, some 1,500 
square miles of territory was burned over and several thousand 
homes and other property destroyed. 

I do not here discuss in detail the question as to whether or 
not the problem of the fire sufferers was properly, if at all, pre- 
sented to Congress or to the proper Government departments by 
Government officials. That is immaterial at this time. It is too 
late to talk about it now. 

It is my understanding that other war losses were compen- 
sated in full by the Government, after an impartial investigation 
by Government officials, where it was found that the Govern- 
meut was at fault in causing the same. I want to say here, 
however, that litigation covering a period of years ensued after 
the Government denied liability for the loss in question. It was 
alleged by the fire sufferers in their complaints against the 
director general that the fire originated on the rights of way of 
the railroads serving this territory, which railroads, as I have 
indicated above, were at the time under Federal control. 

More than 15,000 lawsuits were brought in the courts in the 
State of Minnesota against the director general on account of 
the fire. These cases reached the higher courts of the State. 
It was decided by the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in the case 
of Anderson v. Director General, volume 146, Minnesota Reports, 
page 430 (179 N. W. 45), that if a fire started by a rail- 
road united with a fire or fires of other or unknown origin, 
it was a question of fact for a jury to determine whether or not 
the fires started by the railroads were a material or substantial 
element in creating the damage; and if they were, the railroads 
so starting the fire would be liable for all damages to which the 
fire started by it substantially contributed, This Anderson case 
was decided in favor of the plaintiff and against the director 
general in the lower court, and the decision was affirmed in the 
supreme court. This was the first case tried against the direc- 
tor general and was a “test” case. An appeal was taken from 
the judgment entered in this case by the Railroad Administra- 
tion attorneys, and the judgment was affirmed and is reported 
in volume 159, Minnesota Reports, page 318 (185 N. W. 299). 

It is not my purpose to discuss in detail the litigation re- 
volving around these fire cases. It is my purpose, however, to 
call attention to the significant fact connected with that litiga- 
tion. The highest court in Minnesota held, in connection there- 
with, that the Government was responsible in damages. In try- 
ing these cases, the Government selected cases in different locali- 
ties. Take the so-called Cloquet case, which is entitled“ Peter- 
son against James C. Davis, as agent of the President.” In this 
case, by stipulation, a jury was waived and the five judges in 
the eleventh judicial d strict were authorized to try the facts 
and the law. It was further stipulated that the question of lia- 
bility in 278 cases in the city of Cloquet, involving a loss of 
approximately $12,000,000 in those cases, should rest upon the 
decision in this case. 

The decision of the five judges was adverse to the director 
general and also the decision of the supreme court, to which 
this case was appealed, was against the director general on 
the question of liability. The name of the case appears in the 
supreme court records as Hail against James C. Davis, agent, 
and is reported in One hundred and fiftieth Minnesota, page 35 
(184 N. W. 25.) The name of the plaintiff happened to have 
been changed in the supreme court appeal because Hall was one 
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of the 278 plaintiffs in whose action judgment was first entered 
in the lower court. 

Another so-called test case, involving responsibility for fires in 
the Moose Lake area, involved some 800 to 1,000 lawsuits. 

It should be noted that in these cases it required weeks for 
the trial thereof. Numerous witnesses were necessary. The 
cases involyed great expense, not only to the Government but 
to the litigants as well, It was necessary to trace the course 
and progress of the fire, surveys of the territory being made, 
and every fact that would have a bearing upon the question of 
liability was fully presented to and determined by the courts. 
The last supreme court decision in connection with these mat- 
ters was not rendered until 1925, although the trial of the cases 
actually started in 1919. 

I here list the cases which were tried in connection with this 
litigation, where it was held, either by a jury or by the judges, 
that the director general was responsible for the damages 
caused by the fire: 

Jacob Anderson v. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad Co. (179 N. W. 45 and 185 N. W. 299). 

Hans Borsheim v. Great Northern Railway Co. et al. (183 
N. W. 519). 

Philip Hall v. Great Northern Railway Co. et al. (Cloquet, 
184 N. W. 25). 

G. A. Ringquist against James C. Davis. 
appealed.) 

Thomas McArthur against James C. Davis. 
appealed.) 

McCool v. Davis (202 N. W. 900). 

Broadbridge against Davis. (Jury verdict.) 

As the litigation progressed and as liability was fastened upon 
the director general, efforts to secure favorable action by the 
director general for an adjustment of these cases began to re- 
ceive attention. It was estimated by the judges that it would, 
take all of the judges of the State of Minnesota, working all 
of the time for 10 years, to clear up this litigation if the 7,000 
or 8,000 suits and claims were tried individually and before 
juries. The Minnesota State Legislature recognized the serious- 
ness of the situation, and in 1921 passed an act authorizing the 
governor to appoint a number of special judges for the purpose 
of trying these cases unless some plan of adjustment was made. 

After considerable negotiation with the railroad attorneys, 
who in this instance were attorneys for the director general, 
and after conferences with the director general and his sub- 
ordinates, the best proposition the director general would 
make was a plan of adjustment which would partially com- 
pensate the fire sufferers for their actual loss. In other words, 
the director general made offers of settlement involving cer- 
tain specified areas, there being a 40 per cent settlement of the 
actual loss in some areas and in other areas a 50 per cent offer 
of adjustment by the director general. 

It must be borne in mind in this connection that the director 
general, through the railroad claim agents, who in this in- 
stance were claim agents for the director general, made a care- 
ful investigation as to the actual loss which each fire sufferer 
sustained. The director general’s office took the attitude that 
the fire sufferers could either accept his offer of settlement or 
else face the other alternative of going into the courts and have 
the juries pass upon their individual claims. Everyone knew 
that litigation would mean years of delay, no matter what 
efforts were made to expedite matters. 

Further, litigation would mean expense. The progress and 
course of the fire would haye to be traced in every individual 
ease and this would mean numerous witnesses, surveys, and so 
forth, with a large expense connected with the same for each 
claimant whose case was tried in court, covering a period of 
weeks for the trial of the case. Further, most of the fire 
sufferers were in poor condition financially. Their homes. cloth- 
ing, and all property had been destroyed; and, during the winter 
of 1918-19, they had been the objects of charity, commonly 
called relief work, by the State of Minnesota and by the 
American Red Cross. They needed money for new buildings 
and other necessary purposes. The exigencies of the situation 
compelled them to accept the offer of the director general; 
and, even in the test case involving 278 cases in the city of 
Cloquet, the office of the director general insisted that they 
would have to accept a compromise offer. 

The director general's offer of compromises in the various 
cases was finally accepted. It was worked out as follows: 

Questionnaires were submitted to the fire claimants who 
listed their losses, the value of the property destroyed, and so 
forth, and these figures were then checked by Government in- 
vestigutors who determined for themselves and in their own 
way what actual loss had been sustained by each individual 
fire sufferer. For example, in the area settled on a 40 per 
cent basis, the railroad attorneys, acting for the director gen- 
eral, would say to a particular claimant that they had in- 
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vestigated his alleged loss and, regardless of his claims for 
a higher amount, actually determined that his loss had been 
$5,000 and that they would pay him 40 per cent of this amount, 
or $2,000, in full settlement; that, before they. would pay this, 
it would be necessary for the claimant to execute a release 
against the Government, stipulate for the entry of judgment, 
and then file a satisfaction of judgment in connection with his 
litigation, This procedure was followed in practically every 
case, the only exception being a few cases that were submitted 
to the court for its determination of the loss. 

The bill in question, H. R. 5660, affects only those cases where 
court proceedings were instituted and where the loss was de- 
termined in court proceedings or by the Director General of 
Railroads. The purpose of the bill is to pay to the claimants 
the difference between the amount of the actual loss, as deter- 
mined by the Government, and the amount which the claimant 
actually received from the Government in connection with that 
loss. 

I submit that this bill is a meritorious one. I submit that 
these claims are just and valid and ought to be recognized as 
such and paid by the Government. The fire sufferers in this bill 
are not asking for charity or for a gift from the Public Treasury 
of the United States. They are only asking that the balance of 
the money which properly belongs to them should be paid to 
them. The courts of Minnesota have held the Government re- 
sponsible for the operation of the railroads as a war measure. 
They have held the Government liable in damages for the losses 
which were sustained in the adjudicated cases to which I have 
above referred. The director general, through his agents, actu- 
ally determined the loss in each individual case, and the figures 
used were the figures of the Government and not of the fire 
sufferers, The only fair thing that can be done is to pay the 
balance of an admitted loss, the liability of which has been 
determined in the courts. I submit that this Government is big 
enough and fair enough in its dealings with its own citizens to 
respond in full measure to those citizens when they have been 
damaged by its own negligent action. We do not here face the 
situation of an adjustment of a contingent, uncertain, and specu- 
lative claim against the Government of the United States. We 
do face a situation where the facts are clear and where I have 
accurately set them forth in which the loss is definite and the 
responsibility fixed by the courts. 

As I indicated above, the question of whether or not a dif- 
ferent procedure should have been followed some time ago in an 
effort to get a full measure of compensation for the damages 
sustained is one that would furnish interesting discussion. 
However, it is not necessary to go into that question in connec- 
tion with the merits of this bill, H. R. 5660. 

It is interesting to note the attitude of some of our neighbors 
on this matter, and I am glad to quote, herewith, an editorial 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press under date of Thursday, August 
29, 1929, commenting upon a newspaper report that I would 
introduce a bill for the relief of the 1918 Minnesota fire sufferers 
in this session of Congress. The editorial reads as follows: 

VICTIMS OF THE LAW 


Financial need forced a majority of the Minnesota forest-fire sufferers 
of 1918 to make settlements of their claims against the United States 
Government on a basis of from 30 to 50 per cent. They could not await 
unwinding of red tape before receiving full amount of damages due, 

The Government admitted responsibility for the fires, which were 
started by sparks from locomotives while the railroads were under Fed- 
eral control. The full amount of the loss likewise was conceded. But, 
taking advantage of dire extremity of the sufferers, the Railroad Admin- 
istration sought to adjust the claims on a partial-payment basis. 

Haying accepted these settlements, victims of the fire have no further 
redress in courts of law. Their only recourse is to Congress, where they 
may present a claim of moral responsibility for the remaining amount 
due them. Acting on that procedure, 8,000 of the sufferers have organ- 
ized themselves into an association which will ask that a Federal ap- 
propriation of $18,000,000 be made to pay them {u full. 

The public has no desire to see their Government act like an ambu- 
jance-chasing claim adjuster, taking advantage of the law’s delays to 
secure unfair settlements on its victims. Instead of being payments the 
amounts first granted should have been advances to tide the impover- 
ished farmers over their crisis until a final adjustment could be made, 
Every good citizen will agree, if he knows the facts, that Congress should 
hearken to the plea of the Minnesota Forest Fire Reimbursement Asso- 
ciation. 

In conclusion, I want to ask my colleagues for careful con- 
sideration of H. R. 5660. If they wish further information I 
will see that it is furnished them. I will be glad to discuss this 
measure with them at any time. I want them to be in posses- 
sion of the facts and I am sure, when they do know the facts, 
that they will be glad to right the wrong that has been done to 
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these claimants, keeping in mind at all times that the test cases 
in these particular districts established a legal liability upon 
the Government for the loss sustained and that the amount of 
loss in each individual case was fixed by the Government itself 
and then settled for 30, 40, or 50 per cent of such loss. 


A bill (H. R. 5660) for the relief of certain claimants who suffered loss 
by fire in the State of Minnesota during October, 1918 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, (1) to each claimant or its or his legal representatives, 
successors, or assigns, the amount of whose loss on account of fire origi- 
nating from the operation of railroads by the United States in the 
State of Minnesota on or about October 12, 1918, has been determined 
by court proceedings or by the Director General of Railroads, the differ- 
ence between the amount of such loss so determined and the amount 
actually paid by the United States to such claimant less any amount 
paid to such claimant by any third party on account of such fire; and 
(2) to each third party or its successors or assigns the difference be- 
tween the amount of money actually paid by it to a claimant and the 
amount actually paid by the United States to such third party on 
account of such fire, 

Sec. 2. No payment under the provisions of this act shall be made 
unless an application therefor is filed with the Secretary of the Treasury 
by or on behalf of the person entitled to payment within two years 
after the date of the enactment of this act. All applications shall be 
referred to the United States Railroad Administration for investigation 
and adjustment, and payments shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance therewith, 

Sec, 3. The words “person” and “claimant,” as used in the act, 
shall include an individual, two or more persons having a joint or com- 
mon interest, company, partnership, and municipal and private cor- 
porations. 

Src, 4. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner any person in obtaining the benefits of this 
act in excess of 10 per cent of the amount of the claim actually paid 
under this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of 
not nfore than $500 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H. R. 5637, a bill continuing the powers and au- 
thority of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio act of 
1927, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the powers and authority vested in the 
Federal Radio Commission by the radio act of 1927, as amended, shall 
continue to be vested in and exercised by the commission until otherwise 
provided for by law; and wherever any reference is made in such act to 
the period of one year after the first meeting of the commission, such 
period of one year is hereby extended until such time as is otherwise 
provided for by law. 

Sec. 2. The period during which the members of the commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum is hereby ex- 
tended until such time as is otherwise provided for by law. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether any 
member of the committee desires to demand a second, 

Mr. BLAND. We do not want a second. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Maine to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


BUILDING FOR THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 3864) to provide for the construction of 
a building for the Supreme Court of the United States, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Supreme Court Building 
Commission is authorized and directed to provide for the construction 
and equipment of a sultable building (including approaches, connections 
with the Capitol power plant, and architectural landscape treatment of 
the grounds) for the accommodation and exclusive use of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, substantially in accordance with the plans 
recommended by the committee in its report to the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, first session, with such modifications thereof as may be necessary 
or advantageous. Such building shall be constructed on the site hereto- 
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fore acquired for that purpose and bounded and described as follows: 
On the east by Second Street NE., on the south by East Capitol Street, 
on the west by First Street NE., and on the north by Maryland Avenue 
NE., being all of square 728 and that portion of square 726 located on 
the south side of Maryland Avenue NE. as such squares appear on the 
records in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia. Author- 
ity is hereby given for closing and vacating such portion of A Street 
NE. as lies between such squares, and the portion of such street so 
closed and vacated shall thereupon become part of such site. The 
Architect of the Capitol shall serve as executive officer of the com- 
mission and shall perform such services under this act as the commis- 
sion may direct. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this act the Architect of the Capitol is 
authorized, under the direction of the commission— 

(1) To provide for the demolition and removal, as expeditiously as 
possible, of any structures on the site heretofore acquired for the 
Supreme Court Building; and 

(2) To enter into contracts; to purchase materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, and accessories in the open market; to employ the necessary 
personnel, including architectural, engineering, and other professional 
services without reference to section 35 of the act approved June 25, 
1910; and to make such expenditures, including expenditures for adver- 
tising and travel and the purchase of technical and reference books, as 
may be necessary. 

Sec, 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$9,740,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the 
commission to carry out the provisions of this act. Appropriations 
made under authority of this act shall be disbursed by the disbursing 
officer of the Department of the Interior. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, when we passed the public buildings 
act of May 25, 1926, we authorized the purchase of a site for 
the Supreme Court of the United States for a courthouse. This 
money was to come out of the $50,000,000 authorized for public 
buildings within the District of Columbia. In accordance with 
the terms of that act, we have acquired the title to the block of 
ground north of the Library of Congress which is bounded by 
East Capitol Street, Maryland Avenue, and First and Second 
Streets NE. Title has been vested in the Government at a cost 
of about $1,760,000. Last session of Congress we passed an act 
authorizing the appointment of a Supreme Court Building Com- 
mission composed of two members of the Supreme Court, the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Van Devanter; two Members of 
the Senate, Senator James A Reed, of Missouri, and Senator 
Henry W. Keyes, of New Hampshire. From the House I was 
appointed as one and the gentleman from Texas, Mr. LANHAM, 
as another. The other member of the commission is Mr. David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, We were directed to procure 
plans and specifications, with estimates of the cost of the pro- 
posed building, and report it back to the Congress. 

We took the matter up with Mr. Cass Gilbert, a very com- 
petent architect of New York City, who was selected by the 
court, and he, working with the court and the employees of the 
court, finally brought forth the plans and the specifications, 
which were satisfactory in every respect to the court and the 
members of the commission. Out in the Speaker’s lobby you 
will find the drawings of the proposed court building. We 
made a unanimous report back to the Congress on the 25th of 
May, 1929, and this bill is designed to authorize the construc- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court House, in accordance 
with these plans, at an estimated cost of $9,740,000. 

It is necessary that this building should be large to take 
care of all of the needs of that court, both present and pros- 
pective. Members may be surprised to know that the records of 
this court, going way back into the dim and distant past, are 
scattered about this District of Columbia wherever they can 
find a place to rent in which to store them. It is expected that 
this building will house all of these records in an orderly way, 
both the past and the records for a long time in the future. In 
addition to that we had to make arrangements to take care of 
the Supreme Court library. That took a lot of space. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting the 
report of the commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The report of the commission is as follows: 


Unttep States Supreme COURT BUILDING 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D. O., May 25, 1929. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWoRTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In accordance with the provisions of Public Act No. 644, Seven- 
tieth Congress, approved December 21, 1928, the same being an act to 
provide for the furnishing to the Congress of preliminary plans and 
estimates of costs for the construction of a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and in accordance with the amendments 
thereto as contained in Public Resolution No. 90, Seventieth Congress, 
approved February 23, 1929; and in accordance with the provisions 
contained in Public Act No. 1034, Seventieth Congress, approved March 
4, 1929, the same being an appropriation in the following language: 
“To enable the United States Supreme Court Building Commission to 
carry out the provisions of section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the furnishing to the Congress of preliminary plans and esti- 
mates of costs for the construction of a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, approved December 21, 1928, including the 
procurement of models, $25,000, to remain available dyring the fiscal 
year 1930,’” this report is respectfully submitted. 

As a matter of historical reference, it should be stated that the first 
legislation which concerns the report herewith was provided in Public 
Act No. 281, Sixty-ninth Congress, approved May 25, 1926, in which 
the following language occurs: “Provided, however, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is also authorized to acquire a site for a building 
for the Supreme Court of the United States.” Under this provision 
there has been provided a site which may be briefly described as being 
bounded on the east by Second Street, on the south by Bast Capitol 
Street, on the west by First Street, and on the north by Maryland 
Avenue, the same being squares 727 and 728 located on the south side 
of Maryland Avenue. 

In continuation of this history it should be stated that in Publie Act 
No. 644, Seventieth Congress, the personnel of the United States Supreme 
Court Building Commission contains the following: 

The Chief Justice of the United States. 

An Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate. 

The chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Representatives, 

The Architect of the Capitol. 

The commission under the foregoing legislation is composed as 
follows: 

Hon. William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the United States. 

Hon. Willis Van Devanter, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Hon. Hunry W. Kayes, chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Hon. James A. Reed, former ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Hon. RicHarp N. ELLIOTT, chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Hon. Frrrz G. LANHAM, ranking minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Hon. David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 

The continuance of Hon. James A, Reed as a member of this commis- 
sion nothwithstanding his term of service as a Senator of the United 
States has expired is provided for in Public Resolution 105, Seventieth 
Congress, approved March 4, 1929, which amends the act approved De- 
cember 21, 1928, by adding to the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1, any individual 
who on March 3, 1929, is a member of the commission by virtue of a 
committee chairmanship or ranking minority membership as above speci- 
fied, shall, despite the expiration of his term of office as a Member of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, continue to serve as a member of 
the commission until the completion of the building. In the event of 
the death or resignation of any such member, the provisions of section 1 
shall be applicable with respect to successors of such member.” 

In the consideration of the subject of a new building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States the commission has given carefu! attention 
to the plans, elevations, and models submitted for their examination, 
and has also considered the statement prepared by Mr. Cass Gilbert, the 
architect to whom has been intrusted the duty of the preparation of the 
preliminary plans, elevations, and models, and upon a careful delibera- 
tion of the material before them in the way of plans, elevations, and 
models has arrived at the opinion that these plans adequately set forth 
a design for a building for the Supreme Court of the United States com- 
paring favorably in architectural design and in the materia) selected 
for the execution of such design with the buildings now forming the 
capitol group, and appropriate for the home of the Supreme Cours of the 
United States, taking into consideration the position which the court 
occupies in the general plan of government, and also considering the 
necessity for suitable accommodations for the work of the court and the 
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necessary space required for the accommodation of attorneys practicing 
before this tribunal and for the employees and officials connected with 
the court in the performance of its various duties. It also appears to 
this commission that suitable provision has been made for the future 
growth of the business of the court, a matter deserving careful considera- 
tion for the reason that to judge of the future growth of this country 
and of the governmental activities is a matter very difficult for anyone 
to determine wisely the extent of the demands in the years to come. 

It is believed that this new building will furnish the best possible 
accommodations for the future sessions of the court, for its conferences 
from time to time, and for the accommodation of the attorneys appearing 
before the court in the prosecution of business brought to the court for 
its consideration. 

It has been the purpose to prepare a building of simple dignity and 
without undue elaboration, looking rather to the choice of the proper 
material, to the proper disposition of space, to the general comfort of 
the occupants as well as to a harmonious addition to the Capitol group 
of buildings- now existing. For these reasons the commission recom- 
mends the adoption of the plans submitted and the appropriation of 
such sums of money as may be necessary to complete the proposed 
building in the manner set forth by the plans and by the architect's 
explanatory statement, a copy of which is made a part of this report. 
The sum of $9,740,000 is hereby recommended to be appropriated for 
the purpose of the erection of this building with the landscape treat- 
ment shown in the model which has been duly considered by the com- 
mission. 

The descriptive statement of Mr. Cass Gilbert, the architect selected 
for the preliminary plans and models, is attached hereto and made a 
part of this report, and the legislation relating to the subject of the 
building for the Supreme Court is also furnished, to complete the infor- 
mation relating to this matter. 

Approved by the following members of the commission: 

Wm. H. Tart. 
WILLIS VAN DEVANTER. 
Henry W. KEYES, 
Jas. A. REED. 
RICHARD N. ELLIOTT. 
Fnirz G. LANHAM. 
Davw LYNN. 
ARCHITECT’S LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1029. 
Hon. Dayip LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol, 
Executive Oficer Supreme Court Building Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: Referring to the proposed building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I hereby transmit the following: 

1. A memorandum of the requirements for the proposed new Supreme 
Court building. 

2. A description of the preliminary design. 

8. An estimate of the cost of construction. 

4, And the following listed prints of the preliminary drawings: 

43C, showing plan of building and treatment of building and grounds. 

46A, 47B, 48A, and 49C, being basement, ground, first, second, and 
third floor plans. 4 

51 and 52, showing front and side elevations. 

44 and 45A, showing transverse and longitudinal sections. 

Unnumbered sheet showing illustrations, to scale, of public buildings 
in Washington, etc., for comparison with preliminary design of building 
for Supreme Court of the United States. 

5. Model of the exterior of the building. 

6. Cross section of the interior of the building. 


Respectfully, 
Cass GILBERT, Architect. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DESIGN FOR THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
May 15, 1929. 

The site adopted for the Supreme Court building is located east of the 
Capitol and north of the Library of Congress on the block bounded by 
East Capitol Street, Maryland Avenue, First Street, and Second Street. 

The exterior design of the building is to be of such type of architecture 
and material as to harmonize with the present buildings of the Capitol 
group. 

The building would face west toward the Capitol and the main 
entrance would be in the westerly front, There would be minor 
entrances for convenient use on each of the other fronts. 

The general dimensions of the building are 385 feet east and west by 
304 fect north and south. A terrace surrounds the building and forms 
a setting for it, 

The exterior design is of the classic type and of carefully studied 
proportions and simple masses, The Corinthian style has been adopted 
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as the basis of the exterior design, as it is in harmony with the Capitol 
and is well suited to the character of this building. 

The scale of the building is such as to give it dignity and importance 
suitable for its use as the permanent home of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The central section of the building (in which is located the Supreme 
Court room and the main corridor leading to it) rises to a considerable 
height above those parts to which are assigned the offices and lesser 
functions of the structure, thus symbolizing the relative importance 
of its several parts. 

The central portion of the structure is four stories high above the 
terrace on the east front; three stories on the west front. The east 
stories are lower in height so that the roof line is continuous, 

The plan naturally divides into four main requirements, each closely 
related to the other, viz: The court room, the justices’ rooms, the offices, 
and the library. In addition to these are certain conference rooms, 
rooms for lawyers, and rooms for general uses. 

The main floor of the building is one story above the terrace. 

The easterly section of the building on the main floor is assigned to 
the Supreme Court room, the conference room, the robing room, and the 
chambers of the Chief Justice and of the Associate Justices, 

The westerly section of the main floor is assigned to the rooms for 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, the clerk of the Supreme 
Court, and the marshal, and for the use of lawyers doing business with 
the court and for the press and telegraph. 

The Supreme Court room is placed on the main axis of the plan. It 
is designed to be a room of impressive proportions and monumental 
style, It will be about 64 feet square, measured from wall to wall, and 
about 30 feet high from floor to celling. The floor area will be about 
60 per cent larger than the present Supreme Court room, It will be 
lighted by windows on both sides, opening between the colonnades to 
the courtyards, as well as by artificial light. This natural lighting is 
so placed that it will give a cross lighting not facing either the Justices 
or the lawyers in the court. 

The rooms for the Justices, the court officials, and the lawyers are 
grouped around four courtyards, each courtyard being about 64 feet 
square, They are approached by a well-lighted corridor system, which 
connects all departments by direct straight lines of passage, and the 
several stories are accessible by conveniently located elevators and 
stairways. 

The plan is so arranged that any Justice may pass from his own 
chambers to those of the other Justices for conference, or to the court 
room, the conference room, or to the library without passing through 
the public corridors, or may enter or leave the building in the same 
manner; while he is accessible from the public corridors by a direct 
well-lighted corridor system at such times as may be convenient. 

There are two ample conference rooms with several smaller unas- 
signed rooms located near the center of the building and approached 
by both the main corridors and the minor corridors. 

The second floor contains a law library stack room accommodating 
108,000 volumes, two special open-shelf rooms for special volumes or 
manuscripts of approximately 15,000 volumes, the librarian’s rooms, a 
special storage room for documents in use by the librarian, the Supreme 
Court reporters’ rooms, and 16 rooms for use of members of the bar or 
for special reading or conference rooms as may later be assigned. 

As the Supreme Court room and the two main conference rooms 
extend from the main floor through this story, in order to secure ample 
height and fine interior proportions a certain amount of space in this 
story is required for this purpose. 

The third floor consists only of the upper part of the central section 
of the building and low wings extending north and south therefrom. 
In this story is placed a large reading room with open shelves and 
stack rooms for special law libraries accommodating approximstely 
222,000 volumes. 

The assistant librarian’s working space and cataloguing room are 
provided on this floor. 

The ground floor is placed at the general level of the terrace. It 
contains the filing room and stack room for the clerk of the Supreme 
Court; large storage rooms for records and archives; dining room and 
kitchen for the Justices; a dining room for the attorneys, the official 
staff, and the public; rooms for messengers and pages; rest room for 
women and women employees; room for the superintendent of the build- 
ing and the electrical staff; telephone room; toilet rooms, ete. There 
are entrances from the terrace to this floor on cach front of the building. 

The basement is entered by inclined driveways located below the 
north and south terraces and leading from the easterly side of the 
property. 

The Justices or other officials of the court may enter or leave by this 
means, and reach or leave their offices by the elevators or stairs, and 
ample space is available in the basement for storage of motor cars, 
bicycles, or other means of conveyance. Room is provided for me- 
chanical equipment, fan blowers for the ventilation system, fresh air 
distributing ducts, repair shops, rebinding of books, and other utilities 
such as are always found needed in buildings of this class. 
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In further reference to the foregoing description of the building, it 
should be borne in mind that while the plans have been most carefully 
studied to comply with the requirements as set forth in the accompany- 
ing memorandum, they are in fact preliminary plans and are subject 
to further modification in the assignment of space or-otherwise in the 
process of completing the working drawings and can not be considered as 
final at this stage of development. 

In general, it may be said that the building would be strictly fire- 
proof and of the best type of modern construction and equipment, to 
the end that it shall be efficient in every department. The ventilation 
and acoustics, especially of the Supreme Court room, must be as perfect 
as modern science can make them. 

It is not intended to finish the interior of the building with elaborate 
and expensive marblework and excessive decoration but to rely rather 
upon fine proportions with a sparing use of appropriate decoration for 
the monumental effect which is desired. 

The cost of the building, including terraces, incidentals, and archi- 
teet's fees but exclusive of furniture and bookstacks is estimated at 
$9,740,000. The amount of furniture and the precise requirement of 
bookstacks are not at present ascertainable. 

The foregoing with the accompanying memorandum of the require- 
ments of space and memorandum of the number of volumes provided 
for in the libraries is respectfully submitted. 

Cass GILBERT, Architect. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BUILDING, WASHING- 
TON, b. C. 
May 15, 1929. 

Justices: Nine suites for Justices; Chief Justice’s suite is to have a 
separate office for law clerk; lobby in each suite for runner (to be in 
proximity to court room and library); conference room, robing room, 
library in connection with conference room, retiring room for Justices 
(with toilet room), lunch room (large enough to accommodate 15 persons) 
and modern kitchen equipment adjacent (to be convenient to conference 
room), two waiting rooms adjacent to lunch room, toilet rooms for 
Justices’ clerks, stenographers, and runners; private means of entrance 
to court room and library, 

Supreme Court room: Should be somewhat larger than the present 
one (about 60 per cent), acoustics are very important, to accommodate 
at times as many as 300 attorneys and visitors, two anterooms, one 
for members of the bar on one side and one for the public on the 
other side of court room, rest rooms for women, one for those con- 
nected with the court and one for the public, with toilet rooms, con- 
sideration to be given for males and females in toilet-room accommo- 
dations. x 

Marshal; About three assistants with several runners and pages, 
should be near court room; one general business office; one private 
office ; two offices for assistants. 

Pages and messengers: One room with lockers for pages; one room 
with lockers for messengers. 

Clerk: Ample space for steel cases containing current records; clerk’s 
private office; six or eight smaller offices for about 10 clerk’s assistants 
and several stenographers should open off a private corridor not readily 
accessible to the public; steel casing and shelves for records of former 
terms in basement or in ground floor; one large file room with long 
table for assorting records; library for Supreme Court reports, etc. 
(must be close at hand), 

Bar: One large room close to court room; cloak room and toilet room 
for members of the bar; a group of smaller offices adjacent to large room 
or connecting with law library for attorneys’ consultation and study. 

Attorney General: Business office; private office; office for assistant. 

Solicitor General: Business office; private office; office for assistant. 

Reporters: At least three rooms, Need not be near court room, and 
preferably as far as possible from visitors. 

Library ; At present about 50,000 volumes for general use arranged in 
general reading rooms similar to open-shelf room in a public library and 
with ample room for readers. All books should be accessible—wide 
aisles; provision should be made for a growth to 80,000 or 100,000 
volumes in the near future; 8 or 10 reading rooms for members of the 
bar near general reading rooms; office for librarian; office for assistant; 
catalogue room; adequate toilet rooms for men and women. 

Stack room: Present law library in the Library of Congress comprises 
about 300,000 volumes and may be housed in this building; ample pro- 
vision for expansion should be provided; telephone and switchboard room 
with accommodations for operators; room for the press (as many as 40 
or 50 on Mondays) ; one small restaurant or lunch room for attorneys 
and the public; rooms for superintendent of buildings and grounds and 
for the electrical department ; assembly rooms for the use of commissions. 

Criticism of present quarters in Capitol Building: Inadequate space; 
no privacy; visitors overrun the court room, the reading room, and the 
offices. 

Plan for the new building should be so arranged that entire business 
of the court can be carried on without interference from visitors. 

Cass GILBERT, 
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LIBRARY FOR UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. c. 
May 15, 1929. 


Number of volumes in Supreme Court building (SKj7B-j84-$9C) (based 
on sie volumes per linear foot of shelf) 


Ground floor (Justices library; 1 tier 7 feet high): 


2 rear rooms, 8,900 volumes in each room 
North Mda N 13. 863 
CCCFPPTTTTTVT(TſT(TſTVTTVTT(TTTT—T—TTW—T—WT—WW——— — 33. 600 
. ge tack ti 0 fi 
ack rooms (stac er 10 feet 32 inch 
tween prita an high, dere lent, Re: 
2 rear rooms, 57,960 volumes in each room 115, 920 
2 side rooms, 50,400 volumes in each room 
Open-shelf rooms (1 tier 7 feet high) —2 rooms, 7,220 
volunies in’ each xooms . ee 14, 440 
OY RE Sa es Sern Page ed eee Ita Ie st FL. OOO en REP ee 241, 165 
pipe aes lib 
SAAB LA pore sete N E L S 86, 500 
Main reading room (stacks in alcoves only) ===- 30, 000 
Stack room (46,375 volumes in each of 4 tiers) — ~ 185, 500 
gs) s ) yeaa ae ae ES eee Se et ae ee 252, 000 
Grand total FFF 526. 760 


LETTER FROM THB COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS APPROVING THE PLANS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1929, 
Duar Mn. Lynn: In compliance with the request of the United States 
Supreme Court Building Commission, conveyed in your letter of May 25, 
the Commission of Fine Arts on May 28, 1929, examined the model and 
plans prepared by Mr. Cass Gilbert, architect, and unanimously approved 
the same. 
Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES MOORE, Chairman 
(For the Commission of Fine Arts). 
Mr. Davin LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol, Washington, D. O. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand this bill, it does not authorize 
any new buildings outside of the Supreme Court Building 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; this is just for the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The reason we brought this in in this way 
is that it is a separate department of this Government, and the 
members of the court thought they ought to be allowed to have a 
say about what kind of a building they should be housed in. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman moved to suspend the rules 
and pass this bill with an amendment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. The amendment is on page 2, line 8, 
striking out the figures 726 and inserting the figures “727.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that is the only amendment? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I have had no request for time 
on this side. I think there is no opposition to the bill that 
has been presented. If there was opposition originally to the 
idea of moving the Supreme Court out of the Capitol Building 
to a Supreme Court building, that has subsided. I do not care 
to use any time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and, in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 6120) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction of certain publie buildings, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); 
the act entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the construction of certain public build- 
ings, and for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,“ dated 
February 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 187); and the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire cer- 
tain land within the District of Columbia to be used as space 
for public buildings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51), 
as amended, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act entitled “An act to 
amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved May 
25, 1926," dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); and the act 
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entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
certain land within the District of Columbia to be used as space for 
public buildings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51), are hereby 
amended to provide that for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of said acts and also for the remodeling, extension, or enlarging of 
departmental or other Federal buildings in the District of Columbia not 
under the control of the Treasury Department, the amounts heretofore 
authorized to be appropriated for public-building projects outside the 
District of Columbia are extended $115,000,000, and the amounts here- 
tofore authorized to be expended in the District of Columbia are 
hereby extended $115,000,000, of which amount not to exceed $15,000,- 
000 may be expended within the areas. hereinafter specified for land 
not belonging to the United States or the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That under this authorization and from appropriations (exclu- 
sive of appropriations made for ‘remodeling and enlarging public 
buildings) heretofore made for the acquisition of sites for, or the 
construction, enlarging, remodeling, or extension of public buildings 
under the control of the Treasury Department, not more than $50,000,- 
000 in the aggregate shall be expended annually, of which sum not to 
exceed $15,000,000 may be expended on projects in the District of 
Columbia (except that any part of the balance of such sum of 
$50,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year may 
be expended in any subsequent year without reference to this limita- 
tion beginning with the fiscal year 1928. 

(b) The limitation contained in. section 1 of the act of May 25, 
1926, defining the area within which sites or additions to sites for 
public buildings in the District of Columbia may be purchased, is 
hereby extended, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, em- 
powered, and directed, to acquire sites or additions to sites for public 
buildings by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, within the area 
bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue and New York Avenue on the north, 
Virginia Avenue and Maryland Avenue projected in a straight line to 
Twining Lake on the south, and Delaware Avenue SW. on the east, 
including properties within said area belonging to the District of 
Columbia which the Secretary of the Treasury may determine should 
be acquired, and in addition thereto the necessary land for the exten- 
sion of the building known as the Treasury Annex No. 1 northwardly 
to H Street NW. 

(c) When deemed by him desirable or advantageous the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to employ, by contract or otherwise, 
outside professional or technical services of persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, to such extent as he may require, without reference to the 
classification act of 1923 as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

(d) That in submitting estimates for appropriations under the above 
authorized extension of the public building program, preference shall 
be given to those projects where sites have been acquired or authorized 
to be acquired under the public building act of May 25, 1926, and 
prior acts, where, as provided by existing law, the postal receipts 
have reached the sum of $10,000 annually. 

(e) That the provisions of the act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stats. 630), 
and all amendments thereto, shall apply to the Territories in the 
Same Manner and to the same extent that they apply to the several 
States. 


The SPEAKER, Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BUSBY. I demand a second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is entitled to 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi to 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, on the 25th of 
May, 1926, we passed the original buildings program bill, which 
authorized the expenditure of $165,000,000 for public buildings. 
Fifteen million dollars of this was to be used for the construc- 
tion of buildings that were left over from the act of March 4, 
1913, where they could not be constructed under the original 
limit of cost, because it was not sufficient to meet the increased 
cost of construction. Fifty million dollars of this was to be 
used for the construction of public buildings inside the District 
of Columbia and $100,000,000 was to be used for the construction 
of post offices, courthouses, marine hospitals, immigration sta- 
tions, customhouses, and so forth, outside of the District of 
Columbia. A little later on we passed what was known as the 
Reed bill, which was an amendment authorizing another $100,- 
000,000 for these buildings outside of the District of Columbia. 

A little later on we passed another bill, which was known as 
“the triangle bill,“ which provided an amount of $25,000,000 to 
purchase land inside the District of Columbia for this District 
building program. The original program authorized this money 
to be spent at the rate of $25,000,000 annually, $10,000,000 inside 
the District and $15,000,000 outside. With the passage of the 
Reed bill that amount was extended from $25,000,000 annually 
to $35,000,000, $10,000,000 for the District and $25,00,000 outside 
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of the District. Under the peculiar wording of that act $248,- 
000,000 has been authorized and alloeated to the different proj- 
ects throughout the country, as shown by statement A of the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General, filed here on the 27th day of February, 1929. Of the 
$10,000,000 provided for District buildings, $1,760,000 has gone 
for the site for the Supreme Court Building. 

The bill we bring in to-day does this: It adds $115,000,000 
to the Federal program outside of the District of Columbia, 
bringing the total program for that purpose up to $363,000,000. 
It adds another $115,000,000 to the program in the District of 
Columbia, which will make that $190,000,000 for those buildings 
that come under the Treasury Department. 

Now, we have extended the terms of the bill so that we are 
authorized to expend $50,000,000 annually ; $35,000,000 of which 
goes to the country outside of the District of Columbia and 
$15,000,000 to the District. Now, they have $115,000,000 which 
goes to the District ; $15,000,000 of it is for the purchase of addi- 
tional land, and the rest of it is to carry out the Federal build- 
ing program here in the District of Columbia. 
aot LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
this $115,000,000, or any portion of that, is available for the 
buildings authorized in section 8 under the provisions of the 
Elliott Act? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not specifically. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the language of the act, in the opin- 
ion of the commission, preclude the diversion of this money to 
carry out the projects authorized in that act? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to the gentleman from New Jersey 
I would say this, that while I have not given any consideration 
to this particular question, this $363,000,000 is authorized for 
the purpose of taking care of any public buildings that need 
attention throughout the country. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to ask the gentleman, who is the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, if his committee is going to give any considera- 
tion to the bills introduced in Congress for the erection of 
public buildings at various deserving towns throughout the 
country where the post-oflice receipts are under $10,000? Of 
course, I am quite familiar with the change of policy as to the 
erection of public buildings by making these lump-sum appro- 
priations where the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General allocate the amounts. Some Members have in- 
troduced a number of separate bills and I have had requests to 
introduce others, but I have declined, thinking it was useless to 
introduce bills for the erection of public buildings where the 
post-office receipts are under $10,000. Will the gentleman con- 
sider such bills under the change of policy as to the lump-sum 
appropriations? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentleman that under the 
terms of the act of March 3, 1914, it was provided that no place 
having less than $10,000 of postal receipts annually should be 
eligible for a building. It is not the policy of the committee to 
have hearings on any of these specific items that fall clearly 
within the purview of this act, whether they have less than 
$10,000 of postal receipts or more, because the provisions of this 
act make it necessary for every person who is desirous of ob- 
taining a Federal building in his district to take that matter 
up under the terms of the act with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General 

Mr. CRISP. . I thank my friend for his answer. It is exactly 
what I apprehended it would be. But for personal reasons and 
because I thought it might be informative to the Members of 
the House I asked the question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS (reading) : 


The amounts carried in this bill, according to the report, will be 
sufficient to carry out the program of rebuilding the National Capital 
and to construct throughout the country post offices where needed in 
towns having more than $20,000 annual postal receipts. 


I have quoted from a part of your report, indicating that 
this amount would permit the public-building program to go 
forward in the Capital and also in cities haying more than 
$20,000 ‘annual postal receipts. Now, I would like the gentle- 
man to point to the particular language in this bill which gives 
any assurance to Members of Congress that there will be public’ 
buildings constructed in their respective districts where the 
postal receipts exceed $20,000. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. I would say, in answer to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, that there is nothing in this bill that says anything 
about where this money is to be spent, but the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, filed 
with Congress on the 27th day of February last, which is di- 
vided into sections, provides in section 6 the names of all post 
offices in the country where they had receipts of $20,000 annu- 
ally. The authorization in this bill is sufficient to take care of 
all of the recommendations of this committee that are men- 
tioned in this bill and have quite a nice sum left to take care of 
emergency cases that may arise from time to time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Just one additional question. I notice that 
in my district in Oklahoma the city of Henryetta is mentioned 
as one of those places having postal receipts in excess of $20,000. 
The gentleman will find that on page 18 of the letter from the 
Treasury Department, dated February 27, 1929, Document No. 
613. Now. would a case of that kind be taken care of if this bill 
were enacted into law? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think so; at least, that was the intention of 
the committee. I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to get this thing clear in my mind, 
and I think it is of importance to a great many Members. I 
understand that the policy under the existing law is that no 
actual expenditures might be expected for the construction of 
any public building where the receipts do not amount to as 
much as $20,000 per annum. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Except in these cases where they have sites 
already purchased. If they have receipts of more than $10,000 
in those places, they are given a preferential status in this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I note you are changing the existing policy 
by the provisions of section (d) of the act which you are now 
presenting to the extent that you are decreasing the amount of 
receipts required from $20,000 to $10,000 and above. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Where they have acquired sites only. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it contemplated that this fund will be 
sufficient to actually erect buildings in all places in the country 
where a site has been purchased and where the receipts amount 
to as much as $10,000 a year? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is the idea we have. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Just one other question, and this is where 
my interest comes in. In small cities where the receipts up to 
this time have not amounted to as much as $20,000 it is not the 
policy of your committee to consider bills providing for the 
purchase of a site for a future public building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Nor above $10,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, we would not consider any bills in our 
committee for sites or buildings. That has to be done by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In other words, a Member of Congress 
under the existing law and policy has not the privilege of pre- 
senting a bill to your committee asking it to consider the propo- 
sition of providing for the purchase of a site for future 
construction. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think that is right. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LETTS. Wili the gentleman make a brief explanation as 
to the preference which is established by this bill for towns and 
cities where the receipts are under $20,000 and where sites have 
been acquired in times past? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Section (d) of this bill explains itself. 

That in submitting estimates for appropriations under the above 
authorized extension of the public building program, preference shall be 
given to those projects where sites have been acquired or authorized 
to be acquired under the public building act of May 25, 1926, and prior 
acts, where, as provided by existing law, the postal receipts have 
reached the sum of $10,000 annually, 


I understand that this section means just what it says. 

Mr. LETTS. And will the gentleman state what amount of 
the money authorized by this bill it is deemed will be available 
for these projects? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say this, that all of these places where 
they had sites were taken care of in the original allocation 
except 54. Twelve of these 54 are in places where the receipts 
are less than $10,000 annually. That would make 42 of these 
sites that would get in under the terms of this act, and I pre- 
sume $35,000 or $40,000 would be sufficient to build a Federal 
building in any of those places. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If at this time a site Was been 
authorized and the receipts are under $10,000, then under para- 
graph (d), as soon as the receipts become $10,000 they would 
nave a preference in the allocation of the money, would they 
not n 


I will now yield to the 
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. — ELLIOTT. I think that would be a fair construction 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the authorizations contained in these 
bills for the erection of post-office and other public buildings 
outside of the District of Columbia, am I correct in understand- 
ing that $35,000,000 annually is the maximum amount of money 
that may be expended cutside of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then, another question: Under the building 
program as proposed and provided for in the allocations con- 
tained in this bill and previous bills it is going to take, for the 
towns which are entitled to have post-office buildings, possibly 
a 5 seven years before the building program will be com- 
pleted. = 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In other words, a town to-day may be en- 
titled, under the act, to have a post-office building, but preference 
will be given to those which have preferential claims: and 
although in a number of towns claims may be lawful and well 
founded, yet they will have to wait their turn, and it will 
possibly be seven years before some of us may expect to obtain 
the building of such post offices. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Some of them will have to wait until the end 
of this program, but which ones I do not know. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Another question, please: I have a town in 
my district, French Lick, Ind., whose postal receipts last year 
were $48,000. Is it probable that the Secretary of the 
and the Postmaster General at an early date will authorize the 
construction of this post office? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I could not tell the gentleman just what 
the Secretary of the Treasury will do, but he has the power, 
if this bill goes through, to authorize it at an early date. I 
have never talked with him about these individual cases. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Just one more question, if the gentleman 
will permit, and then I will be through. I have another town, 
Salem, in which a site was authorized to be purchased prior 
to 1913. There postal receipts are slightly under $20,000. A 
post-office building having been authorized and also an authori- 
zation for purchase of site, it will have, in the gentleman’s 
judgment, preferential consideration? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Indiana may have five 
additional minutes in order to answer questions pertinent to 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Indiana be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This $20,000 limit that is referred to in 
the report, does not include towns that may have come to the 
$20,000 limit since this report of February 27, 1929? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Ob, no; they just gaye the list of the 
places that were over $20,000 at that time, 

Mr. SIMMONS, And if another town comes up to the limit 
of $20,000, then under this proposed law, that town can be 
considered ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; and there is nothing in the bill to 
prevent them from going below $20,000 now if they want to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to have one point made 
clear, if that has not already been done. Is it the intention 
that this program now being inaugurated will take care of 
every place in every State having postal receipts of more than 
$20,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is my understanding—that this is suffi- 
cient to do that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If I understand the gentle- 
man correctly, this bill will take care of all cities that have sites 
already purchased? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Except about 12 that are under the limita- 
tion of $10,000. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Now, may I ask the gentle- 
man if he has any information along this line: Heretofore they 
have been grading or rating the different cities according to 
postal receipts, and therefore I take it they are going to con- 
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struct buildings in the order in which they are graded. Will 
that process or that procedure be applicable to those cities that 
have sites already purchased? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The cities having sites will have preferential 
status under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. But will the department de- 
termine the order of building according to postal receipts? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I could not say as to that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman has no infor- 
mation along that line? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. WARREN. I hold in my hand House Document 613 of 
the Seventieth Congress, which includes building sites contem- 
plated in that program. Do I understand from the gentleman 
that all of the sites named in that document will have preference 
over any additions which are made to the list? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; there will be no preference. The only 
ones that will have preference are those where the Government 
already owns the site, and the rest are put into the program. 

Mr. WARREN. Here is the thing I want to get clear—with 
the additional authorizations to-day, will there be a new list 
added to those named in this document? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not say when the Post Office Depart- 
ment will make new allocations; they will have to make a care- 
ful survey first. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I want to ask a further question on that 
document mentioned by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
In that document there are three classes—A, B, and C. Is it 
the gentleman’s understanding that the departmental committee 
wn ats and build buildings in list A before they touch 

and 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I presume they will, with the exception of 
such sites as the Government now owns. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. WYANT. I have in mind two post offices in western 
Pennsylvania. The gross receipts are $175,000 annually. They 
turn into the Treasury of the United States annually more 
than $120,000. They have no post-office building. I am told 
that the work is being delayed by reason of the fact that the 
architects are unable to do the work promptly. If that be the 
case, is there any provision in the bill whereby the work will 
not be further delayed? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Section (e) provides for authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to employ outside architects whenever 
he deems it desirable to do so. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In the consideration of the bill, does it 
not come down to this: The bill authorizes an appropriation, 
and we appropriate; but the administration of the bill and the 
Selection of the sites is in the hands of the department, and 
we have nothing to do with it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more in which to answer 
questions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYANT. One further question: Is the department 
spending the amount of money authorized in the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It has been appropriated; I am not told 
whether it has been expended or not. 

Mr. WYANT. I understand that there is great delay in 
carrying out the program by the fact that the architects are not 
keeping up with the work. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BOX. In cities having postal receipts of more than 
$20,000 annually some are willing to donate the sites. What 
ya » the policy of the committee in permitting such dona- 

ons 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In these cases it is up to Congress to deter- 
mine whether or not they want to let anybody provide a site. 
They can not provide a site without the consent of Congress. 
If a community wants to give the Government a site I personally 
have no objection; I am perfectly willing to give them a hear- 
ing, but that would not make them preferential 
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Mr. LEECH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LEECH. Under the provisions of this bill, will the cities 
and towns in which the post-office receipts are between twenty 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, where sites have not been ac- 
quired, be favored? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; they come in under the general terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Then to him that hath shall 
be given and from him that has not shall be taken away. Is 
that the proposition? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am not defending this proposition about 
these sites. Years ago the Government foolishly bought sites 
in places where they should not have been bought, but it has the 
investment there; and the thing to do is to close that up, con- 
struct the buildings, and go on and forget it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Under the provisions of this bill will 
other buildings and post offices be possible? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Is there anything in the law to prohibit the 
interdepartmental committee from recommending sites where 
they have receipts of $10,000 only? That is simply a depart- 
mental regulation, is it not, where they fix the amount at 
$20,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand it, under this bill there will 
be an amount left over for the construction of those cases. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is true. There is more than enough 
money in here to construct everything mentioned in this report. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And it will be sure to construct buildings in 
places with sites. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HARE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Along the line of the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum], to give a concrete 
case, at Aiken, S. C., in 1906, a site was purchased for a post 
office and a courthouse. Two years later $50,000 was appropri- 
ated, and the post office was constructed. Is it contemplated 
that under this bill a preference will be given for the comple- 
tion of that building for the courthouse, provided the postal 
receipts are more than $20,000? e 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is not any preference there, but they 
would have the power to do it. 

Mr. HARE. Who would have the power? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The committee, I suppose. 

Ges BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. This bill only authorizes the ap- 
propriation of this money. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is all. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What is the gentleman’s judgment 
about whether or not the appropriation will be made at this 
session of Congress? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would not think there were be any appro- 
priation made under the terms of this act in this Congress, 
except that whenever this bill becomes a law there will be 
$10,000,000 more money for the country, which will mean 
$10,000,000 additional appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, we 
are coming now to the third section of the public buildings bill 
for the country at large. The first public buildings bill that 
went through this House provided for $100,000,000 for the 
country at large. The first was known as the Elliott bill, the 
next was known as the Reed bill. It provided for an additional 
$100,000,000. This bill provides for still another $115,000,000 
for the country at large. Independent of those three acts, we 
have gathered together something like $48,000,000 from the sale 
of Federal buildings and building sites in several parts of the 
United States. These make a total of $363,000,000 for public 
buildings for the country at large. It has nothing to do with 
the moneys provided for buildings and improvements in the 
District of Columbia. 

I have seen a great deal in the newspapers about who was re- 
sponsible for our building program and who should be given 
credit for this splendid program that has grown out of the 
activities of the Congress. It is my opinion that the House of 
Representatives has initiated this building program, and for 
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the most part worked out the details of it. I state further that 
the person I consider as being entitled to the most credit for 
all of this work is the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Erorr]. [Applause.] 

I have been on the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 
for several years. I have not always agreed with Mr. ELLIOTT'S 
views of how this work ought to be done. I have been one who 
believed that the places for buildings ought to be designated, 
and that amounts be provided for the several places in the bill. 
In other words, that we ought to give positive direction as to 
what we wanted the Treasury Department to do instead of us 
giving it authority to do what it considers the just and equitable 
thing for the needs of the country. 

That was my view, largely because many of the States would 
be left out of the program in a selection made by the department 
selecting what it deemed to be the most urgent. The bid has 
been increased in amount until now it has reached down to the 
smaller cities and is taking in those places we formerly had in 
mind when we were fighting for the other kind of bill. 

I have been asked the question whether I think this bill would 
help the States that have smaller cities and small postal re- 
ceipts. I want to te you that this is the first bill we can look 
to as helping the States that haye small cities and small postal 
receipts in those cities. The survey of public-building needs 
in the country shown in Document 651, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
shows that there were 179 cities already having Federal build- 
ings that were recommended to be given $167,000,000 of the 
$200,000,000 authorized in the original Elliott and the Reed bills, 
and that only $8,000,000 be given to 58 cities which did not have 
Federal buildings. We are now coming to the point where we 
are reaching out from the large cities to the smaller ones. We 
have supplied the larger places and are coming down to the 
smaller places throughout the States that have no big cities 
with big postal receipts in the offices of those cities. Two years 
ago we found there were 800 cities with postal receipts ranging 
from $20,000 up to $912,000 that were not being provided for by 
the authorizations up to that time. Think of it! Cities with 
$912,000 down to $20,000 of postal receipts were not being pro- 
vided for. In addition to that, there are 1,513 cities with postal 
receipts of between $10,000 and $20,000 that were not being 
provided for. It shows the urgent need for a general buildings’ 
program such as we seem to have launched at the present time. 
We often hear about “ pork barrel building bills.” 

My understanding is that we are not to have “ pork barrel” 
bills of other kinds, as, for instance, a river and harbor bill. 
Rivers can not grow and harbors do not grow except by artificial 
means, but cities do grow. Soon we will refute the cry of the 
“pork barrel” building bills. If a town is given a building by 
mistake, it will grow out of the mistake and soon be a city. 
I will read from the Postmaster General's report, rendered June 
80, 1929. He says this: 


Of the 1,562 presidential post offices at the close of the fiscal year, 
1,253 were located in Federal buildings, 


And that is all. He says 840 were first class, 403 second class, 
and 10 of the third class. Of the 4,916 offices located in leased 
quarters, 320 were first-class offices, 2,887 were second-class 
offices, and 1,709 were third class, showing you that only 10 
third-class offices are in Goyernment-owned buildings, and no 
doubt these were there with other Government activities, which 
demonstrates thoroughly that there is no “pork barrel” situa- 
tion now, if there ever was one. 

The Postmaster General tells us that the amount authorized 
for rent, light, and heat in the last supply bill was $17,852,000, 
and of that amount $17,500,000 was used for rent ; and $14,059,000 
was for presidential offices, showing conclusively that we are 
endeayoring to supply the housing facilities necessary for the 
post-office activities. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man one question. I noticed when the bill passed February 24, 
1928, it specified towns to be taken care of. In the case of some 
of those towns, sites had been purchased. In this bill we pro- 
vide a measure which gives to a certain list of towns a prefer- 
ential status. I would like to have the gentleman advise me 
whether this list would have priority over those already author- 
ized or not? 

Mr. BUSBY. I think that section (d) on page 4 of the bill 
will make those places where sites are already in the Govern- 
ment preferential places if they have postal receipts of $10.000 
or over per year. I understand that 12 of those places have not 
postal receipts of 810,000 or over, and therefore at the present 
time they would not be included. But if they reach that point 
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where they have $10,000 annual postal receipts and upward 

per year, they would be included. I believe this clause covers 

that, and makes it mandatory on the Treasury Department to 

ee core of them in preference to anything else that is men- 
oned. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The cities I have in mind 
have postal receipts of more than $20,000 annually. They have 
already been authorized, but nothing was said about the sites 
being already purchased in this bill to give preferential status 
to those enumerated here. I was wondering whether preferen- 
tial status would call for buildings ahead of those in towns 
with over $20,000 annual postal receipts that have already been 
authorized. 

Mr. BUSBY. I would not feel like making comparisons of 
the preferences, but this provision referred to is an indication 
that they will be taken care of in preference to anything else 
out of the $115,000,000 authorization by this bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes, 

Mr, EDWARDS. Will the gentleman please put in the Rro- 
orp the statement E at this place? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp page 20 of the 
document known as No. 613, Seventieth Congress, second session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBY. This is the statement referred to: 


STATEMENT E.— Remaining post offices where sites have been 
authorized and not inclu in the SN . Ne 
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calendar year 1927 
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This page gives the list of 42 of the 54 cities that are made 
3 places under the provision of the bill to which we 
refer. - 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice that the bill calls for the amount to 
be expended outside of the District as $35,000,000 annually. 

Mr. BUSBY. Les. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman think that would ex- 
pedite the construction materially with the appointment of out- 
side architects? 


Below $10,000. 


1929 


Mr. BUSBY. I think it will do so, because a bigger force 
will be required to put into effect a building program of $35,- 
000,000 annually than would be required to put into effect a 
program of $25,000,000 annually. We have been organizing, so 
to speak, our building operating forces, and the working forces 
have been organized. Under the authorization of $115,000,000 
additional the department will be permitted to go forward with 
a certainty that the money will be available to carry out the 
complete program of the Treasury and the Post Office Depart- 
ments whenever those departments prepare their estimates and 
submit them to Congress, even to the extent of the limit of 
$35,000,000 a year. 

Mr, BRIGGS. How many years’ time will it shorten the 
time of construction? Instead of a period of seven years will 
it be to shorten it, say, to five? 

Mr. BUSBY. I think that will tend to the expedition of 
the program in the ratio that 35 bears to 25, and I believe 
even more. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Referring to statement E that you have just 
placed in the Recorp, it happens that in my district there is 
a town with postal receipts between $13,000 and $14,000 annu- 
ally. It is not mentioned there. 

Mr. BUSBY. Does the Government own a site there? 

Mr. GREEN. They have no site. 

Mr. BUSBY. Then it is not given the preference provided in 
section (d), page 4 of the bill. 

On page 3, Document No. 651, referring to the commission 
which made a survey of the building needs of the country, 
Says: 

There are 799 cities where the postal receipts are above $20,000 per 
annum, and 1,512 where the receipts are between $10,000 and $20,000. 
To erect new Federal buildings in all of the 2,311 would require an 
expenditure of approximately $170,420,000. 


This statement was made January 13, 1927. At that time we 
had $200,000,000 authorized under the Elliott and the Reed bills. 
Since then the Postmaster General reports (Ann. Rept., June 30, 
1929, p. 13), “ $47,804,000, estimated amount to be received from 
sale of old buildings and sites.” This, with the $115,000,000 in 
the bill we are considering to-day, will make approximately 
$163,000,000 of the $170,000,000 needed. 

The report on H. R. 6120, now before the House, states: 


The amounts carried in this bill are deemed sufficient to construct 
throughout the country post offices where needed, in towns having 
$20,000 annual postal receipts. 


Undoubtedly that can be easily accomplished with the money 
authorized by this bill. No doubt many places with postal re- 
ceipts of less than $20,000 per annum will be given buildings 
under this bill, since there is no law requiring any definite 
amount of postal receipts to entitle an office to a Federal build- 
ing. It is absolutely a matter in the discretion and judgment of 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I trust the gentleman did not mean to 
say that paragraph (c), on page 4, the amendment proposed 
by the committee in place of the original paragraph (c), limits 
the employment of professional and technical services to the 
additional $35,000,000 provided in this bill? 

Mr. BUSBY. No; I did not mean to say that. I did not 
refer to that section intentionally. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In order that the record may be clear, 
I understand that is intended to apply to all of the activities 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in the building program. 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes, . 

Mr. GREEN. Under this provision, if in the discretion of 
the Postal and Treasury officials this was an emergency situa- 
tion, they could build, could they not? 

Mr. BUSBY. Oh, yes. Now, let me cover that before I 
leave it. In making the survey for the department, submitted 
on the 13th of January, 1927, House Document 651, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, an arbitrary figure of $20,000 a year and up was 
adopted by those who made the survey, and on page 5 of that 
report they say this: 

The general survey of governmental needs has been restricted to post 
offices having receipts of not less than $20,000 per annum. However, 
in a few instances, in order to provide two new Federal buildings, an 
office with postal receipts less than $20,000 was recommended, there 
being none larger in the State, : 


So there is no law limiting the appropriations to plaees which 
have postal receipts of $20,000 or even $10,000, It is solely 
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a matter within the discretion of the Treasury Department 
where buildings shall be built and has been since the act of 
May 25, 1926. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. On page 20 of Document No. 613 
I noticed a list of cities where sites have been acquired or 
authorized. I have one in my district, Spring Valley, III. Is 
there any chance of that city getting a post office under this 
bill? 

Mr. BUSBY. They are made preferential; that is, if your 
postal receipts in that place are $10,000 or more. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield my remaining time to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ALMon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $115,000,000 for post-office buildings outside the District 
of Columbia, and provides that there may be spent $50,000,000 
per year in addition to $35,000,000 per annum under the existing 
law. The act of 1926 delegated to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General the authority to select the places 
where buildings should be erected. I opposed that measure, as 
most of the Members on this side of the House did. I insisted 
that Members of Congress knew more about where such build- 
ings were needed and should be constructed than any committee 
that might be sent out by these departments in Washington. 
But we were overruled. It is useless now to introduce a bill 
providing for the construction of a post-office building at any 
certain place, for it would go into the waste basket. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General 
have appointed an interdepartmental board with authority to 
make a survey of the country from time to time with the view 
of determining where such buildings should be erected so as to 
meet the greatest need for handling the mails. They may make 
mistakes, but this is the only way that such buildings can be 
secured under the present law. I hope and trust that they will 
administer the law in accordance with what Congress intended 
should be done. 

Mr. Heath, who is chairman of the interdepartmental board, 
testified before our Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
a few days ago that preference would be given to places where 
postal receipts exceeded $20,000 per annum. However, I hope 
that there will be funds available from which buildings can be 
erected in towns where the receipts are more than $10,000 and 
less than $20,000. I am in fayor of an increase in the appro- 
priation for post-office buildings until the program has been 
completed. This would give employment to many who are 
without employment. Our committee amended this bill by in- 
creasing the appropriation $15,000,000. I wish we could have 
made it even greater but this can not be done in the House as 
the bill is being considered under the suspension of rules and 
amendments are not allowed. I hope the Senate will increase 
the amount provided in this bill. I think we should furnish the 
department with all the money they can use until all of the 
buildings are completed. I, of course, can not tell whether this 
appropriation will complete the buildings that are in the great- 
est demand but do not believe it will, and we will be called on 
later to appropriate additional funds for this purpose. I be- 
lieve that the Government should own its own post-office build- 
ings in every town and city of the country, especially where 
postal receipts exceed $10,000 per annum, and save the expense 
of paying large amounts for rent. A Federal building is a 
credit to any town or city, and it is but natural that every one 
should want one. Let us continue this good work until its com- 
pletion, and at as early date as possible. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution and a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation for 
expenses of participation by the United States in the naval 
conference to be held at London in 1930; and 

H. R. 6585. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States of America. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 2276. An act continuing the powers and authority of the 
ieee Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, as 
amen 
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HOSPITALIZATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 234) to authorize an 
appropriation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitali- 
zation under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves to 
suspend the rules and pass House bill 234, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in order to provide sufficient hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities to care for the increasing 
load of mentally afflicted World War veterans and to enable the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals rather than in contract temporary facilities and other institu- 
tions, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the 
approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide additional 
hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, by purchase, replacement, and remodeling, or extension of 
existing plants, and by construction on sites now owned by the Govern- 
ment or on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or 
otherwise, of such hospitals, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities, to include the necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, 
mechanical equipment, approach work, roads, and trackage facilities 
leading thereto, sidewalks abutting hospital reservations, vehicles, live- 
stock, furniture, equipment, and accessories; and also to provide ac- 
commodations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel; and also 
to provide proper and suitable recreational centers; and the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to accept gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes named herein. Such hospital and 
domiciliary plants to be constructed shall be of fireproof construction, 
and existing plants purchased shall be remodeled to be fireproof, and 
the location and nature thereof, whether for domiciliary care or the 
treatment of tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric, or general medical and sur- 
gical cases, shall be in the discretion of the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The construction of new hospitals, domiciliary facilities, or 
dispensaries, or the replacement, extension, alteration, remodeling, or 
repair of all hospitals, domiciliary facilities, or dispensaries heretofore 
or hereafter constructed shall be done in such manner as the President 
may determine, and he is authorized to require the architectural, engi- 
neering, constructing, or other forces of any of the departments of the 
Government to do or assist in such work, and to employ individuals 
and agencies not now connected with the Government, if in his opinion 
desirable, at such compensation as he may consider reasonable. 

Sec. 3. For carrying into effect the preceding sections relating to 
additional hospitals and domiciliary and out-patient dispensary facilities 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $14,000,000 to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. That 
not to exceed 3 per cent of this sum shall be available for the employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia and in the field of necessary technical 
and clerical assistants at the customary rates of compensation, exclu- 
sively to aid in the preparation of the plans and specifications for the 
projects authorized herein and for the supervision of the execution 
thereof, and for traveling expenses, fleld-office equipment, and supplies in 
connection therewith. 

Suc. 4. The President is further authorized to accept from any State 
or other political subdivision, or from any corporation, association, indi- 
vidual, or individuals, any building, structure, equipment, or grounds 
suitable for the care of the disabled, with due regard to fire or other 
hazards, state of repair, and all other pertinent considerations, and to 
designate what department, bureau, board, commission, or other govern- 
mental agency sball have the control and management thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from South Dakota for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to be notified when I have used eight minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I shall not 
discuss the details of this legislation, because those details are 
all contained in Report No. 38, which is submitted in connection 
with House bill 234. I wish to present certain statistics with 
reference to veterans’ legislation, and as I have very little time 
to present them, I ask unanimous consent that I may revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, during all the 
years there have not been many addresses made on the floor of 
the House concerning veterans’ legislation and not many of the 
facts concerning it discussed. I also recall the fact that there 
are only two of us here now—Mr. LAGUARDIA, of New York, and 
myself—who were Members of this body on April 7, 1917, at 
the time of the declaration of war who saw service overseas; 
and during all these years we have discussed very little of the 
war and have had very few remarks to make concerning such 
legislation, 

I think it is time that the attention of the Congress itself, as 
well as the attention of the country, was called to the fact that 
the American Congress and the American Government have been 
more liberal to its service men in the late war than any govern- 
ment has ever been in any war in the entire history of the 
world, [Applause.] 

Statements have been made that nothing is done for the 
service men, I am going to call your attention to some of the 
things that have been done. 

You will recall war-risk insurance. There has been paid by 
the United States Government, not contributed by the soldiers 
themselves but actually paid by the Government for such insur- 
ance, the sum of $722,943,994. 

There has been expended by the Veterans’ Bureau in the care 
of disabled service men to date $3,738,553,738. 

There has been appropriated by the Congress, prior to this 
appropriation of $14,000,000, for the construction of hospitals 
for disabled men, the sum of $90,435,942, 

It costs $1,500,000 a year for the maintenance of these 
hospitals. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I want to say at this time 
that I should like to yield, but I have only these few. minutes 
and I have refused to yield to so many Members that I can not 
yield. The gentleman from Mississippi has 20 minutes himself. 

There are built in the United States, Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals which contain 26,442 beds. There are 8,007 beds in hos- 
pitals other than Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and if no other hos- 
pitals are turned back to some other branch of the Government, 
there will be built out of this appropriation 3,576 beds, which 
will make available in the United States for service men 38,027 
beds. This by a country that they say does nothing for its 
service men. 

In addition to these expenditures there has been authorized 
and will be expended by the American Government in the pay- 
ment of cash directly to the heirs of service men, in adjusted 
compensation, $3,479,958,478, making a total that has been 
authorized and expended by the American Congress since the 
war, in actual cash to service men, in payments that have been 
made or will be made to them in the construction of hospitals 
of $7,941,456,207. [Applause.] And no country in the world 
has ever done as much for any group of men as this Government 
and this Congress have done for this group. 

I am now going to make some general observations about 
service legislation. 

I have always thought it was very unfair for an individual 
or the Congress to hold out hope to men of things that might 
happen when such things can not happen; and the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation has certain restrictions in 
its authority to report out legislation. 

It has no authority to report pension bills. Members of 
Congress should know that if they introduce a pension bill and 
it is referred to that committee, they are holding out hope to 
veterans when there is no authority for the passage of such a 
measure, 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation has no 
authority to report private claims or private bills, and any time 
one of these bills is introduced and sent to the committee of 
which I have the honor temporarily to be chairman then some 
one is holding out a false hope of relief to some poor individual 
when there is no authority to favorably report and to pass such 
a bill. 

I think we should recognize the limitations on our authority, 
and we should be very careful in holding out hope of some relief 
when such relief can not be granted, and for that reason I call 
attention to these facts. 

There is more to this whole question of veterans’ relief than 
you may perhaps realize, There are living to-day 4,232,481 vet- 
erans of the World War and approximately 200,000 veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. Under present legislation, if we 
carry a building program forward, so that every one of these 
men can get into a hospital bed, whether his case is service con- 
nected or not, and if we pass the further legislation requested 
by Members of this House in the 50 bills that have been re- 


ferred to my committee, you are going to double your taxation 
in the next few years. I do not object to it. That is a policy 
that you must determine; but whenever we do embark upon a 
policy, then we ought to know where that policy is going to 
lead us, what it is going to cost, and find out before we make 
such promises whether we can deliver upon them or not. This is 
the situation that exists to-day. 

Under the present law, if we give men hospitalization under 
section 202 (10), in 1933 the average daily load in the hospitals 


will be 41,006 men; that is, if we continue this policy with the 


extensions that some men read into the law at the present 
time. Even if you take the present policy without changing 
it, and the present trend of the load, it will require 30,328 beds 
all of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota has 
used eight minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I should like to discuss 
several of the details of this legislation further, but time is 
short. There are other members of the committee who desire 
time and I shall insert further figures in the Recorp that I 
trust will make the Members of the House realize that this 
is the greatest single expenditure of government, and if what 
certain Members of this House or certain people in the United 
States advocate is passed, it will cost twice as much as all 
the other activities of the Government combined. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have refused to yield 
so many times, I could not yield to the gentleman. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocrrs]. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I can not tell you the peculiar 
gratitude I feel that this hospital bill, which provides an ap- 
propriation of $14,000,000, is about to pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Late in the last session of Congress a bill that 
authorized an appropriation of $11,480,000 was reported out 
of the committee, but it did not come up for action in the 
House. You all realize, and especially those of you who have 
been in hospitals and who have watched the veterans fighting 
for their very lives, the veterans who have gotten well and gone 
out into the world to compete again with other men, you all 
realize what prompt hospitalization, prompt care means for 
veterans of that class, This is not just a humane measure that 
we are about to pass; it is an economic measure. If veterans 
are not properly diagnosed, properly cared for, they may be- 
come public charges, their families may become public charges. 

There seems to be an enormous shortage of beds in State hos- 
pitals, as well as in veterans’ hospitals. I have sent telegrams 
to every State in the Union. Twenty-three States have reported 
not a single vacant bed in neuropsychiatric hospitals; most of 
them report overcrowding and many report waiting lists. It is 
true that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has authority to 
hospitalize service-connected cases in contract hospitals, in hos- 
pitals that are not Government hospitals. It is hard to explain, 
therefore, why, according to his own letter, at the present time 
there are 184 service-connected cases that are not hospitalized 
anywhere, unless there is a great lack of beds in both veterans’ 
and civilian hospitals. If the States can not take care of the 
mentally sick yeterans—and that is obvious with the existing 
shortage of beds—what can we do for them? We can and must 
build hospitals. 

This bill will provide 3,576 beds, or rather the last bill that I 
was authorized to report out of the committee authorized the 
building for that number of beds. In the present bill a few 
more beds will be added because the authorization for the 
Arkansas hospital has been made, and General Hines has re- 
quested $1,450,000 to use in any way he thinks advisable for 
adding facilities to hospitals that are now built. 

We have a very serious problem facing us in the chairman’s 
report. General Hines states in his letter that there is a total of 
1,699 veterans awaiting hospitalization. To-day there is not a 
single bed in any veterans’ hospital in Washington and there is 
a waiting list, That also was true a year ago, and there was a 
long waiting list. Those of you who have tried to have men hos- 
pitalized in your own States know that many of the men get 
tired of waiting and are taken care of as best they may be in 
their own homes. Up to the present time Congress has au- 
thorized building hospitals only for service-connected cases, but 
there is a regulation which makes mandatory the hospitalizing 
of tubercular cases and mental cases which are not service 
connected. The regulation reads: 

The question was raised as to whether hospitalization is mandatory 
under the first provision of section 202 (10) of the act as amended or 
whether hospitalization under said provision is discretionary with the 
bureau. N 

The provision in question reads as follows: That all hospital facili- 
ties under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau shall be available 
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for every honorably discharged veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer rebellion, or the World War suf- 
fering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular ailments and diseases, paraly- 
sis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or amæbic dysentery, or the loss of 
sight of both eyes, regardless whether such ailments or diseases are 
due to military service or otherwise, including traveling expenses as 
granted to those receiving compensation and hospitalization under this 
act.” 

It will be noted from the language of the statute above quoted that 
it is mandatory on the bureau to utilize all hospital facilities under the 
control and jurisdiction thereof for the hospitalization of this class of 
beneficiaries. This class of beneficiaries, in so far as hospital facilities 
under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau are concerned, are on 
a parity with persons suffering from service-connected disabilities. 
Therefore in so far as persons coming within the first provision of sec- 
tion 202 (10) are concerned, all hospital facilities under the control 
and jurisdiction of the bureau must be utilized and hospitalization can 
not be refused on the ground that there may be a potential demand for 
such facilities which may arise by reason of future requirements for 
service-connected cases. 

The Comptroller General considers the term “ hospital facilities under 
the control and jurisdiction of the bureau” as equivalent to or synony- 
mous with “ Government facilities.” (Decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral January 5, 1925, A-5773.) The decision of the Comptroller General 
is predicated on the theory that these facilities which are made avail- 
able to the bureau by virtue of section 10 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(see. 9 of the act of August 9, 1921), are to all intents and purposes 
under thé control and jurisdiction of the bureau. 

Held: That hospitalization under the first provision of section 202 
(10) of the act, as amended, is mandatory. Held further, that hospital 
facilities “under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau” are 
equivalent to Government facilities.” (Opinion of the general counsel 
January 17, 1928, and February 11, 1928, approved by the director on 
February 20, 1928.) 


Perhaps we have not been authorized specifically to build for 
these cases, but if it is mandatory to hospitalize those T. B. and 
N. P. cases, as soon as there is a vacant bed in the hospital the 
Veterans’ Bureau must fill that vacant bed with a T. B. or an 
N. P. veteran. As a result no beds are left for the service- 
connected cases. Last spring I suggested that the Government 
build hospitals to care for all our N. P. and T. B. disabled vet- 
erans, whether service connected or not, and that the States pay 
dollar for dollar for the care of those veterans if they are not 
service connected. I believe that the Federal Government 
should build for our service men and women. I wish the Mem- 
bers would think that proposition over, because you will agree 
that not only the veterans themselves feel that they ought to 
be hospitalized but the entire country wants the men and women 
who fought and sacrificed so much that we might have peace 
taken care of. We are going to be criticized if we do not pro- 
vide that care. 

I believe that the States would be willing to pay dollar for 
dollar for maintenance for the non-service-connected cases if the 
Federal Government built the hospitals. Of course, the Federal 
Government should assume every expense for service-connected 
cases. I hope very much that the Veterans’ Committee will 
hold hearings to consider the claims of Members of Congress— 
the veterans who feel that more hospitals are needed in their 
own States. In all fairness we must consider the need of every 
section of the country—our World War patriots did not come 
from the North or the South or the East or the West but from 
every city, town, and hamlet of the great United States, 

During the war we gave our men munitions of war to win the 
battle; now the war is over we owe these men hospitals, doctors, 
nurses, all the implements of peace that they may win health. 
It is one of our biggest problems for humanity’s sake, and, in 
addition, is an economic measure. f[Applause.] 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Democrats on the commit- 
tee are in fayor of this bill. During the last Congress the 
Democratic members of the Veterans’ Committee and those 
Republican members who favored this legislation forced this 
bill out over the head of the chairman and brought it to the 
House. We favored the passage of it then, because we deemed 
it necessary. We favor the passage of it now for the same 
reason. 

I must disagree, however, with the argument of the lady 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Roarrs] to the effect that the various 
States should build or equip or maintain any of these hospitals. 

This was a national war. It was not a State affair, and I 
am in favor of the Federal Government maintaining these hos- 
pitals and carrying this burden. 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] refers to 
the fact that $90,000,000 has been expended for hospitals, as 
he said, “by this Congress.” Of course, he meant past Con- 
gresses. He also called attention to the amount the Govern- 
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ment is spending on ex-service men in the way of insurance. 
The Government has not spent a dollar on insurance. These 
men paid for their insurance. They are entitled to it. It is not 
a contribution on the part of the Federal Government. 

But he tells you that we are not going to have any pension 
bills. Ah, there is the rub. What does he mean by pension 
bills? What is a pension? A compensation paid by the Gov- 
ernment to a veteran who has served his country in war or in 
time of peace is a pension. We are paying pensions now. Do 
not deceive yourselves. Some of the pensions that we are pay- 
ing in the higher brackets, to the higher ex-officers, run as high 
as $450 a month. 

There is a great class, however, to which I want to call your 
attention—and there is the difference between me and the 
chairman of the committee—a great class of ex-service men 
who rendered honorable service, who are now disabled and 
need the assistance of their Government, and who are shut off 
from it under the present laws and regulations of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The patriotic American boys came back from the Army and 
said, “We do not need anything at the hands of our Gov- 
ernment; we do not want anything at the hands of the Govern- 
ment; we propose to carry on just as we did before we entered 
the Army.” They were honest, conscientious, patriotic Ameri- 
cans; they had their families to look after, and all they asked 
at the end of the war was an honorable discharge. But time 
went on, and they developed troubles that began during the 
war. A time limit had been fixed for them to make application. 
for compensation. Literally thousands of them failed to make 
application within that time and they are now denied compensa- 
tion under the law. I favor changing the law to take care of 
them, but the gentleman from South Dakota is opposed to it 
and calls it a pension, when they are honestly entitled to com- 
pensation. [Applause.] 

He says, “Send them to the hospital. Any man who has 
served in the Spanish War or the World War is entitled to 
hospitalization.” 

They will send him to a hospital at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of $100 a month, but refuse him even half that amount 
in compensation to enable him to stay at home with his family. 

I know of unfortunate boys—I have in mind one boy whom 
the doctors told that he would never be able to walk another 
step. He said, “I never want to see another hospital of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. I would go crazy in one. Besides, they will 
not allow me any compensation, and I can not leave my family 
here to starve. I would rather stay and suffer with them.” 

Oh, how many of them come to you and how many of them 
come to me and say that they can not go to a hospital! They 
say, “I go there and they tell me I will never recover; but 
I can not take my family. They will not allow me one dollar to 
support them. If my family is going to stay at home and 
Starve, I will stay there with them.” [Applause.] 

I want to say to the chairman of the committee that whether 
he calls it a pension or “compensation,” withholding it from 
these unfortunate men is contrary to the wishes of this House. 

It is the will of the American people that we take care of 
these men. The country is revolting at the way these brave 
boys are being treated. 

If you will just give each one $50 a month, you will be pay- 
ing him just about half of what it would cost to keep one of 
these boys in the hospitala month. You will save that amount, 
and at the same time the sufferer can stay at home with his 
loved ones and take care of them, or help to take care of them. 
In my opinion you are discriminating against the most worthy 
17 59 of ex-service men who followed the flag in the World 

ar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to direct the gentleman's attention 
to the amendment on page 2, line 11, where the language 
“abutting hospital reservations,” is inserted. In my city there 
is a hospital on the west side of the creek, and there is a side- 
walk built by the Government on the east side. The street is 
paved up to it. Would not that authorize the construction 
of this sidewalk? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
bureau thinks. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I think the gentleman misunderstood. You 
secmed to think I did not favor the building of Federal hospitals 
for our destitute. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Or for their care if the hospitals are building. 

Mr. RANKIN, I did not so understand it. Of course I know 
that the lady from Massachusetts is in favor of this bill. If 


I think it does. I do not know what the 
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she were not she would not have helped us to get it out over the 
chairman's head in the last Congress. She has rendered a great 
service on our committee. But I contend that no part of this 
program should be passed on to the States. It is a national 
affair, and should be taken care of by the Federal Government. 

I am glad to support the proposition of the lady, which, in a 
small measure, takes care of the situation. But I do want us 
to take care of these men who are now suffering from disabilities 
incurred in the World War and who rendered just as patriotic 
services as anyone now on the pay roll, and who are now 
unable under the present situation to “prove” their service 
connection. 

Mr. SANDLIN. No doubt the gentleman can foresee the time 
when there will be a service pension granted. Does the gentle- 
man realize that this red tape that is used, as he says, in the 
Veterans’ Bureau is such that in time Congress will pass a 
service pension that will take care of that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course. The service pensions heretofore 
passed were based on the theory that the men were disabled 
through old age. That was the argument even as far back as 
the time of Garfield. But many of these World War men are 
permanently disabled and are denied either a pension or 
“ compensation.” 

If you wait until they are old you will take care of them 
because of that disability. But many of these men will soon be 
dead. It is our duty now to take care of these ex-seryice men 
who are permanently disabled—men who gave to their country 
everything it asked in time of war and in time of stress. 
[Applause.] i 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL]. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr, Speaker ahd Members of the 
House, the wars in which this Nation has participated have 
always been for the preservation of the country and for the hu- 
manity of the world. 

I am a son of a soldier who fought in the war of 61 to 
65. No one realizes more than I that my father, who gave 
up four years of his life for the preservation of his country, 
was handicapped all the rest of his life from his soldier life of 
four years and now, when so many of these old soldiers have 
passed beyond our help, we should be ready to take up the 
responsibility of caring for the soldier of the World War. 

The Congress of the United States should be generous to the 
World War soldiers; the country is rich and can afford to com- 
pensate the needy. 

It has been my purpose at all times to vote for all bills that 
would be beneficial to the sick and those unable to make a living 
for themselves. I believe that the Government should provide 
adequate hospital housing, facilities for the care of the disabled 
veterans, and I favor this measure, known as H. R. 234, author- 
izing an appropriation to provide additional hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled 
to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act of 1928, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

My experience as a Congressman in listening to the tales of 
woe, the dissatisfaction, and the entreaties by soldiers of the 
late war who were either gassed, tubercular, or suffering from 
other diseases, has led me to believe that the Government has 
not been generous enough with them, and I am willing to yote 
for any measure that will further give relief to these men. 

From a humanitarian as well as economical viewpoint, the dis- 
abled veteran should be hospitalized for proper diagnosis and 
treated immediately. This procedure often means not only a 
saving of human life but a restoration to full mental and 
physical health. 

If the patient is restored to an earning capacity for himself 
and family, it will take the financial drain from the Federal 
Government, and I believe that hospitalization of the proper 
kind in the proper location will mean a great saving to the Goy- 
ernment. 

If these hospitals can be located in parts of the country where 
transportation costs will not be exorbitant so that the soldier 
can be easily transported to and from the hospitals, a great 
saving will be made. In addition to that, those who are neces- 
sarily sent to the hospital, of course, have the human desire to 
be close to their dear ones at home, and therefore it seems to me 
that the Congress would act wisely if they would pass this bill 
and appropriate the money immediately for the completion of 
these hospitals and seatter them so that the advantage may be 
given to those who are to be placed within their walls. 

There is no one in Congress or in this country surely but who 
believes that we should take care of those who have suffered 
from the war. 7 

Some 4,727,988 persons were in the military and navai service 
in the World War, and by November 30, 1928, 1,107,000 filed 
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claims for compensation on account of disabilities, with 548,639 
of such claims allowed. 

I know from general information that conditions in regard 

to lack of hospital facilities are bad throughout the whole 
United States, but I can speak definitely in regard to conditions 
in my own State. 
There are now in Illinois 2,951 mentally ill, of whom 1,193 
are neglected, as far as hospitalization is concerned—men who 
need treatment and possibly care the rest of their lives. Of 
these, 361 are drawing some form of compensation from the 
Government, but are suffering from different forms of mental 
illness, and 832 are not drawing compensation and need treat- 
ment and care. 

The number of beds we now have are: North Chicago, 667; 
Edward Hines, 184; making a total of 851. New construction 
will provide 300 additional beds at North Chicago and 250 at 
Edward Hines, fixing the maximum available two years from 
now at 1,401. 

You will note that in two years from now, we will be ready 
to take care of only less than half of the cases that should be 
given hospital treatment to-day. There are four ex-service men 
in Illinois who are locked up in jails because there is no suit- 
able place for them to be confined. 

According to statistics compiled by the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
mental load of patients is on the increase and will not reach 
its peak for at least a dozen years. 

The only objection I can find to the bill before us to-day is 
that it is not large enough, In my judgment it should be twice 
as large, and then it would only make proyisions for those 
who already stand in need of hospital treatment. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1924 Congress passed an amendment to the 
World War veterans’ act giving all veterans the right to Goy- 
ernment-hospital treatment, Think of the irony of the fate of 
the disabled veteran wandering up and down through the 
country with this permission in his hand and unable to find 
any door open that he can enter. 

This responsibility rests upon our shoulders. We can not 
shift the burden. We can not recall the past, but it is in our 
power to speedily make amends by passing this bill without 
delay, and then give immediate attention to the preparation of 
future legislation to complete this relief. 

It stands to reason that humanity demands that all suffering 
men and women who can not afford private treatment shall get 
hospital care. We do not so much as whisper against the 
outlay; we only raise the question, Who shall bear the cost? 
It is my judgment-that the cost should be borne by the Nation, 
because it was for the Nation that these men enlisted in the 
war. 

I am one of those who believe that the soldier and his depend- 
ents should not be put upon the charity of the community in 
which he lives, because he may not remain in the portion of 
the country from which he enlisted. He goes into a new local- 
ity, and that locality should not be encumbered by his diffi- 
culties. The Government of the United States is the sole one 
who should care for him, and if his ailments are caused legiti- 
mately by his service in the war, there is no reason that I can 
see why he should not receive just compensation, both by 
money and hospital care. 

I believe that we should be generous in our gifts to the 
soldier and should act in a way that will impress upon the 
younger generation that the Government is willing and ready 
to stand by the boy who follows the flag. I am sure if this is 
done and a future war should come, we would have no diffi- 
culty in raising an army for the protection of the Nation. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I have a sug- 
gestion to make to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
to the end that he may accomplish his desire, and that suggestion 
can be made without an excess of oratory. The Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation has absolutely no power to re- 
port a pension bill. If he believes such a bill should be passed, 
I suggest that he prepare such a bill and refer it to the proper 
committee and have it go through the proper channel. 

The gentleman also has perhaps forgotten that there was 
originally the war risk insurance act, giving a very low pre- 
mium rate for insurance, and that cost the Government, as I 
have stated, the sum of $722,948,994. It was different from the 
converted insurance now in force, which is paid for by the 
men who carry it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
commercial rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It must be lower because 
it cost the Government the sum stated. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, since I have been a member of the 


It is not lower than the 
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of the subcommittee on hospitalis I have advocated bills au- 
thorizing the appropriation of about $29,000,000 for hospitals. In 
one instance an addition of $2,000,000 was contrary to my judg- 
ment. 

The present bill was introduced by me, and I approved the 
$10,000,000 originally asked for in the bill. 

Questions were raised in the committee involving the problem 
of disabilities not connected with service. In the committee 
hearings I have repeatedly asked for the names of any veterans 
of the war suffering from disability incurred therein and unable 
to secure hospitalization. I asked the question again on the 
floor of the House. I ask it now. Give me one name. 

When I asked this question here last March I was answered 
with a list of 20 names. 

It turned out that 1 of the men named was dead; 1 could 
not be located; 2 had been hospitalized; 1 had been furnished 
a card for hospitalization, which he had decided not to use; 1 
had escaped from a hospital three times and was at large when 
the list was submitted, being afterwards apprehended and re- 
turned to the hospital; 1 had refused hospitalization, but his 
name was being carried on the waiting list in anticipation of an 
application from him; 1 was averse to hospitalization, and his 
mother was unwilling; 1 upon examination was found not to 
need immediate hospitalization ; 1 was felt by the bureau to need 
immediate hospitalization, but he refused; 4 were in Govern- 
ment institutions other than Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, pending 
transfer; 6 were on the waiting list, with no application for 
immediate hospitalization. 

Further disclosure of the real facts in this matter is given 
by the letter from the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, which 
appears in the report accompanying the pending bill, as follows: 


DECEMBER 13, 1929. 
Hon, Roya, C. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. JOHNSON : The attached table is submitted in connec- 
tion with your proposed study of the hospital-construction program. 
The table referred to above shows the number of veterans awaiting hos- 
pitalization as of December 1, 1929, subdivided as to type of beneficiary 
and class of disability. 

It will be noted from the attached chart (not printed) that 194 and 
1,505 were awaiting hospitalization for service and nonservice connected 
disabilities, respectively. However, in analyzing the total of 1,699 veter 
ans awaiting hospitalization, consideration must be given to the fact 
that the length of time the veterans have been on the waiting list is not 
given, and also consideration has not been given to a distribution as to 
whether the condition would warrant emergency treatment. 

The following table shows the number of veterans awaiting hospitali- 
zation by class of diseases and type of patient: 


Class of disability 


It will be noted from the table given above that approximately 85 per 
cent of the number awaiting hospitalization are non-service-connected 
cases. It will also be noted that 47.3 per cent of the total cases pend- 
ing fall under the caption of general medical cases, 

A detailed analysis was made of 407 cases awaiting hospitalization 
as of November 1, 1929, and it was found that in only 6 cases was 
immediate treatment indicated. It was also noted from the analysis 
mentioned above, 43 per cent of the service-connected cases were ad- 
mitted to the hospitals within approximately 10 days after the report 
was submitted and 50 per cent had refused hospitalization within the 
same time. 

The study of 407 cases indicated above shows that all service-connected 
cases, with the exception of 2, were admitted to or had been offered 
hospitalization within a comparatively short time subsequent to the date 
of the report. 

The attached chart (not printed) also shows that 284 service-con- 
nected cases were awaiting hospitalization as of December 1, 1929. 
However, of this number 100 had refused hospitalization for personal 
reasons. In view of the analysis of the 407 cases referred to above, it 
is reasonable to assume that approximately all the seryice-connected vet- 
erans indicated on the chart as requiring treatment have been offered 
hospitalization as of this date, and further that the majority of non- 
service-connected cases actually in need of immediate treatment have 
been cared for. 


Very traly yours, Frank T. Hines, Director. 
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Particularly note the director's averment that approximately 
all the service- connected veterans indicated as requiring treat- 
ment have been offered hospitalization as of three days ago. 

Further note that the majority of the non-service- connected 
cases actually in need of immediate treatment haye been cared 
for. 

The nonservice cases, those that evidently are not the result 
of service or can not be shown to be such, are what cause the 
widespread misunderstanding of the situation, 

Who shall care for them? 

When Congress will answer that question it will solve the 
greater part of the serious problems of your Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, and enable it to proceed on 
what ought to be the committee’s chief function, general legis- 
lation. 

In a statement last spring, made by the chairman of the 
committee and myself, we laid the problem before you fully, 
without argument, and we asked your answer, Again I ask 
your answer to that question, that we may be guided and 
know what the representatives of the people in Congress as- 
sembled wish us to do, Until you give us that answer I re- 
spectfully submit it is ungererous to lay the blame on a com- 
mittee that does not know the will of the Congress in this 
grave particular, or upon any of its Members. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I have no time to answer the gentleman, I am 
very sorry to say, 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, and I would repeat it until, if possible, 
I got the attention of every Member of the House, of every 
member of the American Legion, and of every voter in the 
United States, the question is whether the responsibility for the 
treatment of men suffering from diseases or other disabilities 
not traceable to service in the World War is that of the States 
or of the Nation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAcHMANN]. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am in favor of House bill 234 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Rogers, of Massachusetts, providing for an expendi- 
ture of $14,000,000 for sufficient hospitals, domiciliaries, and 
outbuildings and dispensary facilities to care for the load of 
mentally afflicted World War veterans and to enable the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, although I could more freely sup- 
port this bill if I were permitted to offer an amendment 
authorizing the expenditure of an additional $1,500,000 for the 
building of a veterans’ hospital in the State of West Virginia, 
as set forth in House bill 1640, which I introduced in the House 
on April 22, 1929. 

I believe the committee to which H. R. 234 was referred 
should have first extended to the Members of the House an 
opportunity to present the situations as they exist in the several 
States as regards the need for veterans’ hospitals, rather than 
to have reported the bill out favorably without holding hear- 
ings. I believe also that rather than to suspend the rules and 
limit debate to 20 minutes on each side, it would have been 
better to have permitted the bill to come up in the House under 
regular rules, so that there would have been opportunity to 
offer any amendments which may have been desired. 

In the few minutes allotted to me I desire to call to the at- 
tention of the members of the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation and to the Members of the House the need 
of a veterans’ hospital for the State of West Virginia, and I 
arise on behalf of the 65,000 veterans who served in the World 
War from the State of West Virginia to present their petition 
for relief. 

The Legislature of the State of West Virginia on the 4th day 
of February, 1929, feeling the necessity for a veterans’ hospital 
in West Virginia in order to more readily care for the veterans 
in need of hospitalization, passed a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee composed of members of the house of delegates and the 
State senate to wait upon and represent to the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and other officers having au- 
thority in the establishment and location of hospitals the neces- 
sity and advantage in establishing and maintaining a general 
medical hospital for the care and treatment of veterans within 
the State of West Virginia. The American Legion also appre- 
ciated this necessity, and brought the matter to the attention 
of the national rehabilitation committee of the American Legion 
for appropriate remedial action. 

On March $1, 1929, there were 267 West Virginia veterans in 
hospitals located in 21 different States, from New York to 
California and Florida to Michigan—our boys are receiving 
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medical attention over practically all of the United States. On 
March 31, 1929, there were 916 veterans hospitalized for the 
year; there were 9,382 total disability claims on record in the 
Charleston regional office of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau and 3,168 active disability cases as of December 31, 1928, 
classified as follows: 


iy ic FEE Be ERE ed EE he Se ETE te EAS by 
Neuropsychiatric 
Gene PEA Pa eee, 


West Virginia tubercular veterans are hospitalized princi- 
pally at Outwood, Ky.; Aspinwall, Pa.; Johnson City, Tenn.; 
and Oteen, N. C. This is entirely too far for tubercular patients 
to travel, especially in advanced cases. Terminal and obserya- 
tion cases, especially, should be hospitalized at some institution 
at or near the regional office under which jurisdiction they come. 
West Virginia can only receive limited hospital relief from the 
Aspinwall Hospital due to the fact that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has 18,010 service-connected cases, of which 2,786 are 
affected with tuberculosis, and it can readily be seen why the 
beds at Aspinwall will be taxed to capacity by Pennsylvania 
patients for some time to come, 

At Outwood, Ky., the capacity is 374 beds. The State of Ken- 
tucky alone has under its jurisdiction 8,510 service-connected 
cases, 2,367 of which are tubercular patients, This hospital, in 
addition to receiving patients from the State of West Virginia, 
receives tubercular patients from 13 other States. 

The majority of West Virginia neuropsychiatric cases are 
sent to Perry Point, Md., and Chillicothe, Ohio. The range in 
distance from Charleston, W. Va., to Chillicothe is 146 miles, 
and to Perry Point, Md., 463 miles. It can readily be seen that 
the greatest number of West Virginia patients travel the farth- 
est distance to Perry Point, Md. This not only works a hard- 
ship on the patients but takes them away from their homes and 
loved ones whom they need to look after their welfare in 
every way. 

At St. Elizabeths Hospital 848 beds have been allocated to the 
Veterans Bureau for neuropsychiatric patients. On April 1, 
1929, there were approximately 4,500 patients in this institu- 
tion, or about 700 in excess of its capacity. The Washington 
regional office alone had at that time 977 active neuropsychiatric 
cases eligible for admission to this institution. The State of 
Maryland now has 3.877 disabled men drawing compensation 
and 1,390 of these are neuropsychiatric cases. The latter are 
Perry Point Hospital cases. The States other than West Vir- 
ginia which send neuropsychiatric veterans to Perry Point are 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. On September 30, 1928, there were confined in 
the Perry Point Hospital 981 neuropsychiatric cases, 59 being 
fiom the State of West Virginia. 

The Seyentieth Congress authorized an expenditure of $300,000 
for a 130-bed addition to the Chillicothe (Ohio) Hospital, but 
West Virginia can not gain any relief at Chillicothe when we 
cite the fact that the State of Ohio has more than 500 neu- 
ropsychiatric cases either confined in State institutions or in 
their homes waiting available hospital beds. West Virginia 
now has 48 veterans awaiting available beds for hospitalization 
purposes and these veterans are confined in Huntington State 
Hospital or in their homes. 

There are no United States veterans’ hospitals of a general 
and surgical nature within reach of West Virginia veterans, 
Walter Reed Hospital and the United States Naval Hospital at 
Washington are used by the Charleston regional office for these 
cases, which means that the veterans must travel from Charles- 
ton to Washington, a distance of 387 miles, which requires over 
12 hours’ actual travel. It is necessary for the veterans to travel 
approximately 400 miles for observation and treatment or to 
receive minor or major operations. 

The Seventieth Congress authorized a hospital at Lexington, 
Ky., of 250-bed capacity at a cost of $1,000,000; and if West Vir- 
ginians are permitted to avail themselyes of any opportunities 
of admission to that institution, they will have to travel approxi- 
mately 200 miles. Very little relief can be anticipated at that 
institution for the West Virginia veterans because the State of 
Kentucky alone has under its jurisdiction 8,140 active service- 
connected cases. 

I am firmly of the opinion that in order to properly care for 
the West Virginia World War veterans, this Congress should 
appropriate $1,500,000 for a 400-bed tubercular, neuropsychia- 
tric, and general medical hospital which should be located within 
reach of the regional office in the State of West Virginia. 

I sincerely hope that the committee and members of this 
House will give this matter very careful consideration during 
this session of the Seventy-flrst Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ALMoN]. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
passage of this bill and shall vote for it. I am also heartily in 
accord with the views which have just been expressed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] in regard to the 
care for and pensioning of the ex-service men, This bill author- 
izes an appropriation of $14,000,000 for the construction of 
additional veterans’ hospitals, and it is supposed that this 
amount will build 14 hospitals. 

This bill should have been passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, and would have had it not been for the economy pro- 
gram of President Coolidge. It will be passed promptly at this 
session, and I believe it will receive the unanimous vote of both 
Houses of Congress and be approved by the President before 
Christmas, and will be regarded by the ex-service men as a 
puss present to the veterans of the World War. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The officers of the American Legion of the State of Alabama 
and the entire Alabama delegation in Congress appeared before 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation and showed 
that there are more than 800 Alabama World War veterans out- 
side the State of Alabama, some having gone as far as four and 
five hundred miles from their homes and loved ones, and urged 
that one of the hospitals be located in Alabama. This bill, how- 
ever, provides a lump-sum appropriation, and the hospitals will 
be located by the hospital board of the Veterans’ Bureau after 
making a survey of the country. 

The American Legion at their national annual meeting passed 
a resolution urging that one of these hospitals be located in Ala- 
bama. There is no hospital for white veterans in that State. 
We are expecting that this will be done. There is no section 
of the country that is in greater need of one of these hospitals 
nor any that is more suitable. It is a very serious thing for a 
sick and disabled veteran to leave his home and dependents and 
go to a hospital even near by, but to have to go hundreds of 
miles away is still more serious. There are hundreds of vet- 
erans in Alabama to-day who need hospitalization and are en- 
titled to it, but who will not go so far from their home and 
families. I can understand why they will not go. It is a duty 
the Government owes these sick and disabled ex-service men 
to not only furnish them hospitalization, but keep them near 
their homes. The law should be amended so as to make some 
provision for the dependents of the veterans while they are in 
hospitals and not leave them at home on the charity of their 
neighbors. As many as 14 more hospitals are needed in the 
country at this time to accommodate the veterans who really 
need hospitalization. 

I have introduced a bill which provides that the World War 
veterans’ act be amended to extend the presumptive date for 
tuberculosis veterans from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1930. 
This would aid thousands of men, most of whom endured 
wounds and hardships in foreign lands and in foreign waters 
in actual warfare, and who now hourly battle against tuber- 
culosis. 

In 1917 there were no technicalities of law prohibiting the 
soldier from offering the sacrifice of his very life. There 
should be no legal technicality to keep the same man, now a 
disabled veteran, from his rightful compensation, by means of 
which he and his dependents may in a small measure enjoy the 
freedom and prosperity for which he fought. I believe that 
had Congress anticipated such a contingency arising, the law 
would no doubt have been enacted to mete eut fairness and 
justice to all. 

I have also introduced a bill which provides compensation of 
$100 per month for all veterans of the World War who are 
totally and permanently disabled, regardless of whether their 
disability ean be proven to be service connected. Many veterans 
of the World War who are totally and permanently disabled 
have been denied compensation because of technicalities as the 
result of inadequate official Army and Navy records. Under 
the present law, as administered by the Veterans’ Bureau, these 
men have been denied any benefits. It is reported that there 
are many thousands of cases of this type throughout the United 
States. I believe that these men who served their country in 
time of war, and who are now in a helpless condition because of 
physical infirmities, should be taken care of in a proper manner 
by the United States Government. I intend to use every effort 
possible to secure the passage of these amendments. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I will heartily support this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Luptow]. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am on the threshold of a con- 
gressional career which may be long, or, on the other hand, it 
may be short. If I were to consult the tables of political actu- 
aries, I would say the chances are for a short shrift. When a 
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Democrat is elected to the House of Representatives from the 
Indianapolis district he begins to figure on what he will do 
when he gets out of Congress. But whether my service is to be 
short or otherwise, whether what I have to say in this debate 
appears to be important or mere vocal exercise, I am going 
here and now to declare that as long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress, as long as I occupy any official station of responsibility 
anywhere on this earth, whenever there is a conflict between 
mere dollars and the humanities, my vote and my influence will 
be on the side of the humanities. [Applause.] 

That is why I am here to-day urging the immediate passage 
of this bill for the hospitalization of World War veterans. It 
is enough for me to know that many men—in fact, a great many 
men, thousands and thousands of men—who fought for their 
country in the World War are crucially suffering at this hour 
because there are no hospitals to which they can be sent for 
treatment. When the call to service came, and the issue was 
whether freedom or despotism should rule the world, these men 
did not hesitate. Never was there such a challenge to manhood 
and valor, and never was there such a response. Men every- 
where offered on the altar of freedom all they had to give, and 
in many instances nearly all they had to give was taken. They 
returned with broken bodies and running wounds, with sunken 
spirits and germs of countless miseries. 

It is enough for me to know that thousands of these un- 
fortunate men, to whom the Nation owes its very existence, 
need attention and are not receiving it. It is enough for me to 
know that in my State of Indiana there are at this moment 67 
men who were ruined physically in the war who are urgently 
in need of hospitalization and who are denied it by the regional 
office at Indianapolis because the facilities do not exist. It is 
enough for me to know that 500 Indiana veterans are at this 
moment hospitalized at great inconvenience outside of the State, 
far from their homes and loved ones. It is enough for me to 
hear from the lips of Tom McConnell, past Indiana State com- 
mander of the American Legion, the sad commentary: 


None of our men but what knows of some buddy needing hospital care 
and nowhere to send him. 


This is a most serious situation. It is important. It is 
acute. It justifies hurried action. As far as I am concerned, 
other public improvements, if need be, can stand still until the 
doors of a convenient, well-equipped hospital open to every 
sick and disconsolate veteran and he finds around him the en- 
circling arms of the Government he served so well. I will vote 
out of the United States Treasury all of the dollars called for 
by this hospital bill, and for another hospital bill and still more 
hospital bills, if the need exists, and I know that in so doing 
I will express the loye of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have five legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that all Members of the House 
may have five legislative days within which to extend their own 
remarks on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the author of this bill and the committee in charge of 
same has performed a service to this Nation which should be 
appreciated by each man, woman, and child who has any con- 
ception of what the bill is intended to provide for. 

Like Deborah of old, the author of this bill is leading in a 
great way. We are taught many beautiful lessons in the Bible 
of our duty toward suffering humanity. One of the most strik- 
ing lessons is the story of the Good Samaritan. The Bible tells 
us that a certain man was on his way from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and that he fell into the hands of the wicked and was wounded 
and left half dead by the side of the road. The story further 
tells us that the priests and Levites passed by on either side, too 
busy with the cares of life to stop and give aid to the suffering 
humanity. Then the Good Samaritan, in passing by, saw the 
man in his suffering and pain, got down off his beast, took 
his garments, and helped bind up the wounds of the man in 
his suffering, placed him on his beast and carried him to the 
inn, which was then both a hotel and hospital, paid for the 
things necessary for his relief and comfort, and also paved 
the way for future protection for the man in this condition. 

Each man and woman who has the correct sense of need of 
humanity are always willing to supply hospitals where the 
sick and wounded may be taken care of. In my State the de- 
nomination to which I belong has a great hospital, recently 
erected at the cost of a million dollars; and it has been my 
pleasure to be on the board of control of that hospital for a 
number of years, and I know how humanfty is helped by 
hospital work. 
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The most important hospital work that can be done in this 
hour is hospitals for ex-service men who have performed such 
great and valuable service for their country, and who are now 
in need of relief. 

When we look back it seems that it was only a few months 
since the select draft law was passed and when this Govern- 
ment of ours went out and laid its hands on nearly 5,000,000 
of our best young men in this Nation and called them into 
active service for this Government in a time of its greatest need. 

When they were called they were subjected to a careful 
examination to see that they were physically fit and able to 
endure hardships. In other words, the very best of our young 
manhood were selected in preference to others who were not so 
physically fit. 

I can almost see now these young men as they were marching 
out from my own home town and county and other places at 
the station bidding farewell to father, mother, sweetheart, and 
sometimes wife and children, without a quiver of the lip or 
any hesitation whatever about answering their country’s call. 
No greater love for our Nation's flag and country was ever 
shown or ever will be shown than was exemplified by these 
young men. 

We next see them in the training camp under special training 
for quick and active service. The next we see of them is in the 
battle line in France and Belgium. A body of the best soldiers 
ever felt in the war. Of all the records that have been written 
of chivalry and bravery we have never heard a criticism of any 
of these great boys. 

At that time each of us were saying in our heart that what- 
ever sacrifice was necessary to be made we would make it 
then and forever for these persons who were to fight the battle 
for us. They won a world victory for humanity, for good goy- 
ernment, and for Christianity. The long preparations which 
had been made by the enemy country made them believe that 
they could win a victory in so short a time that no help could 
be prepared to reach them in time to prevent them from taking 
France, Belgium, and other countries. No braver soldiers could 
be found in the foreign line than the Belgians, who fought with 
such great courage and so effectively while our boys were pre- 
paring and getting ready for the great conflict. Had it not been 
for the great courage and fight put up by them, Paris, France, 
would have been taken beyond any question. When we think of 
France in this plight and then think that in so short a time 
they are unwilling to meet the absolute debt that they owe this 
country we are very much surprised, 

I shall never forget the morning the armistice was signed. 
Great rejoicing came to every American heart to think that 
our soldier boys would then return home to their loved ones. 
Some did not return to their home but gave their lives in defense 
of their country and are to-day buried in Flanders fields. More 
than 350 fine young men from my State to-day lie sleeping there, 
some of whom I have known all their lives. 

Many thousands of the boys returned to America wounded, 
shell shocked, gassed, and diseased for life. It is said in the 
report that we now have more than 28,000 of these men in the 
veterans’ hospitals and that we only have a capacity for about 
21,000 in our hospitals now, and that the remaining number of 
nearly seven or eight thousand are being cared for in rented 
facilities, where they can be taken care of temporarily. 

We have, as shown by this report, 7,208 tubercular cases, and 
many other cases that will soon develop from being gassed and 
from other causes while seryice connected. This report further 
states that we have 52,000 mentally affected on account of their 
service in the World War, and only 12,000 of these are now in 
the hospitals, which would leave 40,000 of these mentally affected 
not in hospitals and not properly cared for. If they do not 
receive timely treatment and proper care they may have tc be 
confined in our State institutions and be a charge for the 
remainder of their lives. 

To me it is terrible to see one deprived of eyesight, or unable 
to hear or talk, but when one visits a hospital to-day where 
these mentally affected are placed and see the fine specimens of 
manhood physically deprived of their mental faculties, many 
of whom must go through the remainder of a long life pos- 
sibly in this condition, it is distressing indeed to anyone having 
a sense of feeling for humanity. 

The Government to-day is paying out much money for rented 
hospitals that are not suitable and commensurate for the care 
that these men are entitled to. Besides that they have been 
placed in such. great numbers in our limited space that they 
could not be cared for as they should. I have visited the hos- 
pitals, where in order to accommodate them at all they were 
crowded into a small space with the beds as close together as 
they could be reasonably placed, suffering with different char- 
acter of diseases and I have frequently said when viewing that 
that this Government is too big, and too great, and too power- 
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ful to be negligent in this respect. The Government must pro- 
vide adequate hospitals for adequate care for these who have 
make this supreme sacrifice. The peak load will not be reached 
until 1947, If we do not begin early to prepare places for the 
caring for these as they grow older and more require hospitali- 
zation, then we are derelict in our duty to them. 

Many persons are now waiting for hospitalization and no 
room for them. Locations for these hospitals should be where 
the greatest good can be accomplished to the greatest number. 

Mr. CRADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the House will have acquitted itself well this day if it 
passes the legislation under consideration at this time, and in 
view of the fact that it has just passed the Elliott bill, which, 
if enacted into law, will provide a number of our country’s 
smaller cities with much-needed Goyernment buildings. 

In my humble judgment, the most needed legislation is that 
which will render deserved and just aid to the body-broken 
veterans of the World War. As legislators it is our duty to 
relieve the physical and mental suffering which afflicts thou- 
sands of these veterans. We can not, within the scope of our 
employment, do too much for our disabled soldiers. 

The distinguished legislator of Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] 
has done well to place before us for our consideration at this 
time the bill which authorizes, as amended by the World War 
Veterans’ Committee, an appropriation of $14,000,000 for the 
purpose of providing additional hospital, domiciliary, and out- 
patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion under the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended. 

We would do well, if you will allow me to repeat, if we give 
this measure our unanimous support. 

The proper use of this sum will enable extension and repair 
of established hospitals and the erection of new ones where the 
need appears the greatest. Larger and more properly equipped 
units will better serve the many needs of the veterans, thereby 
offering the ones hospitalized a greater opportunity to have 
rendered to them the service which will be conducive to their 
mental and physical betterment. 

In all possible cases it is the Government's duty to attempt 
to treat disabled veterans, applying as such, with the most 
scientific and best possible medical care; by so doing many of 
these hospitalized veterans will be returned to society, capable 
mentally and physically of assuming their many duties as self- 
supporting citizens, 

This will not be the result if we rely upon improper facilities 
and inadequate treatment. If we would serve these veterans, let 
us do it honestly and courageously, just as they fought our 
battles for us more than a decade ago. 

As a member of the World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee it has given me much pleasure and a feeling that I was 
rendering a real service, and I am glad of the opportunity to 
give the Rogers bill my whole-hearted support. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks on the bill to authorize an appropriation 
to provide additional hospital facilities for World War veterans, 
I desire to say that I am glad to vote for this bill and for any 
other bill which will help our Government to discharge its duty 
to the men who risked their all in its defense. 

There is one group of yeterans who have been so shamefully 
neglected and ignored in our relief legislation that their condi- 
tion is fast becoming a national disgrace. I refer to the thou- 
sands of fine, mature, American-minded men who enlisted, went 
to the front, and served gallantly during the war. They came 
home and did not ask for compensation or for any favor from 
their Government, but went back to their work under the im- 
pression that they had escaped any serious ill effects of the war. 
Then in a few years these men in considerable numbers have 
broken down, nervously and otherwise. And while they can not 
technically establish any “service connection” between their 
present condition and their war service, there is not a doubt in 
the world that their present condition is caused by the strain of 
their war service, which they went through buoyed up by 
patriotic fervor. 

Now, I am determined to do everything in my power to have 
Congress provide for these men. I do not want to send them to 
some hospital unless they want to go. They ought to be com- 
pensated by the Government so that they can stay at home with 
their families and pass their years of weakness and dependence 
among their loved ones. 

In this I am not afraid of the word “pension,” Our whole 
compensation scheme is a pension in fact. What I am afraid of 
is that our Government and people will, by neglect and indif- 
ference, become guilty of the hateful crime of ingratitude toward 
these deserving veterans. We must not let them suffer in 
silence and die like dogs. We must remove this blot from the 
fair name of our great Government by giving simple justice to 
this most honorable and deserving group of our defenders, 
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Mr. KENDALL Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, it is not my purpose, nor my intentions to launch into 
an elaborate argumentative discourse in behalf of the bill now 
under debate; the bill introduced by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] even though time permitted. For 
I think that such action is unnecessary, as I believe that no 
serious dissention will arise over the passage of this bill in 
this Chamber, for we all are aware that legislation of this kiad 
tends to alleviate the physical suffering, and assuage the mental 
anguish of those boys, but men now, who a little more than a 
decade ago were boys, and boys who cast aside the playthings 
of childhood and went forth from the cross sections of this fair 
land and bared their breasts in defense of Old Glory, whose 
silken furls have never been swept by the breeze from the ranks 
of an offensive Army, but always kissed by the breezes from 
the ranks of a defensive Army. A flag that is symbolic of a 
nation’s power in the time of war, and a flag that is emblematic 
of a peace-loving people ever mindful of our duty to the weaker 
nations of the world. 

And representing our obligation to the families of those men 
who mide the supreme sacrifice on the altar of the war god that 
the world might be safe for you and I, and to those who came 
back from Flanders Field maimed, shell shocked, and with the 
ravages of insidious diseases eating away at the life-giving 
organs which, without the proper functioning, are handicapped 
in the pursuit of a gainful occupation and in some degree are 
ostracized by society. Nor has our Government been unmindful 
of these men and their loved ones. These stricken heroes are 
face to face to-day with a danger as imminent and more treach- 
erous than the guns manned by the troops of an imperialistic 
and war-crazed Kaiser, who, like Napoleon, dreamed a dream of 
universal empire, and who, like Napoleon, met his Waterloo, 
and this Waterloo was hastened by the morale of the American 
soldiers, who were not trained in modern warfare as were the 
men of the Prussian Army; but what our boys lacked in train- 
ing was more than offset by the morale and invincible courage 
and determination displuyed by an army composed of men who 
had not been taught to fight, but taught to love peace, a peace- 
loving army went forth to the field of battle to combat an army 
that had been taught that might makes right and trained to 
assert that might. 

Legislation has been enacted almost as rapidly as the expe- 
diency would permit by Congress for the relief of those who are 
and were incapacitated and for the families of those whose 
mortal bodies have gone to enrich the immortal fields of France 
and Belgium. Nor have these recipients of the aid granted by a 
thoughtful people been unmindful and unappreciative. Perhaps 
some misinterpretation of the desire of Congress for the relief 
of the families of the deceased and for the disabled has been 
made by those in charge of the administration and application 
of the laws enacted to provide relief, and no doubt in some 
instances there has been gross neglect in the proper administra- 
tion and equitable application. However, I believe that this 
misunderstanding has been eliminated, and from the manifesta- 
tions that are apparent to-day in the approval of the Rogers 
bill I am convinced that every effort possible is being made by 
Congress to clarify the remaining misinterpretation if any re- 
mains, and to bring about compatible relation between those in 
charge of the administrative provisions of the law and the 
veteran, 

We are confronted to-day with conditions that are mandatory 
that this legislation be enacted immediately, and the conditions 
warrant expediency in the construction of the hospitals that 
are or will be authorized by the passage of this bill. 

The passage of the bills introduced by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ETTIorr] calling for the expenditure of millions 
for the construction of Federal buildings are of vast importance 
to the people of the United States, and I am glad that I have 
the right to exercise my approval and support in behalf of this 
legislation Nor can one question the need of additional hos- 
pitals with adequate facilities for the proper housing and the 
necessary medical attention that must be rendered to the dis- 
abled veterans, both mentally and physically; for, regardless of 
how expeditiously the program of hospitalization is carried out, 
it will be too late for many. To-day the eyes of more than 
3,000,000 ex-service men and their families are gazing in- 
tensely toward us, toward the city situated on the banks 
of the Potomac, and our arion will either lift the clouds of 
despondency hat ove:shadow the disabled or it will only aug- 
ment the deepening sua iows of twilight into Stygian darkness 
The atmosphere that is prevading this Chamber is of sufficient 
import to lead one to believe that the action of this House 
will be such that we may continue to point to Old Glory as a 
flag that is the protectorate of the weak and emblematic of a 
Nation that is not unmindful of its protectors in the hour of 
need. I am proud, but it is a pride commingled with humility, 
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that fate has decreed that I should have the opportunity of 
lending my voice in approval of and exercising my faculties in 
support of legislation that will alleviate the physical agony and 
the mental anguish of thousands and prolong the life of many. 
I thank you. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under authority granted 
yesterday to all Members to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of hospitalization of World War veterans, which 
passed the House by unanimous vote on December 16, 1929, 
known as H. R. 234, to provide additional hospital, domicillary, 
and out-patient dispensary facilities, I beg leave to extend my 
remarks. I supported this bill. 

The World War veterans as a rule have a horror of hospitals. 
More often than not they oppose hospitalization where they are 
surrounded by the unsympathetic attitude of attendants. How 
can a World War veteran who has been unable to secure com- 
pensation from a grateful Government to support his family, 
leave that family to starve while he lies in a hospital? Would 
he have any peace of mind or derive any benefit? The answer 
is, no. 

Appended is letter that I received from the State adjutant of 
the American Legion of Ohio, and my reply thereto which I 
make part of my remarks. 

The letter is as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES J. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: You are no doubt familiar with the hospital situation as 
it pertains to the disabled veterans of the World War. 

It is estimated that more than 6,000 ex-service men suffering from 
neuropsychiatric, tuberculosis, and other forms of disease as a result of 
their military service in the World War, are in need of hospitalization. 
However, due to the lack of Government hospital facilities, these vet- 
erans are receiving little or no medical attention, to which they are 
entitled. 

The American Legion, from a humanitarian standpoint, has accepted 
as its most important work, the care of these disabled soldiers. Our 
first thought, of course, is proper medical treatment and adequate hos- 
pital facilities as the only means of effecting cures. 

We realize that you have been very much interested in our disabled 
comrades and have been generous with your support of our legislative 
programs dealing with this problem. 

However, we want to again call your attention to the suffering vet- 
erans and the absolute need of additional hospitals, and urge that you 
use your influence in getting the Legion’s hospital bill reported out of 
the Veterans’ Committee and passed by the House without delay, so 
that it can go to the Senate and be ready for the President's signature 
before Christmas. 

Please be assured that the American Legion appreciates the support 
you have given this organization in the past, and will appreciate your 
cooperation at this time. 

Thanking you for a reply, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. SASLAVSKY, Adjutant, 


DECEMBER 16, 1929. 
Mr. J. J. Sastavsky, Adjutant, 
Department of Ohio, American Legion, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dran Sim: Your letter of the 11th instant is at hand. As you indicate 
in your letter, there is no need to write me about bills for the relief of 
veterans, as I am always found in the ranks of the supporters, and shall 
so continue. 

I think, however, that the American Legion should interest itself 
more in other phases of veteran relief, in addition to hospital legisla- 
tion. There are too many cases of refusal of relief in individual cases 
of veterans, and more important, too many cases where dependents of 
deceased veterans such as indigent widows with families and aged 
parents are deprived of any relief whatever from a grateful Government 
because of the splitting of hairs over some technicality. There could 
never be a blanket bill devised in a thousand years that would cover 
all cases or be proof against the meddling of the legal interpretations 
of the bureau and the General Accounting Office. The chairman of 
the World War Veterans’ Committee of the House, however, has ar- 
ranged it so that no private bills to correct injustice can be enter- 
tained. He is himself a veteran and a member of the Legion. I 
think that the Legion should take a stand for allowing private bills 
to correct individual cases and push the matter. The statement that 
this would allow a flood of bills is absolutely no argument. Congress 
ean provide facilities to handle them and committee members who are 
willing to work on them. It is about time that we all understood that 
these matters are a part of the penalty we must pay for going to war 
and face them. The time for dodging and penny pinching should be 
over. 

There are many widows suffering now because their husbands died 
from disease incurred in service and as a direct result of being drafted, 
yet they are punished because the diseases are classed as “not in 
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line of duty.“ This is the aftermath of war, and if the Government 
does not stand it the burden will only fall on the local communities, 
who were not responsible for it. And that is where the burden now 
falls in these cases. I think the Legion has a duty to perform in these 
matters and should be about it. 
Sincerely and truly yours, 
C. J. TROMPSON. 


Mr. LEECH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in the 
short time it has been my honor and privilege to represent the 
twentieth district of Pennsylvania in this body it has been my 
constant desire to act, not only with the best interests of the 
people of my district at heart but for the well-being of the 
people of the United States as well. 

In attenrpting to carry out this program it has always seemed 
to me that legislation affecting the disabled soldier of our wars 
deserved most sympathetic consideration among the many pro- 
grams presented to this body. I shall support the present bill 
because it, partially at least, meets the ever-increasing needs 
in hospitalizing our Nation’s defenders. 

There has been advanced from time to time the idea that the 
veterans of the World War should be pensioned. In the future 
this issue may become pertinent, but, in my judgment, the first 
duty of our great Government, as well as that of the comrades 
of those who served in the World War, is to realize their never- 
ending and primary duty to the disabled service man and his 
dependents. If the proper legislation looking to the care of 
these wards of our Nation is not enacted before any general 
pension legislation comes, it seems to me that little then can be 
expected for this outstandingly deserved purpose. There are 
two pressing problems before the people of the United States 
affecting the disabled service man and his dependents: First, a 
liberalization of the present laws and rules of the Veterans’ 
Bureau regulating the quality and quantity of proof necessary 
to establish service connection for disability; second, the law 
of 1924 providing for hospitalization for all honorably dis- 
charged soldiers of the United States needing the same should 
be amended or new legislation enacted providing for the exten- 
sion of compensation for maintenance of the dependents of these 
veterans while undergoing such needed hospitalization. 

In reference to the first suggestion, it may truthfully be said 
that even under the present law and regulations, under which 
the Veterans’ Bureau is now operating, there are some veterans 
receiving compensation not morally entitled thereto. However, 
it may likewise be said with at least equal truth and force that 
there are many properly compensable cases under a more liberal 
interpretation of the laws not now receiving the benefits which 
this legislation intended. In my judgment, it is better that our 
Government, wealthy beyond the dreams of a Midas, and surely 
appreciative of the sacrifices made by these men and women, 
should render financial assistance to many of those not strictly 
or even properly entitled thereto than that one deserving vet- 
eran or his dependents suffer because of the stringent applica- 
tion of a law or regulation adopted thereunder limiting what 
was intended to be a liberal governmental program for the care 
and compensation of those who, with their dependents, bore the 
brunt of our part in the great World War. 

In reference to the second proposal, in my two and one-half 
years of experience here I have been interested in probably 500 
yeterans’ cases of many classes, and from this experience I can 
emphatically state that there is no class of cases so difficult to 
handle because of existing legislation and so worthy of con- 
sideration as those involving the application for hospital care 
of a veteran in dire need of such attention, but under the abso- 
lute necessity of caring for some dependents while undergoing 
treatment. If this great Government could provide for such a 
marvelous welfare program for its disabled soldiers in order to 
make it really beneficial to the extent that the primary legisla- 
tion intended, provision should and must be made for the main- 
tenance of the dependents of such disabled veterans while the 
Government is bringing him back to health and an earning 
status. 

The United States of America is the greatest democracy the 
world has yet seen, but ungrateful democracies can not endure. 

The recently published opinion of the Comptroller General, 
holding that the Government is not liable under the act of 1924 
for hospitalization during childbirth of a woman veteran of the 
World War, is, to say the least, inconsistent, and directly 
against the clear intention of this law. If this construction 
stands, certainly legislation must be enacted to include these 
heroic and needy women in the benefits extended the male 
veterans. 

Mr. HALL of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, it is one of my most 
pleasant privileges to vote for House bill 234, authorizing an 
appropriation and expenditure of $14,000,000 to provide addi- 
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tional hospital and domiciliary and other facilities for persons 
entitled to such under the existing laws. While this is a great 
pleasure, it would be even more pleasant, however, if an oppor- 
tunity existed to vote for even a greater appropriation. It 
would be still a pleasure if I had an opportunity to enlarge the 
benefits to more suffering veterans than are now provided by 
law. I shall be happy the day the present law is more liber- 
alized in its execution. I am aware of cases which under the 
present law can not be reached for technical reasons alone, yet 
it appears the spirit of the law should prevail. It shall be one 
of my earnest endeavors before leaving Congress to secure this 
amendment. 

It was not my privilege to serve in the recent Army that so 
heroically won victory in Europe, yet there is no Member of 
this Congress more appreciative of the service of our soldier 
boys than am I. 

The remarks of the active chairman of the committee in 
charge of the present bill [Mr. Jounson of South Dakota] in 
presenting the bill for our consideration does not have all his 
words fall upon appreciative ears. Whether the gentleman in- 
tended to or not, the gist of his remarks leads me to believe 
this bill is reported and presented without the enthusiasm I had 
hoped might be reflected by the gentleman. His remarks compel 
me to believe that in the future this bill is to be used as a 
basis for argument against a more generous policy toward war 
veterans. 

I believe the majority of American people rejoice that our 
Government has done as much as is provided for in this bill, 
but why should we now advance the thought, “ because we have 
done this much for the disabled veteran he must not expect 
more. This is the limit. We now turn our eyes and close our 
ears, irrespective of the changing condition of the war yeteran 
in the future.” I feel such position is not in keeping with 
American traditions, generosity, and patriotism. Alone and 
apart from any other consideration the spending of $7,941,- 
456,207 in the behalf of disabled heroes impresses the casual as 
stupendous. When, however, you consider this expenditure in 
relation to other things and other expenditures you will see that 
we have done but a small part for the disabled American 
soldier in proportion to other considerations. 

The annual income of the Republic is $90,000,000,000, and is 
rapidly accelerating. We have paid to the war veterans in all 
but 8 per cent of one year’s income. In the 11 years we have 
apportioned to them less than 1 per cent of this large blessing 
from the Almighty. If we had spent twice the amount we have 
then we would have spent but little more than 1 per cent of 
our annual income. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to vote for the bill. I would 
have been more delighted if the gentleman from South Dakota 
could have boasted we had spent $14,000,000,000 instead of the 
amount actually spent. If the time has come in this great 
Republic when any great number of worth-while citizens shall 
complain or begrudge the expenditure of less than 1 cent out of 
every 100 cents, a wise Providence has permitted America to 
earn every 12 months for the care of the sick and dying soldiers, 
for the support of his offsprings and dependents; and for liberal 
pensions to the wounded and disabled who, in the flower of his 
youth, gave his health and his all for his country, then Ameri- 
can patriotism has reached the sad state of decadence and this 
land has ceased to be the “Land of the Free and the Home of 
the Brave.” I confess that I am not as conversant with revenue 
resources as I should be and which is debated on the floor of the 
House every day. We are so constantly admonished not to spend 
too much money. I generously subscribe to an economical policy, 
yet when it comes to the care of our disabled veterans I rejoice 
in my ignorance, if to be wiser on the subject would dull or 
lessen my enthusiasm for the cause of the boys who “ carried on.” 

The gentleman from South Dakota makes use of another 
very remarkable statement when he says: 

I think that it is time that the attention of the Congress itself as 
well as the attention of the country, was called to the fact that the 
American Congress and the American Government have been more 
liberal to its service men in the late war than any government has 
ever been in any war in the entire history of the world. Statements 
have been made that nothing is done for the service men. You will 
recall war-risk insurance. There has been paid by the United States 
Government, not contributed by the soldiers themselves, but actually 
paid by the Government for such insurance the sum of $722,943,994. 
There has been appropriated by the Congress, prior to this appropria- 
tion of $14,000,000 for the construction of hospitals for disabled men, 
the sum of $90,435,942. It costs $1,500,000 a year for the maintenance 
of these hospitals. 

I have always thought it was very unfair for an individual or the 
Congress to hold out hope to men of things that might happen when 
such things can not happen. 
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The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] expresses in 
his great speech on the bill my sentiments, as well as the senti- 
ments of my section of the country. When he says that the 
burden of caring for the disabled soldiers is a duty of the 
Government and is not the duty of the respective States, he 
expresses the universal sentiment. He will say, “It is the wilt 
of the American people that we take care of these men. The 
country is revolting at the way these brave boys are being 
treated.” 

The people of Mississippi are most appreciative of his serv- 
ices as a member of the committee reporting this bill. I am 
happy through his and other influence the hospital in Gulfport, 
Miss., is furnished with additional facilities for taking care 
of more sick and suffering soldiers now on the waiting lists. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we have not gone as far in this bill as I 
had hoped we might go. Yet I hope this is the beginning of 
and not the end of legislation liberal to American soldiers in the 
World War, as well as the Spanish-American War veteran. I 
shall support pending legislation for the relief of the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. 

Let me pay the Congresswoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] a just tribute. Soon after I became a Member of 
Congress early in this year u disabled veteran from my State, 
who, for some technical reason had been refused hospitalization, 
called upon me with the hope of enlisting my sympathy and 
assistance in his behalf. 

He began his entreaty by saying: 

1 hope you may become a Congressman with a heart as full of com- 
passion for us poor fellows as is reflected by Mrs. Rocers, of Massa- 
chusctts, She has devoted much of her valuable time for the disabled 
soldiers, always radiating hope in us through her earnest endeavors and 
happy smiles. If this Congressman never accomplishes for us what 
we think we deserve, still the boys shall always esteem her for the effort 
she has made. Many of us will soon go to our graves with the remem- 
brance of her zeal and devotion and with feebled lips of praise for this 
dear lady, 


I replied: 

Do the boys generally, over the country, know of the activities of this 
good lady? 

His answer was— 

Yes; I think they know of ler everywhere. 


This Congresswoman from Massachusetts may never achieve 
fully all her ambitions—though I hope she may to the fullest, 
and may her cup of joy be overflowing—yet the enactment of 
this law will be one of the achieyements of her conspicuous 
career. Should good fortune favor me with a length of service 
to the extent of hers, I could crave no greater eulogy than that 
paid by this sick and suffering American boy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howard]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, whose position is sometimes so difficult to 
understand, introduced this bill originally, and then fought like 
a tiger in the committee against his own bill. This bill I now 
refer to as the Rogers bill, because Madam Rogers reintroduced 
the Luce bill. The gentleman [Mr. Luce] asked a question and 
challenged anybody to answer it. He asked any Member of the 
House to name any World War veteran who wanted hospitali- 
zation and was entitled te it and was unable to get it. O Mr. 
Speaker, I have in mind the name of a wonderful boy who 
asked and who asked and who asked again. I can not reach 
him this morning. I just have a telegram from his home Legion 
post telling me that he is not asking any longer—he has gone 
away to that bourne from which disabled soldier boys come not 
again. He is dead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is, Shall the rules 
be suspended and the bill as amended passed? 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having yoted in fuvor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill as amended was 
passed. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the Consent 
Calendar. 

FEES OF MARSHALS 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5262) to amend section 829 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
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passed over. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] 
wants it passed over to-day because he desires a limitation 
placed in the bill as to the amount that shall be paid to these 
marshals, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say to the gentleman I hope he will 
not insist upon that stand, because this bill was considered in 
the committee last year, reported unanimously, was passed by 
the House, and only failed in the Senate on account of the crush 
of business, 

The only point in the bill is simply this: Where a vessel or 
other vehicle is attached, $2.50 a day will not cover the expense. 
The Attorney General and everybody concerned have recom- 
mended the passage of the bill. The bill leaves it where it ought 
to be and can only be, in the discretion of the court to measure 
the amount that is allowed according to the facts. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, I recognize the amount is too small, 
but the gentleman from Mississippi has asked that it be passed 
over in order that an amount may be fixed that will limit it to 
a reasonable amount, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, the pro- 
posed law only provides for the necessary expense; that is, the 
marshal will not get any fee. He will only be reimbursed for 
the amount actually expended by him. I think I raised this 
same question in committee, 

Mr. GREENWOOD, I understand that and I appreciate 
what the gentleman has said. I think the amount is too small, 
but the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottins], who is my 
colleague on this side, wishes the bill passed over. He is en- 
gaged in the holding of hearings to-day, and I therefore ask 
ote Shes consent that the bill be passed over without preju- 

ce. 

Mr, GRAHAM. This provision is already being made in the 
appropriations but without authority of law. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The gentleman understands that I have 
no personal objection to it, but I am asking to have it passed 
over on this occasion so that the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Corts] may be present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection, 


LAW CLERKS TO UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
969) to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code, to provide for 
the appointment of law clerks to United States circuit judges, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
The five bills on the calendar coming from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I understand, come to the House without any 
opposition or without any minority views. Is that true? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; they have been passed unanimously in 
committee, and every one of them was passed before in the 
House and only failed because of the condition of legislation 
in the Senate. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
this bill or any of the other bills now on this calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Judicial Code be, and it is hereby, 
amended by the addition of the following section: 

“Sec. 118a. Each United States circuit judge is hereby authorized, 
with the approval of the Attorney General, to appoint a law clerk, whose 
salary shall be at the rate of not in excess of $3,000 per annum; and 
the appropriation of such amount as is or may be necessary to pay the 
salaries and travel expenses of such law clerks is hereby authorized.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion te reconsider was laid on the table. 


INDEX TO THE FEDERAL STATUTES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
972) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for the revision 
and printing of the index to the Federal Statutes,” approved 
March 3. 1927. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


from Mississippi [Mr. CoLiuxs], I ask that the bill may be] There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 3, 1927, entitled “An act 
providing for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes” (ch, 375, 44 Stat. L. 1401), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: x 

“That the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized and directed 
to have the index to the Federal Statutes, published in 1908 and known 
as the Scott and Beaman Index, revised and extended to include the acts 
of Congress down to and including the acts of the Seventieth Congress, 
and to have the revised index printed at the Government Printing Office. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for carrying 
out the provisions of this act the sum of $50,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND SECTION 198 OF THE CODE OF LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was a bill (H. R. 
968) to amend section 198 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 198 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Jury commission: There shall be, and there is hereby, constituted 
a jury commission for the District of Columbia, which shall be com- 
posed of three commissioners, who shall be citizens of the United 
States and actual residents of the District of Columbia, who have 
been domiciled therein for at least three years prior to their appoint- 
ment and not engaged in the practice of law, nor at the time of their 
appointment be a party to any cause then pending in the courts of the 
District of Columbia. Such commissioners shall be appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in general term, and shall 
serve for a term of three years and until their successors are appointed 
and qualified; except that the members first appointed shall serve for 
one, two, and three years, respectively, as may be designated by said 
court. Before entering upon the discharge of their duties they shall 
each take an oath of office to be prescribed by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. No person who has served as such commis- 
sioner shall be eligible for reappointment within three years of the 
date of the expiration of his term of service. It shall be the duty of 
said jury commission to make and preserve a record of the list of 
names of jurors, both grand and petit, and of commissioners and jurors 
in condemnation proceedings for service in all courts of the District of 
Columbia haying cognizance of jury trials and of condemnation pro- 
ceedings, to place the names in the jury box, and to have custody 
and control of said jury box and to draw the names of said jurors 
and condemnation commissioners from time to time as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The compensation of said jury commissioners shall be $10 
each per day for each day or fraction of a day when they are ac- 
tually engaged in the performance of their duties, not to exceed five 
days in any one month, which shall be paid by the United States 
marshal for the District of Columbia out of the appropriation for pay 
of bailiffs, upon the certificate of said commissioners. The said Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, in general term, shall have power 
summarily to remove any of said commissioners for absence, inability, 
or failure to perform his duties as such commissioner, or for any mis- 
feasance or malfeasance and to appoint another person for the unex- 
pired term. In the event of the illness or other Inability or absence from 
the District of Columbia of any one of said commissioners, the other two 
commissioners may perform the duties of said jury commission.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill it simply 
changes the requirements from a freeholder to a resident. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It strikes out the requirement that they shall 
be freeholders. It is made at the request of the Supreme Court 
of the District, who desires to change because it circumscribes 
the service. The present law requires a freeholder when there 
are residents who would serve just as well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FEES PAID TO THE UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 970) to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 1896. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That, effective July 1, 1930, so much of section 6 
of the act of May 28, 1896, chapter 252, as requires United States 
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marshals to pay to the clerks of United States courts having jurisdic- 
tion all fees and emoluments authorized by law to be paid to United 
States marshals be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and, effective 
July 1, 1930, all such fees and emoluments so paid to United States 
marshals shall be deposited by said marshals in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3621 of the Revised Statutes as amended by section 
5 of the said act of May 28, 1896. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Lines 3 and 8, strike out the figures 1928“ and insert “1930.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
state just what this bill does? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The bill under consideration is simply a 
question of accounting. The present law requires the United 
States marshals to pay to the clerks of the United States courts 
these fees and emoluments, and this provides that they shall be 
paid directly to the Treasury. 

Mr. WARREN. Is this favored by the comptroller? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is. : 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO REPEAL THE LAW REQUIRING THE QUADRENNIAL RENEWAL OF 
OFFICIAL BONDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 739) to amend section 5 of the act of March 2, 1895, 
relating to official bonds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the chairman in relation to a sen- 
tence on page 2 in which it is provided: “In the case of official 
bonds executed by individual sureties, there shall be filed quar- 
terly a certificate,” and so forth. In some cases individual 
bonds are frequently filed to save expense, and to require a filing 
every three months would be burdensome. Why not provide 
that in his discretion he may require a report every three 
months? 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. That is the law now. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Why not amend the law in that re- 
spect, and allow the department to require it in its discretion? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is another law; you can not amend it in 
this bill. Otherwise there would be no check on the validity of 
the security. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But you are putting a provision in 
this bill making it mandatory to file a report every three months. 

Mr. STOBBS. That is existing law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Not according to the statement of the 
chairman. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The law now requires a report to be filed 
every quarter. Inasmuch as these surety companies that give 
bonds to the department are under the jurisdiction of the de- 
partment, and file their financial statement every three months 
with the department, it was found unnecessary to require them 
to file additional reports every three months. But the law now 
requires that a private surety shall file this report, and the 
gentleman can see the reason for that, because, while their 
8 if their financial standing changes, the bond 
is no K 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand that thoroughly, and I 
can see why they would require the reports of surety com- 
panies, because surety companies are on a great many bonds, 
but it seems to me that in the case of an individual surety, you 
migbt haye made that discretionary as you have made the re- 
newal of the bond discretionary. 

Mr. STOBBS. Practically 95 per cent of the bonds in the 
department are surety-company bonds. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But that does not alter the fact that 
you are putting a burden on the individual surety. Of course, 
if the committee is unanimous on this and has considered the 
question, I shall not object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I assure the gentleman that this only 
changes the requirement for the renewal of bonds. This was 
passed in the committee last Congress and passed in the House 
last Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And no question was raised about that 
provision in the committee? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth paragraph of section 5 of the act 
of March 2, 1895, chapter 177 (28 Stat., p. 808; U. S. C., title 6, sec, 
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8), and the proviso added to such section by the act of March 8, 1928, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“Hereafter any officer whose duty it is to take and approve official 
bonds may at any time, in his discretion, require the renewal of any 
such bond, and the new bond, when accepted and approved, shall be in 
lieu of the prior bond in respect of liability accruing subsequent to the 
date of approval of the new bond. In the case of official bonds exe- 
euted by individnal sureties, there shall be filed quarterly a certificate, 
upon a form prescribed for the purpose by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as to the sufficiency of such individual sureties. The liability 
of the principal and sureties on all official bonds shall continue and 
cover the period of service ensuing until the appointment and quali- 
fication of the successor of the principal. The nonperformance of any 
requirement of this section on the part of any official of the Government 
shall not be held to affect in any respect the liability of principal or 
sureties on any bond made or to be made to the United States, and 
nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal or modify section 
3836 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 39, 
sec, 38).“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF RADIO COMMISSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2276, an act continuing the 
powers and authority of the Federal Radio Commission under 
the radio act of 1927, as amended, and consider the same at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the powers and authority vested in the 
Federal Radio Commission by the radio act of 1927, as amended, shall 
continue to be vested in and exercised by the commission until otherwise 
provided for by law; and wherever any reference is made in such act 
to the period of one year after the first meeting of the commission, such 
period of one year is hereby extended until such time as is otherwise 
provided for by law. 

Sec. 2. The period during which the members of the commission shall 
recelye compensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum is hereby ex- 
tended until such time as is otherwise provided for by law. 

Sec, 3. The commission is authorized to appoint a chief engineer who 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, and not to exceed two 
assistants to such chief engineer at salaries not to exceed $7,500 each per 
annum, It may appoint such other technical assistants as it may 
from time to time find necessary for the proper performance of its 
duties and as from time to time may be appropriated for by Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is this the same bill that the House passed to-day? 

Mr. WHITE. It is identical with the bill which passed so 
unanimously and speedily here earlier in the afternoon, except 
for the third section. The third section adds to the engineering 
staff of the Radio Commission. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What change does it make in that? Does 
it enlarge the powers of the commission to employ more men? 

Mr. WHITE. By the legislation of last year we created a 
chief counsel for the Radio Commission at $10,000 a year, and 
authorized the employment of two special counsel. This third 
section brings the engineering staff of the commission up to the 
level of the legal staff of the commission. I think it is generally 
recognized that most of the problems of radio are engineering 
problems. The commission in the past has had to borrow tech- 
nical assistance from the War Department and from the Bureau 
of Standards and elsewhere, and the purpose of the Senate 
provision is to create within the commission an independent 
engineering agency of its own, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman’s committee approve 
the provision of the Senate bill? 

Mr. WHITE. All of the members of the committee that I 
have been able to find on the floor since the Senate bill came 
to the Speaker's desk have indicated their assent to it. I have 
no doubt that the majority of the committee approve the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING BILL 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the publie 
buildings bill, and to include therein a letter written by the 
erika of the committee, Mr. Extiorr, to my colleague, Mr. 

RISP, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, all Members of 
Congress from country districts are often blamed for not secur- 
ing post-office buildings for the cities in their districts, when, 
if their people only knew just how difficult the situation is here 
and how hard their Members were working for these public 
buildings, they would be praising them rather than censuring 
them. I am, therefore, persuaded to make a few observations 
concerning the public-building situation in my district and 
throughout the country. 

There is really no use in introducing bills for the erection 
of buildings in specific cities in one’s own district, as these bills 
never pass. Members generally introduce them because the 
local community asks for their introduction and because the 
Member can comply with the request easier than he can explain 
his failure to introduce the bill. From the very nature of the 
measure it can not pass for only one building in a certain spe- 
cific district, except in the case of an emergency. It would 
wreck any Member politically to help get a post-office building 
in a district adjoining his without getting one under the same 
facts at the same time in his district, and Members of Congress 
are not accustomed to knowingly committing political suicide. 
I would not vote for a public building in any other district with- 
out knowing that I was to get one for my district at the same 
time, provided, of course, I had a city similarly situated. I am 
not different from other Members in this respect. Georgia 
Members would not vote for public buildings for the Florida 
Members unless by the same scheme or bill the Georgia Members 
were receiving the same allotment of buildings, and the Georgia 
and Florida Members would not help other States unless they 
were being helped at the same time in the same way. Thus it is 
that local bills are of doubtful value to the Member and of no 
real value to the local community. If the Member does not 
introduce them, he is ofttimes criticized, and if he introduces 
them and they fail of passage, as they must, he is criticized for 
not being able to secure the passage of his bills. 

Ofttimes pressure is put on a Member to introduce a bill for a 
certain city, and when he yields he must introduce bills for all 
his cities or be criticized as being partial. On several occasions 
I have introduced bills for the various cities in my district, and 
yet all the while I have wished that in some way I could let all 
my people know that these local bills really get nothing. I have 
frankly told my people of the situation when I was in their 
midst, and now I am endeavoring to explain the real situation 
by these remarks. 

Since the local bills can not pass, it follows that a bill dealing 
with the whole country and all the congressional districts must 
pass if any is enacted. This is just what happened under the 
old scheme of public-building legislation in force before the 
World War and for several years thereafter. When it was deter- 
mined to put over a public-building program for the country, 
each Member was notified that he was to be allowed two or 
three buildings in his district. He then named the cities where 
he wished them constructed and their names were inserted in the 
omnibus bill covering the whole country, and, of course, it was 
sure of passage. Everybody was for it. It gave every district 
substantially the same help. The local bills which Members 
had introduced were not worth the paper they were written on, 
None of them passed. Only the cities got buildings which were 
named by the Congressman as the ones to be inserted in the 
general bill which was to be introduced by the chairman of 
the committee and which was to bear his name. The last two 
Federal buildings obtained for my district under this scheme 
are located at Douglas and Quitman and were secured nearly 
20 years ago by the Hon. W. G. Brantley. The World War soon 
came on, and since the war the law has been changed so that 
now buildings are no longer allotted to the Members, and it is 
even more difficult to obtain buildings for the smaller cities. 
Likewise, local bills for specific buildings in certain cities are 
of less value than ever. 

I did all I could to prevent the change of law, as I feared 
it would be a long time before I could secure any publie build- 
ings for several splendid cities in my district. Under the pres- 
ent law the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury select the cities where buildings are to be constructed. Con- 
gress does suggest certain limitations or qualifications to which 
the cities are to measure in order to receive favorable action 
by the departments, 
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For a long time there has been a law that no public building 
should be built in a city with less than $10,000 of postal receipts 
per year. This is still the law and unless changed would 
exclude at this time all cities in my district which have no 
public buildings except three. Under the old scheme if a 
Member named a city with less than $10,000 of postal receipts 
he had a chance to get it by, especially if the receipts were 
in the neighborhood of the required amount. 
be done now. I introduced and fought for a bill authorizing 
the construction of buildings in towns with only $5,000 of 
annual postal receipts. The sites could be bought cheaply while 
the cities are small and a building could be so constructed as 
to be increased as the city grows. Sentiment, I feel, is increas- 
ing for my bill, but I fear I shall not be able to secure its 
passage during this session. Such a bill would enable my 
district to get a dozen or more public buildings. 

I was elected to the first session of Congress after the World 
War and know of my own knowledge that no post-office build- 
ings ha ve been built since the war in cities in any district where 
there was less than $10,000 of postal receipts. For several 
years none was built anywhere. Then came the policy which 
I could not vary, to build in cities with $20,000 of postal re- 
ceipts or more. This left out every city in my district which 
does not already have a post-office building. I have one city, 
Baxley, with around $14,000 of postal receipts and two cities, 
Jesup and Blackshear, with around $10,000 of postal receipts 
per annum, none of which have post-office buildings. The other 
cities in my district without post-office buildings haye under 
$10,000 postal receipts per annum, I am hoping several of them 
reach this limit in the near future. 

There are hundreds of cities in the United States with postal 
receipts running from twenty to several hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, without any post-office building whatever 
and all must concede that they should receive first attention 
after the close of the war which stopped the building of post- 
office buildings throughout the country. I could not complain 
when these were given preference, but I feel I have a just 
complaint against the present bill. I feel that the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized 
by Congress to at least build buildings in all cities with $10,000 
of annual postal receipts under the present law. I feel that 
the law should be changed so as to build in smaller cities in 
the immediate future. The bill which the House has just passed 
provides; 


That in submitting estimates for appropriations under the above- 
authorized extension of the public-building program, preference shall 
be given to those projects where sites have been acquired or authorized 
to be acquired under the public building act of May 25, 1926, and 
prior acts, where, as provided by existing law, the postal receipts 
have reached the sum of $10,000 annually. 


This provision is unfair and I hope the Senate amends the 
bill so as to justify post-office buildings in all cities with 
$10,000 in postal receipts per year. If this amendment is not 
made in the Senate I trust the two departments charged with 
the duty of determining where these buildings are to be located 
ignore this provision of the bill, which I understand is not 
binding, and authorize buildings in all cities with the amount 
of postal receipts now required by law. 

It is manifestly unfair, for instance, to build a building in a 
town with only $10,000 annual postal receipts, because per- 
chance that city long before the war was fortunate enough to 
get the Government to buy a site and at the same time not build 
a post-office building in Baxley in my district with her $14,000 
annual postal receipts simply because the Government has not 
heretofore favored Baxley by buying a site in that splendid little 
city. 

To proceed on such a program is to approve the theory of 
selections not by merit but by reason of special favors that may 
have been granted in the past. I will be found doing every- 
thing humanly possible to see that the cities of my district are 
granted every privilege to which they are entitled. I shall not 
be satisfied for them to only be accorded the same rights granted 
to other cities throughout the country if I feel that the scheme 
of distribution is unfair. All cities in the United States should 
receive the same treatment under fair and just rules, regula- 
tions, and laws. 

This morning while discussing the present public building bill 
with my good friend from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, and later with the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. ELLIOTT, chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, I was informed 
that the chairman had written a letter to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crise] in which is made plain the futility of in- 
troducing local bills or attempting to get any post-office buildings 
in towns of less than $10,000 of annual postal receipts, 
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It occurred to me that this letter would be of interest and 
enlightening to the Congress and the country, so I obtained per- 
mission of my two friends and the House to insert this letter in 
the Recorp. In full it is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., December 16, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES R. CRISP, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR COLLEAGU® : In reply to your communication of even date 
herewith relative to the construction of a new Federal building at Cuth- 
bert, Ga., in your district, I wish to advise you that I have investigated 
the matter and I find that for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1929, 
Cuthbert had total postal receipts of $12,144. Under existing conditions 
it is futile for a Member to take up the proposition of trying to get a 
Federal building in any city having less than $20,000 annual postal 
receipts, except in a few cases where the Government owns sites. You 
know that if there was any way that I could do it, out of the high regard 
I have for you and because of the valuable service you have rendered, I 
would strain a point to help you get a Federal building, but it is impos- 
sible. The committee is not considering any bills for towns where the 
postal receipts are less than $20,000 annually. 

Yours very truly, 
Richanůb N. ELLIOTT, 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


HOSPITAL AT CAMP CUSTER, MICH. 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, I 
know that Members have the opportunity to do this by exten- 
sion of remarks, but I merely wish to say a word here about 
the hospitalization bill that has just passed, and the failure to 
include in it the hospital at Camp Custer, Mich. The Michigan 
delegation has been a unit in favor of the inclusion of it, be- 
cause they all know very well the wonderful work being done 
for the ex-soldier at Camp Custer. If there had been any way 
of offering an amendment under suspension of the rules, it 
would have been offered by a Member of the Michigan delega- 
tion here to-day; but, of course, our procedure forbids an 
amendment from the floor. I sincerely hope that this matter 
may be taken care of in the Senate when the bill comes before 
that body, because I know, and so do all of us in Michigan, that 
no better work is being done anywhere throughout the United 
States than is done at this hospital. I regret, as do all of us 
from our State, that General Hines thought it unwise at this 
time to recommend the additional relief which was sought for 
at Camp Custer, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1931, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapway 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7491, the agricultural appropriation bill, of 
which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I want to make a few remarks about this agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and in doing so I want to do some- 
thing that we seldom do. You know when we find that certain 
departments and divisions do not work to suit us it is always 
easy to complain. But I want to say, speaking of this Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill, that I believe that every 
dollar that is appropriated and provided in this bill is justified, 
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so far as I have studied and understood the items and am 
acquainted with the work. 

I believe there is no department in the Government and no 
organization anywhere that I know of that is more faithful in 
trying to serve the people than the Department of Agriculture 
in our Federal Government, and I feel that we can well afford 
to appropriate to-day the money that the department asks in 
order to carry on its important work. 

There are two or three special items in this bill concerning 
which I wish to make some remarks. One is the soil survey, 
and the amount required to bring the publication of the maps 
of that survey up to date. As some of you know who have 
investigated the matter and have had work done in your dis- 
tricts, they are several years behind in the publication of certain 
of these maps, Many of the States—among them, I am glad to 
say, the State of Alabama—have provided additional money to 
carry on this work in cooperation with the Federal Government, 
and I am exceedingly anxious to see enough money provided in 
this bill to bring the publication of these maps up to date where 
the field work has already been done. 

We hear a good deal said about agriculture and aid to 
agriculture, and there is nobody in this House who has not 
recognized the fact that there should be something done for 
agriculture. Of course many of us differ in our opinions as 
to the way to do that, but I feel that we face in the United 
States to-day an age and a condition that our fathers did 
not face in the development of agriculture. I want to men- 
tion one of those conditions, and that is the fact that we have 
new insects appearing nearly every year. Hardly a year passes 
but we hear that in some place new outbreaks of insect pests 
appear, threatening our crops. 

The other day you heard the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Taytor] bring out the fact that a new insect had appeared 
in Tennessee and had attacked the peach crop. So in view 
of all those facts the scientific work that the Department of 
Agriculture is doing is highly important, and I think none of 
its work is more important than this soil survey. As I 
understand it, in the State of Texas they do not use fertilizer, 
but many other States have to use it. That is the case in 
my own State. One of the problems there is to know the 
kind of fertilizer that should be used. The only way for us 
to know the kinds and ingredients of material that the soil 
needs is to have these surveys made, and soil analyses made, 
covering the kind of ingredients necessary to add in order to 
produce our crops. This is important to our farmers, I am 
glad to notice that the distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has taken note of that and has increased the appropria- 
tion over last year! I commend him for that. The people of 
Alabama will be glad that the House has recognized this work. 

Most of you know that soil is like everything else; it is 
going through transitions and changes on the surface. I was 
talking recently with officials of the department of agriculture 
in my State, and they told me that many soil surveys that have 
been made in Alabama a few years ago are now out of date. 
I would like to see you increase the amount carried in this 
bill. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, 
man yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. To what extent has the soil 
survey been made, and what is the degree of its progress? 

Mr. PATTERSON. In my State I do not think there are 
more than a dozen counties that have not already been surveyed 
at some time or another. But, as I said, the suryeys of many 
of these counties are out of date and even out of print. I have 
been trying to get copies of the maps covering certain counties 
in my district, and have not been able to get a single copy of 
some counties. I believe I did finally get a piece from the 
department. We have had the field work done for parts of our 
State, but the maps have not been published. A majority of 
our counties have been surveyed at some time in the past and 
published, but many of them are now out of date and out of 
print. 

We are developing in my State a great deal along the line 
of diversification, We think it is very important for us to 
diversify, and not grow cotton only. A member of the Farm 
Board gave me recently some statements that are astounding, 
if he has the exact figures on the matter. 

He says that in the great middle agricultural States the 
amount of farm income is divided about 50-50 between income 
received from stock and livestock and the amount received 
from crops; in other words, that about 50 per cent of their 
income is from stock and livestock, as compared with about 50 
per cent from the crops they actually produce. He says that 
in suryeying the South and our State he finds that only about 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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aoe cent of our income from the farm is from livestock and 
cattle. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Does that include your dairy products? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think so. My understanding is he 
included those products when he made that statement. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I mean does your 11 per cent include your 
dairy products? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think so. I think his statement took 
in the entire product of the animal. If that be true, it should 
wake our people up; and in that connection I want to say 
that we went before this agricultural subcommittee and asked 
for, and they have been kind enough to allow us, a small appro- 
priation for investigations as to the development of beef cattle 
in our section. We are highly grateful for that, and we feel 
that by doing that we are going to be able to raise the differ- 
ence and increase the amount sonsiderably above the 11 per 
cent I have mentioned. We want to bring our income up in 
that connection somewhere near that of the Middle West and 
we are hoping that through the investigations which have been 
provided we can increase that percentage. We have had the 
cooperation of the Agricultural Department and the extension 
service and we are sure that we shall be able to accomplish 
that result. We are exceedingly anxious that the Agricultural 
Department have sufficient appropriations to enable them to 
carry this work forward. 

Mr. MANLOVE. If the gentleman will yield further, I will 
say that I represent a district located in the extreme southwest 
corner of Missouri and that district, I believe, has a greater 
diversity of farm production than any other district, probably, 
in the United States. If the gentleman will come around and 
see me, I shall be glad to talk about his diversification problem. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I appreciate that very much. I have 
had the pleasure and honor of being in the gentleman’s district, 
but it was before I knew him. If I had known that he repre- 
sented that district, I would have stopped off. I will say to the 
gentleman that I have noticed evidences or what he says. I 
am sure our people are waking up and that we are going ahead 
very rapidly along this line. Our own State commissioner of 
agriculture maintains a farm in my district and he is carrying 
out this principle of diversification, and with the help of the 
Agricultural Department we are looking for great results in 
carrying on this work, and I believe that within a few years 
we shall be able to raise the amount of income received from 
livestock. For instance, I believe I have in my district now a 
county which produces more dairy products than any other 
county in the State. If it is not the largest producer, it is among 
the largest. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do they have any cooperative creameries 
in the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Oh, yes. I am glad to say that in my 
district one of the southern counties—and of course we have 
them in other places, but it is possibly chiefly in that county 
these cooperative creameries are carried on, and the farmers are 
selling their milk daily. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In listening to the gentleman's remarks, I 
was wondering how the cost of production in his State compares 
with the cost of production in the Northwest. I was wondering 
if he had ever looked that up? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I have not, I will say to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I can not make any comparison, but I will 
say that the county I am particularly mentioning was once a 
great cotton county; that was so until the boll weevil came 
and put them practically out of business, and in self-defense 
they had to turn to something which would enable them to get 
going economically, So the people in that county turned to 
dairying. They have good grass there and short winters. I 
would not want to get in competition with the gentleman, but 
I think conditions there will justify me in saying that this indus- 
try will continue to develop. I think I am safe in saying that 
because our pastures are good and we have a long pasture sea- 
son that dairying is in Alabama to stay. Of course we may not 
have as good grass as they have in some sections, but our win- 
ters in that section are short, as the gentleman knows, and the 
farmers there are encouraged to believe that they will soon 
receive some profit from the dairy industry. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I presume the boll weevil had the same 
effect in Alabama that the chinch bug had in Minnesota. It 
drove our farmers from wheat into dairying. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Probably so. My good colleague from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] was telling me about a place in south 
Alabama where they have erected a monument to the boll weevil 
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because of what he had done to them and because he had made 
them turn away from cotton and turn to these other agricultural 
Products. 

We appreciate the cooperation of the Agricultural Department 
and this Subcommittee on Agriculture for recommending these 
appropriations. I sincerely hope they will all be allowed and 
even increased. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. NxLSON J. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in the bill under 
discussion there is provided $10,000 to be used for cooperation 
with the Missouri Experiment Station in developing a dairy 
experimental station near Hannibal, Mo. This station, to be 
used primarily for dairy work, and which will benefit the entire 
Nation, will, in a way, be a memorial to a great Missourian, the 
late William H. Hatch. Mr. Hatch, known throughout the 
Nation as the father of agricultural experiment stations in the 
United States, was for eight terms a Member of this House. 
During a part of this time he was chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, to which cause he devoted most of his efforts. 
He was born in Georgetown, Ky., in 1833, served as a lieutenant 
and captain in the Confederate Army during the Civil War, and 
died at his home near Hannibal in 1896, 

A number of years ago the well-improyed Hatch farm of 
116 acres became the property of the State of Missouri, for the 
purposes of agricultural experiment station work, as provided in 
the will of Miss Sallie Hatch, daughter of Hon. William H. 
Hatch. The Missouri Legislature has appropriated $10,000 for 
the development of this farm program. Dean F. B. Mumford, 
able director of the Missouri station, and enthusiastic supporter 
of the project, asked that the Federal Government make avail- 
able $25,000 to aid in the work. The committee, I understand, 
while in hearty sympathy with the moyement, felt that $10,000 
would be sufficient as an initial appropriation, this, I trust, 
to be followed by additional funds as needed. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would call attention to 
the fact that not only was a Missourian father of the agricul- 
tural experiment station movement in America, but that Mis- 
souri has initiated or been especially active in many agricul- 
tural movements, 

Among some 50 public bills introduced by Representative 
Hatch during his 16 years in Congress was one creating the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture in the President’s Cabinet. 
The first Secretary of Agriculture was a Missourian, Hon. 
Norman J. Colman, eminent agriculturist, and as the publisher 
of Colman’s Rural World, one of the most prominent of jour- 
nalists, It is with State pride also that Missourians refer to 
the fact that the present Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Arthur 
M. Hyde, comes from our State, as did Hon. David F. Houston, 
another Missourian to fill this Cabinet position. 

Again referring to Missouri “firsts,” the first county agri- 
cultural agent in the United States to do work in a single county, 
under State auspices, was Sam M. Jordan, who went to work in 
Pettis County, Mo. Incidentally, Mr. Jordan's employment was 
made possible under the Missouri county agricultural experi- 
ment station law, of which I was the author. The system of 
weather signals, by means of longs and shorts by steam whistle, 
also originated in Missouri. 

In veterinary science, especially as relates to hog cholera and 
Texas fever eradication and control, the Missouri College of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station have done valuable work 
under direction of Dr. J. W. Connaway and others. 

Much advanced work in soils has been carried on under direc- 
tion of Dr. M. F. Miller and associates. In the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 1929, we find special reference to these 
experiments, which promise much not only with soils and crops 
but in flood control as well. I quote: 

An example is a series of experiments conducted at the Missouri sta- 
tion several years ago to determine the run-off and erosion of soils under 
varying conditions. This inquiry yielded results which caused it to be 
taken up as a national project on an extensive scale. 


Digressing for a moment, I might say that the agricultural 
exhibit put on by colleges and experiment stations at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904—the movement to 
prepare this exhibit having been instituted at the 1901 meeting 
of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations in Washington, when two committees were 
named—was the greatest ever witnessed in the world. The 
late Dr. H. J. Waters, then dean of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture, was a leader in this work, while the chairman of 
the agronomy or plant production division was Prof. M. F. 
Miller, then of Ohio State University but now of the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture. 
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The College of Agriculture of the University of Missouri was 
established in 1870. As early as 1856 the University of Missouri 
gave attention to composition, structure, and distribution of soil. 
In 1859 a treatise on the adaptability of south Missouri to fruit 
growing was published. This bulletin was translated into 
French and circulated extensively in France. Experimental 
work in horticulture was begun in 1877, experiments in stock 
feeding in 1882, in veterinary science in 1885, and in agricultural 
chemistry in 1886. 

The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station was organized 
January 31, 1888, as a division of the college of agriculture. 
Dr. P. Schweitzer was the first director. The station was reor- 
ganized July 6, 1888, with Dr. J. W. Sanborn as director and 
Dr. Paul Schweitzer as chemist. 

Sanborn Experiment Field was planned by Doctor Sanborn in 
1888, and has been in operation continuously from that time to 
the present. There are now records of systems of cropping and 
methods of soil management covering 41 years. 

Doctor Sanborn resigned as director of the experiment station 
in 1889 and was succeeded by Prof. E. D. Porter, who in turn 
resigned in 1895 to be succeeded by Dr. Henry J. Waters. 

Doctor Waters resigned in 1909 and was succeeded by F. B. 
Mumford, the present director, 

The Missouri Experiment Station has become internationally 
famous for its investigations in animal husbandry, horticulture, 
soils, dairy husbandry, and in the improvement of plants. 

It was the first station in the United States to immunize 
northern cattle against Texas fever. It was one of the first sta- 
tions to utilize anti-hog-cholera serum as a State-wide protection 
against hog cholera. This enterprise alone has, it is estimated, 
saved from two to ten million dollars annually to Missouri live- 
stock growers, 

The publications of the Missouri Experiment Station are sent 
to 1,000 libraries located in educational centers all over the 
world. Its bulletins are mailed to every State in the Union and 
to many foreign countries. 

The Missouri Experiment Station now has in active operation 
110 research projects dealing with practically every phase of the 
agricultural industry. 

Because the Missouri Experiment Station, the grounds of 
which practically surround my home in Columbia, is one of the 
oldest in the Middle West, I take a moment to refer to the his- 
tory of agricultural experiment stations. Most of us are some- 
what familiar with Rothamsted. The foundation of the Roth- 
amsted station for agricultural experiments, where earliest 
experiments with turnips commenced in 1843, with wheat ex- 
periments beginning in the autumn of the same year, bean 
experiments in 1847, and 4course rotation/ in 1848, clover in 
1849, barley in 1852, and permanent grass in 1856, is earlier 
than that of any other, with one exception. The exception to 
which I refer is the work begun by Boussingault at Bechel- 
bronn in Alsace. The earliest German station, that at Mockern, 
was founded in 1852; the earliest American station, at Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1875. 

With the enlarged appropriations and more than correspond- 
ing growth in scope and service of the agricultural experiment 
stations in the United States, as made possible under the 
Hatch Act of March 2, 1887, and as later amended, no man 
can fully measure how great has been this contribution to the 
cause of agriculture. No individual farmer can afford to make 
of his farm an experiment station. Only the State and Federal 
Governments can, through care, accuracy, and long continued 
experiments, accomplish that which is of greatest value. States 
everywhere are recognizing the value of this service rendered 
to agriculture, so that at the present time the State legislatures 
are appropriating $8 for agricultural research where the Fed- 
eral Government appropriates $1. While the direct manage- 
ment of the stations is in the hands of State officials, they 
sustain certain definite relations to the Federal Government. 
This explains why appropriations for their support are included 
in the annual appropriation bill for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

As early as 1900, Thomas F. Hunt, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, and possibly others, con- 
ceived the idea of “an intercollegiate school of agriculture” 
of “a migratory character,” the same to be taken from institu- 
tion to institution. The sixth session of this graduate school 
was held at the University of Missouri in 1914, when there were 
offered courses in genetics, agronomy, animal husbandry, horti- 
culture, immunity and disease resistance, rural economics, and 
farm management. The faculty was purposely limited to 29 
members, including representatives of the Carnegie Institution, 
University of Wisconsin, Harvard University, New York 
Veterinary College, University of Edinburgh, and the Imperial 
Institute, Dahlen, Berlin, Germany, The students numbered 
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132, and came from 32 States, District of Columbia, Canada, 
and Scotland. 

In Missouri there has been developed one of the leading 
State-owned dairy herds in the United States. In practically 
one-third of the States in the Union, graduates of the dairy 
department of the College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, 
are heading departments or filling most responsible positions 
in teaching or executive work in dairying. In the Bureau of 
Dairying, United States Department of Agriculture, O. E. Reed, 
graduate of the University of Missouri, is the present chief. 

Further referring to the work of Missourians, we find as Chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miss Louise Stanley, who for a number of years 
was head of the home economics department in the University 
of Missouri. These Missourians have long been with the depart- 
ment. Time permits but the mention of the names of Dr. B. T. 
Galloway, Dr. C. F. Marbut, and many others from Missouri. 

In concluding, Mr. Speaker, I wish under the privilege granted 
by the committee to insert a list, by title, of some 50 public bills 
introduced by Hon. William Henry Hatch during the time he 
was Representative in Congress from Missouri: 

FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

II. R. 933. To repeal so much of the sixth clause of section 3244 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States as prohibits farmers and 
planters from selling leaf tobacco at retail directly to consumers without 
paying specia] tax, and to allow farmers and planters to sell leaf to- 
baceo of thelr own production to other persons than manufacturers with- 
out special tax. 

H. R. 1378. To prevent the exportation of diseased cattle and the 
spread of infectious or contagious diseases among domestic animals. 

H. R. 2150. To provide for a public building at Hannibal, Mo, 

II. R. 6777. Authorizing the construction of a bridge over the Missouri 
River at or near Arrow Rock, Mo. 

II. R. 7159. For the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry 
and to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle and the spread of 
infectious and contagious diseases among domestic animals, 


FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


II. R. 896. Animal industry, to establish a Bureau of, 

H. R. 880. Hanpibal, Mo., to erect a public building at. 
FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 

II. R. 5068. Arid and waste lands, for reclamation of. 

H. R. 876. Bureau of Animal Industry, to establish. 

II. R. 4811. Forests, for preservation of. 

H. R. 877. Missouri judicial districts, to amend law relative to. 

II. R. 8265. Mississippi River, to allow a bridge across at Alton, 


FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


. Agricultural experiment station, to establish. 

. Department of Agriculture, to make executive department. 
„Hannibal, Mo., to erect a public building. 

. Missouri judicial districts, to amend act relative to. 

. Tobacco, to allow growers to sell free of tax. 

Animal industry, to print report. 

II. Res. 238. Agricultural report, to print. 

FIFTIETH CONGRESS 


Bureau of Anima! Industry, to amend an act to establish. 
Department of Agriculture, to make executive department. 
H. R. 9083. Department of Agriculture, to erect laboratory building. 
H. R. 5653. To amend an act providing permanent form of govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia. 


II. R. 3409. 
H. R. 3408. 


H. R. 7051. Farm produce, to prohibit fictitious transactions in. 

H. R. 8044. Missouri, to change the time of holding United States 
courts in. 

H. R. 4680. To allow a bridge across the Missouri River at St. 
Charles. 

II. R. 3411. Tobacco, to allow producers to sell free of tax. 

II. R. 3410. Woods and forests, for preservation of. 


Orange insects, resolution to print report. 
FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
H. R. 10513. Agricultural experiment stations, 
privilege to. 
II. R. 5950. District of Columbia, amending an act for permanent 
form of government for. 
H. R. 5949. District of Columbia, to amend law relative to trust com- 
panies in. 
H. R. 5005, Texas, for deep-water harbor on coast. 
H. R. 515. Tobacco, to allow producers to sell free of tax. 
FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


II. R. 4102. Agricultural experiment stations, 
privilege to. 

H. R. 6749. District of Columbia, to repeal license tax on market 
produce dealers in. 


granting franking 


granting franking 
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H. R. 6012. Futures, for special tax on contracts and dealers in, 

H. R. 8343. Holstein-Fresian Association, to incorporate. 

H. R. 4843. Oleomargarine, to make subject to laws of States. 

II. R. 2699. Options and futures, to define and tax. 

H. R. 3927. President of the United States, to provide for vacancy in 
office of. 

II. R. 7017. 

H. R. 4437. 


Samuel J. Randall, to erect a statue of. « 
Society of American Florists, to incorporate, 
FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
3348. Holstein-Fresian Cattle Association of America, to incor- 
3344. 
4865. 
7910. 
7159. 
companies of. 

II. R. 5653. Options and futures, to prohibit, 
H. R. 8959. Agricultural census, to provide for taking of. 
H. Res. 235. Dairy tests, to publish. 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my 
colleague the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I have to-day intro- 
duced H. J. Res. 168, proposing an amendment to Article V, the 
amending clause of the Constitution. This article is the most 
important provision of the Constitution. The sovereignty of the 
people, the right to control their Government, to change it and 
make it respond to their will, rests upon the amending clause of 
the Constitution. The powers of the Executive, the courts, and 
Congress, and even of the States themselves are subordinate to 
the amending power as embodied in Article V of the Constitution. 

It is of vast importance to the future welfare of this country 
that this power of amending the Constitution shall be exercised 
in a manner inherently just and that shall command the con- 
fidence, respect, and reverence of the people of the United States. 
The people ought to feel that the Constitution is their Constitu- 
tion. When they lose faith in it or in its methods of amendment 
or in their just control over it, they lose faith in their Govern- 
ment itself. [Applanse.] 

INITIATION OF AMENDMENT 

This resolution provides that in addition to the present meth- 
ods of initiating an amendment, Congress shall submit a specific 
amendment for ratification when the legislatures of a majority 
of the States have applied to Congress therefor. 

This method of initiating an amendment assures legislative 
consideration and debate upon the question in a majority of the 
States before Congress submits the matter. 

This method would also assure a substantial support and inter- 
est in the subject before the voters are called upon to register 
their will in the matter. This method also gives a source of 
initiating the amendment outside of the Federal Government 
itself. In other words, the States, as contrasted with the Fed- 
eral Congress, would have a practical method of initiating an 
amendment. 


Society of American Florists, to incorporate. 
Food and drugs, to prevent adulteration of. 
Livestock, for inspection of. 


Missouri Home Guard Volunteer Militia, independent 


RATIFICATION—-POPULAR VOTE 


The resolution requires that all amendments proposed for 
ratification be submitted to a popular vote in each State at the 
next general congressional election occurring therein after four 
months. Ratification would require approval by a majority vote 
of the people of the Nation and also a majority vote of the 
people in each of two-thirds of the States. 

The right of the people to vote on changes in their constitu- 
tions has become part of the genius of American government. 
At the time the Constitution was adopted, the constitution of 
each State could be amended without any approving vote of 
the people. It was not until 30 years after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution that the people of any State were given 
the right to decide whether or not their State constitution 
should be changed. Since that time every State in the Union, 
with one exception, refuses to permit an amendment without the 
right of their people to vote upon the question. 


PROTECTION OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Local self-government, always deemed so important to the 
success of our scheme of government, has its protection in the 
rights of individual States against the aggressions of the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore the individual States have rights 
as such in the Constitution, of which they should not be de- 
prived solely by a popular majority of the people of the coun- 
try. The adoption of constitutional amendments by mere popu- 
lar majority would permit the populous States to overawe 
sparsely settled States. Amendment by a mere majority of the 
States in disregard of population would permit the sparsely 
settled sections to exercise a disproportionate and unwarranted 
power over populous centers. Such abuses are provided against 
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by requiring a majority vote of the whole Nation and also in 
each of two-thirds of the States. 

Minor provisions of the proposed amendment require four 
months after the proposal thereof by Congress for considera- 
tion before it is voted upon; the amendment shall not go into 
effect until 90 days after its adoption. Under present condi- 
tions, with the exception of Maine, the amendment would be 
yoted upon on the same day throughout the Nation. Each State 
would control the election therein. 

NECESSITY FOR AMENDMENT 


Committees of each House of Congress have recognized the 
need of changing the method of ratifying amendments to the 
Constitution, No one can make an honest, intelligent defense 
of the present method of amending the Constitution. Under the 
present method it is physically possible for the representatives 
of 5 per cent of the people of the United States to prevent the 
change of the Constitution. What Patrick Henry called“ a con- 
temptible minority“ has power to block a change or improve- 
ment of our fundamental law, regardless of how meritorious 
the proposed change may be. 

One hundred and seventy of the 7,403 members of the State 
legislatures under the existing method can prevent the amend- 
ment of the Constitution; 2,316 of the 7,403 can amend the Con- 
stitution over the opposition of 5,083 members. 

It is also physically possible—thongh not probable—for the 
representatives of 25 per cent of the people of the country to 
anrend the Constitution against the opposition of 75 per cent of 
the people. In other words, the present method of amendment 
gives no assurance whatever that an amendment will not be 
adopted in violation of the will of a majority of the people of the 
Nation. Popular majorities as such are without power to pre- 
vent the amendment of the Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution, in their anxiety to take care 
of the rights of the States, failed to provide protection for the 
will of the majority of the people. 

Under the present method of amendment, each State is of 
equal importance in changing the Constitution. Nevada with 
800,000 people and New York with 11,000,000 people are equals. 
In other words, the people in various States have from one to 
one hundred times as much power in proportion to population in 
amending the Constitution as other States. 

A PROBLEM OF AMBPNDMENT IS A SUBORDINATE QUESTION IN STATE 

LEGISLATURES 


Under the present method cf amendment, the members of the 
legislature ratify for the State. To a startling extent, their 
votes upon such questions are determined by their own personal 
or political convenience. This situation gives organized, high- 
pressure, propaganda groups power to pass or block amendments, 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength. The present 
amending provision of the Constitution, giving the power of rati- 
fication to the States as States instead of to the people, was in- 
tended as protection of that local self-government of which the 
States were to be the guardians. Under modern propaganda 
methods, with no requirement of popular approval of amend- 
ments, the present method has become a menace to the preserva- 
tion of local self-government. The people are far less disposed 
to surrender their rights of local self-government than are their 
political representatives in our legislatures acting under the 
whip and spur of propaganda organizations. These organiza- 
tions prey upon the fears and ambitions of men in public life to 
put over their programs. 

It is useless to inveigh against their methods. They follow 
only the course of intelligent leadership of their groups. On 
the other hand, it is a solemn responsibility of the statesmen 
of this Nation to provide methods of amendment that are in- 
herently just and that will deprive these minority groups of 
that unjust and disproportionate power they now can exercise 
to amend and block the amendment of our fundamental law. 

I shall urge active consideration of this subject by the appro- 
priate committee of Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit another request. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD in 
order to pay a tribute to Thomas J. Geary, a former Repre- 
sentative in this House, who was the author of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act, which established the policy of this Nation with 
reference to oriental immigration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FORMER REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS J. GEARY 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire to pay a 
brief tribute to the memory of Hon. Thomas J. Geary, who 
died at Santa Rosa, Calif., on the 6th day of July of this year. 
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Mr. Geary was a former Representative of the district now 
represented by me. He was first elected to fill an unexpired 
term and served in this House from the 9th day December, 1890, 
until the 4th day of March, 1895. 

Mr. Geary, from the standpoint of ability and brilliance of 
intellect, has a place in the first rank of those who have repre- 
sented California in this body. He had an unusual mental 
resourcefulness, which was always supported by a remarkable 
memory. Whether in the court room or on the political plat- 
form a speech by Tom Geary was an event, He had the 
bearing, presence, the voice, the imagination, and the clarity of 
statement of a true orator. He was a master of wit, ridicule, 
and sarcasm. He could entertain an audienee of every mental 
grade and clothe any speech with human interest. He was of 
high spirit and distinguished bearing, such that his presence 
would attract favorable attention in any company. 

The most notable service of Mr. Geary in Congress was his 
authorship and support of the Chinese exclusion act. No act of 
Congress during the last 60 years more vitally affected or 
deeply stirred the State of California than this measure, known 
as the Geary Exclusion Act. At the time of its passage the 
name of its author was on every tongue in the West. The 
subject had headlines in every paper in the United States and 
Was a matter of comment throughout the civilized world, par- 
ticularly in governmental circles. 

Had the exclusion legislation failed and no restrictions been 
passed up to this time, there is little doubt but that the oriental 
population on the Pacific coast would now exceed the white 
population. A bitterness accompanied the agitation, but the 
exclusion act was not enacted as an expression of hate nor 
as a reflection on the virtues of the Chinese. The desire of the 
Chinese to come to California was natural and commendable. 
The Pacific coast was faced with one of those great situations 
in which the domestic population was forced to restriction meas- 
ures in order to preserve the supremacy of their own people in 
their own land. 

As history has developed the facts, the exclusion act paved 
the way for greater harmony between this Nation and China. 

Mr. Geary’s part in securing the adoption of that notable 
policy gave him an enduring place in the history of California 
and in national legislation. 

Another event in the career of Mr. Geary in Congress is at 
least of retrospective interest at this particular time. He was 
elected as a Democrat and was a great admirer of Grover 
Cleveland. He dissented from his party associates and voted 
against the tariff bill as it passed the House in 1893. Such 
independence of a party man was then a serious offense. Mr. 
Geary did not misunderstand the possible consequences of his 
course. 

I have reviewed his speech in Congress on that occasion with 
interest. The attitude taken by Mr. Geary was in advance of 
his time. The years have vindicated the principles he advo- 
cated on that occasion, so far as the California viewpoint is 
concerned. 

Mr. Geary affirmed his support of tariffs reasonable and nec- 
essary for the protection of legitimate American industries, but 
arrayed himself alike against excessively high and ruinously 
low tariffs. He charged the pending bill as offending in both 
respects. 

He deplored the speeches of a few “ostensible Democrats” 
who preached the doctrine of free trade, Speaking further on 
this subject he said: 


I think that this element of the party have done more in the past 
to prevent the return of the Democratic Party to power and now that 
it is in power will do and are doing more to insure its defeat than all 
the efforts of the Republican Party. They have always been a stum- 
bling block in the way of Democratic progress. 


Mr. Geary appealed for a “broad middle ground.” In sup- 
port of his attitude “in favor of protecting and encouraging 
American manufacturers and industries,” he arrayed quotations 
from the principal leaders of his party from Jefferson to 
Cleveland. 

His closing words were a declaration of his own independence: 


I did not agree to accept the decision of 6 men, or 11, who went 
behind closed doors in its preparation, and, after presenting it to the 
House of Representatives, practically denied the right to other amend- 
ments to the bill, or the right to question the correctness of the 
measure to their fellow Democrats. My people did not send me here 
with such instructions. They expected me to keep my pledges made to 
them. 

Thirty-five years have passed, but long since the people of 
California, very much regardless of politics, have been sub- 
stantially unanimous in approving the same general principles 
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to govern tariff legislation. We believe the principle of reason- 
able and necessary protection should be applied equally to all 
industries in all sections, agricultural and industrial alike. We 
would be glad if the question could be removed from party 
politics. 2 

The ideal of correct tariff legislation was expressed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he said: 


I believe if we could have a moderate, carefully adjusted, protective 
tariff, so far asquiesced in as to not be a perpetual subject of political 
strife, squabbles, changes, and uncertainties, it will be better for us. 


The Nation has failed to reach Abraham Lincoln's conception 
of a tariff policy, “not to be a perpetual subject of political 
strife.” 

Californians would be glad if every industry could feel itself 
always free from any political obligation in order to secure 
any tariff that it may legitimately deserve. One of the most 
unfortunate things that can happen to the political life of 
America is for manufacturers or business men, or any economic 
group, to make political alliances based on mutual obligations, 
whether inspired by avaricious and selfish motives or defensive 
purposes. Such alliances must inevitably militate against prog- 
ress and against clean and efficient goverument. They create a 
rewurd for ill-doing, a political dependence, and subserviency 
destructive alike of wholesome citizenship and wholesome 
government. 

The business progress of American life has created the 
present-day demand for placing tariff legislation on a business- 
like and nonpartisan basis. The demand for a tariff commis- 
sion, as a reliable and impartial fact-finding body, has grown 
more insistent. The political and log-rolling methods of tariff 
legislation have grown in disfavor and must be eliminated be- 
fore any monumental reform of the situation is accomplished. 
If the flexible powers of tariff adjustment could be exercised 
by Congress without interdependence of schedules and conse- 
quent log-rolling, such a method would deserve to be regarded 
as a commendable reform. 

The basis of any real improvement in tariff adjustment, how- 
ever, must begin with a fundamental policy supported by an 
overwhelming sentiment of the country. The only fundamental 
policy that can secure substantial agreement of the American 
people is a policy of reasonable and necessary tariffs eliminat- 
ing alike excessively high and ruinously low rates. In other 
words, the position advocated by Mr. Geary in 1893 is the 
foundation of the fundamental policy on which real business- 
like and uniform treatment of tariff problems must rest. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this State discussion started with Alabama and went through 
Missouri and has reached my State. I shall talk about Ne- 
braska. I am doing this for one reason, that Nebraska has 
been in the political spotlight so much for the last few years I 
felt that some of you might believe that there is nothing but 
polities out there, whereas it is essentially and quite exclusively 
an agricultural State. 

I take this method to say something abont the diamond 
jubilee of our State, which was celebrated in the early part of 
November. I waited modestly for the elder statesmen of an- 
other body to present something on this subject. Members of 
that body take their time by the calendar, while we of the 
House are confined to the clock. 

It appealed to me thet a brief reference to this celebration 
should be placed in that depository of security, repose, and pos- 
sible resurrection, known as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

When our legislature was selecting a State flower the candi- 
dates were the violet and golden rod. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the golden rod prevailed. Hence the quality of 
modesty in this speech and my favorable prejudice will neither 
one be noted as absent. 

Send your minds on a century and a quarter's flight—from 
1920 to 1803—and see Nebraska, first a Federal possession 
under grant from Napoleon for 51 years, Again a Federal 
Territory for 13 years, and then a sovereign State for three 
score and two years. 

Well may this be our diamond date, Though a reward of 
thousands has been dangled before the vision of enterprise for 
the discovery of black carbon beneath our surface to no avail, 
yet the symbolic white, sparkling carbon of success appears 
in our agricultural and industrial progress, in our political 
records, and the achievements of our law-abiding citizenship 
coming in such sweeping measure, we submit no apology in 
nominating 1929 as Nebraska’s jubilee. 
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June 20, 1917, in the House of Representatives, I spoke the 
praise of our semicentennial celebration of Nebraska's state- 
hood. A supplement of that deliverance is all I shall attempt 
to-day. Paraphrasing an ancient writing, it might be said: 
“ Behold, is it not written in the chronicles of Congress, in the 
year of 1917, on the 20th day of the 6th month?” 

A genealogy of this State would constitute an epic of tradition, 
a romance of legend, and an encyclopedia of history. To the 
geologist and antiquarian it is indeed an open book. Its unfold- 
ing leayes tell tales of primeval flood and fire. Its vast grassy 
plains and sparse forestry speak the story of wild and savage 
beasts and equally wild and savage men. Its early history in 
modern script reveals the part of a pawn played on the inter- 
national chessboard. 

Claimed by discovery, wrested loose by exploration, seized in 
battle as an incidental supplement in peace settlement, thrown 
into the jurisdiction of victor or ally. 

Napoleon was walking upon the necks of continental kings. 
He had crossed the mountains, those mightiest obstructions of 
the Almighty: He had triumphed at the pyramids, the greatest 
constructions of man. He had put to flight the army of the 
allies. His fleets on the sea had proved less invincible than his 
legions on the land. He saw through the vision of his ambition 
that a republic could never support a dynasty and the Republic 
of France must fall. To support a dynasty he must provide for 
succession ; to perpetuate his power in the lands of his conquest 
he must form an empire. To balk the traditional power of Brit- 
ain, the ancient enemy of France, he must strengthen her then 
potential enemy, America. While strengthening America he 
would replenish the Treasury of France. So he consummated 
the most important real-estate transaction of the nineteenth 
century, and Nebraska was the one-eleventh part of the land 
conveyed. The price was about $18 a section, or one-third the 
sum our Government later charged homesteaders for filing. 
Daniel Freeman, first homesteader of the West, paid to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States just three times the amount for 
his homestead that the Nation paid to Napoleon for that tract. 
It would be a great consummation and an appropriate national 
memorial if a national park can be established on this home- 
stead. I have a bill in Congress for that purpose. 

The farm lands of the average township in the fourth congres- 
sional district would now pay the original price of Nebraska, 
with $1,000 for every quarter section to stock and equip it. 

The taxes paid for one year on the farm lands in any five 
counties in my congressional district would equal the original 
price paid for Nebraska. The annual rental of the farms in the 
smallest county in my district would pay the original purchase 
price of Nebraska, [Applause.] Lands in the fourth congres- 
sional district have increased in value since Napoleou's time 
3,000 per cent per annum. Moral: Have ye faith in Nebraska 
soil! 

Nebraska is debt free. The obligations due its State school 
fund from municipalities and other States nearly equals the 
purchase price of the whole Louisiana tract. 

The per capita wealth of our citizens is $4,004. This is greater 
than that of any State east of the Mississippi River. Our 
wealth is more evenly distributed. We have less millionaires 
and less paupers per population than any State in the Union. 
Situated in the center of the continent, without water transpor- 
tation, Nebraska is meeting the transportation problem in the 
most effectual way by concentrating our products. The greatest 
source of farm income in the United States is milk products. 
In this Nebraska has in 10 years increased 74 per cent, while 
the country at large has increased but half that rate. In my 
district, at Beatrice and Fairmont, were started the two great- 
est creameries of the world. The capital of either of these 
would pay for the whole Louisiana Purchase. 

There are four great corn belts in the world. We are the 
greatest. Argentina, Balkan, and South Africa follow in order. 
Nebraska is in the best part of our Corn Belt. We can shift 
from the world crop—wheat—to the American crop—corn—with 
more ease and assurance of good results than any other State 
or Province in the world. The magic medium—alfalfa—a pre- 
mier crop, which yields abundantly while enriching the soil in- 
stead of enhausting it, thrives better in Nebraska than in any 
other State growing wheat and corn. Kansas surpasses us in 
wheat, we excel her in corn. Towa leads in corn, we outstrip 
her in wheat. In the legumes, we lead them both. : 

When the rolling decades register another century, and civi- 
lized man shall have multiplied as during the past, shelter will 
be abundant; transportation will, on land, sea, and air, annihi- 
late distance; luxuries which appease the palate, adorn the 
person, thrill the eye, and entrance the ear will exist in pro- 
fusion. - But sustaining food for strength and beauty will be 
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the dominant demand. Then will the fruits of the Tropics, the 
gems of the sea, the treasury of the mines, and the coins of 
thrift be brought for exchange to Nebraska, that she may pros- 
per and they may live. 

Nebraska now produces twice the sugar that her people con- 
sume. Her production of finished sugar is larger than was the 
production of the world at the time Napoleon signed the 
treaty, yet Nebraskans consume half of it. 

Coronado followed a vision of gold toward the pole from 
Mexico to the fortieth parallel, now dividing Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. Finding not Cibola, they returned. Argonauts staggered 
over our plains toward Pikes Peak and California, with eyes 
glued to the distance, knowing not that beneath their feet was 
more potential gold than ever lay in or has been extracted from 
the Coastal and Rocky Mountain Ranges. [Applause.] 

They read our soil in shifting sands, treeless stretches, and 
ashes of the barbarian’s fire. They considered not that the 
savage provides for the day, and at most for the season; while 
civilized man lives for the future, building his homes and pro- 
tecting trees which somehow and everywhere appear and thrive 
where ice melts, suns shine, dews gather, and rains fall. 

The sage of Arbor Lodge, J. Sterling Morton, said, “ Plant 
trees.” That was a resonant voice. It is echoed annually 
from every State in the Union and every dependency of the 
Nation in Arbor Day observances. Multiplied millions of trees 
are being annually planted or spring up from adventitious 
growth throughout Nebraska, slowly but certainly changing the 
face of our fields, until, looking forward a few decades, we may 
expect to have as much forestry as some of the States which a 
hundred years ago were forest clad. We have 79 different kinds 
of trees. Trees multiply in geometric progression in Nebraska. 
They furnish fuel for fire, refuge for birds, shade for man and 
beast, in a measure prevent the erosion of soil, and modify 
season and climate. Well is Morton remembered and Nebraska 
honored in the name—Tree Planters’ State. 

I have seen the arboreal shadows of nearly every State, but 
none more inviting or restful than those of Nebraska. I know 
they were planted by man under the eye of an approving Provi- 
dence. I can not understand why men prefer the jungle of 
chance to the grove of industry and foresight. 

The gifts and tributes of earth are not the sole sources of 
our Nebraska wealth or mainstay of our progress. The genius 
of man and diligence of his hand have seized the forces, 
mechanic, light, heat, and electric, and applying them to metal 
and fabric, have wrought and woven multiplied millions of cun- 
ning combinations for the use, pleasure, enlightenment, and 
adornment of man. So out of it all, Nebraska has developed a 
wealth equal to Denmark or Mexico. A wealth greater than 
Hungaria, Austria, or South Africa. 

The attendance of Nebraska’s State Fair in 1929 was larger 
than that of any other State in the Union. 

Nebraska has an educational system among the best in Amer- 
ica. That means among the best in the world. Under it we 
stand among the foremost in literacy and higher education. 
More Nebraskans can read and write than could French and 
Spaniards in 1803. Nebraska has her literature in poetry and 
prose, recounting her legends, and telling her praise as well as 
recording the facts of her agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
Leaders there were and are, but I would not be specific. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What was the attendance at the Nebraska 
State Fair? 

Mr. SLOAN. Forty-three thousand larger than it was in 
Minpesota. [Laughter.] It might be 42,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the figures compiled by the State 
Fair Association shows that Minnesota was first, Springfield, 
Mass., second, and I think Nebraska comes somewhere about 
tenth or twelfth. 

Mr. SLOAN. I think the gentleman from Minnesota is labor- 
ing under a delusion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am afraid that when the gentleman makes 
that statement it tends to discredit the record. 

The gentleman is making a real-estate speech for Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am talking to the intelligent central part of 
my audience. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The real-estate men up in Minnesota always 
tell the truth. 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, that is wonderful, because if that were 
true there would not be room in Minnesota for people who have 
gone there. [Laughter.] One of the reasons that depopulated 
our State is that so many heeded the representations of the 
real-estate people from Minnesota, and they are now coming 
back, because those men neglected to tell the facts, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield the gentleman 15 
minutes more. N 

Mr. SLOAN. I thank the gentleman from Washington. 

Nebraska has always had an intelligent and fearless press. 
True of our metropolitan and capital dailies. Specially true of 
our country press. Here we are on a par with Minnesota. I 
watched with interest the attempt, or rather threat, to rebuke 
the northwestern-country press by the members of a once 


deliberative legislative body. It came, of course, to naught, as 
did the futile act of Xerxes— 


"Tis said that Persia's baffied king, 
In mad, tyrannic pride, 

Cast fetters on the Hellespont, 
To curb its swelling tide. 


But freedom’s own true spirit heaves 
The bosom of the main; 

It tossed those fetters to the skies, 
And bounded on again! 

The scorn of each succeeding age 
On Xerxes’ head was hurled, 

And o'er that foolish deed has pealed 
The loud laugh of a world. 


Thus, thus, defeat, and scorn, and shame, 
Is his who strives to bind 

The restless, leaping waves of thought, 
The free tide of the mind. 


[Applause.] 

Politically, Nebraska’s history has been sound and strong, and 
sometimes thrilling and spectacular. It was made a Territory 
under the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, advocated by its high 
priest, Stephen A. Douglas, where the struggle of “catch as 
catch can was between freedom and slavery. The decision was 
to be rendered and prize awarded when admission to statehood 
should be decreed. Nebraska was admitted to statehood as a 
legitimate result of a Union-saving, slavery-destroying Civil 
War. 

Our constitution-making and law-enacting have been gener- 
ally along lines of loyalty, prudence, and wholesome progress, 
With some exceptions, Nebraskans at Lincoln and Washington 
have believed that lawmaking should be wrought out by agree- 
ment rather than disagreement; that the legislator who would 
aid in the enactment of a law, or influence its enactment, should 
recognize that his personality being one, does not usually con- 
stitute a majority. Radicalism from time to time has sought to 
array class against class, but have come up against the great 
economie truth that good soil is no place for ultraradicalism. 
Because agriculture furnishes the best opportunity for toilers 
to become capitalists, there are more real capitalists per popu- 
lation in Nebraska than in any other State. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman maybe remembers the late Mr. 
Berger, who was a Member of Congress from Wisconsin, here 
for a number of years, a Socialist. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I remember him very well. 

Mr. ARENTZ. He made the remark one time that America 
was not good soil for socialism, and never would be so long as 
a man by any means could get a piece of land, build a home, and 
create something of value for himself. 

Mr. SLOAN. On the tomb of our good friend Victor that 
statement should be deeply graven—the soil of America is not 
a good place for socialism. ‘The soil of Nebraska will not toler- 
ate it at all. 

Legislators of Nebraska, at Lincoln and Washington, have 
usually tested proposed legislation by the inquiry as to whether 
it was sound. Here and there along our legislative history the 
tests have been made by some, and now and then by a majority 
in the inquiry, How does it sound?“ This test by the legis- 
lature or Congress, constitutes quicksand for the people. How- 
ever, upon the whole, Nebraska’s lawmaking has been in the 
interest of the people and their prosperity. 

That in recent years we have been neglected and denied such 
participation in national affairs as a sovereign State of our 
population, dignity, and wealth is entitled to, is chargeable to 
our State and its people, only in so far as they will permit it 
to continue. Nebraskans should insist upon, and “ wear their 
rights as royal robes, and their citizenship as crowns.” Men 


and women in private or public life who stand in the way of 
Nebraska’s onward movement must expect the just penalty of 
their offending. Men and women who talk progress and move 
like crabs accomplish little motion, but cause great commotion. 
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laws more faithfully than Nebraska. The selective system of 
law observance, as fostered in some States, finds little place or 
countenance in Nebraska. 

In my district of 11 counties, with 175,000 people, four judges 
from the three judicial districts included, viz, Judges L. S. 
Hastings, H. D. Landis, Fred W. Messmore, and Robert M. 
Proudfit, though reporting separately make substantially the 
following statement: 


There are no prosecutions for homicide or major violence cases 
pending in their respective courts. 


One judge, whose district covers one-half of the congressional 
district, states that during five years in which he has sat upon 
the bench, he has tried but one case of manslaughter, and one 
of major violence, 

Nebraska, leaving its diamond anniversary, and speeding 
toward its centennial, which well might be symbolized by 
radium, may well review the mighty men and events, living 
and occurring in the last 75 years. This open space of barren 
waste has become a vast checker board of emerald and gold 
for the food of man. All that the world calls useful, good, 
and rich have been produced and wrought for the enjoyment, 
comfort, and progress of us all. 

What I have said has been looking inward. What of the out- 
ward view? In the scope of 75 years slavery was not only kept 
out of Nebraska and abolished in the United States, but is 
practically ended throughout the civilized world. Most of the 
long-considered incurable diseases have been cured, mitigated, 
or controlled. Want and drunkenness in the Nation has been 
and is being reduced to a minimum. While wars have not 
ceased, but seemingly grow in magnitude, yet the cruelties of 
war have been softened, and the recent efforts of American and 
European statesmen register some achievement and much hope 
that man battle shall decrease if not terminate. 

In that period the lifting power of man has been increased 
ten-thousandfold. He moves with five times the velocity pos- 
sible when President Pierce proclaimed Nebraska a Territory. 
Code speech was confined to land in 1854. Cyrus Field flung it 
across the Atlantic, to be reechoed throughout the earth. Mar- 
coni has sent the human voice through intangible ether toward 
far-off Mars. Livingston has explored South Africa and Peary 
and Amundsen have reached the Poles. The short path to Intia 
was the ambition of Columbus, the dream of navigators, and the 
hope of kings. Within Nebraska’s statehood period the way 
has been twice made, through the Suez and Panama Canals. 
The latter fact has been one of which Nebraska was proud but 
is not pleased. We hope that the chaining and deepening of 
Nebraska’s border river may in a way balance the damage done 
us by the Panama Canal. 

Nebraska as a State has seen monarchy’s last invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere fail. It has seen America’s last crowned 
head depart. It has witnessed the fall of empires and the rise 
of republics, until the latter has two to one majority in the 
-governments of the world. We have been engaged in three 
great wars. Within that time 17 Presidents have served. 
Thirty-one Congresses have been elected and convened. Three 
Nebraska constitutions have been adopted and within our his- 
tory seven amendments to our National Constitution have been 
made. Lincoln and Douglas, Blaine and Carlisle, Root and 
Morgan, Clark and Mann, in America; Bismarck and Gambetta, 
Gladstone and Disraeli, in Europe, all have played large parts 
in our vision and have yielded their places in the light to other 
men, whom in press and on platform assert and conduct leader- 
ship in the republics and constitutional monarchies of the world. 

Woman by biblical decree, by long-settled convention, by legal 
enactment, and by physical inequality, has been denied her 
proper place among the children of men. Yet-Nebraska has 
seen that subordination removed, and her equality in the pro- 
fessions, before the courts, at elections, and in legislation her 
equality with man established and that equality generally recog- 
nized and enforced. 

Had the career of our State been less stable and substantial 
it might be termed meteoric. But the meteor flashes upon the 
world’s vision, thrills the spectator, and moving on in its errant 
course collides with a greater body than itself and there finds 
its tomb. Nebraska has its orbit traveled in due time and 
manner, projected and held by the two forces, progressive and 
conservative, waxing more useful to its people as time goes on 
until the Herald Angel shall in trumpet tones proclaim: “ Time 
was, time is, but time shall be no more.” 
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Probably no State in the Union, considering its population, 
has more well-supported places of divine worship with more 
God-fearing membership than Nebraska. Probably the people 
in no other State in the Union respect constitutions and obey 
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Let me tell this story in a manner as much related to meter 
as discord is to musie: 


Sixscore years and six ago 
Our land was a kingly pawn; 
Claimed under Columbus's discovery, 
It became a Province of Spain. 


Seized by the ambitious Corsican, 
Sought by the Britain bold, 

To aid America and Britain balk, 
"Twas to the New Republic sold. 


Webster called it a barren desert, 
The multitude shouted “Amen!” 
Approving judgment of prejudiced leader, 
Wise, without financia! vision or ken. 


Skirted by earth’s longest river, 
Draining earth's largest fertile plain; 

Its sod gives to flock and herd grazing, 
Plowed, becomes a field for greatest of grain. 


"Twas a pièce de résistance of statecraft, 
Battle ground for the free and the slave; 
Out of our Nation's momentous conflict, 
It became a land of the free and brave. 


We point with just pride to our cities, 
Metropolis, capital, and all; 

But glory in pride must ecstatic, 
In homes where love and happiness dwell. 


Our schools are the best in the Nation, 
Our churches are serving the Lord, 
Our youth receive high education, 
And our folks are taught of the Word. 


Our past is inspiring as romance, 
Our present is fraught with success, 
Our future is brightening with promise, 
And awaiting the Lord us to bless. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. — 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7491, the 
agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an opinion by 
the late Caleb Cushing, former Attorney General, upholding the 
right of the President to appoint ambassadors and ministers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an opinion of 
the late Caleb Cushing. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, that is 
over 40 pages long. It is now in the reports of the Attorney 
General. But if it will serve any useful purpose, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. BLOOM. I think it will serve a useful purpose because 
of the fact there is so much controversy on this subject at the 
present time. This is the only opinion written with respect 
to this subject. It was given in 1853, and it does not take 
the number of pages the gentleman from New York says. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many pages does it cover? 

Mr. BLOOM. Thirty pages. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEAVES OF ARSENCE 


Leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Grirrin, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

II. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax 
for the calendar year 1929; and 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1929, on the 20th day of that month. 
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The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lutions of the Senate to the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
establishing a joint commission on airports, approved March 4, 
1929; and 

8. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution amending Public Resolution No. 
108, Seventieth Congress. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax 
for the calendar year 1929. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 
89 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, December 17, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, December 17, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a, m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of. rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented (H. R. 5616). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a, m.) 


To consider several proposals to amend legislation authorizing 
gold-star mothers to make a pilgrimage to European cemeteries. 


COMMITTER ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a, m.) 

To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 1190). 

To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps (H. R. 1191), 

. To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works (H. R. 1192). 

For the relief of retired and transferred members of the 
Nayal Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps Reserve 
(H. R. 1193). 

To amend the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment of pay clerks and 
acting pay clerks (H. R. 1194). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 
(10.30 a. m.) 

First deficiency appropriation bill. 

(10.30 a, m. and 2 p. m.) 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

180. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill to amend section 11 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, entitled “An act to provide for the creation, or- 
ganization, administration, and maintenance of a Naval Reserve 
and a Marine Corps Reserve“; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

181. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting summary of reports, with a brief statement of the 
action of the department in respect to accidents sustained or 
caused by barges while in tow through the open sea during the 
fiscal year 1929; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

182. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize payment of six months’ death gratuity to de- 
pendent relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses whose death 
results from wounds or disease not resulting from their own 
misconduct,” approved May 22, 1928; to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 5 
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185. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Iowa River, Iowa and Minn., 
covering navigation, flood control, power development, and 
irrigation (H. Doc. No. 134); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

184. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
Survey of Passaic River, N. J., from the Port Newark Terminal 
to Jackson Street bridge, in the city of Newark (H. Doc. No. 
156) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

185. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
suryey of Shrewsbury River at Highlands, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 
157); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

186. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Fall River Harbor, Mass. (H. Doc. No, 158); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations, 

187. A letter from the Department of State, transmitting copy 
of a circular furnishing information with regard to proposals of 
candidates for the Nobel peace prize for the year 1930; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CORNING: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. V.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 41). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 1764. An act to grant the consent of Congress 
to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to main- 
tain a bridge across the French Broad River on the Newport- 
Asheville (N. C.) road near the town of Del Rio in Cocke 
County, Tenn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 42). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 238. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 43). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 1382. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Jerome Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge al- 
ready constructed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo.: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 44). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 2673. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the 
city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 45). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 3392. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee 
River on the Dayton-Decature road hetween Rhea and Meigs 
Counties, Tenn, ; without amendment (Rept. No. 46). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 3655, A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane 
County, Tenn.; without amendment (Rept. No, 47). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, II. R. 5401. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
each of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: 
Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 48). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr, HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 5415. A bill to legalize a bridge across the 
Choctawhatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala.; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 49). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5661. A bill authorizing the Syca- 
more Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near 
Fleshers Ferry, Ind.; with amendment (Rept. No. 50). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 6317. A bill authorizing J. C. Ten Brook 
(as mayor of Astoria, Oreg.), his successors in office and as- 
signs (or his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns), to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean Beach Highway ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 51). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7627) to create the United 
States board of psychiatrists ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7628) to license and regu- 
late the business of making loans in sums of $300 or less, se- 
cured or unseeured, prescribing the rate of interest and charge 
therefor and penalties for the violation thereof, and regulating 
assignments of wages and salaries when given as security for 
any such loans, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7629) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Lewisburg, in the State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 7630) to protect the 
right of recovery for damage in connection with the operation 
for hire of passenger motor vehicles in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 7631) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Rio Grande at Presidio, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7032) to provide for restora- 
tion to the public domain of certain lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia which are now reserved for Indian allotment purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7633) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a United States veterans’ hospital in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts or Rhode Island and to authorize an appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. MONTET. A bill (H. R. 7634) providing for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and the erection of a public building at 
Houma, La. ; ta the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7635) to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Potomac River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7636) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 7637) to extend the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7638) to authorize 
the acquisition for military purposes of land in the county of 
Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use as an addition to Max- 
well Field; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7639) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize payment of six months’ death gratu- 
ity to dependent relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses 
whose death results from wounds or disease not resulting from 
their own misconduct,” approved May 22, 1928; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7640) to amend section 11 of the act ap- 
proved February 28, 1925, entitled “An act to provide for the 
creation, organization, administration, and maintenance of a 
Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve”; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7641) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
a dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration station at 
Durant, Okla.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7642) to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 7643) to establish a term of 
the district court of the United States for the district of Nevada 
at Las Vegas, Nev.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7644) amending the act of Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7645) to amend section 260 of 
ie Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 166) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the election of Senators; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKEY; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 167) directing 
the President to proclaim October 11 of each year “ General 
Pulaski's Memorial Day” for observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEA of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the amendment thereof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 169) for the 
appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House to 
inquire into the general subject of unemployment in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res, 100) to furnish to 
the House of Representatives the names of officers or employees 
who traveled at Government expense during the fiscal year 
1929 ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Resolution (H. Res. 101) to allow $2,000 
in lieu of a janitor to the majority floor leader for official ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 7646) granting a pension 
to Owider Ipock ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7647) granting a pension to Leonard Web- 
ber Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7648) for the 
relief of John Herink; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7649) for the relief of Harold 
Simpson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7650) grant- 
ing a pension to Alice Ellen Daniher; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 7651) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Vitallis Hansford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7652) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 7653) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret M. Cronin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7654) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. K. Oswald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7655) granting a pension to Arinda Damon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7656) for the relief 
of Charles B. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 7657) providing for a survey 
and examination of Clearwater Harbor, Fla., including Big 
Pass and Little Pass, leading into said harbor from the Gulf 
of Mexico; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7658) to provide for an examination and 
survey for an intracoastal canal or waterway from Pensacola 
Bay, Fla., to the Caloosahatchee River, Fla., and the examina- 
tion, location, and detailed engineering survey for a canal or 
waterway across Florida from the Atlantic Ocean to the Guif 
of Mexico, to connect the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway with 
the proposed canal or waterway from Pensacola Bay to the 
Caloosahatchee River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7659) for the relief of Simon L. 
Addison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 7660) to advance 
Maj. Clarence Edward Lauderdale on the retired list of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7661) for the 
relief of Margaret Stepp Bown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7662) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna L. May; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 7663) granting an increase 
of pension to Caron Emma Tull; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 7664) to authorize payment 
of fees to M. L. Flowe, United States commissioner, of Monroe, 
N. C., for services rendered after his commission expired and 
before a new commission was issued for reappointment; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 7665) granting a pension to 
Elzina Clemans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7666) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 7667) for the re- 
lief of Bernard McGlaye; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7668) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma A. Ragan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 7669) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christina Meek; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7670) for the relief of Edward Wilson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 7671) to ex- 
tend the benefits of the United States employees’ compensation 
act of September 7, 1916, to Olaf Nelson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 7672) for the relief of 
Carroll K. Moran; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7673) for the relief of Carl Halla; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7674) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie Sneary; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7675) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Criswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7676) granting a pension 
to Mary Elizabeth Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7677) for the relief of Ralph 
W. Floody; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7678) granting a pension to Alvina D. 
Budd ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 7679) granting 
a pension to Catherine A. Burdick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7680) granting a pension to 
Churilla M. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 7681) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. REECH: A bill (H. R. 7682) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank C. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H R. 7683) granting a 
pension to James T. Chasteen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7684) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret A. Warren; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7685) for the relief of 
Dan Kennedy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 7686) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7687) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7688) granting a pension to 
Alexander Monroe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7689) granting 
a pension to Daniel O. Underwood; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7690) granting a pension to Ravon Cawood ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bid (H. R. 7691) for the relief of Thomas Green; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 7692) to authorize Dr. L. O. 
Howard, former Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture, to accept certain decorations from the French 
Government; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 7693) granting com- 
pensation to Hilda Will; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7694) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Meehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (II. R. 7695) for the relief of 
Arthur J. Robinson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) providing 
for a commission to study and review the policies of the United 
States in Haiti; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Resolution (II. Res. 99) to 
pay Lessie R. Ware, sister of Beaufort C. Lee, six months’ com- 
pensation and an additional amount not exceeding $250 to de- 
fray funeral expenses and last illness of the said Beaufort C. 
Lee; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred to as follows: 

2051. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of citizens of Beverly, 
Mass., urging that legislation be enacted increasing pensions for 
Civil War veterans, widows, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2052. Also, petition of citizens of Beverly Farms, Mass., urging 
that legislation be enacted increasing pensions for Civil War 
veterans, widows, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2053. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Queens 
County, N. Y., urging the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of education; to the Committee on Education. 

2054. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of members of Joseph 
C. Breckenridge Camp, No. 15, Frankfort, Ky., urging the 
passage of legislation granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2055. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of the Holy Name 
Society of St. Josephs Roman Catholic Church, No. 515 Grand 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y., held on Sunday, December 8, 
1929, opposing the enactment of a new department to be known 
as the department of education, with school control; to the 
Committee on Education. 

2056. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging legislation in- 
creasing the pension of all Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2057. By Mr. COLTON: Petition of the 4-M Club of Bingham 
Canyon, urging the passage of the Robsion-Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Education, 

2058. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of Henry Voigt, jr., 
and other citizens of Herkimer, N. X., and vicinity, favoring 
increased penstons for Spanish War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

2059. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizen of West 
Frankfort, III., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2060. Also, petition of certain voters of Olive Branch, III., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the Na- 
tional Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2061. By Mr. HICKEY : Petition of J. W. Currens and other 
residents of northern Indiana, urging passage of the bill in- 
creasing peusions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2062. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Marquette, 
Mich., urging Congress for increased rates of pensions to Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2063. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Fayette County, Pa., for the passage of House bill 
2562, granting increase in pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2064. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition of Leo Carpenter, Wil- 
liam Brannon, C. R. Wright, and 125 other citizens of Hop- 
kins County, Ky., urging legislation to benefit Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2065. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committce 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2066. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of citizens of Topeka, 
Kans.. urging that legislation be enacted increasing pensions 
for Civil War veterans, widows, etc.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2067. Also, petition of Mr. H. I. Merrill and other citizens of 
Wichita and Topeka, Kans., favoring legislation to increase pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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2068. Alse, petition of citizens of Leavenworth, Kans., re- 
questing favorable action on House bill 2562, granting increase 
of pensions to the veterans who fought against Spain in 1898; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2069. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., requesting immediate consideration of legislation 
for increase of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2070. By Mrs. MoCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the William McKinley Camp, No. 6, State of Illinois, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish- 
American War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2071. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of M. N. Burt, Judge C. L. 
Nance, R. J. Carlisle, and other citizens of Bristow, Okla., 
urging speedy consideration of bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2072. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 46 voters from 
Hamilton County, Tenn., requesting passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, now pending before the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2073. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of H. A. Johnson, Mary 
Davis, Mabel Walker, Mary Wheeler, Mary E. Williams, Emma 
Lightfoot, J. H. Lightfoot, C. P. Elkins, and 14 other citizens of 
Carterville, Mo., urging the support of Congress in behalf of 
increased rates of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2074. Also, petition of C. E. Carns, D. C. Houser, George 
Campbell, Leech Wiseman, J. R. Moore, Carl W. Teeter, J. R. 
Bowers, W. D. Wood, R. R. Carter, and 18 other citizens of 
Jasper, Mo., in support of legislation which has for its purpose 
the increasing of rates of pensions to the men who served in 
the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2075. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 60 citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., residents of the Michigan Soldiers’ Home, recom- 
mending the enactment by Congress of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension to 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2076. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 40 citizens of the 
third congressional district of Virginia, urging the passage of 
legislation to increase the pension of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2077. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Thomas K. Thomas, 713 
Market Street, Steubenville, Ohio, and 64 other residents of that 
city, asking for the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2078. Also, petition of John M. Poplin, of Bergholz, Ohio, and 
40 other citizens of Bergholz, asking for the passage of Spanish 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2079. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
World War uncompensated disabled veterans, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo., favoring the passage of the Hughes 
bill (H. R. 3397); to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

2080, By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Mrs. J. F. Coulter, super- 
intendent of social service, Sweet Springs, and members of the 
Missionary Auxiliary of the Sweet Springs Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, Sweet Springs, Mo., urging the passage of the 
maternity and infancy bill (H. R. 1195) ; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. g 

2081. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of L. W. Bledsoe and other 
citizens of Texas, urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

2082. Also, petition of Alma Garton, New Boston, Tex., urging 
Congress for the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2083. Also, petition of citizens of Redwater, Tex., urging Con- 
gress for passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2084. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition from the county board of 


Douglas County, Wis., for an increase of pension to veterans of 


the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2085. Also, petition from citizens at Ashland, Wis., asking for 
increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2086. By Mr. PRALL: Petition from O. M. Keehl, quarter- 
muster, Joseph Decker Camp, No. 20, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, inclosing resolutions favoring the passage of the Spanish 
War veterans bill (H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2087. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Claude 
W. Hatch and 58 other citizens of Greenview, III., requesting 
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speedy consideration and passage of bill granting an increase in 
pension allowances to veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2088. Also, petition signed by Margaret H. Burroughs and 20 
other citizens of Greenfield, III., urging the passage of a bill 
for the increase of pensions of Civil War soldiers and Civil War 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2089. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition urging the establish- 
ment of a Federal department of education, signed by residents 
of Hortonville and New London, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Education. 

2090. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of James P. Murray and 
89 other citizens of Sargent, Nebr., asking speedy consideration 
and passage of pending bills providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2091. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
G. W. Gross, A. L. Flint, W. T. Barlow, and 87 other citizens 
of Yakima County, State of Washington, in support of legisla- 
tion in behalf of Spanish War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2092. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Coachella, 
Riverside County, Calif., on behalf of increase of pension to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2093. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 14 citizens of Fulton 
County, Ohio, praying for passage of House bill 2562, proposing 
to increase pensions for Spanish War veterans; also, petition 
of 73 citizens of Leipsic, Ohio, praying for passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2094. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of citizens of Somer- 
ville, Mass., in behalf of legislation for the veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2095. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of A. G. Holcomb and 
other residents of Londonderry, Ohio, asking for legislation to 
increase the pension of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2006. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition signed by Charles 
Vollmar and 46 others, of Brockton, Mass., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562, a bill to increase the pensions of the Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2097. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Parkersburg Council, No. 91, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; Harrison County Klan, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; and Pennsylvania State Camp, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, favoring passage of the Robsion educa- 
tional bill; to the Committee on Education. 

2098. Also, petition of Walter L. Moore, superintendent of 
schools of Gilmer County, W. Va., and of Howard H. Jones, 
superintendent of schools for Doddridge County, W. Va., in sup- 
port of House bill 2570, to aid in the reduction of taxes on farm 
lands and to promote elementary education in rural areas of 
the United States, and to cooperate with the States in the pro- 
motion of these objectives; to the Committee on Education. 

2099. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Sidney G. Hickok and other 
citizens of Chicago, urging passage of House bill 2829, increasing 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2100. Also, petition of Genevieve L. Wimp and others, of 
Chicago, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill increasing 
veterans’ and widows’ pensions, proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2101. Also, petition of L. D. Zelk and others of Chicago, 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill increasing vet- 
erans’ and widows’ pensions, proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2102. Also, petition of David Glick and others, of Chicago, 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill increasing vet- 
erans’ and widows’ pensions, proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2103. Also, petition of Katherine Kent and others, of Chicago, 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill increasing vet- 
erans’ and widows’ pensions, proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2104. Also, petition of C. E. Wellman, department adjutant 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars, urging maintenance of strength 
of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2105. Also, petition of city council of Moline, III., signed by 
Charles W. Sandstrom, the mayor, and Mrs. August N. Brissman, 
city clerk, urging support of House bill 2562, granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2106. Also, petition of Allen B. Smith, Henry, III., urging pas- 
sage of Robsion-Capper publie school bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 
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2107. Also, petition of John W. Schretter, commander Father 
Ed. Kelly Camp, No, 113, United Spanish War Veterans, urging 
support of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2108. Also, petition of Robert F. MeConochie, 931 Twenty- 
second Street, Rock Island, III., urging passage of House bill 
2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2109. Also, petition of William R. Rohan, 4425 South Fran- 
cisco Avenue, and other citizens of Chicago, urging passage of 
House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2110. Also, petition of H. H. Liscom, 662 Prairie Avenue, Glen 
Ellyn, III.; Mr. and Mrs. Christian Karl, 2113 Fourth Street, 
Rock Island, III.; Charles Tonagel, 3531 McLean Avenue, and 
other citizens of Chicago, urging passage of House bill 2562, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2111. Also, petition of H. G. Lamp, 3615 Fourteenth Street, 
Rock Island, III., urging passage of House bill 2562, granting 
pensions and inerease of pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2112. Also, petition of I. L. Stowe, 8615 Wallace Street, and 
other citizens of Chicago, urging support of House bill 2562, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2113. Also, petition of Max J. Mack, mayor of Galesburg, in 
the name of the city council of Galesburg, III., urging passage 
of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
peo area War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions. 

2114. Also, petition of National Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters, Lincoln, III.; Mr. and Mrs. James D. Coffey, 1415 East 
Broadway, Lincoln, III.; Marie Bunz Ell, Lincoln, III.; R. G. 
Hale, 714 Decatur Street, Lincoln, III.; and Edith Stokes, 1019 
North Sangamon Street, Lincoln, III., urging support of House 
bill 2667, increasing tariff on pottery, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2115. Also, petition of B. Klemmer, 5129 North Keating Avenue, 
Chicago, III.; Joseph F. Stauber, 1827 Twentieth Avenue, Moline, 
III.; and Walter H. Fox, 135 West One hundred and tenth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., urging support of House bill 2562, granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2116. Also, petition of Mrs. S. E. Peters and others of Chicago, 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill increasing veterans’ 
and widows’ pensions, proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Tuxspax, December 17, 1929 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. in open executive session 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett La Follette Shortridge 
Asburst Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Smith 
Bingham Goldsborough McMaster Smoot 

Black Gould McNa Steck 

Blaine Greene Metcal Steiwer 
Blease Grundy Moses Stephens 
Borah Hale Norbeck Sullivan 
Brock Harris Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Walcott 

Dill Howell Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kean Sackett Waterman 
Frazier Kendrick Schall atson 
George Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained by illness. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleaguc [Mr. SHresteAp] is absent, ill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


` 
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As in legislative session, 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for the fiscal year 1929, including operations to November 15, 
1929, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Secretary of Commerce 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting. pursuant 
to law, his annual report of the business of the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1929, together with 
reports of investigations and conclusions, which, with the accom- 
peed, reports, was referred to the Committee on Education 
an r. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate, pur- 
suant to law, the annual rt of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission covering the period from October 1, 1928, to November 1, 
1929, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

As in legislative session, 


PETITIONS 


Mr. HALE presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Gardiner, Portland, Kennebunk, Norway, Rumford, 
Dover-Foxcroft, and Garland, all in the State of Maine, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Local No, 
238, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, at Kansas City, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution adopted by the 
Junior Business and Professional Women’s Club of San An- 
tonio, Tex., favoring ratification of the proposed protocol for 
American membership in the World Court, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of members of the 
National Military Home in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of the bill (S. 1222) to provide for the immediate pay- 
ment to veterans of the face value of their adjusted-service 
certificates, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cedar 
Rapids, Peru, Spencer, and of other citizens, all in the State 
of Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

As in legislative session, 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on December 16, 1929, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled joint 
resolutions: 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
establishing a Joint Commission on Airports, approved March 4, 
1929; and 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution amending Public Resolution 
No. 108, Seventieth Congress. 

As in legislative session, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2705) granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge over the Yellowstone River, near 
Sidney, Mont. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2706) for the relief of Ida May Hollister; and 

A bill (S. 2707) to authorize the President to appoint Le Roy 
K. Pemberton a first lieutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


1929 


By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2708) for the acquisition, establishment, and devel- 
opment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite 
to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system 
of the National Capital; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2709) authorizing an appropriation for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Goodwell, Okla.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2710) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Tonkawa, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2711) to construct a public building for a post office 
at Alva, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2712) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Pawhuska, Osage County, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 2713) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Vinita, Craig County, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 2714) providing for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Miami, Ottawa County, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2715) to incorporate the Civil Legion; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2716) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River 
at or near Dahlgren, Va.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2717) granting a pension to Emily W. Marsh; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2718) for the relief of Stephen W. Douglass, chief 
pharmacist, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2719) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Superintendent of Public Works of the State of New York to 
eonstruct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the city of Troy; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2720) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Lawrence Reed, Carroll, and Lazear; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 2721) to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Frederick L. Caudle; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2722) granting a pension to Harry Levenson (with 
accompanying papers): to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2723) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Walsh; and 

A bill (S. 2724) granting an increase of pension to Minnie A. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2725) for the relief of Nieder & Marcus, Seattle, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2726) extending the provisions of the pension laws 
relating to Indian war veterans to John Pleas Rader and his 
comrades for services rendered in the Territory (now State) of 
Washington in the year 1877; and 

A bill (S. 2727) extending the provisions of the pension laws 
relating to Indian war veterans to acting assistant surgeons of 
the United States Army who served in the Indian wars of 1878; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

ATTITUDE OF NORTHWESTERN FARMERS TOWARD THE TARIFF 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question before the Sen- 
ate, in open executive session, is, Shall the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Albert L. Watson, to be United 
States district judge for the middle district of Pennsylvania? 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As in legislative session, I ask permission to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram from the Land O'Lakes 
Creameries and other organizations in Minnesota. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the telegram of the 
Land O'Lakes Creamery just presented by the Senator from 
Idaho may be read, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Sr. PAuL, MINN., December 16, 1929. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

To-day’s advertisement in Washington and New York papers signed 
by farm groups representing over 2,000,000 farmers shows that our 
position has not changed. We must have rates asked for to get and 
hold our home market, We appreciate your past efforts and count on 
your further support. Minnesota editors“ ad last week does not reflect 
view of our farm organizations, and we were not consulted or informed 
regarding its preparation. 

LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, 

MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU. 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

TWIN Crty MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. BORAH. I also ask to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Daily Free Press, of Mankato, Minn., concern- 
ing the same subject matter. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Mankato (Minn.) Daily Free Press, December 14, 1929] 
INVITING AN EMPTY GESTURE 


One hundred and seventy newspaper publishers in Minnesota, with a 
few from adjoining States, have taken the center of the stage in the 
Senate tariff debate during the present week, the result of a “ State- 
ment to Congress” signed by these publishers and printed as a page 
advertisement in the Washington Post. The Free Press is not a signer 
of this statement. Nor does the Free Press subscribe to the sentiments 
expressed therein, which virtually call for northwest Senators to sur- 
render all that has been gained in bargaining power, which may insure 
adequate tariff protection to agriculture in return merely for the pas- 
sage of such tariff legislation as the conference committee might bring 
forth. 

After months of fighting to gain proper recognition for the farmer, 
northwest Senators would, if they followed the dictates of this state- 
ment, surrender the strategic position they have won and go into joint 
conference on a tariff bill only to have eastern industrial interests turn 
and give to the farmer what they under similar circumstances have so 
often given him in the past—merely an empty gesture. 

Briefly, what does this “ Statement to Congress” by Minnesota pub- 
lishers propose? Among other things: 

That a tariff bill be passed quickly with adequate farm rates. 

That this is more important from the standpoint of farm prosperity 
than anything Congress can now do. 

That the bill's increased farm rates mean a larger home market for 
farm products. 

All of this sounds plausible enough. It fails entirely, however, to 
take into consideration the price of those things which the farmer 
must buy. What does it benefit the farmer to have a general increase 
of, say, 10 per cent in tariff rates on the products he sells, if, on the 
other hand, he must pay 12, 15, even 30 or 40 per cent more for the 
things which he must buy? 

That is exactly what he would haye to do under the provisions of 
the Hawley tariff measure passed by the House. That is why Con- 
gressman Frank CLaGUE led a revolting faction of 21 northwest Con- 
gressmen who refused to support this bill, framed, dominated, and dle- 
tated by the eastern industrial majority of the lower House. Because 
Eastern States, with their large populations, contro] the membership of 
the lower House of Congress, the only hope for agricultural interests 
of the Northwest lies in such revision of the Hawley bill as the coalition 
group in the Senate is able to effect. 

Had these Minnesota publishers, or the interests who framed and 
instigated this “ Statement to Congress,” paused to consider they would 
have realized that Senator Borau early in the special session proposed 
that the Senate give to agriculture just what they are now demanding— 
a tariff bill confined to revision of agriculture schedules alone, industrial 
rates to remain at present levels without change. The so-called regular 
Republicans rejected this resolution. 

There is no reason to believe that the coalition group in the Senate 
to-day is fighting for anything more than the Borah resolution origi- 
nally demanded. There is no reason to believe, however, that the 
so-called regular Republicans have any intention of giving the farmer 
this consideration, if they can possibly maneuver him out of it. Lead- 
ers who brand his spokesmen as “ sons of wild jackasses" and who call 
them factionalists, sectionalists, and populists” are not going to turn 
now and readily surrender the high protection which the Hawlcy bill 
affords industry. 

To assure justice to the farmer the coalition must send to the joint 
conference committee a tariff bill placing them in as advantageous a 
position in bargaining for his rights as possible. That is what they 
propose to do. That is the very power which this Statement to Con- 
gress” would strip from them, leaving eastern interests free to give to 
the farmer again only an empty gesture—a tariff bill that grants in- 
creases on the products he sells, more than offset by greater increases 
on the things he must buy. 
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For the first time in history agriculture in the Northwest is approach- 
ing a point where it commands sufficient aggressive strength in the 
Senate to demand and to secure the relief and consideration it de- 
serves. It is to be hoped that leaders in this movement will not be 
misled or discouraged by this same “ Statement to Congress.” 

The farmer of tie Northwest will not be satisfied again with an 
empty gesture. 


Mr. BORAH. I also ask to have published in the Rxconb an 
advertisement appearing in the Washington Post under the 
date of December 16, 1929. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho that that advertisement was put into the 
Recorp on yesterday by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norbeck]. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; if it has been inserted in the 
Recorp, it is not necessary to put it in again. 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP OF PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr, President, as in legislative session, I send 
to the desk a resolution of the American Mining Congress and 
ask that it may be read. The American Mining Congress rep- 
resents the leaders of the mining industry in its various 
branches from all sections of the United States. The mining 
industry of the United States as is well known, produces over 
$6,000,000,000 in metals, minerals, and fuels a year and em- 
ploys directly and indirectly many million men, hence the 
great importance of this resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolution “commending President Hoover for his signal industrial 
leadership“ was adopted by the annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress at the Mayflower Hotel, Friday afternoon 
The resolution reads: 

“That all branches of the mining industry unitedly commend the 
President of the United States for his signal industrial leadership at 
this time. That by his aggressive action in calling together the 
leaders in all branches of the industrial and productive life of the 
whole country, he has brought about a nation-wide cooperation never 
before attempted in time of peace. In this way he has allayed fear 
and restored national confidence. The whole country is assured every 
avenue of trade will be quickened, transportation facilitated, and 
employment extended in all sections of our land. We in this con- 
vention assembled take great pleasure in expressing our confidence in 
and pledging our support to the successful carrying out of the national 
industrial policies, and productive programs presented to the collec- 
tive industrial leadership of the country by the President.” 


SPECULATION—CON STRUCTION 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it is not often that I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp a contributed article by a newspaper cor- 
respondent, but in the Washington Sunday Star appeared an 
article on the subject of “ Speculation—Construction,” in which 
the subject dealt with refers to the present industrial situation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., Sunday morning, December 
15, 1929) 
SPECULATION—CONSTRUCTION—GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY TO ECO- 

nomic STRUCTURE Is ISSUE IN PRESIDENT'S INTERVENTION IN RECENT 

Crisis 

By William Hard 

The intervention of the President to check the consequences of the 
recent stock-market collnpse carries with it a great many considerations 
which go far beyond the occasion of the immediate incident. The whole 
problem of governmental responsibility toward the economie structure is 
involved. 

How far should the Government go toward trying to keep that 
structure intact and “balanced”? How far should it go toward 
warning the national community against apparent deflations from 
“balance "—as, for instance, when construction is seen to be unduly 
shrinking and speculative loans are seen to be unduly expanding, 
relatively to the “balance” and harmony of the industrial whole? 
How far, again, should the Government go, after a speculative de- 
cline, in trying to “stimulate” industrial activities which will prevent 
the deflation of the stock market from being followed in some degree 
by a deflation of all business? 

These considerations go to the very nature of Government. It is an 
off chance that they have come to a peak in the administration of 
our first business-man President. It is not too much to say that the 
recent conferences hetween President Hoover and American industrial 
and agricultural leaders in the White House have marked an important 
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epoch in the gradual growth of recognized governmental concern, not 
with the management of any one business, but with the management 
of the balanced steadiness of our whole national economic life, con- 
sidered as a totality, The clear assumption of such a responsibility, 
without at the same time any assumption whatsoever of any respon- 
sibility for the operation of individual businesses, brings us into a 
state of things for which old words like “ individualism" or “ social- 
ism" seem wholly inadequate. The state reached is not socialism at 
all; nor, on the other hand, is it at all what our ancestors meant 
when they identified individualism with a situation in which a Gov- 
ernment would do little more than to provide the Nation with security 
from external violence and from internal disorder. 

What we now see is a situation in which the Government, without 
becoming the operator of business, becomes in an increasing degree a 
mechanism necessary to business for its guidance and for its success- 
ful maintenance of its prosperity, In default of a better word, and 
in deflance of the technical meaning often given to the word “ co- 
operation,” we might call a society in which such a relationship 
between private life and public life has been consummated a “ coopera- 
tive society.” 

Let us now examine it in the light of the President's present en- 
deavors. Let us note first that those endeavors have been received 
with almost unanimous business acclaim. Only a few years ago a 
great many business men were filled with profound distrust of Mr. 
Hoover's public interest in private business problems and develop- 
ments, He was once described by an eminent railroad president (who 
did not see why the statistics of his railroad should be drawn from 
him by a Secretary of Commerce) as “a cannon ball rolling around in 
a bucket.” Few railroad executives, in truth, in this whole country 
were entirely free of the conviction that Mr. Hoover was a dangerous 
intervener and interloper and interrupter. From them, as from the 
most distinguished practitioners of the banking art in our most 
famous banking street, Mr. Hoover got little support for his presi- 
dential aspirations, Over and over again in such quarters the remark 
was made about him: 

“He is a business man. Yes, He has written a book about indi- 
vidualism and in favor of it. Yes. He is very able. Yes, But! 
Bap We know him, and we know very well that he won't leave us 
alone,” 

SHOW WARM SATISFACTION 


They were precisely right in that anticipation. They did not realize, 
though, that they so soon would be ardently welcoming his tendencies 
toward not leaving them alone. A short time before these words were 
written the American Railway Association held a meeting in Chicago. 
The railroad executives present were In receipt of President Hoover's 
proposal that their capital expenditures for permanent improvements on 
their railroads during the next 12 months should not be permitted to 
slacken off. Instead of resentment toward this interposition in their 
affairs, they showed warm satisfaction and approval. Not a voice was 
raised against the President or his policy, On the contrary—and not 
only in public statement, but in private conversation—the feeling was 
virtually unanimously expressed that the President's policy was the 
rendering of a great service to the country and that the railroads, so 
far as was feasible, should follow his “ lead.“ 

Let us then analyze the quality of the sort of “lead” that Mr, 
Hoover in such matters furnishes—and has furnished. It Is not a 
“lead” simply toward shouts of “ all is well” and toward the ballyhoo 
and the whoopee of the declaring—and inflating—of “eonfidence.” It 
is just as possible to inflate confidence as it is to inflate commodities or 
securities, and it is just as inevitable thereupon to reap the consequent 
deflatlonary process. Mr. Hoover is not engaged, and never has been 
engaged, in being a promiscuous “boomer” and “confidence artist.” 
Quite otherwise, the key to his policy in this general fleld, and the key 
to coming possible developments in the Federal Government in matters 
of this sort, is to be found not in the blindly uttered word “ forward,” 
but in the scientifically formulated expression “ business balance.” 


ONCE TOOK OPPOSITH STAND 


Really to understand Mr. Hoover now, we should recall what he did in 
March, 1923, in the matter of the construction industry. He formally 
and officially suggested at that time that public building by the Federal 
Government should not be accelerated, but retarded and postponed. In 
the succeeding month the committee which he had set up on “ business 
cycles and unemployment " reported that all building, private as well as 
public, should proceed with caution. 

This policy was the precise opposite of the policy customarily expected 
from people in high Federal station. It was an outright “ discourage- 
ment to a certain variety of business effort. The reason for it was 
based on ideas gained from the theory or principle which now so often 
has been mentioned in this article—the theory or principle of “ balance.” 
Prices of building materials were seen to be advancing toward being out 
of “balance” with prices in general, and there was the prospect of an 
“ inflation-deflation " turn of the wheel into the mud. To escape it, Mi. 
Hoover was willing to “ discourage” instead of trying to stimulate.” 

We may then proceed to observe his policy as President toward the 
recent colossal flow of funds into stock-market operations. It was thor- 
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oughly known that the President looked upon that flow with anxiety 
and with disapproval for the volume of it. The action of the Federal 
Reserve Board just before he became President in striving, through 
moral suasion, to prevent the use of Federal-reserve credit for specula- 
tive purposes was taken in large degree through the persistent support 
given to it within the board by Mr. Adolph Miller, one of Mr. Hoover’s 
most intimate friends and associates. 


ECONOMIC “ BALANCE” CITED 


At approximately the same time the report of “the committee on 
recent economic changes of the President's conference on unemploy- 
ment,” signed by Mr. Hoover as chairman, devoted itself centrally to the 
philosophy of the economic “balance” and spoke pointedly, critically 
of the process whereby investors as well as a large body of speculators 
have invested through the stock exchanges not only their savings but 
the proceeds of loans secured through banks and brokers, until the 
credit structure of the country has been sufficiently weighed to indicate 
a credit stringency, resulting in an abnormally high rate for call money 
and an appreciable increase in the rate of interest for business pur- 
poses. * If money in quantity is taken out of production and 
employed for speculation to this extent equilibrium will be destroyed and 
destroyed for all.” 

These warnings did not avail to check the leaders of the speculative 
upward movement. Any more drastic intervention by the Government 
in the circumstances would have been fraught with great peril, for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, a merely personal utterance by the President regard- 
ing the level of stock-market loans and of stock-market prices would 
have been a thing so arbitrary as to call down upon him, with justifica- 
tion, the complaint of every investor and speculator who thereby might 
sustain a personal financial loss. In the second place, the Government 
contained within itself no effective organized body which could give to 
the President and to the country an authoritative, comprehensive, 
rounded, and “balanced” view of the whole industrial and commer- 
cial and transportational and agricultural and financial situation and 
movement. 

AIMS TO RESUME “ BALANCE” 

We here come to the only possible permanent and valuable outcome 
of the whole crisis through which we have been passing. The President 
is engaged at present in a governmental effort to encourage industry, 
without panic, to resume the “ balance“ long ago deranged by the ex- 
cessive attraction of capital to stock-market uses. Might there not have 
been a better governmental organization through which a more effective 
warning against that derangement could have been delivered and through 
which the extremes of that derangement might possibly have been 
prevented? 

If we are to use the Government to pick up the pieces after the crash, 
is it not valid, perhaps, to use Government to help avoid the happen- 
ing of the crash, or at any rate to help avoid its happening so loudly 
and so disastrously? 

To that question we shall presently and concludingly recur. Here it 
may be well to say a few succinct words about the new constructional 
activities which the President has been helping to summon into emer- 
gency being. 

To begin with it’s earnestly hoped that people will not be mesmer- 
ized into thinking that a few new Federal governmental contracts and 
a few sincere assurances of uninterrupted constructional work by great 
industrial leaders will excuse the average citizen from all further par- 
ticipation in the matter and will properly enable him to confine himself 
to the role of the satisfied looker-on. The new Federal governmental 
contracts, for instance, are really only evidences of good faith on the 
part of the administration and can not be regarded as being actually 
Importantly consequential in bulk in comparison with the total of our 
American annual constructional effort. 

GOVERNMENT PLANS CONSTRUCTION 


The Secretary of the Treasury will ask Congress to authorize the ex- 
penditure of some $15,000,000 of additional money annually on public 
buildings within and without the District of Columbia. The President 
has already suggested that our Federal expenditures for waterways 
could now reasonably be increased annually by a margin of $20,000,000. 
The Secretary of Commerce and the Postmaster General and the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board are proceeding with plans which, under a 
system of ocean-mail “subsidies” and of governmental low-interest 
building-loan “subsidies” might give us in our shipyards for the con- 
struction of new ocean-going vessels an increased annual outlay of 
perhaps $25,000,000. 

These sums, when expressed in the newspaper reports in terms not 
of year but of decades, wear a titanic guise. Reduced, however, as 
they should be, to their merely annual proportions, they are but a mod- 
erate trickle into the cup of our annual American offering to our con- 
tinuously expanding American constructional needs. For what is the 
total of our new construction, public and private, in the United States 
of America annually during this current era? It runs, according to 
the information of the permanent personnel of the committee on recent 
economic changes, to approximately seven billions—not millions—bil- 
lions of dollars. 
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To this vast outpouring our railroads have been contributing at a 
recent average rate of approximately $800,000,000 a year. The con- 
tribution of our electric companies and gas companies and other public , 
utilities has been at a rate quite similar. The most important man- 
agers of those groups of business enterprises and of other important 
groups have been highly intelligently and highly patriotically respon- 
sive to the presidential suggestion that they shall do their best not to 
allow their contributions to our annual building fund to drop. 

Their behavior has left nothing to be desired, either for earnestness 
or for promptness. It nevertheless remains true that the largest single 
item in all our annual constructional fund is the item for “ public 
works,” such as streets and roads and sewers and water mains and 
parks and police stations and hospitals and so on and so on, built by 
our State government and our county governments and our city and 
village governments. The total of such “ public works” expenditures 
by our local —as distinguished from our Federal—authorities is 
now approaching some $2,500,000,000 every 12 months. 

It is in this item that we shall possibly either win or lose the present 
war against the consequences of our stock-market dissipation. And 
recession in this item at present would be a catastrophe. An even 
moderate enlargement of it—moderate relatively to its total bulk 
would mean a complete victory. This is a moment when local tax- 
payers, as well as the Federal Government and the large private cor- 
porations, must do their bit throughout the war’s duration in order 
that total success may be achieved. 

That achievement would mean triumphantly—and yet merely—the 
restoration of our economic “balance.” It would mean that, having 
leaned too far toward speculative activities, we got ourselves back to 
our feet and to our “ equilibrium by a sort of sudden determined lean- 
ing in the opposite direction of sheerly and purely constructional ac- 
tivities. The ultimate question would be, and is: 

A move toward that ideal would be the best fruit of our present 
woes. Such a move, out of suggestions from many quarters, is now 
under serious way. It is, of all the development that have followed 
our stock-market crisis, the one most worthy of intense observation. 


EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION LACKING 


A few paragraphs back the remark was made that our Government 
at the present time contains no effective organism for finding and de- 
claring the proper “ balance” of our economic affairs. Our economic 
governmental bodies are for the study and control of separate special 
aspects of those affairs, The Department of Commerce can advise the 
President about exports, the Department of Agriculture about crops, 
the Department of Labor about wages, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission about railroad rates, the Federal Reserve Board about interest 
rates, the Federal Farm Board about agricultural prices. 

The advice given to the President is specialized, technical, fragmen- 
tary. It is a case of the blind men and the elephant in the fable. 
The President, from his advisers, each reporting on his own speciaity, 
can learn how the ear of the elephant is getting on and how the left 
leg and how the sore spot on the back of the spine. He can not and 
does not, nevertheless, get from any source a picture of the whole 
live elephant and a diagnosis of his organic tendencies and of his out- 
ward leanings considered as a totality. 

The instance of the elephant is perhaps unintentionally peculiarly 
apt. The elephant is an animal which sways from side to side. The 
problem in economic practice is to get less swaying and also to enlarge 
in the elephant his native natural skill in testing a bridge with his 
front foot before putting his whole weight upon it and perhaps falling 
through. The present governmental guidance to the elephant is com- 
plicated, contradictory, and confusing. It comes from many govern- 
mental bodies which do not in any way truly merge their special tech- 
nical knowledge and recommendations. 


COMPARISON OF GRUNDY AND NYE CASES 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Devils Lake 
Journal, published at Devils Lake, N. Dak., under date of 
December 13, 1929, entitled “An Interesting Comparison.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Devils Lake Journal, Friday, December 13, 1929] 
AN INTERESTING COMPARISON 

One may wisely be, we suppose, when touching upon things political, 
comparative without being considered prejudicially partisan. 

The seating in the United States Senate yesterday of JOSEPH R. 
GRUNDY, president of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association and 
a lobbyist extraordinary, as United States Senator to take the place of 
William 8. Vare who, the Senate felt, spent just a trifle too much to 
become elected, opens the way for an interesting comparison in the gentle 
art of seating Senators. 

Mr. GRUNDY a short time ago incensed a number of Senators when he 
told them, during a lobby investigation, that some of the Western States 
are not entitled to the same senatorial representation to which the 
Eastern States are entitled, and that these Western States should have 
nothing to say about tariff legislation, or words to that effect. This 
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daring opinion quite naturally riled the Western Senators, especially 
those from the agricultural States who have been fighting for more tariff 
consideration for agricultural products. 

In view of this situation one would naturally assume that there would 
be a terrific howl in the Senate when Mr. Grunpy presented himself 
to take the oath as the appointee of Governor Fisher, of Pennsylvania. 
It was predicted that should Mr. Grunpy’s name be presented to the 
Senate, the Democratic-independent Republican bloc would rise in con- 
cert against seating him, in view of the fact that when GRUNDY sald 
that funny thing about senatorial representation he referred distinctly 
to this coalition. 

Mr. Grunpy presented himself before the Senate, and it took that 
body only four hours to decide he should be administered the oath and 
be considered an honorable and fit Member of that august body. 

The fireworks were sporadic. Senator NYE, of North Dakota, ap- 
peared to have conducted the fight against GRUNDY almost single-handed. 
And herein is the comparison we desire to make without the thought 
of being partisan, inasmuch as we are going to make it merely from the 
point of interest. 

In 1925 the late Gov. A. G. Sorlie, of North Dakota, appointed GERALD 
P. Nyx, a Cooperstown newspaperman, the junior United States Senetor, 
following the death of Dr. Edwin F. Ladd. 

Naturally, within the State—we were then all muddled up in Non- 
Partisan and I. V. A. politics—there went up a great wave of protest 
against the governor's appointment. Non-Partisan League leaders op- 
posed the appointment and felt the plum should have been handed to 
one of their own crowd, whom they considered more entitled to the 
honor and the emoluments concomitant therewith. The independents, 
naturally, not considering the Non-Partisans as being Republicans in 
the regular sense, fought the seating of Mr. Nrx, alleging that Gov- 
ernor Sorlie had no legal right to make the appointment, quoting the 
State constitution to back their arguments. Then, again, some of the 
Non-Partisan bosses in the background opposed the seating for the same 
reason. 8 

Throughout the long controversy nothing was ever said about the 
personality, character, or ability of the young newspaper man who 
“ awoke to find himself famous.” In this we find a comparison that is 
interesting. Joseri R. GRUNDY, made United States Senator yesterday 
by a gubernatorial appointment, is conceded by Republicans and Demo- 
crats to be a lobbyist for a high protective tariff; it is known that he 
raised $400,000 as a part of a $1,000,000 campaign fund to fight Wil- 
liam S. Vare for the Republican senatorial nomination in Pennsylvania 
and that his appointment was made by Governor Fisher, whose election, 
it is said, resulted from the $1,000,000 fund of which Mr. GRUNDY 
raised $400,000. The Senate refused to seat Mr. Vare because he spent 
$750,000 on his campaign to combat the $1,000,000 spent by his op- 
ponents. In view of this alarming example of campaign extravagance, 
the Senate spent only four hours in deciding that Mr. Grunpy should 
become a Member of it. 

What happened in the Nye case? When the North Dakotan's name 
was presented, it was referred to the Senate Elections Committee. That 
committee recommended, by a majority vote, that Mr. Nyx be denied a 
seat in the Senate, basing its findings upon the flimsy argument that 
Governor Sorlie had no right to make the appointment, although the 
committee had no criticism to make of Mr. NTEH's record or character, 
Mr. Nxx's name was presented on December 7, 1925, and it was not 
until January 12, 1926, that the Senate finally voted to seat him. 
That august body debated five days over the question. 

When the final vote for seating Mr. Nym came, it was found that 
only 14 Republicans lined up with 29 Democrats to give him the seat, 
the vote having been 41 to 39, with 32 Republicans voting against him, 
most of them being from Eastern States. 

Five days were spent deciding whether the North Dakotan should be 
entitled to a seat in the Senate and only four hours were spent yester- 
day to decide that JoserH R. GRUNDY, master lobbyist, should have a 
seat. Rather an Interesting comparison, is it not? As far as the 
appointments of Mr. Grunpy and Mr. Nyg were concerned, the cases 
are analogous, since both were gubernatorial appointees. 

While we do not always agree with Senator Nyx on things political, 
we bave an honest feeling, however, that he had sufficient grounds for 
opposing the seating of Senator GRUNDY. He, no doubt, has not for- 
gotten his own fight to get into the Senate, and he, no doubt feels that 
Pennsylvania had something to do with the delay in seating him, This 
bitter memory, augmented by the attitude of Senator GRUNDY toward 
western Senators and Senator Grunpy's part in the financial scheme of 
Pennsylvania political campaigns, furnished Senator Nye with the fire- 
works which he has held back all these years, awaiting a propitious 
time to set them off. 

As we said in the beginning, this is merely a comparison made 
without the idea of delving deeply into partisan politics. It indicates, 
however, the influence of the industrial East in the Senate and the 
difficulty which the agricultural West faces when it demands proper 
recognition. 
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As in legislative session, 
CONSIDERATION OF THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, one of the leading daily 
newspapers published in this city in this morning’s issue car- 
ries a statement that an agreement has been reached in the 
Senate among the so-called leaders to postpone the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill until after the holiday recess. I have not 
heard of any such agreement. Certainly, this side of the 
Chamber has not entered into any such agreement, and I 
am informed that no such agreement has been made on the 
part of Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

I wanted to say, Mr. President, that we have consented that 
the tariff bill be laid aside temporarily for the purpose of con- 
sidering two or three matters which were considered of great 
urgency. The last one of those matters, it is hoped, will be 
disposed of speedily—to-day I hope—and then, so far as I 
am concerned, every effort will be made to see that the tariff 
bill is brought back before the Senate and that we continue its 
consideration until the hour of adjournment for the holiday 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will assure the Senator that 
no such agreement has been made by anybody upon this side of 
the Chamber. Just as soon as the nominations now pending 
before the Senate shall have been disposed of I intend to ask 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was certain, Mr. President, that that was 
the intent of the chairman of the committee, and I thought it 
well to correct the erroneous statement which appeared in a 
leading newspaper of this city this morning. 


NOMINATION OF ALBERT L. WATSON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination of Albert L. 
Watson to be United States district judge for the middle district 
of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that a letter from the Attorney General 
with reference to a matter to which we referred yesterday be 
rend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December E, 1929. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
United State Senate. 

Dran Senator Boran : I am informed you want a statement from me 
as to what I said before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate respect- 
ing the nomination of the Hon. Albert L. Watson to be United States 
District Judge for the Middle District of Pennsylvania. 

I have read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 16 what 
you have said about the occasion of my appearance before the com- 
mittee and of the conditions under which my statement was made, and 
it accords precisely with my recollection of the facts. What I said 
about Judge Watson and the impression I intended to convey to the 
committee is wel] summed up by a Senator whose remarks are recorded 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“It is my recollection at this time that affirmatively he said that 
this appointee was a mau of good moral character; that he also said 
that he was not all that he could wish with respect to professional 
ability, but that he was the best solution that he could find for the 
problem.” 

By way of explanation of this, I mentioned before the committee 
names of one or two other lawyers who had been put forward for this 
appointment, with legal ability superior to Judge Watson's, but who, 
on account of age or other conditions, I considered unavailable. 

I did not state to the committee that I thought Judge Watson was 
not qualified for appointment to the Federal bench, and I did not intend 
to give the committee the impression that I thought so. 

Respectfully yours, 
Willi D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on yesterday I said 
something concerning the extent of the experience of the nomi- 
nee, Judge Watson, in the Federal court and spoke from recol- 
lection upon that feature of the matter. I was very properly 
corrected by the Senator from Pennsylvania, who called atten- 
tion to the record showing that Judge Watson had actually 
appeared in the court, as disclosed by the files, the information 
being given by the clerk of the court, 
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Judge Watson, it appears, was associated with his father, who 
was a lawyer of some considerable prominence and apparently 
of no little ability, and his name apparently appeared in the 
files in connection with that of the firm of which he became a 
member and of which his father was a member. So the clerk 
said, as we were informed from the record by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—I quote from the testimony of Mr. Sheuer, who 
had been clerk of the court—as follows: 


Senator Boram. You say you would classify him as being one that 
was in active practice? 

Mr. Surver. Active; not inactive, but in active practice, 

Senator Borat. That is what I say; in active practice. 

Mr. SHEUER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Boran. Have you known of his trying cases? 


The question was addressed to the clerk, “Have you known 
of his trying cases?” The clerk does not answer that question 
categorically, but says: 

Mr. Suren. I know that he has appeared in equity cases, in argu- 
ments in the motions court, and I think he participated in the trial of 
cases with his partner, his father, and Mr. DiehI—W. S. Diehl. 


That is the extent of the information we have about Judge 
Watson actually trying cases. He appeared in equity cases.“ 
That means that his name was on the record, and he appeared 
“in arguments in the motions court.” The clerk further says: 


1 think he participated in the trial of cases with his father and Mr. 
Diehl—W. S. Diehl. 

Senator Boram. Have you ever heard Judge Watson's integrity or 
honesty questioned? 

Mr. Suever. He is a man of the highest integrity. 

Senator Bora. Does he stand high in the community? 

Mr. Suever. He does. 

Senator WatsH. Do you know what reputation he enjoys at the bar? 

Mr. Suxunn. I think his reputation is that he is a good lawyer. 

Senator REED. I gave the chairman yesterday, Senator WALSH, a lst 
of indorsements from lawyers of the Scranton bar, a very large number 
of names. 

Senator Bora. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Martin. I was going to ask him, with your permission 

Senator BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. Did you ever know of his ever trying any case in the 
United States court, Mr. Sheuer? 

Mr. Supugr. Ever know of him? 

Mr. Manrix. Yes. Did you ever see him try cases? 

Mr. SHEUER, 1 have seen him in court and heard his volce in argu- 
ment in court, and I think that he made the closing address, at least 
one, to the jury and examined witnesses. 


Now, bear in mind that this is a man who had been at the bar 
for something over 20 years, if my recollection now serves me 
aright— 

Mr. Martin, Which case was that, if you know? 

Mr. Sever. When I was subpœnaed here I didn't know what it 
was all about, and I went over to the court to verify my recollection 
about the number of cases in which the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
involved. 

Mr. Martin. I didn't ask you that. 

Mr. Sanver. Well, I am telling you, and in looking up the indices of 
the court I ran across two or three cases that the firm of Watson, 
Diehl & Watson appeared in, and I think that Albert Watson was in 
either the Vulcan Iron Works or the Connor case, or it may have been 
the Doctor Hollister case. 


Mr. President, when we suspended on yesterday I was calling 
attention to the two statutes of the State of Pennsylvania of 
consequence here—the one authorizing the calling in of the 
ballot boxes after the election took place, which may be done, 
according to the statute, either by the court or by a judge 
thereof; and also to the other statute, which provides for the 
appointment of inspectors of election to fill vacancies by the 
judge or judges of the court of quarter sessions, 

It is contended upon the one hand that that gives a single 
judge the power either to call in these boxes or to fill a vacancy. 
It is contended on the other, and I think with much justice, 
that in a district where there is more than one judge the boxes 
must be called in by the court; and in the other case, where it 
is provided that the vacancy shall be filled by a Judge or judges, 
it means that in a district where there is but one judge it shall 
be filled by the judge, but where there is more than one judge 
it must be filled by the judges. 

I dare say that is the proper construction to be given to both 
statutes and I want to adopt it. 

That means, Mr. President, that in this particular case in 
Lackawanna County, where tere are three judges, the boxes 
must be called in by the court—that is to say, the three judges 
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sitting; they make the order and call in the boxes. In the other 
ease, there being a vacancy, the three judges must get together, 
and they must consider the question of a vacancy and fill the 
yacancy. In other words, the three judges must be sitting 
there, or the three judges must all know, by proper notice to 
them, that the court in the one case, or the three judges in the 
other case, are going to consider the question of calling in the 
boxes or making the appointment. 

I want to have you bear in mind, however, that nothing of 
the kind was done. The two judges got together and made this 
so-called 2-judge order without ever calling in the third judge. 
The two judges got together and filled all vacancies without 
ever suggesting to the other judge that they were going to do 
anything of the kind. That is what I say shows a total mis- 
conception, a total lack of conception of the judicial office, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I think perhaps the Senator has overlooked the 
testimony which shows that Judge Watson repeatedly joined 
with the Democratic judge in making appointments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know; the Senator called our 
attention to that yesterday, and I freely admit that. I said at 
the outset that the Democratic judge is subject to just exactly 
as much criticism as the Republican judge. I do not question 
that at all. 

Mr. REED. But I understood the Senator to say that the 
two Republican judges filled all of the vacancies. I think the 
testimony shows 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. WATERMAN, Will the Senator tell me whether these 
so-called 2-judge orders were made in connection with the 
calling in of ballot boxes, or whether they were made under the 
other statute providing for the supervisors of election, or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The particular matter that is im- 
portant here related to the filling of vacancies, and not to the 
ealling in of the ballot boxes. 

Mr. WATERMAN. That was my recollection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This 2-judge order, to be found 
at page 54 of the record, reads as follows: 


To EDWIN A. HARRIS, , 
Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions: 

Take notice that all orders pertaining to the removal or impounding 
of ballot boxes, or the bringing of election boards to the courthouse, or 
the appointment or removal of election officers or overseers, during and 
after the primary election of September 20, 1927, must, in order to be 
valid, be concurred in by at least two judges of this court. 

Any order relating to the above matters and signed merely “By the 
court” is of no effect unless the names of two or more judges con- 
curring therein be signed below said fornfal phrase, By the court.“ 
The names of the judges concurring therein must be added thereto as 
evidence that the order represents the will of a majority of the court. 

In this court, as in all courts where there are more than one judge, 
it requires the action of a majority of the judges of the court to con- 
stitute action by the court. The voice of the court is not the voice of 
any single member of the court. 

This notice is given to you to avoid having conflicting orders issued 
by individual judges without the concurrence of one or more colleagues, 
and as an officer of the court you will govern yourself accordingly. 

By the court: 


I propose to read the testimony. 


MAXEY, Judge, 
WATSON, Judge, 
Court of Quarter Sessions, County of Lackawanna. 


You will bear in mind that that order-was made by Maxey 
and Watson without Neweomb's ever knowing anything at all 
about it. It was never intimated to Judge Newcomb that the 
court of quarter sessions was to sit for the purpose of con- 
sidering the advisability of ever making any such order. These 
two judges just simply got together in a back room somewhere, 
made this order, and put it out. Also, Mr. President, it refers 
to the removal of election offcers. Bear in mind, the election 
officer being elected or appointed in the regular way, he is re- 
moved by the judge. The statute gives no power to the judge 
or even to the court to remove an election officer. It gives him 
power to appoint where there is a vacancy; but complaint is 
made that the election officer is not qualified by reason of his 
political affiliations, and the judge assumes the power to remove 
him, after he has been legally appointed, upon the ~ und that 
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he has not the proper qualifications, and that without any notice 
whatever to the election officer so that he can defend himself 
against charges touching his qualifications. He is summarily 
removed without any notice to anybody, and removed by the two 
judges without ever giving the other judge notification that they 
are going to consider the question of whether that man should or 
should not be removed. 

This is such an extraordinary proceeding that we sought to 
get the conditions and circumstances which gave rise to this 
Zoda order. I said the statute gives no power to remove at 

: and the best that can be said with respect to that is that 
there is some inherent power in a court to remove. 

As in legislative session, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2276) continuing the powers and authority of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 234. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facil- 
ities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the Worid War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 739. An act to amend section 5 of the act of March 2, 
1895, relating to official bonds; 

II. R. 968. An act to amend section 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 969. An act to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code 
to provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States 
circuit judges ; 

H. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896 ; 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 8864. An act to provide for the construction of a build- 
ing for the Supreme Court of the United States; and 

H. R. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630) ; the act 
entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 
1928 (45 Stat. 137); and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain land within 
the District of Columbia to be used as space for public build- 
ings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51). 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITALS FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the hospital bill laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a bil from the House of Representatives, which will 
be read by title. 

The bill (H. R. 234) to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary fa- 
cilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have already sent out a call 
for the Finance Committee to meet to-morrow at 10 o'clock for 
the purpose of considering this bill. I have no doubt that it 
will be reported out to-morrow and a request made that it pass 
at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will follow the regu- 
lar order and be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I was attempting to get the 
ear of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator now has it. He 
will be recognized, with the permission of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator from Montana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to suggest to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance that the Finance Committee is ex- 
ceedingly busy with the tariff bill. If any hearings are to be 
held on this hospitalization bill, it seems to me it would be 
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wholly proper for it to go to the Commitiee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I know of no hearing. No 
one has requested any hearing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to announce to the 
Senator right now that I desire to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to be heard before the com- 
mittee about the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly the Senator can be heard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What time will the committee meet? 

Mr. SMOOT At 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. The com- 
mittee meeting has already been called. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I have no objection, of course, to the bill 
going to the committee, but I desire to be heard in reference to 
the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can be heard, of course. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, does the Senator think the com- 
mittee can make a report on this bill to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there are not too many witnesses; but I 
can not refuse a hearing to any Senator. If the hearing does 
not interfere with reporting the bill, I have no doubt but that it 
will be reported back to the Senate promptly; and when it is 
reported—if it is reported this week—I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration. 

Mr. BLACK. On that statement I shall not insist upon its 
reference to the other committee; but the bill is an exceedingly 
important one. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Alabama does not feel its 
importance any more than we do. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield first to the Senator from 
Georgia. Then I will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, permit me to say to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama that extensive hearings were had on this 
hospital bill during the last Congress before the House commit- 
tee and the matter has been generally considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. GEORGE, While there may be some Senator who wishes 
to appear before the committee, I have no doubt that we can 
make a report to-morrow morning, and report the bill to the 
Senate, and obtain action on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau made certain recommendations as to an increase in 
hospital facilities. Most of those recommendations have been 
carried out, but it is possible that some of them have not been. 
My purpose is to include the recommendations of the Veterans’ 
Bureau; and I imagine that the Finance Committee unques- 
tionably will do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Any Senator who desires to be heard shall be 


heard. 
Mr. President 


I yield to the Senator from Ten- 


Mr. WATSON. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I was very anxious to have this bill referred 
to the committee as soon as it came over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I asked immediately that it be 
referred. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; that is why the Senator from Utah 
made the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been referred under 
the rule. There was no other procedure to take on it, unless 
unanimous consent was granted for its present consideration. 

Mr. WATSON. I merely wish to say to the Senator from 
Alabama that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
have a more crowded calendar by far at this particular time 
than the Committee on Finance, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And that committee also 
has not jurisdiction of this subject, under the special order of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Be that as it may, there would be no chance 
for that committee to consider it, because they have other mat- 
ters that they are bound to hear, for which they have already 
made arrangements. 

I think action should be taken this week for this reason: We 
have pledged ourselves to prevent action on anything else, even 
by unanimots consent, after the 6th day of January. There- 
fore if something is not done before we recess for the holidays, 
no action can be taken on this measure. That is why it is an 
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emergent measure, and should be taken up at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Mr. COPELAND and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to make an observation 
before yielding further. I think, perhaps, the Senator from In- 
diana is correct that there was some statement made on yester- 
day, I think by himself, to the effect that after the ist of 
January nothing would be considered except the tariff bill. I 
am eager to expedite the disposition of the tariff bill, but I 
think we should not endeavor to pledge ourselves so far in ad- 
vance not to take up a measure which may be of the very great- 
est urgency. It might meet with opposition by a single Mem- 
ber of the Senate, or a very sumll number, and a very decided 
‘majority of the Senate might feel that it was of such grave 
consequence as that it ought to haye immediate consideration, I 
think, perhaps, what was said by the Senator from Indiana yes- 
terday ought to have in mind such a contingency as that I now 


suggest, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, yes- 
terday the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] was the 
one who made the first statement. I indorsed what he said, be- 
cause if we permit all these matters, which, in a sense, are ex- 
traneous, to be taken up, we never will pass a tariff bill. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FiercuEr] rose to say that it 
Should not be a hard-and-fust rule, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, a rule that could not be changed, and I suggested 
that we would meet each situation as it arose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand we have a pledge from the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that there will be no delay 
about this matter, that there is reasonable hope of the bill 
being brought to us to-morrow for action, and I trust that may 
be the case. It would be unfortunate, in my opinion, to have 
this bill go over past the holidays, because of the importance 
of the tariff legislation. But the Senator from Utah has given 
us assurance that there will be no delay whatever, and we 
have hope of having the bill before us within a few hours. I 
am correct in that, am I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt about it; and I want to assure 
the Senator again that there is no one in the Senate interested 
to a greater extent in the hospitalization of the veterans than 
are the members of the Finance Committee. There is no one 
who knows the necessity of it more than they, because they have 
followed it in years past. I again announce to the Senator 
from New York that the committee will meet at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow, and the bill will be reported out to the Senate to-mor- 
row, if the hearings do not prevent it. That is the only thing 
that will prevent the bill from being reported to-morrow, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R.739. An act to amend section 5 of the act of March 2, 
1895, relating to official bonds; 

H. R. 968, An act to amend section 198 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 969. An act to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code 
to provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States 
circuit judges; 

H. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896 ; and 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal Stat- 
utes,” approved March 3, 1927; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the construction of a building 
for the Supreme Court of the United States; and 

H. R. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); the 
act entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); and the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain 
land within the District of Columbia to be used as space for 
public buildings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51); 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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NOMINATION OF ALBERT L. WATSON 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Albert L. Watson to be United States 
district judge for the middle district of Pennsylyania. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, it will be borne in 
mind that the action which gave rise to this so-called 2-judge 
order was a bitter and hotly contested election in progress at 
that time or in anticipation. At that election Judge Watson 
was a candidate for reelection. 

Mr. BORAH. It was a primary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should have said that it was a 
primary. But that did not deter him at all from joining in this 
so-called 2-judge order and in making appointments to fill 
vacancies in the office of inspector of election. 

I read concerning the statute to which I first called attention, 
which, Senators will remember, provides for the calling in of 
the ballot boxes by a court or a judge thereof: 


Senator Warsa. It would appear as though the statute was set at 
naught here. 

Mr. Martin, Certainly, That is the purpose of it. 

Senator WALSH. The statute says, The court or a judge thereof "—— 

Senator WATERMAN. But that means when the court is not in session? 

Senator WALsH. “Shall open the ballot box of such election district.” 
Then that is signed only by Maxey and Watson. There does not appear 
to be anything before the court. 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Senator WALSH. Those two judges just simply make this order, and 
the effect of that would be that if Newcomb should enter an order, as he 
had a right to do, obviously, under this statute, to bring in a ballot box, 
or anything of that kind, the officers in charge of the ballot box would 
be required by these two judges to disobey the order of Judge Newcomb 
and refuse to bring in the boxes. 

Senator WATERMAN. Ig not that statute, Senator, for the purpose of 
providing that the judge may do this thing when the court is not in 
session? 

Senator RAD. We have some counties where there are two judges, 
and in order to prevent a deadlock they drew these statutes in this way. 

Senator Boram. What does this mean? It says 


Reading from the order— 


“Take notice that all orders pertaining to the removal or impounding 
of ballot boxes, or the bringing of election boards to the courthouse, or 
the appointment or removal of election officers or overseers, during and 
after the primary election of September 20, 1927, must, in order to be 
valid, be concurred in by at least two judges of this court.” 

Mr. Martin. That is right. f 

Senator Boram, If it had said “by the court,” then we might have 
felt that they were dealing with the court in this instance, but it says 
“by two judges.” That would seem to be in contravention of “or any 
judge thereof.” 

Senator WaLsH. I can not agree with you, Senator WATERMAN. I 
think the purpose of this was that whenever a judge thought there was 
cause he might make the order to bring them in. 

Senator REED. You understand, Senator, that suspension of the oper- 
ations of the election board, bringing of the individuals from the polling 
place to the court room, simply denies the opportunity to cast their 
vote to citizens by their action. 

Senator WaLsH. I do not understand that that way at all. This 
seems to contemplate that the election has already taken place. 

Senator REED. Of that day or afterwards. 

Senator WatsH. “Be it enacted, and so forth, that the court of 
common pleas, or a judge thereof, of the county in which any election 
district, precinct, or division is located, shall open the ballot box of 
such election district, precinct, or division used at any general, mu- 
nicipal, special, or primary election held therein, and cause the entire 
vote thereof to be correctly counted.” 

Senator REED, That is one of its powers. 

Senator WALSH. Now, the election has already taken place, 

Senator REED. In that case; yes. 

Senator WALSH. They are through, now. To be correctly counted, 
by persons designated by such court or judge, if three qualified elec- 
tors of the ward of a city or borough containing such election districts, 
and so forth. 

Now, of course, it is not contemplated that the judge shall himself 
go out and seize the box. 

Senator REED. No. 


Senator WatsH. But he will issue a writ or an order, presumably, 
to the proper executive officer of the court to go out and get the box. 

Senator REED. Yes. 

Senator WaisH. Now these two judges give notice to the officers of 
the election that if the sheriff comes with an order signed by New- 
comb, for instance, to bring the boxes in, they are to disregard that 
order. 
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Mr, Martix. That is right, and they not only got that, Senator, but 
I am told by a witness who has not appeared yet that actual specifie 
instructions were given in one case, particularly in Dickson City election 
board, in which a man by the name of Wayno was present, that if 
Judge Newcomb sent any of the sheriffs officers up there, they were to 
put them out of the booth, and there was a real fight up there. 

Senator WALSH. It would be interesting to ascertain whether Judge 
Newcomb sat at the time that this order was made by these two judges, 
or whether he bad any notice that such an order was to be put out. 

Senator REED. I know nothing about that, I do know this, though, 
that in no county in Pennsylvania is factional politics so bitter as it is 
in Lackawanna County. 

Senator WaLsH. That seems quite likely. 

Senator REED. The attitude between these two judges, Newcomb and 
Maxey, was most unhappy. They were at swords’ points constantly. 
Watson's offense appears to have been deciding one against the other. 
He chose Maxey instead of Newcomb, 

Mr. Martin. That is not quite the thing, Senator, as I understand it. 

Senator BORAH. Of course the office of the court is not the office of 
any single member of the court. I think that is correct, but up here 
they say “must be concurred in by at least two judges,” while the 
statute contemplates that one judge may make an order. Was there 
ever any appeal taken from this, or any review of it in any way? 

Mr. MARTIN. No. You see there was no case pending and nobody 
could appeal. This was just a sort of judicial embargo issued on the 
clerk's office, the sheriff’s office, and the prothonotary’s office on the 
very morning the primary was going to be held 


On the yery morning the primary was to be held— 


Senator WALSH. I should think, Senator Warznuax, that if you have 
statutes authorizing either the court or a judge to issue a certain order, 
you could either go into the court when the court was in session and 
apply to the court or you could go to the chambers of any judge and 
have him sign an order. 

Senator WATERMAN, My recollection is, Senator, that in some cases 
statutes of that kind are read as though they provided that the court 
or a judge in vacation could sign such orders. 

Senator WatsH. That may be. 

Senator WATERMAN. That is the way I would naturally construe this, 

Senator WatsH. If that is the case, Senator, then obviously the court 
must be sitting. 

Senator WATERMAN. Exactly. 

Senator Watsn. The court must be sitting and each judge must either 
participate or have had an opportunity to participate. 
Senator WATERMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

be an order by the court. 

Senator WALSH. Yes. 

Senator WATERMAN. I do not know how that would be. 

Senator REED. Neither do I, frankly. 

Mr. Manrix. And prior to that time, though, when they were appoint- 
ing these election overseers, Judge Newcomb and Judge Maxey and 
Judge Watson were upon the bench and Judge Newcomb asked Judge 
Watson if he intended to sit in the appointment of overseerg to con- 
duct his own election, and Watson said he did. 

Senator REED. That was unfortunately forced upon us by the policy 
of elective judges in Pennsylvania. Every county judge has necessarily 
to act on such appointments whenever he himself is up for election. 

Mr. MARTIN. Not at all, Senator. We call in outside judges, and we 
have always had outside judges. 

Senator WALSH. But in this particular instance where there were 
three judges it would seem to be an impropriety in Watson to join with 
Maxey in either appointing or removing judges. * 

Senator REED. Yet, if he had not, the court could not have functioned, 
because Maxey and Newcomb disagreed on every order. 

Senator Watsu. Is there not a provision for calling a judge from 
an adjacent district? 

Senator READ. Yes; that can be done. 

Senator WALSH. If a judge were disqualified for any reason that 
would have to be done, would it not? 

Senator REED. Yes, 

Senator WALSH. Can anybody give us any more specific information 
about the matter of the removal of the overseers in this election at 
Throop where we are told that the overseer that had been appointed 
was removed by a 2-judge order and another man put in the morning 
of the election, the first man belonging to one political party and he 
being put out and another man belonging to another political party 
put in? 

Mrs. Scranton. I would be very glad to have a lawyer who can give 
you the information brought here as a witness, from Lackawanna 
County, who is familiar with our courts, 

Senator REED. When Mr. Martin has finished I want to ask the com- 
mittee to permit Mrs. Scranton to answer one or two statements that 
were made by other witnesses. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have not answered Senator WALSH’s question. 

I can not give you the information that you desire with reference to 
that removal of that election officer in Throop that was spoken of here 
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this morning, because I did not know about that, Senator. There is a 
lot of talk about a lot of these things, and I got anonymous letters 
after I had filed this protest, communications saying this thing and that 
thing and the other thing about Judge Watson's association with Judge 
Maxey. I paid very little attention to a lot of material, Some of it 
has come quite directly, and some I haye had an opportunity of investi- 
gating. I suggested that they come and tell the committee the story, 
Some of them were reluctant to come in these matters. I can look 
that matter up that you inquire of when I return and ascertain some- 
thing about it. I do not know enough about it to answer directly 
myself. 


I pass over to the testimony of Judge Powell, who came be- 
fore the committee as a witness for Judge Watson. I said to 
him, as appears on page 66: 


Senator WALSH. Give us the facts leading up to the 2-Judge order 
and the law under which the 2-judge order is made. 

Mr. PowzLL. Well, I am not so certain that I can exactly state the 
facts—that is, exactly what brought about this 2-judge order. The 
first 2-judge order was made in 1925, and all we lawyers know about 
that is that it was made because there was some considerable con- 
fusion in the matter of election officers, and in the matter of the ap- 
pointment and revocation of election officers, and also in the matter 
of impounding ballot boxes. I can illustrate what we lawyers know, 
but just whether it was dissension among the judges or something of 
that kind, that I can not testify to, because I do not know that; but I 
ean testify to the effect of it. 

I do know this 

Senator WaLsH. I was not so much concerned about the effect of it 
as I was the situation which brought about the 2-judge order. 

Mr. POWELL. That I am unable to say. I think some other witness 
may be. 

Senator Wals. This is apparently a direction of the two judges of 
the court of quarter sessions to the clerk. They tell the clerk: 

Take notice that all orders pertaining to the removal or impounding 
of ballot boxes, or the bringing of election boards to the courthouse, or 
the appointment or removal of election officers or overseers, during 
and after the primary election of September 20, 1927, must, in order to 
be valid, be concurred in by at least two judges of this court.” 

Mr. POWELL. Exactly. 

Senator WALSH. Now, apparently, the first part of this letter has 
reference to this act of 1927, because it provides: 

“ Be it enacted, That the court of common pleas, or a judge thereof, 
of the county in which any election district, precinct, or division is 
located, shall open the ballot box of such election district, precinct, or 
division used at any general, municipal, special, or primary election 
held therein, and cause the entire vote thereof to be correctly counted, 
by persons designated by such court or judge, if three qualified electors 
of the ward of a city, or borough, containing such election district, pre- 
einet, or division — 

And so forth. 

“A petition and affidavit alleging that "— 

And so forth. 

Now, you will observe that this act relates to the opening of the 
ballot boxes, and this letter starts out evidently relating to these 
circumstances here: 

“Take notice that all orders pertaining to the removal or impounding 
of ballot boxes, or the bringing of election boards to the courthouse "— 

Now it goes on: 

“or the appointment or removal of election officers or overseers.” 

Now, apparently “election officers or overseers” Is not referred to 
in this statute. 

Senator REED, The 1927 statute? 

Senator WatsH. In the 1927 statute; but, as I understood it at the 
time, as the matter was presented to us, this order was introduced by 
reason of a controversy concerning the appointment of election over- 
seers. 

Mr. POWELL, I think perhaps I can explain that feature of it. What 
brought it about was this: We will say that in the first ward an elec- 
tion officer, we will say a minority inspector, was duly elected. He 
was elected as a Republican in that ward. Then he became a police 
officer. Under the constitution of Pennsylvania he was disqualified. 
A man was then appointed to take his place. That man was a Demo- 
erat, taking the place of a Republican. He was not entitled to ap- 
pointment under the law, the act of 1921. 

Senator REED. Who appointed him? 

Mr. POWELL. He was appointed by Judge Newcomb. 


It will be observed that here was a Republican elected an 
inspector. He became a police officer, and, under the constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, he could not hold the office of policeman 
and another office at the same time. Accordingly Judge New- 
comb, without hearing him or hearing anybody, it being repre- 
sented to Judge Newcomb that this man, who had been elected 
an inspector, was disqualified, just wiped him off the map and 
appointed a Democrat to take his place, without, of course, 
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giving any notice to Maxey or Watson or anybody else, or giving 
any notice to the election inspector, to ascertain whether the 
report that he had been appointed a police officer was correct 
or not. He simply cut his head off. Mr. Powell continued: 


Then that appointment was revoked by Judges Maxey and Watson and 
another person appointed, and it ran along—we have an absolute state- 
ment of that here—until, I think, between the time of that one appoint- 
ment and the time for the primary. The date of the election there 
were seven different appointments, one revoking the other. In my judg- 
ment, the reason for the 2-judge order is this: That if each one of the 
judges of the court would hear and dispose of an election matter, say 
a member of the board, and if one judge would appoint one person to 
that office, another judge would appoint another person to the same 
office, and the third judge would appoint still another person to that 
same office, and each one of them given their process to put that person 
in office that they had appointed, and through the sheriff, the State 
police, or other peace officers, that would bring chaos into our election 
affairs. 

In other words, there had been cases where two men had been ap- 
pointed to the same office as overseer or inspector of elections—one by 
one judge and one by two judges. 

Senator WATERMAN, That is, to fill a vacancy? 

Mr. Powe... To fill a vacancy; yes, sir. And when that is done, 
you see, and these processes get into the hands of different executive 
officers, it brings forth a great deal of difficulty and a great deal of 
confusion. 

Senator WAusH, That seems all right, but this statute before us, of 
1927, covers the case, apparently, of the removal or impounding of the 
ballot boxes and the bringing of the election boards to the courthouse. 
That contemplates an election already held. 

Mr. POWELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WatsH. But it goes on, “or the appointment or removal of 
election officers or overseers during and after the primary election of 
September 20, 1927.“ 


I call attention as a mere passing matter that this order was 
signed by “ Maxey, judge, and Watson, judge, court of quarter 
sessions, county of Lackawanna.” But the court of quarter ses- 
sions has no power with reference to impounding ballot boxes. 
It has the power with reference to the appointment of election 
officers, the other duty being with the court of common pleas, 
but the court of quarter sessions undertakes to regulate both 
the impounding of the ballots and the appointment of inspection 
officers, 


Now, where is the statute which relates to any action by the court 
for the appointment or removal of election officers? 

Mr. Powxi. The 1921 law. 

Mr, Reynotps. That is the law, 619 [handing volume to Senator 
WatsH]. The judges have that power and authority—not a judge. 


Then Senator WarsH read the statute, but I do not read it 
again. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Now your honor will see that that order was issued 
out of the court of quarter sessions. It is that act which governs. 

Senator WALSH. The power to appoint or remove—I do not find any 
power to remove in the act of 1921, but the power to appoint is there, 
evidently, wherever a vacancy occurs. 

Mr. PowELL. That is in the common pleas. 

Senator WaLrsH. What is in the common pleas? 

Mr. PowELL. The power to appoint. 

Mr. Rxxxorbs. Quarter sessions. 

Senator WausH. This is the court of quarter sessions under this act 
of 1921. That gives the power to appoint, but it does not give the 
power to remove. But the statute says, “the judge or judges of the 
court of quarter sessions.” I can understand very readily that the 
confusion of which you speak may possibly arise where one judge would 
appoint one inspector and another would appoint another, but what is 
apparently the law. What authority did two judges have to say that 
the other judge shall not make the appointment when the statute gives 
him the power to make it? 

Mr. Powrtx. That is my interpretation of it, your honor, A “ judge 
or judges here means, under our supreme court's interpretation, that 
a judge is only a member of a court that is organized for the transac- 
tion of the court's business, and the court is the majority thereof. 


Now that, Mr. President, is the justification that is made for 
this matter. The supreme court of the State held that when- 
ever a cause is submitted to the court it may be determined by 
a majority of that court. Of course, everybody concedes that. 
That is offered as the justification for two judges getting to- 
gether in a back room where the other judge does not know 
anything at all about what is transpiring, and proceeding to 
make an order which they declare to be the act of the court. 

Senator WaLsH. Yes; but I beg pardon; it doesn’t say that the court 
has the power to do it at all. We all recognize the difference between 
the court and a judge of the court, A judge can do at chambers only 
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those things that he is authorized by statute to do at chambers, but if 
he is sitting as a court he can do many things that are not authorized 
by the statutes. This is a power given not to the court at all, but to 
the judge or judges of the court. 

Mr. POWELL. And our interpretation of it, your honor, is that where 
there is more than one judge acting, that that constitutes the court, 
under our decisions, 

Senator WATERMAN, Some of these quarter sessions courts have but 
one judge? 

Mr. POWELL. Yes; they do—most of them. 

Senator WATERMAN. And your interpretation then is that where 
there is more than one judge it must be by the court? 

Mr. PowELL. That is our interpretation of the statute. And the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, your honor, has so construed it in 
many cases. In the Bright case they did. 

Senator WATERMAN, Does that say “a judge” or “the judges"? 

Mr. Powe... “The judge or judges.” 

Senator REED. Nine-tenths of our counties have only one judge. 

Senator Wars. This order bears date September 20, 1927, and it 
refers to a primary election of September 20, 1927, apparently being 
made the very day that the primary was in progress. 

Mr. RETNoL Ds. But the several acts of appointment and removal 
had all occurred before the 20th. It began on the 10th with the 
appointment of a Democrat to succeed a Republiean. As the witness 
has said, it was a case of battledore and shuttlecock between the judges, 
and it resulted in doing what the supreme court has in many cases, as 
we will show you in our brief, decided; that the majority of the court, 
all of the members of the court ought to sit, but at least a majority of 
the court. That was the origin of that order. 

Senator WALSH. Also let me say this, of course, must have had 
reference to some particular matter, some particular case. Can you 
tell us anything about the particular case that brought out the order? 

Mr. POWELL. Yes; I believe I can. The Bright case, as it is known 
and designated in our court is in re appointment of inspector of elec- 
tions for the first ward of the borough of Throop, and that case comes 
about in this way. Francis Hefferon was elected minority inspector in 
the first ward of the borough of Throop, and because he became a 
police officer he ceased to be a qualified inspector. 

Senator Reep. Under our constitution. 

Mr. PowELL. Yes. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. And he was a Republican? 

Mr. Powis. Yes. And then a petition was presented to the court 
by five qualified electors of that district, praying that a vacancy existed 
and that a man named Anthony Comerotta would be appointed as 
inspector. That petition was presented apparently on the 19th day of 
September, 1927. 


Bear in mind this is the day before the primaries, 


This man Comerotta was appointed. 

Senator WaLsH. Now, let us see about the appointment. What pro- 
vision is there for giving notice of the petition for appointment? 

Mr, POWELL. There is no notice required, your honor, with the 
exception of notice upon the person whose office is to be vacated. 

Senator WaLsE. Service is made on him? 

Mr. PowxLL. Yes; and ordinarily you have his resignation, 

Senator Wars. Now, what opportunity is there for a hearing, then, 
of that matter? 

Mr. POWELL. They go into a full hearing if there is any dispute on 
the matter at all. If there is not an accompanying resignation, then 
the matter goes into a hearing. 

Now, it seems that that appointment of Comerotta was made by 
the court, Judge Newcomb, then, on the 19th of September, 

Senator Wals. Now, let me inquire, how many judges sat in the 
hearing in that matter? 

Mr. PowxiL. One. 

Senator Boran. That was the court? 

Mr. PowELL. There was just one judge sat in that hearing. 

Senator Warsa. Well, was it the act of the judge or was it the act 
of the court? 

Mr. PowzLL. Well, my interpretation is that it was the act of the 
judge, because it was not concurred in by the other judges. The act 
of a single judge, as I understand the law, is the act of the court 
so long as it is concurred in by the remainder of the court, or so long 
as the remainder of the court does not dissent from the act of the 
single judge, 

On September 19, 1927, another order was made whereby this man 
Comerotta was displaced. 

Mr. ReyxoLps. For what reason? 

Mr. POWELL. For the reason that he was a registered Democrat, 

Mr. Reyrxotps. And his predecessor was what? 

Mr. Pow. To take the place of a Republican. 

Senator WALSH. Now, let us understand what proceedings were 
had in the matter. 

Mr. POWELL. Apparently a petition and order. I don't know whether 
there was any hearing. There is no testimony in the file. 
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Senator Wats. That is the day before the primary? 

Mr. Powstu, This was on the 19th. 

Senator WALSH. And he was appointed what date? 

Mr. POWELL. On the 6th of September. 

Senator Warsm. And they waited until the day before the primary? 
Mr. POWELL. Yes, 


It will be observed, Mr. President, that this Democrat was 
appointed to take the place of the man who became a police 
officer on the 6th day of September. The primary was held on 
the 20th. The opposition waited until the day before the pri- 
mary and then they got the 2-judge order putting him off and 
putting another man in his place. 

Senator Warsa. And then removed him? 

Mr. PowELL. And then he was removed. 

Senator WaLS H. Now, let me understand. Where does the court 
get the power to remove? 

Mr. PowELL. Well, the court may remove any election officer for 
cause shown at any time. 

Senator WALSH. Where is that statute? 

Mr. Powztt. I don't know whether it is in the act of 1921 or whether 


it is inherently in the court. 

Senator WALSH. There would be no inherent power in the court except 
when there is an election contest. 

Mr. POWELL. They have power to remove for cause shown under the 
circumstances. I mean the first man, Of course, the second one, the 
appointment was not in compliance with the act of 1921. He was 
disqualified and removed for that reason, 

Senator Wats. Yes; but some kind of trial must be had before you 
can remove him? 

Mr. POWELL. There is always a hearing on these matters. 

Senator Boram, Mr. Powell, what particular statute authorizes the 
removal? 
~ Mr. POWELL. I think the act of 1921. 


But it will be observed by reading the statute of 1921 that it 
gives no such power at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Both of these gentlemen were named. 
The first was a Republican but became disqualified and there- 
fore was removed? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Yes; but bear in mind he was 
removed without any hearing given to him; just simply some- 
body came in and said, This man has been appointed a police 
officer, and therefore there is a vacancy.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But was there any question as to the 
fact of his disqualification? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know; I suppose not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The court might have assumed 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the court could assume 
anything, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the court acted upon a fact, he was 
removed 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but without any notice to the 
man who was removed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then a Democrat was named? 

. WALSH of Montana. Yes; then a Democrat was named. 
. SHORTRIDGE. And he was removed? 

. WALSH of Montana. Yes; he was removed. 

. SHORTRIDGE. Was he qualified under the law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I presume not. I presume the law 
probably required certain qualifications, but it was represented 
that he was a Democrat and he had no opportunity to be heard 
as to whether he was a Democrat or a Republican. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He would not deny that he was a 
Democrat? ù 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. O Mr. President, I had supposed 
I was talking to a lawyer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not profess to be a very great one, 
but I am inquiring of the Senator, courteously I hope, to get 
the line of his argument. If in the two instances the facts were 
manifest or admitted or judicially known, I am inquiring 
whether, then, it was necessary to have a hearing? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am utterly unable to answer the 
Senator about the facts at all, because the record discloses 
nothing. Somebody came before the judge and said, This 
man is a registered Democrat,” and without giving the man an 
opportunity to be heard as to whether he was or was not a 
registered Democrat, he was removed. Likewise, in the first 
case, somebody came before the Democratic judge and said the 
man who was elected inspector had been appointed a police 
officer, and therefore was not qualified to sit, and, without 
giving that man an opportunity to be heard as to whether he 
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was appointed or whether he would accept the appointment or 
whether the statute reached a case of that kind, he was re- 
moved from office. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And if his party politics was evidenced 
by a written record I say, as matter of law, that the court had 
the right to take judicial notice of that record. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not agree with the Senator 
about that, but even if the court takes judicial notice of every- 
thing, the very foundation of judicial proceedings as I have it in 
mind is notice to the opposite side. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr, REED. It was not the trial of a lawsuit that was in- 
volved in the appointment of these officers, We all must remem- 
ber that. The facts must be known to the court. I understand 
the customary way of proceeding in these matters is by an ex 
parte affidavit. The important thing is to see that the offices are 
filled and that the election goes on. Some of these districts are 
25 or 30 miles from the chief town of the county. Suppose it 
is represented on affidavit to the judge that the election board is 
drunk and is incapable of carrying on the election. To try a 
case obviously requires notice to them and an opportunity to 
them to answer. But if that is done there will be no election in 
that district that day and the law, very wisely I think, provides 
for prompt removal and appointment, and if injustice is done it 
can be heard later. There is no time at the moment to try a 
case. The important thing is to carry on the election. I thank 
the Senator for letting me speak so long in his time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is all right. I am very glad 
to suffer any interruption that will have a tendency to bring out 
the facts in relation to the matter and the conclusions that may 
be properly drawn from them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will have to ask the pardon of 
the Senator until I say a word with respect to the observation 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Of course, we can imagine a bolt of lightning striking down 
every judge of election, We can imagine every judge of elec- 
tion being drunk so as to be entirely incapable of performing the 
duties of his office. But the answer to that is that the law has 
not made provision for such extraordinary emergencies as that, 
because they are not likely to happen; so that the law was not 
made for a condition of that character at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a remark? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Excuse me. I will say this: When 
the statute reposed in the court the power to do these things 
or reposed in the judges the power to do these things, I am 
perfectly confident that it did so in order that the proceedings 
might approximate at least to the ordinary judicial proceedings, 
expecting that in that way the best results could be obtained; 
but I say it is fundamental that no action can be taken by 
the court without notice to those against whom the action is 
directed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
now yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. REED. In Pennsylvania we do not so regard it. To us 
the holding of the election is the important thing. It is more 
important that we deal justly with the voter than that we deal 
justly with the particular individual officer. We have there 
8,500 districts; there are a judge and two inspectors in each 
of those districts, aggregating 25,500 individuals. Judge Maxey 
testified that in his county alone it was necessary to issue 
between 20 and 30 emergency orders the night before election 
and the morning of election for the election last month. It is 
inevitably so, with such a great throng of officers. Some of 
them fall ill; some of them disappear; some of them die; some 
of them would be disqualified; and that is the reason for the 
emergency orders. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let us take the situation that 
confronts us here. Some time prior to the 6th day of September 
a Republican who was elected an inspector of elections was 
appointed a police officer. It is contended that because of that 
appointment he became disqualified to act as ay inspector of 
elections. Those who were interested in the matter did not 
proceed immediately to get him removed. They could easily 
have instituted the appropriate proceedings by giving notice to 
this police officer who had been elected that they wanted to have 
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him removed on account of his disqualification. They did not do 
that at all. They just went to the judge and got him removed. 

The disqualified Democrat having been appointed, the Repub- 
licans did not proceed at once to have him removed. They had 
plenty of time between the 6th day of September and the 19th 
day of September to proceed against the Democratic official 
by appropriate proceedings, by giving him notice that proceed- 
ings were to be instituted to remove him and to appoint some 
one else; but they waited until the day before the primary, and 
then they put him out without ever giving him an opportunity 
to be heard as to whether the fact was or was not that he was 
a registered Democrat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that I want to point out that 
the contingency of which the Senator from Pennsylvania speaks 
as one that might possibly happen did not chance to happen in 
this particular case. 

Mr. REED. I beg a thousand pardons. If the Senator will 
permit me to say it, it happened in one case seven times that 
day, and it is so testified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
this Throop case, 

Mr. REED. I do not see what all this proves. If the law 
was bad, Judge Watson had not written it, and that does not 
affect his eligibility here. If the practice is bad 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Excuse me. If Judge Watson did 
nothing in this matter except what the law enjoined upon him, 
I would not be standing up here making these remarks. The 
Senator can not possibly have misunderstood me in contending 
that what he did was contrary to law. 

Mr. REED. If the practice which Judge Watson followed is 
bad, he did not initiate it. If his order was legally in error— 
and I can not see that it was—we are not a court of appeals 
sitting in judgment on an appeal from that order. Suppose he 
Was wrong, does that disqualify him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It might be a justification or ex- 
tenuation in the mind of the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
Judge Watson was simply doing what had been the practice 
theretofore, but it is not a justification or an extenuation in my 
mind, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from Montana ought to 
call to the attention of the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, regardless of everything else, the 
fact that the Attorney General of the United States in his 
testimony before the Judiciary Committee disapproved of the 
action of Judge Watson in these matters of which the Senator 
from Montana is speaking. That ought to settle it, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not, of course, the statute before 
me, and my inquiry of the Senator is to develop the law and 
the facts. Assuming that the first man appointed who after- 
wards became a policeman and therefore was disqualified -—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I do not know whether he was 
or not; I have never had an opportunity to examine the statute 
or the constitution, and neither did the judge. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me, but I am merely asking the 
question. Then if the second man appointed was also dis- 
qualified, my query is, Were those facts matters of judicial 
record of which the court could take notice? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say neither one. I should 
say the truth would haye to be established in a contest of both 
facts. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Therefore I was inquiring whether the 
court might act properly without a hearing. That was the only 
thought in my mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Even if the court was entitled to 
take judicial notice of these facts he had no business to act 
without a hearing and without notice to the party affected. In 
a lawsuit, the case passed upon being a matter of which the 
court takes judicial notice, one can not file his complaint and 
then go to the court and ask him to sign a decree; he has got 
to give notice to the other side. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Granted; but the plaintiff would not be 
obliged in a court to prove that of which the court will take 
judicial notice. 


Exactly; but I am speaking about 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly not; I agree as to that, 
and there is no controversy about that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That was the thought in my mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That does not dispense with notice 
to the opposite party. I continue quoting from the testimony. 
Senator Boran asked: 


Mr. Powell, what particular statute authorizes the removal? 

Mr. PowELL. I think the act of 1921. 

Senator WALSH. It does not seem to. I have it here before me. 

Mr. POWELL. Shall I call the attention of the committee to the rest 
of this, so that you will have it all? 

Senator Wals. We want to follow the thing along and find out first 
what power there was in either 

Mr. ReyNotps (interposing). The act of 1921 does not particularly 
give that power, but it provides— 


Then he quotes the statute giving the power to fill vacancies, 
and adds: 


Now, this was a minority inspector, a Republican displaced by a 
Democrat. 

Senator WALSH. Of course, he may have been disqualified, but because 
an incumbent in an office is disqualified there is no vacancy in that 
office. 

Mr. Powrtt, He is rendered ineligible. 

Senator WALSH. Not until there is an adjudication of his disqualifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Powerit. That was adjudicated then. 

Senator WALSH. But how and when and where was it adjudicated? 

Mr. POwELL. By reason of petition which was filed and notice issued. 

Senator WaLSH, There is no provision for petition at all here to dis- 
qualify an election inspector. 

Mr. POowELL. But the constitution provides that if a person is elected 
or appointed to fill any office, either State or municipal, that ipso facto 
renders him ineligible as an election officer, That is a constitutional 
provision. 

Senator WALsH, That reaches the case of the man who was appointed 
a police officer, giving him authority to appoint the other man; but the 
only objection to the other man was that his politics were not right. 

Mr. POWELL. I see the point the Senator has in mind. 

Senator Wals. You have to institute some kind of proceedings in 
the nature of quo warranto, an election contest, or something of that 
kind, to determine whether, as a matter of fact, that judge was qualified 
or not, and if it was sustained, then there would be a vacancy because 
of the disqualification of that officer. 

Mr. Powett. In this case there was a hearing had in the court. He 
was disqualified because he was not of the same political faith of the 
man theretofore removed. 

Now, on September 20 

Senator Borax. Now, Mr. Powell, before we leave that, under what 
statute did they have the right to have that hearing? 

Mr. PoweLL. I am willing to confess that I can not say exactly at 
this moment, but I will quote you the statute for the benefit of the 
committee in a very short time. 

Senator Boran. All right. 

Mr. PowxzL. Now, following this up, on September 20 this order was 
made. 

When Comerotta was removed a man named Michael Morushok was 
appointed ; and then on September 20—that is, the next day— 


The primary then being in progress— 


an order was made saying that the appointment of Morushok was 
improvidently made, that the same is now vacated, and the Anthony 
Comerotta appointment of September 10, 1926, will stand. 

Now that is signed by the court under an order made by J udge New- 
comb in the matter. Then again on September 20 there was another 
order made which recited that now, to wit, September 20, 1927, it 
appearing that Anthony Comerotta was appointed a minority inspector 
of elections in place of Michael Morushok, that appointment was vacated, 
and it says, in view of the fact that Michael Morushok has been placed 
under illegal arrest by the sheriff of Lackawanna County and spirited 
away, and so forth, it is then ordered and decreed that a man named 
Anthony Servera should be appointed. 

Senator Walsh. Who made the order? 

Mr, PowzLL. This order was made by Judges Maxey and Watson. 

Senator WatsH. The other order was made by Newcomb- 

Mr. PowELL. By Newcomb; yes. 

Senator WaLSEH. And they determined that Morushok had been spirited 
away, and therefore there was a yacancy, and they appointed another 
man? 

Mr. Powetu. They appointed this other man. 

Senator WatsH. No notice of any kind, of course, on September 20 
to anybody about any of these proceedings? 

Mr. POWELL. Well, that, of course, I could not say, your honor. 
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Senator Wats. It was all going on while the primary was in 
progress? 

Mr. Powsiu. While the primary was in progress. 

Senator WaLsH. Don't you think the whole proceeding was rather 
undignified? 

Mr. POWELL. The matter of the appointment, of course, received con- 
demnation from the members of the bar, but who is at fault in this I do 
not know. That is for somebody else to say, just what brought this 
about. I don’t know. I think that it might be well to call one of the 
judges in this matter for more information. 


Mr. President, that concludes the matter; that is all I care to 
say about it. I am opposed to the confirmation of this man for 
the reasons which I have heretofore indicated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
ask the Senator from Montana a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not had the opportunity of hearing all 
of the discussion. I have been attempting to read the record, 
but I have not had the opportunity of reading it all. Was Mr. 
Watson the attorney for the Pennsylyania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. BLACK. Has he ever been? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. BLACK. Was he attorney for any other railroad 
company? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think the record discloses 
that he was. 

Mr. BLACK. Did the president of a railroad company, as 
Republican national committeeman, recommend him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I should say so. General 
Atterbury is the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad and he 
is likewise national committeeman. I asked him if he regarded 
it as falling within the duties of his position as national com- 
mitteeman to make recommendations for appointment to Fed- 
eral judgeships, and he said he did. I suppose that he, as 
national committeeman for Pennsylvania, recommended Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I believe that the case 
pending before the Senate has important significance. 

I believe that the record will show, and I propose to demon- 
strate from that record, that the appointment of Judge Watson 
was dictated by the Mellon-Fisher-Grundy machine. 

I propose to show from the record that Watson received the 
indorsement of this machine at a conference called by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy], which was attended 
by Governor Fisher, W. L. Mellon, and other leaders, in Senator 
Grunpy’s room at the Mayflower Hotel, from which at that 
time he was directing the so-called tariff lobby. 

I believe the record shows that the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep] had very little to do with the initiation of 
the candidacy of Judge Watson. As a matter of fact, the record 
shows that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania was absent 
from the country while the Mellon-Grundy-Fisher machine was 
functioning in launching the candidacy of Judge Watson. 

If this case did not involve the question of a man’s going upon 
the bench for life, if it were not a judicial appointment—if it 
were, in other words, an appointment to a political office—I 
should not feel justified in taking the time of the Senate; but I 
believe it is the duty of the Senate under the Constitution to 
consider not only the sources from which the candidacy of a 
nominee for the judiciary has sprung, but also to examine his 
qualifications. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] took the position yes- 
terday, if I understood him correctly, that if the Attorney Gen- 
eral stated that this candidate was qualified, he was satisfied 
to support him. I can not follow the able Senator from Idaho 
in that conclusion. I think the responsibility under the Consti- 
tution rests squarely upon every Senator in this body to study 
the record and the qualifications of this candidate, and to deter- 
mine, regardless of the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, whether or not this man who is to go on the 
Federal bench for life is qualified to wield the vast power which 
that office entails. 

I, for one, am not ready to abdicate my responsibility as a 
Senator to pass upon the qualifications of this nominee merely 
because the Attorney General of the United States has given 
his reluctant and half-hearted indorsement of this man's quali- 
fications. 

What the Attorney General says in his letter is that this 
candidate is not all that he could wish with respect to his pro- 
fessional ability, but that he was the best solution he could find 
for the problem. 

Mr. President, what was the problem? Was it the question 
of securing a candidate who had the qualifications which the 
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Attorney General would wish to see in a man named to the 
Federal bench; or was it a political problem which confronted 
the Attorney General, and did he find that Mr. Watson was the 
sole solution for that political problem? 

He mentions, it is true, in his letter the fact that there were 
one or two other lawyers who had been put forward for this 
appointment with legal abilities superior to Judge Watson, but 
who, “on account of age or other conditions, I consider unayail- 
able.” What were the “other conditions,’ Mr. President? The 
Attorney General fails to make that clear. 

As I stated before, if the nomination pending before the Sen- 
ate involved the appointment of a revenue collector, a prohibi- 
tion agent, or the filling of any other office of the class custo- 
marily thrown to the dominant political organization as 
patronage. I should not actively oppose it. I should be quite 
content to see the Senators from Pennsylvania indorse whom 
they pleased for such an office; and if the people of that great 
State were satisfied with the appointee selected by the political 
machines of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, I should have no com- 
plaint to make, although I want to make it clear that I do not 
believe that any of these offices under the control of the Federal 
Government should be given out at the pie counter. But itis a 
well-known fact that that practice exists, that it has grown up 
under both Republican and Democratic administrations, and it 
is for that reason that I, ordinarily, I would think it useless to 
oppose nominations to those so-called political positions but in 
this case the nomination before us for confirmation applies to 
an office of an entirely different character. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania come to us asking us to 
place upon the Federal bench—for life—a man who is to be 
invested with power as a judge that is almost unlimited. That 
power will not be restricted in its exercise to the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. The Federal judge selected for that 
district will have power to pass upon the constitutionality of 
every statute enacted by Congress. He will have power to 
issue injunctions, with the binding force of precedents, to be 
accepted as such in the 145 Federal courts throughout the 
country. He will have power to construe the Constitution it- 
self—and if he should abuse any of the great powers conferred 
upon him, no legislative body and no executive on earth can 
restrain him or remove him from office except by impeachment 
in the House and a two-thirds vote for conviction in this body. 
If confirmed by the Senate, this man may sit upon the Federal 
bench long after the Senators from Pennsylvania and the ma- 
jority of the Members of this body have retired; and during 
every day of his tenure he will exercise functions more inti- 
mately related to the rights and to the welfare of the people 
than anything we may do here in the ordinary course of general 
legislation. 

The nomination now pending before the Senate involves two 
questions which, as I view them, are of the gravest concern not 
alone to the State of Pennsylvania but to the 47 other States of 
this Union. 

In the presence of these questions, which I propose to discuss 
in connection with the record in this case, mere local considera- 
tions involved in the filling of a vacancy in the middle district 
of Pennsylvania are completely overshadowed, and the question 
of whether or not the Senators from Pennsylvania and the can- 
didate they are sponsoring are to enjoy the Federal patronage 
sinks into insignificance. 

This nomination furnishes the acid test of the policy which 
President Hoover has repeatedly emphasized as the outstanding 
policy of his administration. If, after all the facts have been 
disclosed and discussed here, this nomination is confirmed, 
then we shall know with what measure of sincerity this ad- 
ministration is proceeding to separate the Federal judiciary 
from polities, referred to by the President as one of the founda- 
tion stones upon which improved law enforcement and ob- 
servance rest. 

This nomination involves another question of more imme- 
diate concern to the Senate itself. As I read the Constitution 
of the United States, it does not confer upon any single Sena- 
tor or upon the political machine in any State, however power- 
ful, the authority to dictate the selection of men who are to be 
placed for life upon the Federal bench. Not even the President 
of the United States is vested with such power. The Con- 
stitution provides that the President shall submit nominations 
for these offices, and that the Senate—not a Member of the 
Senate—shall advise and consent to the nomination before the 
President shall tender his nominee an appointment. 

We are now engaged, for the first time in the history of the 
Senate, in the performance of this constitutional duty to fill a 
judicial vacancy in open executive session. This is the first 
occasion upon which the Senate has publicly considered the 
qualifications of a nominee for Federal judge. The secrecy 
Tule was repealed at the outset of the special session, because it 
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was generally recognized, in and out of the Senate, that it had 
led to abuses in the consideration of nominations comparable 
in character and effect to the log-rolling which accompanies a 
general revision of the tariff. When the Senate comes to a de- 
cision on the pending nomination, the people of this country 
will have a clear understanding of the standards which this 
body sets up in passing upon the qualifications of a Federal 
judge. The action we take here, under these circumstances, 
will have more than ordinary weight as a precedent, 

In his letter to the Republican State committee of Florida 
September 26, made public on October 22, President Hoover 
defined “ the primary responsibility which rests upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States” in exercising the appointive power. 
Although this letter has been quoted previously in this debate, I 
do not think it can be too often reiterated in the consideration 
of this nomination. 

The President wrote: 


That responsibility is one of the most sacred which he assumes upon 
his oath of office. It is that he shall, to the utmost of his capacity, 
appoint men to public office who will execute the laws of the United 
States with integrity and without fear, favor, or political collusion. 


In this letter the President stated further: 


It is the natural desire of the administration to build up and 
strengthen the Republican Party in the State of Florida. That can be 
done in cooperation with the State organization if the organization 
presents candidates who measure up to my requirements of public 
office. 

This is an obligation in the interest of the people of the State, and 
the first tenet In that program is that no longer shall the laws of the 
United States be flouted by Federal officials; no longer shall public 
offices be regarded as mere political patronage, but that it shall be 
public service. 


Can any Senator study the record in this case and come to 
the conclusion that this Federal judgeship for the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania has not been considered as political 
patronage? 

I am not yet ready to believe that President Hoover issued 
that letter only for the purpose of arousing the favorable public 
sentiment and comment with which it was acclaimed. I am 
not yet ready to accept the conclusion that the President pro- 
poses to follow one policy in Florida where the Republican or- 
ganization is weak, and to follow another in Pennsylvania, where 
the political machines of the cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh dominate the State. In fairness to the President of the 
United States it should be clearly stated that when he submitted 
this nomination to the Senate, he was not and of necessity could 


not be fully adyised of the influences which were behind it. | 
These additional facts are now disclosed by the records of the | 


Senate and the Senate will act upon the nomination in the light 
of full knowledge in respect to them. The President has his 
responsibility. The Senate has its responsibility. When we 
have acted the country will know exactly how much to expect in 
practical results from the President's law enforcement program 
as outlined during the 1928 campaign, in his inaugural address, 
in his New York speech to the Associated Press on April 22, in 
his instructions to the Law Enforcement Commission, and in his 
other public utterances on this subject. 

On April 26, 1929, in a radio address broadcast to the Nation, 
the Attorney General defined in express terms the new policy 
of the administration in passing upon the qualifications of can- 
didates for Federal judge. In this admirable address the 
Attorney General said: 


The Constitution provides that the President shall nominate and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint the judges 
of the Supreme Court and of the inferior courts of the United States. 
All these judges hold office during good behavior, and may only be re- 
moved by impeachment. 

The Federal courts are often called upon to construe and apply the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws enacted by Congress. 
The influence they exercise in the course of government can not be over- 
estimated. They have a large part in guarding the rights and ÜUberties 
of the citizens, guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 
For these reasons, the President of the United States has no single 
function of more vital importance than the nomination and appoint- 
ment of judges of the Federal courts. 


The Attorney General then refers to the duty which rests 
upon the Senate at the present moment in considering this nomi- 
nation. He said; 


Under the constitution the President nominates—that is, he selects— 
the men to be appointed, but the Senate must confirm these nomina- 
tions, and so the responsibility for the ultimate appointments is divided 
between the President and the Senate. The principal function of the 
Attorney General and of the Department of Justice in connection with 
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Federal judicial appointments is to ald the President by obtaining 
for him information about the qualifications of those suggested for 
these judicial offices. 

A great problem in judicial appointments is the extent to which 
political influence is allowed to enter into them. 


Can any Senator study the record in this case and maintain 
that political influence did not enter into the selection of this 
man for the Federal bench? Said the Attorney General: 


There should be no difference of opinion about the proposition that 
the primary qualifications for judicial office should be integrity, char- 
acter, experience, and knowledge of the law, together with wisdom and 
sound judgment. * * * If a judicial appointment is the result 
merely of political activity, the public knows it. The average citizen 
does not want his judges appointed for that reason. 


Apparently, Mr. President, the citizens of the middle district 
of Pennsylvania are not to be accorded the benefits of this gen- 
eral and high-sounding policy which the Attorney General 
announced to the public over the radio. 


One of the elements entering into the present problems of law 
enforcement is the selection to the Federal bench of men of the highest 
qualifications, who by their example and impartial and able administra- 
tion of the law will increase respect for law and contribute to the solu- 
tion of these problems. 


I ask the Senate to compare that statement, made by the 
Attorney General over the radio, with what he says about the 
qualifications of this nominee in his hastily submitted letter 
written yesterday. 


An Attorney General of the United States can perform no greater 
service than to be of real assistance to the President in the selection of 
men for places on the Federal bench who will discharge their judicial 
functions with high credit to themselves and to the general satisfaction 
of their fellow citizens. 


Three days after this speech was delivered to the Nation and 
applauded by the press of the whole country, the representatives 
of the political machine of the Republican Party of Pennsyl- 
vania met in the hotel room in Washington of JosepH R. 
GRUNDY, then a lobbyist, now a United States Senator. 

According to the sworn testimony of Senator Grunpy before 
the lobby committee, the politicians present on the evening of 
April 29 in his room at the Mayflower Hotel met there at his 
invitation. From this room, for more than eight months, the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania directed the lobby for the 
tariff bill which was reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. At this conference in the junior Senator’s room the 
nomination now pending before this body was approved by the 
leaders of the political machine of Pennsylvania, and within 
three days thereafter it was submitted to the Attorney General 
of the United States with the backing of that machine. 

We have heard a great deal in recent months of the “ pygmies 
and obstructionists ” from “backward” Western and Southern 
States who have been opposed to the tariff bill as it was 
reported from the Finance Committee. 

ae WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? m4 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Degenerates,” according to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I should have mentioned that 
also. I believe that the record in this case will show that if 
this nomination, with the facts which we have before us, is 
confirmed by the Senate, the policy of the President and the 
Attorney General, as announced in the Florida case and in the 
radio address to which I have referred, will not only be 
obstructed, it will be destroyed, and this administration will be 
left in a hypocritical attitude before the country on this prin- 
ciple of freeing the Federal judiciary from political control and 
influence. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania recently wrote a letter 
to an editor in a Western State decluring that, in his opinion, 
the Democrats and the progressive Republicans, who constitute 
a majority of the Senate, are “ more dangerous to this country 
than all the communists combined.” I submit, Mr. President, 
that when places upon the Federal bench are to be thrown to the 
political machine of any State as mere patronage, then you have 
a situation worthy of the attention of those who are looking 
for dangers that threaten the perpetuity of our institutions and 
the welfare of our country. 

I propose to go into the circumstances which surround the 
submission of this nomination to the Senate. I believe it to be 
of interest to the people of this country to know how Federal 
judges are chosen in the great State of Pennsylvania. 

We have been advised by the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that the Pennsylvania idea of government should be 
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accepted as a model for the Nation, and that when important 
matters are up for consideration Senators from other States 
should take their cue and follow the leadership provided by the 
State of Pennsylvania. Let us see what this leadership means 
to the President’s policy of separating the Federal judiciary 
from politics, what it means to the raising of the caliber and 
qualifications of Federal judges, and what it means to the 
standards of judicial fitness accepted in this body, when the 
Senate, for the first time, is about to proclaim publicly before 
the American people how it stands upon this vital question. 

I do not propose to make an unkind personal reference, if I 
ean avoid it, to the nominee involved in this case. The public 
hearings of the committee contain the evidence upon which we 
must rely in measuring his fitness for a Federal judgeship and I 
shall not refer to any charge or any statement which does not 
appear uncontradicted and undisputed on the face of that 
record. 

No man will deny the proposition that to qualify for the ex- 
acting office of Federal judge and to discharge the duties of that 
office successfully the incumbent must have legal ability of the 
highest order, long experience in the practice of the law and the 
trial of cases, and first-hand acquaintance with the procedure of 
the Federal courts. 

The record in this case is undisputed that during the 23 years 
he has been a member of the bar the nominee has been asso- 
ciated as counsel in the trial of only five cases of sufficient im- 
portance to be printed in the reports and that only one of these 
lawsuits was tried in a Federal court. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, can the Senator give us the ref- 
erence to the record where that statement is made? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I will do so. That is taken from 
the statement of Mr. Sheuer, as it appears in the record, which 
has already been read, but I will read it again if the Senator 
wants to hear it. 


Mr. Suever. I know that he has appeared in equity cases, in argu- 
ments in the motions court, and I think he participated in the trial of 
cases with his partner, his father, and Mr. Diehl—W. S. Diehl. 


s * * * * * ka 

Mr. Suever. I have seen him in court and heard his voice in 
argument in court, and I think that he made the closing address—at 
least one—to the jury and examined witnesses. 

Mr. Maxrix. Which case was that, if you know? 

Mr. SHEUVER. When I was subpenaed here I didn’t know what it 
was all about, and I went over to the court to verify my recollection 
about the number of cases in which the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
involved. 

Mr. Martin. I didn’t ask you that. 

Mr. SHever. Well, I am telling you; and in looking up the indices 
of the court I ran across two or three cases that the firm of Watson, 
Diehi & Watson appeared in; and I think that Albert Watson was in 
either the Vulcan Iron Works or the Connor case, or it may have been 
the Doctor Hollister case, 


Those are three mentioned in the record as of sufficient impor- 
tance, as I suggested, to have been tried in the Federal courts. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator prefer not to be interrupted? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE: I am perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. REED. ‘That affidavit dealt only with the United States 
district court of the middle district. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. A practicing lawyer appears in a large number 
of other courts—the common pleas court, the orphans court, 
various criminal courts, the appellate court, the superior court 
and the supreme court, the circuit court of appeals at Phila- 
delphia—a very large number of other courts, and I am very 
sure the Senator does not want to say that Mr. Watson has 
appeared in only five cases, because the fact is that he has been 
in many. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Cases which have been reported in the 
Federal reports or the State reports. That was my statement. 

Mr. REED. Most of these cases that the clerk is certifying 
about were not reported. He looked through the docket of the 
court. The reported decisions of the appellate courts are not 
covered by the affidavit at all. I know the Senator does not 
want to misstate the facts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I certainly do not, and if I have drawn 
a conclusion from that statement which is not justified by the 
facts I am very glad the Senator has corrected me. I under- 
stood that this man had made search of the record and that 
his statement was that he found only three cases of sufficient 
importance to be of note in the Federal court, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield, 
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Mr. NORRIS. That statement was by the clerk. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And from his recollection evidently he was 
not able to remember that the man had ever tried a lawsuit. 
He thought he remembered that he made a closing argument, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If he had been a prominent lawyer trying 
lawsuits does the Senator think for a moment that the clerk 
of the court would have had to look up the records to see 
whether the man had any business in the court? Has anyone 
ever claimed he ever had a case in the Supreme Court of Penn- 
Sylvania or has been active in any of the courts which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania mentions? I have not heard of 
any such claim. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes, Mr. President; there are a large num- 
ber of reported cases where it is shown that he appeared as 
counsel and argued the cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume there are a large number of cases 
where this man’s firm appeared. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And where their name appears as a matter 
of record. But if this man himself had been an active, prac- 
ticing attorney there would have been an abundance of evidence 
here to show it and the clerk of the court would have not had 
to go through the musty records of years past to find out 
whether he ever appeared in court. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has not read the evidence. This 
same clerk said: S 


I haye seen him in court and heard his voice in argument in court. 


Mr. NORRIS. That is not a very good recommendation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTSH. If the Senator will read that carefully, 
he will see that he refers to the man’s experience. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and he said he had heard him make argu- 
ments to the jury and make closing addresses, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In one case. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he is not sure about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; he is not quite sure about that. 

Mr. President, in further answer to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania I desire to quote from page 16 of the hearings the 
testimony of Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Republican national 
committeewoman for Pennsylvania, who, I believe it is ad- 
mitted, initiated the candidacy of Judge Watson. When she 
was examined by Mr. Martin, the attorney who opposed the 
nomination, before the committee, the following took place: 

Mr. Marttx. Do you know of any lawsuits that he tried in any 
court? 

Mrs. Scranton. I have a record of them. I don't know them by 
name. 

Mr. Manrix. Have you got the record with you? 

Mrs. Scranton. No; I think not, but it is in that record. Senator 
Resp has it. 

Mr. MARTIN. You mean those five cases that were submitted? 

Mrs. Scranton. Those are the only ones that I have seen listed. 

Mr. Martin. The only ones you have seen listed? 

Mrs. SCRANTON. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. And you knew in each one of those cases he was asso- 
ciated with some one else? 

Mrs. Scranton. No; I didn't know that. 

Mr. Martin. And did you know that in each one of those 5 cases 
that in 4 of the 5 cases he took no part in the examination of any 
of the witnesses? 

Mrs. Scranton. I do not. I knew nothing about the details of the 
eases. As I said before, Mr. Martin, I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. MARTIN. Did you know that of the five cases listed there was 
only one case in the Federal court? 

Mrs, Scranton. I dſd not. 


I have read the statements as they appear in the record made 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and by 
the nominee himself that during the past year his income from 
the profession averaged more than the salary of a Federal 
judge. That does not have any effect whatever in overcoming 
the objection that the nominee has not enjoyed the practice or 
the experience as a lawyer which would qualify him for the 
office to which we are asked to confirm him. His record as a 
practicing lawyer, I submit, is meager to say the least, 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to make a few references to 
this man’s record as a judge. 

On March 15, 1926, Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pointed the nominee common pleas judge of Lackawanna 
County. ‘This office corresponds to that of county judge in 
other States. The nominee was one of three judges on the com- 
mon pleas bench of this county, and much of his work was in 
the juvenile court. He served in that capacity for a period of 
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20 months. During the period of his service as county judge, 
appeals were taken from his decisions to the superior court in 
10 cases, and on 8 of these decisions he was reversed. Not one 
of the 8 decisions on which he was reversed was appealed to 
a higher court. The record of his reversals appears on pages 
75, 76, and 122 of the hearings. There is no dispute or argu- 
ment whatever over the proposition that in 75 per cent of 
cases he considered as a county judge which were appealed to 
a higher court his decisions were overruled. 

In September, 1927, he became a candidate for renomination 
to an elective term. He submitted his record to the people 
of his own county, with the prestige of the title of his office. 
By virtue of joining with his Republican colleague to the ex- 
clusion of the Democratic judge on the court in the issuance 
of “2-judge orders,” which has been referred to by the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu], he and his friends were in 
full control of the election machinery of the county, Neverthe- 
less, he was defeated for both the Republican and Democratic 
nominations by a majority of 8,000 of all votes cast on both 
party tickets. 

This, in brief, is the record as a lawyer and a judge of the 
candidate brought forward by the Republican national com- 
mitteewoman for Pennsylvania for the vacancy on the Federal 
bench in the middle district of Pennsylvania. 

This vacancy was created by a bill passed by Congress on 
February 25, 1929. The testimony shows that Mrs. Scranton 
had initiated the candidacy of Albert L. Watson three or four 
months prior to the passage of the bill and sought the indorse- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

On February 26 notice was given to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania that if Watson was nominated his nomination 
would be challenged before the Judiciary Committee on the 
ground that he was “unfit and incompetent.” This communica- 
tion, giving notice of opposition, appears on page 156 of the 
hearings, and in reply to it the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania stated that he was leaving for Europe upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Seventieth Congress on March 4; that he had 
selected no person for the appointment; and that he would de- 
termine upon no recommendation to the Department of Justice 
until he had returned to this country on April 15. 

I desire to fix those dates in the minds of Senators, They 
explain how, while Senator Reep was absent from this country, 
this Federal judgeship in the middle district became the football 
of machine politics in Pennsylvania. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania frankly stated that he left for Europe early 
in March with a “prejudice” against Watson's candidacy. On 
page 122 of the hearings the Senator states: 

It was just a question of getting the best possible nominee, and I 
came to the conclusion that Judge Watson was the best. I was awfully 
slow in coming to it, largely because of the strong statement made by 
Mr. Martin right from the very beginning. I started with prejudice 
against Judge Watson, frankly, simply because of Mr. Martin's letter, 
and that is one reason why I held it up so long * + 


Since he himself was opposed to the candidacy of the nominee 
when the objections to his record as a lawyer and a judge were 
called to his attention, I trust the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will bear with patience a consideration of the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee by his colleagues in the Senate. 

The Senator did not return from his vacation in Europe for 
six weeks, arriving here April 16. During that interval the Re- 
publican political machine in Pennsylvania began to function in 
the business of making a Federal judge. No effort was made to 
obtain the support of the bench or the bar in the middle district. 
I quote from the hearings, page 15, from the testimony of Mrs. 
Scranton, Republican national committeewoman: 

Question. Did you consult any members of the bar association of the 
middle district about Judge Watson? 

Mrs, Scranton. No. 


I call the attention of Senators at this point to the fact that 
this statement stands uncontradicted in the record. As a matter 
of fact, 147 out of 225 members of the bar in Watson's home 
county opposed his candidacy and signed a petition circulated 
for one of his opponents. In counties adjoining his home 
county 100 per cent of the bar signed the petition of the opposing 
candidate. On page 129 of the hearings, in the appendix, ap- 
pears a petition cireulated after Watson had been recommended 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania and nominated by the 
President. It is signed by 61 members of the bar out of 225 
lawyers in Watson's home county. The nomination which the 
Senate is now asked to approve thus commands the support of 
something less than one-third of the lawyers practicing in his 
home county, while 147 members of that bar indorsed the can- 
didacy of his opponent. 
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Mr. President, I submit that if one wishes to consider the eyl- 
dence concerning the qualifications, the experience, and the abil- 
ity of this man it might be well to consider the opinion of the 
lawyers who live in his home county and who know of his record 
as a lawyer. Is it not very significant that after this man had 
gotten the recommendation of the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania and the now junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grunpy] and the rest of the political bosses in Pennsylvania, 
and they had prevailed upon the President of the United States 
to send the nomination to the Senate and it was generally 
known to the lawyers in his home county that he was no doubt 
going on the Federal bench, is it not significant, I say, that they 
should be able to secure the indorsement of only 61 members of 
the bar out of 225? I think it speaks very eloquently as to what 
the lawyers of his home county think of the qualifications of 
the nran for the Federal bench. They knew at the time this 
petition was circulated that In all probability they would have 
to appear before this man on the Federal bench and yet only 
61 of them were ready to sign the petition. Talk about his 
qualifications, Mr. President! If this man had been an attor- 
ney of outstanding ability, there would have been no difficulty 
in securing a great majority of the members of the bar to sign 
his petition, especially after it became practically certain that 
he was slated to go on the Federal bench where they would 
subsequently have to appegr before him in the practice of their 
profession, 

Mr. President, I have heard it contended that W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the Pennsylyania Railroad, was not an im- 
portant factor in the selection of Watson, and that, therefore, 
no significance or impropriety is to be attached to his action 
in participating in the selection of the nominee. It is stated 
that Atterbury gave his indorsement merely in his capacity 
as Republican national committeeman and did not take an active 
interest in the filling of the vacancy. I read from the hearings, 
page 13: 

Senator Warsa. General Atterbury, is it a part of the functions 
which devolve upon you as national committeeman to make recommenda- 
tions for Judicial positions in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I should think that it would be. I have always 80 
considered it, and I think it is a perfectly natural assumption, Senator, 
that if any appointments came up my recommendation would be asked. 

Senator WaLsH, Had you any information as to whether any of 
the nominee's friends had conferred with Senator Reep prior to going 
to you about it? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. That I can not say. 
mind, 

Senator WatsH. Judge Maxey, when he talked with you about it, 
had not intimated to you that he had had the matter up with Senator 
REED? 

Mr. ATTERBURY, I don't remember that, Senator. 

Senator WaLsu. While you don't know the state of litigation which 
your company may or may not have pending in the middle district, in 
the natural order of things there would be some litigation? 

Mr. Arrxanunr. Oh, unquestionably. 

Senator Wats. There always is? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Always is. 

Senator Walsu. Well, in that situation of affairs, General Atterbury, 
do you recognize any impropriety in your urging the appointment of a 
judge? 

Mr. Arrensury. I do not see any impropriety in it at all. 
nothing about our litigation and have nothing to do with it. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to cite the record in order that 
we may see, in so far as we can learn from the record, what 
part General Atterbury actually played in the selection of Judge 
Watson while the senior Senator from Pennsylvania was ab- 
sent in Europe. 

Mrs. Scranton testified that she wrote a letter to General 
Atterbury asking him to indorse Watson. Judge Maxey, the 
Republican leader in Lackawanna County, called on Atterbury 
in Philadelphia and solicited his support. General Atterbury 
testified that he then took the matter up with half a dozen 
different persons, among others State Chairman Edward Martin. 
He then sent his recommendation to the Attorney General, using 
James Francis Burke, of Pittsburgh, as his emissary. All this, 
according to the record, transpired during the six weeks’ ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania abroad, who, 
prior to his sailing, had advised that he was prejudiced against 
Judge Watson because of the protests which had been made 
concerning his lack of fitness to hold this important position. 

On April 16 the senior Senator from Pennsylvania returned 
to Washington and shortly thereafter received a visit from 
Atterbury. I quote from page 2 of the hearings: 

Mr. ATTERBURY. In the first place, the name was brought to my atten- 
tion by Judge Maxey, who had known him for some time— 


It does not recall itself to my 


I know 
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He refers to Judge Watson, of course— 


and I took his name up then with our State chairman, General Martin, 
who said that he was in favor of him. Then I took his name up with 
the chief justice of our supreme court, as to the question of his com- 
petency, and there was no question about that in the judge's mind, so 
that when I then got a recommendation from Mrs. Scranton, the other 
member of our national committee, I then forwarded his name to 
Washington. 


He was not waiting for the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
to get back to find out how he felt about this appointment. 
General Atterbury and the other bosses in Pennsylvania, it 
would appear from this record, were proceeding in a way which 
it seems to me was entirely disrespectful so far as recognition 
of the Senator’s position in the political machine of Pennsylvania 
is concerned. 

Mr. REED. I appreciate the Senator’s sympathy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I quote further from the testimony of 
General Atterbury, as follows: 


Senator Boran. Did you have any further consultation with anyone 
with regard to his fitness, other than the chief justice? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. Oh, yes; I talked to several of our other justices and 
some of our legal representatives in Pennsylvania. I had no comments 
on his competency until I came to Washington, following Senator 
Resp’s return. Senator Reep then the question that he had 
some objection to it, and I went back to the chief justice. He told me 
there was some question about Judge Watson's decisions having been 
overturned. I again took that question up with the chief justice, and 
he said, That is not unusual for a judge to make a certain decision 
in a case and the decision be overturned.” 


It is entirely clear, from the record in this ease, that Watson 
was Atterbury’s candidate for Federal judge in the judicial 
district in which the Pennsylvania Railroad has 2,900 miles of 
its lines before he became the candidate of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. It is likewise clear that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania returned from Europe with objections against 
Watson still present in his mind and that Atterbury undertook 
to remove those objections. In other words, Atterbury was so 
strong for this man that when he heard the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had some objections to him he took the trouble 
to go all the way back to Pennsylvania and try to disabuse 
the Senator's mind of any question about Mr. Watson's qualifi- 
cations. In view of that, how can any Senator contend that 
Atterbury’s interest in this matter was pro forma—that he only 
had a casual interest in it? That contention is not sustained 
by the record. 

Here is another significant thing. According to the record, 
on April 19 we find Watson calling to pay his respects and to 
express his appreciation for support—not to Senator Rrep in 
his office at Washington but to General Atterbury in the office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in the city of Philadelphia. 
He called upon General Atterbury and thanked him for what 
he had done for him. Mr. President, that was two weeks before 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania announced any decision 
regarding his selection; and yet Judge Watson was expressing 
his appreciation to General Atterbury for all he had done for 
him in getting him this fat job. 

On April 29 another conference was held in the room of 
Josera R. Grunpy in the Mayflower Hotel at Washington. 
Grunpy swore in his testimony before the Caraway subcom- 
mittee investigating the lobby that he himself called the confer- 
ence. He testified that among those present were Governor 
Fisher, State Republican Chairman Martin, W. L. Mellon, 
former State chairman, and other prominent political leaders 
and State officials. Senator Reep attended on his invitation, 
according to GRUNDY, and during the course of the evening the 
vacancy in the middle district of Pennsylvania was discussed. 
GRUNDY, State Chairman Martin, W. L. Mellon, and the other 
politicians present, not one of them a resident of the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, assured Senator Rep that they desired 
to leave the selection of a Federal judge in his hands, but all of 
them likewise assured him that they favored the candidacy of 
Albert L. Watson. That is the testimony of JosrrH R. GRUNDY. 
It appears from the record that they had already gone so far 
as to submit this matter to the Attorney General before they 
said to the Senator that they were all anxious to have him 
settle it. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to read certain portions of the tes- 
timony of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY], 
who at that time had been summoned as a lobbyist before the 
lobby committee. I read from pages 1341 to 1350 of the 
hearings: 

Senator BLATNE, Do you remember there was a vacancy in the middle 
Federal judicial district of Pennsylvania, a judgeship? 

Mr. Gruxpy. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Buarxz. You became interested in the appointment of a 
Federal judge, as I understand? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Well, what do you call interested? I knew that there 
was a vacany. I knew it had to be filled. It was in the hands of the 
Senator from our State to make a recommendation, and, having intimate 
familiarity with that section of our Commonwealth, I was satisfied that 
he was selecting the best man. 

Senator Brame. Quite a familiarity you had with that section. 
That district included 32 counties in which you took up the campaign 
collections in the last few years? 

Mr. Gronpy. It is in the eastern section of Pennsylvania, where I 
have had very intimate contact for many years. It is largely indus- 
trial, and my activities in the State have caused me to be intimately 
acquainted with that neighborhood. 

Senator BLAINE. Who was nominated by the President? 

Mr. GRUNDY. A gentleman by the name of Watson. 

Senator BLAINE. You approved Mr. Watson? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think he is by far the best candidate that there waa 
for that position. 

Senator Brax R. The Senator from Pennsylvania at first did not take 
kindly to the suggestion of Mr. Watson, as I understand? 

Mr. GRUNDY, Well, I can not speak for the—you are asking me about 
my opinion. 

Senator Buarxe. Did Mr. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
take an interest in it? 

Mr. Grunpy, Well, I never discussed it with Mr. Atterbury, 

Senator BLAINE. Did Mrs. Scranton, a member of the national com- 
mittee, take a deep interest in it? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes; I know she did, because the candidate was from 
her county and her town in which she lives. 

Senator BLAINE. The State chairman, I believe, is Mr. Martin, is it 
not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. General Martin. 

Senator BLAINE. There is a distinction between general“ and 
“mister” in your State, I assume? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Well, he is a very distinguished military officer. He has 
devoted the best part of his life to the military service of the United 
States and he is entitled to his title. 

Senator BLAINE. He was interested—I am not objecting to his title, 

Mr. GRUNDY. Well, I want him to get it. 

Senator BLAINE. He was interested in the nomination of Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Grunpy, I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator BLarxn. There was some disagreement, however, between 
Mrs, Scranton and Mr. Atterbury. I suppose I should call him Presi- 
dent Atterbury. 

Mr. GRUNDY. General Atterbury, if you please. 

Senator Biaryy, General Atterbury? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Another distinguished military genius from our State. 

Senator BLAINE. I will have to become more familiar with Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. You want to get on the reservation right. 

Senator BLAINE. Well, General Atterbury was interested? 

Mr. Grunpy. Well, go ahead. What do you call “ interested"? 

Senator Buatye. Some interest, favorable or unfavorable, I don't 
know which. 

Mr. GRẸNDY. I think everybody was very willing to leave it to Senator 
Reep. We have great confidence in him. We believe he is a man of 
very excellent judgment, and everybody was willing to leave that selec- 
tion to Senator REED. 

Senator BLAINE. Eventually they were willing, you mean? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Well, I do not think anybody who was not personally 
interested in the appointment had any opinion upon it at all. They felt 
that the Senator 

Senator BLAINE. And you held a little conference in your room at the 
Mayflower Hotel on April 29? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think it was discussed there on one or more occa- 
sions; yes. 

Senator BLAINE. Is that where you reside when you are in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes, sir. 

Senator BLAINE. And was this conference at your room? 

Mr. Grunpy. Well, there was a meeting there at which it was dis- 
cussed—not a conference for that purpose. 

Senator BLAINE. But there was a congregation of people there who 
discussed this question? 

Mr. GRUNDY. There were a number of Pennsylvanians who were din- 
ing with me there and that, in common with many other questions in 
Pennsylvania, was discussed. 

Senator BLAINE. Was General Atterbury there? 

Mr. GRUNDY. No. General Atterbury was not. 


Senator BLAINE, General Martin? 

Mr. Grunpy. General Martin was there. 

Senator Braun Mrs. Scranton? 

Mr. Grunpy. No. 
in the hotel. 

Senator BLAINE. The Senator from Pennsylvania? 


Mrs. Scranton was not there, although she was 
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Mr. Grunpy. The Senator from Pennsylvania was there. He dined 
with us, very courteously. 

Senator BLAINE. It was about that time that you convinced the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that Mr. Watson ought to be nominated, was 
it not? 

Mr. Gerunpy. Oh, no, He went over the merits of Mr. Watson and 
was of the opinion that he was the most available man and everybody 
was very willing to let him go ahead. It was his job. He had to 
handle it. 

Senator BLAINE. Governor Fisher was there, was he not? 

Mr, GRUNDY. Yes; he was there. 

Senator BLAINE. And State Senator Flynn was there? 

Mr. GRUNDY, Yes. 

Senator BLAINE. W. R. Mellon was there? 

Mr, GRUNDY. Yes; W. L. Mellon, if you please. 

Senator Bruarxe. And some one who parts his name in the middle, 
some one by the name of Hamilton—I don't know just how he parts it. 

Mr. Gronpy. Yes, sir. A. Boyd Hamilton. 

Senator BLAINE. J. Boyd Hamilton? 

Mr. GRUNDY. A.—A, 

Senator BLAINE. Who else was there? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think that the attorney general of the State, Cyrus 
E. Woods, was there. 

Senator Caraway. Was Vare there? 

Senator Blalxx. No. Vare was too ill to attend the conference. 

Well, the public press of Pennsylvania carried a news item the follow- 
ing day that hints of discord came from the visit here in Washington of 
Mrs. Scranton, in reference to the appointment of Mr, Watson. 

Mr. GRUNDY. There was no possible discord. I am glad you brought 
that up for the fact that I am pleased to state that. 

Senator Buarxe. You took part in the discussion at that time? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Senator BLAINE. And you advised that Mr. Watson ought to be agreed 
upon as the appointee? 

Mr. Grunpy. No. I did not do any advising at all, 

Senator BLAINE. You approved of his appointment, did you not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I believed whatever Senator Reep had decided upon, 

Senator BLatne. Senator Reen did not make any announcement that 
he had so decided until after April 297 2 

Mr. Grunpy. I don't know when he made any public decision, but he 
discussed the merits of candidates and thought that Watson was by far 
the most available man, and it was only discussed in conjunction with 
many other matters that we were chatting over, all being Pennsylvania 
people. 

Senator BLAINE. You approved of that appointment? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I certainly approved of that appointment. 

Senator BLAINE. After this meeting the announcement was then made 
that Mr. Watson was agreed upon? 

Mr. Grunpy. Well, it was not made before, because it would not 
have been discussed if it had been made before. It must have been 
afterwards. 

Senator BLAINE. It was not made before, so that it must have been 
afterwards? 

Mr. Grunpy. Or it would not have been discussed. 

Senator BLAINE. Then the appointment was not made immediately, 
was it? 

Mr. Grunpy. I do not recall. You may know more about it than I do. 

Senator BLAINE. Well, I am trying to find out what you know about it. 

Mr. Grunpy. Well, I am telling you what I know about it. It was 
formally discussed. 

Senator Buarne. Yes. If I knew, I might not interrogate you. 
Being a member of the Judiciary Committee, I am interested in know- 
ing just what patronage lobbying has been carried on in connection 
with this appointment, 

Mr. GRUNDY. I can assure you that there was certainly no patronage 
lobbying, if that is what you term it. The Senator discussed various 
candidates whose names had been before the public, and he was very 
much of the opinion that Mr. Watson was the most outstanding man 
and the best-equipped man and would be a great credit to the State 
if he were appointed. 

Senator BLAINE. This was on April 29 that you had this meeting at 
the Mayflower Hotel? 

Mr. Grunpy. It may have been. I can not recall. 

Senator BLAINE. On May 1, Mr. Watson came to town to find out 
just what was agreed upon? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I don't know just what had been agreed upon. 
saw Mr. Watson in Washington, 

Senator BLAINE. And then on May 2 the Senator from Pennsylvania 
announced that, while he would not disclose the identity of the judicial 
appointment, he had recommended the appointment of Mr. Watson? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I was not close enough to it or paid enough attention 
to it to even know that. 

Senator Brarne. Well, you do not get very close to a lot of these 
things, do you? 

Mr. Grunpy. If I am not particularly interested in them, I don't 
sec why—it was not my business, It was the Senator’s business. 


I never 
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Senator BLAINE. You just talked to the generals and Senators cas- 
ually about the appointment of Mr. Watson? 

Mr. Grunpy. No, no. I listened to the conversation and was very 
willing to accept the judgment of the Senator. I have very little 
knowledge of the judiciary, and I hope I never may. 

Senator Braryn. You listened on the conversation? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. } 

Senator BLAINE. And, of course, after they had thoroughly discussed 
the matter, you expressed your approval, did you not? 

Mr. Geunpy. I might have done. I might have done, 
La . b * 

(Pages 1853-1356) 

Senator Bonam. I just want to ask a question about this Watson 
judgeship, in view of the fact that it has been brought up, I having been 
chairman of the subcommittee. Did you state the date of this mecting 
in the city of Washington at the hotel that you referred to? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think Senator Buatye did. I didn't. 

Senator Caraway. April 29. 

Senator BLAINE. April 29. 

Senator Boram, That is the date? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Boram. I say is that the date? 

Mr. Grunpy. May I correct it? There was no meeting. 

Senator Boran, I am speaking now of the date. 

Mr, Grunpy. I can't recall it at all. I only know that the governor 
and a number of men active in State affairs up there accepted an 
invitation to come down and join with me at the Mayflower Hotel, 
and they came down and Senator Rund came around and dined with 
us, and we discussed Pennsylvania matters, naturally, as we would. 

Senator Boraw. It was your understanding that the judgeship had 
not been determined upon prior to that meeting? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Absolutely; as I understood it, Senator REED had been 
turning it over in his mind. 

Senator Bogan. And it was your understanding that at that meeting 
It was determined? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I don't think so. Senator Reep said, in his judgment, 
after looking over all the candidates, that Mr. Watson was the most 
available man, and I don't think he even said then he was going to 
make the nomination. Nobody asked him. Ile simply gave it as his 
judgment. 

Senator Boran. At any rate, prior to the meeting, it had not been 
determined upon, and at the meeting there was an agreement? 

Mr. GRUNDY. No, Senator Bonau; no agreement. 

Senator Boran. There was an understanding? 

Mr. Grunpy. I wouldn't even go that far. 

Senator Boran. Then, may I ask, was there any objection at that 
meeting to Mr. Watson? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I don't think there was any meeting. 

Senator Boran. Then, when the meeting adjourned, so far us the 
meeting expressed itself at all, it was in favor of Mr. Watson? 

Mr. GRUNDY. It was entirely willing if Senator Rund thought he was 
the most available man. Everybody would be pleased to have Senator 
Rx make that recommendation. 

Senator Boram. Do you know how soon thereafter the announcement 
was made that Watson was the choice of Senator Resp? 

Mr. Grunpy. No, I don't, as I told Senator BLASE. 

Senator Caraway. He expressed his satisfaction in that meeting. 

Senator Boran. Les; I understand that. You don’t know when it 
was he announced publicly 

Mr. GRUNDY. No, I do not. I was not sufficiently interested. 


Within 48 hours after this conference, according to the record, 
Watson came to Washington and was introduced to the Presi- 
dent. On May 2 his selection over 14 other candidates for the 
vacancy was announced. In the files of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is an interesting report on this announcement, as pub- 
lished under date of May 4 in the Scranton Sun, the leading 
newspaper advocating the nomination of Watson I quote: 


Another powerful supporter of Judge Watson is W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad and Republican national com- 
mitteeman. Judge Watson was introduced to the committeeman several 
weeks ago by Judge Maxey, who strongly commended the local man, 
and who received the promise of General Atterbury to go to the front 
for Judge Watson, Philadelphia dispatches to-day indicate that General 
Atterbury was a tower of strength in the Watson campaign. Judge 
Maxey also introduced Judge Watson to leaders in Philadelphia and 
received the promise of their support—a promise that was kept. 

Senator REED, in whose hands the patronage of the State rests, gave 
careful consideration to the other candidates for the vacancy, and had 
several conferences with leaders before making his decision known. 
Prior to submitting Judge Watson's name he held a telephone confer- 
ence with Senator-elect William S. Vare in Philadelphia, and Mr. Vare 
expressed himself completely in accord with the Watson appointment. 


Thus, on May 2 the name of Albert L. Watson went to the 
Attorney General to be considered for nomination to the Fed- 
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eral bench, under the new policy of President Hoover, and to be 
subjected to the new tests of fitness prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It reached the Attorney General after receiv- 
ing the indorsement of the leaders of the Republican machine 
attending the conference of the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, with the indorsement of Atterbury and with the stamp 
of approval of William S. Vare. 

I am not going into a discussion, Mr. President, of the 
proposition of permitting William S. Vare to participate in 
the selection of Federal judges. It needs no discussion. If 
the Senate is ready to allow Vare, while he rests under the 
condemnation of this body for the corrupt methods he used to 
obtain his own nomination, to help select the nominees we are 
asked to place upon the Federal bench, the Senate is left in 
a peculiar position indeed. 

I was a member of the committee that investigated the pri- 
mary election in Pennsylvania in 1926. Are Senators who voted 
to deny Vare a seat in the Senate for a term of six years 
ready to vote to confirm his selection of a nominee to sit on the 
Federal bench for life, where he will have power to construe 
legislation we may enact here? I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to this fact: The major part of this middle district 
of-Pennsylvania does not lie within the western section of the 
State in which the Senator from the Pittsburgh district con- 
trols the political patronage. This district lies mainly in the 
eastern section of the State. The activity of Senator GRUNDY 
and W. W. Atterbury, of Philadelphia, in the selection of Wat- 
son for this vacancy is partially explained by that fact. 

I do not know whether the Attorney General was apprised of 
these circumstances when Senator Reep filed his indorsement 
of Watson on May 2, but there is no question of the fact that 
the Attorney General refused to forward a recommendation to 
the President for more than five weeks, That is clear from the 
record, 

In my judgment, the Attorney General made an earnest and 
conscientious effort to apply the new policy of the Hoover ad- 
ministration in selecting Federal judges, and sought to prevent 
this vacancy from being filled through political influence. 

When it became known that the Republican machine in 
Pennsylvania had selected a candidate for this vacancy, United 
States Circuit Judge Joseph Buffington wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Hoover, asking that the President forward it to the 
Attorney General. 

Judge Buffington is the senior presiding judge in the third 
circuit, in which the middle district of Pennsylvania lies. He 
is a Republican. He was appointed in 1892 by President Har- 
rison as United States district judge, and in 1906 he was pro- 
moted to circuit judge by President Roosevelt. Judge Buffing- 
ton stated in this letter to President Hoover than in the 87 
years he had sat upon the Federal bench he had never hereto- 
fore written “ the President on the subject of a judicial appoint- 
ment.” Judge Buffington called the attention of the President 
to the fact that the judge appointed to this vacancy will sit, 
not only in Pennsylvania, but in the Federal courts in New 
Jersey and Delaware, where the calendars are congested. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rm] yesterday tried to explain this action of Judge Buffington 
on the ground that some candidate to whom Judge Buffington 
was favorable was not finally indorsed by the machine in 
Pennsylvania. 

I have no way of knowing what Judge Buffington’s standing 
in the State of Pennsylvania may be. I do not know whether 
he is the kind of judge who would violate a precedent which he 
had followed for 37 years because some person in whom he was 
personally interested had failed to receive an appointment. I 
am not prepared to testify upon that point but men of the 
character that President Harrison selected for the Federal 
bench would not, in my judgment, be of a type that would do 
such a thing merely because they were influenced by some per- 
sonal consideration. I submit that a reading of Judge Buffing- 
ton’s letter will convince any man that he was motivated by a 
sense of public duty in trying to prevent a man whom he be- 
lieved to be absolutely unqualified to fill the office of Federal 
judge in the middie district of Pennsylvania from being forced 
upon that bench by the political machine of the State. 

In this letter the senior judge of the third circuit made the 
charge which I make here, that this nomination was the result 
of political influence; and he declared his opinion that the man 
we are asked to place upon the Federal bench is not qualified 
for the position. I quote in part from Judge Buffington’s letter. 
It is addressed to the President of the United States: 


I understand the name of the Hon. Albert L. Watson has been pre- 
sented to you for appointment as district judge. After careful inquiry 
made by myself and others whose help I have sought as to the qualifica- 
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tions, experience, and fitness of Judge Watson to fill the place, I assume 
the responsibility as senior United States circuit judge for the third 
circuit of saying that, in my judgment, Judge Watson is not qualified 
to fill the place and measure up to the standards of the Federal 
bench, * è oè 

Judge Watson is a man of agreeable personality. He has heritage; 
the association and friendship of people of social standing; he has strong 
political support; but, in my judgment, is unfitted for the Federal bench 
which calls in that district for a man of able judicial capacity, of 
unquestioned reputation, and of great firmness of character. 


Mr. President, the record bears out Judge Buffington’s state- 
ment concerning Judge Watson. 


In my judgment, he has been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing by the appellate courts of the State, by the action of the voters, 
and by members of the bar, who, better than anyone else, know their 
fellow members of the profession. I regard his appointment would be 
a distinct lowering of the standards of the third circuit which we have 
inherited, sought to maintain, and propose handing to our successors. 


I call the attention of the Senate, Mr. President, to the fact 
that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania did not have the 
opinion of the senior circuit judge before him when he filed his 
indorsement. The Senator filed his recommendation on May 2. 
Judge Buffington wrote his protest on May 5. This protest is 
now before the Senate, and in our consideration of this nomina- 
tion it should be given the weight to which its source entitles it. 

On May 15 the Attorney General began an investigation into 
the fitness of the candidate recommended to him by the Repub- 
lican organization of Pennsylvania. He addressed a letter to 
leading members of the bar of the middle district asking their’ 
opinions of the qualifications of Watson and other candidates. 
The replies to this letter do not appear in the record of the 
hearings. They are not in the files of the committee, and I 
think it would be very interesting to know the results of that 
inquiry which the Attorney General submitted to the members 
of the bar of that district in Pennsylvania. The Senate was 
without the benefit of that information. Many other files and 
letters were transmitted, but the replies to this letter of the 
Attorney General were not submitted to the committee. Of 
course, I have no access to those files, but I think it would be 
very interesting to know what response there was from these 
members of the bar to the Attorney General's letter. I should 
like to know how many of those replies were favorable and how 
many were unfavorable to the nominee. 

On June 4 the Philadelphia Inquirer carried the following 
dispatch from Washington: 


The apparent inability of Department of Justice officials and Presi- 
dent Hoover to agree upon indorsement of those placed In nomination 
for the position of Federal judge for the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania and United States attorneys at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
is causing considerable perturbation in the Pennsylvania congressional 
delegation in view of the approaching recess of Congress, 

The delay on the part of the Department of Justice in approving 
the name of Judge Albert L. Watson for the new judgeship in the 
middle district is causing his sponsors, including Senator REED, much 
concern, 

Judge Watson has the indorsement of Senator-elect Vare, Mrs. 
Worthington Scranton, and other State leaders, and it had been ex- 
pected that his nomination would be sent to the Senate some weeks 
ago. ê 

The same situation holds true with regard to the successor to 
George W. Coles, United States attorney at Philadelphia. Senator 
Reep and Senator-elect Vare have finally centered upon Howard Long, 
present United States commissioner, but there has been delay in 
department approval. 


I note on page 145 of the hearings that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania made the following statement: 


Senator Boram. Well, Senator Rexp, it bas been represented to me 
that Judge Watson really was not the choice of the Attorney General; 
that the Attorney General finally yielded his judgment to the pressure 
of yourself and others, 

Senator Reep. As to that, I don't know, but because of the delay 
there is no doubt the people in Scranton were exasperated and ag- 
grieved, and I took steps to hurry up the Attorney General's decision 
one way or the other. 


On June 5 the Philadelphia Public Ledger carried a dispatch 
from Washington, from which I quote: 


Senator REED, of Pennsylvania, who has been at odds with the 
Hoover administration on various issues, including national origins 
and the tariff, suffered another repulse to-day when the President 
announced the appointment of Fred A. Hilton, of Detroit, as Third 
Assistant Postmaster General. Senator Rexp has had small 
success thus far in patronage matters with the Hoover administration. 
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It was under these conditions that the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania called at the White House on June 6. He had 
been preceded by State Republican Chairman Edward Martin 
and, according to the dispatches of June 7, both strongly urged 
the appointment of Albert L. Watson. I quote from a signed 
article by Carlisle Bargeron, appearing on page 1 of the 
Washington Post of June 9: 


HOOVER LOSES CLASH ON JUDICIARY TO REED—PRESIDENT’S PLAN TO KEEP 
BENCH SEPARATE FROM POLITICS FAILS—PENNSYLVANIA HITS BACK ON 
OPPOSITION—ENTIRE KEYSTONE DELEGATION BEHIND SENATOR IN HIS 
ULTIMATUM ON JOB 
President Hoover's plan for separating the judiciary from politics 

has clashed headlong with the Senate and in one instance resulted in 

victory for the latter. Another important case Is pending with the 
possibility that once the President has yielded he may have to abandon 
his plan altogether, 

The Senate's victory was particularly Senator Rexp’s, but the entire 
Senate was looking on. It came yesterday after the Pennsylvanian 
had delivered an ultimatum, when the nomination of Albert L. Watson, 
of Scranton, to a Federal judgeship was sent up. 

Attorney General Mitchell had absolutely turned thumbs down on 
Watson and the President stood by him until Rexgp’s visit to the 
White House Thursday, when he served notice that unless Watson was 
appointed the President need expect no further support from the 
Pennsylvania delegation in Congress. 

The entire Pennsylvania organization was behind Run, save a fac- 
tion in Scranton that precipitated the fight. This faction even chal- 
lenged Watson's ability. He is a former judge of a common-pleas 
court. 

Reep, however, advancing to meet the new standards for judicial 
appointments made by the President, made an exhaustive investigation 
of Watson and satisfied himself as to his availability. Among others, 
Watson was indorsed by Owen J. Roberts, of the Government’s special 
oll counsel. 

Mitchell had remained adamant for several weeks when the Penn- 
sylvania leaders determined upon a show-down. They met here Wednes- 
day Rxnb, W. L. Mellon, and W. W. Atterbury, national committee- 
man. It was after this conference that REED went to the White House. 
He came away from the President white in the face. There was no 
doubt but that it had been a warm meeting. 

Rund, among other things, argued that as a lawyer of his standing 
in Pennsylvania he was better qualified to pass upon judicial appoint- 
ments than the Attorney General, not a resident of the State. 


I have dealt with the circumstances surrounding the sub- 
mission of this nomination to the Senate because when those 
circumstances are considered they overcome the presumption 
that this nomination is here with the cordial assent and ap- 
proval of the President and the Attorney General. 

I believe that a careful reading of even this last letter which 
the Attorney General was induced to write will convince any 
Senator that that statement is correct. 

Moreover, after this nomination was submitted one of the 
points which had been most strongly urged on behalf of the 
selection of Watson was completely exploded. It had been 
represented to the President and to the Attorney General that 
Watson was not a member of the regular Republican organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania but that he was identified with the Pinchot 
faction. I have no doubt that the fact that Watson had been 
appointed county judge by Governor Pinchot had great weight 
with the Attorney General and the President in their effort to 
select a Federal judge in this district who would contribute to 
the administration’s law-enforcement program and the program 
to separate the Federal judiciary from the dominance of the 
political machines in the respective States. 

On October 7 former Governor Pinchot was heard from. He 
had known Watson for many years. He had appointed him 
county judge in Pennsylvania, and was entirely familiar with 
his record of 20 months on the bench. On August 13, former 
Governor Pinchot cabled the Senator from Nebraska, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and the cablegram was made 
public October 7, as follows: 

Sorry I ever appointed Watson, Once on the bench, traded original 
principles for nomination by machine. Defeated in the election mainly 
by disgusted former friends. Emphatically oppose his appointment. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
knows anything further of the details of this alleged betrayal 
except what is stated in the telegram of the governor? Of 
what did it consist? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no further information than 
that contained in Governor Pinchot’s cablegram, excepting 
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rumors, and things of that kind, which I would not care to put 
into the Recorp. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. t 

Mr. REED. The only betrayal of his original principles that 
seems to have been exhibited by Judge Watson was that he was 
absolutely passive in the famous Pennsylyania primary of 1926. 
As far as I can discover, that is all he ever did in the way of 
betraying his principles. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That I do not know. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania makes that statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to know something about Judge 
Maxey. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTH. All I can say to the Senator is that, 
following the custom in Pennsylvania, in spite of the fact 
that he is on the bench, he is one of the wheel horses of the 
Republican machine in Pennsylvania. He is on the committee 
in Scranton and dips into politics as much as he does into the 
law and jurisprudence. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the testimony show that either Judge 
Maxey or Judge Watson ever decided a case against the em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. No; there is no statement of that fact 
in the record that I have found, 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there anything reflecting on his personal 
character? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Not that I know of. If the Senator 
has been following me, he must know that I have been attacking 
this nomination on the ground that it is a violation of the 
principles laid down by President Hoover in his letter in the 
Florida case, by the Attorney General in his radio address, and 
by the professions of this administration that they were going 
to take the judiciary out of politics. The record in this case 
shows that this man was forced upon the Attorney General 
and the President by the political machine in Pennsylvania, and 
the issue is now presented to the Senate as to whether it wants 
to back up the program of putting the judiciary of this country 
upon a high plane, removed from politics, or whether it wants 
to take the indorsement of the Mellon-Grundy-Fisher machine 
in Pennsylvania. 

Not only that, may I say to the Senator from Georgia, but 
I submit that any impartial examination of this record will show 
that this man is not fit to be put upon the bench; that is, that 
he is not qualified, he has not had the legal experience, he has 
not had the necessary experience as a practicing lawyer. 
Furthermore, the statement made by the Senator from Montana 
demonstrated clearly to anyone who cared to listen to him that 
the candidate does not have a judicial temperament, 

There is nothing in this record to convict this gentleman of 
any crime for which he might have been sent to the penitentiary. 
If the Senator wants to set that up as a qualification, and to 
confirm anybody to the Federal bench just because he has not 
a jail record, he is entitled to do so. I do not regard my obliga- 
tion under the Constitution to be discharged until I have studied 
the fitness of a candidate; and, in so far as I, as one Member 
of this body, can determine, have decided whether he is qualified 
to hold the great office te which he has been appointed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Wisconsin is not the only 
Senator here who tries to keep the appointment of judges out of 
politics, and if he will pardon a personal reference, I happen to 
have had the responsibility during the Wilson administration 
of recommending several judges who were largely named on my 
recommendation. I never let politics enter into the matter of 
these appointments then, and I do not now. I am trying to get 
some information from the Senator about this man’s fitness, 
not how he was appointed. 

I make a distinction between General Atterbury being na- 
tional committeeman and a man going to him for his indorse- 
ment, and General Atterbury being president of a railroad try- 
ing to dictate the appointnrent of a United States judge. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator is very clever if he can 
see any difference between General Atterbury as president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and as national committeeman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, if the Senator from Wisconsin can 
not see the difference between a national committeeman from a 
State, a position which has to do with politics, and the president 
of a corporation, that is his responsibility. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not when they are one and the same 
person. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I am trying to get information, and I have 
asked the Senator for information as to this man's fitness. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I have been over this 
record; I have read from the opinion of the senior circuit judge, 
who has been on the bench for a great many years; I have 
reviewed this man’s meager legal experience, as shown in the 
record before the committee, and if the Senator does not find 
anything in the record that indicates that this man is not quali- 
fied to sit upon the bench, then of course he ought to vote for 
him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Unfortunately, I have not been able to be here 
all the time, and I would like to ask the Senator how many 
years experience this man has had practicing at the bar. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He has been a member of the bar for 
87 years. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do any of his decisions on the bench show that 
he was not fair to labor? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not answer the Senator as to his 
fairness, but out of 10 cases in which he wrote opinions that 
were appealed, 8 of them were reversed. Seventy-five per cent 
of the time the appellate court found him to be wrong. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there any decision of his that shows that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad or any other railroad has undue 
influence with him or that he was not friendly to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad employees? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I have not made that charge, and 
I do not know of anybody else who has made it, but the fact 
remains that this man owes his appointment in part to General 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
Pennsylvania has 2,900 miles of trackage in this middle district 
of Pennsylvania, and over 17,000 employees. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. r 

Mr. REED. The Pennsylvania Railroad has not had a 
litigated case in that district for 15 years. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is not any reason why they will 
not have 25 cases pending in the next six months. Perhaps 
they will be more anxious to have them in the middle district 
after Mr. Watson gets on the bench. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, my recollection is that the Hon. 
W. S. Kenyon, formerly a Member of this body, and now a 
member of the circuit court in the eighth circuit, for a long 
time was general attorney for the Illinois Central Railroad. I 
recall him trying lawsuits in our county. The Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. has large trackage in Judge Kenyon’s circuit, and 
I never heard of any attack made upon him because of that 
situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does not the Senator see any difference 
between a man having been counsel for a railroad and having 
been appointed to the bench, and a man being beholden to the 
president of a railroad for his appointment as a judge? 

Mr. GLENN. I do not think there is such a great difference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. If the Senator can not see any dif- 
ference, I can not follow him. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I assume that any man who is admitted to 
practice of the law honestly, as Judge Kenyon was, and as I 
assume this man was, who severed his connection with a rail- 
road company, would be an honest man upon the bench. I un- 
derstand, further, that the Senator from Wisconsin does not 

. contend that there is anything in this record which reflects 
upon the moral character of the candidate in any way. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly; but you could go out into 
any district and find 20 men on the street concerning whose 
moral character no question could be raised. Would the Sena- 
tor like to see them put on the Federal bench for life regardless 
of their qualifications as lawyers? 

Mr. GLENN. I just wondered whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin would admit that there is nothing in this entire record 
that reflects in any way upon the honesty of the man who is 
designated before us. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There is nothing of the nature of 
moral turpitude in this record. I stated that at the outset. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania was here, and will bear me out. 
I stated that I did not intend to make any unkind references to 
this gentleman personally, but I will submit that if the Senator 
from Illinois had listened to the argument of the Senator from 
Montana, he would have found that this man has not a judicial 
temperament, and I submit that I have made a demonstration 
from the record in this case that he lacks the qualifications and 
the training for judicial office. If the Senator will study the 
letter of the Attorney General carefully, he will find that he 
himself says that the candidate does not come up to his 
standard, 
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So far as I am concerned, I do not believe that the Senate 
has discharged its constitutional obligation if it stops with a 
determination of the fact of whether or not a candidate has a 
penal record behind him. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield first to the Senator from Illi- 
nois, if he wants me to yield further. 

Mr. GLENN. Directly in line with the question which the 
Senator from Wisconsin raises as to the experience and quali- 
fications of this appointee, I desire to say that just two or three 
years ago, I think within the last two years, a district judge 
of the United States was named by President Coolidge for the 
eastern district of Illinois, in which I have lived for many years, 
in which I have practiced law for more than a quarter of a 
century. That man, as I understand, had never been engaged 
in the trial of a lawsuit in any Federal court. He was ap- 
pointed, he was confirmed, and has held court there steadily, 
and there has been no question by anybody, so far as I have 
heard, as to his qualifications and ability. He has made a very 
splendid record, satisfactory, I think, to everyone. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The remarks of the Senator from 
Illinois prompt a reply from me. I have no doubt in the world 
that every Member of this body has had just exactly such ex- 
periences as that just now narrated by the Senator from IIII- 
nois, of men being elevated to the bench who really never had 
practiced law at all, but had just been admitted to the bar and 
some way or other got on the bench and made great successes. 
I haye in mind a conspicuous case of that kind. But when we 
are selecting men for these places we can not go by the ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary case. We find it here contended 
that men have risen to great eminence at the bar who never 
had any collegiate training of any kind at all, like Abraham 
Lincoln, who is a conspicuous example; but we do not produce 
Abraham Lincolns more than once in a century. So the fact 
that here, there, and elsewhere a man was elevated to the 
bench who never gave any indication whatever of his ability as 
a lawyer affords no justification at all, to my mind, for making 
the selection from that class of people. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not construe it to be our duty as Mem- 
bers of this body to go out into the district in Pennsylvania and 
Select from all the practicing lawyers there the one whom we 
might think best fitted for the position. If that was our duty, 
perhaps I would select some one else. But here is the man’s 
name before us. I think it is the duty of the President, as I 
understand it, to make the selection and for us to pass upon it 
one way or the other, but not to go out and scour the country 
for the man who, in our opinion, might be better fitted for the 
position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That presents an entirely different 
question. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will please be very 
brief, I shall be glad to yield, but I would like to conclude. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has yielded quite extensively to 
other Senators, but I shall be brief. I am sorry the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Hargis] has left the Chamber. I would 
like to answer the question of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
GLENN]. It is true that the Senator from Wisconsin has in the 
negative said that there is no evidence of moral turpitude, that 
Judge Watson is not a jailbird, that he has not any record of 
prior convictions, or something to that effect. But the fact is 
that his principal adversary admitted affirmatively that his 
character, his incorruptibility, his honesty, and his integrity 
were unchallenged and unquestioned. It appeared affirmatively 
that his character was all that anyone could ask. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me to ask a question of any Senator who can 
answer it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What legal education had this man? 

Mr. REED. I do not remember where he was educated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It does not appear in the record. 

Mr. REED. He studied in his father’s office in Scranton, I 
think. Whether he went to law school I do not know. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this is reminiscent of 
many contests of this character in the Senate within my recol- 
lection. As soon as questions as to a man’s fitness, his qualifica- 
tions, his training, his ability to fill a position are raised, then 
some Senator gets up and wants to know whether there are 
any charges against the man on the ground of his personal 
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conduct or his moral character. I remember at one time in | progress. Evidence abounds that, as constituted to-day, the courts per- 


closed executive session when I was opposing a certain nominee 
I began with the statement that I made in the beginning of this 
case that I made no charge against his character, that I simply 
wanted to lay before the Senate certain facts concerning his 
fitness. A Senator rose and said, “ What crime does the Senator 
from Wisconsin charge this man with having committed?” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I have stated before, and I state 
it again now, I do not think the obligation and the duty of the 
Senate under the Constitution is discharged when it rests its 
investigation after ascertaining that a nominee for the Federal 
bench has no question raised concerning his moral character. 
It is the responsibility of this body, as I view it, to study the 
record and to ascertain whether or not the nominee for one 
of these powerful judicial positions is qualified professionally 
and by experience to fill that position. 

I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that some of those who say we ought to confirm any 
man whose moral character is all right regardless of his quali- 
fications likewise reach the conclusion that it is the duty of the 
Senate, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] intimated, not 
to pass on nominations made by the President but to approve 
them. If the Senator had demonstrated in his remarks that this 
candidate was morally unfit—and I want to preface my remarks 
now, as 1 did when I spoke yesterday, by saying that I know 
nothing against the man’s character and have not intimated any- 
thing of the kind. But if it were true that he was a jailbird 
and that the evidence demonstrated beyond contradiction that he 
had made a million dollars at the gaming table, that he was a 
professional gambler, those same men would inquire, “ What has 
that to do with it? He may make a fine judge. He may have a 
high ideal of honor.” They would say, “ Here are a lot of public 
men famous in our country who were recognized gamblers, poker 
players, some of them still living, leaders in our Government, who 
are experts at various things of the kind.” They would say that 
makes no difference in the man’s qualifications and we ought to 
approve him for the office to which he has been named. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. President, if we confirm this nominee after this record 
has been placed before the Members of the Senate I trust that 
the administration will waste no more time hereafter discussing 
the great policy of elevating the Federal courts, freeing the 
judiciary from politics, and ushering in a new era of law en- 
forcement and law observance in the country. The issue pre- 
sented here involves the same identical principle which the 
President expressed in his letter to the Republican organization 
in the State of Florida. 

In conclusion I wish to quote from the Canons of Professional 
Ethics, adopted by the American Bar Association 21 years ago 
and subscribed to by the members of that organization at the 
present day. I quote from article 2: 


THE SELECTION OF JUDGES 


It is the duty of the bar to endeavor to prevent political considera- 
tions from outweighing judicial fitness in the selections of judges. It 
should protest earnestly and actively against the appointment or elec- 
tion of those who are unsuitable for the bench; and it should strive to 
have eleyated thereto only those “willing to forego other employments, 
whether of a business, political, or other character, which may embar- 
rass their free and fair consideration of questions before them for 
decision. The aspiration of lawyers for judicial position should be 
governed by an impartial estimate of their ability to add honor to the 
office and not by a desire for the distinction the position may bring to 
themselves, 


From the opening paragraph in the preamble of the Canons 
of Professional Ethics, subscribed to by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, I quote the following: 

In America, where the stability of courts and of all departments of 
government rests upon the approval of the people, it is peculiarly essen- 
tial that the system for establishing and dispensing justice be developed 
to a high point of efficiency and so maintained that the public shall 
have absolute confidence in the integrity and impartiality of its ad- 
ministration, The future of the Republic to a great extent depends 
upon our maintenance of justice pure and unsullied. It can not be so 
maintained unless the conduct and the motives of the members of our 
profession are such as to merit the approval of all just men. 


Mr. President, I desire to quote a paragraph from the intro- 
duction written by my father, Robert M. La Follette, to the book 
entitled Our Judicial Oligarchy,” by Gilbert E. Roe, one of 
the outstanding lawyers in the United States. This book was 
published in 1912. I quote: 

The judiciary has grown to be the most powerful institution in our 
Government. It, more than any other, may advance or retard human 


vert justice almost as often as they administer it. Precedent and pro- 
cedure have combined to make one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. 


I also wish to quote Mr. Chief Justice Taft, then President of 
the United States, in a speech delivered in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 16, 1909, and reported in the public press of that city. He 
said: 


Of all the questions that are before the American people, I regard 
no one as more important than this, to wit: The improvement of the 
administration of justice. We must make it so that the poor man will 
have as nearly as possible an equal opportunity in litigating as the 
rich man; and under present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, 
this is not the fact, 


I also wish to quote from the late Walter Clark, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, who said: 


At the present time the supreme power is not in the hands of the 
people, but in the power of the judges, who can set aside at will any 
expression of the people's will made through an act of Congress or a 
State legislature, These judges are not chosen by the people, nor 
subject to review by them. This is arbitrary power, and the corpora- 
tions have taken possession of it simply by naming a majority of the 
judges. 


I submit, Mr. President, that any impartial review of the 
record in this case will convince any Senator that Judge Watson 
is not qualified by experience to hold the office of Federal judge. 
I believe that any impartial examination of the record will dem- 
onstrate to the mind of any Senator that the nomination was 
made in violation of the avowed principle which the adminis- 
tration announced it was to establish, namely, of elevating the 
judiciary above the influence of political machines and political 
machinations. I am convinced, furthermore, that a careful and 
impartial study of the record will convince any Senator that if 
Judge Watson is confirmed he will, in part, be beholden to Gen- 
eral Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for his 
appointment, a railroad which, as has been heretofore stated, 
controls 2,900 miles of its own tracks, to say nothing of the 
Lackawanna tracks in this district, and which has more than 
17,000 employees who reside in that district. An impartial sur- 
vey of the record will convince any man that the indorsement 
of the Attorney General of the United States is made half- 
heartedly and with his tongue in his cheek. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senate of the United States 
will have the courage to discharge its obligation and prevent 
this nominee from being confirmed. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, until the last few moments 
I had not thought that I should say anything on the question. 
of the confirmation of Judge Watson, but because of some 
statements which have been made I desire to submit a few 
remarks on the subject. 

In the first place, I wish to refer to a letter that came ta 
me only a few days ago, dated December 7, from the Hon 
John R. Farr, a gentleman with whom I served in the House 
of Representatives for a period of 10 years. Prior to his 
coming to Washington, Mr. Farr was speaker of the house of 
representatives of his State. I remember him quite well and 
quite pleasantly. I have the utmost confidence in any state- 
ment that he makes. 

Mr. Farr's letter is as follows: 


Scranton, Pa., December 7, 1929. 
Hon. Hunzrt D. STEPHENS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sexaror: I trust you will not regard this as an intrusion, 
but knowing you as a fair-minded man and broad in your views as 
a legislator, I am prompted to write you regarding Hon. Albert Wat- 
son, of this city, whose confirmation as a judge of the Federal court 
of this district is now before the Senate. 

I have had an intimate acquaintance of many years with Mr, 
Watson and I can assure you he is as fine a type of man as I ever 
knew, a man of high ideals, splendid morals, and rugged character, 
a capable lawyer, industrious, painstaking, and thorough. His con- 
firmation will make a valuable addition to the Federal bench of this 
district, where men of character and courage are so much needed. 

If you have any recollection of my attitude on legislation in the 
House on moral questions you will know that I would not advocate 
other than the best of men for this important position. 

You may be assured, dear Senator, that Judge Watson would be 
free from any influence, corporate or individual, that would divert 
him from his duty. With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JohN R. FARR. 
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Mr, President, that is a splendid tribute to Judge Watson, 
not only as to his character but as to his legal qualifications 
and his freedom from connection with any influences that 
would cause him to act improperly upon any matter. 

In passing upon confirmations, we have to rest our judgment, 
in large measure, upon what is presented to us. When this 
nomination came before the Judiciary Committee, of which I 
am a member, I was not made a member of the subcommittee, 
and did not hear the testimony before that committee. The 
hearings, however, were printed; and when the subject came 
up for final action before the committee I had not concluded the 
reading of the hearings. For that reason, I answered “ pres- 
ent” when my name was called on the nomination. 

I feel that I am just as anxious as is the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] or any writer from whom he read to 
see men who are qualified in every particular placed upon the 
Federal bench. Therefore, although I had some general knowl- 
edge on the subject, as it was one of controversy I desired to 
have time to study the entire record before I made up my mind 
as to how my vote should be cast. So I concluded the reading 
of the record. Then Mr. Farr’s letter came. I may say, quite 
frankly, that I had reached my conclusion before the letter came, 
but I was very glad that it did come from this good man sup- 
porting my idea about Judge Watson and in regard to what 
should be done in this matter. 

It is admitted, Mr. President, that there is nothing against the 
moral character of Judge Watson, and moral character, of 
course, is one of the first requisites of a judge. That feature of 
the case, however, is behind us; it is settled. It is admitted 
here, even by Judge Buffington, I think, that there is nothing 
against Judge Watson's personal character. 

What is one of the main charges, in fact, the main charge, 
if I catch the drift of the argument here, against the confirma- 
tion of Judge Watson? Itis that he was indorsed by Mr. W. W. 
Atterbury, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Who 
is Mr. Atterbury other than in his business connection? He is 
the Republican national committeeman of his State. It is quite 
probable that if I were a citizen of Pennsylvania I should not 
be a party to selecting him as national committeeman, but the 
fact remains that he is Republican national committeeman for 
Pennsylvania, and we know, of course, that whether Mr. Wat- 
son shall be confirmed or his confirmation defeated, Mr. Atter- 
bury will still be national committeeman for his State. So we 
have every reason to believe that if another man shall be named 
for this position, the same national committeeman, Mr. Atter- 
bury, will be consulted about the appointment and have some- 
thing to say in regard to it. 

I think it is utterly unfair to say that Mr. Watson owes his 
appointment to the indorsement of Mr. Atterbury. Mrs. Scran- 
ton is the Republican national committeewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania. She is a neighbor of Judge Watson. She has known 
him for 25 or 30 years; she knows of his high personal char- 
acter, of his conduct in official life, and of his reputation as a 
lawyer. Using her own language, she initiated the candidacy 
of Judge Watson for this position. She also wrote to Mr. Atter- 
bury, requesting him, as I recall, to give his indorsement to 
Judge Watson. 

I wish to say that it is to the credit of Mr. Atterbury that 
he took the course which he followed in this matter. I do not 
know, of course, anything of the men to whom Mr Atterbury 
referred the application and with whom he consulted about 
Judge Watson. I do not know whether the appointment was a 
matter of politics with them, but I do know that they hold high 
official positions in the State of Pennsylvania. Even before 
Mrs. Scranton had written Mr. Atterbury, according to his 
statement, his attention had been drawn to Judge Watson by 
Judge Maxey. My information is that Judge Maxey is one of 
the judges in the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Atterbury also 
took the matter up with the State chairman, General Martin. 
He went beyond that; he talked to lawyers and to other judges. 
He says: 

I discussed the question with Justice Shaffer, of our State supreme 
court, and discussed the question with Justice Kephart, of the supreme 
court, 

He also discussed it with other judges. 

Here we find Mr. Atterbury going to the highest legal author- 
ities in the State of Pennsylvania, asking their opinion about 
Mr. Watson, and in each instance they gave a very favorable 
report to Mr. Atterbury in regard to Judge Watson. General 
Atterbury says further: 


I think I talked with Gen. Hanson Brown— 
I know nothing of him 
Indirectly I got some information about him from Mr. Owen Roberts. 
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I have made no inguiry, but it occurs to me that it is quite 
likely that Mr. Owen Roberts is the same man who was jointly. 
employed with ex-Senator Pomerene to prosecute the oil thieves, 
$ MAN T mm NOE nye abort that, bust progume: that. to. be the 

I refer to this in order to show that Mr. Atterbury consulted 
men of prominence, men of standing, men of integrity, men 
high up in legal circles in the State of Pennsylvania, and in 
each instance he received a favorable report in regard to this 
man, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand, the letter read by the Sen- 
ator is from a former Member of Congress with whom he 
served? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Who lives in the home city of Judge Watson? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. And Mrs. Scranton, as I understand, is a 
member of the Scranton family, one of whom served in Con- 
gress from the State of Pennsylvania, and the Scrantons origi- 
nally built the town. Mrs. Scranton indorses this man, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mrs. Scranton is the national committee- 
woman who initiated the movement to have Judge Watson 
appointed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there not quite a distinction between a can- 
didate going to a national committeeman for indorsement for a 
position, no matter what the latter’s position in private life 
may be—and in this case the national committeeman is the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad—and a candidate going 
to the president of a railroad company who was not a national 
committeeman and had nothing to do with the appointment in 
any event. Is there not quite a distinction? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course there is. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator and I would not have selected 
as national committeeman the president of a railroad company; 
we would not like that to be done in our States, and we would 
not be a party to such selection; but there is quite a difference 
between a candidate going to an individual who was national 
committeeman and going to him as president of a railroad for an 
indorsement. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; there is a very broad distinction. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the record does not show that Judge 
Watson was ever unfair or unfriendly to railroad employees or 
labor of any kind? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is nothing in the record, so far as 
I recall, in regard to that matter, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS, Certainly. 

Mr. REED. On the contrary, he is supported by the labor 
unions of his home community. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, reference has been made to 
what was said at some dinner which was given by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] in this city. I think 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] read his lan- 
guage and, as I recall, the junior Senator said that in his judg- 
ment Judge Watson was the most capable man of all the candi- 
dates. It is rather unlikely that T would be greatly surprised by 
what he might think or say, but when that language was read 
I was reminded of what it is stated was said by the Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. Mitchell, I may say in that 
connection, Mr. President, that I was not present when the 
Attorney General came before the committee, and for that 
reason I am not in a position to decide the question as between 
the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Nebraska and 
others. I know how easy it is to misunderstand what a man 
said and, therefore, to misquote him; but I recall this: 

This matter was brought before the full committee by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], who was chairman of the 
subcommittee. He stated that he was not ready then to make 
a report. I presume I am not going beyond the rules in saying 
this, because things have been referred to here with reference to 
what occurred before the committee. He stated that he had 
written the Attorney General. He told us of that correspond- 
ence and of the telephone conversation, and that the Attorney 
General would appear before the full committee. As I have 
said, I was not present when he came; but I understood from 
Senators on the committee—because 1 made inquiry as to what 
he said—that he stated in effect, as they remembered, prac- 
tically what the Senator from Idaho said on yesterday. The 
effect of his statement, as I gathered it from what was said to 
me, was that while he did not regard Mr. Watson as the great- 
est lawyer or the best lawyer in the district, yet he was the best 
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man that could be secured for the place. I never understood 
that the Attorney General hesitated about making this rec- 
ommendation. 

I am not going to discuss the 2-judge rule, and so on, that 
was referred to here yesterday in the argument, and again this 
morning; but my eye happened to fall upon this in the printed 
record: 


In all the orders made by Judge Watson under the stress of neces- 
sary hurry at election time, the facts stand out strongly and clearly 
that not a single person affected by any of them ever claimed that it 
was error, That is a renmrkable record of “ judicially right conduct.” 


Mr. President, I felt impelled to say these few things because 
of what has been said by some Senators in this argument. With 
a uomiuee unquestioned as to moral character, with strong state- 
ments coming from splendid gentlemen who so far as I know 
have no personal interest in the outcome of this matter, who 
say that he is a lawyer of experience, a lawyer of ability, that 
he possesses judicial temperament, and that he is qualified in 
every regard to serve as Federal judge in that district of Penn- 
sylvania ; I shall cast my vote to confirny Judge Watson. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the permission of the Senator 
from Idaho, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett Ia Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Smith 
Bingham Goldsborough McMaster Smoot 

Biack Gould McNary Steck 

Blaine Greene Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease Grandy Moses Stephens 
Borah Hale Norbeck Sullivan 
Brock Harris Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Ransdeli Walcott 

Dil Howell eed Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kean Sackett Waterman 
Frazier Kendrick Schall Watson 
George Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 


Mr. HASTINGS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] is unavoidably 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was chairman of the sub- 
committee which had under consideration this nomination. If 
it were not for that fact, I should not trespass upon the time 
of the Senate to discuss it. In view of the fact, however, that 
I was chairman, and in view of the difference of view between 
the members of the subcommittee, I feel it my duty to briefly 
reyiew the facts, to state my conclusions from the facts, and 
my reasons for reaching those conclusions. 

Mr. President, I entered upon the investigation of this matter 
with some impressions, if not prejudices, against Judge Watson, 
as I had been informed that he was not a man of sufficient 
legal attainments to warrant his advancement to this position. 
We had very extensive hearings and I think went as fully into 


all the different phases of the controversy as was practicable. | 


After considering all the facts I was unable to reach any other 
conclusion than that of an indorsement of Judge Watson. 

The basis of my judgment is Mr. Watson's character and 
stunding as a man, not as a negative character who has escaped 
prison, but as a positive character, in the sense that he is a man 
of unimpeachable integrity and of acknowledged standing for 
honesty. I undertook to satisfy my mind under the evidence 
and the facts as to whether he was a man who could upon the 
bench be influenced or swayed by other than the law and the 
evidence which should be placed before him, and upon that 
matter I reached a definite conclusion. 

I agree with those who insist that we ought to be careful in 
scrutinizing and passing upon nominations for the bench, but I 
am more concerned, far more concerned, under conditions which 
now prevail in this country, with reference to the character and 
the standing of the man than I am with the fact that he has 
been a leader of the bar, although, of course, we may not over- 
look the question of his legal fitness. But the first and primary 
inquiry is, Has he the decision of character, the moral fiber 
to stand up under the obligations to be imposed? 

There came before us all classes of people, from all walks 
and avocations of life, to speak in regard to Mr. Watson as a 
man in the community. In the first place, I may say that no 
one charged that he was in any sense yulnerable to attack from 
the standpoint of his moral or upright character. It was con- 
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ceded upon the part of those who challenged his legal attain- 
ments that, so far as personal character was concerned, he was 
beyond criticism. 

In addition to that, different people came before us and testi- 
fied as to his standing in such a way as convinced me that he 
was a man of exceptionally strong, sterling character. There 
is only one incident in the record which, in my judgment, could 
be cited as controversial to that proposition, to which I shall 
refer later. 

Before I take up the question which is raised by that par- 
ticular point I think it well, under the circumstances, to call 
attention to some parts of the record with reference to the man 
as a man, I cite in the first place the statement of Mr. Powell, 
who is, I understand, one of the leading lawyers at the Scranton 
bar, a very active practitioner, I take it, and also of a different 
political faith from Judge Watson. He said, with regard to 
him as a man: 

He is a man of integrity. He is a man of honesty. He is a man 
of industry. He is a man that has been brought up in an atmosphere 
of honesty and integrity, He is a decent man in any and every sense 
of the word. In other words, I think Judge Watson is a man that 
could not be controlled by anybody or contaminated by anybody. 


He also testified as follows: 


Senator Borsn. You do not think, then, that he correctly interprets 
the view of the bar? 


Speaking with reference to Mr. Martin, who was opposed (o 


Judge Watson: 


Mr. PowrLt. Oh, I would say not, your honor, I would say not. I 
might make this statement, and I think I am speaking absolutely the 
sentiment of our bar. While our bar, with our local conditions and all 
that, many members, and they represent leaders, too, some of them— 
I do not believe there would be three members of that bar of Lacka- 
wanna County out of 225 members who would say that Judge Watson 
is anything other than their preference. 


Another witness came before the committee to whose testi- 
mony and whose view I gave particular consideration, and that 
was a Mr. Boland. I became acquainted with Mr. Boland during 
the famous Judge Archbald impeachment case. I think it can 
probably be said to be true, at least it is my understanding, that 
it was the initiative of Mr. Boland and his exceptional per- 
sistency and courage which exposed the facts which led to the 
impeachment of Judge Archbald. He took a leading part in it, 
and it was at that time that I became acquainted with him. 
Speaking in reference to Judge Watson, he said: 


I would consider him one of the highest type, from my experience 
with courts and judges, and I have had considerable of it. Judge 
Watson is a man that would interfere with the system that has existed 
in our part of the country for a number of years, He is one that can 
not be controlled, nor can his decisions be obtained before the case is 
heard. I have known him in every progressive movement for the better. 
Judge Watson has been openly for it. 


Knowing Mr. Boland as I do, I gave unusual consideration to 
that from my viewpoint, because, as I have said, I was inter- 
ested to know whether Mr, Watson was simply a negative char- 
acter morally or whether he was one who would be upon the 
bench the judge and be controlled by such influences alone as 
ought to control a judge. 

Mr. Boland returned to me after thus testifying and returned 
to other members of the committee, and he was very urgent that 
we ought to take into consideration the conditions which had 
prevailed in that judicial district and select a man who could 
not be controlled by the influences which heretofore, as we 
know from the record, have had a say in regard to judicial mat- 
ters in that district. 

I also call attention to the statement of Major Wright. 
Major Wright was something in the nature of a private attor- 
ney of Governor Pinchot when he was Governor of Pennsylvania, 
He appeared before the committee and testified. He was par- 
ticularly connected with the law-enforcement matter in Penn- 
sylvania. His testimony has been read by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I need not reread it, but he also wrote a 
letter from which I want to read a paragraph. He now lives 
in Catonsyille, Md. He said: 


I came to know Judge Watson when, early in 1923, as special coun- 
sel on law enforcement to Governor Pinchot, I started after the lawless 
situation in connection with the eighteenth amendment in Lackawanna 
County. I found him one of those rare lawyers who, regardless of his 
professional interests, stood for the right, had the highest ideals for 
publie service, and unusual courage in opposing corruption and faithless- 
ness in politics and public officials. Judge Watson was then a prac- 
ticing lawyer, and those qualities in him, and his loyalty to good causes 
and friends, won my admiration. I felt there was a man and a lawyer 
I could depend upon for helping in the fight I had before me for law 
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enforcement as Governor Pinchot's special counsel. My feeling proved 
100 per cent correct. I tried Judge Watson and he was never found 
wanting; and as I came to know him I was convinced that his legal 
ability, his independence, his moral courage, and absolute fairness 
would make him an ideal judge. Consequently, when a vacancy oc- 
curred on the common pleas bench in Lackawanna County, I felt he 
was the man to fill it. He was appointed to that vacancy by Governor 
Pinchot early in 1926, and until the governor’s term expired in January, 
1927, I had a special opportunity to see what Judge Watson was to 
the cause of law and order where disrespect for law and the United 
States Constitution and failure to enforce both had been for years 
notorious. 


He proceeded to state further his opinion of Mr. Watson as 
a judge. 

Mr. President, I look upon Judge Watson not simply as a 
negative character but as a man of force, a man of ideas and 
ideals, and a man who would discharge his duty as a judge in 
accordance with the best principles of judicial procedure. 

If it had not been for that, I should have felt entirely dif- 
ferent; but looking upon the candidate as an industrious, 
honest, determined man, I made it the basis of my judgment 
with reference to certain other matters which I am going to 
mention. 

I also call attention to a letter from Judge John S. Fine. 
Judge Fine was one of the actiye supporters of Governor 
Pinchot, I understand, when he was in active politics in Penn- 
Sylvania. He is now on the bench. 

A telegram has been read from Governor Pinchot, and I call 
attention to that in connection with this letter. Judge Fine 
said: 


I was deeply chagrined when informed of the opposition to the 
Watson appointment by Governor Pinchot. I am quite certain he did 
not consult with those who looked after his political affairs in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania before deciding to oppose Watson. Thomas Ken- 
nedy, international secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
Judge Coughlin, and I were the so-called Pinchot leaders in this 
county, and Sheriff Gomer Davis and Mr. Boyan, President of district 
No. 1 of the United Mine Workers, managed his campaign in Lacka- 
wanna County. All of the aforesaid were and still are very much 
interested in the confirmation of the Watson appointment. I am sur- 
prised that Pinchot has taken such an antagonistic attitude. 


I find that all of those who were connected with the gov- 
ernor’s administration who have been called upon disagree with 
the view the governor has expressed. They express their confi- 
dence in Judge Watson and manifest the same interest and 
confidence that Governor Pinchot at one time manifested when 
he made him judge in Lackawanna County. 

I read a line from a letter from the Rev. James Lawson, of 
Nanticoke, Pa. He said: 


I feel that the confirmation of Albert L. Watson as Federal judge for 
this district would materially advance the cause of law and order. 

Judge Watson made an upright and able judge While on the bench in 
Lackawanna County by appointment of Governor Pinchot. 


I call attention now to a statement by the attorney for the 
Mine Workers of Pennsylvania, which appears in the record. It 
is under date of October 5, 1929: 

SCRANTON, Pa., October 5, 1929. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin; I understand that you are the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, which is considering the nomi- 
nation by President Hoover of the Hon. Albert L. Watson, of Scranton, 
Pa., for the newly created judgship in and for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania, 

As a practicing attorney, and in my capacity as counsel for the United 
Mine Workers of America in this section of the anthracite region, com- 
prised of 75,000 coal miners, I am vitally interested in the judgeship 
under consideration by your committee, and I feel that you will not 
regard it as an intrusion if I should give you my views in order to 
show you how the Hon. Albert L. Watson is regarded from the stand- 
point of organized labor in this industrial section of the country, where 
he will hold court should he be confirmed by the Senate. 

I met Judge Watson at the start of my residence here two years 
ago. Before moving here I resided at McAlester, Okla., where for sev- 
eral years I held a similar position as counsel for the United Mine 
Workers of America in district No. 21, embracing the States of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. Judge Watson had just retired from the common- 
pleas bench of Lackawanna County, to which he had been appointed by 
Governor Pinchot, and had served nearly two years. He ran for 
election, and, in a close contest, was defeated by a narrow margin. 
The United Mine Workers had indorsed his candidacy, due to the fact 
that he had been recognized, while on and off the bench, as a friend of 
labor. In fact, prior to his ascension to the bench, he acted as attor- 
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ney for the workmen’s compensation board, in which position he served 
as counsel for such injured employees who were too poor to employ 
counsel. Naturally, in such a capacity, he worked for, and was thrown 
in contact with organized labor and working people in general. This 
appointment, I understand, came to him in the first instance because 
he is naturally inclined to be of service to the common people—his 
entire background was that of a man of the common people. 

By personal observation, as well as by reputation, I have learned 
that Judge Watson is a man possessed of a character of the highest 
integrity and bears excellent reputation, not only in Lackawanna 
County but generally in northeastern Pennsylvania. Of course, like all 
public men, he has enemies; but there is no doubt that he has been 
well trained in theory and by practice for the discharge of judicial 
functions on the high plane, which should be expected and required of 
Federal judges, and, in my opinion, based on personul observation of the 
man, he will not develop some of the unnecessary austerity which some 
lifetime judges possess. As counsel for the United Mine Workers of 
America in the Southwest, I have had personal charge of injunction 
proceedings in the Federal courts growing out of the abrogation of the 
Jacksonville agreement, and, based on those experiences inyolving con- 
flicts between capital and labor, I know that I would feel perfectly at 
ease before Judge Watson, and feel confident that organized labor would 
receive fair treatment. 

I also believe him to be free of any financial, political, or other 
entanglements which would embarrass him in the performance of his 
duties on the Federal bench, and, I likewise honestly believe, as result 
of observation, that the opposition to him is entirely of a political 
nature and largely personal. Any charge or insinuation of incompetency 
is, in my judgment, entirely without merit. 

I feel certain that appearing before Judge Watson, either as counsel 
for private individuals or as counsel for the United Mine Workers, in 
any litigation that may come before him in this district, I could count 
on receiving a fair, honest, and intelligent application of the law to the 
facts of my case. Not only am I, in my personal and representative 
eapacity, in favor of Judge Watson's confirmation but I also speak 
for practically all of the officers of District No. 1. We, of the labor 
movement, would be greatly disappolnted if Judge Watson should fail of 
confirmation. 

I am writing this letter at my own suggestion with the thought of 
giving you the above information from my standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the organization I have the honor to represent. 

Confident that you will never regret the casting of your vote in favor 
of the confirmation of President Hoover's nomination of Judge Watson, 
I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
E. C. MARIANELLI. 


I also read a letter from Lawrence F. Hart, president of the 
Scranton Central Labor Union, who said in part, writing to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] : 


I fully realize that to select a person to fill such an exalted position 
is a very difficult task and that it is necessary to choose a person 
possessing the high qualities commensurate with the dignity of the office, 

Therefore I take this means of calling to your attention the name 
of Hon. Albert L. Watson for your earnest consideration, a gentleman 
from our city, the great anthracite metropolis, which has contributed 
so generously to the welfare of our great Nation. 


Bear in mind, this letter was written upon the second day of 
March, 1929, long before any real movement had taken place 
upon the part of what might be called the politicians in favor 
of Mr. Watson. It came prior to the time that Senator REED 
had taken the matter up after his return from Europe and prior 
to the time that Mr. Atterbury or anyone else had assumed to 
act upon the matter, That to my mind was a matter of unusual 
significance, It seemed to me to be a letter expressing the volun- 
tary judgment of those men and expressing that judgment at 
a time when it seemed entirely improbable that there was any 
organized solicitation in favor of Judge Watson. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator permit me to add a com- 
mendatory letter to the same effect from a leading Democrat? 
I think it bears immediately on the phase of the Senator’s argu- 
ment which he is presenting. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. The letter is as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA Tax COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Bugar Notch, Pa., November 13, 1929. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR COPELAND: By way of identifying myself as a Demo- 
crat of some standing, I would state that last year I was a delegate-at- 
large from Pennsylvania to the Democratic National Convention at 
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Houston, In the State-wide contest for this honor I received the 
highest vote, leading 14 other candidates, 

Speaking for the Democrats of Luzerne County—largest county in 
the middle United States district of Pennsylvania that last year elected 
a Democrat to a seat in Congress—I respectfully ask you to vote for 
the confirmation of Hon. Albert L. Watson as an additional judge of 
the middle district. As long as we can not have a Democrat named to 
this place there is no man, in my opinion, who will give better satisfac- 
tion than Judge Watson. He is clean, competent, and energetic. 

The Democrats of Luzerne County are not in sympathy with the 
attacks on Judge Watson's competence. They feel the fight against him 
is not an honest one and verges close to persecution. 

I hope you can see your way clear to vote for the confirmation of 
Judge Watson. 

Yours truly, Joux A. RILEY. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, permit me to read another 
paragraph from Mr. Hart's letter: 

I have known Judge Watson for many years as a lawyer and also as 
a member of the judiciary of Lackawanna County. He handled numer- 
ous legal matters of great importance. His disposition of the many 
complicated cases before the compensation board demonstrated his 
sterling character, and is renowned for his honesty and integrity. His 
eminent fairness toward the weak and defenseless commands the con- 
fidence and respect of the people of this community, particularly the 
working class. As a Judge he was fair, fearless in conviction, resolute 
and just, and his creditable career on the bench met with universal 
approval. 


There is one more letter to which I wish to call attention and 
that is a letter from Mr. Kinney, whom I do not know, but who 
lives in Camden, N. J., and is a lawyer. It reads in part as 
follows: 


As I am a New Jersey attorney and not a member of the bar of 
Pennsylvania, you, perhaps, may wonder why I write to you in 
reference to Albert Watson. I, in all probability, will never appear in 
his court. It is on account of my intimate knowledge of him and my 
friendship for him that I am writing to you. 

My idea of a United States judge is one who is not afraid, who has 
ability, and above all else one whe is absolutely honest. Albert L. 
Watson has all of this qualifications. I have known him for the past 
33 years. For four years I was a classmate of his at Amherst College, 
in Massachusetts, from which were graduated such men as President 
Coolidge, Justice Harlan F. Stone, Hon. Dwight Morrow, and many 
others. He had the same training in college as these men. Of course, 
I realize that a man must be measured by himself alone, and not by 
what others do. He has had a wonderful background of learning. 

Since I first met him, I have always looked up to him as one possess- 
ing the most sterling character. I would like to go into the details of 
our college days, when he was a hero on the football field and a leader 
in college affairs. 


And so forth. A number of other witnesses and a number of 
other letters might be cited, but these present what seem to me 
to be the true picture of Judge Watson as a man. I do not be- 
lieve that he could be in any way influenced. I do not believe 
that the organization in Pennsylvania could in any way influence 
him. So far as the record discloses he has never been identified 
with the practical politics of the organization. So far as the 
record discloses he lias gone his own way. Upon that I base my 

judgment as to his fitness for this position. I find him to be a 
man of the highest type, clean, upright, honest, and courageous. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I have wanted to vote for the confirmation of 
Judge Watson. I seem to recall that I am on record as having 
written to one of his friends in Virginia or somewhere to that 
effect. What, may I ask, is the explanation of the Buffington 
letter and of the very evident hesitation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in giving Judge Watson unqualified commendation as to 
his capabilities? 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that in a few moments. I will 
Say now, however, in regard to Judge Buffington, that there is 
no explanation so far as I know outside of any that may be 
gleaned from the letter itself; that is to say, Judge Buffington 
was of the op‘nion, I take it from his letter, that Judge Watson 
had not the legal attainments for the bench. 

Mr. GLASS. Does not the Senator think it a rather extraor- 
dinary circumstance that the senior Federal judge of Penn- 
Sylvania for the first time in all of his career should address 
a letter of protest to the President of the United States about 
a man who is undoubtedly qualified for the position? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think it is, 

Mr. GLASS. It has caused me to hesitate. 
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Mr. BORAH. I will say to the Senator that when the 
Buffington letter was shown to me I think it had the same 
effect. upon me that it has evidently had upon the Senator. 
But, Mr. President, Judge Watson is indorsed here by a long 
line of judges and lawyers and men to whom I am going to 
call attention in a few moments, whose judgment I did not feel 
justified in putting aside. There are a multitude of witnesses, 
judges, lawyers, and laymen who wholly disagree with Judge 
Buflington, and so do I. 

Mr, GLASS. What, may I ask the Senator, was tle reason 
why the Attorney General did not give the committee the re- 
sponses received by him from his letters of inquiry as to the 
capability of the nominee? 

Mr. BORAH. The explanation of that which was made to 
me by the Attorney General—and I think it was stated to the 
committee, but I will not be sure about that—was that he wrote 
the letters to the different attorneys and others and stated to 
them, in order that he might have their complete confidence, 
that they were written in confidence and that their replies 
would be treated in confidence, 

Mr. GLASS. Might he not, nevertheless, have stated to the 
committee that the general import of the replies was fayorable 
to Judge Watson? 

Mr. BORAH. What he did state before the committee was 
that there were letters for Judge Watson and letters against 
him, but that after considering all and taking into consideration 
the entire investigation which he made, he arrived at the con- 
clusion which he had stated. 

Mr. GLASS. His conclusion is utterly unsatisfactory, as I 
think the Senator from Idaho would admit. The letter read 
from the desk to-day was not the unqualified indorsement of 
Judge Watson that one might hope to obtain from the Attorney 
General in order to enable the Senate to determine whether or 
not it would advise and consent to the nomination. 

Mr. BORAH. The point upon which the Attorney General 
was not satisfactory to me, and it would not be to anyone I pre- 
sume, was that he said that Judge Watson did not have the 
legal qualification which he would like him to have; that is to 
say, that was the effect of it. In other words, he would have 
liked to secure a man of higher legal attainment, Otherwise his 
indorsement was full. 5 

Mr. GLASS. It does not seem satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BORAH. I believe if the Senator had time to go through 
the entire record and make up his mind in regard to Judge 
Watson, he would come to the conclusion that he is a thoroughly 
honest, upright man; that he is an industrious lawyer; that he 
would be incorruptible and uninfluenced. In these days I would 
infinitely rather have a man who had not been one of the lead- 
ing lawyers in the great corporation business of the country, a 
man who had less experience along that line, but who had be- 
come familiar with the theory and principles of law, and was 
uninfluenced by such influences as would undoubtedly affect 
him in such a practice. 

I might say here now that I do not think there are many Fed- 
eral judges in the United States—indeed, I should say there are 
none who could be directly influenced by the great corporations 
having litigation in their courts. But after much study of the 
subject, and especially the injunction cases between labor and 
capital, I have come to the conclusion that there are many Fed- 
eral judges who, by reason of their experience, by reason of 
their practice, or by reason of their association in their prac- 
tice, have come to have the corporation view of those questions, 
who haye come to permit property to dominate rather than 
human rights. They place property right above the rights of 
the individuals. 

I do not think, of course, it arises out of the fact that the 
judges are directly and specifically influenced when the cases 
are being tried. It arises out of what I deem to be the fact 
that so many of the Federal judges are taken from the cor- 
poration practice. 

When I read the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in regard to public utilities and what they are 
permitted to charge the public, the items which enter into the 
charge, I am forced to believe that unconsciously that influence 
has reached near the judicial throne. It is not because these 
great and honorable men are consciously influenced, but it is by 
reason of the viewpoint, It is because so many of them are 
selected from a class of men who have all their lives been 
associated in defending corporations and defending their inter- 
ests, and unconsciously that enters into their judgment when 
human rights and property rights become involved. If we 
are going to nominate a leading lawyer in Pennsylvania, a man 
of great practice, from what avenue of life would he draw his 
practice? Where would he get his clients and clientele which 


would make him a leading lawyer? He would have to get 
them from the great corporations of Pennsylvania. Believing 
as I do that Judge Watson is honest, upright, industrious, and 
uncontrollable, I will take chances on his finding out what the 
law is. I believe he would have the right viewpoint, the broad 
view, and as to the law he will have little difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why should the State of Pennsyl- 
vania be any different in that regard from any other State—the 
State of Idaho or the State of Montana? Some lawyers in those 
two States, I venture to say, in the course of their professional 
careers have been almost constantly asseciated with corpora- 
tions in presenting constantly their views with respect to matters 
that come up. I fully agree with the Senator from Idaho that 
they acquire a bent of mind by reason of such constant associa- 
tion. On the other hand, there are lawyers who have been more 
or less exempt from that influence, who have sometimes been for 
corporations and sometimes against them, so that they have not 
acquired that bent. Why should not the situation be the same 
in the State of Pennsylvania! 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it will be remembered that the 
Attorney General said to us—the Senator from Montana was not 
present, I think—that while Judge Watson’s legal attainments 
were not what he would like them to be, yet after going through 
the list of attorneys in that district who were available or who 
would accept the position he concluded that Judge Watson was 
the best appointee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was inclined to suspect from the 
rather cryptic language of the Attorney General that the politi- 
cal situation was embarrassing. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think that had anything to do with it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not able to read the Attorney 
General's letter to mean at all that he was unable to find com- 
petent lawyers in the State of Pennsylvania who were not 
subject to the criticism that has been directed against Judge 
Watson, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Attorney General said 
specifically before the committee that after a complete survey, 
and considering, I think, two other candidates who were urged, 
he came to the conclusion that of the men who would accept the 
position Judge Watson was the best man in the district for the 
appointment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not prepared to speak about 
what the Attorney General said before the committee, because, 
unfortunately, I was unable to be present. I am speaking about 
his letter. I do not construe his letter as meaning that at all. 
He speaks about some gentlemen who had to be excluded on 
account of age and other gentlemen who had to be excluded on 
account of other considerations. I felt it may be perhaps with- 
out foundation—that he did not mean at all that there were not 
men who were able, who were honest, who were conscientious, 
and who were not tied in any way to any corporate influence, 
but that he would be antagonized in the selection of a man that 
he would like to select by reason of the fact that it would not 
be satisfactory to the politicians of the State of Pennsylvania 
later. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not reach that conclusion at all from his 
statement before the committee. I want to say here in passing 
that that leads to the suggestion that hereafter when Cabinet 
officers come before a committee of the Senate, whatever the 
committee may be, they ought to take exactly the same position 
as other people who come before us, and have their testimony 
taken down. They should be sworn and cross-examined. It is 
very unfortunate in view of the situation that a little sensitive- 
ness about the matter led the Attorney General to think that 
he should make a statement without being sworn, and so forth. 
When the Senator from Pennsylvania appeared before the com- 
mittee he voluntarily asked to be sworn. No man ought to 
object to that being done. 

However, Mr. President, let me discuss further the question 
of Judge Watson's ability as a lawyer. Understand me per- 
fectly, I do not contend that he was a leading lawyer of that 
bar; I do not contend that he is a great lawyer; but I do con- 
tend that he is an industrious, painstaking, and careful lawyer. 
I have no doubt at all, if he is honest, as I believe him to be, 
if he is industrious, as I believe him to be, his legal attainments 
will enable him to meet the duties of the bench. 

It has been said here that out of 11 cases which went to the 
supreme court Judge Watson was reversed in 8 of them. 
In the first place, bear in mind that those decisions were ren- 
dered en banc; they were the judgment of the court. Judge 
Newcomb, who sits upon that bench, is said to be one of the 
ablest lawyers in Pennsylvania. He is the Democratic member. 
Judge Maxey, in my opinion, is an able lawyer. At any rate, 
the court as a court was reversed in 8 cases out of 11 which 
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of them were ever appealed. They disposed of more than 1,600 
cases in the way of motions, demurrers, or orders, and so forth, 
and during the entire two years only 11 cases were appealed to 
the supreme court. As Judge Powell said—I think it was 
Judge Powell—the fact that the appeais were not taken in more 
cases ought to be considered as commendatory of the court, 
I have here a letter from Judge Owen J. Roberts. This is a 
letter to which I attach a great deal of importance. Here was 
one man whom we all knew, whose judgment, under the cir- 
cumstances, I felt was better than mine. Judge Roberts states: 


I am told that there has been some attack on Judge Watson, who is 
a candidate for the new judgeship in the middle district of Penngyl- 
vania. The report which comes to me is that the attack is not upon 
Judge Watson's character but upon his competency. 

While I have had only a limited personal contact with Judge Watson, 
I formed in that contact the opinion that he was an excellent lawyer. 
Beyond this, I happen to know what some of his colleagues in Scranton, 
on the bench and at the bar, thought of his administration as common 
pleas judge, and the unanimous opinion which I have heard is to the 
effect that he was an excellent judge. 


I do not feel, Mr. President, that, a man being honest, upright, 
and industrious, I am at liberty to disregard the judgment of 
such men as Owen J. Roberts or the supreme court judges, 
even though there be a difference of opinion expressed by Judge 
Buffington. 

An attorney of Scranton, Mr. Donnelly, writes me as follows: 


In 22 months of service in our local court of common pleas Judge 
Watson decided or helped to decide more than 1,600 cases—a very 
remarkable record. From all of these cases very few appeals were 
taken, and I belleve also the record before you will show that Watson 
was reversed eight times. Your record probably does not disclose the 
fact that other judges participated in the decisions which were ap- 
pealed and reversed in the name of Judge Watson. Likewise it can be 
proved that Watson participated in the decisions with the other judges 
wherein one of the other judges wrote the opinion and was given credit 
for the case being affirmed in the appellate court. 


Something has also been said, Mr. President—it was stressed 
in the beginning of the hearings—to the effect that Judge Wat- 
son was influenced in certain decisions, particularly regarding 
elections, and so forth, because of his partisan feeling or be- 
cause of Judge Maxey's domination. 

Mr. President, when you come to read the record, instead of 
supporting that proposition, it refutes it. Out of three hotly 
contested election cases Judge Watson joined with Judge New- 
comb in the decision in two or else Judge Newcomb jo ned with 
Judge Watson. At any rate, the Democratic judge and the Re- 
publican judge agreed upon the decision. 

Mr. President, I am unable to find anything in the record 
which shows that Watson was swayed either by outward in- 
fluences or inward influences in regard to those matters. On 
the contrary, it seems to me perfectly clear that he decided as 
he believed the law to be, regardless of whether it was for what 
— be called the partisan side or the opposite of the partisan 
side. 

Judge Powell, to whom I referred in regard to another phase 
of the subject, had this to say in speaking of Judge Watson as 
a judge: 

Senator Boran. What have you to say as to the character and the 
ability of Judge Watson 

Mr. POWELL, I am in the general practice of law in Lackawanna 
County. I practiced in criminal, civil, and equity courts, and in the 
orphans’ court likewise. I have tried about six lesser criminal cases 
before Judge Watson, and I have appeared before him in several 
important civil cases. 

I might begin by mentioning the case of Davitt v. Davis, a rather 
important case in equity tried before Judge Watson, involving the 
question of watercourse, that really gave rise to complicated ques- 
tions, both of law and fact, and the rights of about 8 or 10 property 
owners were involved in the matter, and I considered the opinion that 
Judge Watson handed down in that case sufficient to settle the questions, 
so that we did not appeal. 

Senator Borsam. You did what? 

Mr. POWELL. I considered Judge Watson's opinion sufficient to settle 
the questions involved, so that we did not appeal. 

Another important matter I brought before Judge Watson was known 
locally as the condemnation proceedings in the borough of Moosic, ` 
wherein the State of Pennsylvania had condemned property for the 
purpose of building a highway. 


Then he gives an account of that. The witness continued: 


A third case in which I think Judge Watson showed very splendid 
ability as a judge was in a case of Lynett against Railroad Co. 


were appealed. However, they decided 100 cases, and only 11! That case grew out of the death of a motorman. I have been repre- 
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senting the Seranton Railway Union for 23 years since I became a 
member of the bar. That ease grew out of the death of one of the 


motormen and involved a very, very nice question under our eom- 


pensation law and under the authorities of our compensation law, 
there being some contest of the right of the widow to compensation 
because at the time of this occurrence the man, the employee, was 
off the company's property; and the case raised the question whether 
or not, he being off the company’s property, he would still be in the 
line of his duty, and so forth. 

$ * * * * a s 

In that case Judge Watson wrote a very excellent opinion, I 
thought, in that matter, and his opinion decided that case. 

I have also appeared in the delinquency court. The last judge 
elected in our county rather has that duty of the delinquency court 
because he is the last judge elected; and Judge Watson, I thought, 
took a rather forward step in the matter of dealing with the youngsters 
who were in court for the first time by separating them entirely 
from the atmosphere of the court and the criminal nature of the 
court, and so on, and holding all of these hearings over in the house 
of detention and separate and apart from our courts. I myself 
thought that that was a very good departure. 


He also refers to a number of other cases that he had, which 
I think, perhaps, it is not necessary to go into. 

I select Judge Powell because he made, I thought, an excellent 
impression before the committee as a candid man, certainly an 
able man, and he is not a member of the organization in Penn- 
sylvania, but belongs to the other party. 

I desire now to say a word about the indorsement of Mr. 
Atterbury. I do not argue with the able Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa] as to the impropriety of Mr. Atterbury being a 
national committeeman while he is president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. I can not agree with that course. That, however, 
is a matter about which there evidently is a difference of opinion, 
especially in Pennsylvania. But, Mr. President, I did not at- 
tribute any considerable moment to the fact that Atterbury 
indorsed Judge Watson, for the simple reason that I had arrived 
at the conclusion—and, as I said in the beginning, that was the 
basis of my judgment—that Judge Watson was not a man to be 
influenced or controlled on the bench; that the indorsement of 
Mr. Atterbury would have no effect upon Judge Watson in the 
rendition of his opinions or the discharge of his duty. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GLENN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. How does the Senator account for the fact that 
so acute a man as Mr, Atterbury is fooled in his estimate of 
Judge Watson? 

Mr. BORAH. Fooled how? 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not a fair assumption that the president of 
a great railroad who is so insensible to the proprieties as to 
accept the position of a national committeeman, thereby making 
himself a partisan, would hesitate to indorse for a judicial posi- 
tion 

Mr. BORAH. I would a good deal rather have Atterbury 
in the open than in the dark. If the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
in the politics of Pennsylvania, I would infinitely rather have 
it in the open than in the dark, because in the latter case 
Mr. Atterbury’s influence, if he were going to exert it, would 
be exerted through some stool pigeon of his, as national com- 
mitteeman or otherwise. 

Mr. GLASS. I quite agree with the Senator in what he 
said a while ago about the paramount necessity of having an 
honest and an industrious man rather than a man of brilliant 
attainments; and if I may be convinced, as I almost-am by 
the Senator's argument, that Judge Watson is that type of man, 
I shall perhaps vote for his confirmation; but it leaves me 
curious to know why Mr. Atterbury ever indorsed a man of 
that sort. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me say that I think that if Mr. Atterbury 
had had a sinister motive, a crooked purpose to serve, he would 
have been absent when the question of open indorsement was at 
hand. In my opinion from the record, Mr. Atterbury never 
would have been solicited in this matter had it not been for 
the voluntary action of a friend of Mr. Watson’s. Mr. Watson 
never was in the employ of the railroad company. He never 
was attorney for the railroad company. He did not even know 
Mr. Atterbury in person. Atterbury did not know him. Other 
friends had put him in the running, as it were; and then a 
friend went to Atterbury and asked for his indorsement, he 
being national committeeman. i 

Senators, I looked at the matter in this way: Why should I 
turn down and reject a man who I thought was honest and 
upright and capable because a national committeeman in the 
person of Mr. Atterbury has indorsed him? I suspect that if 
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Watson is honest, Atterbury’s indorsement would not make him 
dishonest. 

Watson was not to blame for it, There is no evidence here 
that Watson is a part of the machine organization. There is no 
evidence here that he is controlled by them; and be it said for 
his credit that he went out and sought no indorsements of 
anyone. 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that the real credit 
for this man being put to the front belongs to a woman; but men 
are very loath to admit the leadership of the gentler sex, and 
not much has been said about it. 

Mrs. Scranton was upon the witness stand. She is the 
daughter of an eminent lawyer, the sister of a lawyer, the wife 
of a lawyer—although I think he is not engaged in the active 
practice—and the sister-in-law of a lawyer. One would come 
to the conclusion after listening to her that at least two quali- 
ties would be credited to her, namely, very pronounced convie- 
tions and convictions of her own. She did not get them from 
some one else. 

Mrs. Scranton was on the witness stand: 


Senator Boras. Now, Mrs. Scranton, you may state, if you will, just 
what you had to do with recommending Judge Watson to this position; 
what you know about the man as a man and as a lawyer. 

Mrs. Scranton, My experience with Judge Watson has been over a 
period, as I told you, of about 25 years. I have known him in the most 
friendly way. We have been neighbors. He lived next door to our 
home, and I know his family, and I have known him in a professional 
way; that is, I have known of his reputation in the community. I 
am not a lawyer, 


Then she goes on to state her relationship to those who were 
lawyers. 


Senator Boram. Did you recommend him? 

Mrs, Scranton, I did. 

Senator Boram. Was it your initiative, or did some one come to you 
about him? 

Mrs. Scranton. No; it was my initiative. You see, I live in the mid- 
dle district. I happen to be a national Republican committeeman. I am 
very much interested in the welfare of the Republican Party and of the 
administration; not only of the national administration but the State 
administration, and when I suggested Judge Watson's name I felt very 
certain that I was submitting the name of a man who was outstandingly 
qualified to be a Federal judge in our distriet, and I submitted It, as 
we always do, those connected with the organization, through the 
regular channels; that is, our Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Senator Boram. What I had in mind was did anyone approach you 
and ask you to recommend him? 

Mrs. Scranton. No; it was my own initiative. 

> . * * > * * 

Senator Wars. You said you submitted it through Senator Rxnp. 

Mrs. Scranton. Yes. 

Senator WatsH. You wrote to him about the matter first? 

Mrs. Scranton, I came to him personally. 

Senator WatsH, Where did you see Senator REED? 

Mrs. Scnaxrox. In Washington. 

Senator Wals. Well, I think General Atterbury told us that you 
communicated with him only by letter. You have never talked to 
General Atterbury about Judge Watson. Did you write to General 
Atterbury before or after 

Mrs. Scranton (interposing). After. 

Senator WatsH. After you had the talk with Senator Resp? 

Mrs. Scranton. We begin with our Senator. 


The fact is, Mr. President, that this record clearly discloses, 
it seems to me, that Mrs. Scranton, a neighbor of Judge Watson, 
after this district was formed, came to the conclusion that Judge 
Watson would make an excellent Federal judge. She had known 
him for 25 years. They were neighbors. She knew his char- 
acter and standing, and his service on the bench. She was the 
person who determined to bring forward his name. She brought 
it to Senator Reep. She afterwards wrote to Atterbury about it. 
Atterbury did not know Watson. He made inquiries of the su- 
preme judges and of lawyers about him, and so forth; and 
finally, to use his own language, he said, I guess Mrs, Scran- 
ton is entitled to her judge.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not suppose 
the Senator claims, does he, that Judge Maxey was moved to 
call on General Atterbury at the instance of Mrs. Scranton? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no suggestion of that 
kind in the record, is there? 

Mr. BORAH. No; except the fact that Mrs. Scranton was 
the active proponent of this man from the beginning. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. She says no; but when she is asked 
about what she did, she says she communicated with Senator 
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Reep about it, and she communicated with Senator Reen after 
he got back from Europe—— 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And she wrote to General Atter- 
bury after she had talked with Senator Rxxo about the matter. 
General Atterbury told us the first he heard about it was 
through Judge Maxey; and accordingly Mrs. Scranton must 
have communicated with General Atterbury after the Maxey 
visit to General Atterbury. So I do not think the record fully 
sustains the contention of the Senator from Idaho that Mrs. 
Scranton was the initiator of the suggestion of Judge Watson 
for this place, 

I want to subscribe fully to everything the Senator from 
Idaho has said about Mrs. Scranton. She made a very fayor- 
able impression upon me. I think the lady’s judgment about the 
matter, too, is worthy of consideration; but I can not agree, I 
do not think the record sustains the contention, that she was the 
original mover in this matter. So far as it took form, I think 
the record is indisputable that Judge Maxey was the proponent 
of the name of Judge Watson, and that he initiated the matter 
by taking it up with General Atterbury. 

Mr. BORAH. I have searched the record pretty carefully 
to find out who really originally proposed Judge Watson. I 
think the facts and the dates will disclose beyond question that 
Judge Watson was the choice in the initiative of Mrs, Scranton, 
and that Mrs. Scranton was the first one to bring his name into 
consideration for this place, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to say that I do not 
think the record even suggests that Mrs. Scranton was prompted 
by Judge Watson or by anybody; and I think it is equally 
devoid of any suggestion that Judge Maxey needed any inspira- 
tion from any other source. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. It is not in the record but it is the truth that 
before even a bill was introduced to create this additional 
judgeship Mrs. Scranton brought Judge Watson to my house 
in Washington, and they brought with them tables showing the 
number of cases pending, the number of cases decided, and so 
forth, arguments in favor of the creation of the additional judge- 
ship; and she said to me at the time that she hoped Judge 
Watson would be the appointee. I replied that it was too soon 
to decide that; we had first to decide whether anybody was to 
be an appointee. That was in the fall of 1928. 

Mr. BORAH. So, Mr. President, while I look upon the pres- 
ence of Mr. Atterbury in this record as unfortunate, for the 
simple reason that I do not think the president of a great rail- 
road ought to hold such a position—I am compelled to say that, 
not because I wish to criticize Mr. Atterbury but because I 
think it is a legitimate part of this diseussion—nevertheless I 
was unable to conclude, he being the national committeeman, 
that his simple indorsement ought to defeat a man whom I 
thought otherwise competent. 

If I thought for a moment that Judge Watson would be con- 
trolled by any influence outside the bench, I would oppose him, 
regardless of who indorsed him. It is immaterial in one sense 
whether this man Atterbury indorsed him or not, for the reason 
that if he is subject to influence, if he can be controlled, if he 
would be a weak character upon the bench, such that Atterbury 
could control him after he got there, somebody else could control 
him if they had an interest in the litigation, and the man ought 
to be rejected because of his unfitness, not because Atterbury 
indorsed him, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer a further interruption in that connection? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator from Idaho 
overlooked a yery important consideration in that connection, 
at least one to which I attribute a very great deal of impor- 
tance. It will be borne in mind that Judge Watson and Judge 
Maxey were associated as judges of the court in Lackawanna 
County, that they were intimately tied up in these 2-judge 
orders against Newcomb. Indeed, it is charged, at least, that 
Watson was under the domination of Maxey, and, of course, 
everybody realizes from the record that Maxey has been the 
active protagonist for Watson throughout this entire contro- 
versy. The point I make is that Maxey, the intimate friend 
and associate of Watson, desirous of having him appointed, 
instead of going to Senator Rreep about the matter went to 
Atterbury. Why did he go to Atterbury? He went to Atter- 
bury because he knows of the power of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in Pennsylvania politics, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, here is the situation, then. If 
that is true, then it does not make any difference what judge 
comes here for consideration, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s in- 
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fluence will be here. If that is true, Mr. Atterbury might 
retire from the national committeemanship to-morrow, and if 
Judge Watson were defeated and next week another judge 
should come, if the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is in politics in 
Pennsylvania in that way, we might just as well have an open 
indorsement as a seeret indorsement. 

If I did not believe that Judge Watson was honest, upright, 
and courageous in the discharge of his duty, I would not vote 
for him. I am not willing, however, to defeat a man who I 
think is honest and upright and capable simply because the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has had the impropriety to take the 
national committeemanship in Pennsylvania. It is not a matter 
which we can control. I do not think the judge should be made 
to suffer vicariously for that political mistake. 

Mr. President, just a word or two about the 2-judge orders. 
There is a law in Pennsylvania which, I think, is exceedingly 
unwise. I do not believe that any lawyer, upon reflection, would 
indorse it. That law provides that the court or the judges are 
to perform certain quasi-administrative duties with reference 
to the filling of vacancies which happen in the election ma- 
chinery in the State. That is a very unfortunate law. It is un- 
fortunate for the reason that it does not make any difference 
how upright and how honest a judge may be, called upon to dis- 
charge a quasi-partisian duty, he will always be criticized by 
one side or the other, and therefore drawn into polities. 

In my State the duty which they have imposed upon the 
court in Pennsylvania belongs to the county commissioners. It 
ought to belong to some political body, instead of drawing into 
m election machinery the judges and the courts. But there 
t is. 

When Judge Maxey and Judge Watson signed a 2-judge 
order it was not a thing that was new in Pennsylvania; they 
did not initiate it; they were following a practice. Judge Ed- 
wards, who was one of the oldest judges and one of the ablest 
judges, so it is said, in Pennsylvania, had five years before 
signed such an order; and he signed it under the same condi- 
tions and with the same notice and the same procedure; and 
there were other precedents for the same kind of a practice. 

Let me say to the Senator from Montana, with whom I dis- 
agree with great hesitancy, especially in this kind of a matter, 
that I do not agree with him that it was necessary to give 
notice under the statute to the man who was to be ousted; but 
I do think that, considering the propriety of the situation, the 
conduct of the judges was subject to criticism in that they did 
not call the entire court together. That is the defect. But that 
had never been the practice in that district. Judge Newcomb, 
who, I again repeat, is said to be one of the ablest lawyers in 
Pennsylvania, has time and again, of his own motion, without 
any notice to his associates, made orders with regard to filling 
vacancies. Judge Edwards, as I have stated, had done the 
same thing. 

Mr. President, in considering this matter we ought to take 
into consideration the nature of the law, the kind of duties it 
imposed, the precedent and the practice which had grown up in 
Pennsylvania, and to take into consideration the further fact 
that Judge Watson joined with Judge Newcomb, the Democratic 
judge, in making orders, as well as with Judge Maxey. 

Judge Watson, in testifying before the committee, stated that 
he refrained and intended to refrain from having anything to 
do with this order because he was q candidate, but he said the 
fact was brought to his attention that this condition with ref- 
erence to the election officials existed and there were 2,300 names 
on the ballot besides his own. He was not in a position, in 
view of the law, to refuse to act. The law made no exception. 
The law imposed this quasi-administrative duty, and when he 
was advised that the situation was as it was, and is conceded 
to have been, he said it was his duty to the other candidates in 
the election to make the order, and I believe it was. While I 
say I think it was his duty, I think it was an unfortunate 
duty imposed upon a judicial officer. 

They had the authority to make the order, the statute does not 
require any notice, they were authorized by precedent to make 
the order, and they proceeded under the law to discharge what 
they conceived to be their duty. 

Judge Newcomb, as I have said, had made an order by him- 
self. He did not consult his associates. Yet Judge Newcomb is 
a great lawyer. It is a practice which has grown up in Penn- 
sylvania. The precedents have established the practice. I 
think, as I have said, that it was an unwise thing, but it does 
not disclose, in my judgment, any unfitness of Judge Watson 
as a lawyer. It reveals a very unwise law with unwise prece- 
dents under the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken I want to read a telegram just received from Judge 
Newcomb, as follows: 


Hon. Tuomas J. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 

Having been advised that during the debate yesterday on the con- 
firmation of Albert L. Watson to be additional Federal judge for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania the point was made that Watson fre- 
quently concurred with me in so-called 2-judge orders, I feel obliged to 
make the record accurate in this respect. During his entire service on 
the common pleas bench of Lackawanna County, Judge Watson con- 
curred with me only once, and that was in ruling on a motion to set 
aside a defaulted judgment. 

E. C. Newcoms, President Judge. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me say that the record dis- 
closes, on the sworn testimony of Powell and others, that they 
were attorneys in the case, and that he concurred with him in 
two out of three heated election cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of Albert L. Watson to be 
United States district judge, middle district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROOKHART (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is 
confined to his home on account of illness. If he were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” AY. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowxsENDI, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Overman’s name was called). 
My colleague the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Book HART I. If my coileague were present 
and permitted to vote, he would vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kise]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Snirsrzapl is unavoidably 
absent on account of illness, 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BRAT- 
TON]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SACKETT (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the Senior Senator from Missouri Mr. Hawes] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SACKETT. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bainp] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. KEAN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Barep] 
is unavoidably absent from the city. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is necessarily detained from 
the city. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 22, as follows: 


Has 


YEAS—53 
Allen Grundy Moses Steiwer 
Bingham Hale Oddie Stephens 
Blease Harris Patterson Sullivan 
Borah Harrison Phipps Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hastings Reed mmell 
Broussard Hatfield Robinson, Ind. dings 
pper Hebert Sackett Vandenberg 

Copeland Heflin Schall agner 
Couzens Jones Sheppard Walcott 

ess ean Shortridge Waterman 
Gillett Kendrick Simmons atson 
Glenn Keyes Smith R 
Goldsborough McCulloch Smoot 
Greene McNary Steck 
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NAYS—22 

Ashurst Dill Howell Swanson 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Black Frazier McMaster Walsh, Mass. 
Blaine George Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Glass Norris 
Cutting Hayden Nye 

NOT VOTING—21 
Baird Gott Metcalf Shipstead 
Bratton Gould Overman Townsend 
Brookhart Hawes Pine Wheeler 
Connally Johnson Pittman 
Dale King Ransdell 
Deneen McKellar Robinson, Ark. 


So the Senate advised and consented to the nomination of 
Albert L. Watson to be a United States judge for the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President will be notified of 
the confirmation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a brief word 
in explanation of the vote I have just cast. Examining the 
record I find that six members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
were not conscientiously satisfied that the appointee is pos- 
sessed of the requirements necessary to hold the office of United 
States judge for life. I had serious doubts as to whether or 
not the appointee had the qualifications, but it seemed to me 
that where such a large number of the members of the com- 
mittee who examined all of his qualifications were in doubt as 
to his capacity and fitness, I ought, in the absence of personal 
study of the evidence, to give the benefit of that doubt to the 
public and not to the individual. Because the office is an im- 
portant judicial one and a life-tenure office, it seemed to me the 
publie interest pointed in the direction of voting against his 
confirmation. Had the issue been one of the guilt or innocence 
of an individual, I would have given the doubt to the indi- 
vidual. Because of the opinions entertained by several Sena- 
tors who heard all the evidence that the appointee was not of 
judicial caliber, I solved my doubts in favor of the public and 
voted against confirmation. In cases where the office is held for 
life the public interest should not be jeopardized by the appoint- 
ment of one of doubtful qualifications. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator was referring to 
the case which was just disposed of, I think he must have the 
wrong impression about the vote in the Judiciary Committee. 
I was told that the vote was 6 in favor of Judge Watson and 
3 against him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have just read from the 
record the names of the Senators who are members of the 
Judiciary Committee who voted in answer to the roll call, being 
Mr. Bratye and Mr. Norris upon the Republican side of the 
Chamber, and Mr. WAtsH of Montana, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. DILL, 
and Mr. Caraway upon the Democratie side. 

Mr. REED. I was referring to the vote in the committee by 
which Judge Watson’s nomination was reported favorably to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had in mind the vote of the 
members of the committee as finally cast just a moment ago. 


REPORT OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report several nominations for the 
Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs I report certain nominations for the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, from the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce I report back favorably for the Executive 
Calendar the nominations of Robert M. Jones, of Tennessee, 
and Joseph B. Eastman, of Massachusetts, to be interstate com- 
merce commissioners. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The names will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. CAPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 


OIL AND GAS PROSPECTING PERMITS 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, as in legislative session, 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1752) granting further extensions of exist- 
ing oil and gas prospecting permits, I report it with amend- 
ments and submit a report (No. 60) thereon. Because of the 


804 


fact that the bill relates to something of an emergency nature 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr, KENDRICK. The bill simply provides authority for the 
Secretary of the Interior to extend the time for three years 
on oil and gas permits upon which the time has already ex- 
pired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear all the 
Senator said, but I understand the bill is one granting an ex- 
tension of time for oil and gas leases. I do not think we ought 
to take it up now by unanimous consent. I object to its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

As in legislative session, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had aflixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2276. An act continuing the powers and authority of the 
Federal Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, as 
amended ; 

II. R. 6585. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States of America; 
and 

II. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
for expenses of participation by the United States in the naval 
conference to be held at London in 1930. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 

CONGRESS OF RECTORS, DEANS, AND EDUCATORS (S. DOC. No. 55) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
$5,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators 
in General, to be held at Habana, Cuba, on February 20, 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warm House, December 17, 1929. 


As in executive session, 
CONFIRMATION OF WILLIAM c. HECHT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, there appears upon the Execu- 
tive Calendar the name of William C. Hecht to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of New York. This is a reap- 
pointment. He is not a member of my party, but he has been 
a very efficient marshal. I know there is nothing against him 
or his record. I therefore ask unanimous consent for his 
confirmation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 


NOMINATION OF RICHARD J. HOPKINS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clefk will report the next judi- 
ciary nomination on the calendar. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Richard J. 
Hopkins to be United States district judge for the district of 
Kansas, 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Richard J. Hopkins, the nomi- 
nee to be a judge of the Federal court for the district of Kan- 
sas, has been for more than 25 years prominent as a lawyer in 
Kansas and prominent in the official life of the State. I have 
known him well during that time; indeed, I have known him 
intimately. I mention that so that Senators may understand 
that I am speaking as one who is well acquainted with the man 
and who is quite familiar with the whole situation in my State. 

Though he is now only 56 years of age, Judge Hopkins has 
been, as I said, active in the affairs of the State for more than 
25 years. He was a stvdent for several years at the Kansas 
State University. Then ne went to Northwestern University in 
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Chicago and graduated iù law, receiving his diploma as a grad- 
uate in law. He returned a year or two later to Kansas. His 
home city of Garden City, in the western part of the State, soon 
elected him city attorney, and he held that position acceptably. 
Later he was elected county attorney of Finney County and 
made a good prosecuting officer. Then he was elected to the 
Kansas Legislature and served two terms. During that time 
he was speaker pro, tempore of the house of representatives and 
was chairman of the judiciary committee of the house. He had 
high rank in the legislature. Then he was elected lieutenant 
governor of the State, held that office for two terms, and was 
held in high regard during that period. 

Judge Hopkins was elected attorney general of the State in 
1918 and reelected, holding the office four years. He made one 
of the best attorneys general the State of Kansas has ever had. 
He was an aggressive law-enforcement officer, He made enemies 
at that time because he was active and fearless in enforcing 
the State laws against combinations in restraint of trade. He 
brought action against certain of big business associations 
which were violating the law and was successful in these cases. 
That started some of the opposition which later on opposed his 
appointinent as judge. 

About eight years ago Hopkins was elected a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Kansas and is now a member of 
that court. He was reelected about two years ago, receiving the 
largest majority ever given any candidate for judge of the su- 
preme court in our State. In fact, he carried every county in 
the State but one. 1 mention these facts, Mr. President, simply 
to show that the nominee now being considered by us has the 
confidence and respect of the people of Kansas in an unusual 
degree. 

Mr. Hopkins has been admitted to practice law in the Fed- 
eral courts of the States of Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and Indiana, and frequently appeared as 
counsel in cases before those courts. He has been admitted to 
the bar of and has practiced in the court of appeals for the 
eighth circuit, and he has been admitted to the United States 
Supreme Court and has frequently appeared before that 
tribunal. 

Mr. President, there were six candidates for this appoint- 
ment, and all of them were worthy men. Another judge of the 
Supreme court, also an able jurist, was one of the candidates. 
The indorsements received by Judge Hopkins were overwhelm- 
ing. I do not think it can be said that he was au active candi- 
date; I have no knowledge that he himself solicited the sup- 
port of anyone for this appointment. He had friends, however, 
who were active, and as a result he received the indorsemert of 
neatly 800 lawyers out of a total of about 1,800 lawyers in the 
State. He had the indorsement of the attorney general of the 
State. He also had the indorsement of 28 district judges in the 
State; he has the indorsement of the president of the bar asso- 
ciation; he has the indorsement of the governor of the State 
and many law-enforcement organizations, churches, and civic 
societies who had great confidence in his legal ability, his moral 
courage, and his uncompromising stand for luw observance, His 
public record as an aggressive and successful prosecuting officer 
had been particularly gratifying to the people of the State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Kansas? E 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. 

Mr NORRIS. The Senator may have given the information 
for which I am about to ask. I have heard it stated a number 
of times, but I have forgotten just what the facts are. How 
long has Judge Hopkins been on the supreme bench of Kansas? 

Mr. CAPPER. He bas been a member of the supreme court 
of that State for a little over seven years. He is now serving 
his second term. - 

Mr, NORRIS. The judges of the supreme court bench of 
Kansas are elected for how long? 

Mr. CAPPER. They are elected for six years, and Judge 
Hopkins has served a full term of six years. He secured the 
nomination after something of a fight, defeating Judge Porter, 
a very popular man, who had been a member of the court for 
many years. There was quite a contest at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS Has Judge Hopkins the indorsement of the 
other members of the supreme court? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; there were two candidates from the 
supreme court for this appointment. y 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, I see. 

Mr. CAPPER. And the members of the supreme court took 
no part in the controversy. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I further caution the Senator? The 
Senator Is making a showing now that demonstrates that this 
nominee is really a man of wonderful legal attainments. I 
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should like to call the Senator's attention to the argument that 
has been made to-day in favor of another nominee whose legal 
attainments were attacked and in whose behalf it was argued 
that legal attainments are not necessary and, indeed, perhaps 
are not even desirable for candidates desiring to become judges 
on the Federal bench. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kansas yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From what the Senator from Kansas has 
said, I assume that Judge Hopkins is a man of very excellent 
legal attainments. 

Mr. CAPPER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am therefore wondering what are the 
objections to his confirmation? Will the Senator tell us that? 

Mr. CAPPER. There was quite a fight in the first instance, 
I will say, because of the opposition of corporation and public- 
utility attorneys of the State, who had another candidate for the 
position; they did not like Hopkins, and therefore put up 
vigorous opposition to his candidacy. 

Let me say to my friend the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norzrs] that I do not claim that Judge Hopkins is the ablest and 
greatest lawyer we have in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Kansas 
that he need not apologize to me; I am not objecting because 
the nominee is a good lawyer, and perhaps that objection will 
not be made. The Senator need not try now to apologize for Mr. 
Hopkins's legal ability, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CAPPER. I am attempting to show, however, that his 
record for the last 25 years, during all of which time he has 
been actively engaged in the practice of law or in holding im- 
portant positions where knowledge of the law is required, 
Judge Hopkins has shown that he is a good lawyer, that he has 
a clean record personally and officially, and that the people of 
Kansas believe in him, as shown by the fact that they have 
repeatedly elected him to office. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I acted as chairman of the subcommittee, and, 
in my opinion, he is a good lawyer; but, in my opinion also, he 
is no better lawyer than is Judge Watson. 

Mr. CAPPER. I would not claim that, either, I will say to 
the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is 
now getting where he is liable to lose some votes for the 
nominee,” If Mr. Hopkins is not a better lawyer than Mr, 
Watson, I will hesitate to support his nomination. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CAPPER, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On the contrary, I do not think Mr. Hop- 
kins is as good a lawyer as is Mr. Watson, and I shall at- 
tempt to prove it in my own time. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Nebraska has asked me 
whether Justice Hopkins has the indorsement of the other 
judges of the Supreme Court of Kansas. I desire to say that 
since the appointment was made Chief Justice Johnston—who is 
generally accepted as the most distinguished jurist of our 
State, who has been a member of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Kansas for 42 years, and who, during that time, has 
known Justice Hopkins well—has written the letter which I 
hold in my hand, and which I am at liberty to present to the 
Senate. In that letter he gives his estimate of his associate 
who has just been nominated for Federal judge. Coming from 
Chief Justice Johnston it will be generally admitted in Kansas 
that no higher tribute could be paid to Justice Hopkins than 
the statement of the chief justice of the State strongly indors- 
ing the appointment of Justice Hopkins. Chief Justice John- 
ston says in this letter: 


Judge Hopkins is a gentleman of strictest integrity, honor, and 
truth, and his statement of facts within his knowledge is not open to 
question by any fair-minded person acquainted with his character and 
record. I have been well acquainted with Judge Hopkins for more than 
20 years, and during that time he has been chosen and has served as 
a member of the State legislature, as lieutenant governor, as attorney 
general—two terms—and as justice of our supreme court, in which he 
is now serving. While he was attorney general he appeared frequently 
before the court of which I am a member, and since that time he has 
served with me as a justice of the court. His record in these positions 
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and close association with him on the supreme court for about seven 
years has afforded me an opportunity to learn of his character and 
qualifications for judicial service. I can say without reservation that 
he is a man of excellent character and one who holds to the highest 
ideals of his profession. I have learned that he is a capable lawyer 
and an able jurist. In his judicial service he has demonstrated that he 
is conservative, careful, courageous, fair-minded, capable, and just. 
His record discloses that his decisions are made regardless of the 
parties involved, free from partiality or prejudice. My knowledge of 
Judge Hopkins leads me to the opinion that if confirmed by the Senate 
and vested with the high office to which he has been appointed he will 
discharge the duties of the place ably, faithfully, and with credit to 
the high position and to himself. 


The governor of the State, Mr. Reed, indorses Justice Hopkins 
in the strongest terms. He has written me this letter to be pre- 
sented to the Senate. He says: 

È: Stare OF KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Topeka, November 27, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, : 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator CAPPER: Kansas is, of course, naturally concerned in 
having the nomination of Justice Richard J. Hopkins, now a member 
of the Kansas Supreme Court, confirmed as United States district 
Judge for Kansas. 

We understand bere that there will be some objection to Judge 
Hopkins, possibly on account of his connection with the Anti-Saloon 
League. One of the claims made is that Judge Hopkins was in the 
pay of that organization. All of the relations of Judge Hopkins to 
the Anti-Saloon League have been investigated by disinterested citizens 
of unquestioned standing and any allegations of this sort thoroughly 
disproved. 

Judge Hopkins has been active all of his life. He has served his 
State in various capacities, as member of the legislature, lieutenant 
governor, and finally as justice of the supreme court. He was and is 
outspoken in his support of the prohibitory laws, but never at any 
time has he done anything that entitles him to criticism because 
of such beliefs and support. 

Justice Hopkins is a man of unquestioned integrity and Kansas is 
substantially unanimous in its desire that he be promptly confirmed. 

So far as the views of the governor of a State may have any 
weight, you may use this letter in any way that you see fit. 

Cordially yours, 
CLYDE M. REED, Governor. 


Mr. President, I also have a letter from Victor Murdock, able 
editor of the Wichita Eagle, formerly a Member of the National 
House of Representatives and also of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who has known Justice Hopkins all his life. Mr. Mur- 
dock came to Washington a few months ago and was so inter- 
ested in the appointment of this judge that he asked me to 
obtain for him an appointment with the Attorney General and 
the President, that he might urge the appointment of Justice 
Hopkins. Mr, Murdock writes me this letter, dated November 
30, about two weeks ago: 

THE WICHITA EAGLE, 
Wichita, Kans., November 30, 1929. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: I feel that every Senator, could he sense, from 
my viewpoint, the elements in the promotion of Judge Hopkins to the 
Federal bench, would not only vote for his confirmation but would vote 
with the emphasis that goes along with a duty especially well done. 

Hopkins has demonstrated in Kansas a judicial capacity of a high 
order, and something more, the gift of uninterrupted growth mentally, 
which keeps him young in industry and outlook. 

Hopkins is red blooded. He was schooled early in the give-and-take 
of Kansas politics, and has that human side to him which graces the 
bench anywhere. 

Hopkins is grounded sanely in the great politics of this Republic with 
a grasp of them which embraces results achieved and aims to be 
achieved. Our foundations are laid in the individual. Hopkins, on the 
bench, has thought for him. 

Hopkins is Kansas. The Union is something mere than a material 
unification of States; it is a merger of distinct sovereignties, all in- 
stinct with slightly differing personalities, which enrieh while they 
strengthen the resulting unit. This is so of the legislative and admin- 
istrative arms. It is true of the judicial arm. Hopkins, on the Federal 
bench, will be a real addition, in this broad sense, to the life of the 
whole country. 

Yours, VICTOR MURDOCK. 

Then, I bave a letter from the commissioner of labor of the 


State of Kansas, which I desire to read, because there has been 
some objection lodged against Judge Hopkins by one of the 
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officers of a labor organization. The commissioner of labor, Mr. 
©. J. Beckman, a man who is strong with the labor organiza- 
tions in the State of Kansas, says: 


STATE or Kansas, 
COMMISSION or LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
Topeka, November 29, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: My attention has been called several times in the recent 
months to the opposition displayed by certain labor leaders against the 
appointment or confirmation of Justice Richard J. Hopkins for the posi- 
tion of Fedcral judge. I say labor leaders because this opposition does 
not exist among the rank and file of these organizations to the extent 
that it does among the few leaders, and each one of these leaders who 
are opposing the appointment are leaders who were identified in the 
labor disturbances that existed just prior to and during the first two 
years of the existence of the Kansas industrial court law. 

Justice Hopkins at that time was the attorney general for the State 
of Kansas and was sworn to enforce the laws of the State. Their 
complaint is that he lived up to his oath. They show no instance of 
unfairness or of using the law for personal gain; neither do they show 
any instance where Justice Hopkins attempted to play one class of 
society against the other. Confirmation by the supreme court of the 
prosecutions justifies the position taken by the attorney general, Richard 
J. Hopkins, in these controversies, These same leaders were bitter 
against the Kansas industrial court law and had no use for any public 
official who attempted to enforce any section of it. Their attack upon 
Justice Hopkins at this time is prejudiced by their dislike for the law. 
Justice Hopkins was not responsible for the law, but he had taken an 
oath that he would see it enforced, which I commend him for. 

I am a member of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge No. 
370, Parsons, Kans., and have been actively identified in the labor 
movement in this State for more than 12 years, holding practically 
every office that the organization had to offer within the State, and I 
believe the success and future prosperity of the workers of this country 
depends very largely upon the placing of fair-minded men such as Rich- 

ard J. Hopkins in office. Labor should not ask for special favors; they 
should demand justice, 

I am writing this letter in the hope that yourself or any of the other 
Members of the Senate will not be influenced by the personal prejudice 
of some labor representatives against the appointment of Justice Hop- 
kins and that your efforts may be renewed for a speedy confirmation. 

Yours very truly, 
C. J. BECKMAN, 
Commissioner of Labor. 


Mr. President, one more letter, and then I think I shall have 
concluded, 

I have here a letter from William Allen White, the dis- 
tinguished editor and author of Kansas, who has had a real 
interest in this Federal judgeship controversy and who has been 
yery strong for Justice Hopkins from the start. He sends me 
this letter to be presented to the Senate. He says: 

Tun EMPORIA GAZETTE, 
Emporia, Kans., November 27, 1929. 

Dran SENATOR Capper: Of course, I need to tell you nothing about 
Justice Richard J. Hopkins, of our supreme court, whose confirmation 
as judge of the Federal district of Kansas comes before the Senate at 
the regular session. But some of your colleagues may be interested in 
knowing from other sources than you how highly the people of Kansas 
esteem Justice Hopkins. To have served a district in the legislature, 
to have been lieutenant governor for two terms, to be elected and serve 
as attorney general of the State for two terms, and to be twice elected 
to the supreme court is a proof of worthy qualities in any man. In 
Justice Hopkins the people have found a loyal, industrious, efficient 
public servant, a man whose character stands out fine and strong. He 
has met every political charge against him in every campaign fairly 
and without quibbling and has won before the people. This a man may 
do once or twice, but to go through six primaries and six elections 
a majority winner and an overwhelming majority winner in many cases 
and to go through without the aid of money or powerful friends 
merely on your worth as a man and record as a public servant is the 
ordeal by fire which has revealed the high qualities of Justice Hopkins. 

Objection is made outside of Kansas because Justice Hopkins has 
worked with the Anti-Saloon League. It is charged that he accepted 
money from the league. The charge is true. The money was paid him 
for traveling expenses as he went about the State and went outside of 
the State talking for law enforcement. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is reading in the letter that the 
money was paid to Judge Hopkins for traveling expenses. Is 
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it not odd that every one of the vouchers was for an even $100 
except one, although the judge only went out of the State twice, 
as I understand? 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Maryland is not correct in 
his statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator, then, read the correct fig- 
ures, so that I may have them? 

Mr. CAPPER. The total amount paid in five years to Justice 
Hopkins by the Anti-Saloon League, as shown in an affidavit 
which I have here, was $1,255.01, In that schedule there were 
28 items; the various items which are itemized here were $38.38, 
$4.50, $11.16, $40, $16, $38, $13, 830, $7, $43.50, $19, $150, 30, 
$100, $100, $40, $42, $25, $100, $75, $40.17, and 523.30, and so on. 

Those payments cover a period of five years. During that 
time Justice Hopkins frequently represented the Anti-Saloon 
League here in Washington at the annual meetings of the execu- 
tive committee of the league, attended various conventions and 
conferences as the representative of the Kansas State Anti- 
Saloon League in Chicago, in New York, in Kansas City, in 
Minneapolis, and other cities, and also addressing 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not interrupt the Senator further. I 
will let him finish and then make my own statement. 

Mr. CAPPER. Let me finish the letter from William Allen 
White, in which he says, speaking of this Anti-Saloon League 
matter: 


The probibition question was settled in Kansas a generation ago. 
Our amendment was passed in 1880, our enabling act a few months 
after the election in 1881. The people of Kansas have not met the 
resubmission Issue in any campaign for nearly 40 years. And never 
for nearly 50 years, since we have had prohibition, has there been enough 
sentiment against the prohibitory law in the State to get a resolution 
out of any committee in either the house or the State senate, recom- 
mending the repeal of the amendment. The Anti-Saloon League grew 
out of the old State Temperance Union, an organization formed entirely 
for the purpose of maintaining public sentiment as it is for the pro- 
hibitory law. It has not dabbled in politics, nor has it had a bill before 
the legislature in the memory of any man now connected with State 
politics for 10 or 15 years. The law has been unchanged. Nobody wants 
to change it, either improve it or modify it. And the State Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League in Kansas has no need to be a lobby- 
ing institution. It is merely one of the organizations to promote good 
government, like the Anti-Horse-Thief Association and the Automobile 
Owners’ Association, or various social activities standing by the existing 
laws. There is no reason why a member of the supreme court in Kansas 
should not accept money for traveling expenses to go about talking for 
good government as Kansas sees it. In other States the Anti-Saloon 
League may be a different organization, but in our State it is organized 
to maintain public sentiment for the constitution and its statutes; 
certainly not a reprehensible aim even though one may not like the con- 
stitution and its statutes. They are what they are and it is fair to 
uphold them. Justice Hopkins has never received a fee for services of 
any kind from the Anti-Saloon League or from anyone else while he has 
been on the supreme court bench. 

In this connection your colleagues should know that Hopkins is a 
poor man. He has been in the public service all his life, Hving on public 
salary. He could afford to run hither and yon making speeches for any 
cause, but his traveling expenses were beyond his means. 

The Anti-Saloon League in Kansas, being entirely a propaganda 
organization, was merely a clearing house where men who could not 
talk for temperance contributed money to the traveling expenses of men 
who could talk. They gave their time; the rest of us gave our money. 
That was the reason for being the Anti-Saloon League, and Hopkins's 
small means and unusual ability as a talker met exactly the need of the 
hour. There was no secret about it. It was public. Everybody knew 
it and there was no moral turpitude connected with the action. 

Terminology should not confuse your colleagues. And what they may 
think of the Anti-Saloon League in other States should not prejudice 
them against its activities in Kansas, where the battle has been fought 
and won for more than a generation. The State Bankers’ Association, 
the State Federation of Labor, the State Bar Association, the State 
Medical Society, all have indorsed the workings of the prohibitory law 
in this State. 

In all these years—more than two decades—in which Justice Hopkins 
has been a prominent figure in the State, no charge ever has been made, 
public or private, in all these campaigns that he wasn't an honest man 
personally, and that he ever did any act, public or private, which car- 
ried with it moral turpitude of any kind: The chief justice of our 
supreme court testifies to his capacity as a lawyer; also the president of 
the State bar association and the past president thereof. And I most 
earnestly hope you will urge upon your colleagues the wisdom of 
confirming the President’s appointment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPEK, 
Washington, D. C. 


W. A. WHITE. 


1929 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there? 

The- VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CAPPER. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was any of this money paid for expenses 
while Justice Hopkins represented the Anti-Saloon League after 
he went on the bench? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; a small part of it was. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a matter of fact that practically all 
of it was paid to him after he had gone on the bench? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; not at all. Justice Hopkins went on the 
supreme bench in 1923. At least two-thirds of these items were 
in 1920, 1921, and 1922. Only five payments, amounting to 
about one-seventh of the total amount, were made after he be- 
came justice of the supreme court. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator read those five items? 

Mr. CAPPER. I will be glad to. Hopkins became justice of 
the supreme court in January, 1923. On June 23, 1923, he re- 
ceived a payment of $25. On June 27 he received another pay- 
ment of $100. Then no further payment was made until 1924, 
when he made a trip to Washington to attend the executive 
committee meeting of the Anti-Saloon League, and received a 
voucher of $75. Then for a meeting which he attended for the 
State league at Garden City he received $40.17; and then on 
June 9, 1925, for attending a meeting at Winfield he received 
$23.30. So a very small part of the payments were made to 
Justice Hopkins after he became a supreme court judge. No 
payments were made to him as compensation. Every dollar was 
to reimburse him for expenses actually incurred by him. 

Mr. President, I may say in that particular that Justice 
Hopkins has been serving as a public official for more than 
20 years; the salaries he has received have been comparatively 
small. At no time has he been employed by corporations or 
other clients from whom he could collect large fees. During 
the past 10 years he has had many offers to become the at- 
torney of corporations at a large salary, but he remained in 
the public service. It is not strange that he might possibly 
feel that he would be justified in accepting a voucher reim- 
bursing him for the amounts he actually paid for traveling 
expenses and hoter expenses. I have his affidavit here that 
at no time has he ever received one dollar as compensation, 
directly or indirectly, from the Anti-Saloon League or from 
anyone else for making these addresses. 

Mr. President, I have here one more short letter from Doctor 
Lindley, the chancellor of the University of the State of Kan- 
sas, and he refers particularly to this charge about Hopkins 
being in the pay of the Anti-Saloon League. There was a 
disturbance over the management of the Anti-Saloon League, 
not directed at Justice Hopkins particularly, but they had a 
director at one time who was very much discredited; inci- 
dentally the charges against Hopkins were taken up. A 
committee of the best men in Kansas was appointed to in- 
vestigate the activities of the Anti-Saloon League. Chancellor 
Lindley, of the Kansas State University, was a member of that 
committee; and he writes me this letter: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, 
Lawrence, November 25, 1929. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator CAPPER: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of November 22. In reply will say that while I was not a member 
of the original committee on investigation which inquired into the opera- 
tions of the director of the Anti-Saloon League, I was a member of the 
directors at large of the league which included the late Gov. W. R. 
Stubbs and Dr, E. J. Culp, of Topeka, who passed on the general work 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 

In spite of certain irregularities of the director, we believed the 
league sound in its procedure and had been greatly assisted in its 
work by Attorney General Richard J. Hopkins. There is no evidence 
that Hopkins had received from the league more than expense money 
for addresses made in the interest of the league. After a number of 
years of intimate official connection with Hopkins, both in the league and 
elsewhere, I am glad to testify of my high regard for his capacity and 
courage as a public official. As attorney general he enforced the law 
without fear or favor, and with sound judgment. As an alumnus of 
the University of Kansas I have had occasion to know of his intelligent 
and aggressive interest in all matters pertaining to higher education in 
the State. 

While reluctant to take part in a controversy which involves partisan 
feeling, I feel it my duty to testify to the public spirit and high courage 
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of Justice Richard J. Hopkins, as I was acquainted with his work in 
the Anti-Saloon League and in connection with his activities as attor- 
ney general. 
Very sincerely yours, 
E. H. LINDLEY, Chancellor. 


Mr. President, I said that there were six candidates for this 
appointment, and that the indorsements were overwhelmingly 
in favor of Justice Hopkins. I neglected to nrention that the 
Kansas delegation in Congress with but one exception indorsed 
him, seven out of eight; and the two Senators gave him their 
cordial indorsement. When the recommendation was made to 
the President, and the President announced the appointment, 
more than 100 of the leading newspapers of the State—and I 
think the list included practically every paper of any standing 
or influence in the State—indorsed the appointment. I say 
there never has been a recommendation made, so far as I have 
had any part in the program at Washington for a Federal posi- 
tion in Kansas which has been more generally satisfactory to 
the people of the State of Kansas than has this appointment 
of Justice Hopkins as Federal judge for the district of Kansas, 
The nomination should be promptly approved by the Senate, 
because the man is in every way worthy of our support. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its business to-day, as in open executive 
session, it recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, it is about 15 minutes to 5. 
I do not know whether or not the assistant Republican leader 
desires to go on further to-night; but if he does, I desire to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES, I think probably we had better not try to get 
a quorum now; so I think it would be well to take a recess at 
this time. , 

Mr. TYDINGS. Before the Senator makes that motion, is it 
understood that I have the floor now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the floor, and 
will have it in the morning. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES. Pursuant to the unanimous-consent agreement, 
I move that the Senate, in open executive session, take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, in open executive session, under the order 
previously entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 18, 1929, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate December 17 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONERS 
Joseph B. Eastman, of Massachusetts, to be an interstate 
commerce commissioner for a term expiring December 31, 
1936. (Reappointment.) 
Robert M. Jones, of Nashville, Tenn., to be an interstate com- 
merce commissioner for a term expiring December 31, 1936. 
CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 
Harry E. Hull, of Iowa, to be Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, Department of Labor. 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Ethelbert Stewart, of Illinois, to be Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES BOARD or TAX APPEALS 
Annabel Matthews, of Gainesville, Ga., to be a member of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term 
of 10 years ending June 1, 1936, in place of William R. Green, 
jr., resigned. 
POSTMASTERS 
_ ALABAMA 
Effie Jordan to be postmaster at Chatom, Ala., in place of 
Effie Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. 
ARKANSAS 
Thomas D. Peck to be postmaster at Mammoth Spring, Ark., 
in place of T. D. Peck. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 
Oscar L. West to be postmaster at Shirley, Ark., in place 
O. L. West. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 
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CALIFORNIA 


James E. Van Matre to be postmaster at Downey, Calif., in 
place of J. E. Van Matre. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

William L. Robbins to be postmaster at Orange Cove, Calif., 
in place of W. L. Robbins. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Archie R. Beckes to be postmaster at Wasco, Calif., in place 
of A. R. Beckes. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

George W. Turner to be postmaster at Fresno, Calif., in place 
of G. W. Turner, Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

COLORADO 

John W. Emmerson to be postmaster at Canon City, Colo., in 
place of J. W. Emmerson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

George W. Karn to be postmaster at Granada, Colo., in place 
of G. W. Karn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Lewis M. Markham to be postmaster at Lamar, Colo., in place 
of L. M. Markham. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

James S. Grisham to be postmaster at Trinidad, Colo., in 
place of J. S. Grisham. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

FLORIDA 

Ferrel D. Smith to be postmaster at Lakeland, Fla., in place 
of R. H. Naylor. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1928. 

David R. Laycock to be postmaster at Orlando, Fla., in place 
of C. B. DeLaney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1928. 

IDAHO 

Roy L. Sutcliffe to be postmaster at Arco, Idaho, in place of 

Willard G. Sweet, deceased. 
ILLINOIS 

Anna C. Krans to be postmaster at Altona, III., in place of 
A. C. Kraus. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Nancy Jamison to be postmaster at Biggsville, III., in place 
of Nancy Jamison. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. : 

James E. Voorhees to be postmaster at Bushnell, III., in 
place of J. E. Voorhees. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Mae E. Laughery to be postmaster at Cuba, III., in place of 
M. E. Laughey. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Nellie T. Lindstrom to be postmaster at Fairview, III., in 
place of N. T. Lindstrom. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

William C. Borger to be postmaster at Freeburg, III., in place 
of W. O. Borger. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

James F. Mill to be postmaster at Hillsdale, III., in place of 
J. F. Mill. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 1929. 

Leslie K. Valentine to be postmaster at Hinckley, III., in 
place of L. K. Valentine. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 18, 1929. . 

Tena S. Ecklund to be postmaster at Lamoille, III., in place 
of T. S. Ecklund. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

George F. Dickson to be postmaster at Little York, III., in 
place of G. F. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Harry R. Smith to be postmaster at Manlius, III., in place of 
H. R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 10, 
1928. 

Ellis H. Jones to be postmaster at Minooka, III., in place of 
E. H. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929, 

_ Harvie D. Harris to be postmaster at New Boston, III., in 
place of H. D. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Albert S. Tavenner to be postmaster at Polo, III., in place 
of A. S. Tavenner. Incumbents commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Willis M. Hoag to be postmaster at Princeville, III., in place 
of W. M. Hoag. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Edna G. Mallette to be postmaster at Reynolds, III., in place 
8 ere Mallette. Incumbent's commission expires December 
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Harry L. Johnson to be postmaster at Rockport, III., in place 
S 51 — Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
Hlijah Williams to be postmaster at Tonica, IIL, in place of 
. Incumbent's commission expires December 
Arthur W. Shinn to be postmaster at Toulon, III., in place 
ey W. Shinn. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
Frank Gandy to be postmaster at Ullin, Il, in place of Frank 
Gandy. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929, 

Hervey E. Broaddus to be postmaster at Varna, III., in place 
of H. E. Broaddus. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1929, 

INDIANA 

Lenna Robinson to be postmaster at Kingman, Ind., in place 

of H. J. McAlister, resigned. 
IOWA 

Carl F. Bechtel to be postmaster at Lansing, Iowa, in place 
of H. H. Gilbertson, deceased. 

George W. Graham to be postmaster at Oakville, Iowa, in 
place of G. W. Graham. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Alva V. Gillette to be postmaster at Randolph, Iowa, in 
place of A. V. Gillette, Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

KANSAS 

Pitt H. Halleck to be postmaster at Abilene, Kans., in place of 
P. H. Halleck. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

Rollin J. Conderman to be postmaster at Chetopa, Kans., in 
place of R. J. Conderman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Paul H. Quinn to be postmaster at Geuda Springs, Kans., in 
place of P. H. Quinn. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

William B. Trembley to be postmaster at Kansas City, Kans., 
in place of W. B. Trembley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

John E. Scruggs to be postmaster at Kincaid, Kans., in place 
A 5 Scruggs. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Ray Bartlett to be postmaster at La Harpe, Kans., in place of 
Hed Bartlett. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 


William S. Lyman to be postmaster at Lewis, Kans., in place 
1 W. S. Lyman. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14. 1929. 

Lida Zimmerman to be postmaster at Otis, Kans., in place of 
Eyr A eines Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, i 

Walter H. Polley to be postmaster at Republic, Kans., in place 
S mon Polley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

James R. Robison to be postmaster at Riley, Kans., in place 
rd R. Robison. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 

Fred W. Arnold to be postmaster at Vermillion, Kans., in 
place of F. W. Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Louis H. Wapler to be postmaster at Wakefield, Kans., in 
place of L. H. Wapler. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

KENTUCKY 

Dea Whitaker to be postmaster at New Castle, Ky., in place 
of Dea Whitaker. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

LOUISIANA 

John S. Pickett to be postmaster at Fisher, La., in place of 
J. S. Pickett. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Marian E. Thomas to be postmaster at Grand Cane, La., in 
place of M. E. Thomas, Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Ida H. Boatner to be postmaster at Rochelle, La., in place of 
I. H. Boatner. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

William S. Montgomery to be postmaster at Saline, La., in 
place of W. S. Montgomery. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

MAINE 

Everett W. Gamage to be postmaster at South Bristol, Me., in 
place of E. W. Gamage. Iucumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 
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MARYLAND 

Austin E. Andrew to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Md., in place 
of W. A. Aaronson, resigned. 

Albert L. Frenzel to be postmaster at Barton, Md., in place of 
Gordon Durst, deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William J. Sullivan to be postmaster at North Reading, Mass., 
in place of W. J. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

MICHIGAN 

William E. Lewis to be postmaster at Hart, Mich., in place 

of I. B. Dayharsh, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 

Arthur B. Paul to be postmaster at Big Falls, Minn., in place 
of A. B. Paul. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

Elmer E. Putnam to be postmaster at Big Lake, Minn., in 
place of E. E. Putnam. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Dwight C. Jarchow to be postmaster at Harris, Minn., in place 
of D. C. Jarchow. Incumbents commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Rosa W. Burton to be postmaster at Alligator, Miss., in place 
of R. W. Burton. Incumbent’s commsision expired December 
15, 1929. 

MISSOURI 

Robert M. Tirmenstein to be postmaster at Benton, Mo., in 
place of R. M. Tirmenstein. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929, 

Henry H. Haas to be postmaster at Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 
place of H. H. Haas. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
18, 1929. 

Orville J. White to be postmaster at Fairfax, Mo., in place of 
O. J. White. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 
1929. 

S. Harvey Ramsey to be postmaster at Flat River, Mo., in 
place of S. H. Ramsey. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Edward Baumgartner to be postmaster at Linn, Mo., in place 
of Edward Baumgartner. Incumbents commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. ~ 

MONTANA 

Ezra A. Anderson to be postmaster at Belfry, Mont., in place 
of E. A. Anderson. Incumbents commission expired December 
16, 1929. 

Harry L. Coulter to be postmaster at Plains, Mont., in place of 
H. L. Coulter. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1929. 

NEBRASKA 

William E. Flory to be postmaster at Carleton, Nebr., in place 
of A. C. Smith, resigned. 

Lulu Woodbury to be postmaster at Center, Nebr., in place of 
Lulu Woodbury. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1929. 

Royal H. Stapleton to be postmaster at Doniphan, Nebr., in 
place of M. J. Meseraull, removed. 

NEW JERSEY 

Charles D. McCracken to be postmaster at Lambertville, N. J., 
in place of C. D. McCracken. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Richard M. Crawford to be postmaster at Westville, N. J., 
in place of R. M. Crawford. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Elias H. Bird to be postmaster at Plainfield, N. J., in place of 
E. H. Bird. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 
NEW MEXICO 

John H. Evans to be postmaster at State College, N. Mex., in 
place of J. H. Evans. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929, 

NEW YORK 

Fenner J. Rich to be postmaster at Altmar, N. X., in place of 
F. J. Rich. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Josephine G. Loomis to be postmaster at Ashville, N. X., in 
place of J. G. Loomis. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Mary J. O'Brien to be postmaster at Bedford, N. I., in place 
of M. J. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Walter L. Moe to be postmaster at Burke, N. X., in place of 
W. L. Moe. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 
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Edward J. Monroe to be postmaster at Croghan, N. T., in 
place of E. J. Monroe, Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

John K. Lathrop to be postmaster at Minnewaska, N. Y., in 
place of J. K. Lathrop. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Jay Farrier to be postmaster at Oneida, N. Y., in place of 
aan Farrier. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 

Owen W. House to be postmaster at Parish, N. Y., in place of 
1 5 W. House. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 

Sheldon G. Stratton to be postmaster at Sackets Harbor, N. T., 
in place of S. G. Stratton. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

James E. McKee to be postmaster at Waddington, N. Y., in 
place of J. E. McKee. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


John H. Hobson to be postmaster at Cleveland, N. C., in place 
of J. H. Hobson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 


Edgar E. Lady to be postmaster at Kannapolis, N. C., in place 
con E. Lady. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
Edith V. Moose to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, N. C., in 
place of E. V. Moose. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Clara J. Leet to be postmaster at Brocket, N. Dak., in place 
rele J. Leet. Incumbent’s commission expires December 18, 
Albert E. Thacker to be postmaster at Hamilton, N. Dak., in 
place of A. E. Thacker. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Carl Quanbeck to be postmaster at McVille, N. Dak., in place 
T Ga Quanbeck. Incumbent's commission expires December 

1929. 

Bennie M. Burreson to be postmaster at Pekin, N. Dak., in 
place of B. M. Burreson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 18, 1929. r 

John J. Mullett to be postmaster at Perth, N. Dak., in place of 
7 — Mullett. Incumbent's commission expires December 18, 

Donald G. McIntosh to be postmaster at St. Thomas, N. Dak., 
in place of D. G. McIntosh. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929, 

` OHIO 

Fred C. Troxel to be postmaster at Apple Creek, Ohio, in place 
a C. Troxel. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

William H. Neiberg to be postmaster at Buckeye Lake, Ohio, 
in place of W. H. Neiberg. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Robert H. Brown to be postmaster at Clyde, Ohio, in place of 
R. H. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

John W. Shisler to be postmaster at Dalton, Ohio, in place of 
J. W. Shisler. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Myron C. Cox to be postmaster at Fremont, Ohio, in place of 
M. C. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 1929. 

George H. Meek to be postmaster at Lakeside, Ohio, in place 
of G. H. Meek. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Sanford E. Goodell to be postmaster at Luckey, Ohio, in place 
ris E. Goodell. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 

Crayton E. Womer to be postmaster at Republic, Ohio, in 
place of C. E. Womer. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Henry F. Longenecker to be postmaster at Rittman, Ohio, in 
place of H. F. Longenecker. Incumbents commission expires 
December 17, 1929. 

Charles B. Saxby to be postmaster at Weston, Ohio, in place 
of C. B. Saxby. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

Frank B. James to be postmaster at Willard, Ohio, in place of 
F. B. James. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929. 

OKLAHOMA 

Harry S. Magill to be postmaster at Garber, Okla., in place of 
H. S. Magill, Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 
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place of O. H. Willis. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewis A, Brown to be postmaster at Adah, Pa., in place of 
L. A. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Anna C, Grotth to be postmaster at Allison Park, Pa., in place 
of A. C. Grotth. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Frank C. Fisher to be postmaster at Cheltenham, Pa., in place 
of F. C. Fisher. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Margaret L. McKee to be postmaster at Clintonville, Pa., in 
place of M. L. McKee. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Joseph A. Conrad to be postmaster at Latrobe, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Conrad. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Edwin F. Miller to be postmaster at Mohnton, Pa., in place of 
E. F. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Samuel L. Miller to be postmaster at Schwenkville, Pa., in 
place of S. L. Miller. Iucumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Michael Wolsky to be postmaster at Shenandoah, Pa., in place 
of Michael Wolsky. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

Mary A. Jefferis to be postmaster at Wynnewood, Pa., in 
place of M. A. Jefferis. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Lyra S. A. Cook to be postmaster at West Barrington, R. I., 
in place of L. S. A. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 18, 1929. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Florence F. Cheatham to be postmaster at Mellette, S. Dak., 
in place of F. F. Cheatham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

Nora Sunne to be postmaster at Wallace, S. Dak. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1929. 

: TENNESSEE 

Clifford B. Perkins to be postmaster at Roan Mountain, Tenn., 
in place of C. B. Perkins. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1929. 

Mettie M. Boston to be postmaster at Rutledge, Tenn., in 
place of M. M. Boston. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. z 

John L. Goin to be postmaster at Tazewell, Tenn., in place of 
J. L. Goin, Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 1929. 

TEXAS 

John H. Wilson to be postmaster at Quanah, Tex., in place of 
J. H. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires December 17, 
1929, 

UTAH 

Agnes Harrison to be postmaster at Standardville, Utah, in 
place of Agnes Harrison, Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

VIRGINIA 

Lula M. Rowland to be postmaster at Hollins, Va., in place of 
J. R. Rowland, deceased. ; 

Frederick A. Wills to be postmaster at Shawsyille, Va., in 
place of M. A. Young, deceased. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Russell B. Gibson to be postmaster at Albright, W. Va., in 
place of R. B. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

William P. Jett to be postmaster at Lost Creek, W. Va., in 
place of W. P. Jett. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
17, 1929. 

WISCONSIN 

Edward N. Rounds to be postmaster at Arkansaw, Wis., in 
place of E. N. Rounds. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

George J. Chesak to be postmaster at Athens, Wis., in place 
of G. J. Chesak. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Harold E. Webster to be postmaster at Brule, Wis., in place of 
H. E. Webster. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
19209. 

Asa B. Cronk to be postmaster at Clear Lake, Wis., in place 
of A. B. Cronk. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 
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Odessa H. Willis to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Okla., in Charles L. Holderness 


DECEMBER 17 


to be postmaster at Kenosha, Wis., in 
place of C. L. Holderness, Incumbent’s commission expires 


December 21, 1929. 
postmaster at Livingston, Wis., in 


Harry E. Eustice to be 
place of H. E. Bustice. Incumbent's commission exbires Decem- 
In place 


ber 21, 1929. 
Fred B. Rhyner to be postmaster at Marshfield, Wis, 
ven B. Ryner. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
William Rathbun to be postmaster at Mendota, Wis., in place 
of William Rathbun. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 
Claire A. Lynn to be postmaster at Mount Hope, Wis., in place 
15 A. Lynn. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 


Walter C. Crocker to be postmaster at Spooner, Wis., in place 
x 87 5 Crocker. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Alfred E. Redfield to be postmaster at Stevens Point, Wis., in 
place of A. E. Redfield. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

William H. Petersen to be postmaster at Waldo, Wis., in place 
of W. H. Petersen. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

WYOMING 

William E. Lloyd to be postmaster at Jackson, Wyo., in place 
2 E. Lloyd. Incumbent’s commission expires December 17, 

Carl Springer to be postmaster at Salt Creek, Wyo., in place 
of A. L. McFarland, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Egccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 17 
(legislative day of December 18), 1929 


Untrep States Distnicr JUDGE 
Albert L. Watson, middle district of Pennsylvania. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
William C. Hecht, southern district of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, December 17, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker, 

The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O God, that while the ages have come and 
gone no higher ideal has ever been given to the children of 
men than that expressed and exemplified by Jesus of Nazareth, 
He still remains as the ethical standard toward which the world 
must look; His star is in the firmament of humanity's hope. 
As nations are in commotion, oh, may they look upward and 
with trembling appeal find in Him their very souls; in their 
doubt and dread He will come into their lives. God Almighty, 
we would that all men everywhere would proclaim Him the 
Lawgiver of heaven and earth. Glory be unto His excellent 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolutions and a 
bill of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to create a joint congressional 
committee relating to the reorganization and concentration of 
the agencies connected with prohibition enforcement, and for 
other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; and 

S. 234. An act to provide books and educational supplies free 
of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 
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H. R. 6585. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States of America; 
and 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
for expenses of participation by the United States in the naval 
conference to be held at London in 1930. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2276. An act continuing the powers and authority of the 
Federal Radio Commission under the radio act of 1927, as 
amended. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enroiled Bills, reported that that committee did on December 
16, 1929, present to the President for his approval a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1929, on the 20th day of that month. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business on to-morrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that to-morrow Calendar Wednesday business be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. And, Mr. Speaker, I also wish to announce that 
on to-morrow the resolution in regard to Haiti will be con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H R. 
7491, the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7491, with Mr. Treapway in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7491, the agricultural appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brzpy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr, Chairman, on the 14th of this month I had 
the pleasure of listening to another speech by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hupptxeston] on the situation in Haiti, and 
J must confess that I was somewhat chagrined when I heard 
him say, referring to some remarks the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hoorn] and myself had made on the subject: 

I was greatly moved to reply at the time because I felt that what 
they had to say was not a fair presentation of the Haitian problem. 
I felt that something should be said that would tend to restore the 
equilibrium of information upon that subject. 


He then proceeded, referring to American intervention in 
Haiti; 


Our marines were landed on the soil of that country, with wuich we 
were in a state of profound peace * . 
country, an independent country, and ruthlessly seized possession of its 
government and are conducting it down to this time—a country where 
we have never had the slightest legal or moral excuse for our presence, 


The gentleman thereby left the impression with the House 
and with the country that when all was peaceful we ruthlessly 
entered Haiti without the slightest justification, either moral 
or legal. Yet, mind you, the motive of his entire speech is 
“the restoration of the equilibrium of information on the 
subject.” 

As a matter of fact, there was no war between America and 
Haiti at that time, if that was what was meant. But to leave 
the impression that all was peace would not convey accurate 
information as to the situation then existing. 
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There had been a great deal of trouble in Haiti. Just prior 
to our intervention in February, 1914, the French, the German, 
the English, and the American Nation had dispatched warships 
to Haiti and had landed marines to preserve order and to pro- 
tect life and property. In June, 1915, the French again landed 
marines at Cape Haitien to protect their property. This latter 
French landing was incident to the uprising in which Doctor 
Bobo became prominent. In each case we persuaded the other 
nations to withdraw, and assured them we would be respon- 
sible for the situation. 

Talk of peace at the time of our intervention in Haiti! Talk 
about our being there without moral or legal excuse! Such a 
position is indeed absurd in the face of the facts. In the period 
of six years just prior to our intervention seven Presidents had 
assumed the reins of power in Haiti. Each had been succes- 
sively displaced by bloody massacre and revolution. In January, 
1914, Michel Oreste was President; in February, 1914, Oreste 
Zamor was President. In November of the same year Joseph 
Davilmar Theodore was President; in March of the next year 
(1915) Jean Vilbrun Guillaume Sam was President. In July 
of that year his subjects killed him and were threatening lives 
and property in general, having only a few days before killed 
160 political prisoners, It was at this point that the United 
States intervened. Then followed the election by the people of 
Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave as President. 

Briefly, this is a statement of the exact situation which ob- 
tained just prior to our intervention. And bear in mind that 
our intervention was at the urgent solicitation of the representa- 
tives of both the French and British Governments, who feared 
for their own lives and the lives and safety of their respective 
nationals. If there is anything in that situation which savors 
of peace and affords ground for the assertion that we went into 
Haiti without excuse, either legal or moral, then I must confess 
myself too obtuse to comprehend it. 

Allusion was also made by the gentleman at the outset of his 
remarks to the incidents involving the removal of funds from 
the bank at Port au Prince, Haiti. The National Bank of Haiti 
was organized in 1890 under a concession granted by the Haitian 
Government to a French company. The concession was made 
for a period of 50 years and included the right of the bank to 
issue paper money and act as treasury of the Haitian Govern- 
ment. In 1914 a reform of the Haitian eurrency being desired, 
a law was passed known as the law of withdrawal. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of this law, the bank had proceeded in 
1914 with the retirement of outstanding paper and nickel circula- 
tion. In June, 1914, the manager felt that retirement in the 
immediate future could be more rapidly accomplished and for 
this purpose an amount of gold aggregating upward of $900,000 
was sent to Port au Prince and placed in vaults of the bank. 

The revolution to depose President Zamor and to install 
President Theodore having succeeded, the new President began 
to look about for funds. Immediately he instituted plans to 
seize the gold in the vaults of the bank. Bank officials learned 
of the design and sought means of transferring a portion of the 
money to a place of safety. You will perceive that inasmuch 
as $500,000 of this gold constituted a reserve fund as against 
deposits and paper money outstanding, it became highly de- 
sirable to protect all interests involved, more particularly those 
of the countless thousands of poor Haitians who held this paper 
money very generally. 

The World War was in progress at this time and merchant 
ships for the removal of the money were unavailable. The 
American war vessel Machias, then in the Caribbean en route to 
New York, was dispatched to Haiti by our Government after 
the bank officials had appealed to us for a safe convoy of the 
gold. Our unarmed marines landed from this boat and pro- 
ceeded to the bank, where, without any resistance, they were 
given the custody of $500,000 in gold. You will note that 
$400,000 or more of the money was left in the vaults of the 
bank as against any legitimate demands that the then existing 
Government might have for taxes and revenues collected. 

We took this gold to a place of safe-keeping. In my speech of 
Friday I said that we took it to New York City. However, in 
his speech of Saturday, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HUDDLESTON] said: 

Ah, but Mr. Bzepy did not tell you that they put it in a bank in New 
York—in the National City Bank. 


Well, I assumed that the House was sufficiently intelligent to 
conclude that we did not leave it “on the sidewalks of New 
York” or in the middle of the road. We put it in the vaults of 
the National City Bank, and it is true that that bank, having 
purchased some of the holdings of the French company, was 
interested in the National Bank of Haiti. 

Incidentally we not only put this $500,000 in a safe place, but 
from the moment of its placement in the National City Bank it 


began to draw Interest. Interest on this sum had not been paid 
and would not have been paid had it been left in the National 
Bank of Haiti, and even had it escaped the evil designs of 
President Theodore. 

As a result of our action in this behalf, no one experienced 
the loss of a penny and the rights of all were preserved. You 
will readily understand how important the preservation of this 
money was not only to the peasants of Haiti but to the bank 
officials, who in all probability would have been compelled to 
answer for its loss through any neglect of theirs to keep it 
intact. 

I trust the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hupptesron] will 
now give me credit for endeavoring to be absolutely fair in the 
presentation of these facts. It is impossible for me to give in 
detail all the facts incident to our intervention in Haiti or even 
incident to every phase of it within the time at my command. 
This recital of the incident which occurred in June, 1914, as it 
affected the removal of funds from the National Bank of Haiti 
is as accurate as I am able to detail it. 

But the gentleman further proceeded, in his labor of restor- 
ing “the equilibrium of information” on the Haitian situation, 
to complain about landholdings in Haiti. For the sake of accu- 
racy I quote again—he refers at this point to the Haitian 
peasants: 


So these people must lose their jand, although their grandfathers 
and their great-grandfathers before them lived upon it and tilled it. 
They— 


And he now refers to the action of Americans—either officials 
or private citizens— 
are expropriating these lands and taking them away from these ignorant 
people, 

What is the meaning of the word“ expropriating“? It means 
acquiring private property for public purposes by due process of 
law. ‘That is my understanding of it. Lands are always ex- 
propriated in civilized nations where law and order obtain. I 
now challenge the gentleman to produce a single incident occur- 
ring since our intervention in Haiti where land has been ille- 
gally or forcibly taken from any Haitian peasant, however 
humble, which taking has had the sanction or approval of this 
Government. When land bas been sold to foreigners, it has 
been sold as the result of voluntary offerings by the peasants 
themselves. These instances are, indeed, rare, because the 
Haitian peasant is loath to sell. In some few cases, when it 
was necessary to build a public highway or to erect some 
public building for the general betterment, land has been taken 
by eminent domain and adequate compensation made. 

So careful indeed have we been in protecting the Haitian 
peasant in the possession of his landed property, that I ven- 
ture to recite an incident of recent occurrence, not only because 
it illustrates the point, but because I think it will prove inter- 
esting to the House. A peasant who believed himself to be 
the owner of a certain piece of land was approached by a 
Haitian lawyer who told him that he did not have title to 
the land in question, but that his—the lawyer’s—client did, and 
that he would sell the peasant the land in question. The 
peasant, through fear and ignorance, made several payments 
for the new and fraudulent title. Finally he was unable to 
make further payments and when the Haitian attorney threat- 
ened to dispossess him, he appealed to the nearest American 
official. The official immediately investigated, found that the 
transaction was fraudulent, and obliged the attorney to release 
all claims thereto. The American official then called in the 
peasant and gave him clear title at the same time refunding him 
the money he had advanced. This is a typical instance of the 
unsatisfactory situation which exists on account of ignorance 
of the peasants, lack of proper land courts, and surveys. 

The title situation is further clouded because so many 
seizures of land, under claim of right, have been made by suc- 
cessive and successful revolutionists. It is further compli- 
cated by reason of a provision in the fundamental law, based 
on the old Napoleonic law, that illegitimate as well as legiti- 
mate children, inherit. It might be interesting at this point 
to note that the Haitian constitution, article 14, contains the 
following provision: . 


No one shall be deprived of his property except by reason of 
public utility, and in the cases and in the manner established by law, 
and upon previous payment of a just indemnity. Property shall not 
be confiscated for political reasons. 


In connection with his charges of unfair practices which re- 
sulted in depriving Haitian peasants of their land, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr, Huppiteston] referred to the fact 
that— 
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A former Member of this House is the head of an American organization 
which has for its purpose the acquisition of these Government lands in 
Haiti for the purpose of exploiting them and the Haitian laborer. 


Appropos of this charge of exploitation, I pause for this ex- 
planation: I presume the gentleman had reference to what is 
known to those who are familiar with the Haitian situation 
as the Artibonite project. If I am wrong in my assumption, 
the gentleman will please correct me at this point. 

a HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield for that pur- 
pose 

Mr. BEEDY. Les. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is not known to me under that name, 
and I am not able to say whether this is it or not. 

Mr. BEEDY. Did the gentleman- have reference to that 
former Member of this House who came from the great State of 
Illinois and has been associated with others in a certain project 
in Haiti? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I did. 

Mr, BEEDY. That is known as the Artibonite project. It 
involved the organization of a company and the securing of a 
concession for the irrigation of certain lands in the Artibonite 
Valley, where that great river flows through what would other- 
wise be barren plains of Haiti. These gentlemen referred to 
approached the Haitian President—this puppet President, as my 
friend from Alabama terms him—to agree to the award of a 
concession whose terms would empower it to take property by 
eminent domain for private purposes. Both the Haitian Presi- 
dent and our own officials refused to agree to this and numerous 
other terms demanded in the concession. The project hung for 
months and when finally a concession was made it empowered 
the taking of peasants’ lands only where the peasant was willing 
to sell but under no compulsion in any case. Of course, the 
leasing of lands was open to the concessionaires in this project 
as in all other cases. And I might say that a great proportion 
of the land held by foreigners interested in the economic condi- 
tions of the island is held by leases. 

The president of the Haitian-American Co., whose name for 
the moment escapes me, is reported as having said that in 
some cases he had paid three different parties for the same 
piece of land. His reason was that he believed all parties 
honest in their assertions that they owned the land and he 
would rather pay in this way than have the report go out that 
he had attempted to take any advantage of a Haitian peasant. 

I give you these facts in the hope of convincing this House 
that this Government is not dishonest in respect to its Haitian 
policy, as you might wel! infer from the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston]. I cite these particular 
instances believing that you will agree with me that the United 
States is sanctioning no exploitation of the poor, benighted 
people of Haiti. And I undertake to assert that so long as 
American intervention obtains it will never consent to any dis- 
honest practices which would result in the distress or undoing 
of Haitian peasants. [Applause.] 

As proof that we were pursuing a tyrannical policy in Haiti 
the gentleman recited the fact that we recently proclaimed 
martial law in Haitian cities, and that thereby people were for- 
bidden to be on the streets later than 9 o'clock at night. When 
recently the dissatisfaction arose among students at the agri- 
cultural school with the disposition of scholarships, they began 
at once to assemble and yoice their protests in meetings. This 
continued for days and our Government took no steps to prevent 
such gatherings. It was not until these students were joined 
by indiscriminate mobs who proceeded to arm themselves with 
eudgels and stones and to threaten life and property that our 
Government deemed it necessary to authorize the issuance of a 
decree setting up martial law. This step was taken solely to 
insure greater security to life and property. 

Do recent events vindicate the wisdom of this policy? Since 
the first outbreak at Cayes, when the lives of five Haitian 
peasants were sacrificed, there has been no further loss of life. 
I regret as much as does the gentleman from Alabama the loss 
of even fiye Haitian lives in the recent disturbances. But I ask 
him if he can not understand that it is easier to prevent the 
gathering of mobs, with resultant disturbances and possible 
loss of life, if these natives are kept in their homes after dark. 
Was it not the wiser and decidedly safer course for our Goyern- 
ment to sanction the setting up of martial law until the people 
cooled off and the whole situation developed sure promise of 
peace? Does not the gentleman believe it incumbent upon this 
Government, under existing conditions in Haiti, to take every 
possible step for the safety of life and property? As I picture 
the situation in Haiti, knowing as I do the temperament of her 
people, aware as I am of the easy possibilities for clandestine 
mob meetings at night, it is the marvel of marvels and a high 
tribute to our masterful handling of the situation (and I think 
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the whole situation has been much exaggerated in the public 
press and otherwise), I say it is highly complimentary to our 
handling of the situation that not a single individual has lost 
his life since the occurrence of that regrettable episode at Cayes. 

I understand that in a few days martial law will be recalled ; 
this in view of the fact that the situation has resolved itself 
into one of recent customary peace and tranquillity. 

On Friday last the gentleman from Michigan IMr. Hooprs] 
and myself took occasion to refer to a list of constructive better- 
ments which had been made possible through American inter- 
yention in Haiti. We referred with some pride to the splendid 
work which we have done in stemming the tide of disease and 
sickness among the Haitians. We dwelt upon the fact that 
we were assisting in the training of Haitian doctors and nurses, 
in the building of roads, the installation of public water sys- 
tems, and the education of boys and girls in practical agricul- 
ture and manual training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Maine 20 additional minutes, 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
pLESTON] I think, perhaps carried away by his fervor at the 
time, referring to this list of achievements on the part of this 
country during our control in Haiti, said—I quote from page 
678 of the Record of December 14: 


And so on down the rotten list of excuses and pretenses. 
He continues— 


You know, I have more respect for a bandit than I have for a 
sneak thief. 


He said that what we ought to do is to admit that this Goy- 
ernment went there— 


for purely selfish purposes— 
And not— 


sneak around apologizing with this wretched hypocrisy and these 
miserable pretenses. 


Mr, HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BHEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman read the context 
of that statement? 

Mr. BEEDY. I have read it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The manner in which the gentleman 
used it without reading the context makes it mean something 
different from what I said. 

Mr. BEEDY. I will read it without putting in any mislead- 
ing intonations. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is not the intonation, it is the selec- 
tion of certain sentences without reading the context that I 
object to. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am quoting the gentleman word for word. 
The gentleman will find me eminently fair with him. > 

I give the gentleman credit for being sincere in his statement 
that the purpose of his speech of Saturday last was the restora- 
tion of “the equilibrium of information” which information 
he thought the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorn] and 
myself had unfairly presented to the House. I suspect, how- 
ever, that the House itself may conclude that instead of restor- 
ing “the equilibrium of information,” the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Huppreston] has in fact furnished us with much 
misinformation. However, I repeat, I desire to be fair to him. 

The gentleman from Alabama had referred to what we said 
about going into Haiti for humanitarian purposes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I was discussing the action of foreign 
countries in similar instances. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is true. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will include that, 
instead of selecting certain sentence 

Mr. BEEDY. I will read it: 

Our position in Haiti has been exactly what the position of Great 
Britain has been in all her conquests and exploitation in India. It 
has been her position in all eountries where she has exercised her 
imperialistic power and methods. Whatever may be said in defense 
of Great Britain may be said in our behalf. Whatever may be said 
in defense of Japan in Korea may be said for us in Haiti. Nothing 
more can be said in our behalf than could be said in behalf of any 
imperialistic power which has seized the territory and government of 
a weaker people, ruthlessly seized it, without moral or legal excuse, 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] continues 

Oh, I know they clothe themselves in specious arguments and 
pretenses— F 

“We go merely for humanitarian purposes; we ask merely to cure 
the sick and to make whole those who are lame and halt.“ 
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Of course, this last effusion was offered in sarcastic vein. 
The gentleman further continues: 

And so on down all the rotten list of excuses and pretenses. 
You know I have more respect for a bandit than I have for a sneak 
thief. I think—— 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman read the next fol- 
lowing sentence, and then he will get the true significance of 
what I was saying? k: 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman wish to check up on my 
reading? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I simply want the gentleman to read 
the next sentence, 

Mr. BEEDY. I was about to read it when the gentleman 
interrupted me. I am now reading the second sentence in the 
paragraph in question: 

You know, I have more respect for a bandit than I have for a sneak 
thief. I think it would be more creditable to any government to say, 
“ Yes a 

And any government includes England, it includes Japan, it 
includes America. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman read the sentence 
instead of interpolating so much? It speaks for itself. We 
all have common sense. : 

Mr. BEEDY. I thought so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We can understand it. 

Mr. BEEDY. I assumed so, but after I had read it the gen- 
tleman rose and began to complain that I ought to read more. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I complained about the gentleman leay- 
ing out its context and not reading it and then making com- 
ment. The gentleman twists it until we can not understand 
what I did say. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think I shall leave it to the House to conclude 
whether I am endeavoring in a courteous and fair manner to 
present to the membership for its consideration events which, 
according to thte Record, transpired on ber 14. I now 
continue, if I may be permitted to do so, by reading the words 
reported to have been uttered by the gentleman from Alabama 
in this connection: 

I think it would be more creditable to any government to say, “ Yes, 
we went upon conquest because it is to our interest; yes, we went for 
purely selfish purposes,” than to sneak around apologizing with this 
wretched hypocrisy and these miserable pretenses. 


The gentleman was discussing the policy of our American 
Government in Haiti. He had likened it to the policy of Great 
Britain in India and the policy of Japan in Korea. He con- 
cluded with this statement which I have just read to the House. 
I think perhaps in a saner and cooler moment the gentleman 
would not have uttered those exact words. However, I now 
assure the gentleman that nobody here is sneaking around trying 
to apologize for the policy of our Government in Haiti. 

In accordance with our rights as Members of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorn] and myself rose in our 
places on Friday last and undertook to convey to the House 
certain information regarding the Haitian situation. We in- 
tended no discourtesy and no unfairness either to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HuppLesron] or to any other Member of the 
House. We desired to present facts. We did the best we could. 
I regret that we did not satisfy the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Huppteston]. I am now desirous of presenting facts. I 
will not say that I rise to restore an “equilibrium of informa- 
tion“ in the discussion. I shall leave the House to judge of the 
purpose and motives which now prompt me to speak, 

Before passing from this phase of the discussion I must ex- 
press my regret that the gentleman should haye attributed to 
this country or any of its Representatives here an attitude of 
“ sneaking around and apologizing” for anything that has char- 
acterized our intervention in Haiti. The record of our interven- 
tion and events transpiring subsequent thereto is an open book. 
The world may judge for itself whether that record is in accord 
with the proud history of our country and with the ideals to 
which, pray God, she may hold, not only to-day but in the days 
that are to come. [Applause.] 

In his speech on Haiti, delivered in the House on Decem- 
ber 9, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] said 
and I quote from page 317 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, about 
halfway down the page, under the words in larger print, “ Why 
a Haitian Commission?” and“ Shirking Executive Responsi- 
bility.” 

Now at last the President takes Congress into his confidence. He 
wants a commission, and what, I ask, ean he possibly want with a 
commission? Not to find out anything that he does not already know. 

And further on down the page he continues: 

Oh, I suppose the President is just following his natural bent toward 
a “commission form of government.” In a little while, perhaps, it will 
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be suggested that we have a commission to tell Congress what to do, 
and perhaps a commissioner to sit where the Presiding Officer now sits. 


I think the latter portion of this quotation from the gentle- 
man’s speech needs no comment on my part. It affords no 
ground for discussion. The House recognizes it as another evi- 
dence of the “natural bent” of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Huppieston] to indulge in sarcastic vein. But almost at 
the moment of this utterance, the gentleman must have met with 
a change of heart. Not three minutes iater he declared in the 
same speech—and I quote from the next column, on page 317 of 
the Recorp— 


I would like to see a committee of Congress, a fearless, honest, and 
patriotic committee, investigate the connection we have had with Haiti, 
to investigate the Haitian situation openly and call before it all who 
may have facts and allow them to testify. 


Now, let me ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] a question. His remarks give nothing but the plain 
inference that the President will not appoint a committee of 
fearless, honest, and patriotic men. In his heart of hearts, does 
he think that the gentleman who to-day sits in the White House 
has any other than the highest motive in recommending the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the situation in 
Haiti? Does the gentleman from Alabama have the slightest 
doubt but that President Hoover is desirous of appointing a 
commission of intelligent, patriotic citizens? I myself do not 
think it necessary that Members of Congress constitute this 
commission. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You ask me to say what I think is the 
President’s motive. Has the gentleman read my speech, and if 
80, is it possible he is not able to determine my attitude? I say 
now that there is absolutely no legitimate purpose that can be 
served by the appointment of a commission. 

Mr. BEEDY. I asked the gentleman a question as to his real 
belief regarding President Hoover’s motives and intent in the 
appointment of a commission. The gentleman answers by asking 
me if I have read his speech. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] that it is the exclusive prerogative 
of a Yankee to answer one question by propounding another. 
Whatever the fear which the gentleman from Alabama may har- 
bor as to the President’s purpose or ability to appoint an efficient, 
patriotic, and intelligent committee I assure him that if the 
House authorizes the appointment of such a commission that 
neither the gentleman from Alabama nor any other good Ameri- 
can will have cause to be ashamed of its personnel. 

I merely conclude the discussion of this phase of the question 
by repeating that while the gentleman from Alabama started 
out on his speech by slurring the mere suggestion of appointing 
a commission, he immediately changed his mind and asserted 
that he would indeed like to see a committee—possibly he can 
differentiate between the appointment of a committee and a com- 
mission—appointed, provided it could be properly constituted. 

I have at times wondered at the bitterness which has charac- 
terized the gentleman’s criticism of our Latin-American policy 
and our intervention in Haiti. May I ask him another ques- 
tion? Does he believe that the last great war President of the 
United States saw a false light when he ordered our intervention 
in Haiti; when he pursued a course consistent with the -well- 
known policy that has animated our dealings with other coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere since the days of Monroe? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield for me to 


answer? 
Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. In my opinion, the action of the 


American Government at that time was absolutely unjustifiable. 
My position in this matter is not colored by partisanship, What 
the American Government did when we went into Haiti and 
seized possession of that Government and forced a treaty upon 
those people and forced the adoption of the constitution was 
absolutely unjustifiable from every standpoint, and I will say 
further to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BEEDY. I think the gentleman has answered the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has got all he wanted? 

Mr. BEEDY. No; let us have some more. I have no fear of 
anything which the gentleman can say 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The hand behind this scene that has 
moved the gentleman’s party and mine is the National City 
Bank of New York. That was my point in connection with the 
removal of this $500,000 in gold. It was removed because the 
National City Bank wanted it done. It was because of their 
influence with the Government. That is the reason I called 
attention to it, and attention to the failure of the gentleman to 
show the connection of the National City Bank with the trans- 
action. And to-day the National City Bank is the great power 
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behind the throne, and to-day it is the great beneficiary of the 
American policy in Haiti. I shall not take up any more of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BEEDY. I thank the gentleman very much for his con- 
sideration of me. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HUDDLESTON] undertake to contend that when the German nation 
sent a warship to Haiti and landed her marines there, that when 
the British nation sent her warship and landed her marines 
there, that when the French nation sent her warship and 
landed her marines, that when both British and French officials 
later begged us to come into Haiti and to protect the lives and 
property of their nationals, does he think that behind all this 
the moving hand was that of the National City Bank? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. BEEDY. Permit me to complete my interrogatories. 
Does he believe the National City Bank started the successive 
revolutions which resulted in the untimely end of Presidents 
Oreste and Zamor and Theodore and Sam? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Theodore and Sam; yes. 
tleman has asked me half a dozen questions. 

Mr. BEEDY. No; really only two questions. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You have asked about these foreign 
nations. Let me say to the gentleman that there was not known 
to be a German war vessel in the Atlantic Ocean at the time we 
went into Haiti. The French had a vessel there, but the British 
had none there, They were otherwise occupied somewhere else 
and I have no reason to think we had any request made to us. 
Let me ask the gentleman—he is full of information on the 
subject—— 

Mr. BEEDY. No; not full of it—I have just a little infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
France, Germany, and Great Britain asked us to go in there to 
get that half million dollars in gold? 

Mr. BEEDY. No. And the gentleman knows that I do not 
mean to say any such thing. I have not told the House that 
either of the three nations mentioned asked us to go to Haiti to 
get the gold out of the bank at Port au Prince. That incident 
occurred in June, 1914. I repeat, the bank’s officials appealed to 
us then. The nations of France, Germany, and Great Britain 
together with this Nation, sent warships to Cape Haitien and 
landed our marines in February, 1914, to protect life and prop- 
erty of the nationals in question. But the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has just said in substance that the National City Bank 
has been the power behind the throne. He has intimated that 
our whole policy of government with respect to Haiti was 
molded and influenced by the attitude and interest of the 
National City Bank. Such is not the fact. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. By them and their coadjutors, and it 
can be proved. I would like to see a committee created to inves- 
tigate that matter. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine refuses to 
yield further. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have already told the House that ours was not 
the only Nation whose interests were imperiled in Haiti prior to 
our intervention. I have explained that Haitian revolutionists 
were sacrificing life and property in 1914 before we took any 
gold from the Haitian National Bank. I have explained that 
only a few days before our intervention, revolutionists who were 
plotting the downfall of President Sam had slaughtered 160 
political prisoners. The whole island was in a state of terror- 
ism. The British Embassy and the French Embassy pleaded 
with us, requesting us to come to Haiti at once as they feared 
for the lives of themselves and their nationals. All this had 
little or nothing to do with the National City Bank, and I deny 
the charge that that bank or its sordid interest in dollars and 
cents molded or influenced or determined our policy of inter- 
vention in Haiti. 

Again in his speech of December 9 the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ] said 


I should regret to see some other nation establish a protectorate over 
the Haitians, but from my point of view, I know of worse things. 


We can all conceive of worse things, and the gentleman may 
state that he would regret to see another nation set up its power 
in Haiti. Let me assure the gentleman there are those in this 
country who would never permif such an attempt on the part of 
another nation notwithstanding the gentleman's intimation of 
his own willingness, 

Does the gentleman's plaint, indeed, lead. him to the extreme 
position of advocating that this country should withdraw from 
Haiti, permit a foreign power to set up its protectorate there, 
and turn our backs upon the Monroe doctrine? Let me say to 
the gentleman that if he entertains any such thoughts he will 
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doubtless find himself in disagreement with the majority of his 
own party—indeed, with the great majority of loyal Americans 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

In concluding his remarks in this House on December 14 the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] said—I am now 
reading from page 678, ninth paragraph, small print, right-hand 
column: 

We usa these truths to be self-evident., Men are created equal. 
They are clotund with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. I quote you from a very 
respectable document, alas, now almost forgotten and lying away in the 
dust and ashes. 


The gentleman can not speak for me in this regard, nor do I 
believe he can speak for other Members of this House in any 
such respect, We have not forgotten the American Declaration 
of Independence. We could even quote it with greater accuracy 
that has the gentleman from Alabama. We revere it no less 
than does he, and we commend to him the thoughtful considera- 
tion and study, not of its shadow alone, but of its substance. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] continues: 


It is the American Bible—our confession of political faith. If you 
‘are an American, you believe in it. If you do not believe in it, you 
are not an American. You may live in this country, but you have no 
business here. 


My friend, we believe in our confession of political faith, as 
you are wont to term it, nor do we confine our beliefs therein 
to the mere mechanical expression of the great ideal which its 
language conveys. We cleave not alone to the shadow of the 
great declaration. We cling tenaciously to its sacred substance. 
After all our strivings, animated as we have been by the high 
ideals and example of the fathers, we, the citizens of this 
great Republic, are to-day attaining but an approximation of the 
great conception. 

We place full value upon the profound principle that just 
governments should derive their powers from the consent of 
the governed. But when we turned our eyes to Haiti in 1915, 
we saw no existing government there which derived its 
powers from the consent of the governed. We found a revolu- 
tionary assassin proclaiming himself President of that merci- 
less régime which masqueraded under the name of government, 
There was no government in Haiti then, and there never had 
been a government in Haiti since the birth of the Haitian 
Republic which derived its powers from the consent of the 
governed. President upon President had been assassinated ; 
revolution had succeeded revolution; bandit chiefs without 
numbers had seized the crops of ignorant peasants and forced 
them into armies to fight for a cause of which they knew noth- 
ing and cared less. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] advocates 
our withdrawal from the Island of Haiti. He prizes that 
liberty which obtained for generations in Haiti prior to Ameri- 
ean intervention. He advocates, through American with- 
drawal, the restoration of liberty in Haiti; the liberty of the 
bandit chief to conscript Haitian peasants and lead them to 
the slaughter; the liberty of lawless hordes to plunder, destroy, 
and ravish; the liberty of political malcontents to sacrifice 
life and property in their mad scramble for momentary power. 

America went into Haiti to terminate that liberty of un- 
restrained violence which is so dear to the heart of the gentle- 
man from Alabama. Her intervention terminated the liberty 
of license and secured to an enslaved and long-suffering people 
that genuine liberty which is evidenced in the assured right 
of men to enjoy the profits of their toil, to be safe, and to 
pursue their lives in happiness. It is this liberty which ob- 
tains in Haiti to-day under American intervention as it has 
never obtained before. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mame 
has expired. 

THD AMBASSADOR FROM JAPAN 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure is present- 
ing to the House the ambassador from Japan and the Japanese 
delegation to the London conference. They are in the Speaker's 
row in the east gallery. [Applause, the Members standing.] 

THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, it is interesting to study the history of the agricul- 
tural appropriations made by the Government during the past 
few years. Upon investigation I find that in 1917, the year I 
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first became a Member of this body, the total amount appro- 
priated for agricultural purposes by the Government was, in 
round numbers, $30,000,000. There was also appropriated at 
that time $6,000,000 as an additional sum to aid in the con- 
struction of Federal highways. From the $30,000,000 appro- 
priated in 1917 we have so expanded and increased our appro- 
priations that to-day we are appropriating $157,000,000, more 
than $75,000,000 of which is being spent for practically the same 
purposes that only $30,000,000 were being spent 10 years ago. 
I appreciate this increase and the splendid purposes for which 
a major part of the funds are being used. Much of it is being 
spent in my immediate section in the eradication of diseases of 
fruit trees, for the improvement of our tebacco industry— 
methods for handling and marketing it—for sugarcane, and 
many other such commodities. Such funds are also being used 
for the development of the naval-stores industry, a very great 
and important industry which is suffering much at this time. 
The help which has been given to naval stores has meant a 
great deal to the section from which I come. 

In this connection, I believe the farm bill which we passed at 
the last session of Congress should be so construed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board as to make loans available from the revolving 
fund to aid those engaged in the naval-stores industry. Cer- 
tainly, this industry is entitled to the benefit of such funds in 
accordance with definition given by the Department of Agricul- 
ture some years ago, when they classified it as a farming 
industry. I am informed the Farm Board has construed the act 
as authorizing aid to manufacturers of maple sirup and maple 
sugar. These products are taken from sap of the maple tree, 
Naval-stores products are taken from sap of the pine tree. In 
principle I can not differentiate. 

While our appropriations for agriculture have increased 
rapidly, the industry is still in a deplorable condition. We have 
an income from agriculture amounting to about $12,000,000,000 
annually. Notwithstanding this, the national income from this 
industry has decreased almost $4,000,000,000 during the past 10 
years. It is interesting to note that during the same period of 
time the income from our manufacturing industries has in- 
creased from $50,000,000,000 to more than $76,000,000,000. 

What is the matter? Where is the difficulty? Is it because 
the man engaged in agriculture is not as industrious as he was 
10 years ago? Is it because he is not as intelligent, or is it 
because of an economic condition created by legislation which 
has deprived the farmer of earnings and a fair profit on the 
commodities he produces? 

There appeared in the Washington Post on yesterday an open 
letter sponsored by 75 of America’s leading farm organizations. 
They lay most of the blame at the door of legislation, contend- 
ing that agricultural depression is due to the unjust disparity 
existing between agriculture and the manufacturing industries; 
that a high tariff has cut down the income from farms and has 
cut it to such an extent that it now amounts to at least 75 per 
cent of our export trade. In other words, they believe that those 
engaged in manufacturing have looked to the development of 
foreign markets rather than to the protection of home markets, 
and that approximately one-third of our entire population now 
engaged in agriculture has been impoverished thereby. They 
allege our system of tariff legislation has reduced the purchas- 
ing power of the agricultural masses in this country to such an 
extent that it is most. alarming, and that agriculture—one of 
the most vital interests of the Nation—has been almost de- 
stroyed thereby. 

Gentlemen, this is a very serious charge, but there is another 
which I think might have been made in the same letter. They 
omitted a class of our people not engaged in manufacturing but 
importers from the foreign field. In addition to our inequali- 
ties we have permitted the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other rate-fixing bodies of this Government to so reduce the 
rates that importers are shipping a great quantity of food and 
other farm products into the country so as to materially reduce 
the purchasing power of agricuiture. We produce about 
$12,000,000,000 of farm commodities a year, and import food 
and forest products to the amount of about two and a half 
billion dollars a year. This creates most of our farm surplus, 
for almost 25 per cent of the food and forest products con- 
sumed in this country are shipped in from foreign countries 
and are coming in direct competition with the home market. It 
is almost impossible for agriculture to exist under such con- 
ditions. : 

At this point I would like to call attention to another matter 
which greatly handicaps our agricultural industry. In most 
sections little or no funds are available for productive pur- 
poses. In many sections of the country, due to excessive rain, 
storms, devastation by insects, bank failures, and so forth, it is 
almost impossible to operate farms at this time. I have pre- 
pared and will introduce in the House to-morrow a resolution 
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which seeks to make available for productive purposes during 
1930, $50,000,000 of the $500,000,000 revolving fund authorized 
Iast year for administering the agricultural marketing act 
through the Federal Farm Board. The resolution would au- 
thorize the Federal Farm Board to make advancements to co- 
operative associations for the purchase of seed, feed, and ferti- 
lizer for farmers throughout the various States of the Nation. 
Provision is made for the purchase of oils, greases, gasoline, 
and so forth, which may be used in sections where motor power 
is used in the cultivation or harvesting of crops. [Applause.] 

In my judgment, the passage of this resolution would not only 
result in great benefit to individual farmers throughout the 
country but I believe it would have the effect of organizing 
them into cohesive cooperative associations. I am confident it 
would induce farmers to seek membership in such associations 
and that in a short while practically all the farmers would be 
members, whereas now less than one-third of them are in farm 
organizations of any kind. In addition, I believe advancements 
made by the Farm Board to the cooperative associations—to be 
reloaned to individual farmers by them—could be so conditioned 
and regulated as to control production, prevent overproduction, 
and so forth. The power which controls the purse can, if it so 
desires, control and stimulate, or retard production. I know 
that our intermediate credit banks were intended to aid agri- 
culture in the productive and marketing fields, but they have not 
fully or efficiently functioned for either purpose. If they are to 
greatly aid agriculture, they must be reorganized, perhaps put 
under jurisdiction of the Farm Board, and made to serve the 
purpose for which they were intended. They must be made to so 
function for the benefit of the farmer that he can obtain funds 
without payment of excessive interest charges, the purchase of 
worthless stock in “ growers’ finance corporations,” which are 
the go-betweens ” of the farmer in obtaining loans from inter- 
mediate credit banks and which, in so many instances, not only 
oppress the farmers but treat them as mendicants. This is no 
idle statement. I have letters from farmers who have dealt 
with them; the charge made by them is worse than I have 
intimated. They tell me they have paid their accounts and now 
have stock certificates upon which they can realize nothing. 

It may be necessary for Congress to take notice of the depre- 
dations which this class of our farmers say have occurred and 
are being practiced in many farm organizations through which 
loans are secured from the intermediate credit banks for their 


use. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my 
colleague the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beeny] criticized my effort to “restore the equilib- 
rium of information” upon a previous occasion; apparently, he 
thinks it would be impossible to do that after he had spoken 
upon the subject, Well, I will not insist on using that phrase 
this time—I will say rather “ the equilibrium of understanding.” 
Possibly I may be able to make some headway along that line. 

The gentleman from Maine referred to the incident of the 
removal of the money from the bank at Port au Prince. In what 
I had to say about it I said it was quite unimportant of itself 
and had value only as illustrative of the spirit in which our 
Government had approached the Haitian situation. 

As I entered the Chamber on that day, in the course of Mr. 
Beepy's speech, almost as soon as I sat down I heard him speak 
of this money having been removed from the bank by the 
marines. He said it was “put in a safe place.” He did not 
tell who asked that it be removed nor did he name the “safe 
place.” Nevertheless, when he corrected his remarks he said 
that the money was deposited “for safekeeping in New York 
City.” That was as definite as he chose to be. 

I do not object to the gentleman correcting his remarks and 
making any change that he might think would better them; 
that is not the point. The point is that having corrected his re- 
marks he still did not give us the significant factor of the inci- 
dent. That is why I criticized him. 

I thought the House ought to know two significant things, 
first that this money was removed by marines with an Ameri- 
can war vessel. Let me say here that while I do not know what 
the facts were, if, as Mr. Beeny says, these marines were un- 
armed, it was most extraordinary that marines, soldiers from 
an American war vessel, would land in a foreign country in pos- 
session of a foreign government, and march through the streets 
to a bank and remove therefrom $500,000 and put it on the ship 
and take it away, and do this unarmed. All I can say is that 
an officer who would permit this to be done ought to be court- 
martialed. Of course, I can not believe any officer was guilty 
of such folly. But the facts are, and these facts are to be found 
in the official documents of our Government, that this money 
was removed at the request of the agent of the National City 
Bank who was in charge of the bank at Port au Prince. This 
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much we know, and we know furthermore that the money was 
taken to New York City and placed in the National City Bank. 
As I say, this was merely an incident. Theodore, then President 
of Haiti, claimed that as the result he was unable to get the 
funds to coal his vessels, and so his government was overthrown 
and the butcher, Sam, was able to assume the Presidency, 
Whether this is true or not I am unable to say. As I have said, 
the whole incident is of no great importance. 

Oh, in the exuberance of debate we say things chat might 
better be left unsaid, and sometimes I am given to extreme 
language, but even in extremeness there is virtue; even in the 
shot that goes wild the mark there is at least something of enter- 
prise and daring that goes above the man who is afraid to shoot 
at all. That is all the apology that I would make, and it is not 
an apology. I do say some extreme things, and it is bad enough 
to stand for the things I actually say. It is not agreeable to 
have to stand for misinterpretations, whether deliberate or 
stupid or due to lack of “equilibrium of understanding,” or 
whatever the cause. 

Now, again pursuing my office as that of restorer of “the 
equilibrium of understanding,” the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Beeny] totally misapprehends the chief point of my comment 
upon martial law. 

My chief point of comment was that martial law was de- 
clared by the commander of the marines in his capacity as an 
American officer. Bear you these facts in mind, this American 
officer in his capacity as such, and as such only, while in a 
foreign country assumes to declare martial law, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of a pretended government in that country 
which is in full possession of every part of it. Of course, 
anybody who knows anything about martial law knows that 
such a thing could never legally be done—such an act is utterly 
inconsistent with the sovereignty of the country in which the 
officer might be at the time. 

The declaration of martial law in the name of Colonel Cutts, 
commander of the marines, from its legal standpoint was ridicu- 
lous; it was the height of folly; but it has value as showing 
how these officers regarded the Government of Haiti. This is 
the only value attached to it. In other words, in their eyes 
the Government of Haiti was merely their creature; Borno was 
merely a puppet President. They were really the Government 
of Haiti, and they chose for the moment to ignore the fiction 
which they had raised up and were sustaining. 

Well, and in this declaration of martial law let us consider 
the circumstances under which martial law may be declared. 
The lawyers on this floor—those worthy of the calling—must 
be shocked to the core with the idea of an officer of marines 
issuing a proclamation of martial law extending throughout 
the entire country of Haiti, very little of which was under the 
actual control of the marines. Does that usurpation make no 
impression upon the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beepy]? Is it 
possible that it has escaped him entirely that the proclamation 
of martial law was made by a colonel of marines in a country 
in which there was a yalid and subsisting civil authority in 
control of the Government and administering it? 

The incident is chiefly of value as showing what I have tried 
all the time to show—that is, that the government of Borno is 
merely a colorable government; that it is a fiction set up by the 
American authorities. 

Of course, I criticized the proclamation of martial law in 
its aspect of being extreme. Men were commanded to go to bed 
at 9 o'clock and not to get up before daylight. They were com- 
manded not to say anything or print any article or do anything 
at all which might tend to provoke agitation or to criticize the 
American authorities or the Haitian Government or anything 
which had been done in that country. I venture to say that 
there never was in the history of this country before an instance 
in which American authorities attempted to proclaim martial 
law in such drastic terms as those used in Haiti. Why, the gen- 
eral in his camp would not enforce such drastic rules. 

The Haitians could not say anything, they could not print any 
article which might tend to do this or that. As I said the other 
day, a man could not read the Declaration of Independence on a 
street corner or he would have been guilty of a breach of the 
proclamation. | 

Was an accused to have a trial before a court of Haiti? Was 
the Haitian far away in the country who might criticize his goy- 
ernment to be brought to answer for it before a Haitian court? 
Not at all; he was to be tried before an American military 
court; a drumhead trial. That is the situation. That, gentle- 
men, is liberty in Haiti to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 5i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 4 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I am taking the floor 
with some reluctance. I do not believe that anything except 
an attack on the authorities in Haiti, and particularly on the 
marines there, could have induced me to reply in the way 
and manner in which I propose to reply to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

He, with some Members of the House, seems to think that 
the only way to civilize or to advance the interest of the colored 
race is through the ballot, through suffrage. 

I was interested enough to look up some statistics, and the 
latest I could find were in 1920. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Huppreston] was a candidate at that time for 
Congress. In Jefferson County, in his district, there was a 
population of 310,000—in Birmingham, 179,000 people. 

Now, in an election where you might estimate there were 
150,000 voting population, the Democratic candidate was the 
gentleman from Alabama, and he received 26,776 votes. The 
Republican candidate received 4,462 yotes, and the Socialist 
candidate 123 votes. How the gentleman missed the 123 votes 
I can not imagine. It only goes to show that there is something 
wrong elsewhere than in Haiti. There is something wrong. If 
suffrage is of such immense value, why is it not exercised? 
There are only two replies: One is the people do not appre- 
ciate and do not exercise the right, and the other is that they 
are not allowed to exercise it. The gentleman criticizes the 
supervision of elections by the United States Government where 
supervision is requested. I would advise him to cast his eyes 
back home to Jefferson County and give us the reason why 
more people there do not exercise the right of suffrage when 
it is of such inestimable value. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is referring to the gen- 
eral election? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Everybody knew that I was going to be 
elected by an overwhelming vote. It was not a real race, it was 
merely a perfunctory election; nobody felt any interest in it 
and nobody voted except those who felt a special interest or 
wanted to pay me the compliment, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That might be true of some subsequent 
election where the gentleman only received 3,000 votes. There 
was great interest in the 1920 election, a great deal of interest, 
because the vote was larger than it has been at any subsequent 
time of which 1 have a record. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I say that there would not have 
been half of those votes except people wanted to go out and 
vote for a President. They knew what the result was going to 
be, but they wanted to vote in a presidential election. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think, instead of lecturing the adminis- 
tration and our official family on the floor of the House, the 
gentleman better go back home and read his lectures to the 
people in his district. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will allow me, I want 
to say that our State has very stringent election laws. I am 
not responsible for them. I would gladly see them liberalized. 
I have enough sins charged to my credit; do not charge me 
with the sins of the State, Surely the gentleman can find 
enough in my own shortcomings to occupy his time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman disarms me by his plea 
for mercy; at the same time I feel he has enough shortcomings, 
and some of them I think should be brought to the attention of 
the House. One is that he is continually harping on theories, 
and never sees the practical. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I say this to the gentleman? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And the gentleman is always looking at 
the practical side, and never sees the vision which should come 
from a statesman. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Dreams come while one is asleep, and the 
gentleman is talking in his sleep. The practical viewpoint comes 
when we find an exigency, an emergency, confronting us, and 
then it is time to act in a practical manner. Let me illustrate. 
I was in Haiti not many years ago. I did not spend my time in 
Port au Prince, but went out as far as I could into the jungle. 
They were building a road away out some 280 miles from Port 
au Prince. The road had to cross a deep stream at that point. 
On the other side was a jungle. When we arrived there in the 
morning rather early, because we started at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, we found a crowd of men gathered on the banks of 
the stream, and they were gesticulating and jabbering in a very 
excited manner. The officer who was with me at the time drove 
up and inquired, “ What is the trouble here?” They said that 
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the laborers refused to cross the river and go into the jungle, 
because it had been rumored that Champaign, one of the former 
bandits, had returned to this life and was out in the jungle. 
The officer said, “ Well, haven’t you provided a guard?” The 
reply was yes, that there are some 25 gendarmes—native 
guard—all armed with carbines, pistols, and machetes, and these 
60 men, these workers, refuse to follow those 25 armed men 
into the jungle. 

Their determination was that they should have a guard of 
United States marines to accompany them. None was available, 
but some few miles back there was a sergeant in charge of a 
gang on the road; I think his name was Casey. At any rate, 
they sent for him. He arrived, a typical marine—puttees, flannel 
shirt, slouch hat cocked on one side of his head. The situation 
was explained to him. They told him that the workers refused 
to go into the jungle with this protection of 25 well-armed and 
well-equipped men. He simply stepped to the front, having 
nothing but a service pistol or revolver on him and a cartridge 
belt, and said, “Come on, let's go.“ Without a moment's hesi- 
tation every one of those 60 workers followed him across the 
river and into the jungle. 

It is the confidence that the people have in the American 
marines that has made the place safe for these peasants, in 
whom the gentleman displays such interest. [Applause.] I 
have seen that illustrated on more than one occasion. I would 
like to take the time to tell you of the tremendous distances 
that these peasants and their women go in order that they may 
join with others of their kind in the market place at Port au 
Prince. They travel from early morning—yes, all night long 
and their lives and their little property which they are carrying 
to market are safe, and why? Because of the protection of the 
American marines. Haiti was a slaughterhouse, nothing else, 
and human life was not worth anything at all. Do you mean 
to say that the action of the Government of the United States 
is wrong when it saves thousands of those unfortunate men and 
women from sudden death and a worse fate? 

ae HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am reliably informed that the 3,500 
Haitians who were killed at the Caco revolt was more in num- 
ber than all of the Haitians who lost their lives in every revo- 
lution they have had since 1804. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is misinformed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I can cite the gentleman to my au- 
thority. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is misinformed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is history. I did not write it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I can give the gentleman my authority, 
if he desires. ` 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is contained in Davis's Black De- 
mocracy and in Balch’s Occupied Haiti. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. So many of these books have been writ- 
ten about Haiti and the Philippines that have no foundation of 
truth that I should hate to accept that as authority. 

Let me return to Alabama for a moment. I hold no brief for 
Tom Hertin. I seldom agree with him, but, nevertheless, I 
py he is entitled to his opinion, just the same as anybody 

is, 

Possibly if I had the power I might extend to some of my 
own party what has been determined to be exercised against 
Senator Herrin, He is read out of the party because of his 
vote at the election last fall. I read now from the newspaper 
report: 

The disbarment came in the adoption of a resolution which said, 
regarding qualifications of candidates for office in the Democratic 
primary, that the following shall be eligible: 

“ Qualified white electors who possess the qualification fixed by law 
by the respective offices for which they are candidates for nomination, 
provided, however, that no person shall become a candidate for any 
State, district, or Federal or circuit office or have his or her name 
printed upon the Democratic ballot in the primary election to be held 
on the 12th day of August, 1930, if such person either voted a Repub- 
lican presidential ticket in November, 1928, or openly and publicly op- 
posed the election of any nominee, or either of them, of the Democratic 
convention, held at Houston, Tex., in 1928, or who opposed the election 
of Democratic electors for President or Vice President in November, 
1928." 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Are Democrats permited to vote in 
Republican primaries in Massachusetts? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; we have a joint primary law, but 
we have no such restriction as this. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How would the gentleman test a man’s 
political faith in an election? If a man advocates the election 
of a Democrat and votes for a Democrat, would you not say 
that he is a Democrat? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I can not see how the gentleman from 
Birmingham is elected as a Democrat, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The reason is that the people down 
there are better judges of Democrats than is the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no. I judge the gentleman by his 
utterances, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me say one more thing, seriously. 
Every member of the Alabama delegation in this House was 
opposed to the action the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It does them credit. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We ask no approval from Massachu- 
setts. We are satisfied with our own position. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would suggest that the gentleman in 
the future, once more, may I repeat, instead of finding so much 
fault with his own country, so much fault with the men who 
have the burden of responsibility, so much fault where criti- 
cism is easy, offer some suggestion of real value for the cure of 
these evils, something of real practical value, not idealistic. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Did not the gentleman hear the sugges- 
tions I made the other day, that the President should give 
assurance to the Haitians that he would allow them to choose 
their own government and to have control of it? Does the 
gentleman consider that suggestion visionary? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No and yes; that is a good suggestion 
generally. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I suggested also that we replace the 
military satrap there in charge by a civilian, and I suggested 
Governor Towner, former Governor of Porto Rico. His appoint- 
ment would be ideal. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is so, providing you are dealing 
with a people who know how to govern themselves. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think a military 
officer is better than a civilian? My ideas may be unsound; 
they are at least constructive. I have at least thought; yet the 
gentleman has not given any indication that he has done any 
thinking. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That may be the idea of the gentleman 
from Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama has talked so 
¥Folubly and fully on the floor of the House that one would 
think the gentleman had given a good deal of thought to it. 
His conclusions or thoughts differ from mine. When this gen- 
tleman visited Haiti he gave a great deal of thought to the 
wonderful accomplishments of the American people as repre- 
sented there by its armed forces. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; after 14 long years of armed occu- 
pation we have come to the point where there is a revolution; 
also we have transferred the entire foreign and domestic debt 
of Haiti into the sole and exclusive holding of the National 
City Bank of New York, and they have made millions of profits 
out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. 
more. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Alabama should 
remember that it has taken the white race centuries to reach 
its present standard of civilization and that in 14 years we can 
not change the conditions that have prevailed in Haiti since the 
white men knew it first. i 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. They will be the same 400 years from 
now. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But so long as the lives of defenseless 
men, women, and children are imperiled by a lawless element 
in Haiti I am going to stand for their protection by the American 
marines and proper conditions. [Applause.] 

Mr, DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Srammcons]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, as chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that handles the District of Columbia bill I have 
deemed it my duty to from time to time to advise the House of 
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matters affecting that bill. Members of Congress are interested 
in the city of Washington and in particular in its schools. Sev- 
eral days ago I discussed the school situation and submitted 
certain facts regarding the question of administrative delay in 
the building of public-school buildings. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Harris, the municipal architect, 
admitted the facts but denied that there had been a delay. His 
plea becomes one of confession and avoidance. . 

I desire now to discuss his plea of avoidance as quoted in the 
Evening Star of Washington. Mr. Harris is quoted as stating 
that appropriations for school buildings become available July 1 
of each year, that preference is given elementary schools and 
the work is so planned as to have the schools completed a year 
from the following September. 

In my judgment, that time could well be shortened, but let us 
measure Mr. Harris’s work by his own yardstick on certain of 
these schools. Money for the Powell, Morgan, John Quincy 
Adams, Raymond, Burville, and Murch Schools became available 
July 1, 1928, According to his own statement those buildings 
should have been completed in September, 1929. 

Three months after Mr. Harris says he planned to have these 
buildings complete and 17 months after the money became 
available the Powell School is but 69 per cent complete and it 
is not expected that that building will be complete until some 
time in March, 1930, six months later than Mr. Harris fixed as 
a reasonable time. 

The same situation applies to the Morgan School, 

The John Quincy Adams School will be ready for occupancy 
January 1, or 18 months after the money was available. The 
same applies to the Burville School and the Murch School. 

The Raymond School is now ready for occupancy. 

Mr. Harris offers an excuse in each instance for these delays, 
but admits that the buildings have not been done according to 
what he, himself, says is a reasonable time. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In the city of Washington we have days when 
it is cloudy and dark indoors. I have often wondered why the 
temporary school buildings have not electric lights in them, 
I would like to have the gentleman who knows so much about 
the schools of the District tell us why electric lighting in those 
temporary school buildings have not been brought about before 
this time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The lighting situation in the temporary 
buildings, or portable buildings, as they are called, has been 
brought to the attention of the school authorities a number of 
times, and they have been asked why the lights have not been 
put in. In my opinion, the school authorities want the portable 
buildings to be as unpopular as possible. I tried a few weeks 
ago to ascertain the reason they were not given electric lights. 
I have had an acknowledgment of my inquiry from the super- 
intendent of the schools and an acknowledgment to my inquiry 
from the president of the board of commissioners, who advise 
that later on they will tell me why. 

Mr. ARENTZ. How long does the gentleman suppose we 
shall continue to have temporary school buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Will it be 5 years or 10 years or 15 years 
more? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I spoke on that subject 10 days ago, and in 
that statement you will find a complete answer to your question. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am interested in the establishment of a 
junior college in this eity, and I have frequently asked the 
authorities questions in regard to the prospect of establishing 
it. The answer I get to my questions as to whether they would 
sanction a junior college is that so long as the temporary school 
buildings exist they see no reason for ihe erection of a junior 
college. We should remember that we are educating the sons 
and daughters of departmental workers, and I do not see how 
the temporary structures in the District of Columbia have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the beginning of a real school 
system, including a junior college, in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The schools have used portable buildings in 
Washington ever since I have had anything to do with the 
Washington schools. They are what one member of the com- 
mittee termed “ propaganda buildings.” They are held out as 
an exemplification of the contention that the District of Colum- 
bia is not fully equipped with school buildings under the pres- 
ent system. But the authorities have failed to tell the people 
what number of new school buildings have been established. 
In one area, where the 5-year program called for a new build- 
ing, there are 15 students in one portable and 16 in another. 
The 5-year program calls for an S-room building at that point. 
We can not build more school buildings on that site with such 
an attendance. The portables will no doubt be necessary for 
some time in certain areas, 
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Of course, you understand the school authorities can shift 
the boundary areas, and shift the population in portables in 
many instances, as they choose. I anticipate that we shall have 
some light in these buildings before long. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Speaking of portable school buildings, how 
do they compare here with other places throughout the country? 

Mr, SIMMONS. They would compare well with many of 
those in our western country. They are heated with stoves, but 
have no toilet facilities or fountains, or things of that kind. 

Mr. BURTNESS. They are not well heated, then? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In extremely cold weather the heating sys- 
tem would not be up to a system which is found in one of the 
modern-type buildings. They are not what you would call first- 
class schoolrooms. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And the lighting has apparently been very 
bad. = 

Mr. SIMMONS. For some reason, which I can not find out, 
they have not placed lights in these buildings. If the fault rests 
with Congress, I want them to tell me so that we may correct 
the situation; and if the fault rests with them, I want them to 
tell me so, and I want that they themselves may correct it. 
There is no excuse, in my opinion, for children going to a school 
in Washington in buildings without artificial light. That is a 
thing I hope we can correct. 

Mr. Harris is again quoted as saying that one project has 
been held up by an insignificant appropriation - allowed by the 
Bureau of the Budget to start construction. He evidently 
there refers to the Roosevelt Business High School, for be 
charges later on in his attempt to justify construction delays 
that the Bureau of the Budget cut his original request for 
$1,000,000 for the school as an initial appropriation to $300,000, 
and that as the law allowed but 3 per cent for plans he was 
unable to complete the work with the $9,000 thus provided. He 
further states that the plans can be completed only at a cost of 

000. 
ge attempt of Mr. Harris to shift the responsibility to the 
Budget Bureau and blame them for this delay can not be justi- 
fied in light of the admitted and known facts. 

In the first place, the Budget Bureau did not cut his original 
request for $1,000,000 to $300,000 for this school, for the obvi- 
ous reason that no request was made of the Budget Bureau for 
$1,000,000 to start that school. The Budget Bureau had a re- 
quest for $400,000, which was reduced to $300,000. I am 
advised that the District Commissioners cut the request of Mr. 
Harris from $1,000,000 to $400,000. The difficulty here is not 
that the appropriation was reduced but that the language used 
in connection with the appropriation was restrictive. I am ad- 
yised by the Budget Bureau that they were not asked to change 
the language. Neither Mr. Harris nor any other District offi- 
cial made a request before the committees of Congress for a 
change. Responsibility for the delay in the Business High 
School rests with Mr. Harris and the District officials, who sub- 
mitted that language to the Budget Bureau and to Congress 
and asked no change in it. 

Mr. Harris says he needs $45,000 before the plans for that 
building can be completed. Had he received his original request 
of $1,000,000, he would have had but $30,000 for plans and super- 
intendence. He also overlooks the fact that in 1927 he had an 
appropriation of $5,000 to start the plans for this building. He 
appears also to have overlooked the fact that the cost of in- 
specting and superintending this construction must come out 
of the 3 per cent allowed. Responsibility for that delay belongs 
to Mr. Harris and those who work with him. They can not 
evade it. 

Mr. Harris states that the delay in starting the Alice Deal 
Junior High School in the Reno section was caused by the 
fact that the land had not been purchased. He claims, how- 
ever, that the Park and Planning Commission have not de- 
termined the grades of streets in that area. When asked if 
he would be ready with plans and specifications for the Alice 
Deal School when the land purchase is completed, he replied 
that no date of completion of plans or building can be fixed 
at this time. The money to buy that land became available 
July 1, 1928, 17 months ago, money to start construction of 
the building has been available since February, 1929, and yet 
no hope of early work is held out and Mr. Harris does not 
feel that there has been any delay. It is interesting to note 
that in his report to me of November 4, 1929, about this school, 
Mr. Harris gives as a reason for this delay the fact that the 
Park and Planning Commission had not determined the street 
grades. He did not then mention nor claim that the delay in 
purchasing the land had anything to do with the delay in his 
office. That appears to have been an afterthought, and, frankly, 
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I think that had the land been purchased, the delay would 
still have occurred. 

That statement was prepared last evening at home. This 
morning I received a letter from Col. U. S. Grant, of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, which places 
an entirely different aspect upon this particular matter. I 
want to quote pow a statement made to me in writing by the 
municipal architect in explanation of the delay on this school 
as of November 4, 1929: 


The proposed Fort Drive has not been definitely determined by 
the Park and Planning Commission, and the street grades adjacent 
to the building have not been definitely established. Work is waiting 
further information. 


That was as of November 4. Basing my statement on that 
quotation and upon other statements coming to me from the 
District Building, on information that I assumed was gotten 
from Mr. Harris, I charged on the floor of the House Saturday 
a week ago that the failure to complete the building of the 
Alice Deal School was because of the failure of the Park and 
Planning Commission to do certain things, and I made that 
statement relying upon the statement made to me by the muni- 
cipal architect. Under date of December 13, or last Friday, Mr. 
Harris, in answer to a series of questions that I asked him, 
makes this statement: 


The Park and Planning Commission are making a comprehensive 
study of the Fort Drive which will determine the grades of the various 
streets. This study has not been approved by the District Commissioners 
up to the present time but will receive consideration when completed. 


There, then, is the statement in writing, twice given by the 
municipal architect, that the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission had not completed its study of streets and 
roads in that area, and that therefore he could not proceed. 
This morning Oolonel Grant sent me this letter. I have his per- 
mission to place it in the Recorp. I will not read all of it. I 
am going to read the second paragraph. Noting that one Dis- 
trict official charges the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission with not having performed its work as of Novem- 
ber 4, this year, this is the statement made by Colonel Grant: 


This commission gave to the municipal architect's office, through 
the engineer commissioner, a detailed plan, with the location and 
I-foot contours for the Fort Drive in the vicinity of Fort Reno, in 
February, 1928. It seems hardly probable that the municipal architect 
had to wait for this at all, as it was given to him before any request 
or Inquiry was made for it. i 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Colonel Grant then goes ahead in the bal- 
ance of the letter to explain to me that certain of the District 
officials have resented the efforts of the National Capital Park 


‘and Planning Commission to secure expedition of their work, 


and over the telephone this morning he told me there had been 
sent from the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
45 recommended changes in streets or alleys in the city of 
Washington that have not been acted upon in the District Build- 
ing for over six months, and yet these people in the District 
Building, when you attempt to find out why there are delays in 
carrying out the expenditure of appropriations made for Wash- 
ington by Congress, attempt to shift responsibility to one group 
and then to another, and always to evade it for themselves. I 
have been trying to find out where the responsibility for the 
delay in the building program lies, and, as I stated in my state- 
ment of Saturday a week ago, I think we have located part of 
it. If Congress is to blame for it I want them to tell us where 
the fault is so that we can correct it; if they are to blame for 
it we want them to go to work and correct the fault. 

In his newspaper statement Mr. Harris says that the delay at 
the A. J. Bowen School was caused by the failure to get title to 
land which was acquired in January, 1929. In his letter to me 
of December 13 Mr. Harris gives the last land-purchase date as 
of May, 1929, and says that the plans and specifications were 
ready for contract on this school May 1, 1929. If all of the land 
was purchased in May and the plans ready for contract in May, 
then why was the contract delayed until October, 1929? There 
is a delay of five months. No excuses for that delay are offered. 
I anticipate, however, that the excuses will be immediately 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Harris is quoted in the Star as saying that the John 
Eaton assembly-gymnasium would be completed September 15, 
1930, instead of January 1, 1931, as he advised me under date 
of November 4. His last date is fixed for July 1, 1930. Since I 
spoke on this subject 10 days ago he has taken six months from 
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the time for the completion of this construction. The need for 
speed, however, is in building elementary classrooms and not 
on assembly-gymnasiums. If this building can be expedited six 
months, why can not the completion of the elementary buildings 
be likewise hurried along? 

Again, Mr. Harris is quoted as authority for the statement 
that— 


Work on the Powell School, at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets, was de- 
layed a few months because a residence had to be transferred from the 
school site to a new position. 


I can not believe that Mr. Harris offered that excuse for two 
very good reasons, the first one being that the residence to be 
moved was not on the ground where the schoolhouse is being 
built, but was west of it, and the schoolhouse could have been 
built and used without the residence ever being moved. The 
other reason is that the contract for removing the residence and 
building the schoolhouse were both let the same day to the 
same company and work on the school building actually began 
three weeks ahead of work on removal of the residence. Why, 
then, was this construction delayed if the quoted reason given 
by Mr. Harris is incorrect? Mr. Harris states that— 


At the request of Dr. J. W. Peabody, superintendent of the Tuberculosis 
Hospital, that he be permitted to remain in his house as late in the 
spring of 1929 as practicable, the letting of the contract for the school 
was deferred to accommodate him. 


Here is an appropriation for a school building needed to re- 
lieve congestion and furnish school accommodation to a whole 
community. Construction is deferred and a delay in use that 
will amount to a full school year had in order to“ accommo- 
date” a District official. One family accommodated, an entire 
community discommoded, and yet the president of the Board of 
Education is not aware of any “administrative delays.” 

And so the story might go on. [Applause,] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein my let- 
ter to the municipal architect, Mr. Harris, as of December 10, 
1929, Mr. Harris’s answer thereto as of December 13, 1929, 
and the letter that Colonel Grant sent to me as of December 
18, 1929, from which I have quoted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? ' 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 

DECEMBER 10, 1929. 
Hon, A. L. HARRIS, 
Municipal Architect, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: Will you kindly advise me what per cent of the con- 
struction work is now completed on the following named schools, and 
when the buildings will be ready for school occupancy: W. B. Powell, 
Morgan, John Quincy Adams, Raymond, Burrville, and Murch? 

Also please advise me regarding the Alice Deal Junior High School. 
Do you have the plans now prepared for that building? If not, when 
will they be prepared? Are you ready now, or will you be ready to 
let the contract for that school when the land is purchased? If not, 
when will you be ready to let the contract for it? Have you started 
on the plans for that school? 

Did you have the plans and specifications prepared, and were you 
ready to let the contract on the Anthony J. Bowen School when title 
to the property was secured in January, 19297 

Very truly yours, 
Rost, G. Simmons. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
December 13, 1929. 
Hon. ROBERT G. SIMMONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Stmsons: Replying to your letter of December 10, 
1929, requesting certain information relative to school buildings you 
are advised as follows: 

With reference to the W. B. Powell School the appropiration for this 
project became available on July 1, 1928. At the request of Dr. J. W. 
Peabody, superintendent of the Tuberculosis Hospital, that he be per- 
mitted to remain in his house as late in the spring of 1929 as practi- 
cable, the letting of the contract for the school was deferred to accom- 
modate him. 

It was also desirable to let one contract for the construction of the 
school and the moving of the house so as to be certain that both items 
could be done within the limits of the appropriation. 

Doctor Peabody vacated the house on July 1, 1929, and the contractor 
began work on July 17, 1929. 

The construction work on the W. B. Powell School is 69 per cent 
complete. It is estimated that the building will be completed on 
March 11, 1930, the contract date of completion, 
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The construction work on the Morgan School is 67 per cent complete, 
The contract date of completion was December 26, 1929, but the time 
has been extended to March 1, 1930, due to foundation difficulties requir- 
ing the installation of considerable extra work. 

The construction work on the John Quincy Adams School is 99 per 
cent complete. The contract date of completion is December 1, 1929. 
The contract was completed on time, but some extra work requested by 
the Board of Education remains to be completed. The installation of 
furniture will begin at once and the building will be occupied on 
January 1, 1930. 

The Raymond School is 100 per cent complete and ready for 
occupancy. 

The construction work on the Burrville School is 92 per cent com- 
plete. The contract date of completion is October 19, 1929. Owing to 
difficulties with subcontractors, the building will not be ready for 
occupancy until January 1, 1930. 

The construction work on the Ben W. Murch School is 81 per cent 
complete. The contract date of completion is December 15, 1929. Due 
to the necessity of refinishing a considerable quantity of brick work, the 
building will not be ready for occupancy until January 1, 1930. 

Relative to the Alice Deal Junior High School, you are advised that 
the purchase of this property has been progressing as rapidly as the 
circumstances will permit. Up to the present time 29 parcels have been 
acquired, the commissioners have ordered the purchase of 15 parcels, 
and the balance, 47 parcels, are in condemnation, 

The Park and Planning Commission are making a comprehensive study 
of the Fort Drive, which will determine the grades of the various streets. 
This study has not been approved by the District Commissioners up to 
the present time, but will receive consideration when completed. 

Plans for this school will be similar to the plans of the Paul and the 
Kingsman Junior High Schools and are ready for tracing, except as to 
the adaptation of the building to the final grades. 

No date of completion of plans or building can be fixed at this time. 

With reference to the Anthony J. Bowen School, the first piece of 
Property was acquired on January 8, 1929, and the last parcel was 
acquired on May 21, 1929. The plans and specifications were completed 
and ready for contract on May 1, 1929. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT L. Harris, 
Municipal Architect, District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL Pank AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, December 13, 2929, 
Hon. ROBERT G. SIMMONS, P 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Subject: Fort Drive, Reno Recreation Center, 

My Dran Mr. Simmons: A recent copy of the Star reported your 
Speech on the 5-year school program as including a statement that 
delay in making the plans for the Deal Junior High School at Fort 
Reno was due to the municipal architects having to wait for location 
and grades on the Fort Drive. I know that you intend to be fair to 
everybody and that you do not wish to do injustice to anyone. I can 
therefore only assume that you have been misinformed about this matter 
and that you will not take it amiss if I correct the information given 
to you by others. 

This commission gave to the municipal architect's office, through the 
engineer commissioner, a detailed plan, with the location and 1-foot 
contours for the Fort Drive in the vicinity of Fort Reno, in February, 
1928. It seems hardly probable that the municipal architect had to 
wait for this at all, as it was given to him before any request or inquiry 
was made for it. 

I would not bother you with so small a matter did I not realize that 
many of the municipal employees under the District Commissioners feel 
considerable hostility toward the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and are doubtless ready at any time. to attribute short- 
comings to it. While the commission makes no recommendations with- 
out careful study, and it may at times have to hold up a problem until 
it has been thoroughly studied, so far its recommendations have usually 
been far in advance of the municipal officials’ requirements, In fact, 
some of the hostility felt toward the commission, as well as toward the 
Office of Public Buildings and Parks, may doubtless be traced to the fact 


that we have pushed them in regard to many matters that have reached 
them. This is said not to criticize them but to do justice to the work 


of a commission and its staff for which I am responsible, 
Respectfully yours, 
U. S. Grant, 3p, 
Eæcoutive and Disbursing Officer. 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting a statement from our gover- 


nor on the question of diversification of agriculture in North 
Carelina. y 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
eated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, in this day of ours when there is so much 
criticism from various sources of everybody and everything, 
I think it is just as well as we go along to throw a few flowers 
and a few bouquets to those who are entitled to receive them 
regardless of which side of the aisle in this House the Members 
happen to be. I have been a Member of Congress since 1922, 
and while the average Member, under the rules of the House, 
does not have many rights and privileges, wè all have the right 
on days of general debate to talk for the benefit of the country 
at large and particularly for the benefit of our constituents at 
home. 

I want to take this opportunity to say some things about this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. We have 
had criticism of the Appropriations Committee. Some of it was 
justified and some of it was not; but I think when dealing with 
the agricultural problems of this country of ours, this commit- 
tee has seen fit to distribute the appropriation, which is ap- 
proximately $160,000,000, pretty well over the entire country. 

I think this committee has been particularly liberal to the 
South, probably due to the presence on the committee of the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] and the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SaxnpLIN]. I 
think they have had considerable influence, but I am not going 
to leave out of these complimentary remurks the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickryson]; the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Wason, of New Hampshire; Mr. Summers, of Washington; and 
also the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

It was my good fortune to appear before the committee with 
a number of Representatives from the South, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman, my colleague from North Carolina, 
Mr. Warren. We had in this aggregation, if you are so pleased 
to call it, Mr. Crank, Mr. FULMER, Mr. Hare, Mr Epwarps, Mr. 
Tarver, Mr. McDurriz, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Drang, 
the distinguished gentlewoman from Florida, Mrs. Owen, and 
my good friend Congressman Yon. 

We laid siege to the committee to take care of the cattle 
industry of the South in the areas that have been relieved of 
tick infestation. Most of our people down there, when the Goy- 
ernment authorities came along to relieve us of the tick, said 
they relieved us of a great many cattle, Of course, the authori- 
ties said it was necessary to do this, but we did not seem to 
think so. Anyhow, I think we have been very liberally treated 
by this committee. 

I think it will be of interest to the Members from the South, 
and from the States I have indicated, to know just how this 
bill takes care of our section, and I have taken in a pretty 
broad territory when I go from Alabama and West Virginia to 
Texas. 

For instance, in this bill Alabama seems to be very well 
favored. Alabama gets approximately $3,500,000; Arkansas, 
$1,600,000; Florida, approximately $2,000,000; Georgia, $3,200,- 
000; Kentueky, $2,700,000; Louisiana, $2,000,000; Maryland, 
$1,600,000; North Carolina, $2,400,000; Oklahoma, $2,200,000; 
South Carolina, $1,800,000; Tennessee, $2,000,000. Texas seems 
to be well favored—I presume because of its being a large State, 
and I would not charge that on account of the influence of any 
man on that committee—but Texas gets $6,400,000, and I do 
not cbject to this at all; Virginia, $2.500,000; West Virginia, 
$1,500,000; in other words, approximately $40,000,000, or about 
one-fourth of the appropriation. 

I say it is quite a pleasant thing for us who are in the 
minority here to feel that we have been liberally treated by the 
committee. 

Of course, we have not received everything we have asked 
for. I am only putting in a good word for the future, hoping 
that the brethren will remember us when they come to make up 
future appropriations and be more liberal in the future than 
they have in the past. 

The increases in this bill as applied to the South may be of 
interest, and they are as follows: 

Weather Bureau; 
Expansion of river and flood service, principally on Mis- 
sissippi River and tributarles . $12, 200 
Bureau of Animal Industry: 
For Federal cooperation in enlarged program of tick eradi- 
cation in Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas 
For beef cattle Investigations in Southern States, espe- 
cially in tick-freed areas 
For enlargement poultry station at Glendale, Ari 
Bureau of Dairy Industry : 


For operation ef newly established dairy experiment station 
in Tennessee ͤ„. 


34. 000 
52, 500 
5. 600 


25, 000 


ween ew oo oo en wwe 
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Burean of Plant Industry: 


Cotton production and disease investigations $40, 000 
For tests of foreign rice varieties and cultural and disease 
investigations in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
err . ENRON 15, 000 
Strengthening tobacco-disease investigations 10, 000 
Enlargement of sugar-cane breeding investigations 5, 000 
Extending strawberry-disease work in South 5, 000 
Pecan culture and disease work in the South 51, 000 
Forest Service: 
Extending work of Southern Forest Experiment Station 
and for enlarging naval-stores work from standpoint ot 
sata d Vs he Re ee SAR AS 35, 000 
For initiating forest survey, under McSweeney-McNary 
Act, in southern hardwood regions 25, 000 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: 
Soil fertility and fertilizer work related to growing of 
1. ᷣ ͤ ß ̃ͤ v. ͤ . TL benef eee 20, 000 
Expansion of cotton root-rot soil fertility and fertilizer 
00 TT... Ä 10, 000 
Bureau of Entomology: 
Enlargement of work on pecan insects 8, 000 
Expansion of work on oriental peach moth and curculio 
in southern peach orchards „ 4, 210 
For further development of work on control of strawberry- 
root aphis in the South. 8, 940 
For wireworm investigations in South Caron 7. 5 
For entomological study of tieks „„ 5, 000 
For investigation of sand flies and related insects along 
Atlantic coast from North Carolina to Alabama 16, 100 
For classification and identification of mosquitoes and 
other blood-sucking files.._-.-.._-.----......--_-.--- 6, 000 
Bor. tobacto: MA S eet inten ane 10, 000 


Bureau of Publie Roads: 
For enlarging engineering investigations on cotton ginning. 10, 000 
For enlarging investigation of drainage of sugar-cane 


C — halt aes oases bbws 2, 500 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Cotton-fber. studies... .. 44444„„„%“ 10, 000 
Tobacco-marketing investigations: — 10,000 
Additional expenses under cotton standards act 15, 000 
Plant Quarantine and Control Administration: 
For strengthening the protection against insect pests and 
plant diseases along Mexican border 100, 000 
Miscellaneous: 
For additional facilities at the livestock station at Jean- 
S FL TZA ha ee awa lane min E shea 8, 000 
OPA So secendhd toni de eed oben he A mts ee ee 561, 550 


This makes a total of $561,550 and includes the increases un- 
der the bill, which particularly apply to the South, 

Now, while we did not get what we wanted, I think the com- 
mittee has dealt with us very liberally, and as a Member from 
this great southern section it is a pleasure to say a nice word, 
if I may, about the committee. Of course, North Carolina being 
the second largest tax-paying State in the Union, we have not 
felt we have had all that was coming to us, but we still have 
hope. 

In my district we have a test farm at Willard, under the splen- 
did management of Doctor Deering, and we are doing a wonder- 
ful work there. Some of these appropriations will be used at 
this place. 

I now want to call the attention of the committee to another 
proposition. We have a great governor in North Carolina, Gov. 
O. Max Gardner. He has started out on a program which will 
mean much for agriculture in our section. He has pointed out 
that in the one State of North Carolina alone we are spending 
outside of the State for agricultural products, that we could 
raise at home, over $250,000,000 a year. 

Our two principal money crops there are tobacco and cotton, 
and we, of course, have a problem with the Farm Board and a 
problem about the price of cotton and the price of tobacco. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will. 

Mr. HUDSON. Of course, you must allow other States to 
raise farm products in order to pay for the tobacco they pur- 
chase and furniture. y 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, we will allow other States to 
raise these products. We do not claim that North Carolina 
shall raise all the agricultural products. 

Mr. HUDSON. No; there would not be any market. They 
have to raise products in order to purchase the things they 
want. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You manufacture automobiles? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes; and we want you to raise the tobacco 
which we purchase. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If we buy automobiles, we have to live 
ut home and learn how to raise foodstuffs so that we can pur- 
chase the automobiles and have those luxuries which we desire, 
I do not take it that the gentleman would try and discourage 
this great movement that we have in our State for living at 
home and trying to grow things that we need on the farm. I 
believe that if we could do that we would solve to a large 
extent the farm problem of our State. 

Mr. HUDSON. I agree with the gentleman; what I said 
was in the nature of fun. Any State that will raise the stand- 
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ard of its agricultural resources is contributing to the great 
basic wealth and industry of this Nation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is true. The gentleman will un- 
derstand that we can not grow all agricultural products. We 
grow wheat in limited quantities. But I am talking about the 
things that we can grow without having to go out and purchase 
them the way some people do, buying evaporated milk shipped 
clear across the continent from the State of Washington in 
cans. That is an economic mistake. 

How can people expect to get along on the farm without rais- 
ing the things they actually need and can raise? If the average 
farmer can be taught and educated to the point where he will 
raise the things that he needs on the farm at home and not 
spend his money outside for things he can raise at home our 
farm problem, as far as North Carolina is concerned, is largely 
solved, and our great governor has started a great movement 
in our State to that end. The chambers of commerce, the Ki- 
wanis and the Rotary Clubs and the newspapers are behind this 
great movement of diversifying the crops. I appreciate highly 
the privilege given to me to pay this well-deserved tribute to 
the subcommittee, including the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] who taught me how to vote for agricul- 
tural matters, including the McNary-Haugen bill with the equali- 
zation fee in it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Under the permission to extend my remarks I append the 
following statement by Hon. O. Max Gardner, Governor of 
North Carolina: 


North Carolina's “ live-at-home week,” which begins to-day and will 
extend through December 21, is attracting more attention than any- 
thing that has transpired in several years, as far as any movement or 
program is concerned, according to belief here, because it offers a dis- 
tinct remedy for a very definite need and at a time when any remedy 
is worth trying. 

“I do not wish to claim any credit as the originator of the ‘live-at- 
home’ idea, for the idea is an old one,” Gov. O. Max Gardner said 
to-day in discussing this “live-at-home week which he proclaimed 
some 10 days ago in order to focus attention upon the necessity for a 
more diversified agriculture in the State. “But I think that this was 
the time to try to start the people of the State thinking along these 
lines, in an effort to get them to see the folly of raising only one or 
two money crops and then of having to spend all the money these 
crops brought in for food for themselves and their stock that they 
could and should raise on the farms. 

“If some one had started this movement two years ago when crops 
were good, especially cotton and tobacco, no one would have paid much 
attention to it, since they would have said, ‘ Well, what's the difference? 
Why bother to raise these things when we can raise one or two crops 
and have money enough to buy all these other things?’ 

“But that is not the case this year. The farmers do not have the 
money to buy these other things with. And they realize that they must 
either change their system of farming or virtually do without things 
they have become accustomed to. They are hungry. And when people 
are hungry they are willing to listen, especially when you talk about 
food and how to get it. If these same farmers had been raising their 
own food and feedstuffs, two years ago and had saved the money they 
spent for feed and food, they would not need to be worrying to-day. 

“ However, while this present period is undoubtedly proving a hard- 
ship for a good many, at the same time I believe that it will eventually 
prove a blessing, and that the cloud will have a silver lining in the end. 
For in every community, in every county and township there are one 
or two farmers who are ‘living at home,’ who are raising a sufficient 
variety of crops to feed themselves and their stock, so that they are 
not dependent upon the so-called money crops. The other farmers are 
going to notice this and are going to follow their example and win eco- 
nomie independence through greater diversification. If they are having 
to buy eggs—or do without them altogether—now, they will have a flock 
of chickens by this time next year. They will also have a cow or two, 
so they can have milk and butter, and a few pigs. And their wives will 
have a garden next summer, so there will be canned vegetables and fruits 
on the pantry shelves next winter. The result will be that they will 
have plenty to eat, and that their children will not go hungry, regardless 
of the price of cotton and tobacco next year.” 

But the farmers of North Carolina can not overcome the present 
handicaps and win independence if the city dwellers do not aid them 
in this “live at home” program, Governor Gardner declares. For as 
long as the people continue to spend $250,000,000 a year for food and 
feedstuffs grown in other States, as they are now doing, there will be 
no incentive for North Carolina farmers and truckers to grow these 
things. So the people in the cities must help as far as possible by in- 
sisting in purchasing North Carolina grown and packed foods in the 
stores. This will give an impetus to new industries in the State and 
give the farmers an outlet for their products. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Hose]. 
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Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, within the last 10 years the 
farmers of America have used approximately 70,000,000 tons of 
commercial fertilizer of the approximate value of $2,100,000,- 
000. During all of this time our Government has owned and 
caused to remain idle the largest cyanamide nitrogen fixation 
plant in the world. And this, too, in face of the fact, that the 
original legislation authorizing construction of the great plant 
at Muscle Shoals provided that it should be used in peace time 
for the production of fertilizer. An enactment of this kind 
is in the nature of an agreement between the Government and 
the people. 

During the last.10 years that the nitrogen fixation plant at 
Muscle Shoals has been idle, the largest part of nitrates used 
in fertilizer has been imported, The cost of the nitrogen in- 
gredients in fertilizer is about two times the entire cost of 
all other ingredients. About 1,000,000 tons of sodium nitrate 
are on an average imported annually from Chile. On this 
there is an export duty and the American farmers have been 
paying the Chilean Government $12,580,000 per year in taxes, 
During the last 10 years the American farmer has paid in 
taxes to the Chilean Government more than $125,000,000 and 
in addition has paid the purchase price of the nitrates. 

Besides the importation from Chile, 100,000 tons of pure nitro- 
gen in the form of cyanamide are imported yearly from Canada 
and other countries, and 150,000 tons of pure nitrogen fixed by 
the synthetic process are annually imported from Europe. 
There is some nitrate fixed in this country as by-products of 
other manufacturing processes and used in fertilizer. This 
amount is necessarily limited at present, as well as in the future. 
We are dependent upon foreign countries for nitrates. 

We hear much about the synthetic process of nitrogen fixa- 
tion, and we are apt to think that it is the only practical 
process. The fact is that 250,000 tons of pure nitrogen are 
being fixed annually by the cyanamide process in other coun- 
tries. This is the process of the Muscle Shoals plant. 

Electric power is the costly element in the cyanamide-fixation 
process. In the last 10 years about $35,000,000 worth of electric 
ponor has gone to waste at Muscle Shoals. It is still going to 
waste. 

So far as synthetic nitrates in the United States is concerned, 
last year only 22,000 tons were produced. Of this amount not 
a single ounce went into the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Our Government has more than $150,000,000 invested in Mus- 
cle Shoals. It is the largest cyanamide nitrogen fixation plant 
in the world. The Committee on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives on February 16, 1929, after a comprehensive 
study of Muscle Shoals, reported as follows: 


No form of farm relief offers greater possibilities of real aid to dis- 
tressed agriculture than the cheapening of fertilizers. 

Fertilizers are the farmer's greatest labor-saving device. By their 
aid it has been found that one man can do the work on certain crops 
which would otherwise require the labor of three men. By the use of 
fertilizers the yields per acre and per unit of labor can be largely 
increased, and with fertilizers obtained cheaply and used wisely the 
farmer can obtain larger profits. 

Last year only about 12 per cent of the power was utilized, and 
even at the ridiculously low rate of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, which 
the Government is receiving, the value of the power wasted during 1928 
amounted to $3,341,251.70, The committee believed that it is the im- 
perative duty of Congress to act in order that these losses may be 
stopped and that the country may never again witness a disgraceful 
spectacle of waste at Muscle Shoals and see 88 per cent of that great 
supply of water power run idly over the dam as was the case last year. 
To us it seems that the farmer asks little enough when he urges that 
this wasting power be used for the production of better and cheaper 
fertilizers. 

The concentrated fertilizers to be produced at Muscle Shoals ulti- 
mately must contain 50,000 tons of pure nitrogen annually. 

For several years past expert chemical engineers, some of whom ap- 
peared before our committee, have testified that it is feasible to reduce 
the cost of nitrogen at Muscle Shoals to 6 or even 5 cents per pound, 
whereas the President's Muscle Shoals inquiry (of 1925) found that 
the cost of nitrogen delivered to the farmer in the form of mixed fer- 
tilizers averages more than 30 cents per pound. 

A careful study of this subject was made by the Muscle Shoals inquiry 
in 1925, and the commission found, after an extensive investigation 
carried on in 23 States, that concentrated fertilizers produced at Muscle 
Shoals with the manufacturer’s profit limited to 8 per cent, could save 
the farmers 43 per cent of their fertilizer bills. 


There should be immediate and definite action by Congress 
necessary to lease the Muscle Shoals plant. I shall discuss the 
lease which will, I think, best serve the interest of agriculture. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, the Rogers bill, which gives Indiana a new 
hospital for veterans, is necessary. However, there are many 
World War veterans in Indiana, who have a long service record, 
who are totally disabled, but who can establish no service con- 
nection for their disability, It is a fine thing to be generous, but 
it is more difficult sometimes to be just. I am convinced that 
it is not just for our Government to compel the wife of a 
veteran to go out and seek employment to support the totally 
disabled veteran, his children, and herself. Yet this is the very 
thing that is happening to-day. It has gone too long without 
remedy. The totally disabled veteran should be granted com- 
pensation. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7491, the 
agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

CLOSING GENERAL DEBATE ON AGRICULTURAL BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate upon the agricultural appropriation bill 
be limited to 1 hour, 20 minutes to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] and 40 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Jowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate upon the agricultural appropriation 
bill be confined to 1 hour, 20 minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas and 40 minutes by himself. Is there 
objection ? ` 

There was no objection. 

COMMISSION TO STUDY SITUATION IN HATTI 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution for printing in the Recorp, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered printed; 


House Resolution 102 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. J. 
Res. 170, providing for a commission to study and review the policies 
of the United States in Halti. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the resolution and shall continue not to exceed three 
hours, fo be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and oppos- 
ing the resolution, the resolution shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the resolution 
for amendment the committee shall rise and report the resolution to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution and 
any amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion te recommit. 


RADIO COMMISSION EXTENSION BILL 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, under suspension of 
the rules, the bill (H. R. 5637) continuing the powers and au- 
thority of the Federal Radio Commission under the radio act 
of 1927 was passed by the House. A little later in the day the 
Senate passed a quite similar, if not identical, bill and sent it 
over to the House. The House then passed the Senate bill and 
sent it to the President. I ask unanimous consent that the 
action of the House in passing the House bill be vacated, and 
that the bill then lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the action of the House in passing H. R. 
5637 yesterday be vacated and that the bill lie on the table. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the object of that? 

Mr. TILSON. Substantially the same bill has been twice 
passed by the House, once as a House bill and once as a Senate 
bill. The Senate bill having been passed by both Houses, has 
gone to the President and has been approved. There is no need 
to again pass what is, in effect, the same bill. 

Mr. GARNER. But that bill had passed the House before 
the Senate bill passed. and there was a little difference in the 
two measures. Is the gentleman afraid that the Senate will go 
ahead and pass the House bill and send it up to the President 
also? Can the gentleman not trust that body to at least refrain 
from passing a House bill which has been sent over there? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; but we should not send the House 
bill over there. 

Mr. GARNER. The House bill was passed and sent over there 
before the Senate bill was sent here. I can not see the object 
of vacating the passage of the bill here unless the gentleman is 
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afraid that the Senate is going to pass the same bill over, 
although a similar bill has been passed. 

Mr. TILSON. ‘The parliamentarian informs me that this bill 
was not sent to the Senate at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When was the bill passed? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Was not the Senate bill substituted for 
the House bill? 

Mr. TILSON. The Senate bill was passed by the House yes- 
terday, but was not substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was it the identical bill? 

Mr. TILSON, There may be a slight variation. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There is a variation in regard to the 
employment of engineers. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not see the point from the parliamentary 
standpoint. This House passes a bill und sends it to the Senate, 
and the Senate passes a similar bill with a slight variation, and 
the House passes that bill. What is the particular object in not 
sending the bill over to the Senate? 

Mr. TILSON. We certainly ought not te pass and send to the 
Senate two bills covering exactly the same ground. 

Mr. GARNER. You are not willing to trust the Senate to 
pass that bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not wish the House to do a futile thing. 
Therefore, on account of my regard for the action of the House, 
I hope the House will not do a foolish thing by sending this bill 
to the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not see how it is futile or foolish. 

Mr. SNELL. There is another section in the Senate bill not 
included in the House bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Why not send it to the Senate? 

Mr. SNELL. The Senate bill contains everything there is in 
the House bill, and something besides. 

Mr. TILSON. We have already passed and sent to the Senate 
the saine language that is contained in this bill with a slight 
addition. 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest, but I think the proposition is silly. 

Mr. TILSON. I think it would be more silly to send over to 
the Senate a bill covering the same ground covered by a bill 
sent over yesterday. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I know that the Senate bill is entirely 
satisfactory to the committee. I ani a member of the committee. 
This does not affect the passage of the law already signed? 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How did it happen that in the proceed- 
ings yesterday those responsible in the House overlooked the 
matter that has placed us in a great dilemma? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will recall that a great deal of 
legislation was passed yesterday, and in the midst of it this 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There should be some chairman or mem- 
ber of the committee or somebody responsible for that. I would 
like to know who it was that let this thing go by. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I happened to be on the floor at the 
time, and I happened to know that the chairman of the com- 
mittee and Members on both sides were in accord with the gen- 
tleman from Maine, Chairman WHITE. The committee had 
instructed Mr. Wurre to present the views of the committee. 
When we found that the House bill was passed without debate 
and that the Senate passed a similar bill we supposed we should 
adopt the Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The House did not know that the Senate 
was handling the same subject at the same time. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That was all brought out yesterday. I 
asked the chairman, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Waurrs], 
if he had taken this matter up with his committee, and he said 
they had agreed to it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I repeat my request that the 
action of the House on the bill be vacated, and that the bill lie 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 7 

There was no objection. 


HAITI 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks on the pending Haitian resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, recently the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Bro] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hoorn] gave to the House interesting information in eloquent 
and well-considered speeches on the situation in Haiti. It fs 
not the purpose of these remarks to provoke discussion but 
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rather to add to the information already before us in prepara- 
tion for the consideration of the resolution reported out by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Haiti, the second largest island in the Caribbean Sea section, 
is occupied by the black Republie of Haiti, where French pri- 
marily is the language, and the black Republie of Santo Do- 
mingo, where Spanish is the language. At one time the peoples 
of the island were united under one government, but have been 
separated since 1844. 

Its topography is mountainous, with here and there valleys of 
great fertility. Its location makes it a natural screen for the 
Panama Canal, which we are obligated to protect and maintain 
to insure the orderly flow of the commerce of the world. 

Its history depicts some of the most stirring struggles for 
independence and human liberty since history has been written. 
It is the story of revolution after revolution sinee independence 
was gained in 1804. During its existence as a nation it has had 
24 rulers, only 8 of whom succeeded in remaining in office for 
the period of their elected terms, while only 2 were allowed to 
retire peaceably. Seventeen of these rulers were deposed by 
revolution, seven of these following one another out of office in 
quick succession in the seven years preceding the American 
occupation in 1915. 

Haiti at one time was the richest colonial possession of the 
world, with 2,000,000 acres of land under cultivation. Revolu- 
tions obliterated means of communication with the interior; 
roads gave way to trails; the hills became infested with ban- 
dits; people did not dare leave home for fear of being impressed 
into military service; no police protection existed; the Govern- 
ment rendered no service whatever to the people; education 
was forgotten; the people became overridden with disease; they 
sunk into poverty and ignorance and freedom fled. The 
2,000,000 productive acres became reduced to a few thousand in 
1915. A small pereentage of the people, however, are well 
educated, graduates of some of the best universities of Europe, 
but this small element has never been able to control their 
country and direct its affairs. 

During the years immediately before the American occupation 
Haiti had been approaching bankruptcy. Borrowings abroad 
reached the limit. Then internal bond issues succeeded one an- 
other until credit was exhausted. The internal loans from 
1912 to 1915 were subscribed to by German merchants or agents 
for German banking institutions and were secured by setting 
aside specific customs duties. The United States Government 
had been closely watching events for some time, and in January, 
1914, ordered the landing of troops in company with English 
and German troops for the protection of foreign interests. 

An American ship remained in close touch with the situation 
for several months. The financial situation became so grave 
that in December, 1914, American marines were landed upon 
the request of the National Bank of Haiti, acting upon the 
advice of some of the ablest lawyers of that country, and 
removed $500,000 in gold to New York for safe-keeping so that 
it would not fall into the hands of military leaders and be used 
for military purposes. This act has been criticized by those who 
conceive it their duty to find fault with every act of the Ameri- 
can Government which has for its objective the protection of 
the Haitian people. There can be no question in the mind of 
any fair-minded person but that the act was justified and that 
the bank acted rightfully. The money was kept intact for the 
benefit of Haiti and has been duly returned with interest. 

Soon thereafter General Sam started another revolution in 
the north, captured Cape Haitien, moved south by the common 
route of revolution, and in the usual manner, with this varia- 
tion, Admiral Caperton, of the United States Navy, in command 
of the U. S. S. Washington, then off the coast, prevented any 
looting or burning of towns on the march to the capital. Port 
au Prince was captured and Sam was elected president March 4, 
1915. In less than two months after his inauguration, Doctor 
Bobo, a man of prominence in Haitian affairs and a member of 
the cabinet, of Sam's predecessor, started another revolution, 
eaptured Cape Haitien, and gained a considerable following. 
Then a French cruiser landed troops to protect French interests. 
This resulted in the recall of Admiral Caperton, then at Vera 
Cruz, to Cape Haitien. The French commander graciously 
placed himself at the disposal of the American commander. 
Admiral Caperton remained at Cape Haitien from July 1 to 
July 27 for the protection of all foreigners and their consulates. 
On the latter date, learning that a serious condition existed at 
Port au Prince, that the presidential palace had been attacked, 
that the President was a refugee In the French Legation, and 
that political prisoners were being murdered, he proceeded to 
the capital. Arriving there, he found that the President had 
been murdered, his body cut to pieces and dragged through the 
streets in reprisal for the brutal murder of 167 political suspects 
held in the city jail. 
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The British chargé d'affaires, the French minister, and the 
American chargé united in representing that there was no gov- 
ernment authority in Port au Prince, that a mob was in control, 
that property and life were not safe, and urged the immediate 
landing of troops. Admiral Caperton deferred to Washington 
and received the following direction from the Secretary of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels: 


State Department desires that American forces be landed at Port au 
Prince and that American and foreign interests be protected; that 
representatives of England and France be informed of this intention— 
informed that their interests will be protected and that they are re- 
quested not to land . 


The reason for the landing and intervention is well stated in 
a letter from Secretary of State Lansing to the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
in which he set forth that the two dominating ideas of the 
policy of the State Department at the time were— 


To terminate the appalling conditions of anarchy, savagery, and op- 
pression which had been prevalent in Haiti for decades, and to under- 
take the establishment of domestic peace in the Republic in order that 
the population who had been downtrodden by dictators and the in- 
nocent victims of repeated revolutions should enjoy prosperity and an 
economic and industrial development to which every people of an Amer- 
iean nation are entitled. 

A desire to forestall any attempt by a foreign power to obtain a foot- 
hold on the territory of an Ameriean nation, which, If the seizure of 
customs control by such a power had occurred, or if a grant of a coal- 
ing station had been obtained, would most certainly have been a menace 
to the peace of the Western Hemisphere and a flagrant defiance of the 
Monroe doctrine. 


Mr. Lansing further stated that he had information that Ger- 
many not only contemplated but had taken preliminary steps 
toward securing exclusive customs contro! of Haiti and a naval 
base at Mole St. Nieholas. 

As soon as possible the election of a President was brought 
about and Senator Dartiguenave was chosen and inaugurated. 
Then in order to definitely fix the relations between the United 
States and Haiti a treaty had to be arranged. A draft was 
prepared and presented to the responsible officers with a stipula- 
tion that when ratified formal recognition would be extended. 
Considerable pressure was necessary before it was formally ac- 
cepted by the Haitian Government. The treaty was ratified by 
the Senate of the United States after full debate February 28, 
1916. 

When the work of cooperation between Haiti and the United 
States for the rebuilding of the nation was commenced a most 
deplorable condition existed. The irrigation system was in 
ruins, municipal waterworks abandoned, the telephone and tele- 
graph systems in disuse, the treasury was bankrupt, public 
highways confined to one short stretch, and the hospital condi- 
tions indescribable. This was the wreck of a nation wrought 
by a century of militarism that we started in to reconstruct. 

Our problems were to establish peace, organize a police force, 
establish communications, provide a sanitary system, bring order 
out of chaos in financial matters, and initiate a system of educa- 
tion. Our success under adverse conditions is one of the bright 
chapters of Anrerican achievement. 

The country was pacified. A police force was organized. The 
Garde d'Haiti is gradually becoming officered by natives. One- 
half of the substations of the foree are now wholly under their 
control. Fire departments have been established. Traffic regu- 
lations and control have been put into effect. We are putting 
the task of maintaining order in their country squarely up to the 
natives. 

We have proceeded to the work of the reconstruction of com- 
munications. Trails have given away to a thousand miles of 
automobile reads. The old irrigation system has been restored. 
Telephone and telegraph lines now connect the towns, even in 
remote parts, so that orderly government can be maintained. 

The country has been divided into sanitary districts and 
strict quarantine regulations established. Existing hospitals 
have been taken over and improved. The general hospital at 
Port au Prince has been expanded so that it takes care of 
chronic cases from all over the country; 10 hospitals have 
been constructed or remodeled; 30 or more rural dispensaries 
established ; 100 rural clinics are heid each week, treating about 
50,000 people monthly; a modern public-health laboratory has 
been created; inspections are made of public- markets; streets 
are cleaned of disease-spreading filth, and a house-to house 
sanitary service is maintained. The medical school at Port au 
Prince is doing excellent work. A number of native physicians 
are sent to the United States and to Europe each year for post- 
graduate work. A fine training school for nurses is maintained. 
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At the time of the intervention the Haitian treasury was 
beset with creditors who presented claims amounting to 
$40,000,000. These were settled for $3,500,000, were funded 
and paid. The public debt has been reduced from over $30,000,- 
000 to $18,887,623. The total cash assets of the treasury are 
nearly $7,000,000, an increase of $1,603,500 over the last previous 
fiscal year. In the last fiscal year the unobligated reserve rose 
from $2,496,185 to $3,874,879, the highest figure yet reached in 
the history of Haiti. The credit standing of the nation is evi- 
denced by the fact that the bonds are at or above par, depend- 
ing upon the series, and have so remained for the past year. 
The budget has been balanced, the currency has been stabilized, 
government paper money has been retired, a modern system of 
accounting has been established, the interest and the amortiza- 
tion of the debt now take about 30 per cent of the revenue as 
against 75 per cent before the American intervention. Out of 
the revenues we have carried on a splendid construction and 
building program, which includes public buildings, a thousand 
miles of highways, hospitals, school buildings, 12 lighthouses, 
and public docks. 

In 1922 the service technique was established by law and 
organized by law in 1924. In addition to research and demon- 
stration the department is charged with agricultural and voca- 
tional education. A central school for the training of teachers 
for farm and industrial schools was established and many rural 
farm schools organized. It must be remembered that the 
treaty left the supervision of education in the hands of the 
Haitians, and it is only recently that the service technique has 
taken over the conduct of elementary education in connection 
with the farm schools. Commendable progress has been made. 
Rural schools haye been established in all parts of the nation. 
The objective of these schools is to teach the natives elements 
of farming in addition to reading and writing the French lan- 
guage. A secondary agricultural school has been established to 
which boys chosen from the rural farm schools are sent. From 
this school transfers are made to the central school at Port au 
Prince. Twenty demonstration farms are maintained. Veter- 
inary clinics have been carried on in various parts of the coun- 
try. Over 2,000 of these clinies have been held at which over 
60,000 animals have been treated. Industrial schools have been 
established for boys and for girls. Experiment stations are 
maintained for investigations and experiments of all kinds as to 
systems of agricultural economics and management, methods 
of culture and care, the importation and breeding of plants, 
seeds, and animals. All this is done that the agriculture of the 
nation may be developed, since it is the main reliance for the 
sustenance and maintenance of the people. General education 
is being encouraged. Slowly, through our cooperation, the peo- 
ple are being lifted from a condition of illiteracy. 

This is only a brief outline of some of the things that have 
been accomplished through our cooperation with the constituted 
Government of Haiti, to help a naturally industrious and peace- 
able people on to their feet and teach them the essentials of 
orderly liberty. 

The President of Haiti, Hon. Louis Borno, presents a true 
picture of the relations between Haiti and the United States 
during this period of reconstruction in a message to the council 
of state in the following words: 


At home it may be stated in a general way that the program of 
organization of the Republic has been continued, so that we may face the 
future with serenity. For the highly valued results thus far achieved 
we are wholly indebted to the sincerely friendly way in which the 
Haitians and the United States Government have cooperated in meeting 
the reciprocal obligations defined in the treaty of 1915. 

That treaty, whose letter and spirit have been misrepresented both 
in and out of Haiti by blind prejudice and reactionary passions of 
nationalist extremists, has clearly proved its effectiveness in the restora- 
tion of our country in the spheres of order, labor, and, also, of true 
liberty. It is useless to make hypocritical protests against that treaty 
which came to us when we were on the brink of a bloody chasm and 
saved us. It is useless to condemn it as contrary to the dignity and 
sovereignty of Haiti. The dignity and sovereignty of Haiti can not 
possibly consist in allowing political factions—whose recruits, by the 
way, belong to the minority—to have the absolute right to deliver the 
Republic to the plagues of anarchy; to inflict upon the nation, which at 
heart is peaceful and industrious, an intolerable régime of general con- 
fusion and corruption in the administration, of periodical destruction 
by fire of city and country property, and of physical and moral wretch- 
edness for the masses of the people. The dignity and sovereignty of 
Haiti can not consist in the right to present to the civilized world 
in the twentieth century the unspeakable spectacle of scandalous slavery 
hiding behind deceitful appearances of universal suffrage and representa- 
tive chambers. 

American intervention came to aid us in putting an end to a painful 
situation which could only have ended in final failure, in fulfillment of 
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sarcastic prophecies of the foes of our race, and in an offensive disavowal 
hurled at the heroic fathers of our independence. That intervention 
which respects the liberty and independence of our country presents 
for international law a case of one of the most beneficent applications 
of that high Christian duty of assistance and mutual ald which is 
as Mandatory among nations as it is among men. It met the obvious 
interest, the physical and moral requirements of the Republic of Haiti; 
it also met the interest which the United States may freely avow that 
it has in establishing and maintaining in the Caribbean Basin, at the 
threshold of Panama, at the entrance of the canal, a régime of settled 
order calculated to prevent international conflicts, whose range can 
never be measured, and to enable that great Nation of 120,000,000 people 
to guarantee the safety of an interoceanic highway of fundamental 
importance, the ownership and custody of which place upon it the most 
serious and unquestionable responsibilities. 


The United States has no desire to exercise sovereignty over 
any part of Haiti. The purpose of the American intervention 
was fully stated in a statement to the Haitian people about 10 
days after the landing of troops at Port au Prince, in the fol- 
lowifg proclamation by Admiral Caperton: 

Am directed to assure the Haitian people United States of America 
bas no object in view except to insure, establish, and help to maintain 
Haitian independence and the reestablishing of a stable and firm gov- 
ernment by the Haitian people. Every assistance will be given to the 
Haitian people in their attempt to secure these ends. It is the intention 
to retain United States forces in Haiti only so long as will be necessary 
for this purpose. 


The purpose of the American participation in the affairs of 
Haiti are fully set forth in Article 1 of the solemn and binding 
treaty between the two nations. 


ARTICLE 1 


The Government of the United States will, by its good offices, aid 
the Haitian Government in the proper and efficient development of 
its agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources and in the estab- 
Ushment of the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis. 


We have proceeded in good faith to carry out our part of the 
agreement. There has been hearty cooperation on the part of 
the Haitian Government with the result that Haiti has seen 
more real progress in commercial and business upbuilding and 
in the attainment of a stable government during the last 10 years 
than in the 100 years prior to our occupation. 

Shall we now withdraw the marines and admit to the world 
that we have failed in an altruistic effort to give to the people 
of a friendly nation some of the benefits of a government of the 
people? The pending resolution calls for a study of the situa- 
tion and the relations between the two nations, to the end that 
some reasonable solution may be found of the problem that con- 
fronts us. Such a study will result to the benefit of the United 
States and to Haiti. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION TO 
APPOINT AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom] on yesterday requested leave to insert in the 
Record an opinion rendered by former Attorney General Caleb 
Cushing as to the right of the President to appoint ambassadors 
and ministers, and it was stated at that time that it would take 
40 pages of the Recorp to cover it. I objected. I have ascer- 
tained that it would not take more than eight pages. I wish to 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorn by publishing an opinion ren- 
dered by the late Caleb Cushing, former Attorney General, 
upholding the right of the President to appoint ambassadors 
and ministers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has no opinion by an Attorney 
General since 1909? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. There is none since that time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege given to me, 
I desire to include an official opinion, in the form of a letter, of 
the Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, Attorney General of 
the United States, appointed March 5, 1853. This letter was 
written to the Hon. William L. Marcy, Secretary of State, under 
date of May 25, 1855, and explains in detail the authority of 
the President of the United States under the Constitution to 
appoint ambassadors and ministers, and can leave no doubt but 
that the President has the power by the Constitution to appoint 
diplomatic agents of the United States of any rank, at any time, 
and at any place, subject always to the constitutional conditions 
of relation to the Senate. 
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The opinion follows: 


AMBASSADORS AND OTHER PUBLIC MINISTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The expression “ambassadors and other public ministers,” which 
occurs three times in the Constitution, must be understood as compre. 
hending all officers having diplomatic functions, whatever their title or 
designation. 

Hence the President has power by the Constitution to appoint diplo- 
matic agents of the United States of any rank, at any place, and at any 
time, in his discretion, subject always to the constitutional conditions of 
relation to the Senate, 

The power to make such appointments is not derived from and can 
not be limited by any act of Congress, except in so far as appropria- 
tions of money are necessary to provide means for defraying the 
expense of this, as of any other business of the Government, 

During the entire administrations of Washington, John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and the first term of that of Madison no mention occurs in any 
appropriation act of ministers of a specified rank at this or that place; 
but, sometimes by special act and sometimes in the general appropria- 
tion acts, the provision for the diplomatic corps consisted of so much 
money “for the expenses of foreign intercourse,” to be expended in 
the discretion of the President; and although since that time the prac- 
tice has been to provide for certain ministers at certain places, yet that 
mode of legislation does not in terms, and could not in law, either 
extend or restrict the constitutional authority of the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to negotiate treaties and 
make diplomatic appointments according to his and their judgment of 
the public interests of the Union. 

Commencing with the administration of our foreign affairs by Mr. 
Jefferson under President Washington, and so continuing under every 
successive President down to the present time, it has been the uniform 
practice of the Government to regard the titular designations and the 
appointments of all diplomatic ministers as the exclusive and proper 
constitutional function of the conjoint executive department; that is, 
the President and the Senate. 

“Ambassadors,” by the public law of Europe, enjoy the highest privi- 
leges because of the pretended or putative direct relation of the min- 
isters of this name to their sovereign; but the imperial or regal sov- 
ereignty of a European monarchy neither has nor can have any public 
right in this respect which does not equally belong to the popular 
sovereignty of a Republic like the United States. 

The President has constitutional power to appoint, by temporary 
commission, a diplomatic officer to meet any public exigency arising in 
the recess of the Senate. 

The President has constitutional power, in the recess of the Senate, 
to change the designation of any mission, either by substituting a higher 
for a lower rank or a lower for a higher, independently of any authoriz- 
ing act of Congress, 

Congress can not by law require that the President shall make 
removals or reappointments or new appointments of public ministers 
on a given day; nor that he shall at all times appoint and maintain 
a minister of a prescribed rank at a particular court; because, while 
the House of Representatives has control of the tax power and of 
appropriations, yet the Constitution has intrusted the whole negotiating 
power to the President in bebalf of the aggregate Union, and to the 
Senate composed of the legislative and executive ministers of the 
separate sovereignty and rights of each of the States of the Union. 

When the act of the last Congress to remodel the diplomatic system 
of the United States, declares that from and after the end of the 
present fiscal year the President shall appoint envoys extraordinaries, 
with secretaries of legation, at every place except one in Europe, Asia, 
or America where the United States now have any diplomatic agent, 
whether envoy, minister resident, chargé d’affaires, or commissioner, 
and proceeds to define the salaries of such envoys and secretaries; 
it could not constitutionally mean, and therefore is not to be con- 
strued as meaning, to require the President to make any such appoint- 
ments, but only to determine what shall be the salaries of such officers, 
in case they have been, or shall be, lawfully appointed at any time 
by the President. . 

The phrase “from and after” a certain day, employed in the act, 
does not determine what its legal effect shall be, but only the time, 
when that legal effect, whatever it is, shall commence. 

The auxiliary verb “shall” in the act, wherever it occurs in 
reference to appointments, is only a word of time as to Incidents, and 
never of command as to the maln fact. 

The act has no general phrase of repeal, and no effect of repeal by 
implication, and repeals nothing except such specific things as it 
repeals in express terms. 

The President may, notwithstanding this act, continue to appoint 
or to retain public ministers of the rank of commissioner, minister 
resident, or chargé d'affaires, in his @iscretion, with concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The existing !aws, which prescribe a rate of salary for ministers 
resident and charges d'affaires, are not affected by this act, and still 
continue in full force. 
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Envoys extraordinary and secretaries of legation in office will, on the 
day fixed, be entitled to the benefits, and subject to the deductions, of 
the new provisions of this act regarding compensation, including salary 
whether increased or not, and prohibition of outfit or infit, without 
reappointment by the President. 

The President may appoint envoys at the places where the present 
minister is a minister resident, and in that case the new envoy will be 
entitled to the salary prescribed by the act. 

The President may leave unchanged all the ministers resident; in 
which case they will each be entitled severally to the salary prescribed 
by the preexisting acts of Congress. 

The President may or not, in his discretion, appoint secretaries of 
legation at the places mentioned in the act. 

If the legal effect of the act could be considered as the prospective 
creation of new offices, to begin to exist at a future day certain, then 
the President might appoint on that day as for a vacancy then existing 
in the recess of the Senate; but as the office of public minister is in 
fact a eonstitutional not a statute one, he might appoint without the 
act and in virtue of the Constitution. 

The phrase in the act, “ shall, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appoint” can not take away any constitutional power of the 
President to appoint in the recess of the Senate, and has no effect save 
to negative the idea of its being intended to create any such “inferior 
officers,” the appointment of which may be vested by Congress in the 
President alone or in the heads of departments. 

The whole effect of the act as to appointments is by the provision 
for new salaries on a given day to invite the President to make new 
appointments on that day if he sees fit; but whether he shall make 
them or not is a question of his mere executive discretion under the 
Constitution. 

The question of executive discretion in the case, being wholly inde- 
pendent of this act, is the permanent one, of wise and lawful discre» 
tion having its measure in the exigencies of the public service and tha 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

The President may lawfully appoint new envoys and secretaries at all 
the places mentioned in the act; the act affords the pecuniary means of 
doing this; the President may well and should do this, in any particular 
case, where the public service seems to him to require it; but for him 
to change the persohnel or raise the rank of the entire diplomatic service 
of the United States in the recess of the Senate, and without the concur- 
rence of that coordinate authority, would not be a just exercise of the 
presidential discretion, whether in its relation to the ministers them- 
selves, to the public service, or to the spirit of the Constitution. 

The salary prescribed by existing law for all the present ministers 
resident, except one, is $4,500; for that one, the minister to the Otto- 
man Porte, it is $6,000; which latter sum is the general statute compen- 
sation of ministers resident in all cases save where the lower salary is 
expressly prescribed by particular act of Congress. 

Although the appropriation act of the last session of Congress, in ap- 
propriating for the diplomatic service of the next fiscal year, provides in 
terms for envoys extraordinary only, still that appropriation is, by col- 
lation with express provision of previous laws, subject to draft for the 
compensation of diplomatic officers of whatever rank lawfully in office 
by appointment of the President, 

The commissioner of the. United States in China, while he is a diplo- 
matic officer by the law of nations, is also a judicial officer by treaty 
and by statute. 

The provision of the new act, which contemplates the appointment 
only of an enyoy extraordinary to China, is imperfect ; for, although the 
first minister of the United States, in China, held those two distinct 
commissions, yet a repetition of that fact at this moment would not be 
compatible with the diplomatic relations at present existing between the 
United States and China. 

ATTORNEY GENHRAL’s OFFICE, 
May 25, 1855. 

Sin: Your communication of the 17th instant presents a series of 10 
questions as to the construction of sundry provisions of the act of the 
last session of Congress, entitled “An act to remodel the diplomatic and 
consular systems of the United States.” 

Of these questions, three relate to the appointment or compensation 
of ministers proper or secretaries of legation; seven to the appointment 
and compensation of consuls. I propose, in the present communica- 
tion, to dispose of so much only of said questions as regards ministers 
and secretaries of legation. 

These questions are as follows: 

1. “Can the President, without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary in the place 
of the ministers resident, and a secretary of legation to each of 
them?" z 

2. “If such appointments can not be or are not made before the 
meeting of the Senate and with its advice, can the ministers resident 
remain in office after the 30th of June next, and until they are 
superseded by envoys?” 

8. “If they can remain in office after the 80th of June next, can 
they be paid out of the appropriations and at what rate?” 
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In order to answer these questions intelligently it will be necessary 
to take into consideration, first, the system of diplomatic representation 
actually existing among the powers of Christendom; second, the course 
of legislation in the United States regarding this subject hitherto; and, 
third, then to connect with these premises the new and material pro- 
visions of the late act of Congress. 

The modern law of nations recognizes a class of public officers who, 
while bearing various designations which are chiefly significant in the 
relation of rank, precedence, or dignity, possesses in substance the same 
functions, rights, and priviliges, being agents of their respective govern- 
ments for the transaction of its diplomatic business abroad, possessing 
such powers as their repective governments may please to confer, and 
enjoying as a class established legal rights and immunities of person and 
property in the governments to which they are accredited as the repre- 
sentatives of sovereign powers. 

Disregarding questions of dignity, these diplomatic agents might all 
be denominated either ambassadors, because they are immediate officers 
of the sovereign; or envoys, because they are persons sent; or minis- 
ters, because engaged in service or public duty; or procurators, because 
they are the proctors of their respective governments; or legates, 
because officially employed as the substitute of the superior; or nuncios, 
or internuncios, because they are messengers to or between governments; 
or deputies, because they are deputed; or commissioners, because they 
hold and discharge commissions; or chargés d’affaires, because they 
are charged with business; or agents, because they act for their gov- 
ernments, All these, and perhaps other designations of public min- 
isters, are found in the history of modern negotiations, the name 
having no fixed relation to the functions or power or true nature of 
the office, 

In the simple indication of duties these public ministers would be 
divisible into three obvious subdivisions of difference, namely: First, 
ambassadors, legates, nuncios, internuncios, envoys, ministers, commis- 
sioners, deputies, charges d'affaires, agents, ordinary and the same 
extraordinary—that is, special since the word extraordinary in this rela- 
tion means that and nothing more; secondly, procurators, ambassadors, 
legates, nuncios, internuncios, ministers, envoys, commissioners, depu- 
ties, chargés d'affaires, agents, resident, and the same nonresident or 


transient; and thirdly, legates, nuncios, ambassadors, procurators, inter- 


nuncios, envoys, ministers, commissioners, deputies, charges d'affaires, 
agents, plenipotentiary, and the same not plenipotentiary, or with lim- 
ited powers. 

But in the process of time, sometimes to flatter the pride of the sov- 
ereign represented or that of the representatives or that of the govern- 
ment addressed, at other times to indicate shades of difference in 
functions or in the place or manner of exercising them, under the 
influence of these and other causes arbitrary and artificial distinctions 
have grown up in the use of titles or names of these officers, which 
distinctions of name are for the most part independent of or even abso- 
lutely contrary to the truth and substance of the things they pretend 
to designate. 

Thus it is that the title “ ambassador,” in the etymology and origin 
the most equivocal of all the titles in the class—for ambascia is 
“officium vel ministerium quodcunque, nobile et ignobile;” and“ am- 
bactus” is “servus conductitius”; and “ambasciata” at this day is 
any message, though borne by a household servant—this title, so 
humble in its origin, has come to designate a diplomatic agent of the 
highest rank in the class, because taken to be the most direct represen- 
tative of the sovereign; and thus in fact reviving its original use of the 
personal client or servant of the chief or prince. 

Thus it is, also, that the Papal See arrogates to itself the appoint- 
ment of peculiar ministers assumed to belong to the highest rank, under 
the name of legate or nuncio, both of which terms are in their nature 
as ordinary, and the latter as humble, as any in the whole category. 

Thus it is, also, that the ordinary envoy, or diplomatic agent of 
regular and ordinary functions, is by mere titular exaggeration turned 
into envoy extraordinary, while another diplomatic agent, who is no 
more æ resident minister than he, and just as much an extraordinary 
envoy, is denominated merely a minister resident. 

Thus it is, also, that in one of the varieties of diplomatic agents, to 
the title “envoy extraordinary,” which is false, is added the further 
title of “ minister plenipotentiary,” which is inexact, both in fact and 
by specialty of application; for it if not usual to give to any diplo- 
matic agent general plenipotentiary powers, but limited ones; and 
such powers, whatever they may be, as are given to envoys, ordinary or 
extraordinary, are frequently given to commissioners, ministers resident, 
or even chargés d'afaires. 

And thus it is that the title chargés d'affaires, which is in itself quite 
as generic and comprehensive as any of the others, and may be and 
often is borne by persons exercising as ample and high functions as any 
of the others, has settled into the designation of a mere provisional 
officer, and in dignity of the lowest rank. 

As to the title of “commissioner,” which is in fact more compre- 
hensive in signification than the others, that also, like deputy, when 
held by a person having foreign diplomatic functions, as distinguished 
from functions internal or administrative, has come to haye something 
of specific meaning by reason of its very indefiniteness, as implying a 
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diplomatic agent of rank and functions undefined cither as respects the 
nature of his powers, or the place of exercising them; but has more 
commonly been used to denote a minister, the range of whose duties 
and powers is not confined to a particular court, and does not depend 
on his presentation there, as illustrated in the example of commis- 
sioners to negotiate and sign treaties of peace, or to open new relations 
with some foreign power. 

With diplomatie agents thus existing as a class of recognized legal 
rights, but of irregular and vague diversities of title and of power, the 
Constitution of the United States intervenes to lay the foundation of 
their appointment under this Government, in these words: 

“The President * * shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other offi- 
cers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law.“ 

Thus it is perceived that the Constitution, specifying “ ambassa- 
dors” only, as examples of a class, empowers the President to appoint 
these and other “public ministers,” that is, any such officers as by the 
law of nations are recognized as “ public ministers,” without making 
the appointment of them subject, like other (nonenumerated) officers,” 
to the exigency of an authorizing act of Congress. In a word, the 
power to appoint diplomatic agents and to select for employment any- 
one out of the varieties of the class according to his judgment of the 
publie service is a constitutional function of the President, not derived 
from nor limitable by, Congress, but requiring only the ultimate con- 
currence of the Senate; and so it was understood in the early practice 
of the Government. 

At this period of time the only pertinent point seriously made was 
whether the Senate were to judge of the expediency of the mission or 
negotiation or only of the fitness of the person. (Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, vol. v, p. 370, note; Story’s Com. Const., vol. ii, p. 332, 
note.) It was not pretended that an act of Congress constituted the 
essential prerequisite of the rank or designation of a minister or the 
institution of a mission or negotiation by the Executive. 

Accordingly at the first session of the First Congress of the present 
United States an act passed to establish the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, with a secretary thereof having charge of the correspondences, 
commissions, or instructions to or with public ministers or consuls 
from the United States (1 Stat. L. 28); but no enactment occurs at 
that session, either in the act making appropriations for the service of 
the year (1 Stat. L. 95) or in any other, to define the number or 
rank of the diplomatic agents of the United States. 

Nevertheless, on the 20th of April, 1790, William Short was duly 
commissioned as chargé d'affaires in France and William Carmichael in 
Spain. In each of these cases the designation of the officer was derived 
from the law of nations and the authority to appoint from the Con- 
stitution. 7 

Moreover, on the 13th of October, 1789, Gouverneur Morris received 
from the President a mere letter of instructions authorizing and re- 
quiring him to ascertain and report the intentions of Great Britain in 
regard to the observance of the late treaty of peace and the conclusion 
of a treaty of commerce. Appointments of a similar character, it will 
be noticed hereafter, have been made under every administration of the 
Government. 4 

Subsequently to these three appointments, and at the second session 
of the First Congress, more specifie provision appears on the subject, 
in the act “providing the means of intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations,” in substance of the following tenor: 

“The President of the United States is authorized to draw from the 
Treasury a sum not exceeding $40,000 annually for the support of 
such persons as he shall commission to serve the United States in 
foreign parts and for the expense incident to the business in which 
they are employed: Provided, That, exclusive of an outfit, which shall 
in no case exceed the amount of one year’s full salary to the minister 
plenipotentiary or chargé d'affaires to whom the same may be 
allowed, the President shall not allow to any minister plenipotentiary 
a greater sum than at the rate of $9,000 per annum as a compensation 
for all his personal services and other expenses, nor a greater sum for 
the same than $4,500 per annum to a chargé d'affaires, nor a greater 
sum for the same than $1,350 to the secretary of any plenipotentiary : 
And provided also, That the President sliall account specially for all 
such expenditures of the said money as in his judgment can be made 
public, and also for the amount of such expenditures as he may think 
it advisable not to specify, and cause a regular statement and account 
thereof to be laid before Congress, and also lodged in the proper office 
of the Treasury Department.” (Act of July 1, 1790, 1 Stat. L 128.) 

This act is the commencement and the foundation of all the legisla- 
tion of Congress on the general subject. It was temporary in terms, 
being for two years only; but at the end of that time it was con- 
tinued in force for one year, together with an additional provision in 
substance as follows: 

„In all cases where any sums have issued, or shall hereafter issue, 
from the Treasury for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign 
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nations, in pursuance of any law, the President is authorized to cause 
the same to be duly settled annually with the accounting officers of the 
Treasury, in manner following; that is to say, by causing the same to 
be accounted for specifically in all instances wherein the expenditure 
thereof may in his judgment be made public; and by making a certifi- 
cate, or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate, of the 
amount of such expenditures as he may think it advisable not to 
specify ; and every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the sums therein expressed to have been expended.” (Act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1793, 1 Stat. L. 299.) 

At the expiration of the year, the foregoing act was continued for 
another term, with an additional section appropriating $1,000,000 to 
defray any expense which might be incurred in relation to the inter- 
course between the United States and foreign nations, to be applied 
under the direction of the President. (Act of May 26, 1794, 1 Stat. L. 
845.) 

In the next Congress, the same act was again continued with addi- 
tional appropriations. (Act of May 30, 1796, 1 Stat. L. 487.) 

In the next Congress, another temporary act on the subject was 
passed, repeating in substance the provisions of previous acts, so far 
as they bear on the question of the appointment and compensation of 
ministers and the powers of the President. (Act of March 19, 1798, 
1 Stat. L. 541.) 

But the practice of the Government during all this time recognized 
the right and power of the President to designate, and, with the consent 
of the Senate, appoint, public ministers of any rank or denomination 
which the public interest might seem to him to require, without regard 
to the fact that in acts of Congress the only ministers named were of 
two denominations, ministers plenipotentiary and chargé d'afaires, In- 
deed, many of the early appointments are of a title of designation 
deliberately different from those expressly named in the acts of 
Congress. 

Of these appointments the following examples will suffice to prove 
and illustrate my doctrine: 

On the 2ist of February, 1791, David Humphreys was duly appointed 
“minister resident” in Portugal. 

On the 12th of January, 1792, Thomas Pinckney was duly appointed 
and commissioned by the statute name of “ minister plenipotentiary” in 
Great Britain. 

On the 18th of March, 1792, William Carmichael and William Short 
were duly appointed and commissioned as “commissioners plenipo- 
tentiary” for certain negotiations with Spain. 

These are cases pregnant with instruction, Their designations are 
selected at discretion from the multiplicity of names of ministers which 
the law of nations affords; and, in the case of the highest appointment, 
with judicious omission of the mere parade superaddition of “envoy 
extraordinary” to the name of “minister plenipotentiary.” One of 
these appointments has special value as to the matter in hand, that of 
Mr. Humphreys, appointed “minister resident,” while the statute 
designation was minister plenipotentiary. 

All those acts of the Executive, and others of the same nature occur- 
ring before and since down to the present time, are supported by two 
fundamental principles—one of public policy and the other of the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution gives to the President “ power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties.” No enabling act of 
Congress is requisite in the premises, Whether, when a treaty has been 
duly made and ratified, there is need or not of an act of Congress to 
give effect to any of its stipulations, is another matter, and wholly 
irrelevant to the question of the power to make a treaty. That unde- 
niably belongs to the President and Senate. 

The Constitution also declares that the President “shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint ambassa- 
dors, public ministers, and consuls.” I have already said, and I repeat, 
that these words are descriptive of a class existing by the law of 
nations, and they comprehend all which the class comprehends. Am- 
bassador, public minister, signifies all forms or denominations of persons 
employable as intermediaries between our own and any other govern- 
ment. Any such intermediary, according to the wants of the public 
service, may be appointed and commissioned by the conjoint executive 
power of the United States; and we shall see in the sequel that the 
President may negotiate a treaty through the intervention of a person 
not commissioned or intended to be commissioned on a nomination to the 
Senate. 

All this power, considerations of public policy require to be lodged 
with the Executive; because of the nature of diplomatic business, which 
exacts the use of negotiations, single persons to confer with single 
persons, either at home and more especially in foreign countries. 
And however the various denominations of public ministers may be 
artificial, yet, practically, distinctions even of mere dignity or personal 
relation are of the most decisive result in human affairs, and not to 
be overlooked without prejudice in the foreign affairs of the Govern- 
ment; to say nothing of the question of access to the sovereign which, 
according to diplomatic form and usage, depends on the rank of the 
foreign minister, 
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At length, in the Sixth Congress, and after 10 years of ad interim 
legislation on the subject, the general provisions of the previous tempo- 
rary acts were repeated in a permanent form, which thus became the 
settled general statute idea of the Government. (Act of May 10, 1800, 
2 Stat. L. 78.) 

No modification of that idea occurred until, in the Tenth Congress, 
an act was passed, which, in addition to some consular provisions not 
necessary to be considered here, contains two important enactments. 

In the first place, instead of a salary of $1,350 for annual compensa- 
tion of “the secretary of any plenipotentiary,” It provides a salary of 
not more than $2,000 to “the secretary of any legation or embassy to 
any foreign country or secretary of any minister plenipotentiary.” 

Secondly, it contains a provision to forbid the payment of salary to 
85 chargé d'affaires or secretary not duly appointed, In substance as 
‘ollows ; 

“To entitle any chargé des affaires, or secretary of any legation or 
embassy to any foreign country, or secretary of any minister plenipo- 
tentiary, to the compensation hereinbefore provided, they shall, respec- 
tively, be appointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; but, in the recess of the Senate, 
the President is hereby authorized to make such appointments, which 
shall be submitted to the Senate at the next session thereafter for their 
advice and consent; and no compensation shall be allowed to any 
chargé des affaires, or any of ‘the secretaries hereinbefore described, who 
shall not be appointed as aforesaid: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to authorize any appointment of a secre- 
tary to any chargé d'affaires.” (Act of May 1, 1810, 2 Stat. L. 608.) 

Nothing material of pertinent general legislation occurs further until 
the Twenty-seventh Congress, when the following law was enacted: 

“The President of the United States shall not allow to any minister 
resident a greater sum than at the rate of $6,000 per annum, as a 
compensation for all his personal services and expenses,” with “an 
outfit which shall in no case exceed one year’s full salary of such 
minister resident.” (Act of August 6, 1832, sec. 9, 5 Stat. L. 525.) 

Here is a maximum limitation by statute of the compensation of a 
minister resident; but neither this nor any other statute enacts that 
there shall be a public officer denominated “ minister resident.” 

At a very recent day, Congress—justly appreciating the incon- 
venience of having a permanent grade of duly appointed ministers 
directly and fully representing the country, and yet bearing the name 
of chargé d'affaires, and so subject to be confounded with consuls, 
or other persons wholly unofficial, upon whom the temporary charge 
of the archives of the legation might fall by reason of the death, 
disability, or absence of the minister—indicated, by the language of 
appropriation, the thought or recommendation of having the com- 
mission of minister conferred in all cases of the act, instead of that 
of chargé d'affaires, but still retaining for such ministers resident 
the salary of the last-named grade. (Act of Mar. 8, 1853, Session Acts 
1852-3, p. 203.) But neither did this act create or profess to create, 
the office of minister resident. 

It has been the course of legislation for many years to specify, 
in the annual act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
service of the Government, the several foreign missions for which 
appropriation is made; and this legislative practice may have led to 
erroneous impressions as to the constitutional relations in this respect 
of the Executive and of Congress, 

These legislative provisions do not in terms profess to be tie crea- 
tion of the officers of minister to Great Britain, to Prana to 
other countries; but only the supply of money with whi to pay 
their outfits, salaries, and contingencies. I will show by the legisla- 
tive history of the matter, that it does not in the remotest degree 
raise any implication of these forms of appropriation being intended, 
or in fact operating, as the creation of offices, or as either giving 
power to, or taking it away from, the President and Senate. 

Of this form of appropriation, the earliest example which occurs is 
in the Fifteenth Congress, the last of the administration of Mr. 
Madison. ; 

It stands in the act “making appropriation for the support of 
government,” in these words: 

“For salaries of the ministers of the United States to London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Rio Janeiro, Stockholm, Madrid, and The 
Hague, and their several secretaries of legation, $77,000. 

“For outfits of ministers of the United States to London and St. 
Petersburg, $18,000. 

“For the contingent expenses of the missions aforesaid, $10,000, 

“For the contingent expenses of the intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations, $80,000.” (Act of April 9, 1818, 3 Stat. 
L. 422.) 

I quote the provision of the next year, to show the whole extent of 
the innovation, because it contains a clause, which then first appears, 
to legalize infits, as follows: 

“For salaries to the ministers of the United States to London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Rio Janeiro, and Madrid, with the salaries of 
their respective secretaries of legation, and the salaries of a chargé 
d'affaires at The Hague and at Stockholm, and for the usual allowance 


of three months’ salary payable to the minister at Stockholm, payable 
on his return home, $66,250. 

„For outfit for a minister plenipotentiary at Rio Janeiro and 
Madrid, and also for the chargés des affaires at London, The Hague, 
and Stockholm, 831.500. 

„For the contingent expenses of the missions aforesaid $10,000. 

„For the contingent expenses of the intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations, $30,000." (Act of March 3, 1819, 3 Stat. 
L. 501.) 

Now, that all this, and what has followed of the same form in sub- 
sequent years, is specification of expenditure and appropriation merely, 
and not creation of offices, is demonstrable by inspection of the previous 
action of the Government. 

We have observed that President Washington made appointments of 
foreign ministers without reference to designations of name in acts of 
Congress, and that the expenses of foreign intercourse were in his 
time provided for by acts for that special purpose but in general terms. 

Exceptions to the practice of appropriations of this class, in special 
acts, began to appear in the time of Mr. John Adams. 

The act making appropriations for the support of Government passed 
March 8, 1797, supplies a deficiency in the previous special appropria- 
tion for the year, made by the act“ providing the means of intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations.” (1 Stat. L. 500.) 

An act of July 10, 1797, making additional appropriations for the 
support of Government, contains an item “ for defraying the expenses of 
foreign intercourse beyond the appropriations heretofore authorized by 
law.” (1 Stat. L. 535.) 

The ensuing year appropriations under this head were made by a spe- 
cial act hereinbefore cited in another relation, “ providing the means of 
intercourse between the United States and foreign nations.“ (Act 
of March 19, 1798, 1 Stat. L. 541.) 

The year afterwards an additional appropriation is made for the ex- 
penses of intercourse with foreign nations in a general appropriation 
act. (Act of March 2, 1799, 1 Stat. L. 723.) 

A similar provision is found in the acts making general appropriations 
for both sessions of the next Congress. (Act of May 7, 1800, 2 Stat. 
L. 66, and of March 3, 1801, 2 Stat. L. 120.) 

These acts bring us to the close of the administration of Mr, Adams; 
and it is to be remembered that, during his Presidency, we had not only 
the ordinary missions, of which no specific mention comes up in any of 
the acts, but also two very important special missions, in like manner 
unmentioned in any act, namely, the appointment of John Marshall. 
Elbridge Gerry, and Charles C. Pinckney as ministers extraordinary to 
France in 1797; and that in 1799 of a similar special mission to the 
same country, composed of Oliver Ellsworth, William V. Murray, and 
William R. Davie. 

We come now to the administration of Mr. Jefferson, throughout 
which the ordinary course of legislation in this matter is uniform, 
namely, the insertion in the annual appropriation act “for the support 
of the Government,” of an item appropriating so much “for the ex- 
penses of intercourse with foreign nations.” Just those words, and 
nothing more, disposed of the whole question during the time of Mr. 
Jefferson. (See act of May 1, 1802, 2 Stat. L. 188; act of March 2, 
1803, ibid. p. 214; act of March 14, 1804, ibid. p. 269; act of March 
1, 1805, ibid. p. 321; act of April 18, 1806, ibid. p. 888; act of March 
3, 1807, ibid. p. 480; act of February 10, 1808, ibid. p. 466; act of 
February 17, 1809, ibid. p. 524.) 

We then reach the administration of Mr. Madison. At first the 
practice of the previous administration in this respect was continued; 
for in the three sessions of the Eleventh Congress, and in both sessions 
of the Twelfth Congress, the same form recurs, of appropriations in the 
general appropriation act for the support of Government, of so much 
“for expenses of intercourse with foreign nations.” (See act of 
February 26, 1810, 2 Stat. L. 562; act of February 20, 1811, ibid. p. 
647; act of February 26, 1812, ibid. p. 690; act of March 3, 1813, ibid. 
p. 829.) 

In the next Congress a slight change appears. Instead of the 
previous most general expression, “for expenses of intercourse with 
foreign nations,” the words are: “For the salaries, allowances, and 
contingent expenses of ministers to foreign nations and of secretaries of 
legation.” (Act of March 24, 1814, 3 Stat. L. 111.) The same words 
appear in the act of the next year (act of February 16, 1815, ibid. p. 
211); and the next (act of April 16, 1816, ibid. p. 283); and the next 
(act of March 3, 1817, ibid. p. 358); and then we come to the act 
aboye cited, which begins the series of acts in which the several exist- 
ing or anticipated missions are introduced by name, 

It is impossible to believe or imagine that these four Presidents, 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, and the men who 
participated with them in the conduct of public affairs, emphatically the 
founders of this Government, did not understand this thing, or, under- 
standing it, failed to legislate therein in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion. None of the statesmen of that whole generation looked to an act 
of Congress for the creation of the office of “ public minister.” Nor is 
anything to the contrary inferable from assumed differences in con- 
stitutional theory on the part of these several Presidents. For Mr. 
Jefferson was the Secretary of State under whom occurred the leading 
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cases of the administration of President Washington; and it is in the 
administration of President Jefferson, with Mr. Madison as Secretary of 
State, that the very general form of the appropriation most emphati- 
cally negatives the supposition of the office of “ public minister“ being 
the legislative creation of Congress. 

Nevertheless in the administrations of Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison ordinary ministers continued to be appointed and changed, 
as in the previous administrations of Presidents Washington and John 
Adams; and equally signal instances of important special appointments 
occur, as, for example, in the case of the commissioners who negotiated 
at Ghent. 

Meanwhile, special provision had been made for several cases of 
diplomatic intercourse which afford apt illustration of the policy and 
theory of the Government. 

In the time of Mr. Jefferson there were two very significant acts of 
this character: One, that of April 8, 1802, making appropriation for 
defraying the expenses of a particular negotiation, „when the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall deem it expedient to commence such 
negotiations” (2 Stat. L. 139); and that of February 26, 1803, 
which appropriates the sum of $2,000,000 “for the purpose of defray- 
ing any extraordinary expense in the intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations“ (2 Stat. L. 202); and which last pro- 
vision related to the important negotiations that day with France. 

Next in order of date and legislative inferest is the act of May 4, 
1828, “making appropriations for carrying into effect the appointment 
of a mission to the Congress of Panama.” ‘This act provides for the 
outfits and salaries of two envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary, and of a secretary for the mission to the proposed con- 
gress (4 Stat. L. 158). Considering that the President has by the 
Constitution power to appoint diplomatic ministers, and that the gen- 
eral tenor of legislation is in that sense, we may reasonably regard 
the language of the act establishing this mission as the supply of 
means only, or at most as recommendatory; and such, we shall pres- 
ently see, Was the view entertained of it by President John Q. Adams, 
by the Senate, and by Congress. 

Corresponding to this idea is the language of one of the sections of 
the important act passed at the close of the Twenty-fifth Congress, in 
apprehension of imminent hostilities with Great Britain, which section 
makes appropriation “for outfit and salary of a special minister to 
Great Britain, provided the President of the United States shall deem 
it expedient to appoint the same.“ (Act of March 3, 1839, sec. 6, 5 
Stat. L. 336.) 

Not long afterwards, in the Twenty-seventh Congress, an act placed 
money at the disposal of the President to enable him to establish the 
future commercial relations between the United States and the Chinese 
empire on terms of national equal reciprocity; providing only “ that 
the annual compensation to any one person employed under this act 
shall not exceed the sum of $9,000, exclusive of outfit“; and “ that no 
agent shall be sent by virtue of this act unless he shall have been 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” (Act 
of March 8, 1843, 5 Stat. L. 624.) 2 

Under this act the President appointed a person as negotiator, with 
commissions as commissioner and as minister plenipotentiary, and 
another as secretary of legation; since which time annual appropria- 
tion has been made for the compensation of a diplomatic commissioner 
and a secretary interpreter. 

In recent acts there is appropriation for the salary of a commis- 
sioner, who has diplomatic functions, to reside at the Sandwich Islands; 
but there is no act creating that office. 

There is a long series of special acts appertaining to our relations 
with the various Mohammedan states of the Mediterranean and of the 
Indian seas, and to some of the minor states of Asia. Some of these 
will pass under review in treating of the appropriations for consuls, 
through whom for many years our permanent relations with the Barbary 
and other Mohammedan states have been maintained, although treaties 
were negotiated with them by special commissioners. None of these 
acts vary the conclusions of legal doctrine derived from other acts of 
Congress. 

In the management, however, of the public business regarding the 
class of states out of Christendom, we find a body of very strong facts 
in illustration of the power of the Executive to negotiate. 

President Washington granted to David Humpbreys, on the 2d of 
March, 1793, without the previous concurrence of the Senate, a com 
mission as commissioner plenipotentiary to treat with Algiers, 

Passing over intermediate incidents of the same nature, we come to 
the case of Charles Rhind, David Offiey, and Commodore James Biddle, 
who, on the 12th of September, 1829, were commissioned by President 
Jackson as joint and severa! “commissioners of the United States” to 
negotiate, and did negotiate, the existing treaty between the United 
States and Turkey. 

The same President, on the 26th of January, 1832, appointed 
Edmund Roberts as “commissioner of the United States“ to negotiate 
treaties with the Governments of Cochin China and Siam, the result 
of which was the existing conventions with Muscat and Siam. 

On the 16th of August, 1849, Joseph Balestier received from President 
Taylor the appointment of “special agent of the United States” to 
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Cochin China and other parts of southeastern Asia, out of which com- 
mission came our treaty with Borneo. 

In conclusion of these precedents, we have the late case of the ap- 
pointment of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, under commission from 
President Fillmore of the 13th of November, 1852, to negotiate with 
Japan. 

We have modern examples, indeed, of commissions of the same 
nature for negotiations with some of the nations of Christendom, among 
which the following may be noted: 

On the 3d of May, 1838, Nathaniel Niles was commissioned by Presi- 
dent Van Buren as “ special agent of the United States” to the Kingdom 
of Sardinia, and as such negotiated our treaty with Sardinia. 

On the 28th of March, 1846, A. Dudley Mann was appointed by 
President Polk “special agent of the United States” to treat with 
sundry States of Germany, and as such agent he negotiated the treaty 
with Hanover. 

Now, in the case of neither of these appointments, covering as they 
did important negotiations in Europe as well as in Asia, was there any 
authorizing act of Congress, any preparatory specific appropriations, 
nor even a commission by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In each instance the successive Presidents acted, as did the 
earlier Presidents in consimili casu, in virtue of their constitutional 
power “to make treaties"; that is, to negotiate and prepare them for 
the consideration of the Senate, just as in virtue of direct authority of 
the Constitution, and without the aid of any mere enabling statute, he 
has power to grant pardons for offenses against the United States. 

A flood of light is thrown on this whole subject by the proceedings 
and discussion in the Senate, and the subsequent action of both Houses, 
on occasion of the nomination of the ministers to the Congress of 
Panama. (See Senate Executive Journal, vol. iii, pp. 457, 474, 516, 518.) 

President John Q. Adams, in communicating these nominations to the 
Senate, said by message that although he deemed the having the United 
States represented at that Congress was a measure within the constitu- 
tional competency of the Executive, yet he bad not thought proper to 
take any step in it before ascertaining that his opinion of its ex- 
pediency would concur with that of both branches of the Legislature, 
first by the decision of the Senate upon the nominations to be laid 
before them, and secondly by the sanction of both Houses to the appro- 
priations, without which it could not be carried into due effect. 

Upon these nominations there ensued much debate in executive session 
of the Senate, terminating in the confirmation of the nominations and 
the virtual sanction of the President’s opinion and recommendation. 

The views of the minority appear in the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which concluded with the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That it is not expedient at this time for the United States 
to send any ministers to the Congress of American Nations assembled at 
Panama,” which resolution was rejected by a vote of 19 to 24; and in a 
series of resolutions offered by Mr. Van Buren, and also rejected by the 
same vote, but one of which, in the following words, is pertinent to the 
present question: 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, in authorizing 
the President of the United States to nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint ‘ambassadors [and] other 
public ministers,’ authorizes the nomination and appointment to offices 
of a diplomatie character only, existing by virtue of international laws, 
and does not authorize the nomination and appointment, under the 
name of ‘ ministers,’ of representatives to an assembly of nations, Hke 
the proposed Congress of Panama, who, from the nature of their ap- 
pointment, must be mere deputies, unknown to the law of nations, and 
without diplomatie character or privilege.” 

Now, without going out of our way to discuss the expediency of the 
mission to the Congress of Panama, or the question whether the Federal 
Government could constitutionally, even with full consent and concur- 
rence of the Congress of the United States, of the President, and of the 
Senate, be represented in such a congress, it is only material here to 
remark that the whole argument on both sides concedes that if the 
members of the congress could be rightfully considered as “ public 
ministers,” with diplomatic functions and rights under the law of 
nations, then the appointment of them would fall within the proper 
constitutional functions of the President and the Senate. The Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Van Buren admits, authorizes the nomination and appointment 
to offices of a diplomatic character, existing by virtue of international 
laws—that is, not depending for existence on acts of Congress. 

Unless we took note of these proceedings and of their time and char- 
acter, the act of Congress making appropriation for the mission might 
seem to constitute a source of authority to the President in the premises. 
But the contrary is the fact. The resolution of the Senate advising 
and consenting to the appointment of Richard C. Anderson and John 
Sergeant as ministers to the Congress of Panama, and of William B. 
Rochester as secretary of the mission, was adopted in that body on the 
14th of March, 1826. Thereupon the offices were filled, and the officers 
existed, as being, in the judgment of a majority of the Senate, publie 
ministers” by the law of nations; and if so, then, in the judgment of 
all, ministers of the United States by the Constitution. No legislative 
act of Congress had created the offices, or defined the rank and func- 
tions of the officers. But thereafter, by act of May 4, 1826, Congress 
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made appropriation for the outfit and salary of the ministers and salary 
of the secretary, and contingencies of the mission; and thus accepted 
and recognized the officers, already in existence, as lawfully existing 
and duly appointed officers of the United States. 

And that whatever doubts Mr. Van Buren had on the subject were, 
as the tenor of his resolution implies, not doubts as to the power of the 
Executive to appoint envoys extraordinary for a new mission, and a sec- 
retary of legation, without any previous enabling act of Congress; but 
whether the mission to Panama was, in fact as well as name, a diplo- 
matie mission within the scope of the powers of the United States as 
a Government, is proved by his own subsequent action; for the com- 
mission appointing James Biddle, Charles Rhind, and David Offley, joint 
and several plenipotentiary commissioners to the Ottoman Porte, was 
under the direction of Mr. Van Buren as Secretary of State; and that 
commission being issued, not only without special appropriation or 
other authorizing legislative act, express or implied, but without con- 
currence of the Senate. 

On this full retrospect of the entire legislation and executive prac- 
tice of the Government it is thus seen that there is no law which pre- 
scribes the power, the name, the rank, the number, the time, or the 
place of our public ministers; that when acts of Congress mention 
either of those incidents it is only to make appropriations, or at most 
to offer suggestive recommendations, 

Of course, it became the established rule for the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and according to his and 
their judgment, to appoint such ministers, with such powers, at such 
times, to such places, as the public interest might seem to demand, 
with no limitation save in the fact of there being a defined salary for 
four only of the denominations of public ministers; and then, either 
before or after the appointment, presenting estimates for the requisite 
expenditure. At first, as we have perceived, appropriation was made in 
a gross sum to cover all the expenses of foreign intercourse, including 
salaries of ministers. Afterwards, and since it grew to be customary to 
make appropriations more specific, the practice has been to make esti- 
mates and to pass appropriations for the aggregate salaries and outfits, 
first of unenumerated and then of enumerated ministers, secretaries of 
legation, and chargés d'affaires, with specific items of appropriations 
for contingent expenses of missions abroad and of foreign intercourse, 

As the President appointed negotiating agents of himself and ministers 
proper with consultation of the Senate alone, so he reduced or dis- 
continued a mission in his discretion; and his power to make this 
change is impliedly recognized by the express terms of act of Con- 
gress. (Act of May 18, 1842, No. 195, 5 Stat. L. 486.) 

The President's power of appointment is practically limited, to a 
certain degree, by the necessity of obtaining appropriations from Con- 
gress to defray the expenses of a mission; but this limitation is in 
effect removed by the appropriation of a sum of money for the con- 
tingent expenses of foreign intercourse, on which the President may draw 
for an appointment publicly made or even for a secret appointment 
under the power of the President to file a certificate of any sum expended 
without explanation of the object of expenditure. Besides which an 
officer may lawfully be, and occasionally is, appointed either a statute 
officer or other, without any existing provision for his compensation; 
which, if he be lawfully appointed, creates a valid debt against the 
Government. 

In regard to the possible varieties of diplomatic agents we have in 
the Constitution “ ambassadors” and “ public ministers,” which includes 
all the contents of the class. That eonstruction of the phrase in the 
clause of the Constitution defining the power of appointments is con- 
firmed by the use of the same words in a subsequent clause, which 
empowers the President to “ receive ambassadors and other public min- 
isters,” meaning, of course, all possible diplomatic agents which any 
foreign power may accredit to the United States; as also where the 
same expressions are employed in the clause defining the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States, 

In the acts of Congress we have mention of ministers plenipotentiary, 
envoys extraordinary, special ministers, commissioners, ministers resl- 
dent, charges d'affaires, secretaries of a plenipotentiary, and secretaries 
of embassy and legation; and also “ agents,” so called, who were in fact 
ministers with special powers. But these statute designations are not 
exclusive. At a time when neither minister resident nor commissioner 
plenipotentiary had ever been mentioned in the statutes, the President, 
with concurrence of the Senate, appointed such officers; and the appoint- 
ments were constitutional and valid, notwithstanding that certain other 
diplomatic officers, and those only, were mentioned in acts of Congress. 

In respect to their functions as related to their titles, the diplomatic 
agents of the United States spoken of in the acts of Congress are not 
reducible to any uniform rule of designation and consequent rank. In 
the different statutes, we have charges d'affaires of permanent station; 
officers of each name with all the powers usually accorded to a minister 
plenipotentiary ; commissioners aceredited to a court, as in the case of 
the minister to the Sandwich Islands; and envoys not accredited to any 
court, as in the case of the ministers to the congress at Panama. 

This Government has never made the appointment of “ ambassador ” $ 
but the Constitution expressly authorizes it to be done; and the act of 
Congress, which provides for a secretary of legation or “embassy,” 
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evidently points to the same fact. We are not to assume that the 
omission to make this appointment has arisen from any doubt of the 
adaptation of the rank of “ambassador” to our institutions. If, by 
usage in Europe, the ambassador enjoys higher privileges because of his 
pretended or putative direct relation to the sovereign, we may with right 
demand the concession of those privileges for the representative of the 
popular sovoreignty of a republic not less than of the regal or imperial 
sovereignty of a monarchy, The United States are not bound by agree- 
ments in this respect, which this or that occasional combination of 
European governments may choose to make, We acquiesce in what is a 
matter of no account, the classification of ministers arranged at the 
Congresses of Vienna and Aix-la-Chapelle, which puts ambassadors, 
legates, and nuncios in the first rank; envoys extraordinary and inter- 
nuncies in the second; ministers resident in the third; and chargés 
d'affaires at the bottom of the scale (Martens, Guide Diplomatique, tom. 
i, p, 1, ch. 8); but, in doing this, we relinquish no rights. Regulations 
which we did not participate in, we accept or not, as we please. Of 
course, we can by no Means admit that ambassadors, and they only, have 
a representative character. Whatever in Europe may be the arbitrarily 
assumed relation of any foreign minister to the sovereign of his country, 
all ministers, duty appointed and commissioned by the constitutional 
authorities, are alike the direct “ representatives,“ as they are aptly 
termed in the statute before me, of the United States. 

The Republic of the United Provinces has had its ambassadors in the 
courts and congresses of Burope; so may they be had by the Republic 
of the United States. 

In truth, neither the power nor the functions of a public minister 
with us have the least regard to his title. That, and the salary, are 
questions of dignity only. None of our ministers have, in strictness, 
full powers, because they are confined by their instructions, and still 
more by the limited powers of the Federal Government, from which 
ensues the necessity of limited powers to each one of its functionaries. 
Within the range of constitutional authority, they have such powers as 
the President sees fit to grant, and no more. On the other hand, what- 
ever their title of dignity, and whatever the salary allowed to support 
that more or less of dignity, they are, each and all, in virtue of their 
commissions under the great seal of the United States, the unquestion- 
able representatives pro tanto of the sovereignty of the United States. 

To complete the statement of existing facts and legislation as pre- 
liminary to the consideration of the new provisions of law presented to 
me for construction, there is one remaining tople to be discussed, and 
that is, the relation of diplomatic appointments to the Senate. 

That a diplomatic, or any other commission, lawfully granted by the 
President alone in recess of the Senate, is just as valid as if granted 
on the approval of the Senate, provided it be the case of a vacancy 
existing in the recess, no man doubts. I myself held such a commission, 
which was not only subject to the question formerly entertained, but 
now obsolete, of whether a vacancy can exist only as the consequence of 
an office once filled but to the special question raised by the statute, 
which provided that the commission should not be held by any person 
unless appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It was properly decided In this case, by the subsequent vote of the 
Senate confirming the appointment, and the acts performed in virtue of 
it, that the proviso was nugatory, because in derogation of the Consti- 
tution. But a larger inquiry is involved in such a case. Does the 
vacancy clause of the Constitution apply to diplomatic ministers? 

It is the undeniable fact that “public ministers,” as a class, are 
created by the Constitution and the law of nations, not by act of Con- 
gress. No act of Congress created the offices of minister to Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, the United Provinces, and other coun- 
tries, to which ministers were sent by President Washington, They 
were not even mentioned in acts of appropriation. And thoughtful men 
have held that wherever no “ambassador” or other “ public minister 
exists at the moment, and the exigency for one springs up, there is a 
“ yacancy ” in the true spirit of the Constitution. 

It is quite apparent that imperative emergencies may arise during 
the recess of the Senate which call for the appointment of a diplomatic 
agent in a perfectly new case; as if, in flagranti bello, there be propo- 
sitions of peace, which it imports the public interest in the highest 
degree to entertain and to endeavor to bring to a prompt conclusion, 
and which demand instant action. Can not the President in such case 
appoint a ministerial negotiator? 

I conceive that undoubtedly he may, and that the only questions 
will then be, first, of the salary of such minister, and, secondly, of 
the titular designation he is to receive. And to this effect, it is be- 
lieved, bas been the uniform practice of the Government. Which is 
confirmed by the consideration that, as a general rule, the “ fall power,” 
in virtue of which the agent of the United States negotiates and signs 
a treaty, which is the most important and solemn act of diplomatic 
service, Is conferred specially in each case, and may be given to a special 
minister, to the resident minister, to the minister resident at some 
other court, to a justice of the Supreme Court, to one of the heads of 
department, to a consul, to an officer of the Navy, to a simple “ citizen 
of the United States,” or to a special agent, so called, not a commis- 
sioned officer of the United States, as in the case of Mr. Morris and of 
others selected at the mere discretion of the President. (See, for 
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example of each, treaty with Great Britain of 1794, convention with 
France of 1800, treaty with Sweden of 1816, treaty with Spain of 
1819, treaty with Greece, treaty with the Porte, treaty with Ecuador, 
treaty with Sardinia, treaty with Hanover.) 

We have seen how numerous are the cases of negotiating “ com- 
missioners” appointed in the recess of the Senate. Cases are not 
wanting of the appointment, during the recess, of diplomatic officers of 
recognized statute denominations, but to places where previously there 
had been no officer of the particular rank. Thus it was in the case of 
Bailie Peyton, the first envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
itary to Chile, appointed August 9, 1845; and Fletcher Webster, ap- 
pointed April 24, 1848, the first secretary of legation to China. 

As to provisional chargés d'affaires, the cases are numerous of their 
appointment by the President during the recess or by a retiring min- 
ister with the President’s approbation. There is a printed list of 
numerous appointments of this description, occurring between the years 
1789 and 1827, contained in a report of that year rendered by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clay, in answer to a resolution of the House 
of Representatives, in which Mr. Clay says: “So important is it re- 
garded to preserve without interruption the diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween nations which are mutually represented by ministers that, upon 
the death of a minister, the secretary of legation becomes, by estab- 
lished usage, ipso facto chargé d'afaires until his government is advised 
and provides for the event.” And he adds that the authority for such 
appointment is believed to be furnished by the Constitution of the 
United States and the public law and usage of nations, (Executive 
documents, 2d sess., 19th Cong., No. 73.) 

It would have been impossible for me, without thus reviewing the 
past diplomatic legislation and action of the Government and colleeting 
the results in a connected view, to make present clearly to my own mind 
the true relation of the new laws to those which have gone before 
them. I come now to the act submitted to me for examination. 

This act, under date of March 1, 1855, contains numerous provisions 
regarding the diplomatic and consular systems of the United States, 
many of them of mere incidental regulations, and others of more fun- 
damental legislation; and the first pertinent question which arises on it 
is of its general effect and operation as a statute. 

The commencing section of the act provides that “from and after 
the goth day of June next, the President of the United States shall, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint representa- 
tives of the grade of envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary,” with a specified annual compensation for each respectively, “ to 
the following countries,” namely, Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Rome, Two Sicilies, Sardinia, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, China, Brazil, Peru, Chile, 
Argentine Republic, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, and the Mexican Republic. 

The second and third sections, each enacting in the same language, 
that is, from and after the day mentioned the President shall, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint, provides for “ sec- 
retaries of legation” to each of the countries previously named, except 
China and Turkey, for one of which it provides an “interpreter,” and 
for the other a “dragoman”; and also provides for a commissioner 
to the Sandwich Islands. 

The tenor of these three sections of the act is to provide compensa- 
tion for “envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary,” not 
only to places where we now have such a minister, but at others also, 
where the present officer is a “ minister resident,” and to give to each 
a “secretary of legation.” 

In regard to the form of compensation, the first section, applicable 
to ministers, employs the words, who shall receive an annual com- 
pensation for their services not exceeding the amount specified herein 
for each,” and annexes the amount to the name of the country, thus: 
“Great Britain, $17,500,” and the second section employs the same 
precise language and form of enactment regarding secretaries of legation 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth sections provide that no one of the 
above officers shall “be entitled to compensation until he shall have 
reached his post, and entered upon his official duties“; that his com- 
pensation “shall cease on the day that his successor shall enter upon 
the duties of his office”; and that “ his salary shall not be allowed Lim” 
if he be absent from the country to which he is accredited more than 
10 days without leave previously obtained from the President; and 
the twenty-sixth section repeals all provisions of statute authorizing 
the payment of outfit and infit, clerk hire, and office rent, to any min- 
ister of the United States. 

In the body of the act is one provision in regard to appointments, 
which, like some other things in the act, must be deemed directory or 
recommendatory only, and not mandatory; that, namely, which enacts 
that to these offices, “the President shall appoint no other than 
citizens of the United States, who are residents thereof, or abroad in 
the employment of the Government at the time of their appointment.“ 
The Umit of the range of selection for the appointment of constitutional 
officers depends on the Constitution. Congress may refuse to make 
appropriations to pay à person unless appointed from this or that 
category; but the President may, in my judgment, employ him, if the 
public interest requires it, whether he be a citizen or not, and wnether 
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or not at the time of appointment he be actually within the United 
States. 

The concluding section of the act, the twenty-seventh, is in these 
words: “The provisions of this act to take effect from and after 
the 80th of June next, any law or laws of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Now, in seeking out the proper construction of these provisions, it 
is my plain duty, independently of my knowledge of the laudable 
purposes in which the act originated, to inquire in good faith what 
is its legal intendment as it stands on the statute book. 

As the act does not contain any general repealing words, either at 
its commencement or its end, and as the concluding section merely 
provides that the present act shall take effect on a given day notwith- 
standing any other law—which it would have done without that 
clause—it becomes a very serious question whether the act does in fact 
repeal any provision of law except such as it repeals specially, and 
whether its main effect be not merely the enactment of new reguja- 
tions, particularly on the subject of compensation. For the important 
provisions of the act are affirmative only; and, as a general rule, 
affirmative statutes do not repeal anything by implication. (Dwarris 
on Statutes, p. 427.) This point is not essential to be considered in 
disposing of the present inquiry; but will be, in disposing of the 
several questions appertaining to consuls, vice consuls, and commercial 
or consular agents. 

Your first inquiry is a double one: 1, Can the President, without the 
previous advice and consent of the Senate, appoint envoys extraordinary 
in the place of the present ministers resident? 2. Can he so appoint a 
secretary of legation to each of them? 

The solution of this doubt demands careful reflection. 

The enactment phrase of the act is: From and after a certain day, 
the President shall, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint. 

Now, it is obvious to say, in the first place, that the words “ by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,” here inserted, do not limit 
or impair any power of appointment or of nominal designation, which 
the President possesses under the Constitution. For instance, it is not 
in the power of Congress, by whatever terms of enactment, to take 
away any such authority as the Constitution may grant him, to change 
the mere title of a minister, or to make temporary appointments during 
the recess of the Senate. All expressions in a statute are to be so con- 
strued as to give them constitutional force if it be possible, ut res magis 
valeat quam pereat. Here the words employed have a meaning well 
settled by their statute use in other cases, which is, to negative the 
idea that any of the ministers mentioned in the act are intended to be 
such inferior officers, the appointment of which may be vested by Con- 
gress “in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” c 

In the second place, the words “from and after” seem obviously to 
intend only to denote the day when the effect of the act, whatever that 
effect is determined to be, shall commence. 

-In the third place, the word “shall” must be construed to signify 
“may,” for Congress can not by law constitutionally require the Presi- 
dent to make removals or appointments of public ministers on a given 
day, or to make such appointments of a prescribed rank, or to make or 
not make them at this or that place. He, with the advice of the Senate, 
enters into treaties; he, with the advice of the Senate, appoints ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers. It is a constitutional power to 
appoint to a constitutional office, not a statute power nor a statute 
office, Like the power to pardon, it is not limitable by Congress; which 
can as well say that the President shall pardon all offenses of a certain 
denomination and no others, as to say that he shall appoint “ public 
ministers ” of the grade of “envoy extraordinary” and no others. He 
may, with advice of the Senate, appoint an ambassador, a commissioner 
plenipotentiary, a minister resident, a chargé d'affaires, a special agent, 
a secretary of embassy, a secretary of a minister plenipotentiary, not- 
withstanding the language of this act, just as, in past times, he ap- 
pointed a minister resident, a chargé d'affaires, a commissioner plenipo- 
tentiary, without, nay, in seeming contradiction with, authorizing provi- 
sions of acts of Congress. And, as we are not by construction to assume 
that a legislative act intends any unconstitutional thing when its words 
can be so construed as to mean a constitutional thing, we are therefore 
not to read this act as requiring the President to appoint and maintain 
a minister of the rank of envoy extraordinary at the courts of London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Mexico, Copenhagen, regardless of what 
may, in his judgment and that of the Senate, be the necessities or in- 
terests of the public service; nor to read it as forbidding him to leave 
either of those legations, or any other, in the hands of a mere chargé 
d'affaires. 

Nay, if this unconstitutionality of legislation could be intended as 
the purpose of the act, then it is not couched in apt language to convey 
such intendment. It contains no phrase or word of universal inclusion 
or universal exclusion of rank, or even of perpetuity or continuity of 
rank or appointment. It says that the President shall, on and after a 
certain day, appoint a certain minister; it does not say he shall do this 
continually thereafter and at all times. It does not say there shall at 
all times be a minister of the United States at London of a certain 
grade and never a minister of any other grade, And surely if these 
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things had been the intention of the act it would have let fall some 
expression, or at least one word, declaring or implying such purpose 
of universality, of constancy, of perpetuity, of general inclusion or 
general exclusion. 

No such expression occurring in the context, we are not forced, in the 
construction of the word “shall,” to reject its apparent meaning by 
reason of its unconstitutionality. We may stand on the language of 
the act, what it omits to say as well as what it says, and conclude that 
“shall” was not placed here as a word of command. 

For it is unreasonable to presume in any circumstances, and espe- 
cially unreasonable to presume on the strength of a mere circumstantial 
and auxiliary verb, that Congress intended to enact what is unreason- 
able; as it would be to say there shall at all times be a minister of a 
prescribed grade at such a court, regardless of contingencies of nego- 
tiation and of public honor, which may happen to forbid the appoint- 
ment of a full minister in a given case, and require that the legation 
be left in the hands of a chargé d'affaires, or even that all diplomatic 
relations be suspended ; contingencies which have actually occurred, and 
may occur again, in our relations with Great Britain, with France, with 
Spain, and with the Mexican Republic. Suppose that a foreign gov- 
ernment refuses to receive a minister from the United States, must the 
President nevertheless appoint one? Or suppose war declared by or 
against us, must we nevertheless have a minister in the country with 
which we are at war? Clearly not. Therefore, shall“ in this con- 
text is a word of tense only, not of command. 

These conclusions conform to settled rules of statutory construction, 
according to which shall“ and “may” are convertible words, and 
either of them represents the other, in obedience to the context, the 
general sense of the statute, and its relation to preexisting law. 
(Dwarris on Statutes, 474, 604.) 

This reasonable construction of the word “shall” is confirmed by 
the tenor and phraseology of a section of the act of the same session of 
Congress, making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic service 
(the 8d), which enacts that the new salaries of envoys extraordinary 
may, on the day when the new provisions take effect, be allowed “to 
such as may be in office on that day without reappointment”; which 
is beyond all cavil equivalent to saying that it was not the intention of 
the law to require reappointments on that day; for otherwise the expres- 
sion quoted, nay the whole provision, is quite nugatory, because of 
impossible application. (10 Stat. L. 669.) 

The same section of the civil and diplomatic act contains another 
clause, which leads to a like conclusion. It is in these words: Nor 
shall such envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary be re- 
quired to take with them secretaries of legation, unless they should be 
allowed by the President.“ This provision is very inaccurately drawn 
up, because the word such“ can not by possibility refer, as the con- 
text and grammar demand that it should, to the class of envoys previ- 
ously mentioned in the section—that is, the envoys now in office—but, 
to have any sense at all, must refer to the new class of envoys of whom 
the section had not previously made mention. What it means to say is 
that the new law must not be understood to require the President to 
appoint secretaries of legation. 

It is further to be observed that there is no phrase of the act, except 
this word “ shall,” which professedty, or by implication, undertakes to 
curtail the absolute discretion at all times exercised by the President, in 
concurrence with the Senate, to appoint a public minister of such de- 
gree as he and they might please for any particular mission, or not to 
appoint any. Whatever discretionary power in that respect the Presi- 
dent had before the enactment of this law, he has now. It could not be 
taken from him; for he holds it under the Constitution. 

Thus we of necessity reach the conclusion that the true and only 
effect of the act, in this relation is to say, that if, and whenever, the 
President shall, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain, or to Sweden, the compensation of that minister shall be so 
much and no more. It could not constitutionally say, and does not pre- 
tend to say, that if, under any contingencies of political relations, it 
should become not possible, not honorable, not expedient for the United 
States to have such a minister of the highest rank in Great Britain or in 
Sweden, and still the public honor and interests required the legation to 
be maintained, that it might not be done by means of a minister of sec- 
ondary rank, a minister resident, a chargé d'affaires, or even an agent 
without title. It does not pretend to say that the President must, con- 
trary to the judgment of himself and of the Senate, appoint a minister 
of the highest rank at every court of Europe or America. 

In regard to all the possible varieties of diplomatic functionaries of 
the Government, the act leaves them where they stood before, in respect 
to their relation to the appointing power of the President, 

In regard to compensation, it provides what it may be at each of the 
courts enumerated for a minister of a particular grade, or for a secre- 
tary, if such minister or secretary shall happen to have been appointed. 
If the President see fit to appoint, or retain, at elther of these courts 
a minister of some other grade, for instance, minister resident or chargé 
d'affaires, existing laws are to be looked into for knowledge of the rate 
of compensation, This act does not profess to repeal, nor does it by 
possible implication in fact repeal, the rate of salary previously fixed 
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for any ministers but those of the rank of envoy extraordinary. It 
withdraws outfit and infit frm all; but it leaves unchanged the statute 
compensation of ministers resident and chargé d'affaires. 

Indeed, as to the salaries of envoys, its precise and sole effect is to 
substitute a scale of compensation, varying according to the court, in 
place of uniformity of maximum; Increasing the maximum in case the 
envoy be accredited to Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, China, Brazil, Peru, and the Mexican Republic; leaving it un- 
changed if to Turkey and Chile; and reducing it if to Switzerland, Rome, 
The Two Sicilies, Sardinia, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Argentine Republic, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 

As to the secretaries of legation, the law increases the maximum of 
those at London, Paris, and Madrid; it leaves unchanged those of the 
secretaries at Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, and Mexico, 
and of a secretary at Vienna, if the President should see fit to appoint 
one there; and it reduces the salaries of secretaries, if the President 
shall choose to appoint any, at Berne, Rome, Naples, Turin, Brussels, 
The Hague, Lisbon, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Santiago de Chile, Parana, 
Bogota, Quito, Caracas, Guatemala, and Leon, In all these missions, 
the President may or not appoint secretaries in his diseretion, whether 
he appoint envoys extraordinary at the same courts or not. For the 
second section of the act is complete per se, and its legal effect does not 
depend on the first or any other section; and thus it serves to undo the 
negative implication of a previous law, which refuses to provide for in 
advance though it does not forbid, the allowance of a secretary to certain 
descriptions of ministers. In this act the appropriations for secretaries 
is wholly a question of place. 

Nor, in regard to secretaries now in office, and who may be retained, 
does the change of rate of salary follow only on reappointment. The 
amendatory provision of the appropriation act disposes of this point 
expressly as to ministers plenipotentiary, but that amendment is declara- 
tory and therefore can not be held to impair the proper effect of other 
provisions, although omitting to declare what is their true construction. 

For in truth, as we have seen, these two sections have but one pos- 
sible import, which is that after a certain day, if in point of fact there 
be such ministers and such secretaries at such and such places, then 
they shall be allowed not exceeding so much compensation. It is the 
rate of compensation of such officers actually in office, whensoever ap- 
pointed, whether a year ago or a year hence. They do not need reap- 
pointment to entitle them to the benefits or subject them to the deduc- 
tions of the new law. If it allow them more salary, they may receive 
it; if it allow them less, they can receive that only; and whatever it 
takes away in the nature of outfit, infit, clerk hire, and office rent, it 
takes away absolutely, whether they are in office under an old or a new 
commission. 

Having thus relieved ourselves of the question what in these respects 
the act does or does not require, the way is clear to consider what, in the 
discretionary exercise of the authority which in the same respects it 
recognizes, the Constitution will permit. 

Can the President on the given day appoint envoys extraordinary in 
place of the present ministers resident without the present concurrence 
of the Senate; that 1s, in the recess of the Senate? 

The act of Congress may be considered in two points of view, either 
as measure of salary only to a “ public minister,” an officer created 
by the Constitution and the law of nations, or as creating a new 
statute office. If, as the general history of the Government seems to 
show, it be the former case, then the question of appointment is deter- 
mined on grounds wholly independent of the tenor of the act of 
Congress. 

If otherwise it is the case of a new statute office, then it is one 
created prospectively, to take effect in the recess of the Senate. In 
which view of the subject the inquiry must be: Does a provision of this 
nature constitute a vacancy which the President can fill by temporary 
appointment under the Constitution? 

To take away a present commission, though it be only for the pur- 
pose of granting a new one to the same party, certainly occasions 
vacancy in office, When Mr. Jefferson was recalled from France a 
vacancy thereupon existed in that mission, though he was appointed 
Secretary of State. And so a vacancy happened, to which Mr. Bayard 
was apointed when Mr. John Q. Adams was transferred from Russia 
fo Great Britain. I think it must be the same in cases where the 
Inferior commission is terminated by any cause and a superior one 
bestowed on the same person, in whatever branch of the service of the 
Government. 

But to avoid controversy on this point, let us suppose any one of the 
present ministers resident to resign or to die. What must or may the 
President then do? But for the new act, no one would hesitate to say 
that he might fill the vacancy by the appointment of another minister 
resident. Nor does the act prevent this; for we agree that its pro- 
visions in this respect are permissive or facultative only, not impera- 
tive; and it annuls no preexisting authority. But, whether or not he 


can appoint a minister resident, can he, if the envoy extraordinary be a 
new officer, make that appointment? 
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I do not perceive, in the opinions of my predecessors, any determina- 
tion of this precise question; but their general reasoning on the subject 
of what is a vacancy would induce the conclusion that appointment 
may, In such case, be made. Mr. Attorney General Wirt (Opinion, 
October 22, 1823, vol. 1, p. 412), Mr. Attorney General Taney (Opinion, 
July 19, 1832, vol. 1, p. 826), and Mr. Attorney General Legaré (Opin- 
ion, October 22, 1841, vol. 2, p. 1408), have thoroughly demonstrated 
and conclusively established, as a doctrine of administrative law, that 
the expression of the Constitution—“ all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess "—signifies all vacancies that may happen to exist 
in the recess,” or, “when there happen to be any vacancies in the 
recess ; and they concur in the general statement that, howsoever a 
vacancy happens to exist, if it exist, it may be filled by temporary 
appointment of the President. They well agree that it is the true spirit 
of the Constitution to have the offices, which Congress indicates to be 
needful by creating them, filled, though provisionally, rather than to 
remain vacant, or to force a special call of the Senate. They contradict 
most expressly the supposition that, in order to the existence of a 
vacancy, it needs that an office existing shall have been once filled by 
confirmation of the Senate or commission of the President. 

We have, in the case we are now argumenti gratia assuming, an office 
established by Congress, to come into existence on a certain day future 
in recess of the Senate. On and after that day the office as such exists. 
Until appointment be made it is an office vacant. It is a vacancy, 
which, in the words of Mr. Wirt, happens to exist,“ and in the words 
of Mr. Taney, “happens to be.“ Consequently it would seem to be a 
vacancy which may be temporarily filled by the President. 

There is no question here of usurping authority not given by Congress; 
it is only whether a power expressly, and even too absolutely, conferred, 
can be exercised without infringement of the Constitution. Not only is 
the permissive purpose of Congress evinced by the whole tenor of this 
act, but also by a clause of the civil and diplomatic act for the next 
fiscal year, which appropriates for the full salary during the whole 
year of all the new envoys and secretaries of legation, and omits to 
make in terms any appropriation whatever for the compensaticn of 
ministers resident. (10 Stat. L. 659.) 

I reluct, in view of all these considerations, to come to the conclusion, 
and can not allow myself to think, that, even if these were statute 
offices, and the publie service should require any one of them to be 
filled during the recess, it could not constitutionally be done. 

These considerations are presented on the premises of the act having 
created legislative offices. But, in my judgment, it neither does nor 
can create the office of envoy extraordinary, either as a general office, 
or as a special office at a particular court. If it did this, the President 
might appoint as for a new office under the act. 80 also in truth he 
might appoint without the act, in all contingencies of the power of 
appointment under the Constitution, and he can do no more under the 
act. If a vacancy shall occur in the mission at London by the resig- 
nation of the present incumbent during the recess, the President may 
fill that vacancy by an appointment holding good until the end of the 
next session of the Senate. If a vacancy shall occur by resignation or 
death in either of the missions now occupied by a minister resident, it 
may be filled in like manner. If the President choose to leave any 
such mission in the charge of a chargé d'affaires, he can do so; this 
act does not stand In the way. If he choose to fill the vacancy with a 
nrinister of the rank of envoy extraordinary, he may do so; this act 
defines the rate of salary and the appropriation act supplies the money 
for its payment. If he choose to remove any of the present ministers, 
he can do so, and that creates a vacancy, which he may fill by tempo- 
He may withdraw from either of the ministers 
resident the commission which that minister now holds and fill the 
vacancy thus created by giving to the same or any other party a tem- 
porary commission as envoy extraordinary. But the act of Congress 
neither professes nor attempts to require this; Congress neither enjoins 
nor directs that the President shall remove incumbents or substitute 
new commissions; it only signifies in advance, by the new salaries 
which it provides, its concurrence in, and approbation of, any such 
appointment, if either of the contingencies of constitutional power to 
appoint shall be exercised by the President. It regulates compensation 
for possible appointments, which may happen to be made after a certain 
day, and there its legislative action on the appointing power stops. 

But shall the President, during the present recess of the Senate, 
change the personnel, or essentially modify the character, of the whole 
or of two-thirds of the diplomatic corps of the United States? He 
has the constitutional power to do it; and Congress, confiding in his 
disposition to exercise conscientiously his large power in this respect, 
has in substance said, by this act and by the corresponding appropria- 
tion act, We complete your power to do this by placing in your hands 
the requisite pecuniary means, and we submit the whole question, of 
public policy or exigency involved, to your executive discretion under 
the Constitution.” What, in these circumstances, shal! be the rule of 
decision and action? 

The letter of the Constitution and of the acts of Congress empowers 
the President to make a voluntary substitution, either of new officers 
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or new offices, in all these cases; but the spirit of the law demands or 
counsels that the acts of the Presiden\, however rightful in the mere 
sense of power, shall be subject to the guidance and control of the 
combined elements of public duty and responsibility. Primary among 
these undoubtedly is the consideration of what the public service in 
itself roquires. If that shall appear to the President to dictate a change 
in all the legations, or any of them, Congress invites him to make it 
and the Constitution authorizes it to be made. If, on the other hand, 
no intrinsic exigency of the public service invokes a change, either 
general or special, then it would seem to be most in harmony with the 
spirit of the Constitution and not incompatible with the intention of 
Congress to postpone action in a matter of so much gravity and compre- 
hending so important a branch of administration until the proposed 
appointments or reappointments can be made in consultation with the 
Senate, 

Then, also, if any legislative modifications of the new law should be 
deemed convenient, they can be introduced in season to bear upon the 
appointments made, 

These considerations, both of argument and conclusion, apply to the 
new secretaries of legation, and more visibly in regard to delay of 
appointment in their case, for the reason that as to them the amenda- 
tory provision of the civil and diplomatic appropriation act contains 
direct Implication of contemplated reserve on the part of the President. 

Your second inquiry is, “If such appointments can not be or are 
not made before the meeting of the Senate, ‘and with its advice, can 
the ministers resident remain in office nntil they shall be superseded 
by new appointments?” I have no doubt that they may; it is the 
legitimate conclusion of all the foregoing premises and considerations. 

Your third Inquiry is, “If they remain, can they be paid out of the 
appropriations made in the civil and diplomatic bill for the fiscal year, 
and at what rate?” 

There is a standing law, herctofore quoted, which enacts that the 
President shall not allow to any minister resident a greater sum than 
at the rate of 86,000 per annum as a compensation for personal 
services and expenses, (Act of August 26, 1842, 5 Stat. L. 458.) That 
law is not repealed by the present act; It remains in full force to deter- 
mine the maximum salary of a minister resident. 

In the year 1831, when the mission to the Ottoman Porte was first 
established, the minister was of the rank of chargé d'affaires, with the 
ordinary salary and outfit of that rank. (Act of March 2, 1831, 4 
Stat. I. 458.) So it continued until the year 1839. when appro- 
priation was made for the salary of a minister resident in Turkey, at 
the rate of compensation of the permanent law. (Act of March 8, 
1839, 5 Stat. I. 345.) Since that time the mission has been filled 
with a minister resident, for whom the salary of $6,000 has been appro- 
printed year after year, until the last year. (See, for example, the act 
of August 3, 1854, Session Acts, p. 563.) 

If the President sees fit to continue a minister resident at the 
Porte, he has the power, by the gencral law, to allow a salary of not 
exceeding $6,000, and the series of appropriations for the mission of late 
years will justify him in allowing that full amount. 

As to the other existing ministers resident of the United States, if the 
President sees fit to continue them In office, although he may have the 
power, under the general law, to allow to each a salary of $6,000, 
because the acts of the last session are silent on that point; yet, as the 
act of March 3, 1853, which first contemplated the general change of 
chargés d'affaires to ministers resident (10 Stat. L. 203), and that 
of August 4, 1854, which pursued the same idea (ibid., p. 563), only 
provide for the payment of the salary of a chargé d'affaires, it seems to 
me that the President ought to continue that salary unchanged, in 
deference to the twice-expressed will of Congress. 

As to the fund out of which their compensation shall be paid, you 
intimate a query suggested by the language of the appropriation, “ For 
salaries of envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary of the 
United States, $267,500," which appropriation is confessedly made, as 
heretofore stated, on the supposition of the new commissions being 
granted by the President. (Ibid., p. 659.) 

I think, in a matter of this nature, the greater includes the less; 
and that, even upon the face of the provision, it may be so construed 
as to be subject to draft for the payment of the salaries of the ministers 
resident. 

Indeed, there is a previous law, which enacts that “ such portion of 
the appropriations for foreign missions as shall remain unexpended by 
reason of reduction or discontinuance of missions, if any should be 
made, may be applied to the payment of such allowances as shall become 
necessaty in consequence of such reduction or discontinuance.” (Act 
of May 18, 1842, No. 195, 5 Stat. L. 486.) This law assumes and accepts 
the fact of a mission of less rank being subject to take the place of a 
higher, at the discretion of the President, and also construes the appro- 
Priations for missions as applicable to the entire class of ministers 
bearing the lawful commission of the Government, 

Before closing this paper it may not be undesirable to add a few 
words of explanation in regard to one mission, that to China, which is 
peculiar in some respects, 

We have seen how the mission originated, The first minister, as 
wi! appear by reference to the files of the department, held two com- 
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missions, one as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and 
the other as commissioner plenipotentiary, the purpose being that he 
should act under the former commission if he came to be reguarly 
accredited at Peking and, if not, under the latter. 

That mission becoming permanently organized on the latter basis, the 
subsequent ministers haye each received only the appointment of 
commissioner. 

In reference to this fact, it was that Congress in passing the act of 
August 11, 1848, to carry into effect those clauses of the treaty with 
China which gave to our own “ authorities" jurisdiction over our own 
citizens in China (8 Stat. L. 592), placed that authority in the hands 
of the “commissioner and the consuls of the United States duly ap- 
pointed to reside in China.” (9 Stat. L. 276.) 

Thus we now have a statute officer, a commissioner, to reside in 
China, with proper Judicial functions, which are defincd and regulated 
by Congress in virtue of the constitutional power to establish legislative 
courts of justice. 

The present act seems to overlook the fact that the minister in China 
is not accredited to the court of Peking, when it provides that. the 
President shall appoint an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to China. 

The President might now, as in the case of the first minister, bestow 
both commissions on the same person, as he would probably do if any 
proper occasion should again arise for the appointment of an envoy 
extraordinary. If, however, no such occasion should arise, he may 
continue, in my opinion, to appoint a commissioner only, who, in the 
analogy of similar cases, can lawfully have allowed to him the rate of 
salary of the last act of appropriation, but can not have outfit or infit. 

You requested me verbally to touch, in passing, on such diplomatic 
or consular provisions of the act as might seem to call for commen- 
tary, in addition to the specific inquiries noted in the memorandum 
accompanying your letter. I have made the suggestions which secmed 
to me pertinent on the first branch of the subject, and propose at 
an early day to reply to the residue of your communication, regarding 
the changes made by the law in the consular establishment of the 
United States. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
C. CUSHING. 

Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, 

Secretary of State. 


b ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


day, December 18, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of coni- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, December 18, 1920, us 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a, m.) 

To amend sections 3 and 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the suryey, construction, and maintenance 
of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State 
of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge, across the 
Potomac River at Washington, D. C. (S. J. Res. 91). 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) ý 

Amending the act entitled “An act authorizing the erection 
for the sole use of the Pan American Union of an office building 
on the square of land lying between Eighteenth Street, O Street, 
and Virginia Avenue NW., in the city of Washington, D. G.“ 
approved May 16, 1928 (S. J. Res. 5). 

For the acquisition, establishment, and development of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from 
Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to 
provide for the acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia 
and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the com- 
prehensive park, parkway, and playground system of the 
National Capital (II. R. 26). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFATRS 
(10.30 u. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and for other purposes 
(II. R. 1192). 

VOMMITTEH ON ROADS 
(10 a. ni.) 


To aluend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
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roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes (H. R. 
6616). 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

188. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting rec- 
ommendation that authority be granted to credit the accounts 
of the postmaster at Macomb, III., with $21,476.99, the amount 
of money and stamp stock iost in the burglary of the post office 
on April 5, 1929 (H. Doe. No. 161) ; to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed, 

189. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting recom- 
mendation that authority be granted to credit the accounts of 
the postmaster of Asbury Park, N. J., with $28,022, the amount 
of money and stamp stock lost in the burglary of the post office 
on July 6, 1929 (H. Doe. No. 160) ; to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

190. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
copy of the annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
170. A joint resolution providing for a commission to study and 
review the policies of the United States in Haiti; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 52). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 102. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. J. Res. 170, a joint 
resolution providing for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 58). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1190. 
A bill to regulate the distribution and promotion of commis- 
sioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 54). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5897) granting a pension to Thomas J. Wool- 
dridge ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5924) granting a pension to Katie Keller; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions diseharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7090) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
IB. Smith; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7320) granting a pension to Dewitt C. Hackley; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 7471) granting a pension to Clara A. Vermilyea; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 7696) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Holden, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7697) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at El Dorado Springs, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7698) to enlarge 
and remodel the present Federal building at Spokane, Wash., 
or erect a new building large enough to house all Federal 
activities in that city; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 7699) to protect the right of 
recovery for damage in connection with the operation for hire 
of passenger motor vehicles in interstate and foreign commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7700) 
for the improvement of the Youghiogheny River, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7701) to authorize fraternal 
and benevolent corporations heretofore created by special act of 
Congress to divide and separate the insurance activities from 
the fraternal activities by an act of its supreme legislative body 
subject to the approval of the superintendent of insurance of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee en the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 7702) to extend the time for 
the proof of active tuberculosis contracted by veterans of the 
idee War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
ation. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 7703) to amend the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7704) author- 
izing an appropriation for the development and maintenance of 
the Panhandle Agriculture and Mechanical College at Goodwell, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KELLY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) providing 
for the observance and commemoration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of the Monongahela and 
establishing a commission to be known as the United- States 
Battle of the Monongahela Commission; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 172) author- 
izing the use of tribal funds belonging to the Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota to pay the expenses and compensation 
of their delegates sent to Washington in looking after their 
affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 173) to 
authorize an appropriation to pay claims of parents of deceased 
and injured children killed and injured by an Army airplane 
landing in Patterson Park, Baltimore, Md., on or about August 
14, 1919, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 174) making an 
emergency appropriation for the control, prevention of the 
spread, and eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 175) to provide additional 
appropriations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
1930 to cover certain emergencies; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 7705) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Dorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7706) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Culbertson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7707) to provide for an ex- 
amination and survey of Dickersons Bay, Gloucester County, 
Va., and channel connecting the same with the deep waters in 
York River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7708) granting a pension to 
Christena Teter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 7709) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 7710) for the relief of A. F. 
Butterfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 7711) to provide for a 
preliminary examination and survey of Port Austin Harbor, 
Huron County, Mieh.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7712) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A. Burns; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 7713) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine J. Mock; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7714) granting a pension to 
Norma Roush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7715) granting an increase 
of pension to Virgie Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7716) for 
the relief of George D. Coleman; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7717) for the relief of Aaron S. Fass; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7718) for the relief of J. Junius Warren; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7719) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Barnabas W. Baker and Joseph Baker; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7720) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora L. Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Edward W. 
Gould; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7722) to provide for the making of an ex- 
amination and survey of a concrete road from Virginia Beach, 
Va., to Kitty Hawk, N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A biil (H. R. 7723) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Goodman; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 7724) granting an increase 
of pension to Clyde W. Duyall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7725) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Bonner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7726) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie Hoizworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7727) grant- 
ing u pension to Elizabeth Terry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7728) granting a pension 
to Amos A. Seaton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7729) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy J. Haskell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7780) granting an increase of pension to 
Polly Ann Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7781) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary Frances Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7782) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet J. Gray; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7733) granting an increase 
of pension to Cecelia E. McCauley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 7734) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Libbie Nokes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 7735) granting a pension to 
Philip Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 7786) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine A. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7737) granting an increase 
of pension to Honorah Downey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 7738) granting a pen- 
sion to James C. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7739) granting a pension to Lucinda E. 
Stearns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7740) for the relief of J. B. 
Wofford; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 7741) granting an increase 
of pension to John Nilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H, R. 7742) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 7743) granting a pension 
to Ida Strickler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 7744) to authorize 
the President to appoint John Archibald McAlister, jr., a lieu- 
tenant colonel, Dental Corps, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7745) granting an 
increase of pension to Nancy- A. Stephens; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 7746) granting 
an increase of pension to William C. Rives; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7747) 
granting a pension to Nancy M. Gillum; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 7748) granting a pen- 
sion to Adaline Wyant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 7749) granting a pension to 
Sallie Hewette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 103) to 
pay Rosa E. Engel, sister of William I. Schneider, six months’ 
compensation and additional amount not exceeding $250 to de- 
fray funeral expenses and last illness of said William I. 
Schneider; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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Also, resolution (H. Res. 104) to pay Rachael Wood McGoine, 
widow of George W. McGoine, six months’ compensation and 
an additional amount not to exceed $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of said George W. McGoine; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Resolution (H. Res. 105) to pay Carrie 
Ruppel, widow of August Ruppel, six months’ compensation 
and an additional amount not to exceed $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of said August Ruppel; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were luid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2117. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Mount 
Vernon, III., in favor of the Capper-Robsion school bill; to 
the Committee on Education. 

2118. By Mr. CHASE: Resolution adopted by Montgomery 
Post, No. 17, American Legion, Du Bois, Pa., protesting against 
the scrapping of the battleship Olympia; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

2119. Also, petition of certain citizens of McKean County, 
twenty-third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging im- 
mediate action on legislation providing for increase in pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2120. Also, petition of certain residents of Centre County, 
twenty-third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging action 
during present session on legislation providing increased pen- 
sions for Spanish-American War veterans ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2121. Also, petitions of certain citizens of Clearfield County, 
twenty-third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging Im- 
mediate action on legislation providing for increase in pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2122. By Mr. BATON of New Jersey: Petition of 200 residents 
of the fourth New Jersey congressional district, urging prompt 
cousideration and passage of House bill 2562, to increase pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2123. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of John S. Eyans and 60 other 
residents of Fitchburg, Muss., urging passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions for Spanish 
Wur veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2124. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the World 
War uncompensated disabled veterans now hospitalized at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital at Denver, Colo., urging support of the 
Hughes bill (H. R. 3397) providing for an extension of time on 
the presumptive clause of the World War veterans’ act; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2125. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of various citizeus of Mar- 
shall, Searcy County, Ark., urging speedy consideration of bills 
providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2126. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of Charles L. 
Slater and others, of New Hebron, Miss., aud vicinity, request- 
ing the passage of the Robsion-Capper free public school bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

2127. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition signed by Hugh Dugan 
and other residents of Onondaga County, N. Y., for a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2128. Also, petition of M. D. Hennebery and other residents 
of Onondaga County, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2129. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of C. B. Miller and 67 other 
residents of Battle Creek, Mich., for increase of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2130, By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by H. D. Snyder, 
of Maryyille, Mo., adjutant Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No. 24, 
United Spanish War Veterans, signed by leading citizens of 
Maryville, urging favorable consideration of measure granting 
further increases in pensions to veterans of the Spanish War: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2131. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of 
Minden, Nebr., urging immediate action on Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2132. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residenis of Portland, 
Oreg., fayoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of yeterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2133. By Mr. LOZIBR: Petition of numerous citizens of Jack- 
son County, Mo., urging the enactment of more liberal pension 
legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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2134. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Chariton County, 
Mo., urging the enactment of more liberal pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2135. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Trenton, Mo., urg- 
ing the enactment of more liberal pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2136. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Carroll County, 
Mo., urging the enactment of more liberal pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2137. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Sullivan County, 
Mo., urging the enactment of more liberal pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2138. By Mrs. MoCORMICK of Ilinois: Petition from citi- 
zeus of the State of Illinois, urging the passage of House bill 
2562, granting an increase in pensions to Spanish-American War 
veterans and widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2139. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Uhrichsyille, Dennison, and other towns in Ohio, favoring 
passage of the Spanish War veterans’ pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2140. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Lewis N. Wood and 
other citizens of Depew and Creek County, Okla., requesting 
immediate action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, bills 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2141. Also, petition of J. C. Davis and others, of Bristow, 
Okla., requesting immediate action on House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2142. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition filed by Paul Jessen and 
citizens of Nebraska City, Nebr., urging passage of bill granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2143. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of John J. Pershing Camp, 
No. 9, William J. Kelly, commander, Springfield, Mo., and mem- 
bers of the camp, urging the passage of House bill 2562, grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish war veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

2144. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Noah Gullett, 
714 South Fifth Street, Springfield, III., and 79 other residents of 
Springfield, III., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting 
increased pensions to Spanish war veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2145. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition by Mrs. C. C. Spence and 
numerous citizens of Erie, Pa., asking for the passage of a 
Civil War pension bill that will increase pensions of the veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2146. Also, petition by Col. David B. Simpson, commander of 
Pennsylvania State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, Erie, and a 
large number of veterans of the Spanish-American War living at 


the home, asking for the passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- |, 


mittee on Pensions. 

2147. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the board of commis- 
sioners of the city of Minot, N. Dak., in favor of increasing pen- 
sions of veterans of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and China relief expedition; also, petition by 65 residents 
of Dickinson, N. Dak., and vicinity, in favor of increasing pen- 
sions of veterans of the war with Spain, etc.; also petition by 
65 residents of New England, N. Dak., and vicinity, in favor of 
increasing pensions of veterans of the war with Spain, etc.; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2148. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of the Dis- 
abled Veterans of the World War, urging that the World War 
yeterans act be amended to extend the presumptive date for 
tubercular veterans from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1930; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2149. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Elmira, 
Chemung County, N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of the 
bills increasing the pension of the Spanish War veterans (S. 
476 and H. R. 2562); to the Committee on Pensions. 

2150. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of residents of Worcester, 
Mass., favoring passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2151. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Punxsutawney, Pa., and vicinity, in favor of increased rates 
of pension for veterans of the war with Spain; to the Com- 
«mittee on Pensions. 

2152. Also, petition of citizens of Punxsutawney, Pa., in favor 
of increased rates of pension for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2153. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens 
of Dove Creek, Colo., and vicinity, asking for increase of pen- 
sions for yeterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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2154. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 20 citizens of 
Appanoose County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to enact leg- 
islation increasing the pensions now allowed to Civil War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

2155. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of certain voters of 
Phoenixville, Pa., urging legislation increasing the pension of 
all Ciyil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2156. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
citizens of Weston, Lewis County, W. Va.; Linn and Glenville, 
Gilmer County, W. Va.; Jane Lew and Horner, W. Va.; A. Carl 
Hughes, Col. Jackson Arnold, Guy B. Young, Capt. D. U. O’Brien, 
and others, urging Congress to take favorable action of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increase in pension 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2157. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Paul Riley, 4449 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, III., urging passage of House bill 2829, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2158. Also, petition of Mrs. E. B. Snyder, 3521 State Street, 
and other citizens of Chicago, urging passage of House bill 2829, 
granting increase of pensions to veterans of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2159. Also, petition of George H. Clapper, 1531 Twenty-ninth 
and one-half Street, Rock Island, III.; Mr. and Mrs. G. C. 
Pahlow, 726 Beecher Avenue, Galesburg, III.; and George W. 
Sanders, second lieutenant, Company G, Forty-ninth Infantry 
Iowa Volunteers, Spanish-American War, urging support of 
House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2160. Also, petition of the Woodford County Klan, El Paso, 
III, urging passage of the Robsion-Capper school bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

2161. Also, petition of A. W. Nielsen, 7041 Wabash Avenue; 
William A, Windsor, 3916 Prairie Axenue; Oscar W. Rockfield, 
1116 East Eighty-second Street, and other citizens of Chicago, 
urging passage of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

2162. Also, petition of Alonzo Gilliland, 1065 West North 
Street, Galesburg, III., and Chris F. Gunther, member Bob Evans 
Camp, No. 76, 7143 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, III., urging pas- 
sage of House bill 2562, granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, December 18, 1929 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) | 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. in open executive session 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Smoot 
Baird Glenn MeMaster Steck 
Barkley Goldsberough McNary Steiwer 
Bingham uld etealf Stephens 
Black Greene Moses Sullivan 
Blaine Grundy Norbeck Swanson 
Blease Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah arris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Brookhart Hastin Patterson Tyi 
Broussard Hatfiel Phipps Vandenberg 
Capper wes e Wagner 

Taw: Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Din Jones Sackett Watson 
Fess Kean Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 

er Keyes Shortridge 

George La Follette Simmons 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Corrine]. 
I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNnseNp] is absent on 
official business. I would like to have this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Sursreap] is absent by 
reason of illness. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Righty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
As in legislative session, 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, with an accompanying circular, 
relative to the Nobel peace prize, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxoonb, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 1}, 1929. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran MR. Vice PRESIDENT: The Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament has forwarded to the Department of State a number 
of copies of the committee's circular furnishing information regarding 
the proposals of candidates for the Nobel peace prize for the year 1930, 
with a letter requesting that the copies be distributed among the persons 
in the United States qualified to propose candidates. 

Accordingly I have pleasure in transmitting a copy of the circular for 
the information of the Senate. 

l am, my dear Mr. Vice President, very sincerely yours, 

Henry L. STIMSON. 


Det Norske Stortings Nobelkemité— Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament 


NOBEL PEACH PRIZE 


All proposals of candidates for the Nobel peace prize, which is to be 
distributed December 10, 1930, must, in order to be taken into considera- 
tion, be laid before the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament 
by a duly qualified person before the 1st of February of the same year. 

Any one of the following persons is held to be duly qualified: (a) 
Members and late members of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament, as well as the advisers appointed at the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute; (b) members of Parliament and members of government of 
the different States, as well as members of the Interparliamentary 
Union; (c) members of the International Arbitration Court at The 
Hague; (d) members of the Council of the International Peace Bureau ; 
(e) members and associates of the Institute of International Law; (f) 
university professors of political science and of law, of history and of 
philosophy; and (g) persons who have received the Nobel peace prize. 

The Nobel peace prize may also be accorded to institutions or asso- 
ciations. 

According to the code of statutes, section 8, the grounds upon which 
any proposal is made must be stated and handed in along with such 
papers and other documents as may therein be referred to. 

According to section 3, eyery written work, to qualify for a prize, 
must have appeared in print. 

For particulars, qualified persons are requested to apply to the office 
of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, Drammensvei 19, 
Oslo. 


As in legislative session, 


PETITIONS 


Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of 47 citizens of Hutchinson, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Carter Rader Post, 
No. 149, American Legion, of Elk County, Kans., favoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Coffeyville and Topeka, Kans., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ke- 
nosha, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented the petition of mem- 
bers of Sergeant George Berry Camp, No. 10, United Spanish 
War Veterans, in the District of Columbia, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Denver, 
Colo., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of Elizabeth Batchelder 
and 449 other citizens of Fargo and vicinity, in the State of 
North Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by the Rotary 
Club of Sheridan, Wyo., favoring the passage of legislation 
relieving local golf clubs and other athletic and social clubs from 
the tax on dues, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

As in legislative session, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HEFLIN, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment: 

A bill (S. 2322) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics; and 

A bill (S. 2323) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 684) to amend section 9 
of the Federal reserve act, as amended, to authorize the Federal 
Reserve Board to waive notice by State banks and trust com- 
panies of intention to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
reserve bank, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 64) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 544) authorizing re- 
celvers of national banking associations to compromise share- 
holders’ liability, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 65) thereon. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2605) to amend section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act to permit State member banks of the 
Federal reserve system to establish or retain branches in for- 
eign countries or in dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 66) thereon. 

As in legislative session, 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on December 17, 1929, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2276) 
continuing the powers and authority of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission under the radio act of 1927, as amended. 

As in legislative session, 

j BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows : 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 2728) for the relief of W. L. Inabnit; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2729) to amend section 83 of the Judicial Code as 
amended ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2730) to authorize the construction of a George 
Rogers Clark memorial lighthouse on the Ohio River at or 
adjacent to the city of Louisville, Ky.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

A bill (S. 2781) crediting certain employees with time served 
as employees of third-class post offices for the purposes of the 
civil service retirement laws; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 2732) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9 in Knox County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 2733) for the relief of Edward J. O'Neil; and 

A bill (S. 2784) for the relief of George Beier; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 2785) for the relief of Oscar R. Wolf; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2736) for the relief Benjamin Gonzales (with ac- 
companying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2737) for the relief of Miguel Pascual, a Spanish“ 
subject and resident of San Pedro de Macoris, Santo Domingo 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2788) granting a pension to Stephen Sawyer; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2739) for the relief of Bendix Peter Jensen; to they 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2740) providing for the advancement of Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the 
grade of rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2741) for the relief of William M. Wiser; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2742) for the relief of David F. Richards, alias 
David Richards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2743) granting a pension to David E. Lunsford ; 

A bill (S. 2744) granting a pension to Ferdinand Beyersdorf; 

A bill (S. 2745) granting a pension to Rose Burkett; 

A bill (S. 2746) granting a pension to R. Duran; and 

A bill (S. 2747) granting a pension to Isabelle Lloyd; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2748) granting a pension to Catherine Stiles; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2749) for the relief of Timothy C. Harrington; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2750) to authorize the appointment of stenographic 
reporters in the district courts of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2751) authorizing the issuance of a patent to cer- 
tain homestead lands to Charles W. Stults; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2752) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Sidney, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2753) for the relief of Edward Brooks; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2754) granting an increase of pension to Ellen T. 
Sivels; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2755) to provide for restoration to the public domain 
of certain lands in the State of California which are now re- 
served for Indian allotment purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2756) for the relief of Capt. Robert B. Woolverton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 2757) to authorize and direct the United States 
Shipping Board to sell certain property of the United States 
situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2758) authorizing the President to reappoint Alex- 
ander Carl Strecker, formerly a captain of Cavalry, United 
States Army, a captain of Cavalry, United States Army (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 108) to correct an error in the 
Journal of the Senate of the Sixty-third Congress in the matter 
of the Civil War claim of Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna L. 
Nicholls, sole heirs of Joshua Nicholls, deceased, and to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to 
pay the sum of $33,450 to the said Elizabeth R. Nicholls and 
Joanna L. Nicholls, which was appropriated for them under the 
bills S. 2810 and H. R. 7140 in the Sixty-third Congress; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a medal of honor to Edward 
A. Vosseler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

As in legislative session, 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN STORM AND FLOOD STRICKEN AREAS 

Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) for the 
relief of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PRINTING OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, ANNOTATED 

Mr. HAWES, as in legislative session, submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 22), which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing: : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives conourring), 
That there shall be printed and bound 4,700 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 166, Seventieth Congress, entitled “Compilation of Fed- 
eral Laws Relating to the Regulation of Carriers Subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, with Digests of Pertinent Decisions of the Federal 
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Courts and the Interstate Commerce Commission and Text or References 
to General Rules and Regulations,” of which 1,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 2,500 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 100 copies for the use of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate, 100 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives, and 
500 copies for each of the Printing Committees of Congress. 


SUNDAY LAWS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I 
ask leave to have printed in the Recor two letters, one of them 
from the committee of the Tennessee Methodist annual confer- 
ence—Mr. A. E. Clements, Mr. John, W. Barton, and Mr. Noah 
W. Cooper—in reference to Sunday laws. Heretofore I have 
given my views rather elaborately on the subject, and they need 
not be repeated here; but I desire to have the communications 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the communications were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia and were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe METHODIST BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 16, 1929. 
Hon, Kennere MCKELLAR, 
Hon, W. E. BROCK, 
Senators from Tennessee, 

GENTLEMEN: We will greatly appreciate your presentation to the 
Senate of the resolutions inclosed, and your advocacy of the laws therein 
indicated. 

With every good wish, 
Noan W. Coorer. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., October 31, 1929. 
To the SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Hon. WILLIAM E, BROCK, 
Senators, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Our Tennessee Methodist annual conference (represent- 
ing about 90,000 church members) in session at Belmont Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., October 19, 1929, adopted an expression of 
their sentiment, as follows: 

“A Sabbath Day kept holy is an absolute necessity for the physical, 
political, financial, and spiritual safety and progress of every man and 
nation, America was built by Sabbath keepers. In the building of our 
church and Nation, the Sabbath was kept in honor as a divine institu- 
tion of inestimable benefit. To-day our courts and Congress, legisia- 
tures and city councils, banks, and many of our stores stop on Sunday, 
the godly inheritance from our forefathers. But we look with amaze- 
ment and fear upon the mighty interstate commerce of America that 
observes no Sabbath; that now runs boldly for pecuniary profit, employ- 
Ing and teaching millions of our people to disregard the Sabbath. 

“We know full well that even civil law is of little ayail without vig- 
orous and active public sentiment to support it. We beg all of our 
people by precept and example to teach strict Sabbath observance and 
thus build anew public sentiment for Sabbath observance. 

We urge our Congress to enact Sabbath observance laws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has no such laws. We hereby urge that our 
State government require all contractors and employees to strictly 
observe the Sabbath in the building of roads and highways and other 
enterprises.” 

We were appointed a committee to convey to you, through our Sena- 
tors, the sentiment above expressed. In doing so by this letter we beg 
to express the hope that you will bring this vital matter into deserved 
public notice, and secure as speedily as possible in all our interstate 
commerce, and in the District of Columbia that Sabbath observance so 
essential to the preservation of our lives, liberties, and properties. 

With assurances of our esteem and best wishes and of our prayers 
that God may guide you all into the wisest use of your mighty powers, 
we are, 

Most respectfully yours, A. E. CLEMENT, 
JoHN W. Barton, 
Noan W. Cooper, 
Committee. 


BUILDING FOR THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, as in legislative session I ask 
unanimous consent to report back from the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds without amendment the bill (H. R. 
3864) to provide for the construction of a building for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and I submit a report (No. 
61) thereon. There is very little time left before the Christmas 
recess and we all know the situation which will confront the 
Senate directly after that recess. 

The bill was reported in the House unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, passed unanimously 
by the House without a particle of opposition, and has now been 
reported unanimously by the Committee on Public Buildings 
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and Grounds of the Senate. It is an important measure, as we 
all know, and it seems to me very desirable that we should act 
on the bill at the present time. I do not imagine that it will 
lead to any extended debate. In fact, I know of no opposition 
to it at all. I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not know that I have any 
objection to the bill. I am not familiar with it. I understand 
that it is a very important measure and might cost the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of money. Perhaps it is all right. I am 
not in any way finding fault with it. But the bill ought to be 
explained. It ought to be debated just a little bit. I do not 
want to delay its consideration and I say this only out of re- 
spect to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], who is en- 
titled to the floor on the executive business now being considered 
by the Senate. I do not want to take him off the floor by 
asking questions about the bill, It seems to me the bill does 
not have to be passed to-day. Is not that true? 

Mr. KEYES. No; it does not have to be passed to-day, but 
we have been two or three years in the consideration of the 
nratter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us dispose of the matter before the Senate, 
or we will find ourselves, I am afraid, before long without a 
quorum and I would dislike to have the judicial appointment go 
over until after the Christmas recess. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go to the calendar. 

As in legislative session, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appro- 
priation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 
to cover certain emergencies, 

As in legislative session, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were each read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

II. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appro- 
priation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 
to cover certain emergencies. 

As in legislative session, 


ANTIMONY PARAGRAPH OF TARIFF BILL 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I submit for publication in the 
Recorp a brief setting forth important data and observations on 
paragraph 376 of the tariff bill, the antimony schedule, prepared 
by Mr. H. P. Henderson, an able and reliable mining engineer 
and an authority on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The brief is as follows: 

SuMMARY 

As antimony metal goes mainly into alloys of antimony and lead 
which are, therefore, an advanced stage of manufacture, the antimony 
contents of alloys containing lead and more than 1 per cent of anti- 
mony should be given equal protection with antimony metal or the 
duty can be avoided by import of alloys made from antimony metal 
and lead. 

For tariff protection that will assure a domestic industry and de- 
finitely give the advantages of real competition as distinguished from 
foreign monopoly with its disadvantages of wildly fluctuating price and 
periods of yery high price in the American market, one of the following 
duties is necessary : 

A. Four cents per pound specific duty. 

B. Four and one-half cents per pound if the price is not over 103 
cents per pound. An amount equal to the difference between the price 
and 15 cents if the price is over 1034 cents and less than 15 cents per 

und. 

9211 the price is 15 cents per pound and over, such antimony shall be 
exempt from duty. ` 

C. Duty according to the Finance Committee scale, with 314 cents 
added to all prices. 

D. Duty according to committee scale amended to give 14-cent steps 
in duty with cent ranges in price, with duties from 4% cents when 
the price is not over 10% cents to exemption from duty when the price 

| is 14% cents. Definition of price as average of last two calendar months 
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instead of the preceding week would probably help both producers and 
consumers, 

So far as can be foreseen, a reduction of more than one-quarter to 
one-half cent from the duties specified above would result in impracti- 
eability of the investment necessary for a domestic antimony smelting 
industry and continuous competition in the domestic market. The duties 
specified above would assure such industry and competition. Three- 
quarters cent lower duties would, so far as foreseeable, render such 
competition impossible. 

LEGISLATIVE POSITION 

Under the Fordney-McCumber bill the duty on antimony is 2 cents 
per pound, and the House of Representatives retained the 2-cent rate, 
Before the Finance Committee a 4-cent specific duty or a sliding-scale 
duty moving smoothly from 5 cents when the market price is 10% 
cents and below to zero cents (exempt from duty) when the price is 
15% cents and above, were alternatively recommended. 

The Finance Committee adopted a “sliding scale” with the duty 
moving by %4-cent step from 4 cents when the price is 7 cents and 
below to zero cents when the price is 14 cents and above. On Novem- 
ber 11 Senator CONALLY introduced an amendment for a sliding scale in 
which duty moves smoothly from 4 cents when the market price is 
10% cents and below to zero cents when the price is 14% cents and 
above. 

These two amendments are printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
November 11, page 5417, with the debate on pages 5417 to 5420. At 
the debate on Armistice Day in the last hour before noon adjournment, 
few Senators were present. Senator ConNALLY’s amendment was de- 
feated by one or two votes. The committee amendment was adopted 
under an understanding (p. 5420) that it could be reconsidered either 
in the Committee of the Whole or in the Senate. 

REASONS FOR PROTECTION 

A tariff on antimony permitting a domestic smelting industry is 
desirable for the usual reason of labor employment both directly and 
indirectly through the use of domestic supplies, transportation, etc. 
Such reason, though important, is not the most important reason in this 
particular case. A probably much larger benefit would come by mod- 
erate prices and fluctuations through even domestic competition instead 
of Chinese monopoly under which prices have fluctuated wildly and 
have risen to absurd heights, and from two major sources of supply 
instead of dependance on one major source in the center of Asia, subject 
to interruption by Chinese disturbances (now immediately possible) or, 
in war (an important war material) by interruption of sea traffic across 
the Pacific. Furthermore, a domestic antimony mining industry can 
not have a chance of growing without domestic smelting. In debate, 
Senator CONNALLY put the situation strongly, Senator Rund said 
(p. 5418), “Most of the antimony of the world comes from China. 
“ the trouble is * © the way in which the price is jug- 
gled by the Chinese. Every time the price rises a little bit in other 
countries, that is taken advantage of by the Chinese who control the 
output of antimony, and they put up their price scandalously. The 
price of antimony * * has fluctuated all the way from 4% cents 


up to 45 cents per pound. There is no corresponding fluctuation that I 
know of in the whole list of metals which we are compelled to use. 
What the committee wants to do if it can is to protect the people of 
the United States against these excessive fluctuations.” 

The 2-cent difference between 2 cents and 4 cents duty is very 
small compared with the following fiuctuations: 


Oct. 19, 1925, to Jan. 4, 192 
Jan. 4, 1926, to May 26, 1928 
May 26, 1926, to Aug. 10, 1926 
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War fluctuations were even greater. 

Senator Regn said that when the price is very low (p. 5418) “ obyi- 
ously nobody in the United States can produce it * * * and a 
large duty is deserved.” 

CHINESE MONOPOLY 

Various data regarding the Chinese monopoly are given in Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 624 of the Department of Commerce, from 
which quotations below are taken. 

“As has been stated, the range of price at which antimony can be 
profitably produced in China, the cheapness with which the material 
can be mined and smelted, as well as the large reserves, have placed 
the Chinese producer in the position to dominate the world market“ 
(p. 21). 

These conditions “have militated against the development of de- 
posits in other parts of the world. Possibly due to the instability of 
price of antimony from a world standpoint and the wide range of these 
fluctuations, it would appear that the mining of antimony is not as 
attractive to the miner as that of some other metals” (p. 20). 
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“From time te time there have been attempts by the merchants in 
Hankow and Changsha to form an association to control shipments and 
standardize prices” (p. 21). 

For the year 1926 average New York price was 15.9 cents. 

“In 1926 a serious attempt was made, with the formation of an 
organization known as the Skiwangshan Antimony Association. Ar- 
ticle I of the agreement stated: 

„Recently the price of antimony regulus has declined. We think 
that this decline is caused by manipulation of the market in Europe 
and America. Therefore, we have consulted and organized this associa- 
tion of Skiwangshan antimony firms for the purpose of raising the 
price of antimony and safeguarding the future of our business.” 

“This association was made up of a large number of the Changsha 
merchants, but did not include all of those dealing in antimony, nor 
did all the foreign firms lend their support to the association. The 
scheme failed because the association attempted to maintain the price 
at approximately 14 to 15 cents per pound c. I. f. New York” 
(pp. 21-22). 

A cost, insurance, and freight price (in bond) of 14 to 15 cents is 
equivalent to a market price of 16 to 17 cents. (Continuing:) 

“This price evidently had allowed the Bolivian and Mexican mining 
companies to produce at a slight profit, thus materially affecting the 
world market, and with a recession in price, merchants actually asso- 
cited in the agreement undersold others within the organization” 
(p. 22). 

Thus the proponents of antimony tariff revision wish to standardize 
the New York price at about 11.5 or 12 cents (without pegging) or 
through a range of about 10.5 to 13.5 cents, while the Chinese 
monopoly wished to standardize price at about 16 to 17 cents. The 
difference is out of proportion to 2 cents increase in specife duty or a 
really protective sliding-scale duty averaging 2 cents or slightly more. 

The monopoly cited above, which would be illegal in the United 
States, is harmful in arbitrarily raising the price, and its success tor 
a period followed by failure to continue, is harmful in creating very 
wide fluctuations. 

The last quotation above shows, in the opinion of the Department of 
Commerce, that antimony production at small price from other sources 
than China requires a price around 15 cents for small profit. This is 
true without continuous operation, and continuous competition through 
protected domestic smelting alone can keep the price within reasonable 
limits and can keep fluctuations moderate. The recommended tariff 
protection would enable, through the economies of continuous opera- 
tion and the mining and smelting-plant improvements thereby justi- 
fied, a small profit at 11.5 cents average New York price which is no 
more than the pre-war average price with readjustment of duty. 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


In the case of many imported commodities that sell at reasonable 
price in the domestic market there is much opinion that increase in 
duty will increase the price and such increased cost to consumers may 
outwelgh benefit through increased domestic employment. Antimony 
does not characteristically sell at a reasonable price. It sells at either 
too high a price when the monopoly is in effective control or at too low 
a price while competition that started under the high prices is being 
eliminated by the monopoly. The Chinese monopoly is free from 
control by our Government and its laws. 

There is little or no political opinion to the effect that monopoly 
unregulated by law is better than competition. No party or group 
advocates such a condition and all would consider that such a condition 
would increase the price to consumers. Conversely, the substitution of 
competition for monopoly may be expected to decrease the price to con- 
sumers, and continuous competition instead of fluctuation between 
monopoly and competition may be expected to result in elimination of 
great price fluctuations and a reasonably steady price to consumers. 
The issue is to a minor extent domestic production versus imports, and 
to a more important degree continuous competition versus monopoly. 

To illustrate this by actual recent history after the very severe post- 
war deflation with absorption of war stocks in 1923-24, coincident with 
the great increase in radio-storage batteries from 1923 to 1925, we 
have the following condition, with China producing about 90 per cent 
of the world’s antimony: 


Average annual market prices 


Increase... 
AST AE N STS E — 


--per cent.. 


A large part of the difference in percentage increase ef 21 per cent for 
lead, a competitive commodity, and 124 per cent for antimony, a non- 
competitive commodity, may be attributed to the ‘Chinese monopoly. 
Battery plates are about 93 per cent lead, 7 per cent antimony, and 
constitute a large use of each metal. 

Competition with Chinese antimony started in 1925 and increased to 
1928. The effect on prices was as follows: 
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Antimony, erérage annual market price 


By 1928 Mexican production had risen to about one-quarter of Ameri- 
can requirements, but production cost 11.6 cents delivered New York 
(Price-Waterhouse audit), or 1.3 cents loss. This production is only 
now continuing by mining out high-grade ore in the hope that tariff 
action may permit domestic smelting with protection to insure against 
shutdown, thereby permitting the economy of continuous operation and 
giving the advantages of continuous competition, 

On the above record it seems almost certain that with cessation of 
competition the price would rise several cents per pound—much more 
than a 2-cent increase in duty from 2 to 4 cents that would enable 
competition to continue, 

PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 

Inspection of the price changes in 1924-1926 shows a speed and range 
of fluctuation unequaled in peace time with other metals and very seri- 
ous to trade. Detailed fluctuations are shown in Table I, the average 
change in price being about 3 cents every 30 days. War-time fiuctua- 
tions were even greater, as shown by high and low prices of war years. 


Year 
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CHINESE AND COMPETING COSTS 


Chinese antimony sold for the years 1921 and 1922 at an average price 
of 5.2 cents in the New York market with a 10 per cent duty in effect 
or about 4.7 cents price in bond. It is well known that little or no 
profit was made in these years, and it is reasonably estimated that 4.7 
cents represents the cost of Chinese antimony at that time. Since 1923 
it is reasonably estimated that this cost has risen 1 cent and that the 
in-bond cost is now 5.7 cents per pound, or 7.7 cents cost in the New 
York market with the present 2-cent duty. 

It is reasonably estimated that the operating cost of producing anti- 
mony in the United States on the Mexican border, if operations can be 
continuous without forced shut down, can be reduced, after $400,000 to 
$500,000 capital expenditure with more capital expenditure later, from 
the 1928 level of 11.6 cents to 9.7 cents. This includes no mining or 
smelting profit and no write-off of value of the Mexican smelter scrapped 
or cost of United States smelter built. It is purely a consolidated 
operating cost. With amortization of new mining and smelting capital 
requirements, costs may readily amount to 10.7 cents or somewhat 
higher. Expected average price of 11.5 cents is required to justify 
domestic smelting and continuous competition with China, 

LEVEL OF PROTECTION NECESSARY 


The difference between 5.7 cents Chinese costs and 9.7 cents competing 
operating costs as described above is 4 cents duty required to prevent 
domestic shutdown forced by Chinese competition. This can be done 
by 4 cents specifie duty. 

The sliding-scale duty is a plan whereby the duty is sufficient to give 
protection to domestic industry against forced shutdown when the price 
is in the vicinity of cost, with decrease in duty to prevent undue cost 
to consumers, as the price rises so that profit is being made. 

As this is a new tariff principle it probably would not be considered 
in connection with such a small item as antimony were it not for the 
fact that the smallness—and desirability of curbing price fluctuations— 
of antimony make it suitable for a working test, and a tested principle 
can be more confidently considered for other items at future tariff revi- 
sions than an untested principle. 

As a sliding-scale tariff, with a certain maximum duty, would aute- 
matically result in lower average price than specifie duty of such 
amount, margin of profit to domestic industry would average smaller 
under the sliding-scale duty than under the specific duty, while there 
would be more average profit in the imported commodity than in the 
domestic commodity. ‘This makes it of greater tmportance that the 
Maximum rate under the sliding scale should wholly baiance costs than 
is the case with specific duty. 

With a going industry not requiring capital expenditures in building 
up to insure strong competition, doubtless there might be no shutdown 
short of operating loss. If new capital expenditure is required, some 
incentive of profit is necessary to justify such expenditure. In Senator 
‘CONNALLY’s November 11 amendment the 4-cent duty, balancing operat- 
ing cost with China, is carried 0.8 cent above 9.7 cents estimated oper- 
ating cost to 10.5 cents, allowing for amortization, so that thé domestic 
and Chinese production would be on an even basis with the price up to 
10.5 cents, above which Chinese profits would increase at twice the rate 
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of domestic profit. From this estimated 0.8 cent mining and smelting 
operating profit, $500,000 to $1,000,000 new capital expenditure in 
smelter and mining plant would have to be returned before net profit. 
With domestic production of 10,000,000 pounds annually or half of 
domestic antimony metal requirements, 0.8 cent per pound is only 
$80,000 annually. This is small and uncertain incentive to investment. 
Less would be impossible. 

‘The proponents of a revised antimony tariff are willing to accept a 
sliding scale, but they wish to emphasize the necessity that it should 
be fairly devised to fit actual conditions, otherwise there will be no 
domestic industry and it will be of no benefit as a test. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR SLIDING SCALE 


As shown just above, duty of 4 cents at and below 10.5-cent price is 
a minimum requirement. 

An average reduction of duty can not encourage domestic industry. 
For a domestic industry to exist the duty must average not less than 2 
cents, as at present, at the past average price (see Average Prices) of 
12.5 cents, 

For a duty to be workable there must be a correspondence of each 
particular market price with a particular “in bond” price, otherwise 
trade will be seriously hampered and there will be pegging of price, 

A specific duty of 4 cents or a sliding-scale duty of 4%½ cents at 1014 
cents price, with antimony becoming exempt from duty at 15 cents, 
will assure domestic smelting and continuous competition in the 
antimony market for many years in the future, As the margin between 
assured competition and a doubtful situation is not great, it would 
seem that the national advantage would be promoted by a duty that will 
assure competition. 

THEORY OF FINANCE COMMITTEE DUTY LEVEL 


In formulating its sliding scale the committee arbitrarily “takes 10 
cents as a reasonable price, and continues the present duty at 2 cents 
when the price is 10 cents.“ (Senator Renp, p. 5419.) At this level, 
with 9.7 cents domestic cost and 7.7 cents, duty paid, Chinese cost, there 
is far from being protection, and this is a fundamentally wrong basis. 
By dropping the price a very little the Chinese could make a good profit 
while the domestic industry would suffer a serious loss and would be 
eliminated. 

On page 5419 Senator REED refers to the committee scale as equiva- 
lent to 1 cent flat duty, “and as against 1 cent flat provided by the 
committee.” This is a correct interpretation, as at the 12.5 cents 
average price duty would be 1 cent. Such average reduction can not 
encourage a domestic industry. 

Senator RED (p. 5419) takes the average price of the year 1928 
(10.3 cents) as the point for setting duty at 2 cents. He objects 
(p. 5419) to Senator CoNNALLY’s contention that the average 1923— 
1928 price is a fairer average price, because for the preceding few 
years the price averaged around 7 cents. Data on average prices are 
shown in Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

AVERAGE ANTIMONY PRICES AND DUTY 


As a very high proportion of antimony has been imported and, there- 
fore, paid duty, prices for various years with different duty can only be 
compared by adjusting duties for the various years to n standard basis. 
This is done in Table 5 for the 29 years, 1900-1928. 

The 1923-1928 6-year average price of 12.44 cents was taken for 
antimony, because for thut normal peace-time period the present 2-cent 
duty has been in effect and price comparisons can be made directly. 

In objecting to the 12%-cent price as an average, Senator Rexp said 
(p. 5419): “If you take the last five years, it is true that the price 
averages around 12½ cents (1924-1928 5-year average was 13.36 
cents), but if you take the previous five years there was not one 
instant In the whole five years when the price got up as high as 10 
cents, The average would be about 7 cents.” 

The average price of the preceding five years, 1919-1923, was 6.94 
cents. With adjustment from the 10 per cent duty in effect most of 
this period to 2-cent duty, the average price would have been 8.4 cents, 
In the years 1920 and 1923 the high price reached 10 cents or more, 
and if 2-cent duty had been in effect in 1919, 10 cents would also 
have been exceeded by the high price of that year, leaving only the 
years 1921 and 1922 when the high annual price would not have 
exceeded 10 cents. 

The period 1919-1922 is an exceptional period for the following 
reason; The war-time consumption of antimony was much greater than 
the peace con tion. Prices rapidly rose to as high as 45 cents and 
averaged 27.8 cents for 1915 and 1916. Under stimulus of such high 
prices, production increased even more than demand, as reflected by 
the drop in average price before the end of the war from 20.7 cents, 
1917 average, to 12.5 cents, 1918 average. With the sudden end of 
the war very large stocks remained on the market that were not ab- 
sorbed until 1923, with fall In average price to 8.16 cents in 1919 and 
4.92 cents In 1921. The war inflation and postwar deflation of anti- 
mony were both more severe than with almost any other commodity, 
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The 1919-1922 average price was the direct result of the high average 
war price, and can not reasonably be considered except in connection 
with war prices. 

The following comparison of antimony prices during war and post- 
war periods is interesting: 


Average price 
Period Years 

If 2 cents 

In bond daty 

Cents 

1914-1918 5 17.5 10. 5 
1919-1922 4 6.1 8.1 
1914-1922 9 12.4 14.4 


And the following comparison of average prices by periods during the 
last 29 years shows that 12.5 cents is not an excessive price under 2 
cents average duty under either pre-war or present conditions. It ix 
approximately the average price. 


Average price 


Period Years 
In bond | price if 
price 


The above calculations refer to prices as changed by change in duty 


only, without effect of competition, Under a duty that would stimulate 
competition such competition would be expected to reduce average prices. 

Under the average annual prices for the 29 years 1900-1928, in- 
clusive, as shown in Table 1, with the Finance Committee amendment 
in effect 4-cent duty would have been in effect no year, and not even 
a single week, 3.5-cent duty but one year, and duty of 3 cents or over 
but five years. Antimony would have been exempt from duty six years. 
Under Senator ConNNALLY’s amendment antimony would be exempt from 
duty six years and 4 cents duty would have been reached six years, 

At the high prices of each year exemption from duty would have 
been reached in 11 years under both the Finance Committee's amend- 
ment and Senator CoNNALLY’s amendment. 

At the low prices of each year, under the Finance Committee's scale, 
4 cents duty would have been attained in no year, 3.5 cents duty would 
have been attained only in the three years 1921, 1922, and 1928, though 
two pre-war years would be close to 3.5 cents duty. In view of the 
fact that half of this period is on pre-war price basis it is apparent that 
the 1921-1925 period was entirely abnormal, and consumers can not 
expect repetition of such low prices. 

The effect on operating profits at 9.7 cents estimated domestic oper- 
ating cost of a 2-cent specific duty of the Finance Committee amend- 
ment, and of Senator CoxxaLLx's November 11 amendment had each 
been in effect during the last 20 years (but without effect of competition 
of price), is shown in Table 6. ‘ 

Under the average prices of the last 29 years, domestic operations 
would have shown an operating loss averaging 1.4 cents per pound for 
11 years under a 2-cent duty; loss averaging 0.9 cent for 8 years under 
the Finance Committee amendment ; and loss averaging 1.1 cents for 2 
years under Senator ConNnALLY’s November 11 amendment. There were 
seven years of high prices in this period. Excluding these T years, 
estimated operating profit for the remaining 22 years would have been 
0.04 cent per pound under 2-cent duty, 0.28 cent per pound under the 
Finance Committee’s amendment, and 0.88 cent per pound under Senator 
CONNALLY’s amendment. During the seven years of high prices operat- 
ing profit would be 11.8 cents per pound under the 2-cent duty, 9.8 
cents per pound under the Finance Committee amendment, and 9.9 
cents per pound under Senator CoNNALLY’s amendment. These figures 
take no account of the effect of competition. With the small estimated 
operating profit under the 2-cent duty and Finance Committee amend- 
ment, the industry would probably not be in operation and prices would 
not be reduced through competition. Under Senator ConNALLY’s amend- 
ment prices would probably be much reduced by competition. The 
amount and irregularity of operating profit under the three duty levels 
discussed show no incentive to new capital investment under 2 cents 
duty or the committee amendment, and slight incentive under Senator 
CONNALLY’s amendment, The original recommendations of 4 cents spe- 
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cific duty or a sliding scale from duty exemption at 1544 cents to 5 
cents duty at 10.5 cents price would offer moderate incentive to the new 
capital investment so that the competition would be definitely assured. 


PEGGING OF PRICE 


Senator Rexp contended (p. 5419) that Senator CoxxaLLx's amend- 
ment would leave the effect of pegging the price at 14½ cents. This 
must be an assumption, natural unless the effect is examined in detail, 
that if the duty decreases 4 cents while the price increases 4 cents the 
difference is zero which is pegging. We are here actually taking the 
difference between a minus 4 and a plus 4, which is 8, not zero. In a 
scale in which the duty moved with the price so that there was 4 cents 
reduction in duty with 4 cents reduction in price, the difference would 
be zero, and the in-bond price would be pegged through 4 cents move- 
ment in duty. In Senator CoNNALLY’s scale the change works the other 
way, and there is a smooth gradual change of 8 cents in in-bond 
price with 4 cents change in market price. 

In the committee's scale there is 11 cents change in in-bond price 
with 7 cents change in market price. Neither scale pegs the price at one 
particular point. For pegging there must be a point or points at which 
the in-bond price does not move evenly with the market price, or vice 
versa. This does not occur in Senator ConNALLY’s scale, but 44-cent 
pegs do occur at the eight points of duty changes in the committee scale. 
This is Illustrated in Table 7, which shows the relation, by changes, of a 
fraction of a cent of market price in in-bond price and duty under the 
two scales from 1414 cents price where duty is zero in both cases, 14 
cents price where duty is one-half cent in both cases, to 1044 cents 
market price where at least 4 cents duty is necessary for a possible 
domestic industry. 

Several points of pegging are shown in the committee scale. For 
example, if the price is 1014 cents, with value of 8% cents in bond, it 
would be to the advantage of all holders of Chinese antimony in bond 
to withhold all their antimony from the market for two or three weeks 
until the price rose one-half cent with nominal sales, when all antimony 
would be imported from bond at one-half cent lower duty, and the price 
would then be allowed to sag to 10½ cents, when real sales could be 
made at one-half cent additional profit and one-half cent reduction in 
tariff protection and tariff revenue. 


CONSUMERS’ ATTITUDE 


In any sliding scale that is sufficiently protective there is the following 
objection from the standpoint of consumers, besides objection to the half- 
cent step as above. If antimony is bought in Shanghai at a certain 
price by an American consumer to be delivered, say, two months later, 
and the New York price at time of delivery should have risen or fallen a 
certain amount, the speculative profit or loss to consumer would be 
double such amount, ‘Thus if the change in price is 0.6 cent, the change 
in value in the New York market would be 1.2 cents. However, this is 
not serious when it is considered that the effect of competition is to 
stabilize the price and that fluctuations averaged nearly 3 cents monthly 
in 1924, 1925, and 1926, and that under such conditions a purchaser of 
antimony in Shanghai could not tell within 8 cents what it would be 
worth on delivery in New York. It seems to be true, nevertheless, that 
consumers would prefer a 4-cent specific duty to a sliding-seale duty that 
would give equal protection in eliminating this uncertainty. Four cents 
specific duty would eliminate the above tendency to minor fluctuations 
and would be as effective in eliminating larger fluctuations through com- 
petition as an equally protective sliding-scale duty. 

H. P. HENDERSON. 


TABLE 1.—lIllustrating speed of antimony price fluctuations 


June 4, 1925. 
July 8, 1925. 
July 20, 1925 
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Average, 23 months 
8 18, 10 2 - May 26, 1928 
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TABLE 2.— High, low, and average annual prices of siz metals, 1023-1928 


1023—Hich 10. 00 8. 50 8 00 ‘A 
LO 6.25 5.07 5.75 22. 49 
A — 7,81 7.35 6. 66 27.15 
1924—High__..._-._- 17. 50 10. 05 7.85 . 24. 13 
FETES 8 25 6.62 5.65 40. 00 20.11 
Average. 10.77 8.10 6, 35 50, 20 21. 87 
1925—High_.......- 25. 50 0. 75 8.90 64.50 23. 24 
LOW. 11. 00 7. 30 6.75 80. 00 19.72 
Average 17. 50 8.92 7. 66 87. 90 21.32 
1926—High_.--..... 25, 00 9, 20 & 75 72, 50 2231 
Low . 50 7.45 6.70 58. 50 20. 18 
A S 15,91 8.25 7.87 65.30 21, 05 
1927—High__....... 16, 50 7. 65 7.00 71.00 20. 16 
1 10. 25 5. 95 5. 60 80.12 18. 37 
Average 12.34 6, 52 6, 25 64. 37 19, 35 
1028— High 11. 37 6.40 6.35 57. 75 19, 06 
1 9, 25 5.72 5. 40 45,75 17.78 
Average 10. 30 6.14 6.03 50.48 18.32 
1923-1928. 
Average high. 17. 48 8. 76 7.81 62.71 23. 37 
Average low. 9, 08 6,45 6,97 47.98 10. 77 
Average 12. 44 7. 55 672 55, 16 A. 51 
n 27.00 6.12 7. 50 51. 05 
TOW 6,00 3.35 4.00 r 
Average 9.81 4.55 5.04 36. 48 16.27 
May, 1929, average. 9.00 6.76 6, 62 44. 03 5 


TABLE 3,—High, low, and average prices of siw metals 1923-1928 
[In percentage of average 1923-1928 price of each metal] 


cent 
123.8 112.5 119.0 
89. 5 75.1 81.5 
105. 0 97.3 101.0 
108.9 132. 2 115.2 
87.0} 87.6 85.0 
94.5 107.1 97.8 
107.5 142.4 121.5 
94.9 96. 6 94. 8 
A 101.7 | 118.1 98.2 107.4 
1926—High _- .. 103.0; 122.0 130. 2 103. 8 118.0 
NOTE 76.4 95. 1 98. 6 99.8 93.8 98.6 
123.0! 100.0 109. 2 1088 98. 0 107. 0 
124.5 101. 3 101.3 104. 2 93.7 105, 8 
822| 8&9! 787| 83.4 85.5 87.7 
99.2 98. 8 86. 3 93.0 90. 0 95.0 
91.5 117.6 $4.8 94. 5 98.8 100.1 
74.4 99. 6 75.6 80.4 82.7 85 0 
928| 108.2 81.2 89.9 85.4 90.6 
1923-1 
140.8 | 110,1 | 116.0) 116.3 113.7 108.9 113.0 
73.1 92.4 85.3 8.9 87.0 92.0 89. 1 
Average. 100 0 100 0 100. 0 1020) 1000 100.0 1000 
May, 1929, averagı 72.3 127.4 80.5 985 79.9 86.0 96.3 


TABLE 4—High, low, and average prices of sig metals, 1923-1928 
{In percentage of average, 1904-1913 prices] 


112.8 ia 141.8 | 141.0 

81.2 | 124.2| 102.0 1026 

7.8) 95.2 161.2 118.0 117.0 

178.5 97.0] 221.0 139.1 161.4 
84.1 79.0 | 145.1 | 1081] 109.6 

136.6) 85.8 177.7) 1125| 137.6 
260.0 97.4) 236.0] 157.8] 176.5 
112.2] 85.8 100.0 119. 5] 137.0 
178.51 92.5 196.0 135.7] 158.5 
255.5) 93.5) 202.2 155.1 198.2 
97.0 86.4) 163.1) 118.9 160.0 

162.5 90.8 181.0 as 178.5 
158.0 | 92.0 188.0 124.1 194.4 
104.7 80.6) 130.2} 98:3) 153,7 
1%. 0 85.1 | 143.0 110.8] 176.0 
116.0 | 106.7 | 140.5 1125] 158.0 
94.5 90.4 | 125.4 95.8 | 130.8 

115.0 G. 4 135.5 107.0] 138.0 
178.3 99.8 | 192.4 | 138.4 171.6 
92.7 83.9 | 141,3 | 105.9 132.3 

131.4 90.8 165.6] 119.1 | 150.9 
91.8 | 115.6 | 148.5 117.5 120.5 
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TABLE 5.—Avcerage annual prices 1900 to 1928 


[Calculation of market prices for years 1900-1928, under assumption that duties pro- 


November 11 were in effect} 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1900 10. 80 10, 05 1L5 1.5 12.2 22 
i901 10. 38 75 9. 63 11.1 1. 5 12.1 25 
1902. 9.94 75 9. 44 11.1 1.7 11.9 25 
1903. 1,72 75 6,97 9.5 25 10.6 37 
1904 7.78 75 7.03 9.5 2.5 10.7 3.7 
1905, 11.68 75 10. 83 125 1.7 12.7 1.9 
1908 22, 85 .75 22.10 22.1 0 21 0 
1907 17. 03 25 16. 28 16.3 0 16.3 0 
1908 8.50 75 7.81 10.0 2.2 11.1 3.3 
1009. 8.27 75 7.52 10.0 2.5 11.0 3.5 
1910. 2.24 1.5 6.74 9.9 2.2 10,6 3.9 
1911 7.48 1.5 5,98 9.0 3.0 10,0 4.0 
1912. 7.63 1.5 6.13 8.8 27 10.1 4.0 
1913.. 7,43 1.5 5.93 8.9 3.0 9.9 4.0 
1914.. 8. 53 38 7.78 9.9 22 11.1 a4 
1915. 29, 52 21 28 26.8 0 26.8 0 
1016 25. 33 2.3 2.0 23.0 0 23.0 0 
1917 _. 20.73 19 19,8 18.8 0 18.8 +0 
1918 12. 55 1.1 11.4 12.4 1.0 12.9 1,5 
1919__ . 16 Wf 7.5 10.0 2.5 11.0 3.5 
1920 8.38 97 7.7 9.9 22 11.1 3.4 
1921.. 4.92 5 44 7.9 3.5 84 4.0 
1922 5.42 7 4.7 7.9 3.2 8.7 40 
INR.. 7.81 20 5.81 8.8 3.0 9.2 4.0 
1024 10,77 2.0 8.77 10.8 20 11. 7 2.9 
1925.. a 17. 50 20 15. 50 15.5 -0 15.5 -0 
1926... .._. 15.91 2.0 13.91 14.1 0,2 14.2 03 
1 7 12.34 2.0 10, 34 11.8 1.5 12. 4 21 
3 10. 30 2.0 8. 30 10.3 2.0 11.4 3.1 


N. orn. Calculation does not include effect of com pet it ion in reducing price. Under 
2 cents duty, market price would be 2 cents higher than in-bond price. 


Tann 6.—Market price and fit to domestic industry, 1900-1928, assum- 
ing 2-cont duty, Finance Committee amendment, and Connally amend- 
mont in effect during those years 


Cents Cents Cents 
10. 05 12.0 2.3 1.8 2 2.5 
9. 63 11.6 1,9 1 1.4 1 2.4 
2.44 11.4 1.7 11.1 1.4 9 2.2 
6.97 9.0 —.7 9. 5 —.2 6 -9 
7. 08 9.0 —.7 9. 5 —.2 7 1. 0 
10. 83 12.8 3.1 12. 5 2.8 7 3.0 
22. 10 24.1 14.4 221 12.4 1 12.4 
16, 28 18.3 8.6 16.3 6.6 3 6.6 
7. 81 9. 8 1 10.0 3 1 1.4 
7.52 9.5 —.2 10.0 3 0 1.3 
6.74 8.7 —1. 0 9.9 2 10.6 9 
5.98 8.0 —1.7 9.0 4 10.0 3 
6.13 8.1 —1.6 8.8 10.1 4 
5.93 7.9 —1.8 8.9 9.9 2 
7. 73 9.7 „0 9.9 11.1 14 
26.8 28.8 19.1 26.8 26.8 17.1 
23.0 26.0 15.3 23.0 3.0 13.3 
18.8 20.8 11.1 18.8 18.8 9.1 
11.4 13.4 3.7 12.4 12.9 3.2 
7.5 9.5 — 2 10,0 11.0 1.3 
7.7 9.7 .0 9.9 8.4 —1.3 
4.4 6.4 —3.3 7.9 8.7 —1. 0 
4.7 6.7 —3.0 7.9 9.8 1 
5,21 7.8 —1. 9 8. 8 9.8 ol 
8.77 10.8 1.1 10.8 11.7 2.0 
15.50 17.5 7.8 15.5 15.5 5.8 
13. 91 15.9 6.2 14.1 14.7 5.0 
10.34 12.3 2.6 11.8 12.4 27 
8. 30 10.3 6 10.3 11.4 1,7 


Tann T.— Relation of market prices and in-bond prices, showing 44-cent 
pegs in committee wording 


Under Finance Under Senator ( Con: 
Committee amend-| nally's Nov. 


Duty 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
26 8.5 4.0 6.5 
20 &6 3.9 8.7 
2.0 8.7 3.8 6.0 
2.0 8.8 3.7 7.1 
20 8.9 3.6 7.3 
20 9.0 3.5 7.5 
1.5 9.6 3.4 7.7 
1. 5 9. 7 3.3 7.9 
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TABLE 7.—Relation of market 8 and Breathe oe sere showing cent 
wording—Continu 


pegs in comm 


Under Finance Under Senator Con- 
Committee amend-| nally's Nov. 11 
dment 


Cents 
11.3 1.5 3.2 9 2 
114 1 8 a1 83 
11.5 1 3.0 &5 
11.6 1.5 2.9 87 
11.7 L5 28 &9 
11.8 L6 27 a1 
11.9 L5 26 9.3 
120 1.6 25 9.5 
121 1.0 24] 97 
12.2 10 a3] 99 
12.3 1.0 22 1 
124 1.0 21 | 103 
12.5 10 20 | 105 
12.6 1.0 Lo} 107 
127 Lo 18 199 
12.8 L0 BA 1 
12.9 10 16 | 13 
13.0 1.0 5 1.8 
13.1 5 ! 
13.2 5 L3 | 19 
13.3 5 1.2 124 
13.4 5 Li | 1238 
13.5 5 ù 19 125 
13.6 5 y 9 127 
13.7 8 132 8 | 129 
13.8 8 2 1 
13.9 84 2 
11.0 :5 | 113.8 5f 13.5 
141 0 4.1 4 7 
14.2 10} 142 a TSS 
14.3 2 5 
14.4 CU IRA TANTES 
1.5 0 165 0| M5 


1 Tendency to of price at these points in Finance Committee's Seale, None 
atany point in tor Connally’s Nov. 11 amendment. 


Tamm 8.—Kstimated operating profit and loss under low prices reached 
each year adjusted to give effect to duties proposed November 11 


Under Senator Connal- 
ly’s Nov, II amend- 
ment 


Chinese | Domestic 


| 
| 
i 


Under Finance Com-* 


pes 
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Nork. Committee scale shows 14 years of domestic losses and larger domestic than 
Chinese losses. Senator Connally’s amendment shows 8 years of domestic loss 
and equal domestic and Chinese operating losses. 
As in legislative session, 
NEW YORK’S CANAL SYSTEM 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article published in the Grain World. of 
Chicago, III., under date of October 9, 1929, entitled “ New 
York’s Canal System,” by Earle W. Gage, of Ashville, N. X. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Grain World, Chicago, III., October 9, 1929] 
New YORK’S CANAL Sxsrru—Fauors EASTERN WATERWAY INSURES 
LEADERSHIP OF BUFFALO IN AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE 
$ By Earle W. Gage, Ashville, N. Y. 

For more than a century the New York Barge Canal has been the 
football of petty, partisan politics. Now, in the age of railroads and 
airlines, this oldest American system of transport promises to solve a 
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perplexing problem and to blaze the trail to open tidewater transport 
facilities which some 40,000,000 people, residing in the 22 Midwestern 
States, have been demanding of Uncle Sam. Engineers agree that this 
canal, developed to meet present-day demands, insures for all time to 
the American people an all-American waterway to the Atlantic. 

The original Erie Canal, which was opened for traffic on October 26, 
1825, opened the way to an entirely new era in the development of 
the territory along its route, and was directly responsible for the ex- 
pansion of the new country westward, across the plains to the Pacific. 
Immediately New York State assumed a commercial supremacy through 
the establishment of this trade route, a leadership which she has never 
lost. Just as this waterway assisted the largest city in the State to 
become, in later years, metropolis of the Nation, likewise the grain and 
bther products which poured down the length of the Great Lakes chain, 
finding the “ neck of the bottle” at Buffalo, gave to the Bison City a 
preeminence in commerce which is coveted by many another city. 

As the canal system progressed it carried the territory served along 
with its development. Marked are the improvements which have been 
made to modernize this waterway and make it adaptable to the needs. 
The contrast between the present-day system of canals which serve this 
part of the country and the original canals is as great as between a 
boy's play canal and Panama; or, as the engineers suggest, between the 
first trails which crossed the country and the modern improved highway. 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


The cost of construction of the improved canal system, known as the 
Barge Canal, has been approximately as follows: 

Erie, Champlain, and Oswego Canals, $145,000,000; Cayuga-Seneca 
Canals, $9,000,000; terminals, $30,000,000; or a grand total of nearly 
$180,000,000. 

This canal system comprises the Erie Canal, Champlain Canal, 
Oswego Canal, Cayuga-Seneca Canals, with Cayuga Inlet at Ithaca, 
the Glen Falls feeder, and the lakes, reseryoirs, feeders, harbor basins, 
and terminal docks connected therewith. 

With this vast network of waterways, we have a new romance of ships 
in this country, with the tang of the salt air sweeping far inland, linking 
the ocean with the Great Lakes, through the Barge Canal. Recently 
doughty ships have appeared upon its bosom, giants compared with 
the picturesque little boats of generations past, whose master pilots 
steer a course not only along the fairway of the canal but on through 
two of the Great Lakes to port cities serving the middle western district 
of the country. 

Modern craft, which are the proud possession of their owners, now 
weigh down heavily to the water line with cargoes, which are trans- 
ported on voyages extending 600 to 700 miles inland from the sea. 
This is expanding the range of the canal beyond the fondest dreams 
of the pioneer builders. For a large craft to cruise from New York 
to Detroit, Cleveland, or Buffalo without transferring its cargo was 
impossible when the old, slender waterway was hampered by shallow 
locks. 

Not only is this now a regular transportation achievement but the 
cruising speed attained compares most favorably with that which aver- 
age ships make in the open sea. Motor-ships have ushered in an en- 
tirely new era in economy of operation and dispatch of delivery, and 
a host of young and enthusiastic skippers have taken up the task of 
operating this fleet, with the same enthusiasm which characterized the 
old salts along New England, way back yonder when schooners berthed 
in those picturesque ports. 

The young chaps seem to have caught the vision of a wider prospect 
spreading far beyond the rippling waters of the canal system, and 
stretching clear through the Great Lakes chain. Although the original 
canal terminated at Albany, on the Hudson River, no such limitation 
hampers the new and improved system, for now the barge canal dips 
into the Atlantic, highway to world ports facing the seven seas, and 
provides an uninterrupted channel to more than one-third of the 1,000- 
mile long corridor of water which stretched far inland. 

Not ony this but the people of New York State are getting “ their 
money's worth“ out of this waterway. A glance at the accompanying 
map, and a comparison of the population centers—where the majority 
of the folks reside—shows us that this canal system, and its feeder 
branches, actually serves 70 per cent of the nearly 11,000,000 people 
of New York, who reside within 2 miles of the canal system. Such a 
vast transportation network plays a conspicuous role in the mainte- 
nance of a reasonable freight rate to the average citizen, just as the 
canal system indirectly helps to keep rates down to a host of people 
living far from its network. 

TREMENDOUS EXPANSION 

A brief consideration of the increased volume of traffic handled by 
the canal system shows us that the procession of ships passing through 
has been lengthening since the Improved system was opened 11 years 
ago, or in 1918. Thus a veritable evolution has gone steadily forward, 
consequent upon the vast enlargement of the waterway's dimensions, 
the size of its locks and channel, the abandonment of the old towpath, 
and the substitution of modern mechanical propulsion for antiquated 
methods. . 
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To-day powerful steel fieets thrust their noses from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic, laden with precious cargoes of wheat, one of the world’s 
essential gifts, since upon this the masses depend for the daily bread 
for which they so fervently pray. There are the motor-ships with a 
strange array of red piping on their decks, filled from tankers at the 
seaboard. These spread white wakes all the way up the historic Hud- 
son and along the middle of the State, on to the Great Lakes. Other 
fleets carry merchandise from the ports of the seven seas, plying under 
their own Diesel power as far as Detroit, slipping out from the pro- 
tected waters of the canal to meet the buffeting of Lake Erie's dashing 
Waves—a new type of navigation, but mighty serviceable to modern 
commerce, connecting inland with the sea. 

Thus it is that the New York Barge Canal system is a most remark- 
able corridor of modern commerce. When it was a little canal 4 feet 
deep and 40 feet wide, it was justly considered the eighth wonder of 
the world, thrust as it was far into the heart of the wilderness, Here 
in America it achieved exactly what the Languedoc Canal had done in 
linking France to the Mediterranean—it made possible for two great 
areas to enjoy transportation and communication. Thus two vast 
regions of mighty potentials were unlocked and linked, and the con- 
tinuing story of America testifies to that which was to follow. On the 
Great Lakes, as foreseen by De Witt Clinton, first governor of New 
York, there has arisen in the more than the century that this water- 
way has been opened “the greatest inland trade ever witnessed.” At 
the Atlantic, New York itself took its first real impetus from the old 
Erie Canal. 

The “marriage of the waters,” which was realized by the con- 
struction and continued operation of these canals, proved epoch mak- 
ing. The Great Lakes are themselves most unusual waterways, and 
stand without parallel in the modern world, save for the Mediter- 
ranean. Let us imagine these lakes joined with the Mississippi, as 
suggested—a canal extending up to Lake Michigan. This would com- 
prise the future American Mediterranean, while the New York Barge 
Canal is its present Gibraltar Straits. 

Now that man has spanned the continent with the “iron horse,” 
he returns to discover that waterway traffic is the most economical, 
and the future era of harnessing these to man's need promises to solve 
many a perplexing modern problem. Using the old “ditch” of 1825, 
the New York canal system was able to meet the needs of those 
times, but now it is modernized and made fit for the present battle 
of delivering the goods. 

Much closer to a real achievement in joining the two seas has been 
achieved in this canal system, plus the Great Lakes chain, than many 
seem to appreciate. Whereas the original canal handled cargoes of 
30 tons, the present canal, though designed to care for a maximum 
cargo of 1,000 tons, actually moves, with efficiency, craft of between 
1,500 and 2,000 tons. Two thousand tons equals an average American 
freight train of 100 cars, more than a mile in length; yet the motorized 
canal craft which totes this load is less than 300 feet from stem to 
stern, 

MOVING GRAIN 


Grain, the heavy-bulk cargo of the canal, travels in barges towed by 
tugs of 250 horsepower, whose Diesel motors come close to the oper- 
ating figure of the original towpath, considered in its time to have 
been the most economical in the world. These grain barges are of 
500 to 800 tons, and 800 tons in a single barge represents the cargo 
which would require 40 freight cars. A fleet of five of these barges 
may be seen trailing along behind the motorized tugs, which snail a 
cargo equal to 200 freight ears. Thus, when you see one of these 
tugs hauling a fleet of barges, you can visualize that the railroads have 
lost two freight-train cargoes, approximately 244 miles of cars, and need 
no longer wonder why some of the railroad presidents make such scath- 
ing statements about the canal. 


What the enlargement of the New York waterway meant has come 
most strikingly to the fore in recent months. Whereas back in 1880, 
when 30,000,000 bushels of wheat were moved down from the Lakes by 
use of a fleet of 6,000 of the old barges, in 1928, 33,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were transported in less than 500 barges. 

The amount of wheat transported on the canal in 1928 was greater 
than any year since 1894. The canal has had a mighty tough row to 
hoe. As previously suggested, when the politicians are not after it 
the railroads are, and during the World War their executives, in com- 
plete control of the canal, under the famous Railroad Administration, 
saw to it that the canal did mighty little business. Its opening in 1918, 
after 13 unlucky years of construction, saw traffic otherwise diverted. 
It takes time to build up any business, but that of the canal at present 
is surely looking up in a handsome manner. 

The transformed canal called for an entirely new fleet of larger ships 
than before used. Giant industries are not reconstructed overnight, 
More than 100 new steel craft have been put into service, making the 
total near to 1,000. A dozen motor ships have driven up, making a 
passage from New York to Detroit in 6 days; a few have covered the 
actual transit through the canal, from Oswego to the Hudson River, 
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including passage through the 31 locks, in 40 hours. Which all goes to 
show that waterway transit is not nearly so slow as we have been 
advised. 

GROWTH OF TRAFFIC 

The commerce flowing through the canals has been steadily on the 
upward trend, though much propaganda has been spread to the con- 
trary. People are just commencing to appreciate that by routing their 
ships via this canal they make a material saving in freight charges 
without sacrificing a great deal of time. The rate of increase in 1928 
was 12½ per cent, a figure which any grain handler would consider a 
nice increase in volume in his own business. In four years the advance 
was 50 per cent. In 1928 the flow of traffic rose 20 per cent in a single 
season ; and that record, 3,089,000 tons, represents about one-fourth of 
the canal's maximum capacity, as calculated by engineers. However, 
if the traffic handled may be judged by the estimate on size of cargo 
ship, stated at 1,000 tons but actually operated as high as 2,000 tons, 
we may easily double this figure. That gives us a total annual tonnage 
of about 25,000,000. However, carrying the limited annual load, this 
canal has been estimated to save the territory east of the Rockies ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 annually in freight rates, otherwise charged if 
the canal did not exist, 

The old hue and cry used to be that the canal boats carried a pay 
load” only one way, and therefore, had to go home with their nonprofit 
tails wagging behind them. This is no longer the case. Last year, for 
example, 1,356,000 tons were carried east, 1,999,000 tons went west, 
and the balance was nearly struck. Thus, the canal craft have become 
giant shuttles, weaving to and fro, across the face of the castern half 
of the continent, making a beautiful commercial fabric which saves 
millions, 

“Larger and better boats have been and are being registered for 
canal service,“ advised A. H. Moore, traffic manager of the canals. In 
1926 there were 771 cargo boats in canal service, with an aggregate 
capacity of 398,000 net tons; the next year 770 boats had a capacity 
of 416,860 tons, while in 1928, the combined capacities of 782 vessels 
aggregated 449,595 tons. 

“ From 1,159,270 tons in 1918, to 2,581,892 tons in 1927, a period of 
exactly 10 navigation seasons the gain in canal tonnage was 1,422,622 
tons, or over 122 per cent.” 


ROUTES FOLLOWED 


A craft bound from the Atlantic to Great Lakes, proceeds northerly 
from New York up the Hudson River, entering the first lock at Troy, a 
distance of 151.98 miles from Pier 6, East River. This lock, as well 
as the river below it, is under the jurisdcition of the Federal Govern- 
ment so far as navigation interests are concerned. The Erie Canal 
turns westward from the river 2.45 miles north of the lock, and from 
this point to the junction with the Niagara River, at Tonowanda, is 
339 miles, Proceeding upstream in the Niagara River, immediately 
above the famous Falls, which is at an elevation of 564 feet above sea 
level, for a distance of 13 miles, the United States Government lock at 
Squaw Island is reached, which raises the vessel to the level of Lake 
Erie; and then the craft proceeds to the Erie Basin terminal. The 
distance from New York to Buffalo is 504.73 miles. 

On the other hand, should Lake Ontario at Oswego, be the destina- 
tion, the above route would be followed by the craft from New York 
westerly as far as Three River Point, a distance of 314.7 miles, where 
the canalized Oswego River would be entered and used for 24 miles 
to Lake Ontario. The total distance is 338 miles. From Oswego ves- 
sels may pass into Lake Erle by means of the Welland Ship Canal. 

The passage from New York to Montreal covers the following route: 
Up the Hudson River to the Federal lock at Troy; through the Cham- 
plain Canal to Lock No. 12 at Whitehall, 62.86 miles; along Lake 
Champlain Inlet or “ Narrows," 14 miles into Lake Champlain; and 
thence to the Canadian boundary line, 97.75 miles. From this point 
northerly the navigable channels are under the jurisdiction of the Do- 
minion Government. The River Richelieu is followed downstream 23 
miles to the entrance to the Chambly Canal at St. Johns. From here 
the canal extends to the Chambly Basin, a distince of 12 miles. Nine 
locks are encountered, the shortest having a length of 118 feet and a 
width of 22% to 24 feet. The depth of water on sills is 644 feet, with a 
width of the canal at the bottom of 36 feet and at the surface of 60 
feet. 

At Chambly Basin, the northerly end of the canal, the River Richelieu 
is again entered and navigated 32 miles to the St. Ours Lock, which has 
dimensions 200 feet by 45 feet, with a depth on sills of 7 feet. From 
here to Sorel, through the river, is 14 miles. At Sorel the Richelieu 
joins the St. Lawrence, and by way of this river, from Sorel to Montreal, 
is 46 miles, The total distance from New York is 453.21 miles. 

Several other points may be reached on the St. Lawrence by con- 
tinuing along the above route or by way of the Erie and Oswego Canals 
to Lake Ontario and thence across the lake to the river entrance at 
Cape Vincent or Kingston. 

New York State operates elevators to handle canal traffic at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn, and Oswego, with capacities of 2,000,000 bushels and 
1,000,000 bushels, respectively. These elevators provide every modern 
facility for the handling of grain transported. During the S-month 
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season, a steady stream of golden grain pours into and out of these grain 
handlers, speeded on its way to the world’s markets, 


As in legislative session, 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. MOSES. Out of order, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I report favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 40) authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to extend invitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress for the Blind 
to be held in the city of New York in 1931. I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to transmit, through the American diplomatic missions, 
invitations on behalf of the American Foundation for the Blind, the 
American Association of Instructors for the Blind, and the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress for the Blind to 
be held in the city of New York in 1931, with authority to the President 
to appoint delegates from the United States to attend said International 
Congress: Provided, That the action shall not involve any expense to 
the Government of the United States. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

As in executive session, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 


A message in writing was communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

CONFIRMATION OF GEORGE L. SHELDON 

Mr, HARRISON. From the Committee on Finance, I report 
back favorably the nomination of George L. Sheldon to be col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district of Mississippi. 

Mr. Sheldon was formerly Governor of Nebraska, but is now 
a resident of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
nomination will be announced for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of George L. 
Sheldon, of Pettit, Miss., to be collector of internal revenue for 
the district of Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President will be 
notified, 

REPORTS ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Stillman E. Woodman, of 
Maine, to be United States marshal, district of Maine, which 
was ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported favorably sundry nominations in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

RECOMMITTAL OF A NOMINATION 


Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained unanimous consent that 
the name of Otis E. Jones to be postmaster at Prospect Station, 
Tenn., be rereferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States nominating John L. 
Day, of Oregon, to be United States marshal, district of Oregon, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


NOMINATION OF RICHARD J. HOPKINS 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Richard J. Hopkins to be United 
States district judge for the district of Kansas. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is not without a measure 
of regret that I find myself in opposition to the confirmation 
of a nomination in which the State of Kansas is interested more 
than is any other section of the country, and in which both 
Senators from that State are on the opposite side from me. 
However, there are certain facts in the pending case which I 
think are worthy of the careful and considerate judgment of 
the Senate. 
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Frequently in the selection of a Federal judge many things 
are said about his qualifications. I recall that Pontius Pilate 
was a very learned judge. He was known as a good judge; he 
had a very distinguished career; he was honored and revered 
in all the communities in which his rulings and decisions were 
promulgated. 

Immediately after Christ had been crucified a mob, made up 
of the rabble as well as many intelligent people, marched 
through the streets singing the praises of Pontius Pilate, and 
when the news of the crucifixion reached the Roman Senate 
many senators there arose and paid honor to that great judge. 
However, 1,900 years of history have made us realize that per- 
sonal character and standing in a community alone are but a 
small part of the qualifications which a judge should have. His 
mental make-up, the judicial qualities of his mind, a tempera- 
ment which lends itself readily to fair play, and great industry 
are also attributes which should be considered. 

Now let us look into the qualifications of the candidate who 
presents himself as an applicant for the position of United 
States judge. True, he will sit as a judge in Kansas, but at any 
time after his confirmation he may be transferred to any State 
in the Union to hear, try, and determine cases; so that his con- 
firmation or lack of confirmation becomes a matter of concern 
to all of us, for it may affect States other than the State of 
Kansas. 

In order to be specific, I will say that there are statutes in 
Kansas, laws regularly passed by its iegislature, which make it 
the duty of the attorney general of Kansas regularly to report 
the fees which he collects to the State treasury of that State, 
I shall read these two statutes, because the candidate, Mr. 
Hopkins, was attorney general of Kansas; and I shall prove by 
evidence that can not be successfully contradicted that he vio- 
lated his oath of office and the laws of that State. 

First, let us see what the statute provides: 


REVISED STATUTES OF KANSAS, 1923 


75-709—Accounting for fees: It shall be the duty of the attorney 
general to pay into the State treasury for the benefit of the general 
revenue fund all fees and allowances of every kind and character paid 
to him under color of any general or special statute for criminal convic- 
tions secured by him in violation of the prohibitory law and fees 
awarded to him by virtue of any statute for abating liquor nuisance, 
and all fees and allowances for enforcing all civil or criminal laws 
against monopolies and in restraint of trade and against gambling nuis- 
ances and practices and every other fee or allowance in any civil or 
criminal case whatsoever, whether specifically mentioned in this act or 
not; and for the appropriation to his private use of any such fee or 
allowance the attorney general shall forfeit his office and may be re- 
moved in the manner provided by law. (Revised 1923; old section D., 
1913, ch. 313.1.) Annotation to L. 1913, ch. 313.1; fees of attorney 
general in contempt proceedings under prohibitory law, considered. The 
State ex rel. v. Dawson (90 K. 893, 841). 


Another provision of the statutes of Kansas reads: f 


75-710. Assistants and employees: The attorney general shall ap- 
point such assistants, clerks, and stenographers as shall be authorized 
by law, and who shall hold their office at the will and pleasure of the 
attorney general: Provided, That all fees and allowances earned by 
said assistants or any of them or allowed to them by any statute or 
order of court, in any civil or criminal case whatsoever, shall be turned 
into the general revenue fund of the State treasury, and the vouchers 
for their monthly salaries shall not be honored by the auditor of 
State until a verified account of the fees collected by them or either 
of them, during the preceding month, has been filed in the State 
auditor's office, (Revised, 1923; old sec. L. 1913, ch. 313.2.) 


Briefly those two statutes mean simply this: That all money 
coming into the attorney general’s office from any character of 
case in which the State may be interested shall be turned into 
the State treasury monthly. 

Did Judge Hopkins do that when he was attorney general of 
the State? I hold in my hand affidavits showing the number of 
eases, together with the amount of the fees which came into his 
hands in one county in the State of Kansas. I also hold in my 
hand a report made by the certified public accountant firm of 
Brelsford, Wasson & Gifford, of Topeka, Kans., from which I 
read as follows: 


Pursuant to your instructions we have prepared from the records of 
the auditor of state for the State of Kansas the following exhibit and 
related schedule: 

Exhibit A.— Summary of abstract from records of the auditor of 
State of monthly reports of public moneys received by the attorney 
general, State of Kansas, Richard J. Hopkins, January 13, 1919, to 
December 81, 1922. 

Schedule I.—Abstract from records of auditor of State of monthly 
reports of public moneys received by attorney general of State of 
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Kansas, Richard J. Hopkins, from January 13, 1919, to December 31, 
1922. 


These reports are prepared in great detail, They show the 
month, the year, the date of the report, the date when the fee 
was received, where the fee came from, the character of case in 
which it was collected, and the total of the fees for the particu- 
lar county. 

I also hold in my hand a report of the fees collected by the 
attorney general from liquor and criminal cases in Leavenworth 
County, in the State of Kansas, to which an affidavit is also 
attached. 

If Senators will give me their attention for a few moments 
I should like to impress upon them the point that there are 
105 counties in the State of Kansas. The reports to which I 
have just referred are for only two of those counties. Yet those 
reports show that the attorney general collected $3,086 more than 
he turned into the State treasury from the entire State. 

Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. If the Senator will yield to me for just a 
moment, I wish to call his attention to one very important fact 
bearing on this matter, namely, that the fees which the Senator 
mentioned were collected by special assistant attorneys general 
authorized under the law, and that such special assistants are 
provided in only two counties in the State of Kansas, Wyan- 
dotte and Leavenworth, the ones referred to by the Senator. 
Therefore there could be no such situation as the Senator inti- 
mates in the other counties; there could not be a similar con- 
dition in them as to the collection of fees. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have just read to the Senate the law of the 
State of Kansas, which is superior to the ruling or the ipse dixit 
of the attorney general of that State. That statute provides that 
every fee collected either by the attorney general or by his 
assistants shall be turned into the State treasurer monthly. 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; and when the Senator has finished his 
statement I will present to the Senate affidavits from every 
official who has had anything to do with the handling of these 
fees, from the courts in those two counties up to the State 
treasurer, refuting absolutely every statement the Senator makes 
that there has been any juggling of the fees. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well; I will be glad to have that infor- 
mation from the Senator; but 1 still maintain that Attorney 
General Hopkins turned into the State treasury of Kansas, to 
be exact, $11,132.01 for the entire State, while in those two 
counties—2 only out of 105—he collected $3,086 more than he 
turned in for the whole State of Kansas. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the Senator has already given 
the information for which I am about to ask, but my attention 
was diverted and I did not hear all that he said. 1 think it is 
quite important to know what those two counties are and what 
large cities are located in those two counties. 

Mr. TYDINGS. They are the county of Wyandotte and the 
county of Leavenworth. 

Mr. NORRIS. And Leavenworth County is the county in 
which the city of Leavenworth is situated? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it is, and I think it may be consid- 
ered, perhaps, as a county where there is quite a good deal of 
crime as compared with conditions in Kansas generally. 

= NORRIS. What large city is in Wyandotte County, if 
any 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Kansas City, Kans., is in that county. 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; Kansas City, Kans., the largest city in 
the State, is located in that county, and that city in times past 
has been the gateway for those who violate the liquor laws of 
Kansas. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have read to the Senator the statute. The 
Senator will not contend that the attorney general can brush 
aside the statute. 

Mr. CAPPER. I must insist, Mr. President, that we have 
absolute proof here that the statute has not been brushed aside 
in a single instance, and that every dollar has been accounted 
for by the State treasury and by the attorney general. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I have just read from the court records, 
taken by a certified public accountant, the amount of money 
which the attorney general or his assistant received, and, adding 
up that, it shows that in these 2 counties out of 105 he received 
over $3,000 more than he turned in for the entire State. I can 
not see how the Senator can get around that statement. 
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Mr. CAPPER. I prefer to wait until the Senator has com- 
pleted his statement, because then I will show that Judge Hop- 
kins has not received $3,000 or a single dollar more than he 
accounted for in the liquor cases. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is only fair for me to observe here—and I 
do not wish to be unfair—that I am not a resident of the State 
of Kansas, nor do I live near it; and it may be that some of the 
information which I am giving to the Senate in good faith is 
erroneous. If it is erroneous, I certainly hope the Senator will 
correct me; and if he does prove that I have been in error, I 
shall be the first man to withdraw anything that may be false 
or untrue about Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. CAPPER. I think I shall be able to convince the Senator 
from Maryland and any other Senator that the information is 
wholly erroneous. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, I will yield to the Senator for an 
answer to this question: Will he tell me how he would explain 
away this situation dealing with fees? 

You have a State auditor in Kansas, appointed by the gov- 

ernor. It is his duty regularly to go around and audit the books 
of the various departments. The auditor did so in the year 
1920, when Mr. Hopkins was attorney general of the State. 
Here is what he said in his report, and here is a sworn copy of 
the auditor's report. I shall not read it all, but I ask permission 
to insert it all in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

June 2, 1920. 
Hxxnx J. ALX, Governor. 

Dear Stn: In compliance with chapter 309, section 2, Laws of 1917, 
we have made and herewith present report of our audit of all income 
accounts of the attorney general covering the period commencing July 
1, 1918, and ending December 31, 1919. 

On page 1, hereto attached and made a part hereof, we show a sum- 
mary of the collection made by said office during aforesaid period, to- 
gether with a memorandum of the account of Richard J. Hopkins, 
trustee, with the Kansas Reserve State Bank, Topeka, Kans., which 
account evidently consists wholly of sums donated to this office for the 
purpose of defraying at least a portion of certain extraordinary ex- 
penses connected with certain prosecutions conducted by the attorney 
general or his assistants. 

Paragraph 10762, General Statutes of Kansas, 1915, provides for the 
keeping in proper books of a register of all actions prosecuted or de- 
fended by the attorney general and all proceedings had in relation 
thereto. When we made a request for such a record we were informed 
that none had been kept, nor had the former attorney general kept and 
turned over such a record to the present incumbent. Without such a 
record it is impossible for us to check up the various actions in which 
a fee or fees may be due this office. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that such a record should be kept 
in the future, so that the difficulty at present encountered will not be 
present in the future checks made by this office. 

In the following cases brought by Roy R. Hubbard, special assistant, 
attorney general, there would appear to be an unpaid fee: 


Case No. 5181, September, 1918, State v. George Martell $25 
Case No, 5182, September, 1918, State v. Bobich . 25 
Case No. 5269, January, 1919, State v. Jesus ä r S 


In verifying the amount of fees, as reported by Mr. Hubbard against 
the vouchers issued in his favor, we find that on December 9, 1918, 
voucher for $500 was properly certified to the auditor, but that by 
reason of a clerical error a warrant (No. 6007) was issued on December 
16, 1918, for $450, and the balance of $50 is still due Mr. Hubbard. 

We find that on June 29, 1918, a deposit of $100 was made to D. A. 
Valentine, clerk of the supreme court, in the case of State v. Davis 
(docket No, 21963) by the former attorney general. A decree of judg- 
ment against the defendant is recorded in this case and costs assessed 
against him, but the records show that the costs have not been paid 
into the court. Said costs include a commissioner’s fee of $100, which 
seems to have been paid out of the deposit made by this office, above 
referred to herein. It would, therefore, appear that this defendant 
should be required to pay this judgment for costs, and that the $100 
deposit above mentioned and referred to should be returned to the 
attorney general's office. This matter has been called to the attention 
of both Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Valentine. 

Yours very truly, 
J. N. ATKINSON, 
State Accountant. 

I, Dorothy Owens, public stenographer, do here certify that the fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of report of J. N. Atkinson, State ac- 
countant, volume 1, under date of June 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, as 
taken from State report which is on file in the State auditor's office. 

DOROTHY Owens. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of December, 1929. 

[SEAL] ALMA PURTZER, 

j Notary Publio. 
My commission expires 12th day of January, 1931. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I shall read only, unless I am asked to read 
further by some one, the pertinent paragraphs in this report, 

Speaking of the audit of the attorney general's office, the 
accountant says: 

On page 1 hereto attached and made a part hereof we show a sum- 
mary of the collections made by said office during aforesaid period, 
together with a memorandum of the account of Richard J. Hopkins, 
trustee, with the Kansas Reserve State Bank, Topeka, Kans., which 
account evidently consists wholly of sums donated to this office for the 
purpose of defraying at least a portion of certain extraordinary expenses 
connected with certain prosecutions conducted by the attorney general 
or his assistants. 


I call the Senator's attention to this, particularly: 


Paragraph 10762, General Statutes of Kansas, 1915, provides for the 
keeping, in proper books, of a register of all actions prosecuted or de- 
fended by the attorney general and all proceedings had in relation 
thereto. When we made a request for such a record, we were informed 
that none had been kept, nor had the former attorney general kept and 
turned over such a record to the present incumbent. Without such a 
record it is impossible for us to check up the various actions in which a 
fee or fees may be due this office. 


Then the report goes on to show some fees about which there 
is question. 

That was in 1920 that the auditor called on Richard J. Hop- 
kins, called his attention to the statutes of Kansas, told him 
he was not complying with the law, told him that he had no 
books showing the fees of that office, and said that he wanted 
to audit it, and that without that report he could not make a 
careful and complete and accurate audit. He went back again 
in 1922, and here is another sworn audit, two years after the 
first one; and what does this auditor say? I shall not read it 
all, but I ask permission to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to Is as follows: 


[J. F. Elston, State accountant; R. F. Montgomery, chief clerk] 


Stars or KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF STATE ACCOUNTANT, 
Topeka, February 13, 1922. 
Subject: Audit of attorney general department. 
Mr. J. F. ELSTON, 
State Accountant, Topeka, Kans. 

Deag Siz: I have completed the check of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the attorney general's department covering the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, the date of our former check, to January 1, 1922. 

In the report of the former check attention was called to the fact 
that costs in case No, 21963 had not been collected. This collection of 
$100 was made in July, 1920, and remitted as fees for that month. The 
former report further speaks of a trust fund in the hands of the attor- 
ney general made up by moneys received by him from different organi- 
zations for the purpose of helping to defray the expenses of liquor 
prosecutions. The attorney general does not handle this money now, or, 
in other words, this trust fund has been done away with, and such 
moneys are turned into the hands of the Anti-Saloon League. 

The attorney general keeps no record of cases handled by the special 
assistants who are appointed for the purpose of enforcing the prohibi- 
tion and antigambling laws. The only records the office has is when 
the attorney fees are remitted. These fees are then reported and sent 
to the State treasurer. This being the case, there is no original source 
of evidence of these collections to be checked in this department, These 
funds are reported on the regular blanks and the records are found in 
the auditor’s office, and I found these indicate the following collections 
for this department. 


The only way these collections could be checked to their origin would 
be to check the district court records wherever the assistant attorney 
general has prosecuted cases, and thereby get the records of the attor- 
ney fees allowed by the court. There were no fees reported from July 
1 to December 31, 1921. 

The disbursements as indicated by the vouchers on file in the auditor’s 
office amount to: 

* * = 5 + * . 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

I would recommend that the attorney general require reports from 
all assistants in the field each month with regard to the cases com- 
pleted and the attorney fee allowed. A record can then be kept in his 
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office showing the fees to the State and when they are paid. This would 
give us a fair record for checking the amount that comes into the 
department, 
Respectfully, N. A. BAKER. 
I, Dorothy Owens, do here certify that the foregoing is a true and cor- 
rect copy of the recommendations of the report of J. F. Elston, State 
accountant, volumes 4 and 5, under date July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, 
taken from State report which is on file in the State auditor’s office. 
DOROTHY OWEns. 
LsnaL. 


My commission expires 12th day of January, 1931. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I shall read only the pertinent paragraphs: 


I have completed the check of the receipts and expenditures of the 
attorney general's department, covering the period from January 1, 
1920, the date of eur former check, to January 1, 1922. 

In the report of the former check, attention was called to the fact 
that costs in case No. 21963 had not been collected. This collection of 
$100 was made in July, 1920, and remitted as fees for that month. 
The former report further speaks of a trust fund in the hands of the 
attorney general made up by moneys received by him from different 
organizations for the purpose of helping to defray the expenses of liquor 
prosecutions, The attorney general does not handle this money now, 
or in other words, this trust fund has been done away with, and such 
moneys are turned into the hands of the Anti-Saloon League. 


Here is the significant paragraph: 


The attorney general keeps no record of cases handled by the special 
assistants who are appointed for the purpose of enforcing the prohibi- 
tion and antigambling laws. The only records the office has is when 
the attorney fees are remitted. These fees are then reported and sent 
to the State treasurer. This being the case, there is no original source 
of evidence of these collections to be checked in this department. Those 
funds are reported on the regular blanks, and the records are found in 
the auditor's office, and I found these indicate the following collections 
for this department. 


Then follows the account of some of the collections and some 
points in controversy. 
The point I make is that here is the law-enforcement officer 
of the State of Kansas, handling the public money due to go into 
the State treasury, who has taken an oath to abide by the con- 
stitution of Kansas and to perform all the requirements of the 
office of attorney general, who does not live up to the statute 
regulating the conduct of his own office, but handles money in 
this careless way, so that to-day the certified accounts actually 
show that $3,000 more was collected in two counties than he 
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turned in for the whole State of Kansas; and even after he 
had this statute called to his attention, two years later when the 
auditor came around he found no records kept, and the same 
chaotic conditions prevailing. 

What does law enforcement mean? Just enforcing three or 
four particular laws in which you have a great interest? I 
should think a man who aspires to the high office of Federal 
judge should be the kind of man who, in handling public money, 
would leave his books and accounts in such shape that not the 
slightest finger of suspicion could be logically pointed to the 
conduct of any office he might hold. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp the figures and mate- 
rial shown in this certified public statement, and also an account 
of the fees collected in these two counties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Abstract from records of auditor of State of monthly reports of public 
moneys received by attorney general of State of Kansas, Richard J, 
Hopkins, January 13, 1919, to December 31, 1922 

BRELSFORD, Wasson & GIFFORD, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
Topeka, Kans., December 6, 1929, 
Mr. WILLIAM HOWE, 
Secretary-Treasurer Kansas State Federation of Labor, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Sm: Pursuant to your instructions we have prepared from the records 
of the auditor of State for the State of Kansas the following exhibit 
and related schedule : 

Exhibit A—Summary of abstract from records of auditor of State of 
monthly reports of public moneys received by attorney general, State of 
Kansas, Richard J. Hopkins, January 13, 1919, to December 31, 1922. 

Schedule I—Abstract from records of auditor of State of monthly 
reports of public moneys received by attorney general of State of Kansas, 
Richard J. Hopkins, January 13, 1919, to December 31, 1922. 

Exhibit A is a summary of Schedule I. The information appear- 
ing on Schedule I was obtained from the monthly reports of public 
moneys received by the attorney general for the period reviewed on file 
in the office of the auditor of State. A monthly report for each month 
of the period heretofore specified was examined. The totals for each 
period were traced to and found to be in agreement with or included in 
amounts reported as fees collected by the attorney general, as shown on 
page 39 of the twenty-second, page 138 of the twenty-third, and page 
136 of the twenty-fourth biennial reports of the auditor of State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BRELSFORD, WASSON & GIFFORD, 
By H. W. GIFFORD, 
Certified Publio Accountant, 


Exner A 


Su batract ds uditor of State of month: 
mmary of a from records of a of of F 


Schedule I: 
Jan. 13 to June 30, 1919. 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. 
July 1. 1920, to June 30, 1921. 
July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922. 

July 1 to Dee. 31, 1922 


Report for month of— 


Feb. 1, 1919 
Mar. 1,1919 


Apr. 28,1919 


January 13-31, 1019. — —ůů 
February, 1919, 


March, 1919 „„ 


TCT 


LXXII—54 


Dec. 12,1919 


by attorney general, State of Kansas, Richard J. Hopkins, January 13, 1919, to 
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— auditor of State of mont paa received State Richard J. E Je „ 1919, 
SCHEDULE L—Abstract from records of of of e e e he hack pia of Kansas, Jopkins, January 13, 191 


June —, 1920 
July 15, 1920 


Aug. 14, 1920 
Oct. 1. 1920 


April, 1021.— 

May, 1921... 

June, 1921. 
Do. 


Total July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, to Exhibit A 


Bulg, : 208 he A es 


Fees collected for liquor and criminal cases DISTRICT COURT, WYANDOTTE COUNTY, KANS. 
LEAVENWORTH COUNTY, KANS. . On Eee W 


Received by 


5625 | State v. Charles Davis $50.00 | Roy R. Hubbard, assistant 
5075 | State v. Albert Gies $50 | J. K. Cod attorney general. 
5980 | State v. Otto, Mrs. Peterson, John 50 | Roy Hub 5630 State v. Earl L. Chitwood et al“ 75.00 ý 
Malore, W. M. Smith, Dan. 5857 50. 00 Do. 
5986 stator. Malldos ad Jaha Kroll 50 Do. 2755 . 
b. oy n Kroll . 
6988 | State v. Arthur Blanton alias R. J. 25 Do. 5760 25.00 | Roy R. Hubbsrd, assistant 
Wingfield. ater 1. 
5989 State b. Bude Carr 50 Do. 5854 50.00 R abbard, 
5990 75 John J. Glynn, assistant 5856 25. 00 Joy pa posh assistant 
coun attorney pkins. a 
5992 | State v. John Harmon 25 Roy Hubbard. for Hopkin. rol —— RR ubbard. 
sey ed es 5012 5.00 Do. 
aS cere na 25 Do. 5913 25, 00 Do. 
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STATE OF KANSAS, 
Wyandotte County, 88: 

I, Walter P. Mathis, clerk of the district court within and for said 
county, do hereby certify the within and foregoing to be a true and 
correct list of liquor cases filed in the district court of Wyandotte 
County, Kans., and city court, first and second districts of Kansas City, 
Kans., by Roy H. Hubbard, assistant attorney general of Kansas, where 
the attorney fees were received by him as shown by the records from 
the ist of January, 1919, up to and including the 1st of January, 1923. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court, affixed at my office in 
the city of Kansas City, this 14th day of September, 1929. 

[SEAL.] Warrer P. Matus, Clerk, 

By MILDRED CHRISTIANSEN, Deputy. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Now let us look for a moment at another side 
of the fitness of this candidate. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] yesterday 
showed, by the testimony which he offered here in the form of 
written documents from which he read, that while Judge Hop- 
kins was serving on the supreme bench of Kansas he was an 
officer of the Anti-Saloon League of that State, that he came 
to Washington on one occasion as an officer of that league, that 
his expenses were paid by that league—and, strange to say, in 
one or two cases the expenses were exactly $100—and that 
over a period of years he received somewhere between one and 
two thousand dollars from the Anti-Saloon League of that 
State. 

Let me say right here that I am not opposed to Judge Hopkins, 
if I know myself at all, because he may be in favor of prohibi- 
tion, and intensely in favor of it. I hope that what I may 
say would apply if he were wet just the same as it may apply 
if he is dry. It is not that question that I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate. The question I wish to call to your 
attention is that no man who sits on the bench of a State court 
or the Federal bench should have any strings tied around his 
hands at all. He should be free from every influence that would 
interfere with his rendering fair and impartial judgment on 
any state of facts which may come before him. I think the 
fact that Judge Hopkins, while a member of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas, allowed his expenses to be paid by a particular 
organization of that State, shows a disregard for the fine 
ethics of a judge, whether State or Federal, which alone, sepa- 
rate from every other incident in connection with his qualifica- 
tions. should bar him from confirmation by this body. 

Suppose he had accepted his expense money to come to Wash- 
ington or to speak around Kansas from the Association Op- 
posed to Prohibition. There would be little disparity between 
the two cases, except, perhaps, in this respect, that one fayors 
the existing law; but he still would have had his right of peti- 
tion. He still would have had his right of free speech. I do 
not believe that a judge who sees fit to leave the State supreme 
bench and take part in movements of this kind at the instance 
and in the pay, at least in part, of the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Association Opposed to Prohibition, or any other group of par- 
ticular citizens, has the regard for the ethics of his profession 
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which the judgeship should put in his mind. I am certain that 
if Judge Hopkins had represented the Association Opposed to 
Prohibition, if his expenses while serving as a State supreme 
court judge—which is not controverted—had been paid by that 
association, instead of by the Anti-Saloon League, we would 
have said, This man is unfit, is in the pay, is the tool of cer- 
tain interests in this country which are inimical to its wel- 
fare.” But by a strange bit of hocus-pocus he can accept, while 
on the State supreme bench in Kansas, fees and expense money 
from a group of citizens intensely interested in the enforce- 
ment of one side of a particular bit of philosophy of govern- 
ment, perhaps, without any question whatsoever from those 
whose philosophy seems to agree with theirs. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator see no difference be- 
tween supporting an institution which is in favor of the law 
and its enforcement, and supporting an institution that is op- 
posed to the law and against its enforcement? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why, of course. That is so axionratic that 
I am astonished that the Senator should consume the time of 
the Senate to propound a question like that here. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I notice that these wets can not see the 
difference in the two propositions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am very sorry the Senator used that 
expression, because I said in the beginning, when the Senator 
was not here, that if Judge Hopkins had received moneys from 
any other organization while on the bench, apart from the one 
that he did receive moneys from, my position would be exactly 
the same, whether they were wet or dry or what not. I am 
not going to be led into any wet-and-dry debate. My attack 
here on Judge Hopkins—if I may term it that in a kindly way— 
is because while he held the power of life and death over the 
citizens of the State of Kansas, the power to put them behind 
the bars for life, to take the husband from the wife and chil- 
dren, he had so little regard for the ethics of that high calling, 
for the power put in his hands without limit, that he allowed 
himself to come under at least the sheltering wing and in- 
fluence of an organization, judging from his actions off the 
bench while serving there as a member, which shows that he 
did not have the proper regard for the office to which the 
people of Kansas had elected him, 

Mr. BROOKHART. If that organization had been opposed 
to the enforcement of law or its administration, it would be a 
different thing. Here is an organization supporting the law, 
supporting the protection of all honest people and of all honest 
things, and the Senator denounces that, or the support of that 
by public officers, as improper. I can not see any sense at all 
in his position. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not denouncing it; but does not the 
Senator, being a lawyer himself, see that Judge Hopkins might 
be sitting in a case the following week where the Anti-Saloon 
League might be a party to a suit? Does not the Senator see 
that the week following his trip to Washington the Anti-Saloon 
League might have been either the plaintiff or the defendant 
in a case at bar before his court, and that the judge, being a 
member of the Anti-Saloon League, a paid agent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, a high officer of the Anti-Saloon League, could 
reed a the fair and impartial judgment which he should 
render 

Mr. BROOKHART. The church to which the judge belongs 
might be a party to a suit. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not yield any further to the Senator 
from Iowa. I do not want to get into a religious or a wet-and- 
dry argument, 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do I get the point of the Senator from Mary- 
land to be that he questions the right of men upon the bench 
to serve in organizations which are making specific studies of 
specific laws, and the entire question of crime? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I can not let the Senator put words in 
my mouth. I will say that the Senator from Maryland is 
opposed to any man who occupies the position of a Federal 
judge becoming so much the officer of any organization which is 
frequently the subject of litigation, directly or indirectly, as to 
make the other party to a suit, in which that organization might 
be interested, feel that that judge could not render impartial 
judgment. 

Mr. ALLEN. That would relate to all organizations for the 
study of erime and enforcement of law, would it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no. 
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Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not say, then, that the same 
objection he urges against having a man appointed to the Fed- 
eral bench who is a member of the Anti-Saloon League, who 
may be interested in that league’s program for the enforcement 
of law, could not be transferred into an objection against the 
Chief Justice of the United States serving as the head of the 
Crime Commission? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the Senator from Kansas—it 
perhaps has slipped his memory—that our present Chief Justice 
of the United States, for whom I have a very high respect and 
regard, was in this very body a few years ago seriously criticized 
for doing nothing more nor less than accepting an award from a 
very wealthy man because Chief Justice Taft was interested in 
furthering the cause of world peace. I was not here at the 
time, but I remember reading in the press that many Senators 
on both sides of the aisle severely criticized the Chief Justice, 
saying that a man who occupies that exalted position should be 
so scrupulous in his conduct that he would allow no circum- 
stance or act to cause any citizen of this Nation to lose confi- 
dence in the courts, t 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
one more question, the Senator has intimated that the fact that 
the case in which a judge might be interested might come before 
him would disqualify him. That is not the rule. Is it not true 
that in that kind of a case any judge stands aside and lets 
another judge try the case? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Judges are not expected to stand aside; they 
are elected to serve, and the very fact that the Senator has 
admitted that they should stand aside proves he has one foot 
on my side of the argument. He has just stated that they can 
pati aside. May I ask the Senator why they should stand 
aside? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Because they may be interested in the 
particular case before them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why should a judge place himself in a posi- 
tion so that he would have to stand aside? That is not what he 
is paid for. That was not the purpose for which the people of 
Kansas placed Judge Hopkins on the State supreme bench. 

Mr, BROOKHART. But there is no lawyer in Kansas who, 
on the supreme bench, might not meet with cases in which he 
would have a personal interest, and he would take no part in 
deciding such a case, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the Senator that in 99.44 
yer cent of cases where that situation would arise it would be 
because, before the lawyer went on the bench, he represented 
some concern which had litigation which later came before the 
court. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That does not disqualify the man as a 
judge in any way. He would disqualify himself in any case in 
which he had an interest. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator has helped to prove my 
argument, and I want to give him my warm thanks for that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is welcome to that con- 
struction. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK, I do not understand the Senator to take the 
position that no judge should belong to any organization which 
might, by some chance, have a case in his court in the future. 
If that is his position, I want to ask him one question. I am 
not familiar with the case he is presenting, but I do not believe 
he intends to go to the full length that his argument might 
indicate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to give the Senator a chance to ask 
his question, but let me interrupt him for a moment. Will he 
not place in his question the fact that the judge is paid while 
on the bench by the organization he represents? 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If he will put that in his question, I can 
answer it with a great deal more ease. 

Mr. BLACK. There are judges who belong to fraternal 
societies which issue insurance policies, societies which are 
social and fraternal. I have in mind now a judge who was an 
officer in a nation-wide fraternal society that issued insurance 
policies, He received some compensation, nominal, it is true, but 
some compensation, for being the head of that society. He has 
disqualified himself in numbers of instances from passing on 
cases which went to the appellate court of the State. Does 
the Senator think that he should have resigned his place in the 
fraternal society because, perchance, some insurance case might 
come before him? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 

Mr. BLACK. 
extent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I never have said that, and never intended 
to convey any such meaning, But what a let of hypocrisy we 


No. 
I did not think the Senator would go to that 
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are now faced with in this body. A few days ago the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] occupied the headlines 
of all the papers, being termed “king of the lobbyists.” Then 
he came into the Senate, and, as I understand it, resigned his 
connections with all activities of that kind. Why? I would 
like to have the Senator from Iowa, who had a lot to say about 
that particular bit of ethics, tell me why the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania resigned as a lobbyist when he was admitted 
to this body. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President, the fact that he was a 
lobbyist before, perhaps one of the most offensive kind of lobby- 
ists, has not disqualified him from sitting in the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. TTDINGS. No; but the Senator, who saw fit to question 
him before he became a Member of the Senate, would have been 
absolutely enraged if he had continued his connections after he 
came to the Senate; but the Senator from Iowa has no objec- 
tion to a judge lobbying from the bench, going around and adyo- 
cating a particular cause while seated in a position where he is 
Supposed to be impartial. The Senator can see no similarity 
between Mr. GRUNDY, who was fair enough and straight enough 
and honorable enough, when he was admitted to this body, as I 
understand it, to sever all his former connections, and a judge 
who has the power of life and death over the citizens of this 
land lobbying while on the bench for a particular cause which is 
the subject of controversy. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The trouble with the Senator’s expres- 
sion is that he includes in lobbying a lot of things that are not 
lobbying at all. I see no objection—— 

Mr, TYDINGS. If the Senator will permit an interruption, 
I would define lobbying as I think he means it. If some one is 
advocating a cause to which the Senator from Iowa is opposed, 
that is lobbying. If some one is advocating a cause with which 
the Senator agrees, that is righteousness. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator can not describe lobbying 
the way I mean it at all. He is incapable of seeing lobbying 
in that light when it comes to the prohibition question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am glad I do not wear the spectacles of the 
Senator from Iowa, because I would hardly be able to see any- 
thing through them. 

It was said that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
coming down here trying to influence Senators, was no better 
than the man who was lately prevented from becoming a Mem- 
ber of this body. Yet when the Senator from Pennsylvania 
becomes a Member of this body he severs all connection with 
the lobby, so I read, because it would not be the ethical thing, 
it would not be the fair thing, it would not be the right thing 
for him to sit in this body and be a party to an influence out- 
side of this body. Yet the Senator from Iowa has no objection 
to lobbying from the Federal bench; he has no objection to 
Judge Hopkins being so partisan that he leaves the bench, 
where he is supposed to render fair and impartial judgment in 
cases coming before him, and going around and lobbying about 
a matter that may be the subject of consideration by the court. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Now, if the Senator will permit one 
more question 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Would the Senator vote to exclude the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania if he should go out making 
speeches for the same tariff rates he advocated while represent- 
ing the lobby? 

Mr. TYDINGS, I do not pass on cases until the evidence is 
presented. I haye some little respect for my fellow man and 
do not wish to decide a question on mere statements without 
evidence, and I would advise the Senator to follow my example. 

Oh, Senators, what have the courts of this country come to? 
As the descendants of men who thought enough of principle to 
fight in the Revolution for local self-government, to fight for the 
principle “No taxation unless we have representation“; men 
who went down to Runnymede and wrung from that despot, 
King John, the Magna Charta; men who, before they would 
join in adoption of the Constitution, insisted on the first 10 
amendments being made a part of it to guarantee that thing 
for which they had suffered and fought, will we sit here and 
say to a man seeking the office of a Federal judge, with the 
power to rule in a case involving your life or my life, to put us 
forever behind the bars, “ Off the bench you may be interested 
in these other questions; you may receive pay, in part, from 
organizations; you may have your expenses paid by these 
organizations”? Have we so little regard for the Federal bench 
that now we would say that is of no consequence? The poor 
man tremblingly awaiting the sentence of the court will stand 
before Judge Hopkins. I want him to have a fair deal. I do 
not want to have a man on the Federal bench, whether it be 
on the circuit, the district, or the Supreme Court, against whom 
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the slightest finger of partiality can be pointed, or against whom 
any facts showing partiality can be cited. 

I suppose such pleas as that in this day are of little conse- 
quence. He has the recommendation of the political machine 
in his own State. He is a war horse in the traces of politics, 
and we have to take care of this gentleman, who has rendered 
valiant service to the cause. 

I would like to propound to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrooxHart] a question. The Senator from Iowa has just been 
conducting a very searching investigation into the conduct of 
a certain member of another body who, while acting as chair- 
man of a committee dealing with the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, has apparently sought to carry on what to all in- 
tents and purposes was a legitimate business. The Senator has 
been very active in that investigation and a great deal of the 
evidence that he has adduced has been turned over to the court, 
and upon that evidence the particular Member of the House of 
Representatives has been indicted and will soon come up for 
trial. Does the Senator from Iowa think it is perfectly proper 
for a man to be chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, dealing with the affairs of the city of Washington 
and engaged in the real-estate business in the city of Washing- 
ton at one and the same time? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I presume the rules pro- 
hibit me from making observations against any Member of the 
House, but I see no parailel in the proposition presented by the 
Senator from Maryland. If the rules would permit, I would ex- 
press a very emphatic opinion upon the proposition. I have 
expressed it elsewhere. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will make a case so the rules will permit 
an expression. I want to assume a case that does not exist, a 
purely hypothetical one, without mentioning the name of any- 
one. We will suppose in a very high legislative body a member 
is chairman of the committee on the affairs dealing with the 
community in which the legislature sits. We will suppose that 
while acting virtually as mayor of the city in which the legis- 
lature sits the member is engaged in real-estate operations, and 
as such buys and sells lands and opens streets and what not. 
Does the Senator see anything wrong with that particular situ- 
ation? The Senator can answer that question under the rule. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If he were acting in accordance with the 
law in every particular and in good faith, I do not know of any 
law of any city to prevent the mayor from engaging in the real- 
estate business any more than in the law business or any other 
business. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then I understand perfectly why the Sen- 
ator from Iowa can be in favor of the appointment of Judge 
Hopkins to the Federal bench. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But if in the supposed case he were en- 
gaged in a fraudulent scheme to defraud the people, he ought to 
be in the penitentiary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But if the scheme were not fraudulent, the 
Senator sees no line of demarcation at all. I can understand 
how the Senator can differ with me in this particular case, and 
I am much obliged to him for answering my question. 

But here is the thing I have saved for the last, to which I hope, 
more than anything I have said before, Senators will give an 
attentive ear and that it will find response in the minds of those 
who claim to be the friends of impartial courts and of equal 
rights to all men before those courts and of decency in law 
enforcement. I have the case in full, but because the salient 
facts of it are so well put in this very short editorial, I shall 
read the editorial in order to call the facts in question to the 
attention of the Senate. Upon those facts Judge Hopkins ren- 
dered the decision of the court in Kansas. I shall omit the 
first part of the editorial and come down to the case in point: 


An informer named Galen Finch had told the Kansas attorney genera 
of the operation of a still in Topeka. í 


Mark you, Mr. President! Listen to this, Senators: 


The county attorney and the sheriff raided the premises and arrested 
the obvious owner, who subsequently pleaded guilty. He revealed, how- 
ever, that the informer had been his partner in the illegal enterprise. 
The evidence showed further— 


And here is the point— 


The evidence showed further that no still was in operation when Finch 
tipped off the attorney general, but that the informer had bought the 
equipment, carried it to the appointed place, and shared in its operation. 

The county attorney thereupon proceeded against the informer, in the 
face of the attorney general's objections, and obtained a conviction. 
Besides acting as defense counsel, the attorney general took an appeal 
to the State supreme court, which reversed the lower body. The supreme 
court’s opinion, written by Hopkins— 
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The appointee in this case— 


has struck many lawyers as an amusing document—in fact, a revolu- 
tionary one. 

In the opinion of many lawyers, it gives the governor or attorney 
general authority to promise immunity before rather than after the 
commission of a crime. It permits these same two elective officials to 
dictate to the courts. It transfers the administration of justice from 
the bench to a prosecutor's office, which is all too frequently occupied 
by a machine politician, 

Judge Hopkins held that if the attorney general“ thought 


And the word “thought” is used in the editorial in quotation 
marks— 


“thought” the prosecution of Tinch would be “a detriment rather than 
an aid to enforcement” of the dry laws, it was “not only his power 
but his duty to take charge of that particular prosecution and con- 
duct it to his best judgment.” 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield in a moment. I want to finish 
what I have in mind first, because 1 haye something I want to 
try to get over to the Senate. 

Here was the case of a man who had committed and was com- 
mitting no wrong. An informer named Finch came to that man 
and said, Let us go into the liquor business.“ The man said, 
“I will do that with you.” The informer bought the still and 
with his own hands carried most of the equipment and helped 
to erect the still, and then the two of them made some liquor 
and sold it. After they had been engaged in the operation for 
some time the informer tipped off the county officers and the 
place was raided and the case came to trial. Now, mark you, 
the informer did not go into the place and find the still in opera- 
tion. He did not go into a speak-easy and buy some liquor and 
find the liquor was there. But he came up to a man who, as far 
as the case discloses, had committed no wrong at all, and in- 
vited him to commit a crime, and after he had committed that 
crime the county attorney thought the informer was equally 
guilty—and I think more guilty—with the man who was then 
on trial, so he indicted both of them. The attorney general 
defended the informer and carried the case to the supreme 
court, where Justice Hopkins held that if the attorney general 
“thought” that by aiding this man he would serve the law and 
the order of the State of Kansas it was his duty to defend that 
informer. f 

That is only preliminary to this statement. If I may use, 
without offense and without a violation of the rule of the 
Senate, the name of my friend from Kansas who sits opposite 
me, I want to make him a proposition. “Senator CAPPER, I 
would like to murder the Vice President. I know you are not 
thinking of that, but if you will help me murder the Vice Presi- 
dent, I feel that you perhaps might sit in his seat.” 1 may say 
parenthetically that of course I have no intention of assassinat- 
ing the Vice President. Lou agree to my proposition. I buy 
you the gun and give it to you and you shoot down the Vice 
President. Then I tip off the law-enforcement officers that you 
have committed that crime, and the Attorney General of the 
United States comes in and defends me and you hang.” 

In other words, I plant the seeds of crime in your mind when 
you were not thinking of it, furnish you with the implement of 
crime when you were not thinking of it, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and then, after you commit the crime, I tip off the Attor- 
hey General and he defends me and gets me off, while you go 
to the penitentiary. i 3 

There, Mr. President, we have the judicial philosophy of this 
great judge in Kansas. I might say to some man in Kansas, to 
illustrate my point purely hypothetically, “ Let us set fire to the 
printing establishment of my good friend, Senator CAPPER, of 
the Topeka Capital.“ The man would reply, “I never thought 
of that before in my life.” I say, “Let us doit. We might be 
able to steal something before we set fire to it and the fire will 
cover up the crime of theft.” I provide the matches and the 
dynamite and the coal oil and we set fire to the printing estab- 
lishment of the Senator from Kansas in Topeka and then I go 
and tell the Attorney General about it, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral defends me, but sends the other incendiary to the peniten- 
tiary for life. That is what Judge Hopkins said is necessary in 
the enforcement of law in Kansas. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator give us a 
citation to the opinion of the Kansas Supreme Court? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I have 
the case right here in my hand. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. I have understood that Judge Hopkins had held 
in line with what the Senator from Maryland has stated. I am 
very frank to say that I had intended to vote against him on 
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that ground. For that reason I asked to see a copy of the 
opinion, which I obtained from Senator CAPPER. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator tell us in what volume it 
muy be found? 

Mr. BLACK. It is found in the July term, 1929, No. 28526, 
in the court of appeals of Kansas. That is as near as I can 
cone to it. I just want to say to the Seuator from Maryland 
that the way I construe it is this—and I do so in order that the 
Senator may discuss it from that viewpoint. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All right; I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I had understood the supreme court held that 
the attorney general had the right to nullify the crime or the 
statute in a case, and if such a decision had been made by this 
gentleman I would undoubtedly have considered that as an 
excellent ground for voting against him. I do not know about 
the other facts, but here is what was held in this case. There 
was a conflict between the attorney general and the district 
attorney as to whether or not a case should be dismissed. The 
question upon which the supreme court decided the case in the 
opinion written by Judge Hopkins was as to that conflict of 
authority. The supreme court held unanimously that the attor- 
ney general under the laws of Kansas had the absolute right to 
direct the control of the prosecution and to bring about a dis- 
missal upon any ground he saw fit, and that, therefore, when 
the attorney general had requested a nolle-pros of the case, it 
was error for his motion not to have been granted. 

It was based not on the power of nullifying the statute, as I 
read the opinion, but wholly and completely upon the authority 
of the attorney general under the laws of Kansas to control the 
prosecution, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the Senator from Alabama, 
because I was coming to that, but he did not give me a chance 
to get there, that I have not the direct quotation, I am sorry to 
say. I had it yesterday, but I have misplaced it. However, I 
remember the words very well, and while I will not quote them 
exactly us the judge uttered them, yet in substance they mean 
and this is philosophy, it is not law—that where the attorney 
general or his agent has reason to believe a crime may be com- 
mitted he is authorized and empowered to further the doing 
of that crime in order that he may apprehend a criminal. Is 
that true? ; 

Mr. BLACK. I do not so understand it from the opinion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is almost exactly quoted. If those are 
not the exact words, I am sure that the meaning is contained 
in the words used in the opinion, 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CAPPER. I am not prepared to argue the question fronr 
the legal standpoint, but I desire to say that the Senator from 
Maryland is misinformed; that he is not correctly interpreting 
the decision. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] has 
stated it correctly. Let me make this statement 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is no issue between the Senator from 
Alabama and me. What I have done is simply to quote from 
Judge Hopkins’s own opinion. 

Mr. CAPPER. And this decision by Judge Hopkins was the 
unanimous decision of our supreme court. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPPER, Every judge of the court stood with Judge 
Hepkins in his position. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true, 

Mr. CAPPER. There has been ne criticism of it in the State 
of Kansas, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to read to the Senate editorials 
from some of the leading newspapers in Kansas criticizing the 
decision very severely, 

Mr. CAPPER. There was no editorial criticism in Kansas 
which received any serious attention so far as I have been able 
to learn, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall read this one from a newspaper next 
door, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, and certainly of some con- 
sequence to all men who are in public life. I refer to the Okla- 
homa News, which has a substantial circulation just over the 
line from the State of Kansas, where it is published, It is 
headed “A Prospective Federal Judge,” and it was printed No- 
vember 15, 1929, in Oklahoma City, Okla. The point I make is 
that while the question of law on which the case went from 
the lower to the higher court is, I believe, as represented by 
the Senator from Alabama, yet in rendering the opinion to carry 
out that particular decision the judge used, in substance, the 
expression which I have just attributed to him. 

I leave it to any Member of this body who has read law one 
day or has practiced law for any time at all or who has any 
familiarity with legal precepts to say whether that is good law. 
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If it is, then all the law schools of the country had better nail 
up their doors and we had better let anyone practice who 
wishes to do so, because it is a most atrocious violation of the 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, of the long line of 
common Jaw which has been transplanted into statute law, and 
of the philosophy of Anglo Saxon decisions. 

I wish to place in the Recorp numerous short editorials. I 
place in the Record first an editorial to which I have referred. 
I shall read some of them and then ask that others be printed 
en bloc. Here is one of December 10, 1929, from the Topeka 
State Journal, which is published in Topeka, Kans. It is short 
and is headed “ The Judicial Mind,” and-reads as follows: 


The “ judicial mind“ at its best: A State Journal reporter telephones 
Justice Hopkins for an interview on the Howe charges. ‘The State 
Journal had not, at the time of the telephone call, printed a line about 
the charges. This newspaper was attempting to give both sides of the 
incident. The judge was so angry, however, because of political differ- 
ences with this newspaper in the past, that he would talk about nothing 
else. And then when the reporter attempted again to give Justice 
Hopkins an opportunity to explain or deny the Howe charges, he hung 
up in the reporter’s ear. It is the most insulting thing a man can do, 
of course; it is an expression of superindignation, But is it the 
“ judicial mind "7? 


Yes; that is infinitesimal; I admit it is merely a flippant 
newspaper editorial; but it is from the State of Kansas, where 
the judge lives; he is a publie official; he is on the pay roll 
which is contributed ‘to by all taxpayers in the State. Never- 
theless, he seems to have forgotten his judicial temperament. 

Everyone here knows that the constitution of the State of 
Kansas contains this very significant provision, which I will 
read verbatim; 


The justices of the supreme court and judges of the district courts 
shall at stated times receive for their services such compensation as 
provided by law, which shall not be increased during their respective 
terms of office: Provided, That such compensation shall not be less 
than $1,500 for each justice or judge each year, and such justices or 
Judges shall receive no fees or perquisites— 


Now, listen— 


nor hold any other office of profit or trust under the authority of the 
State or of the United States during the term of office for which the 
justices and judges shall be elected, 


In other words, the plain, apparent, and evident intent of 
that provision of the constitution is to take the judges out of 
politics; and it provides that during their term of office, for 
the length of their term, they shall hold no other office what- 
soever. I am ready to concede that that proyision in the State 
constitution of Kansas is, perhaps, in conflict with the Federal 
Constitution. Nevertheless, it is the sentiment and the legal 
expression of the voters of Kansas, who require of their judges 
that they shall hold no other office during the terms for which 
they are elected. Yet Justice Hopkins, after having been elected 
to the State supreme bench, is going to resign and violate the 
constitution of his own State. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment on that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to read to the Senate a telegram which 
I have received from William A. Smith, attorney general of the 
State of Kansas, dated November 14, 1929, in which he says: 


TOPEKA, KANS., November i}, 1929. 
Kansas constitution and statutes do not affect Hopkins appointment. 


A State has no control over elegibility or qualifications of officers of the 


United States. If a State judge accepts office under Federal Government 
the latter permits him to perform his duties and receive its emoluments. 
Judges Brewer and Pollock both appointed to Federal judgeships during 
terms on supreme court, Brewer with four years unexpired term and 
Pollock with approximately five years unexpired term. S. R. Peters also 
elected to and served in Congress during term for which he had been 
elected district judge. William H. Thompson elected and served as 
Senator during term for which he was elected district judge. Charles I. 
Sparks elected and now serving in Congress during term for which he 
was elected district judge. Other instances may be cited. No member 
of supreme court nor other lawyer of standing in Kansas, so far as I am 
aware, questions Hopkins’s qualifications on this ground. Hope confirma- 
tion may not be delayed. Term Federal court at Fort Scott already 
twice postponed pending confirmation. 
WILLIAM A. SMITH, 
Attorney General. 


The Senator is entitled to make the contention he is now 
making, but the attorney general of Kansas states the facts, 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. Permit me to suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that the Supreme Court of Kansas, according to a very 
well-considered case which I expect to discuss during the debate, 
thinks quite differently than as expressed by the opinion the 
Senator has just read. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish now to refer to an- 
other phase of this case. I know the Senator from Kansas is 
not even going to question the accuracy of the statement I shall 
now make. While Judge Hopkins was attorney general of 
the State he allowed one of his assistants to be upon the regular 
monthly pay roll of the Anti-Saloon League at $100 a month. 
I should like to ask the Senator if that is not correct? 

Mr. CAPPER. Will the Senator repeat his question; I did 
not catch it in full. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I said that during Judge Hopkins’s term as 
attorney general of Kansas, one of the assistant attorneys gen- 
eral appointed by him was on the pay roll of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Kansas at $100 a month. 

A Mr. CAPPER. This is the first time such knowledge has come 
o me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is an absolute fact, and my authority for 
it is the former superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, to 
whom reference is made in the various marked portions of 
different Kansas journals, telling about the activities of Mr. 
Crabbe, who was afterwards superintendent, and of Mr. Hopkins 
and various others concerned therein. 

The point is, the State of Kansas, mind you, is so poor— 
and I say this sarcastically, of course—the State of Kansas is so 
hard up for tax revenues and the attorney general has such a 
high regard for his office that he permits those who are charged 
with enforcing the law impartially to be upon the pay roll of a 
particular organization in that State. 

I do not understand why some of the attorneys in Kansas 
have not been disbarred. Certainly if the information were 
made public in Maryland concerning activities of that kind, I 
believe that it would result at least in a trial of the attorneys 
charged with such offenses. The attorney general of most of the 
States is bound to be under obligations 'to no one, so that he may 
enforce the law without favor to any group, person, or Corpora- 
tion. Yet Mr. Hopkins consented to have Mr. Griffith, an assist- 
ant attorney general, receive regularly from the Anti-Saloon 
League a salary of $100 a month while Hopkins was acting as 
attorney general of that State. 

I am not going to weary the Senate, particularly when there 
are so few Senators present at the moment, with reading ex- 
cerpts from the Topeka State Journal for a period of several 
weeks during which all of the facts were aired and long columns 
were printed on its front pages. I will merely read the head- 
lines of a few of the articles, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he will 
give us the dates? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I will; in fact, I will give the Senator 
the whole volume in which the newspapers are bound if he so 
desires. I read, for example, the following: 


DECEMBER 17, 1925.—Drastic probe suggested by Dr. M. W. Baker. 
Anti-Saloon League must put forth clean hands. Former worker even 
favors criminal prosecution. Puts matter up to State. Officials should 
locate responsibility, Doctor Baker says. Public has no faith in plan 
requiring secrecy. Petitions ask an accounting. Public remonstrance 
against policy finds expression. “Cards should be laid on the table,” 
document reads. 

That is the headline in one day’s issue. I will say that the 
article under the headline is very illuminating, but some of it is 
a repetition, and the story runs throngh the newspaper for sev- 
eral days. I am merely calling these headlines to the attention 
of Senators who may wish to verify what is stated. 

I read another headline: 

TOPEKA, Kans., Friday, December 18, 1925.— Hopkins and Griffith for 
years hid facts from State officers. Took oath that they received no 
special compensation as law-enforcement officers despite checks received 
from Anti-Saloon League. State auditor was suspicious und made in- 
vestigation. Turner thinks public should have records. 


And so on, with many other headlines, all on the front page. 

Here is another one: 4 

SATURDAY EVExING, December 19, 1925.—Dr. Charles M. Sheldon calls 
on Anti-Saloon League for the truth. Internationally known leader and 
divine appeals to churches of Kansas to close their pulpits to league 
until public accounting is given. Schaibly got in bad because of Pratt 
note. 


I will not read the charges which follow. ‘The reason I am 
reading these headlines in the Topeka State Journal is to show 
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that Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Griffith led the public of Kansas to 


believe that they had not received a single cent, while all the 
time Mr. Griffith was on the pay roll of the Anti-Saloon League 
at $100 a month at the same time he was assistant attorney 
general under Hopkins, and Judge Hopkins received in the 
neighborhood of $1,500 in twenty-some checks, four of them be- 
ing for 8100 each and one for 5150. He said it was for expense 
money, 

To show that the dry people were not a unit in this matter, I 
read another headline in the Topeka State Journal for December 
16, 1925: 

Shawnee Women’s Christian Temperance Union demands probe league 
affairs. 


Another headline on December 15, 1925, reads: 


Coffeyville men want to know what became of the $600 paid to 
Crabbe. 


Let me say as to that very situation that Mr. Crabbe himself, 
as chairman of the Anti-Saloon League of the State of Kansas, 
in a public statement said that the conduct complained of was 
abso.utely reprehensible; that is what he said about it himself; 
and Mr. Hopkins was the man who defended it. Furthermore, 
while Mr. Hopkins was on the bench he went on a note with a 
certain high public official for $2,000 to repay the Leavenworth 
Law Enforcement Association for money they had raised but 
which had not been expended, so that it could be returned. I 
do not mean that Mr. Hopkins was dishonest in the transaction ; 
I do not mean that at all 

Raced ALLEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator does criticize any group of 
citizens for raising money for the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I criticize any Federal judge who gets in 
neighborhood brawls, because he may have to pass on them later 
on, and should come into them with his hands clean. No Fed- 
eral judge or county judge has a right to take sides in neighbor- 
hood confusion, brawls, and partisan contests. He must be 
there, the court of last resort, fair, clean, unbiased, impartial, 
to pass judgment upon the case when it comes to him. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, wiil the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN, May I say to the Senator that out in Kansas 
an effort to enforce the law on the part of the attorney general 
ae iris favoring the law is not regarded as a community 

rawl? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If enforcing the law means going around and 
getting a citizen who is absolutely innocent to go into the liquor 
business so that he can be arrested, then I think there is all 
the more reason why a judge in Kansas should not align himself 
with that element. 

— ALLEN. Mr. President, may I address the Senator 
aga 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Maryland further yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have not any innocent citizens of Kansas 
who can be induced to go into the liquor business. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sure Kansas has just about as many 
good citizens in it as any other State has. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator was talking about “ innocent 
citizens.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Far be it from me to say that they have less. 
I think that in that case charity and other things should begin 
at home. 

Here is-a page of affidavits and photostats showing the 
checks paid to Judge Hopkins and to Mr. Griffith, showing that 
they were paid regularly monthly. This is the Topeka State 
Journal of Thursday evening, December 10, 1925. 

I am not going to consume more of the time of the Senate. 
In 5 or 10 minutes at the outside I am going to finish. There 
are other things in this case, but enough has been told to give 
you, I think, an idea as to whether you want to confirm or reject 
the appointment of Judge Hopkins. 

In the first place, it has been shown that notwithstanding 
the statutes of the State of Kansas provided that the attorney 
general shall make regular accounting for the fees that come 
into his office, he did not live up to the statute. 

In the second place, it has been shown that in two counties 
he collected over $3,000 more in fees than he turned in for the 
whole 105 counties of the State of Kansas. 

I do not mean to say that he was dishonest about this, per- 
haps; but I do mean to say that he did not show that degree of 
care, that degree of consideration, that degree of confidence and 
respect for the public moneys of the State of Kansas which 
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should be required to qualify him to sit upon the Federal bench 
of the United States. 

I have also shown you that since he has been on the bench 
he has received several checks from the Anti-Saloon League of 
Kansas; that he is an official of the national Anti-Saloon 
League, and as such, while on the bench, he came to Washington 
and took part in their national councils. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TTDINGS. I do. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know the Senator would want to be corrected. 
Judge Hopkins is not now an official of the Anti-Saloon League. 
He served out his term during his first term as a member of 
the supreme court, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think perhaps that is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I do say, and repeat, that while he was 
judge he thought so little of keeping himself in an impartial 
attitude that he did receive moneys from the Anti-Saloon League 
of the State of Kansas; and nobody will deny that. 

I haye also shown you what the philosophy of the man is 
who in writing the opinion of the court in the case I have men- 
tioned did not use the opportunity to condemn the practice of 
going around and taking an innocent citizen who, up to that 
time, had done no wrong, inveigling him into crime, and then, 
after he committed the crime, having him arrested and tried 
and sentenced. Judge Hopkins said not a word about that 
practice. 

I conclude he will be confirmed. Pontius Pilate was confirmed 
by the Roman Senate. He was learned. He was loved by his 
constituents, He had the admiration of all the people who 
knew him. He was clean. Everybody loved him. He was sup- 
posed to be fair and high-toned. To-day all over Christendom 
where the little churches stand they worship the man that this 
great judge condemned to death. 

Put Hopkins on the bench. I do not think he is dishonest in 
the sense that he is a direct thief or an indirect thief. I think 
perhaps his greatest crime in reference to handling this money 
is that he was careless about it. Even though the evidence 
seems to point to the fact that he received more money than 
he turned in, I do not believe that he actually put it in his 
pocket. I do not want to make that charge; but I do make the 
charge that no man occupying the position of attorney general 
of the State should permit himself to be placed in such an em- 
barrassing position that it is shown that he received more 
moneys than he turned in because no books or papers were kept 
to show what he actually did receive, although the State law 
compels him to keep such books and papers. 

I can not reach the conclusion that this man has the proper 
judicial temperament to have power without limit over the 
lives of the citizens of Kansas. He can order them hung. 
He can put them in jail for life. He shows himself to be a 
great partisan. Every judge should be nonpartisan and impar- 
tial. I think his training with the Anti-Saloon League, the 
violence of his opinions, his conduct in receiving salaries from 
that organization, stamp him as unable to exhibit that degree 
of impartiality which should characterize the activities of a 
judge. 

I shall not burden the Senate further. I know he will be con- 
firmed, because he is good, because he was formerly attorney 
general of Kansas, because he is now on the supreme bench, 
and because the President, carrying out his policy of selecting 
the very finest men he can find in this land for that position, 
has selected Judge Hopkins because he ranks in that class. I 
therefore shall conclude and turn over the matter to the Senator 
from Kansas and to others who may wish to discuss it, ask- 
ing permission first to insert in the Recorp these various news- 
paper editorials. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Topeka State Journal of November 19, 1929] 
PROBLEMS OF THE PRESIDENCY 


When President Hoover sent the name of Richard J. Hopkins to the 
Senate for position of the United States district judge, the lawyers 
and business men of Kansas, remembering the many statements of 
the President that judicial appointments were to be made on account 
of ability and not because of politics, knew he must have been misled. 

But they do not appreciate problems of the Presidency, 

This country has become so vast, responsibilities are piled so high 
upon the President, that he must rely on the judgment of someone. 
He had his choice between recommendations of his Attorney General 
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and recommendations from the governor and two Senators from this 
State. He chose the latter. 

Standpoint of the Senators is understandable. 

Neither of them are lawyers. Judge Hopkins has been attorney 
general. He has been on the supreme bench. For many years he has 
devoted himself vigorously and sincerely to carrying the d e of 
prohibition to every part of the State. He has built a strong per- 
sonal following—one that would enable him to be elected to almost 
any office. That this has been done at the sacrifice of his training as 
a lawyer is but a sidelight. That lawyers of the State preferred a 
judge of outstanding legal qualifications—any of 50 available—was 
but mere proof to minds of Kansas Senators that Federal court lawyers 
were part of a gang. 

That isn’t all. 

Kansas Senators would have been little less than human had they 
forgotten Judge Hopkins’s personal following among the voters. It 
must be remembered that both Senators as well as the governor come 
up for reelection next year. . 

One need only read the list of recommendations that came from 
Kansas in behalf of Judge Hopkins to know that his appointment was 
purely political. There is a large number of local chapters of the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Women's Christian Temperance Union— 
excellent people and fine citizens—but hardly equipped to pass upon 
the relative competency of judges. The list bristles with chairmen of 
county committees, State and county officials—also good men—but 
who, generally speaking, are better equipped to diagnose vote-getting 
power than professional acumen. Of 1,700 practicing lawyers in the 
State, 5 or 6 appear on the Hopkins list with a statement that “59 
other members of the bar of Topeka "—identity not disclosed, if you 
please—indorsed Hopkins. 

This is strange. Three lawyers appearing really and truly have 
had cases in the United States district court. 

It is, of course, a purely political appointment. 

Conclusion, though, does not follow that the President does not 
mean what he has said. He has simply been misled. 

In the meantime we should not Jose our faith in the President. 
There still is a Federal court deing business in Kansas. Time may 
solve the problem. In the meantime—well, Kansas will muddle through 
some way. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of December 2, 1929] 
HOW MR. HOOVER UPLIFTS THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 
By W. G. Clugston 


TOPEKA, Kans.—Sometime soon—within the next month, perhaps, if 
the gods of patronage are propitious—the United States Senate will take 
up for confirmation, or rejection, the appointment of Richard J. Hopkins 
to the Kansas Federal district court bench. The coming event casts a 
shadow of considerable national significance, because if Justice Hopkins 
(he is now a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas) takes 
his seat on the Federal bench it will mark the blowup of the loudly pro- 
claimed determination of President Hoover's administration to raise the 
judiciary above the low plane of political patronage. 

That the Hopkins appointment is purely political is conceded on all 
sides, It was forced by the Anti-Saloon League and Senators ARTHUR 
CAPPER and Henry J. ALLEN, the two Christian statesmen from the 
Sunflower Commonwealth, along with the backing of one of the key- 
position newspapers which helped to engineer the Hoover nomination at 
the Kansas City convention. A majority of the outstanding members of 
the Kansas bar who practice in the Federal courts opposed the appoint- 
ment on the grounds that the candidate was not qualified as a lawyer, 
and that he lacked the judicial temperament. Attorney General Mitchell 
refused to recommend the appointment after the Department of Justice 
had investigated the gentleman's career. Victor Murdock’s Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle stated that even Chief Justice William Howard Taft and 
Charles Evans Hughes let word reach the White House that they them- 
selves would never stoop to such a degradation of the appointive power. 
But CAPPER, ALLEN, and the Anti-Saloon League, with the newspapers 
they control, set up a cry that only the “ wets” were opposing the 
appointment! They cracked the whip over Mr. Hoover's head with a 
great display of diplomatic determination ; the Topeka State Journal has 
editorially charged that they deliberately misled the President. Then, as 
soon as the appointment was announced they proceeded to use their pub- 
licity powers to silence much of the Kansas opposition by making it 
appear that those who were still complaining were only working in the 
interest or in the pay of the wets." 

In addition to the showing that was made as to his lack of legal 
qualifications there are many other things connected with the Hopkins 
public career which, in view of its national significance, might seem to 
bear upon his appointment to the czarlike position of a Federal judge. 
For instance : 

“It has been shown by public records that while serving as a State 
law-enforcement official he accepted money from an organization which 
had a partisan interest in the affairs of his office; and that he permitted 
funds for his campaign to the supreme court bench to be spent through 
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this organization. The records show that in becoming a candidate for 
the Federal bench while serving on the State supreme court bench he 
proposes to violate his oath to support the constitution of his State. It 
bas been shown by official records in the State capitol at Topeka that 
when he was attorney general of the State he did not comply with the 
law requiring him to report and account for fees collected by his office in 
the prosecution of liquor and gambling cases.” 

Can the United States Senate afford to confirm for a life appointment 
on the Federal bench an individual with a record like this? Many in 
Kansas did not believe the President would ever appoint him; but since 
the appointment has been forced—at the sacrifice of the administration’s 
publicly proclaimed high ideals—plain plug citizens who still have ideals 

do not know what they should expect. Plain plug citizens, however, do 
have the right to ask questions and draw conclusions. They have a right 
to ask why a public official should be allowed to accept money from the 
Anti-Saloon League any more than from the Manufacturers’ Association 
or any other group of citizens. 

Justice -Hopkins declares the money he got from the Anti-Saloon 
League was merely to pay his expenses as a league orator and exhorter. 
What difference does this make? Anyway, the records show that as a 
State official he drew a total of 24 checks from the Anti-Saloon League: 
that 5 of these checks were for an even $100 each; that 1 was for an 
even $150; and the balance were for varying smaller amounts. Did you, 
honest reader, ever make five different trips in the course of four 
years where your expenses totaled an even $100 on each trip? But, 
perhaps, you do not know how to travel on a budget—the question is 
withdrawn. 

Now, as to Mr. Hopkins's ability as a law-enforcement officer to comply 
with the laws he was sworn to enforce. Records in the State account- 
ant’s office in Topeka show that Hopkins, as attorney general. failed to 
make proper accounting for the fees taken in by his snooper assistants, 
even after his attention was called to the legal requirements. On June 
2, 1920, J. N. Atkinson, who bad been appointed State accountant by 
Senator Henry J. ALLEN, who was then governor, reported that para- 
graph 10762 of the General Statutes of 1915, providing for the keeping 
of such records, was not being complied with. In his official report Mr. 
Atkinson said: 

When we made a request for such a record we were informed that 
none had been kept. Without such a record it is impossible for us to 
check up the various actions in which a fee or fees may be due this 
office.” 

Hopkins had been serving as attorney general a year and a half when 
this report was made. More than a year and a half later, on February 
13. 1922, State Accountant J. F. Elston, another auditor appointed by 
Mr. ALLEN, used still stronger language in condemning Hopkins as attor- 
ney general for failing to comply with this law. Mr. Elston said: 

“The attorney general keeps no record of cases handled by special 
assistants who are appointed for the purpose of enforcing the pro- 
hibition and antigambling laws. The only record made is when the 
attorney fees are remitted. This being the case, there is no original 
source of evidence of these collections to be checked by this department. 
The only way by which these collections could be checked to their 
original source would be to check the district court records whenever 
the assistant attorneys general have prosecuted cases and thereby get 
records of the attorney fees allowed by the courts. There were no fees 
reported from July 1 to December 31, 1921.” 

N. A. Baker, assistant State accountant, then recommended in the 
same transmittal: 

“I would recommend that the attorney general require reports from 
all assistants in the field. A record can be kept in his office showing 
the fees to the State and when they are paid. This would give us a 
fair record for checking the amounts that come into this department.” 

Mr. William Howe, secretary of the Kansas State Federation 6f 
Labor, has checked the records of the courts of Wyandotte County and 
has obtained a certified copy of these records showing that approxi- 
mately $13,000 was collected in fees in this one county during the time 
Hopkins was attorney general, while the State accountant's records 
show the collections for the whole State of 105 counties amounted to 
only a few thousand dollars more. It is not necessary to raise the 
question of Justice Hopkins’s personal honesty in this matter. Grant 
that he didn’t even think of taking a dishonest penny. But is a lawyer 
who could not comply with the laws of his own State when he was the 
chief law-enforcement officer of the State the kind of man to be chosen 
to enforce the Federal laws? 

No platform speaker in Kansas, or the Middle West, bas ever done 
more exhorting about the citizen’s obligation to live up to the letter 
of the constitution than Justice Hopkins. In the eye of many he 
has positively become fanatical about this subject. Yet in becoming 
a candidate for Federal judge while serving a term as State supreme 
court justice he is plainly disregarding his own sworn oath to support 
the constitution of his own State. Of course, he took an oath to sup- 
port the State constitution when he was sworn in last January, Sec- 
tion 18 of article 3 of the State constitution says: 

“The justices of the supreme court and judges of the district courts 
sball, at stated times, receive for their services such compensation as 
provided by law, which shall not be increased during their respective 
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terms of office: Provided, Such compensation shall not be less than 
$1,500 to each justice or judge each year, and such justices or judges 
shall receive no fees or perquisites, nor hold any other office of profit 
or trust under the authority of the State or the United States during 
the term of office for which such justices and judges shall be elected, 
nor practice law in any of the courts of the State during their continu- 
ance in office.” 

This provision unquestionably was put into the State constitution to 
try to keep the State judiciary above the low plane of political jockey- 
ing, and to make it less likely that the judges would have their minds 
distracted from their important legal responsibilities by political ambi- 
tions. No one, of course, claims that a State constitution can fix quali- 
fications for Federal officeholding. But must we have for Federal judges 
men who preach strict observance of constitutional provisions and who 
then go out and disregard these same provisions in order to seek lucra- 
tive jobs of life tenure? 

As I have tried to point out, the people of every State in the Union 
have a very vital interest in this confirmation procedure, which will 
come up when the gods of patronage seem propitious. Aside from the 
way the appointment has already wrecked the announced plan to raise 
the Federal judiciary to a higher plane, the people of every community 
have an interest—a personal interest—because of the fact that Federal 
judges of one State are often sent into other States to hold court and 
to hand down justice. There can be no assurance that the Kansas Fed- 
eral judge will not be sent to Maryland or Montana to hold court; there 
is nothing to give assurance that he will.not carry his Anti-Saloon 
League code of ethics into Arkansas, Idaho, Ilinois, and every corner 
of the country. 

{From the Marysville (Kans.) Adyocate-Democrat of November 28, 
1929] 
MORE POWER TO. THEM 


Confirmation of the appointment of Richard Hopkins, Kansas Supreme 
Court judge, to a place on the Federal district bench in Kansas has been 
blocked in the United States Senate for the present term. Action for 
or against the nomination is expected to be taken at the next talkfest, 
which is scheduled to get under way in December. 

It is significant that of all the nominations submitted by President 
Hoover only two objections were voiced in the Senate, the one against 
Mr. Hopkins and one against an easterner. Rather than delay action 
upon the whole slate, friends of the two agreed to let them hang fire 
until the next session, when the whole matter will be threshed out, 

President Hoover himself was the first to balk when the name of 
Justice Hopkins was placed before him for a Federal judgeship. Ad- 
mitting that Justice Hopkins had nice hair and wore becoming clothes, 
the President, always a stickler for efficiency, asked if the gentleman 
from Kansas was qualified. 

Governor Reed came forward and assured the President that Justice 
Hopkins had been in the Federal building in Kansas City several times 
to his certain knowledge. 

“And you just ought to read some of his decisions,” Governor Reed 
enthused. 

President Hoover assigned this task to Attorney General Mitchell, 
Whereupon the Attorney General selected an armload of Kansas deci- 
sions, turned on the reading lamp, and settled down for a night of it, 
The next morning he told the President he feared Justice Hopkins might 
show up for service in a white robe instead of the regulation black gown 
were he given the job. And that was that. 

But the Kansas delegation in Congress has been persistent. Its 
members have conveyed the impression to the President that there Is no 
other man in the State qualified to handle the work. Without Mr. 
Hopkins on the Federal bench the State will go back to sunflowers and 
the stream of justice will come to a standstill, they have argued. 

President Hooyer placed him in nomination. Several weeks ago his 
name was transmitted to the Senate. Opposition flared up lust week. 

Opponents of the Kansas jurist in the United States Senate have said 
nothing about his shortcomings in knowledge of the law or his lack of 
familiarity with Federal procedure. They are basing their objections 
upon his affiliations with the Anti-Saloon League. 

This is as it should be, we believe. There is a chance for an ignorant 
man to make good on the Federal bench. He could learn with a few 
years’ experience. But if he is a hobbyist, if he is overbalanced on any 
one subject that is apt to be the basis of litigation coming before him, 
if he has a grouch against any one class of citizens, be they good, bad, 
or indifferent, he is unfit, in our humble opinion, to be intrusted with 
the autocratic powers that attend a Federal judgeship. 

And we would feel the same way about the candidate had he put in 
the major portion of his life fighting the battles of a prosaloon league— 
if he had reached the point where he had had an ungovernable bias 
against persons who thought the traffic in liquor was a bad thing. If 
he had tampered with that subject until he considered it the dominant 
issue in the lives of others, with one group to be fayored and the other 
terrorized, we would be against him still, and we would give words of 
encouragement to everyone who opposed a further extension of his 
powers, 
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As soon as President Hoover certified the name of Justice Hopkins to 
the Senate the wolves began to gnash their fangs and disport gleefully 
around the camp fires where the people have taken lodgment. They were 
getting ready for the kill. 

Governor Reed and Attorney General Smith gave out interviews. 
With Judge Hopkins on the Federal bench they would show somebody 
something, they would. They would start a reign of terror of their own, 
in the hope, of course, that a certain Governor Reed might create a 
sensation that would land him within squirming distance of the White 
House. 

The attorney general declared he would file a multiplicity of charges 
against all persons convicted on booze charges in the State courts and 
turn them. over to the Federal court of Judge Hopkins for further 
ducking, He even outlined the charges, showing how an offender might 
be prosecuted on six or eight counts in each ease. Business would pick 
‘up with Justice Hopkins on the Federal district bench. 

Not a word was said, nor bas a word since been said, about the 
enforcement of the countless other laws on the statute books. The 
harping has been about what is contained in a quarter of a page of the 
voluminous Federal statutes to the exclusion of all things else. 

That is not the right attitude. Prohibition is not an issue in Kansas. 
We have had it for 50 years—longer than most of the other States. Our 
people are safe as we are going at the present time. We do not need a 
one-track judicial mind either to protect or to persecute them. Other 
matters of more importance are being neglected. Let us lay aside the 
pretty bubbles designed to catch the eyes of the hero worshipers in the 
galleries, Let us have a man who is broad enough to handle every 
matter brought to his attention without bias, without fear, without hope 
of reward. Surely there must be such a man in this great State. Let 
us have him. And until he is found we hope the objectors in the Senate 
will stand firm. Thus they may win the lasting gratitude of Kansans. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs] has devoted considerable time to the subject of 
certain fees collected by a special assistant attorney general in 
connection with the enforcement of the prohibitory law. 

No one in Kansas, so far as I have ever been able to learn, will 
for a moment state that Mr. Hopkins, while attorney general, 
appropriated or received a dollar of these fees. No one, in all 
his long record in public life, has ever questioned the integrity, 
the high character, and the honesty of Justice Hopkins. 

Let me read this recent affidavit from Justice Hopkins himself 
as to this matter of fees. He says: 


Richard J. Hopkins, being duly sworn, says that during such time as 
attorfiey general he did not receive or accept any fees or any money 
whatsoever for any prosecution under any of the laws of the State of 
Kansas; that the only remuneration received by afllant for services per- 
formed for the State during such time was the actual salary provided 
by law for the attorney general, 


Mr. President, the Senator has brought to the attention of the 
Senate a statement from a man named Howe of certain fees 
collected in liquor cases in Wyandotte County, seeming to show 
a discrepancy between the amount of the fees collected and the 
amount turned into the treasury. The figures are incorrect and 
misleading. It is another example of the old saying that “ fig- 
ures won't lie, but liars will figure.” I think the man who got 
up this statement of fees out there in Kansas deliberately 
misrepresented the facts. 

At my request, this matter has been thoroughly investigated. 
I wish to read this telegram from the county counselor of 
Wyandotte County, who is fully acquainted with the situation in 
that county as to the enforcement of the prohibitory law all 
through Attorney Generab Hopkins’s term. He sends me this: 

Have sent corrected certificates of clerks of respective courts here, 
showing dates when Hubbard, special assistant appointed by Hopkins, 
collected fee in each case. These certificates show that the former 
certificate of deputy clerk— 


On which the Howe charges are based that there is a discrep- 
ancy between the amount of fees collected and the amount turned 
into the treasury— 


was misleading, because the dates of collection of fees by Hubbard are 
not given. New certificates of clerks of courts here show that over 
$4,000 of Hubbard fees in cases listed in former deputy clerk's certificate 
were not collected by Hubbard during Hopkins’s administration; and 
these, of course, were not included in the report of the Topeka ac- 
countant, because this accountant’s report covered only fees paid into 
the State treasury during Hopkins’s term. Deputy clerk's certificate 
dated September 14 used in the Howe complaint— 


That is the complaint which the Senator from Maryland has 
ealled to our attention— 


stated that the fees from cases there listed total $13,518, and were 
collected by Hubbard between January 1, 1919— 
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That is the date when Hopkins became attorney general of 
Kansas— 


and January 1, 1923— 


Which is the date when Hopkins’s term as attorney general 
expired. 


This is erroneous in three particulars. It included 26 cases of total 
fees, approximately fifteen hundred and odd dollars, all of which were 
collected during Brewster's term 


Brewster was Hopkins’s predecessor— 


during Brewster's term previous to Hopkins. It included 47 cases where 
fees to a total of $2,400 were collected in 1923 after Hopkins's term, 
and which were sent to State treasury by Hubbard in 1923, after Hop- 
kins left the office, according to vouchers shown me, and which were 
mailed you with Hubbard affidavit. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CAPPER. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to the Senator that the 
statement of fees which I put into the Recorp was made by 
public accountants of Topeka, Kans., taken from the court rec- 
ords themselves, with the dates of payments shown, showing 
payments to the attorney general's office, according to the certi- 
fied account which I received, before Attorney General Hopkins 
had surrendered the office. 

Mr. CAPPER. If the Senator will only permit me to finish 
my statement, I think I will clear that matter up completely 
and convince him that every dollar of fees during the Hopkins 
administration was accounted for. The telegram continues: 


It included five cases fees, total $225, which were collected by Hub- 
bard 1926 and 1927. Total of these three erroneous matters is $4,125 
fees collected by Hubbard entirely outside of Hopkins's term. The fact 
that this amount of fees was collected outside of Hopkins's term is shown 
by certificates of clerk of courts here personally mailed you last 
night— 


I have the certificates here and will present them in a moment. 


Wherein dates of collection were set opposite number and title of 
ease. I have carefully examined Hubbard's record of Hopkins's cases 
and certify that they were accurately kept and that by comparison with 
the certificates of the two clerks of the courts here find them identical . 
as to number and title of case and date and amount of fees collected. 

Lovis R. GATES, 
County Counselor. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? I will not interrupt him frequently, but as long as he is 
on that point I would like to interrupt him just a moment, 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator will recall that I read two stat- 
utes of the State of Kansas which required the attorney general 
to keep records of fees collected, and following that I read the 
report of the auditor who came there in 1920 and criticized the 
lack of these records, called it to the attention of the governor, 
and sent the attorney general a copy; in 1922 another auditor 
came and found things exactly as they had been found in 1920. 
I not only read those statements of the auditors, but I was for- 
tunate enough to have them in affidavit form, and they are in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. CAPPER. I will cover that very point, also, if the Sena- 
tor will just give me a moment's time to complete my statement. 

Mr. President, I have here a telegram from Walter F. Mathis, 
clerk of the district court of Wyandotte County, Kans., in which 
he says: 

My deputy clerk’s certificate dated September 14 gave correct number 
and title of cases and amount of fees collected from such cases by 
Hubbard, but did not give individual dates of collection of individual 
fees and therefore was misleading. Saturday I checked all cases on 
my deputy’s former list— S 


That is the list to which the Senator from Maryland has 
called the attention of the Senate— 


and I have certified to the correctness of the dates of collection shown 
on my certificate mailed from Kansas City last night and my certificate 
shows from such dates that a number of fees were collected by Hub- 
bard both before January 1, 1919, and after January 1, 1923. 


That is signed by Walter F. Mathis, clerk of the district court 
of Wyandotte County, Kans. 

Now there were two courts in which fees were collected in 
these liquor cases in Wyandotte County. The other was the 
city court of Kansas City, and here is a certificate from Kansas 
City, Kauns., dated December 16, signed by Roy D. Angle, clerk 
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of the city court, showing that the Howe report referred to by 
the Senator from Maryland is incorrect: 


Kansas City, KANS., December 16, 1929. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

First 23 listed cases city court Kansas City, first district, total Hub- 
bard fees $1,000 were collected prior to Hopkins administration and the 
specifie dates of collection are correctly shown by my Certificate dated 
December 14, and the former deputy district clerk’s certificate, dated 
September 14, is erroneous in stating that such fees were collected by 
Hubbard between January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1923. 

Rox D. ANGLE, 
Clerk of the City Court. 


Mr. President, the clerk of the court sends me this detailed 
report, the preparation of which was a matter of several days’ 
work, which he certifies as being correct, in which the cases are 
set down in the order in which they appear in the statement 
called to our attention by the Senator from Maryland. There 
are indicated here four cases in which fees were collected, giv- 
ing the dates—May 27, 1918, April 4, 1920, June 1, 1918, and 
January 11, 1919—all of which, of course, were prior to Hopkins’s 
administration, but which are charged to Hopkins in the state- 
ment which has been called to our attention by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. It appears from the statement and the records 
produced by the Senator from Maryland, and from the state- 
ment now made by the Senator from Kansas, that there is a 
question here involved as to whether or not Mr. Hopkins, while 
he was attorney general, was not in fact an embezzler. I can 
not see any other question but that question, in view of the 
facts stated by the Senator from Maryland and in view of the 
facts stated by the Senator from Kansas. 

Let me suggest this to the Senator, since that question arises, 
is not the proper procedure now to rerefer this nomination to 
the committee, and let us investigate whether or not the attor- 
ney general accounted for the fees turned over to him, for 
which he should have accounted while he was attorney general. 
If he did not, he is an embezzler. If he did, he ought to be 
relieved of that charge. I can not understand how the Senate 
can pass upon that matter on the testimony of the Senator from 
Kansas, who clearly can not know anything about it, as the 
information is only passed on to him as a sort of hearsay, or at 
least not in evidentiary form. 

I understand there are 105 counties in Kansas, and in order 
to determine whether or not this nominee, while he was attor- 
ney general, turned all the fees over to the State treasury, it 
would be necessary to have an audit in those counties. I under- 
stand that the charge is seriously made that he did not turn 
over all the fees. Whether it is true or not, I do not know; 
but I think we are entitled to know about it. I therefore sug- 
gest to the Senator whether it is not the better procedure in 
this matter to rerefer the ease to the Judiciary Committee. 

I will not call the Senator’s attention in detail to the three 
other charges, but I will call his attention to the fact that there 
are three other charges, only one of which can be answered 
on the floor of the Senate, namely, the one referring to a con- 
stitutional question. The other two charges are substantial. 
There has been no testimony taken by the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, and no testimony taken by the Judiciary 
Committee, upon the question the Senator is now discussing, or 
upon the other three questions which I intend to debate in this 
matter. So I seriously suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
whether it is not more desirable to rerefer this matter to the 
committee, in order that there may be a full investigation of 
these several charges. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that I have an affida vit here from every official who 
has had anything to do with the fees in question. 

Mr. BLAINE. If I understood the Senator from Maryland, 
the showing is that there are 105 counties in the State of 
Kansas. 

Mr. CAPPER. There are 105 counties in the State of Kan- 
sas, but I do not understand that the Senator from Maryland 
even intimated that there is a similar situation in the other 
108 counties, There are only two counties in which special 
assistant attorneys general were appointed by the attorney gen- 
eral, and so far as I know the only question raised by any- 
body as to fees is with respect to those two counties. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is not my understanding. The Senator 
from Maryland is present, and if the Senator will yield, I know 
he will state just what the allegations are with respect to this 
matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In reference to the auditors’ report? 
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Mr. BLAINE. In reference to the 105 counties and the fees 
that were collected, and in what counties there has been some 
official or semioflicial investigation to determine what the fees 
are. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In Wyandotte and Leavenworth Counties, 
in the State of Kansas, the anrount of fees collected was $3,000 
in excess of the fees reported for the whole State, consisting of 
105 counties. In other words, in two counties, the court records 
show, more fees were collected than were turned in from 105 
counties in the State. To put it in simpler form, in two coun- 
ties in the State of Kansas, the court records show, three thou- 
sand more dollars were collected than were turned in for every 
county in the State of Kansas, all combined. 

Mr. BLAINE. So that there is no record as to 108 counties? 

Mr. TYDINGS. There may be an explanation of this, if the 
Senator will yield, but the certified public accountant’s state- 
ment and the records of the State of Kansas do not furnish 
that explanation, and on the bare facts the case is as I repre- 
sented it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the record shows that there 
are only two counties involved in this controversy. I do not 
believe the Senator from Wisconsin appreciates this fact, that 
none of the fees in question go to the State or county, that 
under the law the fees are payable to the special assistant 
attorneys general, and he receives no other compensation, that 
there is no incentive for any juggling of fees, because every 
dollar that is collected in the form of fee is, by law, appro- 
priated to the attorney general as his compensation in these 
liquor cases, i 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, has anybody ever preferred any 
charges before a grand jury, or anything of that kind, against 
this gentleman? 

Mr. CAPPER. Not at all; and it is only within the last few 
months, since Judge Hopkins has been mentioned as a candidate 
for United States district judge, that this matter of fees has 
been raised. The matter under discussion occurred years ago, 
and since all this happened Mr. Hopkins has been elected to the 
supreme court a second time, by the largest majority ever given 
a judge, carrying every county in the State but one, which 
shows how the people of Kansas regard the man who is now 
nominated for Federal judge. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, it goes without saying, and I think 
the Senator will agree with me, that on a matter as plain on its 
face as this appears to be, where it looks as if the public rec- 
ords show that somebody stole three or four thousand dollars, 
no man in public office could have gotten by with it three or 
four years without being indicted and prosecuted, unless there 
was a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand the Senator from Kansas to 
say that this money does not actually go into the State treasury, 
but that it goes somewhere else, that it goes as fees to certain 
public officials. I assumed it went into the State treasury. 
But that would be whoily immaterial, if the Senator states, 
and no doubt correctly, that it is made up of fees that belong 
to certain public officials, prosecutors in the nature of prosecut- 
ing attorneys, that the fees belong to them. I have not exam- 
ined into that question at all, but it does appear that there is a 
great dispute here as to what the facts are, and I suppose that 
the statute of limitations has run against any prosecution. I 
assume that the people interested in that matter would be the 
only ones who would initiate a prosecution. I do not know. 
I am not discussing that at all. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I inform the Senator from Wisconsin upon 
one fact, that four years ago, at a time when Mr. Howe was 
first beginning his attack upon Justice Hopkins, he raised this 
very question, and at that time it was proven conclusively that 
if anybody was robbed in the retention of $3,000 of fees it was 
the people whose duty it had been to report the fees. These fees 
do not belong to the State. The fees do not belong to the 
attorney general himself. The fees were established by law as 
an incentive for the assistant attorneys general to prosecute 
liquor cases. Eventually, upon the complaint of the wets that 
they did not know what was going on in the prosecution world, 
it was provided that the fees should be covered into the treasury 
and immediately repaid to the assistant attorneys general to 
whom they belonged. So the matter has been before Kansas 
once before. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has not stated in what form it 
has been before Kansas, He said there was an investigation. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was a complaint voiced by Howe. 

Mr. BLAINE. Who passed upon that complaint? 
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Mr. ALLEN. 
eussed in the newspapers. 


Mr. ALLEN. The attorney general's office. 


Mr. BLAINE. This is far aficld from my suggestion. My Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 


The complaint was never taken up. It was dis- 
It was found in the attorney gen- 
eral’s office that there was no cause for the opening of the case 
because it was patent upon the face of it that no embezzlement 
had occurred. 
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Topeka in these cases. This is an affidavit from the man who 
was assistant to the attorney general of the State at that time 
and is assistant attorney general of the State now. He says the 
records are kept all right and that they account for every dollar 


remitted to the attorney general's office during the Hopkins 
Mr. BLAINE. Who found there was no cause? administration. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


suggestion is that the matter be referred to the committee. Mr. TYDINGS. I did not say there were no records in the 
Then we will ascertain the facts in reference to the charge. | attorney general's office. What I read was the report of the 


I am not making the charges. I have not even investigated the 
I have not gone into the facts. I am just call- | general's office. 
Mr. CAPPER. Those reports were misleading, in that they 


alleged facts. 
ing attention to the fact that there are some charges. Eyi- 


two auditors, who said there were no records in the attorney 


dently somebody believes they are true. I know there are other | did not show the dates these fees were turned in to the treasury. 


charges, and they no doubt are believed to be true. Therefore 
I was simply suggesting to the Senator from Kansas, without 
intending to argue the merits of the charges, that the case be 
rereferred to the committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. 


I would not agree to that suggestion. There is 


Mr. TYDINGS. They are the reports of the auditors of the 
Senators own State, who made an examination in 1920 and 
again in 1922, and they said there were no records in the office, 
although the law requires such records to be kept. 
was only to quote the affidavit of the auditor who examined the 


What I did 


no ground here for suspicion of anybody. The facts are as my | attorney gencral’s office. If he is wrong, I beg the Senator to 


colleague’s material expose them to be. This man Howe, who 


has brought to the Senator from Wisconsin and to the Senator | could get on the matter. 


from Maryland these pretended facts, has been a bitter antag- 
onist of Justice Hopkins ever since the days of the general coal 
strike, in which Howe resented the action of the attorney gen- 
eral, then Mr. Hopkins, in enforcing the State law. He has 
bruited these charges about the State in every campaign that 
has followed. Since that time Justice Hopkins has stood once 
in the primary for the attorney generalship and won, and in 
the succeeding election he won again. Then he stood in the 
primary for a place upon the supreme bench, succeeding Silas 


blame him and not me, because it was the best information I 


Mr. CAPPER. That was some six or eight years ago, The 
assistant attorney general has said in his affidavit: 

That he has drawn a statement from the records in the office of the 
attorney general, showing deposits by Roy R. Hubbard, special as- 
sistant attorney general, into the State treasury as follows. 


Then he gives the dates and the amounts. 
35 or 40 items, showing a total of $12,580.25, which tallies 
with the total amount claimed in the report of the accountant 


There are some 


Porter, who had been on the court for 20 years. Again came | to Which the Senator from Maryland has called attention. 


Howe with this mess of pretended facts, and Hopkins was suc- 


Kimball goes on to say in his affidavit: 


vessful in both the primary and the general election. Then two The said Ray Kimball hereby testifies that he has compared the 


years ago again he came before the people. All of this material 


had been before them. It had been in the Topeka newspaper 


Mr. BLAINE. 
further 
Mr. BLAINE. 1 he junior Se fr 
r. BLAINE. want to say to the junior Senator from TYDINGS. > ` ` 
Kansas that these charges are now made, and they have not been Mr. TIDINGS. I want to be fair to Judge Hopkins. 
considered by the Judiciary Committee nor by a subcommittee 
thereof. I can not understand how we can try this case on the 


floor of the Senate. I do not want to dispute the testimony of 


above items with the records of the State treasurer and that the 
amounts set out are true and correct according to the records of the 
which the Senator from Maryland has discussed. These have | attorney gencral of Kansas and the State treasurer of Kansas. 

been the well-known enmities producing the well-known echoes 
of opposition to Justice Hopkins, This is not new material, and 
in Kansas it has never been regarded as being of enough impor- 
tance to call for serious consideration. 


Then I have a telegram from Tom B. Boyd, State treasurer 
of Kansas, dated December 15, in which he said: 

Ray Kimball, chief clerk attorney general's department, certifies his 
President, if the Senator will yield | records show Roy Hubbard deposited $2,400 during year 1923. Records 


my office correspondingly show these amounts were deposited by that 


department. 


not say that the judge had put this money in his pocket. 
I attempted to show was that the law required him to make 
monthly reports and that in 1920 the auditor came and found 
that Attorney General Hopkins had not complied with the law 


I did 
What 


the senior Senator from Kansas. I do not want to dispute the | in the keeping of records. Then the attorney general took no 


testimony of the Senater from Maryland. On every one of those 
charges there is going to be a conflict as to what are the facts. 
I think it is a very undesirable enod of oyns out ee quali- 
fications of a nominee for the Federal bench, am simply sug- | handling of public money. 
gesting to the Senator that the matter be rereferred, and the Jun- | Ir. CAPPER. T stress the point that the affidavits and tele- 
grams just submitted by me show that the records of the courts 
in Wyandotte County, the records of the attorney general at 
Topeka, and the records of the State treasurer all agree and 
prove beyond any question that there is no discrepancy of any 


ior Senator from Kansas objects, and therefore it becomes wholly 
unimportant to carry the suggestion further. But permit me to 
suggest that I am going to make a motion that the nomination 
be rereferred to the committee. I shall make that motion some 
time during the debate. 

Mr. CAPPER. 


in the Hopkins case. 


to the State treasury. 
of the attorney general's office at Topeka, who says under oath: 

That he has been employed in the office of the attorney general of 
Kansas since about June, 1921. 
he has held the position of office assistant and chief clerk. That he 
uns drawn a statement from the records in the office of the attorney 


general. 


that there are no records in the attorney general's office in 


nature. 


statement: 


That since about January 1, 1923, 


comply with the statutes then? 

Mr. CAPPER. Attorney General Hopkins was complying 
with the statute as he interpreted it. 
from him covering that matter, 


Under the provisions of this statute— 


Which is the statute the Senator from Maryland has quoted 
us being the basis of the accountant’s complaint— 


Under the provisions of this statute, J. N. Atkinson, accountant, sug- 
gested that the attorney general's office should keep a docket, for in- 
stance, of cases prosecuted in Wyandotte and Leavenworth Counties. 
The suggestion was entirely impracticable and not within the contempla- 
I submit an affidavit from Ray Kimball, | tion of the statute. It would have required the services of another 
assistant, for which the legislature had made no provision, because each 
special assistant appointed for the purpose of prosecuting the prohibitory 
liquor law in this county was required to keep his own records in his 
county. The special assistant himself could not have afforded to have 
secured and brought such data to the office of the attorney general for 
the keeping of such a docket and the enforcement of the prohibitory 


notice of it and in 1922 another auditor came and found the 
same chaotic condition in the attorney general's office. That in 
itself seemed to show he had not much regard for the proper 


Mr, President, I am not asking the Senator Ny WAS ON nF. TEN 
from Wisconsin or anyone else to take my word as to the facts Mr. TYDINGS. Why did not Attorney General Hopkins 


I am submitting documentary evidence, 
affidavits and telegrams signed officially by the men who have 
had something to do with the question of fees. For instance, I 
have just submitted here an affidavit from the clerk of the court 
of Kansas City, Kaus., in which he says that the report origi- 
nally made by one of his deputies, and which is the report 
upon which the Senator from Maryland has based his charges, 
is erroneous, misleading in many respects, and does not do 
justice to the special assistant attorney general who collected the 
fees in Wyandotte County. f 

The fees as soon as collected by the special assistant attorney 
general are under the law forwarded with a report to the attor- 
ney general at Topeka, and he under the law turns them over 


I haye here a statement 
Let me read Mr. Hopkins’s 


liquor law, which was the object in view, would have been necessarily 
The Senator from Maryland has attempted to make tle point | impaired to that extent. I have been advised and always understood 


that Mr. Hubbard kept a most complete record of his cases in his own 
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office. No such docket as requested by Mr. Atkinson was turned over to 
me by Attorney General Brewster and I have never understood that any 
such was kept. 


Mr. President, the special assistant prosecutor in Wyandotte 
County, Mr. Hubbard, sends me the original youchers for every 
dollar that was returned to him from the State treasurer. The 
vouchers tally absolutely with the total amount which the ac- 
countants have claimed and have set forth in the report on which 
the Senator from Maryland bases his charges. 

There is no lack of documentary proof here that there has not 
been a dollar misappropriated of the fees; furthermore, there 
could be no inducement of any kind for anybody to misappro- 
priate the money, because the State treasury has no claim to the 
fees. They are specially appropriated by law to the special 
assistant attorneys general who conduct these cases and they 
have gone through the regular channel. I have produced the 
affidavits to show that every dollar went through the usual chan- 
nels to the attorney general in Topeka, then into the State 
treasury, and out of the State treasury back to the special as- 
sistant attorneys general who prosecuted the cases and collected 
the fees. I have presented the affidavit of Attorney General 
Hopkins that at no time did he receive fees of any kind during 
the four years he was attorney general. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 8 

Mr. FLETCHER, I inquire of the Senator—I see no report 
of the committee here—how the committee stood on this nomi- 
nation? Did it submit a unanimous report or was there some 
difference of opinion about it? 

Mr. CAPPER. I am not informed as to that. There may 
have been two or three members of the committee opposed to 
the nomination, but I think no minority report of any kind has 
been submitted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So the nomination merely comes with a 
favorable report. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me to answer the question of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The committee held no hearings on the nomi- 
nation of Judge Hopkins. It did receive a few letters of com- 
mendation, and I think a few in opposition to him, but there 
was no hearing into any of the facts or in relation to the 
charges. The nomination was reported, I think, without any 
comment at all by any member of the committee. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Maryland is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will yield to me, I should like to say that I was present on the 
occasion when the nomination of Mr. Hopkins was ordered to 
be reported from the committee. There was very strenuous 
objection to reporting it favorably by more than one Senator, 
and had we been in possession of the information and the facts 
which have been brought to our attention since the committee 
reported, I am quite convinced that a considerable number of 
the members of the Judiciary Committee would have opposed the 
confirmation of Mr. Hopkins. 

But the trouble is there was a great hurry; the question was 
hardly considered by the committee. There was a suggestion 
made with respect to a constitutional question, but the commit- 
tee was in a very great hurry to adjourn, and necessarily so. 
We did not have the time in which to obtain a copy of the 
Kansas State constitution until the nomination was reported 
rather informally, though against the objection of many mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a fact that the committee really 
conducted no inyestigation into the fitness of Judge Hopkins; 
that the record largely consisted of affidavits and letters of com- 
mendation and, perhaps, some in opposition which came from 
various members of the bar of the State of Kansas, as well as 
from private citizens, but that no hearing was had on any of 
the charges which have been spoken about to-day except as to 
the constitutional provision, 

Mr. BLAINE. I will answer the Senator definitely later on. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiseonsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Maryland knew early in the 
consideration of the question that he was going to oppose the 

| nomination of Justice Hopkins, because, as I recall, we had a 
conversation about it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 
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Mr. ALLEN. The Senator knew it at that time.“ He also 
knew that Mr. Howe had sent in certain communications. Noth- 
ing has come in since that time except an extension of the same 
character of communications. 5 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is supposing a situation which 
does not exist. As a matter of fact, I did not pay any attention 
to any charges until they were substantiated by affidavits; and, 
as an additional matter of fact, I received not a single affidavit 
until last Saturday morning. 

Mr. ALLEN. But from the time the case opened the Senator 
knew that he was going to oppose it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I did not. As a matter of fact, if the 
Senator will recall, I told him first that I was not going to 
oppose Judge Hopkins. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator told me that he was not going to 
openly address the Senate in opposition to him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. But when these reports came 
to me from various citizens of Kansas, I then went to the Sena- 
tor and told him I thought I would oppose the nomination of 
Judge Hopkins because since I had first talked to him addi- 
tional information had come into my possession. However, I 
did not put any ex parte charges in the committee’s possession, 
because I thought that would be unfair to Judge Hopkins, and 
in each instance where charges were made I either telegraphed 
or wrote requesting that the report be substantiated by public 
records and by affidavits of interested parties. 

Mr. ALLEN. As material in connection with this case ar- 
rived at my office, I will say to the Senate, I sent it to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, including everything 
that Mr. Howe sent—and Mr. Howe is the various citizens” 
to whom the Senator referred. As Mr. Howe sent a batch of 
material here, I transferred it to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I merely wish to put before the Senate the 
fact that the committee had reported Judge Hopkins's nomina- 
tion before I received one single affidavit or any substantiation 
of the charges against him, and therefore I had no opportunity 
to present the case to the committee, although I went to the 
chairman of the subcommittee and told him that since he had 
reported the nomination I had received additional information. 

Mr. ALLEN. And subsequent to its reception the committee 
had a session upon the case, 

Mr, TYDINGS. No; they never considered the information I 
had at all. 

Mr. CAPPER. Is it not a fact that the nomination was 
before the Committee on the Judiciary practically for four 
months and that the committee had ample opportunity to inquire 
into any question which might be raised as to the eligibility and 
qualifications of Judge Hopkins? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator is addressing the question to 
me, I can not answer it, but all I can say is that, so far as I am 
concerned, I had no knowledge about any contest being made 
against him until, perhaps, a month ago, at which time a few 
protests began to come into my office. When I took up the pro- 
tests I ask that they be substantiated with court records, cer- 
tified accounts, and affidayits before I would make any charges 
against the nominee. 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly no one has attempted to rush this 
nomination through, because it has been before the committee 
for something like four months, I think, and we in Kansas have 
waited patiently. There is a vacancy in this judgeship, yet we 
have been willing that the committee and the Senate should have 
all the time they desired to obtain all the facts as to the quali- 
fications and eligibility of this nominee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not mean to take the 
Senator off the floor. I merely intended to answer a question 
which had been asked by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrnes]. 

The Judiciary Committee appointed a subcommittee on this 
nomination, and that subcommittee evidently got into communi- 
cation with the nominee or with some one, who, in turn, got 
into communication with the nominee. Iwas not a member of 
the subcommittee, and, therefore, can not state how the nominee 
was consulted, but, anyway, he must have been consulted, be- 
cause the subcommittee received affidavits from the nominee 
respecting the amount of money that he had received from the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Beyond that one question, there was no investigation made by 
the Judiciary Committee, and, so far as I know, there was no 
investigation made by the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Those who were interested in having the nomination 
reported out, of course, were pressing it before the committee, 
and the nomination was rather hastily reported out. That 
statement is made without implying any criticism whatever. 
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Everybody knows the circumstances that prevailed just prior to 
the recess the Senate took late in November. 

However, the charges that have been debated here, and other 
charges, in my opinion, of a more serious character that will be 
debated, ought to be investigated by the committee, and a report 
should be made as to the facts. We are in a controversy here 
respecting the facts. I could yote for the confirmation of this 
nominee if the facts should disprove the charges which have 
been made, but wé have no facts before us. We have the testi- 
mony of individual Senators, and affidavits and telegrams out- 
side the record have been brought in here, and in considering the 
charges which have been filed, of course, letters have been re- 
ceived from which some Senators will read; but the Judiciary 
Committee has made no investigation of any of these charges 
excepting the charge concerning the receipt of money from the 
Anti-Saloon League by the nominee. That is the only charge 
which has been investigated. 

The charge that he had violated his oath, that he had violated 
the constitution of the State of Kansas was not considered. We 
entered upon the consideration of that question, but the com- 
mittee, in an informal way, reported out the nomination even be- 
fore the committee had time to procure a copy of the constitu- 
tion of Kansas, 

So the matter was rather jammed through. I do not charge 
anyone With having jammed it through, but it resulted from 
circumstances that developed by reason of the situation. The 
Senate is not going to be informed upon this nomination because 
it is not going to receive the facts in an evidentiary way. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall move that the nomination of 
Mr. Hopkins be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I make that motion at this time, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I shall then desire, upon receiving recognition from 
the Chair, to discuss why this nomination should be recommitted 
to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Smoot 
Baird Glenn McMaster Steck 
Barkley Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
Bingham Gould Metcalf Stephens 
lack Greene Moses Sullivan 
Blaine Grundy Norbeck Swanson 
Blease Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Brookhart Hastings Patterson Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Phipps Vendenberg 
Capper Hawes Pine Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass 
Couzens Heflin Reed Wash, Mont. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Sackett atson 
Fess ean Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Frazier Keyes hortridge 
George La Follette Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators haye answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, very few of the Members of 
the Senate were present before the quorum call when I moved 
that the nomination of Mr. Hopkins be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and I am going now to discuss the 
reasons therefor. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this nomination involves one 
of the most important questions ever raised upon the floor of 
the Senate. The question is whether or not the President and 
the Senate are going to promote the violation of the consti- 
tution of the State of Kansas. 

Article 3 of section 13 of the constitution of Kansas provides: 

The justices of the supreme court and judges of the district court 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services such compensation as 
may be provided by law, which shall not be increased during their 

respective terms of office: Provided, Such compensation shall not be 
less than $1,500 to each justice or judge, each year, and such justices 
or judges shall receive no fees or perquisites nor— 


And this is the important provision of the constitution— 


nor hold any other office of profit or trust under the authority of the 
State or the United States during the term of office for which such 
justices and Judges shall be elected 


And then continuing: 
nor practice law in any of the courts in the State during their con- 
tinuance in office, 

There is a constitutional inhibition, a constitutional prohibi- 


tion against a judge in Kansas holding any office of profit or 
trust under the authority of the State or the United States. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that on the ground the Senator has just mentioned 
there would be no occasion to send the nomination back to the 
committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. There would be no controversy about the facts. 
The Senator has raised only a question of law for the Senate 
to pass on. To meet that question, it is not necessary to send 
this nomination back to the committee. There may be other 
reasons for doing it; but certainly that can not be urged as one. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me suggest that the Senator was absent 
when I referred to the other reasons. In my opinion, this 
objection ought to be very carefully considered by the Judiciary 
Committee, because it is the first time in the history of our 
country, so far as I can ascertain, that this question was ever 
raised. As the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] has 
already stated, I know that two State judges have been ap- 
pointed to the position of Federal judge during the term of 
their office as State judges; but I do not understand that this 
question was raised at that time. I do not understand that it 
was debated at that time or considered at that time. At least, 
I can find nothing in the record to that effect. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. I do not think the question 
was raised at that time; but the question was raised in the 
House of Representatives about 25 years ago when Judge 
Samuel R. Peters, a district judge of the State of Kansas, was 
elected a Member of the House of Representatives. The 
Judiciary Committee then went into the matter very thoroughly, 
and it was debated at some length, not only in the committee 
but on the floor of the House; and the House was strongly of 
opinion that there was no sound reason why a Kansas district 
judge should not be elected to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that is an entirely different 
proposition, and the difference is here: In this case a viola- 
tion of the Kansas constitution is proposed by the Federal 
Government through the President and the Senate, if the 
Senate confirms. In the case to which the Senator from Kansas 
refers, the proposal to violate the constitution of the State 
of Kansas came from the State itself, and by the electors 
thereof. It is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Kansas might 
have cited, in this body at least, a case very much more directly 
in point. The same question that was thus debated in the 
House of Representatives was the subject of very earnest and 
careful consideration in this body in the case of the election 
of Lyman Trumbull, of the State of Ilinois, as a Member of 
this body. He was at the time associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois. It was very properly held by this 
body that the State of Illinois nor any other State can prescribe 
qualifications for Members of this body, or for any officer of the 
United States. So that there was no constitutional objection 
to the seating of Mr. Trumbull as a Member of this body. 

That is not the question presented here at all. Nobody claims 
that this would be an ineligible appointment. The simple 
question is whether, when a man accepts an election from the 
people of the State of Kansas, who have solemnly declared in 
their constitution that no man who is elected a judge in that 
State shall accept an office under the United States, it is quite 
in keeping with the proprieties of the situation for him to 
accept such an appointment. Supreme Court of the State 
of Kansas has spoken upon this matter in very emphatic 
language. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana is 
quite right. The case of Senator Trumbull, of course, was a 


| case in point, in which it was the State of Illinois that proposed 


a violation of the law or the constitution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. . 

Mr. NORRIS. I am unable to see any distinction between 
one of the Members of the House of Representatives now sitting 
at the other end of this Capitol, elected by the people, who had 
been a judge, and who is over there now, and the present case. 
The House passed on it years ago, and it would pass on it 
again, I suppose, in the same way. But the Senator from 
Wisconsin says that that is an entirely different case, that the 
people of the State of Kansas haye violated their constitutional 
provision. As far as I am able to see, I do not see why, putting 
it in the broad language the Senator uses, though I would not 
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put it that way. If the State of Kansas wants to violate its 
constitution, with much better grace could the Federal Govern- 
ment violate it, because the Federal Government had nothing 
to do with the drafting of it or the making of it, and the 
President and the Senate had nothing to do with the making 
of the constitution of the State of Kansas. While I think they 
are on all fours, if there could be a distinction drawn, it seems 
to me it would be to the effect that if Kansas disregards her 
constitution certainly we can. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that is treating the constitu- 
tion of Kansas very lightly. If one man has a right to violate 
the constitution or the right to violate the law, then, by the 
same token, everybody else has the right to violate the constitu- 
tion or the law, whichever the case may be. But in this case the 
sovereign State of Kansas has spoken, and it has declared what 
its public policy should be. 

When the people of the State of Kansas deliberately over- 
turn or disregard or flout their own constitution, it is not for 
Congress to offer any criticism. I am not saying that the people 
of Kansas had the moral right, in the case to which the Senator 
from Nebraska refers, to violate the constitution, but they chose 
to disregard the constitution. In this case the United States of 
America, through the President, and, if the nominee is confirmed, 
through the Senate, proposes to flout the constitution of the 
State of Kansas, which is an entirely different proposition. The 
fact that the people of Kansas may have violated the constitu- 
tion, may have disregarded it, if the Senator wants to put it 
that way, is no justification for violation at our hands. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, in what respect does this ap- 
pointment differ from the appointment of David J. Brewer from 
the State of Kansas to the Supreme Court of the United States 
while he was occupying a judicial position in the State? 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no difference, let me say to the 
Senator, except in this, that now for the first time in the history 
of our country this question is raised. Why is it raised? The 
administrators of government should be put to the test as to 
their allegiance to the Constitution and the laws. If we are 
to uphold the constitution of Kansas, the first duty must de- 
volve upon the President of the United States, and the duty 
must devolve upon the Senate of the United States. If we are 
to flout the constitution of the State of Kansas, disregard it, 
violate its plain terms, then how can the ordinary citizen have 
regard for the Constitution and the laws? It is these very pro- 
posals to flout the Constitution when it does not suit one’s fancy 
which to-day are leading our country into widespread dis- 
obedience to law. 

It is true that no State can determine the qualifications of 
any Federal officer, there is no doubt about that; but I con- 
tend that where a State has a provision in its constitution 
respecting the qualifications of its own officers we should not 
join in any movement to induce or permit any officer to violate 
the constitution of his own State, and to violate his own oath. 

Judge Hopkins stands before the Senate asking the Senate to 
confirm him as a Federal judge, in defiance of his oath to sup- 
port the constitution of the State of Kansas. He flouts that 
oath, he violates that oath, he violates the constitution of his 
own State. 

Mr. President, if judges on the supreme bench of a State, 
hoping to be elevated to positions on the Federal bench, are 
to have perfect freedom and liberty in disregarding their oaths, 
what may we expect of other citizens not so elevated in public 
favor? 

This whole proposition goes to the question of whether or not 
we are going to sustain the constitution of the State of Kansas 
or are going to join in trampling it underfoot. 

This question has been considered by the highest court 
authority in the State of Kansas. 

The case of State ex rel Watson v. Cobb (2 Kans. 32) is the 
only reported case bearing directly on the point under discus- 
sion, involving interpretation of Article LII, section 13, of the 
constitution of Kansas. However, an examination of other State 
constitutions discloses similar provisions. For example, Article 
VII, section 16, of the constitution of Indiana provides: 


No person elected to any judicial office shall, during the term for 
which he shall have been elected, be eligible to any office of trust or 
profit under the State, other than judicial office. 


The courts of Indiana, in interpreting that provision, have re- 
peatedly held that the disqualification for another office during 
the term elected is one which the person can not remove; it is 
a constitutional barrier“ which can not be thrown down. And 
so also have the courts of Washington, Iowa, and California 
held when interpreting the expression “during the term for 
which they shall be elected,” as found in their constitutions. The 
decisions are unanimous in the opinion that the disqualification 
reflects the intention of the framers of the constitutions that 
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“judges ought not to be allowed to be scramblers for political 
places.” Furthermore, that the “judicial officer assents when 
he comes to the office that for the term prescribed in his certifi- 
cate of election, he will divorce himself from polit cal activity,” 
and he forfeits the right to accept the expressly forbidden offices 
during “the term for which he shall have been elected.“ The 
disqualification can not be removed by resignation or any other 
act on the part of the holder of the office. “During the term 
of the judicial office no disturbance of the judge’s mind should 
be caused by political aspirations or contests,” to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished jurist. 

The States of Alabama, Arizona, California, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Washington, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, and Wisconsin all have provisions in their State con- 
stitutions disqualifying a judge from holding any other than a 
judicial office during the term for which he was elected or ap- 
pointed ; that is, any office, State or Federal. The same principle 
applies if a judge of one of those States were named, for in- 
stance, to a Cabinet position under the President. Then, under 
the constitutions of those 11 States, he would have no moral 
right to accept the appointment. 

There are three Stutes which have the Kansas provision, and 
those are the State of Kansas, the State of Nevada, and the 
State of New Jersey. The disqualifications attach in those cases. 
I am going to read from the Kansas case of State ex rel. Watson 
against Cobb a few excerpts from the opinion, beginning on page 
56. After quoting the constitution of Kansas as I have quoted it, 
the court said: 


It is clear that it is not the intention of this provision to prescribe 
rules by which the existence of a vacancy in any of the judicial offices 
named is to be ascertained. Even after removal from or resignation of 
office, the justices and judges named are still plainly and unequivocally 
bound by the constitutional inhibition until the expiration of the term 
for which they were elected. 


That is the declaration of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Kansas, and it applies to Judge Hopkins, who is now a member 
of that court. I am not discussing the wisdom of the policy 
adopted by Kansas or by New Jersey or by Nevada or by the 
other 11 States to which I have made reference. I am discussing 
the constitutional inhibition which attaches to the judge or to 
the man who occupies a judicial position in those States, for it 
does attach to the individual. 

The Kansas court continuing, said: 


The disqualification attaches to the individual and not to the 
incumbent of the office, The object sought te be accomplished by this 
provision, is that our high judicial officers may be removed as far as 
possible from the temptation to use the power and influence of their 
positions and authority for their own advancement. To prevent their 
minds from being distracted from their legitimate duty by ambitious 
hopes and struggles for preferment, to raise them above those political 
and partisan contests so unbecoming the desired purity, impartiality, 
and calmness of the judicial character. Its effect is to prevent the 
acceptance of any other office by a judze or justice the term of whose 
judicial office bas not expired, and to render such acceptance void. 


Continuing further, the court said: 


One cùn not examine these several provisions without perceiving at 
once that the purpose of the judiciary clause is to prevent a vacancy by 
the acceptance or holding of any other office during the term for 
which the incumbent was elected, while the purpose of the provisions 
for the legislative and executive offices is to creute a vacancy in case 
of their acceptance of certain specified classes of offices. * * * 

But if one of the justices of the supreme court should be elected 
governor for a term, any part of which was included in the term for 
which he was elected justice, he would be held ineligible to the office 
of governor, and if he should intrude into the office would be subject 
to ouster by judicial proceedings. 


Now, Kansas can effectually enforce that constitutional pro- 
vision against Judge Hopkins if he should be elected to ancther 
State office within the State of Kansas. By judicial process 
issued from the Supreme Court of Kansas Judge Hopkins would 
not be permitted to take another State office, either by appcint- 
ment or election; and if perchance he took such State office, 
then the same strong constitutional arm of the very court of 
which he is a member would oust him from that office. 

But now it is proposed to violate this provision of the con- 
stitution of the State of Kansas because Kansas can not enforce 
that provision as to a Federal office. The United States has the 
exclusive jurisdiction to prescribe the qualifications for holding 
a Federal office, and no State can change or limit those quali- 
fications. I appreciate that full well. But I contend, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the constitution of the State of Kansas is binding upon 
Judge Hopkins. It should be binding upon his conscience. He 
has taken an oath to support that constitution and every article 
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and section of it. Now he proposes to violate that oath by 
accepting the appolutment made by the President of the United 
States. I say, Mr. President, that a judge who will violate his 
own oath, a judge who will violate his own constitution, comes 
here stamped with a character which unfits him to sit in any 
judicial office; and the Senate of the United States, in my opin- 
fon, ought not to be a party to the violation of the Kansas con- 
stitution and the violation of Judge Hopkins’s oath. 

Just for one moment look at the picture that may be presented 
before that judge on some occasion. Some man may be ar- 
rested charged with the offense of perjury, and he appears for 
trial before Judge Hopkins, sitting on the United States district 
beneh. Why, the accused would look into the eyes of a judge 
who had violated his own sacred oath and violated the con- 
stitution of his own State. The judge and the accused—one 
no less guilty than the other—the judge rewarded, the accused 
imprisoned. Does that picture promote obedience to the con- 
stitution? 

Mr. President, it seems unthinkable that Judge Hopkins would 
for one moment entertain a proposition to violate his own oath 
and the constitution of his own State. When the other judges 
to whom reference has been made came before the Senate for 
confirmation we had an entirely different situation. The atten- 
tion of the Senate was not called to this provision in the Kansas 
constitution, We did not have then as the Chief Executive of 
our Nation one who was proclaiming from the house tops a 
demand for the obedience of citizens to the Constitution. Why, 
in this age, in this year, with all the fanaticism that is capable 
of being produced, we have a demand from the White House 
asking that the laws and the Constitution be upheld and the 
statement that no man is a good citizen who violates either one 
of them. And yet that same President is here not only asking 
that Hopkins violate his oath and his State constitution, but is 
joining in a political demand that Hopkins must be a Federal 
judge in Kansas, entirely forgetful of his own high-sounding 
words which he has uttered on various occasions demanding 
observance of the Constitution. Judge Hopkins has been en- 
gaged in identically the same pursuit. I am going to discuss 
that matter, but I do not want to get away now from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas to which I 
have just referred. 

Continuing, the court said: 

In such a case in proceedings against such person, the showing that 
he was elected to and was acting in that office would be no defense, 
because the constitution absolutely prohibits him from holding that 

! office, and the attempted defense would be based upon a palpable Mo- 
lation of a fundamental law of the State. 

His title and right to the office of justice would not be directly 
affected by his acceptance of the offlce of governor. He would still 
remain in his judicial office because the acceptance of the other office 
would be illegal, void, and of no effect. 


That is, the acceptance of a State office; but the same moral 
obligations rest upon Judge Hopkins in this case as they would 
rest upon him in case he were appointed to a State office. 

Further the court said: 


The ineligibility of the “justices and judges” attaches to them as 
individuals and not merely in office and extends not only while they 
hold office, but during the term for which they are elected. 


Now listen to the Supreme Court of Kansas, speaking in the 
stirring days of 1863: 


Nor is the principle changed when the office emanates from another 
authority. 


The court then had in mind the Federal Government, as this 
ease was brought to the Supreme Court in the State of Kansas, 
because of the indirect effect of an appointment or an alleged 
appointment of the President of the United States. 

Nor is the principle changed when the office emanates from another 
authority. The constitutional inhibition remains the same. It is still 
the law which governs the course of this State—an unchanging and 
unbending rule from which there is no escape. 


Ah, the court spoke idly when it said “from which there is 
no escape,“ for in the year 1929 the President of the United 
States—and the Senate of the United States propose to follow 
him, no doubt—finds an avenue of escape on the ground that the 
State constitution can not fix the qualifications of Federal 
officers ; but, Mr. President, drawing such a fine distinction does 
not overcome the moral responsibility involved in this matter; 
it does not overcome the proposition that Judge Hopkins has 
taken an oath of allegiance to his State constitution, that he 
was elected to the supreme court of the State of Kansas under 
the mandate of that constitution; and he should not be per- 
mitted to accept any other office, State or national, during the 
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term for which he was elected. Therein lies the responsibility 
of Judge Hopkins. 

While technically, and under the law, Kansas can not deter- 
mine the qualifications of Federal officers, at least, under these 
circumstances the Federal Government ought to recognize the 
purpose of the Kansas constitution. We may play with these 
things; we may toy with these constitutions ; but, Mr. President, 
when we toy with so serious a proposition as the oath of a 
judge or the constitution of a State and lightly consider it, and 
disregard it because the State has no power to enforce its con- 
stitution, then, Mr. President, we are toying with a dangerous 
proposition. 

We may play with this thing for a while, but every time that 
public authority puts its stamp of approval upon a violation of 
an oath by a public official just to that extent we are weakening 
the strength of government; we are undermining its foundation. 
So, Mr. President, it becomes a very serious problem in 1929. 

Let me read further from the Kansas Supreme Court decision: 


It is true that as a government the State of Kansas has no control 
over the eligibility or qualifications of officers of the United States. H 
one of the Judges of the State accepts an office under the United States 
and that Government permits him to perform its duties and receive its 
emoluments, it is a matter over which the tribunals of the State have 
no control, 


Now listen to the language of the patriots of that day. They 
said: 


But when the legal question is properly presented it becomes their 
duty to declare the law, and that law is not changed by the want of 
power to follow its violation into another jurisdiction. 


That is the language of the Supreme Court of Kansas, of 
which Judge Hopkins is now a member. The court further said: 


It still remains the fundamental law of this State, governing its 
courts and furnishing the rule for its guidance. 


Yes; governing the courts in 1863 and furnishing the rule 
for their guidance in 1863, but in 1929 defied by an occupant of 
the bench of the supreme court which uttered these words, so 
potent in 1863. 

The court further stated: 


While we can not interfere with the tenure of office which the United 
States may prescribe for its officers, it is clearly within our province 
to declare what effect the acceptance of such an office will have on 
the tenure of an officer of this State, and when that is declared by 
the constitution courts have no other duty than to apply in cases 
properly before them. 


That is the material language from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Kansas on this particular matter. 

So, Mr. President, I contend that, in view of the fact that this 
is the first time this question has been raised in the Senate, we 
ought to give it the most careful and deliberate attention and 
consideration, The Judiciary Committee has not investigated 
this question. I think it is one of the most important questions 
that have confronted the Congress for a long time. It is im- 
portant because it goes to the very root of the difficulties con- 
fronting the people of the United States in the enforcement of 
laws, State and National. 

Let me carry this proposition a little further. It is true that 
Kansas is impotent in this case. Its judicial officers can not en- 
force its constitution. That is true in this circumstance. We 
have had some experience in this country with questions of 
this kind. Speaking of my own State, this very question became 
a political issue during a campaign in one of the congressional 
districts of my State. We have a similar provision in our con- 
stitution, except that the constitution of my State prohibits 
judges from holding any office of trust or honor other than a ju- 
dicial office, and when a judge became a candidate for Congress 
the people in his district overwhelmingly sustained the con- 
stitution of my State. While I had the honor of serving as 
governor of my State, following that campaign, the Legislature 
of Wisconsin wrote into the statutes of Wisconsin a provision 
whereby if any judicial officer violated that constitutional pro- 
vision such judicial officer would be guilty of a felony, and the 
statute imposed a penalty of $5,000 fire or not exceeding fiye 
years in the penitentiary. 

Let us see the position in which we are in these cases. In 
Wisconsin we have made our constitutional provision potent 
by law. If Judge Hopkins occupied a judicial position in my 
State and were nominated by the President to a Federal office 
other than a judicial office he would subject himself to pun- 
ishment as being guilty of a felony. Does any greater moral 
turpitude attach to a judge because the State has a penal 
statute enforcing the constitution than applies to a judge in an- 
other State where the legislature has not taken action to enforce 
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its constitution? Ah, Mr. President, had the President toyed, 
and were the Senate to follow the President in toying with 
the constitution in my own State, had they played with it 
in respect to the case I stated just a moment ago, then the 
President and the Senate would be leading that officer behind 
the bars of the penitentiary. 

The only difference between my own State and the State of 
Kansas in this matter is that we have a law to enforce our 
constitution and we can enforce it against Presidents and 
against Congresses. A judicial officer from Wisconsin ap- 
pointed as I suggested would never reach the office, at least 
not until he had served his term in the penitentiary, but in 
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But let me say, Mr. President, that I am sure the Senator 
dare not take such a position. The Senator dare not say that 
in the absence of an enforcement law the eighteenth amendment 
would not be binding upon every person in America. He will 
not contend that; and when he does not contend that, will he 
contend that the Kansas constitution may be violated simply 
because there is no law by which it can be enforced? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator has asked me so many ques- 


the case of the State of Kansas, having a constitutional pro- tions that I can not answer 


vision that prohibits a judicial officer or judge, during the 
term for which he was elected, from holding any office of 
honor or trust, State or National, we propose to blink at that 


Mr. BLAINE. The Senator will have the opportunity to 
answer in his own time. 
Mr. ALLEN. Then these were hypothetical questions, as I 


constitutional provision on the ground that Kansas can not understand, for the purpose of making statements of a rather 


determine the qualifications of Federal officers. No; it can 
not, but Kansas could make the provision of its constitution 
potent, and then it would, in effect, determine the qualifications 
for Federal office so far as its State officers are concerned. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the State has not been concerned to 
make potent this provision so far as it might affect the possi- 
bility of a member of the State court being promoted into the 
Federal service. 

Justice Brewer, who served an honorable career as a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, was appointed from 
the State court. Everybody reveres his memory. Every mem- 
ber of the State court from that time down has believed it to be 
perfectly proper to be a candidate for this promotion, When 
Judge Pollock was appointed from the State court the present 
Chief Justice Johnson was a candidate for the appointment—a 
man who has served now 42 years upon the bench. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am sorry to interrupt the 
Senator, but I think that information has been given to the 
Senate; and if the Senator wants to repeat the information, I 
trust he will do so in his own time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am glad the Senator told me, because, from 
his remarks, I thought he had not become acquainted with the 
information. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator could draw no such inference 
from my remarks. The State of Kansas has a constitutional 
provision which prohibits a judge being appointed to any office 
whatever, State or Federal, during the term of his election as 
such judge. 

The supreme court of the Senator’s own State has said that 
the judicial arm of that State will enforce the provision of the 
constitution whenever a case properly comes before it. Kansas 
has seen fit to enforce that constitutional provision whenever 
it has had the opportunity to do so; but Kansas can not enforce 
that constitutional provision when Presidents and Senates of 
the United States will promote the violation of that consti- 
tution. 

So, Mr. President, as I suggested, here is a case in which this 
question has been raised for the first time in the history of 
America. I think we ought to settle it, and we ought to settle 
it right. It is important. From the standpoint of the morals 
involved it is important. How can the Senator from Kansas 
justify blinking at the provisions of his own constitution, either 
by the President or by anyone else? How can the Senator 
excuse Judge Hopkins in this instance, when the judge took a 
solemn oath to support the constitution of the State of Kansas 
and was elected to the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas 
under the provisions of that constitution? How can he justify 
the judge in violating his oath? I challenge him on the floor 
of the Senate to do so. The disqualification attaches to Judge 
Hopkins. It may not be possible to enforce this constitutional 
provision; but if the eighteenth amendment were involved 


Mr. ALLEN. That is the amendment that is involved in this 
case, is it not? 

Mr. BLAINE. If the eighteenth amendment were in- 
yolyed—— 


Mr. ALLEN. It is involved. 

Mr. BLAINE (continuing). Would the Senator be here ad- 
yocating that the Congress should not enforce it? If there were 
no law to enforce the eighteenth amendment, does the Senator 
contend that citizens of the United States would have a right 
to violate the eighteenth amendment? Does the Senator argue 
that a constitutional provision may be violated and flouted at 
Em simpiy because there is no law to enforce that constitu- 
tion? 


daring character? 

Mr. BLAINE. We are so used to the term“ psychological” 
that we might call them psychological questions, 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE, We heard a great deal about that the other 
day. Perhaps the Senator can psychologically relieye his mind 
on the eighteenth amendment by advocating that if there is 
no law to enforce it, then, of course, there is no obligation to 
obey it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE, The Senator can use psychology to advance 
that proposition as he chooses, or he can use psychology to 
advance the argument that if there is no law to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment, it ought not to be obeyed; but when he 
takes a position on that subject, then I state that his responsi- 
bility respecting the constitution of his own State is as greut 
as is his responsibility toward the eighteenth amendment. He 
will have ample opportunity to answer all of these questions, 
whether they are psychological, physiological, or hypothetical. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. The fact is—and that is neither psychological 
nor hypothetical—that the constitution of the State of Kansas 
prohibits Judge Hopkins from accepting this appointment. Now, 
that is the fact. The fact is that Judge Hopkins has taken an 
oath to support that constitution. There is no hypothetical 
question about those two propositions. Those facts are very 
direct, very specific, very realistic. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator just 
one question? 

Mr. BLAINE, Certainly; I yield for a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is the possibility of an honest difference 
of opinion touching the interpretation of a constitution; is 
there not? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not if the Senator from Kansas will follow 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas ren- 
dered in 1863. The Supreme Court of Kansas leaves no ques- 
tion whatever open for interpretation. There is no question open 
for interpretation. No one contends that Judge Hopkins can 
not take the Federal bench if he is confirmed by the Senate of 
the United States. No such contention is made. It is not 
proposed. The objection is not to that point at all. The objec- 
tion is as I have stated, and, of course, I need not repeat it; 
but I wanted the Senator from Kansas to understand that there 
is no question whatever for construction in this matter. It 
is admitted that Hopkins will take the Federal bench when he 
is confirmed by the Senate; and when he does that it must be 
admitted that he personally has violated the oath he took 
when he ascended the Supreme Court bench of Kansas. It 
must be admitted that he has violated the constitution of the 
State of Kansas. 

There is nothing hypothetical about that proposition. There 
is no opportunity for misinterpretation or misconstruction. 
There is no room for interpretation. 

So, Mr. President, that constitution must be sacred to the 
Senator from Kansas. I have no doubt but that it is. Will he 
stand on the floor of the Senate and ask the Senate of the 
United States to permit Judge Hopkins to violate that consti- 
tution and to violate his own oath? It is his privilege if he so 
chooses. 

Perhaps the people of Kansas in the history of the future 
may find it convenient and necessary to do exactly what my 
own State did when it passed a law to enforce a similar provi- 
sion in its constitution, penalizing the violator of that law as 
a felon. The absence of such a law enforcing the Kansas 
constitution does not place any higher degree of character upon 
a judge than that of a felon under the law of my own State 
when he violates his own oath and violates his own constitution. 
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Mr. President, my proposition has been that this question 
is a very serious one. This is the first time it has been raised 
in this Chamber. It was not passed upon by the Judiciary 
Committee. Little or no consideration was given to it There 
was not even time to obtain a copy of the Kansas constitution 
before we adjourned. That implies no criticism whatever with 
respect to the committee or any member thereof. The simple 
fact is that the matter has not been passed upon. It has not 
been considered as it ought to be considered. Therefore, my 
suggestion that this matter be referred back to the Committee 
on the Judiciary in my opinion will be valuable for the future. 
It will give the committee an opportunity to investigate the 
legal question involved, and draft and submit a report that 
muy become important in future years. 

But there are other matters as well. The Senator from 
Maryland IMr. TypiNes] has presented facts which, in my 
opinion, ought to be investigated. There are other questions 
involved in this matter besides the constitutional question to 
which I have referred and to which I shall briefly eall attention. 

I am not surprised that Judge Hopkins took money from 
the Anti-Saloon League. He knew very well that the Anti- 
Saloon Leugue in Kansas was a convenient vehicle on which 
he could ride into office and public favor. 

I submit that he was particularly shrewd. Some politicians 
would pay the Anti-Saloon League to ride in their cart, but Mr. 
Hopkins got paid—got mileage—for riding in the vehicle which 
eventually landing him in the office of attorney general and in 
the office of the justice of the supreme court. 

Mr. Hopkins did not show the same allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws after he was elected to office that he did when 
he was seeking office and lecturing for the Anti-Saloon League. 
If Senators will examine the affidavit of Mr. Hopkins with 
reference to the money he received from the Anti-Saloon League, 
they will find his reference to his desire to uphold the laws and 
the Constitution. 

When peaceful, quiet citizens of the United States went into 
Kansas in 1920 or 1921 in a political campaign we find that 
“during the incumbency of Judge Hopkins as attorney general 
of the State of Kansas, there was a mob at Great Bend, Kans. 
that broke up a perfectly peaceable meeting and subjected the 
speakers to most brutal and inhuman treatment.” I quote now 
from a letter written by a perfectly responsible citizen of the 
State of Kansas to the Attorney General of the United States. 
His letter was buried in the mass of correspondence which was 
filed in this case. This citizen said: 


The meeting was in the interest of the Non-Partisan League to be 
sure, but there was no evidence to show that it was in any way 
seditious. As for the Non-Partisan League, I desire to say that I hold 
no brief, and perhaps disagree with it in most of its contentions, but 
this is beside the matter. One of the victims of that mob was driven 
out on a lone road on a cold, raw night in March, was beaten in- 
humanly, and left half dead far away from any habitation. As soon as 
he recovered sufficiently, he came to Topeka and made a special plea to 
Attorney General Hopkins * * * to have the action of the mob in- 
vestigated, and, if possible, have the perpetrators of this illegal act 
brought to the bar of justice. Nothing was ever done by that official. 


There is a substantial charge. Here were men, peaceable citi- 
zens, attempting to hold a lawful meeting. They had a right 
under our Constitution of free assembly. They had a right of 
free speech, and when that right was denied them through vio- 
lence, the violence of a mob, the attorney general of the State 
of Kansas was not so zealous in upholding the law and the Con- 
stitution as he was when he was upholding a part of the Con- 
stitution for the Anti-Saloon League. 

That charge has not been investigated by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and I think it involves a most serious charge against the 
official conduct of Mr. Hopkins while he held the important office 
of attorney general of the State of Kansas. 

There is another complaint. These are not friyolous com- 
plaints; these are substantial complaints. They have been 
buried in the mass of material that has been filed with the 
Attorney General and the Judiciary Committee; but they are 
here, they are not buried now, we have dug them up. The 
charges are made by responsible citizens of Kansas, and they 
ought to be investigated. If they are true, Judge Hopkins is 
stamped as a man unfitted for the Federal judiciary. 

Let me read another charge, made by the Federation of Labor, 
dated May 1, 1929, addressed to the Attorney General of the 
United States, I will not read it all, but a part of it; the writer 
Says: 

First, I might say I was instructed by the executive board of the 
Kansas State Federation of Labor in executive board meeting in the 
city of Topeka, Sunday, April 28, to make this protest. There are 
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probably several reasons we could give but I think it is only necessary 


to mention two or three. 

His actions 

Speaking of Richard J. Hopkins— 
and his activities in southeastern Kansas in the year 1920-21. At 
this time the United Mine Workers of Kansas were on strike, and in 
order to try to break the strike or to force our members into returning 
to work the attorney general went into Crawford and Cherokee Coun- 
ties and dug up an old vagranex law that had been on the statutes for 
a number of years. He threatened to place our members in jail for 
vags.“ and on some oceasions did so. He called in officers of different 
towns and explained to them that he wanted the yagrancy law en- 
forced, and in one or two of the smaller towns officers were forced to 
resign because they would not enforce that law upon good citizens. 
Men who were born in these counties, men who owned their homes, and 
had raised their families and were respectable citizens, were to be 
arrested as vags. 


In other words, the striking miners out on the streets, in 
their own home town, with their families in that town, were to 
be arrested and punished as vagabonds. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, has there been any reply to that 
before the committee? : 

Mr. BLAINE. None whatever; there is not a single word of 
evidence in the record of the committee or before the committee 
denying this charge. 

Mr. BLACK. Has any denial been made? 

Mr. BLAINE. Ido not know, but so far as the records of the 
committee are concerned, and sò far as the testimony before the 
committee or before the Attorney General of the United States 
is concerned, there is not one single iota of evidence from Judge 
Hopkins to dispute this charge. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, for the information of the Senit- 
tor of Alabama, I want to say that as this material came in 
from Mr. Howe, the secretary of the Kansas Federation, there 
came along at the same time statements explaining the situa- 
tion under which these alleged difficulties arose. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me to ask a question of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. : 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator know whether or not Mr. Hop- 
kins, as attorney general, did take any part officially in causing 
to be arrested as vagrants men who were working miners but 
who were out simply at that time on strike? 

Mr. ALLEN. When the time comes that I may have the 
floor, I will answer that. 

Mr. BLAINE. The charge goes on further to say: 

On another occasion he went to Crawford County and threatened the 
miners because they refused to violate the State laws. Each mine has 
what we call a gas man, or, in other words, a mine examiner, who 
in a way works under the State mine inspector. This man goes into 
the mines and examines all the working places before the men are ‘per- 
mitted to enter the mines in the morning, and if the mine is in a dan- 
gerous condition he will not permit the men to enter it. This hap- 
pened to be the case at mine No. 15 of the Western Coal & Mining 
Co., located at Franklin, Kans. On this particular morning when the 
men went to the mine and found it was marked on the blackboard by 
the mining examiner as unsafe and not to enter it, or if they did it 
would be their own fault and nobody would be responsible but them- 
selves if a hundred or 150 were burned to death. 

Some one reported to Attorney General Hopkins that the men were 
not working. He came to Pittsburg— 

That is, Pittsburg, Kans— 
and notified the miners that he did not want that to happen again. He 
was merely serving notice on them that he wanted them to work 
whether the mine was in a safe condition or a dangerous one, whether 
it was a State law or not, they should take chances on sacrificing their 
lives and violating the law. That is the attitude of Mr. Hopkins 
toward labor during his time as attorney general in this State, and the 
tactics he used to crush the labor movement. I believe the above is 
sufficient ground for our protest against him as Federal judge. 

For with the power of a Federal judge we think he would be a dan- 
gerous man in so far as our people are concerned, and we feel that 
there are many other men in the State of Kansas who are as well 
qualified, if not better, for that position, and we hope the man who 
receives this appointment will be one that will give justice to all the 
people of our great State. 

That is signed by William Howe, secretary and treasurer of 
the Kansas State Federation of Labor. 

Let me call attention to this fact, that a telegram was sent 
to Attorney General Mitchell, Washington, D. C., from Pitts- 
burg, Kans., May 23, 1929, as follows: 

By a unanimous vote the action of the executive board in filing pro- 
test against the appointment of Richard J. Hopkins was concurred in 
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by the convention. Motion to request our Senators to submit a second 
choice was likewise adopted. 


That is signed by G. E. Blakely, president, and William Howe, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Kansas State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just a 
moment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
take a recess to-day it recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that was the complaint of the 
Kansas Federation of Labor, not just through Mr. Howe but 
by unanimous yote the executive board, at their convention on 
May 23, 1929, concurred in the objections filed against Mr. 
Hopkins and in the complaint filed against him. 

There was no testimony before the Judiciary Committee to 
dispute those charges. Judge Hopkins has not attempted to 
dispute them. There has been no investigation of those charges. 
So we ought not to be asked to confirm a nominee for the Fed- 
eral bench when such grave and serious charges are made until 
there has been a comp.ete and thorough investigation. 

Mr. President, there are other charges of greater or lesser 
importance, depending upon the viewpoint of those who discuss 
them or who have investigated them; but I think the charges 
which I haye reviewed are substantial; that if true they dis- 
qualify Judge Hopkins for the Federal bench, and if they are 
not true, then the Senate ought to have an opportunity to have 
some official information on that score. Senators may testify 
personally, may read letters and telegrams, but the charges are 
so serious that, in my opinion, there ought to be a full and 
searching investigation, and that has not been had. 

Why, the hypocrisy of the pretense of Judge Hopkins when he 
wis out campaigning for the Anti-Saloon League, preaching 
obedience to the law and the Constitution, and then when the 
temptation comes, in order that he might sit upon the Federal 
bench, he is quite willing to breach not only the constitution of 
his State, which disqualifies him, but as well to violate his own 
oath, Zeulous, indeed, in upholding the Constitution was Judge 
Hopkins when there was a question of a drink of liquor involved, 
but when the constitutional rights of freedom of assembly and 
freedom of speech in the State of Kansas were involved, Judge 
Hopkins remained as silent as the tomb. No evidence is here 
that he made any effort whatever to apprehend and bring to trial 
the participants in that mob. When the workingmen in the coal 
mines of Kansas exercised their right to strike, not so zealous 
was Judge Hopkins of their rights when he went into these 
regions and attempted to browbeat and bulldoze them by threat- 
ening prosecution on the charge of vagrancy. 

What a beautiful, beautiful examble to set before young Amer- 
ica! What a wonderful example in allegiance to the Constitution 
and the law and to official oaths, When future generations study 
the history of 1929 how wonderfully exhilarating will it be for 
them to learn that the President of the United States and the 
Senate of the United States, in conjunction with a judge, vio- 
lated the constitution of a State and decorated with the badge 
of office one who had betrayed his official oath. How ennobling 
it will be to future generations, as they look back upon the his- 
tory of 1929 and read the President's message on our duties 
under the Constitution, to find that he declared that no good 
citizen would violate the Constitution. And yet, because Kansas 
had not the power to enforce its constitution, he proposed to do 
that which brings about a violation of her constitution and a 
betrayal of an official oath. 

Mr. President, that may be all right. Men, of course, have 
different standards. Some men have one standard and others 
have another standard Possibly I see these things through a 
deep mist. Perhaps I can not appreciate that by setting up a 
purely technical proposition we can make a wrong thing the 
right thing. I do not know. But following the righteous teach- 
ings of our ancestry, I for one am not persuaded that we have 
a right to violate the constitution of the State of Kansas or of 
any other State. 

Mr. President, I need not renew my motion. I have made the 
motion to have the nomination referred back to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and I shall ask for the yeas and nays upon 
that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin to recommit the nomination 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. Upon that motion the 
Senator from Wisconsin has requested the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Smoot 

Baird Glenn McMaster Steck 
Barkley Goldsborough MeNa Stelwer 
Bingham Gould Metcal Stephens 
Black Greene Moses Sullivan 
Blaine Grundy Norbeck Swanson 
Blease Hale Norris ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris aie Thomas, Okla, 
Brock Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Brookhart Hastings Patterson Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Pine Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Pittman Walcott . 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Sackett Watson 

Fess Kean Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Pied art 

Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

George La Follette Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITALS FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as in legislative session, from 
the Committee on Finance I report back favorably with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. 234) to authorize an appropriation 
to provide additional hospitai, domiciliary, and out-patient dis- 
pensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 62) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. I 
wish to say to the Senators from Kansas that if the bill shall 
lead to any discussion at all, I will withdraw the request, but 
the House at the present time is waiting to act upon the bill, 
as it is very earnestly desired that it shall become a law before 
the next Saturday. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 234) to authorize 
an appropriation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, 
and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to 
hospital.zation under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at this point I desire to insert 
In the Recor a letter addressed to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MoKetrar] in relation to an item that is included in the 
bill by way of amendment. I will ask that the letter be inserted 
in the Recorp without reading because attention has heretofore 
been called to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, December N, 1929, 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Duar SENATOR MCKELLAR : This will refer to conversation had with 
you this morning over the telephone during which you requested that I 
advise you as to what additional construction the bureau believed to be 
necessary in Tennessee. 

As a result of a survey made it has been determined that certain 
alterations, extensions, and repairs are desirable at Hospital No. 88, 
Memphis, Tenn. It is believed that provision should be made there for 
approximately 50 additional beds, for new fireproof nurses’ and attend- 
ants’ quarters, and for such additional construction as may be required 
to make space available for a regional office at an estimated cost of 
$400,000, 

H. R. 234, a bill to authorize an appropriation to provide additional 
hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes, passed the House of Representatives 
on December 16, 1929. This bill included among the items authorized to 
be appropriated $1,450,000 to be used for altering, extending and remod- 
eling existing plants where, in my discretion, such altering, extending, 
and remodeling are most needed. 

It is possible that the bureau will be able to complete some of the 
proposed construction at Hospital No. 88, Memphis, out of the above- 
referred-to item in H. R. 234. However, this project will have to be 
considered along with the other projects which also need altering, 
extending, or remodeling. The question of which construction shall 
take priority will be determined by the urgency of the need for such 

n. 
A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 


Very truly yours, FRaxk T. HINES, Director. 


1929 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator include in his 
request the printing in the Recor at this juncture of the House 
report on the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have submitted a report on behalf of the Sen- 
ate committee, which includes the House report, showing the 
reasons for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish the Senator would do that. I ask 
that it may be printed in the Recorp at this juncture. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the report may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report (S. Rept. No. 62) is as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
284) to authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital, domi- 
cillary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hos- 
pitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and 
for other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably thereon 
with an amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. e 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “$14,000,000” and insert “ $15,- 
950,000.“ 

The additional amount of $1,950,000 authorized to be appropriated 
is to be allocated as follows: 

Four hundred thousand dollars added to special fund of $1,450,000 
carried in the House bill, to be used in the discretion of the director. 

Four hundred thousand dollars for the construction of a general hos- 
pital at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars for the construction of a general 
hospital in the State of West Virginia. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the construction of addi- 
tional patient facilities at Camp Custer, Mich. 

Following is a copy of the House report: 

(H. Rept. 38, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 
ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL, DOMICILIARY, AND OUT-PATIPNT DISPENSARY 
FACILITIES FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. Jonxsox of South Dakota, from the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 
234) : 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 234) to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, and for other purposes, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
with the following amendment: 

On page 2, line 12, commencing after the semicolon following the 
word “thereto,” insert “ sidewalks abutting hospital reservations,” 

On page 8, section 8, line 16, strike out “$11,500,000” and insert 
“ $14,000,000.” 
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According to the records of the United States Veterans’ Bureau on 
November 30, 1929, the bureau was operating 47 hospitals, using a part 
of the facilities of 50 other Government hospitals, and 180 civilian 
hospitals, The patient load in these hospitals was as follows: 


Tuberculosis : 


Na PN OS TT Se oe, eon oe eS RPSL 99 
F TOT acta pete ae ees 524 
Contract hospitals „„S 418 
Total, tuberculosis patients 6. 771 
General medical and cal: 
U. S. Veterans’ hospitals_-___-____._.____-____-______.. 3, 890 
Public Health Service hospitals.. 507 
Army hospitals nd — i, 887 
Navy hospitals be 
Soldiers’ Homes — —— 461 
Contract hospitals- „ a 237 
Total, general medical and surgical cases — 8,053 
S — 
r 
s S Veterano ee ⁰ 1 
= y ... —. —— 166 
ay. OS) — emanan a anan ane eer en een ea 
Soldiers’ bona TE ERE TS 
St. Eliza! — ee, 
Contract hospitals 
Public health 
Total, neuropsychiatric patients 14, 079 


SUMMARY 


The grand total for the above three classes of patients is: 
U. S. Veterans’ h 


Public Health Ser 541 
Army hosp: „F 2. 024 
Sary hospitals 2. 630 
idiers’ homes 1, 646 
R aE RS SOE SS N EA 347 
Continet: ee oo ae 0, ORS 
Making a total patient load of 28, 903 


These figures, as above stated, show the patient load of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau as of November 30, 1929. As of this same date 
the total capacity of the United States Veterans’ hospitals was 22,127, 
with additional facilities in process of building of 3,796. The average 
number of beds occupied in United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals 
during the month of November, 1929, was 19,752. 

The records of the United States Veterans’ Bureau further show the 
following to be the number of available hospital beds as of December 7, 
1929, divided into three groups—tuberculosis cases, neuropsychiatric 
cases, and general medical and surgical cases. This summary is based 
upon reports received by the medical director of the bureau from the 
commanding officers of the different Government hospitals used by the 
bureau. 


Weekly available bed report, December 7, 1929 


Available beds for tuberculosis patients 


8 
a 


Ww 


Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals 


Castle Point, N. V. 
Fort Bayard, N. "grad 


. 
cothe, Ohio 


Available beds for patients with neuro- 
psychiatric disease 


Open T. B. 
ward |psychotic| Total 


22 —— Jeet wees 


Available beds for patients with general 
medical and surgical diseases 


23 
E18 
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Weekly available bed report, December 7, 1929—Continued 


Available beds for patients with neuro- Available beds for patients with general 
Available beds for tuberculosis patients psychiatric disease e or pat —— 


ical and surgical 
= are iat ViPS Uae Lp LP ee Total 
Infir- | Semi- in- Ambu- Closed Open T. B. 
mary | fi y | latory Total ward ward | psychotic Total | Medical | Surgical | Others Total s 
8 
— z — Z 8 i 2 ? 2 2 8 > 
= = = 3 E = E = 8 
5 8 5 5 5 8E S E85 & 5 
Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals—Con. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 0 1 
Sheridan, Wyo... i 2 
St. Cloud, Minn. 93 
225 
47 
Dwight, II 48 
N. Dak . 24 
F rear Mont.. 109 
Fort Snelling, Minn 12 
Hines, III 1 1 77 
39 
19 
34 
13 
49 
55 
nai 60 
3 33 
1 9 
632 
Tol 1,415 
U. S. Army hospitals 
Denver, Coo 133 
I 38 
Ar 0 
4 
23 
30 
228 
u 
91 
14 
114 
18 
43 
15 
9 
12 
0 
343 
Dayton, Ohio 5 
Han ton, Va. 
Hot pen 
„In 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Total 


. aw. 3 
x PEPPER 215 51,032) 7712, 176 


13 
1 Available beds unclassified 
Her gee Daci ir da female patients: Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 6 infirmary; Livermore, Calif, 7 unclassified; San Fernando, Calif., 1 medical; Washington, D. C., 9 
unclassified (no 
Beds available for aid er white or colored patients, 
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The hospital construction program submitted by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau when H. R. 15921, introduced in the second ses- 
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Sion of the Seventieth Congress, was under consideration, is as 
follows: 


Hospital construction program submitted by United States Veterans’ Bureau 


New ‘York City g G 
Western New York State. Și 


rre r 


r 


Indiana. 
North Chicago. 
Knoxville, Iowa 1. 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Ban Francisco, Calif 


x site 


2 


8 83 


8 
5 83 88 


S888 888888 


Purpose 


Continued· treatment building; additional staff and attendants’ quarters 

Additional facilities at Northport, Long 7 5 and the new hospital suthor- 
ized at Somerset Hills, N. J., to replace the Bronx. 

New hospital and facilities for regional office. 

New hospital with facilities for a limited number of general cases to supplement 
5 general beds contemplated at Aspinwall, Pa., and facilities for regional 
office. 

Acute building. 

New hospital and facilities for regional office. 

Acute building, additional quarters. 

New hospital (exclusive of personne! quarters) and facilities for regional office. 

Additional beds and quarters for personnel. 

Continued-treatment building. 

otal 3 oer facilities for regional office. 

ew hospital with 3 ostie center and regional office. 
editions! beds an pa dhe 

New hospital and ties for regional office. 


1 Facilities will be provided for all three t grepe of 9 with bean for general away ged predominant. 


To offset the expenditure called for by 
Dwight, III., and Waukesha, Wis., which it is 9 D w 


K 750,000 to 


secure legislation authorizing the sale of the hospital properties at the nig Sst N. Y.„ 
to the credit of miscellaneous egal arrg 
ort Bay. 


Department. In 1 it is estimated that the sum of $2,000,000 will be saved to the 3 Government through the return of the hospital property at 


N. Mex., to the War Department for the purpose of housing a regiment of troops. Savings of 
Veo ional offices at New York, N. 
Ala., are oceupying space in Government-owned buildings. 


evacuation of the space now reserved in leased Bonang for the 
possibly Dallas, Tex. The regional offices at Buffalo, N. Y., and B 


The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is now studying 
the question of additional hospital needs over and above those provided 
for in this bill and as soon as it is possible will make a further report 
to this committee, at which time consideration can be given to such 
additional projects as are shown to be needed. 

It will be noted that the program of the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is largely to provide additional facilities for neuro- 
psychiatric cases and that while four of the projects mentioned are des- 
ignated as hospitals of the general type, these facilities will provide for 
all three types of cases with beds for general medical and surgical cases 
predominating. The director of the bureau, when appearing before the 
committee, stated that the bureau’s experience has shown that it is 
desirable to provide in each general hospital a certain number of beds 
for neuropsychiatric cases and a certain number of beds for tubercular 
eases. The wards might be termed as clearing houses. It is to such 
hospitals that suspected neuropsychiatric or tubercular cases will be 
sent. Their condition will be carefully studied and, if possible, a recoy- 
ery made. If, after intensive treatment, it is determined that the disease 
will be of long duration, or that recovery within a reasonable time may 
not be had, the plan is to then send the patient to an institution for the 
care of such cases alone. 

It will be noted that tubercular facilities are provided for at Tucson, 
Ariz. As is well known, there is already existing a large tubercular 
hospital at that point and the additional beds and quarters provided for 
herein are necessary to take care of the present load. 

It is the plan of the bureau to offset the expenditures authorized by 
this bill upon the completion of the program by securing legislation 
authorizing the sale of the hospital properties at the Bronx, N. Y.; 
Dwight, III.; and Waukesha, Wis. ; which, it is conservatively estimated 
by the director of the bureau, will result in the return of not less than 
$8,750,000 to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, Treasury Department. 
In addition, it is estimated that upon the completion of the program the 
hospital property at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., may be returned to the War 
Department for the purpose of housing troops, which would result in a 
probable saving to the Federal Government of $2,000,000. Savings of 
approximately $143,000 annually will also be effected through the pro- 
posed evacuation of the space now reserved in leased buildings for the 
regional offices at New York, N. I.; San Francisco, Calif.; Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; and Doany Dallas, Tex. The regional 
offices at Buffalo, N. Y., and Birmingham, Ala., are occupying space in 
Government-owned buildings. 

The savings, in so far as the regional offices are concerned, will be 
immediate upon the completion of this program, as it has been recom- 
mended by the bureau, and in adopting the program your committee 
agrees that sufficient space in the administration buildings of such 
hospitals should be allotted to house the activities of the regional 
offices. In so far as the sale of the properties mentioned is concerned, 
your committee did not feel it proper to include in the present bill any 
authority, as experience may show upon the completion of this pro- 
gram, as has been the case with others, that the patient load of the 
Veterans’ Bureau will not permit the immediate disposal of such 
plants. 

The greatest factor leading to the present situation requiring addi- 
tional hospital facilities are the actions by previous Congresses in enact- 
ing the following laws: 


‘oximately $143,000 annually will also be effected through the proposed 
i Ban San Francisco, Calif., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Indianapolis, Ind., and 


1. Congress, under Public, No. 194, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved 
April 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 496), directed that all hospital facilities under 
the control and jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
should be available for veterans of the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion suffering from neu- 
ropsychiatrie and tubercular ailments and diseases, 

2. Under date of June 7, 1924, Congress, under the World War vet- 
erans“ act, 1924, in section 202, provided that all hospital facilities 
under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau should be available 
for every honorably discharged veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer rebellion, or the World War suf- 
fering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular ailments and diseases, 
paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or amebic dysentery, or the 
loss of sight of both eyes, regardless of whether such ailments or dis- 
eases are due to military service or otherwise, including traveling 
expenses as granted to those receiving compensation and hospitaliza- 
tion under this act. 

Section 202, paragraph (10), of the World War veterans’ act, pro- 
vides as follows: 

“(10) That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction 
of the bureau shall be available for every honorably discharged veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer 
rebellion, or the World War suffering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular 
ailments and diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or 
amebic dysentery, or the loss of sight of both eyes, regardless of whether 
such ailments or diseases are due to military service or otherwise, in- 
cluding traveling expenses as granted to those receiving ‘compensation 
and hospitalization under this act. The director is further authorized, 
so far as he shall find that existing Government facilities permit, to 
furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling expenses incident to 
hospitalization to veterans of any war, military occupation, or military 
expedition, including those women who served as Army nurses under 
contracts between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, not dishonor- 
ably discharged, without regard to the nature or origin of their dis- 
abilities: Provided, That any and all laws applicable to women who 
belonged to the Nurse Corps of the Army after February 2, 1901, shall 
apply equally to members of the Army Nurse Corps who served under 
contract between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, including all 
women who served honorably as nurses, chief nurses, or superintendent 
of said corps in said period.” 

In approving the program offered by the director and submitting this 
report, there is no intention on the part of the committee to designate 
a particular location for hospitals. It is expected to place the struc- 
tures in the areas set out therein at such places as the director may 
select, but if conditions should be so altered as to require changes in 
location or allocation, it is expected that the director, with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Board for Hospitalization and the President, will 
make such changes. 

There has been included in this bill, in addition to the projects out- 
lined in the program submitted by the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
when H. R. 15921, second session, Seventieth Congress, was under con- 
sideration, $1,450,000 to be used by the director for altering, extending, 
and remodeling of existing plants where, in his discretion; such alter- 
ing, extending, and remodeling are most needed. This amount has been 
found by the director to be desirabie and necessary in order that cer- 
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tain existing plants may be remodeled, altered, etc., so as to obtain the 
maximum bed capacity, such as adding a building for attendants’ quar- 
ters where now they are quartered in a part of the main hospital 
building, thus making available additional beds for patients. 

There has also been added $1,050,000 for additional beds at the 
United States Army Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., this amount being 
70 per cent of the total amount to be expended at that institution. 
Your committee felt, in view of the excellent results which have been 
obtained by treatment offered at this institution, that these additional 
facilities should be made available, particularly for World War veterans, 
and that 70 per cent of the cost of the additional facilities should be 
provided for specifically under a Veterans’ Bureau authorization bill. 

It is believed that pending decision by the Congress as to the con- 
solidation of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and 
Veterans’ Bureau and a further study of the hospital load and future 
expected hospital load, this bill represents the maximum hospital con- 
struction which should be authorized at this time. 

In the light of the above, your committee recommends the passage 
of H. R. 234, which authorizes the appropriation of a lump sum of 
$14.000,000. 

In closing, there is given the total amount expended to date by the 
bureau for capital construction; that is, new construction, improvements, 
major alterations and remodeling, together with the cost of this bill 
and the sum total of the two: 


Capital constraction.— Wo ene ecm $90, 435, 942. 11 
Amount ‘of this: bil 2 a a a 14, 000, 000. 00 
ell een ER A E EE — 104, 435, 942. 00 


DECEMBER 13, 1929. 
Hon. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. JOHNSON : The attached table is submitted in connection 
with your proposed study of the hospital construction program. The 
table referred to above shows the number of veterans awaiting hos- 
pitalization as of December 1, 1929, subdivided as to type of beneficiary 
and class of disability. 

It will be noted from the attached chart (not printed) that 194 and 
1,505 were awaiting hospitalization for service and non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, respectively. However, in analyzing the total of 
1,699 veterans awaiting hospitalization, consideration must be given 
to the fact that the length of time the veterans have been on the wait- 
ing list is not given, and also consideration has not been given to a 
distribution as to whether the condition would warrant emergency 
treatment. 
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The following table shows the number of veterans awaiting hos- 
pitalization by class of diseases and type of patient: 


Class of disability 


It will be noted from the table given above that approximately 85 per 
cent of the number awaiting hospitalization are non-service-connected 
cases. It will also be noted that 47.3 per cent of the total cases pending 
fall under the caption of general medical cases. 

A detailed analysis was made of 407 cases awaiting hospitalization 
as of November 1, 1929, and it was found that in only 6 cases was 


immediate treatment indicated. It was also noted from the analysis 
mentioned above 43 per cent of the service-connected cases were ad- 
mitted to the hospitals within approximately 10 days after the report 
was submitted and 50 per cent had refused hospitalization within the 
same time. 

The study of 407 cases indicated above shows that all service-con- 
nected cases, with the exception of 2, were admitted to or had been 
offered hospitalization within a comparatively short time subsequent to 
the date of the report. 

The attached chart (not printed) aiso shows that 284 service-con- 
nected cases were awaiting hospitalization as of December 1, 1929. 
However, of this number, 100 had refused hospitalization for personal 
reasons. In view of the analysis of the 407 cases referred to above, it 
is reasonable to assume that approximately all the service-connected vet- 
erans indicated on the chart as requiring treatment have been offered 
hospitalization as of this date, and further that the majority of non- 
service-connected cases actually in need of immediate treatment have 
been cared for. 


Fe n yours, Frank T. Hives, Director. 
Further, there is set forth a résumé of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau reports showing the number of veterans awaiting hospitalization 
as of December 1, 1929, subdivided as to type of beneficiary and class of 
disability, and a letter from the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau explaining the various figures as given therein. 


Patients awaiting hospitalization in Government hospitale, December 1, 1929 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Louisvi 
Manchester, N. H. 
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Regional office 
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8 
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Pa 
2 
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Newark, N. J. 9 
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New York, N. v. 9 
Oklahoma City, Okla_. 
Fe Na Ee Ce emanate, DEA (EE, OR, FA CS SS IN EEL ay 
Philadelphia, Pa- 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 
Pittsb 


Portland, 
Providence, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that an 
amendment is reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reported by the committee is, 
in section 3, on page 3, line 16, to strike out “ $14,000,000” and 
to insert “ $15,950,000.” Of the increased amount, $400,000 is 
to be added to the special fund of $1,450,000 carried in the House 
bill, to be used in the discretion of the director, and in accord- 
ance with the letter submitted by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCKELLAR] ; for the construction of a general hospital at 
Salt Lake City, $400,000; for the construction of a general hos- 
pital in the State of West Virginia, $700,000; and for the con- 
struction of additional patient facilities at Camp Custer, Mich., 
$450,000. 

The amendment reported by the committee was, in section 3, 
page 3, line 16, after the words “the sum of,” to strike out 
“ $14,000,000" and insert $15,950,000.” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide sufficient hospital, domi- 
ciliary, aud out-patient dispensary facilities to care for the increasing 
load of mentally afflicted World War Veterans and to enable the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals rather than in contract temporary facilities and other insti- 
tutions, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to 
the approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide additional 
hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, by purchase, replacement, and remodeling, or extension of ex- 
isting plants, and by construction on sites now owned by the Govern- 
ment or on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or 
otherwise, of such hospitals, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities, to include the necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, 
mechanical equipment, approach work, roads, and trackage facilities 
leading thereto, sidewalks abutting hospital reservations, vehicles, live- 
stock, furniture, equipment, and accessories; and also to proyide accom- 
modations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel; and also to 
provide proper and suitable recreational centers; and the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to aceept gifts or dona- 
tions for any of the purposes named herein. Such hospital and domi- 
ciliary plants to be constructed shall be of fireproof construction, and 
existing plants purchased shall be remodeled to be fireproof, and the 
location and nature thereof, whether for domiciliary care or the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric, or general medical and surgical 
cases, shall be in the discretion of the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, subject to the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The construction of new hospitals, domiciliary facilities, or 
dispensaries, or the replacement, extension, alteration, remodeling, or 
repair of all hospitals, domiciliary facilities, or dispensaries heretofore 
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Service con- 
nected 

. 202-210 

Service con- 
nected 


or hereafter constructed shall be done in such manner as the President 
may determine, and he is authorized to require the architectural, engi- 
neering, constructing, or other forces of any of the departments of the 
Government to do or assist in such work, and to employ individuals and 
agencies not now connected with the Government, if in his opinion 
desirable, at such compensation as he may consider reasonable. 

Src. 3. For carrying into effect the preceding sections relating to ad- 
ditional hospitals and domiciliary and out-patient dispensary facilities 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,950,000 to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. That 
not to exceed 3 per cent of this sum shall be available for the employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia and in the field of necessary technical 
and clerical assistants at the customary rates of compensation, exclu- 
sively to aid in the preparation of the plans and specifications for the 
projects authorized herein and for the supervision of the execution 
thereof, and for traveling expenses, field-office equipment, and supplies 
in connection therewith. 

Sec. 4. The President is further authorized to accept from any State 
or other political subdivision, or from any corporation, association, indl- 
vidual, or individuals, any building, structure, equipment, or grounds 
suitable for the care of the disabled, with due regard to fire or other 
hazards, state of repair, and all other pertinent considerations, and to 
designate what department, bureau, board, commission, or other govern- 
mental agency shall have the control and management thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if the item for the hospital at Hot Springs 
is included in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not a member of the committee, but I 
am familiar with the amendment and I hope it may be 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. ' 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I present certain telegrams rela- 
tive to House bill 234, the so-called Rogers hospital bill, which 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Senator HAMILTON S. Kuan, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
American Legion of Hudson County asked you to aid Rogers hospital 
bill to pass Senate before Christmas. This bill passed House to-day. 
Jauxs H. CLARKE, 
County Commander, American Legion, of Hudson County. 


Jersey Crrr, N. J., December ft, 1929. 


Jersey City, N. J., December 17, 1929. 
Hon. HAMILTON KEAN, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We ask your support in bringing about the passing of the so-called 
Rogers hospital bill, as passed by Congress on Monday. Our disabled 
buddies are looking for more hospital and medical treatment. Hoping 
for your earnest support in haying this bill pass by Christmas. 

FRED ESENBARTH, 
Commander Corporal Fred O. Hall Post, 1398. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
TRENTON, N. J., December 16, 1929. 
The Hon. HAMILTON F. Kean, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Have learned of passage in Honse of the Rogers hospital bill. Urge 
that you do all possible to secure approval of Senate in as speedy manner 
as House action. 

RICHARD Hans uonxx, 
State Commander, American Legion. 
Jersey City, N. J., December N, 1929. 
Hon. HAMILTON KEAN, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We urge your support in bringing about the Rogers hospital bill as 

passed by the House already. 
Jos. F. HENNINGER, 
Commander Hudson County Council 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
Ixnsxx Crrr, N. J., December , 1929. 
Hon. HAMILTON KEAN, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support in bringing about the Rogers hospital bill as 

passed by the House on Monday. 
Jos. F. HENNINGER, 
Commonder Hudson County Council 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, December E, 1929. 
Senator HAMILTON F. Kray, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Have used all my influence in effort to get veterans’ hospitalization 
bill reported out of committee and passed by the House. The pleasant 
news of its passuge by the House reached me to-day by telegram. 1 
therefore personally urge you to consider the absolute need and merits 
of this legislation and trust it will receive your affirmative vote. Please 
do your utmost to have it passed before Christmas as our evidence of 
good faith to the disabled veterans. 

HERBERT II. Brizzarp. 


AWARDS OF MIXED CLAIMS AND TRIPARTITE CLAIMS COMMISSIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, I report from the 
Committee on Finance an original joint resolution, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration, I will explain 
it in just a few words after it shall have been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) extending for two years 
the time within which American claimants may make applica- 
tion for payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 
1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the 
Tripartite Claims Commission was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That subsection (g) of section 2 and subsection (f) of 
section 5 of the settlement of war claims act of 1928 are amended, 
respectively, by striking out the words “two years” wherever such 
words appear therein and inserting in lien thereof the words “four 
years.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with the joint reso- 
lution I wish to insert in the Recorp at this time a letter from 
Robert W. Bonynge, the agent of the Mixed Claims Commission, 
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a letter from Hon. H. L. Stimson, Secretary of State, and a 
letter from Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. Mills, 
calling attention to the necessity for the passage of the meas- 


ure, 
i The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

The letters are as follows: 


Mixgp CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
Washington, October 29, 1929. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE, 

Sin: Reference is made to the following provision found in the settle- 
ment of war claims act of 1928 relating to the payment of the awards 
of this commission (45 Stat. 255): 

“(g) No payment shall be made under this section unless application 
therefor is made within two years from the date of the enactment of 
this act in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe.” 

The 2-year period referred to in this act expires on March 9, 
1930. 

There are now pending before this commission, filed under the agree- 
ment of August 10, 1922, a group of so-called sabotage claims, Docket 
Nos. 8103, 8117, et al, involving total damages, exclusive of interest, 
in excess of $20,000,000. The record in this group of cases is very 
voluminous, and the commission, at a meeting held in Hamburg on 
October 5, 1929, authorized the filing of certhin additional evidence, and 
provided that each agent “ may file at any time before January 7, 1930, 
evidence in rebuttal of the evidence submitted by this order; and that 
prior to February 1, 1930, the agents, respectively, may file type 
written or printed supplementary briefs dealing with the evidence so 
filed.” 

There are also pending two debt claims, Docket Nos. 8804 and 8305, 
involving a total amount, exclusive of interest, in excess of $1,760,000, 
In these two claims the brief of the German agent has not as yet been 
filed, 

In addition to the foregoing there are also pending under the agree- 
ment of August 10, 1922, either before the commission or in the agency, 
five claims, not including the claim of the United States for the cost 
of the army of occupation, list No. 12320. 

Under the agreement of December 81, 1928, covering the so-called 
late claims there are pending before the commission on memorial 
over 2,000 claims that will require more or less work on the part of 
each agency. In these particular claims the German agent under the 
rules of the commission has until February 1, 1930, to file his answer, 
together with evidence in defense. Subsequent to the filing of the 
answer by the German agent, this agency, under the rules, has a period 
of 80 days within which to file rebuttal evidence and brief in support 
of the particular claim. There is then an additional period of 30 days 
in which the German agent may file a reply brief. 

The situation as above outlined makes it manifestly improbable that 
the commission will be able to dispose of all pending claims in time 
for the particular claimant to file his application for payment with the 
Secretary of the Treasury prior to March 10, 1930, as provided for in 
the above-quoted provision of the settlement of war claims act, 

In view of the foregoing this matter is brought to your attention 
in order that such steps as may be deemed appropriate may be taken 
to secure an amendment to the settlement of war claims act extending 
the time within which claimants may file with the Treasury Depart- 
ment their application for payment. The time for filing application 
for payment with the Treasury Department should, in my opinion, be 
extended for a further period of two years. 

A precedent for action of this character is to be found in the act 
of February 21, 1929, extending for one year the period fixed in the 
settlement of war claims act (45 Stat. 269) within which former owners 
of enemy property may make application to the Allen Property Custo- 
dian for the return of such property. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT W. Boxxxon, Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 7, 1929. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OP THE TREASURY, 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a copy of a letter dated October 
29, 1929, from the Hon, Robert W. Bonynge, agent of the United 
States, Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, setting 
forth the situation with respect to claims now pending before the com- 
mission and its possible relation to the limitation imposed by subsection 
(g), section 2, of the settlement of war claims act of 1928 (45 Stat. L. 
255), upon the filing of applications for the payment of awards made 
by the commission. 

The department concurs in the suggestion of the American agent that 
steps be taken to procure an amendment to subsection (g) so as to 
extend the time for filing applications for the payment of awards for 
the further period of two years. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. Stimson. 


1929 


Tue SECRETARY OF TIE TREASURY, 
Washington, December 18, 1929. 
Hon. Reen Smoot, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am transmitting herewith a draft of a 
joint resolution to extend for a period of two years the time within 
which American nationals who have obtained awards from the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, or from the Tripartite 
Claims Commission, may make application to the Treasury for the 
payment of such awards. 

The settlement of war claims act requires that an application for pay- 
ment be made within two years from the date of the enactment of that 
act (March 10, 1928). It was generally admitted, I believe, at the time 
the act was under consideration by the Congress that if the so-called 
“late claims agreement“ was entered into, it would be necessary to 
extend this period. This agreement has been entered into, as you know. 
Furthermore, I am advised that some of the other claims pending with 
the Mixed Claims Commission will probably not be disposed of in time 
to permit application for payment to be made prior to March 10 of 
next year. 

The Department of State, the American agent, and the Treasury 
recommend the enactment of the proposed legislation. I am transmit- 
ting herewith a letter from the Department of State and a copy of a 
letter from the American agent to the Secretary of State. 

Very sincerely, 
OGDEN L. MILLS, 
Acting Seoretary of the Treasury. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
-amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

As in legislative session, 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the House sent to the Senate 
to-day two joint resolutions, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It is important that they should be 
acted on as promptly as possible 

From the Committee on Appropriations, I report favorably 
without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 174) making 
an emergency appropriation for the control, prevention of the 
spread, and eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $1,290,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, as an emergency appropriation for neces- 
sary expenses for the control, the prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly, the employment of persons and 
means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and for other expenses, 
including the same objects specified under the heading “ Salaries and 
general expenses, Plant Quarantine and Contro] Administration,” in the 
agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, investigations, 
printing, and the maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger- 
carrying vehicles outside of the District of Columbia: Provided, That of 
this sum $290,000 shall be available to reimburse the appropriation, 
“ Salaries and expenses, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration,” 
for expenditures made therefrom for such control and eradication: Pro- 
vided further, That in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no 
expenditure shall be made hereunder until a sum or sums adequate to 
State cooperation shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or con- 
tributed by State, county, or local authorities or individuals or organi- 
zations. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. JONES. Also, from the Committee on Appropriations, I 
report favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 175) to provide additional appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 to cover certain emer- 
gencies, and I ask unanimous consent for its Immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
1930 to cover certain emergencies in the Department of Justice: 

Settlement of war claims act of 1928: For protecting the interests 
of the United States in claims arising under the settlement of war claims 
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act of 1928, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, traveling expenses, and the employment of experts at 
Buch rates of compensation as may be determined by the Attorney 
General, $62,000: Provided, That no salary shall be paid hereunder at a 
yearly rate in excess of $10,000 and not more than two salaries shall be 
paid hereunder at a yearly rate in excess of $9,000. 

United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio: For main- 
tenance, including the same objects specified under this caption in the 
act making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
year 1930, $312,091, of which sum not to exceed $60,241 shall be avali- 
able for salaries and wages of ail officers and employees, 

Sequoyah Orphan Training School, Tahlequah, Okla.: For construc- 
tion and equipment of electric lines, including payment to the city 
of Tahlequah, Okla., for cost of construction of a power line from 
Tahlequah, Okla., to the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, $7,500. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I should like to 
have the clerk read again to the Senate the last paragraph in 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES. The paragraph to which the Senator refers, I 
understand, covers a situation in which he is interested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sequoyah Orphan Training School, Tahlequah, Okla.: For construction 
and equipment of electric lines, including payment to the city of 
Tahlequah, Okla., for cost of construction of a power line from Tahle- 
quah, Okla., to the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, $7,500. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CHEBOYGAN LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, MICH. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. As in legislative session, from the 
Committee on Commerce I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (S. 846) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to convey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Che- 
boygan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., and I submit a report 
(No. 63) thereon. 

The lighthouse reservation is an abandoned one, and the bill 
proposes to transfer it to the State of Michigan for a public 
park. In involves only 42 acres; it is approved by all branches 
of the Government; and it is very essential that action should 
be taken as soon as possible. There will be no debate I am 
nce Pe ask unanimous consent for immediate consideration of 

e bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to convey by quit-claim deed to the State of Michigan, subject to the 
conditions hereinafter provided, all the lands embraced within the Che- 
boygan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., described as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the west boundary of lot 1, section 22, town- 
ship 38 north, range 1 west, which is due west and 1,320 feet distant 
from the quarter corner between sections 22 and 23, township 38 north, 
range 1 west; thence north 1° 25’ west, 664 feet to a stake; thence 
continuing north 1° 25’ west, 20 feet more or less to the shore of Lake 
Huron; thence westerly and southwesterly along the shore of Lake 
Huron to its intersection with a line through the point of beginning 
and bearing south 88° 35’ west from same; thence north 88° 35’ east, 
90 feet more or less to a stake; thence continuing north 88° 35’ cast, 
2,686 feet to the point of beginning, containing in all 41.13 acres more 
or less. 

Sec. 2. The lands herein authorized to be conveyed shall be used by 
the State of Michigan solely for public-park purposes subject to the right 
of the United States to have access to such lands at all times for the 
purpose of maintaining a telephone cable across such lands, The deed 
executed by the Secretary of Commerce under the provisions of section 1 
of this act shall contain the express condition that if the State of 
Michigan shall cease at any time to use such lands for public-park 
purposes, or shall at any time use such lands or permit their use for 
any purpose not contemplated by this act, or shall attempt to alienate 
them, they shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

As in legislative session, 
EXTENSION OF OIL AND GAS PROSPECTING PERMITS 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, on yesterday I reported 
favorably from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys the 
bill (S. 1752) granting further extensions of existing oil and 
gas prospecting permits. At that time the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] objected to its immediate consideration. 
In view of the fact that it is an emergency measure and it is 
very necessary that it should be passed, I ask unanimous consent 
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for its immediate consideration, and I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will not press his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any oil or gas prospecting permit issued 
under the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 437), or extended under 
the act of January 11, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 356), or as further extended 
under the acts of April 5, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 236), and March 9, 1928 
(45 Stat. p. 252), may be extended by the Secretary of the Interior for 
an additional period of three years in his discretion on such conditions 
as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. Upon application to the Secretary of the Interior, and subject 
to valid intervening rights and to the provisions of section 1 of this act, 
any permit which has already expired because of lack of authority under 
existing law to make further extensions, may be extended for a period 
of three years from the date of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to grant exten- 
sions of time on oil and gas prospecting permits.“ 
As in open executive session, 
E REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 
Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, I report several nominations for the Executive Calendar. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 
NOMINATION OF HARRY K. HULL 


Mr. KEYES. As in executive session, from the Committee on 
Immigration, I report favorably the nomination of Harry E. 
Hull, of Iowa, to be Commissioner General of Immigration. As 
the commissioner's term expires on the 21st day of the present 
month I ask unanimous consent that the nomination may be 
considered and confirmed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be announced 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Harry E. Hull, of Iowa, to be Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Department of Labor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified, 


NOMINATION OF ETHELBERT STEWART 


Mr. METCALF. As in executive session, from the Committee 
on Education and Labor, I report favorably the nomination of 
Ethelbert Stewart, of Illinois, to be Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, and ask unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration, as the term expires on the 2ist day of 
the present month, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be reported for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. Ethelbert Stewart, of Illinois, to be Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is contirmed, and the President will be notified. 


RIKER OVERLAND SEAWAY 


Mr. FRAZIER. As in legislative session, I submit a Senate 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 189), as follows: 


Resolved, That Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, Unifed 
States Army, be requested to immediately report to the Senate his opin- 
jon of the practicability, the merits, and the demerits of the proposed 
Riker overland seaway as a deep waterway for seagoing vessels from 
near St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico, also as a means for flood control, 
for drainage of the Mississippi Valley, and the utilization of the latent 
power of the Mississippi River and improvement in the navigation 
thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? . 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not going to object; but I 
wish to call attention to the fact that the resolution is really 
in a different form than is usual, in that it calls for an opinion 
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from the Chief of Engineers. I understand, however, that the 
Chief of Engineers has examined this plan personally, so 1 shall 
not object to.the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

As in legislative session, 


GASCONADE RIVER BRIDGE, MISSOURI 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, there are two bridge bills on 
the calendar which I would like to have considered at this time. 
First, I ask unanimous consent for the imnrediate considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 581) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Jerome Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge 
already constructed across the Gasconade River, near Je- 
rome, Mo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Wms, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Jerome Bridge Co., a corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Missouri, and its successors and assigns, to 
maintain and operate, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, a bridge and approaches thereto 
already constructed across the Gasconade River near the city of Jerome, 
Mo., which bridge is hereby declared to be a lawful structure to the 
same extent and in the same manner as if it had been constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of said act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT ST. CHARLES, MO, 


Mr, HAWES. I now ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bid (S. 2086) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Wabash Railway Co., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near St. Charles, Mo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Wabash Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Missonri River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near St. Charles, Mo., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Wabash Railway Co., its successors and assigns, and any party to whom 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, 
or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is 
hereby authorized to exercise the same as fully ag though conferred 
herein directly upon such party. 

SEC, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NOMINATION OF RICHARD J. HOPKINS 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Richard J. Hopkins to be United 
States district judge for the district of Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President, is the Senator going to speak 
on the Kansas judgeship? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to inquire if the Senator will 
yield long enough to permit the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens], the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to cali up two nominations reported unanimously from 
that committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will yield if the Senator so 
desires. 

Mr. COUZENS.. The reason I suggested to the Senator from 
Indiana that action be taken now is that I thought undisputed 
cases on the Executive Calendar might be taken up before we 
found ourselves without a quorum. If it will interfere with 
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the Senator’s program, I will wait; but if the Senator has no 
objection, I will ask that the nominations be considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to say that I do not 
expect to occupy the floor more than 20 minutes or a half an 
hour. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator’s 
Program. r 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to follow the Senator 
from Montana, and I hope that we may get this case out of the 
way before we shall find ourselves without a quorum. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, we have proceeded by unanimous 
consent to the consideration of several bills and resolutions and 
confirmations. It occurred to me that if we are going to con- 
tinue that line of conduct, we ought to take up the calendar 
of course, we are already on the calendar—but we ought to take 
up those confirmations that will not be objected to, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of them. Therefore I shall object to any 
other matter being taken up except the consideration of this 
judgeship, unless we are going to open the floodgates and let 
them all be considered at the present time, 

My judgment is that we ought to go on and consider this 
judgeship until we shall have disposed of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I voted against a 
favorable report on this nomination before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I feel compelled to vote against the confirma- 
tion, for the sole reason that to elevate Judge Hopkins to the 
Federal bench would be flagrantly to disregard the policy of 
the people of the State of Kansas as expressed in their con- 
stitution. 

The provision of consequence here is as follows: 


Said justices and judges— 
Including the justices of the supreme court— 


shall receive no fees or perquisites, nor hold any other office of profit 
or trust under the authority of the State or the United States, during 
the term of office for which said justices and judges shall be elected. 


Mr. President, this is not a provision that is peculiar to the 
constitution of the State of Kansas. Something similar to it, 
if not identical with it, is found in the constitutions of at least 
15 of the 48 States of the Union, sometimes as general as this is, 
sometimes expressed in more general language without speci- 
fying whether the office is to be State or Federal. Sometimes 
it is confined to the exclusion of holding any other office except 
a judicial office. A similar provisiòh is found in the constitu- 
tions of the State of Alabama, the State of Arizona, the State 
of Arkansas, the State of California, the State of Idaho, the 
State of Indiana, the State of Michigan, the State of Nevada, 
the State of New Jersey, the State of North Dakota, the State 
of Washington, and the State of Wyoming. 

There are four of these States which expressly declare that a 
man elected to the office of judge shall hold no office under the 
United States, It is so provided in the constitution of the State 
of Alabama, in the constitution of the State of Arkansas, in the 
constitution of the State of New Jersey, and in the constitution 
of one other State to which I do not find a ready reference. 

Mr. President, this indicates a widespread conviction through- 
out the United States, and especially in the State of Kansas, 
that when a man is elected to the office of judge or justice he 
ought not to be eligible to election or appointment to any other 
office during the term for which he has been elected. So, Mr. 
President, there must be some reason, there must be some sound 
reason, why this conviction of the people is thus expressed in 
their various constitutions. I prefer to let the reasons for 
these provisions be expressed in the language of the courts 
rather than my own. 

The State of Kansas has expressed itself in very positive 
terms upon this matter. In the case to which reference has 
been made, reported in the second volume of the Kansas re- 
ports—the case of the State ex rel. Watson v. Cobb—that court 
said (p. 52): 

The object sought to be accomplished by this provision, is that our 
high judicial officers may be removed as far as possible from the temp- 
tation to use the power and influence of their positions and authority 
for their own advancement. To prevent their minds from being dis- 
tracted from their legitimate duties by ambitious hopes and struggles 
for preferment, to raise them above those political and partisan con- 
tests so unbecoming the desired purity, impartiality, and calmness of 
the judicial character. Its effect is to prevent the acceptance of any 
other office by a judge or justice, the term of whose judicial office has 
not expired, and to render such acceptance void. The entire scope and 
object of this provision are so widely different from those applicable 
to members of the legislature or to executive offices as to clearly show 
by a comparison. 
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The State of Indiana has a similar provision; and the supreme 
court of that State said with respect to it as follows (Waldo v. 
Wallace, 12 Ind. 568): 


A person who solicits and takes upon himself such an office ought 
to hold it during the term for which he was elected. The incentive 
so common to attain one office in order to make it a stepping-stone to 
another, and perhaps more desirable and lucrative office, which often- 
times leads to abuses of the trust, is dangerous and ought to be checked. 
Experience and integrity in the discharge of judicial functions ought to 
be secured, and persons elected to such an office prevented, as far as 
possible, from converting it into a vehicle for electioneering purposes. 


And again they expressed themselves in a later opinion, in a 
case reported in the Ninetieth Volume of the Indiana Reports, as 
follows (Smith v. Moore, 90 Ind. 294): 


It seems to me— 


The court says— 


that the question has not only been decided but that it has been cor- 
rectly decided. The purpose of the framers of the constitution was 
to prevent one chosen to a judicial office from going before the people 
for any other than a judicial office. 


The restriction in that State being only as respects judicial 
offices. 


This was the view of this court in the first case which came before 
it, involving a discussion of the constitutional provision. It was said 
in that case of the person who received the highest number of votes 
for the office of sheriff: “ Wallace, having voluntarily accepted a posi- 
tion under that law, was by that act, and by force of the constitutional 
provision, placed in a condition that his mind was left free to discharge 
judicial functions for the term for which he accepted without being 
disturbed by seeking preferment, for the time being, in either of the 
other departments.” 


And then they continue: 


In speaking of a similar provision in the constitution of California it 
was said in People v. Sanderson (80 Calif. 160) that “this provision 
of the constitution, so far as it relates to the judicial department of 
the State, is, in our Judgment, eminently wise. One of its objects seems 
to have been to confine judges to the performance of judicial duties; 
and another to secure them from entangling alliances with matters con- 
cerning which they may be called upon to sit in judgment; and another 
still to save them from the temptation to use their vantage ground of 
position and influence to gain for themselves positions and places from 
which judicial propriety should of itself induce them to refrain.” The 
purpose of the constitution was to keep judicial officers, during the time 
they are serving as such, from becoming candidates for office, and the 
mischief intended to be prevented is that of a judge, holding in his 
hands personal interests and property rights with power to favor attor- 
neys and parties, or to annoy and injure them, from entering a contest 
where such power might give him undue influence or lead to unjust 
favoritism and corrupt results. 


I was hoping that the Senators from Kansas would give their 
attention to this part of the discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senators from Kansas 
give their attention to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was hoping that the Senators 
from Kansas would be good enough to give their attention to 
the reasons for these provisions which the courts have under- 
taken to set out. I read, I say, from an opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Indiana: 


One of its objects seems to have been to confine judges to the per- 
formance of judicial duties, and another to secure them from entangling 
alliances with matters concerning which they may be called upon to sit 
in judgment; and another still to save them from the temptation to 
use their vantage ground of position and influence to gain for them- 
selyes positions and places from which judicial propriety should of 
itself induce them to refrain. 


So far, the court was quoting from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the State of California. Now the Indiana court con- 
tinues: 


The purpose of the constitution was to keep judicial officers, during 
the time they are serving as such, from becoming candidates for office, 
and the mischief intended to be prevented is that of a judge, holding 
in his hands personal interests and property rights with power to favor 
attorneys and parties, or to annoy and injure them, from entering a con- 
test where such power might give him undue influence or lead to unjust 
favoritism and corrupt results. The evil against which the constitu- 
tional provision is directed is the entrance into the political contest by 
one who is at the time a judicial officer. The prohibition shuts the 
Judicial officer from the political race, If he be such an officer, he can 
not be a contestant. 
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The Supreme Court of the State of Washington has spoken 
persuasively upon the same subject. I read from the opinion 
of that court in the case of State ex rel. Reynolds v. Howell, 
reported in the seventieth volume, at page 470, as follows: 


The framers of the constitution knew that judges would be called 
upon to sit in judgment upon cases of large public and private moment, 
and they also knew that the righteous cause is not always the popular 
one, and it was thelr purpose, in so far as it could be accomplished by 
the paramount law, to keep the judges out of politics. Both the letter 
and the spirit of the constitution are in harmony with this view. 
Its soundnes is illustrated by the fact that a judge can not qualify for 
an office, other than a judicial one, during his term by resignation or 
otherwise, and by the further fact that his term continues until his 
successor has been elected and has qualified. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I have sent for the constitution of Washington ; 
but if the Senator has the exact language there I should be glad 
if he would read it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; it is found on the preceding 
page, page 469: 

The judges of the supreme court and the judges of the superior 
court shall be ineligible to any other office or public employment than 
a judicial office or employment during the term for which they shall 
have been elected. 


Mr. JONES. I take it, however, that that refers entirely 
to State offices. It does not mention the United States in the 
prohibition, does it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It says, “to any other office.” It 
does not specifically state, as does the constitution of Kansas, 
for instance, and the constitutions of three other States to 
which I have called attention, offices under the United States. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I noticed that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that a man who is elected a 
judge in the State of Washington or an associate justice of 
the supreme court might have some ambition to become gov- 
ernor of that State, and might possibly use his position as judge 
for the purpose of promoting his aspirations to become a gov- 
ernor or to hold some other office to which he aspired. 

Mr. President, if he were elected to the office of governor, a 
writ of quo warranto would lie against him to oust him from 
that office, because his election would be in violation of the 
constitution. 

It is agreed upon all hands that neither the State of Kansas 
nor any other State can prescribe qualifications for Members 
of this body, or for any other office created by the Constitution 
of the United States. The United States Government prescribes 
its own quaiifications for those who hold its offices. But that 
is entirely beside this question. The people of the State of 
Kansas have declared, by solemn provision in their constitution, 
that it is dangerous to the public interest, that it tends to lead to 
corrupation and favoritism and all manner of abuses, to allow 
the judges of their courts to be aspiring to any other office, 
either State or national. 

If they do aspire to a State office, they can be reached, the 
constitution can be made effective as to them; the policy of 
the State of Kansas can be enforced in that particular instance. 
It seems to me it is a very poor answer to say, “ But it can not 
be so far as a judge of the United States is concerned.” 

Mr. President, the evil is just as great, just as imminent, in 
the one case as it is in the other. I ask the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kansas if he subscribes to the doctrine to 
which I have adverted, as expressed in these constitutions, 
that it is an unwise thing to permit judges of the courts to be 
subject to the temptation to get into polities, or aspire to some 
other office? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, I will say that in a general way 
I fully agree with what the Senator from Montana has suid. 
I fully agree with the intent and purpose of the constitution 
when it was written with this inhibition within it. I only con- 
tend that it was not passed to meet a case of this sort, and I 
submit, in proof of that, that in Kansas this part of the con- 
stitution has been honored more often in the breach than in the 
observance. : 

This same provision of the constitution abode there when 
Brewer was taken from the supreme bench of Kansas and placed 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States, and no man has 
eyer sought to cast any color of obloquy upon the services of 
Justice Brewer because this thing was in the Kansas con- 
stitution. But that did establish a custom in Kansas, sọ that 
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when the next vacancy ocurred in the Federal judiciary, imme- 
diately there arose in the State court a man who desired to be 
promoted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps the Senator will agree 
that that is a custom more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, 

Mr. ALLEN. I do so agree. So there have been appoint- 
ments frequently in that way. It is the interpretation of every 
honest man in our State courts, and many in other places, that 
when this constitutional inhibition was written into the consti- 
tution, it was not meant to deny the President the right to 
promote a man from the State judicial service into the Federal 
Service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The courts haye not undertaken 
to make any such distinction as that, and, with respect to that, 
I want to follow the matter a little further. 

Is the Senator agreed with me that it is a wise thing to 
endeavor to prevent the judges of the State of Kansas from 
aspiring to the governorship of that State? 

Mr. ALLEN, I will agree with the Senator that the provi- 
sion of the constitution to discourage the political activity of 
judges is a wise thing and prevails in Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me go a little further. If it 
is a wise thing for the people of the State of Kansas to take 
away from judges the temptation to become candidates for 
governor of the State of Kansas, does the Senator think that 
the danger is any less if one of them should happen to become 
a candidate for United States Senator? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let us hold to the technical point at issue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; but I want to test the 
technical point at issue by the reference I make to this other 
matter, 

Mr. ALLEN. The technical point at issue is as to whether 
it is wise for a member of the State supreme court to accept the 
nomination of the President to a Federal court. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to test that by reference 
to one who may have an ambition to become a United States 
Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Wiil not the Senator state his hypothetical 
question again? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Kansas agrees 
with me that it is a wise thing for the people of the State of 
Kansas to take away from the judges of that State the tempta- 
tion to become candidates for governor, 

Mr. ALLEN, I think ie is a wise thing for the State of 
Kansas to take away from the judges of the State the ability 
to run for any office within the State. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, and the Sena- 
tor agrees with the argument and the reasoning of the court to 
which I have referred, that it is a wise thing to take away from 
the judges the temptation to run for the office of governor, does 
he think it would also be a wise thing to take away from them 
the ambition to run for United States Senator? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course, when we come to the question of 
wisdom, I do not think it enters into the case at all. They 
could not run for governor, they could not run for United States 
Senator 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not? 
them? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am inclined to think I would differentiate 
touching that question in this way, if the Senator from Montana 
will permit me. Here is a place to which the President of the 
United States, of his own volition, seeks to promote from the 
State service an able judge. It is not a matter of the initiative 
of the judge; it is not a matter over which he has control 
further than that he can say no. But should he become an 
active candidate for an elective position, then he might drag 
into the practical politics of the situation the powers of judge. 
Certainly he could not involve those powers of a judge in rela- 
tion to a matter of this kind. So it has been interpreted in 
Kansas from the beginning, from the day when Brewer took 
the office from the State bench, that this constitutional inhibition 
did not reach to this particular point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator prefers 
to make a speech rather than answer my question. 

Mr, ALLEN. One can not answer all questions “yes” or 
“no,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, I want to read again from 
this opinion of the Supreme Court of the State of Indiana: 

The purpose of the constitution was to keep judicial officers, during 
the time they are serving as such, from becoming candidates for office, 
and the mischief intended to be prevented is that of a judge, holding 
in his hands personal interests and property rights with power to favor 
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attorneys and parties or to annoy and injure them, from entering a 
contest where such power might give him undue influence or lead to 
unjust favoritism and corrupt results. 


The Senator realizes that judges of courts are subject to the 
same infirmities that ordinary human beings are subject to, 
sometimes some of them aspire to higher duties, judicial or 
otherwise, and they are not inimune from utilizing any political 
advantage they have or can possess to attain the end in view. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
am entirely familiar With that, and I am familiar with the fact 
that a great many men now upon the bench have used all the 
powers they possess, and I am also familiar with the fact, with 
which the Senator from Montana may not be familiar, that the 
fight upon Justice Hopkins is a fight engineered by the most 
powerful influence in judge making that this country knows 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know anything about it. 
I have no information about the matter, and I desire to add that 
other objections than those which I have endeavored to ex- 
pound have been urged against this appointment. With respect 
to them, I express no opinion whatever; I know nothing about 
them. This objection seemed to me entirely sufficient to justify 
me, indeed, to require me, to oppose this nomination, so I have 
not concerned myself with the other charges. 

Regardless of what opposition there may be, I can not believe 
that it would be a wise thing or an excusable thing for this 
body at this time to disregard this very wise provision for keep- 
ing judges out of politics. I can see no difference at all. 

Some of the constitutional provisions make a difference. They 
allow judges to aspire to other judicial positions. Many of them 
do not, and the constitution of the State of Kansas has been 
explicit in providing that a judge shall not hold any other office, 
either under the State or under the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am very much interested in the Senator’s 
argument, and I think it is an excellent argument, but would 
not the Senator regard it as having some bearing upon this case 
that customarily, from the beginning, we have ignored this pro- 
vision, so far as it respects promotion to the Federal judiciary? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In my judgment, it does not affect 
the policy of the provision at all that it has been ignored. The 
people have put it in their constitution, and they have left it 
in their constitution. They have not undertaken to change it. 
I take it, therefore, that it is still the solemn conviction of the 
people of the State of Kansas that it is dangerous to allow these 
judges to be aspiring to higher positions, notwithstanding the 
fact that some distinguished men from that State have disre- 
garded the provision. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is my conviction, Mr. President, that if the 
people of Kansas were under this solemn conviction it would 
not have been necessary to have had this point raised by emi- 
nent Senators here, who are not in touch with the convictions of 
Kansas. Kansas would have been here storming at the gates of 
the Senate demanding that their constitutional rights be not 
trodden under foot. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The policy of a State is expressed 
in its constitution and its laws, so I am bound to assume that 
this is a conviction of the people of the State of Kansas. 

However that may be, I am calling attention to the fact that 
it is a provision not peculiar to the State of Kansas but is found 
in the constitutions of nearly half, if not quite half, of the 
States of the Union, showing the conviction to be general, and 
not local at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. But in some of the States I believe the Senator 
did discover that the constitution made an exception in refer- 
ence to the Federal judiciary ; they did not prohibit one holding 
a State office from becoming a member of the Federal judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In some States they made an excep- 
tion with respect to judicial office anywhere, either under the 
United States or under the State. They thought that would be 
safe enough. But the State of Kansas, along with various other 
States, did not choose to do so. They thought that there were 
some judges who would go into politics to get themselves into 
a higher judicial office, just the same as some go into politics 
to get themselyes into higher executive or administrative or 
legislative offices. 

I dare say the experience of most of us will enable us to 
refer to instances in which that opinion seems to have been 
justified. We remember perfectly well that only a few years 
ago our esteemed colleague the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Prrrman] was opposed for the nomination in his State by 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Nevada, who took occasion to 
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write letters around to every lawyer in the State asking how 
he stood on the question of the nomination of a Democratic 
candidate for Senator from the State of Nevada. What would a 
lawyer do under those circumstances? 

As I said, judges are not immune from aspiring to higher 
positions, judicial or otherwise, and some of them will abuse 
the position which they hold for the purpose of attaining their 
end. I do not mean to say that that is the case with Judge 
Hopkins. I mean to say that we ought to do whatever we can 
in this body to uphold that policy and to remove the temptation 
from our judges. I merely wish to add, as I said previously, 
that I know nothing at all about the other charges made against 
this nominee, I have given no attention to them. My vote is 
placed upon the ground which I have elucidated. 

And now, Mr. President, I want to add that in this time when 
disregard for law is arousing the anxiety of every man who has 
given any attention to the subject at all, when the whole country 
is appealed to to aid in the enforcement of the law and to 
uphold it, I think it would be singularly unfortunate for the 
Senate of the United States to set at naught the salutary pro- 
yision of the constitution of the State of Kansas, because, 
forsooth, the two Senators from that State, neither of whom is 
a lawyer and both of whom, of course, like the rest of us, have 
figured in the politics of their State, desire that the appointment 
shall be confirmed. 

There must be many, many eminent lawyers in the State of 
Kansas who would be glad to be honored by the nomination 
and who would be readily confirmed by this body. The State of 
Kansas certainly can not be so barren of legal talent as that we 
must confirm this nomination or the State go without proper 
judicial organization. There must be an abundance of material 
in the State. Something was said here the other day about how 
destitute of legal talent was the middle district of the State of 
Pennsylvania. So barren was it that they would not be able to 
administer justice in that district if we did not confirm Judge 
Watson. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I merely want to say that the Senator from 
Montana is making precisely the argument which the lawyers 
of the corporations, headed by the leader of the Insull interests 
in Kansas, have made to us and to the Attorney General and 
to the President from the beginning. They will take any lawyer 
in Kansas in preference to this man, and they sneer at the idea 
that we should be so barren of material for the office that we 
must take from the State court a man whose wisdom they in 
particular challenge, because they do not want to have this 
particular man upon the bench. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is very rarely that I am found 
in harmony with any views expressed by the Insull interests. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose it could happen that they 
would be right sometimes. However, I merely desire to say that 
I warn the Senate of the United States now that if this nomi- 
nation be confirmed in the face of the plain provision of the 
law relating to the matter under discussion we are doing more 
to bring the law into disrespect and to encourage disregard of it 
than any other thing that I now think of that could be done. 
Bear in mind that the man in the street will read this provision 
and will realize that the constitution of the State of Kansas pro- 
vides that no justice of their court shall hold any other office, 
either State or Federal, during the term for which he is elected. 
He will understand that the Senate of the United States, not- 
withstanding, has confirmed the appointment of this man after 
the President of the United States has named him for the posi- 
tion. He will not be able to appreciate very keenly the technical 
proposition that, notwithstanding this provision of the constitu- 
tion of the State of Kansas, we can not keep this man out of the 
position of Federal judge. He will ask what is the reason for 
that kind of a provision in the constitution of the State of 
Kansas, and, of course, he will be answered that it is to prevent 
judges of that court from scheming around to get elevated to 
some other position, and he will understand perfectly well that 
part of it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I appreciate what the Senator suggests with 
reference to the man in the street. I think he is very correct in 
that matter. But does the Senator contend that this provision 
of the constitution of Kansas is legally binding or is a law in the 
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sense of law for the President of the United States in the matter 
of filling a Federal position? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I have undertaken to say that 
if we should confirm the appointment of Judge Hopkins and 
any kind of a proceeding were instituted to question his title 
to that office, and an appeal were made to this provision, it 
would have to be said that it is of no effect. There is no doubt 
about that, 

Mr. JONES. I was out of the Chamber temporarily and did 
not hear what the Senator might have said with reference to 
that point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no doubt about it. But 
my contention is that that does not affect the situation at all. 
We are called upon to say whether we will confirm Judge 
Hopkins for this position in the face of that provision which 
expresses to my mind a sound, wise, and salutary public policy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TTDINGS. Notwithstanding, as the Senator said, that 
we have the power to confirm Judge Hopkins in a perfectly 
legal manner, if we do so, will we not be violating the consti- 
tution of the State of Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not clear about that. I do 
not care to express an opinion, We are clearly violating the 
policy of the people of the State of Kansas, as expressed in 
their constitution. 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] a little while 
ago remarked that I had aligned myself at this particular 
moment with the Insull interests and was making the same 
argument that they had made. Of course that may be true. 
It has also been urged here that Judge Hopkins is a very strong 
prohibitionist and that he is being fought by the people who 
are opposed to prohibition. The Senator probably knows that 
I have been a pretty consistent supporter of the prohibition 
policy, at least as long as I have been in this body; but that 
is no reason why I should disregard the arguments to which 
I have adverted here, and I do not think that it outweighs 
them at all, either the one or the other. I feel impelled, there- 
fore, as I said, to vote against the confirmation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand, of course, the Senator takes 
the position that Judge Hopkins can not hold another office 
during the term he is serving as judge of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas. As a matter of course he will not hold another office. 
He will resign as judge of the State court. The question arises 
in my mind whether he is eligible in the Senator's view to ap- 
pointment or election to any other office while he is judge. Is 
he ineligible to another office during the term for which he was 
elected judge? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I invite the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the language of the Kansas constitution. It provides that 
he shall hold no other office during the term for which he is 
elected, and the Supreme Court of Kansas has said that even 
though he resigns he is ineligible to appointnrent or election to 
another office during the term for which he was elected. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, of course I would not assume 
the ability to discuss the technical question which has been 
covered so thoroughly by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. I am comforted by my conviction that when the peo- 
ple of Kansas wrote this inhibition many years ago in the early 
days of the history of the State they did not mean that the 
President of the United States could not have the privilege of 
giving to the Nation the benefit of judicial timber which might 
develop and grow in the State courts of Kansas. Therefore, 
since it is generally admitted that there is no constitutional 
inhibition against Judge Hopkins being able to accept the office, 
and since the concern of the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] is over the matter of the 
Kansas constitution, and since I have to answer to the people 
of Kansas as to the manner in which we march in obedience 
to that constitution, I anr perfectly happy and comfortable in the 
prospects of Justice Hopkins’s confirmation. 

I can not cope with technical legal discussion. I am always 
hopelessly at sea when lawyers begin to discuss constitutional 
questions. I can not agree with them out of an utter lack of 
understanding. They seldom agree amongst themselves unless 
there is some motive which binds them together, because there 
is such a wide latitude for judicial interpretation. 

In reference to the candidacy of Justice Hopkins, when it was 
first announced the first objector who organized the corporation 
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lawyers of the State against him was the representative of Mr. 
Insull's interests in Kansas, and they have been after him every 
hour from the day his candidacy was announced by his friends 
up until this hour. 

I have no objection to rereferring the nomination to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary if the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norats] and those upon that committee who have been studying 
the question with open minds desire that the committee shall 
have more time, because I am perfectly confident that Justice 
Hopkins will meet every objection which has been urged here. 
Therefore if that be the desire of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norzis] the chairman of the committee, or of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] who is at the head of the subcom- 
mittee which considered the nomination, I very cheerfully 
acquiesce in it, expressing only the understanding, since we have 
waited four months for confirmation, that the hearings shall 
proceed and that we be permitted to have a final vote upon the 
matter at the earliest possible moment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, but I understand that a number of matters which 
have come up on the floor this afternoon were not considered by 
it. Am I correctly informed in that regard? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would have to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. He was out 
of the Chamber when I made my statement a moment ago, but 
has just reentered the Chamber. I will state that much of this 
material which sounds so serious is old stuff in Kansas. It is a 
continuation of the battle on the part of three or four labor 
leaders against Justice Hopkins. Since it first broke out he has 
gone through six campaigns, he has been six times before the 
people of the State, three times in a primary campaign, and 
three times in a general election, and he has been successful in 
all six campaigns. 

This is not new material and so as it came rolling into my 
cffice I turned it over to the Committee on the Judiciary. It is 
not as serious as it sounds, because parts of it are the pure 
imaginings of a violent enemy in the person of Mr. Howe. 

I remember Mr. Howe very well. I met him when I was gov- 
ernor of my State. The coal strike of 1919 was on and I had 
gone into the bituminous mining district of Kansas around 
Pittsburg to urge the miners to go back to work in order that 
we might not suffer in that severest period of the winter through 
lack of coal. In one meeting which I addressed at Mulberry 
Mr. Howe rose and interrupted me. I asked what his business 
was He said, “I am a miner.” I replied, “I wish you would 
locate yourself just a little more clearly.” He said, “I am a 
ee who has been on strike for 25 years.” He is still on that 
strike. 

Mr. Howe was a violent partisan and communist. So violent 
were his denunciations that in 1920 a representative of the 
Federal Government came to me for advice as to the possibility 
of having him deported. Such a movement would have been 
taken against my advise, because the man was so obvious in 
what he was that he had no following, and if we should have 
placed the crown of a martyr upon him, some of those things 
might have been believed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kansas yield to me for the purpose of addressing a question to 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]? 

Mr, ALLEN. I am very glad to do so. 

Mr LA FOLLETTH. I made the statement a while ago when 
the Senator from Nebraska was momentarily off the floor that 
I had been advised that many of the things which have come 
up in the course of the debate to-day were not considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary when the appointment was before 
it. I would like to ask the Senator from Nebraska whether 1 
have been correctly informed in that regard. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Kansas 
desire me to answer? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be very glad to have the Senator do so; 
and, if I may add to what the Senator from Wisconsin said, I 
also stated that if it was the feeling on the part of the Senator 
from Nebraska, or of the Senator from Idaho, who is at the 
head of the subcommittee which considered the nomination, that 
more time is needed for an examination of the situation and of 
the so-called new material, I would be very glad indeed to 
withdraw any objection to a resubmission of the case to the 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator wishes me to answer the gues- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, it will take just a few 
moments to do so. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I shall be very glad to yield the floor. I shall 
undertake to obtain the floor again when the Senator has 
concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not fully answer the 
question. I wish to tell the Senate, however, just what the 
Judiciary Committee did in this case. This nomination came 
before the Committee on the Judiciary in the regular way a 
short time before the November recess. It was referred in the 
regular way by me to a subcommittee. I appointed the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] as chairman of that committee at the 
same time, I think, that the Watson case was pending, although 
the Watson case had been previously before the committee. 
Anyway, I referred this nomination to the same subcommittee. 

Before the subcommittee in the Hopkins case no testimony 
was taken down, though it had some hearings, I understand 
the subcommittee made a favorable report to the full committee 
just before we took a recess. The committee did not have time 
amongst themselves to discuss the nomination very much, as 
Senators will remember who were there, if we were to report 
before the recess. So, by general consent, we reported the 
nomination, with the understanding that any member of the 
committee, after further consideration, if he felt like- doing 
so, should be perfectly free to oppose the nomination on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I shall have to explain to the Senator from Kansas the general 
practice that obtains in the Committee on the Judiciary, espe- 
cially as affecting judicial appointments. It is a rule of the 
committee that even though there be no objection, even though 
both Senators from the State where the appointment is made 
favor a nomination for a judgeship, nevertheless, the committee 
will refer the nomination to a subcommittee to invest gate it. 
That rule does not apply to other nominations, but it does apply 
to judicial nominations. I think there is no written rule of the 
committee to that effect, but it has long been the practice of the 
Judiciary Committee to take that course. I have refused—al- 
though there have been times when I have been very severely 
criticized near the close of a session because I have refused— 
to consent to a violation of that rule. It has always seemed to 
me that the most important questions that could come before 
us in the way of nominations are judicial appointments, the 
appointees holding office for life. So I have insisted on having 
such nominations referred to a subcommittee ever since I have 
been chairman of the committee. My predecessors, so far as I 
know, have pursued the same course. When any communica- 
tions on either side come to the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in relation to any nomination that has been referred to 
a subcommittee I always turn them over to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I pursued that course in this case. If I have 
the time I glance over such communications hurriedly, as I 
desire to keep advised as nearly as I can in a general way as 
to what is pending before the committee. If I have the time, 
I go into the matter in more detail. Nevertheless, without ex- 
pressing any opinion myself, I refer to the chairman of the sub- 
committee whatever material may come to me, I did that in 
this case. I keep in touch with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. In this case I talked with the Senator from Idaho a 
number of times. A great deal of the material in this case never 
came before the Judiciary Committee, and I think much of it 
never came before the subcommittee; and yet I myself may, 
without knowing it, have referred some of these very matters 
to the subcommittee. The information came after the nomina- 
tion had been reported, after it had been placed on the Executive 
Calendar of the Senate. In a general way, I tried to inform 
myself as to just what the claims and the charges and the 
defenses were. 

Some of this material, some of the objections, I have never 
heard until to-day. That is true as to one objection urged by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, namely, the charge made by union 
labor, although it may be that that very matter had passed 
through my hands. However, I had no recollection of it until it 
was referred to here. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The letter and telegram which I read never 
passed through the hands of the cha rman of the committee, 
and these protests and letters are found only in the records of 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Anyway, I never saw them. 

Mr. President, I may be entirely wrong, but I confess I became 
somewhat suspicious as to some of the objections that were 
raised because of an investigation I had made as to certain of 
the charges. I now wish to give an illustration of one of them. 
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I am not questioning the good faith of the Senators who 
make the charges, by any means; with very much, indeed, w.th 
nearly all of what the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrngs] 
said about the judiciary I am most heartily in accord; but it 
will be remembered that he referred to-day to a certain case 
where, although the attorney general of Kansas had promised 
immunity to a man who had given information about a viola- 
tion of the prohibition law, the prosecut ng attorney of the 
county where the case arose prosecuted the man who had fur- 
nished the information, and he was found guilty. The attorney 
general asked that the case be dismissed on the ground that 
he had promised that man immunity at the time he gave him 
the information about a certain still, and he carried the case to 
the supreme court; he really defended the informer; and the 
Supreme Court of Kansas held that the attorney general had 
author.ty to grant immunity; that he had granted it in that 
case; that he had a right to ask that the case be dismissed; 
and that the court below erred in not dismissing it. That was 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Kansas, written by Judge 
Hopkins and participated in by all the members of the court, 
except one, who did not participate in the case at all. 

I read that opinion, Mr. President, and I wish to say as a 
lawyer and as a citizen it seems to me that no one, after reading 
it, can hold any reason in his heart or in his brain against Judge 
Hopkins for rendering it. The court held that under the law of 
Kansas—and they discussed the common law at considerable 
length, in the opinion—the attorney general had a right to do 
what he did, and the court sustained him in his action. In other 
words, the court held that under the laws of Kansas the attor- 
ney general, even if the county attorney took the other view of it, 
nevertheless, having made an agreement with an informer that 
he would grant him immunity, had a right to carry out that 
agreement. The court sustained him in that position. That was 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Kansas. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a great deal of respect for anything 
the Senator from Nebraska may say, particularly in reference 
to the judiciary; but may I point out to the Senator that the 
immunity granted by the attorney general was granted before 
the crime was committed. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is hardly right, in my judgment, to say— 
although the statement is partially correct—that the opinion of 
Judge Hopkins for the supreme court carries out that view. 
The opinion itself is the only information I have with regard 
to it. In the case referred to a man came to the attorney general 
and told him certain things. Hopkins knew nothing about that; 
he was on the supreme bench at the time. However, because 
Hopkins had been attorney general, some Senators have gained 
the impression that the promise of immunity was made by Hop- 
kins. He had nothing whatever to do with it; he had no more 
to do with it than I or you, Mr. President. A man came to the 
then attorney general—I do not know who he was—and told him 
about another man who was violating the prohibition law. The 
attorney general said, When the still is in operation, report to 
me”; and he made an agreement with him that he would give 
him immunity. The informer came back later and said to the 
attorney general, “ The still is in operation right now.” 

Then the attorney general tried to get in communication with 
the county attorney of the county where the still was operated. 
He could not get him on the telephone. Then he tried to get 
in touch with the sheriff of that county, but he could not reach 
him. So he got in touch with the Federal prohib tion-enforce- 
ment officer, and told him about it. The prohibition-enforce- 
ment officer went into that county to find out whether the still 
was in operation and to take possession of it. The Federal 
prohibition officer did get in touch with the sheriff of the 
county, and together they made a raid and found the still in 
operation, as the informer had stated. They arrested the man 
who was operating the still, who plead guilty, and was sen- 
tenced. When they caught him he said that the informer was 
his partner. So the county attorney had the informer arrested; 
he was tried and convicted. Then the attorney general inter- 
vened and asked that the case be dismissed. It was not dis- 
missed, but was carried to the Supreme Court of Kansas, and 
that court held—and that is where Hopkins came in, as a 
member of the supreme court—that the attorney general had 
a right to promise immunity; that it was his duty to keep the 
pledge and the agreement which he had made. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator has correctly stated the 
case, but there is another element which ought to be stated in 
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connection with it. The informer—I can not recall his name 
for the moment—went ‘nto partnership with a man named 
Brown for the manufacture of liquor, at a time when Brown 
was not engaged in that kind of business. The informer went 
to Brown, however, and insisted that the two of them enter upon 
the manufacture of liquor. They agreed to do that, and a part 
of the apparatus was bought by the informer and the two of 
them together built the still. 

So at the time when the informer went to Brown, who to all 
intents and purposes at that time was not committing any crime, 
the informer put the idea into the innocent man’s mind to go 
into the business, when, perhaps, so far as we know, he was not 
thinking of it. Then after he had done that he informed on 
him. The point I wish to bring out is this: I do not know of 
another case—there may be thousands of them, but I do not 
know of another case in American jurisprudence—where im- 
munity was promised to an informer before a crime was con- 
ceived or committed. s 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not disagree with the Senator, assuming 
those to be the facts. I did not get quite that idea from the 
opinion, but what the Senator says may be true. It does not, 
however, appear in the opinion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; but it is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that to be true, if it is true, then 
the attorney general, if he knew of the circumstances, in my 
judgment did absolutely wrong in promising the informer 
immunity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not defending the attorney general—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. But he did promise the informer immunity. 
Under the law of Kansas he had a right to promise him im- 
munity, and, having promised him immunity, the attorney gen- 
eral stood by his promise and insisted on making it good. The 
supreme court said that he ought to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. Regardless of 
the question as to whether the informer ought to have been 
promised immunity, I submit that that question was not before 
Hopkins; it was not before the supreme court. That tribunal 
simply held that under the law the attorney general had a right 
to make such a promise, that he had made it, and therefore the 
case ought to be dismissed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I read the opinion 
hurriedly; and I ask the Senator, for information, whether the 
court based its conclusions upon some peculiar statute of the 
State of Kansas or whether, having canvassed, as the Senator 
says, the common-law rule about the matter, it based it upon 
the common law? 

Mr. NORRIS. They did both, Mr. President. They cite, at 
considerable length, a whole lot of precedents for their opinion 
from various States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
moment, if I might. 

It does not seem to me to affect this situation, so far as the 
legal question is concerned, whether the promise of immunity 
was made before the crime was committed or after the crime 
was committed. The moral aspect of it might be affected, and 
doubtless would be; but the legal aspect would not make any 
difference, as I view the legal question. 

Here is a man who confessedly committed a crime. He was 
convicted of that crime, and an appeal was taken to the supreme 
court from the conviction. He pleaded as a defense that the 
attorney general had promised him immunity, and the supreme 
court held that that was good. Now, my idea about the matter 
is that that never constituted a defense for crime, but it was a 
good reason for executive clemency. It seems to me that in 
accordance with legal principles the judgment should have been 
affirmed by the supreme court and then an appeal should have 
been taken to the governor of the State for executive clemency. 
That is the way these things are ordinarily done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not an uncommon thing at 
all for a prosecuting attorney to promise immunity to an in- 
former or a coconspirator ; and then, if an indictment is returned 
against him, the county attorney will go and dismiss that indict- 
ment, and he takes all the responsibility. But if the man is 
actually put upon trial, and he is actually convicted by a jury, 
and then he appeals to the supreme court, it is a startling 
thing to me that it is a defense to that conviction that the 
attorney general promised him immunity. That, as I say, would 
be a good reason for exercising executive clemency; but I shall 
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have to unlearn the fundamentals of the criminal law as I have 
learned them if that is a legal defense. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say that as I remember this decision 
there will be no conflict between the decision and the proposi- 
tion the Senator has just laid down. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I understood that the attorney general 
moved to nol-pros the case against Finch, and the court re- 
fused to enter the order, and the opinion reversed the case on 
error. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not understand the Senator, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood, from a hasty reading of 
the decision, that the attorney general or his assistant moved to 
nol-pros the case against Finch, the informer—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that perfectly well. 
That is to say, that was regarded by the trial court as no reason 
at all for not proceeding with the trial. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The supreme court held that it 
was a reason; in other words, that that was a defense. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me give the Senators my idea of just what 
happened. 

When this informer was under arrest and before the court, 
before he was convicted, the attorney general asked that the 
case be dismissed. That was denied, and that is what he took 
to the supreme court. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, he could only ask be- 
cause that was a defense to the crime. 

Mr. NORRIS. He only asked it because he had promised to 
do that. He had promised immunity, and that was the way to 
give it to the man. He asked that the case be dismissed before 
the man was convicted, but the lower court would not do it. 
The county attorney had charge. The supreme court held that 
under the laws of Kansas the attorney general could go into any 
county in the State in any prosecution for any criminal act and 
take full charge of the case, notwithstanding the objection of the 
county attorney, and that when the attorney general asked the 
court to dismiss this case his motion ought to have been sus- 
tained by the lower court. That is what the supreme court 
passed on, and Judge Hopkins wrote the opinion. 

Senators, I wish every Member would read this opinion, and 
bear in mind when you are reading it that Hopkins was not the 
attorney general. Hopkins did not promise immunity. It was 
another man who did it. The attorney general did it. Hopkins 
was a member of the supreme court. All the judges participat- 
ing in the decision reached one conclusion—and Hopkins was 
only the mouthpiece of the supreme court—in which they held 
that under the laws of Kansas the attorney general had a right 
to go into that court and had a right to ask that a case be dis- 
missed, and that it was the duty of the judge to dismiss it. That 
would not be true in my State. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Did the case go up on that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. It went up on that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the only point in it—whether the 
attorney general could do that—and the supreme court held 
that he could. 

Here is the opinion, quite a lengthy opinion. I refer to this 
because I wanted to state to the Senate one of the things that 
make me suspicious against some of these other objections, 
Here is something that is so plain, that is so clear, that regard- 
less of what you may think about promising immunity—I am 
not defending that under any circumstances; maybe it is right 
and maybe it is wrong; I do not know enough about it to have 
an opinion—the only question was, Did the attorney general 
have the right to do it? The supreme court held that he did, 
and you can not read that opinion and reach any other conclu- 
sion. It is as clear as anything possibly can be. 

So disassociate this question of promising immunity. Hop- 
kins was not to blame for it. It is not for us to say whether 
it was right or wrong. The supreme court under the law de- 
cided that he had the right; and now are we going to reject a 
man on that account, even though we thought the opinion was 
wrong? I think if we read the opinion we will conclude that 
the opinion is right; but, even if we did not agree with it, that 
is only a statement that the supreme court have decided one 
thing and we think something else. That happens every day 
with almost all of us; but with the supreme court’s opinion 
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rendered fairly, as I assume it was, after a full discussion, with 
all the judges uniting, it seemed to me, Senators, that the ob- 
jectors to Hopkins were going away afield to find something 
wrong with the man. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will. 

I could not help but feel that this case is an instance where 
some great interest is involved, where some fellows, perhaps con- 
cealed behind the scenes, are anxious to find something against 
this man, They have searched his life, probably; and as far 
as I know this matter never was brought where it ought to 
have been brought, before the Judiciary Committee, although I 
can not find much fault with it, because the case was not there 
long. I am not really finding fault with that. When I ex- 
amined this matter, and reached the conclusion that seemed 
to me to be inevitable—that Judge Hopkins was right—that 
caused me to discredit to some extent some of the other things. 
Perhaps I ought not to have done that, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. First I will yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land, who desired to interrupt me a moment ago. Then I will 
yield to the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me call the attention of the 
Senator and others who are interested to the fact that in this 
particular case the attorney general had promised immunity 
before the crime had been conceived of by one of the parties, and 
certainly before it was committed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where does the Senator get that information? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think the Senators from Kansas will 
question that at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not in the opinion. It is not in that 
record. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; that is true; but I put it in the Recorp 
this morning, and I have reasonably verified it by communicat- 
ing with people in Kansas, and I do not think anyone will 
gainsay those facts, 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that for the sake of 
the argument I have assumed that all that is true. I do not 
think it affects the merits of the matter that we are to pass on. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now I want to call attention to the language 
which Judge Hopkins uses in writing this opinion—in other 
words, giving expression to the decision of the court in his own 
particular style—and I want those who listen to me to bear in 
mind that the immunity in this case was given to the informer 
before the crime was committed or before it was known in the 
mind of the other party to the crime. All of this happened 
before the murder or the arson or the liquor making was even 
conceived of; and, in view of that, here is what Judge Hopkins 
Said 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me finish first: 

Organized society always has the right to invade the domain of per- 
sonal liberty when the safety or general improvement of the community 
Is at stake. 


I accept that as a very profound statement; but when I view 
it in the light of the facts that the element of personal liberty, 
which was violated in this case, was in going to a man who to 
all intents and purposes had no idea of committing a crime, and 
having an agent of the attorney general’s office make him a 
proposition to commit a crime, and then after the crime was 
committed to inform on him, I think that Judge Hopkins, in 
possession of those facts, shows a lack of judicial balance in 
forming this opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I continue? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. I should like to answer that propo- 
sition. However, I think I can remember it while the Senator 
makes another one. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be glad to give the Senator the 
opportunity. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator assumes too much, to 
begin with. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not convinced that the Supreme Court 
of Kansas had all these facts before them. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I will prove it to the Senator in just a 
minute. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, if the Senator will just let me pro- 
ceed— 


Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even if they had, it was not for them to say 
in that case whether the attorney general did right or did 
wrong in granting immunity. 
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Let me say how I think I would feel and how I think you 
would feel, if you were a judge, and here was the law officer 
of the State who, they held, had authority to make a certain 
agreement. He made it. That is conceded. He made it. He 
said to this man, “I give you immunity.” And they held under 
the law, and nobody can dispute that, that he had a right to 
make it. Now, he had made that agreement; and then another 
officer of the State, the county attorney, refused to abide by 
that decision. 

If I had granted immunity to a man to furnish me evidence, 
I want to tell you that if I could not make good on granting it 
I would want to go to jail in his stead. I do not see how any 
honorable man could for a moment fail to do anything in his 
power to prevent that man from being punished because he had 
made an agreement with me and I had gotten him into that 
trouble. 

There is another thing that the Senator assumes that I think 
he can not show is the fact. He says this man had no intention 
of committing a crime; that the agent of the attorney general 
went to him and induced him to commit a crime. If that were 
true, that would be a terrible offense 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not in the middle of a sentence. Just let me 
get through with this, 

This man set up a still and operated it. Even if somebody 
induced him to do it, that is no defense for him. He intended 
to commit a crime; he plead guilty to committing a crime; 
and if all the ministers in his county had been to him secretly 
and put up a job on him and said, “ Commit a crime,” and he 
had committed it he would be liable just the same. It is no 
defense to him for his part of the crime. It would be a defense 
as to the amount of punishment that the judge ought to inflict; 
but it is no defense to him when he has violated a law to say, 
“Somebody else induced me to do it.” I do not see that that is 
a defense for him. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. TYDINGS. First I want to show the Senator that the 
judges, and particularly Judge Hopkins, had before them all the 
evidence taken in the case, because, reading from Judge Hop- 
kins’s own words, I read this: 


The facts were substantially these: 


And then he reviews the dates, how the arrangement was 
made, and so forth; and after quite a number of lines, some 20 
or 30 lines, of evidence in his opinion, he says: 


It would serve no useful purpose to detail the evidence. 


So I think that proves, together with the other facts, that all 
of the evidence was before him. 

If the Senator will indulge me just a little further, let me say 
that these were the facts: That Brown, the man who was 
arrested, was approached by Galen Finch. Finch said, Brown, 
we can make some money by operating a still and selling liquor. 
Will you go in partners with me?” Brown said, “Yes; but I 
haven't the equipment.“ Finch said, “I will help you to get it,” 
and he bought part of the equipment and helped to build the still. 

The point I wish to make is that Brown must be presumed, 
before Finch approached him, with at least not having the idea 
in mind until Finch suggested it to him, so that at that time 
Finch had, according to Judge Hopkins’s own statement, been 
given immunity by the attorney general. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no dispute about the fact that he had 
been given immunity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So the question came up to Judge Hopkins 
in this form, Can an attorney general give immunity to a man 
before a crime is committed, namely, If you commit a crime 
with so and so, I will give you immunity”? The judge certainly 
had that before him when he wrote the opinion. 

I want to conclude, if the Senator will indulge me one moment 
more, by reading further from the paragraph in question: 


This State, having long since learned that the use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage is a great physical evil and a standing menace to her people, that 
beverage alcohol destroys physical and mental vitality and resistance to 
disease, that it increases poverty and ignorance, that it stimulates vice 
and crime, determined to exercise its inherent right to prohibit it. Such 
right is the exercise of police power, a power which the State uses for 
the protection of society as a whole. The argument that the prohibition 
law interferes with individual liberty and that the individual has never 
had his day in court is answered by the decisions of the highest courts, 
that the individual has no inherent right to do anything which inter- 
feres with the general welfare. 
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The framework and plan of our intoxicating-liquor law contemplates 
a central law-enforcement head. That head is the attorney general. 
Under that law he is given authority and power not ordinarily given in 
other laws. 


Then he quotes the law. The point I make is that Judge 
Hopkins in those two paragraphs shows, in effect, that the 
attorney general of the State has the right to give immunity 
to one taking part in the commission of a crime before any 
crime is committed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not gather that from his opinion. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I wonder if it is not correct that under the 
facts outlined by the Senator from Maryland it was a pure case 
of procurement, and if that evidence had been introduced the 

| principal offender would not have been convicted? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not get any such idea from the opinion. 
I have never read the evidence in the case. To my mind, that 
is immaterial, however. The Supreme Court of Kansas held 
that the attorney general had a right to do what he was trying 
to do, and they did not hold anything else. They have an 
abundance of authority here. Let me read the syllabus. The 
opinion is written by Judge Hopkins, but, as all lawyers know, 
the syllabus is a statement of what the court decides. The 
syllabus binds every member of the court agreeing to the opin- 
ion, and the syllabus says in so many words: 

SYLLABUS BY THE COURT 


1. Attorney general—Powers and duties: The attorney general is the 
State's chief law officer, subject only to direction of the governor or 
either branch of the legislature. 

2. Same—Disposition of State's litigation: Ordinarily the attorney 
general, both under the common law and by statute, is empowered to 
make any disposition of the State’s litigation which he deems for its 
best interest. 

8. Same—Powers and duties under intoxicating liquor law: The 
framework and plan of the Kansas intoxicating liquor law contemplates 
a central law-enforcement head. That head is the attorney general, 
who has authority to enforce its provisions in any county in the State. 

4. Same— Authority to dismiss: Where the attorney general appears 
in a legal prosecution he is entitled to have full charge thereof, and 
ordinarily the case should be dismissed if he so directs. 

5. Same—Power to grant immunity from prosecution: F informed the 
attorney general of the illegal operation of an alcoholic still and was 
promised immunity from prosecution. Information of the still’s opera- 
tion was conyeyed to the sheriff and county attorney, as a result of 
which B was arrested and pleaded guilty, but in so doing implicated F, 
claiming F was a partner in operation of the still. F was prosecuted 
by the county attorney over objection of the attorney general, who moved 
to dismiss the action. Held, it was within the sound discretion of the 
attorney general whether he would grant immunity to F, upon whose 
information B was convicted, and that under the circumstances related 
in the opinion the prosecution against F should have been dismissed 
upon motion of the attorney general. 


That is all of the syllabus. It appears from that, Senators, I 
take it, that the facts related by the Senator from Maryland at 
the time immunity was promised were not in possession of the 
attorney general—that is to say, he did not know at that time 
that this man was in partnership, he did not know what might 
have gone on between those two. 

I think regardless of what may have been right or wrong in 
this immunity business, whether or not it was good judgment, 
whether or not it was good sense, regardless of it all, when the 
attorney general, who, the Supreme Court of Kansas says, has 
a right to grant immunity, granted it, of course, the State ought 
to abide by that decision, no matter what happens, or how many 
guilty men get away. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
Mr. WATSON. ‘This case has gotten itself into a rather 


unusual situation, The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] said, 
in the absence of the Senator from Nebraska, that if the Senator 
from Nebraska takes the position that the nomination ought to 
be referred back to the committee, he would raise no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that, and I apologize to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas and to the Senate also for taking so much 
time before reaching the real question that was put up to me. 

I cited this case because I wanted to tell the Senate that the 
fact that in my mind it fell so flat probably made me prejudiced 
as to some other charge about which I know nothing. 

I would like to say to the Senator from Kansas that I do not 
want to give any advice; I have tried to tell the facts just as 
they are, as the committee has them. I certainly have no objec- 
tion to this matter going back to the committee if the Senate 
wants to send it back. 
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Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator stated 
that the nomination was referred to the same subcommittee to 
which the Watson case was referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wrong about it if I said that. They are 
not the same, but the chairman is the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Watson subcommittee con- 
sisted of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], and myself, and the committee con- 
sidering the Hopkins nomination consisted of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bogan], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to have that correction made. What 
I intended to say, and what I thought I did say, was that the 
chairman of the subcommittee in each case was the same. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I do not know that there is any member 
now present of the subcommittee which had this nomination 
under consideration; but, if I understood the Senator from 
Nebraska correctly, when the subcommittee reported back to 
the full committee the committee was so hurried for time that 
there was practically no discussion of the findings of the sub- 
committee in the full committee, and it was agreed that any 
Senator who desired to do so could cast his vote as he thought 
best after the matter got back to the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This seems to me to be evidence that 
the committee has not carefully considered all of these matters. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a good deal of this matter which the 
committee, and I think the subcommittee, never considered, al- 
though I hesitate to say that in the absence of all the members 
of the subcommittee, and I do not want to give any advice, be- 
cause no member of the subcommittee is present. As far as I 
am concerned, I would not ask that the nomination be sent back 
to the committee. I am ready to vote on it. But if any reason- 
able number of Senators feel dissatisfied and want a fuller inves- 
tigation, I am certainly willing to acquiesce. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, was the report of the sub- 
committee unanimous? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator mind stating who com- 
posed the subcommittee? 

Mr. NORRIS. That has just been stated. The Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], composed 
the subcommittee. 

I want to correct the answer I made to the Senator from 
Indiana a moment ago, I have been informed that one member 
of the subcommittee was adverse. 

If this matter is to be rereferred to the committee, I would 
like to make a statement as to what it seams to me ought to be 
done. If the matter is sent back to the Judiciary Committee, in 
order to save time and in order to save money, I think the Sen- 
ate ought to pass the resolution authorizing the committee to 
send a subcommittee to Kansas to take the evidence. It would 
be a great deal cheaper to send a subcommittee of two or three 
Senators to Kansas to take the evidence than it would be to have 
all the records and witnesses brought to Washington. If we go 
into this matter fully we will have to have all the evidence that 
has been referred to. 

I suppose it would require a resolution authorizing the pay- 
ment of the expenses, which would have to be approved by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate before it could legally be done. That would enable 
the subcommittee to go to Kansas to take the testimony during 
the vacation, so that they would be ready to report back to the 
full committee when Congress reconvened. It is improbable that 
there will be another meeting of the committee before the Senate 
reconvenes after the recess, unless it can be gotten together 
within the next day or two. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print as a part of my remarks, and to be 
inserted at the end thereof, the entire opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, of which I read the syllabus. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The opinion is as follows: 

No. 28526 
Tun STATE oF KANSAS, APPELLEE, v. GALEN FINCH, APPELLANT 
SYLLABUS BY THE COURT 

1, Attorney general—Powers and duties: The attorney general is the 
State's chief law officer, subject only to direction of the governor or 
either branch of the legislature. 

2. Same—Disposition of State’s litigation: Ordinarily the attorney 
general, both under the common law and by statute, is empowered to 
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make any disposition of the State's litigation which he deems for its 
best interest, 

3. Same—Powers and duties under intoxicating liquor law: The 
framework and plan of the Kansas intoxicating liquor law contemplates 
a central law-enforcement head. That head is the attorney general, who 
has authority to enforce its provisions in any county in the State. 

4. Same—Authority to dismiss; Where the attorney general appears 
in a legal prosecution he is entitled to have full charge thereof, and 
ordinarily the case should be dismissed if he so directs. 

5. Same—Power to grant immunity from prosecution: F. informed 
the attorney general of the illegal operation of an alcoholic still and was 
promised immunity from prosecution. Information of the still’s opera- 
tion was conveyed to the sheriff and county attorney, as a result of 
which B. was arrested and pleaded guilty, but in so doing implicated F., 
claiming F. was a partner in operation of the still. F. was prosecuted 
by the county attorney over objection of the attorney general, who moved 
to dismiss the action. Held, it was within the sound discretion of the 
attorney general whether he would grant immunity to F., upon whose 
information B. was convicted, and that under the circumstances related 
in the opinion the prosecution against F. should have been dismissed 
upon motion of the attorney general. 

Appeal from Shawnee district court, division No. 1; George A. Kline, 
judge. Opinion filed October 5, 1929. Reversed with instructions. 

William A. Smith, attorney general, Lester Goodell and Paul Harvey, 
both of Topeka, for the appellant. 

Paul H. Heinz, of Topeko, for the appellee. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by— 

Hopkins, J.: This controversy involves a consideration of the respec- 
tive duties and powers of the attorney general and county attorney—the 
question whether the attorney general may control a liquor prosecution 
without the concurrence of, or in opposition to, the county attorney. 
The defendant imparted information to the attorney general concerning 
a violation of the prohibitory liquor law. The information was conveyed 
to the county attorney, who caused the arrest of one Jerry Brown, who 
pleaded guilty, and in so doing implicated the defendant, against whom 
the county attorney began this prosecution. The attorney general ap- 
peared and filed a motion to dismiss. The motion was overruled, and in 
spite of the efforts of the attorney general to stop the prosecution the 
case proceeded to trial at the instance of the county attorney. The 
defendant was convicted, and appeals, 

The facts were substantially these: About 10 days before his arrest 
in this action Galen Finch visited and conversed with the attorney gen- 
eral. The substance of Finch's conversation was that he knew of a still 
in operation or about to be operated in Topeka, by Brown. Finch 
stated that he would advise the attorney general when liquor was to be 
run from the still. About 5 o'clock p. m. on January 23, 1928, Finch 
came again to the office of the attorney general and informed him that 
the still was in operation. The attorney general tried to reach first the 
sheriff and then the county attorney, but was unsuccessful. He then 
called the Federal prohibition director, gave him the name and address 
and asked him to get in touch with local officers and endeavor to make a 
raid. The prohibition director got in touch with the sheriff, A deputy 
sheriff conducted a raid that evening at the place suggested by Finch, 
arresting Brown and seizing the still. Members of the sheriff's force 
informed Brown that Finch “ had turned him in.“ When that informa- 
tion was given Brown he told the officers that Finch was in partnership 
with him. Finch was arrested later the same evening. 

It would serve no useful purpose to detail the evidence. (See State v. 
Rose, 124 Kan. 37, 257 Pac. 731.) It is sufficient to say that the infor- 
mation which led to the successful prosecution of Brown was furnished 
by Finch. It was transmitted by an unbroken chain to the prosecuting 
officers of Shawnee County. ‘There is no claim of any independent source 

of information, and it is admitted that the attorney general told Finch 
he would be immune from prosecution for the exact offense for which he 
is now being prosecuted. No formal inquisition was held by the attorney 
general, but he agreed that Finch would be immune from prosecution. 
Such understandings are common with prosecuting officers in cases 
where conviction of one defendant can be accomplished only through 
information obtained from an accomplice. It is not necessary to con- 
sider whether such an agreement would be binding if the prosecutor later 
chose to violate it. The attorney general did not repudiate his under- 
standing with Finch, but used every effort to carry it out. 

The legal effect of these circumstances involves a consideration of 
the respective powers and duties of the attorney general and county 
attorney. It is not contemplated by our constitution and statutes that 
the attorney general shall appear in every prosecution for crime, though 
he does frequently appear in the district court. The statute provides 
that the attorney general shall consult with and advise county attorneys, 
when requested by them, in all matters pertaining to their official duties. 
(R. S. 75-704.) Adequate enforcement of the law involves coordinated 
action upon the part of these officials as well as all State and local 
executive officials. In our scheme of government the attorney general is 
the chief law officer, subject only to direction of the governor and the 
legislature. 
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In State ex rel. v. Dawson (86 Kans. 180, 119 Pac. 860) the au- 
thority of the governor to direct the attorney general was considered, 
It was held that— 

“The provisions of article 1 of the constitution which vests the su- 
preme executive power in the governor implies that the governor is the 
highest In authority in the executive department, with such power as 
will secure a faithful execution of the laws in the manner and by the 
methods prescribed by the constitution and statutes in harmony with 
that instrument. »The statute making it the duty of the 
attorney general, when required by the governor, to appear for the 
State and prosecute in any court or before any officer, in any cause or 
matter, civil or criminal, in which the State may be a party or inter- 
ested, is mandatory.” (Syllabus.) 

In the opinion it was said: 

“We do not find that the meaning of the phrase, ‘The supreme ex- 
executive power,’ as contained in our constitution and the constitutions of 
many other States of this Union, has ever been precisely defined, al- 
though the matter is referred to in some decisions. Perhaps the term 
itself, taken in connection with the context, is sufficiently explicit. An 
executive department is created consisting of a governor and the other 
officers named, and he is designated as the one having the supreme 
executive power—that is, the highest in- authority in that department” 
(p. 187). 

In an early Illinois decision it was held: 

“When a constitution gives a general power, or enjoins a duty, it also 
gives, by implication, every particular power necessary for the exercise 
of the one or the performance of the other. The implication under this 
rule, however, must be a necessary, not a conjectural or argumentative 
one. And it is further modified by another rule, that where the means 
for the exercise of a granted power are given, no other or different 
means can be implied as being more effectual or convenient.” (Field v. 
The People, 3 III. 79, 83.) 

Our own statute declares: 

“The attorney general shall appear for the State and prosecute and 
defend all actions and proceedings, civil or criminal, in the supreme 
court, in which the State shall be interested or a party, and shall also, 
when required by the governor or either branch of the legislature, ap- 
pear for the State and prosecute or defend, in any other court, or before 
any officer, in any cause or matter, civil or criminal, in which this State 
may be a party or interested.” (R. S. 75-702.) 

And so, while primarily the governor is charged with the execution of 
the law, next to him the attorney general is the chief law officer of the 
State. Some observations concerning the deyelopment of the attorney 
general's duties and powers are not amiss. In Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly (May, 1921, p. 100) it is said: 

“The office of the attorney general is of considerable antiquity. Its 
early history and growth in England are traced in an article by Mr. 
Holdsworth, the learned historian of English law, in 13 Illinois Law 
Review, 602, wherein its development is shown to have been essentially 
completed before the main migration of our ancestors to this country.” 

In 2 R. C. L. 913 it is said: 

“The office of attorney general is of very early origin in England, 
though the first patent of appointment which can be found seems to be 
one dated 1472. At common law the attorney general was the chief 
representative of the sovereign in the courts, and it was his duty to ap- 
pear for and prosecute in behalf of the Crown any matters—criminal as 
well as civil. It was said by Mr. Blackstone: He represents the sov- 
ereign, in whose name all criminal processes issue, and his power to 
prosecute all criminal offenses is unquestioned at common law.“ It 
would seem, therefore, that the attorney general may exercise common- 
law powers unless the constitution or statute law, either expressly or by 
reasonable intendment, forbids the exercise thereof; and under the 
colonial government the attorney general received his appointment from 
the governor of the colony and exercised his duties under the common 
law. * * + A State attorney general in many jurisdictions may 
exercise all the common-law powers incident to and inherent in his 
office, In addition to such authority as may be expressly conferred upon 
him by the State constitution and general laws. »The attor- 
ney general of a State is its principal law officer. His authority is 
coextensive with the public legal affairs of the whole community. 
* + * As the representative of the State, an attorney general is 
empowered to bring any action which he deems to be necessary for the 
protection of the public interests. His authority in this respect is 
necessarily implied from the nature of his office, and will be presumed 
to exist in the absence of evidence to the contrary. * * And, as 
a rule, the attorney general has power, both under the common law and 
by statute, to make any disposition of the State's litigation that he 
deems for its best interest; for instance, he may abandon, discontinue, 
dismiss, or compromise it. But he can not enter into any agreement 
with respect to the conduct of litigation which will bind bis successor 
in office, nor can he empower any other person to do so. * + The 
attorney general may dismiss any suit or proceeding, proseeuted solely 
in the public interest, regardless of the relator's wishes. 
Where the attorney general is empowered, either generally or specially, 
to conduct a criminal prosecution, he may do any act which the prose- 
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cuting attorney might do in the premises; that is, he can do each and 
every thing essential to prosecute in accordance with the law of the land, 
and this includes appearing in proceedings before the grand jury. So 
an attorney general, even at common law, had the right to enter a nolle 
prosequi, although he could not do so during the trial without leave of 
court“ (pp. 1143, 1149, 1151, 1160, 1161, 1164). 

In 2 R. C. L. 913 it is said: 

“Defined generally, an attorney general is the chief law officer of 
a state or nation, to whom is usually intrusted not only the duty of 
prosecuting all suits or proceedings wherein the State is concerned, but 
also the task of advising the chief executive, and other administrative 
heads of the government, in all legal matters on which they may 
desire his opinion. * * * The office of prosecuting or district 
attorney, unlike that of attorney general, is of modern creation, with 
its duties chiefly prescribed by statute. The civil and criminal busi- 
ness of the State which once pertained actually, as well as theoreti- 
cally, to the office of attorney general has been divided between the 
two offices for purposes of convenience. In fact, the office of prosecut- 
ing attorney has been carved out of that of attorney general and 
virtually made an independent office. In the exercise of his common- 
law powers the attorney general undoubtedly may advise the prosecut- 
ing attorney as he does other officers, since he is regarded as the 
chief law officer of the State; but in practically all jurisdictions, 
either the constitution or laws of the State make the two offices 
separate and distinct, and vest in the prosecuting attorney certain 
powers and impose upon him certain duties, which can be neither in- 
ereased nor decreased by the attorney general. The sense in which the 
local officer is subordinate to the general one seems to be that they 
are engaged in the same branch or department of the public business, 
which of course, makes the relation theoretical rather than practi- 
eal. * At common law the duties of the attorney general, as 
chief law officer of the realm, were very numerous and varied. He 
was the chief legal adviser of the crown, and was intrusted with the 
management of all legal affairs and the prosecution of all suits, civil 
and criminal, in which the crown was interested. He alone could 
discontinue a criminal prosecution by entering a nolle prosequi 
therein. © Jt is generally acknowledged that the attorney 
general is the proper party to determine the necessity and advisability 
of undertaking or prosecuting actions on the part of the State. Thus 
it has been held that the discretion of the attorney general in determin- 
ing what the public interests require as to bringing an action against 
a domestic business corporation or its officers is absolute, and can 
not be made the subject of inquiry by the courts, In like manner, 
under a statute imposing npon the attorney general the duty of enfore- 
ing a prohibition law whenever it is not enforced in any county of 
the State, it is held that he is clearly the sole person to judge of 
the existence of the statutory grounds calling for intervention on his 
part. As a rule, the character of the duties pertaining to the office 
are such as call for the exercise of personal judgment based upon the 
facts and circumstances surrounding each particular question” (pp. 
14, 915, 919). 

In People v. Kramer (68 N. Y. S. 383), it was said in the opinion: 

“The common law of England was the law of our colonial government. 
The attorney general, under the colonial government, received his ap- 
pointment from the governor of the colony, and exercised his duties under 
the commen law. Later on he was commissioned by the Crown. The 
attorney general, at common law, was the chief legal representative of 
the soverign in the courts, and it was his duty to, appear for and prose- 
cute in behalf of the Crown any matters, criminal as well as civi) It 
was said by Blackstone (3 Bl. Comm. 27): ‘ He represents the sovereign, 
in whose name all criminal processes issue, and his power to prosecute 
all criminal offenses is unquestioned at common law “ (p. 386). 

In The People v. Miner (2 Lans. 397, N. X.), it was said: 

“As the powers of the attorney general were not conferred by 
statute, a grant by statute of the same or other powers would not 
operate to deprive him of those belonging to the office at common 
Jaw, unless the statute, either expressly or by reasonable intendment, 
forbade the exercise of powers not thus expressly conferred. He must 
be held, therefore, to have all the powers belonging to the office at 
common law, and such additional powers as the legislature has seen fit 
to confer upon him (p. 399). 

In State ex rel. Ford v. Young et al. (54 Mont, 401), it was said in 
the opinion: 

“It is the general consensus of opinion that in practically every State 
ef this Union whose basis of jurisprudence is the common law, the 
office of attorney general, as it existed in England, was adopted as a 
part of the governmental machinery, and that in the absence of express 
restrictions, the common-law duties attach themselves to the office so 
far as they are applicable and in harmony with our system of govern- 
ment. (6 Corpus Juris, 805, 809; 2 R. C. L., p. 916; Hunt c. Chicago, 
II. & D. Ry. Co., 121 Ill. 638, 13 N. E. 176; Ex Parte Young, 209 U. S. 
123, 14 Ann. Cas, 764, 13 L. R. A., n. 8., 932, 52 L. Ed. 714, 28 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 441; State v. Robinson, 101 Minn. 277, 20 L. R. A., n. , 
1127, 112 N. W. 269” (p. 403). 

In State ex rel, Nolin v. District Court (22 Mont. 25), it was said 
in the opinion: 
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“Enumeration of his duties is made by Article VIII, sees. 460 et seg., 
Political Code. Among other requirements therein mentioned, he is to 
exercise a supervisory power over county attorneys in all matters 
pertaining to the duties of their offices, and from time to time to 
require of them reports as to the condition of public business intrusted 
to their charge. 

“A duty to exercise supervisory power clearly implies the possession of 
supervisory power. There is, therefore, in the attorney general a right 
to oversee for direction, to inspect with an authority all matters per- 
taining to the duties of the county attorneys of the State, and to direct 
with superintending oversight the official conduct and acts of such 
officials; and it is his prescribed duty to exercise and perform these 
acts, and to do whatever may be necessary and proper to render his 
power in these respects effective. Duty to exercise general supervisory 
power over county attorneys would not, however, necessarily carry with 
it a duty to actively assist a county attorney in the discharge of his 
duties, for supervision might be exerted without actual assistance” 
(p. 27). 

See also Commonwealth v. Kozlowsky (238 Mass. 379), State v. 
Robinson (101 Minn. 277), Ex Parte Young (200 U. S. 123), State v. 
Fisheries Co. (120 Me. 121). 

The English common law furnished the basis of American juris- 
prudence. It was prevalent throughout the territory now known as 
Kansas from the earliest times down to October 31, 1868, when the 
present statute was enacted, which provides that— 

“The common law as modified by constitutional and statutory law, 
judicial decisions, and the conditions and wants of the people, shall 
remain in force in aid of the general statutes of this State.” (R. S. 
77-109.) 

See also Sattig v. Small (1 Kan. 170), Kansas Pacific Railway Co. v. 
Nichols, Kennedy & Co, (9 Kan. 235), Clark v. Allaman (71 Kan. 206, 
80 Pac. 571). 

We conclude that the attorney general's powers are as broad as the 
common law unless restricted or modified by statute. 

Prohibition of the beverage liquor traffic and the attorney general's 
relation thereto is properly a matter for consideration here. Legal pro- 
hibition in Kansas has had a progressive development from the initial 
regulation of the saloon and tavern (chs. 53, 64, 77, 84, Territorial 
Laws, 1855) down to and including the bone dry act enacted in 1917 
(R. S. 21-2101) and the antistill law enacted in 1923 (R. S. 21-2111). 
By the adoption of the prohibition amendment to our constitution in 
1880 (Laws of 1879, ch. 165), and the enactment of the prohibitory law 
in support thereof (Laws of 1881, ch. 128) Kansas established probibi- 
tion as a part of the State's public policy. In so doing it became a 
pioneer in the inauguration of this policy, although other courts had 
Jong since taken judicial notice of the fact that the beverage liquor traffic 
had been the dominant cause of crime, misery, and pauperism; that 
intoxicants, directly or indirectly, had sent more people to jails, peni- 
tentiaries, and insane asylums than any other cause; that a large per- 
centage of all crimes charged against persons arraigned in the courts 
was properly attributed to the use of intoxicating liquor. Judicial 
notice means that courts consider, without evidence, those matters of 
publie concern which are known to all well-informed persons. For in- 
stance, the relation of intoxicating liquor to crime was recognized by 
the Supreme Court of the United States as far back as 1847. In the 
License Cases (5 How. 504, 632, 12 Law Ed. 256, 592), then under 
consideration, it was said by Mr. Justice Grier: 

“Tt is not necessary for the sake of justifying the State legislation 
now under consideration to array the appalling statistics of misery, 
pauperism, and crime which have their origin in the use or abuse of 
ardent spirits.” 

In Mugler v. Kansas (123 U. S. 623) Mr. Justice Harlan, writing 
the opinion for the court, said: i 

“We can not shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of all, 
that the publie health, the public morals, and the public safety may be 
endangered by the general use of intoxicating drinks; nor the fact 
established by statistics, accessible to everyone, that the idleness, dis- 
order, pauperism, and crime existing in the country are, in some degree, 
at least, traceable to this evil” (p. 662). 

In Crowley v. Christensen (137 U. S. 86) it was said: 

“ By the general coneurrence of opinion of every civilized and Christian 
community, there are few sources of crime and misery to society equal 
to the dram shop. * * The statisties of every State show a 
greater amount of crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent 
spirits obtained at these retail liquor saloons than to any other source, 
+ + „ There is no inherent right in a citizen to sell intoxicating 
liquors by retail; it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State or of a 
citizen of the United States" (p. 91). 

The Supreme Court of Ohio in Adler v. Whitbeck (44 Ohlo St. 539) 
said that the liquor traffic is the acknowledged source of much of the 
crime and pauperism in the State“ (p. 568). 

The Supreme Court of Ilinois in Schwuchow v. City of Chicago (68 
III. 444) characterized the liquor traffic in these words: 

“We presume no one would have the hardihood to contend that the 
retail sale of intoxicating drinks does not tend in a large degree to 


demoralize the community, to foster vice, produce crime and beggary, 
want and misery” (p. 448). 

In State v. Durein (70 Kan. 1, 80 Pac. 987) this court sald: 

“Intoxicating liquor is * * * the prolific source of disease, 
misery, pauperism, vice, and crime. Its power to weaken, corrupt, de- 
bauch, and slay human character and human life is not destroyed or 
impaired because it may be susceptible of some innocent uses, or may 
be used with propriety on some occasions, The health, morals, peace, 
and safety of the community at large are still threatened” (p. 21). 

Organized society always has the right to invade the domain of per- 
sonal liberty when the safety or general improvement of the community 
is at stake. This State, having long since learned that the use of 
alcohol as a beverage is a great physical evil and a standing menace to 
her people; that beverage alcohol destroys physical and mental vitality 
and resistance to disease; that it increases poverty and ignorance; 
that it stimulates vice and crime, determined to exercise its inherent 
right to prohibit it. Such right is the exercise of police power, a power 
which the State uses for the protection of society as a whole, The 
argument that the prohibition law interferes with individual liberty and 
that the individual has never had his day in court is answered by the 
decisions of the highest courts, that the individual bas no inherent right 
to do anything which interferes with the general welfare. 

The framework and plan of our intoxicating liquor law contem- 
plates a central law enforcement head. That head is the attorney gen- 
eral. Under that law he is given authority and power not ordinarily 
given In other laws. The intoxicating liquor law provides: 

“Whenever the county attorney shall be unable or shall neglect or 
refuse to enforce the provisions of this act in his county, or for any 
reason whatever the provisions of this act shall not be enforced in any 
county, it shall be the duty of the attorney general to enforce the same 
in such county * * and he and his assistants shall be author- 
ized to sign, verify, and file all such complaints, information, petitions, 
and papers as the county attorney is authorized to sign, verify, or 
file, and to do and perform any act that the county attorney might 
lawfully do or perform.” (R. S. 21-2125.) 

Under the provisions of this statute there need be no finding or even 
helief by the attorney general that the county attorney is corrupt or 
that he has neglected to enforce the provisions of such law in his 
county. If the attorney general believes that the plan or system fol- 
lowed by the county attorney is ineffective he may go in, even though 
he believes the county attorney is acting in entire good faith. In the 
instant case the attorney general thought that the prosecution of 
Finch would be a detriment rather than an aid to the enforcement of the 
intoxicating liquor law. Under such circumstances it was not only his 
power but his duty to take charge of that particular prosecution and 
conduct it according to his best judgment. He was not required to 
make any formal or written statement of a finding in determining 
whether he thought the prohibitory liquor law was or was not being 
enforced in Shawnee County. 

There are three ways in which a criminal prosecution may be carried 
forward in this State—by private prosecutor in compliance with certain 
statutory requirements, by the county attorney, and by the attorney 
general. Ordinarily a case is commenced and prosecuted to conclusion 
by one of the methods enumerated and without conflict between them. 
In case of conflict the superior officer has control of the prosecution. 
It is necessary in the prosecution or the defense of any case, civil or 
criminal, that some one be in charge. It follows that where the 
attorney general is lawfully prosecuting in a county he has complete 
charge of the prosecution. In State b. Bowles (70 Kans. 821, 79 Pac. 
726) it was said: 

“When directed by the governor or either branch of the legislature 
to appear and prosecute criminal proceedings in any county, he (the 
attorney general) becomes the prosecuting attorney of that county in 
those proceedings, and has all the rights that any prosecuting officer 
there may have, including those of appearing before the grand jury, 
signing indictments, and pursuing cases to final determination“ (p. 827). 

The prosecutor in charge may dismiss a case not instituted by him. 

“While the county attorney is not required to take part in a pre- 
liminary examination in a felony case unless requested to do so by the 
magistrate, if he does appear he is entitled to have full charge of the 
prosecution, and the case should be dismissed if he so directs.” (Foley 
v. Ham, 102 Kans. 66, syl. 169 Pac. 183.) 

The attorney general is not required to take part in a liquor prosecu- 
tion, but if he does appear he is entitled to have full charge of the 
prosecution, and the case should be dismissed if he so directs. The 
denial of the motion of the attorney general to dismiss in the instant 
case is assigned as error. In Foley v. Ham, supra, it was said in the 
opinion : 

“ Notwithstanding that the county attorney is not required to attend 
a preliminary examination unless asked to do so, we hold that he may 
appear if he sees fit, and when he does his authority is as complete as 
though his presence had been requested. The proceeding, while some- 
what informal, is an adversary one. It is accusatory or litigious rather 
than inquisitorial in character. It has something of the aspect of a 
voluntary investigation conducted by the magistrate, while exercising 
a function somewhat analogous to that of a grand jury, to determine 
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whether or not there is ground for a prosecution. But under our rrac- 
tice it is quite different from that. It constitutes actual litigation 
between opposing parties. ‘Testimony taken at such a hearing may be 
used at the trial in the district court, if the attendance of the witness 
can not be had (State v. Chadwell, 94 Kans. 302, 146 Pac. 420; 8 
R. C. L. 213, 214), a course which could scarcely be justified if the 
proceedings were not essentially judicial—a trial between opposing par- 
ties presided over by a judge. The State is the plaintiff, and the State's 
attorney, rather than the complaining witness or any other unofficial 
person, is entitled to speak in its behalf and decide upon the course to 
be pursued in its interest” (p. 69). 

What was said concerning the power of the county attorney in the 
Foley case applies in any case conducted by the Attorney General. In 
Martin v. State ex rel. (39 Kans. 576; 18 Pac. 472) it was held that 
the county attorney of Stevens County had no right to institute pro- 
ceedings in the district court of Shawnee County without the consent 
and against the objection of the attorney general. 

The enforcement of the prohibitory liquor law involves elements not 
ordinarily present in the enforcement of other laws. Liquor is easily 
concealed ; the market for it is widely distributed. With the means of 
transportation now available liquor made in one county is sometimes 
wholly marketed in another; ordinarily more than one person is in- 
volved in its handling or in its production and sale. These conditions 
sometimes require law enforcement offieers to obtain information from 
persons who have themselves violated the law. Such a method is not 
unusual when attempting to strike at the source of the supply and the 
larger dealers, Such conditions have made it imperative that effective 
law enforcement work be carried on more or less generally over the 
State by one head rather than leaving the task entirely to the efforts of 
local officers who make arrests for small violations in their own com- 
munities. For example, one offender may manufacture liquor in one 
county and sell and deliver the entire output to his runners (retailers) 
in another county far distant from the one in which it is made, The 
retailer is arrested and prosecution commenced in his own county. It 
would hamper law enforcement if the attorney general could not control 
the prosecution and even dismiss the action against a retailer in order 
to convict the manufacturer or wholesaler of the liquor, if he in good 
faith believes that the wiser course, and the refusal of the county attor- 
ney to cooperate and dismiss the case against the retailer would ham- 
per the enforcement of the law as much as failure and refusal to 
prosecute generally. The power effectively to control a prosecution 
involves the power to discontinue, if, and when, in the opinion of the 
prosecutor in charge this should be done. We are of the opinion the 
trial court should have sustained the attorney general's motion to 
dismiss in the instant case. This conclusion necessarily disposes of the 
case and obviates discussion of other points raised in the briefs. 

The judgment is reversed and the cause remanded with instructions 
to dismiss the case. 

Harvey, J., not sitting. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the hour of 5 o'clock having ar- 
rived, and we having had a full day on this matter, I would 
like to ask that further discussion go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope that will not be done. 
We want to resume consideration of the tariff bill to-morrow. 
That is our only chance to do anything worth while in regard 
to the bill before the holiday recess. 

Mr. WATSON. What bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tariff bill. 

Mr, WATSON, The tariff bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator from Indiana forgotten the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. WATSON. I did not understand what the Senator from 
North Carolina said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am afraid the Senator from Indiana has 
forgotten the tariff bill, or perhaps he would like to forget it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not forgotten it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am very anxious to take 
up the Executive Calendar, because there are several nomina- 
tions on it that have come in to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. The suggestion has been made that the nomi- 
nation of Judge Hopkins be referred back to the committee. 
Can we not dispose of that first? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] asked 
to have it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have it go over until to-morrow with 
the understanding that when we convene to-morrow we will vote 
upon the motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; without further debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought to have some debate. Senators who 
are members of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
which considered the nomination are not here. I really think I 
would like to consult with the chairman of the subcommittee 
before I agree to take any such action. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Then let us vote not later than 12 o'clock to- 
morrow on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination be laid aside until the convening of the Senate 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock and that the final vote on the 
motion now pending be had at not later than 12 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to object, but if 
we are going to secure a just appreciation of the subject, since 
we have listened all day to attacks upon the nominee, I do be- 
lieve that debate ought not to be limited to less than an hour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no proposition to limit debate with 
reference to the confirmation, but only to limit debate upon the 
pending motion to rerefer the nomination to the committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON. I think that is a very fair proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLEASE. What is the unanimous-consent proposal? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That consideration of the motion 
to recommit be postponed until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock 
and that the vote be had upon the motion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] at not later than 12 o’clock. 

Mr. BLAINE. Debate on the motion to recommit evidently 
involves all of the questions that will be discussed on the ques- 
tion of confirmation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, not necessarily—not if the nomination is 
recommitted. A 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that we are to vote on resubmis- 
sion first. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and if that is carried that ends it for the 
present. 

Mr. BLAINE. I can readily appreciate a situation where 
some Senator might take the entire hour and leave a great many 
questions open that ought to be answered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say to the Senator that the 
only object I had in asking that it be delayed is that two 
members of the subcommittee are not here. One of them is 
sick, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], and he 
will not be here. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] is 
not in the city, I understand. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Boram, has not been here during the discussion, 
and I think he ought to be consulted before we vote on the 
motion. My own idea is that we take a vote immediately. I 
would be willing to agree to vote at five minutes after 11, if 
there is no objection, after hearing from the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would be disposed to object 
unless an opportunity for reply is had. If the limitation on 
the debate is arranged so that there will be an opportunity to 
reply and there will be a division of the time, then I shall not 
be disposed to object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I modify my request to provide that one-half 
of the time shall be given to those who are opposed to the 
motion and one-half to those who are in favor of the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered 
into. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest that we proceed 
now with the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will announce the first 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

NOMINATION OF JULIUS HAROLD HART 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Julius Harold 
Hart to be United States attorney, district of Alaska, division 
No. 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified, 


NOMINATION OF GEORGE J. HATFIELD 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of George J. Hat- 
field to be United States attorney, northern district of Cali- 
fornia, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified, 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM J, KEVILLE 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of William J. 
Keville to be United States marshal, district of Massachusetts, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
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NOMINATION OF JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 


The Chief Clerk announced the name of Joseph B. Eastman 
to be interstate commerce commissioner for a term expiring 
December 31, 1936. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT M, JONES 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Robert M. 
Jones to be an interstate commerce commissioner for a term 
expiring December 31, 1934. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, I ask that the nomination may 
go over, 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr, President, as I understand it the term 
of the present commissioner will expire on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. The Senate does not meet after the Christmas holidays 
until the 6th of January and there will be no further oppor- 
tunity to go into the matter, unless the Senator from Alabama 
would be willing to take it up to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to say in the first 
place that very little work is going to be done by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the Christmas holidays. 
In the next place the majority of the commission can do the 
work. Again, the President has been considering this appoint- 
ment for some time. It could have been made weeks ago, but 
it was not made, It is the most important appointment, per- 
haps, that could be made by the President. I do not believe an 
appointment to be a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is any more important to the people of the country than 
an appointment to be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The appointment came to the Senate on yesterday, It was 
immediately referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and almost immediately reported back. It is my judgment that 
it is not right and in the best interests of the country to report 
on the nomination of a man to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the same day the nomination is received 
from the President. I do not know this gentleman's record. We 
have not given any one a chance to object to him. We have not 
had time for the nomination to be published in the papers of 
Tennessee in order that the people can be heard from if there is 
objection to him. There are numerous matters of that kind 
which enter into the situation. 

In my judgment, the nomination should go over in the interest 
of the proper information reaching this body, in order that we 
may fairly and justly determine whether this gentleman is the 
type of man that would make a good Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner. It is rather unusual to pick out the judge of a court 
and put him in charge of determining rates for the entire rail- 
road system of the United States, without any opportunity for 
an inyestigation to determine what peculiar fitness he has and 
what is his peculiar bent of mind. It is also rather unusual to 
displace a Democratic member of a supposedly bipartisan com- 
mission, and as a result make its membership six Republicans 
and four Democrats. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is mistaken about the political 
division of the commission. Commissioner Eastman has openly 
declared that he has voted for Democratic presidential candi- 
dates, including President Wilson, who made the appointment. 
He stated that he has voted for every Democratic presidential 
candidate since that time. There is no question about Commis- 
sioner Eastman being a Democrat. 

Mr. BLACK. When did he make that statement? 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘To-day; and he has made it every day since 
I have ever known him. 

Mr. BLACK. This is the first time I ever heard that Commis- 
sioner Eastman is a Democrat. I was strongly in favor of him, 
and I think personally there is no better member of the com- 
mission, but I thought he was a Republican. 

Mr, COUZENS. Commissioner Eastman’s confirmation makes 
five Democrats and the confirmation of the nominee now under 
consideration would make six Republicans. 

Mr. BLACK, It may be that Commissioner Eastman is a 
Democrat. If so, he is running true to form as a good member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. But it is a peculiar 
thing, while it is supposed to be a bipartisan commission, that 
whenever we have a Democrat appointed as a member of the 
commission it was always necessary to conduct a minute exami- 
nation to determine what politics he has heretofore professed. 
So it is with Commissioner Eastman and so it was with refer- 
ence to Commissioner Woodlock. Did Commissioner Eastman 
make the statement that he voted for the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate in the last election? 
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Mr. COUZENS. Commissioner Eastman made the statement 
that he voted for Alfred E. Smith in the last presidential 
election. 

Mr. BLACK. And that he had voted for all Democratic presi- 
dential candidates since Mr. Wilson and including Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Did he state that he is a Democrat? 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLACK. Has that statement been placed in the Recorp? 

Mr, COUZENS. I do not know that it was in the RECORD. 
I know it is there now, because I have just made it. 

Mr. BLACK. Did he write a letter to that effect? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; but he said it. 

Mr. BLACK. Primarily I object to taking up this nomina- 
tion, because it is my judgment that the Senate is not properly 
informed as to the qualifications of the man who is to deter- 
mine in fairness and justice what shall be the railroad rates to 
be levied upon the people of the country. It is impossible to 
reach a fair conclusion simply by virtue of statements being 
made by one or two people before the committee, before this 
man’s nomination has been published to the country and before 
Senators can inform themselves on what his predilections may 
be with reference to questions coming up concerning contests 
and issues between the people and the railroads. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in just a moment. I think 
in fairness to the nominee I should make a statement at this 
time. 

I did not recommend Judge Jones to the President. I recom- 
mended a gentleman from Memphis, Tenn. Judge Jones was 
appointed. He was very highly recommended. Judge Jones is 
the chancellor in the Knoxville chancery district. In Tennessee 
we continue to keep the distinction between equity and law, 
and the chancery court is one of our very important courts. 
The business is quite large in those courts, Judge Jones is a 
Republican and does not belong to the same political party 
that I do. I have known him a long time, I have known him 
well, and I have known him favorably. He is a very able man. 
He is a Republican—a well-known Republican. I do not sup- 
pose he ever voted a Democratic ticket in his life. I do not 
suppose he even voted for me. Nevertheless, the Democratic 
Governor of Tennessee several years ago, in filling a vacancy in 
the chancery division in which Judge Jones lives, appointed 
him. The governor was a Democrat and Judge Jones a 
Republican. 

After that Judge Jones was elected as a Republican to the 
office of judge of the chancery court, or chancellor as we call 
him. In that office he has made good, He is as clean and 
high class a gentleman as I know. He is a man of excellent 
ability. He is a great student. It is said of him that he has 
the best law library of any individual lawyer in our State, 
though not a man of means, so far as I know. He enjoyed an 
excellent law practice while a practicing attorney. He takes 
a great deal of interest in such matters as will come before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He is a man of ability, in 
every way worthy of the office. I assure my friend from 
Alabama of that from personal knowledge of Judge Jones. 
While I would have preferred a Democrat appointed in Mr. 
Taylor’s place, yet the President has seen fit to send in Judge 
Jones's name and, knowing that he is in every way worthy, 
I think he should be confirmed. I hope that the Senate will con- 
firm him before January 1. At that time he could take the oath 
of office and become a member of that body; and I hope my 
friend from Alabama will not object to it being done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to yield now to my friend from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Taylor, the man whose place Judge Jones 
is to take, comes from Alabama. He has made a good com- 
missioner. So far as I know, there is no complaint against him. 
It seems to me, as my colleague has pointed out, that we are 
rather rushing the matter to have this man’s appointment come 
in yesterday, favorably reported out by the committee at once, 
and now an effort made to-day to confirm him. I think we 
ought to have a little more time to look into the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will agree to let the nomi- 
nation go over until to-morrow, or even until Friday, I would 
have no objection, I do not desire to rush anything through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let it go over until we can talk with the 
Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am willing to have it go over until to- 
morrow. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President. I desire to say what I have 
to say in my own time, and, if necessary, I can say it at some 
other time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. I yield the floor so 
the Senator from South Carolina may take it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think an injustice has been 
done the Democratic side of the Chamber in the matter of this 
appointment. I do not believe there is a Senator on this side 
who would have suggested a candidate for this place had we 
been informed that it was to be a Republican vacancy. I have 
twice been the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and have been the ranking member of it for a number of 
years. I was of the opinion that this was a Democratic 
vacancy; in fact, I was informed by the highest possible au- 
thority that if the vacancy occurred it would be filled by a Demo- 
cratic appointment. I, for one, speaking for myself, had a candi- 
date, and other Senators had a candidate for the office. 

This whole situation might have been simplified if, when we 
consulted with the appointing powers, it had been frankly stated, 
“This is a Republican vacancy.” The law does not provide 
that the minority members of the commission shall be Demo- 
crats. It provides that the majority of the commission shall be 
composed of members of the dominant party at that time; but 
the custom has been that the minority members shall represent 
the only other real, effective, organized political party of the 
Nation. 

I never have heard of this man; the indorsements are all 
right; but the rumor went abroad that whomsoever should be 
appointed should be appointed, amongst other things, either be- 
cause of his experience in transportation questions in some State 
or because of his affiliations with transportation affairs gen- 
erally. I do not know what the qualifications of this man may 
be. I objected yesterday in the committee to his nomination on 
the ground that practically, in my opinion, his appointment left 
only three Democrats on the commission. 

The Senator who is now chairman of the committee informs 
me of something which is news to me. I knew Mr. Eastman 
was an extraordinarily good commissioner, that he stood out 
preeminently ; and the Senator from Michigan and other mem- 
bers of the committee will bear me out in the statement that 
although at that time I considered him a Republican—which I 
might have known was not true, because of the splendid work 
that he has done and the manner in which he has done it—yet, 
even as a Democrat I had no objection to the appointment of 
Mr. Eastman, Now, I know one of the reasons why there is 
extraordinary ability and efficiency on the commission; but Mr. 
Jones, so far as I know, has had no kind of experience and has 
no kind of qualifications. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee does not claim that he has had any experi- 
ence or has any qualifications. The Senator from Tennessee, 
however, claims that he is a good lawyer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And is an able man. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that he would make a splendid mem- 
ber of the commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator does not say that he has 
had any experience or has any qualifications to deal with great 
transportation questions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think he is in every way capable of deal- 
ing with that kind of questions. The only thing I do not claim 
for him, which is, of course, true, is that he never has had any 
experience as an interstate commerce commissioner, nor, so 
far as I know, has he ever had any experience as a State com- 
missioner; but I feel that a man who is well trained as a lawyer 
and has had experience as a chancellor is wholly capable of ful- 
filling the duties of the position. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH] will permit me, I desire to say that I 
was led to believe that the President desired to appoint to this 
position only a man who had had experience and training in 
matters pertaining to transportation. North Carolina presented 
a candidate for this position with that understanding, and with 
the additional understanding that this place was to go to a 
Democrat; that it was now held by a Democrat, and that the 
appointee was to be a Democrat. Having that idea with ref- 
erence to it, the two Republican Representatives from North 
Carolina indorsed a Democrat from North Carolina for the 
position. One of those Republican Representatives, who is a 
member of the Republican National Executive Committee, has 
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been very active in behalf of the Democratic candidate presented 
by North Carolina, and upon the theory that it was a Demo- 
cratic position. Otherwise, I take it, he would not have favored 
the North Carolina Democrat; otherwise I would not have 
presented the name of that Democrat, because I told the Presi- 
dent I would make no recommendation to him with reference 
to an appointment that was considered patronage. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that, acting along the same lines as did the 
Senator, I recommended Mr. Cecil A. New, a Democrat, of Mem- 
phis, but he was not appointed. As I have no power to make 
the appointment, inasmuch as the President had turned down 
the man whom I recommended and had appointed another who 
is a member of another party, as he has the right to do under 
the law, I could see no reason why I should not vote to confirm 
such a man; and I so notified the committee on yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as a matter of course, under our 
system of selecting appointees for such positions as this, the 
initiation must be—— 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me first finish the sentence, 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. The initiation of the nomination must come 
from the President; but there never was a time in the history 
of railroad transportation in this country when there was 
greater need for the best training along transportation lines 
that it is possible to get. We are in a transition period. There 
is now before this body the question of changing the entire 
policy of the Government toward the railroads and of the rail- 
roads toward the public. The question is confronting us of the 
consolidation of all the railroads and railroad systems into a 
few gigantic combinations. The public is vitally affected by 
that proposal, and it is our duty not to play politics, but with 
meticulous regard to the tremendous issues involved, to see to it 
that the men who go on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine the future of rail transportation under the inevi- 
table new order shall be men who will have due regard for the 
diverse interests of organized society. In this instance a man 
is proposed whom not a single Senator on this floor knows. No 
Senator knows what his mental qualifications to grapple with 
this subject and to deal with it may be. 

The proposed merger of railroads and railroad systems can not 
be deferred. There are bills now pending looking to that end, 
although we do not need any further legislation to initiate it, 
because under the law to-day the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has the right and the power to indorse such mergers. The 
proposal, however, is loaded with dynamite. Under the law as 
it now stands, we have taken a step under which it is possible 
to put the shipping public of America into the hands of an 
octopus that will be master of the situation. 

It is not a mere question of whence a man comes or what 
his politics is; it is the vital matter of his qualifications. A 
question uppermost in our mind should be whether a man nomi- 
nated to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can contribute to the solution of America’s great rail transporta- 
tion problems. We ought to deal with such nominations in 
another manner than we are now dealing with this one. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding is that there will be no 
vote taken on the nomination to-day. The Senator is discussing 
the case on its merits; we could not get a quorum now if we 
wanted to; and my thought was that this matter ought to go 
over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; let it go over until after 
the holiday recess. 

Mr. SMITH. The nomination now being before the Senate, 
I am going to justify my position in contending that we want to 
investigate the qualifications of the nominee to ascertain whether 
he is capable of meeting a problem that is second to none which 
may come before us, 

In the O'Fallon decision, we got an intimation of what may 
occur. We have expended millions and millions of dollars in the 
effort to secure a reasonable comprehension of the value of the 
railroads of America; but we are perhaps not any nearer to as- 
certaining that value now than we were before. There is in- 
volved in the final settlement of the transportation question the 
relief, if any, that is to be afforded the general shipping public. 
It is our duty, so far as the committee, of which I am a member, 
and the Senate, of which I am a Member, are concerned, to 
investigate the qualifications of this man. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr, SMITH. I yield. 
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Mr. BLACK. Does not the Senator, who is the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Interstate Commerce Committee, think 
that this nomination ought to go back to that committee for a 
real investigation of one of the most important appointments 
that can be made in the United States, and not treat it as 
though it were a third-class postmastership? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to state here and now— 
I may not speak again on this question—that I have watched 
the processes by which appointments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are made and by which they are considered, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, as we all know, is a 
quasi court, and it is just as important to the welfare of the 
citizenship as are the ordinary civil courts. The same methods 
have been followed ever since I have been a member of the 
committee. Inasmuch as the entire policy affecting rail trans- 
portation is to be changed, inasmuch as colossal combinations 
are already authorized by the present law—there may be cer- 
tain modifications, perhaps, from time to time—I think that we 
ought to see to it that the men appointed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are as highly qualified as are the men who 
are placed upon the Federal bench to discharge the duties of a 
judge. The commission is not a mere political football that 
may be kicked about. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack! 
has put his finger on the very nub of the situation. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is a judicial body which, I repeat, 
has in its keeping the welfare of this country as much as have 
the courts; but here we are about to confirm a man who, so far 
as we know, may not know the difference between a crosstie 
and a sleeper, who may not know the difference between a frog 
and a switch. We have no idea what he knows about the prob- 
lems with which he will be confronted. There are plenty: of 
men, members of State commissions, who by their knowledge 
and long experience would be splendid additions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That is the primary school in 
8 commissioners are trained, disregarding who put them 

ere. 

Mr. President, I should like to have this appointment go over 
until after the recess, when we will have ample time to have 
this man before us, question him, and find out just what his 
knowledge of the subject is. I was a bit amused at the state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee that his being a lawyer 
is enough, Just so he is a lawyer, he is qualified to fill any 
job in America. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is not qualified to be a judge. 

7 McKELLAR. It depends upon what kind of a lawyer 
he is. 

Mr. SMITH. If he is the kind I have been associated with, I 
should still have to question him, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Perhaps the Senator has not associated 
with very good lawyers. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not—not in this body. 

Mr. President, in the interest of my long service on the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, realizing the importance of 
the questions that are now confronting us and that will have 
to be solved, I should like to have this matter go over until 
such time as we can ascertain the fitness of this nominee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President I desire to say a word in 
support of the action of the Interstate Commerce Committee in 
reporting out this name. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarrn] was present 
at the meeting, and had his opportunity to express himself; 
and certainly I got the impression, after considerable discussion, 
that he was agreeable to reporting out the nominee favorably. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me. I 
believe the Senator recalls that I told him that I felt very 
much like the man who was on the jury and came out and said 
there were 11 of the darndest fools he ever saw; they were 
every one “ agin’ him.” 

I saw that it was inevitable. I intended then, as I am 
doing now, to express my opinion. I believe another one of the 
members of the committee said that his voting to report out the 
nomination did not preclude his saying on the floor of the 
Senate what he saw fit. I feel that in conformity with the 
attitude I took in the committee I may vote for this man, but 
I think we are entitled to know his qualifications as nearly as 
we may. 

Mr. COUZENS. I may say to the Senator that if the Senator 
had objected to reporting out the nomination yesterday, I would 
have listened to his objection and in all probability it would 
not have been reported out. 

Mr. SMITH. I believe the Senator went far enough to say 
that if the Senator from South Carolina said “ No,” the Senator 
thought that would settle it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I said that if there were any objections to 
reporting it out, the committee would not attempt to railroad it 
through and would not report it out. I just do not want to be 
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placed in the embarrassing position of having the Senator from 
South Carolina appear now and say that he did not have a 
chance to object in the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I did not say that. I could have ob- 
jected and made this same talk yesterday; but it was inevitable 
that a majority of them would report it out. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no! 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes! 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from South Carolina knows very 
well that when a Senator asks a matter to go over, the com- 
mittee usually, out of respect for that Senator, allows the 
matter to go over. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to exonerate the Senator from Michi- 
gan from any attempt to railroad the matter or otherwise. He 
was perfectly fair to every Member and to me; and I am simply 
taking the opportunity here and now of saying that I think we 
ought, either individually or in the committee—I do not ask 
you to recommit the recommendation to the committee—to be 
given time to investigate his fitness. That is my conviction now. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the Senator think it would be perfectly 
all right to let this matter go back to the committee for inyesti- 
gation? I will state to the Senator that I have received some 
information which I do not care to mention on the floor, which 
in no way reflects upon the character of the gentleman, how- 
ever; but I think it should be investigated. I want to know 
who indorsed this gentleman. Did the committee have that 
information? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. I want to say, if the Senator will yield 
to me to complete my statement—— 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. This nomination, together with the nomina- 
tion of Commissioner Eastman, came to the committee yester- 
day; and in spite of the fact that there were rumors of consid- 
erable opposition to Commissioner Eastman there was no objec- 
tion in the committee, and I am glad to say there has been no 
objection on the floor of the Senate to the confirmation of Com- 
missioner Eastman, who has already been confirmed. 

When the nominations came to the committee, there came 
along with them a long list of recommendations for both the nomi- 
nees. There were six pages of recommendations for Commis- 
sioner Eastman, and each member of the committee was fur- 
nished a list of those who recommended Commissioner Eastman. 
The same was done with Mr. Robert Milton Jones, the other 
nominee for the commission; and I am going to ask the Senate 
to indulge me for a moment to say how and why the committee 
was convinced that this nomination ought to be reported favor- 
ably. I am not going into the history of the life of Mr. Jones, 
because I am going to ask consent to place this statement in the 
Recorp when I get through. 

For instance, the first indorsement was the indorsement of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 

The next was the indorsement of the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKe.nar]. 

The next was the indorsement of the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The way that was read, it will be neces- 
sary for me to make the same explanation that I made a while 
ago. I had indorsed Mr. New; but the secretary to the President 
asked me if I had any objection to Mr. Jones, and I did not 
have any objection. I could not have any objection, knowing 
Judge Jones as I did, and I so telephoned him; and it is for 
that reason that the report says he had my indorsement. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not understand that the Senator with- 
draws his indorsement. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Indeed I do not. I will leave it just that 
way. I wanted the facts to be shown, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator consider that the state- 
ment that he does not object to Mr. Jones is an indorsement of 
Mr. Jones? 

Mr. McKELLAR. To this extent: I was told that the Presi- 
dent was not going to appoint Mr. New, of Memphis, whom I 
had indorsed. As he was not going to appoint him, my next 
choice was Judge Jones, and I so stated, and I so state now. 
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I think he is admirably equipped for the place in every way, 
and I take great pleasure in saying that the only thing I know 
against him is that he is a member of the Republican Party; 
and the President haying selected a Republican instead of a 
Democrat, I indorsed that appointment. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the junior Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. BROCK. I desire to make a similar explanation, Mr. 
President. I indorsed a Democrat before I knew I was going 
to be a Member of the United States Senate. When I came up 
here I reindorsed that man as Senator. Later on I learned of 
changes in the powers that be and Judge Jones’s name was up. 
He is a man I have known for many years, a high-class gentle- 
man, one of Tennessee's best citizens; and I was glad, of course, 
to indorse a Tennessee Republican as long as we could not get a 
Democrat. I think he is fitted for the job, and, so far as I 
know, he will make a good member of the commission. 

Mr. COUZENS. In addition to the indorsers I have already 
mentioned there is the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] ; 
the Governor of Tennessee, Hon. H. H. Norton; the attorney 
general of Tennessee, Mr. L. D. Smith; Hon. J. WILL TAYLOR, 
of the House of Representatives; Hon. CARROLL Reece; United 
States Circuit Judge Hicks, of Cincinnati; Mr. Tom Hender- 
son, chairman of the Democratic executive committee of Ten- 
nessee; Mr. J. Matt Chilton, Republican national committeeman, 
Louisville, Tenn.; Mr. Rose, of Kingston, Tenn.; Mr. Ellen, of 
Kingston, Tenn.; Mr. Holland, of Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Robert E. Quirk, of Washington; Mr. Edgar 
Childress, of Athens, Tenn.; Mr. Bowling, of Harlan, Ky.; Mr. 
James G. Fisher, of Athens, Tenn. 

Then among others who indorsed Judge Jones are fiye former 
Members of this body: Newell Sanders, of Chattanooga; Luke 
Lea; the late Senator Lawrence D. Tyson; J. B. Frazier; and 
former Senator John K. Shields. 

In addition to that there is the chief justice of the Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court, and five other judges whom I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate to name. 

In addition to that there are about 25 attorneys who indorse 
Judge Jones's appointment. 

In addition to that there is Hon. Malcolm McDermott, dean 
of the law college of the University of Tennessee. 

I ask permission to put in the Recorp all of the names of 
those who recommend and indorse Mr. Jones. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Robert Milton Jones, born Roane County, Tenn., September 23, 1870. 
Educated public schools of Roane County, at Roane College, and gradu- 
ated, 1893, Grant University, Athens, Tenn. Studied law, law college, 
University of Tennessee, taking bachelor of law degree; admitted to 
bar 1896; practiced law, Kingston, Tenn, 1896-1903; member of firm 
Carr & Jones, Harriman, Tenn., 1903-1911; in 1911 formed a partner- 
ship with the late T. Asbury Wright and practiced as a member of the 
firm of Wright & Jones, Knoxville, Tenn., 1911-1920, when Mr. Wright 
died. Member of firm of Jones & Andrews, 1920-1922. 

In 1922 became member of the law faculty, University of Tennessee, 
and is still a lecturer there, 

Appointed special judge at different times to sit on court of appeals 
and on the Supreme Court of Tennessee in special cases. In 1924 
appointed circuit judge by Governor Peay to fill out unexpired term of 
Judge Huffaker. Since 1926 chancellor of the eleventh district. 

Indorsements: Hon. WILLIAM E. Brock; Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR ; 
Hon. Henny D. HATFIELD ; Hon, FREDERIC M. Sackerr; Gov. H. H. Nor- 
ton, of Tennessee; Attorney General L. D. Smith, of Tennessee; Hon. 
J. WII TAYLOR; Hon. CARROLL Reece; United States Circuit Judge 
Xenophon Hicks, Cincinnati, Ohio; Tom Henderson, chairman Demo- 
cratic executive committee of Tennessee; J. Matt Chilton, Republican 
national committeeman, Louisville, Ky.; C. M. Rose, Kingston, Tenn. ; 
T. E. Ellen, Kingston, Tenn,; C. F. Holland, executive vice president, 
Knoxville Chamber of Commerce, Tennessee; Robert E. Quirk, Wash- 
ington; Edgar Childress, Athens, Tenn.; L. A. Bowling, Harlan, Ky. ; 
James G. Fisher, Athens, Tenn.; White, Halaman & White, Alexandria, 
Va.; Alexander Barneyman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Judge Jones was also recently indorsed for a high Federal judicial 
post by— 

Former United States Senators: Newell Sanders, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Luke Lea, Tennessee; Lawrence Tyson, Tennessee; J. B. Frazier, Ten- 
nessee, John K. Shields, Tate, Tenn. 

Judges: Hon. Tom C. Rye, chancellor, eighth chancery district, Ten- 
nessee; Hon. Jonah T. Gore, judge, United States district court, Cooks- 
ville, Tenn.; Hon. H. B. Webster, Knoxville, Tenn.; Hon. A, C. Grim, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Chief Justice Grafton Green, Tennessee Supreme 
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Court; Hon. George C. Taylor, United States district judge, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Other public officials: Hon. William L. Frierson, former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of United States; Gano F. Nolan, State treasurer, Tennessee; 
United States Attorney Everett Greer, Knoxville, Tenn.; Harvey H. 
Hannah, chairman State utilities commission, Tennessee; A. H. Roberts, 
former Governor of Tennessee; Hon. J. F. Bibb, district attorney gen- 
eral, Knoxville, Tenn.; Hon. Earnest N. Haston, secretary of state, 
Tennessee. 

Attorneys: Charles C. Moore, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Thurman Ailor, 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; George R. Shields, Washington, D. C.; W. T. Ken- 
nerly, Knoxville, Tenn.; Horace M. Carr, Harriman, Tenn., ; Charles T. 
Cates, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. B. Lee, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Susong, 
Greenville, Tenn.; R. B. Kramer, Maryville, Tenn.; E. W. Rogers, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; A. W. Louthman, Knoxville, Tenn.; R. A. Davis, Athens, 
Tenn.; White B. Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn.; John C. Goens, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn,; Hal H. Clements, Knoxville, Tenn.; R. B. Cassell, Harri- 
man, Tenn.; J. P. Powers, Knoxville, Tenn.; John Jennings, jr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; J. H. Frantz, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. B. Lee, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Charles J. Jones, Atkins, Tenn.; Jefferson McCarn, Nashville, 
Tenn.; John K. Shields, Tate, Tenn.; Harley G. Fowler, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Hon. E. G. Stocksburg, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Petition signed by 103 members of Chattanooga Bar Association, 
including 

Judges: Oren Yarnell, Charles M. Leak, R. N. Whitaker, W. B. Garwin. 

Miscellaneous: T. R. Preston, president Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hon. E. C. Alexander, member State board of elec- 
, tions, Elizabethton, Tenn.; Hon. Malcolm McDermott, dean of law 
college, University of Tennessee; Mrs, Wiley L. Morgan, Knoxville, Tenn. 

December 17, 1929. 


Mr. COUZENS. So far as I am concerned, I wish to say that 
I have no desire to railroad this thing through. If it is the 
consensus of the Senators that we have not done a good job in 

the Interstate Commerce Committee, I assume that we shall have 
to do it over again; but I see no reason for sending the nomina- 
tion back to the committee. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, do I understand from that that 
the Senator is willing that it shall go back to the committee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I prefer not to have it go back to the com- 
mittee, because I think we have had satisfactory indorsements. 
More Senators and former Senators have indorsed this candidate 
than have indorsed any other candidate, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Commissioner Eastman, since I have been here. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I think the new method that the 
present President has inaugurated of publishing the names of 
all those who have indorsed a candidate has brought to light 
a condition that perhaps was not apparent before. Heretofore 
a man’s name was sent in, and you were left to guess who 
indorsed him. Now, according to the policy announced by 
Mr. Hoover, he publishes the names of all those who have 
indorsed the man, so that you have quite a list. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Tennessee when he got the 
information that a Democrat could not get this appointment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yesterday morning. 

Mr. SMITH, We met yesterday morning, and the Senator’s 
name was already published as an indorser of this man. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was yesterday morning when I learned 
from Congressman Tayror that the appointment of Judge Jones 
would be agreed upon unless there was objection upon the part 
of the Tennessee Senators, and he asked me what would be my 
attitude. I very promptly stated that attitude—that under the 
circumstances there was no reason under heayen why I should 
not vote to confirm Judge Jones as a member of the commission. 
Knowing him as I did personally, knowing him as I did as a 
judicial officer and a man in Tennessee, there was nothing else 
for me to do as an honorable man and a representative of the 
people of Tennessee than to say that I should gladly vote to 
confirm that nomination. The Senator would have done just 
exactly what I did under the same circumstances, 

Mr. SMITH. Perhaps I would; but the point I was making 
was that the committee met yesterday morning, and the Senator 
from Tennessee was put down as one of the indorsers. I am 
just curious to know if the Senator had been informed that a 
Republican would be appointed, and maybe this man. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was informed early yesterday morning 
of that fact, and it came in just exactly as I have stated it. 

Mr. SMITH. That is all rigat. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not withheld from the Senate a 
single fact, and I would not do so. I feel that the course I have 
taken in the matter has been exactly the proper course for me 
to take. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is the Senator from Ten- 
nessee willing that the matter shall go over until after the 
holidays? 
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; Mr. McKELLAR. Why, no; I do not think that ought to be 
one. 

Mr. WATSON. Then let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Does the Senator think it ought to be referred back to the 
committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see no reason for it. If there were any- 
thing against this man, it would be different. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Does the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this appointment be sent back to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee for an investigation in order that they may determine 
otherwise than from printed indorsements whether or not this 
gentleman is competent in every way to sit on the nrost im- 
portant body the United States Government has with reference 
to the fixing of railroad rates for this Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall be compelled to object to the re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will not the Senator withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BLACK. I withhold the suggestion temporarily. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there are some very important 
nominations for promotions in the Navy and Marine Corps on 
which I would like to have action taken to-day, and if a quorum 
is called at the present time it may be developed that there is 
not a quorum present. 

Mr. BLACK. That may be so. I do not know whether I 
shall yote for this nominee for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or not, but if there is to be an effort made to put the 
nomination through between now and the holidays without an 
n by the committee we will fully discuss it in the 

enate, 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield to me to make a unani- 
nrous-consent request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator withhold 
his suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BLACK. I withhold it for a moment. 


THE NAVY AND THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that certain nomina- 
tions on the calendar for promotions in the Navy and Marine 
Corps be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the 
President will be notified, 


THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there is one other nomination I 
would like to call up, if the Senator from Alabama will yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HALE. To-day the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
SrernEeNns] reported favorably from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary the nomination of Stillman E. Woodman to be United 
States marshal in my State, and the nomination is now on the 
Executive Calendar. The Senator from Mississippi intended to 
ask unanimous consent that the nomination be considered to-day, 
but I see he has left the Chamber. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nomination be taken up at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none, The nomination is confirmed, and the President will be 
notified. 

POSTMASTERS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on page 11 of the Bxecutive 
Calendar appears the name of Otis E. Jones to be postmaster at 
Prospect Station, Tenn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that nomination has been 
rereferred to the committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not know the Senator had made that 

uest. 
reg ask that the other nominations of postmasters on the cal- 
endar be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The nominations are confirmed, without 
objection, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the department has sent to the 
Senate and Senators have passed upon perhaps 150 nominations 
of postmasters which do not appear on the printed calendar. 
With very few exceptions they are reappointments. All the 
nominations have been approved by the Senators of the various 
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States, and I ask unanimous consent that the postal nomina- 
tions reported to-day be confirmed. 

Mr: BLEASE. That does not include the Laurens or St. 
Matthews office? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and, without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I report favorably the nomination of Miss Annabel Matthews, 
of Georgia, to be a member of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals for the unexpired term of William R. Green, jr., who 
has resigned. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of this nomination. If any Senator desires to have it go over, 
I will not insist upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 

NOMINATION OF ROBERT M. JONES 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr, BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. If there were other nominations to be sub- 
mitted I would not care to interpose, but let me suggest to the 
Senator from Tennessee that this nomination for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of Judge Jones should go over. It is 
unfortunate, of course, that we are so near a recess, but it 
ought to go over, and I shall have to join with the Senator 
from Alabama and support his motion to have it go over, and I 
want to state briefly my reasons. 

The importance of this commission can not be overstressed or 
overemphasized. Some decisions of the commission, in my can- 
did judgment, are subject to just criticism. 

So far as I am concerned, in the future I am not going to 
consent to the confirmation of the best man living if he is not a 
good man for this sort of a position. He may be immaculate, 
so far as his character is concerned, but if he is not capable of 
grasping the real problems, to the end that the southeast por- 
tion of this country may not continue to receive the bad end of 
what appears to me to be clearly discriminatory rate making, 
I shall oppose him. 

The only way to ascertain whether Judge Jones is a man 
who ought to be confirmed in this important position is to have 
a hearing before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and I 
very much hope the Senator from Tennessee will not oppose 
sending the name back but will allow a recommittal of the 
nomination to the committee. It is too important to pass over 
without the most thorough examination, and whatever may be 
the high character of Judge Jones—and nobody questions that— 
and whatever may be his high qualifications as a jurist, as a 
chancery judge—and nobody questions them—he may not be 
fitted for this position. 

In the future, Mr, President, I must insist that the peculiar 
qualifications of an appointee for this office be looked into by 
the Senate before they accept him. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. For the purpose of finding out what Sen- 
ators think about this question, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pend.ng matter—that is, the nomination of Judge Jones— 
be deferred until to-morrow afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. BLACK. I object to that, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield to me now to make a 
motion to take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am going to make a motion to 
refer this nomination back to the committee; but for fear I 
might not have the yeas and nays ordered, I think it will be 
essential that I first suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. President, I do not see that there is any legitimate ground 
of objection to an examination by a committee of a man who is 
said to have the highest character, to have led the most exem- 
plary life, to be a man of the highest intellectual attainments. 
If he has all these qualifications, what is there to fear from a 
committee investigation? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think there is a 
thing under heaven to fear from an investigation of the closest 
kind as to Judge Jones. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I suggest to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that we let the matter go back to the committee and 
permit the investigation to be made, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If it is thought by the Senate that that 
ought to be done, I am willing that it should be done. The 
committee has already reported fayorably. I do not think 
there is any necessity for it, but if the Senate wants that course 
to be pursued I shall not object. 

‘Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I said what I did because I do 
not want a precedent established of a candidate for the im- 
portant office of interstate commerce commissioner being re- 
ported without a thorough and complete investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall that there was no such thorough 
and complete examination when Colonel Taylor, from Alabama, 
was appointed. 

Mr. BLACK. I was not here at that time, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall that the Senators from 
Alabama demanded any such hearing at that time. I am glad 
to know that the Senator from Alabama is, even at this late 
date, desirous of having a careful examination made as to the 
qualifications of appointees to this commission. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has no right to suggest that it 
is “at this late date,” because I was not here at the time 
Colonel Taylor was appointed. I had nothing to do with his 
appointment, I did not recommend him; I recommended another 
man this time. This is the most important position a man can 
fill in the United States to-day, practically, and the idea that 
because a man happens to be from a particular State he shall 
be rushed through, or perhaps because he may have had great 
indorsements that he should be rushed through, I object to. 

I ask unanimous consent that this nomination be recom- 
mitted to the committee for a full investigation of the matter, 
in order that the committee may properly report to this body 
whether or not in their judgment Mr. Jones is qualified—not 
from written indorsements to the President but from their own 
investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr, President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Alabama what he wants us to investigate? 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest this, that if I were the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and there came before 
the committee a nomination for one of the most important 
positions in the United States, personally I would desire to 
know something of the appointee’s environment in the past; 
I would wish to know whether or not he had been recommended 
largely by the railroads; I would wish to know whether or not 
the railroads had been responsible to any extent in securing 
his appointment. I would be interested in knowing whether or 
not any railroad lawyers from Knoxville, Tenn., came to Wash- 
ington and interviewed the President in order to obtain his 
appointment. I would be interested in knowing whether or not 
any railroad lawyers from Knoxville had called up Senators to- 
day in order to ask that they support this gentleman’s confir- 
mation for appointment on this commission. In other words. I 
would want to know his environment; what his intellectual 
attainments were; whether he would be likely to represent the 
best interests of the people. Personally I would want to see the 
gentleman and ask him something about his views, as the com- 
mittee has done in connection with the Radio Commission and 
with reference to other commissions. I would not be willing 
simply to take a list of typewritten indorsements and say, “I 
accept these; they are all sufficient,” especially when we find 
that the first two indorsements were indorsements that came 
after Senators were simply asked, “Do you object to this 
gentleman?” The first two indorsements heading this list were 
those of Senator Brock and Senator McKetxar, and the only 
question that was asked was, “Do you object?” But that is 
not so material. The Senator knows how easy it is to get in- 
dorsements. If the people are to get any sort of relief from 
iniquitous railroad rates which are hanging as a burden around 
the necks of industry, agriculture, and all the people of this 
Nation, what they want on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and what the people must ask for are men like Eastman, 
who are independent in spirit and who are not tied down by 
railroad affiliations or otherwise with the big interests of this 
country. 

My judgment of the Senator is such that I believe he joins 
me in the desire to know that appointees to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are gentlemen of such character and 
ability that when they go on the commission they will see that 
the great masses of the people get relief from unjust and 
exorbitant railroad rates built up on inflated stock values. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to say this, 
that inasmuch as this matter is to go back to the committee, I 
trust the committee will investigate every question raised by 
the Senator from Alabama. I think the Senator is “seeing 
things,” but, nevertheless, they are just as important, in the 
circumstances, as if they were real. Therefore I hope the com- 
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mittee presided over by the Senator from Michigan will thor- 
oughly investigate in every way, not only in the way pointed 
out by the Senator from Alabama but in every other way, be- 
cause I believe that whatever investigation may be made, Judge 
Jones will be found to meet the requirements of the office. 

Mr. COUZENS. I-do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation will be recommitted to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, DISTRICT OF ALASKA 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to refer to a nomination 
on the calendar for United States attorney for the District of 
Alaska, division No. 2, which was confirmed while I was other- 
wise engaged. F 

I inquired of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
[Mr. Norgis) whether or not this appointee was a resident of 
Alaska. The Senator assured me that the appointee had been 
a resident of Alaska for many years and is at this time an 
actual resident there. 

I will state why I made that inquiry. I want my position 
in regard to this matter to be plain as a matter of record, I 
do not seek to interfere with reference to appointments in 
Alaska. My only concern is that the appointments to fill posi- 
tions there shall be of bona fide residents of Alaska, just the 
same as United States attorneys and marshals are bona fide 
residents of the States where they are appointed. 

I simply wanted this to appear in the Recorp, On the assur- 
ance that this man is an actual resident of Alaska and has been 
for several years, knowing nothing about his character, so far 
as that is concerned, I have no objection to the confirmation. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate tuke a recess until to- 
morrow, the recess being, under the order previously entered, 
until 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock p. m.), 
under the order previously entered, took a recess until to- 
morrow, Thursday, December 19, 1929, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate December 18 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 
UNITED States MARSHAL 
John L. Day, of Oregon, to be United States marshal, district 
of Oregon, vice Clarence R. Hotchkiss, whose term expired 
December 16, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Bwecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 18 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 
Harry E. Hull. 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Ethelbert Stewart. 
MEMBER UNrrro STATES Boarp or TAX APPEALS 
Annabel Matthews. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Stillman E. Woodman, district of Maine. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
George L. Sheldon, district of Mississippi. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Julius Harold Hart, district of Alaska, division No. 2. 
George J. Hatfield, northern district of California. 
William J. Keyille, district of Massachusetts. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 
Joseph B. Eastman. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Archibald L. Parsons to be Chief of Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of four years. 

Herbert W. Underwood to be commander. 

Seth A. Shepard to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

William C. Sprenger to be assistant naval constructor. 

William P. Hart to be chief machinist. 

James H. Roden to be chief machinist. 

Shelby N. Davis to be chief machinist. 

Dennis O. Du Bois to be chief machinist, 

William E. DeFoor to be chief machinist, 

Charles H. Griffin to be chief machinist. 

Halstead S. Covington to be lieutenant. 
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Raiph E. Patterson to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Anderson Offutt to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Paul J. Dashiell to be professor of mathematics in the Navy. 
MARINE OORPS 

Col. Hugh Matthews to be quartermaster with the rank of} 


brigadier general. 


Hamilton D. South to be colonel. 
Oscar R. Cauldwell to be major. 
Arnold W. Jacobsen to be major. 


POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Ethel Liddell, Butler. 
James Guttery, Donble Springs. 
Ella L, Rentz, Gilbertown. 
William F. Barnard, Gordo. 
Thomas A. Carter, Grove Hill. 
Lewis A. Easterly, Hayneville. 
Stella M. Shigley, Mentone. 
Emma E. Yarbrough, Monroeville. 
Ira L. Sharbutt, Vincent. 


ILLINOIS 


Charles C. Hamilton, Arthur, 
Henry E. Petersen, Ashkum. 
John P. Kopp, Baldwin. 

Carl M. Crowder, Bethany. 
Charles A. Cline, Clinton. 

Bijah J. Gibson, Crescent City. 
Bertha I. Askey, Dakota. 

Joseph D. Nutt, East Alton. 
Mercy Thornton, Elkville. 

William J. Hamilton, Evanston, 
Charles W. Meier, Freeport. 
Elizabeth Titter, Glen Carbon. 
Lewis M. Crow, Grand Tower. 
Maurice E. Murrie, Grayslake. 
William E. Ford, Karnak. 
Harrison T. Berry, Morrison. 
Ruth J. Hodge, Mundelein. 
William J. Thornton, Nebo, 
Edwin L. Griese, Northbrook. 
Joseph L. Przyborski, North Chicago. 
Robert B. Ritzman, Orangeville, 
Mary E. Lister, Percy. 

Ralph R. Larkin, Prairie du Rocher, 
Emma H. Howe, Ravinia. 

Willis J. Huston, Rochelle. 
Charles G. Brainard, Round Lake. 
William Faster, Strasburg. 

John E. Miller, Tamms. 

Fred E. Schroeder, Warrensburg. 
Jay B. Hollibaugh, Waynesville, 


INDIANA 


Edith B. Smith, Ambia. 

Mary J. Haines, Amboy, 

Ivan C. Morgan, Austin. 

Ralph C. Thomas, Bluffton. 

Carl McKinley, Borden. 

John P. Switzer, Bryant. 

Fred Y. Wheeler, Crown Point. 
Mary W. Lawrence, Earlham. 
Charles H. Ruple, Earl Park. 
Alfred S. Hess, Gary. 

Herbert A. Marsden, Hebron, 
Homer E. Hostettler, Henryville. 
Edward B. Spohr, Jamestown. 
Albert Honehouse, Kouts. 

Nellie C. Beard, Larwill. 

John G. Sloan, Marengo. 

Jesse A. McCluer, Marshall. 
Charles H. Callaway, Milton, 
Grover H. Oliver, Monroe, 
Fred. J. Merline, Notre Dame, 
Russell R. Rhodes, Peru. 

Loren N. McCloud, Royal Center, 
Jacob F. Ruxer, St. Meinrad. 
Lowell D. Smith, Sellersburg. 
James B. King, Star City. 
Russell C. Wood, West Lebanon. 
Thomas Jensen, Wheatfield. 
William F. Kahler, Winamac. 
Edgar Spencer, Wolcott. 

Henry Chapman, Woodburn. 
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IOWA 


Frank J. Wuamett, Alvord. 
Oltman A. Voogd, Aplington. 
Harriette Olsen, Armstrong. 
Arthur A. Dingman, Aurelia. 
Harry R. Grim, Belle Plaine. 
Gayle A. Goodman, Birmingham. 
Henry W. Pitstick, Boyden. 
Anton C. Jaeger, Brandon. 
Wheaton A. MacArthur, Burt. 
Gustav H. Hackmann, Clermont. 
Clarence A. Worthington, Cumberlaud. 
Ernest T. Greenfield, Douds. 
William C. Rolls, Dow City. 
Herman Ternes, Dubuque. 
Edwin T. Davidson, Duncombe. 
James E. Carr, Farmington. 
Charles S. Parker, Fayette. 
John A. Martin, Floyd. 
E. Ray Morrell, Grand River. 
Arthur M. Burton, Grinnell. 
Walter B. Luke, Hampton. 
John H. Nicoll, Harris, 
Clyde E. Wheelock, Hartley. 
Louis H. Severson, Inwood. 
Fred O. Parker, Ireton. 
Jesse O. Parker, Keosauqua. 
Joseph F. Higgins, Keswick. 
Jessaline M. Weinberger, Ledyard. 
Irene Goodrich, Lehigh. 
Walter E. Prouty, Lockridge. 
Thomas E. Halls, Lucas. 
Austin C. McKinsey, Maquoketa. 
Purley Jenison, Maynard. 
John P. MeNeill, Melcher. 
Roy L. Day, Melrose. 
George Kraft, Melvin. 
Hugh L. Smith, Montezuma. 
Bruce C. Mason, New Market. 
Everett H. Moon, New Providence. 
Theodore E. Templeton, Paton. 
Fred H. Seabury, Pisgah. 
Oscar M. Green, Prescott. 
George A. Fox, Quimby. 
George A. Bennett, Redfield. 
Carroll A. Richardson, Renwick. 
Matilda Johnson, Ridgeway. 
William W. Simkin, Salem. 
William H. Moore, Shelby. 
George J. Bloxham, Sheldon. 
Allan Muilenburg, Sioux Center. 
William H. Jones, Sioux City. 
Andrew Maland, Slater. 
Elsie N. Morgan, Smithland. 
William N. Horn, South English. 
Arthur T. Briggs, Sutherland. 
Mayme L. Petersen, Titonka. 
Clifford C. Clardy, Valley Junction, 
Howard D. Peckham, Villisca. 
B. Frank Jones, Waukee. 
Henry A. Falb, West Bend, 
Roy O. Kelley, Westside. 
Seth B. Cairy, Whittemore. 
Pauline W. Hummel, Yale. 
LOUISIANA 


Charles C. Subra, Convent. 

Mamie S. Kiblinger, Jackson. 

Mrs. Edwin L. Lafargue, Marksville. 
Sallie D. Pitts, Oberlin. 

Esther B. Dunn, Slaughter. 

Elias C. Leone, Zwolle. 


MAINE 


Lewis H. Lackee, Addison. 
Fred A. Manter, Anson. 


M. Estelle Goldthwaite, Biddeford Pool, 


Burton A. Hutchinson, Buckfield. 
Pearl Danforth, Castine. 

Darrell W. Sprague, Corinna, 

David H. Smith, Darkharbor. 

Julia E. Lufkin, Deer Isle. 

George A, Turner, Freedom. 
Kathryn E. Cantello, Hebron. 

Ella M. Moore, Jackman Station. 
Henry H. Walsb, Kennebunk Beach, 


Ralph W. Chandler, Machias, 

Bertha D, Redonnett, Mount Vernon, 

James L. Simpson, North Vassalboro. 

George P. Pulsifer, Poland. 

Ernest E. Pike, Princeton. 

William R. Elliott, Skowhegan. 

Ernest L. Bartlett, Thorndike, 

Freeman L. Roberts, Vinalhaven, 

Edgar J. Brown, Waterville. 
MARYLAND 


Howard F. Owens, Betterton. 
Edwin S. Worthington, Darlington. 
Alfred E. Williamson, Laurel. 
Charles Roemer, jr., Owings Mills. 

MINNESOTA 
John Gaida, Browerville. 


Clarence O. Rustad, Kerkhoven. 
Martha Kleppe, Newfolden, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Quinn E. Mattox, Fulton. 
Herbert Feaster, Greenwood. 
Maude L. James, Lorman. 


MISSOURI 


Margaret E. Matson, Barnard. 
Samuel F. Wegener, Blackburn. 
Henry C. Oehler, Bismarck. 
Constant A. Larson, Bucklin. 
Claude H. MeNay, Butler. 

Len K. Glines, Cainsville. 
Walter A. Brownfield, Callioun. 
Earl M. Mayhew, Callao, 
Edward Burkhardt, Chesterfield. 
Edgar H. Intelmann, Cole Camp, 
Henry E. Martens, Concordia, 
Charles E. Leach, Deepwater. 
Abraham L. MeElvain, Elmo. 
Edward Beall, Eolia. 

John W. McGee, Ewing. 

Robert C. Wommack, Fair Grove. 
Frederick M. Harrison, Gallatin. 
Henry A. Scott, Gilman City. 
Thomas E. Sparks, Holliday. 
Chester D. Green, Hume. 

Harry F. Gurney, Kidder. 

Jacob B. Marshall, La Monte. 
Enoch W. Brewer, McFall. 
Charles L. Farrar, Macon. 
Nathan J. Rowan, Meta. 

John Kerr, Newburg. 

Robert L. Jones, New Cambria. 
Fred E. Hart, Norwood. 

Ear! A. Blakely, Revere. 
William M. Johns, Sedalia. 
Washington D. Barker, Shelbina. 
George W. Hendrickson, Springfield. 
Joseph O. Bassett, Vienna. 


MONTANA 


Hazel F. McKinnon, Bearcreek. 
Emma E. Waddell, Custer. 
Thomas Hirst, Deer Lodge, 
William H. Jenkinson, Fort Benton. 
George W. Edkins, Glacier Park. 
George S. Haynes, Judith Gap. 
Robert M. Fry, Park City. 

Archie H. Neal, Philipsburg. 
Clark R. Northrop, Red Lodge, 
Jean W. Albers, Redstone. 

Harry H. Goble, St. Ignatius, 
William A. Francis, Virginia City, 
Ray E. Willey, Wisdom. 

Jessie Long, Worden. 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles R. Bassett, Bloomsbury. 
David Hastings, Boundbrook. 
Charles B. Ogden, Butler. 

Grace E. Cowell, Convent Station. 
James E. Vanderhoof, Denville. 
Alice A. Ayres, Island Heights. 
Annie L. Quint, Metuchen. 

Ira L. Longeor, Morris Plains. 
James A. Morrison, New Brunswick. 
Richard J. Rogers, Rumson, 
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Lurelda Sooy, Somers Point. 
Louis A. Thievon, Stirling. 
William C. Swackhamer, White House Station. 
NEW YORK 
Jessie S. McBride, Rensselaer Falls. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Baxter Biggerstaff, Bostic. 
Hester L. Dorsett, Spencer. 
OREGON 
John B. Schaefer, Linnton. 
William J. Warner, Medford. 
Emma O. Schneider, Myrtle Point. 
Volney E. Lee, North Powder. 
Nellie P. Satchwell, Shedd. 
Emma B. Sloper, Stayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry H. Fearon, Beech Creek. 
William L. Hendricks, Bolivar. 
Mary W. Ritner, Bruin. 
Frank O. Hood, Cambridge Springs. 
Elmer L. Russell, Cokeburg. 
Henry C. Boyd, Finleyville. 
Marshall M. Smith, Gaines. 
Harvey D. Klingensmith, Grapeville. 
Robert D. Mitchell, Herminie. 
Walter R. Miller, Liberty. 
John J. Herbst, MeKees Rocks. 
Rebecca Campbell, Midway. 
Charles A. Swanson, Morris Run. 
James G. Cook, New Alexandria. 
Lottie Tueche, New Eagle. 
Floyd R, Paris, Ralston. 
Fred W. Allison, Roscoe. 
Millard F. McCullough, Seward. 
Charles F. Abel, Springdale. 
Ernest D. Mallinee, Townville. 
Joseph Straka, Universal. 
Della Elder, Vestaburg. 
Thomas J. Langfitt, Washington. 
Charles A. McDannell, Wattsburg. 
Alvin L. Wenzel, Webster. 
VIRGINIA 


Ira L. Mullins, Grundy. 
Henry D. Gray, Middleburg, 
WASHINGTON 
Leonard McCleary, McCleary. 
Etta R. Harkins, Manette. 
Kathryn Reichert, Orting. 
Benjamin G. Brown, Ridgefield. 
Serena D. Vinson, Skamokawa. 
Dow R. Hughes, Yelm, 
WISCONSIN 


Louis W. Kuhaupt, Allenton. 

Lewis L. Nelson, jr., Amherst Junction. 

Leonard D. Perry, Cable. 

Edward G. Carter, Drummond. 

Lila O. Burton, Eagle. 

Arthur M. Howe, Elk Mound. 

Paul L. Fugina, Fountain City. 

George F. Sherburne, Fremont. 

Marion L. Kutchin, Green Lake. 

Roy L. Thompson, Hancock. 

Robert L. Zimmerman, Holcombe. 

Marie L. Schilleman, Lac du Flambeau. 

Charles I, Larson, Mason. 

Freeman E. Boyer, Mattoon. 

Lewis A. Gehr, Mercer. 

Herman A. Krueger, Merrill. 

George Henry, Mount Calvary. 

Mary G. Helke, Nekoosa. 

James L. Ring, Osseo, 

Howard B. Hoyt, Plum City. 

Orlando M. Eastman, Saukville. 

Nicholas Lucius, jr., Solon Springs. 

Roy D. Larrieu, Spring Valley. 

William J. Winters, Tripoli. 

John H. Bunker, Turtle Lake. 

Charles W. Eagan, Wautoma. 
ARKANSAS 


Thomas D. Peck, Mammoth Spring. 
Oscar L. West, Shirley. 


DECEMBEB 


CALIFORNIA 
Albert Norris, Alvarado. 
Earl Van Gorden, Cambria, 
Stanton K. Helsley, Ceres. 
John A. Perry, jr., Chowchilla. 
Roscoe J. Johnson, Corona. 
Ida M. Fink, Crows Landing. 
Emma Dodge, Danville. 
Brock Dickie, Dixon. 
James E. Van Matre, Downey, 
May Brown, Earlimart. 
Laura W. MeNeil, El Cerrito. 
Claude D. Tribble, Elk Grove. 
John C, Neblett, Elsinore. 
Pracy H. McPherson, Escalon, 
Bessie L. Rogers, Esparto. 
Helen D. Weir, Fairfield, 
Bert Woodbury, Fall Brook. 
Bertha V. Eaton, Florin. 
George W. Turner, Fresno. 
Van R. Majors, Heber. 
Olive I. Caplinger, Hetch Hetchy Junction, 
Margaret Allen, Indio. 
Brayton S. Norton, Laguna Beach. 
David W. Morris, Modesto. 
George V. Beane, Mojave. 
Matie E. Bole, Newark. 
Clara C. King, Ojai. 
William 0. Hart, Orange. 
William L. Robbins, Orange Cove. 
David I. Roth, Orosi. 
Genevieve Frahm, Palmdale. 
Edna B. Hudson, Perris. 
Elizabeth A, Follett, Pixley. 
James F. Wheat, Redlands. 
Josephine Purcell, Represa. 
Fred Herring, Rio Linda. 
Frederick C. Huntemann, Ripon, 
Ashley L. Smith, Ryde 
Frank J. Klindera, Tipton. 
Archie R. Beckes, Wasco. 
Martha A. Smith, Winton. 

COLORADO 
John W. Emmerson, Canon City, 
George W. Karn, Granada. 
Lewis M. Markham, Lamar, 
James S. Grisham, Trinidad. 


FLORIDA 
Ferrel D. Smith, Lakeland. 
IDAHO 
Roy L. Sutcliffe, Arco. 
ILLINOIS 


Anna C. Krans, Altona. 
Nancy Jamison, Biggsville. 
James E. Voorhees, Bushnell. 
Mae E. Laughery, Cuba. 
Nellie T. Lindstrom, Fairview, 
William C. Borger, Freeburg. 
James F. Mill, Hillsdale. 
Leslie K. Valentine, Hinckley. 
Tena S. Ecklund, Lamoille. 
George F. Dickson, Little York. 
Harry R. Smith, Manlius. 
Ellis H. Jones, Minooka, 
Harvie D. Harris, New Boston. 
Albert S. Tavenner, Polo. 
Willis M. Hoag, Princeville, 
Edna G. Mallette, Reynolds. 
Harry L. Johnson, Rockport. 
Elijah Williams, Tonica, 
Arthur W. Shinn, Toulon. 
Frank Gandy, Ullin, 
Hervey E. Broaddus, Varna. 
IOWA 
Carl F. Bechtel, Lansing. 
George W. Graham, Oakville. 
Alva V. Gillette, Randolph. 
KANSAS 
Pitt H. Halleck, Abilene, 
Rollin J. Conderman, Chetopa. 
Paul H. Quinn, Geuda Springs. 
William B. Trembley, Kansas City. 
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John E. Scruggs, Kincald. 

Ray Bartlett, La Harpe. 

William S. Lyman, Lewis. 

Lida Zimmerman, Otis. 

Walter H. Polley, Republic. 

James R. Robison, Riley. 

Fred W. Arnold, Vermillion. 

Louis H. Wapler, Wakefield. 

LOUISIANA 

John S. Pickett, Fisher. 

Marian E. Thomas, Grand Cane, 

Ida H. Boatner, Rochelle. 

William S. Montgomery, Saline. 
MAINE 

Everett W. Gamage, South Bristol. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
William J. Sullivan, North Reading. 


MICHIGAN 

William E. Lewis, Hart. 
MINNESOTA 

Thorwald O. Westby, Avoea. 
John N. Peterson, Beltrami. 
Arthur B. Paul, Big Falls. 
Elmer E. Putnam, Big Lake. 
Edward H. Hebert, Bricelyn. 
Mabel L. Markham, Clear Lake. 
Benjamin Baker, Campbell. 
Frank H. Nichols, Comfrey, 
Louis A. Dietz, Easton. 
John Lohn, Fosston. 
Dwight C. Jarchow, Harris. 
Elmer W. Thompson, Lismore. 
Charles S. Jameson, Littlefork. 
Ernest G. Haymaker, Motley. 
Aryid J. Lindgren, Orr. 
Lee M. Bennett, Pillager. 
Minnie W. Hines, Roosevelt, 
Ella S. Engelsen, Storden. 
Gertrude A. Muske, Swanville. 
August W. Petrich, Vernon Center. 
Mathias J. Olson, Wolverton. 


MISSISSPPI 


Ross W. Burton, Alligator. 
Cecil D. Chadwick, Walnut Grove. 


MISSOURI 


Robert M. Tirmenstein, Benton. 
Henry H. Haas, Cape Girardeau. 
Orville J. White, Fairfax. 

S. Harvey Ramsey, Flat River. 
Edward Baumgartner, Linn. 


NEBRASKA 


William E. Flory, Carleton. 
Lulu Woodbury, Center. 
Royal H. Stapleton, Doniphan. 


NEW YORK 
Fenner J. Rich, Altmar. 
Josephine G. Loomis, Ashville, 
Mary J. O’Brien, Bedford. 
Walter L. Moe, Burke. 
Edward J. Monroe, Croghan. 
John K. Lathrop, Minnewaska, 
Jay Farrier, Oneida. 
Owen W. House, Parish, 


Sheldon G. Stratton, Sackets Harbor. 


James E. McKee, Waddington. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Carl McLean, Laurinburg. 
William M. Liles, Lilesville. 
William J. Flowers, Mount Olive. 
Raphael M. Rice, Oteen. 

Ollie C. MeGuire, Zebulon. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Clara J. Leet, Brocket. 

Albert E. Thacker, Hamilton. 
Carl Quanbeck, Meville. 

Bennie M. Burreson, Pekin, 

John J. Mullett, Perth. 

Donald G. McIntosh, St. Thomas. 
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OHIO 

Fred C. Troxel, Apple Creek. $ 
Wiliam H. Neiberg, Buckeye Lake, 
Robert H. Brown, Clyde. 
John W. Shisler, Dalton. 
Myron C. Cox, Fremont. 
George H. Meek, Lakeside. 
Sanford E. Goodell, Luckey. 
Crayton E. Womer, Republic. 
Henry F. Longenecker, Rittman. 
Charles B. Saxby, Weston. 
Frank B. James, Willard. 

OKLAHOMA 


Harry S. Magill, Garber. 
Odessa H, Willis, Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Florence F. Cheatham, Mellette, 
Nora Sunne, Wallace. 

TENNESSEE 
Clifford B. Perkins, Roan Mountain. 
Mettie M. Boston, Rutledge. 
John L. Goin, Tazewell, 

TEXAS 
John H. Wilson, Quanah. 
UTAH 
Agnes Harrison, Standardville. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Russell B. Gibson, Albright. 
Lelia C. Martindale, Ansted. 
James H. McComas, Barboursville. 
Freda W. Mason, Bayard. 
Alma S. Borror, Belle. 
Milton B. Stafford, Braeholm. 
Samuel L. Clark, Cass. 
Eulalie B. Wheeler, Elkhorn. 
George W. Sites, Freeman. 
John E. Pierson, Gassaway. 
Raymond L. Butler, Hastings. 
Robert K. Pearrell, Hedgesville. 
Rufus B. Scott, Hemphill. 
Charles A. Roberts, jr., Hendricks, 
Chester L. Blevins, Herndon. 
Lida Steinke, Iaeger. 
Juniata Amos, Leon. 
William P. Jett, Lost Creek. 
William M. Chambers, Maben. 
Frederick E. Bletner, Mason. 
Mary I. Baker, Ranson. 
Ulysses S. Jarrett, St. Albans. 
Ralph C. Morton, Sharples, 
William H. Young, Union. 
Virginia Cook, Ward. 

WYOMING 
William E. Lloyd, Jackson. 
Carl Springer, Salt Creek. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, December 18, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Lord, our life, and yet our Father, hear us as we renew 
our vows. To devote ourselves to the task of obeying Thy will 
and precepts and to serve our country with fidelity and skin 
this is our prayer. To enter into coveted relationship with Thee 
is our desire. We would recall Thy word: “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse.” Inspire us to bring to this Cham- 
ber, memorable in our Nation’s history, our tithes of time, tithes 
of energy, and tithes of understanding; thus may we prove and 
praise Thee. May we have the heart of sympathy, love, and 
helpfulness for all who come our way. In the name of the 
worid's Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. A 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following date 
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the President approved and signed joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

December 16, 1929: 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution reducing rates of income tax 
for the calendar year 1929; and 

II. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1929, on the 20th day of that month. 


FEDERAL PRISON REFORM 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp the remarks of 
the Hon, Sanford Bates, superintendent of Federal prisons, on 
the subject of Federal Prison Reform; also a letter from myself 
to the Attorney General on the subject and the answer of the 
Attorney General to that letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of prison reform and to insert certain documents. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, on December 12, 1929, Hon. 
Sanford Bates, superintendent of all Federal prisons, spoke to 
the radio audience, and by his permission, I am inserting same 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to make it accessible to the reading 
public and to preserve it in permanent form. 

The speech is as follows: 

A PROGRAM OF PROTECTIVE PENOLOGY. 

{ am privileged to address the radio audience on a subject which 

ranks high in importance in our present civilization. The Attorney 
General is charged by law with the control of Federal penitentiaries 
und reformatories. In the Department of Justice, of which the 
Attorney General is the head, there is a small bureau known as the 
Bureau of Prisons to whom the Attorney General delegutes certain 
duties wifh reference to the care of prisoners. As a representative 
of that bureau I propose to take the members of that huge audience 
into confidence In discussing some of the plans of the Federal Govern- 
ment with reference to the care of its prisoners and to ask support 
of such program, 
. Much is being said and written about the great prevalence of crime 
in the United States. We have been urged on many hands to feel 
alarmed about It, and so we should. Too much can not be said as to 
the need for modern and effective methods to control this disconcerting 
situation and for an increase In our general desire for an orderly Gov- 
ernment and a erime-free Nation. 

And, after all, we have to want to be free from crime before we ever 
ean be. We have built for ourselves, it seems to me, a rather dangerous 
civilization. We want a good deal faster travel, not the old horse 
and buggy, and we pay the toll in automobile accidents. We want 
daily movies and a constant radio, and we pay for it in eye strain and 
nervous exhaustion. We want the utmost in freedom of action and 
the greatest liberty to express our personal opinions, We can lead a 
quiet, gentle life if we want to, and we will be reasonably free from 
crime, 

Most of us demand a life of sport or adventure or of excitement. 
Now, adventure means danger. Every story-book hero that started out 
to seek his fortune or to partake of a life of adventure always took his 
sword along with him. So some of our boys, with distorted or exag- 
gerated notion of what true heroism is, start out on an adventure with 
a pistol or revolver. Young America wants adventure. We have recog- 
nized that our mode of living is a hazardous one. So science has stepped 
in to make it more secure. Trafic lights, rubber tires, eye glasses, 
fences, cleyators, telephones, ether, pasteurization, X ray, and other 
scientific benefactions have prolonged our lives and made them more 
comfortable in spite of the very evident dangers of our civilization. 

Now, one of our greatest dangers is the careless or cruel or criminal 
tendency of certain people to hurt us, to take our property, to make 
us suffer in other ways. And in the same scientific way that we have 
sought to protect ourselves from other dangers, we must further seek to 
protect ourselves from crime. We, the innocent ones, are reasonably 
entitled to such protection. 

1. The prime object of a penal system, then, is to protect the public. 
Opinions differ as to how such protection can best be secured. 

That traditional methods have failed is admitted by almost everyone. 
The day of the bastile and torture chamber has gone. 

The solution of the problem as to how best to protect the public will 
never be obtained through ignorance or apathy, or laissez faire, or by 
the argument that it always has been done, or by reliance upon any 
other prejudice or preconception. 

Other difficult social problems are yielding before the application of 
scientific intelligence, 

2. Intelligence must, therefore, be applied to the penal problem what- 
ever the immediate cost. 

The application of science to the penal problem is not inconsistent 
with safety. 
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What is protection? Is it always secured through punishment alone? 
Many people confuse punishment with protection. Beginning with the 
Christian Scriptures, history is replete with examples of the failure of 
punishment alone to modify the conyictions and practices of the people. 
Christian martyrs were thrown to the lions, the Spanish Inquisition tor- 
tured the nonconformists, religions liberals were burned at the stake, 
the Pilgrims were exiled. True enough, in the light of history, those 
people so punished are by us held to be in the right. Conceivably cer- 
tain groups of citizens to-day who are by our standards lawless, may 
nevertheless believe themselves to be justified. Hence punishment has 
littie effect to control them. 

It can not be gainsaid, however, that the protection of the public 
requires the disciplining of a certain section of the lawless elements. 
How shall this discipline be applied? 

(a) By taking a part of the offender's property (fine). 

(b) By visiting disgrace or shame upon him. 

(e) By loss of civil privileges. 

(d) By exile or deportation. 

(e) By bodily punishment or torture. 

(f) By the punishment of death. 

(g) By life imprisonment. 

(h) By the loss of his liberty (term in prison). 

The first five of these alternatives are frequently employed, and with 
the large proportion of our citizenry, in whom self-esteem is paramount, 
the shame and disgrace of a court proceeding is the keenest punishment. 
We are definitely discarding the application of man-to-man punishment 
in the form of whipping, branding, or other forms of pain infliction, 
because of the degredation which it involves both to the one who receives 
and the onc who gives, and the necessary intervention of the human 
element, 

The last three alternatives, therefore, are the ones which confront 
the student of penology to-day and seem to have become the accepted ex- 
pedients to be employed in the control of the more serious kinds of erime, 

Obviously only a very small percentage of criminals can be put to 
death, Also, will it be impossible to inflict life imprisonment as a pun- 
ishment except for very heinous crimes, and thus we find that in a very 
large proportion of serious criminals, probably as high as 98 per cent, im- 
prisonment for a term has become the accepted means of penal control. 

Our fundamental proposition of the protection to society is well car- 
ried out by the application of the death penalty or of life imprisonment, 
but if we are to continue to apply the principle of protection in the case 
of term imprisonment an important situation confronts us. In the case 
of term imprisonment the protection to the community lasts only while 
the man is in prison. If he comes out worse than when he went in, the 
temporary protection to the community is more than offset by the subse- 
quent danger from an individual who has become more lawless and more 
of a menace, 

3. The protection of the public, therefore, requires that prisons attempt 
to turn men out better than when they went in. 

Not by coddling, not by favoritism, not by an early release, not by 
senseless cruelty, but by firmly and constantly— 

1, Removing physical handicaps to success and thus increasing the 
resisting power to temptation. We little realize how important a factor 
physical infirmity or debility plays in influencing conduct. 

2. Teaching a trade and thus minimizing the economic pressure to 
commit crime. 

3. Through the study and classification of the individual striving to 
reach the personal problem involved and apply the remedy. 

4. Through the right kind of education, good books, and other con- 
structive contacts, endeavoring to supplant a habit of lawlessness with 
a morale of patriotic cooperation. 

5. By release on parole under strict supervision; that is, in place of 
an abrupt change from confinement to liberty, supplying an adjusted and 
controlled release, with home and employment provided and activities 
circumscribed. 

4. There is nothing inconsistent in the above program of penal treat- 
ment with the contemporaneous movement for law enforcement and 
observance. 

Penologists believe in the necessity for: 

1. Prompt decision and disposition in criminal cases, through the 
simplification and clarification of legal procedure. Celerity of justice 
is more deterrent than severity. 

2. Scientific analysis of the individual and the causes of his crime. 
This contemplates an adequate system of criminal statistics. 

3. Special treatment for the irresponsible. The punishment of the 
insane or feeble-minded as a means of social correction has long since 
been abandoned as incongruous, 

4. Strict discipline for all normal or intentional criminals. 

5. Permanent segregation of the defective or incorrigible. As the 
Attorney General recently stated, the prison of the future should be at 
once a disciplinary school for those who can be reformed, a place of 
segregation for the incorrigible, and a laboratory for the study of the 
causes of crime. 

It is submitted that the above suggests a basis for a rigorous yet 
humane, a scientific yet common sense, a progressive yet protective 
program of penal reform. 
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Norge.—A word should here be said in comment upon a very difficult 
and troublesome aspect of this problem. Most persons agree with the 
desire to reform the individual and thus protect the public, but they 
see a danger in carrying a reformative program so far that punishment 
commences to lose its deterrent force upon the potential criminal. 
Punishment is, and should be, deterrent upon a certain percentage of 
lawbreakers. Punishment is unavailing against the influence of the 
broken home, bad associates, physical disease, mental inferiority, and 
an inverted sense of social values. Our whole object in retaining a 
systenr of punishment is in deference to the idea of deterrence, but this 
in no wise minimizes the importance of improving while we punish. 
Punishment then is a necessary element, but only an element. 

* > * > s * * 


II. THE NEEDS OF THE SITUATION 


The old system was easily and cheaply administered. Strength of 
control, both structural and personal, was the prime requisite. 

The new system needs something in addition—more intelligence, more 
patience, more equipment, more personnel, and therefore more money. 

In the same way that history is full of the failures of the old 
system, so are we finding some gratifying examples of success under 
the new system. For example, Massachusetts, with the highest use of 
probation and parole of any State in the country, and a humane prison 
system, has the lowest homicide rate and a record of less serious crime 
than was the case 15 years ago. 

The English prison system has been not only centralized under the 
Home Secretary but professionalized. Prison work in England offer a 
career to a college graduate. Security of tenure, freedom from politics, 
and a period of training for employees testifies to England’s recognition 
that practical penology is a science. 

The United States should follow this example. It should take the lead 
in insisting upon the professionalization of prison management. The 
recent establishment of a training school for prison officers by the 
Department of Justice is a move in this direction. 

Much indeed has been done to improve the Federal system in the last 
decade. The establishment, in addition to the three penitentlaries at 
Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island, near Tacoma, of the United 
States Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and the Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women at Alderson, W. Va., a start upon the 
Federal probation system, and the authorization by Congress of two 
narcotic drug farms are a few examples of progressive tendency. 

In personnel, in appropriations, and in the recognition of its impor- 
tance, the Prison Bureau has not kept pace with developments in the 
sphere of Federal criminal affairs. 

1. A small group of 19 employees has been charged with the duty of 
administering this growing business, and, while comparisons may be 
odious, one has but to look at other Government bureaus (such as the 
Prohibition Bureau, Identification Bureau, and the Veterans’ Bureau) 
to realize how inadequate this personnel is. 

2, The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Observance, 
in common with every other investigating body, is calling for infor- 
mation and statistics of crime and criminals, Certainly no intelligent 
action can be taken until such statistics are provided. Whether the 
Prison Bureau should take the lead or not in the gathering and com- 
pilation of State statistics of crime, certainly it ought not only to 
know the number of Federal prisoners but it ought to know something 
of the vital statistics connected with their cases and the why and how 
of their commitment, and whether it is their first, second, or third 
appearance. 

3. During 1928, 8,563 parole cases came before the United States 
Parole Board. One of the first items in the program of protective 
penology would be to revise the statutes covering parole and provide 
a proper personnel to deal intelligently and in the publie interest with 
this feature of prison administration. . 

4. Supervision is the sine qua non of parole. Without strict super - 
vision parole is merely an early release instead of an extended pro- 
tection to society, as it should be. The Federal parole supervision 
system relies entirely on volunteers or first friends for such super- 
vision. Some more effective or official control should be devised. The 
Federal penal institutions house, as you remember, those offenders 
against Federal laws as distinguished from offenders against State laws, 
who are committed to State and county institutions. 

Nevertheless, it has been necessary to board out in such State insti- 
tutions nearly 10,000 short-term Federal prisoners. 

5. There are 3,703 counties in the United States, and nearly every 
one of them has a jail, There are Federal prisoners in about 1,100 
of these institutions. The Bureau of Prisons now has two inspectors 
whose duty it is to make sure that these Federal prisoners are prop- 
erly housed and cared for, and. that the Government gets its money's 
worth in this regard, This förce should be augmented and a few 
Federal jails established. 

6. The probation system, after a half century of administration in 
the States, has demonstrated its importance as a necessary feature 
` in a penal program. Probation informs the court, it saves money, 
it salvages humanity, and, properly applied, it reduces erime, There 
are 91 Federal judicial districts with 144 judges, each of whom has 
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been authorized to appoint a probation officer. At the present time 
there are eight such officers, and one is said to have 1,600 cases in 
his charge. If he visits them once a month he will have to see 50 
a day. 

We need institutions and equipment that lend themselves to the 
modern program, and we need a personnel trained in the problems 
with which we have to deal. Furthermore, water is a good thing to 
drink, but if you get into too much of it, you will drown. The sun 
is a very necessary thing to bring our crops forward, but if the sun 
shines a little too strongly, the ground is parched and we all suffer. 
I sometimes have compared probation and parole and these other 
newly devised delicate instruments in social treatment with radium. 
I was tremendously impressed the other day with a demonstration of 
the inherent power in a grain of radium, 

A man who carries a grain of radium in his pocket for a day will 
never recover from it; while on the other hand, it is a powerful and 
an efficient agent in the treatment of certain diseases, it must be used 
sparingly, and it must be used by experts. And so with probation, and 
so with parole, they are powerful agents for reformation, but they must 
be used in moderation, and they must be administered by men who have. 
an unusual degree of loyalty and expertness in the understanding of 
human nature, 

7. The Atlanta Penitentiary was authorized in 1893. It has a nor- 
mal capacity of 1,452. Even with the questionable practice of placing 
two or more men in a cell it might house comfortably 1,712 people. 
It now has 3,400 prisoners. The Leavenwerth Penitentiary proper, 
having a normal capacity of 1,560, now has 3,300, The Leavenworth 
Disciplinary Barracks acquired through the cooperation of the War 
Department now houses over 1,210 men. 

8, All persons, of whatever shade of opinion with reference to prison 
matters, agree that prisoners should be kept at work. This is the best 
solution of disciplinary problems. It helps reduce the cost of maintain- 
ing the prison, it minimizes the possibilities of disorders in the institu- 
tion, and it makes easier the problem of rehabilitation. But one in- 
dustry has been authorized by Congress at the Atlanta Penitentiary 
and this gives employment to but 800 out of the total 3,777. Iwo iu- 
dustries have been authorized at Leavenworth, leaving probably from 
1,500 to 2,000 men in either complete or semi-idleness at this institution. 

An extension of the State-use theory of prison labor whereby the 
Government puts its inmates at work manufacturing goods for its own 
consumption is a perfectly proper and acceptable solution of the prison- 
labor problem, acceptable alike to capital and labor. Our Federal 
prisons should be permitted to expand and diversify their industries 
along these lines and also to utilize the labor of men in prisons and 
jails the construction or improvement of necessary public works 
where such can be done without undue competition with free industries. 

9. Overwhelmed with the task of housing and feeding twice as many 
inmates as our penitentiaries should accommodate, the real work of 
our Federal prisons, i. e., personal reconstruction, has had to be de- 
ferred. If the program of protective penology outlined above is to be 
carried out, if men are to be made better, and therefore less dangerous, 
it can not be done by herding, by overcrowdedness, by idleness, or by 
neglect, it can only be done by analysis of the problem, the classification 
of the inmates, the personal diagnosis of their needs, the proper penal 
discipline, by steady employment, and by the substitution of new 
incentives for old. 

Nevertheless, the prison warden of to-day has no illusions about his 
job; he realizes that the ravages of indulgence, carelessness, bad 
heredity, and degrading enyironment haye wrought an ineradicable im- 
pression, and that in the case of many of his charges it is too late to do 
anything but restrain the individual and thus temporarily protect the 
community. 

He sees no reason why he should not use the opportunity which he 
has, however, to study his men, and thus be able to furnish society much 
valuable data to aid in its greatest battle—the battle of prevention— 
the battle against, not the criminal, but the causes of his crime. 

A tender solicitude for the yellow-fever victim did not deter the 
scientist from making war upon the conditions which brought it about. 
Cleaning out the swamps which bred the mosquito saved thousands of 
lives where quinine saved one. 

We are not concerned with the amusement of the prisoner. We are 
not so much concerned in his immediate welfare. We are concerned 
with his ultimate welfare and improvement. And that prison which 
attempts to apply the modern notions of prison treatment by simply 
lightening the punishment is not fulfilling its mission. A prison warden 
who gives privileges, who gives amusement, to his inmates through 
fear is almost as dangerous as the man who treats them with cruelty 
and with barbarism. Science will be intelligent and protective. It 
will not be lenient where severity is necessary. 

So often we hear a specious cry, and I have no doubt many of you 
have echoed it in our own hearts: We have spent too much time on the 
criminal. Let's have some sympathy for his victim.” And my con- 
tention is that the more we change the criminal into a law-abiding 
citizen and the more, through modern and scientific methods, we re- 
duce the number of criminals, the more real sympathy we are showing 
for the unfortunate victims. 
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As that great penologist, Charles Dickens, has said: 

“ Who turns his back upon the fallen and the disfigured of his kind, 
abandons them as vile, and does not trace and track with pitying eyes 
the unfenced precipice by which they fell from good, does wrong to 
Heaven and man, to time and to eternity.” 

Obviously, then, the work must be divided. Experts should spe- 
clalize in: 

1, Prison industries. 

2. Parole. 

3. Education and weltare. 

4. Supervision: 

(a) Paroles. 
(b) Probation, 
(e) Jails. 

5. Business and fiscal supervision, ‘Too often have the main objects 
of prisons or other institutions been submerged in the pressure of atten- 
tion to business details. Business administration should be consolidated 
under a competent force and a separate organization provided for deal- 
ing with the main objects of a prison system, 

These experts should have an adequate number of assistants and be 
leaders in their profession. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate upon the reasons for the great increase 
in Federal crime. It does not necessarily mean that our citizens as 
a whole are more criminal than formerly. New conditions have given 
rise to new and in some cases more menacing kinds of crime. It is 
well known that recently there has been a transference of many 
offenses from the State to the Federal Government. The narcotic drag 
act, the liquor legislation, the Dyer Automobile Act, and the Mann 
White Slave Act have tremendously increased Federal crime problems, 
Without discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of such departures in the 
criminal field, we are confronted by a fact and not a theory. Whether 
there are to be further expansions along these lines depends upon Con- 
gress, but it is quite certain there will be no immediate diminution in 
the number of Federal offenders. 

For relief from the present intolerably overcrowded condition the 
Government must depend upon: 

(a) Development of probation system, 

(b) Transfer of drug addicts to special institutions. 

(e) New institutions—a penitentiary, a reformatory, and a hospital 
for the criminally insane. 

(d) Reduction of the chances of recidivism through constructive 
rehabilitation work in the prisons, 

Requests for appropriations and proposals for legislation to further 
enable the department to accomplish some of the above objects have been 
filed in Washington, and Congress has already expressed a keen interest 
in the problem, as the recent report of the committee of the House of 
Representatives indicates. 

In the adoption of some such expanded penal program an opportunity 
will be presented to secure for the Government a long-deferred position 
of leadership In penal affairs. Not to the extent of taking over local or 
State matters but in attempting to handle the penal problems already 
delegated to the United States Government in a manner to create and 
maintain the highest possible standards of sound, scientific, common- 
sense prison management, to the end that crime may ultimately be 
reduced and society protected. 

In setting out to achieve this end the Federal Government seeks the 
support and understanding of all its citizens. 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTER ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1929, 
Hon, WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mu. ATTORNEY GENERAL: For many years I have been thinking 
of a serious defect in the parole system of both the Federal Government 
and of the State, and the message of the President delivered yesterday 
has moved me to make the suggestion to you and to ask for a confer- 
ence and to see if the proposal may be inaugurated without legislation; 
but if you think the suggestion wise and deem legislation necessary, we 
can plan for the introduction and passage of the legislation. 

In brief, my idea is that something more than the prison conduct of 
the prisoner should be considered, and that the representatives of the 
Department of Justice should make direct contact with the home and 
family and neighborhood surroundings of the prisoner and arrange 
that the family and friends will insure proper home surroundings and 
honorable employment, and that, in fact,a sort of supervising local 
committee be set up to help and watch after each paroled prisoner. 

It would be easy for the right sort of representative to enlist the 
church and Sunday school to which the family of the prisoner belonged, 
and, perhaps, some fraternal lodge, and in cases of extreme poverty the 
Salvation Army authorities, and the relatives and friends of the family, 
so that the prisoner would find an atmosphere already prepared and con- 
ducive to his observing the good resolutions he almost always makes in 
applying for a parole; the result quite often is that under existing con- 
ditions, the prisoner finds the same old trouble, difficulties, and tempta- 
tions facing him on return home that brought about his original crime. 
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In other words, where the home and neighborhood conditions are fav- 
orable to honest and honorable living, the time of parole might be greatly 
advanced, whereas when these conditions are unfavorable, the time of 
parole might be postponed and perhaps never arrive. 

I should be very pleased to discuss the details of how these general 
ideas may be worked out either with you in person, or some representa- 
tive or representatives designated by you, at any time and place con- 
venient to you or them. 


With very great respect, I am, yours sincerely, 


J. J. McSwain, 


OFFICE OP THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., December 6, 1929. 


Hon, J. J. McSwary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN: I am glad to have your suggestions with 
reference to a modification in parole practice as conveyed by your 
letter of December 4. The department is very much interested in this 
phase of the work and is awaiting the appropriation of sufficient money 
to make studies looking toward improvement in the matter of parole 
supervision. \ 

I have suggested to Mr. Sanford Bates, superintendent of prisons, 
that he get in touch with you in the next few days with regard to 
this matter, 


Mr. 


Yours very truly, 


Wia D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


GOLD-STAR MOTHERS OF INDIANA 


LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a list of the 
Indiana gold-star mothers. 


The 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb by inserting 


a list of the gold-star mothers of Indiana. 


Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, mindful of the mothers who lost 
sons in the World War, Congress has provided for pilgrimages, 
to begin next year, when mothers at the expense of the Govern- 
ment may visit the graves of their loved ones buried overseas. 
In order that a suitable record may be secured I herewith pre- 
sent to the House and to the country the names and addresses 
of Indiana gold-star mothers whose sons perished in the war 
for civilization and are buried in foreign soil: 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 


William H. English, 2305 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Bessie M. Farley, 1232 Hayden Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W. R. Gillespie, 1930 John Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Frances E. Kingery, 2015 Kentucky Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Ida Bell Pond, 1127 Wells Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Anna Schaper, 730 Colerick Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


. Lucy Slentz, 442 Montgomery Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

. Lydia Smith, route 9, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

. Catherine Walda, 1440 Taylor Street, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
„ Sarah E. Griffin, route 1, box 60, Nashville, Ind. 

. Mary Garrison, Delphi, Ind. 

. Sarah Diver, 311 Grove Street, Logansport, Ind. 

. Etta Walters, 706 Fourteenth Street, Logansport, Ind. 

. Eva England, 313 Fourteenth Street, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Rosa Carpenter, route 3, box 207, Brazil, Ind. 
John Griffy, 1115 North Meridian Street, Brazil, Ind. 


„ Nettie Meyer, rural route 2, Centerpoint, Ind. 


Estalla C. Bayne, 507 West Clinton Street, Frankfort, Ind. 
Creasa Hanover, English, Ind. 

Sarah E. Randall, box 295, Marengo, Ind. 

Margaret J. Goodwin, route 2, Washington, Ind. 


. Rachall MeCord, 219 North Bast Tenth Street, Washington, Ind. 


Kate F. Ross, 409 Park Avenue, Aurora, Ind. 
Theresia Kinker, route 9, Greensburg, Ind. 
Adelia A. Landis, Westport, Ind. 


. Bettie Van Lear, Corunna, Ind. 

„ E. W. Pickbardt, Huntingburg, Ind. 

. Mary S. Canton, 220 Wilden Avenue, Goshen, Ind. 

„ Frora B. Cunningham, 911 Seventh Street, Goshen, Ind. 

„ Lizzie Rogers Hoffman, 321 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


Catherine Imler, 708 Aspinwall Avenue, Elkhart, Ind, 


„ Musetta E. Kline, 511 West Crawford Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


Mary Pearson MeCleary, Goshen, Ind. 

Anna Morris, 1425 Locust Street, Elkhart, Ind. 

Mary C. Walls, 1328 Franklin Street, Elkhart, Ind. 

Florence Wrigley, 417 West Fifteenth Street, Connersville, Ind. 
Freda Beach, route 4, New Albany, Ind. 

Lon Miller, 1112 Bast Oak Street, New Albany, Ind. 

Alice Sloan, rural route 2, New Albany, Ind. 

Mary C. Douglas, 307 East Maine Street, Attica, Ind. 

Minnie Lusader, Covington, Ind. 
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Mrs. Henry G. Heeb, 332 Twelfth Street, Brookville, Ind. 

Mrs. Susan Fisher, route 4, Princeton, Ind. 

Mrs. Jessie Hardiman, route 4, Princeton, Ind. 

Mrs. F. P. Jaquess, Owensville, Ind. 

Mrs. Hattie M. W. Powers, $15 College Avenue, Oakland City, Ind. 

Mrs. Janie Wallace, route 3, Owensville, Ind. 

Mrs. Alberta Mae Clouse, route 2, Upland, Ind. 

Mrs. Anne E. Cook, Jonesboro, Ind. 

Mrs. Anna Van Valer, 208 East South A Street, Gas City, Ind. 

Mrs. Nannie Harbin, Jasonville, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary E. Coverdale, 446 South Eighth Street, Noblesville, Ind. 

Mrs. James Crawford, route 1, 1167 East Wayne Street, Noblesville, 
Ind. 

Mrs. Pleasant Parish, route 1, New Palestine, Ind. 

Mrs. Leora C. Scott, route 1, Mount Comfort, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary E. Baker, route 1, Lizton, Ind. 

Mrs. Harriett E. Lee, New Castle, Ind. 

Mrs. Sarah Fox, 1100 South Courtland Street, Kokomo, Ind. 

Mrs. Anna M. Morlock, 623 East Maskland Avenue, Kokomo, Ind. 

Mrs. Cora Eliza Shook, 1087 South Seventeenth Street, Kokomo, Ind. 

Mrs. Jane Bright, Markle, Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Geeting, route 6, box 38, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. Martha Alice Hoover, 919 First Street, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. J. M. Stuart, route 4, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. Flora Lucas, route 1, Cortland, Ind. 

Mrs. Sophia Wilson, route 1, Ewing, Ind. 

Mrs. Lola M. Tucker, Bryant, Ind. 

Mrs. Susan Whipple, route 2, Red Key, Ind. 

Mrs. Margaret Selig, 724 Jefferson Street, Madison, Ind. 

Mrs. Etta M. Beck, Butlerville, Ind. 

Mrs. Emma May Green, North Vernon, Ind. 

Mrs. Nancy Bradley, route 12, Bargersville, Ind. 

Mrs. Emma Crabtree, Edinburg, Ind. 

Mrs, John H. Shuck, route 6, Franklin, Ind. 

Mrs. Clara Cook, 615 North Fourth Street, Vincennes, Ind. 

Mrs. Clara Faust, Mongo, Ind. 

Mrs. Onata Hanes, Wolcottville, Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, 510 Bast Forty-fifth Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
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Mrs. Charles Wall, 1055 Woodlawn Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Millie Elizabeth West, 621 Buchanan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Maggie White, 100414 Maryland Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Edith Lillie Ayres, 355 Jefferson Avenue, Peru, Ind. 

Mrs. Susan Medary, Bunker Hill, Ind. 

Mrs, Mary Ellen Shields, route 5, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mrs. Bertha E. Cox, route 3, Darlington, Ind. 

Mrs. Eva Jones, Ladoga, Ind. 

Mrs. Iva Pearcy, Martinsville, Ind. 

Mrs. Frank J. Kleinpaste, box 38, Thayer, Ind. 

Mrs. Avilla W. Slagle, 504 North Main Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Mrs. Clorinda Apple, Youngs Creek, Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crouch, Gosport, Ind. 

Mrs. Anna Ham, route 1, Rosedale, Ind. 

Mrs. Oscar Wakeland, route 4, Bloomingdale, Ind. 

Mrs. John B. Seim, Tell City, Ind. 

Mrs, Savannah Vogel, route 1, Tell City, Ind. 

Mrs. B. Stinson, Winslow, Ind. 

Mrs. Martha Pratt, Chesterton, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary Curtis, Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McKinley, Pearl Street, Winamac, Ind. 

Mrs. Martha Aker, Reelsville, Ind. 

Mrs. Catherine E. Moore, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. Rebecca Timmons, Bainbridge, Ind. 

Mrs. Lucretia Davidson, 518 North Main Street, Winchester, Ind. 
Mrs. Esta Davidson, 414 North East Street, Winchester, Ind. 
Mrs. Emma Imel, Union City, Ind. 

Mrs. Bertha Bronnenberg, Versailles, Ind. 

Mrs. D. D. M. M. Collins, star route, Benham, Ind. 

Mrs, Nellie Smith, Milan, Ind. 

Mrs, Flora Jackson, 820 North Sexton Street, Rushville, Ind. 
Mrs. Amy Bradenber, route 5, box 272, South Bend, Ind. 

Mrs. Ruth W. Leisure, 512 North Madison Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Mrs. Mary Mikula, 1117 West Thomas Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Mrs. Vola Pappas, general delivery, South Bend, Ind. 

Mrs. Maud Snyder, 2017 Homewood Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sousley, route 2, North Liberty, Ind. 

Mrs. Therisia Van Holsbeck, 1001 West Seventh Street, Mishawaka, 


Mrs. Jennie Coleman, 624 Grant Street, care S. J. Stone, Gary, Ind. | Ind. 


Mrs. Aramater Dyson, general delivery, Gary, Ind. 

Mrs. Anna Fleischer, 44 Carroll Street, Hammond, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary P. Keilman, Dyer, Ind. 

Mrs, Ella E. Knotts, 4824 Madison Street, Gary, Ind. 

Mrs. Tillie Ragenoski, 4928 Olcott Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 

Mrs. Levera Stewart, 4802 Magoun Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 

Mrs. Ella L. Turner, 2064 Washington Street, Gary, Ind. 

Mrs, Mattie May Wright, 1257 Van Buren Street, Hammond, Ind. 

Mrs. Pauline Daron, 1116 Elston Street, Michigan City, Ind. 

Mrs. Olive Hilkert, Westville, Ind. 

Mrs. Minnie Utroske, Hanna, Ind. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Bex, Mitchell, Ind. 

Mrs. John Inman, Williams, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary A. Brobst, 2000 North B Street, Elwood, Ind. 

Mrs. Blanche Brown, 817 Prospect Street, Anderson, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary E. Danner, 3017 Bast Lynn Street, Anderson, Ind. 

Mrs. John C. Phipps, 2309 South E Street, Elwood, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary Reilley, 412 West Berry Street, Alexandria, Ind. 

Mrs. Ella A. Armstrong, 1230 Lee Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Tessie Eloise Barnes, 603 North Jefferson Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Mrs. Mary Buckner, 1212 Yandes Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Rose J. Dorrell, 1739 Hall Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Anna R. Fatout, Cumberland, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary Fite, Bridgeport, Ind. 

Mrs. Nannie Holler, route A, Acton, Ind. 

Mrs. John O. Lineberry, 902 North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Ola M. McAdams, 825 North Grant Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs, Margaret McDonough, 222 South Fourth Avenue, Beech Grove, 
Ind. 5 

Mrs. Lucy Wright Mentlow, 465 West Sixteenth Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary E. Mitchell, 1621 Rembrandt Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. Emma Wolfe, 416 Keasey Street, South Bend, Ind. ` 

Mrs. Henrietta D. Woods, 2105 Miami Boulevard, South Bend, Ind. - 
Mrs. Agnes Campbell, route 3, Flat Rock, Ind. 

Mrs. Makaley Ann McDonald, 619 West South Street, Shelbyville, Ind. | 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rehme, 266 West Broadway, Shelbyville, Ind. J 
Mrs. Mary A. Meeks, 220 South Lincoln Avenue, Rockport, Ind, 

Mrs. Lucinda Stibbons, Newtonville, Ind. 

Mrs. Lillian C. Barker, Hudson, Ind. 

Mrs. Lydia Stoneburner, 421 North Wayne Street, Angola, Ind. 

Mrs. Effie Barden, route 1, Merom, Ind. 

Mrs. Cora B. Bedwell, route 2, Carlisle, Ind. 

Mrs. Ida Ricketts, Markland, Ind. 

Mrs. Lilly Cottingham, route 5, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs, Jennie Dayton, general delivery, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs. Eva Jones East, route 6, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs, Nettie Ireland, 1740 Union Street, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs. George K. Levering, 1003 State Street, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs, Anna Marie Unger, 1918 Echo Street, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs. D. E. Jack, route 4, Tipton, Ind. 

Mrs. Martha A. Sturdevant, 21 Maple Street, Tipton, Ind. 

Mrs, Fannie Mitchell, route 2, Liberty, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary L. Brack, 2205 Fourth Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Annie Carmichael, 130144 Fulton Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Jennie D. Fulkerson, 516 Bell Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary E. Pugh, 19 East Maryland Street, Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Rose L. Sylcox, Station B, Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Cora P. Blain, route 1, box 189, Cayuga, Ind. 

Mrs, Katherine Carmichael, 722 South Sixth Street, Clinton, Ind. 
Mrs. Barsheba E. Duck, Sandford, Ind. 

Mrs, Isabelle Montgomery, Fontanet, Ind. 

Mrs. Glenn P. Duncan, 812 South Twenty-fifth Street, Terre Haute, 


Ind. 


Mrs. Effie S. Morgan, Forty-ninth Street and Columbia Avenue, Indian- | Mrs. Johanna Emannelson, 600 South Twenty-first Street, Terre 


apolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Mary Munier, 110 East Palmer Street, Indlanapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Hattie Myers, 805 South Sheffield Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Haute, Ind. 


Mrs. Polly Heckle, 435 Arleth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Gertrude Montgomery, 2604 North Fifteenth Street, Terre 


Mrs. Hessie D. Parry, 3541 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Haute, Ind. 


Mrs. Mary M. Peffley, 509 North Davidson Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Edna S. Prather, route 9, box 401, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Minnie W. Pumphrey, 3345 Graceland Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary S. Ritchie, 335 East Fiftty-first Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs, Alice Roszell, 17 North Keystone Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs, Lola E. Sherick, 4852 Hillside Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Alma M. Simpson, 4850 Park Avenue, apartment 2, Indianapolis, 
Ind. i 


Mrs. Daisy Mulvaney, 1449 First Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. Ella Nebergall, 314 Johnson Avenue, West Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Maggie Roberts, 1349 Ohio Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 

Mrs. Roy Snyder, route 4, box 173, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. Eva Staggs, 812 South Third Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. Barbara G. Yeager, Atherton, Ind. 

Mrs. Lida Ler Lumaree, 104 West Sinclair Street, Wabash, Ind, 
Mrs. Delia McDonough, 405 Hast Elm Street, Urbana, Ind, 
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Mrs. Millie Flora Mason, 404 West Second Street, North Manchester, 
Ind, n 

Mrs. Nellie M. Mount, Little York, Ind. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Fox, 1700 North F Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Dora Niebuhr, 607 South Twelfth Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Michael Sheets, 911 West Market Street, Bluffton, Ind. 

Mrs. John Feit, 608 Hast Elsworth Street, Columbia City, Ind. 

Mrs. Cora Menzie, Larwill, Ind. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 174, making 
an emergency appropriation for the control, prevention of the 
spread, and eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $1,290,000 is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, as an emergency appropriation for neces- 
sary expenses for the control, the prevention of the spread, and eradi- 
cation of the Mediterranean fruit fly, the employment of persons and 
means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and for other expenses, 
including the same objects specified under the heading “ Salaries and 
General Expenses, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration,” in 
the Agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, investiga- 
tions, printing, and the maintenance, repair, and operation of passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles outside of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That of this sum $290,000 shall be available to reimburse the appro- 
priation, “Salaries and expenses, Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration,” for expenditures made therefrom for such control and 
eradication: Provided further, That in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture no expenditure shall be made hereunder until a sum or 
sums adequate to State cooperation shall have been appropriated, sub- 
seribed, or contributed by State, county, or local authorities or individ- 
uals or organizations. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
is interesting to note the way in which certain States follow 
up their quarantine regulations regarding the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. I rise this morning for the purpose of stating that 
as far as the eastern boundary of California is concerned con- 
ditions are deplorable, and those conditions are brought about 
by the way in which California officials try to follow out their 
idea of a quarantine against the Mediterranean fruit fly. If 
you enter California on any one of several highways at any 
time during the night or day you will be stopped at the Cali- 
fornia State line by arrogant and disrespectful officials of the 
State of California. They will ask if you have any fruit in your 
automobile. If you say you have not, they will order you to un- 
pack or set out your baggage, to open your satchels, and if you 
do not open your satchels yourself they will open them for you 
and proceed to maul over all your clothes and personal effects. 
whether they are you wife’s, your children's, or your own. 

I have risen this morning for the purpose of directing the at- 
tention of the officials of the State of California to the deplorable 
conditions existing along the eastern portion of that State in the 
enforcement of quarantine regulations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 175, to provide 
additional appropriations for the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal year 1930 to cover certain emergencies, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
1930 to cover certain emergencies in the Department of Justice: 

Settlement of war claims act of 1928: For protecting the interests 
of the United States in claims arising under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bla and elsewhere, traveling expenses, and the employment of experts at 
such rates of compensation as may be determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, $62,000: Provided, That no salary shall be paid hereunder at a 
yearly rate in excess of $10,000 and not more than two salaries shall be 
paid hereunder at a yearly rate in excess of $9,000. 
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United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio: For mainte- 
nance, including the same objects specified under this caption in the act 
making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
1930, $312,091, of which sum not to exceed $60,241 shall be available for 
salaries and wages of all officers and employees. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Indiana explain what this deficiency 
for the Department of Justice is? 

Mr. WOOD. There are two items. One is for the relief of 
the situation in Chillicothe, Ohio. The gentleman will recall 
that two or three years ago we established a Federal reforma- 
tory at Chillicothe, Ohio, for the purpose of caring for what 
are called juvenile prisoners or first offenders. That prison 
has become so popular that from a population of 500 the popu- 
lation is now 1,680. The major portion of this sum is for main- 
tenance that could not be calculated at the time the general 
appropriation bill was passed. The original estimate for 1930 
was based on 600 inmates, but instead of having 600 they now 
have 1,680. There are no walls around this prison, and with 
that great number of people, and in view of the fact that they 
have no way of guarding them except by personal guards and 
in consequence of this extraordinary increase we think they are 
justified in asking for 15 additional guards at a salary of 
$1,620 a year plus subsistence. 

The second item of $62,000 is for the purpose of paying the 
salaries of the lawyers, experts, and clerks who were employed 
to prepare cases under claims under the war claims act of 1928. 
It is divided about half and half between the claims of ship- 
owners whose ships were seized during the war and for the 
patents and a radio station that were seized and for which cer- 
tain claims have been made. There are about 1,057 claims filed 
relating to over 6,000 patents. One hundred and sixty-three 
claims haye been passed so far with allowances of something 
like $3,100. There were some 400 claims in trade-mark cases 
that were ruled out entirely. 

We have no arbiter at present. Judge Parker, who was the 
arbiter, died and his successor has not been appointed, The 
great bulk of these claims are yet to be setiled. We are told 
it will take another six months, and, perhaps, longer, for the 
completion of this work, and the appropriation is to carry it 
until July 1. 

Mr. GARNER. Where is there any authority of law for the 
settlement of these patent Claims? 

Mr. WOOD. That was under the act of 1928 for protecting 
the interests of the United States in claims arising under the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman recall just exactly what 
that act provides? 

Mr. WOOD. I may be a little hazy about it, but as I recall, 
there were a great many claims filed by Germans against the 
United States for our having seized merchant yessels, and it 
was held that if any of these vessels that were seized had been 
used at any time as auxiliaries to the navy of that country, 
they were not even entitled to consideration. A number of these 
claims have gone out on that score. 

Then we seized a number of patents, and the owners of those 
patents filed claims against our Government for damages sus- 
tained by reason of such seizure. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me see if I understand the gentleman's 
proposition. This is to settle claims that the arbiter has de- 
termined the United States owes, or is it in contemplation of 
claims against the Government that are to be determined by the 
arbiter when he is appointed? 

Mr. WOOD. It is in contemplation of claims that have been 
filed, This authorization act came from the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr, GARNER. I understand where it came from, but I do 
not understand how Congress would make an appropriation in 
contemplation of a judgment by a court. It looks to me you 
should wait until the judgment of the court has been rendered 
before you undertake to appropriate the money. 

Mr. WOOD. There is not any judgment by a court. The 
arbiter himself is the judge. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that; but he has to render the 
decision. 

Mr. WOOD. He has done that in 153 of these cases. As I 
have said, the net result of his determination and adjudication 
has resulted or will result in the payment so far of some $3,100 
by the United States Government. These other cases are still 
pending, and this is for the purpose of paying the lawyers, clerks, 
and the expert witnesses who are used in the preparation of 
these cases. The lawyers prepare the briefs, and so forth. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman where he got his 
information about how much you are going to pay the lawyer, 
how much you are going to pay the arbiter, and how much you 
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are going to pay the experts? The hearings are not here and 
there is no report on this resolution. I think the House is 
entitled to know what they are going to do with this money. 

Mr. WOOD. I am trying to tell the gentleman, and I will now 
answer his last query. 

We had before the deficiency subcommittee on yesterday the 
gentlemen who are in charge of these various matters. We first 
had a representative of the Department of Justice who sub- 
mitted the item, and then we had a detailed statement from the 
Assistant Attorney General who is in charge of that branch of 
the service that has to do with the ships that were seized, who 
told us exactly how this money is to be expended. After this 
gentleman had told us his story, we had before us the Assistant 
Attorney General who is in charge of the claims for damages 
by reason of the patents being seized, and he told us exactly how 
this money is to be expended by his branch of the department. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. The gentleman says 
this prison has become very popular. For what offenses are 
most of these people incarcerated? 

Mr. WOOD. The largest per cent of them are there for viola- 
tion of the liquor law, and the next largest number are those 
who have committed some offense against the so-called Dyer Act, 
the stealing of automobiles and fleeing into another State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think the gentleman intended to 
say that a majority were there due to liquor violations. They 
represent the largest number, but they are not a majority of all 
the cases there. 

Mr. WOOD. Possibly I am mistaken about that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The largest number. 

Mr. WOOD. The largest percentage of them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The largest percentage; yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When may we expect new prisons for 
these people who are violating the prohibition law so as to re- 
lieve such congestion. I understand this prison was built for 
600 prisoners and you now have 1,800. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is interesting to note another class of 
cases, a result of congressional legislation, resulting from the 
Dyer Act—the theft of automobiles. There are nearly as many 
of that class of cases as the other class of cases. Of course we 
are hoping when this new “liquor bloc” gets in full action—the 
bloc of 13—not the gentleman's bloc of 60 but the other bloc of 
13—we are hoping we will see quite a change in all of these 
matters, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am rather fearful of the number 13. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The settlement of war claims act of 
1928 is the act of March 10, 1928, providing for the settlement 
of certain claims of American nationals against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and the nationals of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary against the United States, and the ultimate return of 
all properties by the Alien Property Custodian. In other words, 
it was the act that was reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and passed by the Congress for the settlement of the 
claims of our late enemies in the World War. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and we have appropriated $50,000,000 
toward paying the claims, which under the act are limited to a 
total of $100,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hastincs: On page 2, after line 12, add 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Sequoyah Orphan Training School: For construction and equipment 
of electric lines, including payment to the city of Tahlequah, Okla., for 
cost of construction of a power line from Tahlequah, Okla., to the 
Sequoyah Training School, $7,500.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, in support of that amendment 
I desire to say that this school is a boarding school for restricted 
orphan Indian children. They develop their own electricity, 
The power plant was burned down since I came here two or 
three weeks ago. Exactly the same item was included in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. What they want to do 
is to build a line from the school, a distance of about 5 miles, 
to connect with the power plant of the city of Tahlequah. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I understand that a real emergency exists, 
and the reason that the gentleman offers his amendment on this 
bill is that he thinks this bill may become a law very speedily. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the only reason. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If this item is put into this bill the gentle- 
man intends to take steps to have it taken out of the Interior 
bill in the Senate? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct, and it will add no new ex- 
pense to the Government. It is an emergency matter. It ought 
to be passed because they have nothing but temporary means to 
supply light at this Indian school. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of the 
point of order. f 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion by Mr. Hastings to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


A MARBLE BUST OF CLAUDE KITCHIN 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have several privileged 
reports from the Committee on Accounts, and I yield to my 
colleague the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 95. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 95 


Resolved, That the sum of $2,500 is authorized to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the House for the procurement of a marble bust of 
Claude Kitchin, late a Representative from the State of North Carolina, 
The expenditure of the sum herein authorized shall be made under the 
direction of the Committee on the Library. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the compliment 
of the chairman of the committee in selecting me to call up 
this resolution. It was introduced just two days ago by my 
colleague, Judge Kerr who succeeded Mr. Kitchin in this 
body. Those of us who love and treasure the memory of Claude 
Kitchin are gratified by the action of the majority in so 
promptly reporting it out. 

A day of tribute has already taken place in this House sey- 
eral years ago. Nothing that I could say now would add one 
jot to the fame of the man the House is now about to again 
honor. But for those who did not know him, I know no finer 
portrayal of him than fell from the lips of you, Mr. Speaker, 
when acting as majority leader of your party. You said in 
part at this time this: 


I do not believe anyone knows better the processes of mind of the 
man whose memory we here honor than I do. I have never known 
a man more intensely patriotic, with an eye more sincere to the 
service of his country, than Claude Kitchin was in those trying days. 
We were there together not as a Democrat and a Republican, but as 
members of the American party. I never knew Mr. Kitchin to attempt 
to take any sort of partisan advantage in the consideration and for- 
mulation of that measure which raised more than $8,000,000,000 in 
revenue. He was bitterly attacked by the press at times, more par- 
ticularly the eastern press, as being a reckless man, a narrow-minded 
man, a radical man. I knew precisely to the contrary. Claude Kitchin 
was not one of these who would proscribe wealth, as an evil in 
itself, and through taxation seek to destroy it. He was not one of 
those who believed that the taxing power should be used to punish 
the people or to change the social order. He believed that the proper 
method of taxation in this country was that which would produce 
revenue with the least damage to legitimate property and to business 
in general. He pursued the profiteer during the war most sternly, 
but he did not seek to confiscate property legitimately acquired. The 
public did not know then, and the public never has known how nearly 
we came in that Congress in the Ways and Means Committee to con- 
fiscation of all incomes above a certain amount, and the man who 
stood most vigorously in opposition to that system of confiscation, 
who did more to defeat it than anyone else, was the then chairman 
of that committee, Mr. Kitchin. 


[Applause.] 

He was a great orator, a great statesman, a great North Caro- 
linian, and a great American. His lofty character and integrity, 
the purity of his personal life, his all-pervading personality, 
and his brilliant intellect made him one of God's noblemen. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
how this matter was considered by the Committee on Accounts? 
I always supposed that these matters were referred to the 
Library Committee. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. The chairman of the committee only takes 
up such matters as are referred to it. It may be in the past 
that they were referred to the Library Committee directly, but 
in this case, as it was to be taken out of the contingent fund, it 
was referred to the Committee on Accounts, and it provides that 
the Committee on the Library shall supervise it. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not opposing the resolution in any way, 
but it seems to me that such matters should normally go to the 
Library Committee and a regular appropriation made to take 
care of it. It seems to me that this is not a matter to be taken 
out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this resolution feeling 
that this House and this Nation would be glad to pay this just 
tribute to this great statesman from my State and my prede- 
cessor in Congress from the second district in North Carolina. 
You gentlemen who served with Claude Kitchin in the 10 Con- 
gresses in which he was an active Member of this House know 
something of his fidelity to duty and his personal character and 
intrepid bravery. 

I know that the State of North Carolina and this Nation has 
a just appreciation of the great service rendered by this distin- 
guished Congressman when in this House. Few public servants 
in the life of this Nation ever had the opportunity to serve the 
Nation as Mr. Kitchin did. He was the majority leader in this 
distinguished body when it became necessary for us to finance 
the Great War, not only ourselves but our allies; and the serv- 
ice which he rendered as the leader and as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee which financed this war was one 
of the most conspicuous services rendered by any statesman in 
American history. He was, indeed, a great man, great in his 
personal life, great in his official fidelity, and as the distinguished 
and eloquent gentleman from my State, whom we all love, Major 
STEDMAN so Well said when he paid him tribute on this floor: 


He was a magnanimous man cast in the heroic mold, and from the 
lofty heights where such spirits forever dwell looks.down with scorn and 
contempt upon all that is base and mean. 


[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair observes that there is no direc- 
tion in the resolution as to where this bust shall be placed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is left to the Committee on the 
Library. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on the Library has no juris- 
diction over the corridor. The Chair thinks that the Speaker 
would have the power to provide the location of the bust, and 
the present occupant of the Chair would be glad to locate it in 
the corridor opposite that of the late Martin D. Madden, of Ti- 
nois. [Applause.] 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LESSIE R. WARE, HATTIE L. HARRIS, VICTORIA ROBINSON, MARY F. 
REDHEAD, AND IDA B. BEAVER 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lutions, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The following resolutions were severally reported by the Clerk 
and severally agreed to: 
House Resolution 99 
Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Lessie R. Ware, sister of Beaufort C. Lee, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an 
additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and 
last illness of the said Beaufort C. Lee. 
House Resolution 94 
Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
Honse, to Hattie L. Harris, wife of Mordecia Harris, late an employee of 
the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an addi- 
tional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last 
illness of the said Mordecia Harris. 
House Resolution 89 
Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Victoria Robinson, widow of N. G. Robinson, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an ad- 
ditional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last 
iliness of the said N. G. Robinson. 
House Resolution 88 
Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Mary F. Redhead, sister of Jacob P. Pfanner, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an ad- 
ditional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last 
illness of the said Jacob P. Pfanner. 
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House Resolution 76 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Ida B. Beaver, guardian for Anna Belle Kuhns, daughter of 
Hardin W. Kuhns, late an employee of the House, an amount equal to 
six months’ compensation and an additional amount not exceeding $250 
to defray expenses of funeral and last illness of the said Hardin W. 
Kuhns. 

JANITOR TO MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 101 


Resolved, That from January 1, 1930, there shall be allowed, out of 
the contingent fund of the House, not exceeding $2,000, in lieu of a 
janitor to the majority floor leader for official expenses, approved on 
vouchers submitted to the Committee on Accounts. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 3, after “$2,000,” insert “per annum,” and strike out “in 
lieu of a janitor,” and add, after line 5: 

“The position of janitor to the majority floor leader is abolished, 
effective as of January 1, 1930.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, 

The amendments were agreed to, and the resolution as 
amended was agreed to. 


FLORENCE SMOCK 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, at this time I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the most worthy designation of 
a daughter of my State, At the United States health contest 
recently held by the 4-H Clubs of our country in Chicago Miss 
Florence Smock, 17 years of age, of Lake County, Fla., was 
adjudged the healthiest, scoring 98.8 per cent. This contest, of 
course, was participated in by State prize winners from the 
various States in the Union. This young lady is 5 feet 4% 
inches tall, weighs 129 pounds, is a striking brunette, possessing 
the charm and beauty of health's perfection. Her alternate, 
Miss Mildred Hilliard, of Brooksville, Hernando County, Fla., 
scored almost as high as did Miss Smock. These beautiful 
maidens, tanned by the Florida sun, nourished by Florida agri- 
cultural products, and refreshed by the waters of Florida 
springs, are splendid exponents of Florida’s matchless climate 
and health possibilities, to say nothing of the industrial, eco- 
nomic, spiritual, and cultural side of our State. [Applause.] 


INVITATION TO VISIT FLORIDA 


At this time I desire to extend a hearty invitation to my col- 
leagues to visit the great State of Florida during the Christmas 
recess. I have in my office road maps and other information 
relative to the many places of varied interest in our State, 
and they will be gladly furnished to those who are going. I 
assure you, my friends, that you will enjoy the pilgrimage in 
this wonder State of magic and charm. The railroads leading 
to Florida give the very best service in the country. The high- 
ways leading to our State are very good and after you arrive 
in the State they are almost perfect. You will find there some 
13,000 miles of improved roads, thousands of miles of which are 
newly paved with the best of materials. These roads lead to 
almost every city and village within the vast boundary of our 
State. 

You will find there more than 1,000 miles of coast waters, 
thousands of streams, and over 30,000 lakes abounding in fish, 
which will challenge the most skilled sportsmanship of the 
Nation. You will find tables filled with fresh winter vegetables 
from the near-by garden, as well as the golden fruits just 
picked from the trees. You will find the strawberry transform- 
ing the midnight dew into that luscious red juice which soothes 
the taste of even the most fastidious. You will find the stately 
pine trees towering skyward, the gigantic oak trees festooning 
the gray Spanish moss. The magnolia, the sweet bay, the 
royal palm—they are all there for the pleasure and enchant- 
ment of mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What “other things” has the gentleman’s 
State of Florida? 

Mr. GREEN. You will find thousands of springs gushing 
forth an overabundance of that transparent and God-given 
fluid, sparkling with purity and virtue. [Applause.] You will 
find the thousands of flowers vying for honor as they paint their 
brilliant hues on a carpet of green and exude their sweet per- 
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fume to mellow the ozonic air. And there, my friends, you will 

find, in this great joyous yuletide season—yes; the greatest sea- 

son of all the year—edifices of worship, both large and small, 

dotting. every city and village in the State, and from these 

chimes wiil peal forth and Christmas carols will be sung at 

dawn. My colleagues, Florida welcomes you. [Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate has passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress for the 
Blind, to be held in the city of New York in 1931. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY CONDITIONS IN HAITI 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following report from 
the Committee on Rules, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 102 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee on the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 170, providing for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the resolution and shall continue not te exceed three 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and oppos- 
ing the resolution, the resolution shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the resolution for 
amendment the committee shall arise and report the resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution and any 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on the Tth day of the present 
month the President of the United States sent a message to 
Congress explaining that he was very much disturbed over the 
internal condition of affairs in the Republic of Haiti. He de- 
sired to have authority granted by Congress for him to appoint 
a special commission to go down there and study the conditions 
existing at the present time in that Republic, and especially our 
participation in the administration of their affairs. 

As the result of that request the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has introduced this resolution, which provides for the appoint- 
ment of— 


A commission of not more than seven members to study and review 
conditions in Haiti and the policies of the United States in that 
republic— 


That that commission shall report to the President of the 
United States within six months the result of their investiga- 
tions, and they shall be authorized to make— 


Such recommendations as they may deem wise concerning the policies 
of the United States in the Republic if Haiti. 


I want to explain to the House that at the present time 
there is just one proposition before us and that is the proposi- 
tion to authorize the President to appoint a commission to get 
the information that he thinks and believes he needs in order 
to properly carry out the treaties that exist between Haiti and 
the United States at the present time. 

This matter has been discussed on the floor of the House, more 
or less, in the last week. A great deal of the discussion per- 
tained to general conditions, which have very little to do with 
the exact resolution before us. Whether we are rightfully there 
or not, whether we want to be there or not, is not the question 
now before us. 

President Wilson in 1915 made a treaty with the Haitian Re- 
public, and under the terms of that treaty, as I read it, we have 
practically established a protectorate over that Republic. Under 
the terms of that treaty, recommended by the President of the 
United States, the collection of customs is entirely under our 
supervision; we have entire administration of the finances of 
that Republic. Provision was made for a constabulary, and 
this constabulary, which is officered by United States marine 
officers. This, together with 700 marines, has furnished the 
basis of the stability of that Republic in the protection of life 
and property for the last 14 years, and if it was not for our aid 
there would not be much stability to their national government. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I know the gentleman’s disposition not to 
appoint extra commissions or bureaus, but I want to ask the 
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gentleman whether in his opinion this commission is really 
necessary to get the information which the President of the 
United States desires? 

Mr. SNELL. I am of the opinion that it is necessary. Im the 
first place, the President himself is primarily responsible for our 
relations with Haiti. He says himself that he wants to have 
this commission so that he can get that information desired. 
Since he asks for it, I think it is up to the Congress to do all it 
can to help him get the information necessary to carry out that 
treaty in the future relations between this Republic and the 
Republic of Haiti to the best advantage of all parties concerned. 

Mr. GARNER. I admit that if the President can not get this 
information in any other way, he should have this commission.“ 
But can he not get all the information he wants at the present 
time with his present facilities? 

Mr. SNELL. If you are going to examine a bank and see if 
its loans are properly made and the assets are in good shape, 
you do not leave that examination to the cashier and the em- 
ployees who have done the work. If the President undertook to 
get information at the present time from those now employed 
on the island he would have to get it from those who have been 
active in the administration of the island's affairs. He wants 
an ex parte report from the commission, and that is the only 
way he can get actual facts. 

Mr. GARNER. I think under the present law he has all the 
authority he needs, and I think we should not favor this 
resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. If the President has full authority at the pres- 
ent time he would not ask for this. 

Mr. GARNER. I call the gentleman's attention to the last 
appropriation bill covering the State Department, where Con- 
gress gave to the Secretary of State $400,000 to be used for any 
purpose he thought proper. With that $400,000 seven men could 
be sent to Haiti and report to the President. Are you willing 
to have him adopt that method? 

Mr. SNELL. Under ordinary circumstances I would be will- 
ing to adopt that method, but the President in sending this 
message to the Congress undoubtedly made up his mind that he 
has not now the authority to do all that is desired. 

Mr. GARNER. I think without passing this resolution he 
could appoint a commission, 

Mr. SNELL. I feel that it is our obligation to give the Presi- 
csi all the authority necessary to get the information he should 

ave, 

Mr. GARNER. He ought not to shift it to the Congress of 
the United States. . 

Mr. SNELL. He has not shifted it. It is entirely his com- 
mission. He will have the responsibility for this commission and 
for its work and has no desire to shift that responsibility. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for an interruption? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The resolution as just read by the 
gentleman is not the resolution that I have here, under the 
title of “H. J. Res. 150.” 

Mr. SNELL. I am following House Joint Resolution 170. 
This is the second resolution reported out by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
says the President already has authority to appoint a commis- 
sion without the consent of Congress. I think the gentleman 
from Texas is right. President Harding appointed a high com- 
missioner to supersede our minister to Haiti without any ex- 
press permission from Congress. If he can appoint one com- 
missioner, why not seven? — 

Mr. SNELL, I do not understand the President has that 
authority, and besides you know every time the President would 
appoint such a commission he would be criticized on the floor 
of the House. He thinks he needs additional authority, and 
it is the obligation of this House to give him that authority, 
and help him get all the information available. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

MR. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I have sent for a copy of 
the appropriation bill for the State Department for the current 
year, but have not received it yet. I have not an accurate 
recollection of the exact language of that item that the gentle- 
man refers to, but I doubt if the appropriation could be used 
in the manner set out and preser bed in the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. I am sure the Congress never intended that the 
President should send out commissions wherever he saw fit, 
and at any time without obtaining special consent of the 
legislative branch. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 
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Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that an investigation was made as to the authority of the 
Secretary of State to use this fund for any purpose on earth 
that he wanted to use it for, and it was found that there is 
absolutely no limitation on it. He can pay for a photograph for 
a painting, or anything he wants to pay for out of that fund, 
and once it was used to pay for a painting that cost $1,500; and 
I understand that the expenses of the delegation to Habana 
last year were paid out of this fund. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman any objection to having this 
commission get this information for the President? 

Mr. GARNER. No. 

Mr. SNELL. Then why does the gentleman object to the reso- 
lution? Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in the last few days we have had here upon the floor of this 
House a very interesting debate, if not controversy, between 
Members with reference to the real economic, political, and 
social contlitions existing in Haiti. To those of us who have 
not had occasion or opportunity to make any investigation or 
examination of that situation the facts disclosed have been very 
illuminating, I am sure. It is apparent from the testimony that 
has been disclosed by Members here in debate that we have in 
the island of Haiti at the present time a very unfortunate 
and deplorable situation. In the course of these remarks I 
am not going to enter upon the field of controversy with refer- 
ence to the righteousness or eyil of our original intervention. 

I do not know what facts were before President Roosevelt 
when he negotiated the treaty in 1907 with the Dominican 
Republic, which in essence contains the principles of the treaty 
subsequently negotiated by President Wilson touching this ques- 
tion. Those were matters peculiarly within the province of the 
Executive, who, under the Constitution, has sole authority to 
negotiate treaties with foreign countries. But, as has been 
pointed out, we have a status quo in the island of Haiti which 
the President of the United States himself candidly admits, 
despite the fact that it is his exclusive province to deal with it, 
is of such character that he is in doubt as to the proper steps 
that the Executive himself should take with reference to this 
question, 

I agree fully with the gentleman from Texas and with the 
gentleman from Minnesota that in all candor the President has 
other methods of investigation now at hand under his authority 
which, in my opinion, would be as satisfactory to him in the 
long run in affording him light upon what steps to take with 
reference to this situation as he could secure throngh the instru- 
mentality of this commission which we are seeking to set up. It 
has been pointed out that there is a fund of something like 
$300,000 or $400,000 which is subject to the control of the State 
Department and, therefore, subject to the control of the Presi- 
dent, and it is my belief that the President could use that fund 
in sending men of his own selection without the consent of Con- 
gress or without setting up this expensive and what, I dare say, 
if proper principles are applied, controversial commission, 

The President, in the first instance, asked in his own lan- 
guage for very unusual authority when he presented his mes- 
sage to Congress. I must confess I was somewhat astounded 
when I saw the original print of the resolution introduced by 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee to set up this 
commission and the very broad powers that were set out to 
govern the commission. 

It was the most remarkable description of a commission that 
I have ever seen presented to the House of Representatives, and 
it followed practically in haee verba the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, because in his message he says: 


I stated that we have there about 700 marines, and that we are con- 
fronted with a difficult problem, the solution of which is still obscure. 
I further stated that if Congress approves I shall dispatch a commission 
to Haiti to review and study the matter in an endeavor to arrive at 
some more definite policy than at present. 


Well, when this resolution came in from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that is all it said in its original form. It authorized 
the President to appoint a commission to study conditions in 
Haiti and arrive at a solution of the policy to be followed in 
Haiti, and there it stopped. It did not say how many men 
should constitute this commission. It did not set out any con- 
ditions with reference to their qualifications to serve upon the 
commission. It did not say how long they should be authorized 
to continue in their investigation of this question.- It did not 
say to whom they should report the results of their investigation 
nor, in fact, even direct that they should go to Haiti in person 
to make an investigation of the conditions there existing. When 
that resolution came up before the Rules Committee—and I am 
not violating any confidence because it was not in executive ses- 
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sion—and I pointed out to the majority members of that commit- 
tee the uncertainty of the language set up in the original resolu- 
tion they readily agreed it should be more specific. So it was 
sent back to the Foreign Affairs Committee and they have now 
reported Resolution No. 170. It limits the number to seven; it 
provides that the commission shall make its report in not exceed- 
ing six months from the time when the resolution is approved 
and that the commission shall make its report to the President 
of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to vote for this resolntion in 
its present form. I did not oppose the rule because I felt it 
was a matter that should properly come before the House, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the President of the United 
States had requested its consideration. But I propose to offer 
two amendments to this resolution when it comes up for consid- 
eration under the 5-minute rule. 

In the first place, gentlemen, I think the resolution should pro- 
vide not only that the report of the commission, stating a finding 
of its facts of conditions in Haiti and its recommendations of 
future policy in Haiti, should not only be submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States as un Executive document which he 
could pigeonhole if he desired to do so, but that it should also 
make its report to the Congress of the United States, so that 
the Senators and Representatives of the American people can 
have the advantage of the real testimony and the real condi- 
tions there disclosed; and I shall offer an amendment to that 
effect. I trust there will be no opposition to it upon the part of 
a majority of the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

I propose to offer another amendment, gentlemen, which may 
evoke some controversy. I do not know whether it will or not. 
If adopted it might not effectuate any good purpose, but I pro- 
pose to offer an umendment that not more than four members 
of this so-called commission shall be of the same political party. 

I realize that in essence this is not a partisan question; it is 
not a matter that is subject, basically, to political considerations, 
but we have two schools of thought in this country and in this 
Congress with reference to our dependencies or so-called colonial 
possessions, 

We have had recent debate here touching the Philippine ques- 
tion, which brought out the fact that there are a large number 
of men on both sides of this House who are in favor of the 
immediate and absolute independence of the Philippine Islands. 
There are those who hold that at some time in the future when 
they have acquired a further degree of capacity for self-govern- 
ment they shall be liberated, and there are those who hold in 
their own minds that we should forever keep the Philippine 
Islands. 

We have practically the sume situation with reference to 
Haiti so far as this involves consideration of what should be 
our definite policy with reference to these present protectorates 
or dependencies, and from this standpoint. aside from the fact 
it would rid the commission of any possible criticism of having 
been a hand-picked and a dominated commission, it seems to me 
in fairness to these divergent views that exist with reference 
to questions of broad policy, this commission should be a bi- 
partisan commission. 

I do not know whether this suggestion will appeal to your 
judgment as sound or not, but I am going to have the temerity 
to offer it when the resolution comes up for amendment. 

Gentlemen, this is abont all I have to say with reference to 
the matter. The whole question will be discussed in general 
debate. and if there is any other Member on this side who 
desires any time on the rule, I will be pleased to yield, 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDER. Do I understand the gentleman to state that 
if the amendments are adopted he will vote for the resolution? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I should feel very much more like 
voting for it. Under those conditions I think probably I might 
vote for it, but I do not care to commit myself until I hear the 
full debate with reference to the necessity of it and the facts 
that may be involved. In other words, I reserve the right to 
vote against the resolution even if it is amended in accordance 
with these suggestions, but I am inclined to think now I would 
yote for it under those circumstances. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield me two minutes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I had not intended 
to say anything on this resolution, but after hearing the debate 
here I desire to say a few words, 

Some of the criticism against American occupation in Haiti, 
if not all of it, has been lodged against the military control of 
it. Now, it is suggested that the President could obtain his in- 
formation from sources there without the appointment of a com- 
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mission. The only source that the President would have, offi- 
cially, to obtain information without a commission is through 
the military, and that information, it would be charged, is 
biased. I am sure the military forces who have been in control 
of Haiti will welcome this investigation. 

It seems to me the President and the country are entitled to 
bave a report as to conditions there from a disinterested com- 
mission. The President stated in his message to Congress that 
if this commission was authorized, he would place on it repre- 
sentatives of each branch of Congress. I have no objection 
whatever to one of the proposed amendments of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] that the report should also be 
made to Congress. I think the President and the country are 
entitled to a disinterested and impartial commission to obtain 
the facts, and I am going to vote for the resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is the gentleman advised that the 
American commissioner is an Official of the Department of 
State? Although he is an officer of the marines, he was selected 
by the State Department, was put there by the State Depart- 
ment, and is the agent of the State Department. In the State 
Department may be found every item of information that this 
commission could possibly gather. 

Mr. CRISP. I will state to my friend from Alabama that I 
have been in Haiti several times, but would not dare to express 
an opinion to this House as to conditions there from what little 
cursory information I have. I know the gentleman to whom the 
gentleman from Alabama refers is a general in the Marine 
Corps. He is retired. He is an able man. He is the acting 
high commissioner there, and I think what I have said would 
apply to him—that he is a military man and I think the 
President is entitled to have this disinterested commission. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago, in a collo- 
quy between myself and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], it was said that there was ample authority for the 
appointment of this commission and for the expenditure of the 
money necessary therefor in the appropriation for the State 
Department. I presume the gentleman from Texas referred to 
the item “emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service,” and the appropriation therefor of $400,000? 

Mr. GARNER. I did. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to read that provision in the State 
Department appropriation act, and I want to call attention to 
the fact that this appropriation is entitled for “ emergencies 
arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service.” Then it says 
that the money may be expended pursuant to the requirement 
of section 291 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., p. 982, sec. 
107). 

That is the provision which makes it unnecessary for the 
President to submit certain expenditures to the Comptroller 
General or the General Accounting Office. They may be closed 
without audit and without supervision and control by nobody 
except the President himself. That has nothing to do with the 
purposes for which the money may be expended. 

The money should be expended for the purposes mentioned in 
the appropriation act, which I will read. It is headed“ Emer- 
gencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” and 
reads: 


To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the 
Diplomatie and Consular Service, and to extend the commercial and 
other interests of the United States and to meet the necessary expenses 
attendant upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be expended pur- 
suant to the requirement of section 291 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
p. 982, sec. 107, title 31), $400,000. 


Those are the purposes for which this appropriation may be 
expended pursuant to the terms of section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes. It is true that if the President should expend the 
money for other purposes there would be no way in which it 
might be discovered and controlled by Congress or any other 
agency of the Government; but the President would not be 
within the terms of the appropriation act, for it provides three 
specific purposes for which the money may be expended, namely, 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, to extend the commercial 
and other interests of the United States, and to meet the neces- 
sary expenses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality 
act. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to make this suggestion: 
There is a general statute that prohibits the President from 
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paying the expenses of any commission without specific au- 
thority being given for that by Congress. That is section 673 
of title 31, the new code. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say that I did not intend to com- 
ment upon that particular provision to which the gentleman 
from Virginia referred, but it is a provision which has been 
invoked here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Texas did not seek to 
controvert, as I understood it, the contention that the President 
could use any part of this appropriation of $400,000 for Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It reads: 


To meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service. 


Does the gentleman contend that this is a diplomatic or con- 
sular service? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely; diplomatic for this reason: 
Our whole position in reference to Haiti rests upon the treaty. 
If there be any change in our relations it must be made by a 
change in the treaty. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the question was whether we should 
change our representative from a high commissioner to a con- 
sular officer or something else, that might be so. But the Presi- 
dent wants to go far beyond that and investigate the conditions 
in the Republic and matters relating to our future occupation 
of the Republic of Haiti. 

He wants to investigate all of the implications of the treaty 
we made with the Republic of Haiti some years ago, and I 
submit that this emergency appropriation does not cover all 
ni me purposes or the essential purposes implied by the reso- 

ution. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentle- 
man be given half a minute more. 

115 SNELL. I yield another minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to ask a question with a 
view to what he has said. Under a well-understood rule of 
interpretation, are we not obliged to read the provisions of the 
appropriation bill in connection with the provisions of the 
general law? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And that forbids the expenditure of 
any money for the use of commissions unless specific authority 
is given by Congress. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly. I thank the gentleman for his 
pertinent contribution to the discussion. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand from anything 
that has been said that there is any great opposition to the con- 
sideration of this resolution. As there is not, I shall not further 
take the time of the House. I move the previous question on 
the resolution to its adoption. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
Inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the rule under which we 
are to consider the resolution provides that the time in general 
debate shall be equally divided and controlled by those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. I think it would be infor- 
a to the House to know just how that division is to be 
made, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that that would be 
in the discretion of the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, the Speaker thinks, has discretion to recognize 
any Member who may gain his attention, and that Member 
having gained the floor would be entitled to an hour? 

The SPEAKER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To what time would he be entitled? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The resolution provides that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that the Member 
being recognized in favor of the proposition would be entitled 
to control half the time and the Member announcing himself 
opposed to the proposition would be entitled to control half 
of the time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Speaker thinks that that would 
be the interpretation even though it gave the Member so recog- 
nized an hour and a half, when, under the rules of the House, 
a Member is entitled only to one hour? 


The time of the gentleman from Dlinois has 


parliamentary 
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The SPEAKER. The resolution provides that the time for 
general debate shall be equally divided and controlled by those 
favoring and opposing the resolution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It does not provide that it shall be ap- 
portioned to any particular Member. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that the Member 
announcing his opposition to the resolution would be entitled 
to control an hour and a half, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 170, 
providing for a commission to study and review the policies 
of the United States in Haiti. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 170, with Mr. Hoorn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint a com- 
mission of not more than seven members to study and review conditions 
in Haiti and the policies of the United States in that Republic. Within 
six months from the date of the approval of this resolution the said 
commission shall report to the President the result of its investigations 
and shall make such recommendations as it may deem wise concerning 
the policies of the United States in Haiti. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the expenses of such a commission, including 
expenses of said commission in Haiti and in the United States, com- 
pensation of employees, travel and subsistence or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), steno- 
graphic and other services by contract if deemed necessary, rent of 
office in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, purchase of necessary 
books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, and such 
other expenses as may be authorized by the Secretary of State, $50,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule general debate will con- 
tinue for three hours, to be divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I inquire whether the view of 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House as to the 
parliamentary situation coincides with that expressed by the 
Speaker? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize any gentleman 
of the committee who is opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Suppose no member of the committee 
is opposed to it, who will be recognized in opposition to it? 

The CHAIRMAN, Then any Member on the minority side 
of the House who is opposed to the resolution will be recog- 
nized by the Chair, as the Chair understands the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, would the Chairman limit 
his recognition to one on the minority side of the House, or 
would anybody opposed to the resolution on the majority side 
have an equal chance? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would think that any Member 
of the minority side who might be opposed to the resolution 
would be entitled to recognition. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The rule provides that the time shall be 
equally divided between those favoring and those opposed to 
the resolution. It does not provide recognition of Republicans 
and Democrats. 

Mr. SNELL. May I make a suggestion. It is generally under- 
stood under such circumstances that if the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hvuppreston] rises and demands opportunity to 
control the time, he would be entitled to yield any part of his 
hour and a half to any Member on either side of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from New 
York is correct. Is any member on the minority side of the 
committee opposed to the resolution who desires recognition? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, my position is this as the 
ranking member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs: I want 
one or two amendments to the resolution, but I shall vote for 
the resolution if the amendments are defeated. In its present 
condition I am opposed to the resolution, because I want those 
amendments adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is opposed to the resolu- 
tion in toto, the Chair thinks that the gentleman is entitled to 
recognition and control. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to 
the fact that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] 
yoted for the resolution. There was a unanimous report of 
the committee, and the gentleman does not assure us that he 
will vote against the resolution when his amendments are 
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adopted. To the contrary, he states that he will yote for the 
resolution if his amendments are defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Alabama is opposed in toto to the resolution, and 
the Chair also understands the gentleman from Maryland is 
not opposed in toto to the resolution, but conditionally. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I shall be very frank about it. If the 
amendments are not adopted, I shall vote for the resolution 
nevertheless, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of fair play, 
I ask unanimous consent that the control of the time on the 
resolution in general debate be controlled one half by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama and one half by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Alabama and the gentleman from Maryland, the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] to control the time of those opposed to the resolution. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the committee understands 
very well the circumstances under which this resolution is 
brought before it for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for one hour and a half. The gentleman controls 
5 a and a half, but he wishes to be recognized for one 

our 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the gentleman himself can 
only consume an hour. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not intend to consume an hour. I am 
not prepared to say just now how much I shall consume. But 
I will yield the remainder of my time to other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States has asked 
for the authority to appoint a commission to investigate con- 
ditions in Haiti in an endeavor to arrive at some more definite 
policy for the United States to follow in that Republic. Under 
present conditions we would be limited in our occupation of 
Haiti by the conditions of the treaty to the year 1936, but we 
a not under obligation to remain there until the end of that 

e. 

The question is, What shall we do? What ought we to do? 
We can not know from the somewhat wild reports that are 
circulated by people who have very decided views, some of 
them desiring to perpetuate our occupation of Haiti and some 
favoring immediate withdrawal. 

The resolution provides that the President shall appoint a 
commission to find out the facts regarding Haiti and determine 
a policy for the United States that will fit those facts. 

It is not necessary to review conditions that have existed in 
Haiti. Everybody knows, I think, that prior to our interven- 
tion in 1915 there was a condition of practical anarchy in 
Haiti. There had been five different men in the Presidency 
in a period of 18 months, each driven out by opposing forces 
except the last, who, during an attempted revolution, seized 167 
political prisoners and gave orders that if there should be a 
renewal of disorder in the city the first firing would be the 
signal for the massacre of these men. Firing did begin in the 
city, and 167 prisoners, not accused of any crime, were mas- 
sacred. From the indignation that followed that act the Presi- 
dent took refuge in the French Legation, but a mob broke 
through and seized him and killed him, and cut his body in 
pieces and scattered the pieces throughout the city. 

The American intervention was influenced by representations 
of the foreign legations. The French minister and the British 
chargé both implored Admiral Caperton to land marines for 
the protection of their families and their nationals, The 
French minister said that his wife and children were without 
protection in his legation, and it was deemed expedient that 
the desired protection should be given by murines from our 
nayal vessel then in the harbor. 

A few weeks later a treaty, after a provisional government 
had been organized, was made, and our Government assumed 
the obligation of protecting the independence of Haiti, and the 
maintenance of order there by a government of the Haitian 
people, The treaty was ratified early in 1916 and went into 
effect at once. The treaty was to be in force for 10 years, but 
in Article XVI specifically authorized an extension of that time 
for 10 years longer. I read from the treaty: 

ARTICLE XVI 


The present treaty shall remain in full force and virtue for the term 
of 10 years, to be counted from the day of exchange of ratifications, and 
further for another term of 10 years if, for specific reasons presented 
by elther of the high contracting parties, the purpose of this treaty has 
not been fully accomplished. 
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It was only about a year later when, upon request of the 
Haitian Government and with the consent of the authorities of 
the United States, that treaty was extended in accordance with 
this provision. Some criticism has been made of the fact that 
the act of extension was not ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. But the Senate had already ratified the treaty of 1916, 
which provided that that treaty could be extended for another 
10 years. At any rate the extension of the treaty has been 
recognized, and we are still in Haiti. 

There is to be an election of a President in April next; not by 
the people, because the constitution of Haiti, which is to go 
into effect at some later time, has not yet gone into effect. 
There is now a Legislative Council of 21 serving instead of a 
legislative body of 2 houses, as provided by the constitution; 
15 senators and 36 members of the Chamber of Deputies. That 
legislature has not yet come into being, and the Legislative 
Council will again elect a President, as the two bodies of the 
legislature, following the method used in France, will elect a 
President when the constitution becomes effective. 

There is another provision in the constitution to the effect 
that no President shall continue in office beyond two terms, and 
President Borno, recognizing that provision of the constitution, 
has already announced that he is not to be a candidate. There 
will be a change in the Presidency, then, after the election in 
April, 1930. It was thought wise in the committee that we 
should not require an earlier report from the commission to be 
appointed, in case this resolution passes, than would give them 
full opportunity to study conditions after fhe election. Six 
months is a short time, because four months from now an elec- 
tion is to be had, and the commission will have to report within 
two months on the conditions and the change of administration. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, no intelligent person can, of course, conscientiously object 
to procuring information as to the condition of affairs in Haiti; 
and, therefore, whether this resolution is amended or not, I shall 
vote for it. That, however, does not mean at all that I indorse 
all that has been said in regard to our occupation of Haiti. 

I visited Haiti about two years ago and spent about three 
weeks on the island. I traveled all over the island. I visited 
the city called Aux Cayes, where the recent disturbance oc- 
curred. I spent considerable time in Port au Prince, the capital, 
and I learned something about conditions existing there. 

There is, in my opinion, no justification for the claim that 
in Haiti there is any disturbing or warlike element of any 
consequence, 

Nothing of the kind is true. I went back into the country 
known as the Croix de Boquet district, part of the way by 
machine and the remainder of the way on horseback, because 
we could not otherwise cross the mountains. I was accom- 
panied by three other men. Not one of us had a pistol or any 
other weapon to defend ourselves if we had been attacked. We 
were never molested, but on the contrary we were treated with 
the utmost respect and even kindness. 

Now, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] sug- 
gested that we ought to have a bipartisan commission to inves- 
tigate the occupation of Haiti by the United States. The mere 
fact that the commission might consist of men bearing differ- 
ent party labels would be no assurance that they would hold 
views of governmental principles which are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. 

I would like to have the commission include men who sin- 
cerely believe in the principle of government by consent of the 
governed, 

If the commission to be appointed by the President consists 
only of members who believe in the benevolent-despotism doc- 
trine, or, in other words, of members who always assume that 
other people are not capable of governing themselves, then we 
can be sure that the commission will come back and report that 
we should continue to govern the Republie of Haiti. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Does the gentleman want a com- 
mission that is prejudiced in advance? 

Mr. CROSSER. Oh, no; but I do not want them prejudiced 
against the principle of fundamental democracy. I would like 
to see appointed some members with clear convictions as to the 
justice of democratic principles, but that does mean they would 
be prejudiced in regard to the evidence which might be pre- 
sented to them. It is easy to ascertain whether or not a man 
believes in democracy or believes in autocracy. 
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Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then the gentleman would like to 
have the resolution specify that at least three members of the 
commission shall be democrats and three of them autocrats, or 
something of that kind? 

Mr. CROSSER. No language could be incorporated in the 
resolution which would absolutely assure us that men holding 
definite views on the subject of government would be appointed. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Would it not be better to have a 
commission of men whose opinions are not already formed and 
who have an open mind on the subject? 

Mr. CROSSER. Men who have not very clear-cut, definite 
views in regard to the justice and wisdom of the principles of 
government by consent of the governed—that is, of democracy— 
would not be very well qualified to investigate the wisdom or 
propriety of the occupation of Haiti by the United States. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. If the gentleman will submit to a 
further question, has not the gentleman’s wish in the matter got 
to be met by the judgment and discretion of the appointing 
power? 

Mr. CROSSER. In a large measure that is true, but this 
resolution could be worded so as to indicate the type of men 
Congress considers as best qualified to conduct the investigation. 

The gentleman from Georgia stated that criticism had been 
directed chiefly against the military domination of Haiti. That 
is, generally speaking, true. The people of Haiti have as a 
result of our occupation benefited in certain material ways. 
They have better sanitary conditions, a little more stable finan- 
cial system, and a few advantages of that kind. What 
irritates the people of Haiti is what they term the utter dis- 
regard by American officials of the United States’ promise at 
the time of signing the treaty in 1915, that the United States 
would do everything possible to enable the Haitian people to 
govern themselves. As a matter of fact, little effort has been 
made to enable the people of Haiti to govern themselves. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. How many years ago, may I ask, was the 
gentleman first in Haiti? 

Mr. CROSSER. Two years ago. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman had been there seven or 
eight years ago and had noticed that the gendarmerie in the 
different towns throughout Haiti were manned almost entirely 
by marines, and you go there now, or even last year, and find 
only one marine in charge of a station composed of a gen- 
darmerie of 20 or 30 men, you will then appreciate, I think, that 
instead of the thing the gentleman says being true now, just the 
opposite is the fact. 

Mr. CROSSER. As I said, when I was there two years ago 
I do not believe I saw more than one man above the rank of 
sergeant who was not a marine. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman would find now that the gen- 
darmerie has simply been skeletonized with marines. 

Mr. CROSSER. From the beginning of the occupation by 
the United States the private soldiers of the gendarmerie were 
almost, if not all, natives. There is no doubt about that, but 
you might have the rank and file of the gendarmerie composed 
wholly of natives and if they were never given an opportunity 
to manage the gendarmerie, does the gentleman think that they 
would receive the necessary experience and training to fit them 
for conducting the Government? 

Mr. ARENTZ. If you will ask any number of the men who 
are natives and acting as lieutenants in the gendarmerie why 
they do not assume the captaincy of their company, they will 
say, No; we do not want to do that because we do not want 
to assume the responsibility.” 

Mr. CROSSER. I do not believe that any substantial number 
of natives in the gendarmerie have been given the opportunity 
to become officers in the gendarmerie. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will consult the recent report 
of the high commissioner, he will find it brings out the fact that 
since 1927, 35 Haitians have been appointed to officers’ berths 
in the gendarmerie, and it has been the policy of our Govern- 
ment to train them and to appoint them to such rank as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. CROSSER. That may be true since 1927, when I was 
there; but prior to that time it was not. 

Mr. BEEDY. Prior to that time I personally met one of the 
finest types of Haitian officer you would care to meet in any 
country, who had been promoted to the office of lieutenant in the 
gendarmerie, and they were picking them for such appoint- 
ments at that time. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Can the gentleman give me his name? 

Mr. BEEDY. I can by consulting my diary of travel, and I 
may tell the gentleman that this was in the spring of 1925, and 
this man was in full charge of the garrison of Plaisance, and 
I can give the gentleman his name later, because I have it in 
nry diary of travel. 

Mr. CROSSER. I think that may have been the one native 
whom I met and who was a capable lieutenant. 

Mr. BEEDY. There were several of them, but they were of 
the superior type. 

Mr. CROSSER. I was in Cape Haitien, Aux Cayes, and Port 
au Prince; and I recall seeing only that one native officer, and 
he was a lieutenant. It may be that my little investigation has 
helped to improve conditions and bring about advancement for 
some of those fellows. I hope so. 

We should not blame people for striving for the right of self- 
government. We are, you know, in the habit of quoting Lincoln 
when it suits our purpose; but we avoid mentioning Lincoln’s 
doctrines when we wish to practice despotism. Lincoln said: 


According to our ancient faith, the just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed. 


That is sound principle and it is not restricted in its applica- 
tion to the case in which our own liberties are in question. We 
must concede the right of self-government to other peoples or 
stop pretending to uphold the right of self-government entirely. 

James Russell Lowell said that— 


Democracy gives every man the right to be his own tyrant. 


The argument that there had been trouble in Haiti and that 
therefore we should take control of the government and do as 
suits our fancy, as we have been doing in several West Indian 
countries, does not seem to me to be consistent with the princi- 
ples of our Government. If forcible opposition to or even insur- 
rection in another country is a justification for our taking over 
the government of that country, would not our Civil War have 
likewise justified some powerful nation like Russia, Germany, or 
Great Britain in asserting the right to govern the American 
people? 

If the assassination of a president, such as occurred in Haiti, 
is a sufficient justification for asserting, in a self-righteous way, 
the right to dictate to the Haitian people, could we then have 
objected if some other government had forcibly seized control 
of our Government when Lincoln was assassinated? We must 
remember too that not only Lincoln was assassinated but that 
Garfield was killed by an assassin in 1881, and McKinley was 
assassinated in 1901, 

These are facts which could be offered as justification for the 
assertion of the right to control us by a government having the 
power to subjugate us. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has cited what are the excep- 
tions to the rule in this country, has he not? 

Mr. CROSSER. Well, I hope that they are the exceptions. 

Mr. BEEDY. One President after another has never been 
assassinated in this country. 

Mr. CROSSER. Oh, they do not kill all our Presidents. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is the exception to our rule, whereas 
down there the contrary obtained. 

Mr. CROSSER. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. BEEDY. As I read history, I think the facts will sustain 
my assertion. 

Mr. CROSSER. No; I think that it was only during the 
recent history of Haiti that her Presidents were assassinated. 
It is a peculiar fact that the number of Presidents of Haiti 
who have been assassinated is almost the same as the number 
of Presidents of the United States who have been killed, and 
Haiti has had a Republic for more than 100 years, is not that 
so? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. And managed very nicely. Not only did 
they force their independence as a nation, but they defeated a 
large army of seasoned veterans of the French Army under the 
command of LeClerc, Napoleon’s brother-in-law. As I recall it, 
LeClere advanced against the Haitians with an army of 40,000 
men who had fought in the wars of Europe. 

The Haitians were not and are not so ignorant as they would 
have us believe. But this attempt to justify the imposition of 
our will and authority upon another people because, as we say, 
they do not know enough to govern themselves, can not be rec- 
onciled with reason, It has ever been the pretense of the despot. 
The roar of the tyrant throughout all ages has been, “ They do 
not know enough to govern themselves.” 

That was the answer of King George to the American Colo- 
nies. 
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My friends, let me sound the warning that those who finally 
suffer most from despotism are those who practice it upon 
others. I sympathize with the Haitian people, but I regard our 
disregard of the right of self-government by the Haitians as 
more harmful to our own institutions than to the Haitians, 
because we disregard the great principles announced in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

When we cease to practice justice the moral fiber of the peo- 
ple will begin to decay. 

es CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it seems necessary when you speak on the American occupation 
of Haiti to announce that you have been to Haiti; and there- 
fore complying with the custom I make a similar statement 
that I have been to Haiti twice and have traveled over the 
island in an automobile from one end to the other. 

I agree with many of the points raised by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], who has just spoken. There has 
been an abundance of exaggeration and misinformation pre- 
sented to the House on both sides of the question. One gentle- 
man, favoring the proposition, said that 17 Presidents had been 
assassinated in succession. That was changed to read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that there had been 17 Presidents as- 
sassinated. As a matter of fact there have been five Presidents 
assassinated during the entire period of 111 years in which 
Haiti has been governed by Haitians. There haye been exactly 
the same number of Presidents assassinated in Haiti since 
recognition was accorded by the United States in 1862 as there 
has been assassinated in the United States. 

I think we want to be fair when we discuss this question 
and be guided by the facts and not by our imaginations or by 
prejudice. 

Furthermore, there have been most amazing statements made 
in this debate regarding the Haitian people. Everybody who 
has been there knows that they are a generous, kind-hearted, 
hospitable, peaceful people, although it is true in the backwoods 
and the jungles they are illiterate and have little conception 
of the principles of government. They are not cannibals, as 
they have been described in this House, nor are they monkeys, 
another term which has been most unjustly applied to them, 
They are courteous, friendly, and exceedingly peaceful people. 
Not a single white man has lost his life in Haiti for 100 years 
except the few marines who were fighting the Caicos, which 
was in the nature of regular warfare, when we took over Haiti 
and a few years afterwards. 

I am in favor of the resolution. I think much depends, how- 
ever, on the personnel appointed by the President to go down 
to Haiti to make the investigation. I believe it is essential for 
the success of the commission and for the President, who is 
anxious to secure the actual facts in order to help solve a 
difficult and delicate problem for the best interests of the 
Haitians and of our own Government, that at least two colored 
American citizens be appointed on that commission who are in 
n with and understand the aspirations of the Haitian 
people. 

We are dealing with two and a half million colored people 
in Haiti. We have some 12,000,000 colored American citizens in 
the United States who are also somewhat interested, and if you 
want to get to the heart of this whole proposition, you must 
consider it from the standpoint of confidence. It is a question 
of confidence, a question of trust, a question of good faith. If 
you want to get the whole-hearted cooperation of the Haitian 
people, there should be appointed on this commission of seven 
at least two outstanding colored American citizens. I am glad 
to take this opportunity to suggest the name of one who is 
well known to the Members of this House, Emmett J. Scott, 
secretary and treasurer of Howard University, former secre- 
tary of Booker T. Washington, who has represented Howard 
University before the Committee on Appropriations for many 
years, and a man of the highest character, ability, and repu- 
tation, in whom the colored people of this country and of Haiti 
have the utmost confidence. I suggest also that practically 
every member of the commission should be able to talk French, 
because the language of Haiti is French and Creole; the latter, 
spoken by the peasants, is a native patois. The educated people 
of Haiti, amounting to, say, 100,000, talk excellent French. 
Many of them have been educated at the lycées of Paris. The 
other 2,400,000 talk a patois which is a mixture of African and 
French, and in appointing this committee it is essential that 
most of the members understand and speak the French language 
and that some should be able to talk the Creole patois. 

The commission will then be in position to travel into the 
interior of Haiti and get into contact with the people. One un- 
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fortunate provision in this resolution is that it is not necessary 
to report back for six months. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania who presented the resolution here stated that the next 
election would be determined by the Council of State, composed 
of 21 members, appointed by President Borno, and that they 
would elect the next President in April, 1930. The Haitian 
people do not want their President to be chosen by 21 men, 
mostly relatives of the present President. When he was re- 
elected four years ago the Council of State had 21 members whom 
he had more or less appointed himself. Just a few days before 
the election, to be sure, President Borno threw out 18 and put 
in 18 new ones, mostly relatives and close personal friends, to be 
sure that he would be reelected. What a travesty and mockery 
for any kind of orderly government or constituted authority. 
The main contention to-day of the Haitian people is that they 
have no voice at all in their Government. They want an elec- 
tion to be held the early part of 1930 under the auspices of the 
American marines, in order to elect their legislative body, 
authorized by the constitution, but which has not been organ- 
ized, because no election has been held for 12 years. I hold in 
my hand here a clipping from one of our daily newspapers stat- 
ing that seven or eight of the big Haitian political organiza- 
tions have requested President Hoover to help bring about an 
election for the national assembly, which is entitled under the 
constitution to elect the Haitian President. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. Is it not true that the present constitution of 
Haiti, which had the approval of, if it was not actually written 
by, American officials, provides for an election in the even num- 
bered years, and that during those 12 years they have held no 
election? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I said. They have not had any elec- 
tion there in the last 12 years. They ask, and rightly so, that 
the American armed forces permit and conduct a plebiscite or 
an election for their national assembly, to be composed of 15 
senators and 86 members of the house. They, in turn, are sup- 
posed to elect the President. If we can send our armed forces 
down to Nicaragua and hold an election down there, certainly 
after being in Haiti since 1915 we could at least help to super- 
vise an honest and fair election there and let the educated 
Haitians, if they want, choose their own national assembly 
and have a voice in their own government and in the destinies 
of their own people and of their own country. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MAAS. I am not defending the present form of govern- 
ment in Haiti. It think it is indefensible; but the gentieman 
said we should go down there and hold an election. I am very 
much interested in just how we could do that. Under the pro- 
visions of their constitution, how can we force an election on 
those people? 

Mr. FISH. Their constitution calls for an election on the 10th 
of January of even-numbered years. The election, however, un- 
fortunately depends upon the call of the Haitian President. 
President Borno is nothing but a puppet and a pawn in the 
hands of the American Officials in Haiti. He was chosen by 
them and is maintained in power by the bayonets of the marines ; 
and if they were withdrawn to-morrow he would be driven 
out of the country within 24 hours, if he did not beat them to it. 
I would say that we could exercise the same pressure that we 
have exerted on every Haitian authority since we have occupied 
Haiti, 

If the President or the Secretary of State said to President 
Borno that an election must be held in January, that election 
would be held. I understood one of the main reasons for 
the recent strike and disturbance in Haiti was to compel the 
holding of an election for the national assembly next month. 
There were no firearms used by the Haitians; it amounted 
to a gigantic demonstration by the Haitian people to secure a 
voice in their own government and not merely a strike over 
some dispute at the agricultural school. It is hoped that 
President Hoover, the Secretary of State, and the American 
treaty officials will take immediate and proper steps to bring 
it about. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has studied the 
Haitian situation. Does the gentleman believe that the citi- 
zens of Haiti in general are better qualified to vote and select 
their President than the members of the colored race are down 
in Alabama, for instance, who are denied the right to take part 
in their Government under the grandfather laws? 

Mr. FISH. I do not believe the people of Haiti are ready 
for self-government, but I know that they have ruled Haiti 
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for over 100 years. They not only established and maintained a 
republic there, and they are entitled to control their own des- 
tinies and that of their own government. We have erected in 
Haiti by force and helped te maintain by the bayonets of the 
marines a dictatorship that is more drastic than any that has 
ever existed in the world, more despotic than that that exists 
in Russia or in Italy to-day. In Haiti there is suppression of 
the press, of public meeting. Haitians can be exiled by the 
President or put in jail without trial. These conditions exist 
at present in Haiti and are supported by American treaty 
officials backed by the marines. We are responsible for these 
autocratic conditions, when we should be the last country in the 
world to permit them to exist or compromise with them. 

I do not propose to stand here and say that you could have 
self-government in Haiti overnight. 

My contention is that we have failed in two or three important 
problenis since we have taken control of Haiti. One is, we have 
not lived up to our agreement to try to educate the Haitian peo- 
ple to some form of self-government, that we have not per- 
mitted an election for 12 years, and that as a result the Haitians 
are no better prepared to govern themselves than they were 
before we occupied the country in 1916. It is essential that we 
help develop the capacity of the Haitian people to establish a 
responsible and orderly government before we withdraw, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty in 1936. 

Before our occupation Haitians were not only able to get 
along for 111 years, but always paid their debts. The Republie 
of Haiti has not defaulted on any of its foreign indebtedness, and 
surely that at least is an indication of some semblance of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman knows the conditions existing be- 
fore we went in there, does he not? 

Mr. FISH. I can not yield. 

I am heartily in favor of our going in there. I think the 
marines that went into Haiti under President Wilson’s admin- 
istration had to go in there. They brought security and law 
and order to the island. A reign of law was established by 
1923, but since then they have made but little progress, We 
have established 140 clinics in that island, and the physicians 
examined last year over 800,000 Haitians or one-third of the 
entire population. We have also built good roads and established 
a modern fiscal system. But unfortunately we are maintaining 
in power under President Borno a form of despotism which de- 
prives the Haitian people of all political rights and liberties. 

I join with the Haitian people in demanding that an election 
shall be held under the protection of the armed forces of the 
United States immediately. At the same time I resent those 
arguments and criticisms that have been leveled at our Govern- 
ment to the effect that we are imperialistic and exploiters of 
small nations. That is not the fact. We seek nothing in Haiti 
but to establish law and order for the benefit of the Haitians 
and for the peace of the world. 

The same thing applies to Nicaragua. Foreign nations have 
pointed the finger of scorn at our activities in Nicaragua and 
Haiti, and the foreign press has denounced the United States 
as being a big, imperialistic bully. We have been accused of 
trying to rob the Haitians and to exploit the Nicaraguans by 
wanting to build a canal there. We have that right under a 
treaty which we paid for years ago, and if there is one thing 
the Nicaraguans want and are united on it is for the United 
States to come down there and spend our money digging a canal 
for their advantage. 

The Liberal Party in Nicaragua, which it is claimed did not 
want us to go there and supervise the election, as soon as they 
had an election, an honest election, and came into power, have 
not ceased praising the American Government for permitting the 
American marines to supervise the election. 

We went there at our own expense and it cost us the lives 
of scores of marines. We spent millions of dollars in Nica- 
ragua, but we do not own one foot of their soil, or in Haiti 
either. There is nothing to exploit in either Haiti or Nica- 
ragua; no gold or no oil; all we want is the establishment of 
law and order in these countries and their friendship and 
cooperation. 

That has been the policy both of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations since 1915. I do not want to have all 
the marines withdrawn, but I do want the marines in Haiti used 
to help the Haitians to hold an honest election and not to be 
used to deprive them of their political rights and liberties. 
[Applause, ] - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is rec- 
ognized for three minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield myself three 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fis H] says there is nothing in Haiti that we want. 
I wonder whether he means that we have already got all that 
there is down there that is worth having? 

There was a Haitian public debt, owned partly in France, 
partly in the United States, and partly in Haiti. Americans 
bought it up at a great discount, and then refunded and in- 
creased it to $40,000,000, and all of it is now owned by the 
National City Bank of New York and their associates. 

There is a railroad down there. A guaranty of the bonds 
was obtained by as rank a fraud upon Haiti as was ever per- 
petrated on a government. The Fall transaction in Teapot Dome 
was honest as compared with this. About $2,000,000 in interest 
was in arrears on the bonds of that railroad, and in the market 
they were hardly worth the paper they were written on. A 
band of American financiers acquired those bonds for little or 
nothing, and the arrears of interest has been paid in full out 
of the funds of the people of Haiti. Americans haye got that 
$2,000,000 and have taken over the bond issue of $3,500,000 on 
the railroad, which earns only about $75,000 a year, and the 
frand which infected the bonds has been duly waived. 

An American concern has obtained a concession of the only 
really valuable harbor in Haiti and will derive an income in 
future from it. 

There are as fertile lands in Haiti as the sun ever shone 
upon. We forced into the Haitian constitution a provision 
which permits foreign ownership of those lands. Americans 
high in political life have embarked in an enterprise to acquire 
those lands. The lands are peculiarly valuable because they 
are adjacent to the cheapest labor in the world. You can hire 
a man there for 20 cents a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will take two minutes more. 

It seems that the gentleman from New York is probably ċor- 
rect in his statement that there is not anything in Haiti that 
we want—we have already got it all. No gold is there, and no 
oil is there; but there are some people there—2,500,000 of 
them—and we have mortgaged them and their children for the 
next hundred years for the benefit of American financiers. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time and 
now yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I 
will care to take 10 minutes to say the little I have in mind. It 
seems to me that some of the discussion already had is irrele- 
vant, with a promise of further discussion that may be of that 
character. We have here—and when we are dealing with legis- 
lation it is not very commonly the case—but one single question, 
and that question is extremely definite. That is the question 
as to whether or not we will comply with the President's request 
and authorize him to appoint a commission for the purposes in- 
dicated in this resolution. 

The President has full power, in dealing with international 
matters, to appoint commissions without being authorized by 
Congress. But, as was explained during the discussion of the 
resolution itself, he is unable to incur any expenditure for the 
work of commissions of that sort. So it becomes necessary for 
him, if he is to employ the services of a commission, to have 
money put at his disposal. That is the reason he is asking 
Congress to act. 

I take it for granted the President is moving with great 
candor and great honesty in this matter. It is his duty to 
recommend legislation to Congress. He recognizes there is a 
problem, or a series of problems, presented by Haiti. We must 
infer he believes that he is now without the information which 
enables him fo reach conclusions satisfactory to himself relative 
to those problems, and so he suggests that he be put in the way 
of securing additional information by making use of a com- 
mission, So the only question we have here is as to whether 
We will respond to his request or whether we will decline. I 
do not think there is any question involved as to the historical 
evolution of Haiti. A man might stand here and talk for hours 
about the history of Haiti from the time Columbus went to the 
island. 

There is no question involved as to whether the administra- 
tion of Mr. Wilson was wise or unwise in negotiating, and the 
Senate wise or unwise in ratifying, the treaty now in effect. 
There is no question involved as to whether that treaty ought to 
be continued or discontinued, or whether it ought to be modified 
and if so in what particular. There is no question whatever as 
to whether under our supervision of the affairs of Haiti injus- 
tice has been done or not or as to what advantages or disadvan- 
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tages have accrued. All of that, as I say, is irrelevant to the 
real issue with which we are confronted, that is, as to whether 
or not we will do what the President requests. 

Although I have been to Haiti and read a good deal about 
Haiti, I would not venture now to offer any views to the House 
or any preconceptions as to what the commission ought to do or 
as to the findings which it ought to make. I do not think that 
is called for at this time, so far, at least, as I am concerned, 

I would hope and expect that the President, seeing that the 
Haitian situation is a matter of very great importance which 
he has got to deal with sooner or later in a very specific way, 
will form as strong a commission as it is possible for him to 
create, and which will bring him data secured by an impartial, 
unprejudiced, patriotic, and capable inquiry with reference to 
all the sources from which the information may be expected. I 
am very sorry that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis] 
has done what I would not venture to do, by bringing in the race 
question and suggesting to the President what should be the 
composition of this commission if he is allowed to appoint one. 
My friend from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has suggested that 
he intends to offer amendments. One of his amendments would 
provide that the report of this commission, if it be appointed, 
shall be made as well to Congress as to the President, and I 
hope very much that the acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, will have no 
hesitation in accepting that amendment. He is to offer another 
amendment, to the effect that not more than four men of the 
same political party shall be put on the commission. 

We have provided that with respect to other commissions 
and to various tribunals and I do not think that the results 
have been extremely satisfactory. It is not necessary to elabo- 
rate, but I may be permitted this one remark. If I were in the 
office of President and were placed under a provision of that 
character, that is to say, that four of seven men designated 
for a particular work should be Repnblicans and three Demo- 
crats, or three Republicans and four Demoerats, I would, per- 
haps be a little embarrassed, since there are several varieties of 
Democrats and several varieties of Republicans. [Laughter.] 
I am a little doubtful whether or not the President could carry 
out the idea of my distinguished friend from Alabama in a way 
satisfactory to that gentleman by complying with such an 
amendment as he intends to offer. Conceivably he might find 
himself in somewhat of a fog. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. De PRIEST]. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Mr. Chairman and members of the coni- 
mittee, I occupy a peculiar position on this particular question. 
There have been so many contradictory statements on both sides 
of the House, it does appear to me that we should all vote to 
appoint this commission, 

Most Members of the House are not familiar with the condi- 
tions in Haiti, like myself, and we all want enlightenment froin 
a commission that will make an impartial investigation, 

I was very much pleased at the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish] when he recommended 
that one or two members of the commission should be from the 
racial group that I am identified with, and I am not surprised 
to hear other gentlemen object to it. The Haitian people con- 
sist of about two and a half million black people and about 
125,000 or 130,000 belong to the educated class, and what the 
people of America wish is that the opinion of the great mass 
of the common people be ascertained, so that the President cin 
more correctly carry out the program of America in wishing 
to help these people become capable of self-government. 

I appreciate also the great work that has been accomplished 
since we have occupied the country since the year 1915, along 
general improvements in every respect, and I am very glad to 
see the gentlemen on the minority side of this House so very 
solicitous about the condition of the black people in Haiti. I 
wish to God they were equally solicitous about the black people 
of America. We in America would like in some of the States of 
this country to have the right of self-determination also. The 
people of Haiti should have the right of self-determination under 
the broad principles laid down by our Constitution and under 
the theory adopted during or about the time of the settlement 
of the World War, when every group of people in the world, it 
was stated, should have the right of self-determination. 

This should apply to Haiti and also to every other class of 
people that God's sun shines on, and I am glad to see the 
gentlemen on the minority side of the House conyerted to the 
right way of thinking, for once in their lives, because I appre- 
ciate the condition of the black Americans, where they are 
denied the right of self-determination in almost every State 
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gentlemen for starting in right in Haiti and conceding the com- 
mon people the right of self-determination and hope it will 
spread to every State in America and that we will all enjoy the 
same rights and privileges. : 

I stand and shall vote for the appointment of this commis- 
sion. I shall vote against both amendments when offered, for 
I have the utmost confidence in the present Executive in the 
White Honse. [Applause.] I think he is one of the best- 
qualified Presidents this country has ever had [applause], and 
I am perfectly satisfied that he simply wants to give the people 
of Haiti the best that this administration is capable of giving 
them and he wants the enlightenment that such a commission 
can bring to him. 

I appreciate the benefit of appointing a commission to inves- 
tigate conditions in Haiti that will have the utmost respect and 
confidence of all the people of that island, and I know of 
nothing that will instill more confidence in these black people 
down there than for them to know that they have one at 
least who can sympathize with them through bonds and ties 
of blood and kin; and I shall not make any special recommen- 
dation as to who the negro on the commission should be, but I do 
hope the President will see to it in his wise judgment to get 
some man of outstanding ability, capable and competent, espe- 
cially representing the group I am identified with, that will be 
a credit to America and do justice to both America and Haiti. 
We have no right to ask for anything more. 

I shall not, perhaps, take all the time yielded to me, but I am 
carrying out the wishes of the people identified with my racial 
group all over this country. I have received hundreds of tele- 
grams asking me jo support this resolution and to sustain the 
President in his desire and-wish to appoint this commission. 

I further wish to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the President made this request in his message before the 
unpleasant incident that just happened down in Haiti. So he 
knew conditions were not like he would wish them, and he eyi- 
dently wanted information outside of the military channels that 
we have there now, so that he could view the thing from the 
broad standpoint of a humanitarian, and I am satisfied that 
every Member of this body wishes to do the thing that is going 
to do the greatest good to the greatest number of people in 
Haiti whether they vote for this resolution or not. From their 
talk I am led to believe they want to help the Haitian people 
and I am going to take it at its face value, and I have con- 
fidence that the gentlemen who are talking against this reso- 
lution believe that the Haitian people should have a square deal 
so far as America is concerned. 

I know our Government is not there to exploit that island 
Republic, as every other Member of this Congress ought to 
know. They were not sent there for that purpose. They were 
sent there by a President who was a member of the minority 
party now and because he thought conditions warranted occu- 
pation. Of course, the marines in Haiti may have committed 
some wrongful acts, I do not know; but that was done indi- 
vidually, it was not the purpose or policy of the American 
Government. I know that military rule at the best is harsh, not 
only there but every other place in this world; but this com- 
mission after making its investigation 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. After this commission makes its investi- 
gation, I am satisfied it will consist of men of such caliber 
that they will bring in an impartial report whether it is with 
America or against America. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by publishing an article I saw in last 
Sunday’s New York World, which I think explains the situation 
better than I am capable of explaining it. I ask unanimous 
consent to do this, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by the 
publication of the article referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

[From the New York World, Sunday, December 15, 1929] 


Harriaxs DEMAND END OF MILITARY RULB—SEEK RESTORATION OF 
SUFFRAGE, RIGHT ro ELECT LEGISLATIVE BODIES AND A PRESIDENT 
BY CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS 

By Eve E. Sorensen, formerly director of the American School in Port 

au Prince 
What is wrong in Haiti? And what are we going to do about it? 
Last week's cry for help from the American high commissioner in 
Haiti to the State Department which resulted in a million rounds of 
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ammunition and additional marines being dispatched was an admission 
of failure of our 14 years of military directed administration. It is the 
signal for a drastic change in policy if we are to retire in 1936, as 
provided in our treaty with Haiti, with any degree of dignity. 

Very few Americans have even the faintest idea of the difficulties 
which will confront the commission to be appointed by President 
Hoover to study the situation in this little Republic of 2,500,000 
French-speaking negroes, and to plan for a definite polley in its 
relations with the United States. 


MUST GET UNBIASED TESTIMONY 


The commission will have the bewildering job of getting unbiased 
testimony from Haitians and Americans whose jobs hang in the 
balance; it should therefore seek out also the opinions of Americans 
who have left Haiti permanently, and now have no further axes to 
grind. The task of finding Americans equipped to study the Haitian 
problem is in itself difficult. Such a commissioner must appraise; a 
type of negro new to him. He must also be conversant with French 
culture, for the educated 10 per cent of the Haitians, who form the 
ruling class and must inevitably take over the reins of government 
in 1936, are French in training and ideals. 

It is with this small group of aristocratic and articulate Haitians 
that many disinterested Americans are in sympathy, and to whom they 
have joined themselves in demanding a change of policy. 

A consensus of opinion of such Americans and Haitians if submitted 
to the commission would be somewhat as follows: 

The Haitians demand restoration of suffrage and the right to 
elect their legislative bodies and a president by constitutional means. 
The more conservative realize that this can not be done immediately 
but they all concur in demanding an end to a dictatorship maintained 
by the armed forces of the United States. They want a civilian rather 
than a military high commissioner. Military rule in Haiti is obviously 
a failure and has seriously jeopardized the possibility of permanent 
harmony between Haiti and the United States. The soldier, whether 
in the rank and file or an officer, is essentially a military policeman, 
which is to say a mailed fist existing for and trained for emergency 
only. He is indispensable in his line, Haitians agree, as was proved 
in the neat, clean military job which the marines did in putting down 
the uprisings of 1915-16. But once his job of fighting was definitely 
accomplished his functions should have been exercised and restrained 
under the control of a civil body, as in any well-functioning State. 
They hold that the Caco” troubles of 1918-1920, during which between 
1,500 and 2,000 Haitians were killed by the United States marines 
after several years of tranquillity, would never have occurred if 
military functions had been divorced from civil rule. They claim that 
more Haitians were killed in suppressing the “Caco” uprising than in 
all of their revolutions since 1843. 


THE SOLDIER ALWAYS WINS 


The great trouble with a military occupation is that the soldier is 
always right, always wins in any controversy with a civilian. Force, 
not necessarily reason or sympathy, is his eternal argument. This has 
been particularly unfortunate in Haiti, where the commission will dis- 
cover that the social aspects of the situation present a curious phenom- 
enon. It is the spectacle of a white, highly modern, Nordic, domineering 
American civilization suddenly superimposed upon a colored, conserva- 
tively formal, French colonial civilization without the saving grace of 
similarity of ideals, traditions, language, color, customs, or ambitions. 

What the American officer and his family do in the normal pursuance 
of work and recreation is frequently bizarre and ofttimes shocking, even 
to sophisticated Haitians. The daily life and performances of the Hai- 
tian is hopelessly old-fashioned or even ludicrous to the proverbially 
untactful American. Add the ever-present color question, which draws 
a sharp and unsympathetic line between American officers and their 
families and the Haitian yellow or black élite, together with the domi- 
nance of the American military over every phase of Haitian life, and 
there is revealed a perfect background for mutual misunderstanding, 
suspicion, lack of cooperation. 

Take the strike of the students at the agricultural school at Damien 
on October 31. The Haitian Government, through its American advisers, 
had diverted some of the money appropriated to scholarships toward 
paying needy students for practical farm work on the school grounds. 
The strike was declared as a protest against this, as an immediate 
cause, but was really a demonstration of more general protestation 
against the whole régime. 

This appropriation of scholarship money for youths in the farm 
schools was a mistake In the first place. The Haitians of the better 
class are not and have never been interested in agriculture as a 
profession. Some of the élite’ became lawyers or doctors, or, if their 
families happened to be among the “ins,” obtained Government sine- 
cures. But agriculture and engineering being totally undeveloped in 
Haiti offered few inducements to Haitian youths. The farm-school 
scholarships were bad psychology, a blundering attempt to bribe young 
men of the upper class to take up studies in which they were not 
interested. 
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The system of education imposed on the Haitians by the American 
director is unsuited to their needs, and they know it. It totally ignores 
their aspirations, traditions, and native character. Since they could 
not be led to learn through methods repugnant to them, they were 
yirtually hired to go by means of the scholarships, at five or six times 
the wages earned by the fathers of many of them and equal, for ex- 
ample, to the salary paid to surgeons in the hospitals. This unaccus- 
tomed innovation and its effect on the educational program in Halti 
has been unfavorably commented upon by every educator visiting the 
island in recent years. 

Another factor in the school situation causing unrest bas been the 
fact that a considerable number of American instructors of the Damien 
School are drawing salaries ranging from $4,000 to $5,000 a year, in 
addition to expenses, paid by Haitian taxpayers, without being able to 
speak the native Creole or French. Their lectures are translated in 
French to the classes by Haitian students often with only a smattering 
of English, and the instructor has small means of knowing if his ideas 
are being put over correctly. 

Unfortunately, the genera] belief is that former investigations were 
carefully staged whitewashing parties, handled under the infallible sys- 
tem of showing the investigators only what they were supposed to see. 
The new commission will find itself closely watched for signs of similar 
procedure. It will come into a heritage of distrust and suspicion, and 
will have the difficult task to secure the confidence of the Haitian 
people. 

All competent observers admit the claim of the military government 
that the great mass of the people in Haiti are not ready for self- 
government, and that the upper classes failed in the past to organize 
and maintain good government. But these élite are the only Haitians 
who can qualify for a part in the government and are the natural lead- 
ers, and regardless of past failures on their part as a class it is 
inevitable that not only minor administrative jobs but the whole 
government must eventually be turned over to them, Why, oe are 
they excluded now? 

Haitians need a policy that will allow the ablest men auen them 
to partake in administrative work along with Americans, and by grad- 
ually building up a spirit of trust and of cooperation pave the way 
to future betterment and security. This was done successfully in 
the case of Haiti's neighbor, the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

WANT CIVILIANS, NOT MILITARY 


Under this plan an administration as efficient as that of Americans 
may not result, but they can not see why the United States should 
demand standards of efficiency for Haitians with which the Haitians 
haye no sympathy, and which are certainly lacking in many other 
countries of the world. 

They recommend that military officers be replaced by civilians. 

They want to see evidence that Haitians are being trained and 
substituted for American employees in all departments, for they value 
the beneficial effect of such procedure on the morale of the people 
and their attitude toward the United States. They value this effect 
on the Haitian spirit over and above a certain amount of momy 
which might be lost in the process. 

No one wishes to deny, in spite of the complicated and troubled 
condition of the country to-day, that there has been considerable 
betterment since the intervention along several important lines, and 
particularly where the peasants are concerned, and there is no ques- 
tion but that many of the Americans directing the military adminis- 
tration are sincerely attempting to secure the welfare of the Haitians. 
Since 1915 commendable work has been done in policing, public health, 
reorganizing of finances, and public works. The public debt has been 
refunded and greatly reduced, and there has been noteworthy honesty 
in the expending of public moneys, however wisely or unwisely appro- 
printed. But they believe that better results would have come out 
of a civil administration, with the additional boon of better feeling 
engendered by civilian administrators. It is their belief that both 
the interests of the Haitian people as well as those of the United 
States call for the continuance of American direction, until the expira- 
tion of the treaty in 1936, but that without a spirit of mutual friend- 
liness and confidence even the most efficient administration would be 
futile. 

The most important part of the agreement between the two coun- 
tries—namely, the establishing of conditions necessary to stable self- 
government by the Haitians and the instruction of Haitians in self- 
Tule—has been conspicuously neglected, with resulting disappointment 
and lack of confidence. There has been no searching study of the 
situation with this prime object of the treaty in mind, and the an- 
nouncement of President Hoover that such an expert survey will be 
made In the near future is most hopeful news. 

They question the validity of the present constitution, the method by 
which it is ratified, and the laws enacted under its provisions, tending, 
as many of them do, toward decided autocratic rather than democratic 
governmental procedures. They consider the election of the President 
by a council of state appointed by him illegal. Government conducted 
along such lines can never inspire the faith of a people and can but fall 
to pieces when the powers that uphold it by force are withdrawn. 
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Under the present policy, when the occupation ends six years hence, 
the Haitian aristocratic élite who will take over the duties of govern- 
ment will have had no opportunity to participate in government practice 
for over 20 years, and can not he expected to uphold a system which 
alienated them from it for such a period of time. A future state of 
anarchy will be unavoidable unless a constitutional government accept- 
able to Haitians in which Haitians participate and with functioning 
legislative bodies be established before the withdrawal. 


DO NOT PARTICIPATE IN FINANCE 


Even with the best of recommendations by the new commission, and 
the attainment of these measures, the time is deplorably short in which 
to allow these Haitians an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
administrative functions they will inherit as a class. In the present 
régime the President is the only Haitian who participates in determining 
national policies or legislative acts. He appoints the treaty officials on 
the nomination of the President of the United States. Though supposed 
to be responsible to the Haitian President, as a matter of fact these 
officials function directly under the American high commissioner and 
are supreme in their own departments. Furthermore, no Haitian takes 
part in the actual direction of the spending of public funds. 

They believe that if the United States leaves in Haiti a government 
which not only is legally constructed but acceptable to the people there 
will be little chance of future revolutions such as have marked the past, 
and that the argument of American military authorities about remaining 
in the country for fear of revolutions is contrary to the feeling which 
exists to-day of the earnest desire for permanent peace on the part of 
all classes of Haitians. 

They wish to urge upon the commission that the recent strike wave 
was the only means of demonstration left to the Haitian people, who 
have no other way of registering a complaint, all other means having 
been denied them for years, including the press and access through their 
own foreign representatives. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested in 
House Joint Resolution 170, providing for a commission to study 
the policies of the United States in Haiti. This resolution not 
alone provides for a study and review of the policies of the 
United States in Haiti, but likewise for a study and review of 
conditions in Haiti. 

I am in favor of the resolution because I believe we should 
obtain all information possible on the conditions in that Re- 
public. I, too, have visited Haiti, and I have listened to gen- 
tlemen on the floor of this House who have also visited that 
country, but it is my firm conyiction that unless you speak the 
language of the people it is very difficult to get their view or 
slant on conditions in their country. Personally I do not speak 
the French language which the Haitians speak, and naturally I 
was only a superficial observer. 

So far as I could ascertain, conditions seemed to be very 
favorable, and I believe these favorable conditions emanate 
largely from the cooperation of the United States Government 
with the Haitian Government under the treaty of September 16, 
1915. Under that treaty the United States was to name a 
financial adviser to that country, who should take charge of the 
finances and bring order out of chaos. The Haitian Govern- 
ment had become much involved, not alone to its own people 
but likewise through its bond issues, to citizens of France and 
of our country. 

Under this treaty the general receiver is to pay salaries and 
allowances. of the general receiver, assistants, employees, and 
so forth, and expenses of the receivership, including the salary 
and expenses of the financial adviser. 

Second. Interest and sinking fund of the publie debt of the 
Republic of Haiti. 

Third. Maintenance of the constabulary and the remainder to 
the Haitian Government for purposes of current expense, 

The constabulary is to be organized and officered by American 
officers until such time as Haitians are capable of taking com- 
mand, 

It is therefore manifest that the United States is exercising 
what may be called a protectorate over the Republic of Haiti. 
The world looks to the United States to conduct the financial 
affairs of the country and to protect from interferences its 
people and the citizens of other nations who are there because 
of the control by the United States over its constabulary. 

I should like to see a strong commission appointed under this 
resolution to report conditions in Haiti, how the treaty is 
operating, and how the people feel toward the intervention of 
the United States in Haitian affairs. 

I believe that Haiti, with the cooperation of the United States, 
will become a prosperous and well-to-do country. I do not 
believe without this cooperation that we can look forward to 
any great prosperity. There are about 100,000 well-educated 
people in the republic and about two million and a quarter 
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uneducated and illiterate people. It is difficult for such a small 
quota of capable self-governing people to conduct the country 
safely in the face of this great illiteracy and ignorance. What 
Haiti needs is more capital to develop its lands and to inaugu- 
rate some industries giving employment to its people. 

This capital ean not be had unless there is a stable and 
efficient government. Capital is very timid under all conditions. 
People will not invest their money unless they feel that the 
Government is able to protect them individually and their 
interests. Under the present treaty much progress has been 
made. Sanitation has been introduced, eliminating largely the 
mosquito, which was inimical to Napoleon’s brother-in-law and 
largely instrumental in compelling the evacuation by the 
French. 

It is not to be expected that the United States Government 
must always remain in Haiti. As the years roll by under an 
efficient public-school system, education will become widespread 
and knowledge of government extended, so that the Haitians 
will surely come into their own under a wise and beneficent 
government, cooperating with their ally, the United States. 

There is another vital reason why the United States inter- 
vened in Haiti as it has done in other American countries. 
Under the Monroe doctrine we say to the world that “ Euro- 
pean powers shall not intervene in American affairs or seize 
American territory.” That being the case, it has been our 
policy to protect the lives and interests of citizens of other 
nations residing in countries of the Western Hemisphere. We 
can not see them lose their investments nor the right to protect 
their citizens, and at the same time prevent them from inter- 
yening by the Monroe doctrine. 

I trust this resolution will be passed, and that we will have 
an exhaustive study of conditions in Haiti, and of the policies 
of the United States therein, as well as recommendations for 
our future policy. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Madam Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. RurR Prarr). The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, I have no idea that the committee which will be 
appointed under this resolution will bring back any informa- 
tion of value from Haiti. In December, 1921, I visited Port 
au Prince, arriving there two days after a committee had de 
parted which had been sent there by another body. The occu- 
pation officials, as well as the Haitian officials, were laughing 
up their sleeves at the way they had duped this committee 
that had been sent down there at considerable expense. In con- 
versations with various Americans and Haitian officers I found 
that the commission had not been afforded an opportunity to 
see anything that those in power had determined that they 
should not see. 

Without assuming to be a prophet, 1 venture the assertion 
that the same thing will be reenacted when the commission 
which is appointed under this resolution makes its investi- 
gation. The report, I am afraid, will be of little or no value, 
because it will contain only the things that the officials down 
there are determined the report shall embrace. 

A number of speakers in this body in the last week have 
referred to the “crisis in Haiti.” I deny that there bas been 
a crisis in Haiti. A few students and hoodlums, armed with 
sticks and stones, do not constitute a crisis, and even had 
they been armed, the 700 marines and the 2,300 gendarmes 
would have been amply sufficient to handle any situation that 
might have arisen. The trouble in Haiti may be ascribed 
largely to the fact that we have been sending mediocre officials 
to Haiti. We went into that unfortunate country during the 
World War, when we were keeping the best for our own needs, 
and officers who were deemed unfitted for service in France, by 
reason of temperament or otherwise, were sent to Haiti, and 
that condition has never been improved or corrected. When 
mediocrity gets into the saddle it has a way of perpetuating 
itself. No one is going to bring in a glaring are light when 
they themselves are nothing but a humble flickering incan- 
descent light. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Are not the officers of the Marine Corps 
obliged to change every three years? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not speaking of the officers of the 
Marine Corps, and I am yery glad the gentleman brought that 
out. I am not speaking of those officers of the Marine Corps 
who wear uniforms. What we need in Haiti, Mr. Chairman, is 
a good house cleaning. What we need in Haiti are officials who 
really know the needs of that unfortunate country, and who 
are in sympathy with the aspirations of the Haitian people. 
It is no place to send bench warmers, 
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ert SPROUL of Dlinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I do not think the gentleman means 
that the President would appoint a commission of chair warmers. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not speaking of the commission. I 
am speaking of occupation officials. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. We are not talking about occupa- 
tion officials now. We are talking about the commission that 
is going to be appointed by the President of the United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understand that, of course; but if we 
were to limit our remarks to the commission, a minute would 
be enough for any of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes te 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gresnwoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have listened to the debate concerning our situation 
in Haiti with a good deal of interest, and one thing I have been 
able to glean from all of the debate is that the American people 
and the administration, both the President and the Congress, 
need a great deal of unbiased information concerning what the 
situation and problems are in this island. Last April I was 
privileged for two days to visit the city of Port au Prince and 
the surrounding country. I was greatly impressed with the 
rich resources of this island, of not only the natural resources 
but the wonderful climate. I was convinced that here is a spot 
where people ought to live in peace, happiness, and comfort. 
God has richly endowed this island in every way. It certainly 
belongs to the Haitian people. For a hundred years revolution, 
tyranny, and devastation have confronted these people. If the 
United States has any mission in the island, it is to be the 
guardian of these people, that they might have these rich pos- 
sessions and this heritage as their own. I am going to support 
the resolution because I believe that a commission of high- 
minded citizens, men who would have a great vision and a desire 
to render service and helpfulness to a degraded people, might 
bring this Congress and the President of the United States such 
information that a constructive policy might be formulated 
through the coming years. A policy that will restore to these 
people their island and give to them the advantages and happi- 
ness of having it for their homes. 

I know that there can be a great deal of criticism found with 
a military occupation. I am not one who believes in an impe- 
rialistic policy on the part of our country. We do not need 
military aggrandizement for our country’s welfare or for the 
welfare of our citizens. America does not need Haiti. We have 
enough wealth and resources of our own. There is no reason 
why there should be a policy of exploitation in these islands for 
the benefit of the United States or any of our citizens. There is 
need of some radical changes in the policy of occupation, espe- 
cially concerning the land laws, concerning education, and con- 
cerning the courts in order that there may be law observance 
and the knowledge and understanding of law, and how to 
utilize these wonderful resources for the benefit and happiness 
of these people. Labor conditions and living conditions in the 
island are deplorable. The wage is not enough to maintain the 
people, to keep away starvation. Thirty cents a day of our 
money is not sufficient, and thousands of these natives have 
emigrated to other places, because better wages are paid in Cuba 
and Porto Rico and other places than are paid in the island of 
Haiti. I think there should be some consistent policy concern- 
ing land titles, and alien ownership of property in the island. 
I do not believe that American capital should be allowed to take 
over the ownership of thousands of acres of the best sugar plan- 
tation lands in the island, but I do think that some consistent 
policy of working these natural resources should be inaugurated 
under the advice and consideration of this commission. I do 
not believe in a leasing policy. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I agre with the gentleman that there should 
be some consistent plan, but how would the gentleman, under 
these little private ownerships of those parcels of land, work 
them in a profitable way for sugar plantations unless they can 
be worked as they are now into larger holdings? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We are undertaking a cooperative plan 
in farming in America. What is the reason there can not be a 
cooperative farming management in Haiti, where a great many 
of these small farms may be assembled? 

Mr. HUDSON. We are undertaking a cooperative marketing 
plan, but not a tilling of the soil. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In many localities we have cooperation 
where land activities and agricultural activities are carried on 
under a group system, where farms are sometimes conducted on 
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a larger plan of organization, and you ean carry that on without 
depriving these people of ownership, I am not assuming to act 
for this commission, but I say there is a field for investigation 
there, and for planning this kind of agricultural activity, 
because it seems it must be done in that way. I am against a 
plan which requires that they may pay 6 per cent on the valua- 
tion of lands, providing if they can not prove title they are not 
entitled to draw anything. That has been the practice, as I 
understand it, that has been pursued in the island. It is confis- 
cation. If it is evident after a year that they can not prove 
title and they do not draw income on their lands. 

Mr. HUDSON. That would establish an entirely new system 
of title? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. That is what I say. There is a 
great problem dow there, to work out this question of owner- 
ship and promote activity and at the same time preserve these 
resources to the Haitian people. American capital should not 
be permitted to confiscate land by a system of leasing. These 
lands are for Haitians and not for United States ownership. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I desire to inquire what percentage 
of the natives down there own their own homes? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Under the former system, whereby the 
ownership of land descends from father to son, they own land in 
little plats or patches, and they occupy them. One article that 
I read was to the effect that 175,000 a of best sugar land 
had been acquired by foreign capitalists.” We ought not to 
undertake to substitute our ideas concerning titles for theirs. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. It was in their original constitution, was it 
not, that only natives could own real estate in Haiti? Is it our 
business to go there and say their laws are all wrong? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We should not deprive them of owner- 
ship. Previous to 1918 no foreigners were allowed to own 
land and ownership was held only by Haitians. Since then 
thousands of acres of land have gone into alien ownership, to be 
used for sugar plantations. I do not believe that in the refer- 
endum of 1918 the people down there understood what they 
were about in acting on the land question and land titles. This 
constitutional change concerning land titles reverses the whole 
order of the rights and ways of living. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Les. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
that referendum that he speaks of was taken under Haitian 
auspices or under the auspices of our Government through its 
military officers? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is like every other problem that 
comes up; there are different kinds of propaganda and different 
views about it. But knowing those people as I do, I do not 
think those people understood the changes of land ownership. 
It is our duty to be the guardian of those people. Whoever 
heard of a fiduciary or guardian appropriating the property of 
his ward under any conditions? If this Government wants to 
adopt the principles of the Good Samaritan and help somebody 
in need, it should preserve the island for the benefit of those 
people who live on it. I think it is needful for this commission 
to study these questions in order that the Congress and the 
President may work out a consistent and constructive policy 
during the future years, with the idea of helping the Haitians, 
and not ourselves. The treaty did not give us any rights, so 
far as the courts and the schools are concerned. 

Speaking of schools, education is another subject for the com- 
mission to study. That is one of the most important activities 
of the island. Under the treaty the United States has no right 
to supervise educational facilities. We do, however, completely 
control the finances of the island. Indirectly therefore we 
manage the schools and all other activities. This is one source 
of controversy which the commission might be able to study and 
recommend a solution. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What proportion of the land is 
owned by white people? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I saw an article to the effect that 
175,000 acres of the best and most fertile land had been taken 
over by foreign capitalists for sugar plantations. Formerly the 
Haitians owned it all. Each one owned a little patch that they 
had cleared out of the woods, and they passed it down to their 
descendants, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. How much is owned by foreigners? 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Most of the foreign-owned land is 
owned by capitalists from the United States. Perhaps some 
ownership is also by Europeans. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Just what I thought. 
seat of the trouble? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think so. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. What law is in effect in Haiti? Is it the 
Napoleonic law or the common law? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They speak French, and I think they 
follow the French law as to land. 

Charin BUSBY. Do they have any tangible system of law in 
9 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They have a body of law, and they have 
courts organized. 

Mr. BUSBY. On what lines are they developed? Along the 
lines of common law or civil law? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think on the Roman system rather 
than the English system. It is the civil law. 

Mr. BUSBY. Does the gentleman know whether that is a 
pretty well-developed system? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. No. I can not give you the information. 
Of course, the constitution of 1918 changed many of those pro- 
visions of substantive law, and the people knew very little about 
it. It is hard for them to conform to changes made by the new 
constitution. 

There is very little being spent for education, and a part of 
this recent trouble arose over certain arguments with reference 
to the colleges and the appropriation of money. A great deal 
of this money is obtained from the tariff law, and here is an- 
other place where the commission can carry on its study. They 
are levying tariffs to raise revenue there and then spend the 
money for Haiti. However, many of those schedules are prob- 
ably levied upon commodities that make living expenses higher. 
Living expenses onght to be reduced in the island, because 
poverty already prevails on every hand. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, I am rising to support this resolu- 
tion but not to enter into a discussion of the conditions existing 
in Haiti at the present time. Those matters have been thor- 
oughly and competently discussed by other Members of the 
House. I shall not discuss the question of agriculture, the ques- 
tion of the concession in the Artibonite Valley, nor the history of 
the revolutions, although, as I have stated before on the floor of 
this House, in order to understand conditions in that Republic 
one must know the history of the island as well as its people. 

My object in rising is to make it certain that the people of 
Haiti will not mistake the idea of this Republic, its President 
and Congress, in appointing a commission to visit that island and 
to assist them. One could take isolated sentences from some of 
the statements made on the floor of the House in this debate and 
make some of the most ignorant citizens of Haiti believe that 
the American Congress was initiating this investigation for the 
sole purpose of investigating possible mistakes of members of 
the Marine Corps. I want to make it clear in this Recorn that 
that is not the purpose of the appointment of this commission 
and make it clear what the purpose really is. Those who have 
read the resolution will know that this commission— 
is to study and review conditions In Haiti and the policies of the United 
States in that Republic. 


And, as stated by the President— 


to conduct an investigation and arrive at a determination of national 
policies in the immediate future. 


I know that in Haiti, as in this country, there are many 
political parties. It might be to the interest of one of those 
parties, or to the interest of individuals who desire preferment 
in a party, to send word to some of the most ignorant people in 
the world—and there are some of them there, because they have 
had no opportunities of education—that it was the intention of 
this Government to investigate and punish the marines for some 
fancied dereliction, and I do not want to see the time come in 
that Republic, whether through booming of the tom-tom or what- 
ever mysterious method of communication is used by the Af- 
rican savage, that such word is sent out to an ignorant people. 
Our action must not be construed as an attack on the Marine 
Corps of the United States. It is simply an expression of the 
desire of this country and of this Congress to do everything 
possible to rehabilitate Haiti, with no wish on our part to as- 
sume jurisdiction over their persons or property, but with every 
desire to see that they are given the same opportunity with re- 
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spect to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness that the people 
of this country are given. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, we should establish a general 
and frank thesis for our international conduct, Let us be im- 
perialistie or not. Let us stop being praying pirates and be 
out and out highbinders or let us be ridiculously honest in inter- 
national affairs, which are always lubricated by larceny. Let 
us stop being squatters and be owners or let us keep our hands 
off all territory outside of continental United States. Frankly, 
I favor the bolder course of admitting that we want certain 
colonial areas and that we take them, s 

We prattle equality and profit through subject peoples. Is 
there equality? Even in these United States under the consti- 
tutional division of senatorial representation, great masses of 
people are deprived of equal representation in the Senate. Yet 
we hear a demand for a release of our insular holdings. Why 
do not they release the East from the bondage of the Senate. 

Let us adopt a pragmatic philosophy about our relations with 
weaker peoples. Stop promising freedom and start developing 
them for fairer representation in our Government. We should 
absorb instead of disturb. 

Our present foreign policy reflects our domestic policies of 
hypocrisies, We pray and parade, “Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
as we go marching on.” Our smugness irritates the world and 
does not blind it. The White House often fools the country, but 
seldom fools the world. This is a general statement and applies 
to no particular American divinity who happens to occupy the 
rotarian throne of heaven. 

The genesis of this resolution is traceable. We entertained 
the President of Haiti in our gallery on the wrong day. The 
sons of the wild jackasses were in revolt and kicking up all their 
heels while braying lustily for a subsidy. The President of 
Haiti must have carried back the germ of insurgency. By all 
means send a commission to Haiti. Lord knows, we have room 
for no more here, [Applause,] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am heartily in favor of the appointment of this commission. 
I am very glad, indeed, that free expression is being had here 
with reference to this commission. I have a very distinct idea 
as to the making up of the same. I am clearly of the opinion 
that present conditions in Haiti are due largely to the fact that 
those who represent the United States Government in that 
island have not been giving that concern to the people of Haiti 
that should be given them, taking into consideration the char- 
acter of people they are, This commission should be composed 
of men who understand that character of people. It should be 
composed of men who understand their language and who have 
some acquaintance with their habits. To my mind the trouble 
that has occurred there might have been avoided had there been 
a better understanding between those in authority and the 
Haitian people. Those people down there like to parade. Why 
not let them parade? They like to have their own way about 
certain things which are not our ways. Why not humor them 
in that respect if it is not hurtful either to them or the people 
in this country or the world? It occurs to me that if we had a 
high commissioner in Haiti who would exercise his duties in a 
sort of civilian way rather than in a militaristic way this 
trouble might have been avoided. I have no particular criti- 
cism to make of the present high commissioner as a man or as 
an Army officer, but I think he is absolutely unfit for the place 
he is occupying because he has had nothing but military occu- 
pation and military preparations throughout his life. In my 
opinion, the high commissioner should be a civilian, a man of 
high character and good judgment, a man of a sympathetic 
nature, a man who would dispel the idea that he is a military 
governor. 

If we had that character of commissioner there, in my opinion, 
the trouble so recently occurring would not have happened. 
{Applause.] When a commission is appointed it should be a 
commission to visit the island, study the people, know their 
habits, and know their wants. That character of commission 
would be better to fo.low in adopting a policy for the future 
control of that island than one that has no such information. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it not true that the recent trouble, to 
which the gentleman is referring and which ‘he said would not 
have occurred if we had the right kind of men there, occurred 
in a department over which the United States Government has 
no control and over which the American commission has no 
authority. 
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Mr. WOOD. That is true; but if you go back and beyond 
that, the seed that led up to the trouble that occurred down 
there was planted by those who are in authority, if my informa- 
tion is correct. Not because of any desire to do anything ex- 
cept what was best for these people but because of an entire 
want of understanding. 

I have visited Haiti several times. I have gone out over 
the island, among the peopie who liye in the innermost portions 
of the island. Why, they are just as simple as children and 
just as docile as lambs if you know how to treat them. This 
has been my experience and my observation. 

If we were to go into any other section of the world, if we 
were to go into darkest Africa to establish some form of gov- 
ernment and provide for the future needs of its people and 
their future control, I suspect we would be derelict and fall 
far short of the mission upon which we were sent if we did not 
first study the people we were to control or had to do with 
under our control. 

Therefore I think this commission should be composed of 
high-class gentlemen, whether they come from the House or the 
Senate or both, or entirely from the outside; men who have 
some familiarity with this character of people, men who can 
understand Haitian French. There is very great reason for 
this, because if you take an interpreter down there from this 
country who understands ordinary French, or if you employ 
an interpreter down there who does not understand ordinary 
English, the commission will get a very poor idea with refer- 
ence to the condition that the interpreters are trying to transmit 
from the witnesses to the commission. So it is important we 
have men who understand this character of French, because 
ideas can best be conyeyed by the person in the language he 
knows and speaks, and ideas can best be received by persons 
who know and can speak the same language. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
very difficult to find men with those special and peculiar quali- 
fications he has last mentioned who also had the other intellec- 
tual qualifications necessary for a position of this sort? 

Mr. WOOD. No; 1 do not think it would be hard. Of course, 
there may not be many with these qualifications, but there are 
certainly some. The United States for more than a century 
has been having business relations with Haiti. There are busi- 
ness men of high character who have grown rich and who have 
been benefactors to the people down there, and certainly some- 
where in the United States from this class can be found some 
person who can fill the bill I have prescribed. 

To my mind this is to be a most important commission, and 
upon its report depends much, not only for the future of that 
island, but the future of this country. If we are to be their 
guardians we should so prepare ourselves as to know how to 
help them best, and this can only be done by knowing the inti- 
mate thought of the people, their habits, their practices, their 
wants, and their necessities. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle. 
men of the committee, I shall consume but a portion of the time 
allotted to me, because of the fact I think the committee is grow- 
ing weary of discussion and for the further reason I have never 
been to Haiti and, therefore, am not qualified to discuss exist- 
ing conditions. I am one of the few Members of the House 
who has never visited this island. 2 

I do not think, however, that the question of conditions in 
Haiti is directly involved in the consideration of this resolution. 
The resolution neither approves nor disapproves of the present 
policy of the United States in Haiti. It neither condemns nor 
commends the military occupation of the island. It simply 
provides that there shall be a commission not to exceed seven 
in number, appointed by the President, to investigate and re- 
port as to conditions prevailing there and make report, and an 
authorization of appropriation to pay the expenses of the investi- 
gation. 

I believe the resolution ought to be adopted, but I want it un- 
derstood that in voting for the resolution I do not thereby com- 
mend or approve what has already been done there by our Gov- 
ernment, and I want it further understood that, so far as I am 
concerned, and so far as the House is concerned, in its authori- 
zation for the creation of the commission, we are not ratifying 
the action this commission may take or adopting the recom- 
mendations it may make. Indeed, the commission will not be our 
commission, but that of the President. He alone will have the 
authority to appoint and the personnel will be of his choosing, 
and therefore the commission will not be the agent of the Con- 
gress, but of the executive branch of the Government, 
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I have heard a good deal of discussion here about conditions 
in Haiti. During the past several days I have heard some very 
able speeches made, both commending and condemning our pres- 
ent policy there; my good friend and able colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Huppieston], on the one hand, and my friend the 
brilliant gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy], on the other. 
These have been educational and instructive. Then I have had 
the pleasure in this debate of listening to speeches by many of 
the Members who have visited Haiti and have first-hand knowl- 
edge of prevailing conditions; but what I am hoping, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that when this commission is appointed, the commission 
will be fearless, unbiased, without preconceived convictions, and 
will ascertain facts and give us in deed and in truth the report 
of a fact-finding commission. 

I was greatly impressed by what the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson] said about the way commissions are 
sometimes fooled—that they go and see only such persons and 
such conditions as the governing authorities desire them to see. 

I was reminded of a system I understand prevails in a Cer- 
tain portion of the United States that especially advertises the 
sale of its lands. Some people make a living in this section by 
simply hauling to town on certain days of the week wagons 
loaded with very fine corn, and when the tourists ask whence 
came the corn all the wagoner has to do is to tell them he 
raised it on his land in that community, and that he made so 
many bushels per acre. This is not in my district, I will say, 
Mr. Chairman, and is not in my State, but I understand this 
practice has prevailed, and sometimes tourists have been led 
to believe that certain productions can be made upon this land 
simply by reason of the methods used to advertise the land. 
Propagandists sometimes fool commissions just as they do 
tourists. 

I know the work is going to be very difficult for the com- 
mission that is to go down to Haiti where, as has been stated, 
the people speak a strange tongue—the French language—and 
perhaps a dialect that the members of the commission will not 
understand, and therefore they may not, perhaps, correctly 
grasp at once what is taking place; but I am sure the Presi- 
dent in the appointment of the commission will appoint men 
who wiil be honest, conscientious, broad-gaged, and men who 
will go to the bottom of things so that their report, when it is 
made, will be worthy of consideration and will be, in truth and 
in fact, an ascertainment of conditions as they prevail there, 
and upon which intelligent action can be taken with respect to 
the future relations of our Government toward the little coun- 
try of Haiti. [Applause.] 

In conclusion I want to say just this, that so far as I am con- 
cerned I believe that the Republic of the United States in its 
dealings with other countries ought not to have a double stand- 
ard, I believe that we ought to deal fairly and impartially and 
with the same spirit of liberality with the smallest country on 
earth as we do with the largest. I believe what actuated the 
President in desiring this commission is that the facts may be 
known about Haiti and that the present and future policy of 
the United States may be wisely determined. 

Possibly the President has authority to appoint a commission 
and make an inyestigation himself without authorization by 
Congress. I believe, however, it is the part of wisdom that Con- 
gress shall authorize the appointment of the commission because 
a commission authorized by the Congress of the United States 
will naturally be entitled to and have more weight touching its 
conclusions than one appointed without the authorization of 
Congress. I am glad to give my support to this resolution, and 
I believe it will be adopted, [Applause.] 

MR. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite probable 
that the procedure indicated by the gentleman from Texas as 
a method of getting information will be followed by this com- 
mittee appointed by the President. In every town in Haiti 
there is more or less knowledge of the outside conditions of the 
world; there are native men of ability living in the small towns, 
and on the small ranchos, men of some knowledge. 

The commission can go throughout Haiti, 16,000 square 
miles, about as big as one county in my State, and come in 
contact with the best element and will find in the towns a few 
dozen men that can tell them all there is to know, and what 
they think of the present conditions in Haiti. 

I never shall forget, sometimes I wake up in the night and 
think of the time I saw a stream of natives come down from 
the mountain side who had traveled 30 or 40 miles with a pack 
on their backs or two big pack saddles on the sides of a diminu- 
tive horse or a small donkey, carrying their produce to town— 
50 or 60 cents worth of produce on these small mules or burros. 

In the time of the Cacus bandits would meet these poor na- 
tives coming down from the mountain side and take everything 
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from them and send the women back to their homes empty 
handed and induct the men into the army. The men ceased 
coming. They stayed at home. To this day very few men are 
seen carrying their produce to town because of fear. 

Now, what has happened during the American occupation? 
The trails that these people followed were some of them 12 
feet deep through the soft limestone that had been worn as 
smooth as a billiard ball by the feet of these poor natives for 
a hundred years. 

President Borno told me it was his ambition that these trails 
that these people traveled could be made passable to the high- 
way, and ultimately to connect the most outlying community 
with trail to the highway. The people ask little, work hard, 
and must come to town to trade. They gather in a plaza a 
block square and trade; many of these natives have walked 
20 miles through the night to reach this market place, where 
all sit around offering their little stores of cornmeal, peanuts, 
yams, and other produce, worth, perhaps, 12 to 15 cents, and at 
the maximum, 50 cents. 

These are the people whom our so-called army of occupation 
have benefited. I want to say that during the occupancy of 
Haiti by Americans, by the splendid lot of men that comprise 
the officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps and the naval 
officers, of the civil engineer corps, great improvements in con- 
ditions haye been made. 

I went out about 45 miles from Port au Prince, and found 
there a lanky Texan, Mr, Bergscott, and his wife, who is an 
artist. They are in the employ of the Haitian Government. 
They were living by themselves in a far-off place raising cattle, 
trying to improve the grade of native cattle for the benefit 
of the Haitian natives. They had taken the best type of Spanish 
cattle, and, by the way, these cattle are unaffected by the 
dreaded cattle tick. The color of the cattle is black to a dark 
tan color. They take the female offspring of these cattle into 
the country districts and give them as prizes to the girl or boy 
in each district who raises the best garden plot. This man 
Bergscott has made great progress in the breeding of these 
native cattle during the past five years, and he had 40 or 50 
acres of beans and 30 or 40 acres of corn. 

It is an unusual sight to see the cornfields with a dozen or so 
small colored boys scattered throughout the field, so that when 
the flocks of parrots came down to feed upon the corn the boys 
could drive them away by yelling and throwing stones. It is true 
that things are primitive in this Black Republic, and they are 
bound to be primitive when one considers the background of its 
people. Haiti comprises 16,000 miles; there are two and a half 
million people, and the average wage is 1 gourde, 20 cents, a 
day. A gourde is one-fifth of ə dollar. There is 94 per cent 
illiteracy in the island. Eight hundred and forty thousand 
natives visited the free dispensaries last year. The sense of 
honesty is not yet instilled in their minds, as far as many of 
them are concerned, or the idea that government is for the bene- 
fit of all and that they should be honest with the government. 
It is going to take time. 

We have seven years yet in which to fulfill our promise to 
the Haitian people. What have we done during the past 
year? There are two branches of the Federal Government 
in charge, the Marine Corps and the Civil Engineering Corps 
of the Navy. They are composed of high-class men, men- 
who, if you could talk with them, you would see are sin- 
cerely endeavoring to do their best for these black people. I 
believe they are, They are building roads, perfecting the water 
supply, putting in sewage disposal, building native schools, and 
they have an automatie telephone system from one end of the 
country to the other. Our Navy enginecrs are rebuilding the 
old French irrigation systems and helping the natives in every 
way to help himself. Then the body of gendarmes made up of 
natives has been put in shape by our marines. They are splen- 
did men, too, these native gendurmes. This is true also of the 
native lieutenants. In many cases the lieutenants could be 
captains if they so desired, contrary to what some gentleman 
has said here. They do not want to take over the responsibility. 

You go along through the country for miles and miles and at 
last you will come to a whitewashed barracks set in a beautiful 
place. In fact all of Haiti is most beautiful from a scenic stand- 
point, The barracks are situated alongside the road, painted 
white. Of course, they will have received a telephone message 
from some miles below that an automobile is due shortly, and 
possibly that there is a Congressman or other officials in it, and 
there is nothing wrong about that. As you come along the 
gendarmes will come ont of their barracks and line up alongside 
the road to show themselves off. They ought to be proud of 
themselves and they are. They are in charge of a native 
lieutenant who knows how to handle the men and the local 
situation and everything under it that needs to be settled, The 
natives bring all their troubles to the gendarme commander, 


this lieutenant, who handles the company of gendarmes under 
the watchful yet kindly eye of the marine officers. A short dis- 
tance from the barracks you will find one or two other white- 
washed buildings just as well built as any temporary school 
building here in the District of Columbia. There will be wire 
fences on the front of the schools and on both sides, and in the 
back innumerable plots of gardens. They were placed there by 
the native children who attend this school. These children 
are being taught to raise garden stuff. How different it is from 
poking a hole in the ground with a stick just before the wet 
season begins and putting a seed into the ground and expecting 
it to grow, as it will grow, compared with these garden plots, 
on which more will be raised in a square foot than in a square 
rod of the other. That is what the Americans are teaching the 

Haitians and they are dving a good job of it. I could talk 

for hours on this subject as 1 feel so interested in these people. 

I feel that the United States wants nothing down there except 
to give its whole heart to bring these people from the low state 
in which they existed several years ago to a state where they 
can handle their own affairs, to a state where instead of having 
a gourde-a-day wage they may have a wage which will permit 
them to clothe their children, and where instead of seeing 
flour sacks around the bodies of those poor little creatures, or 
you find them naked, you may see clothes. I hope that we 
can do this, and I hope this commission that will go down there 
and investigate thoroughly, as I know they will, will come back 
with a report that will be most helpful in shaping the policy we 
pursue in the direction we give the Haitians in the future. I 
believe our actions in the past, even the mistakes we have made, 
may be likened to those of a big brother with the best intentions 
in the world. 

In this connection I ask unanimous consent to extend as a 
part of my remarks in the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Sunday Star a few days ago, which, in a better way than 
I could do, it states the benefit of our occupation in Haiti. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor» in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

HAITIS GAINS BY Occcupation—Roaps BUILT, FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDED, 
HEALTH GUARDED, FINANCES STABILIZED BY UNITED STATES INTER- 
VENTION 

By Henry Kiitredge Norton 

Haiti is one of the beauty spots of the world. With its blue skies, 
limpid waters, and picturesque mountains it has all the outward appear- 
ance of a tropical paradise. In the eyes of a tourist agent it should be 
one of the most attractive places in the American Mediterranean, pos- 
sessing all the qualities which appeal to the sunshine-seeking winter 
tourist. 

Yet few tourists go to Haiti, and still fewer remain more than the 
few hours that the boat stops. Most of the Americans who have 
gone to Haiti are marines. They are the symbol of the recurring 
troubles which Uncle Sam has found in this beautiful neighboring 
island. A dozen or more times marines or bluejackets have landed 
at Haitian towns to restore peace and quiet. 

These incidents suggest the picturesque history of the island. It 
was one of the first places where Columbus landed in the New World. 
He called it Hispaniola, Its fertility early attracted Spanish colonists, 
who tried to garner its wealth by the forced labor of its Indian in- 
habitants. The Indians resisted and in time were practically ex- 
terminated, while negro slaves were imported from Africa to do the 
work on the plantations, 

FRENCH MADE COLONY WEALTHY a 

As a result of the wars between Spain and France the western 
third of the island, now known as Haiti, became a French colony, 
while the eastern two-thirds, now the Dominican Republic, remained 
Spanish. The French made of their colony one of the most productive 
and wealthiest in the West Indies. 

But its wealth was based upon slavery, and when the French 
Revolution deprived the colonists of the protection of the French 
Crown, the slaves rose in revolt. Through a horrible decade inade- 
quate French forces fought against armed negroes and tropical disease. 
The whites were finally driven from Haiti and the negro Republic pro- 
claimed in 1804. 

For 111 years this so-called Republie pursued its fantastic course, 
One military dictator after another, some better and some worse, 
some calling themselves king and some “emperor,” some with the 
ability of Nord Alexis, and some with the grotesque absurdity of a 
Soulouque, ruled the natives. The lot of the latter was anything but 
an improvement over the days of slayery. 

On the Ist of March, 1847, following the death of President Rechi, 
Gen. Fanstin Soulonque was chosen President of the Republic of Haiti 
by the Senate—a more unsought or less expected honor was, perhaps, 
never conferred upon any man. 

His was an iron hand. 
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Providence seemed to say in his case: 
“The prison of a gloomy empire falls, 
And day again upon the captive dawns 
Happy if now their brighter lot they know!“ 
He passed on December 22, 1858. 
JUNGLE RECLAIMED PLANTATIONS 

Roads, bridges, aqueducts, built by the French, rotted to ruin, The 
jungle reclaimed the broad plantations. And the hunted Haitians, now 
to escape the insatiable tax collectors of the ruling chieftain and now 
to avoid the press gangs of some rival who was organizing a revolution, 
scurried into the forests, built their miserable huts and eked out a 
precarious existence, a prey to human oppression in this world and to 
savage voodoo superstition in regard to the next. 

A century of this kind of “self-government” relegated the country 
to much the same condition in which Columbus found it and the 
mass of its people to a primitive savagery comparable to that in Africa 
from which their ancestors had been forcibly removed. Government was 
to all but a few a thing of evil In its every aspect. To those who could 
participate in it it was a justification for every form of extortion. It 
could be changed only by revolution, and by revolution it was changed. 

UPRISING IN 1915 RECALLED 


In 1911 the wheel of revolution began to spin with increased velocity. 
In the following four years, six self-elected presidents strutted their 
ostentatious persons upon the Haitian stage. The last of these was 
Guillaume Sam, who assumed office by revolution in March, 1915. As 
a measure of caution he clapped into jail nearly 200 of the leading 
citizens whom he deemed possible rivals for the presidency. 

Revolution was already afoot in the north, however, and on the 
evening of July 26 it reached the presidential palace. Early the next 
morning Sam's forces fled, and the President himself, with a bullet in his 
leg, escaped to the French Legation. 

During the night, although there was no attack upon the jail, « 
general massacre of the political prisoners took place. There is no 
documentary proof that President Sam ordered this, but there is little 
doubt that he was responsible for it. At any rate, 167 of the most 
prominent men of the country were slaughtered with revolting savagery. 

When the news reached the crowds in the streets of Port au Prince a 
frenzied mob started for the French Legation. Without regard for the 
amenities of international law they overran the premises. Sam was 
found behind a dresser in the attic. He was carried down and flung 
to instant death at the hands of his infuriated countrymen. 


CAPERTON LANDED MARINES 


It was at this point that Uncle Sam entered the picture for a pro- 
longed stay. Admiral Caperton, who had been standing by with his 
ships watching developments, landed marines, restored order, and took 
control of affairs. 

The Government at Washington was in the midst of the vexatious 
issues of the war in Europe. There had been some nervousness over 
the prospect that either France or Germany might land its own marines, 
There bad also been rumors of a German attempt to secure a Haitian 
naval base at Mole St. Nicholas, Rightly or wrongly, Washington de- 
cided against temporizing in Haiti and determined to assume control 


| of Haitian affairs. 


The upshot was a treaty, ratified in 1916, which provided that for 
10 years the principal Haitian ministers should have American ad- 
visers,” and that the finances of the country should be controlled by 
an American financial adviser and receiver general. 

There was naturally much opposition to this treaty among the 
Haitian leaders. They may be given a certain measure of credit for 
sincerity in their insistance upon the rights of Haiti as a sovereign 
state, though the recent history of the country gave little support along 
this line. 

Over and above this, howeyer, there was ample evidence that one 
cause of serious concern among them was that the treaty would deprive 
them of their greatest source of revenue—political office with control 
of public funds. 

MIDDLE COURSE ADOPTED 

Had Uncle Sam been an old-fashioned imperialist, had Uncle Sam 
been half the acquisitive imperialist the chief critics of the Haitian 
occupation say he is, he would have saved himself a lot of trouble by 
taking over the government entirely, sending down a governor general, 
and establishing an efficient administration after well-known colonial 
models, 

Or if he had been the doctrinaire legalist that his critics would like 
him to be, he could have avoided immediate responsibility by withdraw- 
ing altogether and allowing the Haitian politicians to resume their 
wonted ways. 

Instead, he followed neither of these courses. He adopted a middle 
policy of reestablishing a Haitian government and arranging to control 
it under the forms of law. There was much to justify such a policy, 
but it has also opened the way to endless criticism, 

BANDITS HUNTED BY MARINES 


The final justification of the policy must be found in the successful 
education of the Haitian people to resume control of their own affairs 
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and to conduct them with a; reasonable degree of respect for the 
standards of modern civilization. 

The first pressing obligation was the restoration—or rather the estab- 
lishment—of peace and order. This meant changing the habits of a 
century. In the north were numerous bandit gangs, known as Cacos, 
from which were recruited the endless succession of revolutionary armies. 

Incited by disgruntled politicians, these Cacos set out to oppose the 
American occupation as they had each successive Haitian administration. 
The marines were ordered to disarm them and reduce them to submis- 
gion. This meant guerrilla warfare in a jungle country. 

As the Cacos were indistinguishable from peaceful peasants, the mo- 
ment they secreted their arms it was inevitable that some innocent 
persons would be killed. Only a distorted sentimentality, however, can 
look upon the Cacos as struggling for national independence. It is 
utterly misleading to enumerate the number of Haitians killed during 
this Caco warfare as a sample of marine rule” in Haiti. 

NATIVE GENDARMERIE FORMED 

On the contrary, after the original pacification was completed, the 
marine units have been held in reserve against eventualities and the 
actual policing of the country has been done by the Garde d'Haiti, a 
native gendarmerie, 38 per cent of the officers of which are Haitians and 
the remainder marine officers loaned to the Haitian Government. Dur- 
ing the last half dozen years it has been perfectly safe for Haitians or 
Americans to go anywhere in Haiti unarmed and without fear of 
molestation. 

A second requisite of orderly government in Haiti was roads. So 
deficient was the country in means of communication in 1915 that it 
was almost impossible for the Government to exert its authority at any 
distance from the capital. 

ROADS CONNECT TOWNS 

This was not only an invitation to revolution, but practically pre- 
cluded any adequate economical development of the resources of the 
country. Roads haye now been opened up counecting all the principal 
towns, and most of these are now being improved to increase their 
safety and usability. 

Public health conditions in the island were such as might have been 
expected under the prevailing political disorganization. The devastating 
effects of disease were everywhere evident. At 193 clinics last year 
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more than 865,000 treatments were administered. When it is recalled | 


that the total population of Haiti is only 2,300,000, the size of the task 
facing the public-health service is apparent. 

The educational system in 1915 was open to serious criticism, whether 
it was judged by its method or its results. Like everything else in the 
island, it was a plaything of the politicians. The treaty of 1916 did 
not provide for American advice in the matter of education. 

It did, however, provide for American assistance in developing the 
economic resources of the country. The Haitian Government and the 
American authorities have established a system of agricultural education 
under a liberal interpretation of this clause. 

FOREIGN TRADE INCREASED 

As in most countries, the economic situation is fundamental. Under 
a system of government which preserves order, assesses taxes, and spends 
money honestly, Haitian economy has materially improved. Foreign 
trade for the lust fixeal year is nearly double that of 1916-17, though 
last year showed a falling off of 20 per cent from the previous year. 

All of these activities have taken money. The combination of the 
economie development of the country and an honest administration of 
its funds has increased the national revenues by 150 per cent since 
1916. The increase is only 67 per cent over the governmental revenues 
during the years immediately preceding the occupation, but the accom- 


plishments with these revenues has been vastly greater. Haitian 
finances to-day are on an excellent basis. 
The record under the oecupation is a creditable one. It has been 


made in the face of considerable difficulty and has been accompanied by 
a large amount of criticism and complaint. For the most part this has 
come from Haitian politicians outside the circle of officeholders in the 
present Government. President Borno, since his election in 1922, bas 
carried out u policy of cooperation with the United States authorities so 
that official relations have been of the best. 

PRESS FEELS HEAVY HAND 

In the areas of government not covered by the treaty, however, Borno 
has felt it necessary to adopt many measures more in keeping with the 
Haitian tradition of government than is desirable from the American 
point of view. The press and the courts have felt his heavy hand, and 
his opponents insist he is a despot. 

It is an open question whether under the conditions of Haitian poli- 
ties anything short of despotism can maintain itself in power. The fact 
that Borno has always been dependent upon the occupation in his 
tenure of office, however, puts the American authorities in the invidious 
position of supperting despotism among a people whom they are osten- 
sibly trying to educate in democracy. 

COMMISSIONER AIDS BORNO 

The high commissioner and the treaty officers, more concerned with 

the attainment of concrete results than with this somewhat metapbysi- 
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cal issue, have tended to allow Borno considerable latitude in his field 
in return for his cooperation with them in theirs. This has led to cer- 
tain absurdities. F 

For example, Borno was clected by the Council of States, a body 
which holds office at the pleasure of the President himself. The Na- 
tional Cougress can not meet until the President secs fit to fix the 
elections, This on the theory that the Haitian people are not compe- 
tent to choose their representatives, and with the more practical aspect 
that a Congress composed of Haitian politicians would so obstruct the 
work of the occupation and the Government as to render progress 
impossible. 

Yet when constitutional amendments were desired to increase Presi- 
dent Borno's control over the courts and the press, the American Gov- 
ernment acquiesced in a popular election“ at which these amendments 
were overwhelmingly ratified. 


TREATY EXTENDED 10 YBARS 


Almost immediately after the treaty relationship was established it 
became evident that the refunding of certain Government obligations 
would be highly desirable. It was also evident that these financial oper- 
ations could not be successfully carried out if American control was 
limited to 10 years. So the Haitian Government was prevailed upon 
in 1917 to consent to the extension of the treaty for a second 10 years, 
thus fixing the date of the termination of the occupation in 1936. 

We have, then, seven years more in which to accomplish whatever 
we are going to accomplish in Haiti. On the material side there is little 
to criticize in the program thus far. On the political side there is 
very little to show in the way of desirable results for our 13 years of 
effort. 

PEOPLY STILL UNTRAINED 


It is argued in extenuation of the work thus far that it was Impossible 
to teach the Haitians to run their country until they had an organized 
country to run; that the first task of the occupation was to straighten 
out finances, get roads built, enforce sanitary regulations to better the 
public health, the while it was preserving order and encouraging cco- 
nomic development. There is mnch force in this argument. 

But the fact remains that we have less than seven years left in which 
to complete the task and that at the end of that time we must turn the 
country back to an unadvised Haitian Government—a procedure which 
would be admittedly futile without considcrable training in political 
responsibility during the interim. 


PRESIDENT URGES NEW STUDY 


President Hoover has asked Congress to authorize a special commis- 
sion to study and report on the Haitian problem. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to anticipate the findings of such a commission. Yet we 
have before us already numerous reports, some official and some unofli- 
cial, in which there is a large measure of agreement that the serious 
criticism against the occupation must be for what it has not dong 
rather than for what it has done. 

Any new policy which may be recommended ean hardly contemplate 
discontinuing or limiting the scope of any one of the principal activities 
of the present régime. It may, however, outline a method by which the 
Haitian people may be prepared to assume the responsibility of taking 
over their own government under conditions which will not make that 
change a futile formality to be followed by a new breakdown and a new 
occupation. 


Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, is it still true that the Haitian 
will work two or three days a week for a small pittance and then 
lay off for the balance of the week? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The Haitian has to work steadily in order to 
make a living, and God grant that in some way his lot may be 
made ensier in the passing years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this time to 
enlarge a little upon the statement of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Gremenwoop] with reference to the land situation. It 
has been repeated here by the opposition over and oyer again 
that large acreages were owned by foreign nations in Haiti. 
The total area is 10,204,000 square miles. This does not include 
the two or three small islands owned by Haiti which are mostly 
arid; including them the area is 10,700,000 square miles. Less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the agricultural lands of Haiti 
are owned or directly controlled by people of foreign countries. 
There are under cultivation 2,223,000 acres; of these, 1,235,000 
acres are in plains and the rest are in the mountains. What the 
foreign corporations use is the lease. It is almost impossible in 
these conntries for any outside agency or corporation or indi- 
vidual to buy land. I found that to be trne in my visit to the 
Virgin Islands and in Porto Rico, and while my visits to Haiti 
have been extremely limited, in the two times that I have been 
there I have found this to be true of that island. Every native 
wants to own a little parcel of land. Outside interests could ac- 
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quire extensive holdings of land under the Haitian law, but it is 
not done simply because the Haitians will not sell, and what is 
used is used as a leasehold. You can not farm the lands with 
profit unless they are farmed in a large way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that the Haitians 
have a provision in their constitution prohibiting the ownership 
of lind except by natives, 

Mr. HUDSON. I am informed that the land law will allow 
some alien ownership. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That was changed in 1918. The con- 
stitution was changed in 1918, allowing alien ownership. If 
the uatives are not able to prove title according to the way the 
titles of natives are proved, the rent ceases, in the case of rented 
land, because the native can not prove title, and that amounts to 
practical contiseation, 

Mr. HUDSON. I think the gentleman is correct. In my visit 
to Haiti last spring I found that that is true in certain cases, 
but that mainly with respect to a large tract of land. I think 
there ought to be some way by which a legitimate title can be 
acquired, and there ought to be some orderly method provided 
to that end. This I hope may be revealed by the study given 
by the commission when appointed, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think there is a great field for inves- 
tization by the commission on that question, because happiness 
depends on ownership of land. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What per cent is owned by for- 
eigners? 

Mr. HUDSON. About one-half of 1 per cent, The State De- 
partment is securing that data and I will insert it in my exten- 
sion of remarks, 

Some of these linds can not properly be worked except in 
large tracts. They must be worked under leasehold or some 
Similar system. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the gentleman know about the laws or 
regulations with respect to the construction of roads? 

Mr. HUDSON. No; I have not given attention to that. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. You say a certain percentage is 
under foreign control. Does that include leaseholds? 

Mr. HUDSON. Les; that includes leascholds. 

Mr, MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. The gentleman has been discussing the ques- 
tion of lauds and the cultivation of lands and agricultural work. 
May I ask if they have any particular form of amusements 
down there? 

Mr. HUDSON. Well, the amusement I saw on the day I 
was there was largely a cockfight. Is there any other form of 
amusement that the gentleman is interested in outside of that? 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, from reading 
this resolution, that there is only one proposition for us to 
consider; and that is whether or not we are willing to authorize 
the President to appoint a commission to make an investigation 
down there in Haiti. We are not saying whether President 
Wilson was right in his policy or whether this administration 
is right. We are not going to define that question at this time, 

The object of the commission is to go down there and get 
some first-hand information. We are trying to do some good, 
and conducting a campaign to help those poor people. But the 
object of the commission is to obtain first-hand information, 
I am not saying what my policy is. In fact, I do not think 
there is 2 Member in the House within the sound of my voice 
who knows what we should do. 

I think this is a wise move on the part of our distinguished 
President to appoint a commission, and we may be assured 
that it will be nonpolitical and will try to obtain the absolute 
facts and information that we ought to receive. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bery]. 

Mr. BREDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to correct the 
Recoxrp. I thought it might be helpful in view of what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs] has said on the floor 
to-day about the inaccuracy of some statements which have 
recently been made concerning Haiti. He made special ref- 
erence to the fact that some Member of the House had stated 
that 17 Presidents had been murdered in Haiti. Doubtless the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] had in mind remarks 
recently made by the gentleman from South Dakota Ir. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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Jounson]. It will be recalled that Mr. Johnson arose, without 
opportunity for preparation, to reply to a speech in criticism 
of our Haitian policy, which was delivered on the other side of 
the nisle, In his statement that 17 Haitian Presidents had been 
murdered he was in error. He may perhaps be pardoned in 
view of the circumstances under which he arose to speak. 

For the information of the House it might be well to haye 
the following facts in the Recorp. In the 122 years which 
measure the life of the Haitian Republic, 26 different Presidents 
have been in power. Seventeen of them were deposed through 
revolutions. President Christophe forestalled his people who had 
risen aguinst him and shot himself. President Lacompte was 
blown up in his palace. President Auguste died from poison- 
ing. President Zaymor was deposed by revolutionists and put 
in prison where he was later murdered, President Sam was 
nie pa in the streets of Port au Prince by a revolutionary 
mob. ` 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have been embar- 
rassed by the lack of speakers. Several very able gentlemen 
asked me for time, but always they did it with a reservation 
that they would speak on the other side, Now we have come 
to a place where nobody else desires time. So I will take a 
little time myself. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fish this morning made the suggestion that one or 
more outstanding negro scholars be placed on the commission, 
to lead to a better understanding with the people there, I 
would like to have the gentleman’s opinion of that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think it would be very unfortunate 
to inject the race question into this problem. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I did not mean to inject the 
race question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Not from my point of view but from 
that of interests of the Haitian people. No understanding friend 
of Haiti wants them dealt with differently than they would be 
treated if they were white. It is exceedingly unfortunate to 
add the complication of race to a question that is already 
infinitely complex. That is my reaction to the question, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. If the race question is com- 
plex and is involved in this, would it not be simplified by haying 
on the commission people who understand the complexity of 
the races from the standpoint of each race? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Well, for those who do not know any- 
thing about the race question that might be a solution, but for 
those who do know something about it we recognize that it 
would be a very foolish thing to do. I say that with all respect 
for the gentleman. 

The apologists for our presence in Haiti and those who want 
us to remain there base their attitude upon the unfitness of the 
people of Haiti to govern themselves. No people was ever per- 
fectly fitted for self-government. It is a matter of relativity. 
We are yet very imperfectly fitted ourselves for self-govern- 
ment, and I hope, Mr. Chairman, for constant improvement 
throughout the evolution of the human family, I should feel 
hopeless and lost if I felt that the present standard of Ameri- 
ean fitness for self-government was all that we could ever 
aspire to. 

The people of Haiti are a black race. I know the race. I 
have associated with negroes on terms of intimacy and affection 
from my earliest childhood. As a people they have their faults, 
and also many splendid qualities; and let me say to you that 
among their qualities are some which white men might well 
envy them. I love them as a people and God knows I would 
like to serve them. 

You who know of my personal political problems realize that 
I am not seeking the negro vote. They do not vote for me, I 
have in my district numerous intelligent negroes, some of them 
well educated and fitted to take part in their Government, And 
they do take part. We have educational qualifications for vot- 
ing in my State to which they are subjected, as white men also 
are tested. There is no discrimination under the laws of my 
State against negroes. Hundreds of negroes in my own city 
vote. 

The great trouble with the race problem in the South is that 
men from other sections of the country, who have no compre- 
hension of what it is, meddle with it for their own selfish 
partisan political purposes. In doing so they stir the negro up 
and get him into trouble. Pretending to befriend him they deal 
the most brutal blow that could be administered upon him. The 
relations between the races in my home district, city, and State 
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are friendly and harmonious. We understand each other. We 
trust each other. We have confidence in each other. We love 
each other, partisan demagogues, come from where they may, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The strange thing about the Haitian situation is that we find 
here upon this floor that men who are the spiritual and political 
descendants of those who conferred political rights upon the 
negroes of the South, refuse to intrust similar rights to the 
negroes of Haiti. The negroes of Haiti have had 120 years of 
experience in self-government, They were a slave population 
who achieved their frecdom through a bloody reyolution and 
created the first and only government purely the creature of 
black men that ever existed. They carried It on and they ad- 
ministered it with some degree of success for 120 years. They 
ure 120 years away from slavery and have had 120 years’ ex- 
perience in self-government. Yet some of you gentlemen who 
now say they are unfit to govern themselyes and are unwilling 
to intrust them with political rights, are the first to say that 
their brethren in the South, immediately upon their emancipa- 
tion as a sluve people, were fitted not only to govern themselves 
but were fitted to rule over their former white masters, who had 
been disfranchised. 

I call this to your attention, gentlemen, and invite you to 
contemplate the shocking inconsistency of your position. The 
Haitian negro has had more experience to-day in self-govern- 
ment than the American negro, and yet you prate here because 
the people of the South subject the negroes to educational quali- 
fications as a test for voting. With your hypocrisy you pre- 
tend to be shocked by it, yet when given the opportunity to 
extend that right to another people, whom we have no legal 
or moral right to control, you refuse it. They are incompe- 
tent and unfitted to govern themselyes—a wretched race.” 

Why, gentlemen, think about it for a few minutes. Men do 
that who are pandering to the negro yote in their districts. 
They are pretending to an extraordinary, unnatural, and uudue 
friendship for the Negro race. 

As one who knows the negro problem at first hand and has 
had a lifetime association with them, who really loves the negra 
and appreciates his good qualities, let me say that those who 
conferred political rights upon the negro in the South did him 
the worst wrong they could have done to him at the time they 
did it. It should have been a matter of gradual approach. 

Long before this the time would have been ripe. But your 
party chose to deal with the race question as a political ques- 
tion and you made the negro believe that his problem was 
political and social and you led him to ask for social and 
political recognition. 

You wonld haye done better if you had told him the truth 
that his greatest problem was an economic problem; that what 
he needed most was a home, and some wages for a decent sup- 
pert for himself and lis family; that his greatest need was to 
support and defend himself in an economie way. If you had told 
him that was his problem and would have helped him to solve 
that problem and put his feet upon solid economie ground it 
would have been fur better than to have led him to seck the 
ignis fatuus of social and politieal recognition. 

The issue before the House to-day is whether we shall author- 
ize the appointment of a commission— 


To study and reyicw conditions in Haiti and the policy of the United 
States lu that Republic. 


That is the only issue before us. All of the personal observa- 
tions about how pretty Haiti is, the land question, the condition 
of the population, and a thousand and one things, as well as 
“the great confidence we have in the President,” and all that 
sort of thing, are purely aside and irrelevant to this issue. 

If we are to appoint this commission let us have a reason for 
it. What does the President want with the commission? What 
useful purpose will it serve? What is going to be the result of 
appointing this commission? These questions we have got to 
unswer and they must be answered in such way as to justify us 
in voting for this commission. There must be a useful purpose 
for the commission, there must be some benefit to be derived out 
of its creation, otherwise the House stultifies itself In voting 
for the commission, 

Now, what can be these purposes? The first, it is said, is “to 
get information ” on the subject. I ask, in all candor, can your 
consciences answer that this commission will get any information 
of value which is not already available? 

I can take any book on Haiti and in an hour I can get more 
information than this commission will get in a year; and the 
Library is full of such books. There has been some lying done 
on beth sides by the books, but some of the witnesses whom 
the commission will hear will lie also. You will have to draw 
your own inferences, and, after all, it does not make so very 
much difference in the end. 
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Haiti has been administered by the Department of State for 
14 long years. The department knows everything that has 
gone on in Haiti in that time. If you want to review the 
policy of this Government in Halti, if you will simply take the 
American State Papers that are to be found at the State De- 
partment and read them, you will have it all. You can leuru it 
all in the few hours’ time it takes you to read them, 

Are you going to send a dignified commission, wearing high 
hats and long-tailed coats, down to Haiti to prowl and pry 
around for a few ditys and ask a few questions and then come 
back and enlighten the world? What an absurdity. How ri- 
diculous it is. Everybody knows—you know just as well as I 
do—you have seen these congressional commiltees at work aud 
you have seen the work of commissions going ou. They never 
do anything that is worth while. I can go out here and pick 
a man in Washington to-day and find out more from him about 
Haiti than any commission will ever learn of its own motion. 

I know what they are going to report. You could write the 
report in advance. We had à Senate investigation on Haiti, 
The report was a partisan report. I do not mean partisan ac- 
cording to political parties but aceording to habit of thought 
and reaction toward the situation. 

Then what else is the purpose of this commiss'on? It is to 
take upon the shoulders of Congress some of the responsibility 
for what muy be done down there. None of the discretion, none 
of the decisions—you will not be allowed to decide anything. 
Do not get that in your mind. It will never come up for a 
vote here. You will just simply take some of the responsibility 
for what is done and relieve the Executive of a part of the 
blame, and he will go on deciding just like he has before, 

It is an executive problem. We have got nothing to do with 
it. It has to do with our foreign relations. The purpose is to 
enable us to adopt a proper American policy in Haiti. Under 
the Constitution that Is within the province and the exclusive 
function of the President of the United States. He can do it 
now just as well as then. He does not have to do it then un- 
less he wants to. 

But we will have“ muddied the water.” Congress will have 
been consulted and have assumed some of the blame, and that 
is all there is to result out of it. 

Now, what harm can result out of it? I am going to tell 
you. This request for a commission comes at a singularly in- 
opportune time. Under the constitution of Haiti, the national 
legislature must be elected at an election to be held next month. 
If the election is not held next month, it can not be held until 
the lapse of two yeurs from next month. Under the constitu- 
tion, that legislature has the duty of electing a president of 
that country. 

The term of the present President, Borno, expires in April 
next, The legislature to be elected in January will have the 
election of the next President. We have not been allowing 
them to hold any elections down there, and this commission 
will afford a good excuse for not allowing them to hold an 
election next month, They will hold no election next month, 
The result is that when April comes there will be nobody to 
represent the Haitian people in naming the successor of Borno. 

Now, Borno is the chief trouble in Haiti. We put him in as 
President as an American tool. We have kept him there as 
such. The Haitians, rightly or wrongly—and I think rightly— 
regard him us a traitor to his country. They say he has be- 
trayed it to the Americans, and they hate him. 

In passing, I will say here that in the absence of a legisla- 
ture, the election will be made by the national council. The 
national council is composed of 21 members appointed by the 
President. Before Borno’s previous term expired he appointed 
a national connell of his henchmen, unworthy rascals, and they 
elected him to be President. He appoints the council, the 
counell appoints him to be President; he appoints the council, 
and the council appoints lum to be President—that is the game. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, no election being held in January, this council ap- 
pointed by Borno will have the naming of his successor. Of 
course they will name anybody that Borno tells them to name 
unless the American influente intervenes and suys: No; he is 
not a good enough traitor—that another man will be a better 
traitor, name him. 

Borno had it in his mind, constitution or not, that he was 
going to be President again, and he indicated some time ngo 
that he would be a candidate. Then ayitation arose. The 
Haitians have stood all they can stand. What they want is the 
right to govern themselves. Fit or not, they want it. God 
has given them the right to have it. They want to govern 
themselves. They resent Borno’s government; they refuse to 
allow him to go on and succeed himself and to go on betraying 
his country. 
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When he said he was going to be a candidate agitation arose, 
the country began to seethe, people were on the verge of revolt. 
That is the cause of the recent agitation in Haiti. You talk 
about a school strike—it is a political strike. It is a showing 
of determination that the Haitian people shall rule in their own 
honsehold. 

By appointing a commission, the selection of a legislature will 
be defeated, and the defeat of the election of the legislature 
will allow Borno to name his successor. The agitation will rise 
and rise again. The peace in Haiti of to-day is only for the mo- 
ment. Only for a moment is the situation quiet; only for a 
moment has tranquillity been produced; it is a tranquillity of 
fear. As sure as the sun rises to-morrow there will be revolt 
and revolt and revolt and bloodshed. 

Who can tell what the end will be? Oh, but you say the 
Haitians are not fit to govern themselves. No; they are not; 
and 400 years from now they will not be fit to govern them- 
selves unless they make haste with great speed and overtake 
us in the meantime. 

How absurd the pretense, we ought to be ashamed of it. Our 
love for our own country and its institutions ought to lead us 
to accord the same rights to the Haitians that we claim for our- 
selves, Fit or not, savage or civilized, animal or human, what- 
ever the people of Haiti may be, that is their affair. 

My concern, as I have said often before, is not for the effect 
of our action for Haiti, but the effect of what we are doing 
will have upon ourselves. My concern is not so much for these 
friendly black people, helpless and alone, unable to defend them- 
selyes—my concern is not so much for them as it is for the 
inevitable effect that will be worked on our own institutions. 

We can not exist as an imperialism abroad and a democracy 
at home; we can not exist as a tyrant in foreign countries and 
a free people in the United States. We can not hold securely 
upon our liberties here and take them away from people that 
live in other parts of the world—poor or ignorant or whatever 
they may be, the consequences will come back to us—the recoil 
will fall on us. 

It is not for the reason that I feel so much concern for the 
people of Haiti; it is because I want to preserve our own insti- 
tutions that I would have my Government live up to them both 
at home and abroad. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I think I have nothing to 
add, and I ask that the Clerk may read the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Alabama any 
further requests for time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the resolution the Clerk will re- 
port the bill for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the President is authorized to appoint a com- 
mission of not more than seven members to study and review condi- 
tions in Haiti and the policies of the United States in that Republic. 
Within six months from the date of the approval of this resolution 
the said commission shall report to the President the results of its 
investigations and shall make such recommendations as it may deem 
wise concerning the policies of the United States in Haiti. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of such a com- 
mission, including expenses of said commission in Haiti and in the 
United States, compensation of employees, travel and subsistence or 
per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act), stenographic and other services by contract if deemed 
necessary, rent of office in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, pur- 
chase of necessary books and documents, printing and binding, official 
cards, and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secretary 
of State, $50,000. - 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 1, line 10, after the 
word “ Haiti“ strike out the period, Insert a semicolon, and add the 
following: and the commission shall transmit a copy of this report 
to the Congress.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, just a word with refer- 
ence to the amendment. I have had some conversation with 
the acting chairman of the committee 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think there can be no objection to that 
amendment. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was just on the point of stating that 
the gentleman agreed to accept the amendment. I might say 
further, Mr. Chairman, that on reflection I have decided not 
to offer the other amendment I suggested this morning with 
reference to a bipartisan commission. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee will auto- 
matically rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House Joint Resolution 
170, and he reported the same back to the House with an 
amendment and with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The House joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. \ 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF RECTORS, DEANS, ETC. (S. DOC. NO, 55) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that legis- 
lation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of $5,000 
for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in 
General, to be held at Habana, Cuba, on February 20, 1930. 


HRRERT Hoover. 
Tue Wuite House, December 18, 1929. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
in the Recorp my remarks before the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science, in Philadelphia, on the function 
and technique of the Representative, delivered on November 27 
last, 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Florida asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend her remarks in the Recoxp in the manner indi- 
eated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I include the following address by myself de- 
livered before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, at Philadelphia, November 27, 1929: 


One hundred and forty years of usage have not sufficed to determine 
definitely the function of the Member of Congress. Our Constitution 
names certain necessary qualifications; the mode of election is exactly 
determined ; a certain attitude of mind has developed on the part of the 
electorate toward the duties expected from their Representatives, but the 
actual function of this official remains a subject for academic discussion. 

Is the Member of Congress the spokesman of his constituency, ex- 
pressing the collective opinion of the electorate, whether or not this 
opinion coincides with his personal conviction, or is the Member of 
Congress selected by the voters as a gesture of confidence in his 
judgment and integrity in order that he may express on their behalf 
his own considered judgments? 

These two widely divergent concepts form the basis for interesting 
discussion, and the evident nebulousness of public thought on the 
matter places the Representative in an anomalous and frequently un- 
becoming position. The condemnation of the press is visited alike upon 
the Congressman who votes “dry” when he is by personal conviction 
“wet” and the Congressman who votes wet“ in accordance with 
his conviction, when he knows the sentiment of his district to be 
“dry.” The former is unhesitatingly labeled “hypocrite” on the 
same page of the newspaper which calls the latter “ traitor.” 

The plan of congressional representation, outlined by the authors of 
our governmental formule was drafted for a homogeneous public 
largely agricultural in its interests, and with a fairly uncomplicated 
economic pattern. This plan must now be applied to a rapidly in- 
creasing heterogeneous population, with unexampled industrial develop- 
ment and a corresponding complexity of social and economic problems. 

An interpretation of the Representative’s function, which expressed 
the original intent of the framers of the Constitution might well find 
itself affected by the tremendous changes which a century and a half 
have produced. 

There sre also practical considerations involved in the acceptance of 
either definition of function. If the Congressman is to be regarded as 
the mouthpiece of the people of his district there must be a technique 
by which be can accurately ascertain their will. This implies a con- 


‘tinuous and efficient contact between the public and their Representa- 
tives if the Representative in Congress is to voice the opinion of from 
250,000 to 500,000 people on any question which may arise. 

Unless the Congressman exerts his ingenuity to devise some individual 
method of liaison, he has only two accepted sources of information 
regarding public sentiment, the press of his district, and the letters 
which come to his desk. 

While there are individual communities in which the editors are so 
close to the feeling of the community that they can and do reflect publie 
opinion accurately in their columns, there are many other communities 
in which, either through political partisanship or a lack of the neces- 
sary sympathy and understanding, the local editor does not reflect in 
-his columns the feeling of the community. 

In all events, there remains a wide gap in regard to questions of a 
technical or international nature, which, being outside the scope of 
immediate interest of the local press, are scarcely touched upon at all. 
Even the most careful perusal of the press of a district can not give 
the Representative a reflection of the public attitude of mind on many 
questions which are presented for his consideration. As a medium for 
supplying the Representative with the public opinion of his district, the 
press, unaided, is not sufficient. 

If a volume of mail provided an accurate gauge of the feelings of a 
constituency, the Representative ought to be well equipped. Hundreds 
of letters on a great variety of subjects pour onto the Congressman's 
desk and furnish a number of straws to indicate the direction in which 
the wind of public opinion may be blowing; but there are factors which 
militate against the accuracy of this gauge—one, the organized propa- 
ganda efforts frequently stirred up by some single active individual or 
group; another, the fact that it is not always the most insistent and 
vocal opinion which is the most trustworthy indication of public senti- 
ment. 

The practice of printing in the newspapers or broadcasting over the 
radio the appeal “ Write to your Congressman about this” often results 
in an avalanche of mail which indicates nothing more than the power 
of suggestion on the human mind and a regrettable misinformation about 
the actual source of help for some particular local difficulty. 

Frequently an individual or an organization can produce the appear- 
ance of publie opinion by an organized demonstration, and this ability 
renders the Congressman's mail a not entirely accurate gauge of public 
opinion unless there is a continual exercise of discrimination and a 
judicial weighing of evidence. 

The legislative committees of various clubs direct frequent impulses, 
which produce a voluminous correspondence. In illustration, the 
Norbeck bird bill seemed to affect powerfully the imagination of women's 
groups. Although I heard of no opposition to this bill, I received a con- 
tinual stream of letters from my district which urged upon me the 
duty of assisting in its passage, and long after the bill had been passed 
and signed and had become law I continued to receive appeals urging 
me to support it. 

It is evident that if the Congressman is to be the mouthpiece of his 
people he will need additional means of familiarizing himself with their 
thought, a continual close contact not furnished by the local press or by 
the letters which come to his desk. A technique must be developed for 
obtaining those opinions from the collective mind of his constituency, of 
which he is to be the voice. 

On the other hand, if the function of the Congressman is that of 
leader rather than mouthpiece of his constituency, another technique 
will be required. The problem then lies in disseminating to the citizens 
a knowledge of the position which their Representative has taken. The 
public must be acquainted in detail with the Congressman’s opinions and 
dicta, and some machinery is required to disseminate this information. 

There are three methods by which the Representative may, with more 
or less success, acquaint the public with his stand upon public questions. 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD probably has some such purpose for its 
raison d’étre, but there are several circumstances which prevent it from 
completely filling the function of interpreter to the public. There are 
only 60 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD assigned to each Repre- 
sentative for distribution in his district. 

In my own congressional district this provides approximately one 
copy of the Recorp for each 8,333 of the population. Although I 
have in practically every instance assigned these CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orps to public libraries and institutions in which they will be avail- 
able for public inspection, I can not venture to hope that crowds are now 
elbowing their way to these libraries in an eager effort to find out what 
stand I have taken on the Hawley tariff bill. 

I would be interested to know how many people in my district read 
every copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I feel certain that it is not 
a large number, and that this publication, invaluable for occasional 
reference, can not be regarded as an efficient method for acquainting 
the entire public with the opinions and utterances of the Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

A second method of disseminating this information is through the 
campaign speeches of the Representative. The fact that the Con- 
gressman must seek re-election every two years helps to insure a certain 
frequency of campaign trips and public utterances in the nature of a 
report of congressional service. The use of the radio has tremen- 
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dously increased the scope of campaign speeches and has brought a far 
wider public into touch with the voice and thought of the political 
candidate. But assuming that circumstances compel the Representa- 
tive to present himself for a biennial tour of his district and that 
a scrupulous conscientiousness forces him to furnish his publie with 
an account of his attitude on all public questions, there remains 
the fact that two years is a comparatively long space of time for 
the public to wait for information, although it may seem to the Con- 
gressman a painfully short interval between campaigns for reelection. 
Also it Is arguable that the exigencies of the political situation and 
the urgency with which the candidate must plead bis cause may some- 
times prevent a complete and dispassionate record, and certainly the 
mental atmosphere of a campaign is not one in which the public can 
calmly and correctly inform itself on the details of a Congressman’s 
record. 

There remains the third method by which this dissemination of 
information may be accomplished, the issuance of news items to the 
national press associations or special news bulletins to the press of 
the district. If a matter is of sufficient importance to justify the 
interest of the national press the former is an effective medium, but 
unfortunately many of the questions which are of vital interest to 
the local voter in any particular State can not be regarded as national 
news, 

The issuance of news bulletins from the Representative to the press 
of his district offers two problems, that of the time required and the 
cost involved. The Government allowance of $5,000 a year for sec- 
retarial aides to each Congressman does not provide a margin for a 
publicity expert concerned with the compilation of news. The work 
which must be accounted for by the Congressman’s staff is unremitting 
and heavy. This can be increased almost indefinitely in the measure 
that the Congressman desires to expand the scope of his work, but it 
can not be decreased below a certain minimum of service, and the 
duties implied tax the staff of any conscientious Congressman. If the 
Representative is impelled to furnish a press service from his own 
purse, the demands will not be light upon it. In my own district I have 
approximately 90 newspapers. A weekly or monthly news-bulletin serv- 
ice to 90 newspapers would be a costly undertaking, although if I had 
the means to undertake some such project, I would welcome the 
opportunity to render the very definite service which I believe it would 
give to the public which elected me. 

We have in considering the function of the Congressman, as either 
spokesman for or leader of his constituency, to carefully consider the 
two techniques implied in gathering from the public an accurate sense 
of its verdict on all questions or disseminating to the public a com- 
plete account of the leader's own expression on their behalf. 

In presenting my individual definition of the function of a Congress- 
man, and certain applications of the theory of congressional representa- 
tion, which I have made as a result of my own earnest desire to dis- 
charge the responsibility laid upon me by the electorate, I present these 
conclusions before such a group as is represented here with a certain 
diffidence. 

May I employ a comparison from the highly domestic and feminine 
profession of dressmaking. There are two schools of thought amongst 
dressmakers. There are the dressmakers who have a carefully prepared 
paper pattern which they ean place upon the cloth, cutting the desired 
garment from it, and there are the dressmakers who drape the material 
upon the living body of their client, and having pinned into position a 
becoming garment, they are then able to spread the material out and 
see what shape it really is. 

As profound students of social and political science you are your- 
selves familiar with the paper patterns. I find myself confronted with 
a living congressional district upon which I am attempting to drape a 
garment at once adequate and fitted to the subject. In this spirit I 
present my conclusions in all humility. 

I offer as my suggestion that the function of the Representative in 
Congress is neither exclusively mouthpiece or leader, but a combining of 
these two functions in a carefully considered dual relationship, with a 
gradual trend, as the beginner in Congress becomes after years of 
service a senior member, and as relationship in confidence is built up 
through the years, a gradual trend from the function of spokesman only 
to a greater and greater degree of trusted leadership. 

While there are purely local and personal questions on which the 
individual citizen has his strong convictions, which the Representative 
must at all times respect, there will always be a large field of national 
and international action in which the individual voter, being unqualified 
to judge with technical skill and breadth of vision, should be able to 
trust his Representative's judgment. 

As this dual capacity necessitates the serious consideration of the 
establishment of an intellectual contact between the voter and the Rep- 
resentative, I submit as a corollary to my definition of function those 
methods by which I hope to inform myself and my district. 

I have selected at about the geographical center of my district a 
resident secretary to serve as a liaison officer between my office in Wash- 
ington and the people of my far-flung district. By personally attending 
local conventions and conferences, my resident secretary can keep me 
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informed on the public attitude of mind, and by means of a set of 
questionnaires we ore making surveys upon which my efforts in Congress 
on behalf of the district will be based. We are at the same time organ- 
izing advisory groups, representative of the opinion of the public. For 
instance, we have obtained, by asking the suggestions of chambers of 
commerce and editors of newspapers, a list of those who are qualified, 
by actual experience, to be regarded as experts in agriculture in every 
county in the district. A list of some 500 leading growers of fruits 
and vegetables has thus been compiled. To these growers questionnaires 
were sent by my resident secretary as to the unmet needs of the farmer 
in every section of our district. From the replies to these questionnaires 
we have been enabled to formulate a comprehensive picture of our 
agricultural problems, 

If in one county there is a need of soil survey and in another it is a 
lack of water transportation which constitutes the farmer's problem, 
or if a protective tariff against destructive competition with Cuban or 
Mexican products seems to the local farmer to be necessary for his 
prosperity, I want to visualize this whole situation, and by the means 
just outlined I have been able to do 80. 

The problems of my coast line, its harbors and inlets, its lighthouses 
and its Coast Guard, are the subject of another survey, which will not 
only supply the required data to give me a perspective for my congres- 
sional work but will also, as in the case of the farmers, develop a list 
which will continually grow—a list of those persons best qualified to 
represent public opinion in a specialized field. 

To the technique of disseminating to the public a knowledge of the 
position of its Representative I contribute the annual report. h 

At the adjournment of the special session last spring I visited every 
county in my district, aud practically every town, aud made my first 
annual report to more than 60 towns, speaking to over 40,000 people 
face to face, exclusive of that far larger public which my report reached 
by means of the radio. If there was any question as to the interest 
which the American citizen feels in his Government, it would be answered 
by the way in which those report meetings in midsummer, without the 
excitement of a political campaign, were attended. 

Gatherings which represented the whole population of little rural 
communities listened attentively to every detail of my report. In 
every instance I not only gave an accounting of my legislative steward- 
ship but I attempted also to outline briefly some of the mechanisms of 
government which are little known to the general public, with the idea 
that by such means I could each year add to the public consciousness 
of my district a technical knowledge of governmental institutions, I 
also outlined in every report those pending measures which were 
closest to the interest of the people in order to direct their attention 
and study. 

By the resident secretary and those conferences held in every town, 
in which the people are invited to bring their problems personally to 
mo, I want to gain that close knowledge of the thought of the people 
as well as their problem, without which I can not hope to accurately 
voice their sentiments. And by the annnal report, I hope to dis- 
seminate to the public not only information regarding my individual 
stand on public questions, but a knowledge of the more obscure bureaus 
and departments of Government which are equipped to render a valu- 
able service to our people and a knowledge by which my public can 
tremendously benefit. 

The foregoing discussion has occupied itself with the duty of the 
Representative in relation to the electorate. I frequently hear the 
term “electorate” used in a way which implies that the electorate 
is static—something already formed and fixed in its quality. These 
references fail to take account of the aecretions represented by tre- 
mendous numbers of young voters, who in each election cast a first 
ballot and bring fresh minds to bear on political problems, 

Surely the individual selected by the voters as their Congressman 
bears some relation not yet analyzed and defined to these newcomers in 
the field of political endeavor, When the high school or college gives 
the graduate a diploma which marks the close of his school life, surely 
there should be some gesture of welcome on the part of the Government 
of the Republic when the duties of citizenship in the school are ex- 
changed for those of citizenship in the Nation. 

The American's Creed, in which William Tyler Page has so finely set 
out the fundamental attitude of mind of the patriot, I am having en 
graved on sheets of parchment similar to those used for diplomas. Each 
youth will be welcomed to participation in the functicns of Government 
by my presentation of the American's Creed to every graduate from a 
high school, college, or university in my district. 

And in each of my 18 counties I have instituted citizenship contests. 
The students of the high schools will select by vote, each year, the 
three boys and three girls from their number who have been the best 
young citizens—not the best scholars necessarily, but those who have 
given the most unselfish service to their school. From this group the 
faculty will select the one boy and one girl in each county who is their 
choice as representing the highest degree of individual citizenship, 

At Easter I will take these 36 young people to Washington for a 
week's study of Government. Following the same general plan which 
I have used for more than 100 Florida children, I will attempt to give 
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these boys and girls a bird’s-eye view of American history und institu- 
tions. First, we will read the Declaration of Independence in the 
original, where it hangs in its gold case in the Congressional Library. 

Then we will walk in the footsteps of Washington at Mount Vernon 
and, standing in front of the Capitol, where its dome rises against the 
sky, we will see those legislative halls where the Senate and the Con- 
gress of the United States assemble, I want the students to visit the 
Supreme Court. No one can fail to respect the dignity of law if they 
have seen our Supreme Court in session. These young citizens will 
meet the President and realize that the President of our Republic has a 
word of warm commendation and welcome for students who represent 
the best citizenship in their communities. I want this pilgrimage to 
give to these young people not only a bird's-eye view of our history and 
institutions but to place as a background for all their political thinking 
those high, white columns and symmetrical marble structures which give 
our National Capitol its dignity and beauty. 

In offering certain conclusions which I have reached in my desire to 
formulate applications of the theory of congressional representation at 
once efficient and accurate, I realize the inadequacy of any review of 
the function of the Representative which deals with the technical for- 
mula and omits the deeper spiritual significances. 

There are certain callings which by the loftiness of their intent set 
themselves apart from the material oceupations of mankind. When, by 
virtue of his office, an individual is given the title of “justice” be has 
been invested with the symbol of a divine, not a human, attribute. 
Clothed in this dignity he is charged with the balancing of scales in 
which the results of human frailties and strength must be weighed 
for the safeguarding of society. 

And in like manner, when an individual is chosen by a quarter of a 
million of his fellow citizens as “ Representative,” and, by virtue of this 
office, becomes the voice of the inarticulate and the defender of those 
whose condition places them in need of the special consideration of 
their Government, his is a responsibility which not only calls for an 
accurate technique and a material efficiency, but one which places in 
the hands of the Representative a measure of the destinies of those who 
have expressed their trust in him by the ballet. 

Because I am personally familiar with every community in my 
district, I found myself visualizing all that wide territory when I took 
my oath of office. I could see each city and each little village; I found 
myself picturing the stretches of Everglades land, with the farmers out 
working under the sun. I could see the fishermen in their boats on the 
blue water, and I thought, “If anything should go wrong with my 
people now it will be my fault, for they have trusted me.” 

I wonder if there are any hours too long, or any work too arduous to 
be given willingly in the discharge of such a duty as representation lays 
upon the official. I think that there is not, and I know that the major 
portion of my colleagues in the House of Representatives share this 
attitude of mind. 

It is natural that the visitors to the gallery of Congress are often 
filled with a sense of disillusionment when they see the apparently 
casual and irrelevant procedure in that Chamber. There should be 
some way to acquaint them with the fact that they are able to see 
from the gallery of Congress only a small fraction of the actual work 
which the Members accomplish in their individual offices, in committees, 
and in those errands on behalf of the constituency which carry them 
into all parts of that labyrinth of departments and bureaus in which 
the Nation’s business is administered. 

The long hours of painstaking and selfless effort can not be perceived 
by the casual visitor, neither are they reflected in the general tone of 
the press comment. It is natural that some piece of buffoonery or 
some catchy phrase of sensational epithet should find itself in heavy 
type on the front pages of the newspapers, while a vast amount of 
quiet, conscientious effort is by its very volume rendered a common- 
place. It is not news that some Congressman gives so generously of 
his time and effort that his health and strength, and even his life, 
are laid down as his contribution to government. There is nothing 
striking here—there is no word or act to focus public attention—and 
yet how much more secure our public would feel, and how much more 
proud in the right to citizenship in n republic, if the real quality of 
congressional service were apparent to all. 

I bave not heard this conception of public service in Congress formu- 
lated in words by my collcagues, but I haye seen it expressed in their 
lives. 

A recognition of their vision and integrity, as well as my own 
sense of the trust imposed in me by the voters of my district, invest 
the office to which I have been elected with a significance which can 
not be compressed into an analysis of methods or technique. 

Those strange, strong currents which sweep through the hearts of 
men, transmuting toll tuto joyful service, can not be measured. The 
sense of having been given, through participation in the high calling 
of a Representative, the right to clasp in my hand the hands of 
half a million people extended to me in friendship—to bear to them 
a close, human relationship bound up with their present well-being and 
their future hopes and aspirations, goes too deep into the emotions to 
be expressed in words. 
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LETTER OF THANKS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read by the Clerk: 

My Dran Mr. LonowortH: My mother wishes me to express for her 
and for each member of our family our deep appreciation of the very 
beautiful wreath of chrysanthemums, roses, and heather which was sent 
to my father’s funeral by the House of Representatives as their tribute 
of respect and regret. 

Sincerely, 
REBECCA WALTON GRIEST, + 
208 South Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
DECEMBER 17, 1929. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. KIESS, from the Committee on Printing, submitted a re- 
port to accompany Senate bill 1312 to amend sections 182, 183, 
and 184 of chapter 6, title 44, of the United States Code, ap- 
proved June 80, 1926, relative to the printing and distribution of 
the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp, which was referred to the Union Cal- 
endar and ordered printed, j 

SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

A bill and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and under the rule 
referred as follows: 

S. 234. An act to provide books and educational supplies free 
of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress for the 
Blind to be held in the city of New York in 1931; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to create a joint congressional 
committee relating to the reorganization and concentration of 
the agencies connected with prohibition enforcement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
2 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Thursday, December 19, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, December 19, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To establish two institutions for the confinement of United 
States prisoners (H. R. 6807). 

To establish a hospital for defective delinquents (H. R. 7410). 

To reorganize the administration of Federal prisons; to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to contract for the care of United 
States prisoners; to establish Federal jails, and for other pur- 
poses (H. R. 7411). 

To provide for the diversification of employment of Federal 
prisoners, for their training and schooling in trades and occu- 
pations, and for other purposes (H. R. 7412). 

To amend an act providing for the parole of United States 
prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended (H. R. 74138). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works (H. R. 1192). 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

191. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill for the relief of Enriqueta Koch v. de Jeanneret ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

192. A letter from the chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, transmitting report of claims arbitrated or settled 
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by agreement from October 16, 1928, to October 15, 1929; to the 
ttee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

193. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Staunton, Roanoke, and Dan Rivers, Va. and N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

194. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers ou preliminary examination and 
survey of Black River at Port Huron, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 162) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

195. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Choctawhatchee River and its tributaries, Ma. and Ala. (H. 
Doc. No. 163) ; to the Committee on Flood Control and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations, 

196. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting the annual report of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 26. A bill for the acquisition, establishment, and devel- 
opment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite 
to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system of 
the National Capital; with amendment (Rept. No. 55). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOOD; Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 174. 
A joint resolution making an emergency appropriation for the 
control, prevention of the spread, and eradication of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly; without amendment (Rept. No. 56). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. II. J. Res. 175. 
A joint resolution to provide additional appropriations for the 
Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 to cover certain 
emergencies; without amendment (Rept. No. 57). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. J. Res. 5. A joint resolution amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union of an office building on the square of land lying 
between Eighteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia Avenue 
northwest, in the city of Washington, D. C.,” approved May 16, 
1928; without amendment (Rept. No. 58). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. II. R. 
5688. A bill to authorize members of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and its duly authorized representatives to administer 
oaths of office; with amendment (Rept. No. 59). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on Roads. H. R. 5616. A bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemeuted, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 60). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 156. A bill to authorize the disposal of public land classi- 
fied as temporarily or permanently unproductive on Federal 
irrigation projects; with amendment (Rept. No. 68). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. S. 1312. An act to 
amend sections 182, 183, and 184 of chapter 6 of title 44 of the 
United States Code, approved June 30, 1926, relative to the 
printing and distribution of the ConcrresstoNaAL Recorp; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 69). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House in the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. House Resolution 
95. A resolution to authorize the procurement of a marble bust 
of Claude Kitchin, late Representative from the State of North 
Carolina (Rept. No, 61). Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 99. A resolution to pay Lessie R. Ware, sister of Beaufort 
C. Lee, six months’ compensation and an additional amount not 
exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last illness of the 
said Beaufort C. Lee (Rept. No. 62). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 94. A resolution to pay Hattie L. Harris, wife of Mordecia 
Harris, six months’ compensation and an additional amount not 
exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last illness of the 
said Mordecia Harris (Rept. No. 63). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 89. A resolution to pay Victoria Robinson, widow of N. G. 
Robinson, six months’ compensation and an additional amount 
not to exceed 8250 to defray funeral expenses and last illness of 
said N. G. Robinson (Rept. No. 64). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 88. A resolution to pay Mary F. Redhead, sister of Jacob P. 
Pfanner, six months’ compensation and an additional amount 
not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last illness of 
the said Jacob P. Pfanner (Rept. No. 65). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. Honse Resolu- 
tion 76. A resolution to pay six months’ salary and funeral 
expenses to Ida B. Beaver, guardian for Anna Belle Kuhns 
(Rept. No. 66). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 101. A resolution to allow $2,000 in lieu of a janitor to the 
majority floor leader for official expenses (Rept. No, 67). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7201) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary T. K. Rankin, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 7750) to provide for the 
care and preservation of certain land and monuments in the 
Washington Parish Burial Ground (Congressional Cemetery) ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL (by request): A bill (H. R. 7751) giving pen- 
sion to certain employees who served the United States Govern- 
ment for 60 years or wore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 7752) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7753) to provide for the 
disposition of lands in Oregon and Washington formerly 
granted to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and to the 
Coos Bay Military Wagon Road Co. and revested in the United 
States Government, after timber thereon has been cut; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department); A bill 
(H. R. 7754) to provide for the policing of military roads lead- 
ing out of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 7755) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to construct a hospital building at Hot 
Springs, Ark.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7756) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal 
building at Hallettsville, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7757) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at El Campo, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7758) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at La 
Grange, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7759) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Wharton, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 7760) to provide for the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, to enable its people to 
adopt a constitution, form a free and independent government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7761) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Bolivar, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7762) for the control 
of floods in the Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okeechobee 
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drainage areas, Florida, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 7763) to provide for the 
deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 7764) to provide for the 
establishment of a branch home of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Southeastern States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7765) providing 
for payments in lieu of transportation in kind and subsistence 
en route to certain veterans of the war with Spain and the 
Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7766) to 
amend section 206 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as 
5 ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 

on. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7767) to authorize the purchase 
of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles from the appro- 
priations for the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 7768) to provide for the 
sale of the old post-office and courthouse building and site at 
Syracuse, N. X.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 176) au- 
thorizing the President by general proclamation to grant pardon 
and amnesty in certain war-time cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. r 

By Mr. LARSEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 177) authoriz- 
ing the Federal Farm Board to loan $50,000,000 from the revolv- 
ing fund for production purposes during 1930; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KIESS: Resolution (H. Res. 106) to authorize the 
printing of names, organizations, and burial places of deceased 
United States soldiers buried in permanent American cemeteries 
in Europe; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 7769) granting a pension to 
Leo Henrie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7770) for the relief of Otis James Wheeler; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7771) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Sheldon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7772) granting an increase 
of pension to Marie M. Bonnesen; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 7773) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Brooklyn Hodges; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7774) for the relief of 
James Madison; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 7775) granting 
an increase of pension to Mrs. C. F. Eagan; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 7776) for the relief of Francis 
Engler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7777) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Dunlavy; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 7 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 7778) for the 
relief of Austin G. Tainter; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7779) granting a pen- 
sion to John A. Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7780) for the relief of June Harvie; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 7781) for the relief of 
Arthur B. Fleming: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7782) for the relief of Mat- 
thew H. Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 7783) for the relief of the 
University of Kansas; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7784) for the relief of Mrs. 
L. E. Burton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 7785) for the relief of 
F. M. Womack; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 7786) for the relief of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7787) granting an increase 
5 pee to Elizabeth Pfarr; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7788) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7789) 
granting an increase of pension to Amanda Miner; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 7790) for the relief of 
St. Claire Livingston Dodd; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7791) granting a pen- 
sion to Swift Cary; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 7792) for the relief of Harry 
II. Burris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7793) for the relief of Robert P. Partlow; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7794) for the relief of Genevieve M. Heb- 
erle; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7795) for the relief of Austin G. Tainter; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7796) for the relief of Enza A. Zeller; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7797) for the relief of Jens H. Larsen; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7798) for the relief of Mrs. Lawrence 
Chlebek ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7799) for the relief 
of Thomas F. Myers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7800) granting a pension to Zachary T. 
May; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7801) for the relief of James 
Harriman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 7802) authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint Sergt. Samuel Wood- 
fill as a captain in the United States Army and then place him 
on the retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (II. R. 7803) for the re- 
lief of David T. Barton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 7804) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah E. Bailey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7805) granting | 


an increase of pension to William R. Neal; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7806) granting an increase of pension to 
John Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7807) granting a pension to Frank Martin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7808) granting a pension to Robert Me- 
Daniel; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7809) granting a pension fo Frank Lee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 7810) granting a pension to 
imma A. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 7811) granting a pension 
to Sarah Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 7812) for the 
relief of Mrs. J. O. Meyerink: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7813) 
granting a pension to Mary Pickens; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7814) granting a pension to Mary (Heigh- 
ley) Hiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7815) granting an increase of pension to 
Mollie E. Gribble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7816) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Ann Fisher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7817) granting a pension to Luther Sines; 
to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7818) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2163. By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of citizens of Carthage, III., 
urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2164. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from the National Womens 
Relief Corps, Mount Carmel, III., favoring the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2165. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted at meeting of the 
Assocoiation of the Bar of the City of New York, opposing sec- 
tion 526 of the tariff act relating to patents and trade-marks; 
algo letter from J. F. Bradenburg, patent attorney, New York 
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City, opposing section 526 of the tariff act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

2166. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of T. E. Leach and 
others, urging Congress for the passage of House bill 2562, in- 
creasing pensions of Spanish-American War yeterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2167. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution adopted by the Holy 
Name Society, St. Theresa Roman Catholic Church, Richmond 
Hill, South One hundred and ninth Avenue and One hundred 
and thirtieth Street, Richmond Hill, N. I., as being unreservedly 
opposed to the creation of a Federal department of education 
with a Cabinet member at its head, and calling upon the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to oppose such legislation as an in- 
fringement upon the rights of States and municipalities and 
inimical to the promoters, teachers, and scholars of parochial 
schools; to the Committee on Education. 

2168. By Mr. BATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 71 
voters of Denver, Colo:, petitioning for the passage of Senate 
bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2169. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by the Maine 
Auxiliary Camp of the United Spanish War Veterans, favoring 
the immediate passage of House bill 2562, entitled “ Granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2170. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Boise City 
(Okla.) Chamber of Commerce, pledging support and coopera- 
tion to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. in secur- 
ing a permit from the Interstate Commerce Commission and in 
procuring a right of way, station grounds, and grounds for a 
division point, and inviting and requesting said railway com- 
pany to construct said north and south line through the town 
of Boise City, Okla., and establish division points in said town; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2171. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of F. W. Brunskill and 71 
other residents of Minneapolis, Minn., advocating the enact- 
ment into law of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to in- 
crease the measure of pensionable disability to the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2172. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of the business men and citi- 
zens of Pleasant Lake, Ind., recommending early action on 
House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2173. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans and other public- 
spirited citizens of Monroeville, Ind., urging early considera- 
tion of House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2174. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Calumet 
Houghton County, Mich., urging favorable action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2175. Also, petition of citizens of Calumet and Laurium, 
Houghton County, Mich., urging favorable action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2176. Also, petition of citizens of Alpha, [ron County, Mich., 
urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2502, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2177. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Texas State 
Legislative Board of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
indorsing House bill 3822, to make interstate motor lines sub- 
ject to Interstate Commerce Commission regulation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2178. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by citizens of Port- 
age, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable consideration 
on a bill now pending for increase of pensions to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2179. Also, petition signed by citizens of Lomira, Wis., re- 
questing immediate and favorable action on the measure now 
pending for increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2180. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of 77 citizens of Adams 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation to increase the 
rates of pension for Spanish-American War soldiers; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2181. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of 60 resi- 
dents of Ware County, in the eleventh congressional district of 
Georgia, urging immediate action on legislation providing for in- 
crease in pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2182. Also, petition of 138 residents of the eleventh congres- 
sional district of Georgia, urging prompt consideration and 
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passage of House bill 2562 to increase pensions of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2183. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of citizens of Mobile, 
Ala., urging the passage of Senate bill 476, and House bill 
2562, granting an increase in pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2184. Also, petition of citizens of Mobile, Ala., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2185, Also, petition of citizens of Mobile, Ala., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. z 

2186. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 80 voters of Cleve- 
land, Bradley County, Tenn., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote the bill granting increase in pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2187. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Cread E. Taylor, O. A. 
Nunley, Ed Brown, Charles Brown, and 67 other residents of 
Newton County, Mo., praying for increase in pensions for veter- 
ans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2188. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of residents of Seattle, 
Wash., and vicinity, for legislation increasing pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2189. Also, petition of residents of Retsil, Wash., indorsing 
legislation looking toward increase in pensions for Spanish 
War veterans (S. 476 and H. R. 2562); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2190. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition by citizens of Hardin, Ray 
County, Mo., asking the Congress to enact legislation granting 
to members of the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish war period certain pension legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

2191. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of John C. Hen- 
dricks, St. Louis, Mo., and 53 others, favoring the passage of a 
Civil War pension bill increasing the pensions now allowed to 
Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

2192. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Un- 
compensated Disabled Veterans of the World War, Oteen Hos- 
pital Division, Oteen, N. C., favoring extending the date of 
presumptive service connection from January 1, 1925, to January 
1, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

2193. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Mary A. Neely and a 
number of prominent citizens of Sedalia, Mo., urging the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2194. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Arkansas, urg- 
ing the passage of the pension bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

2195. Also, petition of citizens of Bradley County, Ark., urging 
the passage of favorable legislation for the relief of Spanish- 
American War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2196. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of J. D. Watkins, 1686 
DeKalb Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., and 48 other citizens, urging the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2197. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Charles F. Stevens 
and others, of Gibson County, Ind., that Congress enact into law 
legislation increasing the pension of Spanish-American War sol- 
diers at the earliest possible date ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2198. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Morley and Benton, Scott County, Mo., urging increased pensions 
for Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

2199. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Ury, Raleigh County, W. Va., urging the passage of bills pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2200. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of E. H. Doyle, of Caribou, Me., 
and many others, urging the passage of Senate bill 108, prevent- 
ing unfair practices in the marketing of perishable farm prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2201. Also, petition of H. W. Grinnell, of Fort Kent, Me., and 
many others, urging the passage of Senate bill 108, preventing 
unfair practices in the marketing of perishable farm products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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2202. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 82 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging that Congress take immediate steps to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
pa by the National Tribune, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid 

nsions. 

2203. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of certain resi- 
dents of Cook County, III., urging enactment during the present 
session of legislation to increase pensions of Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2204. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Ionia, Mich., urging more liberal pension legislation for yeterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2205. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
W. S. Pierson and 63 other citizens of Clay County, W. Va., 
urging Congress to take favorable action on Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
he Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2206. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of residents of Gary, Ind., ask- 
ing for legislation increasing rates of pensions for soldiers of the 
Spanish war period; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Tnunspar, December 19, 1929 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. in open executive session on 

the expiration of the recess. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 

when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 


to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Smith 
Baird Glenn McKellar moot 
Barkley Goldsborough McMaster Steck 
Bingham Gould eNary Steiwer 

lack Greene Metcalf tephens 
Blaine Grundy ‘oses van 
Blease Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hastin Oddie Trammell 

pper Hatfield Patterson Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland den Pine Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Lane a 88 4 te 

razier ean eppari eeler 
George Kendrick Shortridge 


Mr. NORRIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerry] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suipsreap] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by 
illness, 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rorrnson] is necessarily out of the city. 

Mr. HASTINGS. My colleague [Mr. Townsenp] is neces- 
sarily absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
approval of the Journal for the calendar days of Friday, De- 
cember 13, to and including Wednesday, December 18, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

NOMINATION OF RICHARD J. HOPKINS 

The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Richard J. Hopkins to be United 
States district Judge for the district of Kansas. 

Several Senators rose to present routine business. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I hope that Members of the 
Senate will not consume any time between now and 12 o'clock 
by asking unanimous consent to present any matters, because 
we have a special order on until that hour and the time is 
divided, and every moment taken from the debate will be taken 
from some Senator who wishes to discuss the question before 
the Senate. Therefore I trust Senators will not until after 12 
o'clock ask unanimous consent for other matters. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp an editorial 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I must object. As I have just 
stated, we haye only until 12 o’clock to discuss the matter before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is heard. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
to recommit to the Committee on the Judiciary the nomination 
of Richard J. Hopkins to be United States district judge for 
the district of Kansas. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when on yesterday afternoon 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] proposed that we 
recommit the nomination of Justice Hopkins, it will be remem- 
bered that I referred the matter to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, asking his advice upon the necessity for 
that course. His advice was that he did not think it necessary, 
but he had no objection to the nomination going back to the 
committee. He stated that certain circumstances had aroused 
his suspicion as to the character and source of the objections. 

There is no new material here in the pretended charges that 
were submitted yesterday. The. Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TrhINas] called it new material and submitted a 5-year-old 
annnal file of a Kansas newspaper. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] called attention to a letter he had received. 
He did not give the name of the author of the letter, but it 
referred to an attack that had been made upon a Non-Partisan 
lecturer. I happen to be familiar with that matter. 

A Non-Partisan lecturer in the person of a Professor Mills, a 
socialist, came to Kansas in 1921 to lecture, it was announced, 
upon the Non-Partisan League program. It turned out to be a 
communist discussion. At that hour there was a great deal 
of passion in the country, and it appears that some of the Legion 
mein of Great Bend were aroused by some of the remarks which 
Professor Mills had made and some eggs were thrown. 

Next morning my attention was called to it when Professor 
Mills came into the governor’s office and exhibited some evi- 
dences of the marksmanship of some of the men who had thrown 
the eggs. I immediately summoned Justice Hopkins, who was 
the attorney general at that time, and asked that he set in mo- 
tion at once an inquiry, which he did. The proposal was made 
to Mr. Mills that since he thought he might be able to recognize 
some of the members of the so-called mob, he should go back 
with a special investigator from the attorney general's depart- 
ment and see if he could identify some of his assailants, He 
declined to go back. Nobody could have made a more sincere 
and earnest effort than did the attorney general to discover 
and apprehend the members of that so-called mob. I have here 
the excerpts from the report of the attorney general on the 
matter. 

On a subsequent occasion a radical labor leader by the name 
of Stevie, who had been aroused by this incident, went out to 
make an address. He was warned that the temper of the com- 
munity was likely to be upsef, but he persisted. A crowd of 
men seized him, took him outside the limits of the city, and 
poured some tar upon him but did not injure him, as was stuted 
yesterday. Immediately when I heard of that, in conjunction 
with the attorney general, we sct on foot an effort to apprehend 
the perpetrators of the outrage. Finally we presented the mat- 
ter to the attorney of Mr. Stevie and his friends for whatever 
action they desired to take. It was not a very good case; we 
did not have very much evidence, and Senator Burton, a former 
Member of this body, who was the attorney of Stevic, advised 
aguinst any action. 

Mr. President, this pretended new material is not really en- 
titled to consideration. It was all before the committee in some 
form. I myself transmitted the references by Mr. Howe, the sec- 
retary of the Federation of Labor of Kansas, and in response 
to what Mr. Howe said, I think it might be well to reemphasize 
what is said by Mr. Beckman, the commissioner of labor for 
Kansas, a well-known friend of labor, a well-known member of 
organized labor, chosen to be commissioner of labor for my State 
for that reason. He says: 


Justice Hopkins at that time— 
Referring to the time to which Mr. Howe referred— 


Justice Hopkins at that time was the attorney general for the State 
of Kansas and was sworn to enforce the laws of the State. Their 
complaint is that he lived up to his oath, They show no instance of 
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unfairness or of using the law for personal gain; neither do they show 
any instance where Justice Hopkins attempted to play one class of 
society against the other. Confirmation by the supreme court of the 
prosecutions justifies the position taken by the attorney general, Richard 
J. Hopkins, in these controveries. 

> s s $ *. * . 


I am a member of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge No. 
370, Parsons, Kans., and have been actively identified in the labor 
movement in this State for more than 12 years, holding practically 
every office that the organization had to offer within the State, and I 
believe the success and future prosperity of the workers of this country 
depends very largely upon the placing of fair-minded men such as Rich- 
ard J. Hopkins in office. Labor should not ask for special favors; they 
should demand justice. = 


One objection raised by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] made an impression—the constitutional objection 
which arises from the fact that Kansas, in its effort to pro- 
hibit judges from mixing in politics, adopted an article in 
its constitution prohibiting a judge while in office being a 
eandidate for another office. That prohibition was in the 
constitution during the days of Benjamin Harrison, when he 
was President of the United States, but he did not hesitate to 
take from the State bench of Kansas Justice Brewer and make 
him a member of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
There is some similarity in the situation as between that day 
and this. A Kansas Senator, then as now, sat in the chair of 
the Vice President, acting as Vice President, John James 
Ingalls. Another peculiar similarity is that the prohibition 
question was involved in that day, as in this. Two protests 
were filed on the floor against David Brewer, one from Penn- 
sylvania, the other from Nebraska, that had to do with the 
prohibition question. They came from Pennsylvania and 
Nebraska. instead of from Wisconsin and Maryland, as now, 
David Brewer was confirmed in open Senate. The head of the 
Judiciary Committee at that time was a revered Member of 
this bhody—Senator Edmunds. The same question that is 
brought forward to-day touching the constitution of Kansas 
might then have been raised; undoubtedly it was discussed; 
but because of the fact that the executive sessions then were 
closed rather than open it is not possible to find out what 
Senators talked about. 

This issue has just been threshed out in Kansas by the voters 
themselves. In support of the candidacy of Justice Hopkins 
every member, except one, of the Kansas delegation in Con- 
gress, visited the President. 

Upon that delegation, Mr. President, were six lawyers, in- 
cluding one lawyer, Mr. Sparks, who had just been elevated from 
the bench to the House of Representatives; and in his campaign 
last October the only issne raised against him was the issue of 
that inhibition in the Kansas constitution. It was regarded as 
an effective and final answer by the people of that State that 
the Congress of the United States in the case of Representative 
Peters had already settled that point, so far as Kansas was 
concerned. 

A quarter of a century ago, Mr. President, there came before 
this body the name of John C. Pollock, a member of the State 
court. He was appointed a Federal judge by Theodore Roose- 
velt—and no one may question Theodore Rooseyelt’s desire to 
adhere to the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Pollock 
was recommended by President Roosevelt's Attorney General, 
Mr. Knox, once a powerful Member of this body. He was sup- 
ported by former Senator Chester I. Long, recently president 
of the American Bar Association. The present Vice President 
of the United States was in the House of Representatives at 
that time, and was friendly to the appointment of Justice 
Johnston, now chief justice of Kansas, and at that hour a 
member of the supreme court of my State. It has been re- 
garded always Mr. President, as being peculiarly appropriate 
that the President of the United States in his Judgment might 
have the privilege, without question, of promoting from the 
State bench men who had grown to proper stature in the service 
of the State. 


The fight on Mr. Hopkins has been a long one. It began seven 
months ago when his appointment was first suggested. It was 
instituted with the organized objection of corporation attorneys, 
headed by Mr. Tom Doran, who was the Kansas representative 
of the Insull interests, and it progressed until it had reached 
the full development of its possibilities; but after six months of 
investigation the President of the United States and the Attor- 
ney General submit to the Senate the name of Mr. Hopkins. 

I desire to read a telegram from Mr. Silas Porter, an eminent 
lawyer, a man who left a splendid record as judge in Kansas, 
and who happens to be the judge who was defeated by Justice 
Hopkins when Hopkins was clected to the State court. He 
sends me this telegram: 
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Judge Hopkins, having won the President's recommendation in a fair 
contest, should be confirmed. The attack on his character is disgrace- 
ful and, in my belief, without any foundation. 


Mr. President, I would be perfectly willing to see this nomi- 
nation go back to the committee if any purpose could be served 
thereby; but all these pretended facts were available to the 
committee. Just before the Thanksgiving recess some of them 
had reached the committee that had charge of the investigation 
of Justice Hopkins's fitness, and the committee asked for a little 
more time. Having taken time to survey the situation, they 
brought in a favorable recommendation. It is my belief, Mr. 
President, that if we send this nomination back we will rearouse 
issues that have been honestly settied, that we will renew the 
hope of six candidates, and that we will further delay the 
selection. 

Mr. President, for every Non-Partisan Leaguer from Wisconsin 
who protests against the appointment of Justice Hopkins, we 
give you the evidence of 500,000 Kansans who have voted for 
him on occasions for the last 25 years for one office or another. 
For every wet from Maryland who protests against his appoint- 
ment, seeking a more liberal judge, we give you the indorse- 
ment of thousands of Kansans who have chosen him to the 
bench and who believe that he is suited for the peculiar position 
for which he has now been chosen. So, Mr. President, I express 
the hope that the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
defeated, and that we may then proceed immediately to the con- 
firmation of Justice Hopkins. It has been delayed many months. 
It is needed that the position be filled. 

Justice Hopkins was born in my State; he is a product of 
Kansas institutions. In a peculiar fashion he stands as the 
embodinient of those things whieh we have believed to be impor- 
tant in the philosophy of organized society. To the objections 
which have been coming to this body against him there is not 
attached the name of a single outstanding citizen of Kansas. 

Mr, President, I do not wish to take more time from those 
who might wish to address the Senate upon this issue; I merely 
wish to register my protest against the recommitment of the 
nomination to the committee. If the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
had expressed the desire yesterday that that be done, I would 
have been glad to yield, because I desire, as does every friend of 
Justice Hopkins in Kansas, that there remain no uncertainty 
touching his worthiness to hold this great position. If the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the senior Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Boran], had thought it necessary to ask that the nomina- 
tion be recommitted, then I should have been very glad to have 
acquiesced in that suggestion; but since neither of them has 
seen fit to make such a request, I express the hope and enter- 
tain the belief that the motion will be defeated. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. It was not possible for me to be here during 
the entire argument of the Senator, but there is one matter in 
connection with the charges which have been made which per- 
sonally I desire to have explained before I vote. The charge 
has been made and placed on file before the committee that 
Judge Hopkins discharged one or more district attorneys in the 
State of Kansas because they would not prosecute striking 
miners as vagrants. In addition to that the charge is on file 
before the committee that Judge Hopkins himself urged the 
prosecution of striking miners as vagrants and conducted such 
prosecution. If the committee has already investigated those 
charges and has found them not to be true, I should desire to 
vote against recommitting the nomination to the committee; but 
if the committee has not investigated those charges and has not 
found that those charges are untrue, they are of such an important 
nature, in my judgment, as not to justify a vote in favor of 
confirmation without having an investigation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Whether the committee investigated that par- 
ticular point or not I do not know. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. : 

Mr. BORAH. No such charges were brought to the attention 
of the subcommittee, and therefore we made no investigation 
into them; that is, no specific mention was made of this par- 
ticular charge. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood from the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin—and I ask him to see if I am correct—that he read some 
charges here yesterday which he stated, if I did not misunder- 
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stand him, had been filed before the subcommittee embracing 
this charge. Is that true? 

Mr. BLAINE. I read from a file containing the protests that 
were sent to the Attorney General of the United States, and by 
the Attorney General of the United States filed with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which, of course, the subcommittee 
had access. 

Mr. BLACK. Were they before the committee at the time of 
the investigation? 

Mr. BLAINE. Those files, I understood, are always trans- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee upon transmittal of the 
nomination, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There might have been such charges some- 
where in the files. If there were, the subcommittee overlooked 
them. They were never called to our attention in any way. 
I never heard of the charge until it was made here. 

I did, however, through friends who knew Judge Hopkins, 
and friends whom I had known for years and in whom I had 
great confidence, go as thoroughly as possible into the entire 
matter of the charges against Judge Hopkins in regard to the 
discharge of his duties while attorney general, and satisfied 
myself upon that point, 

As to the particular item to which the Senator refers, that did 
not come to my attention; but there had been charges made 
that Judge Hopkins was arbitrary—one man says “a witch 
burner,” and so forth—and I undertook to satisfy myself con- 
cerning all those matters. But as to the particular item under 
discussion, if it was before me at all it has escaped my mind. 

Mr. ALLEN, Let me say that I am familiar with these so- 
ee charges. This was an immoderate letter written by Mr. 

owe, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

i 5 0 BLAINE. Did the Senator say it was an anonymous 
etter 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I say it was an immoderate letter. At that 
time, if I may say so to the Senator from Alabama, there was 
being conducted before the Kansas Industrial Court an inquiry 
into the strike that had been called in opposition to the Kansas 
law, and this general statement came up in connection with the 
work which the attorney general was doing before the industrial 
court. This is old material. ; 

Since that time, I want to say to the Senator from Alabama, 
Judge Hopkins has been before the people and received their ap- 
proval on every occasion—three times in primaries, three times 
in general elections. In addition to that, the present governor, 
Mr. Reed, who was the first judge of the industrial court, and 
had heard the case of which these complaints are being made, 
was elected governor by a great majority. All of this material 
was brought into the campaign; and he received the support of 
organized labor in a distinguished sort of way, as well as the 
support of other elements of the community. 

It is my conviction, as I read this report of the trial, that the 
complaint uttered by Mr. Howe in that so-called charge is not 
correct. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I had not intended to make any remarks on 
this subject 

Mr. ALLEN. In order to save the time of my side, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I had not intended to make any 
remarks at all on this question; but in order that my vote may 
not be misunderstood I think it absolutely imperative that I 
state the grounds upon which I shall vote to rerefer the pending 
nomination to the committee. 

In the first place, so far as the opinion written by Judge Hop- 
kins is concerned, I do not agree with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typtnes] that he has in any way disqualified himself, 
either by his mental philosophy or his political philosophy, from 
holding the position of judge. It is my judgment that in that 
case he simply rendered a decision concerning a conflicting claim 
of authority between the district attorney and the attorney gen- 
eral, Personally, it is my judgment that his opinion was funda- 
mentally unsound. I believe that no district attorney and no 
attorney general should have the power absolutely to govern the 
dismissal of a criminal case; but many States recognize that 
power in a district attorney and an attorney general. Conse- 
quently, so far as I am concerned, I should be willing to vote 
ar me confirmation of this gentleman, even in the face of that 
opinion. 
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In so far as the second charge is concerned, relating to the 
fuuds collected by Judge Hopkins or his subordinates, it seems 
to me that if there had been any basis at all for this charge it 
would have long since been investigated. Therefore it has no 
weight with me in reaching a conclusion. But if there is the 
slightest semblance of authenticity to the charge that an attor- 
ney general of a State would put in force and effect the laws of 
vagrancy against a striking miner endeavoring to improve his 
condition as a laboring men, it is my judgment that the matter 
should be fully, fairly, and impartially investigated. 

I can think of no abuse of power in this Nation which would 
be more contrary to the rights of free speech and of free 
action than for a district attorney or an attorney general to 
attempt to put the strong machinery of the law against a man 
who was attempting to better his working condition by mis- 
using a statute intended to convict vagrants and vagabonds. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? = 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator, I presume, means men who 
have been there working, not just loafers who came in for the 
purpose of bringing on a strike? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

The charge is made, and for that reason I asked if it had 
been refuted, that the attorney general, this gentleman who is 
now to be a judge and is to be invested with the vast and 
supreme power of issuing injunctions in labor suits, discharged 
district attorneys in his State because they would not use the 
yehicle of the vagrancy law to trample and oppress workingmen 
who dared to attempt to improve their condition by going out 
on a strike. 

I can not yield to the idea that the mere election of Judge 
Hopkins by the people of Kansas after this charge had been 

made is sufficient to purify his conduct or to refute the charges. 

They strike at such a fundamental right of an American citi- 
zen—a right which has been prized by every man with Anglo- 
Saxon blood—that I shall not vote 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? À 

Mr. BLACK. I yield tọ the Senator, 

Mr. ALLEN. Was the Senator here when I read the explana- 
tion of the commissioner of labor touching Judge Hopkins’s 
work? 

Mr. BLACK. I was not. 
been any denial—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the Senator commits himself, I wish he 
would read the statement which I send to his desk. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be delighted to read it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know the Senator wants to be fair, 

Mr. BLACK. I do. My inclination was to vote for the con- 
firmation of Judge Hopkins; but here is the position I take: 
Let it be made clear. ` 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to suggest that the complaint filed by 
the Kansas State Federation of Labor states that the attorney 
general, in his effort or desire to enforce the vagrancy law, 
forced smaller-town officers out of office and forced them to 
resign because they would not enforce that vagrancy law 
against these miners—not district attorneys, but local town 
officers whose duty it was to enforce the law. He threatened 
them, and, by pressure, forced them to resign because they 
refused to enforce the vagrancy law. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this charge may be absolutely 
false. It may have no foundation; it may be baseless; it may 
be actuated by malice; it may be prompted by hatred; but no 
committee has investigated in order to determine whether or 
not such motives are responsible for the charge. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. As I said a moment ago, the committee did 
not specifically investigate this specific matter; but I will say 
that as chairman of the subcommittee I took up the matter 
with two men from Kansas whom I know, who are just as 
sensitive to an injustice done under those circumstances as 
the Senator would be, and I went thoroughly into Judge Hop- 
kins’s record generally because it had been charged that he 
had used arbitrary methods in regard to these matters. I 


I asked the Senator if there had 
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became satisfied that he did nothing more than to discharge his 
duty under the law as attorney general; that he was not acting 
arbitrarily nor taking advantage of his position for the purpose 
of wreaking injustice upon those who he might think were 
derelict, but he was seeking to establish and maintain order and 
law, and I became satisfied that in the discharge of his duty 
he did nothing more than any conscientious officer would have 
done under similar circumstances. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood from the Senator that the Sena- 
tor had not heard of this charge until I mentioned it a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. BORAH. As I say, I have no remembrance of this 
specifie charge; but the charges were made that while attorney 
general Judge Hopkins did all kinds of arbitrary things and took 
advantage of his position to exercise powers which really did 
not belong to him. I went generally into all those matters, but 
not into this specific matter, because I had not heard of it. 
There were two matters which bothered me—the question of 
taking expense money and the constitutional question, but I 
concluded to support Hopkins because I believe him to be honest 
and a man of fair ability as a lawyer. But I regret that these 
matters were a part of his record. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have the greatest respect for 
the judgment of the Senator from Idaho; and if there had been 
an investigation of this specific complaint by the Senator, or 
by the committee of which he was a menrber, I should have 
unhesitatingly aceepted any conclusion which he reached. I 
may be overestimating the importance of this charge; but, as 
I have read history, the vehicle used by those of despotic trend 
of thought for the purpose of suppressing the common, average 
citizen has usually been the misapplication of a certain law, or 
un excessive and extravagant use of governmental prerogative. 

In this case the charge is made, and, as I recall, sworn to by 
a member of the Federation of Labor—if it had been made by 
any other it would have been of the same seriousness, but in this 
case it was made by the Federation of Labor—that in particular 
instances this gentlenmn was responsible for the removal of 
citizens from their positions because they would not agree with 
him in the use of the vagrancy statute. If this charge is not 
true, this gentleman has been grossly maligned. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I am not acquainted with the point which the 
Senator is discussing, but it suggests an inquiry to my mind. 
In my State the governor is authorized to remove the mayor of 
a city in case the mayor is derelict in his duty in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, and the Governor of Ohio has re- 
moved the nrayors in quite a number of cities in pursuance of 
that law. Would the Senator go to the extent of criticizing 
the governor for removing a mayor under those circumstances? 

Mr. BLACK. Not at all; I think such a mayor shou!d be 
removed if he does not properly enforce the law in a fair man- 
ner, but I would criticize the governor of the Senator's State 
if a number of men who belonged to a union had organized to 
better their working conditions, or to raise their wages, so 
that they might receive a fairer proportion of the profits that 
come from business, and if those men were on strike, and a 
local officer shou'd decline to misuse the vagrancy statute 
against them, and the governor for that reason removed the 
mayor or public official from office. 

Mr, FESS. The Senator says “ misused ” the statute, 

Mr, BLACK, Misused the vagrancy statute. 

Mr. FESS. Under those circumstances, I would agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. In other words, I claim that there could be no 
greater wrong than to take a man who may have been working 
steadily for 10 years, and because, forsooth, he dared to assert 
his rights as an American citizen, and discontinue his work for 
a week, or two weeks, or three weeks, and have the strong arm 
of the law bear down upon him, and prosecute him on the false 
and spurious charge of vagrancy. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to give it as my deliberate judgment 
that no prosecution of that kind was ever entered against any- 
one in Kansas in reference to this matter. The charges to which 
the Senator refers were statements, as I have said, in an immod- 
erate letter, which have been dignified into the character of a 
charge. Mr. Hopkins was in that district in pursuance of his 
business to enforce the industrial court act, which regarded it, 
and does regard it, as a conspiracy against the public for per- 
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sons to enter upon a strike to halt the production of coal or of 
food, or put a stop to transportation or any other essential 
industry. Mr. Hopkins was there in pursuance of his duty to 
enforce the law, and I have just sent to the Senator a statement 
from the commissioner of labor of my State, who makes indirect 
reference to the so-called charge of Mr. Howe. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. MoMASTER. The Senator from Wisconsin specifically 
states that local officials were removed because they failed to 
arrest the striking workers as vagrants. Is that charge denied 
by the Senator from Kansas specifically, so that we may know 
what the issue is? 

Mr. ALLEN. I say that it is my deliberate belief that it is 
not true. I am not familiar with it, but I was governor of the 
State at that time, and I am inclined to think I would have 
known about it if it had happened. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Ala- 
bama read the statement from the commissioner of labor? I 
would like to hear it, I have not seen it, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have the statement of the 
commissioner of labor, and I will be glad to send it to the Senator 
from Georgia so that he may read it. It is not a specific denial 
of this charge. There is only one way to ascertain about the 
charge, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the things the Senator has stated are true, 
I would feel entirely different about the matter, but the Senator 
must realize that a specific charge can not be denied before it is 
made. These charges are more or less general, and the junior 
Senator from Kansas, who was governor of the State at that 
time, never heard of this matter. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am not criticizing anyone for 
not investigating it; that is not the question; but the proposi- 
tion now is this: Since the charge has been made seriously and 
solemnly, since it has been made not only in the record but has 
been made in the Senate 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
he asks the Senator from Kansas to specifically deny it. The 
Senator from Kansas, having no knowledge that such a thing 
occurred, of course can not specifically deny it. He simply says, 
“T was governor, and I think I would have known of it if it 
had occurred, and I never heard of such a thing.“ 

Mr. BLACK. I do not ask the Senator to deny it specifically, 
but I do go to this extent: That since the Senator does not per- 
sonally know the facts, since no one here personally knows the 
facts, because they were not developed before the subcommittee 
in such a way that they were investigated fully and specifically, 
are we to put the stamp of our approval on a man who has had 
within his care and custody the liberties of American citizens 
before we fully satisfy ourselves, by statements from those who 
do know, that the charge is false? It may be false. 

I know nothing about this gentleman, but I myself can not 
reach the conclusion that I can vote for the confirmation of any 
man against whom there is the slightest shadow of suspicion 
that he would misapply the laws relating to vagrancy so as to 
direct the strong arm of the law against men and penalize and 
place them in prison under a spurious charge of that kind simply 
because they had exercised an American’s privilege of refraining 
from work until their rights as American citizens could be 
established. 

That is my whole position ; that is the only ground upon which 
I shall vote to rerefer this matter to the committee. A charge 
has been seriously made, which, in my judgment, is so enor- 
mous in its import that it is unfair to Judge Hopkins to confirm 
him without an investigation, and it is more than unfair—it is 
a crime against the great laboring people of this Nation—to 
place upon the bench such a man until we have satisfied our- 
selves by evidence that he did not use his power to crush the 
individual freedom of American citizens. 

j ee BLAINE. Mr. President, there are just a few moments 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has about six minutes, 
and the other side has three minutes left. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to say to the junior Senator from 
Kansas that no single Non-Partisan Leaguer from Wisconsin has 
filed any protest against Judge Hopkins. No wet from the 
State of Maryland has filed any protest against Judge Hopkins. 
Every single protest, every single complaint, against Judge 
Hopkins comes from the State of Kansas. 

Those protests are official records. I hold in my hand the 
file of the Attorney General of the United States. Within that 
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file will be found the letters ahd the complaints which I read 
into the Record yesterday. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not yield, with only six minutes. 

Those records were before the Committee on the Judiciary. 
However, as was suggested by the Senator from Nebraska 
yesterday, there was scarcely any time in which to consider this 
case before the full committee. The charges are made by re- 
sponsible citizens, by the president and the secretary-treasurer 
of the State Federation of Labor of Kansas. The charge with 
reference to using browbeating methods against the miners in 
Kansas was approved by a convention composed of the execu- 
tive board of the State Federation of Labor of Kansas. That 
charge has not been investigated. It is not fair to the working- 
men of Kansas to deny them an opportunity to be heard on 
this matter. 

Their complaint, which I read yesterday, is not immoderate. 
It is a conservative, moderate statement of facts which the 
junior Senator from Kansas has not denied and can not deny. 

The junior Senator from Kansas has failed to explain away 
the failure of the attorney general of Kansas, Mr. Hopkins, to 
prosecute the mob. He has given secondhand, hearsay testi- 
mony of a distinguished Member of this body who is now dead, 
but the complaint is of record, and was of record before the 
Judiciary Committee, signed by a responsible citizen of the 
State of Kansas, and that charge stands undenied and un- 
explained. 

Moreover, Mr. President, no attempt has been made on this 
floor to excuse Judge Hopkins for the violation of his oath. 
When the attorney general of the State of Kansas, Mr. Hopkins, 
took a place on the supreme bench of that State, he took an 
oath to support the constitution of Kansas. Now he repudiates 
that oath, he repudiates the constitution of his own State, and 
I say that a man who has this record comes here stamped with a 
character that unfits him for the position on the Federal bench. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has about half a 
minute left. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there is not a single word in 
this record which indicates in the remotest degree that the 
Insull interests have had anything to do with this nomination, 
not a single word. Any statement on that score that has been 
made has been made out of whole cloth. There is nothing in 
the record to substantiate it. I submit that the Kansas con- 
stitution ought to be here regarded as sacred and that the oath 
of a judge ought to be binding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the complaint filed by the 
officers of the Federation of Labor does not represent the views 
of the great body of workingmen of Kansas or of a large num- 
ber of the members of the Federation of Labor. I say that 
because I have received numerous letters and telegrams from 
members of that organization within the last month stating that 
they are not in sympathy with the fight on Judge Hopkins and 
that they hope the Senate will confirm him. Let me read this 
paragraph from the letter of the commissioner of labor, Mr. 
Beckman, in which he says: 


I am a member of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge No. 
870, Parsons, Kans., and have been actively identified in the labor 
movement in this State for more than 12 years, holding practically 
every office that the organization had to offer within the State, 
and I believe the success and future prosperity of the workers of this 
country depend very largely upon the placing of fair-minded men, such 
as Richard J, Hopkins, in office. Labor should not ask for special 
favors; they should demand justice. 


This is typical of many of the letters I have received. 

Mr. President, these charges were before the people in the 
campaign two years ago when Justice Hopkins was a candidate 
for reelection. Little attention was paid to them, and in the 
county where this strike trouble occurred Judge Hopkins re- 
ceived one of his largest majorities. He carried every county 
in the State except one. 

If there is a man in the State of Kansas who has been re- 
garded as the friend of the average man, who has the confidence 
of the laboring man and the plain people of the State, I will 
say it is Judge Hopkins. The opposition to him, in a political 
way, usually has come from the other side—from the corpora- 
tions and big business influences. 

It seems to me the main question to consider seriously in 
voting on the nomination now before us is whether Judge Hop- 
kins is qualified and fully equipped for the position to which he 
has been appointed. Is he the kind of a man we want to see 


elevated to the Federal bench? I have already called attention 
to the indorsements of 28 district judges, the indorsements of 
the attorney general of the State, of the governor of the State, 
of the chief justice of the State, of William Allen White and 
Victor Murdock, and of nearly 800 lawyers who are fully 
acquainted with Judge Hopkins's record and qualifications. In 
my opinion, the chief justice of Kansas, more than any other 
man, is competent to testify as to the fitness of Judge Hopkins. 

I now call attention to the statement by the chief justice re- 
garding Judge Hopkins, after they had served together for 
Seven years on the supreme bench of the State. Chief Justice 
Johnston says: 

I have learned that he is a capable lawyer and an able jurist. In his 
judicial service he has demonstrated that he is conservative, careful, 
courageous, fair-minded, capable, and just. His record discloses that 
his decisions are made regardless of the parties involved, free from 
partiality or prejudice. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, the people of Kansas are over- 
whelmingly for Mr. Hopkins and it will be a great shock to 
them if he is not confirmed. They have a right to expect fay- 
orable action on the nomination. 

Mr. President, may I have unanimous consent to place in the 
Record certain documentary evidence completely refuting the 
charges against Justice Hopkins that fees collected by special 
assistant attorneys general were misappropriated? I presented 
this evidence to the Senate in my remarks yesterday, but in- 
advertently neglected to place the statements in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statements 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 

Kansas Crrr, Kans., December 15, 1929. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Just completed record Hubbard cases. Have also sent corrected cer- 
tificates of clerks of respective courts here showing dates when Hubbard 
collected fee in each case. These certificates show that former cer- 
tificate of deputy clerk was misleading because dates of collection of 
fees by Hubbard not given. New certificates of clerks of courts here 
show that over $4,000 of Hubbard fees on cases listed in former deputy 
clerks’ certificate were not collected by Hubbard during Hopkins’s ad- 
ministration. These, of course, were not included in report of Topeka 
accountants because this (accountants) report covered only fees paid 
into State treasury during Hopkins's term. 

Deputy clerks’ certificate dated September 14, used in Howe com- 
plaint, stated that fees from cases there listed, total $13,518, were col- 
lected by Hubbard between January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1923. 
This is erroneous in three particulars, It included 26 cases, total fees, 
approximately $1,500, all of which were collected during Brewsters’s 
term (previous to Hopkins’s). It included 47 cases where fees total 
$2,400 were collected in 1923 after Hopkins’s term, and which was 
sent to State treasury by Hubbard in 1923, according to vouchers 
shown me and which were mailed you with Hubbard affidavit. It 
included five cases, fees total $225, which were collected by Hubbard, 
1926 and 1927. Total of these three erroneous matters is $4,125 fees 


collected by Hubbard entirely outside of Hopkins's term. The fact that_ 


this amount of fees was collected outside of Hopkins’s term is shown 
by certificates of clerks of courts here personally mailed you last night, 
wherein dates of collection were set opposite number and title of case. 
I have carefully examined Hubbard's record of Hopkins’s cases and 
certify that they were accurately kept, and that by comparison with the 
certificates of the two clerks of the courts here find them identical as to 
number and title of case and date and amount of fees collected. 
Louis R. GATES, County Counselor. 

Kansas CITY, KANS., December 15, 1929. 

Renator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

My deputy clerk’s certificate, dated September 14, gave correct num- 
ber and titie of cases and amount of fees collected from such cases by 
Hubbard, but did not give individual dates of collection of individual 
fees, and therefore was misleading. Saturday I checked all cases on 
my deputy’s former list and I have certified to the correctness of the 
dates of collection shown on my certificate mailed from Kansas City 
last night, and my certificate shows from such dates that a number 
of fees were collected by Hubbard both before January 1, 1919, and 
after January 1, 1923. 

WALTER F. MATHIS, 
Clerk of the District Court of Wyandotte County, Kans. 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
County of Wyandotte, se: 

Roy R. Hubbard, of lawful age, being first duly sworn upon his oath, 

deposes and says, that he was duly appointed assistant attorney gen- 
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eral of the State of Kansas by the then Attorney General S. M. 
Brewster on November 12, 1915, and held his commission throughout 
the term of Richard J. Hopkins from January 13, 1919, to January 9, 
1923; and during the term of Charles B. Griffith, attorney general, 
following that of Richard J. Hopkins. 

That he has examined the certificate of the deputy district clerk of 
the district court of Wyandotte County, Kans., under date of Sep- 
tember 14, 1929, with reference to attorneys’ fees received by affiant, 
as shown by the records in the office of the clerk of the district court 
of Wyandotte County, Kans., and the first and second districts of the 
city court of Kansas City, Kans., respectively, such fees purporting 
to have been received between the Ist day of January, 1919, up to and 
including the 1st day of January, 1923. 

That in truth and in fact the former certificate includes many fees 
that were not received during such period; that attached hereto and 
made a part hereof is Exhibit A, being the certificate of Walter F. 
Mathis, clerk of the district court of Wyandotte County, Kans., under 
the seal of the said court, dated December 14, 1929, and Exhibit B, 
under the certificate of Roy D. Angle, clerk of the city court of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., first and second districts, dated December 14, 1929, 
which is a duplicate of former certificate, as far as the number of the 
cases, the style of the cases, and the fees received, and has added 
thereto on the left-hand margin the dates when the fees were received 
by said affiant Hubbard from the clerk of the respective courts; and 
for convenience a circle in red ink has been marked around the date 
and the number of the case of all cases where the fees were collected 
by said affiant either prior to the commencement of the administration 
of Richard J. Hopkins as attorney general or collected subsequent to 
the close of the administration of Richard J. Hopkins as attorney 


Fees thus designated by red ink would not and could not appear in 
the abstract of Brelsford, Wasson & Gifford, accountants, since that 
abstract showed only moneys turned into the State treasury by Hub- 
bard from liquor cases between the dates of January 18, 1919, and 
December 31, 1922. 

(1) That examining said certificate and referring specifically to the 
following numbered cases appearing on said certificate of deputy dis- 
trict clerk aforesaid, as follows: 5927, 5960, 5961, 5963, 6092, 6219, 
6184, 6087, 6234, 6282, 6183, 6248, 6254, 6079, 6240, 6269, 6089, 6121, 
6265, 6172, 6152, 6283, 6216, 6286, 6918, 6209, 6287, 6090, 6164, 6261, 
6163, 6264, 6291, 6293, 6123, 6095, 5057, 5079, 6299, 6370, 6274, 6289, 
6258, 5958, 6044, 5964, and 6245. 

This affiant did receive said moneys and did remit the same to the 
State treasurer of Kansas in the year 1923, and during the term of 
Charles B. Griffith, attorney general, who was the immediate successor 
in office to Richard J. Hopkins, the dates of remittances being approxi- 
mately as follows: ` 


$525 
500 
475 
500 
400 


A ra ee AE S N 2, 400 

The certificate of the deputy distriet clerk aforesaid did not set forth 
the date of the collection of these fees by this affiant, and therefore this 
said sum of $2,400 just referred to would not be included in the 
abstract of Brelsford, Wasson & Gifford, accountants, which shows only 
the moneys turned into the State treasury from January 13, 1919, to 
December 31, 1922. 

(2) That reference to the following numbered cases listed on the cer- 
tificate of deputy district clerk aforesaid, under the heading City 
Court, First District,” and referring specifically to the following num- 
bered and entitled cases under the heading of said “ City Court, 
District Report,” certified to by deputy district clerk aforesaid, to wit: 


i 


8 
s 
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The appearance docket shows specifically that the moneys just here- 
inabove listed in the total of $1,174.60 were received by this affiant 
prior to January 13, 1919, and during the administration of S. M. 
Brewster as attorney general. 

(4) Referring specifically to cases under the heading “ District Court 
of Wyandotte County, Kans.,” the following numbered cases, Nos, 5625, 
5630, 5657, and 5684, fees in the amount of $225 were received, and the 
appearance docket shows that the same were collected by affiant prior 
to January 13, 1919, when the term of Richard J. Hopkins began. 

That the grand total of fees collected by affiant prior to the begin- 
ning of the administration of Richard J. Hopkins on January 13, 1919, 
was $1,499.60, and that all of the cases listed above, the fees of which 
total said $1,499.60, are specifically listed on the certificate made by 
deputy district clerk of the district court of Wyandotte County, Kans. ; 
and therefore this amount of $1,499.60 could not appear in the abstract 
of Brelsford, Wasson & Gifford, accountants, of moneys turned into the 
State treasury during the period from January 13, 1919, to December 
81, 1922. 

Referring now to the report certified to by deputy district clerk of 
the district conrt under the heading “ District Court of Wyandotte 
County, Kans.,“ and specifically to the following numbered cases, Nos. 
6259, 6277, 6292, 6295, and 6271, the appearance docket in the office of 
said clerk of the district court shows that said fees in the amount of 
$225 in such cases listed were not received by afflant until between the 
dates of November 22, 1926, and March 21, 1927, inclusive, and yet they 
are listed in the list attached to said certificate of deputy district clerk 
aforesaid, purporting to be attorneys fees received by afflant as assistant 
attorney general between January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1923; and 
therefore this said sum of $225 will not appear in the abstract of Brels- 
ford, Wasson & Gifford, accountants, as moneys turned in by Roy R. 
Hubbard, affiant herein, into the State treasury during the period Janu- 
ary 13, 1919, to December 31, 1922. 

That to sum up, Mee Range fees listed as having been collected 
by this affiant Jan, 13, 1919, in the total of 
$1,499.60, for which affiant has given ifc cases num- 
bered herein, and all appearing on the certified to by 
deputy district clerk aforesaid, would not be included in 
the Brelsford, Wasson & Gifford, accountants, report 

The moneys which were turned into the State treasury by 
affiant during the year 1923, to which I have referred to 
specific numbered cases, in the total amount of $2 tt of 
course does not show in the abstract of Brelsford, 
Gier sent: — a 

The cases which afflant shows by specific numbers and which 
were listed on the list certified to by deputy clerk of the 
district court in the total amount of $225 received b. 
afflant between the dates of Nov. — 1926, and Max. 21, 
1927, inclusive, would not appear in the abstract of Brels- 
ford, Wasson & Gifford, accountants, of moneys that 


affant turned into me piate treasury during the period 
Jan. 18, 1919, to Dec. 3 2222 ͤ 


Total of moneys received by afflant prior to the be- 
nning of the administration of Richard J. Ho 
ns, and of moneys sent in to Charles B. Griffi 

his successor, durin g the year 1923, and of moneys 
which were not collected until 1926 and 1927, and 
which could not 9 par aed in the abstract of 
Brelsford, Wasson accountants, of 
moneys that affiant RAN 1 the State treasury 
during the period Jan. 13, 1919, to Dec. 31. 1922__ 


This affiant further states that between Jan. 13, 1919, and 
Dee. 81, 1922, he sent the following amount in to the 
State treasury from liquor fees received on the list 
certified by deputy clerk of the district court of Wyandotte 

5 in Les tote! sti E AN es ee 

fees received from cases on the 
list certi ai district clerk aforesaid, filed durin; 
the term ea chard J. Hopkins and received by afian 

ed Set S 


Total sum as per statement attached hereto marked 
Derr aal Ar ON O 
That all of the moneys thus accounted for from cases on the lists 
certified to by deputy district clerk of the district court on September 
14, 1929, including the moneys which the appearance docket shows afflant 
collected prior to the administration of Richard J. Hopkins set out 
herein in the amount of $1,499.60, makes a grand total of $14,079.60. 
That attached to this affidavit are the vouchers of all moneys sent 
in during the year 1923 to Charles B. Griffith, attorney general, in the 
total sum of $2,400 hereinabove referred to, and some of the corre- 
spondence between Charles B. Griffith and afflant in order to show the 
detailed method of how these moneys were paid in by affiant and then 
returned to affiant from the State, said moneys having been collected 
from cases filed during the administration of Richard J. Hopkins, attor- 
ney general, as hereinbefore referred to, and said vouchers being marked 
“Exhibit D.“ 


$1, 499. 60 


2, 400. 00 


225. 00 


4, 124. 60 


10, 180. 00 


2, 400. 00 


Rox R. HUBBARD. 


Subscribed in my presence and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
December, A. D. 1929, 
| SEAL] HOWARD PAYNE, 


City Clerk of Kansas City, Kans. 
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Exureit A 
The district court of Wyandotte County, Kans. 


State v. Charles Davis 


May 27, 1918 


Apr. 2,1918 

Apr. 20, 1018 State v. Earl L. Chitwood et al 

June 1. 1918 State v. Pearl Blackwell 

Jan. 11, 1919 State v. J. M. Washburn et al 

May 5, 1919 State v. John Heeler et al 

Feb. 19, 1919 State v. Am. M. Simpson et al. 
D State v. Felix Archiczowski 

Jan. 24, 1919 

Nov. 20, 1019 

Jan. 11,1919 

Mar. 29, 1919 . William Kirn 

Feb. 19, 1919 State v. Charles Leakee 

Mar. 20, 1919 State r. Terſon De Grave 

Feb. 6, 1020 State v. Pete Limbock_. 

Feb. 19, 1919 

Ms: Ss 1919 

Feb. 6, 1920 State v. John 8. 

Feb. 19,1919 State v. 7 E. Tyson 

Feb. 6, 1920 | State v. Wm. Renner et al 

Feb. 19, 1919 State v. Bop “Wilson et 1 

Mar. 29, 1919 State r. James E. Clifford 
Do State r. Ramon Rocha 


State v. Frank Charles 
State v. Simon Marin 
State v. Manuel Marin 
State v. Telesfora Iimenen 
State r. Angustin Martine 
State r. Jacinto Soria al 


Do 
Nov. 10, 1920 
Dec. 17, 1919 
June 30, 1919 


De 
May 5, 1910 
June 30, 1919 6091 
May 1,1919 | 6092 
May 5, 1919 6003 
6004 


June 30, 1919 
Nov. 26, 1919 | 
Feb. 24, 1920 
June 30, 1919 
May 2 1510 
ay 
July 1920 
July 7,1919 


State v. Louis La May et al 


State v. Nobert Supski. 
State v. John Pollar. 
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State r. —— Huttleson. 
State v. Alex Stembock. 
State v. Ray Nol et al. 
State t. C. A. Wilson 


July 18, 1921 
Dec. 17, 1919 
Feb. 6, 1920 
Feb. 24, 1920 
Nov. 10, 1920 6178 
July 7,1919 | 6182 

Do.. 6183 


State v. orvile Powell et al 
State r. Sam Walker 


July 

June 18, 1921 

July 

Nov. 

May 21, 1921 

June 18, 1921 

Aug. 

Nov. 8 

July 21,1919 State o. Elmer Lund 

Nov. 6,1919 | 6218 State r. Wm. B. M 

July 7,1919 | 6219 State 2. James Shiakas 

June 18,1921 | 6222 State r. Henry Hülingberg 1 

Nov. 10,1920 | 6224 State r. J. W. Miller 
21, 1921 | 6225 State o. Homer Smith. 

July 14, 1922 | 6227 State v. J. J. Keres 

N State v. E. Hobart 


— 


SSSSSRSSRESRSSSRS 


ä 
Oct. 14, 1919 
June 18, 1921 
July 21, 1919 
Oct. 14, 1919 
July 21,1919 
May 2,1921 
July 14, 1922 
June 18, 1921 
July 21, 1919 


State v. John Riley 
State v. Barin Smith. 
State v. James Meyers 


$50.00 | Roy R. Hubbard. 
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The district court of Wyandotte County, Kans.—Continued 


Date of Attor- 
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DECEMBER 19 
City court of Kansas City, Kans., first district—Continued 


receipt No. Style of case ney’s fee Received by— 
Aug. 1,1919 | 6245 State v. J. A. Meurens * * va Hubbard. | Apr. 27,1918 | 5212 | State v. Lewis Alexander $50.00 | Roy R. Hubbard; 
June 18,1921 | 6246 | State v. A. B. Beltz 50. 00 50. 
Aug. 1,1919 | 6247 State v. George Frank. bo. 00 De: 50. 00 Do. 
Dots 6248 State v. B. H. Vance 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
eck 1 1920 6240 | State v. Leslie Jones. 49, 45 Do. 5 — Da; 
Aug. 1,1919 | 6250 State p. J. Henry. 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Doaa 6251 | State v. O. S. Fraril i 50. 00 Do. 25. 00 Do. 
2 6252 State v. John Jones. yi 50.00 Do. 25. 00 Do. 
9 6253 State v. P. Murrey J 50. 00 Do. 50.00 Do. 
8 6254 State v. Don Malone 50. 00 FWF ey ie tes» ” Siete 50. 00 Do. 
Naar, 17,1919 Jans | States. D. D. Anderson etal...| 300.00] Do. | BO------- Loge} (lear 
Nov. 6,1919 | 6257 State v. R. O. S 50. 00 De SA Nie DEL 50. 00 Do. 
May 21, 1921 | 6258 | State v. Chas. Me 50.00 Doles SAAT ee Bares 50.00 Do. 
Nov. 22, 1926 | 6259 | State v. Wm. Bright. 50. 00 Do. 50.00 Do. 
May 22,1922 | 6260 | State r. Charles F 50. 00 F PTET D een 25. 00 Do, 
Nov. 5,1919 | 6261 | State v. Champ Milner 50. 00 » LS elt, DOs 50. 00 Do. 
Aug. 28, 1919 | 6262 | State v. Ora J. Elby et al 75. 00 DOT » Oe She yg oo 50.00 Do. 
Docc. 6263 State o. Wayda Elliott.. 50. 00 Do. Do. . 5617 | State v. Frank Kaslina 50. 00 Do. 
Nov. 26, 1919 | 6264 | State v. Joe Caruso 50. 00 Do. Nov. 3, 1919 75. 00 Do. 
Aug. 1, 1919 | 6265 | State v. Robert Wilson... 50. 00 Do. Jan. 13, ad 50.00 Do. 
Feb. 24, 1920 | 6267 | State v. Charles Green et al 75. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Ang. 2 28, 1919 | 6289 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
3 6271 | State v. Thomas Baꝝ los et al. 150. 00 Do, 25. 00 Do. 
Do Rises 6272 State v. Luther M. Barnum . 50. 00 Do, 50. 00 Do. 
June 18, 1921 | 6273 | State v. S. Schlob 50. 00 Do, 20. 00 Do. 
Aug. 28, 1919 | 6274 | State v. G. H. McCallis__. 50. 00 Dira a Die a 100. 00 Do. 
Do nc 6275 | State v. John Grandjean... 50. 00 Di re Sle Dees 50.00 Do. 
Nov. 22, 1926 | 6277 | State v. J. Henshkomsts_. 50. 00 OS LL ee RSS hs 50.00 Do. 
Nov. 10, 1920 | 6278 | State v. J. E. George 50. 00 Do. Oct. 14,1919 | 5823 State v. John Kupkæa 50. 00 Do. 
Oct. 18, 1921 | 6279 | State v. Joe Frederick 50. 00 Do, June 6,1919 | 5824 State v. Wm. Mayfleld 50. 00 Do. 
Aug. 28,1919 | 6280 State v. Franasco Zamora. 100. 00 Do. Oct. 14,1919 | 5825 State v. Dean Meikel 50.00 Do. 
Nov. 5,1919 | 6282 | State v. Arthur Scholl 50. 00 Do. June 6,1919 | 5828 | State v. Frank Curtis 50. 00 Do. 
Oct. 1, 1919 | 6283 State v. O. L. Houghland. 50. 00 Do. Do. . 5829 | State v. Clarence Oswald 50. 00 Do. 
July 18, 1921 | 6285 | State v. Charles Johnson 50. 00 Do. Tuly 18, 1919 50. 00 Do. 
Oct. 1, 1919 | 6286 | State v. James McBride et al. 100.00 Do. July 585 1919 | 5835 | State . John Gees 50. 00 Do. 
Do.....--| 6287 | State v. George Keil. 50. 00 Dea n 100, 00 Do. 
Do 6289 | State v. John Russ 50. 00 Do. Oct. Doj 1919 | 5842 | State v. R. Meyers. 50. 00 Do. 
. 6290 | State v. Charles Bean 50. 00 Do. July 16, 1919 50.00 Do. 
Feb. 6, 1920 | 6291 | State v. Pelipe Terres 25, 00 Do. July 19, 1919 50. 00 Do. 
Nov. 22, 1926 | 6292 | State v. A. E. Anderson. 50. 00 Do. July 16, 1919 50. 00 Do. 
July 30, 1920 | 6293 State v. R. E. Wright. 50. 00 Do, 50. 00 Do. 
Nov. 22 1926 | 6295 State v. Homer Ses 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
May 22, 1922 | 6296 | State v. Fred 2 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
July in 1920 | 6299 | State v. H. De Camp. 50. 00 Do, Sept. 26, 1921 25. 00 Do. 
had a 1919 | 6301 | State v. James L. Brady. 50. 00 Do. Aug. 10, 1922 50. 00 Do. 
1922 | 6302 State v. H. T. Curtis 50, 00 Do. May 9, 1922 | 6831 | State v. Mat Madger 50. 00 Do. 
Oct 1 1919 | 6304 State v. J. C. B. Hargis 50. 00 Do. Apr. 4. 1922 50. 00 Do. 
Evans. ay 6, 1919 50. 00 Do. 
Doe 6367 | State v. Roy Kirby 50. 00 Do. June 23, 1919 50.00 Do. 
May 22,1922 | 6368 | State v. Joe Boleski._._. 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Feb. 6, 1920 | 6369 | State v. Frank Garski 50.00 DO oy fee E DE S PAA 50. 00 Do. 
Nov. 5,1919 | 6370 | State v. Frank Olsen 50. 00 DET gl ay 9 SEA 50. 00 Do. 
Mar. 923 ý Sherley 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Mike Puskaric.. 25. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Anna Markewich 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Joe Ohrisman 50. 00 Det HDi 50. 00 Do. 
Will Paris et al. H3 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
k cS 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
R. G. Gardeneer 25. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
. Carl Rady et al. 75.00 DOA Der Pie Tagen oi se 50. 00 Do. 
. Mag sor 75.00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Epstein 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
E. 8. J ohnson et all 50. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
Minor Chapman et al. 50. 00 Do. Oct. 50. 00 Do. 
B. Jackson 25. 00 ren 50. 00 Do. 
John Dee (W. L. Pay- 25. 00 Do. 50. 00 Do. 
E nee eee 50. 00 Do. 
Apr. „E. Nowskl orania 75. 00 Do. Do 3 50. 00 Do. 
Mar. 12, 1923 7150 | State v. Tony Madrak......... 75. 00 Do. Di reay 100. 00 Do. 
Dec. 9,1922 | 7152 | State v. Aniceta Donngerz. 75. 00 Do. 5 50. 00 Do. 
M 75. 00 Do. | Do.......| 5128 State v. M. J. Kane 50. 00 Do. 
y 75. 00 Do. Oct. 14,1919 50. 00 Do. 
Mar. 75. 00 Do. June 23, 1919 50. 00 Do. 
Sept. State v. Pete Serosr 75. 00 Do. Oct. 14, 1919 50. 00 Do. 
Mar. 12, 1923 | 7267 | State v. George Novogradec 50. 00 Do. rau 50.00 Do. 
Sept. 1, 1923 | 7282 | State v. Pete Sercer et al. 75. 00 Do. Dee. 30,1919 50. 00 Do. 
Dec. 9, 1922 | 7284 | State v. John Panek et al. 50. 00 Do. May 22, 1922 50. 00 Do. 
Sept. 1, 1923 | 7286 | State» Joe Charzer 24. 40 Do. Mar. 30, 1922 | 5646 | State v. Frank Freynick..._____ 50. 00 Do. 
8 7459 | State c. A. A. Fowler 75. 00 Do. 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
County of Wyandotte, 88: i 

I, Walter F. Mathis, clerk of the district court within and for Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., hereby certify that the appearance dockets in the 
office of the district clerk of Wyandotte County, Kans., show that Roy 
R. Hubbard, assistant attorney general of Kansas, received attorney's 
fees from said district court on the dates prefixed to the cases numbered 
and entitled, attached hereto. 

Given under my hand and seal of said court affixed at my office in the 
city of Kansas City, Kans., December 14, 1929. 


[SBAL. ] WALTER F. MATHIS, 
Olerk of the District Court of Wyandotte County, Kans. 
EXHIRTIT B 
City court of Kansas City, Kans., first district 
penea e No. Style of case Received by— 


Jan. 31,1918 | 5181 
Jan. 26,1918 | 5182 
Apr. 27,1918 | 5197 


State v. George Martell 
State v. Nick Bobich 


STATE or KANSAS, 
County of Wyandotte, ss; 

I, Roy D. Angle, clerk of the first and second divisions of the city 
court within and for Wyandotte County, Kans., hereby certify that the 
appearance dockets in the office of the city clerk of Kansas City, Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., show that Roy R. Hubbard, assistant attorney 
general of Kansas, received attorney's fees from said city court on the 
date preñxed to the cases numbered and entitled, attached hereto. 

Given under my hand and seal of said court affixed at my office in 
the city of Kansas City, Kans., December 14, 1929. 

[SEAL] Ror D. ANGLE, 

Clerk of the City Court. 
Exuisir C 
Attorneys’ fees from liquor cases in Wyandotte County, Kans., remilted 


by Roy Hubbard to State of Kansas treasury between January LB, 
1919, and “December 81. 1922 
POD AT 7 AGS teen i eae Sah amass me eerste ele 400. 00 
pet ae © Wh Ck Creat ES aa aes ei ae om ee ata 475. 00 
EN ES a st pee ire ERATE) ES 400. 00 
ETC Ne dicta 03 e RSE Aparna eee SR ea Beate ne TAL RSS Oo Is 675. 00 
BB AG —T—T—T—T—TFT—T—T—. E ENE N ——— 550. 00 
SATEET Te ie ee EY SISAL ee ADE aD SPR SS 225. 00 


TTT 
Web? 22 1920 TTT 425, 00 
Mar, 30, 1920. 525. 00 
r 15, 1920__ 450. 00 
ay 27, 1920.. 400. 00 
n TTT 500. 00 
FG 0 See CR eee rene ERIE eg Bet atk hg SEE 550. 00 
425. 00 
350. 00 
375. 00 
130. 25 
250. 00 
50. 00 
300. 00 
50. 00 
175. 00 
500. 00 
150, 00 
525. 00 
400. 00 
25. 00 
600. 00 
10, 180, 25 
Liquor fees remitted in 1923 from cases filed during Hopkins term 
Jan. 29, 1923 
Apr. 14, 1923. 
July 31, 1923 
Noy. 8, 1923. KR 2 
pb CMT oY, Deter ATC ST LER 
i 2, 400, 00 
Summary 
Fees Jan. 18, 1919-Dec. 31, 1922.._.......-_.-...-...--- $10, 180, 25 
WN nh ane 400. 00 


Grand total «4c„«„ͤ4„44„%ç === 12, 580. 25 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to recommit to the Committee on 
the Judiciary the nomination of Richard J. Hopkins to be United 
States district judge for the district of Kansas. 

Mr. BLAINE. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Upon this motion 
I have a special pair with the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DuL]. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Overman]. If my colleague were present and not paired, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when his name was called). I have a spe- 
cial pair with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fol- 
LETTE], who if present, I understand, would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Fotrerre’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is de- 
tained from the Chamber by illness, As already announced by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hatrtep], he is paired 
with that Senator, and if present and permitted to vote would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowNseEND]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
As he is absent, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OverMan’s name was called). 
My colleague is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAWES. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr]. Not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent because of the state of his health. 

Mr. MOSES. I learn that I may transfer my general pair 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussaxrp] to the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr], which I do, 
and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrxson] is necessarily out of the city. 

Mr, JONES. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENKEN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KI Na]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonxsox] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]; and 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rezp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron]. 

I also wish to announce that on this question the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] has a pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Brease]. If present, the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “ nay ” and the Senator from South 
Carolina would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Ashurst George Rausdell Wagner 
Barkley Glass Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Black D Harrison Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Blaine Hayden Swanson Wheeler 
Brock Heflin Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway McMaster Tramme 
Copeland Pittman Ty d 
NAYS—48 
Allen Goldsborough McCulloch Schall 
Baird Gould McNary Sheppard 
Bingham Greene Metcalf Shortridge 
Borah Grundy Moses Smoot 
Hale Norbeck Steck 
Harris Norris Steiwer 
Hastings Nye Stephens 
Hebert die Sullivan 
Howell Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Jones Phipps Vandenberg 
Kendrick Pine Waterman 
Gillett Keyes- Robinson, Ind. Watson 
NOT VOTING—23 
Blease Dill Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Bratton Glenn Kin Sackett 
Broussard ff La Follette Shipstead 
Connally Hatfield McKellar Townsend 
Cutting Hawes Overman Walcott 
Deneen Johnson Reed 


So the Senate refused to recommit the nomination to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question now is, Shall the Senate advise and consent to the 
nomination of Richard J. Hopkins to be United States district 
judge for the district of Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a special pair with the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Dru]. I understand that if he were present he would 
vote “nay.” . If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has 
a general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman]. If present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I bave a special pair with the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La Fotrerre]. If present, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr]. If he 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous roll call, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement regarding my general pair and its transfer as on 
the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr, OvermMan’s name was called). I 
desire to state that my colleague the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I understand that I am paired by transfer 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rostnson] is necessarily out of the city. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce the following general pairs; 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. DEN EN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron]. 

I also wish to announce that on this question the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kran] has a pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bupasp]. If present, the Senator 
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from New Jersey would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 22, as follows: 


YRAS—49 
Allen Goldsborough MeN: Shortridge 
Baird Gould Metcal Smoot 
Barkley Greene Moses Steck 
Bingham Grundy Norbeck Stelwer 
Borah Hale Norris Stephens 
Brookhart Harris Nye Sullivan 
Capper Hastings Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Couzens Hebert Patterson Vandenberg 
Dale Howell Phipps Waterman 
Fess Jones Pine Watson 
Fletcher Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier Keyes Schall 
Gillett McCulloch Sheppard 

NAYS—22 
Ashurst Glass Simmons Wagner 
Black Harrison Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Blaine Hayden Swanson Walsh, Mont. 
Brock Heflin Thomas, Okla. Wheeler 
Copeland McMaster Trammell 
George Ransdell Tydings 

NOT VOTING—25 

Blease Dill King Sackett 
Bratton Glenn La Follette Shipstead 
Broussard Gof McKellar Townsend 
Caraway Hattield Overman Walcott 
Connally Hawes Pittman 
Cutting Johnson Reed 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark. 


So the Senate advised and consented to the nomination of 
Richard J. Hopkins to be United States district judge for the 
district of Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The President will be notified 
of the confirmation. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. KEYES, and Mr. SMOOT addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the re- 
maining nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read nominations for the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the remain- 
ing nominations on the Executive Calendar will be confirmed en 
bloc, and the President will be notified. 

POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I report certain postal nominations, and I ask that the 
nominations, which are approved by the Senators from the 
respective States interested, may be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
firmation of the post-office nominations reported by the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I did not hear the request of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My request is that the nominations of post- 
masters, which have been approved by the Senators from the 
States for which they are made, may be confirmed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senutor's request applies only to post- 
office nominations? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It applies only to the post-office nominations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the post- 
office nominations reported by the Senator from Colorado will be 
confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate resume 
legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. HEBERT presented the petition of Thomas F. Plunkett, 
of Westerly, R. I., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War yeterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Todd, Ky., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
ereased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ennis and Waxahachie, Tex., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the passage of legislation creating a 
Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
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pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a resolution adopted by the council 
of the city of Norwalk, Conn., favoring the making of an appro- 
priation for the construction of a Federal building at Norwalk, 
Conn., which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the boards of select- 
men of Guilford and Winsted, the board of aldermen of the city 
of Hartford, and the common council of the city of Danbury, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which was referred the bill (S. 486) to amend sec- 
tion 5153 of the Reyised Statutes, as amended, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 67) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2400) to regulate the 
height, exterior design, and construction of private and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the National Capital, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 68) 
thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2759) to correct the military record of William H, 
Ray (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. r 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 2760) granting a pension to Kathryn L. Hodge; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2761) for the relief of Alash Sakarian; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2762) for the relief of S. C. Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: f 

A bill (S. 2768) authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more but not to exceed three toll or free bridges across the 
Missouri River; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2764) granting a pension to the regularly commis- 
sioned United States deputy marshals of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Arkansas, including 
the Indian Territory, now the State of Oklahoma, and to their 
widows and dependent children; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2765) to create a Federal child relief board, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 2766) authorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection 
of the national forests from fire, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2767) to repeal the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the President to detail officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to assist the 
governments of the Latin-American Republics in military and 
naval matters,” approved May 19, 1926; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2768) to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2769) for the relief of the Great American Indem- 
nity Co. of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 2770) providing for repairing, remodeling, enlarg- 
ing, improving, or altering the Federal courthouse building at 
Aberdeen, Miss.; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A bill (S. 2771) for the erection of a public building at 
Amory, Monroe County, Miss.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 2772) to extend the jurisdiction of the United States 
court and district courts in naturalization cases (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Immigration. 
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A bill (S. 2778) for the relief of Charles Rosenthal; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2774) for the relief of Nick Rizou Theodore; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2775) granting compensation to David Samuel Gold- 
stein; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2776) for the relief of William Thibeault; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2777) granting an increase of pension to Myra I. 
Hatch; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2778) to direct The Adjufant General of the Army; 
the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department; the Major General 
Commandant United States Marine Corps; and the Commandant 
United States Coast Guard, in certain cases to transfer the state- 
ments of World War service to the State, Territory, District of 
Columbia, or insular possession of the United States wherein 
true legal residence is shown, and to credit the service accord- 
ingly in the record and statistics of the World War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLENN (for Mr. DENEEN) : 

A bill (S. 2779) granting a pension to Margaret Higgins; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2780) authorizing the reinstatement of Carl L, 
Bernau as a captain in the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it may be read and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Whereas by the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, the Congress 
appropriated $250,000, to be expended under authority and by direction 
of the President, for an inquiry into the problem of enforcement of the 
prohibition laws, together with the enforcement of other laws; and 

Whereas the debates upon such appropriation indicate that it was 
directed particularly to an inquiry into the problem of prohibition 
enforcement; and 

Whereas it was contemplated that an early report thereon would be 
made in order that the Congress might be advised as to the necessity for 
additional appropriations for prohibition enforcement; and 

Whereas the Law Enforcement Commission appointed by the President 
has entered upon an investigation of the enforcement of all laws, which 
will necessarily delay for at least one year a final and complete report; 
and 

Whereas appropriation bills carrying appropriations for prohibition 
enforcement will be acted upon in the near future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested to transmit to the Congress, 
at the earliest practicable date, a preliminary report in order that the 
Congress may be advised as to the necessity for additional appropriations 
for the enforcement of the prohibition laws, together with his recom- 
mendations with respect thereto. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled joint resolutions, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appro- 
priation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 
to cover certain emergencies. 

THE TARIFF—ARTICLE BY HON. MARTIN DODGE 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a very interesting and instructive 
article entitled “The Protective Tariff,’ written by the Hon. 
Martin Dodge, of Ohio, formerly Director of the Office of Public 
Roads. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


By Hon, Martin Dodge, of Ohio, former Director United States Office of 
Public Roads 

Our people are the wealthiest in the world. They have also produeed 
their great wealth in the shortest time that any great national wealth 
was ever produced. Mr. Gladstone said that the surplus accumulation of 
wealth in the whole world prior to 1800 was not greater than the sur- 
plus produced during the next 50 years from 1800 to 1850. 

The writer has seen, during the last 50 years in this country, the 
wealth of the United States multiplied by more than tenfold. The 
rapidity of this increase was unprecedented and to a great extent unex- 
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pected, and there is in a sense a mystery involved in the processes by 
which it has been produced. Indeed, it always is a mystery how a great 
fortune can be rapidly produced. If it were an open secret how rich 
men make their riches almost everybody would become rich, but there is 
so much mystery involved in this matter that it is doubtful even if 
those who make great fortunes can reveal the principle by which they 
do it. 

Now, if there is a mystery involved in the making of a single great 
fortune there is a much greater mystery involved in producing the 
wealth of nations. Accordingly we have in our country a division of 
opinion as to how the wealth of this great Nation has been produced 
and how it can be extended. One class of statesmen and economists 
contend that free trade is the open sesame of the wealth of nations. 
Another class have contended that the wealth of our Nation springs not 
from free trade, by going down to the sea in ships, but from the develop- 
ment of our inestimable and almost inexhaustible resources at home. 
The true principle on which the American protective tariff rests is 
based on a union between the natural resources of the country and the 
application of the hand of labor to those resources. Our material is in- 
exhaustible and our labor has been multiplied by 10 by the division of 
labor and the application of power to machinery. It is noticeable in this 
respect that the writers of all our books that teach the economic doe- 
trine of free trade, and most of our professors, teaching in the institu- 
tions of learning, contend for the open door of free trade between all 
countries. It is equally noticable that most captains of industry and 
those under their direction contend that our great wealth is not brought 
to us in ships of the sea but produced by the application of labor and 
industry to all those forces and resources which God and nature have 
placed within our power. 

The wonderful developments in this country so rapidly made have 
been based upon the application of principles exactly opposite to those 
taught by professors in Institutions of learning and writers of books 
put forth by the free traders. Those who contend for the former policy 
have only slightly contributed to the addition of the common wealth but 
those who have contended for the latter course seem to furnish an 
explanation of the wonderful additions that have been made to the 
wealth of our country as stated above. 

WHAT PRINCIPLES SHOW 


A concrete application of these principles covering a considerable 
period of time and a great extent of our own country will reveal the 
fact that practically all of our enormous wealth is expressed in forms 
of wealth that were plainly produced not only in our country but near 
the spot where they exist and were a direct result of the application 
of domestic labor to domestic materials. The writer has traveled far 
and wide over this country and is famillar with all of the forms and 
manifestations of wealth, industry, transportation, and land values, 
Covering a period of more than 30 years of observation and a very 
great multitude and diversity of objects of wealth, he was not able to 
recall a single instance which he has ever seen in this country of any 
property of lasting value that was imported into the country. Going 
through our great cities—Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and the like—it 
is perfectly evident that all the great permanent and lasting wealth 
in our great cities has been produced by the application of labor to 
the domestic building material out of which these cities are made. And 
the resulting land value springs from this application, and nothing, or 
almost nothing, pertaining to all the great material wealth of these 
zreat cities comes from abroad. 

To illustrate the difference between the production of domestic wealth 
and the value of imported articles you may step into a million-dollar 
aotel and there see a man smoking a cigar. The cigar may be imported, 
out it perishes with its use; the million-dollar building has been pro- 
duced on the spot and not imported, and it does not perish with its 
use, but may last even a thousand years, What is true of these cities 
is equally true of all our cities and their cireumjacent territory as well 
as of the great stretches of agricultural land that lie between them. 
Nothing of all this inestimable and almost inconceivable wealth is pro- 
duced in any other way except by the application of domestic labor 
to domestic material. Seeing how enormous this material value is and 
how little, if anything, is contributed to it by the things brought from 
foreign countries, it seems to be quite certain that many people over- 
estimate the true relation that exists between the import foreign trade 
and the great aggregation of wealth that is built up in our country by 
our own men with our own material. 

It is commonly estimated that not to exceed 18 per cent of our total 
production ever goes abroad under the most favorable circumstances of 
trade. It is supposed that we receive in exchange goods of greater value 
than what we parted with; that may be admitted, but if all we receive 
from abroad was imported to us, not in exchange but as free as salva- 
tion, without money and without price, it would be such a small part of 
our real domestic product that the ratio would be like a flea to a dog, 
because we must remember that this 18 per cent is estimated on our 
portable, transportable, salable, and exchangeable values and not on our 
permanent, substantial, and abiding values, such as great cities, increas- 
ing land values, and permanent industries. Nor does it include the very 
great majority of those portable and exchangeable products which perish 
with their use on account of the daily consumption of our people. This 
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may be Illustrated not only with figures but by observation in that part 
of our country which has contended the longest and ttle strongest for the 
free-trade policy and has put that policy into operation to a great extent 
by exchanging their cotton for manufactured articles, and has failed to 
produce to any great extent those lasting elements of wealth which are 
so common in the more progressive parts of our country. When we 
consider this great disproportion which exists between our real, substan- 
tial, and abiding wealth of the Nation produced out of domestic material 
and domestic labor in comparison with the slight value of imported 
products, most of which perish with their use, we feel sure that there 
must be a fundamental error either in the doctrine of free trade itself 
or in the application of it with relation to this country. 


THE AMERICAN POLICY 


The fundamental doctrine as announced by Adam Smith and his 
numerous followers is a true doctrine as applied to his own country, 
Scotland, and also to England, and probably to all countries that have 
a great population with a small territory; but in our own country we 
are not so situated, but, on the contrary, we have a great country with 
boundless and inexhaustible resources and a comparatively small popu- 
lation. It is a maxim of law that wheu the reason of a law ceases 
the law itself ought to cease with it, and this is equally applicable to the 
economic law, so that in a country like ours any law ought to cease 
which is based upon the idea of bringing material into a country which 
has an abundance of material of every kind within itself. 

A review of tariff legislation giving the alternate periods of low 
and high tariffs that followed each other will reveal the fact that 
whenever we have had a low tariff and abundant Imports our industries 
have been shattered and often destroyed, but when we have had a high 
tariff our industries have expanded and our population and wealth 
have greatly increased. In other words, when we have turned our 
faces toward the foreign trade and gone out to the sea in ships the 
industries of our country have been greatly injured and in many cases 
almost ruined, but when we have turned our backs to the sea and our 
faces to the land we have come into our true inheritance and built up 
this great and fabulous wealth, doubling itself in value every five years. 
If the seas are no longer whitened by the sails of our ships our land 
is darkened by the smoke of our chimneys, and these have become so 
great and enormous that they constitute many a great city that is set 
on a hill and can not be hid. Our people made no mistake when they 
turned their backs on the god of the ocean and joined hands in their 
devotion to the gods of the hills and the gods of the valleys, for it is 
out of these hills and valleys that we take our mighty industries and 
our mighty wealth, and not out of the sea. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ERROR 


The fundamental error in the application of the free-trade doctrine 
consists in making plans to carry materials from other countries to 
our country which already has this material in the greatest abundance 
and to a people who do not need to import the things that they already 
have at their command, when touched by the hand of labor, In other 
words, it is the old story of carrying coals to Newcastle. It is funda- 
mental that the two factors which enter into the production of wealth 
are land and labor, Land includes all of its products—timber, min- 
erals, and the like. It is a close approximation to estimate the value 
of labor and the vaiue of land, or the materials entering into a given 
article, to be of equal value—50-50, If the article is brought from a 
foreign country it is compounded of the two elements, land and labor, 
and both are expressed and paid for in the price current. But in our 
own country all of the great and inestimable value of the products of 
the land are a free gift of the country. They cost us nothing as a 
people; they are our inheritance. So that one-half of the cost ex- 
pressed in the selling price is either a free gift of nature or clear 
profit. 

Now, within the last 50 years, the division of labor, the application 
of machinery, cheap overland transportation, the inventive genius of 
our people and their constructive faculty have made it so that there is 
an increased power of production, whereby 10 men are now doing what 
a hundred men were required to do 50 years ago. In other words, there 
is an increase of tenfold in the power of labor, or a decrease in the cost 
of labor measured by the man power and not by the money power re- 
quired to product it. Therefore, if we save one-half of the cost of an 
article by using our own material instead of importing it from other 
countries, and save nine-tenths of the labor cost by taking 1 man in- 
stead of 10 to perform the work, we are making in reality a profit or a 
saving of nineteen-twentieths of the cost of the article, 

Now our free-trade friends will say that we should get the article 
from abroad because they can produce it cheaper than we can, I say 
that there is no such cheapness existing in the world, as to the cost of 
production, as that which I have just shown above, whereby nineteen- 
twentieths is really saved by devoting our own unused material to the 
service of our tenfold ecient labor evolved by the processes of educa- 
tion and opportunity which our country affords. This ratio of 19 to 1 
seems very large, but to me the increase of our wealth in so short a 
time seems equally large, and I do not believe it could have been 
effected without a saving similar to what I have indicated, 
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I have already referred to the wonderful rapidity of increase in 
wealth and the enormous aggregation of accumulated wealth so recently 
made, but we must also remember that during all the period of time 
when this great work was going forward, all of our people in the aggre- 
gate not only saved these enormous sums of wealth but in the meantime 
used still more enormous sums in their increased daily cost of living, 
because of the high scale to which they have advanced. There never was 
a time in this or any other countries when the common people lived in 
the midst of such abundance, 

We are apt to be confused between individual wealth and national 
wealth. It is not enough to prove that an individual may be benefited 
by securing a cheap article unless it can also be shown that the Nation 
as a whole does not lose by “the transaction. Tho grentest good to the 
greatest number requires not that a few shall secure imported articles 
at a lower price but that the many shall be able to turn their time and 
opportunity into money by utilizing the vast resources of our own 
country, touched by the genius of our people, with the division of labor, 
and the application of machinery. We have lately found out that it 
would be a mistake to destroy the sugar industry of Louisiana even 
if sugar could be obtained a little cheaper. We learned from the panic 
of 1893 that the Nation gained nothing by free wool, because of the 
inestimable loss that followed on account of the great reduction in the 
price of sheep and the diminished value of grazing lands. The cattle 
on a thousand hills are produced by the application of skillful labor 
to the bare land. I heard Senator Smoor say that the great organ in 
the tabernacle at Salt Lake City was produced by one expert brought 
from England, with a small number of helpers who went to the forest 
and selected timbers suitable for the pipes, bored them themselves, and 
constructed the great organ, which is said to be one of the best, if not 
the best, in the United States, at a minimum of cost, and all produced by 
the hand of labor applied to the native materials. Senator Sstoor also 
said that there was not enough money in the State of Utah at that 
time to have purchased the organ, have it transported and set up in the 
tabernacle, What is true of that delicate piece of machinery is true 
of all of our great machines and our great industries—it is also true 
of our great cities, They were not imported, but produced on the 
spot. And so it is with all of our great wealth, as we could illustrate 
at any length. 

It is said that it would be very foolish for this country to under- 
take to produce tea or coffee or spices or bananas and otber tropical 
fruits, I concede this and contend for the following rule of procedure 
in reference to such imports: All articles and products the like of 
which we can not produce economically in this country should be ad- 
mitted free of duty or should bear a duty for revenue only, It will be 
found, however, that the number of and quantity of such articles are 
very insignificant if we confine ourselves to the use of such as are 
necessary and beneficial and do not go to distant places for foreign 
fruits when our own land in great quantities lies fallow in easy reach 
of every city in our country. In the city of Washington to-day we are 
consuming large quantities of fruit brought from distant places and 
retailed to our people at such exorbitant prices that the cost of living 
is made more oppressive. Within sight of the Capitol itself there are 
thousands of acres of fallow land suitable for the production of the 
most healthful and luscious frults that can be produced anywhere. The 
so-called luxuries of imported fruit are unnecessary, undesirable, and 
uneconomical. We hear a good deal lately about the open door to 
China and making the world safe for democracy. We neither hear nor 
see anything in reference to the open door to Washington by means of 
which we can transport the products of the near-by flelds to the con- 
sumers to help reduce the high cost of living. 


FEW INFANT INDUSTRIRS 


Some say that the theory of protection is all right so long and so 
far as it is confined to infant industries. I do not allow this claim, 
but on the contrary contend against it. Not many of the important 
industries of our country are infant industries; most of them have 
long been established, and many of them for more than 100 years. 
The theory of protection based only upon infant industries is like the 
exploded traditions of the elders. It rests upon a fundamental error. 
We have quite recently had an overt act that demonstrates this fal- 
lacy. Formerly the free-trade argument was based largely upon the 
policy of Great Britain, which once had a protective tariff but, since 
1846, had become a free-trade country because it had outgrown the 
necessity for protection. Her industries were no longer infant indus- 
tries, But very soon after the armistice was signed the Government 
decreed that very many manufactured articles formerly on the free 
list should be prohibited from entry into the United Kingdom under 
any circumstances. The reason for that is easily found in the fact 
that, with the returning soldiers unemployed and the large army of 
women mobilized in their industries, they had a surplus of labor which 
enabled them to produce all such goods within their own country. Not 
one of these prohibited articles is excluded on account of the fact that 
they wished to protect an infant industry. Shoemaking is as old as 
civilization, but shoes are prohibited under the regulations forbidding 
imports. This is true of a multitude of articles. 
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Now, my contention fs that in England or in any other country, and 
especially in our own country, if there is a surplus of labor which 
would otherwise go unemployed it is beneficial to the country to pro- 
vide for their employment. This becomes doubly so in a country like 
ours, where we have not only a surplus of labor but a surplus of 
almost every material of manufacture and a large productive capacity 
by reason of the division of labor, the application of machinery, and the 
like. No industry can be so old that it should not be protected as long 
as such conditions as I have stated above maintain. We should see to 
it that nothing shall interfere with the continued activity of our indus- 
tries as long as we have the abundance of material, the sufficiency of 
labor, and the continuing increase in the productive capacity of labor. 
These things are likely to continue as long as the inventive genius of 
our people is protected in their rights and liberties and in the inde- 
pendence of their country. 

Let me give you two illustrations of how this works in our own 
country at different times and apparently under different circumstances. 
A pioneer living in northern Ohio about 100 years ago was offered a 
contract to build a large barn for $100 in money. He decided to 
aecept the offer and was about to undertake the job when several of 
his neighbors told him that he was about to undertake an enterprise 
which would ruin him, because it would be impossible for him or any 
other person to bulld such a large building for such a small sum of 
money. He replied that he had considered well everything pertaining 
to the contract and his obligation, and that he could carry out what 
he had agreed to do, and not only that, but he would make $100 in cash 
on his contract. 

This was before the days of frenzied finance, but here was his plan: 
“T have the timber in my own woods which I want to clear; I will 
haul logs to the sawmill with my own team, which is standing in the 
barn idle; I will pay the sawyer’s bill by selling him a part of the 
lumber; I will also trade some of my surplus lumber to the store- 
keeper at the village for nails. This will give me all the material 
needed for the building. I will exchange work with my neighbor, and 
thus get all the labor I will need to complete the work of construction. 
Therefore I will be able to carry out and complete my contract without 
paying out a cent of the $100 which I am to reeeive for the con- 
tract.“ So we see he turns his time into money and waste material 
Fifty years ago the writer performed the same miracle, 
and added to the profits not only the $100 which he received for the 
contract but an experience in mechanical operations and financial 
responsibility which was worth as much as the money. 

You may say that times and manners are changed. What the pioneer 
did a hundred years ago is no longer attainable. What you did 50 
years ago is no longer practicable, Therefore I will bring one of the 
numerous illustrations up to date. Recently I went into a hardware 
store and inguired the price of a carpenter’s hammer. The expert 
showed me the best hammer made and expected I would buy it. I told 
him to his surprise that I didn't want to buy any hammer but I wanted 
to know the weight of the bammer, and asked him if he would weigh 
it for me. Why,” he said, the weight is stamped on the hammer; it 
weighs a pound and one-quarter, or 20 ounces.” “ Well, now,” I said, 
“are you expert enough to tell me how many such hammers can be 
made out of a ton of steel?” “That is easy,” he said, just 1,600 
hammers.” Well, I had failed to ask him the price of the hammer, and 
he surprised me more than I surprised him when he told me it was 
$1.60. I had hoped that the price would be high, so as to show the 
immense profit from a ton of steel when made up into hammers by 
the skillful hand of labor, but this I thought was too high. I am going 
to knock off a large discount and allow for the wooden handle and 
figure the price at $1 instead of $1.60. Now, if we count the 1,600 
hammers out of a ton of steel at $1 a piece and the cost of the steel 
at $100 a ton, which is more than double its necessary cost, you can 
easily see that $1,500 is made over and above the cost of the steel. 
This represents the labor and profits on the transaction, 

This is not an exceptional case, but multitudes of similar cases are 
occurring constantly and make up our great industries and our great 
wealth. Buta short time ago iron ore in the Lake Superior region was 
sold for $1.25 an acre. It is now sold for $1.25 a ton. My point is 
that we are continually making great profits and fabulous wealth by the 
application of our own labor to our own materials in our own country, 
and as long as we can do that it is our highest interest and our highest 
duty to do so. We can always do it if we have either of the two ingre- 
dients—surplus labor or surplus materials, 


BUILDING FOR THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, on yesterday I asked unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill to provide for the con- 
struction of the Supreme Court Building. We were then in the 
midst of the consideration of a judicial nomination, and, very 
properly, I think, objection was interposed. However, we have 
now completed the Executive Calendar, so far as I know, and I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate censideration of House 
bill 3864, being Order of Business No. 65 on the calendar, provid- 
ing for the construction of the Supreme Court Building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the consideration of the bill will lead to lengthy discussion? 

Mr, KEYES. I think not. The bill has been passed by the 
House unanimously, and I do not think it will lead to discussion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, the bill 
merely carries out the purpose of Congress, after the question 
was debated here and decided in the affirmative by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I have no 
objection to the bill; but if its consideration will lead to discus- 
sion I do not desire to give my consent. 

— KEYES. I do not understand that it will involve dis- 
cussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that unani- 
mous consent is not necessary, as there is now no unfinished 
business before the Senate, and the bill is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3864) to provide for the construction of a 
building for the Supreme Court of the United States, which was 
read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Supreme Court Building 
Commission is authorized and directed to provide for the construction 
and equipment of a suitable building (including approaches, connections 
with the Capitol power plant, and architectural landscape treatment of 
the grounds) for the accommodation and exclusive use of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, substantially in accordance with the plans 
recommended by the commission in its report to the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, first session, with such modifications thereof as may be necessary 
or advantageous, Such building shall be constructed on the site here- 
tofore acquired for that purpose and bounded and described as follows: 
On the east by Second Street NE., on the south by East Capitol Street, 
on the west by First Street NE., and on the north by Maryland Avenue 
NE., being all of square 728 and that portion of square 727 located on 
the south side of Maryland Avenue NE. as such squares appear on the 
records in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia. Au- 
thority is hereby given for closing and vacating such portion of 
A Street NE. as lies between such squares, and the portion of such 
street so closed and vacated shall thereupon become part of such site. 
The Architect of the Capitol shall serve as executive officer of the com- 
mission and Shall perform such services under this act as the com- 
mission may direct, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act the Architect of the Capitol is 
authorized, under the direction of the commission— 

(1) To provide for the demolition and removal, as expeditiously as 
possible, of any structures on the site heretofore acquired for the 
Supreme Court Building; and 

(2) To enter into contracts; to purchase materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, and accessories in the open market; to employ the necessary 
personnel, including architectural, engineering, and other professional 
services without reference to section 35 of the act approved June 25, 
1910; and to make such expenditures, including expenditures for adver- 
tising and travel and the purchase of technical and reference books, as 
may be necessary, 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$9,740,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the com- 
mission to carry out the provisions of this act. Appropriations made 
under authority of this act shall be disbursed by the disbursing officer 
of the Department of the Interior, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to wait until I make a 
motion and then I will yield. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Very well. 

Mr, SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 


purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuer CLERK. The pending amendment is, in paragraph 
1107, on page 173, line 25, before the words “ad valorem,” to 
strike out “40 per cent” and insert 45 per cent.” 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator from Maryland if 
the request he desires to make will not lead to debate. 
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CHARLESTOWN SAND & STONE CO. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr, President, I desire to make a 
brief statement. There is now on the calendar the bill (S. 1250) 
for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., of Elkton, Md. 
A similar bill was passed by both the Senate and the House 
during the Seventieth Congress in an amount of about twelve 
thousand three hundred and odd dollars. However, the bill was 
lost in being transmitted to the President. The bill was reintro- 
duced in the form in which it now appears on the calendar; it 
has been approved by the committee, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be laid before the Senate and considered at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not object, provided the bill will not 
lead to discussion. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to say that there is hardly opportunity at this time to 
consider bills of that character. It appears to be a private bill, 
and I find that toward the close of a session there is a tre- 
mendous rush to secure the passage of such bills by. unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. President, we ought to take up the tariff measure; and 
those who have prepared themselves to discuss it, and who are 
ready, I assume, to proceed, should go ahead with the discus- 
sion, Other bills ought to be considered on some day when we 
can take up measures on the calendar and dispose of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill referred to by the Senator from Mary- 
land passed the Senate during the last Congress and will not 
lead to any debate. If it should lead to debate, I would object. 

Mr, FLETCHER. As I understand, the bill has passed both 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It passed both the House and the 
Senate in the Seventieth Congress, but was lost by an employee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under those circumstances I think the bill 
might well be acted upon at this time. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. In view of the circumstances,’I hope 
the Senator from Wisconsin will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there is so much disorder in 
the Chamber that I doubt if any Senator knows what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point is well taken. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
from Maryland state just what this private bill contains, so that 
we can all hear it; and if it is a proper measure, and has 
already been passed once by the Senate, it seems to me it ought 
to be permitted to go through now. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not concerned with what 
the bill contains. The point is that if one bill is to be taken 
up by unanimous consent for one Member, then it is unfair to 
object to taking up another bill for another Member. It rests 
upon the proposition that if we take up all of these bills we will 
never reach the tariff; and if we consent to take up some of 
these minor bills, and refuse to take up others, it is discrimi- 
natory; it is unfair toward Members of the Senate who are not 
pressing their measures with the vigor that some others may 
press theirs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is this difference: This 
bill passed the Senate and passed the House. It was not signed 
by the President, although he did not announce that he would 
not sign it. I do not know any Senator who is disposed to 
object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin objects, I move that the bill be taken up at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is out of order, 

Mr. SMOOT. The motion is not in order now. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the pend- 
ing amendment to the tariff bill. 

The Cuter CLERK. The pending amendment on the tariff bill 
is on page 173, line 25, where the committee proposes to strike 
out “ 40 per cent“ and insert “45 per cent.“ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to make a sugges- 
tion to the Senator from Utah, the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
others. 

A good many Senators have gone away. Others are leaving 
for the Christmas holidays. It is ordained, as I understand, 


Is there objection to the imme- 
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that immediately following the Christmas holidays we are going 
to bring the tariff bill before the Senate and keep it there to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

Mr. SMOOT. A unanimous-consent agreement to that effect 
has already been entered into. 

Mr. HARRISON. To-morrow there probably will not be a 
quorum here. Why can we not during to-day take up the 
calendar and get rid of various bills, so that the decks will be 
cleared for us immediately following the Christmas holidays? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator that while there may not be a quorum here to-morrow, 
it will not interfere with our taking up and passing bills by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only point is, if a vote should be desired 
upon any of the bills, we would not have a quorum. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. It will be recalled that on Monday I took the 
position that we ought to pass the joint resolution asked for by 
the President, creating a commission to deal with the temperance 
question, the radio bill, the French debt settlement bill, and 
then dispose of these two confirmations, All that has been done, 
and various other matters were settled also. 

It was my belief that we ought to take up the calendar, as 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
and conclude the consideration of everything on the calendar, 
because I did not believe that in one-half day, such as we have 
before us now, we could accomplish anything on the tariff bill. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], however, 
came to me yesterday and insisted that the tariff bill be taken 
up, and stated that he himself would make a motion to take 
it up if we did not do so. 

We did not want to appear hesitant on that subject. We 
wanted everybody to understand that we want the tariff bill 
passed, and intend to apply ourselves diligently to its passage 
after the holidays, as has already been agreed upon; but it 
occurred to me, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] agreed 
with me about it yesterday, that it would be futile to take up 
the tariff bill to-day with the hope of accomplishing anything. 
We know that we shall not have a quorum to-morrow. We 
can take it up to-day and do the best we can with it; but it 
seems to me we ought to get rid of all the underbrush, in order 
that after the holidays we may reach the tall timber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator believe that to-morrow 
we can dispose of a good many of these unanimous-consent mat- 
ters without a quorum? We shall have to hold a session to- 
morrow. We shall have to hold a session Saturday. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from North Carolina has been 
here now longer than any other Senator; and he knows better 
than I do that some Senator may call for a quorum at any in- 
stant, and that will end the whole matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will Senators permit the Chair 
to make a statement? A moment ago the Chair declared the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroveH] out 
of order. The Chair was in error. The motion of the Senator 
from Maryland is in order; and if he desires to repeat it, the 
motion is before the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not know that the Senator from Mary- 
land had made a motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator not to do that at this 
time. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Very well, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will have time later to 
do it; and I want to state to him that I am in full accord with 
the provisions of his bill. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I withhold the motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator 
from North Carolina suggested that these unanimous-consent 
matters could be disposed of to-morrow whether there should 
be a quorum present or not. I think that is very unwise. I do 
not believe that we ought to have legislation by unanimous con- 
sent with so many Members absent. If we are going to do 
anything with these private bills I think we ought to do it to- 
day, while there is a quorum present, because, while I know 
of nothing that I ant to bring up, I shall be very much in- 
clined to object unless there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr, President, I am very anxious to proceed 
with the calendar. 
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Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, permit me to say to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that I thought the Senator was very anxious 
to proceed with the tariff bill to-day. 

Mr, WATSON. Only because the Senator from North Caro- 
lina insisted on it, and said he would make the motion if we 
did not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have the floor, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make a statement. 

I want the Senate to understand distinctly that I do not want 
to lose a single, solitary minute from the consideration of the 
tariff bill. When we know, however, that we shall not have a 
quorum here to-morrow, if the reports that come to me concern- 
ing the Senators who have to leave are correct, what is the use 
of going on with the bill to-morrow and having a quorum called 
for and being unable to do anything at all? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS, If the action the Senator now desires to be 
taken should be agreed to, will the Senator join us in a promise 
that when we do take up the tariff bill after the holidays he will 
resist all efforts to lay it aside for anything else? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to do 
that; and not only that, but we have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment already entered into that when we meet here after the 
holidays the tariff bill will be considered te the exclusion of any 
and all other business, 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the unanimous-consent agreement; and 
T want to say to the Senator that I am going to insist upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator will not move to lay aside 
the tariff bill temporarily? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not. I will say to the Senator that if 
an effort is made to displace the tariff bill as the unfinished 
business I shall fight it as long as I can, and it will never be 
done by my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, all I have in mind is this: 
I realize that we can not do much with the tariff bill to-day. 
I realize that we shall not have a quorum here to-morrow; but 
I also realize that when we take up a bill like this we are con- 
stantly asked to lay it aside temporarily for some emergency 
matter, and we do it; and when we get up those things they 
displace the tariff sometimes for a day, sometimes for two days, 
and sometimes for three days. All I desire to do is to have a 
distinct understanding that when we take up the tariff bill 
after the holidays it is not to be laid aside for other matters. 

Mr. WATSON and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. It has been pledged over and over again on 
this floor that we intended to pursue that program. I hope my 
old friend will not require any further pledge on that subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me that we sometimes have to 
pledge people seyeral times before we can get them to stick. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask Senators 
to take their seats. The business of the Senate can not be con- 
ducted in this way. 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield to the Senator from Virginia, and then 
I am going to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that if we 
take up bills by unanimous consent, there being a very small 
calendar, about 2 or 3 o'clock we shall have nothing to do 
but adjourn. On the other hand, if we could run along on the 
unanimous-consent calendar under Rule VIII until 2 o’clock and 
make the tariff bill the unfinished business at 2 o’clock—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is already the unfinished business. 

Mr. SWANSON (continuing). We will be able to pass bills 
by unanimous consent under Rule VIII until 2 o'clock, and I 
believe we will dispose of what is on the calendar. Then we can 
take up the tariff bill from 2 o’clock on. 

I ask unanimous consent that we take up, under Rule VIII—— 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one unanimous-consent agreement al- 
ready. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. We are about to enter upon the consitleration 
of the most important paragraphs in the tariff bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yarns, fabrics, and manufactured products of 
wool, carpets—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Silks and rayon. 

Mr. BLAINE. And then follows the silk schedule. 

Mr. President, while we are on the wool schedule we ought 
to have the opportunity to go right through with it continu- 
ously from day to day. It will save debate. It will save 
controversies, 

When we can settle the policy with respect to yarns under 
paragraph 1107 we ought to be in a position where we can go 
right on with paragraphs 1108, 1109, and so on down through 
the bill. We will get much further if we make up our minds to 
take up the tariff bill as has been suggested. With the prom- 
ises that have been made, obligations entered into, bonds given 
by the leader, bonds given by the chairman of the committee, 
and, in fact, a most binding agreement entered into, why not 
displace the tariff bill, which can be considered for only two or 
three hours to-day, and we will accomplish nothing, and take 
up the calendar? 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 
re PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 

e floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

‘enn SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 

a, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the circumstances I am going to 
yield; but I desire to state that when we do take up the tariff 
bill I am going to insist upon observing the pledges that have 
been made here to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, right there may I ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. SMITH. When we come back after the holidays every- 
one knows that it will be 30, 60, or perhaps 90 days before we 
will complete the tariff bill, if we are to judge the future by the 
past. Do I understand that the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from North Carolina are entering into a mutual agree- 
ment that no other legislation of any character whatever shall 
be considered during all that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. That agreement has already been entered into 
by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. What was the nature of the agreement entered 
into by the Senate—that we were to consider the tariff bill to 
the exclusion of all other legislation of whatever character? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; that is all. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, no such agreement could be 
entered into and enforced. All that would be necessary to make 
such an agreement ineffective would be to adjourn, and then we 
would have a morning hour. We can not fail to have a morn- 
ing hour here during 90 days. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We all understand that; but the Senator 
from Utah can refuse to give unanimous consent to consider 
anything else unless it is something that can be disposed of in a 
very few minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to this faet 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. There is a very distressing condition in several 
parts of this country. There is legislation that is recommended 
not only by those interested but by the Government itself looking 
to its relief. If relief does not come immediately after the holi- 
days, it will be too late. I have agreed to postpone it until 
then, because of the insistence of other States upon being in- 
eluded, and with at least a partial understanding with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not unreasonable. When such 
situations arise they will be taken care of, but it must be by 
unanimous consent, or we can adjourn and have a morning hour, 
and the matter could be considered in the morning hour. As 
far as the unfinished business is concerned, there is an agree- 
ment in effect now that it shall be considered without interrup- 
tion and without any other business being considered unless by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to have 
that continue until the unfinished business is disposed of. I 
have served in this body a long time, and I do not think there 
is any justification for having this bill prevent consideration of 
some necessity that might arise that really had merit in it as 
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compared with this bill. I do not believe we should be pre- 
vented from considering any other legislation, and put at the 
mercy of any one Senator who might object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just let me say that when such legislation is 
brought before the Senate the Senator can make a statement 
if there is any objection. If it is such a case as that described 
by the Senator, I do not think there will be objection; and if 
there is, the Senator can make his statement. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator think that I, representing in 
part a distressed community, as I do, would enter into an agree- 
ment, together with other Senators, and help ratify the agree- 
ment, that would jeopardize the securing of any kind of relief 
for distressed citizens, and enter into it for the sake of a bill 
that may not give any relief? It is a thing we all want to get 
rid of and settle in some way, but not to the exclusion of emer- 
gency legislation that may be imperative. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I am certain the Senator from North Carolina does not, 
and I am sure I do not, intend to say that there is not going to 
be a morning hour, or two or three morning hours. Things like 
that to which the Senator has just referred, if they appeal to 
the Senator, will appeal to other Senators. A bill of that 
character will not lead to very much discussion, and I do not 
think there will be any objection to it. Why endeavor to meet 
that situation now? 

Mr. SMITH. Because under the proposed agreement I would 
be tied hand and foot. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator would not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator never has been tied hand and foot 
at any time since he has been in the Senate. I do not think he 
ever will be, and I would not like to see him tied hand and 
foot. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. I would like to hear what the 
Senator from North Carolina has to say about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. . Mr. President, if there were any difficulty 
in getting unanimous consent to deal with the matter the 
Senator has in mind—and I know what it is—it could be 
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similar to those now confronting us by the Senate simply 
adjourning and having a morning hour the next day. 

Mr. SMITH. That is all right. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand there is no 
agreement here for unanimous consent. The Senator from 
Utah, in charge of the tariff bill, has said that when it is laid 
before the Senate as the unfinished business, as it will be at the 
conclusion of the morning hour, he will not consent to have it 
laid aside. The Senate has control of its business. There is 
no agreement; it is simply a declaration. If the Senate wants 
to have a morning hour, all it has to do is to adjourn. When it 
adjourns and there is a morning hour, and the calendar is taken 
up under Rule VIII. Under Rule VIII, unless it is agreed that 
nothing shall be taken up except by unanimous consent, any 
Senator can move to take a matter up, with debate limited to 
five minutes, and the Senate determines whether it shall be 
taken up in the morning hour. As I understand, the Senate 
will have control of its business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senate has control of its business, 
and will have. 


NOMINATION OF ANNABEL MATTHEWS 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, yesterday during the con- 
sideration of executive business the Senate confirmed a nomina- 
tion for the Board of Tax Appeals in violation of a policy of the 
Senate as expressed in a resolution. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, so that I can 
present the case before the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, yesterday, during the closing 
hours of the executive session, as appears on page 893 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorce] presented a report from the Finance Committee favor- 
able to the nomination of Miss Annabel Matthews, of Georgia, 
to be a member of the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 

Apparently the committee reported this nomination out with- 
out any hearings or discussion. I am not now raising the ques- 
tion because of any complaint I have to make about the nominee, 
but in 1926 this body passed a resolution unfavorable to the 
appointment of employees of the Internal Revenue Bureau to 
the Board of Tax Appeals until they had been separated from 
the bureau for at least two years. 

Mr. President, I want to file a motion now to reconsider the 
vote by which this nomination was confirmed and have the 
case recalled if it has been sent to the President, or, if not sent 
to the President, that it be delayed until we can have the matter 
discussed in the Senate. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, really I had forgotten about the 
resolution. It was a Senate resolution, expressing the view of 
ae body as to what the future policy should be. It is not a 

W. 

Mr. COUZENS. - No; it is not a law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate did express its opinion by resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that as soon as 
the Finance Committee met two nominations were presented, 
one from Mississippi and one in which the Senator from Georgia 
was interested. I asked if there was any objection, and there 
was not, There was no discussion, as the Senator says. I asked 
the Senator from Mississippi to report the Mississippi case and 
the Senator from Georgia to report the one from his State, and 
the Recorp shows what happened after that. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. President, the only point is that in the 
committee no explanation was made of the prior service of this 
nominee, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, 

Mr. COUZENS. No consideration was given to the question 
of what her experience had been or where she came from, and 
therefore no member of the committee had an opportunity of 
knowing that she had been an employee of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for some 15 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to having 
this matter reconsidered, if the Senator from Michigan wants to 
have a reconsideration, but since the matter is before us, I 
think I ought to state that this appointment does conflict with 
an opinion expressed in a Senate resolution, not a law. As I 
understand it, it is not illegal to take this action, but the Senate 
was moved by the fact that employees were being taken from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and it was decided, and wisely, I 
think, that it was not best to have appointees to the Board of 
Tax Appeals taken from the Internal Revenue Bureau, regard- 
less of their qualifications. 

Under the impression that this appointment, when made, 
would come before the Judiciary Committee—I suppose that 
was the impression—a friend of Miss Matthews, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, who is as well acquainted with her qualifications as 
anybody, came to my office and said that there was some desire 
to send in the name of Miss Matthews for this office, and she 
called my attention to this resolution, and also to the fact that 
there was no desire to send the name in if objection would be 
made and the appointee rejected on the strength of the resolution. 

I am not acquainted with this lady, I never met her, and 
have no interest in the matter whatever; but I went over the 
matter and made some investigation, and reached the con- 
clusion that this appointee is exceptionally well qualified for 
the position to which she has been appointed; and that since 
we passed the resolution to which the Senator from Michigan 
has referred, appointments had come from other sources, so 
that the danger the Senate had in view when it passed the 
resolution was past, perhaps. 

I learned that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] was 
the author of the resolution, and I told Mrs. Willebrandt that 
I would consult the Senator from Virginia about the matter 
before I expressed any opinion upon it, in order to see what 
the author of the resolution thought of it. I thought I knew 
what he had in mind, and the danger he was trying to avoid, 
and I was sympathetic with his purpose. I told Mrs, Wille- 
brandt that 1 would take the matter up with him. 

In accordance with that assurance, I did take the matter up 
with the Senator from Virginia; and I gathered from my con- 
versation with him that he knew about the qualifications of this 
lady and thought it would be an excellent appointment. The 
only possible objection was that the Senate had expressed itself 
by this resolution, and the appointment did apparently conflict 
with that. 

I reported back to a messenger who came to me from Mrs. 
Willebrandt that I had seen the Senator from Virginia and that 
he had no objection, but thought it was a good appointment. 

I felt it was my duty to say that the department, or the 
President, or whoever it was who was responsible for the ap- 
pointment, had no desire and no intention to violate the real 
spirit of the resolution, and I suppose I was consulted because 
I was chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and it was as- 
sumed that the matter would come to that committee, Before 
they acted on the appointment they wanted me to look into the 
matter, and they wanted to know whether, in the judgment of 
the committee, the Senate would insist on the resolution being 
carried out. So I took the action I have taken. 

Notwithstanding all this, if the Senator from Michigan wants 
to have this nomination returned to the committee it ought to 
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be returned by unanimous consent, because it was passed upon 
hurriedly and withont consideration. Nobody wants to take any 
snap judgment about it. Nevertheless, when it is returned, 
unless there is some other reason that has not come to my atten- 
tion, I think we ought to give very careful consideration in 
this case to the fine qualifications for this particular office 
possessed by the appointee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may announce that the 
President has not been notified of the action of the Senate taken 
yesterday. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, would not returning the 
nomination practically amount to a rejection? 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not understand it that way. It would 
then come before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have considered it in committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand from the Chair, the President 
has not been notified, so that the nomination is still before us, 
and it will be a simple matter to reconsider the action taken. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I believe the matter can best 
be disposed of by recommitting the nomination to the Committee 
on Finance. There is no use going into the details at this time. 
The Finance Committee did not properly consider the nomina- 
tion, and particularly it did not have in mind the resolution 
passed by the Senate. I think it would be perfectly proper 
to send the nomination back to the Finance Committee. 

The Board of Tax Appeals is a very important body. There 
was considerable discussion in the Senate last evening about 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is not a body so important as that, but it is a very impor- 
tant board, and the Finance Committee should not report out 
nominations without more consideration than was given to 
the one now under discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not ask that the nomination 
be returned to the President. All he asks is that it go back 
to the Finance Committee? 

Mr. COUZENS. All I ask is that the nomination be referred 
back to the Finance Committee, not that it go back to the 
President. 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr, GEORGE. I wish to make this observation: There is 
in this case, unless some other question shall be raised, no 
necessity for sending the nomination back to the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is admitted now that Miss Matthews is and has 
been since the passage of the first income tax act connected 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau. Therefore if that is the 
only question involved the Senate might as well consider it now. 
If additional ground of objection exists, of course, there will 
not be the slightest objection, certainly not on my part, to the 
request made by the Senator from Michigan, because when I 
brought the matter to the attention of the Senate at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Finance Committee I specifically 
stated that if any Senator wished it to go over I would be very 
glad to have it go over. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we 
have had some open discussion of the matter I think it due 
to the President to say that he was not indifferent to the ex- 
pressed sense of the Senate taken on June 7, 1926, with refer- 
ence to matters of this kind. The President through his sec- 
retary sent word to me that he would like to nominate Miss 
Matthews to the Board of Tax Appeals, but hesitated to do it 
in view of the fact that the Senate had unanimously, nearly 
four years ago, expressed itself against nominations from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

I said to him that I would examine into the matter and let 
him know what my own disposition would be in the event that 
he should decide to send in the nomination. This I did as 
carefully as I could and I ascertained upon inquiry that this 
woman had exceptional capacity. She was regarded as the 
foremost perhaps among the experts of the bureau. She had 
made tax problems a study of her later life and in point of real 
ability was entirely suited to membership on the Board of Tax 
Appeals, 

Having ascertained that fact, I said to the President through 
his secretary that, speaking for myself, I would interpose no 
objection to her confirmation, though I wanted it distinctly 
understood for myself that I would not be willing to regard it 
as a precedent; that I thought the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Senate reflected a sound general policy; that 
I had not altered my mind with respect to that policy at all; 
but this seemed to be a very exceptional case and therefore I 
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personally would interpose no objection. However, I, of course, 
could not answer for anybody else. 

I think it is due the President to say that much, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think I can take the same position the Senator 
has taken on this particular nomination, although I have de- 
clined to recommend a very exceptionally well-qualified man for 
a position on the ground that he has been identified with the 
Treasury Department. I felt that it was wholly out of order 
for me to do it and I declined to do it. However, in this case I 
am perfectly willing to waive that scruple. 

Mr. GLASS. I may call attention to the fact that we had a 
rather extended and very earnest debate upon the question, 
There were various amendments proposed to the resolution by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] ‘and others, all of which were 
voted down, and it was the unanimous opinion of the Senate 
at that time that the resolution reflected a sound policy which 
ought to be generally observed. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to point out to the Senator that when 
I raised the question about the nomination I particularly stated 
that it was nothing personal. I do not know the woman, The 
matter was never drawn to my attention, and I did not know 
until this morning that she was an employee of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. I concur in the view expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that the resolution of the Senate reflects a 
sound policy, and I do not propose to be one of those who are 
going to lightly brush it aside. I am not n anyone with 
bad faith in any respect whatsoever. 

Mr. GLASS. I would not like to have the Senator infer that 
I lightly brushed it aside. 

Mr, COUZENS. No; I am not charging it, because the Sena- 
tor was consulted and none of the other Senators were. The 
Senator did not brush it lightly aside because he had an oppor- 
tunity to consider it. I do not think that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Gronda] did so either. But the Finance Commit- 
tee apparently lightly brushed it aside, because no consideration 
was given to the question when the nomination was reported out. 

Mr. GLASS. I may say to the Senator that in fairness to the 
Senate had I been present when the nomination came up in 
executive session yesterday I would have stated the facts in the 
oen order that the Senate might determine the matter for 
itself. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I ask that my motion to 
return the nomination to the Finance Committee may be put to 
a vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not know that Miss 
Matthews was being considered for this appointment until her 
name came to the Senate. -I had indicated my desire to indorse 
her for another position of equal dignity, as I recall. I was 
not at the Finance Committee meeting during the first few 
minutes the committee was in session yesterday morning. I 
was detained at one of the departments and came to the 
Finance Committee meeting as hurriedly as I could in order to 
reach the committee room by the time the committee convened. 
When I came in the matter had been presented to the com- 
mittee and the chairman asked me if I would report it. I said 
I would. 

At the time I did not recall the passage of the resolution 
referred to. I remember the discussion that went on in the 
Senate, but I did not recall that a formal resolution had been 
adopted. I have this morning refreshed my recollection, and I 
find that a resolution was introduced by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] and that it was debated here and was 
passed, If I had recalled the fact that there was a formal 
resolution expressing the sense of the Senate that no person 
connected with the Internal Revenue Bureau should be ap- 
pointed to these positions, I would have brought that fact to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I expected yesterday afternoon to make a brief statement 
about Miss Matthews, but there was no question, and I directed 
a question to the Senate and wished to know whether there 
was any objection to immediate consideration of the nomina- 
tion. Since no one raised any question, I of course did not 
volunteer any explanation. But even at that time I did not 
have in mind the passage of the resolution now brought to our 
attention. 
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I am sure that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens) 
has only the policy expressed in the resolution in mind; but I 
wanted to be clear that if there was any other question in the 
Senator’s mind or in any other Senator’s mind, then, of course, 
the matter ought to go back to the committee. Since that is 
the only question, it occurred to me that we might as well dis- 
pose of it in the Senate, because there is no dispute about the 
fact. 

I want to make this statement about Miss Matthews. Miss 
Matthews came to Washington in 1914. She went into the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. She has been connected with tax 
work in the bureau, I believe, since 1914. She is very familiar 
with the income tax law and the administration of that law. 
She was not a member of the bar at the time she entered the 
service of the Government, but in 1921, having completed a law 
course, she was admitted to the bar. Subsequently she was ad- 
mitted to the Georgia bar, all the while, however, retaining her 
connection with the Internal Revenue Bureau. She is a lady 
of exceptional capacity. She is especially well qualified and 
peculiarly well qualified to do this particular work. Indeed, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that Miss Matthews is a lawyer of 
ability and experience in this particular field. 

The act does not require the appointee to be a lawyer. Any- 
one may be appointed—that is, anyone from any profession or 
calling may be appointed a member of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. It is not required as matter of law that the appointee 
be an attorney. But she is a lawyer and she has had this 
special training and special experience, an experience that could 
probably not be exactly duplicated by many in the country at 
this time, because, if I may repeat, she came here in 1914 and 
has had the experience of handling tax matters in the bureau 
from 1914 and through the successive income tax acts down to 
this time. Some four years ago she was attached to the office 
of general counsel, I believe as assistant to the General Counsel 
in the Internal Reyenue Bureau in charge of tax cases and tax 
matters. That has been her peculiar work; that has been her 
special experience. It has been most extensive, and I have no 
doubt that anyone who knows Miss Matthews will gladly attest 
her exceptional qualification for the work. 

There is the resolution which was passed by the Senate. Of 
course, it is not the law, but it expresses the policy and the 
view of the Senate on a sound public policy at the time we 
passed it. I regret that I did not have in mind the passage of 
the resolution, though I recall now the discussion, sympathized 
with it, and approved it at the time. As I have said, I did not 
recall that it took the form of a formal! resolution, either at the 
time the matter came up in the Finance Committee or at the 
time the chairman of the committee asked me to report out the 
nomination yesterday when I did report it or I should have been 
glad to direct the attention of the Senate to the matter. 

I submit that there seems to me to be no reason why the 
nomination should go back to the Finance Committee, the fact 
being admitted, indeed, there being no dispute about it. The 
resolution is an existing resolution of the Senate; it was adopted 
some four years ago, and the whole question is whether the 
reason for the resolution will apply in this case. 

I do not want, Mr. President, to assume the attitude of oppos- 
ing the request of the Senator from Michigan if he wants the 
question to be considered by the Finance Committee itself, but 
it seems to me it should come before the Senate, because the 
resolution was not a resolution of the Finance Committee but 
was a resolution of the Senate, and it enunciated what we be- 
lieved to be a proper public policy. 

If the Senator from Michigan, however, insists that the nomi- 
nation go back to the committee, I shall not oppose it; but I 
hope that the Senator will not ask that that be done. If he 
feels impelled to oppose the nomination upon the ground that 
it is counter to the purpose and sense of the Senate as ex- 
pressed in the resolution, let that question be brought directly 
to the Senate and disposed of. However, I want the Senator 
to know that I fully appreciate his purpose in raising the ques- 
tion, and I have fully explained my position in the matter. 
If the Senator insists upon his course, I shall not oppose it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to have the nomination go 
back to the committee, because the committee ought to deter- 
mine in advance whether it is going to be the policy to take 
up these extraordinary cases and pass upon them favorably 
notwithstanding the resolution which has been referred to. I 
do not know why there should be an exception made in this 
case over any other case. Every argument in favor of filling 
this board with bureau employees is based on the same propo- 
sition as that advanced by the Senator from Georgia, that long 
and faithful service, experience, expertness, and all that sort of 
thing should be controlling factors. That is the same reason 
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which is urged for the appointment of other employees of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau on the board. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; the Senator from Michigan 
is quite wrong. This lady is a lawyer of exceptional and 
unusual ability, as her experience, of course, has enabled her 
to demonstrate. 

Now, I want to suggest to the Senator that, as a member of 
the Finance Committee, I shall be somewhat embarrassed to rec- 
ommend anyone in the face of a resolution, not of the committee 
but of the Senate, expressing what the Senate believes to be 
a sound policy. As a member of the Senate I shall have no 
hesitancy in doing so. Therefore, repeating what I said, I 
do not see the necessity of sending the nomination back to the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, I will say that if the majority of the committee at 
the hearing shall decide that the nomination of this lady shall 
be reported back to the Senate, I shall be glad to report it. 

Mr. COUZENS. No one is questioning the correctness of 
what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] has said; no one 
is questioning the fact that this lady may be an exceptional 
woman; but I submit a similar argument may be made in 
behalf of anyone whom it may be desired to appoint to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, namely, that he has had exceptional 
experience and is exceptionally or unusually well qualified. I 
desire to ascertain from the Committee on Finance whether or 
not it approves of making an exception in the case of some 
person of unusual ability, although his confirmation would be 
in violation of a policy which was unanimously adopted by 
the Senate. I should like to ascertain whether or not that 
practice is to be followed. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to ask the Senator what was 
the reason—I do not now recall—why the Senate adopted the 
resolution to which reference has been made, It would seem to 
me, offhand, that a person who has been employed in the bureau 
and is familiar with tax matters, as is Miss Matthews, would 
be better qualified for a position on the Board of Tax Appeals 
than some one who has not had such experience? If there is 
some reason for pursuing that policy, I should like to know 
what it is. I do not recall just what reason was advanced 
when the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Recorp of June 7, 1926, is quite complete 
on the subject. The resolution was presented by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Glass] and was debated at considerable 
length. It was desired that the Board of Tax Appeals should 
not be a part of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and that it 
should not be influenced by the rules and regulations and prac- 
tices of the Bureau of Internal Revenue; in other words, it was 
contended, “ What is the use of having a Board of Tax Appeals 
if it is only going to sustain the contentions of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in tax controversies with citizens of the 
United States?” 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, if the board is merely going to 
review its own work. : 

Mr. COUZENS. In other words, if it is to review its own 
work, as the Senator from Virginia suggests. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. President, I merely rose to suggest that if the nomination 
should go back to the Finance Committee, it might be of inter- 
est to the Senate to have the Finance Committee ascertain how 
many former attachés of the Internal Revenue Bureau are now 
members of the Board of Tax Appeals. That might have some 
influence with the Senate in determining whether or not it is 
desirable to make exceptions in the cases which seem to be 
rather unusual, if not extraordinary. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I concur in what the Senator 
from Virginia says, and when the nomination shall have been 
recommitted to the committee I suggest to the chairman that 
the committee go into that very question and ascertain the facts 
as to the make-up of the whole Board of Tax Appeals, because 
the composition of the board is important. The Senator from 
Georgia yesterday was very meticulous about the appointment 
of a man to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I am not 
finding any fault with his position in that instance. In fact, I 
sustained his views by agreeing to have the nomination recom- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Committee. But the Board 
of Tax Appeals is also a very important tribunal. Before it 
there are heard contests between citizens and the Government 
involving great sums of money. Are we going to have that 
board made up of persons who are only trained from the view- 
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point of the Bureau of Internal Revenue? I do not see how 
citizens can get a fair chance if the board is made up of mem- 
bers who review their own work, who have gone through 15 
years, as this nominee apparently has, of bureaucratic training, 
and then are called upon to review the work done by them 
during their service with the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can appreciate the general 
idea of preventing the packing of the Board of Tax Appeals by 
persons employed in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and I 
recognize the wisdom of such a policy; but I can not see that 
there is any danger of packing the Board of Tax Appeals by 
putting one person on it who has had wide experience in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. I see no reason to recommit the 
nomination. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to request the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, in view of the circumstances, to call 
the committee together for the consideration of this nomination 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the committee together at 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, if that be satisfactory to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am going away this afternoon, and I can 
not attend a committee meeting to-morrow. I think the question 
ought to be given a proper hearing, and after to-morrow there 
will remain only one more day of the session before the holiday 
recess will commence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I will consult the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and call the committee together at the earliest day 
possible, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the Senate advised and consented to the nomination is recon- 
sidered, and the nomination is recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, according to the understanding 
entered into before we discussed the nomination which has just 
been considered, I now ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside for the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CHARLESTOWN SAND & STONE CO. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement relative to the bill (S. 1250) for the 
relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., of Elkton, Md., 
which is now on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator proceeds, I 
should like to make a request for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a few days ago 
some publicity was given in the press to a letter addressed by 
former Senator George Wharton Pepper to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] in relation to the World Court, indicating 
that Mr. Pepper at the present time is in opposition to the 
proposed adherence. That prompts me to offer for the RECORD 
an article by Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, of Chicago, on the same 
subject. I should say in this connection that Mr. Levinson, as 
is doubtless well known by most Members of the Senate, is 
generally credited with being the father of the outlawry of war 
idea. I am sure that if the Senator from Idaho were here he 
would coincide with the statement I make, to the effect that 
Mr. Levinson was to a very large extent the inspiration of the 
resolution introduced by the Senator from Idaho on that sub- 
ject as far back as 1922. 

When this matter was last before the Senate in 1926, Mr. 
Levinson was opposed to adherence for the reason, as he con- 
tended, that the decisions of the court were subject to enforce- 
ment either by war or by economic pressure by the league. He 
has now reached the conclusion that in view of late amendments 
to the statutes of the court, to which he himself contributed in 
a very large measure, there is no longer any reason for opposing 
adherence; and, accordingly, he and those associated with him 
in forwarding the idea of the outlawry of war, out of which 
grew the Kellogg-Briand pact, will be found supporting ad- 
herence. I ask, Mr. President, that the article be incorporated 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 
[From the Chicago Dally News, December 16, 1929] 


LEVINSON TELLS A B C or Wortp Court Prorocor—Wuyr Roor For- 
MULA OPPONENTS ARE AWAY BEHIND THE TIMES 


(The author of this clear and accurate statement, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Daily News, is the universally recognized father of the 
outlawry-of-war principle embodied in the Briand-Kellogg treaty. He 
was instrumental in obtaining at The Hague and in Geneva remarkable 
changes in the world court statute and in the recorded attitude of the 
League of Nations toward advisory cpipions delivered by the world court. 
The importance of these changes is explained in this article by Mr. 
Levinson.) 


By Salmon O. Levinson 


The foundation of the court, its constitution so to speak, is article 14 
of the league covenant. This provides “for the establishment of a 
permanent court of international justice, The court shall be competent 
to hear and determine any dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it.” Thus it is plain that in all litigated 
disputes, now commonly called contentious cases, the jurisdiction of the 
court depends upon the consent of the parties. No one questions this. 
In the same paragraph, referring to advisory opinions, article 14 pro- 
vides: “ The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute 
or question referred to it by the council or by the assembly.” It is to be 
noted that there is no reference in this provision to the question of 
consent. Those of us who originally opposed American adherence 
claimed that the council might ask for an advisory opinion, at least ip 
matters affecting member nations, without their consent, as contrasted 
with the requirement of consent in contentious cases. 


WHAT THE COURT HAS SAID 


More than two years before the 1926 court debate in our Senate the 
court itself, in a decision upon the request from the council for an 
advisory opinion concerning a dispute between Finland and Russia, 
known as the Eastern Carelia case, held that it would not render an 
advisory opinion unless both parties consented. In this case Russia, a 
nonmember nation, had refused consent. The language of the court on 
this point is as follows: 

“Tt is well established in international law that no state can, with- 
out its consent, be compelled to submit its dispute to other states, 
whether to mediation or to arbitration or to any other means of pacific 
settlement. »The court, being a court of justice, can not even 
in giving advisory opinions depart from the essential rules guiding their 
activities as a court.” 

The council of the league, however, was reluctant to accept this de- 
cision and went on record to the effect that it “could not exclude the 
possibility of resort by the council to any action, including a request 
for an advisory opinion from the court, in a matter in which a state 
nonmember of the league and unwilling to give information is involved, 
if the circumstances should make such action necessary to enable the 
council to fulfill its function under the covenant of the league in the 
interests of peace.” 


THE CHIEF BONE OF CONTENTION 


Here, then, was the bone of contention in the Senate in January, 1926. 
Senator Boram, the leading opponent of advisory opinions, contended 
all through the debate that as the Eastern Carelia decision was by a 
divided court—6 to 4—and as the council itself had refused to be com- 
mitted to this important decision, a change of two in the personnel of 
the court might cause a reversal of the holding on this question of 
jurisdiction in advisory opinions. The same point was stressed by 
Senator La Fottwrre and others during the course of the debate in 
1926. In this uncertain situation Senator Boram and others insisted 
that through the instrumentality of advisory opinions the council 
might exert political domination over the court. While improvement 
as to the practice in advisory opinions was made by certain rules of the 
court, the fear remained as to the final attitude of the council on this 
vexed question. Would any future court ever deliver an advisory 
opinion to the council touching any dispute without the consent of the 
disputant nations? If so, then there was basis for the charge of poten- 
tial political manipulation of the court, the impairment of the court’s 
judicial quality, and the ability by indirection to emasculate the Eastern 
Carelia decision. 

THE ROOT-HURST FORMULA 

This question was not settled by the famous Root-Hurst formula, 
That formula might satisfy the United States as to advisory opinions 
affecting us, but it left the question entirely open as to whether the 
council might not, from this or some successor court, procure advisory 
opinions affecting the other nations of the world, at least those that are 
members of the court, without their prior consent. 

It was my privilege to go to Europe this summer on my own initiative, 
without representing either the administration or any Member of the 
Senate. I desired to ascertain at first hand whether the nations mem- 
bers of the court and their jurists would not be willing to put an 
end to this controversy by accepting the spirit of the Eastern Carelia 
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case and embodying it in the report of the jurists and in the statute of 
the court. 

After numerous interviews, both at The Hague and at Geneva, with 
various premiers, foreign ministers, and the leading jurists, I found a 
splendid spirlt of cooperation and a willingness to consider making such 
changes as would rid the court of the last vestige of political domination 
arising out of the procedure on advisory opinions. Indeed, it was Sir 
Cecil Hurst who, after two discussions, suggested that we settle this 
matter for all time by incorporating it in the court statute. I also 
ascertained the willingness on their part completely to disavow power 
in the league, or any other body, to enforce the decisions of the court 
by war in any form. 

REMOVING THE LAST OBJECTIONS 

1 presented, therefore, at Geneva, two propositions : 

(a) That the statute of the court be amended so that the league 
could not call upon the court for an advisory opinion touching any 
phase of a dispute between nations without the free consent of those 
nations, 

(b) That the power to enforce decisions, which, in the Senate debate 
in 1926, the league was charged with possessing, should be completely 
disavowed so as to make the world court a genuine world peace court. 

Both of these things were done. 

The reports were submitted to the assembly at Geneva by the jurists 
on September 18, 1929, and were accepted and adopted by the assembly 
on the next day. The amended statute relating to advisory opinions— 
the new article 68—reads as follows: 

“In the exercise of its advisory functions, the court shall further be 
guided by the provisions of the statute which apply in contentious cases 
to the extent to which it recognizes them to be applicable.” 

This puts the status of advisory opinions on the same footing as con- 
tentious cases, which, as we saw from article 14 of the covenant, can 
only be heard on the consent of the disputant nations. To revert to the 
exact language of the covenant: “The court shall be competent to hear 
and determine any dispute of an international character which the par- 
ties thereto submit to it.” The effect of the present article 68, read in 
connection with article 14 of the covenant, is to give this unmistakable 
result: 

“The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the council or the assembly with the consent 
of the parties thereto.” 

Otherwise stated, it is the same as if the language in article 14 
which requires consent in contentious cases were repeated at the bottom 
of the next sentence relating to advisory opinions. 


BOTH SIDES MUST BE HEARD FULLY 


This is the direct legal effect of the new amended article 68 of the 
court statute. Now, in addition, the jurists and the assembly have gone 
even beyond what I asked them to do. Under the report of the jurists 
adopted by the assembly on September 14, 1929, the court will not ren- 
der an advisory opinion touching any dispute between nations, even 
upon consent, unless both sides are fully heard and fully present their 
case. This is a most beneficent provision. It means that the court will 
not be interested in taking a default or in deciding a case on the pres- 
entation of only one side. The court has no sovereign power behind it 
because there is, and should be, no world sovereignty, and it desires to 
render all decisions only after presentation and argument of both sides, 
so that the decision may be useful in the development of international 
law. The jurists’ reports adopted by the assembly on September 14, 
1929, makes this abundantly clear, I now quote from official document 
No. A50-1929-V. At the top of page 8 this report quotes the new 
article 68 in full and then adds: 

“The conference associated itself with the following observations 
formulated in the course of its discussion with reference to the new 
article 68: 

„In contentious cases, where a decision has to be given, the pro- 
cedure naturally involves hearing both parties; the two parties set out 
their arguments and observations, and the judges are thus provided 
with all the material necessary for reaching a conclusion. It must be 
the same in the case of advisory opinions, 

„When an advisory opinion is asked, it is really indispensable, if 
fhe opinion is to carry any weight, if it is to be truly useful, that in 
the same manner as in a contentious case all the material necessary 
for reaching a conclusion should be placed before the person consulted; 
he requires to know the arguments of both parties. 

„„This is the reason for providing that the procedure with regard 
to advisory opinions shall be the same as in contentious cases.“ 

HIGH GROUND TAKEN BY THE COURT 


Here, then, is not only a direction to the court that the procedure in 
adyisory opinions must be the same as in other cases, but the reasons 
therefor are given so that he who runs may read, and the reasons do 
honor to the jurists. 

I also quote from official document 449-1929-V, also a jurists’ report, 
adopted by the assembly on September 14, 1929, contemporaneously with 
the change in article 68: 
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“The procedure followed by the court in dealing with the questions 
submitted to it for an advisory opinion is in fact almost identical with 
the procedure which is followed in dealing with contentious cases.” 

Here, then, we see in two official reports adopted by the assembly, 
constituting practically all the present members of the court, that the 
vexed question as to advisory opinions raised in opposition to the court 
in our Senate in January, 1926, has been completely answered and cured, 
In addition thereto, the reports require that the court shall not give an 
advisory opinion, even with the consent of the disputants, unless both 
sides are fully heard. This is a protective measure in judicial procedure 
beyond anything that was suggested in the Senate or thought of by 
myself. 

The suggestion appearing in the isolationist press that there is a 
“joker” in article 68 of the statute is nullified by the reasons, instruc- 
tions, and interpretations contained in the reports. This suggestion im- 
plies that under the language of article 68—the court “ shall further be 
guided by the provisions of the statute which apply to the contentious 
cases to the extent to which it recognizes them to be applicable —the 
court by arbitrary discretionary power can refuse to give effect to the 
provisions requiring consent; in other words, that the court can 
emasculate article 68 by utilizing its judicial discretion and wilfully 
ignoring all provisions and requirements of consent. This is certainly a 
strained and unwarranted inference. 


NO LOOPHOLE FOR ARBITRARY ACTION 


There are over threescore provisions in the statute. Many of these 
have no bearing upon the limited procedure relating to advisory 
opinions. 

But, in so far as they are applicable, and in so far as they relate to 
the requiring of consent of the parties disputant as indispensable to 
the request of the league for an advisory opinion, there is no discretion 
left in the court; the instructions are mandatory and the reasons are 
plain. After the jurists have said, and the assembly has approved and 
adopted the proposition, that consent must be required from the inter- 
ested nations and that a full argument and presentation must be made 
by both sides before the court will grant an advisory opinion, no possible 
loophole is left upon which to base an objection or a fear. Is it possible 
that the court, the jurists, and the council are to be In a common con- 
spiracy to decelve and estrange the United States, to “make us a 
promise to the ear and break it to the hope,” when all they get out of 
it is our immediate withdrawal provided for in the original reservations 
and in the Root formula? Moreover, it was the court that decided the 
Eastern Carelia case, and it was feared that the council might in some 
way upset that decision. We opponents of the court at that time were 
satisfied with the Eastern Carelia decision, but feared a change through 
the political power of the council. Now the statute has been amended 
by action of the council itself, and the instructions given to the court 
in strict harmony with the Bastern Carelia decision forever require the 
consent of the disputants as necessary to the giving of an advisory 
opinion, 

EFFECTS OF THE STATUTORY CHANGES 


The effects of the change in the statute and of the instructions of the 
reports binding upon the court are the following: 

1. The spirit and essence of the Eastern Carelia decision have been 
adopted and enacted into positive law in the statute of the court, 

2. Instead of protecting only the United States from the potential 
political designs of the council relative to the advisory opinions, this 
consent requirement now protects every member of the court and every 
nation, great or small. In short, the council can not obtain an advisory 
opinion from the court on any phase of a dispute touching even the two 
smallest nations in the world without the express consent of these two 
smallest nations in the world. 

8. This provision is so broad and promotes such judicial parity among 
all nations that, together with the express instruction that the court 
must have both the consent of the disputant nations and full presenta- 
tion of both sides, the old reservation, No. 5, in its entirety and the 
Root formula are virtually superfluous. For even in the case of the 
mere claim of interest by the United States, as distinguished from its 
being a recognized party to a controversy—assuming good faith on the 
part of the United States, which we all must—it is the simplest thing 
in the world for us, with a real interest, to write a diplomatic note 
calling attention to this interest and thereby making ourselves a real 
party to the dispute, This would then give us the veto under the 
statute itself, because the moment we are a party no advisory opinion 
can be granted without our express consent. Therefore the benefits of 
the Root formula are wholly independent of and in addition to these 
sweeping changes and improvements made by the jurists and the 
assembly of the league in September. This is not an argument against 
the Root formula nor an argument against the old fifth reservation, 
It is merely saying that the purpose of the Root formula and of the old 
fifth reservation in their highest sense, and more, have been extended to 
all members of the court and not to the United States only. 

It ig only just to add that without the spirit of cooperation and good 
will created by Mr. Root in his work with the jurists, my own work 
would not have been possible. The greatness of Mr. Root is again 
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shown by the assistance he has given me and the appreciation and 
approval he has wholeheartedly accorded my efforts, 


RESTRICTED POWER OF THE LEAGUE 


4. The consent requirement restricts the power of the league itself 
to request an advisory opinion largely to questions of administration, 
or, again to quote from official document A49-1929—V : 

“Advisory opinions are given by the court at the request only of the 
council or the assembly of the league and in general only for the pur- 
pose of guiding the organs of the league or the international labor 
office in questions which come before those bodies in the execution of 
their duties. They are opinions only and in theory are not binding.“ 

For as to all advisory opinions in disputes between nations the league 
is now the mere channel through which the disputants go to get an 
advisory opinion from the court when they both want such advisory 
opinion, Unless they both want it, the league is impotent to get it. 

The second point, and one in which I am intensely interested, is that 
there should be no power of enforcement by war in any form, by the 
league, of the decisions of the court, as was claimed and at least par- 
tially admitted in our Senate debate in 1926. The spirit of the peace 
pact requires the disavowal of force in all aspects of international rela- 
tions. Now we have its express disavowal as to the court. I quote 
again from official document 449-1929-V, jurists’ report, adopted by 
the assembly, page 2: 

“ Misapprebension appears also to exist in the United States as to 
the power of the council to give effect to the opinions rendered by the 
court on questions submitted to it by the council or the assembly. It 
has, for instance, been suggested that the provisions of the concluding 
paragraph of article 15 of the covenant would enable the council to 
oblige the members of the league to resort to war for the purpose of 
enforcing such an opinion, This view is erroneous. * * Advisory 
opinions are given by the court at the request only of the council of 
the assembly of the league, and in general only for the purpose of 
guiding the organs of the league or the international labor office in 
questions which come before those bodies in the execution of their 
duties. They are opinions only, and in theory they are not binding. 
Even in cases where an advisory opinion was asked for by the council 
or the assembly at the request of individual States which preferred to 
submit their disputes to judicial settlement through the machinery of 
an advisory opinion rather than by direct submission to the court, the 
powers of the council would not go beyond its general duty of securing 
respect for treaty engagements by insuring that parties which submit 
their dispute for decision by a tribunal shall execute in good faith the 
decision which may be rendered. The power of the council, under 
article 13, paragraph 4, in connection with awards or judicial decisions, 
is limited to ‘proposing’ measures for the purpose of giving effect to 
them. It can not do more. It certainly could not oblige States to take 
measures which would violate their treaty engagements.” 


RESPECTING THR BRIAND-KELLOGG TREATY 


The reference in the last sentence to “ treaty engagements ” is mani- 
festly directed to the peace pact, which provides that nothing but pacific 
means will be used hereafter in any disputes or conflicts. In fact, one 
of the original drafts was prepared by M. Fromageot, the Freneh jurist 
(since elected to membership in the court), after conferences with the 
writer. He inserted a direct reference to the peace pact on this subject 
at the time, but the jurists concluded to broaden it by including not 
only the peace pact but all other pertinent treaty engagements. 

In addition, it is the consensus of the jurists and other notables 
whom I met (and incidentally my own opinion) that there is, and 
can be, no sovereign power back of the world court. Here we have a 
court with no world sovereignty behind it, whose jurisdiction is volun- 
tary and requires consent to any kind of a case between nations, and 
which has been divorced from all semblance of politics and force. The 
jurists and the assembly have covered and cured every point of substan- 
tial criticism that has ever been leveled against this court as a court. 
I feel the more confident in this statement by reason of my previous 
opposition to our adherence to the court prior to the execution of the 
peace pact. My opposition was based on the then legality and conse- 
quent danger of war, on the claimed power of the league to enforee the 
decisions of the court by war, and on the potential political connection 
between the council and the court based upon this unsettled question of 
advisory opinions. These objections having all been removed, I not only 
see no objection to our adhering to the court, but I see every necessity 
for our doing so in the interest of disarmament and world peace. 

The peace pact commits us to the use of only “ pacific means” in the 
settlement of controversies and conflicts. The greatest pacific means 
known to civilization is a judicial body, a court, with juridical func- 
tions. How can we, in the presence of our own peace pact, refuse to 
accept the first judicial body, the greatest pacific means ever estab- 
lished in international relations? And if we do refuse, how can we ask 
China or apy other nation to submit its dispute to this judicial body 
whose portals we refuse to enter? Either we are interested in world 
peace or we are not. Either the United States is to continue its sound 
leadership for world peace or it is not. The choice is at hand. 

Cricaco, December 13, 1929. 
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PRINTING OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, ANNOTATED 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a matter which can be disposed of very quickly, From 
the Committee on Printing I report back favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, providing for the 
printing of additional copies‘ of Senate Document No. 166, Sev- 
entieth Congress. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is 
much interested in the matter, and I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator what the document is? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has to do with a compilation of Federal 
laws relating to the regulation of carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

Tle Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Con. Res. 22) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hawes on September 18, 1929, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be printed and bound 4,700 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 166, Seventieth Congress, entitled“ Compilation of Fed- 
eral Laws Relating to the Regulation of Carriers Subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, with Digests of Pertinent Decisions of the Federal 
Courts and the Interstate Commerce Commission and Text or References 
to General Rules and Regulations,” of which 1,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 2,500 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 100 copies for the use of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate, 100 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives, and 
500 copies for each of the Printing Committees of Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
eonsideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, the document to be reprinted 
is a Senate document? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it is Public Document No. 166. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it has heretofore been printed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it has been printed heretofore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau Federation at its eleventh 
annual convention held at Chicago, December 9, 10, and 11, 
1929. These resolutions present the views of this great farm 
organization on many matters of importance pending before the 
Congress, and I believe the views thus expressed will be of 
interest to the Senate. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
the resolutions may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Experience has to a large degree justified policies previously adopted 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation, and except in those cases 
where it has seemed advisable to make some changes, we hereby reaffirm 
all previous pronouncements of the organization. 


II. FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


We approve the actions of our executive officers and the board of 
directors in their efforts to assist and cooperate with the Federal Farm 
Board in its task of putting into operation the national agricultural 
policy enunciated in the agricultural marketing act. Recognition in 
this act of the economic condition of agriculture which now exists and 
the effort being made by the Federal Farm Board in its stimulation of 
cooperative marketing to place agriculture on an economic plane equal 
to that of industry are actions on the part of the Federal Government 
in behalf of agriculture which we commend. 

We request all individuals, partnerships, corporations, or associations 
contemplating new developments or expansion in business designed to 
facilitate cooperative mhrketing of agricultural products to submit their 
plans to the Federal Farm Board for its consideration as to necessity 
and convenience and as to organization set-up; we recommend to our 
members that approval of the Federal Farm Board be required of any 
cooperative marketing plan before farmers are asked to participate 
financially or with membership, 

We pledge our support to the Federal Farm Board in all efforts te 
secure the broadest possible benefits to agriculture in the control of 
agricultural surpluses, seasonal or otherwise, and in making the tariff 
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* effective on all farm crops. Should it be found necessary to amend the 
agricultural marketing act to accomplish these purposes, we pledge our 
unqualified support in so doing. 

IIL RURAL CREDITS 


The Federal laws which have established our rural credit policies 
should be amended so that from production to final marketing, the pro- 
ducers of our farm crops, the owners of our farm property, and the 
cooperative groups of our farm producers can have available in all 
necessary quantities credits at interest rates as low as are secured by 
any other group in our Nation. 

TV. FEDERAL TAXATION 


Our national wealth is rapidly becoming more of the intangible 
rather than of the visible form for tax purposes. This makes it in- 
dispensably necessary that the structure of Federal income, corpora- 
tion, and estate taxes be maintained in such form as will procure the 
most of our revenue for support of the Federal Government from these 
forms of taxes. The Nation as a whole is prosperous. The pur- 
chasing power of the tax dollar is now comparatively high for debt- 
reduction purposes. An immense Federal debt must be liquidated at 
the earliest possible moment so that it, together with its interest 
charges, will not impose undue burdens on succeeding generations. 
These conditions make it imperative that more attention in Federal 
tax matters be given to debt reduction than to tax reduction. 

If, however, as a method of stabilizing our temporary financial and 
credit conditions, a moratorium to be secured by slight reductions in 
Federal taxes could be helpful, Congress might find it advisable to 
‘give temporary relief in tax matters. The legislation which gives such 
relief should specifically state that the reductions shall be for one 
year only, and should provide that at the end of that period of time 
the present rates shall automatically be resumed. 


v. TARIFF 


The present session of Congress is expected, at the earliest possible 
date, to enact the pending tariff bill and in so doing give to all 
agricultural commodities which directly or indirectly meet foreign 
competition in our domestic markets, rates of duty which will as 
adequately protect the American farmer as the industrial producer has 
been and is now protected. We urge the Senate to continue its work 
of revising the agricultural rates upward, and we insist that the tariff 
bill in conference between the two Houses of Congress must emerge 
for final approval by President Hoover with the farm rates at that 
height which will enable the American farmer to maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living on the farm. It is recognized that while the 
law provides a tariff on certain commodities prices are lower in the 
United States than in the Dominion of Canada. We demand an effec- 
tive tariff on all agricultural commodities as advocated in President 
Hoover's message to the regular session of the Seventy-first Congress. 
It is an idle gesture to place even high rates of duty on farm com- 
modities and then allow such commodities or substitutes therefor to 
enter our markets, duty free, from our so-called colonies or depend- 
encies, Therefore, we favor immediate independence for such de- 
pendencies, but in the event that such independence can not be granted 
we insist most strenuously that the products from these colonies or 
dependencies be subjected to the rates of duty which are applicable to 
similar products from foreign nations. 

VL FARM-TO-MARKET HIGHWAYS 


We are at that point in our development of transportation facilities 
in our Nation which requires not only more Federal appropriations to 
continue and finish the Federal-aid system of roads now under con- 
struction but to expand Federal financial participation in the building 
of secondary or farm-to-market highways. In this enlarged program 
of highway building we approve an appropriation of at least $125,000,- 
000 by the present Congress and such additional legislation and appro- 
priations as will provide the active beginning on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in the construction of farm-to-market roads. High- 
ways are now arteries of commerce and must be constructed largely 
at the expense of the Nation as a whole, and not wholly at the expense 
of local or State taxing units. The States are urged to extend their 
supplemental rural-road program by allocating more of the gasoline 
and vehicle taxes to farm-to-market highways. 


VII. FARMER REPRESENTATION ON FEDERAL BOARDS 


We urge the appointment of farmers on all Federal boards and com- 
missions before which the interests of agriculture are involved, and that 
appointees to such boards and commissions shall be men who have the 
qualifications necessary to serve with credit to agriculture and to the 
Nation. 

vin. FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 

We reaffirm our position in favor of additional Federal funds for 
extension service work and strongly urge Congress immediately to enact 
into law the Capper-Ketcham amendment for this purpose now pend- 
ing before Congress. We expect the extension service organization, with 
funds now available and with others which we are herewith advocating, 
to participate more actively in the future in the organization of 
agriculture. 
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IX. RURAL EDUCATION 


We advocate the policy of Federal financial participation in the cost 
of rural education. 

X. RECOGNITION OF COOPERATIVES 

We favor the recognition by the Federal Government of cooperative 
purchasing organizations which distribute necessary supplies used di- 
rectly in farm operation; such recognition to be secured by suitable 
modification of existing legislation. 

We recommend that the American Farm Bureau Federation recognize 
the increasing activities of cooperative purchasing organizations and 
lend facilities and direction to the national committee which represents 
the cooperative purchasing organizations approved by their respective 
State farm bureau federations. 

XI. FARM BURBAU RELATIONS TO COOPERATIVES 


It is well known that the American Farm Bureau Federation indorsed 
and adopted cooperative marketing as the basis upon which should be 
builded a sound and permanent policy for American agriculture. It bas 
continually reaffirmed that position, and throughout the years has put 
forth continuing effort for the development and maintenance of success- 
ful commodity marketing organizations. 

Experience has proven the need for a stabilizing factor in such devel- 
opments and we therefore urge the officers and directors of the Amori- 
can Farm Bureau Federation to see that in the continuing developments 
of such cooperatives an opportunity is provided for the Farm Bureau to 
exercise a voice in the development of commodity marketing policies and 
later in their administration equal to the responsibilities assumed by the 
Farm Bureau in promoting these organizations. 

XII, PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 

We recommend the proposed 10-year program of predatory animal 
control as outlined and recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
House Document No. 496, dated December 26, 1928. 


XIII. MUSCLE SHOALS 


There ig no shortage in the supply of commercial fertilizers, The 
limiting factor is price. This factor can not be expected to be reduced 
materially so long as a world combination, in which the Chilean Govern- 
ment has a part, fixes prices. Muscle Shoals should be operated so that 
its economies will tend to regulate our fertilizer prices instead of the 
foreign combination controlling them. 

The operation of Muscle Shoals on a vast commercial scale at the 
earliest possible moment would be Incomparably better than to use this 
great project for mere laboratory research. Such commercial operation 
is provided in the Madden-Wright bill, and all necessary research is also 
provided in that measure without cost to the United States. 

We commend the recent message of President Hoover in advocating a 
private lease for this project and confining its use to agriculture. 


XIV. HOME AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


Early enactment of maternity and Infancy legislation is greatly to be 
desired. The participation of the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
the national child health and protection work is commended by us. We 
pledge our support in these activities in order that the health of our 
farm people and the costs of medical service in the country districts 
may recelve proper consideration by the entire Nation. 


XV. FOREST CONSERVATION 


Since a constant supply of lumber and lumber products, an adequate 
supply of water for domestic use, irrigation, and power, and control of 
our waters against erosion and flood are national necessities, we adve- 
ente the conservation of our forests by reforestation of burned-off, cut- 
over, and marginal lands, the immediate establishment of better fire 
protection with the necessary appropriation of funds, the abandonment 
of destructive logging practices, and the proper management ef forest 
and range lands to assure adequate watershed protection, We advocate 
also the participation of the State governments in the above program. 


XVI. FEDERAL AND STATE QUARANTINES 


We recommend that when the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has no quarantine regulations relative to plant and animal pests 
and diseases a State may establish a quarantine for its protection, 
provided first that no such State quarantine shall be based upon a 
test which has not been approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, and, 
second, that any such State quarantine shall be null and void when the 
Secretary of Agriculture establishes a Federal quarantine covering the 
situation in question or declares such State quarantine is unnecessary. 


XVII. LOCATION OF 1930 CONVENTION 


We acknowledge with deep appreciation the very courteous Invitation 
of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation and the northeastern 
group of State federations to hold the 1930 annual meeting In Boston in 
connection with the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and of the establishment of free gov- 
ernment in America, two of the most significant facts of world history. 
We recommend the reference of this invitation to the incoming board of 
directors for its most serious and sympathetic consideration. 
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XVIII, THE PORTO RICAN SITUATION 


We regret to be informed from a responsible governmental source that 
the ceonomic, social, and educational conditions in Porto Rico have not 
materially recovered since that island was devastated last year by a 
hurricane. We urge the Federal Government to expedite the rehabilita- 
tion of these conditions in every possible way. 


XIX. ORGANIZATION POLICY 


Since it is now universally recognized that no national program which 
relates to social or economic phases of the agricultural problem can be 
successfully accomplished unless farmers are banded together in a 
great nation-wide membership organization which can speak for agricul- 
ture, we urge all local, county, and State units of the farm bureau to 
continue their enthusiastic activities in putting into operation our 
membership slogan, “ There is no substitute for membership.” 


XX. INLAND WATERWAYS 


In addition to our declared polley of getting an outlet to the sea 
through the St. Lawrence route, we reiterate all our previous pro- 
nouncements on inland waterway development and especially at this 
time do we urge the earliest possible completion of the Mississippi- 
Missour!-Ohio-Illinois outlet to the Gulf. 


XXI. GENERAL TAXATION PRINCIPLES 
I. Some cardinal principles of taæat ion 


The American Farm Bureau Federation presents the following cardi- 
nal principles as indispensable features in any fair taxing system: 

1. Except for the purpose of equalizing economic opportunity, no 
special consideration should ever be given to any industry, locality, or 
class of persons. 

2. The significant facts of any system of taxation, including its social 
and cconomic effects, should be under constant and impartial scrutiny 
and should be given the widest possible publicity as the only proper 
basis for intelligent modification of any taxing system, 

3. Every person owning or operating property for profit, or profitably 
employed should, in proportion to his ability, contribute to defray the 
cost of government, National, State, and local. So far as possible, every 
tax should be universal and direct, for no system of total exemption 
from taxation or of indirect taxation can promote a wholesome and gen- 
eral public interest in efficiency, economy, and honesty in the adminis- 
tration of government, 

4. Every legitimate tax must be, directly or indirectly, a levy on net 
income as the only equitable measure of ability to pay the tax. - 


II. The present property tam situation 


Estimates by economists Indicate the comparatively small percentage 
of the total national income which is derived solely from the ownership 
of property either rural or urban. If a fair allowance is made, ag it 
should be made, for the labor and management of owner-operators, the 
ownership of property does not produce more than one-half or one-third 
and, in most of the States, one-fourth or one-fifth of the total income of 
the entire population. Yet in every State the ownership of property is 
compelled to bear almost the entire cost of government. In most States, 
no direct tax whatever is levied upon the larger portion of total net 
income which is derived from personal industry, thus exempting the 
greater portion of the population from the payment of substantial taxes, 

With a decreasing percentage of population owning property which is 
easily taxed, and an increasing percentage depending upon wages, sal- 
aries, fees, and commissions as sources of income, the gross unfairness 
of our present State taxing systems is gradually becoming worse. Be- 
cause of the destruction of property values partly resulting therefrom, 
foreclosures and tax delinquency are reaching alarming proportions in 
many States. 


III. Taz policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation 


On the principles of taxation stated above and the statement of the 
present property-tax situation in the various States, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

1. Asks for agriculture no advantages or special favors in National, 
State, or local taxation, but does ask for equitable treatment in taxation, 

2. Offers its cooperation to and invites the cooperation of all other 
organizations and industrial groups in securing constant and impartial 
study of the facts of taxation, including the social and economie effects 
thereof. 

3. Urges that as rapidly as feasible net income be recognized by the 
States as the most equitable basis of taxation. 

4. Asks that the Federal Government protect the States using the 
income tax from the competition of States not using this tax in some 
manner similar to the Federal Government's protection of the State 
inheritance or estate taxes. 

5. Asks that the various States and the Federal Government, for the 
purpose of equalizing economic opportunities, assume in greater measure 
the support of the public schools and public’ roads, 

6. Urges that Congress authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics a unit with suitable per- 
sonnel and adequate funds for research in taxation and expenditures as 
they affect the economic status of agriculture and the welfare of the 
rural population. We believe further that this unit should cooperate so 
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far as possible with State agencies, including the agricultural experiment 
stations and that the experlment stations should further emphasize 
fundamental research in this fleld, uring for this purpose the funds made 
available to them under the Purnell Act, 


IF. Some recommendations for immediate action 


For the purpose of giving some immediate relief from the present 
grossly unfair taxation of property, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; - 

1. Asks that the term“ value“ as used for the assessment of property 
be defined not as the fair cash sale or market price, the definition cur- 
rent in most of the States, but as the average capitalized net production 
value üs used in Europe. 

2. Recommends that owners of real estate, urban and rural, in most 
of the States, urge the enactment of State income taxes, with moderate 
exemptions and moderately progressive rates, to replace part of the pres- 
ent taxes levied on property. 

3. Supports proper control of budgets, bond issues, and expenditures, 
under some plan similar to that employed with such conspicuous suc- 
cess in the State of Indiana. 

4. Urges the study of retail sales taxes on carefully selected com- 
modities, 

5. Recommends resistance by property owners to further increases in 
tax levies, either for existing purposes or for new purposes, unless the 
additional funds required therefor are provided from sources other than 
the general property tax. 

6. Recommends an impartial survey, supplementing the Federal forest 
taxation inguiry, to secure reliable information for the solution of the 
acute problem of State and local taxation arising out of the fact that 
the Federal Government owns a considerable portion of the land area of 
many of the Western States, thus largely withholding that land from 
State and local taxation. 

7. Favors the establishment of a department of taxation in the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation as soon as the necessary financial means 
therefor can be provided, 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. A. O'NEAL, 
President Alabama Farm Burcau Federation, Chairman. 
Cas, E. HEARST, 
President Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
Geo. M. PUTNAM, 
President New Hampshire Farm Bureau Fedcration. 
C. R. WHITE, 
President New York State Farm Bureau Federation. 
EARL C. MITH, 
President Illinois Agricultural Association, 
M. L. Noon, 
President Michigan State Farm Bureau. 
R. W. BLACKBURN, 
President California Farm Bureau Federation. 
Cusn H. Gray, 
Seoretary. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably, without amendment, a bill ex- 
tending for a period of four months the time for completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Columbia River, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will state the title of 
the bill. 

The Cum CLERK. A bill (S. 2768) to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
the bridge across the Columbia River, between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg., authorized to be built by W. D. Comer and Wesley 
Vandercook, by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1925, as 
amended by act approved January 28, 1927, is hereby extended to 
June 1, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FLOOD CONTROL—OPINION OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp a very important decision, rendered 
on the 18th of this month by the Hon. Ben C. Dawkins, judge of 
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the United States District Court for the Western District of 
Louisiana, interpreting the flood control act. It is in a case 
entitled R. Foster Kincaid, sr, complainant, against United 
States of America et al., respondents.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


(No. 855. In equity) 
Untrzp STATES DISTRICT COURT WESTERN DISTRICT OP LOUISIANA 


B. FOSTER KINCAID, SR., COMPLAINANT, v. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ET AL., RESPONDENTS 


Dawxixs, Judge: ; 

In the former opinion rendered in this case on the motion to dis- 
miss, for the reason that the petition disclosed no cause or right of 
action, the court reviewed the allegations of the bill of complaint at 
length (35 Fed. (2d) 235). The Government was dismissed as an 
unnecessary party, but otherwise the motion was overruled and the re- 
maining defendants, the Secretary of War, Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, Chief of Engineers, and subordinate officers thereafter answered, 
putting at issue the material allegations of the petition. The case has 
now been submitted upon its merits. 

The record shows that complainant owns 160 acres of land within 
the Boeuf Basin, between the east guide levees contemplated by the 
adopted plan for flood control and the hills on the west bank of the 
Ouachita River. This property, together with the buildings and im- 
provements thereon, is worth under normal conditions about $9,000; 
and while the complainant does not reside on it personally, he culti- 
vates about 120 acres thereof, with the assistance of his father and 
brother. 

There is attached to this opinion a copy of a map showing the pro- 
posed locations of the levees along the Boeuf Basin, from which it will 
be seen that the property involved lies about midway between the guide 
levees on the east and the hills on the west, which are from 10 to 12 
miles apart. The west guide levee will end just below the city of 
Monroe, which is some 40 miles northwest of complainant's land, while 
the one on the east will extend a few miles south of his property. 

From the end of the east guide levee south to the vicinity of Bayou 
des Glaises in Avoyelles Parish, the area between the levees on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River and the hills west of the Ouachita 
River, except for the high ground of Sicily Island, will be left exposed 
to the waters of the Boeuf Basin, Bayou Macon, and Tensas River, as 
well as the backwaters of the Ouachita and Black Rivers. 

There is a ridge or strip of high land known as Macon Ridge, which 
begins in Chicot County, Ark., and extends south into and through 
Louisiana, passing in the vicinity of the town of Delhi, to a point near 
Sicily Island in Catahoula Parish. This ridge separates the yalleys of 
the Boeuf and Tensas Rivers, which converge below the end of Macon 
Ridge and several miles south of the lower end of the east guide levee. 

The hills on the west bank of the Ouachita come up to the water's 
edge in the locality of Harrisonburg, La., and between this point and 
the south end of Macon Ridge is situated a circular-shaped elevation 
of appreciable area, called Sicily Island, which impedes the outflow 
from the Boeuf Basin. The result is that while this basin has an 
average width of about 15 miles, it spreads out toward the south end 
to probably 20 miles, but closes in at Sicily Island with outlets on 
either side thereof, which are only a few miles in width. 

This condition at present causes backwater to accumulate in the area 
immediately south of complainant’s property, and will continue to do 
so after construction of the proposed guide levees, When the Missis- 
sippi reaches such a stage that the fuse-plug levee just below Arkansas 
City will break, under the plan, about one-third of the total volume of 
water passing that point at the time will be turned down the Boeuf 
flood way and into the area just described. 

In a general way, the adopted project, commonly called the Jadwin 
plan, contemplates diverting from the Mississippi River in the vicinity 
of Cairo, III., sufficient water to insure that the main channel will carry 
the remainder safely to the mouth of the St. Francis River. The water 
so diverted will be carried through a by-pass or flood way to a point 
near Helena, Ark., where it will return through the mouth of the St. 
Francis and join that coming down the main river. 

From Helena south the levees on the west bank of the Mississippi 
will be maintained at sufficient height to hold all of this water to a 
point about 12 miles distant from a similar levee on the south bank of 
the Arkansas River. Through this gap the White River passes into the 
Mississippi about midway between the lower end of the levee on its 
west bank above mentioned and the mouth of the Arkansas, Lying be- 
tween these levees to the north and west of the 12-mile gap will be 
located a pool or basin for backwater of some 1,200 square miles, into 
which will be poured all of the waters of the White and its watershed, as 
well as the overflow on the north bank of the Arkansas for a distance 
upstream to the locality of Pine Bluff. 

It is not contemplated that levees will be built along this stretch of 
the Arkansas River. When this basin of 1,200 square miles is filled, its 
outlet, together with all water coming down the White and Arkansas 
Rivers, will be discharged through the 12-mile gap above described. 
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This combined volume will be added to that in the main stream of 
the Mississippi, which, as previously shown, will consist both of its own 
waters brought down from Cairo and the quantity which will bave re- 
turned from the St. Francis Basin at Helena. Then for a few miles 
the Mississippi, which will have a width between the levees on either 
side of approximately 4 miles, will carry it all until it reaches the fuse- 
plug levee below Arkansas City. 

The expression “fuse plug” was coined no doubt because of the fact 
that, in operation, this stretch of levee will break, or be washed out, 
when the river reaches a predetermined height of 6014 feet, in similar 
fashion to what happens when a current of electricity attains a de- 
signed voltage sufficient to blow out the fuse in electrical machinery. 
It simply means that the levees above and below this stretch of about 
20 miles will be strengthened and raised approximately 3 fect higher 
than the fuse plug and when the water in the Mississippi reaches 6014 
feet it will begin to flow over. 

It is contemplated that this will cause a crevasse through the fuse- 
plug levee, which will gradually widen to include the whole of 20 miles 
if the condition of the Mississippi requires. The former Chief of Engi- 
neers and author of the project stated in his examination before the 
Flood Control Committee of the House of Representatives that the soil 
of this piece of levee would be softened with sand or otherwise to be 
sure that it would break without undue danger to those above and be- 
low, although the Government's chief hydraulic expert in his testimony 
in this case stated that he did not so understand the purpose. 

With a flood at the maximum contemplated by the plan, the quantity 
of water passing down the Boeuf Basin, it is estimated, will be be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,250,000 second-feet, with the result that com- 
plainant’s property, as well as all other lands therein, will be sub- 
merged, The depth, of course, will vary according to the conditions 
and stages of water in the Mississippi, the Tensas, Black, and Ouachita 
Rivers at the time, but may reach a maximum of approximately 16.4 
feet on the plaintiff's land. 

In the opinion of some of the engineers the velocity will not be very 
great, but will be sufficient to destroy the buildings and improvements 
in the flood way which are not anchored to the ground. The duration 
of the water upon these lands will also depend upon conditions pre- 
vailing in the lower Mississippi Valley, including the Ouachita, Black, 
Red, and Atchafalaya Rivers, but will probably be from 30 to 60 days. 

The high waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries usually come 
in the spring of the year, and the question of whether the lands in this 
flood way may be cultivated after the waters have passed off will de. 
pend upon the time at which the break occurs as well as the conditions 
just mentioned. If it should be in the late spring, say, about the first 
of May, and the waters should remain for 60 days, it would be some- 
where between the first and middle of July before the plaintiff and 
others similarly situated could begin cultivation, 

By the time their improvements sufficient to enable them to plant 
were restored it would be too late In the season to raise anything ex- 
cept late corn and forage crops, for the staple crop of cotton could not 
be planted with any reasonable hope of success. It is true that plaintiff 
and others as far from the fuse-plug levees would have time to move 
their livestock, household furniture, and farming implements out of 
the path of the flood, but, of course, the opportunity for fleeing to high 
ground would diminish in exact proportion to the nearness of the land 
to the point of the levee's breaking. 

It is well known that in a large part of the area between the guide 
levees of the Boeuf Basin, as well as below where the levee ends to the 
Bayou des Glaises section, livestock is allowed to range in the woods 
and swamps to such extent as would require several days te herd and 
drive them to safety. 

Contrasted with these conditions with which plaintiff and others 
within the floodway will have to deal, those fortunate enough to own 
property behind the levees will be fully protected, including their im- 
provements, livestock, ete., and can pursue their farming and other 
activities in perfect safety. Those within the floodway will live under 
a constant menace, for no one can tell in what years meteorological 
conditions will require the use of their lands for the purpose intended 
by the plan; i. e., a flood way. 

The Government engineers estimate that this will probably not 
happen more than once in 12 years, while evidence offered on behalf 
of the plaintiff tends to indicate that in the light of past experience it 
might occur once in every four or five years. 

However, as pointed out in the former opinion in this case, there is 
no escape from the proposition that the complainant's property and 
that of all others similarly situated will be, by express design of the 
plan, compelled to bear the whole burden whenever the necessity arises. 
The act itself (sec. 9) specifically makes sections 14, 16, and 17 of the 
rivers and harbors act of 1899 applicable to “all lands, waters, ease- 
ments and other property and rights acquired or constructed under the 
provision of this act (the flood control act), which will prevent any 
interference with the carrying out of the plan and purposes of the act 
of May 15, 1928. 

This was done, no doubt, because of the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers, in Document No. 90, referred to as the adopted 
project, that the Federal Government should have complete control 
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over these floodways. It is likewise beyond question that all those por- 
tions of the valley which have been heretofore subjected to the overflow 
waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries, which the plan is de- 
signed to protect, will be entirely relieved, and the waters which they 
might otherwise receive will be carried to the sea, either through the 
main channel of the river or through these proposed flood ways. 

Referring now to the flood control act, in section 4 it is provided: 

“The United States shall provide flowage rights for additional de- 
structive flood waters that will pass by reason of diversions from the 
main channel of the Mississippi River * .“ 

If the conditions which the carrying out of the plan will produce 
result in a diversion through the Boeuf Basin floodway of “ addi- 
tional flood waters * * from the main channel of the Mississippi 
River” within the meaning of this provision, then clearly the statute 
requires that the “Government shall provide“ these“ flowage rights“ 
and al) question as to how they were to be provided“ was removed 
by the proviso which immediately follows: That in all cases where 
the execution of the flood-control plan here adopted results in benefits 
to property, such benefits shall be taken into consideration by way of 
reducing the amount of compensation to be paid.” That is, they must 
be acquired by purchase or condemnation as elsewhere provided in 
the act. 

Now, the record shows that during the time preceding 1927, for 
which there are any reasonable figures, the quantity of water passing 
down in the vicinity of the proposed fuse-plug levee into both the Boeuf 
and Tensas Basins was as follows: In 1913, 137,732 second-feet ; in 1916, 
335,814 second-feet. 

What is known as the Cypress Creek outlet from the Arkansas River 
was closed by the State of Louisiana, with the consent of the War 
Department, about 1921, and in 1922, although the waters of that 
river and the Mississippi reached stages which would have sent them 
through that point without the levee, none came down these basins. 
Then in the flood of 1927 it is estimated that a total of 600,000 second- 
feet flowed through the Boeuf and Tensas Basins combined, of which 
450,000 second-feet went down the former, all of which came from 
crevasses on the south bank of the Arkansas. 

Under the proposed plan the entrance to the Tensas Basin at its 
head is to be closed by the guide levees, and all the waters which will 
escape through the fuse plug near Arkansas City will be diverted 
down the Boeuf Valley; hence the Tensas area will be fully protected 
in the future, except from the waters within its own watershed, which 
will be relatively insignificant. Likewise the quantity that comes down 
through the Boeuf Basin from its own drainage, when unaffected by 
overflow waters of the Arkansas and Mississippi, is unimportant. In 
the past some water from crevasses on the Arkansas has flowed farther 
west into Bayou Bartholomew and down the Ouachita, thus relieving the 
Boeuf Basin until it returned south of the city of Monroe. 

In none of these small river basins would there be any occasion for 
concern from their own waters except in the lower sections, where the 
country is affected to some extent by backwater from the Ouachita, 
Black, and Red Rivers, or from water entering through crevasses in the 
Mississippi between the northern end of Macon Ridge and the mouth of 
Red River. 

As stated in the former opinion, the flood control act does not define 
what is meant by “additional flood waters.” But even if we give 
these words the widest interpretation, without consideration for the 
fact that the waters to be diverted will be confined to a limited chan- 
nel, it is proposed, as above shown, under the maximum flood condi- 
tions, to discharge from the main stream of the Mississippi through the 
Boeuf floodway from 900,000 to 1,250,000 second-feet of water, whereas 
it appears, according to the most reliable figures obtainable, not more 
than 600,000 second-feet have ever before passed down the Boeuf and 
Tensas combined, of which 450,000 second-feet went through the 
former, Unquestionably, it would seem to the extent that the waters 
which would go through the Tensas under present conditions will be 
diverted through the Boeuf flood way (and it was conceded by the Gov- 
ernnent's chief expert engineer) this will be a diversion of additional 
waters. 

As a result of the examination of the Government's chief experts, I 
gather that the contention of the War Department is, because the levees 
upon the main stream of the river will be raised several feet and there 
will be no breaks or crevasses at any point except those designed for 
flood ways, and the capacity of the Mississippi otherwise will be increased 
so that it will carry a greater volume than ever before, there will actu- 
ally be less water diverted or escaping from the river than has been the 
case in the past. For this reason they say there will be no diversion 
of additional waters. 

However, I can not conceive that Congress had any such idea in mind 
when it inserted the provision now under consideration. Besides the 
estimated 600,000 second-feet, which came into the Boeuf and Tensas 
Basins from crevasses in the south bank of the Arkansas River in 1927, 
at about the same time another occurred on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi at Mounds Landing, approximately opposite the proposed fuse- 
plug levee and through which it is estimated 500,000 second-feet of 
water also escaped into the basin of the Yazoo River in the State of 
Mississippi. 
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The underlying theory of the adopted plan is that the main channel 
of the river shall be relieved of its excess waters at flood stage by 
diverting them through definitely determined channels. This, of course, 
means that all of the water which has gone out of the Mississippi in 
past overflows at all points, or at least such as will escape under the 
improved and strengthened levees of the present plan above what it is 
deemed safe for the main river to carry, will have to flow through these 
diversion channels. Certainly to the extent that the lands in the flood 
ways will receive more water than ever before if destructive, they will 
bear a greater burden within the meaning of the act. 

It is also contended on behalf of the Government that because the 
Boeuf Basin, prior to the closing of the Cypress Creek gap on the south 
bank of the Arkansas, was overflowed from that source on an average 
oftener than it is calculated the stages of the Mississippi will blow 
out the fuse plug, that the area to be used for the flood way will actually 
receive less water when probable frequency is considered. 

However, as pointed out heretofore, this stretch of levee on the 
Arkansas River had already been built and afforded the same protec- 
tion, comparatively, as any other major levee on either the Mississippi 
or Arkansas. 

I think it also reasonable to say that Congress had in mind the con- 
ditions as they existed in 1927, and with which they were dealing in the 
act of May 15, 1928. They were attempting to formulate a compre- 
hensive system as outlined by the document No. 90 and realized that 
they were giving full protection to about two-thirds of the area of the 
Mississippi Valley, which had theretofore been subjected to the menace 
of overflow under the old system, and that as a consequence certain 
sections of the valley which were to be devoted to the purpose of spill- 
ways would be compelled to bear the whole burden for the benefit of 
protected lands. 

It seems also to be one of the theories of the defense that, inasmuch 
as the height of the levee to be used as a fuse plug will not be lessened, 
and the waters of the Mississippi under present conditions would over- 
top this point when it reached 60 ½ feet, no protection is being taken 
away from property owners in the Boeuf Valley; hence they should 
receive no compensation for the use of their lands to carry the excess 
water above that height. I do not believe that any such narrow con- 
struction is justified by the language of the law, for to the extent which 
the property of the complainant and others similarly situated will be 
taken for the purposes of the flood way, to aid navigation of the river, 
and to protect the lands of other persons, the same will be done in the 
public interest, and to the extent that he and they will be deprived of 
the unhampered control, possession, and use of their land, just to that 
extent will their property be confiscated. 

Of course, so long as their lands, along with those of all other prop- 
erty owners in the Mississippi Valley, were subject to the uncontrolled 
action of the elements and were dependent upon the strength or weak- 
ness of the constructions upon the main stream of the river, they were 
in no greater danger and were compelled to bear no heavier burden than 
anyone else. 

But when the Government departed from the policy of building levees 
and other public works for the purpose of commerce and navigation 
alone and expressly entered the field of controlling floods for the protec- 
tion and reclamation of private lands, then it became engaged in actiyi- 
ties which make it responsible for the invasion of private rights. It 
will not be assumed that Congress intended to violate the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution by taking private property for public purposes 
without just compensation. 

There is a universally recognized principle that the owner of property 
subject to overflow waters of either navigable or nonnavigable streams 
is entitled to have them continue in their natural state “ without burden 
or hindrance imposed by artificial means, and no public easement beyond 
the natural one can arise without grant or dedication, save by con- 
demnation, with appropriate compensation for the private right.“ (U. S. 
v. Cress, 243 U. S. 231.) This doctrine has had its application usually 
in cases where the property was situated upon or near the particular 
stream whose waters were affected by the acts of man, but mere size 
or magnitude of the condition with which we are dealing can not alter 
the principle. 

All of the property within the range of the overflow of the Missis- 
sippi in its natural state and before construction of levees or other 
works for confining it to the main channel was by virtue of its location 
charged with the burden of receiving those waters at flood time in 
such manner and to such extent as nature had provided. It is equally 
well settled, as shown in the previous opinion in this case, that every- 
one so affected had the right to build levees or dikes along the banks 
of the stream to keep the water off his own property without respon- 
sibility to those above or below or on the other side, so long as he did 
not change or impede its natural course. 

Therefore, merely because of the fact that these levees as they were 
increased in height and extended throughout the length of the Missis- 
sippi were unable to hold the river within its channel at flood stages, 
did not change the legal situation. The water continued to seek the 
weakest spot, as expressed by the engineers, and when it was found 
followed the course of nature just as-in the original state of the river. 
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There was under these circumstances no artificial condition created by 
which the waters should designedly flow over specific lands. 

However, in the case before us the very basis of the plan is that by 
strengthening and increasing the height of the existing levees the ex- 
cess water shall be diverted over property within the flood ways. In 
other words, the whole scheme is one for artificially controlling the 
waters of the whole valley so as to divert them through these channels 
at flood stage, And this is true notwithstanding the beneficent purpose 
for which the project was conceived. 

I think it reasonably clear that when the plan is completed the prop- 
erty within the flood ways can be cultivated in most years, but always, 
of course, with the knowledge that a flood may come and cause the 
owners or operators to suffer serious loss. However, these are elements 
going to the amount or value to be paid for the rights, for the act 
clearly indicates that the Government may acquire either in fee simple 
the land desired or merely a servitude or right of flowage in those cases 
where nothing more is needed. 

It is admitted that the defendants do not contemplate prosecuting any 
proceedings for the condemnation of flowage rights through the Boeuf 
Basin or that they will endeavor to acquire them amicably from the 
owners. Under the view they have taken of the law, they could not 
have followed a different course. It also appears that the surveys and 
other works of the engineers, including the location of the levees and 
the proposed construction of the fuse plug at the head of the flood way 
in Arkansas, has, for the present at least, affected materially the sale 
and mortgage value of property between the proposed levees, which will 
be subjected to the flood waters passing through. This may be to some 
extent a psychological condition, but it seems real enough to those most 
affected. 

The act, in section 4, provides that when the Secretary of War wishes 
to acquire “any lands, easements, or rights of way needed in carrying 
out this project,“ he shall institute proceedings in the United States 
district court where the same are situated, if unable to agree with the 
owners as to price; but if he desires to take possession and begin work 
before the issue of value is determined, he may do so upon showing 
that the money to pay for such lands, easement, or rights of way has 
been made available to the satisfaction of the court. 

Of course, the physical occupancy of the ground in this case will not 
take place until and when it is overflowed by water in time of flood; 
but the process of subjecting it to that service and the taking possession, 
in so far as is either necessary or contemplated by the act, will begin 
with the construction of the first levee or works which are intended to 
direct the water upon the land. No other character of possession seems 
reasonable to have been contemplated in any case where“ flowage rights” 
or rights of way as distinguished from lands were to be acquired, than 
that which flows from the construction of the works. When they will 
have been completed the appropriation will be complete. 

It can not be that if the owner is entitled to compensation he must 
wait until an overflow comes. Under the law of this State, unqualified 
ownership of property includes the usus, fructus, and abusus, or the 
right to possess, enjoy the fruits, and dispose of the whole in the most 
unrestricted manner. (R. C. C., arts. 491, 490, 493.) When either of 
these is taken away or diminished, to that extent does the owner lose a 
part of his property, or, which is the same, the elements that constitute 
ownership. (See Ambler Realty Co. v. Village of Euclid, 297 Fed. 307; 
Buchanan v. Wurley, 245 U. S. 60; Pumpelly v. Green Bay Co., 13 Wall. 
166; U. S. v. Welsh, 217 U. S. 333; Boston Chamber of Commerce v. 
Boston, 217 U. S. 189; Tucker v. U. S., 283 Fed. 428.) 

“My conclusion is that the act requires the Government to pay for 
the rights which it seeks to exercise over plaintiff's property, and in so 
far as the defendants are proceeding without complying therewith, they 
should be restrained.” 

Monroe, La., this the 13th day of December, A. D. 1929. 

Bren C. DAWKINS, 
United States District Judge. 


WEALTH CONCENTRATION INDICATED BY TAX RETURNS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on May 23, 
1929, I had inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Record, under the 
title of “ Wealth Concentration Indicated by Tax Returns,” sev- 
eral tables showing the individual income-tax returns for the 
calendar years 1922 to 1927, arranged by zones, At the same 
time there was also inserted in the Recorp a statement of the 
net-income returns of corporations reporting incomes during the 
Same calendar years. 

At that time the statistics for 1927 had not been fully tabu- 
lated. They are now complete. I ask to have them inserted in 
the Recorp. The returns for 1927 indicate that the incomes of 
the wealthier individuals and the larger corporations are con- 
tinuing to increase greatly. The net-income returns of indi- 
viduals in 1927 represent 217.4 per cent increase over the returns 
for the calendar year 1922 by individuals in the zones having 
incomes in excess of $100,000. 

The net incomes of corporations reporting net incomes for the 
calendar year 1927 in the zones with incomes in excess of $50,000 
show an increase of 31.5 per cent over the returns filed by cor- 
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porations in the same zones for the year 1922. Of the net in- 
comes returned by all corporations, 84.9 per cent are in the zone 
of corporations having a net income of over $50,000. One-half 
of all net incomes returned by corporations in 1927 was reported 
by corporations haying a net income in excess of $1,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statistics 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 10, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Senator: Your letter of the 7th instant relative to the returns 
for income tax for 1927 and 1928 is at hand. In reply I have to advise 
you that the statistics of income for 1927 have recently been issued, but 
as yet the statistics for 1928—not even the preliminary report—have 
not been issued. 

Inclosed please find the final figures for the tax accruing for 1927, 
payable during the calendar year 1928. Also the pages of the RECORD 
containing prior statistics of income. 

Respectfully, 
Jos, 8. McCoy, Government Actuary. 

P. S.—Please notice typographical error on page 1804 of Recorp of 
May 23, 1929—14.1 per cent instead of 1.4 per cent. 


Individual income · tax returns, 1927 


Number of 


Zone ; een 
(calendar 
year) 
5, 261 | $636, 018, 520 
2,122 |- 364, 214, 566 
1, 106 246, 213, 183 
645 176, 842, 506 
755 259, 624, 653 
386 171, 497, 074 
384 228, 999, 193 
173 149, 167, 396 
138 164, 637, 400 
56 97, 049, 514 
55 132, 044, 039 
2 74, 825, 056 
8 36, 523, 123 
ll 95, 551, 71 


Total over 8100, 000. 
Increase over 1924. per cent. 


Total under 850,000. 


Number of individuals returning tarable net income for 1927 
Lr a ee 2, 429, 819 
Number of returns for tazable 2 and net income for calendar year 


Returns: 

Below $10,000— 1 
Nit — 5 2, 095, 044 
Increase over 1922 (per cent! —27.8 

$10,000 to $50,000— 
— ee .... ae 312, 202 
Increase over 1922 (per cent 67.1 

$50,000 to $100,000— 
— RE a a ee ee 22, 573 
Increase over 1922 (per cent 88. 1 


Net income returned: 
Below $10,000— 


Wonne A 


Increase over 1922 (per bent) 


$10,000 to 850,000 — 
Amoun — — — 85, 799, 828. 191 
Increase over 1922 (per cent 67.4 


$50,000 to $100,000— 
on. Le ST, O65, B87, 374 
Increase over 1922 (per cent 72 94. 4 


$7, 921, 631, 297 
—19.8 
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CHARLESTOWN SAND & STONE co., OF ELKTON, MD. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I renew my request 
for unanimous consent to make a statement relative to Senate 
bill No. 1250, for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone 
Co., of Elkton, Md., now on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, a similar bill in the 
Seventieth Congress (H. R. 11659) passed the House, was favor- 
ably reported to the Senate, and passed by the Senate on March 
2, 1929. Owing to the rush of legislation at that time the bill 
was not messaged to the House, and as a result it failed to 
become a law. The facts are fully set forth in Senate Report 
No. 2063, Seventieth Congress, second session. 

In view of the unusual circumstances connected with this bill 
the fact that it had been previously passed by Congress and 
through a mistake had failed to become a law, the Committee on 
Claims last Saturday favorably reported thereon, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass with the following amend- 
ment: 

In line 8 strike out the words “and the increased cost of labor 
and materials.” 

The facts are these: 

On August 23, 1917, the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., of 
Elkton, Md., entered into a contract with the United States 
Engineers to furnish and deliver to Fort Saulsbury, Del., certain 
quantities of cement, sand, and grayel—or broken stone—to be 
used in the construction of gun and mortar batteries. 

The contract was received through competitive bidding, and 
the prices bid by the company were based on the labor condi- 
tions existing at the time, as well as freight rates then in effect. 

In January, 1918, the United States Government took over 
and operated the Pennsylyania Railroad, over which the com- 
pany's material had to be shipped. In April, 1918, the United 
States Railroad Administration increased the freight rates on 
cement, sand, and gravel (or broken stone), and in June, 1918, 
put into effect another increase in rates on these commodities. 
Inasmuch as these increases in freight rates were put into 
effect by the United States, which was a party to the contract, 
and the company was unable to obtain from the Railroad 
Administration the privilege of delivering the material called 
for under the company’s contract at the old rates in effect 
when the contract was entered into, it worked an extreme 
hardship upon the company and caused it to lose considerable 
money, 

Moreover, in addition to the hardships caused by the increase 
in freight rates the United States, through the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army, had the United States attorney file a peti- 
tion in the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Maryland for the purpose of acquiring through condemnation 
proceedings the use of the land and plant belonging to the 
company. In view of these proceedings the company surren- 
dered the plant to the Quartermaster Corps May 1, 1918. 

The expense of operating the gravel pit and plant under the 
supervision and direction of the Quartermaster Corps was 
greatly increased. The Quartermaster Department, in its dis- 
tribution of material, allotted to the Engineer Department 
enough material to fill its requirements under the contract of 
August 23, 1917. The department paid, on the basis of the 
cost of production and a reasonable profit, for all of the sand, 
gravel, etc., taken, but declined to pay the increase in cost of 
production and the increase in freight rates for the material 
which it caused to be delivered to the United States Engineers 
to fill its requirements under the contract of August 23, 1917. 

The company has, therefore, through the operation of its 
plant by the Quartermaster Department, suffered loss on ac- 
count of the increased cost of production, and also, through the 
United States taking over and operating the railroads, has 
suffered additional loss from the increase in freight rates. The 
contract in question contained no provision under which the 
United States Engineer Department could legally make payment 
of this increase in the cost of production or afford relief for the 
increase in freight rates. The company is therefore compelled 
to seek relief through an act of Congress. The original bill as 
introduced requested of Congress $18,547.88, the increased cost 
of production accounting for $6,161.89, and the increased freight 
rates for $12,385.99, making a total of $18,547.88. 

The Committee on Claims of the House recommended that 
the bill be amended by striking out the amount asked for in- 
creased cost of production and allowed only the loss suffered by 
virtue of increased freight rates. The bill, then, as passed by 
the House authorized relief to the extent of $12,385.99, and in 
this form was approved by the Claims Committee of the Senate 
and carried that amount when passed by this body. 
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The bill on the calendar is similar in every respect to the 
bill passed in the Seventieth Congress, with the exception of 
striking out the words “and the increased cost of labor and 
materials,” and applying the moneys carried in the bill to settle- 
ment in full of additional freight charges. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid before the 
Senate and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am going to object to the 
passage of the bill. There are only a few Senators here. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 


WAKEFIELD, VA., BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. SWANSON. There is pending on the Senate Calendar 
a bill which must pass by the 7th of January to make the money 
available. I desire to correct a certain part of the language of 
the bill if it is taken up to be passed. I made a mistake in 
preparing it. 

The Government owns, at Wakefield, Va., the land on which 
formerly stood the house in which George Washington was born. 
A patriotic society has been organized to reproduce the home in 
which he was born. They have ascertained how that home 
was constructed ; the original foundations have been found; and 
this society has been organized to reproduce Wakefield precisely 
as it was at the time of Washington’s birth. The historical 
facts and the methods available are such that this can be done. 

This patriotic society has raised $115,000 to complete the 
building. Many of the large gifts are limited to the 7th of 
January, 1930. The amount of $50,000 is lacking to complete 
the reproduction of the building. 

No testimony on my part is needed as to how George Wash- 
ington stands in the forefront of this Nation. This amount of 
money was raised very quickly on account of the great venera- 
tion felt in the United States for the Father of his Country. 

In 1982 we are going to celebrate the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Washington’s birth. Great celebrations are to be 
held all over the United States. It is a far-reaching matter. 
Every hamlet and village in America is going to have a great 
patriotic jubilee in 1932. We are anxious to have completed 
by that time the reproduction of the home in which George 
Washington was born. 

I have introduced a bill appropriating $50,000 to meet this 
patriotic gift. It will take a total of $165,000 to reproduce the 
home in which Washington was born. I introduced it as an 
appropriation bill. I find that I was mistaken; that the Library 
Committee had no authority to appropriate money. I desire 
to ask unanimous consent, therefore, that Senate bill 1784 be 
amended so as to make it an authorization. To do that it will 
be necessary, on page 1, in the title, to strike out the words 
“ appropriating money” and insert “authorizing an appropria- 
tion”; on line 3, to insert “authorized to be” before appro- 
priated ”; and on line 5, page 2, where it says “according to 
the plans to be approved by the Secretary of War and the Fine 
Arts Commission,” to change the words to be” to “as,” since 
the plans have already been approved. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let the bill be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. Then the Senator can suggest his 
amendments. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (S. 1784) appropriating 
money for improvements upon the Government-owned land at 
Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace of George 
Washington, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will defer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorps- 
BOROUGH ]. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Maryland does not 
object. f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He has been on the floor for 
15 minutes trying to bring up a bill himself, I want to help the 
Senator to get it up. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Maryland has yielded to 


me, If there is any debate about the bill, I will withdraw it. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have yielded to the Senator from 
Virginia. I am patiently waiting. 


Mr. JONES. May I ask the Senater from Virginia whether 
the bill has been reported from the committee with amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been reported by the committee as an 
appropriation bili, but it is evident that that can not be done. 
It was reported unanimously by the Committee on the Library. 
The restoration of Wakefield is an essential part of the George 
hinge nein celebration of 1932. It will not be complete with- 
out it. 
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Mr. JONES. The Senator’s amendments are very proper, I 
think 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I feel that I should object 
to the consideration of this bill, as I should to the consideration 
of the bill of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROVGH] ; 
but I am going to withdraw my objection to the former bill, 
which I understand has passed the Senate and passed the 
House on one other occasion. I am not going to object to this 
bill either; but I serve notice now that if any more appropria- 
tion bills are brought up when there is only a handful of Sena- 
tors here, and Senators ask to have thenr put through the Sen- 
ate without objection, I shall object. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments offered by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“hereby,” to insert “ authorized to be,” and on page 2, line 5, 
after the word “plans,” to strike out “to be” and insert “as,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $65,000, which shall be used and expended as follows: The sum of 
$15,000 shall be used by the Secretary of War in moving the monu- 
ment erected by the United States and now located upon the plot of 
ground owned by the United States at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, 
Va., to another site on said plot of ground to be selected by the said Sec- 
retary of War; and the sum of $50,000, the remainder of said appro- 
priation, shall be paid to the Wakefield National Memorial Association 
of Washington, D. C., a corporation created by and existing under the 
laws of the State of Virginia, for use by the said association for the 
following purposes and according to the plans as approved by the 
Secretary of War and the Fine Arts Commission: To aid the said 
association (a) in erecting on the Government-owned land at Wakefield, 
Westmoreland County, Va., the building permitted by act of Congress 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the Wakefield 
National Memorial Association to build upon Government-owned land 
at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., a replica of the house in 
which George Washington was born, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1926; (b) in restoring and improving the gardens and grounds 
at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va.; and (c) in erecting such other 
buildings as shall be deemed necessary by the association and approved 
by the Secretary of War and Fine Arts Commission. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing an 
appropriation for improvements upon the Government-owned 
land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace of 
George Washington.” 

CHARLESTOWN SAND & STONE CO., OF ELKTON, MD. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I now ask that Senate 
bill 1250 be taken up and considered by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1250) for the relief 
of the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., of Elkton, Md. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word “ charges,” 
to strike out “and the increased cost of labor and materials,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Charlestown Sand & Stone 
Co., of Elkton, Md., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of 512,385.99 in full settlement of the additional 
freight charges incurred by said company in the fulfillment of the 
requirements of the United States engineer office under the contract 
of August 23, 1917, for furnishing and delivering cement, sand, and 
gravel (or broken stone) to Fort Saulsbury, Del., for the construction of 
gun and mortar batteries. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

THE CALENDAR 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first bill 
on the calendar. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 168) pro- 
viding for the biennial appointment of a board of visitors to 
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inspect and report upon the government and conditions in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, a Senator has suggested to me, 
in view of the importance of many bills on the calendar, that I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. I therefore do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McKellar Stephens 
Ashurst G McMaster Thomas, Okla, 
Bingham Glenn MeNar. Townsend 
Black Goldsborough Nor Trammell 
Blaine Greene Norris Vandenberg 
Brock Harris aye Walcott 
Brookhart Hastin Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Hatfel Ransdell Watson 
Fess eflin Robinson, Ind, Wheeler 
Fletcher Howell Sheppard 

zier Jones mit 
George Kendrick Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 

to their names—not a quorum. 
RECESS 

Mr, WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 11 o'clock to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, December 20, 1929, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 19 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 


ACTING MINISTER RESIDENT 


Ralph J. Totten, to the Union of South Africa. 
CONSUL GENERAL 
Leon Dominian. 
CONSULS 


David McK. Key. 
Dale W. Maher. 
Edward J. Sparks. 
Cyril L. F. Thiel. 
John Carter Vincent. 
Angus I. Ward. 
McCeney Werlich. 
Clifton R. Wharton. 
David Williamson. 


Clayson W. Aldridge. 
John W. Bailey, jr. 
William E. Beitz. 
Ellis O. Briggs. 
Selden Chapin. 

Allan Dawson. 
Harry L, Franklin. 
Franklin B. Frost. 
Franklin C. Gowen. 
Winthrop S. Greene. Stanley Woodward. 
Eugene M. Hinkle, Lloyd D. Yates. 


SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 


Richard W. Morin. James H. Wright. 
Hedley V. Cooke, jr. Sebe A. Christian. 
Gerald A. Mokma. Charles A. Converse, 
Edward Anderson, jr. Willard Galbraith, 
Robert A. Acly. Kenneth S. Stout. 


Vice CONSULS oF CAREER 
Richard W. Morin. James H. Wright. 
Hedley V. Cooke, jr. Sebe A. Christian. 


Gerald A. Mokma. Charles A. Converse. 
Edward Anderson, jr. Willard Galbraith. 


Robert A. Acly. Kenneth S. Stout. 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
CLASS 2 
George A. Gordon. 
Alexander C. Kirk. 
CLASS 8 


Cornelius Van H. Engert. 
Herbert 8. Goold. 


Lester Maynard. 
Gordon Paddock, 


CLASS 4 
Henry H. Balch. Dayle C. McDonough. 
Raymond E. Cox. Myrl S. Myers. 


Frank Anderson Henry. 
Alfred W. Kliefoth. 


Alfred R. Thomson. 


CLASS 5 


William R. Langdon. 
Robert B. Macatee. 
George R. Merrell, jr. 
Hugh Millard. 

Edmund B. Montgomery. 
Orsen N. Nielsen. 


Maynard B. Barnes. 
Charles C. Broy. 

William E. Chapman. 
Nathaniel P. Davis. 

Hugh S. Fullerton. 

George D. Hopper. 

Charles Bridgham Hosmer. 
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CLASS 6 
Charles A. Bay. 
Hiram A. Boucher, 
Richard P. Butrick, 
Edward S. Crocker, 
Carl A. Fisher. 
Samuel J. Fletcher, 
Ilo C. Funk. 
John Sterett Gittings. 


Robert X. Jarvis. 


Edward P. Lowry. 
Carl O. Spamer. 
Samuel H. Wiley. 
James R. Wilkinson. 
Digby A. Willson. 
CLASS 7 
William E. DeCourcy. 
Richard M. de Lambert, 
Howard Donovan. Nelson R. Park. 
Albert M. Doyle. William W. Schott. 
Ray Fox. Robert Lacy Smyth. 
Christian Gross, E. Talbot Smith. 
Joseph G. Groeninger. Harry L. Troutman. 
Richard B. Haven. George P. Waller. 
Anderson Dana Hodgdon, Rollin R. Winslow. 
Thomas S. Horn. 


Clarence E. Macy. 


CLASS 8 
David McK. Key. 
Dale W. Maher, 
Edward J. Sparks. 
Cyril L. F. Thiel. 
John Carter Vincent. 
Angus I. Ward. 
MecCeney Werlich, 
Clifton R. Wharton. 
David Williamson. 
Stanley Woodward. 
Lloyd D. Yates. 
UNCLASSIFIED 
James H. Wright. 
Sebe A. Christian. 
Charles A. Converse. 
Edward Anderson, jr. Willard Galbraith. 
Robert A. Acly. Kenneth S. Stout, 
UNITED States District JUDGE 
Richard J. Hopkins, district of Kansas. 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 


Clayson W. Aldridge. 
John W. Bailey, jr. 
William E. Beitz. 
Ellis O. Briggs. 
Selden Chupin. 
Allan Dawson. 
Harry L. Franklin. 
Frunklin B. Frost. 
Franklin C. Gowen. 
Winthrop S. Greene. 
Sugene M. Hinkle. 


Richard W. Morin. 
Hedley V. Cooke, jr. 
Gerald A. Mokma. 


Effie Jordan, Chatom. 
INDIANA 
Lenna Robinson, Kingman. 
MARYLAND 
Austin E. Andrew, Aberdeen. 
Albert L. Frenzel, Barton. : 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ernest A. Temple, Electric Mills. 
Zack L. Gibson, Mendenhall. 
MONTANA 
Ezra A. Anderson, Belfry. 
Harry L. Coulter, Plains. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles D. McCracken, Lambertville. 
Elias H. Bird, Plainfield. 
Richard M. Crawford, Westville. 


NEW MEXICO 
John H. Evans, State College. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


John H. Hobson, Cleveland. 
Edgar E. Lady, Kannapolis. 
Edith V. Moose, Mount Pleasant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lewis A. Brown, Adah. 
Anna C. Grotth, Allison Park. 
Margaret L. McKee, Clintonville. 5 
Joseph A. Conrad, Latrobe. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Lyra 8. A. Cook, West Barrington. 


WISCONSIN 


Edward N. Rounds, Arkansaw. 
George J. Chesak, Athens. 
Harold E. Webster, Brule. 
Asa B. Cronk, Clear Lake. 


Maxwell M. Hamilton, 


James Hugh Keeley, jr. 


Clark P. Kuykendall. 
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Charles L. Holderness, Kenosha. 
Harry E. Eustice. Livingston. 
Fred B. Rhyner, Marshfield. 
William Rathbun, Mendota. 
Claire A. Lynn, Mount Hope. 
Walter C. Crocker, Spooner. 
Alfred E. Redfield, Stevens Point. 
William H. Petersen, Waldo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, December 19, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker, 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, our Heavenly Father, for the wonderful story 
of Thy deathless love. We thank Thee for the beauty and the 
mercy of Thy daily message, which transcends all argument. 
The Lord God help us not to forget it. We pray that it may 
continue until our hearts are wooed and won and the last par- 
ticle of ingratitude has passed out of our lives. By the moral 
and spiritual force which it wields let us be directed and 
molded. Purify our minds from the dross of selfish passion and 
interests and bring us into that state in which motives are cre- 
ated from a high appreciation of the public service. Feed our 
deeper selves until the earthly is consciously linked to the 
heavenly. Through the Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolutions and a bill of the House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appro- 
priation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly; 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 
to cover certain emergencies; and 

H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the construction of a building 
for the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
an amendment, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 234. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes, S 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested : 

S. 581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation, tọ maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo.; 

S. 846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboy- 
gan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich.; 

S. 1752. An act granting further extensions of existing oil and 
gas prospecting permits; 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Wa- 
bash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or near St, Charles, 
Mo.; and 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution extending for two years the 
time within which American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO CHIPPEWAS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5270) providing for a per capita 
payment of $50 to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe 
of Minnesota from the funds standing to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota to withhold it for the present. I have had some 
conversation with the gentleman, and wish to have some fur- 
ther talk with him. I ask that he withhold it, 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his request 
temporarily? 
Mr. KNUTSON, Yes. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to offer the following privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania submits 
a privileged resolution from the Committee on Printing, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 10 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 


` That the addresses delivered on April 25 and April 26, 1929, in the audi- 


torium of the United States Chamber of Commerce Building at a meet- 
ing held in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of discussing the develop- 
ment of the National Capital, be printed and bound, with illustrations, 
as a House document, and that 6,500 additional copies be printed, of 
which 4,000 ¢opics shall be for the House, 1,000 copies for the Senate, 
1,000 copies for the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House, and 500 copies for the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask if this report containing the chamber of 
commerce addresses refers to any other subject than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia matters? They do not refer to the subject 
of agriculture? ; 

Mr. BEERS. No; they do not. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? This is what you would term a substitute resolution 
for a formal House resolution in order to accommodate the 
Senate? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. The other resolution did not provide for 
the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. This is to correct that? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes; this is to correct that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Further reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. My 
understanding is that there has been pending before the com- 
mittee a resolution authorizing a reprint of the Cattle Book. 
It has not been reprinted for some years, Is there any pros- 
pect of its being reprinted in the early future? 

Mr. BEERS. That matter will be taken up shortly, 

Mr. CRISP. Will it be distributed through the folding room? 

Mr. BEERS. Les. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
234 and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 234 and concur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 234) to authorize an appropriation to provide additional 
hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 
and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint 
Resolution No, 5. The Clerk will report it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution 5 


Joint resolution amending the act entitled “An act authorizing the erec- 
tion for the sole use of the Pan American Union of an office building 
on the square of land lying between Eighteenth Street, C Street, and 
Virginia Avenue NW., in the city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved 
May 16, 1928. 


Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act authorizing the erection 
for the sole use of the Pan American Union of an office building on the 


square of land lying between Eighteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia 
Avenue NW., in the city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved May 16, 1928, 
is hereby amended by striking out in section 1 the words “ bounded on 
the north by C Street NW., on the east by Eighteenth Street NW., and 
on the south by Virginia Avenue NW.,“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ bounded on the north by Virginia Avenue NW., on the south 
by B Street NW., and on the west by Nineteenth Street NW.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, has this Senate 
resolution had the consideration of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. We reported this resolution unani- 
mously. All that it does is to change the location of this build- 
ing. The cost of this building is to be paid out of the Carnegie 
fund, the same as the rest of the Pan American Building. 

Mr. GARNER. I call attention to the fact that in these 
unanimous-consent requests it is impossible for the organiza- 
tion on this side to consider these resolutions and bills that 
are called up as emergency measures. I think the Speaker 
would not recognize the gentleman from Indiana if it were 
not an emergency matter. If these bills were put on the 
Consent Calendar they could be called up in their regular order. 
I trust no more bills will be called up than are absolutely nec- 
essary. 

The SPEAKER, It is the practice of the Chair not to recog- 
nize unanimous-consent requests except where it is represented 
that an emergency exists. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that this is the bill I took np with him 
yesterday. 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection to the bill because I 
think it is a proper bill, but the point I am making is this, 
that if the gentleman could have let this bill go over it could 
have been put on the Consent Calendar and then it could have 
come up in the regular order and been passed. I think that is 
the method that should be followed, but I take it there is some 
great emergency existing which necessitates the passage of this 
bill at this time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is an emergency, and the matter has 
been before the Congress for a long time. A similar bill has 
passed the House at least twice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on pending Muscle Shoals bills 
by inserting in the Recorp a copy of a letter I have written Mr. 
J. E. Pierce, of Huntsville, Ala., on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
a letter on the subject of Muscle Shoals. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

DECEMBER 14. 1929. 
Mr. J. E. PIERCE, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

My Dear Mr. Prerce: Your letter of the Tth instant received, and 
I assure you that I appreciate your very great interest in me and in 
bringing about a settlement of Muscle Shoals and the improvement in 
navigation of the Tennessee River. 

The reason, as you doubtless know, why greater allotments have not 
been made for the Tennessee River in recent years is due to the atti- 
tude of the Chief of Engineers not to build any more dams on the river 
until the survey which was being made had been completed in order to 
determine where such improvement should be made in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and power development. While this survey 
has been made it has not been reported by the War Department to 
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Congress. I am advised that it Is now in the hands of the Mississippi 
River Commission at Vicksburg, Miss. That this commission, under 
the law, passes upon surveys and reports of the Mississippi River and 
all its tributaries. I have been trying to get this report sent to Con- 
gress, but the War Department does not know when it will be returned 
and can he sent to Congress, 

However, in the face of this condition. since 1914 when I entered 
Congress there has been expended up to one year ago on the Tennessee 
River the sum of $7,564,678, and an additional $10,000,000 expended in 
the construction of the navigation lock at the Wilson Dam, making a 
total of $17,564,678. During this period Navigation Dam No. 1 and 
Widows Bar were constructed out of allotments for navigation pur- 
poses. While Navigation Lock No. 2 at Wilson Dam is a part of the 
Muscle Shoals development it was authorized by an act of Congress in 
1916, and is just as much a part of the improvement of the Tennessee 
River for navigation purposes as any other lock and dam. 

There was appropriated and expended on the Tennessee River from 
1833 to 1914, a period of 61 years, the sum of only $9,971,280. So it 
would seem that this is a very good showing for the past 14 years as 
compared with former years. However, it would have been greater if 
the Chief of Engineers had not decided that it would be better to wait 
until the survey was completed and report made to Congress to deter- 
mine where the improvement should be made, as stated above. 

We have secured a survey at a cost of about $1,000,000, which will 
furnish the Congress most valuable information as to the resources on 
the Tennessee River and the wonderful amount of power that can be 
developed and the river made navigable. No other river In the United 
States bas been given such a complete and extensive survey. I have 
kept in touch with the work from the beginning and am familiar with 
the wonderful possibilities of the river, as will be shown by this survey. 
So it would seem from this that I have done as much as any one could 
have done in aiding in the improvement of navigation on this wonderful 
river, and I shall continue my interest in this work. 

Referring to what you say about me introducing a bill which you say 
you presume will be known as and called the Norris-Black-Almon bill. 
I am net wedded to any particular bill. I want the Muscle Shoals 
question settled at this session of Congress. Our people want this done 
and I shall pursue the course which I think is best calculated to secure 
the best bill possible, and one that will pass both Houses of Congress 
with the reasonable expectancy that it will meet with the approval of 
the President. I want the best bill possible which will bring about the 
operation of the fertilizer plants for the benefit of the farmers. 

I have worked constantly and faithfully from the beginning of the 
Muscle Shoals development to have this done. I would like to see the 
American Cyanamid Co, get the nitrate plants under a 50-year lease, 
for the reason that this company owns the patent for the cyanamide 
process used at plant No. 2, This company having built the plants for 
the Government during the war, and is now operating successfully a 
plant of this kind at Niagara Falls, Canada. Under the provisions of 
this bill they could lease these plants free of rent and be given a very 
low rate for all the power needed in the operation of the plants. I see 
no reason why such a lease should not be made under provisions of this 
bill if the company desires it. 

The offer of the American Cyanamid Co. has been before Congress, as 
you know, for a number of years, It was before the joint committee of 
the two Houses of Congress appointed by the President and was re- 
jected by this commission, and it was also rejected by the Agricultural 
Cdmmittee of the Senate once, if not twice, and by the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House three times. It was given a favorable report 
by this last committee during the last session of Congress when there 
were only 12 members out of 21 present, and by a vote of 10 to 4 in the 
absence of the chairman of the committee. This happened just before 
the close of the last regular session of Congress. 

The sentiment of the Senate, as you doubtless know, has been and 
still is very strong against this offer. I am advised that the Senate is 
still practically unanimous against the Wright bill, which provides for 
the acceptance of the Cyanamid Co.'s offer. 

The Agricultural Committee of the Senate reported the Norris bill 
unanimonsly and Senator BLACK has offered two amendments to it, one 
to provide for the construction of Dam No. 3 and the other for leasing 
the plants. These amendments are satisfactory to Senator Norris. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the House has just been elected, 
and I don't know when they will take up Muscle Shoals legislation, but 
I hope and will urge that it be done at once. It is not my fault nor 
the fault of the Alabama delegation nor of the House of Representatives 
that the Muscle Shoals question has not been settled and the plants put 
into operation for the benefit of the farmers and national defense, for 
which it was originally intended, for the reason that we passed through 
the House a bill providing for the acceptance of the offer of Henry Ford, 
the Underwood leasing bill, and the Government operation bill last 
year, which passed both Houses and was given a pocket veto by President 
Coolidge. 

You say that my support of a bill that the President will not sign 
would be a disappointment to my friends. I do not know positively 
whether the President would approve the Norris-Black-Almon bill or not, 
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but his approval of it would be in accord with the statement he made 
during his campaign and his recent message to Congress on this sub- 
ject, when he recommended that Congress create a special commission 
not to investigate and report, as in the past, but with authority to nego- 
tiate and complete some sort of contract or contracts on behalf of the 
Government, subject, of course, to such general requirements as Congress 
may stipulate, This bill provides for the appointment of a board by the 
President, which, with the approval of the President, is authorized in 
Section 23 to make a lease of the plants with the provisions prescribed 
by Congress in this bill. I am clearly of the opinion that he would 
approve this bill. 

Some of my friends might also be disappointed if I should support 
` bill that I knew would not pass the Senate if it should pass the 

ouse, 

I have made some investigation in regard to the sentiment in the 
Senate and am of the opinion that the Wright bill would receive but a 
very few, if any, votes if it should come before that body for a vote. 

Some of my friends might also be disappointed if I should vote for 
a bill that did not provide for the production of fertilizer for the 
benefit of the farmers, but would turn this immense power over to the 
Power Trust. 

You are in error in claiming that this bill only provides for the 
operation of nitrate plant No. 2 for experimental purposes. It does 
provide for the operation of this plant for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer. Plant No. 2 is one of the best air-nitrogen plants in this or 
any other country, The cyanamide process is being used successfully 
in Canada, Germany, and other European countries, and it would be 
operated under the provisions of this bill for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer either by lessee or by the Government. 

There was a lot of propaganda circulated a few years ago that the 
cyanamide process was obsolete, but it was disproved so successfully 
that we hear no more of such a claim. I went to Canada two years 
ago and saw a plant using the cyanamide process in successful opera- 
tion. I have often said and still say that I will not support any 
Muscle Shoals bill that does not provide for the operation of plant 
No. 2 for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

You ask if the building of Dam No. 3 will not permit the Government 
to continue at the mercy of the Alabama Power Co. as the only pur- 
chaser of Muscle Shoals power, and say you are “perfectly willing for 
the Alabama Power Co. to have the power.” You express a doubt that 
the Alabama Power Co. will buy the power. You need have no fear of 
this kind. They would gladly buy every kilowatt to-day or after Dam 
No. 3 is built, if they are given a long-term contract. Personally, I 
do not agree with your desire to sell the power to the Alabama Power 
Co. unless and until municipalities and other associations of the people 
are given the privilege of purchasing the power to distribute to the 
people without paying a huge profit to any power company, You can 
abandon any idea that the power company will not buy power. They 
do not want a demonstration of the benefits of cheap power sold by 
municipalities without profit. 

You want to know if the Cyanamid Co. will make an offer to operate 
the nitrate plants under the Norris-Black-Almon bill. I can not say 
whether they will or not. I can say, however, that if they honestly 
desire to manufacture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals with cheap power and 
with the nitrate plants free of rent and a limitation of profits to 8 per 
cent, they will certainly make such an offer. Under this bill they can 
get all the power needed to fix nitrogen, manufacture fertilizer and its 
ingredients, and by-products of nitrogen and fertilizer. This bill gives 
the Cyanamid Co., as a bidder, every right and privilege the friends of 
the present cyanamide bid claim for it. Of course, if the Cyanamid 
Co, really seeks the profits from the sale of surplus power instead of the 
privilege of manufacturing fertilizer, they may not bid. In other words, 
if the present offer of the Cyanamid Co. is a sincere proposal to manu- 
facture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, with cheap power for an 8 per cent 
profit, they will bid under the Norrls-Black-Almon bill. 

In my judgment I should not write the Alabama Power Co. and the 
Cynamid Co. what they will do if this legislation passes. There is not 
the slightest doubt but that the power company will buy the power if 
given a contract. They have not done so heretofore because they have 
not been able to get more than a 80-day contract, When the time 
arrives that they must decide between buying the power themselves or 
having it sold to municipalities there will be no hesitation on their 
part. 

The “ Norris-Black-Almon" bill does not provide any specifie interest 
to be paid on the Government investment. Providing for such interest 
on the cost of the nitrate plants would simply increase the cost of fer- 
tilizer to the farmers. The bill provides for the payment to the Gov- 
ernment of a jnst and reasonable price for power. If you will figure 
the difference between 2 mills per kilowatt-hour which the Government 
has been receiving for power, and the price your consumers now pay the 
Alabama Power Co., you can get an idea whether or not Huntsville 
shonld be benefited. The bill clearly states that the rate at which 
Power sells will be fixed by the Federal Power Commission. Neither 
the President nor anyone else has suggested that the States should fix 
the price of power generated and owned by the Government. The State 


of Alabama now fixes rates for power sold by privately owned power 
utilities. It does not fix rates of power sold by municipalities or other 
Government agencies, If the Government did not fix rates of its own 
power, and the Cynamid Co., for instance, obtained Muscle Shoals under 
the Wright bill, the Alabama Public Service Commission would have to 
approve the contract. Under the Norris-Black-Almon” bill the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would fix the price of power sold by the Govern- 
ment to the companies operating the fertilizer factories, the power sold 
to municipalities, counties, or States, or the power sold to private power 
companies. v 

After such original sale by the Government, resales of power would 
be governed by State laws, as suggested by the President. Our State 
law, however, exenipts municipalities from the authority of the public- 
service commission. It necessarily follows that if the Cyanamid Co. 
buys the surplus power for resale, the rates of such resale would be 
fixed by the Alabama Public Service Commission. These rates would 
be fixed at the same level for Muscle Shoals as for Alabama Power Co. 
power, This would not bring a single new industry to the Tennessee 
Valley. On the other hand, if a municipality bought Muscle Shoals 
power, it would not be subject to supervision by the Alabama Public 
Service Commission. It could, and doubtless would, fix lower rates. 
This would bring new industries you desire to the Tennessee Valley. 

You seem to think the Wright bill would bring other independent 
electrochemical plants to our district, These will be drawn if we have 
cheaper power, but the Cyanamid Co. would not sell cheaper power, 
because the public-service commission, as stated, would require uniform 
rates. It could not make a municipality charge the same rate as the 
power company. 

You say that you think the farmers and myself should stand for the 
same thing. I think we do. They want the nitrate plants operated. 
So do I. They want cheaper fertilizer, and so do I. What the farmers 
want is a settlement of the Muscle Shoals controversy. So do I. 

The Wright bill, under some name, has been pending many years. 
It has even had the indorsement of President Coolidge, but he could 

not pass it. Within the last six months it was offered in the Senate 
by Senator Black and was referred to the Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate, and did not receive a single vote in that committee. I am 
tied down to no particular bill. I want a measure passed guaranteeing 
the manufacture of fertilizer. This I shall fight to obtain. What the 
farmers are interested in is the use of this project for their benefit and 
not who uses it. 

For years I have devoted my best time and efforts to bring about the 
development of the Tennessee River and the operation of Muscle Shoals 
for the benefit of agriculture. Selfish fertilizer and power interests have 
blocked legislation heretofore. The measure that preserves this great 
people's plant for the people, keeps away from it the grasping clutches 
of power and fertilizer monopoly, and guarantees its continued use in 
lifting the burden of high-priced fertilizers from the shoulders of the 
farmers will have my support. 

I inelose herewith letters from the Chief of Engineers giving the 
information desired by you. 

I regret the length of this letter, but it was necessary in order to give 
you the information asked for by you and also my views on the subject. 
I would have replied earlier, but, as I wrote you on the 12th instant, I 
waited until I could obtain the information called for by you from the 
Chief of Engineers. 

With best wishes, yours very cordially, 
Ep. B. ALMON. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO CHIPPEWAS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5270) providing for a per capita payment of $50 to each enrolled 
member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their eredit in the Treasury of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
so much as may be necessary of the principal fund on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L, 642), entitled 
“An act for the rellef and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,” and to make therefrom a per capita payment or 
distribution of $50 to each enrolled member of the tribe, under such 
rules and regulations as the said Secretary may prescribe: Provided, 
That before any payment is made hereunder the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota shall, in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, ratify the provisions of this act and accept same: Pro- 
vided further, That the money paid to the Indians as authorized herein 
shall not be subject to any lien or claim of attorneys or other parties, 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, I would like to ask this question: 
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The gentleman from Minnesota knows very well—and I have 
heard him so state—that these per capita payments are often- 
times frittered away by the Indians, but I understand the gen- 
tleman to assure me that the department intends to supervise 
the expenditure of this per capita payment as to those Indians 
who are the most needy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, of course, it is a general payment, but 
the expenditure by the incompetents will be supervised. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I understand it is a general payment, but 
there are some of those Indians who are away from the reser- 
vation and away from supervision, so that it is not necessary or 
feasible to supervise their expenditures. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But as to those for whom this is particu- 
larly important and who are in need and in want the expendi- 
ture will be supervised and used for necessary purposes instead 
of for foolishness? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is understood. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the statement of the department? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I inquire of the gentleman whether the 
Indian Office has favorably recommended this bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Michigan interrupted 
before the Clerk could read the amendment and the statement, 

Mr. HASTINGS. But is there a favorable report? 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is a favorable report. Everything is 
in apple pie order. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell me how many Indians 
there are? 

Mr. KNUTSON. About 14,000. 

Mr. SNELL. How will it be possible to supervise the ex- 
penditure of $25 for each one of 14,000 Indians? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They have a pretty fair idea of who the 
incompetents are and who the competents are. The incompe- 
tents will not be paid this in a lump but, but over a period of 
time. 5 

Mr. SNELL. What is the proportion of incompetents? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would not like to pass judgment on the 
competency of about 14,000 American citizens. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman this question: If 
this bill has the unanimous report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs? 

Mr. KNUTSON, It has. 

Mr. GARNER. And a favorable report from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs? 

Mr. KNUTSON. This bill meets all the requirements, may I 
say to the distinguished leader of the minority? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, there was an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “$50” and insert in lieu thereof $25.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. Á 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ Providing for a per capita 
payment of $25 to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe 
of Minnesota from the funds standing to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

ADDRESS OF HON, CLARENCE CANNON, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech delivered by my colleague, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
before the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxrp by printing 
a speech recently delivered by his colleague. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 

Tue NECESSITY FOR FARM-TO-MARKET HIGHWAYS 

The emphasis which the American Farm Bureau Federation in its 
convention program places on its advocacy of an amended policy for the 
construction of Federal-aid highways is in keeping with the trend of 
the times. The past decade has been characterized by a marked 
renaissance in road building; greater progress has been made in high- 
way construction in the United States in the last 12 months than in 
any similar period in the history of the Nation. And coincident with 


this remarkable increase in mileage and development in type of road 
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has come a growing sentiment for the extension of State and Federal 
road programs, 

On the eve of the convening of the new Congress for its first regular 
session this sentiment—based on returns derived from roads already in 
service and on needs of a constantly increasing volume of traffic—finds 
expression in the national press, and in official utterances from local 
associations, State commissions, and Federal officials, which tend in- 
evitably toward the advanced position already taken by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 

Mr. DOWELL, of Iowa, chairman of the House Committee on Roads, has 
just announced that recent conferences with members of State highway 
commissions reveal a nation-wide sentiment in favor of a substantial 
expansion of ovr national road-bullding program. 

President Hoover, in his message to the governora of the States on 
November 23, urged adoption of an extensive road-constructiom program 
on the part of the States in cooperation with the Federal Government, 
which already has met with practically unanimous approval. 

A bill now in course of drafting, with the apparent sanction of the 
House leaders of both parties, materially increases the annual appropri- 
ations to be expended in cooperation with the States in highway con- 
struction. 

And the formal representation by the national farm organizations to 
the President on November 25, suggesting extension of the Federal road 
program with special emphasis on farm-to-market roads, is but the ex- 
pression of widespread sentiment in favor of continuing and extending a 
national policy which has more than demonstrated its practical value 
and economic soundness, 

It le characteris‘ic of the farm bureau that it is inviting attention 
to a subject which affects so vitally the prosperity and welfare of the 
country as a whole and of the American farmer in particular, for no 
material factor in our national life is of greater social and economic 
importance to rural America than good roads, And no function of State 
administration in which the Federal Government cooperates is 80 
intimately associated with every phase of country life as the standardi- 
gation, construction, and maintenance of adequate avenues of communi- 
cation and transportation. 

The white light which for the last several sessions of the National 
Congress has been focused on proposed legislation affecting the handling 
of farm products after reaching market has tended to detract from the 
attention due proportionately Important legislation te assist the farmer 
in getting his products to that market, The need of a more efficient 
and equitable method of marketing farm products has been generally 
recognized, A readjustment of agricultural marketing facilities Is im- 
perative. But one of the essential factors in any readjustment of mar- 
keting facilities is the all-weather, all-the-year-around, farm-to-market 
road. When properly established and maintained it will contribute 
more to the effective solution of the farm problem than many of the 
remedies proposed and fought over in half a dozen presidential and 
congressional campaigns. 

The need of Federal cooperation tn the work has been amply demon- 
strated. Pioneer Federal legislation already has borne abundant fruit. 
The passage of the Federal aid road act of 1916 ushered tn a period 
of unparalleled activity in road construction in every State in the 
Union. Under its salutary provisions we have constructed in these 
13 years highways which if extended lu a straight line would belt the 
globe more than six times—and this without taking into consideration 
the enormous mileage which the States and subdivisions, under the im 
petus to road building developed by the law, have constructed without 
assistance from the Federal Government. Such progress in either direc- 
tion would have been patently impossible without Federal aid and 
direction. 

With the enactment of the Federal aid law of 1916 the United States 
entered upon a policy of highway construction, under the joint super- 
vision and at the joint expense, of the Federal and State Governments 
which has come to be known as the Federal road policy. No govern- 
mental policy of recent years has resulted in greater immediate benefit 
to the Nation. The passage of the law is a landmark in the economic 
history of America more important in its effeet upon the prosperity, 
comfort, culture, and happiness of the people of the United States than 
memorable changes in political administrations or sanguinary battles 
fought on crimson fields of carnage. It revolutionized highway ad- 
ministration, engineering, and mechanics; established international 
production records and produced a type of road which has become the 
standard of the world. 

The original act was materially amended in 1921 to provide for the 
designation of a definite system of highways, limited to 7 per cent of 
the total mileage of roads in each State at the time of the adoption of 
the amendment, upon which Federal aid may be applied, the 7 per cent 
constituting the mileage required to connect all county seats and main 
market centers. 

The law of 1916, as analyzed by the Bureau of Roads, was designed 
to encourage road improvement in backward States and to develop com- 
petent and adeguate enginecring control in all. The 1921 amendment 
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had for its purpose the improvement of a main interstate and inter- 
county system of highways covering the United States and proposed to 
be completed in the shortest possible time. In order to provide for this 
it was necessary to secure the designation by the State highway commis- 
sions of an arterial system limited to 7 per cent of the entire road 
mileage of their respective States, applying all Federal funds available 
to the completion of this system, and leaving improvement of the remaln- 
ing 93 per cent to be made at State and local expense. The total 
mileage designated under this plan comprised a vast system, reaching 
every county in the Nation and aggregating approximately 190,000 
miles of highway. When the law was passed in 1921 it was estimated 
that from 25 to 30 years would be required to complete the system. 
With this prospect in view, the consideration of legislation providing for 
Federal cooperation in the construction of farm-to-market roads was 
postponed indefinitely. But progress in constrnction has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations, On January 1, 1930, less than nine years 
after the law became operative, out of the 190,000 miles of the 7 per cent 
system 110,000 miles of macadam, gravel, and less durable surfaces and 
60,000 miles of yarious high-type pavement will have been laid, leaving 
but 20,000 miles of unimproved roads to be completed. Less than one- 
tenth remains. Already in a number of States, as in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Rhode Island, the entire 7 per cent system has been finished 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, in accordance with the provisions of 
the law of 1921, has approved additional mileage upon which subsequent 
Federal appropriations are now being expended. Other States—notably 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, and Connecticot—are 
rapidly nearing the end of their qnota, and at the present rate of 
progress the completion of the entire primary system in all the States 
would be a matter of a comparatively short time at most. 

With the completion of the trunk-line roads, for which our Federal 
road policy was originally designed, already in sight, three modifi. 
cations of our Federal road policy are proposed, That indorsed by 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads—and for this reason entitled 
to the weightiest consideration—of designeting, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, additional mileage on which Federal 
funds may be expended as the 7 per tent system Is completed. 
Another, drawing its support largely from sections and cities Already 
amply supplied with modern highways, taking the position that they 
should not in justice be taxed to provide roads for distant States and 
therefore advocating discontinuation of the policy of Federal aid 
upon the completion of the 7 per cent system, at the conclusion of 
which, cooperation of the Federal Government with the States in 
the construction of highways be definitely abandoned. And finally, 
agricultural sections and farm organizations petitioning the Federal 
Government to follow up the logical development of our present plan, 
expand the policy which has been so successful in the construction 
of the primary highways, and so develop an adequate national road 
egy by providing Federal ald in the construction of farm-to-market 
roads. 

The importance of the farm-to-market road can not be too strongly 
emphasized. It is the connecting avenue which links the farm with the 
outside world, Any trunk line system, however comprehensive, is 
useless to the farmer if he can not reach it. As a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so no road is more serviceable than its stoepest 
grade or deepest bog. Limitations on a load at any point along a 
road limit the load along the entire route. One rod of impassable 
mud blocks the road to market and one intervening mudhole may 
nullify all advantages to be derived from any expenditure of Federal 
money on the arterial highway to which it leads. According to the 
last agricultural census, 75 per cent of the farms of the United States 
are on dirt roads. The difficulty of transporting farm products over 
these roads and the isolation of the farms which they serve is practi- 
cally as great to-day as it was 50 years ago. The fertility of the 
soil, the splended program of the Department of Agriculture for in- 
creasing production, the credit supplied by the Federal land banks, 
the efforts of the Federal Farm Board to provide marketing facilities, 
and the thrift and industry of the farmers themselves, are sadly handi- 
capped if the farmer is unable to get his products to the 7 per cent 
road system to put them on the right markets at the right time. 

The problem of the farm-to-market road has been further complicated 
by the Aladdin-like development of modern motor transportation, 
Within a decade this new factor in transportation has changed the 
industrial and social routine of the civilized world. Tue influence of 
automobile and track on highway economics has been little short of icono- 
clastic, Almost overnight they have rendered obsolete every form of 
horse-drawn passenger conveyance, and, where roads permit, have rele- 
gated to the scrap henp freight-carrying vehicles and methods of both 
farm and factory. The leisurely moving open carriage and the plodding 
short-ton wagon which monopolized the roads of the nineteenth century 
are as anachronistic on modern highways as the stagecoach and pack 
mule of pioneer days. 

The transition has come with astonishing rapidity. When the act of 
1916 passed there was a scant three and a half million motor vehicles 
in the United States. Before passage of the amending act of 1921 
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economisis were amazed by the announcement that the number had 
passed the 10,000,000 mark, As production Increased the saturation 
point for motor cars in the United States was successively placed at 
12,000,000, at 15,000,000, and finally, after exhaustive computation and 
analysis, at 19,000,000 cars; and it was not believed that this fabulous 
number could be reached before 1950. To-day the Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that the number of motor vehicles in operation on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, will exceed 26,500,000, and the saturation point is still 
apparently as indefinite and indeterminable a quantity as it was the day 
the first car was produced. 

But there is nothing indefinite In the effect of motor transportation 
on agriculture or in its demands on the farm-to-market road. Where 
availible on farms through proximity to adjacent highways, it bas 
exerted a marvelous influence, It has increased mobility of traffic, has 
reduced time in transit, multiplied capacity of load, and cut in half 
the total cost of farm transportation. It has incrensed the farmer's 
range of market, both for sale of farm products and purchase of farm 
necessities, making it possible for him to select trade centers which he 
finds most advantageous. It has enriched as with a magie wand the 
educational, religions, and social life of the rural community and de- 
stroyed for all time the traditional isolation of the farm and the farm 
family. In brief, it has rebabilitated with miraculous potency wherever 
available the prosperity and morale of rural America, 

Rut only where available, And that is the crux of our highway 
problem. Farming communities unable to utilize modern transporta- 
tion facilities through lack of auxiliary roads are at even greater 
disadvantage than before their introduction. The American farmer, 
in competition with foreign countries, and in contrast with other basic 
industries of the United States, to whose already disproportionate 
prosperity modern highways aud methods of distribution have con- 
tributed billions of dollars of weaith in the last few years, finde it 
more dificult to keep step with national progress and to maintain 
even his present precarious standard of living than before the advent 
of the motor and the advantages which accompany it. 

for the surfaced road is an inidispensuble adjunct to motor trans- 
portation, Without it automobile or bus or truck is as impracticable 
as on airplane without a landing field. The 7 per cent trunk-line roads 
do not reach the average farm. The average haul from farm to market 
in the United States is 9.4 miles; the average haul to the nearest 7 
per cent arterial highway in approximately 5 miles. With a single 
mijo of impassable road sufficient to disorganize traffic, the farmer 
marooned 5 miles from the nearest trunk-line connection filuds himself 
as effectually barred from its use and advantages as if he were living 
in the days of his revolutionary ancestors, It follows inevitably that 
if the beucfits of good roads and up-to-date equipment now enjoyed by 
urhan industries are to be extended to agriculture this “ hiatus between 
the hick and the highway” must be bridged. The imperative need of 
agricultnre to-day is a system of farm-to-market roads drawing the 
farm Into the benevolent ebb and flow of these great arteries of trade 
carrying the life tide of the Nation's commerce, 

Agricultnre is ill. Economists, statesmen, efficiency engineers, poli- 
ticlans, and public officials all agree that an emergency exists which 
justifies heroic measures. The session of Congress just closed was 
convened in extraordinary session for the express purpose of devising 
a remedy. Agricultural relicf is one of the dominant problems con- 
fronting the Nation today, To continue the policy under which we 
have heen linking the great centers of industry by superhighways 
serving every point of strategic interest to manufacturing and com- 
merce, and at this critical time denying agriculture the joint use of 
that system by failing to recognize the obvious need of farm-to-market 
roads is both inconsistent and inequitable. Such a course but serves 
to accentuate the disparity between opportunities afforded these basie 
industries and aggravates rather than aids this Increasingly acute 
problem, 

And the problem Is not exclusively a country problem. Its solution 
is fraught with consequences which affect both labor and Industry. 
The furm-to-market road serves the city and the consumer as truly 
as it serves the country and the farmer. Practically every morsel of 
food und evey shred of clothing used by the city and the raw mate- 
rials consumed in the Industries must traverse the farm-to-market road 
before it reaches the paved highway on its Journey to the point of 
consumption. Every mile of unimproved road along the way adds to 
the enormous cost of transportation and distribution and must be In- 
cluded in the selling price of the commodity. The greater the expense 
of transportation thr greater the cost to the consumer, And every 
dollar spent on the construction of all-weather, farm-to-market ronds 
pays us substantial dividends to the patron as to the producer. It is as 
much to the interest of the city to avold the periods of stringency of 
supplies during winter months, when roads are Impassable, as it is to 
the ndyantage of the farmer to avoid market gluts during fair-weather 
seasons when produce must be hauled to market, If at all, while roads 
permit. The mud foll taken by the unimproved road to market adds 
materially to the high cost of living, and the building of serviceable 
roads to market wlll contribute immeasurably to the solution of this 
vexativus problem in every city in the land. 
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Labor, and organized labor In particular, has much to gain by the 
construction of adequate farm-to-market roads, Not only because they 
contribute to country life the social and economic advantages which 
check the drift of population from the country to the city and thereby 
Insure amply food supplies and a profituble market for lubor products, 
but because they also protect the labor market against country labor 
erowded into the cities by adverse farm conditions. A mun starved off 
the farm, like the wolf driven in by famine, is In no position to observe 
the ethics of the union, He must work or perish, and he reaches out 
for any man's job he can get. Under the imminent pressure of neces- 
sity he will work any number of hours, under any conditions, und for 
any wage that will keep soul and body together, The farm boys 
crowding from the country into the cities following the deflation of farm 
values and the resulting collapse of farm prosperity have demonstrated 
repeatedly thelr ability to al in a surprisingly short space of timo 
positions formerly requiring experienced workmen and skilled mechanies, 

Following the decline in living conditions on the farm, the sgricul- 
tural States report unprecedented losses In rural population—a steady 
migration to the cities—constantly increasing the demand for employ- 
ment to a point which sooner or later must affect the wages and stand- 
ards of organized labor. Compllations of statistics show conclusively 
that these decreases in population center in the districts which lack 
Improved roads. The population along the payed highways has In- 
creased, According to a census taken by State associations of rural 
carriers in the last few months the population along the payed high- 
ways has increased and continues to increase. No stronger proof could 
be submitted showing the direct interest which organised lubor, and 
every man now employed in the industries, has in supporting the appeal 
of the country for rond facilities which will render country life livable 
and attractive. Few measures can so certainiy and so rapidly cheek 
the Influx of labor from farm to city. 

The common interest of agriculture and labor, of farm and factory, 
of producer and consumer, of country and city, and the preservation 
and promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the Nation as a whole, 
all require the early adoption of a national policy providing for the 
construction of an adequate system of farm-to-market reads. There 
is no longer any room for controversy us to their place In our national 
economy. They are indispensable, 

The problem, then, resolves itself largely into a question of allocating 
the cost of their construction, And that is the rock upon which opinion 
divides. Impulsively a community takes the position that having bulit 
its own roads it is under no obligation to contribute to the cost of 
roads through other communities; that the responsibility is loeal and 
each district is chargeable with the expense of its highways. 

But us all citizens of a community benefit either directly or indi- 
rectly from road improvements warranting the fluancing of such Im- 
provements by general taxation, so oll communities, counties, and 
States and the Nation Itself benefit directly or Indirectly froin the 
construction of highways in any part of the Union, however remote, and 
are chargeable with thelr proportional quota of such expense. Tt 
follows, then, that the financing of permanent highways in any State 
is u responsibility shared by Stute nnd Federal Governments alike. 

And this is in keeping with our historie Federal policy. Our National 
Government has been committed to the principle of Federal ald for 
transportation since the carly days of the Republic. ‘The original 
National Road through Maryland west to the Ohio frontier, and later 
on to the Mississippi River, the pioneer highway of America, was 
financed by congressional appropriations, In c«outinaation of this 
policy approximately 158,000,000 acres of the public domain were 
granted by Congress to encourage railway construction, Millions of 
dollars have been appropriated from the National Treasury for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors aod the promotion of water transpor- 
tation. And the Federal Government has in recent years contributed 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the construction of intercity avenues 
and belt highways completely encircling our larger cities. Such im 
provements ure fully Justified by the cosmopolitan character of the 
traffic carried, But by the same reasoning the rural community may 
claim accommodation in proportion to its needs. Its right to Federal 
auld (differs only in degree and in the character of the Improvement 
required. The automobile and the truck are intercommunity, iuter- 
county, and interstate in their operation, and the rural highways over 
which they operate and the rural communities which they traverse are 
entitled to Federal contributions appropriate to their needs. 

The King’s highway has been from time immemorial subject to gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction und prerogative, The highways of the Nation 
to-day are subject to requisition in time of war and to priority of gov- 
ernmental service in time of peace, and the country road as well as th 
interurban highway has its part and privilege In that service, Gen 
oral Pershing said in 1920, reviewing civilian contributions to victory 
in the World War: 

“The country road is of tremendous value in time of war ju that it 
must be relied upon to obtain food supplies necessary to malutain the 
Army at the front.” 

And in time of peace or in war the Government utilizes continn- 
ously 1,206,572 miles of highway in the distribution of the United 
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States mails and in the dispatch of public agencies and officials under 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction. The extent of the use of the rural roads 
by the Government in the Postal Service is indicated by the recent 
estimate that improvement of post roads to a point permitting all-year 
travel by motor vehicle would warrant reduction of the present rural 
carrier force from 45,000 men to 18,000 men and at an annual saving 
to the Government of $35,000,000 in salaries. The farm-to-market 
road, carrying the Nation’s food supply in time of war and serving 
daily the agencies of Government in time of peace, is to that extent, at 
least, a charge upon the Federal Government and eligible to Federal 
aid. 

But in the last analysis the Federal and State Governments should 
bear their share of the cost of farm-to-market roads for the simple rea- 
son that the farm communities are unable to assume the burden alone. 
The continued decline in the price of farm products and loss in farm 
income during years in which the wages of labor and the dividends of 
industry have advanced; the multiplication of taxes while property 
values depreciated; have brought the farm community to the end of Its 
taxable resources, It is no longer able to pay. 

And as a great President, who sleeps in the soll of this State, truly 
said: 

“The legitimate object of government is to do for a community what- 
ever they need to have done but can not do for themselves.” 

Certainly the farm communities need a serviceable outlet to market, 
and just as certainly they can not provide it for themselves, And in 
the language of the Great Emancipator, it is a “legitimate object of 
government” and one in which the Federal Government may well 
afford to cooperate. í 

And all the more so when it is apparent that a prudent extension 
of the present national road policy to include Federal aid for farm-to- 
market roads would not involve prohibitive Federal expenditures. The 
relative percentage of the annual contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States for the building of roads is not only comparatively 
small but it has been declining from year to year, until it is to-day less 
than half the percentage formerly appropriated. And the decline con- 
tinues. In 1926 the Federal Government contributed 12% per cent 
of the annual amount spent by the State highways departments; in 
1927, 11.5 per cent; and last year only 9.8 per cent. In 1926 the per- 
centage of the total amount expended on State, county, and local roads 
which the Federal Government supplied was 6 per cent; in 1927, 5.6 
per cent; and last year but 5.2 per cent. The decrease in percentage is 
due to the increase in State expenditures, while the Federal appropria- 
tions have remained stationary. If the Federal Government would ad- 
vance its appropriations in proportion to the increase in State expendi- 
tures, funds would be available to begin, in cooperation with the States, 
a plan for the construction of farm-to-market roads which would add 
appreciably to the national road system and bestow benefits to be 
secured through the adoption of few other administrative policies. 

But financial aid is only one of the many benefits which would accrue 
from the extension of Federal aid to farm-to-market roads. Perhaps the 
principal advantage would come from the impetus it would give road 
construction in every community, overcoming local inertia, vitaltzing 
local initiative, and organizing for coordinate action the sentiment and 
resources of every State and county. 

Fully as important would be the assurance of experienced engineering 
and administration, insuring standardization and uniformity and the 
freedom from sectionalism and partisanship which Federal supervision 
would bring to this high task. The variation in plans and methods and 
the division In prestige and finance which must Inevitably accompany 
such work if left to counties or other subdivisions would result in a 
heterogeneous system of patchwork roads, lacking articulation, in- 
definitely delayed, less serviceable, and more costly, than if constructed 
under the successful Federal supervision, which the trunk lines have 
enjoyed. 

So overshadowing, in fact, are the advantages to be derived from 
Federal aid that it is difficult to imagine the adoption of any compre- 
hensive plan for rural roads without it. In short, any practical prospect 
of securing an adequate system of farm-to-market roads is apparently 
dependent on the enlargement of the Federal road policy to include it. 
It is not essential, of course, that Federal aid be supplied directly to the 
local unit. The same results would be secured, and more satisfactorily, 
if contributed through the States. The extension of additional aid to 
the States, permitting them to take over the higher type of county roads, 
making it possible for the counties in turn to provide for the local unit, 
would have the same effect. Another alternative, frequently consid- 
ered and not without merit, proposes to extend ald in the form of 
Federal loans made for long terms and at low rates of interest, This 
plan would finance such districts as desired to take advantage of it and 
would carry with it all the benefits of Federal supervision. It would 
displace the now general practice of issuing road bonds which fre- 
quently must be sold at a discount and which usually carry a higher 
rate of interest than the Federal Government could provide, : 

But the specific form in which Federal aid may be extended is not 
material. The vital consideration is that it be made available. Twelve 
years of Federal aid have convinced the most skeptical that the appro- 
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priation of Federal funds for the construction of highways is a sound 
economic policy and a profitable business investment. 

Such expenditures are more than justified at this particular time. 
The greatest question before the American people to-day is the country- 
life question. Any measure which contributes so directly and so effec- 
tively to its solution merits prompt adoption. 

A second question, hardly less important, is the growing problem 
of unemployment in the cities. The construction of a large system of 
widely distributed roads would absorb surplus labor and relieve the 
pressure of unemployment in every city in the land. 

Incidentally, such a course would redeem specific campaign pledges of 
both political parties in the last election promising farm relief, high 
wages, good roads, and national prosperity. 

We must take no backward step. Our national system of backbone 
roads, connecting the cities, is rapidly nearing completion. Ultimately 
the system must be extended to include the farm market. By supple- 
menting this already admirable highway program with provision for an 
adequate system of farm-to-market roads, the Federal Government will 
lower the cost of living in the city, raise the standard of living on the 
farm, increase the national wealth, and provide the richest legacy that 
can be bequeathed to posterity. 


HON. WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
5 consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Forty-eight years ago a boy entered the 
employ of Uncle Sam in the capacity of page to the House of 
Representatives. Without interruption since that time he has 
served in various capacities until to-day he occupies the position 
of Clerk of this House. I refer to William Tyler Page. [Ap- 
plause.] He has the affection of every Member, and I am sure 
I voice the sentiments of my colleagues when I wish to him 
from them a very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
[Applause. ] 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
orca of the bill H. R. 7491, with Mr. Treapway in the 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes, 
[Applause. ] 

Just recently Mr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, commissioner of 
education in the State of New York, paid the farmers of the 
United States the following compliment: 


The most important craftsman in the world is the farmer. This 
has been true throughout the centuries. 
His is the oldest art and the one altogether indispensable. It has 


made all other arts possible and enabled them to endure, 

Civilization follows wherever it leads. We are all dependent on 
the handicraft of the farmer. 

The farmer is not merely, like the scholar, a possessor of recognized 
knowledge and skill. 

For nearly a decade now this preservation of our land has been 
accomplished by a most terrible sacrifice upon the part of the garri- 
son of agriculture alone. All other groups have grown comfortable 
and prosperous, while the legion of farmers has protected the Nation 
from assault, 


This declaration from one of the leading educators in New 
York is a partial justification at least for the pressure put 
forth in behalf of the farmers of this country in the legislative 
halls seeking the recognition of his cause and an effort to 
remedy the same. 

This sentiment is fully indorsed by the members of the sub- 
committee. Therefore, much to our surprise, this morning 
there was received by every Member of the House a circular 
letter signed by Chester H. Gray, as the legislative representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau Federation. In this letter 
he suggests some $3,000,000 of increases and also suggests that 
he will be glad to have the Members of the House provide the 
Cr vata on the various items that he sets forth in this 
etter, 

In order that you may know the attitude of the subcommittee 
haying in charge this bill, I want to say that no member of the 
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subcommittee had any knowledge of any item in this statement 
until we received it on our desks this morning. There was no 
request before us for hearings, 

No presentation was made to us of any item in which the 
American Farm Bureau Federation was interested, and for that 
reason I want to suggest to you that if you go over this entire 
record and see what the bill contains, I believe you will admit 
we have been extremely fair to agriculture and that we have 
tried to carry out the various phases of the work under the 
control of this department and have made additional appro- 
priations wherever there seemed to be a necessity for them. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, I yield. 

Mr. ADKINS. In going over this bill, I do not now recall 
what the amount is, but I notice some very substantial in- 
creases in the appropriations for research work, especially, and 
I thought we were being taken care of yery well. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will suggest to the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois that for new items of research and additional research 
work we have in this bill $1,531,000 plus. I think we have ex- 
panded the program of research yery extensively. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may supplement the statement of the gen- 
tleman by saying that all erganizations that requested a hear- 
ing before the committee were heard. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Every organization that made a request 
and every individual Member of Congress that made a request 
were heard by the subcommittee. So we eliminated no one. 
We gave everybody free access to our “court” and asked that 
their case be brought to us. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether any special item in the bill is mentioned for the in- 
vestigation of diseases of cattle. E 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes; I will get to that under the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. I notice you have certain diseases 
mentioned, but that would not authorize the expenditure of 
money to investigate causes of diseases other than those men- 
tioned. 

Mr. DICKINSON. ‘There are various items here covering 
practically every phase of research work that you can possibly 
suggest. For instance, we haye under the Bureau of Animal 
Industry new items covering inspection and quarantine, tuber- 
culosis eradication, animal husbandry, hog types of diseases, 
and various other items. I do not remember whether we have 
any specific item covering new diseases of cattle, but so far as I 
know, since the Bureau of Animal Industry has been working 
on these matters for all these years, they probably know most 
of the diseases, and the only question is what to do with them 
after they have located the diseases, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. That is exactly the point upon 
which I rose to speak. I insist there are diseases of cattle which 
are playing havoc with the livestock industry in Oklahoma and 
Kansas the name and cause of which are unknown, and there 
has been a special report on these diseases made to Doctor 
Mohler, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and I know there is 
a sincere desire among the cattlemen of these two States, if not 
other States, that a special appropriation be carried for the in- 
vestigation of the ailments, the name and character of which 
are unknown, and the source of which is unknown. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We are very glad to have the information, 
and I will say to the gentleman that this is the first information 
that has come to the chairman of this committee and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] was invited to appear before us. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] to the fact that there 
is for the study of diseases of animals $396,000, and this is not 
limited to any particular disease that has already been inves- 
tigated and named, but any disease that might afflict animals in 
the future. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I wish to suggest that if the word- 
ing of the bill is broad enough to provide that this money may 
be used in the way I have suggested I have no further inquiry. 

Mr. DICKINSON. There is no question but what the depart- 
ment has unlimited authority to investigate every disease they 
know exists anywhere in the United States, 

I want to mention one further phase of this matter to the 
committee. I notice in this statement of the Farm Bureau 
Federation they ask for $200,000 for various phases of work 
on the pecan industry. The pecan industry in the United 
States amounts to between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 
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The appropriation carried in 1929 was $74,302; in 1930, 
$91,360; in 1931 in this bill, $161,860. And now we find that 
this recommendation carries with it an additional item of 
$200,000, when, as a matter of fact, the men who are on the 
subcommittee on the Democratic side, Mr. SANDLIN, of Louisi- 
ana, has a pecan research station in his own district and there 
is also one established in Texas. Two of the best authorities 
in the House, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDLIN] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BUCHANAN], both are on 
the committee and have been given every dollar that they asked. 

I cite that one instance to show you that this seems to be a 
sort of catchall request by Mr. Grey. I do not know how the 
various items were agreed upon, but I want to say that we 
have been absolutely fair in the consideration of every item in 
the bill, and for that reason I do not think Members of the 
House need have any great fear that agriculture has been un- 
fairly treated in this bill at the hands of this committec. 

Before I go into further details I want to make a general 
observation on one or two other subjects. In the first place, T 
suggest that the Federal Farm Board has taken a stand that 
I think is very important in the marketing of grain. It is true 
that they have been criticized by certain grain organizations. 
It is the very criticism that I expected they would receive; it 
is true Mr. Legge, who shows himself to be an outstanding man 
with a vision of his own and charged with the responsibility, 
says he is going to carry through for the producers of grain the 
suggestions set forth in that legislation. 

I really think there is nothing that could have happened that 
eould have sold the Federal Farm Board act to the country 
to a greater degree than to have had the commission men make 
ne charges that they are making against the Federal Farm 

rd. 

As a matter of fact, it makes every farmer who is a student 
of farm legislation feel that the board is really his friend and 
that they are not going to be dominated by the men concerned 
in the theory that their particular field of endeayor which has 
been the marketing and speculative field has been transgressed 
by the board. [Applause.] That is the one thing that will give 
the Federal farm act, as passed, a trial in the minds of every 
farmer who believes now that the Farm Board is a friend work- 
ing for him. 

As a matter of fact, these men can make the work of the 
Farm Board easy or they can make it hard. If they go on and 
insist on interfering, they will require the Farm Board to do 
five and perhaps ten times us much work as they are now 
doing or that they would do if they had the cooperation of 
these men. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr, NELSON of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question for information, Let me say that I heartily agree in 
what has been said with reference to the Farm Board. I feel 
that they have looked well after every interest in the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is very kind of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri, I read from the Washington Post: 


Barnes told the committee that Legge had agreed that it was dis- 
criminatory for the board to lend money at 3½ per cent to its coop- 
eratives, while the grain men had to pay 6 per cent, and in order to 
get around this planned to let the central marketing agency set up in 
Chicago have the money at the lower rate and it in return would charge 
the cooperatives the regular commercial rate. 


Can the gentleman give me some information about that? 

Mr. DICKINSON. It is my understanding that there was a 
discussion along those lines, but I do not see how they would 
be able to loan to one type of organization at one rate and to 
another type of an organization at another rate, because in 
that way they would stalemate and make impracticable every- 
thing that we want the Farm Board to do. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. As I recall, we wrote into the 
farm marketing act a maximum rate of interest that could be 
charged. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Basing that on the Government 
maximum rate. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. And also stating that in no case 
should it be more than 4 per cent. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. It would not be possible under 
this bill to charge the cooperative more than that. 

Mr. DICKINSON. No. This is the only information I have 
with reference to that charge, and I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for them to do that under the provisions of the law. 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I hoped the gentleman might give 
us some information on that point. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The objections made by Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. Butterworth should properly be lodged against 
the provisions of the law instead of the ministerial duties of 
the Farm Board. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. I read the article to which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Netson] referred, and it seemed to 
leave the impression that it undertook to create, that the Farm 
Board was loaning Man ews agency in Chicago this money 
at 3%4 per cent and they in turn were letting it out to the 
local cooperatives at a greater rate. Of course, while the act 
would not permit that directly, there might be nothing in the 
act that forbids them from letting it out, and in turn being relet 
at a higher rate. That would be a violation of the spirit of the 
law. 

Mr. DICKINSON. As I read the law, that would be a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Absolutely. 

Mr. DICKINSON. And the whole purpose of this law is to 
permit this board to carry the benefits of the law out to the 
actual producer. Any time you limit those privileges under 
the law to one group with the understanding that they are 
going to impose an additional charge against the other unit 
further down the line, you will be violating the spirit of the 
law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Absolutely. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Many Members of this House are familiar 
with the long contest for farm relief legislation and the numerous 
bills presented to this House, and the final enactment of tlie 
bill under which the Federal Farm Board is now operating, 

Personally, I am more than pleased with the accomplishments 
of the Federal Farm Board to-day. I was greatly impressed 
with the statement of the chairman of this board, Mr. Legge, in 
which he remarked that, The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce wants the Federal Farm Board to hang its clothing on a 
hickory limb, but not go near the water.” 

If there was any doubt in the minds of the friends of this 
legislation that the Federal Farm Board, and particularly the 
chairman, Mr. Legge, would take their job seriously and insist 
upon carrying out the policies fixed in the bill, the recent diffi- 
culty has erased such doubts from the minds of everyone. 

Only yesterday there appeared before the Senate committee 
Julius Barnes, and the greatest complaint set forth by Mr. 
Barnes is the fact that under the Federal machinery the Federal 
Farm Board is in a position to make loans to cooperatives 
giving them an advantage over other marketing agencies at the 
present time. 

As has always been the case, the question of financing is at 
the bottom of the complaint, It is my belief that the necessity 
for the board to operate under certain provisions of the new 
law will largely depend upon the attitude of the commission 
concerns with reference to the activities of the board. They are 
in a position to relieve the board of the necessity for action 
and permit the whole marketing machinery to gradually adjust 
to the new conditions, or they are in a position to take drastic 
action at once, which in the end will entirely eliminate a good 
deal of the present-day marketing machinery. 

If the grain-marketing machinery of to-day is going to oppose 
the board in their effort to stabilize the market for farm prod- 
ucts, it is an admission on the part of this marketing machinery 
that instead of being the friend of the producer it is the enemy 
of the producer. ‘This fight is as old as history itself. One man 
earning a scant living producing a commodity upon which an- 
other can profiteer. This principle underlies the whole present- 
day grain-marketing fight. 

The first suggestion of a Federal Farm Board functioning 
through cooperative producers’ organizations was formulated in 
my own Office. The committee printed the Dickinson bill on 
March, 1925, establishing four cardinal principles in farm leg- 
islation: 

First, a board; second, a cooperative producers’ agency 
through which the board could function; third, proper contract- 
ing authority; fourth, financing by the equalization fee, 

The first three of these cardinal provisions are in the present 
law, but for the last there is substituted a revolving fund. I 
believe that the expansion of cooperatives in the end under the 
present direction of the Farm Board will absorb a sufficient per 
cent of-the production of any commodity to where it will have 
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an influence upon the market, and in this machinery the farmer 
will have a direct bargaining power bearing upon the price of 
his commodity. It is my belief that the present board has suffi- 
cient authority, and I believe it is the disposition of the Congress 
to give them sufficient funds to make this authority effective. 

The grain-marketing concerns of the country can go along and 
fit into the organization and be long lived thereby. On the 
other hand they can resist the organization and will thereby be 
eliminated as a marketing necessity for farm products. It is 
for this reason that the present controversy with the grain 
commission concerns of the country will tend to popularize the 
present farm legislation among the individual producers in 
every farming section of the country. I know of nothing that 
could have happened that is more convincing, that the present 
Federal Farm Board is determined to protect the producers, and 
that under existing conditions they have proper authority so to 
do under the law. 

As to whether or not this system will refinance itself, expe- 
rience alone will tell. It is in refinancing that most of the dis- 
putes of yesterday arose. If this farm bill will refinance itself 
and carry on under existing conditions, in the end a policy for 
agriculture will be established recognizing the just cause of the 
food producers of the country. 

While talking upon finances, I want to call attention to an- 
other phase of the farm problem of to-day. I have reference to 
the financing of the farmer through the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. For some time it has been reported that the farmer is 
on the upgrade in the main. I think this is true, but there are 
so many embarrassments still in existence that I feel that the 
Government has not fulfilled its full commitment to the farmer, 
and, therefore, I want to discuss the farm-loan problem as it 
exists in the Mississippi Valley. 

Only recently I have received numerous complaints from the 
farm organizations of Iowa with reference to the policies 
adopted by the Federal Farm Loan Board. I insert herewith a 
letter from one of the best-versed men in northern Iowa with 
reference to farm conditions, 


You know that the great settlement day in the real-estate frenzy of 
1919 was March 1, 1920. Practically all of the loans made at that 
time, including purchase-price mortgages, were for either 5 or 10 year 
periods. If for a 5-year period, they were renewed in 1925, and all of 
them, both the original 10-year mortgage and the 1925 renewals, will 
be due March 1, 1930. The mails are flooded right now with notices to 
mortgagors that their mortgages are becoming due and application 
should be made early, as they are anticipating a very heavy volume of 
business, and “ first come, first served,” is going to be the rule. 

Now, instead of conditions easing up, here is what we find: A great 
many of the first mortgages made in 1920 were for $12,000 or $14,000 
on a quarter section, and sometimes more. Practically all of those 
loans are bearing a 5 per cent rate. Now, they are demanding 1 per 
cent or 2 per cent commission to the broker for renewal and an increase 
to a 5% per cent rate; and a further stipulation in the extension 
agreement that the mortgagor is to pay $300, $400, or $500 on the prin- 
cipal each year during the next 5-year period. 


This sentiment is not expressed in one letter; it is expressed 
in numerous letters; and I insert one paragraph from the letter 
written by the Crosley Investment Co., of Webster City, Iowa: 


In the face of all this some of our life-insurance companies have re- 
cently, instead of decreasing the rate, increased it from 544 per cent to 
5% per cent and 6 per cent, Others are seriously considering and 
taking similar action, and besides, during the past year, there has been a 
general tendency on the part of all such companies to demand reductions 
in loans before renewal, and annual payments thereafter—difficult for 
some borrowers to meet in addition to the interest, taxes, and upkeep 
costs, etc. In cases where new loans are needed to limit the amount 
to a point where it does not meet the borrower's requirements and seem- 
ingly justified by the situation as to the security, standing of the bor- 
rower, and all elements affecting its desirability. 


It is well also to insert a paragraph from the statement of 
Mr. A. F. Beck, secretary-treasurer of the Ottumwa National 
Farm Loan Association: 

And do not overlook the fact in talking with the members of the 
Farm Loan Board that this is a cooperative financial lending institution, 
and the officers of the bank draw their salaries, pay little attention to 
the requests from their field representatives, the local secretaries, who 
have made possible in a large way the splendid report of their survey, 
a copy of which I inclose, and third, but not least, that the dishonest, 
unfair, and discouraging practice of willfully reducing or rejecting loans 
with a view that it makes a safe loan should cease. And that the 
recommendations of the Federal land bank's field appraisers, together 
with the association's recommendations, should have some or more value 
placed upon them, 


I have given this information as a basis for the suggestion 
that by reason of the fact that the Federal Farm Loan Board 
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is at the present time inactive, that instead of throwing itself 
into the fask of saving the farm homes in Iowa for the farmers, 
they arc reducing their appraised values, they are finding sheer 
excuses for refusing loans and will not meet the demands made 
upon them to save the farm situation at the present time. I 
fully appreciate that money has been flowing into stock invest- 
ments. I believe that with the recent decline in stocks, that 
available funds will again seek investment, and at a time when 
the Federal Farm Loan Board should be offering a security to 
the market, they have retrenched to where in many localities 
they are of practically no benefit to the farmer. 

It is their function to see that interest rates are held down; 
it is their function to see that the farms of Iowa are saved for 
the benefit of food producers; it is their function to lead the 
way in safe loaning. For this reason I have introduced H. R. 
7133 and Senator BrooxHarr has introduced S. 2463 asking 
that the function of the Federal Farm Loan Board be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Farm Board, and that the Federal Farm 
Loan Board be abolished. 

This is a drastic remedy, but the only one that I know of at 
the present time that will serve the purpose. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board is in the exact position of the Federal Farm Board. 
They could do in farm loans just exactly what the Farm Board 
did in the wheat market. There is no excuse for their hesitancy 
or delay. At the present time they are functioning for the 
benefit of the financiers rather than for the benefit of the farmer. 
I have no sympathy with the management of the board at the 
present time. The Federal farm loan system was organized 
and should function in such crises as this. As a matter of fact, 
instead of functioning, they were practically out of the market 
for loans from about the month of June until about 30 days ago. 
It is my understanding they are now coming back into the 
market and asking for more loans. 

I know what their trouble was. They did not want to sell 
the bonds at a high rate of interest, and therefore they have 
let the farmers suffer rather than have their system suffer 
under the penalty of paying a higher rate of interest on their 
bonds. They are now starting back into the loan business. 
They are loaning at 5½ per cent, but the trouble is that too 
many foreclosures have been started there by reason of the 
fact that many of our insurance companies are saying that they 
must now have 514 per cent interest instead of 5 per cent; and 
on top of that, instead of having the loan renewed for five or 
10 years, they want an agreement to pay down $500 a year 
over and above the interest. The conditions in many cases are 
such that the owners can not make those payments, and the 
result is that the Federal loan system, that was organized for 
the benefit of the farmer, ought now to be inspired to greater 
activity, and it ought to be aggressively in the loaning business. 
It should be the safety valve for the finances of the farmers in 
farm loans. Instead of contracting its action, it should expand 
its action. It can regulate the present interest you can charge 


on farm loans. They say that now they have to charge 544° 


per cent. I believe that if they had been diligent, if they had 
been working on the job earlier in the year, they could have 
floated enough bonds at a lower rate of interest, so that they 
could have made loans at 5 per cent instead of 54% per cent. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is not the interest rate limited 
under the law on those bonds? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand not. The maximum is lim- 
ited, but not the minimum. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Is it not true that one Federal farm land 
bank has established a 6 per cent rate? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I think it is. It is true that these rates 
vary in some different localities; but do not confuse this with 
the joint-stock land-bank operations. That is why I have intro- 
duced a bill to transfer the functions of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board over to the Federal Farm Board, because then they 
would have not only control of marketing but also control of 
finances. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUH. I understand that at a time when the farmers 
are suffering most, rates of interest have been increased, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mx. ROMJUE. Does the gentleman’s investigation enable 
him to place the responsibility? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Oh, I think the responsibility can be 
placed only in one place, and that was the general trend of 
finances all over the country to center money in the stock specu- 
lations on the stock exchange; and the people went away from 
investment in bonds at a low rate of interest to a stock invest- 
ment which they thought would bear a high rate of interest. 

The real source of the trouble was the fact that so much of 
our own current funds were diverted into this other channel and 
it left the bond market without buyers, 
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Mr. ROMJUN. Inasmuch as these land banks have been es- 
tablished for the assistance of agriculture, notwithstanding the 
shifting of investments into the stock market, would not there 
still be a greater reason for the directors of these land banks to 
lessen the interest instead of increasing it? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Of course, they will contend that their 
rate of interest to the farmer must depend upon the price at 
which they must sell their bonds; in other words, that they are 
helpless in fixing the rate of interest other than at the price they 
can finance their operations, because they must refinance them- 
selves in the sale of bonds, and therefore their rate on the loan 
= 1 by the rate of interest at which they must sell their 

nds. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I take it from the gentleman’s statement that 
he has given some attention to the situation existing in the farm 
loan banks, and also the joint-stock land banks. Just what re- 
sponsibility does the gentleman understand has the Federal 
Government over the finances in the conditions that exist in the 
joint-stock land banks at the present time? 

Mr. DICKINSON, I do not think it has any. 

Mr. SNELL. You do not think the Federal Government has 
any responsibility for it in any way whatever? 

Mr. DICKINSON. No; except that the Government is re- 
sponsible to the people who own the stock in the Federal 
land banks for their efficient management; but there, I think, 
the Federal Government's responsibility ends. 

Mr. SNELL. Were not those organizations under the con- 
trol of the Federal land banks before? 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is true. 

Mr. SNELL. Then there is a responsibility there. 

Mr. DICKINSON. There is a responsibility there, but not a 
guaranty or anything of that kind. 

Mr. SNELL. The Government has the obligation to see that 
the banks are properly supervised, but no more? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Les. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that the Federal Government has 
recognized the Federal joint-stock land banks as instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I think the Federal Government has ac- 
knowledged them as such, but not to the extent that it guar- 
antees their stability. It is worked out under governmental 
machinery as fixed by statute. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM, Does the gentleman think that in the opera- 
tion of the Federal land banks the Government should be exer- 
cising a closer jurisdiction? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. I think if a bank examiner ex- 
amined a bank and found that its condition was such that 
something was wrong, it would make a report that the agency 
was not performing the function for which it was created. I 
think perhaps the best one of those banks is the one in Iowa, 
and the only criticism I have of it is that at the time they should 
have induced people to buy the bonds they were more intent on 
protecting their credit, with the result that the farmers could 
not get their loans at a low rate of interest. 

One of the features in this bill that developed in the hearing, 
and I hope it will be carried out later, as has been suggested, is 
that sooner or later a bureau of agricultural engineering will be 
established in the Department of Agriculture. At the present 
time agricultural engineering is a subsidiary matter that has 
really been lost sight of in the management of the Federal roads 
program. It is believed that such an organization ought to be 
an outstanding bureau. One of the things they should be 
studying now is the various types of machinery to carry on 
farming operations. We have no specific bureau in the Federal 
Government at this time that is really going in and saying to the 
farmer, “ You can use this type of machinery to better advan- 
tage than any other type.” There is no department or bureau 
of the Government where the question of farm machinery is 
being particularly studied. There is no bureau where it is 
headed up so that it becomes effective and valuable. 

Some of the items in this bill that I think members of the 
committee will be particularly interested in is the various types 
of service that we are seeking to expand. I am going to go 
through the various items and cite to you the various amounts 
of expense. First is the office of the Weather Bureau. There 
is a $600,000 increase in the item for the Weather Bureau. 
What is it for? It is for giving weather reports covering addi- 
tional air routes and commercial routes which are being estab- 
lished throughout the country. It is a service for the saving of 
life to provide warnings to pilots of aircraft. At first in the 
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committee we looked at $690,000 and thought that was a tre- 
mendously large item. Then the committee reconsidered it, and 
after a while we said, “ We can not afford, if you please, to cur- 
tail a system that involves the lives of men who are running the 
risk of accident in the airplane service,” and therefore we in- 
creased the item for that service by $600,000 over the amount 
carried this year. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman also state the 
amount of the increases carried in this bill for the marine 
meteorology in the Pacifie, if any? Because the question of giv- 
ing accurate forecasts in that general area for shipping is as 
necessary as for aircraft. 

Mr. DICKINSON. For the year 1929 there were available 
appropriations of $10,000 for marine meteorology in the Pacific. 
For 1930 the department requested the continuance of the 
$10,000 appropriation, which was granted by the Budget. Five 
thousand dollars was added by Senate amendment, making a 
total of $15,000 for Pacific work in 1930. For 1931 the depart- 
ment requested the continuation of the $15,000 appropriation, 
which was granted them by the Budget and approved by the 
Committee on Appropriations for inclusion in the pending bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. At the time the hearings were 
held before the Senate subcommittee on this appropriation the 
Director of the Weather Bureau stated that the work in the 
Pacific was only being initiated and that the sums allowed 
Were not sufficient to put it on a proper basis. I did not have 
a chance to appear before them because the Weather Bureau’s 
report for the year had not been submitted. That is the only 
office in the Weather Bureau that has not submitted its report. 
I think a greater sum could probably be used to safeguard ship- 
ping. There is an area between the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian west and the one hundred and fiftieth meridian east 
on which no report has been made submitting any information 
at all, and it is in that area in which the weather traveling over 
the whole American Continent originates. The storms come 
from that area. At the proper time I shall offer an amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We next come to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. I want to suggest that one of the big items in this 
bureau relates to poultry investigations. The increase in this 
bill for poultry alone is $74,000. Of course, there are poultry 
associations which think there ought to be more, and there are 
poultry associations which think we should provide a fund of 
$350,000. But, as a matter of fact, they are developing the 
program as far as poultry is concerned about as fast as the 
actual facts will permit. So this committee is expanding that 
work, and we believe we should expand it, because poultry is 
becoming more important all the time as time goes on. There- 
fore we have granted the Budget increase of that amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

We next come to the bureau having charge of the dairy 
industry. We have provided for the construction of additional 
facilities at the Beltsville Farm, which farm is conducting in- 
vestigations in regard to various agricultural problems. The 
Members of this House should take a trip to the Beltsyille 
Farm, located in the town of Beltsville, about 10 miles out of 
this city. It is an interesting place. They are carrying on 
tremendous and far-reaching experiments, and we are giving 
them a little additional equipment with reference to the devel- 
opment of the dairy industry. 

The next item is the Bureau of Plant Industry. I think that 
most of us are interested more or less in the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. There is a statement in the hearings with reference 
to that pest. The item is not carried in this bill but is being 
carried as a supplemental appropriation, which is under the 
control of the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. I 
believe the recommendation of the committee now is that 
$1,290,000 be appropriated immediately to carry on this work 
until further investigation is made. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. In connection with that, I trust we may have 
the assistance of the gentleman from Iowa a little later on a 
reimbursement program. Our people in Florida at this time are 
in a very bad financial way because of the fruit-fly ravages. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That would go to the legislative commit- 
tee, over which this committee would not have control. 

Another item in which I think the committee would be greatly 
interested relates to the Forest Service and the expansion of 
the Forest Service work. It is conceded by practically every- 
one that if we are going to have forests we must have some 
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way of protecting them from forest fires. Our forest fires are 
tremendously serious. This year was a dry season, and 
although the item carried in this bill is only $100,000, the 
fighting of forest fires is one of the items in which the Govern- 
ment can create an overdraft and where they can spend with- 
out limit as long as the necessity exists to fight a forest fire. 
This year they spent more than three and one-third million 
dollars for fighting forest fires in the Northwest. 

There is only one way by which we can contribute to the 
elimination of forest fires so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, and that is to provide additional equipment whereby 
we can control a forest fire early in its inception, where we 
can get at it quickly and try to stamp it out before it covers 
a large area. In order to do that you must have additional 
fire equipment and have additional roads and trails. That fire 
equipment means lookouts, it means automobiles, it means fire 
trucks, and it means different things by which these people 
and their equipment may be conveyed quickly to a fire. We 
have allowed $188,000 plus for new equipment. Then the next 
item is for the roads and trails by which we can lead out into 
the forests quickly and get at the location when a fire happens 
and prevent its spreading. It is an almost endless task to go 
out into some of those big forest areas and find your way 
through the underbrush to where a fire has been started by 
lightning. Therefore this committee for this year has approved 
an increase of $1,500,000 for additional forest roads and trails. 
That means the cheapest type of roads, It means a type of 
road that is just sufficiently good enough so that you can pass 
over the road either with a truck or pack horse, or, if they are 
trails, by foot. It is a long, hard road to get into these back 
areas. That phase of the work, in my judgment, is one of the 
most important phases of the work that this committee is 
supervising at the present time. 

Another item that we have increased by $295,000 is the item 
relating to cooperative fire fighting. This means cooperating 
with the various landowners, the timber concerns, and those 
who happen to have property interests in these forest localities, 
The purpose of this cooperation is to set up a protection whereby 
a fire will be kept from the forest by reason of not permitting it 
to spread in areas that are adjacent to the forest. We have 
increased the item this year for that service, and I believe it is 
a worth-while service. 

The next item is for the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
There are two phases of this work to which I want to call your 
attention. The first is that the committee is expanding the 
fund whereby these surveys can be made. As time goes on and 
we try to adapt our soils to the production of different products 
we find we want a soil survey in order to tell us what type of 
soil we are dealing with. We find that the soil surveys are 
about three years behind in their printing, so you will find an 
increase of $100,000 in the printing item and an increase of 
$28,480 for the soil-survey work. As a matter of fact, that 
work should be brought up to date as quickly as possible. but 
you simply can not bring all phases of this work to perfection 
in one year. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. How much of the $100,000 increase 
in the printing item will be used for the printing of soil-survey, 
maps? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I can not give you the breakdown of the 
$100,000. I think we could get it for the gentleman, but I do 
not think it is available right now. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman has referred to the development 
of the poultry and dairying industry. I am not going to ask 
him to pause here and discuss it further, but I want to suggest 
to him that if the committee has been furnished with figures 
showing the development of those two industries up to this 
time that he include them in his remarks. 

Mr. DICKINSON. As a matter of fact, in the dairying indus- 
try there is probably as little statistical information as in any 
industry in the United States. We are providing an increase 
this year for additional statistical work on the dairying indus- 
try. There is only a limited number of creameries in the 
United States which are reporting and we find that the data 
we have are insufficient to give an exact picture of the dairying 
situation in the United States. 

Mr. BOX. What information has the committee as to the 
marketing conditions and prospects for dairy products? 

Mr. DICKINSON. The condition, as I understand it, is that 
we are not up against a surplus. We are gradually diverting 
a great deal of our dairy milk into different types of cheese 
that we have not manufactured before. 
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We are now mannfacturing in the State of Pennsylvania 
types of cheese that were formerly brought in here from Italy 
and other foreign countries. They are trying to divert what 
may become a milk surplus into two types of products; one is 
cheese and the other is dried skim milk with its various prod- 
ucts; and they are expanding very, very fast, but I would not 
be able to give the gentleman definite information offhand. 

In the Bureau of Entomology we have the control of the 
yarious pests that affect crop conditions in the United States. 
The old question of the corn borer always comes up, As a 
matter of fact, if you read the hearings this year you will 
find there is serious doubt as to whether they are going to be 
able to curtail the activities of the corn borer or whether sooner 
or later it will be found practically in all the corn areas. The 
other phase of it is that wherever the corn borer has spread 
at no time has it ever done any commercial damage where 
we haye had what we call the high type of corn production. 

We are still carrying in the bill $1,200,000 for quarantine 
and control work, and we are still carrying large items for 
research work with respect to parasites and corn-borer control. 

As a matter of fact, I think the chief in charge of the bureau 
has some doubt about the effectiveness of the control work in 
the State of Indiana in the matter of the expansion or the 
spread of the corn borer to the west. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Was it brought out before the committee that 
the chief in charge of this work practically admits there can 
be no control. The gentleman says the bill is carrying an 
item of $1,000,000 plus for quarantine work, but have they not 
really abandoned the attempt to exterminate the pest in the 
flelds? 

Mr. DICKINSON. We have abandoned the eradication work 
in trying to destroy or exterminate the worm. 

Mr. HUDSON. In the quarantine work, have they not found 
each year that they have simply put the quarantine line back 
farther so that practically the quarantine work has done no 
good? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my 
colleague the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. On page 57 of the bill there is 
an appropriation of $680,000 for the destruction of predatory 
animals such as wolves and coyotes, Is this an increase of 
appropriation? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. What is the amount of the 
increase? 

Mr. DICKINSON, I have not come to the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey. I will take that up a little later. 

Mr. HUDSON. I hope the gentleman will take time to answer 
the question I put to him on the matter of the quarantine. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The Clerk will give me that information 
later, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. I am prompted to ask the 
question because in Missouri we have been troubled in the 
mountains by the depredations of wolves on sheep and lambs and 
goats and I am advised by the Department of Agriculture that 
they did not have sufficient funds and we are not under their 
jurisdiction for this protection. Oklahoma and Arkansas have 
it, and we have asked that it be extended to Missouri. It 
seems that fires in these two States drove the wolves into our 
State several years ago and we are trying to take some steps to 
protect ourselves. 

Mr. HUDSON. The question I was trying to get an answer 
to is this: You are carrying in the bill a further proyision for 
quarantine work, but is it not the fact that the quarantine is 
not effective and that each year you are moving the lines of 
the quarantine west and north from 20 to 30 miles, showing that 
the quarantine is not effective? 

Mr. DICKINSON, The average spread of the corn borer, as 
we have studied it for a number of years, is about 20 or 25 
miles, and in some instances possibly 30 miles. It is the claim 
of the bureau having charge of this work that the only effect of 
the quarantine and the control work is to prevent corn affected 
with the corn borer being carried 200 miles or 300 miles or 
being taken in an automobile and carried a long distance and 
therefore have the spread not only 20 miles but a much longer 
distance. 

Mr. HUDSON. But they admit it will go the 200 miles, 

Mr. DICKINSON. They admit that it will in time. 

Mr. HUDSON. It seems to me it is a waste of $1,000,000 in 
the appropriation bill. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. That matter has been discussed, and the 
question is, When do we want to assume the responsibility of 
saying that it ought to be cut off? 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In connection with the gentleman’s state- 
ment a moment ago in which he said that the highest authorities 
had agreed that the corn borer would not be destructive in a 
commercial way in the areas that were of the highest type of 
production, what did the gentleman have reference to? Is that 
a term that has to do with productivity of the soil, or does that 
have to do with the matter of altitude? 

Mr. DICKINSON, It has to do with the type of cultivation 
and the methods used in the production of the corn. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman please give just a mo- 
ment to a statement with reference to the prevalence of the 
corn borer in the higher elevations; whether or not they are 
more prevalent in the lower elevations adjacent to bodies of 
water or otherwise? 

Mr. DICKINSON. The only places where the corn borer has 
done commercial damage have been in the low and marshy type 
of ground that has a water level very close to the surface of 
the ground, like along the edges of Lake Erie and along the 
coast near the town of Salem in the State of Massachusetts. It 
has neyer done any commercial damage in the productive areas 
where they have corn produced in large fields with the standard 
methods of cultivation and rotation, Therefore, it seems to be 
a fair conclusion that the danger of the corn borer is largely 
eliminated, first, by the type of soil you are producing it on and, 
second, by the type of cultivation under which production is 
being carried on. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman suggest that the Department 
of Agriculture of this country is thinking of abandoning the 
work of eradicating the corn borer and protecting our greatest 
crop and is suggesting that we confine it to systems of cultiva- 
tion which the large producers of corn can not carry out, to wit, 
the low cutting and the plowing under to large depths, and so 
on? In other words, in the large campaign for battling with 
this greatest enemy that agriculture has, is it being suggested 
that they are thinking of either surrendering or having an 
armistice with the corn borer? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, I will say to you that so far as 
eradication is concerned they have surrendered. So far as con- 
trol is concerned, they are still carrying on. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I might suggest to my colleague that the 
only hope the department holds out is that they might procure 
parasites that would completely control the corn borer in time. 
So far as eradicating it otherwise, they say there is no hope. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the corn borer finds a 
hibernating or lodging place in a variety of weeds and vegeta- 
tion, and that it is less prevalent in the Corn Belt proper, where 
clean cultivation is more general, than in the other regions, 
where weeds are allowed to grow? 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is absolutely true; there is no ques- 
tion about that. The corn-borer situation is one, I think, of 
the real studies the department is carrying on. The great hope 
is that if you are going to control the corn borer, it must be 
by parasites rather than destroying his host or the stalk that 
he lives in. On the other hand, where they have the highest 
type of production of corn and the best method of cultivation 
the corn borer has not been found to do any great damage. 

The next thing is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
One of the outstanding items of increase is where we are appro- 
priating about $58,000 for economists to study and give informa- 
tion to the new Federal Farm Board. We find that the Farm 
Board has approved the suggestion that these men can help 
them, and this increase is for that purpose. 

Going on down, you come to the question of preventing the 
spread of the Japanese or Asiatic beetle. The Japanese beetle, 
I think, it is admitted is a pest that they are not going to be 
able to eradicate. It is a matter of preventing the spread from 
being too fast; there are a number of new areas, including 
Washington and some parts of the State of Maryland, that we 
are trying to take in by an additional fund and prevent the 
spread too rapidly. It is admitted that they are not going to 
eradicate it, but they are trying to prevent the spread too 
rapidly. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. I would like to know what in- 
formation the subcommittee had the benefit of regarding the 
appropriation for fighting insects on deciduous fruits. I notice 


that you have an appropriation of $4,200 for the study of the 
oriental moth and the curculio which now menaces the peach 
industry. Then, in the next paragraph, you have $5,000 for 
fighting the apple insects on the Pacific coast. Did the com- 
mittee think that the small sum of $4,200 was at all adequate 
for the purpose? 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is merely an increase in the break- 
down, and when we return to that I will give the gentleman 
the additional amount. This is an increase from last year’s 
appropriation. The gentleman is simply speaking of the in- 
crease when there is an allocation out of the total appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. The appropriation made by the 
increase covers only Yakima, Wash., territory. Was there any 
information given as to other sections where the apple industry 
badly needs it? 

Mr. DICKINSON. We heard complaints from every section 
of the country. I do not remember the amount given for the 
Pacific coast, but I do remember that we heard complaints from 
every section of the country; they were practically all presented 
to our committee and given consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Did the committee give consideration 
to the plan of eradicating the wireworm of Idaho? 

Mr. DICKINSON. We gave an increase of $25,000 over last 
year’s appropriation for work in the Northwest; and $7,500 for 
beginning the work in South Carolina. So we have last year’s 
appropriation—the amount I do not recall—but we have added 
to it $25,000 for extension work and the additional work in 
South Carolina, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, as my Republican colleague the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DickiNsoNn], chairman of the sub- 
committee, was unable to yield me any of his time, permit me, 
therefore, to express my deep appreciation to our experienced 
southern Democratic colleague the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Boucuanan], ranking minority member of this subcommittee, 
for his courtesy and graciousness in yielding 3 of his allotted 
20 minutes to a green Republican Yankee from the extreme 
northern tip of the country. 

The proposed creation of a separate bureau of agricultural 
engineering, to which allusion has already been made, is a 
matter not only of interest to all agricultural sections but of 
deep concern to all Members from districts containing large 
urban populations. 

Some years ago the Department of Agriculture, through its 
Bureau of Roads, made a study of railroad-track potato-storage 
houses in the great potato-growing county of Aroostook, which 
county I have the honor of representing in this House. As 
a result of this study and research the construction of such 
houses was completely revolutionized, and the department esti- 
mates that a saving of 1 barrel of potatoes in every 100 is now 
being made by virtue of this new type of construction. 

The problem, however, of the construction of a satisfactory 
farm potato storage house for the individual farmer is yet to be 
solved, and my attention has recently been called to this fact 
by Mr. Verne C. Beverly, our county agent, and Mr. E. L. New- 
dick, of the Maine Department of Agriculture. Various types 
are in use, many of which are unsatisfactory. If similar study 
and research could be made of this problem, it would result in 
the further saving of hundreds of thousands of barrels of 
potatoes per year, and what is true of potatoes is equally true 
of many agricultural products produced in all parts of the 
United States. Up to the present time all agricultural engineer- 
ing work has been done through the Bureau of Roads. This 
is not as it should be, and the limited work of this kind now 
being performed is in the nature of a side issue with the Bureau 
of Roads, as it has not the time, equipment, personnel, nor 
money with which to do any extended work in the field of 
agricultural engineering. 

If time would permit I could enumerate to the Members of 
this House at least 20 subjects affecting the East, West, North, 
and South which could immediateiy and profitably be taken up 
by this proposed new bureau. Through the agency of a bureau 
of this type huge economies could be made in the keeping and 
storing of agricultural products and in the Improvement of 
farm machinery, appliances, and buildings, the result of which 
would be twofold—a more satisfactory life on the farm and a 
lower price on many farm products to the consumer. 

I sincerely hope that a bureau of agricultural engineering 
will be created at this present session of Congress, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for this one minute 
to place in the Recorp a statement. We from the eastern sec- 
tion of the country ask very little in this agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, and we are willing to have the rest of you gentlemen 
get all you need. However, the cranberry industry in my dis- 
trict is in real jeopardy. The Department of Agriculture have 
informed the committee of that fact. The department asked 
for $10,000 in order to take care of a disease that threatens 
the actual extermination of this industry, and I well understand 
this statement from my own personal observation. I hope, 
therefore, that a little sympathy will be exhibited on the part 
of the members of the committee if we should offer an amend- 
ment to take care of that particular industry. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time, six minutes, to my colleague from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee, I was very much interested in the statement of my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] about the attitude of the 
Farm Board with respect to the rate of interest to be charged 
local cooperatives under the terms of the farm measure. His 
statement is important if his diagnosis is correct, and I hope 
it is correct, because I believe that is the attitude that should 
be assumed. However, it is interesting to note that not only 
the Washingon Post in construing Mr. Barnes's testimony 
reaches the conclusion indicated by the interruption of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Netson], but the same reports 
are to be found in the New York World and the Journal of 
Commerce and other newspapers, along the same lines, to wit, 
that it is the intention of the Farm Board to charge the Central 
Marketing Agency 844 per cent as the rate of interest, but the 
said marketing agency shall in turn charge the local cooper- 
atives, the ones who really handle the local grain, the grain of 
the farmer, the commercial rate of 6 per cent. I hope that is not 
a correct interpretation. I realize the difficulties under which 
the Farm Board is laboring. I want them to succeed, and I am 
sure that everyone else in the House feels the same way. I 
belieye there are certain discriminations in the legislation of 
this country against the farmer. 

The chief merit which the bill whieh we passed possesses, 
the one thing of outstanding merit, is the low rate of interest 
that is to be charged the farmer. If that goes out, the main 
item, the farm bill, disappears like the mists of the morning. 
Of course, the thought is to encourage cooperative marketing. 
Everyone is for that. 

The difficulty heretofore has been that the cooperative has 
been forced to carry the noncooperative on its shoulders. The 
theory of the farm bill, running through it, shining on every 
page of the measure, is the thought that by making a lower 
rate of interest, the cooperatives will be able to handle their 
own products. If the bill has not that in it, in my judgment 
then it has very little. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is it not true that the principal burden of 
carrying, to which the gentleman refers, is borne by the large 
cooperatives and not the small cooperatives? Their elevator 
capacity is very small. Is not the real carrying to be done by 
the large organizations? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That depends upon the method of 
operation. In my own town, for instance, in the wheat prob- 
lem, the local elevators, the local dealers, and the cooperatives 
are handling their production. They borrow the money direct 
from the intermediate credit bank and they handle it them- 
selves. They store some grain in the local elevators and some 
in the terminal elevators, but when they do, they pay the ware- 
house charges and the insurance charges and all charges that 
go with the storage facilities. Of course if it is correct that the 
whole program and the expenses shall be borne by the national 
organization and not charged to the local organization, well and 
good, but I think the gentleman will find that the national 
organization will not bear the expense incurred by the local. 
In the New York World we find this statement: 


According to Barnes, Legge made the concession that the Govern- 
ment should advance money to the Farmers’ National Grain Corpora- 
tion at the low rate, but the latter In turn should charge the current 
commercial rate on its advances to the local cooperatives. 


In substance that is repeated in the Journal of Commerce 
Reports, and the figures 3% per cent and 6 per cent are used. 
The next day the New York World editorially placed the sume 
construction upon it. I do not know. It seems to be in a 
sort of murky condition. I do not think a situation as impor- 
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tant as this, involving as it does the very heart of the farm 
bill, should be left in a nebulous condition. 

I read in this connection section 8 of the farm bill, which 
runs as follows: 


Sue. 8. (a) Loans to any cooperative association or stabilization cor- 
poration and advances for insurance purposes shall bear interest at a 
rate of interest per annum equal to the lowest rate of yield (to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing 
a date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal savings 
bonds), and outstanding at the time the loan agreement is entered 
into or the advance is made by the board, as certified by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the board upon its request: Provided, That in no 
case shall the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum on the unpaid principal. 


That, it seems to me, is just as clear as the English language 
can make it, and it would be the intention, I am sure, of the 
Congress, at least as evidenced by the actual language and 
utterance of the bill itself, that the rate of interest in any 
event should not exceed 4 per cent. That was the basis upon 
which the organizations themselves were to be successful. 
Now there may be some other methods or means by which it 
has been done, and if so I hope it will be fully brought out. 

It may be possible that it is the intention that the parent 
organization shall pass the difference in rates of interest to its 
surplus account and thus build up a reserve for future opera- 
tions, but if this is the plan it was not made clear in the 
press reports that I have read, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES 

For Secretary of Agriculture, $15,000; Assistant Secretary, and for 
other personal services in the District of Columbia, including $7,294 for 
extra labor and emergency employments, and for personal services in 
the field, $721,000; in all, $736,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$708,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of 
appropriations, contained in this act, for the payment for personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, as amended (U. S. C., title 5, secs. 661-673; U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 5, sec. 673), with the exception of the Assistant Secre- 
tary the average of the salaries of the total number of persons under 
any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall not 
at any time exceed the average of the compensation rates specified for 
the grade by such act, as amended, and in grades in which only one 
position is allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the 
average of the compensation rates for the grades except that in un- 
usually meritorious cases of one position in a grade advances may be 
made to rates higher than the average of the compensation rates of the 
grade but not more often than once in any fiseal year, and then only to 
the next higher rate: Provided further, That this restriction shall not 
apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, or 
(2) to require the reduction in salary of any person whose compensa- 
tion was fixed, as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of sec- 
tion 6 of such act, (8) to require the reduction in salary of any person 
who is transferred from one position to another position in the same or 
different grade, in the same or different bureau, office, or other appro- 
priation unit, or (4) to prevent the payment of a salary under any grade 
at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the grade when such higher 
rate is permitted by the classification act of 1923 as amended, and is 
specifically authorized by other law: Provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to contract for stenographic report- 
ing services, and the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for such purposes: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to expend from appropriations available for the purchase 
of lands not to exceed $1 for each option to purchase any particular 
tract or tracts of land: Provided further, That no part of the funds 
appropriated by this act shall be used for the payment of any officer or 
employee of the Department of Agriculture who, as such officer or em- 
ployee, or on behalf of the department or any division, commission, or 
bureau thereof, issues, or causes to be issued, any prediction, oral or 
written, or forecast with respect to future prices of cotton or the trend 
of same. 


Mr. DICKINSON, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that in line 22, page 2, the word “grades” be changed to “ grade.” 
Strike off the “s.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 22, strike out the word “ grades” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ grade.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, just for the purpose of finishing what I started to say 
a little while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
not for the purpose of being captious or offering criticism; I do 
not want to be put in that attitude. I want the board to have 
every opportunity and chance to make a success of the great 
operations they have undertaken, and I hope that the construc- 
tion which has been placed upon it by certain of the newspapers 
is an erroneous one, 

I was made uneasy by the almost universal comment of the 
leading papers on that particular situation. I am not com- 
menting on what rate of interest may be charged to the com- 
mission men. They are not concerned in the bill. The board 
is not authorized to make loans to them. I do not think they 
should be injured. But I think the board in carrying out the 
measure should at least see to it that the farm cooperative, 
down to the smallest local unit, should be furnished such moneys 
as may be proper to advance to them at a rate of interest not 
exceeding that stipulated in the bill. 

Now, it may be that the board has formulated some sort of 
a plan by means of which the local organization can be charged 
at 6 per cent and the national organization absorb most of the 
charges, as suggested by the interruption of my friend from 
Michigan, I do not see how they can do that, but if they can, 
that will throw a new light on the affair. 

I know that the board is being bandied about on every side, 
but I am very much encouraged by the statement given out by 
Mr. Legge, whom I have come to regard as a man of tremendous 
ability, to the effect that he expects to fight for the farmer all 
down the line, and I think it is proper that Congress should 
show its attitude and its interest in seeing that none of those 
rights are surrendered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for fiye minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak briefly-of a 
matter that was called to my attention yesterday by my col- 
league [Mr. SNow]. There came to his desk, and I think to 
the desk of every Member of the House, two pamphlets from 
the Mississippi Valley Association, One is a statement of the 
purposes of that association and of resolutions passed at_a 
meeting last November. According to this pamphlet, this asso- 
ciation represents the commercial, the industrial, and the agri- 
cultural interests of some 26 States lying between the Alle- 
ghenies and the mountains of the West. Its purposes are to 
further the development and use of a great Mississippi Valley 
waterway system connecting at the ports of the country with 
American-flag ships in the overseas trade, As a part of the 
program to effectuate this purpose the association recommends a 
great development scheme affecting these waters, and, as a part 
of that, a comprehensive plan of flood control. It advocates the 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes and terminal deyelop- 
ments along these interior waters and, I believe, along our coast 
ports. 

With that pamphlet came another, which I hold in my hand, 
which indicates that it is the intention of this association in 
1930 to visit the Old World, and they are going, not in one of 
these American-flag ships to which they profess loyalty, but in 
a ship owned by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, flying a foreign 
flag. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the Republican Party has always 
believed in the internal development of this country. I know 
of no Representative or Senator from the State of Maine who 
has not been a consistent advocate and supporter of such a 
policy, And yet there are some of us from the State of Maine 
and from other States along the Atlantic seaboard, States 
suffering from the diversion of traffic from our ports by Cana- 
dian railways to Canadian ports and ships; from preferential 
tariff rates enforced by Canada and aimed at our ports and 
ships, aimed directly at the port of Portland, from which my 
colleague [Mr. Brepy] comes; from embargoes and quarantines 
and regulations directed against cattle and grain and apples 
and potatoes, products of our soil or products normally moving 
through American ports along the Atlantic seaboard; from the 
impact of Canadian competition with our products and our 
workers, States apprehensive as to the projection into the indi- 
rect trade moving from Atlantic ports to near-by markets, of 
British ships, fighting ships in a commercial sense, designed to 
embarrass and to do harm to American steamship lines long es- 
tablished in this trade, who can not become too enthusiastic 
about this purpose of the Mississippi Valley Association to go 
overseas in that Canadian ship. I think most of us would feel 
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much happier if these men of the Mississippi Valley Association 
recognized the fact that they could render a distinct service to 
the American merchant marine by traveling on one of these 
American-flag ships. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITH. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman kindly advise the 
committee why they happened to select a Canadian ship rather 
than an American ship? 

Mr. WHITE. I can not answer that, but I can tell the gen- 
tleman why they ought to have taken an American ship. [Ap- 
plause.] When we see this vast plan of expenditure, some of 
us down in the State of Maine and along this coast begin to 
wonder when there is going to be manifested a little greater 
interest and a little larger sympathy for us, in some of these 
problems and some of these difficulties to which I have alluded. 
I want to urge in all seriousness, but in perfect good temper, 
that those Members of the House who come from these great 
States carry to this association the suggestion that they utilize 
on this trip one of our American-flag ships, for which all of us 
are trying to do something, and then I invite all of you men to 
listen with a sympathetic ear to some of the proposals which 
may hereafter be made looking to a solution of these difficulties 
which beset us of the East. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. If the committee will pardon me, I should like to 
do that which I think will accord with the sentiment of the 
House. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire that I 
yield to him? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The members of the Mississippi Valley 
Association would like to invite the gentlemen from Maine to 
join the association, so that we will have the benefit of their 
counsel and help. 

Mr. BHEDY. I thank the gentleman very much, indeed, for 
the invitation. We shall be glad to cooperate at all times in 
any project which has for its purpose the development of the 
Mississippi Valley. We always have. We always desire to 
assist the people in the gentleman’s State and in all that great 
stretch of States bordering the great Mississippi River.. 

I felt it was peculiarly proper that this matter be called to 
the attention of the committee by my colleague [Mr. WHITE], 
Whom I very highly esteem. I think we may all say that there 
is no Member of this House who in this day and time has done 
more for the American merchant marine than Congressman 
WHITE, of the second district of Maine. [Applause.] I myself 
desire to express my personal appreciation to him for his efforts, 
and I feel confident the House approves this expression of kindly 
sentiments toward him. [Applause.] $ 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION—SALARIES AND GENERAL EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses in connection with the publication, indexing, 
illustration, and distribution of bulletins, documents, and reports, in- 
cluding labor-saving maehinery and supplies, envelopes, stationery and 
materials, office furniture and fixtures, photographic equipment and 
materials, artists’ tools and supplies, telephone and telegraph service, 
freight and express charges; purchase and maintenance of bicycles; 
purchase of manuscripts; traveling expenses; electrotypes, illustrations, 
and other expenses not otherwise provided for, $410,000, of which not 
to exceed $385,000 may be used for personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, as 
amended. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like at the outset to join the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beepy] in his commendation of his colleague [Mr. 
Warre]. I have had some legislative experience, and I have 
never met a more capable and at the same time a more cour- 
teous legislator than Mr. Warre. Being interested in the mer- 
chant marine, I am glad that the fight for the merchant marine 
is in such excellent hands. I am a little sorry, though, that he 
did not answer directly the query put to him by the distinguished 
leader of the farm bloc as to why the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation prefers to travel in Canadian-owned vessels. I will try 
to do that as I go along. 

My main reason in rising is in the interest of adequacy. I 
want to help the Department of Agriculture make complete 
reports. For some time in the House I have been 


the economic fact that prohibition is bad for the farmer. 

At one time the Department of Agriculture in its Yearbook 
had something to say on that matter which was not so favor- 
able to prohibition. However, for some reason, in recent years, 
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the Department of Agriculture has seen fit to delete all refer- 
ence to prohibition and we have no light on the subject from 
an official department. 

I realize that the Department of Agriculture is a far more 
popular author in the West than the gentleman from New York, 
and I realize that what I say about this question will never 
reach the West, so I am going to insist that the Department of 
Agriculture do something about this very serious question. 
Why conceal from the farmer through official reports the fact 
that prohibition has had a disastrous effect on the farmer? 
Why conceal from the farmer that he is the real martyr to 
prohibition? We have the farmers in the United States living 
under a dole system while the bootleggers of the United States 
are riding in fine limousines. The wealth of the Anti-Saloon 
League, its main financial support, came from the farmer. The 
wealth of the bootleggers was at one time the wealth of the 
farmers. When the brewer and distiller went down the boot- 
legger came up. The bootlegger was created at the expense of 
the farmer, because the farmer lost two of his most important 
and substantial customers, the distillers and the brewers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The gentleman states the farmer lost these 
two customers, the brewers and distillers, This is on the as- 
sumption that the farmer lost that market for his grain. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Then it must necessarily follow that we 
are not eonsuming as much liquor as we did before prohibition. 

Mr. BLACK. Not necessarily, at all. We are consuming 
a different type of liquor, that is all, 

Mr. SIMMONS. From what is it being made? 

Mr. BLACK. I explained that before with respect to the 
barley farmer and the hop farmer. The people are not con- 
suming beer the way they used to, They are consuming differ- 
ent liquors, and where are they getting their liquor from? 
They are getting it not from the grain of the American farmer, 
but the grain of the Canadian farmer is coming across our 
border in bottles. 

The Anti-Saloon League is about to hold a convention to 
commemorate the decade of prohibition. Now, where is it 
going to hold its convention? It is going to hold its conven- 
tion in Detroit, and I hope the boys of the Anti-Saloon League 
will enjoy themselves in Detroit and adjacent places. But 
while they are having a good time, what about the poor farmer, 
whom the Anti-Saloon League has ruined, worrying about his 
notes? 

I will say one thing about the Detroit convention. No mat- 
ter how much whoopee they make there, they will never be 
able to trump that dry convention held at Kansas City. 

I believe the bootleggers of Detroit, out of a spirit of gen- 
erosity, ought to stand treat for all the anti-saloon folks that 
come there. The bootleggers certainly owe them everything. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it not a fact that if the mem- 
bers of the Anti-Saloon League will make an investigation, they 
will find that the market of the farmers who formerly raised 
rye and barley has been completely destroyed and that these 
farmers are now raising wheat and causing an increase in the 
surplus of wheat? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know whether the Anti-Saloon League, 
when they meet in Detroit, are going so far as that in their in- 
vestigations or not. I think they will stop at a certain place, 
and if the bootleggers have any sense of responsibility to the 
rest of the country, they may stop them forever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. The distillers under the old régime used as 
much corn as we annually export. The trouble with the corn 
farmers is the exportable surplus. Had we the distillers to-day 
they would use this exportable surplus and there would be no 
surplus. 

I have a bill for farm relief before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the bill is based on modification allowing all the 
farmers to brew beer and use their grains for the making of 
beer. I am going to ask the Committee on Agriculture to give 
me a hearing on the proposition. The gentlemen on the com- 
mittee know that I always follow the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and I am entitled to this courtesy. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; if the gentleman will be very brief. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman should call the 
attention of the House to the fact that at the last session the 
leaders from the agricultural States in the great Northwest 
made a very strong fight to increase the tariff on blackstrap, 
so they could use more of their corn for distilling alcohol. If 
they would change the prohibition laws, perhaps, they would 
use some more of their corn, notwithstanding the fact they 
did not get the tariff. 

Mr. BLACK. I may say that the farm bloc can always go 
old Satan one better for ways that are dark and devious. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I am always pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does the gentleman realize that the corn 
off of one good quarter section of Iowa land will make enough 
alcohol—the rate being 4 quarts to the bushel of corn—to keep 
New York drunk for six months? [Laughter]. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know what it could do for New York. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the gentleman would go to Iowa and 
examine the statistics, he would find there is no comparison 
of sobriety and literacy in the two States. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know of anything that would do Iowa 
more good than a good, substantial drunk. [Laughter]. 

This morning I was before the Committee on the Judiciary 
and attended a hearing where we heard the distinguished super- 
intendent of prisons, Sanford Bates, who made a very splendid 
argument for some bills for the amelioration of the condition 
of prisoners, but he had to ask for two more jails, and this dur- 
ing prohibition. Foreign countries are destroying their jails 
and tearing them down, while here in this great enlightened 
United States the Attorney General had to appear before our 
committee and ask for new construction. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And the police statistics of the 
State of Iowa will show a great increase in drunkenness and 
drunken automobile driving since prohibition. They apparently 
do not drink in Iowa the way they vote. 

Mr. BLACK. What do they do—drink from the gas tanks? 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, office of information, $1,352,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $385,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in this item of the 
bill there is carried the appropriation for the printing of soil 
surveys and soil-survey maps. I listened with much interest to 
what the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickinson], had to say about the importance of the soil- 
survey work and the printing of the surveys and the maps. Dr. 
Henry G. Knight, who is head of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, under which bureau comes the soil-survey work, in testify- 
ing before the committee emphasized the importance of increased 
appropriations for the work and for the printing of the surveys 
and the maps in the following statement: 


The demands made by the States for soll-survey work has increased 
very materially, and it is impossible with the present allotment to meet 
cooperation to the extent offered by the States. Since the last budget 
was prepared Kentucky, Alabama, Oklahoma, Vermont, and Porto Rico 
have obtained increased appropriations for the work. Washington and 
New York are expecting additional funds, It is now necessary to assign 
a smaller number of bureau men than are put in by several of the coop- 
erating States. Because of the nation-wide character of the soil-survey 
work, scientific leadership must be maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to secure absolute consistency throughout the country. 
Unless the bureau maintains this leadership, it will be difficult, if not 
Impossible, later to harmonize the work on a national basis. The ulti- 
mate purpose of the soil survey is to classify and map the soils of the 
Nation in order that there may be brought about better adjustment 
between soil types and crops, fertilizer usage, and cultural methods, to 
the end that an efficient agricultural industry may be maintained. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] has advised us 
that the committee has increased the appropriation for this 
year for the soil-survey work some $36,000 over last year, and 
that the committee has increased the appropriation for the print- 
ing of soil surveys and maps by some $25,000. Weare glad to have 
these increases, and are grateful for small favors received, but 
I very much hope that in the future the increases may be much 
more substantial. If the soil-survey work is carried on at the 
present rate, it will require some 30 years to complete this work 
in the country. The department is four years behind in the 
matter of the printing of the soil surveys. In other words, if 
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a soil survey were completed on January 1, 1926, that survey, 
with the map, would not be available and ready for distribution 
until January 1, 1930. Just now in the South we are passing 
through a transition period in the matter of crop production. 
We of the South have been largely a one-crop country, and that 
crop has been cotton. Several weeks ago Mr. Carl Williams, of 
the Federal Farm Board, made a speech in my home city of 
Montgomery, Ala. It was a most interesting speech, and among 
other things Mr. Williams laid emphasis on this proposition, 
that there are vast areas west of the Mississippi River that can 
produce cotton anywhere from 5 to 10 cents per pound cheaper 
than we can produce it on our acres east of the Mississippi 
River. You gentlemen can see the problem which this condition 
presents. To a greater or lesser degree we must turn from the 
production of cotton to the production of other crops. The 
State of Alabama, recognizing this fact, has within the past year 
established in different sections of the State five experiment sub- 
stations. For the farmers and people of Alabama to derive real 
benefit from these substations it is necessary that we have the 
soil surveys and the soil-survey maps. After a station has 
found that a certain crop will grow best in a given soil, the 
only way we have to tell where that soil is is by a soil survey 
and a soil-survey map. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, under the very able lead- 
ership and command of Doctor Knight, in cooperation with the 
States, is doing a wonderful piece of work, but this work is 
necessarily limited by the funds which Congress provides for 
the work. I want to earnestly commend to the Committee on 
Appropriations the compelling need for more and greater in- 
creases for the work. Under leave granted me I extend my re- 
marks by inserting here a brief but excellent summary of the 
uses of the soil survey: 


USES OF THE SOIL SURVEY 


1. Basic work and its value to experiment stations ; 

(a) In States where soil suryeys have been made the experiment 
station locates outlying experimental fields on major soil types, thus 
giving wide application to the results obtained. 

(b) Maps also used in establishment of drainage districts and in 
farm management studies. 

(c) Maps used as basis for study of prevalence and spread of insect 
pests and plant diseases such as corn borer or root rot of cotton, 

2, Government departments and Federal organizations: 

(a) Reclamation Service and Office of Indian Affairs use soil survey 
maps as basis for selection of lands for settlement and in the location 
of irrigation projects. Š 

(b) Forestry Service uses soil maps as basis for study of range and 
forest problems. 

(e) Bureau of Economics use soil survey results as basis for farm 
management studies. 

(d) Office of Public Roads use maps in location of roads and road- 
building materials and in the study of subgrades. 

(e) Survey reports used by Federal land banks and by the War 
Department in land appraisals, 

3. Benefits to farmers and landowners: 

(a) Used by new settlers in the selection of land and by other farm- 
ers in laying out drainage systems, interpreting experiment-station 
results, and applying them to better systems of soil management. 

(b) Farmers of arid regions use soil surveys in avoiding damage 
from rise of alkali, 

4. Universities and schools: 

(a) Maps and reports used by universities as the basis for economic 
and sociological studies. 

(b) High schools and agricultural colleges use soil reports in class- 
room and field studies. 

(c) County agents and extension specialists find constant use for 
soil maps and reports. 

5. Specialties : 

(a) Public-health surveys by health boards use soil surveys in the 
study of the hookworm and other diseases. 

(b) Social workers use soll reports as basis for rural community 
studies. 

(e) Tax assessors use soil maps for equalization of assessments, 

6. Business interests: 

(a) Bankers and loan agents use soll reports as basis for farm 
loans, 

(b) Real-estate men make constant use of soll reports. 

(e) Railroads use reports and maps to show resources and agricul- 
tural possibilities along their lines. 

(d) Manufacturers of agricultural implements use reports as basis 
for organization of sales service. 

(e) National advertising agencies use reports and maps in planning 
advertising campaigns. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Office of Experiment Stations, $4,751,500, of which amount not 
to exceed $153,880 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It was my purpose to offer an amendment providing for 
establishment of a naval stores experiment station on the newly 
acquired Federal forest in my district in the State of Florida, 
but after consultation with the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking member on that committee and some others, I 
concluded to introduce a special bill, let it go through the regu- 
lar channel, in order that my colleagues may be better informed 
on the subject when it comes up. 

We desire a naval stores experiment station in the vicinity of 
this industry’s greatest activity. There are those in the de- 
partment who believe that a small expenditure to be made 
along this line in Florida would be advantageous. I might say 
that the naval stores men in the South are urging that an ex- 
periment station be established. I hope to have before the 
House such a bill, now in process of preparation, and introduce 
it this week. I ask sympathetic consideration of my colleagues. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask unanimous consent to extend and 
revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, section 1 of article 13 of the by-laws of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America provides: 


All suggestions considered or acted upon by this chamber shall be 
national in character, timely in importance, and general in application 
to business and industry, a 


The policies of the chamber are determined by a referendum 
yote of its membership, composed of the business men of the 
country. 

In a recent resolution by its board of directors pertaining to 
the operations of the Federal Farm Board it was declared that 
the chamber of commerce— 


Favored cooperative marketing only so far as it did not discriminate 
against other business enterprises, 


Which discrimination is generally understood to mean that 
the chamber will favor cooperative marketing only so long as 
it does not disturb gambling and speculation in prices of farm 
products on the boards of trade, 

Alexander Legge, chairman of the Farm Board, clearly in- 
terpreted this declaration when he said— 


The attitude of the national chamber of commerce is that the Farm 
Board should hang its clothes on a hickory limb but not go near the 
water. 


In his letter transmitting the chamber’s resolution to the 
Farm Board, William D. Butterworth, its president, urged 
that— 


The program of cooperative marketing be undertaken slowly and with 
caution. 


Proceed slowly in this instance is generally understood to 
mean do nothing in point of time so that it may be of any con- 
sequence, and proceed with caution is understood to mean to 
proceed carefully so as to avoid threatened danger. The term 
suggests a warning. In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, given on the 17th, Julius Barnes, chairman of the cham- 
ber’s board of directors, stated his objections to the Farm 
Board's program of cooperative marketing and its loaning of 
money to cooperative-marketing agencies, 

The modesty of his demeanor and views presented attracted 
unusual attention. He stated: 


There was a growing bitterness in the grain trade. 


And he arranged a meeting at the chamber of commerce of 
the grain interests and Chairman Legge, of the Farm Board. 
After the conference he said: 


The board announced a policy whereby loans would be extended to 
local elevators at the same rate as to farm cooperative members. That 
was the purpose of the meeting. 


Do I understand that you suggested and Chairman Legge con- 
curred that the farmer should sell his wheat on the basis of 6 
per cent loans? 

Replying to the above inquiry, Barnes said “ Yes,” and then 
proceeded : 

I have some very strong ideas on policies. I have kept quiet about 
them, I want to give the Farm Board every chance. Business is will- 
ing to give the board a chance to get started, but it should not dis- 
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criminate against the outside dealers. It is unfair to owners of pri- 
vate grain elevators. We don't think it is right for the board to ad- 
vance facilities at country stations to farmers who are members of 
cooperatives and deny them to farmers who are not members of the 
cooperatives, 


He went ahead to inquire, “Is that fair?” and asserted: 
The board's policy places the independent buyer at a disadvantage. 
He then amplified this statement by saying that— 


Loaning the cooperatives money at 8% per cent while private dealers 
had to pay 6 per cent is unfair and unsound. 


Asked just what he thought the Farm Board should do, he 
said he thought— 


Its work should largely be educational. 


From these excerpts of his testimony, it is disclosed that Mr. 
Barnes has some “ strong ideas on policies” which appear to be 
in direct conflict with the declaration of policy in the agricul- 
tural marketing act, which reads as follows: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Secrion 1. (a) That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce, so that the industry of 
agriculture will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries, and to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the cur- 
rents of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities and their food products— 

(1) By minimizing speculation. 

(2) By preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution, 

(3) By encouraging the organization of producers into effective asso- 
ciations or corporations under their own control for greater unity of 
effort in marketing and by promoting the establishment and financing 
of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
cooperative associations and other agencies. 

(4) By aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agri- 
cultural commodity, through orderly production and distribution, so 
as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such sur- 
pluses from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or depressions in 
prices for the commodity. 

(b) There shall be considered as a surplus for the purposes of this 
act any seasonal or year's total surplus, produced in the United States 
and either local or national in extent, that is in excess of the require- 
ments for the orderly distribution of the agricultural commodity or is 
in excess of the domestic requirements for such commodity. 

(c) The Federal Farm Board shall execute the powers vested in it 
by this act only in such manner as will, in the Judgment of the board, 
aid to the fullest practicable extent in carrying out the policy above 
declared. 


Section 6 of the act creates a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the declarations of policy, and 
section 7 authorizes the Farm Board, upon application by any 
cooperative association, to make loans from the revolving fund 
to assist in— 


(1) The effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and 
food products thereof; 

(2) The construction or acquisition by purchase or lease of physical 
marketing facilities for preparing, handling, storing, processing, or mer- 
chandising agricultural commodities or their food products; 

(8) The formation of clearing-house associations: 

(4) Extending membership of the cooperative association applying 
for the loan by educating the producers of the commodity handled by 
the association in the advantages of cooperative marketing of that com- 
modity ; and 

(5) Enabling the cooperative association applying for the loan to 
advance to its members a greater share of the market price of the 
commodity delivered to the association than is practicable under other 
credit facilities. 7 

(b) No loan shall be made to any cooperative association unless, in 
the judgment of the board, the loan is in furtherance of the policy 
declared in section 1 and the cooperative association applying for the 
loan has an organization and management, and business policies, of such 
character as to insure the reasonable safety of the loan and the further- 
ance of such policy. 

(e) Loans for the construction or acquisition by purchase or lease of 
physica! facilities shall be subject to the following limitations: 

(1) No such loan for the construction or purchase of such facilities 
shall be made in an amount in excess of 80 per cent of the yalue of the 
facilities to be constructed or purchased, 

(2) No loan for the purchase or lease of such facilities shall be made 
unless the board finds that the purchase price or rent to be paid is 
reasonable, 

(3) No loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facilities 
shall be made unless the board finds that there are not available suit- 
able existing facilities that will furnish their services to the cooperntive 
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association at reasonable rates; and in addition to the preceding limita- 
tion, no loan for the construction of facilities shall be made unless the 
board finds that suitable existing facilities are not available for purchase 
or lease at a reasonable price or rent. 

(d) Loans for the construction or purchase of physical facilities, 
together with interest on the loans, shall be repaid upon an amortiza- 
tion plan over a period not in excess of 20 years. 7 


The only exception to the authorization of the board to make 
loans to cooperative associations is that contained in section 15 
(a), which reads as follows: 


Sec, 15. (a) As used in this act, the term “cooperative associa- 
tion” means any association qualified under the act entitled “An act 
to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” ap- 
proved February 18, 1922. Whenever in the judgment of the board 
the producers of any agricultural commodity are not organized into 
cooperative associations so extensively as to render such cooperative 
associations representative of the commodity, then the privileges, 
assistance, and authority available under this act to cooperative 
associations, shall also be available to other associations and corpo- 
rations producer-owned and producer-controlled and organized for and 
actually engaged in the marketing of the agricultural commodity. No 
such association or corporation shall be held to be producer-owned and 
producer-controlled unless owned and controlled by cooperative asso- 
ciations as above defined and/or by individuals engaged as original 
producers of the agricultural commodity. 


Thus it will be seen that the Federal Farm Board, with the 
exception only of section 15 (a), above cited, is— 


without authority to make loans except to cooperative associations or 
stabilization corporations, 


Section 8 of the act provides: 
MISCELLANEOUS LOAN PROVISIONS 


Sec. S. (a) Loans to any cooperative association or stabilization 
corporation and advances for insurance purposes shall bear interest 
at a rate of interest per annum equal to the lowest rate of yield (to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation 
bearing a date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal- 
savings bonds), and outstanding at the time the loan agreement is 
entered into or the advance is made by the board, as certified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the board upon its request: Provided, 
That in no case shall the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum on the 
unpaid principal. 

(b) Payments of principal or interest upon any such loan or advance 
shall be covered into the revolving fund. 

(¢) Loans to any cooperative association or stabilization corporation 
shall be made upon the terms specified in this act and upon such other 
terms not inconsistent therewith and upon such security as the board 
deems necessary. 

(d) No loan or insurance agreement shall be made by the board if in 
its judgment the agreement is likely to increase unduly the production 
of any agricultural commodity of which there is commonly produced a 
surplus in excess of the annual marketing requirements, 


The above section prohibits the administration of the act 
so as to require the cooperative farmer to sell his wheat on the 
basis of 6 per cent loans and likewise prohibits the board’s ad- 
yancing facilities at country stations to farmers who are not 
members of cooperative associations. 

The objections and precautionary admonitions of Messrs. 
Butterworth and Barnes, applicable solely to the enactment and 

rovisions of the law, should have been addressed to Congress 

stead of to the Farm Board, whose duties are purely of a 
ministerial nature in the administration of the law. It may 
be that the Congress committed a grave indiscretion in the 
enactment of the agricultural marketing act without first obtain- 
ing the advice and consent of Messrs. Barnes and Butterworth, 
but how was Congress to know of their “strong ideas on pol- 
icies” when they were “keeping quiet about them” and saying 
nothing? This should certainly be some justification for the 
action of Congress, so taken without first seeking their advice, 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Barnes is of a forgiving disposition. 
He recognizes that the rash deed has been perpetrated. Does 
not he say! 

I have some very strong ideas on policies, but I have kept quiet 
about them, and since the act is passed I want to give the board every 
chance. 

And Mr. Butterworth, at his elbow, chimed in: 

Proceed slowly and with caution! 


The procedure of the chamber toward recent industrial 
events seems to have been in marked contrast with that sug- 
gested for agriculture. In response to an S O S call, repre- 
sentatives of industry were hurried last week into the cham- 
ber's spacious hall and commanded to cooperate in the face of 
threatened depression. Butterworth and Barnes were there, 
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but they offered no resolution nor admonition to “ 

slowly and with caution.” Do it now!” shouted Barnes. “I 
demand the previous question” cried Butterworth, and the 
cooperative organization for industry was thus effected, its 
policies adopted, all within 24 hours, stimulated by tax reduc- 
tion. Its program is now being effected. 

What does this episodical news reel disclose? Little men 
rattling around in big places. [Applause and laughter.] 

255 JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Tes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I wondered if the gentleman drew 
from his quotations from Mr, Barnes, that it seemed to be Mr. 
Barnes’s feeling that it was his duty to scotch any activities of 
the board that seemed to conflict with his strong ideas of policy. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman is correct in that, 
but his objections went to the provisions of the law, to the 
enactment of Congress. ù 

Mr, JONES of Texas. That is what I say. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And when he lodges such objec- 
tions to the board he is interfering with the administration of 
the law, he is attempting to defeat the law and the very purposes 
for which it was enacted. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And he has that idea notwithstanding 
the law, the gentleman thinks. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. A bunch of swaggering 
bullies making a noise without sufficient information to dis- 
criminate between the ministerial duties of the Farm Board and 
the mandates of the law as enacted by Congress. Their little 
resolutions and their little admonitions were counterfeit, un- 
authorized, and manufactured for the purpose of deception. In 
the name of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America they grossly libeled the business men of the country 
and misrepresented the business of that organization and its 
ee toward the administration of the agricultural market- 

g act. 

In its referendum No. 52 of the report of the special commit- 
tee on agriculture, of the date of August 31, 1928, the chamber 
says: 

For five years and more agriculture has been formally represented 
upon the advisory committees of the chamber. In recent years this 
representation has taken the form of a separate advisory committee, 
dealing only with questions of special importance to agriculture gen- 
erally or in any of its forms. 

Acting upon the advice of this committee, the board of directors of 
the chamber in 1926 joined with the National Industrial Conference 
Board in making possible a new and independent survey of agricultural 
conditions by a committee of business men. Hon. Charles Nagel, of 
St. Louis, accepted the chairmanship. The membership was distin- 
guished for business experience and business attainment. After close 
devotion to the task this committee of business men published its report 
in December, 1927. 

Believing that the conclusions of such a committee should have imme- 
diate and thorough consideration, the board of directors of the chamber 
at once authorized the appointment of a special committee on agricul- 
ture and requested this committee to submit a report, after considering 
the report of the business men’s commission on agriculture, together 
with all other material which had been brought together. 

The committee so appointed was: 

Dwight B. Heard, chairman, Phoenix, Ariz.; Alfred H. Stone, vice 
chairman, Dunleith, Miss.; John Brandt, Litchfield, Minn.; William 
Butterworth, Moline, III.; William J. Dean, St. Paul, Minn.; James R. 
Howard, Clemons, Iowa; Frank D. Jackson, Tampa, Fla.; Charles W. 
Lonsdale, Kansas City, Mo.; John W. O'Leary, Chicago, III. 

On March 30, 1928, this committee presented to the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors a report of progress, and on May 5, 
1928, it presented to the board of directors its report with recom- 
mendations. This report of the committee the board determined should 
be submitted to the organization members of the chamber for a 
referendum vote. 


On page 2 of the report the chamber gives the affiliations of 
its president, William Butterworth. It reads as follows: 


Butterworth, William: Manufacturer of farm implements, Moline, 
III.; president Deere & Co.; president Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; member, executive committee, National Industrial Conference 
Board; formerly president National Implement and Vehicle Association ; 
at the time the committee prepared its report vice president, and now 
president, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Regarding the necessity of the organization of agriculture, the 
committee said: 

To enable agriculture to regain its proper balance in our national 
life it seems essential that it be organized largely along the modern 
lines of other American industry. Put into practical effect, this would 
mean: 
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1. The intelligent control and distribution of seasonal or annual 
surplus production, thus stabilizing prices and avoiding glutted markets. 

2. Improved methods of orderly, efficient commodity marketing 
through cooperative action. 

8. Increased unit production. 

4. Development and maintenance of favorable facilities for production 
and marketing credit. 


On page 26 of the report appears the following recommenda- 
tion of the committee: 


We recommend that the principle of cooperative marketing based 
upon the established right of producers of agricultural commodities “ to 
act together in associations, corporate or otherwise, with or without 
capital stock, in collectively processing and manufacturing, preparing 
for market, handling, and marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, such products of persons so engaged” be supported, and that 
the chamber recommend to producers of agricultural commodities 
association into such groups along sound economic lines. 


This report and recommendation of the committee was re- 
ferred to the membership and approved. This approval has 
never been reyoked. The enactment of the agricultural market- 
ing act includes the recommendations of the chamber. Its 
board of directors were unauthorized to pass a resolution chang- 
ing the position of the organization from that stated in the rec- 
ommendation of its committee. 

From what source did William Butterworth, president of the 
chamber, obtain his authority to admonish the Farm Board to 
“proceed slowly and with caution”? This misuse of power by 
the president of the chamber and chairman of its board of 
directors to stir up opposition to the farm program and the 
Farm Board, thereby further arraying the Hast against the 
South and West, grossly misrepresents the attitude of the busi- 
ness men of this country. It should be immediately denounced 
as unrepresentative of the attitude of the Hast by the repre- 
sentatives of that section. To say the very least, it is a short- 
sighted and stupid policy, sectional in its character, and so 
selfish and unworthy in its purpose as to merit the disapproyal 
of the citizenship of the entire country, whose unselfish desire 
is for a stabilized universal prosperity to all industries and to 
all sections of the country alike. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The unexpended balance of the appropriation for an exhibit at the 
fourth World’s Poultry Congress contained in the second deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1929, is continued available for the fiscal year 1931. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the members of the committee to one phase of the discussion 
which we have just heard by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. GARBER] that I am sure will be of considerable interest 
to the committee. I have taken the pains to go back to the re- 
port filed by the Committee on Agriculture in behalf of the 
farm relief bill, and I do this because it seemed to me that if 
there is any doubt at all in the mind of any gentleman here 
as to what the intention of Congress was in the enactment of 
this law, certainly this report would set the matter clear. 
Speaking now for myself as one member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and I think this reflects accurately the very en- 
thusiastic views of the entire committee as well, it seems to me 
this statement will supplement the discussion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GARBER]. I read from 
page 6 of the report of the Committee on Agriculture that accom- 
panied the bill H. R. 1: 

One of the chief difficulties in organizing agriculture has been the 
lack of concentrated capital in the business. The grain traders and 
cotton factors, the millers and manufacturers, generally, have supplied 
capital for all agricultural operations, and the 6,000,000 farmers as 
individuals could not match the power of the money concentrated in the 
few hands to which they sold their product. The corporation form of 
industry made it easy for business to get large capital If we desired 
our farmers to incorporate on the production side, they could secure 
capital just as industry has done; but since we do not want that kind 
of an agriculture we must, as a matter of national interest, supply to 
the marketing agencies of agriculture funds with which to match their 
competitors and control their own business, 

We therefore propose in the legislation we report to-day for agri- 
eulture what has neyer been done for industry, and that is to supply 
it with the money it needs for the organizations it must have in the 
marketing of its product, And since we want the farmers of America 
to continue to own their own business we will make the necessary 
advances to them upon terms that preserve their ownership and assert 
no claim on the part of the Government, as the financing power, to 
take the management out of their hands. 
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It seems to me that ought to settle the matter and set it 
clear so far as the ideas of the committee were concerned. I 
believe in the very best form we could we put that idea into 
the law which is now in operation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think the gentleman has accu- 
rately stated and interpreted the meaning which the committee 
attempted to have wrought into words; that is, that they 
would furnish this money at rates of interest specified for the 
operation of these cooperatives. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does the gentleman still think that 
should be the interpretation, notwithstanding the objections of 
Mr. Barnes, who seems to be a critic of all things mundane? 

Mr. KETCHAM. This has been my notion, that in this new 
agricultural marketing act the Congress of the United States 
set up a new form of marketing agency, the like of which we 
have never had in the country, and I believe it is the idea of 
that marketing agency that the farmers of the country owning 
and controlling their own agencies of distribution shall take 
their own product, with the assistance of the money provided 
under the terms of that act and carry that product over as 
near to the ultimate consumer as they possibly can. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And it has also been evidenced by the 
testimony that one of the principal things necessary to enable 
them to operate is a supply of funds, and that is the prime 
essential to that operation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. It seems to me the intention of the 
committee and the intention of Congress will be fully met 
when the most liberal interpretation is put upon that, and no 
restrictions placed around it, The purpose of the board should 
be to earry out the intention of Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As to the interest rate to be charged, 
Congress provided that it should not be above a certain amount? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. That matter was very carefully can- 
vassed when the conference report was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and was the subject of long debate in 
the committee; and this was the decision arrived at, not in a 
spirit of passing enthusiasm, but as the result of careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Its very purpose was to secure to the 
farmers’ organizations a very low rate of interest? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Exactly so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Weather Bureau, $4,058,600, of which amount not to exceed 
$516,040 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hawaii offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Houston of Hawaii: Page 17, line 15, 
strike out “$2,512,200” and insert “$2,517,200.” Also, on page 18. 
line 15, strike out “ $4,058,600” and insert “ $4,063,000.” 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I will have to make a point 
of order on this. It is offered in two places, one of which is in 
the total of the bill, which has not been read. I also make the 
point of order that the item on page 17, line 15, has already 
been read and can not be returned to. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to the latter paragraph the Chair 
thinks the point of order is well taken. 

See DICKINSON. Where has the Clerk read to up to this 
e? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that in order to have 
been in order the Delegate from Hawaii should have offered 
his first amendment after the reading of line 7 on page 18. He 
did not offer his amendment until we had finished reading 
through line 17, so that the Chair would rule that the first 
amendment can not be returned to except by unanimous con- 
sent, and the next item would be in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, I make that re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hawaii asks unani- 
mous consent that we return to page 17 in order that he may 
offer an amendment in line 15. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Hawaii. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Houston of Hawali: Page 17, line 15, 
strike out “ $2,512,200” and insert “ $2,517,200.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Hawaii on his amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in 
offering this amendment is to increase the amount for meteoro- 
logical marine service on the Pacific from the sum indicated by 
the chairman of the committee as $15,000 for the whole Pacific 
Ocean area in which we are interested to $20,000. I invite 
particular attention to the fact that in following through this 
whole appropriation bill there is not an item of inerease for 
marine meteorology, either on the Pacific or on the Atlantic, and 
yet we have inserted an increase of nearly a half million dollars 
for meteorological service, which will benefit only aviation. To 
be sure, aviation is coming along and is very important, and I 
do not begrudge any of the items that are inserted here for 
aviation purposes, But you must remember that airplanes carry 
at the most from 6 to 24 people at the present time, There are 
exceptions, Yet ships carry hundreds of people, and when, be- 
cause of incomplete data with respect to weather service, ships 
get into trouble, hundreds of people may have their lives placed 
in danger, 

Now, I would like to read what Doctor Marvin said at the 
hearing before the Senate committee last year; only a very 
small part of it. He referred to the fact that there was an in- 
ternational organization with respect to the collection of this 
information, and he said: 


Of course, as provided in the appropriation bill as passed by the 
House and approved by the Budget, it carried an amount only for the 
Atlantic Ocean. When the Delegate represented to me the needs on the 
Pacific I was heartily in sympathy with that need. We want to go 
to the Pacific Just as quickly and speedily as possible, but it takes 
funds, and we can not always get funds when we need them. 

Senator McNary. You approve the item of $5,000 that the Delegate 
has presented to-day? 


Doctor Marvin's answer was, “Yes; that is the smallest 
amount.“ 

Now, 85,000 is the amount that is provided for this particular 
work in the Pacific area. I ask that the amount be increased 
so that the actual working amount will be more than $10,000, 
The Pacific Ocean carries a greater proportion of our trade 
than any other ocean. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, there is no dispute about 
service of this kind being valuable, but in the Weather Bureau 
for this year we have already recommended to the House 
increases of $656,000. It is impossible to take up all of the 
matters which really need attention and go all of the way. If 
this item would have had preference over other items in the 
Weather Bureau it would have been in the bill and some of the 
other items would not have been in the bill. But it did not 
have that preference. We are already spending $15,000 out 
there. There is no doubt but what they have been carrying on 
and there is no great complaint about the character of the 
service rendered. I am sorry the Delegate from Hawaii has 
seen fit to offer this amendment, and I hope the committee will 
not adopt it. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
statement of the chairman of the subcommittee I withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to offer his 
second amendment? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Under the circumstances; no. 

Both amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, I am and have been 
very much interested in Weather Bureau services. From my 
investigation I haye reached the conclusion it is perfectly feasi- 
ble. to set up a network of Weather Bureau services throughout 
the country which will give information—of course, with par- 
ticular reference to agricultural interests—of the condition of 
the weather for at least 72 hours in advance. I have talked this 
matter over with Mr. Marvin, and I have had some conversa- 
tions with members of the subcommittee. The subcommittee 
appears to be confronted with a limitation as to funds, due par- 
ticularly, I think, to the rapid inerease in the need for expendi- 
tures in aviation. 

I do not want to be provincial, but particularly in this connec- 
tion the Weather Bureau recommended to the Bureau of the 
Budget an expenditure sufficient to set up and support a 
Weather Bureau Service on the peninsula which includes the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, the State of Delaware, and the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia. However, the Bureau of the Budget did 
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not include that estimate in its advices to the Appropriation 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, 

I have had some discussion of this matter with the chairman 
of the subcommittee, my distinguished colleague from Iowa, 
with a view of offering an amendment at this point. After 
talking with him I decided not to offer the amendment, but I 
would like to get his views very briefly as to the possibility of 
haying this service set up in the next appropriation bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. It is my judgment that the gentleman 
from Maryland has presented a meritorious proposal. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Bureau of Animal Industry, $11,830,935, of which amount not 
to exceed $881,400 may be expended for departmental personal services 
in the District of Columbia. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct the spelling of the word “ District” in line 19, page 28. 

5 CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Horticultural crops and diseases: For investigation and control of 
diseases, for improvement of methods of culture, propagation, breeding, 
selection, and related activities concerned with the production of fruits, 
nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and related plants, for investigation of 
methods of harvesting, packing, shipping, storing, and utilizing these 
products, and for studies of the physiological and related changes of 
such products during processes of marketing and while in commercial 
storage, $1,262,000. 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Knutson). The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GIFFORD : Page 36, line 25, strike out the 
sign and figures “ $1,262,000" and insert in lieu thereof the sign and 
figures “ $1,272,000.” 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agricul- 
ture asked for this additional $10,000 in order to make a fur- 
ther investigation of the false cranberry blossom. They made 
the statement that this false cranberry blossom is threatening 
the extermination of that industry. I regret very much, indeed, 
that I did not have the opportunity of bringing this matter to 
the attention of the chairman of the subcommittee. Those who 
understand the cranberry industry understand that it exists in 
Oregon, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and southeastern Massachu- 
setts; that it is a large and important industry, and that seldom 
do we have occasion to come to you for any particular appro- 
priation for this particular section. I personally know the dan- 
ger of this false cranberry blossom. I attended a meeting of 
300 or more growers last fall and listened to the reports of the 
men from the Department of Agriculture on this particular 
disease. It has grown by leaps and bounds within the last two 
or three years, and they are trying to find the insect which 
carries the disease. They think they have found it, and yet 
they must present us with different methods relating to the bog 
industry. New types of vines are now being experimented with, 
and it would seem too bad to have two or three men drawing 
their salaries without suitable means of carrying on this work 
of experimentation. I feel certain that with this explanation 
the chairman of the subcommittee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that this item was included in the 
Budget. However, it was not much stressed, and when the sub- 
committee was marking up the bill, not being advised of the con- 
dition that the gentleman has explained, we struck out the item. 
I will say to the committee that I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, including 
the salary of the Chief Forester and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $362,230. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have chosen 
this point in the bill to make the remarks I have in mind, be- 
cause we are at the first paragraph of appropriations for the 
Forest Service. I wish to speak in favor of a number of items 
that follow, particularly with regard to increases that are pro- 
posed for forest protective items of great importance. 
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I have been particularly glad that I have found in this bill, 
under the head of miscellaneous forest wages, an increase of 
$282,000 above the appropriations for the present fiscal year. 
This $282,000 will be largely used for additional forest guards 
and men in the field to make possible that quick attack upon 
forest fires at the time they are starting, so necessary to hold 
the fires within small limits. 

There is also under the head of improvement of the national 
forests an increase above the present appropriation of $1,855,000. 
This, of course, will have to do with the construction of that 
kind of improvements that will enable the officials of the Forest 
Service and the men who will be taken to fight the forest fires to 
reach them more quickly. 

Then, under forest-fire cooperation, a particularly valuable 
item, because it has to do with meeting the obligation of the 
National Government toward the States and the private timber 
owners, there is an increase of $300,000 above the appropriation 
in existence at the present time. 

Under the heading of forest insects, under the Bureau of 
Entomology, there is an increase of $16,000 above the present 
appropriation. 

I do not wish to be understood, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, as feeling that all of the increases that could 
be profitably used by the Forest Service and the various other 
agencies have been provided in this bill; but there have been 
some wonderfully fine advances made, and in support of them I 
wish to call attention to recommendations made by a board 
known as the Regional Forest Protection Board of North Idaho, 
Montana, and Yellowstone National Park. 

A meeting was held by this board on the 27th of last Sep- 
tember at the end of one of the most disastrous fire seasons 
known in the history of the Northwest country. It was held by 
men who are in charge on the ground of activities of various 
branches of the Government service. The Congress can profit 
by knowing the judgment they reached in considering these 
problems. 

The membership of the board is as follows: 

The National Park Service is represented by Roger Toll, 
superintendent of Yellowstone National Park. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is represented by William H. 
Veh, of Spokane, Wash. š 

The General Land Office is represented by William S. Wade, 
of Helena, Mont., field agent for that service. 

The Weather Bureau is represented by E. M. Keyser, of the 
Weather Bureau at Spokane, Wash. 

The Biological Survey is represented by O. G. Stethl, of the 
Agricultural College at Bozeman, Mont. 

The Bureau of Entomology is represented by J. C. Evenden, 
of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is represented by Stephen B. 
Wycoff. 

The Forest Service is represented by District Forester Evan 
W. Kelley, of Missoula, Mont. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. a 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Montana ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The regional forest protection board of 
north Idaho, Montana, and Yellowstone National Park, in sum- 
marizing the views expressed at its meeting on September 27, 
1929, submitted a memorandum in which it set forth its judg- 
ment regarding certain matters of outstanding importance in 
the enterprise of protecting the resources in public ownership 
within the national parks, the national forests, the Indian 
reservations, and the public domain of the region. The memo- 
randum also pointed out the bearing that the protection of 
these public properties has upon maintaining the integrity of 
similar resources on intermingled and adjacent forest land in 
private ownership. 

In view of the disastrous consequences incident to the lack 
of adequate preparedness in advance of the bad fire season of 
1929, and in view of the rapid spread of forest-insect damage 
and advance of white-pine blister rust, the members of the 
board point out the extent to which the Federal Government is 
allowing properties under its custody to be devastated by fires, 
the timber values to be seriously impaired by controllable 
natural enemies, the scenic resources of the national parks 
greatly jeopardized and materially deteriorated, and the fire 
danger on both the national parks and the national forests to 
be greatly increased. 
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While certain factors contributing to the depreciation of the 
values on these public properties are within the scope of the 
power of the local administrators to treat with and gradually 
eliminate or correct, these are of a minor nature in importance 
compared to the one deficiency of major bearing upon the 
limitations and handicaps, namely, the inadequacy of appro- 
priations, 

FIRE CONTROL 

Losses of resources from forest fires and the cost of fighting 
forest fires in Glacier National Park, upon the national forests 
and upon the public domain and, to a lesser extent, upon the 
Indian reservations during 1929, have again mounted to stag- 
gering proportions. Much of these enormous losses and tre- 
mendous costs would not have occurred were public properties 
sufficiently opened up by roads and trails to insure proper 
standards of protection and if they were properly provided with 
telephone communication, fire lookout service, trained firemen, 
sufficient transportation facilities, and tools. These needs have 
been often repeated and their importance emphasized year after 
year. Until they are met, proper standards of protection can 
not be given. That the American public is becoming impatient 
with the situation is indicated by the volume of editorial protest 
and other forms of expression of public as well as private 
opinion voiced during the past fall. The following editorial 
from the Daily Missoulian is illustrative of a public opinion 
that no longer views with equanimity the Federal Government’s 
failure to meet the urgent needs of the situation in a more 
effective fashion than in the past: 

GREATER PROTECTION NEEDED 

Inadequate protective features for the national forests may be said 
to be responsible to a considerable extent for the huge fire bill, amount- 
ing to more than a million and a half dollars, which Uncle Sam must 
pay in western Montana and northern Idaho. Should appropriations 
for the Forest Service work, improvements, roads, trails, telephone 
connections, and protection crews be continued on the present basis, a 
repetition of the 1929 losses may be anticipated next dry season. 

Roads and trails to penetrate the timber stands, opening the areas 
to speedy transportation of emergency forces, are an absolute. necessity 
if the fire demon is to be fought successfully. Sufficient trucks and 
pack animals must be provided in advance to permit quick delivery of 
men and equipment into the remote sections of the mountain country. 
During the season just closed men hiked one and two days, even longer, 
to reach the fire line tired and of little immediate use. Shortage of 
pack stock kept the crews sent into the distant fire areas restricted in 
number, as it would have been sheer folly to send additional men until 
food and equipment also could be supplied. 

When the Federal Budget Bureau has brought to its attention the 
many obstacles confronting the Forest Service, the tremendous handi- 
caps to be overcome, and the costly results of inadequate provision for 
protection to one of the greatest industries of the Northwest, it is felt 
that the need for help in the way of larger funds will be recognized. 

Many instances of slow action due to lack of trails, roads, trained 
fire fighters, hardy pack stock, are told this season, small fires whipped 
into 5,000-acre holocausts before man could reach them; great stands 
of beautiful timber wiped out, with only blackened snags, scorched 
stumps, left as future fire traps. 

Nearly 1,900 fires threatened the forests of the district this season. 
The great majority were checked. Many of those that broke loose 
into infernos would have been kept within limited areas by the skilled 
foresters and their crews but for the difficulties resulting from the 
lack of money. A hundred thousand dollars has been the appropriation 
in the past where a million dollars was needed. 

The Forest Service in this and other districts prepared for a danger- 
ous fire season well in advance, strengthening its organization wherever 
possible in recognition of the hazard, but it could not go beyond a 
certain limit of financial expenditure even for protective measures. 

Not until the money is available, with the approval of the Budget 
Bureau and Congress, will it be possible to extend telephone systems, 
road and trail building, increase the pack strings, provide more trucks, 
or arrange for a suitable and certain campaign of fire control. Several 
thousand western Montana people active in the lumber industry hope 
that Washington, far from the smoke-clouded fire lines, will take cogni- 
zance of the need for protection of Montana’s and Idaho's forests from 
the flames. They will be faced soon with a deficiency bill to cover 
fire-fighting costs, which will represent to some extent money which 
might bave been saved by larger allotments for the things that the 
Forest Service must do in the way of improving and opening up the 
great domain with the administration of which it is charged. 


INSECT CONTROL 

Forest insects continue to extend their destructive activity in 
alarming proportions throughout the valuable stands of white- 
pine timber upon the national forests of north Idaho and ex- 
treme northwestern Montana. The annual losses from major 
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attacks in this forest type are conservatively placed at 40,000,000 
board feet. The minor depredations would add materially to 
this figure. This infestation has spread rapidly during the past 
three years and on an ever-increasing scale. It seriously jeopard- 
izes the bulk of the mature white-pine timber of the region, 
In north Idaho alone the white-pine stand of commercial ma- 
urity is estimated to be 13,500,000,000 board feet, having an aver- 
age stumpage value of approximately $4. Four and one-third 
billion board feet of the total is located on Federal properties. 
Its value at the figure named is conservatively appraised at 
$16,000,000. It appears inconceivable that the Federal Govern- 
ment, as an owner of a resource of this value and a resource 
comprising the most valuable timber species in the region fails 
to supply all the means necessary for its protection. 

Forest insect attacks of even greater severity have swept 
through the lodgepole-pine stands of the Bitterroot, Beaverhead, 
and Salmon National Forests, presage the extermination of ex- 
isting mature stands of this species over large areas of those 
units, and threaten the lodgepole areas of the Madison and 
Targhee National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park. 
Appropriations for arresting the spread of the attacks were 
delayed too long to render control work feasible on the three 
national forests named. On these units the timber stands are 
lost. This experience portends comparable losses and even 
graver consequences if funds to finance adequate control meas- 
ures are not soon forthcoming to make possible clean-up work on 
the Madison and Targhee National Forests, which adjoin the 
Yellowstone National Park. Funds are also needed in adequate 
amounts to make possible the control work in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park as infested trees are discovered. In view of these 
facts, the situation requires that the estimates of the Forest 
Service and National Park Service for control measures be 
favorably received and the money specified therein be appro- 
priated annually as requested. Otherwise the timber stands of 
the Yellowstone Park, not to mention what will happen in the 
national forests, may become and likely will become monuments 
gray, somber, and depressive because of the shortsightedness 
of the forest-protection policy of the Federal Government, and 
much of the beauty of this wonderland will have been destroyed. 
Likewise, in the absence of proper recognition of the situation, 
the commercial white-pine stands in north Idaho and western 
Montana are destined to meet the same fate. 

BLISTER RUST 


Tlie white-pine blister rust is becoming established over a 
greater range each year in north Idaho. Unless checked, its 
fixation generally throughout the white-pine zone of Idaho and 
Montana is certain. Its general dissemination in this region 
will mean beyond any question of doubt the rapid extension of 
the blight to the valuable sugar-pine stands of California. The 
white-pine and sugar-pine stands of Washington and Oregon, 
while of minor commercial importance, furnish the carriers for 
the disease from this northern region to its California hosts. 
The ensuing five years is the critical period within which the 
spread of the disease in this territory should be checked. 

The early appropriation of requested funds is absolutely 
essential to the saving of the white pine from extinction. This 
species, it is to be remembered, is the most important lumber 
tree in the region. Control work will cost from $1 to $5 per 
acre to insure the safety of a crop that in stumpage value alone 
to-day is worth from approximately $15 to an approximate 
maximum of $600 per acre. White-pine timber is a raw mate- 
rial of tremendous regional importance. Its manufacture into 
lumber from stump to mill yard brings about a distribution of 
wealth to society ranging from $450 to $1,200 per acre. Reman- 
ufacture of the lumber into sash, doors, patterns, and other 
mill products adds at the least calculation 30 per cent more 
to these figures. Failure to undertake control work on an ade- 
quate scale will be comparable in a very measurable degree to 
the United States Government neglecting to deal decisively with 
the foot-and-mouth disease, the corn borer, or the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. Practicability of control has been conclusively demon- 
strated in the New England States and New York State. That 
the project is economically sound is beyond question. 

Private owners of white-pine timber who have plans for hold- 
ing their forest lands for continuous timber production have 
invested and have pledged themselves to invest further such 
funds as may be necessary to clean up their holdings of the 
key-blister rust hosts in accordance with specifications recom- 
mended by the office of white-pine blister-rust control of the 
Department of Agriculture. Should the Federal Government 
continue to neglect as a neighboring landowner to do like 
wise, it renders the work on adjacent private lands ineffective. 
Continued neglect upon the part of the United States will 
result in the forcing of private owners to discontinue work. 
The United States as a landowner would then be responsible 
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for the marked depression of the quality and value of all future 
timber crops on the great expanse of more than 2,655,000 acres 
of north Idaho and 214,000 acres in western Montana. If this 
catastrophe is to be avoided, the Federal Government must 
begin control work on its lands not later than the fiscal year 
1931 in accordance with financial plans which the board under- 
stands the Forest Service has already prepared. 

One point of unusually important significance in respect to con- 
tinued neglect of insect control and blister-rust control is that 
the fire danger will be enormously enhanced. The existing 
stands will die, resulting in thousands of acres of snags. A 
burning snag is a fire fighter's mortal enemy. From snags are 
blown sparks which time and time again have undone work of 
line construction costing thousands of dollars. The probability 
of lost fire line is almost in direct proportion with the number 
of snags standing within the danger zone back of a fire trench. 
Moreover, as time goes on, snags begin to fall, and when inter- 
mingled with reproduction which inevitably follows the killing 
of old growth in this region a veritable fire trap is created, 
and one in which fire fighting is rendered extremely difficult, 
expensive, and hazardous. Nevertheless the young stands will 
have to be protected from fire. The loss of these young stands 
results in complete denudation. All these facts argue strongly 
for the prompt and positive control of insect depredations and 
the blister-rust threat. Always it is true that insect control and 
blister-rust work can be gotten in hand more cheaply the earlier 
these menaces are properly attacked. 

So much for aspects of the forest protection job constituting 
deficiencies over which local Federal agents have no control, 
The following comprises a statement of situations requiring cor- 
rection and positive action upon the part of local administrators. 

First. A tendency is evident upon the part of officials of cer- 
tain forest-protection associations engaged in fire-control work 
on private land within the national forests and adjacent to the 
national forests, Glacier National Park, the Indian reservation, 
and intermingled with the public domain to assume as associa- 
tion liabilities the cost of suppressing forest fires for which 
individual members are responsible. In order to protect public 
interests it behooves the public agencies represented on the 
board to oppose the pressure to make such agencies a party to 
the practice at the expense of funds appropriated by Congress 
for the protection of public properties. 

The unalterable policy of the various governmental agencies 
engaged in forest-fire control in this region ought to be, first, that 
if it is at all possible, to establish responsibility for the inception 
of all fires, and second, that with responsibility once established, 
and in so far as the responsible party can meet the expense of 
fire fighting and paying for the damage done, that he be required 
to meet this obligation, although resorting to court action may 
become necessary to the fixing of the responsibility and to the 
collection of costs and the value of public properties destroyed 
and damaged. This is only another way of saying that the Fed- 
eral Government can not become a party to attempts to shield 
the agency responsible for the setting of forest fires. On the 
other hand, it is the clean-cut obligation of Federal officers to 
see wherever possible that the rule of law enforcement is in- 
yariably applied. This policy is considered to be an essential 
step in public education as well as an inescapable obligation of 
the public agency concerned. 

Second. Fire control laws of the States of Idaho and Montana 
do not provide appropriately for the safeguarding of the national 
parks, the national forests, the Indian reservations, and the pub- 
lic domain from fire danger created by land clearing activities 
of farmers, operation of steam-driven locomotives and other 
kinds of engines, accumulation of logging slash and campers, and 
smokers while within and adjacent to the public properties 
named. 

Third. Certain logging operations during the dangerous periods 
of past fire seasons have repeatedly become a menace to the Fed- 
eral properties in this region and have been responsible for the 
destruction of resources on these properties amounting to enor- 
mous sums—damage which in no small part is irreparable. 
Therefore, it is the consensus of opinion of the group that the 
protection of public interests requires that injunction proceed- 
ings should be freely resorted to in the future with a view of 
abating such form of risks and nuisances to public properties 
during critical fire weather. 

Fourth. At numerous points an absence of a proper sense of 
responsibility upon the part of individual citizens was evident. 
Altogether too often and in too many different localities he 
seems to be devoid of a feeling of responsibility for preventing 
forest fires, for suppressing forest fires in their incipiency 
within the range of his activities, and for voluntarily making 
his services available on the larger forest fires. Accordingly, 
it appears to be incumbent upon the public agencies engaged in 
fire-control effort in the region to organize and carry on a re- 
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newed and more intensive campaign of education, with the de- 
sign to develop such a form of public consciousness that every 
citizen will feel it to be as much his duty to protect the forest 
resources of his locality from the ravages of forest fires as he 
now demonstrates in respect to fire prevention and control in 
his neighbor's home, in his neighbor's garage, or in his neigh- 
bor’s wheat field. In this movement the Federal agencies ought 
to enlist the active cooperation of the State forest officials and 
eounty police officers. 

The teaching of the individual in this connection ought to have 
for its theme that it is not only the duty of good citizenship to 
do all possible to prevent forest fires and to report those discov- 
ered but that it also carries with it the obligation to voluntarily 
extinguish fires within striking distance of the individual. Fur- 
thermore, good citizenship requires that the individual display 
interest enough in the welfare of his home region to make his 
services available for the suppression of the larger fires. 


COOPERATION 


The sense of the meeting was that it would be timely to have 
a statement from the several bureaus comprising the member- 
ship of the region to indicate the kind and extent of cooperation 
now under way between the different bureaus and the outlining 
of a program for additional cooperation. As to the first, the 
following statements are quoted: + 


BLISTER RUST 


Since 1924 the Forest Service has made available to the office of 
blister-rust contro] its facilities for purchasing supplies and equipment. 
This has resulted in a financial saving to the office of blister-rust con- 
trol, and also in a greater degree of standardization of supplies and 
equipment than would have been attained had these commodities been 
purchased locally and at various points. 

Since 1928 the office of blister-rust control has stored its equipment 
in a small portion of the warehouse leased by the Forest Service in 
Spokane. This has resulted in a financial saving and ease of handling 
materials for the office of blister-rust control. It is my understanding 
that it has been advantageous to the Forest Service in that it represents 
financial return for space not needed by the Forest Service. Under this 
heading note should also be made of the fact that in several instances 
equipment belonging to the office of blister-rust control has been stored 
free of charge at the Priest River Experiment Station and at the various 
ranger stations. This has saved the office of blister-rust control cost 
both of hauling and storage. 

Since the inception of experimental blister-rust control in the West 
the Forest Service has tendered to this office the use of field and office 
records, particularly those dealing with timber surveys, land ownership, 
ete. It is, of course, entirely impossible to put any financial valuation 
upon this aid given to us since the work could not be duplicated, but 
was, nevertheless, invaluable to this office. 

In numerous instances the Forest Service has supplied subsistence at 
a nominal cost to small parties of blister-rust control men working on 
national forests. This has materially aided us in that it made unneces- 
sary the development of our own source of supply. 

During one entire field season arrangements were made whereby all 
supplies for blister-rust camps were hauled out of Spokane by Forest 
Service trucks. This represented an advantage to both organizations 
since it resulted in lower hauling costs for the office of blister-rust con- 
trol and in a higher degree of utilization of the trucks by the Forest 
Service. 

Since 1924 men employed by the office of blister-rust control working 
upon national forests have been available for fire control when called 
by the Forest Service. The most outstanding instance of this was in 
1926 on the Kaniksu National Forest, when half of the man-days spent 
in the field by blister-rust employees was on fire control. 

From 1926 to 1929, inclusive, experimental blister-rust control opera- 
tions have been conducted on the Kaniksu, Cœur d'Alene, and Clearwater 
National Forests. During this period complete protection was given to 
$4,643 acres and stream-type protection to 11,150 acres. The actual 
field cost of these operations was $77,365, the average cost per acre 
being $1.70. The operations here mentioned were those of sufficient 
scope and completeness to represent actual protection and do not include 
other types of experimental work that led to the development of local 
control but which did not result in final protection of the areas con- 
cerned, 

The office of blister-rust control has for several years been carrying 
on investigations upon the feasibility of chemical eradication of ribes. 
As a by-product of this investigation, the office has in several instances 
been able to supply to the Forest Service information regarding the 
eradication of poisonous range plants, While still in the experimental 
stage, several suggestions were given by this office which seem to be 
pointed toward success. 

INSECT CONTROL 


A man was detailed from the forest insect field station at Coeur 
d'Alene to the control project on Steamboat Creek, Coeur d'Alene Forest, 
during May and June. During July two men were detailed from the 
station to conduct an insect survey of the forest. 
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Inspection of control work on the Kootenai National Forest in May. 
Inspection and assistance in planning and organizing control work. 

Detail of man from station to assist officers of Madison National 
Forest in recognizing and determining mountain pine beetle infestations. 

The training school was conducted by the officers of this station at 
Wisdom, Mont., for the purpose of training the forest officers of the 
Madison National Forest and Yellowstone National Park in the recogni- 
tion of the mountain pine beetle. 

Examination of camp grounds, etc., at Yellowstone National Park for 
the purpose of determining the need for artificial control. 

An examination was made of reported mountain pine beetle infesta- 
tions on the west side of Glacier National Park for the purpose of deter- 
mining the need for artificial control measures, 


GLACIER PARK 


Purchase of supplies, equipment, and material from Forest Service 
warehouses have resulted in considerable saving to this park, both in 
money and time. 

A composite map of adjacent national forests, Glacier National Park, 
and Blackfeet Indian Reservation, prepared in cooperation with the 
Forest Service, has proved invaluable. Heretofore, maps of the national 
forests and maps of the park were on different scales, and it was difi- 
cult to exactly locate fires from lookouts located in the national forests 
and the park. 

During the past fire season, which has been characterized as the worst 
in the history of the Northwest, smoke chasers employed by the park 
have extinguished fires just outside the park and in the forest, and 
Forest Service smoke chasers have given this same service to the park. 

During the disastrous Half Moon fire, Supervisor Hornby, of the Flat- 
head National Forest, contributed what was perhaps the finest piece of 
cooperation of the season. He stationed 70 men to protect Belton, 
because he realized that if the buildings at Belton burned park head- 
quarters would likely be burned also. It was his reaction that buildings 
at park headquarters were Government property as much as though they 
had been headquarters of the Forest Service. 

Last year the Blackfeet National Forest cooperated in the construction 
of a telephone line to Loneman Lookout in the park, and this proved 
of great service to both the park and the forest. This year we were 
able to reciprocate by permitting the Forest Service to connect with our 
metallic circuit along the Great Northern Railroad in two places. The 
Forest Service also connected one of their lookouts with our ground 
circuit near the Kishenehn ranger station. The telephone systems of 
the park and adjacent national forests are, for the purpose of fire pro- 
tection, considered one unit. 

In connection with reforesting burned areas along the road, arrange- 
ments have been made to secure young trees for restocking from the 
Forest Service. 

In addition to the above 100 per cent cooperation between Glacier 
National Park and adjacent national forests, the park has had a great 
deal of help from the Bureau of Entomology and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, in making studies of damaged 
portions of our forests due to insects and tree diseases. 


FOREST SERVICE 


The Forest Service cooperates with local officers and representatives 
of the bureaus constituting this board to the extent of furnishing them 
with any equipment or supplies that are available in the Forest Service 
warehouses, This consists of supplying them with any of the Forest 
Service equipment, such as mess outfits, pumps and other fire equip- 
ment, and also with food supplies. In some instances Forest Service 
buying service has been extended to other bureaus in the purchase of 
special equipment of a type not used by the Forest Service. Surplus 
equipment obtained by the Forest Service from other bureaus ontside 
the region has been made available to these bureaus at the avcrued 
charges to the Forest Service. 

Forest Service trucks are loaned to the post-office department at 
Missoula each Christmas season to assist in the rush period. 

Collective buying of cars has made it possible for the bureaus pur- 
chasing but one car per season to be able to take advantage of the 
carload land-grant freight rate from Detroit, thereby saving from $60 
to $70 per car that otherwise would not be obtainable. 

The total amount of supplies secured by other bureaus through the 
Forest Service warehouses this year will approximate $40,000. In addi- 
tion to the service value in being able to obtain these supplies from the 
local warehouses, it is safe to say that an actual cash saving of 20 per 
cent is obtained. 

The Forest Service is contributing the work of a land-appraisal expert 
to the enterprise of purchasing land from appropriations made to the 
National Park Service for extending the winter range of the antelope 
and elk herds of the Yellowstone National Park. 

The Forest Service cooperates with the National Park Service on 
lands adjacent to the Yellowstone National Park in the enforcement of 
the game laws for the protection of the elk herds from the Yellowstone 
National Park while on winter range. 

During the critical periods of the past fire season the War Depart- 
ment rendered valuable aid by providing pack mules from both Fort 
Missoula and Fort George Wright. The commanding officer at Fort 
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Missoula voluntarily made all the resources at Fort Missoula available 
for fire fighting upon call from the Forest Service. 


PROGRAM FOR ADDITIONAL COOPERATION 


The Forest Service will make available to the Park Service in this 
locality its fire-control training courses, 

The Forest Service will go as far as possible in extending to the Park 
Service its facilities for the employment of labor for fire-suppression 
work. 

The Forest Service and the Park Service will coordinate their respec- 
tive practices in regard to the form and terms of the contract of hire of 
fire fighters. 

The contracts prepared by the Forest Service under which flying 
service is purchased will provide clearly that service under the contract 
will be available to the national park authorities, 

The Forest Service and the Indian Service will investigate the prac- 
ticability of improving the standards of detection from fire lookout 
points along the boundary between the Lolo National Forest and the 
Flathead Indian Reservation. 

The Spokane office of the Weather Bureau will endeavor to clarify 
the language commonly employed by the Weather Bureau in reporting 
weather forecasts in order that there may be a better understanding 
of the meaning of forecasts given by telegram. 


The defects in the scope and intensity of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s forest protection work in this region prompted the board 
to recommend the urgent necessity of more adequate appro- 
priations. Moreover, the situation demands greatly liberalized 
appropriations for minor roads and trails to the two departments 
to open up the inaccessible regions of the national parks, na- 
tional forests, and Indian reservations of this region, Not to 
meet these needs will make inevitable more large, but neverthe- 
less preventable losses of timber, more enormous fire fighting 
costs, more seriously impaired watersheds, thousands of black- 
ened acres added to the millions of acres of existing relics of 
the forests of yesterday, more national park area flame swept, 
more of the beauty and matchless scenery of the parks irrep- 
arably marred, [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, salaries and general expenses, $11,910,730; and in addition 
thereto there are hereby appropriated all moneys received as contribu- 
tions toward cooperative work under the provisions of section 1 of the 
act approved March 3, 1925 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 572), which funds 
shall be covered into the Treasury and constitute a part of the special 
funds provided by the act of June 30, 1914 (U. S. C., title 16, see. 498) : 
Provided, That not to exceed $470,076 may be expended for depart- 
mental personal services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the attention of the committee at 
this point to the importance of the research work in connection 
with the southern slash pine. It has been shown that this 
pine grows very fast, and the experiment research work has 
found that there is a good deal of adaptability about it for use 
in making paper. There have been some objections raised on 
account of the amount of resin contained in the pine, but in- 
vestigation has revealed that there is really a less per cent 
than was thought. It has been brought to my attention that 
it is very important that we ascertain more about the appro- 
priateness of this slash pine for making pulp to be used for 
paper making. It grows much faster than the spruce pine. 
I have an extract here from some findings on this matter: 


The United States Department of Agriculture brings out the fact 
that the slash pine grows more than seven times as fast as the spruce 
of the North. Dr. Charles Herty predicts that the rate of growth of 
slash pine up to 10 to 12 years of age, if carefully determined, will be 
much faster than the figures indicated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Doctor Herty has recently brought out some very 
striking facts with relation to slash pine. He indicates that the pre- 
vailing opinion among the manofacturers of pulp and paper products 
has been that all southern pines carried too high a resin content for 
use in the manufacture of the better grades of paper, while, as a 
matter of fact, the slash pine has a very small resin content unless it 
is wounded in the process of scarification. 

Herty says: The fact has been completely overlooked that the great 
bulk of this material is not physiological resin, but has been produced 
pathologically in the outer layers of the wood after the tree has been 
wounded in the weekly process of scarification.” 


I had a conversation with the chairman of the subcommittee 
about the article, and he assures me that they made an appro- 
priation last year, and that they are going to continue to carry 
forward this work. We appreciate that and no doubt it will be 
of valuable assistance in the determination of work in the 
Forestry Department of our section, 
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Our State and other States are cooperating in protecting our 
forests, and we are beginning to appreciate the value of the 
forest. That is especially true where pine grows quickly. All 
the old pines have been cut off. Our State provides an efficient 
forest service in carrying on the work, and we appreciate the 
action of the subcommittee in continuing this work. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Soil-fertility investigations: For soil-fertility investigations into or- 
ganic causes of infertility and remedial measures, maintenance of yro- 
ductivity, properties and composition of soil humus, and the transfor- 
mation and formation of soil humus by soil organisms, $200,000. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a ques- 
tion with reference to the soil surveys. How does the appro- 
priation this year compare with preceding years? Is it increased 
or decreased? 

Mr. DICKINSON, 
over last year. 

Mr. BRIGGS. There has been such a demand for soil surveys 
in many sections that I wondered if you had made provision 
for greater service to be undertaken, because the Bureau of 
Soils is nearly two years behind in reaching applications for 
soil surveys. My own thought is that such surveys are serving 
a very useful purpose and aiding agriculture in a better under- 
standing of the character and adaptability of soils, 

Mr. DICKINSON. We provide for the extension of the work 
to the extent of $36,000, and we provide for an additional sum 
e The printing is two and a half or three years 

nd. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Win the item be sufficient to provide for bring- 
ing down to date soil surveys previously made? 

Mr. DICKINSON. There is no provision for that. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Truck-crop insects: For Insects affecting truck and garden crops and 
including insects affecting tobacco and sugar beets, $392,474. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On page 54, line 21, strike 
out lines 21, 22, and 23 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Truck and fleld-crop insects: For insects affecting truck, garden, 
and field crops, including insects affecting tobacco and sugar beets, 
$392,474,” 


~ CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in explanation of this amendment 
I wish to say that as the bill now reads it provides an appro- 
priation for an investigation of truck-crop insects, particularly 
insects affecting truck and garden crops. It was thought that 
the language was not inclusive enough to cover field crops, and 
for this reason this amendment has been offered in order that 
it might cover an investigation of insects, particularly the wire- 
worm, affecting not only truck crops, garden crops, but field 
crops as Well. There is a specific appropriation, as I understand 
it, in this item of $7,500 for the wire-worm investigation in the 
State of South Carolina. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to 
the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations, experiments, and demonstrations in the establish- 
ment, improvement, and increase of the reindeer industry and musk 
oxen in Alaska, including the erection of necessary buildings and other 
structures and cooperation with other agencies, and for all expenses 
necessary for the enforcement of the provisions of the Alaska game law, 
approved January 13, 1925 (U. S. C., title 48, sees, 192-211), $127,000: 
Provided, That of this sum not more than $3,000 may be expended for 
the purchase of land and the construction of headquarters buildings for 
use of the warden at Fort Yukon, Alaska. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON : Page 59, line 4, strike out the 
sum “$127,000” and insert in lieu thereof $142,000.” 

Mr, DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, this provides for three ad- 
ditional game wardens in Alaska. It is recognized that they are 
needed up there. The committee mutually agreed that they 
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should be added to the bill, but in some way they were over- 
looked. I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Bureau of Biological Survey, $1,776,320, of which amount not 
to exceed $241,800 may be expended for departmental personal services 
in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dickinson: Page 61, line 10, strike out 
“ $241,800” and insert in lieu thereof “ $289,373." 


Mr, DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, that is merely to correct 
the amount that can be used within the District of Columbia, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 58 for the purpose of offering an amendment 
in the nature of a correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dicxkixsox: Page 58, line 2, strike out 
“$20,000” and insert in eu thereof “ $18,000." 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, that is to correct the allo- 
cation for this particular purpose in accordance with a cut in 
the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Agricultural engineering: For investigating and reporting upon the 
utilization of water in farm irrigation, including the best methods to 
apply in practice; the different kinds of power and appliances; the flow 
of water in ditches, pipes, and other conduits; the duty, appertion- 
ment, and measurement of irrigation water; the customs, regulations, 
and laws affecting irrigation; for investigating and reporting upon farm 
drainage and upon the drainage of swamp and other wet lands which 
may be made available for agricultural purposes; for preparing plans 
for the removal of surplus water by drainage; for the development of 
equipment for farm irrigation and drainage and for giving expert advice 
and ‘assistance; for field experiments and investigations and the pur- 
chase and installation of equipment for experimental purposes; for the 
preparation and illustration of reports and bulletins; for investigating 
farm domestic water supply and drainage disposal, the construction of 
farm buildings, and other rural engineering problems involving mechani- 
cal principles, including the erection of such structures outside of the 
District of Columbia as may be necessary for experimental purposes 
only; for rent outside the District of Columbia; the employment of 
assistants and labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere; and for 
supplies and all other necessary expenses, $394,500. 

COTTON GINNING 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, ginning is an important 
factor in the production of cotton. The producer and the spin- 
ner are interested in proper ginning or processing. Improper 
ginning may change a profit in cotton production to a loss. 

Staple cotton is produced in the district I represent, and it 
has been conservatively estimated that improper or rough gin- 
ning has decreased the value of approximately one-third of the 
annual crop $15 per bale. For a period of years it has been 
estimated that approximately one-third, or 300,000 bales, of 
the cotton raised in the Delta district of Mississippi have been 
improperly ginned, with an estimated loss to the growers of 
$4,500,000 annually. There is a problem in cotton ginning. 

The Department of Agriculture can aid in the solution of the 
problem. 

The demand for Improved cotton ginning resulted in an item 
of $10,000 in the agricultural appropriation bill of 1928 for 
ginning studies. A similar amount was carried in the appro- 
priation bill of 1929. The present bill not only contains $10,000 
for studies in cotton ginning but I am glad to observe that it 
also provides for an additional $10,000 for laboratory studies 
of cotton fiber. 

Both of these items are contained in the paragraph for mar- 
keting and distributing farm products. I am gratified that 
under the paragraph for agricultural engineering the present 
bill also carries for the first time an appropriation in the sum 
of $10,000 for the study of the engineering phases of cotton. 


I offer the following 
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These appropriations should be of great value to the cotton 
industry. 

In this connection the cotton industry is indebted to Mr. 
S. H. McCrory, of the division of agricultural engineering of 
the Bureau of Public Roads; to Doctor Youngblood, of the 
division of experiment stations; to Dr. R. W. Webb, cotton tech- 
nologist; and to Mr. Arthur W. Palmer, of the cotton division of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for their interest and 
valuable work in connection with improved cotton ginning. 

There is a widespread movement for a campaign of education, 
The experiment stations in the Southern States appreciate the 
importance of the matter. Mr. W. E. Ayres, the director of 
the Mississippi Experiment Station at Stoneville, Miss., who is 
thoroughly familiar with the production and ginning of cotton, 
expresses the belief that better cotton ginning will result in 
increasing the value of the cotton crop annually some $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 

The question of cotton marketing is involved. The producer 
and the consumer are interested. It is a national question. 


GRADE AND STAPLE 


Both the grade and staple of cotton are influenced by ginning. 
Machinery for cleaning cotton may result in an injury to the 
staple. It is asserted that the ginning preparation of American 
cotton has deteriorated. The ginned lint appears to be rougher, 
more nappy, and more gin cut than formerly. The quality of 
cotton is largely in the hands of the ginners. The same cotton 
ginned on different gins frequently results in a difference of one- 
sixteenth inch in staple or a loss of $5 to $10 a bale. 

It is important that the quality of the fiber be preserved in 
the gin lint. 

Several factors contribute to the problem: 

First. The number of gins is decreasing and the capacity of 
the individual gins is increasing. Trucks and improved high- 
ways are causing cotton gins to be located nearer to the markets 
and closer to the compresses. Capacity is the aim. There is 
too much capacity, even with dry cotton. 

It is not necessarily too much saw speed, but it is also a 
question of proper rolls. A tight roll and a high speed mean 
injury to cotton. The fault is not altogether with the public 
gin. There is two much speed in the operation of the private 
gin. 

Secondly, cotton in the early part of the season is ginned too 
quickly. It ought not be ginned when it is green. It should be 
dry. It should be turned over. No further comment is neces- 
sary. This proposition is self-evident. 

In the third place, cotton is ginned when it is wet either from 
dew or rain, Wet cotton or green cotton can not be ginned 
without damage. The fault is with the farmer. It may be that 
cotton driers are the solution. Picking cotton and putting it 
into the wagon is responsible for much inferior ginning. Stor- 
ing in cotton houses is a better way. 

In the fourth place, the snapping or sledding of cotton and 
injury from rains and storms have much to do with both 
the grade and staple of the cotton. It is an important considera- 
tion in the ginning. Snapping and sledding allow foreign mat- 
ter to be gathered with the seed cotton, and as a consequence, 
cleaning equipment is necessary. Frequently this cleaning 
equipment is used in ginning hand-picked cotton. Experiments 
show that the fiber is frequently damaged when hand-picked 
cotton passes through the cleaning equipment. 

Cotton is the oldest of all the fabrics, and the separation of 
cotton fibers from the seed has been practiced from the time of 
the earliest cotton culture, probably 800 B. C. and earlier, to 
the present time. In primitive times and to-day in parts of 
Africa, India, and China the method of hand pulling still ob- 
tains in separating the fiber from the seed. 

In cotton production generally, however, ginning machines are 
used. These machines are of two types, the roller type and the 
saw gin. The saw gin was invented by Eli Whitney, an Ameri- 
can, in 1792, and is used generally in ginning short-staple cotton. 
The saw gins, however, are not suited for the longer staple cot- 
tons. These cottons are usually ginned on roller gins. 

The same grade of cotton, differently ginned, may result in a 
loss of staple. I am interested in cotton production. There is 
frequently a difference of one-sixteenth inch in the ginning of 
the same cotton, This means a loss to the producer of from $5 
to $10 a bale. 

INFORMATION 

While cotton is the oldest of the fibers, the cotton gin is 
really a modern invention. The fact that both the cotton buyers 
and the spinners are complaining of a deterioration in the 
ginned cotton shows that there is much to be learned about this 
subject. I regret to say that while there has been much discus- 
sion, and while we know some of the factors that enter into the 
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solution of the problem, there is but little, if any, scientific data 
that is available. There are no experimental and controlled 
conditions that will facilitate the solution of the problem. Cot- 
ton gins are variously operated, some with relatively slow 
speeds, others fast; some are run with tight and others with 
medium seed rolls. Some are brush and others are air-blast 
type. Some are run when the cotton is entirely too wet, and 
it is even said that some are run when the cut is too dry. 
There are the matters of the diameter and speed of saws, the 
number and pitch of saw teeth, the density of the breast rolls, 
and the conditions and setting of ribs. However, there is a 
wide gap in our present knowledge. There must be experiments 
and detailed studies. There must be experimental ginning. 
There must be experimental machinery. There must be fiber 
studies and laboratory tests. I sometimes think that we know 
but little more of cotton ginning than in the days of Eli 
Whitney. 

If the cotton is too closely ginned, it results in injury to both 
the seed and lint cotton. The oil mill pays less for the seed and 
the spinner less for the cotton. There is need for better linters 


and better cotton. 
CONCLUSION 


There is located in my district, as I have already said, one of 
the most efficient cotton experiment stations in the South. The 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, to whom I have re- 
ferred, have undertaken to cooperate with this station in im- 
proving cotton ginning. There is a modern cotton ginnery at 
this station. I am advised, however, by the director that the 
officials of the station and the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had not gone far when they were thor- 
oughly convinced that the problem was entirely beyond any 
machinery the station possessed. It may be suggested that the 
proper equipment could be made in machine shops or manufac- 
turing establishments, but nobody knows what is needed. It is 
a matter of correcting mistakes. It is a matter of error. It is 
a question of correction. There must be trials. There must be 
experiments. It is a matter of invention and discovery. Dis- 
coveries are not made in the great industrial plants of the coun- 
try. Inventions are made by those who experiment. The cotton 
pickers are not being produced in commercial machine shops, 
but the inventors of these pickers have found it necessary to 
have their own equipment, so that changes may be made 
promptly and in order that new ideas and developments may go 
hand in hand. 

I recall an address delivered by Dr. R. W. Webb, of the 
division of cotton marketing, before the convention of Alabama 
ginners at Montgomery, Ala., February 26, 1929. He states: 


The Department of Agriculture has been asked frequently for infor- 
mation pertaining to the problems of ginning, and recently a marked 
interest in this direction has been developed. In fact, there is a growing 
demand that the department conduct a campaign of education. But 
before any intelligent educational campaign can be started, many more 
facts and much more detailed information must be obtained than are 
now available. Certainly any extended campaign should be preceded or 
supported by scientific studies involving both a survey of commercial 
gins and carefully controlled experimental ginning. 


I quote from Doctor Webb again: : 

It should be emphasized that the studies now under way are limited in 
scope and necessarily are of a preliminary character. Be that as it may, 
the results being obtained indicate considerable significance, making 
possible a better understanding of the preblems and forming a basis for 
more intensive and extensive gin studies, What is needed most urgently 
is an experimental gin plant equipped with adequate temperature and 
humidity control of the atmosphere and with all types and makes of 
commercial and experimental ginning and cleaning equipments. When 
this is at hand, and not until then, will it be possible to vary one factor 
at a time, all otbers being held constant, and to obtain information 
necessary to reflect the true nature of the relationships between ginning 
mechanics and fiber qualities. 


The information is necessary before any recommendations can 
be made by the department for the improvement of gin machin- 
ery, for better gin operations, and for educational work in the 
interest of better ginning. 

I am looking forward with much interest to the tests and 
studies that are to be made by the Department of Agriculture 
during the coming year. I trust that the department will make 
recommendations a year from now for a sufficient appropriation 
to really solve this perplexing and important problem. It means 
much to the cotton industry. It will probably take from $150,000 
to $200,000 to provide for suitable studies and for an adequate 
plant for experimental purposes. The amount will be well spent. 
It will enable the Government to do for the producer and the 
consumer what they can not do for themselves. 
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_ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expiired. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Marketing and distributing farm products; For acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States useful information on sub- 
jects connected with the marketing, handling, utilization, grading, 
transportation, and distributing of farm and nonmanufactured food 
products and the purchasing of farm supplies, including the demon- 
stration and promotion of the use of uniform standards of classifi- 
cation of American farm products throughout the world, including 
scientifie and technical research into American-grown cotton and ita 
by-products and their present and potential uses, including new and 
additional commercial and scientifie uses for cotton and its by-products, 
and for collecting and disseminating information on the adjustment 
of production to probable demand for the different farm and animal 
products, independently and in cooperation with other branches of 
the department, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organiza- 
tions, and persons engaged in the marketing, handling, utilization, 
grading, transportation, and distributing of farm and food products, 
and for investigation of the economic costs of retail marketing of 
meat and meat products, $816,800, together with $20,000 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for this purpose for the fiseal 
year 1929: Provided, That practical forms of the grades recommended 
or promulgated by the Secretary for wool and mohair may be sold 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and the receipts 
nevea deposited in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman, I am deeply interested in 
seeing a greater use made of cotton, and I would like to ask 
the chairman or some member of the committee what progress 
the department is making with reference to finding new and 
additional commercial and scientific uses for cotton and its 
by-products? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will refer the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Briacs, to the gentleman from Texas, Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The studies are going forward and some 
progress is being made especially in the utilization of lower 
grades for rugs, bagging, and carpets. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is, of course, not only essential that the 
studies provided for in this appropriation, as well as other appro- 
priations for departments and agencies cooperating be continued, 
but it is further necessary that the results of such studies be 
reflected in an increased use of cotton in the new channels sug- 
gested and in expansion of the use of both the standard and 
lower grades of cotton in the manufacture of various articles 
used both in industry and on the farm in extensive quantities. 

As you gentlemen are aware, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies of the Department of Agriculture, cooperating with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce and the Cotton Textile Institute, have been mak- 
ing rather extensive research and study of new uses of cotton, 
and both Government bureaus have recently published prelimi- 
nary reports of the result of such investigation and study up 
to the time of the issuance of such reports. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, published in March, 1928, a report en- 
titled “Cotton Fabrics and Their Uses,” and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics also issued a preliminary report in Oc- 
tober, 1928, entitled “ Cotton Bags and Other Containers in the 
Wholesale Grocery Trade.” Both of these documents made 
available to the public the fruit of such preliminary study, and 
I am interested in ascertaining the extent to which such infor- 
mation and suggestions have been actually carried out in the 
cotton industry. 

In the report referred to by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics it was indicated that the wholesale grocery trade alone 
utilizes enough bags to readily consume 600,000 bales of cotton 
annually. At the time of the issuance of the report the grocery 
trade was utilizing not more than 200,000 bales of cotton in 
bags used as containers; and it is apparent that it is of the 
greatest importance to the cotton grower and to the cotton 
trade that this potential market for 400,000 more bales of cotton 
in the grocery trade should be sought and obtained. 

But this is only one opportunity for increased use of cotton. 
The Government itself constantly uses great quantities of 
twine, bagging, and other articles made wholly or in part from 
jute and other commodities imported from foreign lands, and 
which, with their low costs of production, compete with and 
displace cotton to the extent of many thousands of bales. 

It seems to me one of the greatest services which the Gov- 
ernment might render in promoting a more extensive use of 
cotton is to liberalize the existing law, if necessary, so that the 
Government departments in bidding for materials to he supplied 
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to such departments could give preference to products made 
from American-grown cotton rather than to those manufactured 
from foreign-grown hemp and jute and other similar products 
of foreign lands. 

There is, moreover, need for more extensive study and experi- 
mentation in reducing costs of the utilization of the low grades 
of cotton into cotton bagging, so that not only can lower grades 
of cotton find a profitable market in the form of bagging and 
other greatly used manufactured materials, but that it may 
more successfully compete with products made from jute and 
other foreign imports which are utilized in the United States 
to such a tremendous extent. 

An adequate tariff against jute and similar articles which 
would equalize the costs of production as between cotton and 
foreign-grown products competing with it should be provided 
and should be incorporated in the pending tariff bill. 

We have the threatening situation of a sharp reduction of 
demand for American cotton in foreign markets, while little ap- 
pears to be done to increase the demand either at home or 
abroad; but in the meanwhile imports of products competing 
with American cotton are coming into this country at an in- 
creasing rate and further restricting even the home market of 
the American producer, 

The result is that cotton to-day is selling at least 5 cents or 
more below the actual cost of production. 

The Federal Farm Board is now engaged in a program of 
financing and organizing, through cotton cooperatives, the great 
cotton industry of the South, but it must not be forgotten that 
the solution of the problems of the cotton grower can not be suc- 
cessfully reached unless he has a reasonable assurance that the 
product which he produces can be marketed either at home or 
abroad at a price which will not only reimburse him for the 
actual cost of production but give to him a reasonable profit, 
so that he and those dependent upon him may continue to exist 
and the Nation continue to enjoy an adequate supply of an 
indispensable commodity. 

When we consider that cotton is the greatest agricultural com- 
modity entering into the value of our foreign trade and occupies 
as commanding a position in the domestic trade, it must be eyi- 
dent that it is a matter of national concern that this great in- 
dustry should not be allowed to languish or decline but should 
receive the unstinted cooperation of the Government of the 
United States and its people in not only preserving and expand- 
ing markets at home for a commodity which contributes so 
enormously to the wealth of this Nation but also in aiding in 
5 0 encouragement of a greater use of American cotton else- 
where, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Market inspection of farm products; For enabling the Secretary of 
Agriculture, independently and in cooperation with other branches of the 
Government, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or other associations of business 
men or trade organizations, and persons or corporations engaged in the 
production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 
food products, whether operating in one or more jurisdictions, to investi- 
gate and certify to shippers and other interested parties the class, 
quality, and/or condition of cotton, tobacco, and fruits and vegetables, 
whether raw or processed, poultry, butter, hay, and other perishable 
farm products when offered for interstate shipment or when received at 
such important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time designate, or at points which may be conveniently 
reached therefrom, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
including payment of such fees as will be reasonable and as nearly as 
may be to cover the cost for the service rendered: Provided, That cer- 
tificates issued by the authorized agents of the department shall be 
received in all courts of the United States as prima facie evidence of 
the truth of the statements therein contained, $475,000. 


Me GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. GARNER. We have gotten over, as I understand it, the 
controversial matters this afternoon. Why not save something 
for to-morrow? 

Mr. DICKINSON. We would like to go on to page 73. We 
have but one amendment to offer. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON : Page 66, lines 23 and 24, after 
the word “ vegetables,” strike out the words“ whether raw or processed.“ 


The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Those words were put in there by the 
committee on incomplete information before the committee. 
We did not know that there was any objection to the words 
going in from an administration standpoint. I send to the 
Clerk’s desk a letter on that subject, which I will ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
a letter from the director of regulatory work in the Department 
of Agriculture on that point, and I would like to have the words 
I referred to stricken from the bill, leaving the other language 
as it is at the present time, until the matter can be thoroughly 
studied and the amendment properly drafted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This is the letter: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF REGULATORY WORK, 
Washington, December 19, 1929. 
Hon. L. J. Dickinson, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Dickinson: May I call your attention to the language used 
on page 66 of the bill making an appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture, H. R. 7491, authorizing this department to make investi- 
gations and issue certificates to shippers and interested parties of the 
class, quality, or condition of certain agricultural products, ‘The scope 
of the work now carried on under existing legislation covers fruits and 
vegetables. The language used in line 24 by the addition of the words 
“whether raw or processed” immediately following the words “ fruits 
and vegetables” would very materially broaden the service beyond that 
field to which it is now confined. The retention of this language in the 
Pending bill would undoubtedly authorize the inspection and issuance of 
certificates on canned goods, preserves, jams, jellies, and other com- 
modities of food which are developed through processing fruits and 
vegetables, This inspection and certification service requires the determi- 
nation and announcements of grades or standards for the various 
products to which it relates in order that some comparative specific 
value may be given to the certificates. 

The department is convinced that the work which is carried on under 
this item in the bill has operated to the definite advantage of the 
farmer in marketing raw material, The proposal to include such com- 
modities after passing through that stage of manufacturing or processing 
employed to make them finished articles of food ready for distribution 
and consumption presents complications due to the fact that they are, 
when shipped into interstate commerce, subject to the provisions of the 
food and drugs act. The tendency, undoubtedly, would exist for manu- 
facturers and canners to declare on the packages in which such processed 
fruit and vegetables are carried statements announcing the fact that the 
commodity has been inspected by the department and certified to be of a 
particular grade. To prevent this service from operating through decep- 
tion to the disadvantage of the public and the producer likewise it is 
essential that some power exist to regulate the traffic so as to avoid 
erroneous and untruthful statements on the label concerning the grade, 
quality, or condition of the product, At present this may be done 
through the food and drugs act only. 

The inspectional and certification work authorized by the appropria- 
tion item is of a service nature distinctly; the work involved in the 
enforcement of the food and drugs act is regulatory. Already the 
department has experienced some difficulty in the satisfactory adjustment 
of these two types of work. Based upon the experiences of the past we 
have undertaken within the department to prepare a bill on market 
inspection of farm products. A preliminary draft has already been 
drawn and is now being discussed before submitting it to Congress, 

It is the purpose of the department to have it so drawn that distinct 
types of work in different bureaus relating to the same subject matter 
can be carried on effectively and satisfactorily without the conflicts 
that have occurred thus far under the present wording of the appropria- 
tion bill and which, in my judgment, will be increased if the pending 
measure provides for the extension of this service to processed fruits 
and vegetables, 

The purpose of this memorandum is to point out to you merely what 
seems to me to be the untimeliness of this amendment. If it is agreeable 
to you and the committee to restrict the terms of this item to the lan- 
guage included in the appropriation bill for 1930—that is, letting it 
apply to raw fruits and vegetables only—I believe that the department 
at a fairly early date will be able to suggest language which will obviate 
the administrative troubles that will be created by the addition of the 
words whether raw or processed.“ 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. CAMPBELL, 
Director of Regulatory Work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read down to and including line 22, page 72. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address de- 
livered by my colleague, Hon. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, at 
Brockton, Mass., on October 13, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF GEN. CASIMIR 
PULASKI 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, friends, and fellow citizens, we 
are gathered here to-day to observe with appropriate ceremony the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of a great soldier, a lover 
of mankind, a champion of liberty, who came to our shores in our 
hour of need, espoused our cause as his own, and loyally gave us his 
rare military genius, his unbounded personal courage, and ultimately 
his life that a free and independent America might be born. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski, whose memory we honor here to-day, devoted 
his entire life to the cause of freedom. Born in Poland in 1747, more 
than 3,000 miles from the land in which he was destined to lay down 
his life, he was called at the age of 21, at the conclusion of preliminary 
military service, to join his father on the battle field in the struggle to 
preserve his native land from foreign aggression. Almost at once he 
gave proof of that military greatness which was so soon to bring him 
fame. Whether in attack or in defense, in pursuit or in retreat, he 
demonstrated an activity and a resource which commanded the ad- 
miration of friends and foes alike. Never, it was said, had there been 
a warrior “who possessed greater dexterity in every kind of service.“ 
As commander in chief on the death of his father, his name became 
the terror of his enemies, the best hope of his countrymen. He made 
himself, as Benjamin Franklin expressed it, “ one of the greatest officers 
in Europe—famous throughout Europe for his bravery and conduct in 
defense of the liberties of his country against the three great invading 
powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia.” 

The cause for which he fought was not destined to triumph in Poland 
during his lifetime. Fate had decreed otherwise. Despite his brilliant 
and heroic leadership, the star of Poland was to disappear for the time 
being below the encircling horizon of invasion. The three empires pre- 
valled; Poland was partitioned among them and General Pulaski, bis 
estates confiscated, his father and other members of his family sacri- 
ficed in the struggle, a price upon his bead, found himself in exile in 
Turkey and later in Paris. 

Victory in Poland was indefinitely postponed, but this did not quench 
the flame which burned in the heart of General Pulaski. In Paris he 
learned that a new field was opening in America, where his sword 
might again be unsheathed for the rights of mankind, for liberty, and 
tor justice, for which he had struggled in Poland. After conferring 
with Franklin in Paris, he determined to offer his services to General 
Washington. 

Arriving in America in 1777, joining the Army as a yolunteer, he 
was not long in sustaining by his conduct and courage the reputation 
for which the world had given him credit. As America’s first. brigadier 
general of cavalry and later in command of Pulaski's Legion,“ he 
labored incessantly for the triumph of American freedom. At Brandy- 
wine, Lancaster, Haddonfield, Charleston, and on other battle fields he 
played a brilliant part and wrote for himself an undying name in the 
pages of American history. He fell at Savannah in the heat of battle 
in 1779, giving his life that America might live, acquiring in this 
manner the “highest of all claims to the Nation's remembrance and 
gratitude.” 

Poland, the land which gave him birth, has had much in its history 
in common with that of America. It has been characterized in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as the largest and most ambitious 
experiment with a republican form of government that the world had 
seen since the days of the Romans—as the first experiment on a large 
scale with a federal republic down to the appearance of the United 
States. It is said to have been the freest State in Europe at this time, 
the State in which the greatest degree of constitutional, civic, and 
intellectual liberty prevailed, offering complete toleration and asylum 
to those fleeing from religious persecution in other lands, and, like 
the United States to-day, serving as the melting pot of Europe, the 
haven for the poor and oppressed of all the neighboring countries. 

Enthusiasm for freedom in almost every branch of life; the principle 
of the sovereignty of the national calling the citizens to participate in 
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the responsibilities of government; the conception of the State not as 
a thing existing for itself but as an instrument serving the well-being 
of society; aversion to absolute monarchy, standing armies, and mili- 
tarism; disinclination to undertake aggressive wars combined with a 
notable tendency to form unions with neighboring peoples—such, it has 
been said, are some of the hall marks of the old Polish State, which 
made it stand out as a unique exception among the rapacious and mili- 
taristic monarchies of that age. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the genius of Poland. Such names 
as those of Kosciuszko, who like Pulaski, fought with our army during 
the revolution ; Mickiewicz, poet laureate of Poland; Sienkiewicz, Coper- 
nicus, Chopin, Paderewski, Pilsudski, the guiding spirit of to-day, and 
many others bear witness to this genius for which America and the 
world as a whole are the richer. 

Nor it is necessary to stress the unquenchable patriotism of the 
Polish people who for many gencrations furnished the world with the 
outstanding example of a liberty-loving nation struggling heroically 
against almost impossible odds. 

America’s particular indebtedness to the people of Poland as a whole 
is apparent when we realize that more than three million people of 
Polish descent are now in America giving the best that is in them to 
the development of the Nation. 

The triumph of freedom in Poland was destined to occur after the 
conclusion of the World War, almost 150 years after the enforced exile 
of General Pulaski. A united and independent Poland constituting 1 of 
the 14 points on the basis of which hostilities ceased, Poland to-day 
finds itself the sixth largest country in Europe, with a population of 
some 30,000,000 people, an area of some 150,000 square miles, rich 
natural resources, and highly developed industries, carrying om a trade 
with this country amounting annually to over $40,000,000. 

It was my good fortune a year or two ago to travel the length and 
breadth of the new Poland, to meet people in official life, to observe 
something of the problems and possible developments of the country, 
and to experience everywhere a courtesy and a hospitality which 1 
shall always recall. 

In recognizing our indebtedness to General Pulaski and to his people 
to-day, I am sure that we shall not be misjudged if we take sincere 
satisfaction in the realization that America, in its turn, has been able 
in recent years to aid to some extent in the development of the new 
Poland. Three instances of particular interest occur to me which may 
be briefly referred to: 

In the summer of 1919 the Kosciuszko squadron of aviation pilots 
was organized to fight for Poland in the struggle with the Bolsheviks. 
The squadron comprised representatives of six different armies, includ- 
ing the American Army, Several Americans lost their lives in this 
squadron in the service of the Polish Government. One of them, a close 
friend of mine, First Lieut. Edmund P. Graves, said to have been the 
most skillful pilot in the squadron, was the first of its members to dic. 
The Polish Government has done him every honor. Writing of him on 
the day following his death his group commander said : 

“He came to us from across the ocean, a son of the great American 
Nation, to offer his services to the Polish Republic. She welcomed him 
with all her heart in the memory of Pulaski and Kosciuszko, for he, too, 
came to fight for that freedom and liberty gained only through bloodshed.” 

No word is necessary at this time to recall the part played in Europe 
by the relief organizations of America after the World War under the 
guidance of President Hoover. To-day in the city of Warsaw, in Poland, 
there is a garden with tablets at the entrance marked “ Hoover's 
Garden.” A monument erected there bears the following inscription: 

“1922. To the United States of North America, from the grateful 
soldiers and children of Poland.” 

During the past two years a friend and former associate, Hon. Charles 
S. Dewey, of Chicago, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has 
served as financial adviser to the Polish Government. His acceptance 
of this office at the invitation of the Polish Government In connection 
with the program adopted for stabilization in Poland appears to have 
coincided with a turning point in the economic and financial conditions 
in the country. I am told that in no year since the war has Poland 
enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity than that experienced during 
1928. With increasing strength, Poland may perhaps again become a 
bulwark of western civilization in the troubled east of Europe. 

Ladies and gentlemen, General Pulaski was a true representative of 
outstanding characteristic of his native land. As a soldier he reflected 
its genfus, as a champion of human rights its love of freedom. It is 
highly appropriate that we should hold these exercises here to-day dedi- 
eating this square to the memory of his valiant spirit. In so doing the 
opportunity is presented to express our profound sense of gratitude to 
him and to his native land, our sincere desire for continued cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness between his country and our country, our earnest 
hope that the ideals of liberty and justice for which he lived and died 
may prevail and abide among the nations of the earth. 


GOLD-STAR MOTHERS OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], I ask unanimous consent 
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that he may have permission to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the gold-star mothers of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under a law passed in the last 
Congress the mothers and unmarried widows of sons and hus- 
bands who fell in the World War and who now sleep in alien 
soil may visit the graves of their loved ones at the expense of 
the United States Government. 

The law provides that the oversea pilgrimages of these gold- 
star mothers and widows may be made at such time during the 
period between May 1, 1930, and October 31, 1933, as the War 
Department may designate and insures every provision for 
their maintenance, comfort, and welfare while abroad. Where 
the soldier is survived by both mother and widow both are 
included within the purview of the statute. 

There are 365 gold-star mothers and widows in the State of 
Missouri who are eligible to make this trip as guests of the 
Government, and as a tribute to them and to their martyred 
dead, I ask that their names be printed in the Recorp. The 
full list as arranged by counties is as follows: 


Adair: Mrs. Dora E. Lowe, 316 South Sanford Street, Kirkville. 

Atchison: Mrs. Rosanna Ward, Phelps City. 

Barry: Mrs. Caldona Cooper, Cassville; Mrs. William 8. Erwin, 
Washburn. 

Barton: Mrs. A. Eccher, route 3, Liberal. 

Bates: Mrs, Clara A. Clark, Adrian; Mrs, Anna Dalton, Butler; Mrs. 
Hattie McCormick, route 3, Rich Hill; Mrs. A. O. Steele, Rich Hill; Mrs. 
Bertha Willard, Butler. 

Benton: Mrs, Malissic Buckley, general delivery, Hastain. 

Bollinger: Mrs. Mary E. Phelps, route 6, Nevada, 

Boone: Mrs. W. P. Moore, 410 South Ninth Street, Columbia; Mrs. 
Anna White, 506 Section Road, Columbia. 

Buchanan: Mrs, Sarah M. Leonard, 2118 St. Joe Avenue, St. Joseph; 
Mrs. Laura Munden, 204 West Nebraska Avenue, St. Joseph; Mrs. John 
T. Sanders, route 6, box 120, St. Joseph; Mrs, Henry F. Seifert, 1311 
Boyd Street, St. Joseph; Mrs. Minnie Showers, 2616 Patte Street, St. 
Joseph, 

Butler: Mrs. Mollie Gean, Rombauer. 

Caldwell: Mrs, America I, Kidder ; Mrs. Carrie May Hill, route 2, Cow- 
gill; Mrs. S. B, Laughlin, route 1, Hamilton; Mrs, Belle McBride, Hamil- 
ton; Mrs. Marion R. Searl, 306 East Jefferson Street, Marshfield. 

Callaway: Mrs. Sallie Boyer, New Bloomfield; Mrs. Henry Freiberger, 
route 7, Fulton; Mrs. J. H. Weller, Fulton. 

Cape Girardeau: Mrs. Robert A. Caldwell, Fruitland; Mrs. Sarah E. 
Crader, Burfordsville, route 1; Mrs. Cora Gaston, route 2, box 435, 
Cape Girardeau; Mrs. Nancy E. King, 418 South Hanover Street, Cape 
Girardeau; and Mrs. Alice R. Snider, Fruitland. 

Carroll: Mrs. Jennie Berrier, Bosworth; Mrs. Nannie E. Cumbo, Hale; 
Mrs. Pauline McCombs, Wakenda; and Mrs. Louisa A. Tassaro, Norborne. 

Cass: Mrs. Mary E. Mettler, Drexel; and Mrs. Ida Shelton, Pleasant 
Hill, 

Cedar: Mrs. Violet M. Pahlman, Jericho Springs; and Mrs. Virginia 
Sallee, route 2, Stockton, 

Chariton: Mrs. Rosa Leake, Mendon; Mrs. Amanda McAllister, route 
2, Mendon; Mrs. Matilda Meyer, route 1, Dalton; Mrs. Lee Stephenson, 
Snyder; and Mrs. Ida Elnora Young, route 1, Forest Green. 

Clark: Mrs. Augusta E. Blum, Kohoka; and Mrs. Lovina Kious, 
Kohoka. 

Clay: Mrs. Mattie Critchfield Baker, 309 Pine Street, Liberty; and 
Mrs. Sallie Gustin, Excelsior Springs. 

Clinton: Mrs. Diantha Callahan, Plattsburg; Mrs. Nettie Pearson, 
Plattsburg; and Mrs. Ollie M. White, Cameron. 

Cole: Mrs. Augusta Baker, box 5, Jefferson City; Mrs. Phenle Hart, 
Jefferson City; Mrs. Barbara Opel, 815 Mulberry Street, Jefferson City; 
Mrs. Julius Raithel, 81 West High Street, Jefferson City; and Mrs. H. J. 
Smith, 450 Suburban, Jefferson City. 

Cooper: Mrs. Nancy Dobson, 120 West Water Street, Boonville; 
Mrs. Julia Haller, 719 Fourth Street, Boonville; Mrs. Elizabeth Johns, 
312 High Street, Boonville; Mrs. Dan Langkop, Bunceton. 

Crawford: Mrs. Florida M. Bunton, Oak Hill. 

Dade: Mrs. Lucetta Games, Greenfield. 

Dallas: Mrs, Sarah M. Belknap, Box 505, Leadwood; Mrs. Elmira 
Nunn, General Delivery, Buffalo, 

Daviess: Mrs. Phillip Shaw, Pattonsburg. 

Dent: Mrs. Lucy Smith, Gladden. 

Douglas: Mrs, Jamie Mary Davis, Route 3, Ava; Mrs. Jessie Phillips, 
Roy. 

Dunklin: Mrs. Emma Vaughn, Kennett, 

Franklin: Mrs. Anna Haupt, Washington; Mrs. Josephine R. John- 
ston, Sullivan; Mrs. Mary Frances McKeehan, New Haven; Mrs. Lena 
M. Schroeder, Washington: Mrs. Alice Zumwalt, care of Mrs. Art Helm, 
Pacific. 

Gasconade: Mrs, Elizabeth Ruster, 
Stuckey, Bland. 


Route 2, Bland; Mrs. Clara 
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Gentry: Mrs. Mary E. Barnes, Albany; Mrs. Ida Clara Holden, 302 
South Hundley Street, Albany; Mrs. Amanda Sager, Box 516, Stan- 
berry ; Mrs. Julia Stonebraker, King City; Mrs. Maggie E. Tunnell, King 
City. 

Greene: Mrs. Henry A. Beyer, route 11, Springfield; Mrs. Sue E. 
Clingan, route 11, Springfield; Mrs. Lillie Edwards, 411 South Street, 
Springfield ; Mrs. Clara B. Janss, 1423 Belmont Street, Springfield; Mrs. 
Mary Lantis, route 6, box 80, Springfield; Mrs. Emma Marshall, route 
2, Springfield; Mrs. Rebecca Ray, general delivery, Springfield; Mrs. 
Nell D. Reid, 736 South Florence Street, Springfield; Mrs. Martha 
Wallace, 1112 West Atlantic, Springfield; Mrs. George V. Reager, 784 
South Freemont, Springfield; Mrs. Annie Willoughby, 804 North Rogers 
Avenue, Springfield. 

Grundy: Mrs. Amanda A. Weed, route 9, Trenton. 

Harrison: Mrs, Mary E. Hawkins, Bethany; Mrs. Alice E. Wilson, 
Bethany. 

Henry: Mrs. Lillie Jane Dunning, route 36, Deepwater; Mrs. Rosa E. 
Hutson, Windsor; Mrs. Lou E. Miller, Montrose; Mrs. Malvina C. Skaggs, 
Calhoun; Mrs. Mary Starks, route 2, Clinton; Mrs. Mary M. Stone, 
Windsor, 

Hickory: Mrs. Sarah Jamison, route 2, box 45, Cross Timbers; Mrs. 
Sarah A. Kittel, general delivery, Weableau. 

Howell: Mrs. Mary Monroe, Pomona; Mrs. Mary E. Skelton, route 3, 
Willow Springs; Mrs. Lizzie Smotherman, Peace Valley; Mrs. Rhoda A. 
Thornton, route 1, Mountain View. 

Iron: Mrs. Zenia Staab, Ironton. 

Jackson: Mrs, Maggie Decker Adamson, Kansas City; Mrs. Daisy 
Baughman, Kansas City; Mrs. Lulu E. Brown, Kansas City; Mr. Paul 
Campo, Kansas City; Mrs. Tenna Marie Caylor, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Mary Ann Cleveland, Kansas City; Mrs. Lucy Ann Cox, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Viola Curry, Kansas City; Mrs. Eughemia Derby, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Isabella D. Edwards, Kansas City; Mrs. Martha L. Fair, Kansas 
City ; Mrs. Margaret Finke, Kansas City; Mrs. Rose A. Fisher, Kansas 
City; Mrs. Catherine Fitzsimmons, Kansas City; Mrs. Anna Martha 
Foster, Kansas City; Mrs. F. X. Fraas, sr., Kansas City; Mrs. Martha 
M. Hadley, Kansas City; Mrs. Mollie Wine Hadley, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Maggie E. Hartman, Kansas City; Mrs. James Kirkpatrick, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Lena M. Larson, Kansas City; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Layman, Kansas City; Mrs. Rachel Lee, Mt. Washington; Mrs. Sarah 
Lott, Kansas City; Mrs, Anna A. Lynch, Kansas City; Mrs. Mary A. 
Maupin, Independence; Mrs. Josephine S. Morse, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Johanna O'Connell, Kansas City; Mrs. Mabel C. Peebles, Kansas City; 
Mrs. F. E. Scott, Kansas City; Mrs, Lenora Simpson, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Hattie Slocum, Kansas City; Mrs. Nora W. Steitler, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Ida Tuisler, Kansas City; Mrs. Ida 8. Waltman, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Fannie Willard, Kansas City; Mrs. Frances Williams, Kansas 
City; Mrs. Mary C. Woodbury, Kansas City; Mrs. Caroline Woodworth, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Wright, Kansas City; Mrs. Stella L. Wright, 
Dodon. 

Jasper: Mrs. Susan O. Adams, Joplin; Mrs. Sarah C. Brosius, 
Carthage; Mrs. Cynthia Ann Brown, Webb City; Mrs. Dora Belle 
Brown, Joplin; Mrs. Mary E. Calentine, Joplin; Mrs. Triphenia L. 
Call, Joplin; Mrs. Emmett Cooperrider, Joplin; Mrs. Martha E. Davis, 
Carthage; Mrs. Anna Lee Edwards, Carthage; Mrs. Capitelia Ellinge- 
worth, Carthage; Mrs. Mary Everson, Joplin; Mrs. Susie F. Hanmer, 
Joplin; Mrs. Lilly E. Hopp, Oronogo; Mrs. Mary Hughes, Carl Junc- 
tion; Mrs. Margaret Long, Joplin; Mrs. Annie Morrison, Joplin; Mrs. 
Buela Webb, Joplin; Mrs. Jennie F. Wiggins, Carthage; Mrs. Rose 
Woodmansee, Purcell; Mrs. Martha Smoot, Joplin. 

Jefferson: Mrs. Elba Boyce, Plattin; Mrs. John O'Farrell, De Soto; 
Mrs. Rhoda Wideman, Crystal City. 

Johnson: Mrs. Herick J. Benjamin, Holden; Mrs. Charlottie Peery, 
Knobnoster ; Mrs. J. R. Stewart, Holden. 

Knox: Mrs, Thomas Bradley, Greensburg. 

Laclede: Mrs. Mary Blankenship, Lynchburg; Mrs. Alice K. Marsh, 
Conway. 

Lafayette: Mrs. Amanda S. Bedi, Lexington: Mrs. Mary C. Camp- 
bell, Odessa; Mrs. Ella Hannah, Odessa; Mrs. Ella Lohman, Concordia; 
Mrs. Hanna Mallet, Lexington; Mrs. Emelies Niederjohn, Higginsville ; 
Mrs. Katherine B. Wiley, Lexington; Mrs. Margaret Williams, Lexington. 

Lawrence: Mrs. Mollie Lewis, Miller. 

Lewis: Mrs. Berry L. MeLin, Canton. 

Lincoln: Mrs. Ruth P. Bibb, Eisberry; Mrs. W. A. Branch, Elsberry. 

Linn: Mrs. Emilie Keune, Laclede; Mrs. Andrew W. McNish, Brook- 
field; Mrs. E. M. Neely, Browning; Mrs. Kate Thompson, Brookfield; 
Mrs. Joe Yagel, Purdin. 

Livingston: Mrs. Isabelle W. Glick, Chillicothe. 

McDonald: Mrs. Rose May Brown, Pineville. 

Macon: Mrs. M. 8. Bane, Elmer. 

Madison: Mrs. Emma Martin, Cornwall; Mrs. Bertha Moyers, Fred- 
ericktown; Mrs. Minnie Phelps, Fredericktown. 

Maries: Mrs. James O. Miller, Bell. 

Marion: Mrs. Roseanna Chase, Hannibal; Mrs. Rhoda V. Lee Clark, 
Hannibal; Mrs. Edna M. Curtis, Hannibal; Mrs. William Dickson, Pal- 
myra; Mrs. Jennie E. Doolin, Hannibal; Mrs. Alice Greene, Hannibal; 
Mrs. Nancy Ann Vestal, Hannibal. 
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Mississippi: Mrs. Martha Boltnott, Charleston; Mrs. Mary Tatum, 
Charleston. 

Moniteau: Mrs. Margaret Holterman, California. 

Montgomery: Mrs. Grace Holmes, Jonesburg; Mrs. Maggie Jackson, 
Montgomery City; Mrs. Elizabeth F. Park, Middletown. 

Morgan: Mrs. Sarah M. Hibdon, Barnett, 

New Madrid: Mrs. Jean Burns, Canolou; Mrs. Fannie Riley Fine, New 
Madrid; Mrs. Henrietta Sutton, Parmo; Mrs. S. J. Wiseman, Marston. 

Newton: Mrs. Emma Clapper, Newtonia; Mrs. Artie Kenney, New- 
tonia. 

Oregon: Mrs. Minerva E. Hall, Thayer. 

Osage: Mrs. Annie Walker, Chamois; Mrs. Gertrude Worms, Meta. 

Pemiscot: Mrs. Nancy M. Napier, Hayti; Mrs. Nannie Pullem, Hayti; 
Mrs. J. L. Southern, Steele; Mrs. Annie Tate, Caruthersville. 

Perry; Mrs. Chloe Minnie Brown, Perryville; Mrs. Philimina Elder, 
Perryville; Mrs. Therese N. Erzfield, Uniontown; Mrs. Mary Felista 
Manning, Claryville. 

Pettis: Mrs, Laura E. Burk, Sedalia; Mrs. Hattie English, Sedalia; 
Mrs. Althea Hill, Sedalia; Mrs. Rose Hirsh, Sedalia; Mrs. Jennie E, 
Love, Sedalia; Mrs. Alma Love, Sedalia; Mrs. Lavrice Sibert, Sedalia; 
Mrs. Clara B. Taylor, Sedalia. 

Phelps: Mrs. Sarah E. Allen, Jerome, 

Platte: Mrs. Minnie S. Billott, East Leavenworth; Mrs. Agnes 
Wagle, Platte City. 

Polk: Mrs. Rebecca Barham, Burns; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Clark, Boli- 
var; Mrs. Emily Alice Cowan, Humansville; Mrs. William L. Mitchell, 
Morrisville; Mrs. Edie Wells, Bolivar. 

Pulaski: Mrs. Amanda E. Boyce. 

Putnam: Mrs. Melissa Hatfield, Worthington. 

Randolph: Mrs. Thomas J. Jenkins, Moberly; Mrs. Eva Solomon, 
Moberly ; Mrs. Lizzie Street, Clark. 

Ripley: Mrs. Davis Casteel, Doniphan; Mrs. John Miller, Oxley; 
Mrs. Mandy Ryan, Doniphan. 

St. Charles: Mrs. Pheby Galloway, Wentzville. 

St. Clair: Mrs. Davis Crowder, Appleton City; Mrs. Marthy Simp- 
son, Oyer; Mrs. Catherine E. Williams, Lowry City; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Wilson, Appleton City. 

St. Francis: Mrs. Maggie Gallagher, Flat River; Mrs. Mary Griffin, 
Leadwood; Mrs. Slone LePere, Farmington; Mrs. Mary E. Parker, 
Bonne Terre, 

St. Louis: Mrs. Cornelia L. Compton, Kirkwood; Mrs. Mollie Danz, 
Creve Coeur; Mrs. Minnie Hohmann, Centaur; Mrs. Lizzie Jackson, 
Webster Groves; Mrs. George W. Rogers, Ferguson; Mrs. Sarah A, 
Saylor, Webster Groves; Mrs, Della Jennie Shock, Webster Groves; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Zink, Affton. 

St. Louis City: Mrs. Jane Admire; Mrs. Charlotte Baum; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Brennan; Mrs. Eulalle Brock; Mrs. Lizzie Brown; Mrs. Indiana 
Brownrigg; Mrs. Sarah E. Burt; Mrs. Mana Chandler; Mrs. Leila M. 
Cope; Mrs. Clara Crowder; Mrs. Catherine Devereux; Mrs. Anna 
Dixon; Mrs. Julia N. Drescher; Mrs. May Duel; Mrs. Alma Dorothy 
Ensko; Mrs. Ruth Erbe; Mrs. Myrtle Ferrill; Mrs. Hattie Gentry; Mrs. 
Irene Gildehaus; Mrs. Nellie E. Gilfoyle; Mrs. George P. Goddard; 
Mrs. Emma Harvey; Mrs, Blanche L. Horn; Mrs. Anna Jarosik; Mrs. 
Alice E. Jutz; Mrs. Myrtle M. Klein; Mrs. Lena Koenig; Mrs. A. Kuntz; 
Mrs. Anna M. Kurka; Mrs. Beatrice Langon; Mrs. Mary Loftus; Mrs. 
Alby D. McCarthy ; Mrs, Susan McConnell; Mrs. Martha Martens; Mrs. 
Parthenia Martin; Mrs. William May; Mrs. Elsie C. Meier; Mrs. Minnie 
Meltner; Mrs. Addie Nabers; Mrs. Clara R. Noland; Mrs. Maria B. 
Peers; Mrs. Mary C. Potter; Mrs. Katherine Rausch; Mrs. Jerenia L. 
Reid; Mrs. Cordelia Reilly; Mrs. Ella Robbins; Mrs. Henrietta Roehrig; 
Mrs. Anna Schmidt; Mrs. Mary Schneider; Mrs. Rose N. Stark; Mrs. 
Emily R. Summersby; Mrs. Hattie Tebbs; Mrs. Annie E. Timpe; Mrs. 
Alice Tod; Mrs. Elsbeth H. Vaughn; Mrs. Martha Vaughn; Mrs, Dan 
Wicker; Mrs. Nannie E. Wear; Mrs. Jennie Lee Withington ; Mrs. Annie 
Wunsch; Mrs. Sophie Zoller. 

Saline: Mrs. M. E. Blackburn, Blackburn; Mrs. John Boggs, Slater; 
Mrs. Lena Bollman, Slater; Mrs. Margaret A. Buck, Marshall; Mrs. 
Bertha Deis, Marshall; Mrs. Thomas Fair, Marshall; Mrs. Melissa 
Fischer, Gilliam. 

Scott: Mrs. Manda Ghormley,’ Sikeston; Mrs. Mary C. Stidham, 
Chaffee. 

Sullivan: Mrs. Emma Jane Eaton, Harris; Mrs. Josephine King, 
Milan; Mrs. Edith MeClary, Milan; Mrs. Hannah Collins Sloan, Milan. 

Taney: Mrs, Addie L. Allen, Day. 

Texas: Mrs. Mary Pittman, Success, 

Vernon; Mrs, Lenora Begley, Montevallo; Mrs. Della Kasten, Nevada ; 
Mrs. Ella May Leach, Montevallo; Mrs. Martha J. Williams, Montevallo, 

Warren: Mrs. Annie Ellerbruch, Treloar; Mrs. Minnie Schwerdt, 
Warrenton. 

Washington: Mrs. Sarah Cordia, Richwoods; Mrs. Etta Horton, Iron- 
dale. 

Wayne: Mrs. Laura Thornburgh, Greenville. 

Worth: Mrs. J. H, Bales, Denver; Mrs. Matilda McKim, Grant City; 
Mrs. Barbara Tokem, Grant City. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks on the agricultural bill until the end of the coming 
recess. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks on the agricultural bill until the end of the 
coming recess. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
delivered by the Hon, CHARLES L. ABERNETHY over the radio 
yesterday on the subject of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an address delivered yesterday by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ApernerHy]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND ITS PRACTICES 


The wild orgy of speculation carried on through the New York Stock 
Exchange and similar institutions throughout the country recently, with 
such disastrous results to so many people, should at least cause the 
responsible heads of these institutions to pause and see if it is not time 
for them to have a house cleaning and to undertake some drastic regu- 
lation of themselyes before an aroused public conscience will inevitably 
bring about Federal regulation and control of their practices. 

It is not my purpose to deal with the subject under consideration 
except in a sane and sensible way. I confess in the outset my lack of 
knowledge of the intricacies of the management of these institutions ex- 
cept in a general way and from what I have learned by a study of them 
by recent research. I am approaching the subject as a national legis- 
lator seeking to be helpful to the country at large without doing any 
injustice to the established institutions that have been in existence so 
long and have had such a high standing in the business world. 

In March, 1929, the president of the New York Stock Exchange, in the 
North American Review in an article entitled “ Mechanics of the Stock 
Exchange,” undertook to give, as he said, to thousands of Wall Street's 
new investors unfamiliar with its actual machinery authoritative expla- 
nations by which their market transactions were effected, 

The New York Stock Exchange in its legal form is a private club 
which provides a meeting place where brokers may buy and sell stocks 
and bonds for themselves and for their clients. To quote its constitu- 
tion, its objects are “to furnish rooms and other facilities for the con- 
venient transaction of their business by its members, as brokers, to 
maintain high standards of commercial honor and integrity among its 
members, and to inculcate just and equitable principles of trade and 
business.“ 

This institution has grown up from an organization started by about a 
dozen brokers who organized in 1792. The inyesting public has been 
educated and led to believe that when a stock or bond was listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange that these securities were safe and sound. 

We find in March, 1926, that the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange delivered a lengthy address before the Mississippi Valley Group 
Investment Bankers Association of America, at St. Louis, Mo., on List- 
ing securities on the New York Stock Exchange.” Again, he made 
another address before the convention of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee in June, 1928, on “Safeguarding the Nation’s 
capital,” and in October, 1928, he delivered an address at Omaha, Nebr., 
before the Nebraska Bankers Association on “The stock exchange and 
American agriculture.” 

The underlying purpose of these addresses was to encourage the in- 
vesting public and also bankers to invest in the securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Again we find the president of the 
New York Stock Exchange in a speech before the New Hampshire Bank- 
ers’ Association, at Manchester, N. H., on May 24, 1929, defending 
speculation in securities, and again we find this energetic and active 
president of the New York Stock Exchange taking serious issue with the 
Federal Reserve Board because the reserve banks were not allowed to 
accord New York Stock Exchange collateral rediscounting facilities, this 
in view of the administrative policy of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
monstrating with member banks against permitting the facilities of the 
Federal reserve system to be used for stock-speculative purposes. 

In the speech at Milwaukee in June, 1928, when the president of the 
New York Stock Exchange was undertaking to educate the bankers of 
that proverbially progressive State how there should be “ Safeguarding 
the Nation’s capital,“ he closed his speech on this occasion with these 
remarks ; 

“Under freedom the New York Stock Exchange has over the past 
century been able to foster and develop thrift and security investment 
not merely in its own locality but all over the United States. It pro- 
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vides not only those indispensable financial facilities for marketing se- 
curities which have been so widely availed of by American business and 
even by the American Government itself but also fundamentally and 
time-tested safeguards in security dealings so vitally needed by the 
steadily increasing class of security buyers throughout the Nation.” 

This campaign of publicity and speech making before banking groups 
and others carried on throughout the country had so encouraged the 
American public until we find the country running wild to a large 
extent on speculation to the neglect of real business. The Manufac- 
turers Record, in a well-considered article published November 7, 1929. 
among other things, had this to say: 

“ Consolidations, mergers, absorptions by banks and trust companies 
of other banks, the organization of vast investment trusts and chain 
stores, all seemed to the average man, judged by the wild scramble for 
stocks, as though there was no end to the pyramiding of security 
prices and attendant fictitious prosperity. À 

“We can not conceive how any supposed financier or banker, espe- 
cially the heads of the great banking institutions in New York, could 
ever have imagined that this wild orgy of speculation could continue 
indefinitely. There was nothing in this country or in world affairs 
to justify such a wild gamble, for gamble it was, of the wildest kind. 
The whole country was being engulfed in one vast scheme of specula- 
tion. The fever of gambling on the stock exchange or the race track, 
and in every other imaginable way, seemed to be in the very blood 
of the American people, spreading from this country to Europe; for 
Europe took an active part in enormous purchases of stock on the 
New York market. 

“ Official Government reports heralded with loud acclaim and un- 
ceasing reiteration that the country was enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity and thus seemed to justify this speculative era. Even President 
Coolidge, with his cold, calculating, New England blood, gave added 
impetus to speculation by the view he expressed to the effect that the 
brokers’ loans were not excessive. 

“The bankers of New York knew that the country was being 
drained of its money. They knew that there was being poured into 
that city from every part of the country very nearly every dollar 
that national chain systems could gather as rapidly as it was de- 
posited in local banks, and that many other big companies were re- 
quiring prompt transfer to New York of the money paid into their 
local offices throughout the country. They knew that bankers every- 
where throughout the land were lending money to Wall Street instead 
of keeping it at home, and that exorbitant rates of interest for call 
money, usury of the very worst kind, like a magnet were drawing 
to Wall Street speculation the money that should have been at work 
elsewhere. 

“This mad fever, raging to a greater extent than ever before in 
this country, to the extent that the wealth of the country surpasses its 
wealth in any former period, retarded the general business activities 
of the country and caused thousands of people to feel that they should 
grow rich overnight in the New York gamble, caused many to neglect 
their regular business, and prevented the use of money for the creation 
of new enterprises and the employment of people. 

“The result was inevitable unemployment on a very large scale 
throughout the land. President Hoover's attention was repeatedly called 
to the fact that the statements issued by the Department of Commerce 
proclaiming great prosperity because of a heavy output of iron and 
steel and automobiles and heavy freight loadings did not represent the 
actual business conditions of the country. He was told that there 
were millions of people anxious for work but unable to secure it. And 
yet the Department of Commerce unwisely continued its overoptimistic 
reports, failing to report the real condition, which could easily have 
been learned, of the unprofitableness of many lines of industry and of 
the lack of employment throughout the land. 

“The storm will clear the atmosphere, as many a storm has cleared 
the atmosphere. It will enable the country to see to better advantage 
the necessity of concentrating its work upon real constructive upbuild- 
ing rather than upon wild gambling operations which bave so absorbed 
the thought of millions of people that they had but little time or 
physical or mental strength to concentrate upon legitimate business. 
Mergers and combinations, absorptions of this and that company will, 
fortunately for the good of the country, probably be halted for a while. 
Even New York bankers may learn a lesson and discourage the organi- 
zation of many gigantic financial companies, which it was thought by 
some were to create a complete revolution in all human history and 
bring abounding prosperity to everybody. 

In the sweat of his brow shall man earn his bread.” 

This indictment by the Manufacturers Record, a most conservative 
publication, is most severe, but it is nevertheless most true. Looking 
back over the history of Wall Street as gained from observations from 
the Commerce and Financial of October 30, 1929, we find the listing of 
“Memorable Wall Street Panics,” as follows: 

The famous Black Friday of September 24, 1869, when Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk tried to corner gold, with results which every student of 
history will recall. While the Black Friday episode ended without any 
great depression in general conditions, it created a nervousness which 
brought on the panic of 1873, when, in the face of the curtailment of 
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European eredit, Jay Gould, Daniel Drew, and others drove up a bull 
market until it reached the breaking point in April of that year. In 
the collapse 70 stock firms and many banks failed and business stag- 
nation resulted, 

The failure of Grant & Ward, a firm in which former President Grant 
was a special partner, caused an upheaval in 1884. The Metropolitan 
Bank and Marine Bank failed, with losses of many millions to depositors 
and stockholders, 

In 1893 a panic followed the attempt of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad to effect a nation-wide rail combination. J. P. Morgan and the 
Vanderbilts opposed. In the first day of the crash, of 1,438,000 shares 
dealt in, 957,000 were Reading. ‘Thirteen stock-market houses went 
under and 15,000 commercial failures occurred in the following year, 

The Venezuela message of President Cleveland, in December, 1895, 
caused a crisis in which for a time war with England seemed immi- 
nent. A market collapse followed in which money went from 2 to 80 
per cent. 

On May 8, 1901, the struggle between E. H. Harriman and J. J. Hin 
for Northern Pacific broke into terrific warfare on the stock exchange 
and the stock went overnight from $150 to $1,000 per share. There 
was a tremendous short interest, and ruin for many houses stalked 
when Morgan & Co., backing Hill, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., backing Harri- 
man, finally agreed on a delivery price and saved the day. 

The panic of 1903 was the result of acute indigestion occasioned by 
flotation of too many stock issues and promotion. Several stock 
exchange houses failed. 

The break of 1907 was occasioned by the tying up of capital in 
company promotion and speculations on all the markets. The Secretary 
of the Treasury came to New York and placed $25,000,000 of Govern- 
ment funds in New York banks. The panic was stopped, but call money 
had gone to 125 per cent, several banks had failed, and commercial 
failure was widespread. 

The outbreak of the World War gave the market one of its worst days, 
July 30, 1914. The stock exchange had to be closed, and so remained 
for 111 days. Peace overtures in 1916 caused a “ peace panic,” which 
was swift but devastating, and“ war-bride” speculators saw millions in 
paper profits melt. 

The sweeping decline of 1921 was caused by the tying up of im- 
mense sums of bank credit in merchandise bought at the high prices 
and the sudden discovery that the accumulated stocks of goods could 
not be sold. Money went to prohibitive rates and, while prices of mer- 
chandise were falling precipitously, business and bank failures—the 
latter in the West—contributed to the disorder. The recent prosperity 
panic marked the eleventh monumental crash in the stock market. 

Would it not seem reasonable with such a record of panics in Wall 
Street as heretofore given that the burnt child would dread the fire 
sufficiently so as to cause the New York Stock Exchange with its many 
ramifications and with its powerful control to set about in an orderly 
manner to prevent these panics for the future which are so disastrous to 
Wall Street and to the whole country as well? 

We have been taught to believe that since the establishment of the 
Federal reserve system that panics that would affect the business of the 
country would be impossible. We saw the workings of the Federal 
reserve system during the World War when this country financed this 
gigantic struggle, not only for our Nation, but for most of the allied 
nations of the world. But for the Federal reserve system this would 
have been impossible. 

The severest indictment, to my mind, against the practices of the 
New York Stock Exchange, is the action of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has adopted an administrative policy of having Federal reserve 
banks remonstrate with member banks against permitting the facilities 
of the Federal reserve system to be used for stock speculative purposes. 
The action of the Federal Reserve Board in this particular was very 
seriously criticized by the president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
according to the reports of his speech in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of May 18, 1929. 

This speech was made before the Chicago Stock Exchange, wherein 
he took the Federal Reserve Board to task because they would not 
authorize Federal reserve banks to rediscount security loans, thus 
placing these loans on an equality with commercial paper. In answer 
to this suggestion of the president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Mr. George R. James, of the Federal Reserve Board, has this to say: 

“The board has no objection to banks lending money when it is their 
own money they are lending. Nearly every bank in the South has an 
excess of money between October and March, and they need more money 
during the planting season, and it was to help out in this natural 
situation that the board has agreed to function; but the banks are 
supposed to keep up their legal reserve, and we object to their borrow- 
ing from the Federal reserve for speculative purposes and forcing the 
rate up to 7 and 8 per cent to the farmer who needs money with which 
to buy fertilizer and other farming needs. Mr. James goes on to say 
that the plan proposed by the president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change of issuing currency against security collateral loans is not new. 
He cites that John Law tried it in France with the ‘ Mississippi bub- 
ble’ in 1718. Stock in his company went to $4,000 per share and 
then down to 90 cents per share, and finally to nothing.” 
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We go back as far as March 23, 1929, and we find a statement issued 
by Col. Leonard P. Ayers, of the Cleveland Trust Co., in which he says 
that the Federal Reserve Board is baffied in its efforts to curb specula- 
tion. Colonel Ayers has this to say: 

“Probably the degree to which the market sueceeds in securing in- 
creased loans during the next two months will determine whether both 
business and the stock market are to be subjected to proximate bumps 
or are to go on until they are victims of an ultimate crash.” 

Colonel Ayers writes in the March 15 issue of the Business Bulletin, 
published by the trust company, as follows: 

„The stock market seems to be taking business for a ride. In the 
underworld the passenger who is taken for a ride usually ends the trip 
as a victim. The Federal reserve system fears a similar outcome of the 
present ride and, assuming the role of traffic policeman, has blown its 
whistle to halt the speeders. So far the warning has gone unheeded, 
and the stock market and business are spinning along on their specu- 
lative way while the reserve authorities have the appearance of being 
baffied and, perhaps, thwarted.” 

George E. Roberts, vice president of America’s largest bank, the 
National City, of New York, thus sums up the situation to B. C. Forbes 
as published in the Philadelphia Inquirer of October 3, 1928, as follows: 

“The stock market is taking an undue share of the available credit 
of the country. Its influence upon the general business situation is 
bad. In the long run this will not be good for stocks. It is going to 
bring a check and in an undesirable way.” 

We find the president of the New York Stock Exchange in the 
summer of 1929, challenging in his speeches, and his annual report 
many of the current ideas of the stock market and its use of credits. 
The financiers below Fulton Street disapproved of his proposal that 
market credits be accepted as a medium for discounting at the Federal 
reserve banks. Unfortunately for the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange and those of his school who have been boosting and encourag- 
ing the public to buy securities listed on the stock exchange, we find 
in the last days of October, if I may quote, a sentence or two from 
the Financial Chronicle; 

“The present week has witnessed the greatest stock market 
catastrophe of all the ages, and it has left behind a trail of sorrow, 
misery, and distress, with money losses of such magnitude and of such a 
widespread nature that there can be no question of its being without 
parallel in stock-exchange history.” 

If, forsooth, this crash was confined only to Wall Street, and to a 
limited group, the conditions would not be so bad, but this wild mania 
for speculation had taken hold of the imagination of the Nation, and 
people of small means all over the country saw visions of wealth to be 
made overnight and put all into the stock market. Banks from every 
section were rushing funds to New York where call money was offering 
such high rates of interest, taking away from legitimate business and 
industry credit needed. We were told by authorized heads of depart- 
ments here in Washington that we were going through the greatest era 
of prosperity the country had ever known, and that with the inaugura- 
tion of President Hoover there would be an era of prosperity such as 
had never been knewn before in the business world. We find as a 
result of this wild speculation want, misery, ruin, and desolation 
in many quarters. The situation has grown so serious that President 
Hoover has called together from various sections of the country great 
captains of industry and others and has asked them to speed up 
production in all lines so as to overcome this great debacle. 

I have been looking patiently for some aggressive, firm action from 
either the White House or the Secretary of the Treasury or those in 
charge of the financial resources of the Government, to call into con- 
ference the governors of the New York Stock Exchange and other 
similar institutions, to the end that we might have a house cleaning in 
these powerful institutions, and to apply to their practices the ideals as 
set out in the constitution of the exchange: “To inculcate just and 
equitable principles of trade in business.” 

In most of the States of the Union we have what are known as blue 
sky laws where promoters of stock and securities selling schemes are 
required to undergo rigid investigation before they are permitted to 
sell to the public securities of any kind. 

I do not profess to know what can be done, but it seems to me that 
the New York Stock Exchange and similar institutions over the coun- 
try can by their listing requirements and other rules and regulations 
prevent further panics such as we have just had. 

There have been many investigations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. In 1908 Charles E. Hughes was Governor of New York, and 
a committee was appointed by him to ascertain, “What changes, if 
any, were advisable in the laws of the State bearing upon the specula- 
tion in securities and commodities, or relating to the protection or 
investors, or with regard to the instrumentalities and organizations 
used in dealings in securities and commodities which were the subject 
of speculation.” 

The Hughes commission rendering a report recommended 12 changes 
in the stock-exchange rules. A number of these changes were made 
by the stock exchange. f 
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In 1913 the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives held an investigation of the financial and monetary 
conditions in the United States. This was known as the Pujo investi- 
gation. Chairman Pujo, of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, was in charge of the investigation. This committee had 
full hearings, particularly with reference to the stock exchange. The 
minority members of the committee had this to say among other 
things: 

“Many abuses are disclosed by the evidence produced before the 
committee, a number of which are well known to the public and recog- 
nized by everybody at all familiar with the business conditions in this 
country. Abuses on the stock exchange, of quite long standing, were 
disclosed before the committee, as were also abuses existing in clearing- 
house associations, especially in New York City. Evils existing in both 
stock exchanges and clearing-house associations could be corrected by 
the exchanges and associations themselves, if they were so inclined. 
They having failed and neglected to remedy the abuses existing in 
their conduct and operation in our opinion it Is the duty of each 
State in which these exchanges and associations are located to compel 
their incorporation and to regulate their management by appropriate 
legislation.” 

The majority of the Pujo committee had this to say: 

“Great and much-needed reforms in the organization and methods of 
our corporations may be legitimately worked out through the power 
wielded by the stock exchange over the listing of securities.” 

In 1914 the Committee on Banking and Currency of the United States 
Senate held hearings for the regulation of the stock exchange. Under 
Senate bill 3895, a bill to prevent the use of the mails and of the tele- 
graph and telephone in furtherance of fraudulent and harmful transac- 
tions on exchanges. 

These hearings were full, and briefs and arguments were filed on 
behalf of the New York Stock Exchange, and also by eminent lawyers 
who were proposing the legislation. Nothing came of this investigation. 

I am expecting criticism because I have undertaken to bring to the 
attention of the country my views in this matter. The answer to all 
of these suggestions and criticisms of mine is that business should not 
be hampered and should not be disturbed by governmental regulations, 

In these criticisms it is not my intention to undertake to go into the 
question of short selling and things of that nature because the subject is 
too broad. It may be of interest to state that the legislation of the 
State of New York on the subject of short selling is significant. In 
1812 the legislature passed a law declaring all contracts for the sale of 
stocks and bonds void unless the seller at the time was the actual owner 
or assignee thereof or authorized by such owner or assignee to sell the 
same. In 1858 this act was repealed by statute now in force which 
permits short selling. 

I have my own peculiar views about this, but there are enough other 
abuses which can and should be corrected in the practices that have been 
going on for the last few years. The public needs protection. The 
Government has been running down many frauds in the use of the mails 
for promotion schemes, and many promoters have been put behind prison 
bars. Let us hope that the great business interests of this country who 
are connected with the New York Stock Exchange, and similar institu- 
tions shall see the necessity of a general house cleaning, and a radical 
change of methods so that the people of the country may be protected 
against unfair, inequitable and unwarranted practices which have been 
so harmful. 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under authority of title 20, section 43, 
United States Code, the Chair announces the following as mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 

Hon. ALBERT Jounson, of Washington; 

Hon. Rorert Luce, of Massachusetts; and 

Hon. R. WALTON Moors, of Virginia. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 234. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facil- 
ities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the construction of a build- 
ing for the Supreme Court of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appropri- 
ation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradication 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appropri- 
ations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 to 
cover certain emergencies, 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appro- 
priation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 
to cover certain emergencies. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 20, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings schedu‘ed for Friday, December 20, 1929, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


(10 a. m., caucus room) 
Business meeting. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

197. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize and direct the Comptroller General to 
allow certain expenditures, which the War Department presents 
for the consideration of the Congress with a view to its enact- 
ment into law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

198. A letter from the chairman of the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial Commission, transmitting annual report of 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission, from June 
6, 1929, to and including October 31, 1929 (H. Doc. No. 164); 
to the Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 5270. 
A bill providing for a per capita payment of $50 to each en- 
rolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the 
funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 70). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the War Department (Rept. No. 74). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 


in the Treasury Department (Rept. No. 75). Ordered to be 
printed. 
Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 973. A 


bill to remove the age limit of persons who may be confined 
at the United States industrial reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio; without amendment (Rept. No. 76). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 976. A 
bill providing that subscription charges for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals for official use may be paid for in 
advance; without amendment (Rept. No. 77). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 1198. A 
bill to authorize the United States to be made a party defendant 
in any suit or action which may be commenced by the State of 
Oregon in the United States District Court for the District of 
Oregon, for the determination of the title to all or any of the 
lands constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney Lakes in 
Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and to all 
or any of the waters of said lakes and their tributaries, together 
with the right to control the use thereof, authorizing all per- 
sons claiming to hrve an interest in said land, water, or the 
use thereof to be made p -rties or to intervene in said suit or 
action and conferring jurisdiction on the United States courts 
over such cause; without amendment (Rept. No. 78). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 119. A 
bill to prohibit the sending and receipt of stolen property 
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through interstate and foreign commerce; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 79). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5277. A 
bill to eliminate the renewal of oath of office of Government 
employees under certain conditions; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 80). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 563. A 
bill for the relief of Frank Yarlott; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 71). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 564. A 
bill for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage Woman) ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 72). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 565. A 
bill for the relief of Clarence Stevens; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 73). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7819) to 
extend the time for completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 7820) authorizing the cities of 
Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of 
Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate one or more but not to exceed three toll or 
free bridges across the Missouri River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 7821) to amend section 1301 
and 1302 of the act entitled “An act to establish a Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia“; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7822) amending section 2 
and repealing section 3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 
(43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe 
their powers and compensation,” and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 7823) to amend section 2 
of the Federal caustic poison act, approved March 4, 1927; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 7824) for the refund of Federal 
income and profits taxes erroneously collected ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 7825) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 7826) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a road within the military reservation of Fort Barrancas, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7827) to amend the World War 
veterans’ act, as amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7828) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Montana or the county of Richland, or 
both of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 7829) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Bogue Chitto River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, 
in the parish of Washington, State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 7830) to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled “An act to provide a government for 
the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 7831) to aid in the mainte- 
nance of engineering experiment stations in connection with 
the colleges established in the several States under the pro- 
visions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supple- 
mental thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7832) to reorganize the ad- 
ministration of Federal prisons, to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to contract for the care of United States prisoners, to estab- 
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lish Federal jails, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: Resolution (H. Res. 107) providing for the 
printing of 2,000 copies of the Soil Survey of Tangipahoa Parish, 
La.; to the Committee on Printing, 

By Mrs. NORTON: Resolution (H. Res. 108) requesting in- 
formation from the Attorney General of the contract between 
the Prison Commission of Georgia and the United States con- 
cerning the transfer of certain Federal prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 7833) for the relief of 
H. L. Lambert; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 7834) granting a pension to 
Anna C. Tobias; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7835) granting an increase of 
pension to Catharine Wagoner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7836) for examination and 
survey of Chincoteague Bay, channel, and inlet, and adjacent 
waters, Accomac County, Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 7887) to authorize the 
award of a medal of honor to Capt. Richard Drace White, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 7838) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Frances M. Wilcox; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CRAIL: A bill (II. R. 7839) granting a pension to 
Emma F. Ferneding; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7840) granting a pension to Charlotte M. 
Spaulding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7841) for the re- 
lief of Andrew Hansen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 7842) providing for a survey 
and examination of the Withlacoochee River, Fla., from Inglis, 
Fla., to the Gulf of Mexico; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7843) granting a pen- 
sion to Almeda F. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 7844) for the relief 
of Rosen Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7845) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Henry Savage; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7846) for the relief of Benjamin Franklin, 
alias William Hart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7847) for the relief of James M. Kelly; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7848) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Q. Cain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 7849) for the relief of R. K. 
Stiles & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 7850) extending the benefits 
of the emergency officers’ retirement act to Edwin C. Burdick; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7851) for 
the relief of John De Marrias; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 7852) for the relief of Joseph T. 
Byrne; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7853) for the relief of Mrs. Robert G. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7854) granting 
an increase of pension to James A. Chalfant; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7855) for the relief of Carl 
Stanley Sloan, minor Flathead allottee; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7856) to authorize Brig. 
Gen. William S. Thayer, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
Brig. Gen. William H. Welch, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
to accept the awards of the French Legion of Honor; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7857) granting a pension 
to Lula Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7858) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 7859) for the relief of Kath- 
erine Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 7860) to admit 
Vincenzo Caprio permanently to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7861) for the 
relief of Lyman L. Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7862) for the relief of William Sheldon; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 7863) granting 
a pension to Arthur Dohnken; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 7864) granting a pension to 
William R. Irvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7865) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Casey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7866) granting a pension to Connie Skyles; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7867) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 7868) to authorize reinstate- 
ment of war-risk insurance of Sophus B. Enger, deceased; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 7869) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte Dimmick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON; A bill (H. R. 7870) for the relief of Mary 
Murnane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7871) for the relief of 
Walter P. Crowley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7872) for the relief of 
Lucien M. Grant; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 7873) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adaline Wyant; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2207. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 82 resi- 
dents of Johnsonburg, Elk County, Pa., indorsing House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, for the adjustment of pension rates 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and China relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2208. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain resi- 
dents of Kenosha, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2209. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of William Oeinck and 
others, of Utica, N. X., favoring increased rate of pension to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2210. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of citizens of North 
Carolina, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2211. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Bessie E. 
Wirt and approximately 110 others, for an increase of pension 
for Civil War veterans aud widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

2212. Also, petition of Mrs. Willard J. Smith and approxi- 
mately 100 others, for an increase of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2213. Also, petition of Mrs, Albert Hull and approximately 60 
others, for an increase of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2214. Also, petition of Rev. Ernest E. Ford and approximately 
175 others, for an increase of pension for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2215. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of 75 residents of El Paso 
County, Colo., urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

2216. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota; Petition of 51 citizens 
of Bismarck, N. Dak., for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2217. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of 22 residents of Trinidad, 
Colo., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2218. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of residents of Real 
County, Tex., urging favorable action on House bill 2562, to 
increase pensions of Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2219. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 20 citizens 
of Orrville, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 


2220. By Mr. McMILLAN: Petition of citizens of Osborn, 
S. C., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed 
by the National Tribune, granting an increase of pension to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2221. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 21 citizens of 
Etowah, McMinn County, Tenn., requesting immediate action 
on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increase 
in pensions to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the period of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2222. Also, petition of 80 citizens of Soddy, Hamilton County, 
Tenn., requesting immediate action on Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 for increase in pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the period of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2223. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition submitted by W. F. Wana- 
maker, 708 South Front Street, Sunbury, Pa., numerously 
signed by citizens of Sunbury and Northumberland, Pa., urging 
enactment of more liberal pension legislation in behalf of 
Spanish-American War veteraus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2224. Also, petition signed by numerous citizens of Northum- 
berland County, Pa., favoring increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

2225. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of T. T. Jewell, E. A. Mar- 
lan, M. C. Gurley, R. E. Land, and 123 other citizens of Purdy, 
Mo., urging the support of Congress in behalf of increased rates 
of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2226. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 60 citizens of Rich- 
mond, Va., urging the passage of legislation to increase the pen- 
sion of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2227. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Mayor E. J. 
Dempsey, Alderman Samuel N. Mann, C. J. Sherry, and 350 other 
citizens of Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y., urging passage of 
legislation to inerease the pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2228. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Putnam 
County, Mo., asking for increased pensions for veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2229. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of W. D. Bradstreet and 20 
other citizens of Spencer, Boyd County, Nebr., asking speedy 
cousideration and passage of pending bills providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2230. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of R. H. Thompson and 20 
others, of Gove, Kans., for an increase in pension for Civil War 
veterans and for the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2231. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Prattsburg, 
N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2232. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Washington, Pa., in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, increasing the rates of pensions to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2233. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of citizens of Sanford, 
Mich. (Midland County), asking that Congress take legislative 
action increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and 
their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2234. By Mr. YON: Petition of J. S. Pigott, Mahaley Brown, 
W. C. Lawhon, Ed. Hardcastle, and others, of Wakulla County, 
Fla., urging the passage of House bill 2562;-to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Fray, December 20, 1929 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 234) to authorize 
an appropriation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitali- 
zation under the Wortd War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union of an office building on the square of land lying be- 
tween Eighteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., 
in the city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved May 16, 1928. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 5270. An act providing for a per capita payment of $25 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution providing for a commission to 
study and review the policies of the United States in Haiti. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 10) to print the addresses 
delivered in the auditorium of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Building at Washington, D. C., on April 25 and April 
26, 1929, on the development of the National Capital, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

H. R. 234. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide ad- 
ditional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facil- 
ities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the construction of a building 
for the Supreme Court of the United States. 

SUSPENSION OF ROLL CALL 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to state that 
when the Senate recessed last night it was without a quorum, 
and unless unanimous consent is given that the call for a 
quorum be set aside the clerk will be directed to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the further call- 
ing of the roll may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SURVEY OF BACK RIVER, GA. (S. DOC. NO. 57) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, pursuant to a resolution passed 
by the Commerce Committee I have a report from the War 
Department with reference to Back River, Ga. I ask that the 
report may be referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

RIKER OVERLAND SEAWAY (S. DOC. NO. 56) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Chief of Engineers of the Army, reporting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 189, his opinion of the practicabil- 
ity, the merits, and demerits of the Riker Overland Seaway, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed, 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

SETTLEMENT OF SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of claims arbitrated or 
settled by agreement from October 16, 1928, to October 15, 1929, 
by the United States Shipping Board and/or the United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Public Printer, reporting relative to the dispo- 
sition of useless papers in the Government Printing Office from 
March 2, 1929, to December 15, 1929, which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing, 

PETITIONS 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Committee of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York on International Law, favoring the adher- 
ence of the United States to the proposed World Court protocol, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. HATFIELD presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of West Virginia, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McNARY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jack- 
son County, Oreg., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Reading, Mich., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McCULLOCH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Alliance, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation creating 
a Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of yeterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Commission 
of Sandusky, Ohio, favoring the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of Knox, Stark, Mahoning, Paulding, Fayette, and Cuyahoga 
Counties, and Columbus, Cleveland, Springfield, Firdlay, Mans- 
field, and Youngstown, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish- 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITALS FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senate this week 
amended the hospital construction act by providing $450,000 for 
an addition of 150 to 200 beds for United States Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 100, at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. The House 
concurred. By way of further demonstration of the very great 
necessity for this improvement and expansion I submit a tele- 
gram from Raymond J. Kelly, department commander of the 
American Legion in Michigan and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The Legion in Michigan is doing splendid work in its contacts 
with sick and disabled veterans. It intimately knows the 
Michigan picture in these respects. Therefore its recommen- 
dations are authoritative. I have considered it a real privi- 
lege to cooperate with the Michigan Legion in seeking to 
serve these Michigan necessities. Congress has done nothing 
more creditable than to meet these needs in part. This $450,000 
appropriation will provide an expansion of from 150 to 200 beds 
at the Custer hospital. There must be still further expansion 
in the very near future. The national program of the American 
Legion now calls for 500 additional beds at the Custer hospital, 
But we are glad to be able now to make a formidable start in 
this vital direction. Custer hospital now has an official capacity 
of 600 beds. This present addition will bring the capacity to 
750 or 800. Ultimately this capacity must be not less than 
1,100. There is no greater obligation resting upon us than to 
care for those defenders of the Nation who no longer can care 
for themselves. Michigan appreciates the Senate’s action in 
providing the present Custer addition and the concurrence of 
the House therein. I now ask that Commander Kelly’s tele- 
gram be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 

Dyrnorr, MICH., December 18, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR II. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Known potential load in Michigan alone of 627 neuropsychiatric war 
veterans, of whom we have names and addresses, and who are eligible 
but unable to receive care at Hospital 100 or anywhere else. State 
hospitals are filled and have long waiting lists. The potential load is 
made up of 168 in State and county institutions, 333 World War vet- 
erans at large under guardianship, 41 World War veterans on Detroit 
regional office walting list, 85 on waiting list maintained right at Hos- 
pital 100, plus veterans at large because probate judges have been for 
some months referring to committee, due to lack of facilities, plus neuro- 
psychiatrics in jails and poorhouses, It was two and one-half years 
after original authorization before Hospital 100 could actually receive 
patients, so if we can not get authorization now we never will be built 
up to even the minimum requirements, 

RAYMOND J, KELLY, 
Department Commander. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 471) providing for a 44-hour week 
for 3 Government employees, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2666) to amend sections 6 
and 9 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, in 
order to facilitate the cancellation of Federal reserve bank 
stock in certain cases where member banks have ceased to func- 
tion, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 69) thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2781) granting a pension to Millie E. Keller (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2782) for the relief of Kitsap County, in the State 
of Washington (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2783) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Raymond, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2784) granting an inerease of pension to Jessie 
L. Kilgore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 2785) granting a pension to Peter B. Coleman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2786) for the relief of William G. Phelps (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2787) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Glendive, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 2788) for the relief of A. B. Johnston; 

A bill (S. 2789) for the relief of Carl Halla; 

A bill (S. 2790) for the relief of D. B. Traxler; and 

A bill (S. 2791) for the relief of Daniel E. Turbeville; to the 
Committee on Claims. ’ 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

A bill (S. 2792) for the relief of George W. Allison (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2793) granting an increase of pension to Sallie R. 
McCallister (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2794) granting an increase of pension to Rmma W. 
Gates (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2795) granting an increase of pension to Dora 
Keaton (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2796) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. Spooner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 2797) to provide for the erection of a suitable 
monument to the memory of Gen. George Rogers Clark and 
others at Harrodsburg, Ky.; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2798) for the relief of J. B. Wofford; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A biil (S. 2799) granting an increase of pension to John J, 
Miskell (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2800) granting an increase of pension to Pliny Neal 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 2801) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of taxation in relation to 
agriculture ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2802) for the relief of Ed Burleson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 2803) for the relief of Harry C. Saxton (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2804) granting a pension to Annie Ruley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2805) granting a pension to Annie M. Bostic (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2806) granting a pension to Mary E. Nickerson 
(with accompanying papers); and . 
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A bill (S. 2807) granting a pension to Jennie A. Faries (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) providing for a com- 
mission to study and review the policies of the United States 
in Haiti was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON LOBBYING—J. A. ARNOLD 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to submit a supple- 
mentary report to the Senate on the activities of Mr. J. A. 
Arnold in his various associations and I ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I have a parliamentary inquiry to 
submit on the practice of presenting supplemental reports from 
a subcommittee. Can a subcommittee make reports to the 
Senate? I do not raise the point as an objection; but it seems 
to me it is not permissible under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It ean be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. FESS. I do not object, but I would like to have a ruling 
whether it is permissible. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us raise the point at some other time, 
if the Senator please. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not care to have the exhibits read, but 
just the report itself. It will take but a few moments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the report (Rept. No. 
43, pt. 4). 

' Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the reading 
long enough to inquire of the Senator whether I am to under- 
stand that this is a report of the subcommittee to the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the subcommittee ever reported to the 
full committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator will pardon me the belief that 
under the resolution under which the subcommittee was ap- 
pointed it does not have to report first to the full committee. 
We are not asking that the Senate shall take any actica upon 
the report. We merely want to give the Senate information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question of unanimous consent 
was submitted a moment ago and unanimous consent was given. 

Mr. WATSON. I merely wanted to make the inquiry. Of 
course, it could be done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not conceding that, because I do not 
think the question is involved at all. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think it is a very good practice to 

have a subcommittee report direct to the Senate. 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think it is the opinion of the 
subcommittee that the resolution is broad enough to permit this 
very thing to be done. Of course, the resolution was adopted 
by the Senate. The subcommittee is merely acting under au- 
thority granted to it by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was given, and 
the clerk will continue the reading of the report. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
report, which is as follows: 


IS. Rept. No. 43, pt. 4, Tist Cong., 2d sess.] 
LOBBYING AND LOBBYISTS 


Mr. Caraway, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following report, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 20: 

Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, begs leave further to report 
as follows: 

Among other organizations into whose activities in endeavoring to 
influence congressional or other governmental action your committee 
inquired, as required by Senate Resolution 20, were the Southern Tariff 
Association, the American Taxpayers’ League, the National Council of 
State Legislators, and kindred reputed organizations, all aliases, under 
which one J. A. Arnold operates ostensibly to influence congressional 
legislation, but in fact for the purpose of making a living for himself 
and a small group associated with him. 

There is in truth no such thing as a Southern Tariff Association, or, 
for that matter, an American Taxpayers’ League. Some time in 1920 a 
meeting was held in New Orleans at which the existence of such an 
organization was proclaimed, and at which one John H. Kirby, of Dallas, 
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Tex., was elected president, and Arnold vice president and general 
Manager. Two years later another meeting was held there, when the 
two named were again elected to the same offices. They continue 
nominally to hold pursuant te such election. The Southern Tariff 
Association is an institution, if such it may be called, which has no 
constitution nor by-laws; it has no members, its officers are designated 
by no organic law; neither the term for which they serve nor the 
salary they are to receive is fixed by any instrument or agreement, but 
under the name of the Southern Tariff Association, Arnold collects 
very considerable sums of money, in the year ending August 31. 1929, 
amounting to $53,169.32, which he spends or professes to spend in pro- 
moting tariff legislation in the interest of the Southern States. 

Kirby is a man of very considerable means and no little prominence 
in his State, and perhaps throughout the South. He is undoubtedly 
a sincere protagonist for tariff legislation proposed by Republican advo- 
cates of that policy, though professing to be a Democrat. Arnold's 
attachment to the cause is purely mercenary. The use of the name 
of Kirby gives a factitious virtue and value to the Southern Tarif 
Association, but his part in its doings is negligible. Arnold draws a 
salary of $12,000 a year and all living and traveling expenses, said 
by him to have been fixed by Kirby. The sums thus coming to him 
are drawn indiscriminately from the funds of the Southern Tariff 
Association and the American Taxpayers’ League, another name under 
which Arnold collects huge sums ostensibly to promote wise revenue 
legislation, and particularly the repeal of the Federal inheritance or 
estate tax. It should be explained that when the funds of the Tariff 
Association are low and those of the Taxpayers’ League are relatively 
abundant, the latter are drawn upon to meet the expenses of the first- 
named institution and vice versa, the account being adjusted later. 
Arnold's salary comes from both sources, but without any arrange- 
ment with anyone as to the share each should bear. His offices in 
the Munsey Building in the city of Washington are the reputed offices 
of both associations as well as of the National Council of State Legis- 
lators. The American Taxpayers’ League started as the American 
Bankers’ League, but the American Bankers’ Association protesting, the 
change in the name was made, It originated, like the Tariff Associa- 
tion, in a meeting called in 1925 by Arnold. It likewise has neither 
constitution nor by-laws nor membership, except “contributors.” 
There is no system of voting by which officers may be chosen or are 
chosen nor any arrangement by which their term is fixed. Under its 
name Arnold collected for the years ending August 31, 1926, 1927, 
1928, and 1929 the sums of $217,638.77, $246,118.64, $240,400.06, and 
$156,416.68, respectively, or a total of $860,574.15. His total collec- 
tions for the past four years in the name of the two organizations 
last mentioned and the National Council of State Legislators have 
been more than $1,000,000. His books are audited annually, whereupon 
all evidences of his financial transactions are destroyed, the auditor's 
report only being preserved. His auditor, a certified accountant, was 
convicted and sentenced for issuing a fraudulent certificate reciting the 
solvency of a corporation whose books he had examined, 

The National Council of State Legislators was brought into being, 
80 far as it has any existence, to supplement the American Taxpayers’ 
League; that is to say, ostensibly to secure a repeal of the Federal 
inheritance or estate tax upon the claim that the rights of the States 
were encroached upon by that imposition. A meeting, or meetings, 
were held at which officers of some of the States were induced to at- 
tend, the obvious purpose being to stimulate contributions from those 
selfishly or otherwise interested in its abolition. 

Money was secured in the name of one or more of the Arnold or- 
ganizations by various means. A common method was to make drafts 
on banks whose interest it was thought might be awakened by a letter 
which went with the draft. Local meetings were held in communities 
whose cupidity might be excited by hopes of tariff favors or reduced 
income or other taxes. Much was produced by personal solicitation, 
chiefly by three associates of Arnold—Muse, Myrick, and Mrs. Myrick, 
a sister of Muse, who traveled as Mrs. Darden. They were represented 
by Arnold as engaged in “ organization” work, but it was apparent 
from the evidence adduced that their business was raising money; at 
least it was not disclosed that they had accomplished much, if anything, 
in the way of “organizing.” Muse had a short time before your com- 
mittee took up its work canyassed the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in behalf of the American Taxpayers’ League. There was at that time 
no revenue legislation pending in Congress, nor, so far as your commit- 
tes is advised, any such legislation contemplated. The most persistent 
examination by members of the committee as to the nature of the repre- 
sentations made by Muse to the business men of the Twin Cities drew 
no information from Arnold of an enlightening character. The records, 
so far as they were preserved, afford none, every scrap of correspondence 
with these and other field workers, some of them soliciting on commis- 
sion, having been, the committee was told, destroyed immediately on 
receipt—even advices concerning remittances. Circumspectly some of 
the business men of that section sought fuller information concerning 
the organization to which they were asked to contribute, as evidenced 
by the following letter: 
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Sr. PAUL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
St. Paul, Minn., October 2, 1929. 
Mr. J. A. ARNOLD, 
Manager American Tazrpayers’ League, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sm: Upon inquiry from several of our members, we have been 
in communication with your Mr. Wenzel who is soliciting this territory 
for new and renewed memberships in your organization, 

In order that we may be in a position to answer intelligently all ques- 
tions, I would be indebted to you for a complete statement of your 
activities, how the work is conducted, the names and addresses of the 
organizers of the league, etc. We would also appreciate a financial 
statement showing receipts and disbursements for your last fiscal period. 

Thanking you for your early attention, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. EGGERT, 
Public Affairs Secretary. 

(Rec. p. 786.) 

Arnold replied under date of October 4, 1929, not to the writer, but 
to J. W. Groves, of the Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis, who is 
also chairman of the Minnesota State Tax League, a State division of 
the Arnold American Taxpayers’ League, as follows: 

“T find the inclosed letter on my desk this morning and thought you 
or Mr. Durst would prefer to discuss the matter over the phone with Mr. 
Randall or Mr. Fellows, 

“We haye about gotten all the money we can out of St. Paul, and I 
doubt the wisdom of submitting such information to prospective 
contributors. i 

“I am advised that Mr. Wenzel is back in Wisconsin and that John- 
son will complete his work in Minneapolis within the next few days.” 
(Ree. p. 787.) 

In this connection Arnold also received the following letter: 


ADVERTISERS NATIONAL PROTECTIYÐ BUREAU, 
Minneapolis, Minn., September 25, 1929 
American TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Members of the above organization have been approached 
for membership in the American Taxpayers’ League of Washington, 
D. C., and as we are anxious to cooperate with all legitimate organiza- 
tions, I am writing for the names of your representatives in this terri- 
tory and a copy of your membership agreement. This information is 
necessary because of the great amount of fraudulent solicitations, 

Very truly yours, 
Raten VAN LEAR. 

(Ree. p. 789.) 


He also referred this letter of inquiry to Groves, 
follows: 

“We are advising Mr. Van Lear to get in touch with you for any 
information he may want concerning our organization. We do not, as a 
rule, care to submit the work of our organization for the approval of 
these local concerns. We think you can best handle it.“ (Rec. p. 790.) 

No explanation was offered by Arnold of the policy his letters pro- 
claim, except that the two cities had then been pretty thoroughly 
canvassed, 

How business men of ordinary sagacity can be induced to contribute 
to Arnold's purposes is entirely inexplicable to your committee. He 
has had no training or experience either as an economist, a statistician, 
or a tax expert that would fit him to be of service in any capacity in 
connection with revenue legislation. He is on terms of intimacy with 
no Member of Congress so far as your committee has been able to learn. 
He has contributed nothing toward the preparation of briefs to be pre- 
sented to committees of either House, nor has he been a witness before 
any such, yet he gets the money, as evidenced by the lst of contributors 
to his American Taxpayers League for the year ending August 31, 1929, 
marked “ Exhibit A,” and made a part of this report. Some of the 
more liberal contributors are: 


writing bim as 


Stone & Webster (Inc.), Boston, giving 82. 000 
Armour & Co., Chicago, 2 —:: — Se 1, 500 
Beny Veeder, 8 TTT 1, Roa 
roperties, 8 FTT 4 
Otis hg 8 Cleveland, 2 !!!!!! — 1. 250 


The following contributed $1,000 each; 

W. L. Mellon, Pittsburgh; Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh; 
O. P. & M. J. Van Swearigen, Cleveland; George S. Davison, Pittsburgh ; 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago; estate of P. A. B. Widener, Philadel- 
phia ; Crane Co., Chieago; Byllesby Engineering & Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago; Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; H. B. Rust, Pittsburgh; Armstrong Cork 
Co., Pittsburgh; Yount-Lee Oil Co., Beaumont, Tex. ; W. P. H. McFadden, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

In connection with the tariff legislation he has, however, been active 
in bringing pressure to bear on Senators from the Southern States, par- 
ticularly from the State of Florida, to induce them to vote for the 
pending tariff bill as it came from the House by arousing or endeavor- 
ing to excite their fears as to their political future through letters and 
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telegrams from their States, respectively. He has also staged meetings 
of commissioners of agriculture to induce sentiment in favor of the tariff 
bill, the expenses of those attending being met wholly or almost wholly 
by him out of the funds of one or the other of his phony organizations. 

As indicative of the confusing nature of the relations between the 
various alleged organizations set on foot by Arnold, the following story 
may be told: 

A very genuine sentiment existed in the State of Florida in favor 
of increased duties on certain products of that State, chiefly horticul- 
tural. This situation was seized upon to induce subscriptions to the 
Southern Tariff League, and efforts were made to stimulate that senti- 
ment that more liberal contributions might come in, Likewise the 
people of that State were deeply concerned in the provision of the 
revenue bill of 1927 by which the estate or inheritance tax was to 
be continued with a provision for a substantial refund to taxpayers 
in States imposing a like tax. Florida exacts no such tax and conse- 
quently opposed the refund. The governor of that State was induced, 
Arnold’s organization being to some extent responsible, to send the 
speaker of the house and later a delegation of five to Washington to 
oppose the legislation, the expenses of the trip being paid by Arnold. 
The legislature then passed a resolution reciting that whereas the ex- 
penses of the speaker had been paid by the American Taxpayers’ League 
and of the delegation by the National Council of State Legislatures, they 
should be reimbursed out of the State treasury. The whole account, 
however, was paid by a check drawn by the proper officers of the State 
of Florida payable to the order of the American Taxpayers’ League. 
The advances were in fact made out of the funds of the American Tax- 
payers’ League, but the records afford no evidence whatever as to how 
the amount paid by the State of Florida, $2,050.75, was arrived at. 
The contribution was listed among the general receipts of the taxpayers’ 
league. The check was lithographed and copies furnished to Arnold's 
canvassers us evidence of the highly reputable character of his organiza- 
tion to induce further subscriptions, 

One of the various organizations which Arnold attempted to effect, 
but which failed to materialize, was the Southern Republican Council. 
Its purpose, as set out in an elaborate circular prepared by Arnold, was 
to promote the interest of the Republican Party in the South by electing 
negroes on the Democratic ticket in the North to equalize the situation, 
as he expressed it, by blackening the Democratic Party in the North 
rather than by attempting to whiten the Republican Party in the South, 
It offered an ambitious program consisting of— 

White leadership. 

Protective tariff. 

Sound taxation. 

Flood control. 

. Southern representation in Congress and Cabinet, 

. Elimination of the negro as a political factor. 

Revision of election and registration statutes. 

. Managerial plan for city and county governments. 

. Southern, State, congressional district, county, and precinct com- 
mittees. 

(Ree. p. 975.) 

Arnold, having disclaimed any knowledge of the Southern Republican 
Council, was confronted with the following letter written by bim to 
Muse: 


— 
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J. A. ARNOLD, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Mr, Muss: I went with the darkey to-day to see Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis and he thought well of our negro Congressman idea but 
said it was a matter that should be taken up with Mr. Hoover and 
that he would talk with Hoover about it. They all seem to want to 
get Hoover’s idea about it first. 

Curtis said he had thought of getting a better grade of negroes to 
lead in the South but I told him that would not be the cémplete 
remedy. 

Our line of approach is much more acceptable to politicians and to 
the negroes of equalizing by blackening the Democratic Party than by 
whitening the Republican Party; the negroes will go in revolt over 
the plan of kicking them out of the party or of leadership; they will 
have to take themselves out of the way for the present. 

Our talk is down the race-problem line; they all see that the race 
problem must be solved first before anything further can be done; we 
have the best solution yet. 

Think you should get Doctor Lewis here on the 10th and start 
something; we will never get anywhere talking around in circles; if 
necessary to see Hoover before it starts off, then go see him and get 
his decision. 

ARNOLD, 

(Rec. p. 978.) 

Though he denied, in the first place, being the author of the circular, 
he subsequently admitted it was his work, as his letter to Muse shows, 

The above are but instances of many in which the testimony of 
the witness was shown to be false, either by documentary evidence, 
his own admissions, or other evidence, not to speak about his general 
demeanor, and the evasiveness of his replies to direct questions pro- 
pounded to him, 
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On the whole, the committee is of the opinion that the operations | Receipts—American Taxpayers’ 
here reported are reprehensible in the highest degree, even though no 1929 

specific statute, penal in nature. may have been violated. Certainly 
it is a type of lobbying against which the public ought to be protected 
by appropriate legislation. 


ue, September 1, 1928, to August 31, 


(typical contributions) —Continued 


Firm name 


sine 1928 
Dec, 20 | Southwestern Bell Telephone Co $250. 00 | Dallas, Tex 
EXHIBIT A Sands 3 oes gd r rar 8 hoes Okla 
en atio ank. 0. 
Receipts—American Taspayers’ League, September 1, 1923, to August 31, Independent Oil & Gas Go. 100. 00 Do. 
1929 (typical contributions) e 200 00 Po. 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation 100, 00 Do. 
City Barnsdall C Kation ETN N 100. 00 Do. 
* ee —̃ 75. 00 Do. 
50. 00 Do. 
22 k — — TATER Fla 
inn Irene ennsylvania. 
Sept. 8 | Pillsbury Flour Mills Co $250.00 Minneapolis, Minn 150. 00 Do. 
10 | American Hoist & Derrick Co- 100. 00 | St. Panl 1 Minn. Horatio G. Lord 600. 00 Do. 
z Foundry Co 50. 00 Do. 150. 00 Do. 
u 250.00 | Kansas City, Mo. 600. 00 Do. 
aera ee etal 250.00 Richmond, Va. 7 150, 00 Do. 
13 | Polson Logging Co. (Inc 500.00 | Hagerstown, Md. New bod 150. 00 
15 5 5 City Stock Yards Co. of Maine.| 250.00 Kansas City, Mo. 26 | The Crosle: 100. 00 Cindtenatt, Ohio. 
he Larabee FI — j> So Imperial Furniture Co 100. 99 | Gre Grand 2 „Mich. 
. 27 
A tine 0.00 | Bulla N. Y. 1 100.00 Ferrer Te 
. 31 | Keeler Brass Co ran 
Carnation Milk Products 200.00 | Seattle,’ Wash ir 
sie Per sen & aon (successor to 25.00 Do. 1929 
Jan. 2 The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co 250.00 | New York City. 
50.00 Do. . > 7 | Kansas City Gas Co. 100.00 | Kansas City, Mo. 
2 10:00 | Niles b Oa 200 00 | Providenco B. I 
J ` 10 vidence, 
28 100.00 San Antonio, Tex. 12 1,000.00 | Beaumont, Tex. 
500.00 | Houston, Tex. 
29 250.00 | Chicago, IN 14 100.00 | St. Louis, Mo. 
250. 00 Bo. 16 250.00 | Providence, R. I. 
250.00 | „ Do. 21 200.00 St. Louis, Mo, 
110 ee e ‘isa Bo 
Oct, 1 i nat 26 | Jas. A. Gray & 8. Clay Wiſſiams- 200.00 | Winston-Salem 
5 | National Equipment Co- 10. 00 | Springfield, g N. G. a 
Southern Equipment Co 50.00 | San Antonio, ker Cowinental-E uitablo, Title & Trust Co. 100.00 | Philadelphia, Pa. 
8 Estate of Henry Failing 200. 00 | Portland, 5 28 Wrought Iron Range Co. 250.00 | St. Mo. 
Charles J. Webb. 1, 000. 00 | Philadelphia, Pa. H| Chat O oie A EEE SASETA 1,000. 00 | Chicago, II. 
9 | Vail-Ballou Press (Ine. 10. 00 a emg e ha Y. “Burlington & Guiney R. R: Go| 1,000.00 Do. 
Puget Sound Power & 100. 00 | Seattle, Was oe Engineering Management | 1, 000. 00 Do. 
10 | North American Light & 500. 00 raa n Corporation. 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 500. 00 Laurel, Miss. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 1, 000.00 Do. 
11 | The Raybestos 993 10. 00 | Bridgeport, Conn. 31 | Albert M. Greenfield & Co- 500.00 | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minot... 300. 00 on, Mass. Feb. 2 100.00 | Wilmington, Del 
REE SS 10,00 | Brockton, Mass. 4 600.00 | St. Louk, Mo. 
12 10.00 | New Orleans, La. 200. 00 Do. 
JJC 5,00 | Providence, R. I. 5 250.00 | Philadelphia, Pa 
Estate of P. A. B. Widener.. 1, 000, 00 | Philadelphia, Pa. n 1,500.00 | Chicago, III. 
13 | The Nash Motors Co 500.00 | Kenosha, Wis. 100.00 | Bartlesville, Okla. 
15 | The United States 2 7 75 100. 00 | Cincinnati, Ohio. 13 10.00 | Sheboygan, Wis. 
16 | National Silk Dyeing Co. 250.00 | Paterson, N. J. 15 250.00 | South W 
17 | Lamm Lumber Co 100, 00 | Modoc Point, O Conn. 
18 | Kellogg Co a rot 5 Battle peak NI 18 500.00 | Chicago, II. 
20 | The Pure Oil CO 200. 00 Pittsburgh Pa. 
100. 00 7 8. 0. 150.00 Bo. 
2 5 = neg Mich. 250. 00 Do. 
assaic, 2B 500.00 | Boston, Mass. 
% A. Crawford 400. 00 | Dallas, Tex. 500.00 Do. 
Colt’ 8 Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 10. 00 Hartford, Conn. 500. 00 Do. 
500. 00 Do, 
27 Central Trust Co. of Illinois. 250. 00 | Chicago, III 100. 00 Do. 
30 | Dallas Clearing House Association... 500. 00 | Dallas, 250. 00 Do. 
31 | Stone & Webster (Ine.)------------ 500. 00 | New York City. 250.00} Bo. 
Noy. 3 G. Becker & 250.00 | Chicago, III. 500. 00 Do. 
5 100.00 | Youngstown, Ohio. 150,00 | ‘Tampa, Fla. 
coe — New Orleans, La. 3 150. 00 
* ; Mar. 2| Duquesne National Bank 200. 00 | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SES 150.00 | Lake Charles, La. 5 The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Go. 500.00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
12 10.00 | New Haven, Conn. Muskogee Clearing House Association...| 50.00 | Muskogee, Okla. 
10.00 | Endicott, N. X. 15 2 learing House Association 10.00 | Akron, Ohio. 
15 | The Baker Corporation 200.00 | San Antonio, Tex. 18 | The Electric Auto-Lite Coo 250.00 | ‘Toledo, Ohio. 
100.00 | Dallas, Tex. 21 Theo Hamm Brewing Coo 10.00 | St. Few Bera 
16 | Little, Brown & Co 12-0- 10. 00 Mass. Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.. 300.00 | Hartf Conn. 
Chicago & Eastern Minois Ry. Co. 200. 00 Chicago, III. Commonwealth S 100.00 | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Estate of George Seellgson 50.00 | Gal s EMS 100. 00 | St. omy 0. 
ere Creosoting & Construc- 50. 00 Do Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. . 1,000.00 | Chicago, III. 
ion Co. The Northern Trust C(oo 100. 00 Do. 
17 Samuel Ben, $e hen tao da be 100.00 | Philadelphia, Pa. The Old National Bank. 200.00 | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
20 | The American Rolling Mill © 500.00 | Middletown, Ohio. National Bearing Metals Corporation 50.00 | St. Louis, Mo. 
10.00 | Watertown, Conn. Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Corpora- 10.00 
23 | Manning, Bowman & Co 10.00 | Meriden, Conn. tion. 
+ 2 100.00 | Montgomery, Ala. 6 250.00 | Boston, Mass. 
5 200. 00 | Chicago, III. 8 25.00 | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dec. 3 The Florsheim Shoe Co 100. 00 Do. 200. 00 Do. 
1, 600.00 | Portland, Oreg. 400.00 | Water , Conn. 
5 10.00 | Peoria, Til, 500.00 | Pittsh 
Wye Aah Sew ede 10,00 | Elk Ind. 200. 00 0. 
10.00 | Milw: Wis. 250.00 | Des Moines, Iowa. 
4 E. J. O’Brien & Co 100. 00 Louisville, Ky. 250. 00 Do. 
25. 00 Do. 100. 00 Do. 
6 | Chrysler Corporation 10.00 Mex. 100. 00 Do. 
6 10,00 N F N. I. 100. 00 pe 
7 250.00 | New York, N. Y. 100. 00 
8 25. 00 , Ky. 000, 00 Pitsburg, Pa. 
10 | Joseph R. Grundy 10.00 | Bristol, Pa. 000. 00 
50.00 | San Francisco, Calif. 5.00 Ashiobata, Ohio. 
12 500. 00 Colum „„ r 2d ek IT Beats 
50.00 | Everett, Wash 500.00 | Chicago, III. 
13 100.00 | Little Rock, Ark. 100. 00 8 Iowa. 
50.00 | Pine Bluff, Ark. 250. 00 | Newton, Iowa. 
100.00 | Texarkana, Ark. 100. 00 Do. 
250. 00 Do. 100.00 | Des Moines, Iowa. 
1, 000.00 | Beaumont, Tex. 600. 00 | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
14 10.00 | Louisville, Ky. 100. 00 Do. 
15 10.00 | Norwalk, 200.00 | Greenville, S. 0. 
18 ! The Carey Salt Co 10. 00 Hutchinson, Kans, General Railway Ba Nation 10.00 | Rochester, N. X. 
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Ree 3 Tarpayers’ tember 1, 1923, to August 31, rere e 9 e, September 1, 1923, to August 
wp 1929 (typical contribu 8 i (typical con )—Continued + 
Date Firm name Amount City City 
i 1929 
Apr. 16 | Harris Trust & Savings Bank -| $200.00 | Chicago, III. Aug. 19 | Eastern & Western Lumber Co $200.00 | Portland, Oreg. 
18 | Stone & Webster (Inc.) 1, 500.00 | Boston, Mass. Oo 200. 00 Do. 
19 Bond & Goodwin (Inc.) 100. 00 Do. 200. 00 Do. 
20 | Harris, Forbes & Co. (Inc.) -| 250.00 Do.. I Portland Gas & Coke Co. 250. 00 Do. 
23 | ©. W. Barron & Co 100, 00 Do. _| Portland Electric Power Co. 250. 00 Do. 
5 200.00 | Muskegon, Mich. 10.0 | Ba 
uskegon, 3 I Aantzen Knitting Mils 
100. 00 Pittsburgh, Pa. zB Atlantic Wire Co 100.00 | Branford, Conn. 
2 y — 250.00 Chicago, Ill 28 3 eee. Tribune. 60.00 | Minneapolis, Minn. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son (Inc.) 250.00 Do. hn Refrigerator Co 100.00 | St. Paul, Minn. 
27 | Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co 100 00 Hartford, Conn. 2 he Dee 100.00 | Spokane, Wash. 
Louis R. Cheney — 100.00 Do. 31 | Minneapolis Journal 50. 00 Minn. 
2 — e Bank a Pittsburgh. 4 7 89 Pa. Arlington Hotel Co 100 00 Hot Sp Ark. 
Muy ois Central R. R. Co hicago, III. 
— 00 Boston, J Mass. DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF WASHINGTON 
H: |, Conn. > a 
h 00. 00 | Chicago, i. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
3 ps The Chair lays before the Senate a concurrent resolution com- 
100.00 Do. ing over from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 
— 00 Do. A The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
150. 00 | Springfield, f 5 
7 ‘The Bettendorf Co 750.00 | Bettendorf, Towa. 10), as follows 
8 8 Mutual Life Insurance Resowed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
5 Wie J. Co t ete rile pa That the addresses delivered on April 25 and April 26, 1929, in the 
Inland 8 — 12 . 100. 00 Do. auditorium of the United States Chamber of Commerce Building at a 
ic 250. 00 Do. meeting held in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of discussing the 
F 5 Ark. development of the National Capital, be printed and bound, with illus- 
neharian.v SEE 200. 00 8 trations, as a House document, and that 6,500 additional copies be 
17 | The Curtis Publishing Co 10. 00 — printed, of which 4,000 copies shall be for the House, 1,000 copies for 
— 2 — 2 3 “oe St Top the Senate, 1,000 copies for the Committee on Public Buildings and 
2 | Hornblower & Weeks. 500. 00 5 Grounds of the House, and 500 copies for the Committee on Public 
25 | The Quaker Oats Co. 200.00 | Chicago, i. Buildings and Grounds of the Senate. 
Kentucky Utilities Co 100. 00 , Ky. n 
29 -| 2,050, 75 Fla. Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
31 Bt Bp pr Tek tion which the clerk has read merely provides a printing order 
Male for a document which summarizes the development of the Na- 
June 1 ote e tional Capital as it is planned over the next decade or two. 
Bt, Jose ph R away, Light, Heat 4 50.00 Bt. Joseph, Mo. 58 . Committee on Printing, I move concurrence in 
8 | Lee, Higginson & Co 150.00 | Chicago, III. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
Na Co. Greene. 1288 9 hears none, and the concurrent resolution is agreed to. 
TTT imal Dee TESTIMONY OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES IN CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 
Aluminum Co. of Ae e. 1,000.00} 50. Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on September 4, 1929, I intro- 
Miscellaneous (W. L. Mellon) 000. 00 Do. DA ‘s > * 
10 B ee 8 pbs Chattanooga, Tenn. | duced Senate bill 1579, governing the competency of the hus- 
Crane Enamelware Co — Do. = band or wife of the accused as a witness in criminal prosecu- 
1 55 2 ee tions or contempt proceedings under statutes of the United 
a The 4 Americans 8 i p w Ohio 1 . 9 referred o the 8 on we Judiciary. 
‘an Swe . now desire to offer some points and authorities, without taking 
peel 20.00 Poser, tas. the time of the Senate to read them, in support of this bill, and 
500. 00 ville, Ky. I ask unanimous consent that they may be printed in the Rec- 
Pee Bs 8 orp and be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
wo hs pee The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
20.0 Do: There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
9 in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
200.00 | Colorado Springs, as follows: 
oe Lin Colo The purpose of the proposed act is to remove the common-law dis- 
10:00 Cleveland, Ohio. qualification, which still pertains under the Judicial Code; of the hus- 
band or wife of the accused as a witness in criminal prosecutions. It 
ag Weding, W, V æ | is an enlargement of the act of March 3, 1887, now section 633, chapter 
250.00 | Boston, Mass. 17, title 28, United States Code, 1925, which permits the husband or 
400. 00 | Canton, N. wife of the defendant to testify in prosecutions for bigamy, polygamy, 
300.00 | Massillon, Ohio. or unlawful cohabitation under any statute of the United States. The 
T 250.00 | Chicago, a. new bill proposes to extend the privilege, with certain restrictions, to 
-- . anton, Ohio. all criminal prosecutions or contempt proceedings under any statute of 
Gleaner Combine Harvester Corporatio: m 100.00 | Independence, Mo. ~ 
May Bret NASN 100.00 | Memphis, Tenn. the United States. 
Dollar aring & Trust Co 200, 00 W. Va. “At common law, neither a husband nor a wife was a competent wit- 
1 W. 5 Laon ra Px ness for or against the other in any judicial proceeding, civil or 
= Baai ‘Glast O9 — 3 . — 1 W. Va. | criminal, to which the other was a party.” (Underhill, Criminal Evi- 
AMeOarter . ewark, N. J, dence, 184.) 
City, M 
75 eee 8 10888 Ebenso, Il. g The doctrine extended, in criminal prosecutions, to where several 
illiam Minot.____...--_..- 300. 00 Mass. persons, jointly indicted and tried together for the same crime, the 
— 9 — — en aon Co — 2 o y Cait, husband or wife of no one of them was a competent witness for or 
American Writing P. 100.00 | Holyoke, Mass. against any codefendant, and this rule prevails in the practice in United 
25 heed National Bank Trust Co 250.00 | New Haven, Conn. | States courts to-day, (Wharton’s Criminal Evidence, 391.) 
2 oe e & Terminal Co =o Springfield, Mase The incompetency, in so far as civil actions were concerned, was 
20 Croker First National pank ae Ben Francie, Calif. | based primarily upon the common-law identity of interest in property 
ic PESES 730. rights existing between the parties. At ancient common law the wife’s 
aes pci tie aaradaa ss 8 — identity was so completely merged with that ot her husband it may 
A ree sy 3 oe — eee 1 well be said that she had no separate legal status, and the husband 
en eorgia Ry. Co Wan and wife were regarded as one. The trend of modern thought and 
— 27 0 0 North Canton, Obo: legislation has been to abrogate the obsolete fiction of entity, par- 
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ticularly by statutes in the various States, where the hardships occa- 
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sioned by its obvious injustice were intolerable to an advancing 
civilization. 

A husband's or wife's evidence, not having been admissable in the 
Federal courts at the time of the first judiciary act, a relaxation of 
the rule, confined, however, to civil actions, was indirectly brought 
about through the act of June 29, 1906, now section 631, chapter 17, 
title 28, United States Code, 1925, which provided: 

“The competency of a witness to testify in any civil action, suit, or 
proceeding in the courts of the United States shall be determined by 
the laws of the State or Territory in which the court is held.” 

The reason for the application of the rule in criminal actions was 
because it was believed that to permit the husband or wife to testify 
for the other would be to encourage the commission of perjury on 
accaunt of interest in and bias and friendship for the accused; and, 
on the other hand, to recognize either as a competent witness against 
the other, besides the temptation to shield the accused, would likely 
result in serious injury to the harmony and happiness of the marital 
relation. Therefore the rule arose from considerations of public policy, 
haying respect to the confidential nature of the marital relation, and 
the interest which the public have in the preservation of confidence 
and domestic peace between husband and wife. (Greenleaf, Bvidence, 
834; 2 Best, Evidence, 586; Underhill, Criminal Evidence, 184.) 

The competency of a husband or wife as a witness, for or against the 
other, is now, to a large extent, regulated by statutes in the various 
States, and this is altogether as it should be in the Federal practice 
likewise. No valid reason or excuse can be offered in this age of cul- 
ture and enlightenment why the husband or wife of the accused should 
not be permitted to testify in a criminal prosecution where one or the 
other is the defendant, and every consideration of justice and fair 
play impels us to the extension of this valuable right which will unques- 
tionably remove an obnoxious obstruction to the discovery of truth. 

The proposed bill amply protects the personal rights of the parties 
and the sanctity of the marital relationship by providing— 

First. That the husband or wife of the person accused shall not be 
compelled to testify without the consent of the husband or wife, as 
the case may be, and that the refusal or failure to give such consent 
shall not create any presumption against the accused. This provision 
means simply that either the husband or wife is competent as a vol- 
untary witness, but that neither can be compelled to testify without 
the consent of the other, and that the refusal or failure to give such 
consent shall not operate to raise any presumption against the accused. 
This provision is in conformity with the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which declares that no person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, and with section 632, 
chapter 17, title 28, United States Code, 1925, which provides that 
the refusal or failure of the accused to qualify as a witness by giving 
his consent shall not create any presumption against him. 

Second. That neither husband nor wife, either yoluntarily or invol- 
untarily, shall be permitted as a witness to divulge any statements or 
communications made by one to the other during the existence of the 
marriage relation and deemed confidential at the common law. The 
law has always regarded it as extremely wise to encourage and sus- 
tain the high and unlimited confidence which should exist between per- 
sons who bear the peculiar and intimate social relations of husband 
and wife, and it is not the purport of the present bill to disturb a 
policy so settled and salutary for the public weal, hence the incorpora- 
tion of this provision for the preservation of that principle. 

The function of judicial investigations is to search for the truth, and 
all other considerations in a legal trial should be subordinated to the 
establishment of the true facts and the application of the correct 
principles of law. In the absence of express prohibition every fact 
which comes to the knowledge of a jury in the progress of a trial and 
which may influence their minds is a subject of legitimate deliberation 
and consideration in arriving at their verdict. It will be observed 
from the outset that the disqualification of a husband or a wife as a 
witness in a cause where one or the other is the accused is predicated 
solely upon the fact of the marriage relationship, and once that rela- 
tionship is discovered the rule is automatically inyoked, and no other 
consideration, however desirable or salutary, can operate to stay its 
consequences, good or bad. Now, it frequently develops that the hus- 
band or wife would be a material witness who could throw light upon 
a vital issue where stringent proof of circumstances has been produced 
tending to support the charge, and the accused is so situated that he 
or she can not offer evidence of all the facts and circumstances as 
they existed, and thus show, if such was the truth, that the suspicious 
circumstances could be accounted for consistently with innocence. 

The rule as it stands occasions many hardships, and more fre- 
quently than otherwise abets the miscarriage of justice. Indeed, when 
the acknowledged trend has been to abrogate the principle in civil 
actions where at most only property rights are involved, by so much 
the stronger reasoning should it be relaxed in criminal prosecutions 
where the liberty and good name of the defendant are invariably in 
jeopardy and often times his very life is at stake. 

The law usually determines the competency of persons as witnesses; 
the judge ordinarily determines the admissability of the evidence ac- 
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cording to established principles; the jury always determines the 
credibility to be attached to the testimony. Why, then, should not 
the credibility of the husband or wife be considered and determined 
by the same rule which applies to other witnesses subject to the ex- 
ceptions of the proposed act? The jury would have opportunity to ob- 
serve such a witness’ actions, conduct, and general demeanor while in 
the presence of the court; and at the same time the Government or 
the defendant would be permitted to produce a witness whose testimony 
would elucidate the whole matter. 

The following excerpts are quoted from a letter on the subject of the 
present rule written during the current year by a prominent and dis- 
tinguished lawyer of the State of West Virginia, which shows the 
probable reaction of the legal fraternity to the proposed change: 

“To my mind this rule is a relic of barbarism, and while I am not 
sure, I believe that it is not in force in any State in the Union. 

“Under ordinary conditions the rule is vicious enough, but when 
applied in these present piping times of prohibition dt is most cruel. 
I do not practice criminal law, and have no client who is in any way 
interested, but cases have come under my observation in which a man 
charged with violating the prohibition law has found himself almost 
helpless. As you very well know, homes are being searched daily and 
possibly hourly all over the land, and in many, many cases by lawless, 
corrupt, and venal so-called prohibition officers; often the warrants are 
procured upon false affidavits, and when the searches are made, false 
testimony in many cases is used to justify what in fact turned out to be 
a futile search. 

“Let us imagine a case (although we do not need to resort to our 
imagination, because they occur in real life every day) where the home 
of a respectable citizen is searched, nothing found, yet the prohibition 
officer testifies that intoxicating liquors were found, and the husband, 
not present at the search, is arrested and tried upon the theory sus- 
tained by legal presumption that he, being the head of the household, 
was constructively in possession of intoxicating liquor; however, the 
wife, who was present at the search, would, if permitted, testify that 
no intoxicating liquors were found, yet the law-does not permit ber to 
do so. Or, let us imagine another case: A home is searched, a bottle 
of whisky or brandy is found in it, of which the husband had no 
knowledge. The wife has had it there for years, possibly, or she knows 
how it got there, and that the husband had nothing to do with bringing 
it there. Yet this vitally important evidence is not available on behalf 
of the husband, and as a result repeatedly grave injustice follows. 

“If our citizens must submit—and it seems that they must—to 
unlawful searches and to searches on insufficient evidence and upon 
warrants procured by perjury, it does seem that the least that can 
be done for the citizen whose rights seem to count for naught would 
be to allow the wife, who knows more about the contents of the home 
than any other living person, to disclose the facts upon the trial.” 

The following citations of reported cases will serve to expose the 
vicious extent to which the rule is operating in the Federal practice: 

“Graves v. United States (150 U. S. 118) is a case where the plain- 
tiff in error was conyicted of murder after having interposed the defense 
of an alibi. The Supreme Court of the United States, in reversing the 
judgment of the lower court and remanding the case for a new trial, 
held that the wife of a person accused of crime is not a competent 
witness on his trial, either in his own behalf or on the part of the 
Government; and a comment to the jury upon her absence, either as a 
witness or presence in the court room, permitted by the court after 
objection, is reversible error. 

“ Wesoky et al. v. United States (175 Fed. 333) was a case where the 
defendants were convicted for a violation of the oleomargarine act of 
August 2, 1886, and the circuit court of appeals, in affirming the judg- 
ment of the trial court, held that the wife of a defendant indicted in a 
Federal court is not a competent witness, citing Graves v, United States. 
(150 U. S. 141; 14 Sup. Ct. 40; 87 L. Ed. 1021.) 

Hendrix v. United States (219 U. S. 79) was a case where the plain- 
tiff in error was convicted of murder, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in affirming the judgment below, held that there was no 
error in not allowing the wife of Hendrix to testify in his behalf to cer- 
tain matters which it was contended were ‘vitally material to his de- 
tense, citing Logan v. United States (144 U. S. 263). 

“Talbott v. United States (208 Fed. 144-5) was a case where the de- 
fendant was convicted of violating the neutrality laws. In affirming the 
judgment of the trial court the circuit court of appeals said: Under the 
common law the wife of one of several defendants on trial at the same 
time can not be called as a witness for or against any of them.“ (Citing 
1 Greenleaf’s Ey. 334; Lucas v. Brooks (18 Wall. 436, 453); 21 L. Ed, 
779; Bassett v. United States (137 U. S. 496); 11 Sup. Ct. 165; 34 L. 
Ed. 702. For a case directly in point see Reg. v. Thompson (12 Cox's 
Criminal Cases, 202.)) 

“Jin Fuey Moy v. United States (254 U. S. 189) was a case where 
the plaintiff in error was indicted and convicted for violating the Har- 
rison Antinarcotie Act. On appeal the court affirmed the conviction and 
sentence holding that the defendant's wife is not competent to testify 
for her husband, either generally or by contradicting testimony, that cer- 
tain matters transpired in her presence, the court saying: But a single 
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point remains—hardly requiring mention—the refusal to permit the de- 
fendant's wife to testify in his behalf. It is conceded that she was not 
a competent witness for all purposes, a wife's evidence not having been 
admissible at the time of the first judiciary act, and the relaxation of 
the rule in this regard by 858 Rey. Stats. being confined to civil actions. 
(Logan v. United States (144 U. S. 268, 299-302) ; Hendrix v. United 
States (219 U. S. 79, 91).) But, it is said, the general rule does not 
apply to exclude the wife's evidence in the present case, because she was 
offered not ‘in behalf of her husband '—that is, not to prove his inno- 
cence but simply to contradict the testimony of particular witnesses for 
the Government who had testified to certain matters as having transpired 
in her presence. The distinction is without substance. The rule that 
excludes a wife from testifying for her husband is based upon her inter- 
est in the event and applies irrespective of the kind of testimony she 
might give, z 

“ United States v. Davidson et al. (285 Fed. 662) was a case where 
the defendants were indicted and convicted under a section of the crimi- 
nal code which made it an offense to remove or destroy or with intent 
to remove or destroy to take and carry away any books, papers, docu- 
ment, or other thing filed or deposited with any judicial or public officer 
of the United States. On refusing a motion for new trial, the court 
said, ‘Upon the second question, the competency of the wife of David 
Davidson, it is well settled that the wife of a defendant indicted in the 
Federal court is not a competent witness, (Wesoky et al. v. United 
States (175 Fed. 333; 99 C. C. A. 121); Graves v. United States (150 
U. S. 118; 14 Sup. Ct. 40; 37 L. Ed. 1021); Jin Fuey Moy v. United 
States (254 U. S. 189; 41 Sup. Ct. 98; 65 L. Ed. 214); Logan v. 
United States (144 U. S. 263; 12 Sup. Ct. 617; 36 L. Ed. 429); Hendrix 
v. United States (219 U. S. 79; 31 Sup. Ct. 193; 55 L. Ed. 102).) It 
the defendants, as in the present case, are jointly indicted and jointly 
tried, the wife of one of the defendants Is not a competent witness for 
either. The latter proposition was decided in this circult in the Wesoky 
case, supra, where two defendants, Jacob Wesoky and Louis Wesoky, 
were tried together, the opinion being filed by Judge Buffington. See, 
also, Talbott v. United States (208 Fed. 144; 125 C. C. A. 360; 1 Green- 
leaf’s Ey. 334; Chamberlayne Ev. 3656.) 

“Haddad v. United States (294 Fed. 537) was a case where the de- 
fendant was indicted and convicted on two counts, one charging intent 
to violate the national prohibition act and the other to defraud the 
United States in the possession and sale of alcohol, ostensibly procured 
for the manufacture of an alleged medicine, but in fact sold for beverage 
purposes. The circuit court of appeals, sixth circuit, in sustaining the 
conviction and sentence, held that the wife of one defendant is not a 
competent witness for the defense in a criminal trial, saying: That the 
court rightly excluded as a witness the wife of another defendant on 
trial.“ (Graves v. United States, 150 U. S. 120, 121, 14 Sup. Ct. 40, 37 
L. Ed. 1021; Hendricks v. United States, 219 U. S. 79, 91, 31 Sup. Ct. 
193, 55 L. Ed. 102; Jin Fuey Moy v. United States, 245 U. S. 189, 195, 
41 Sup. Ct. 98, 65 L. Ed. 214; Wesoky v. United States (C. C. A. 8), 
175 Fed. 333, 99 C. C. A. 121, Talbott v. United States (C. C. A. 5), 
208 Fed. 144, 145, 125 C. C. A. 360.) “ 

The foregoing facts, arguments, and cases demonstrate clearly that 
the present rule should be modified for the promotion of justice by the 
passage of the proposed act, and in conclusion let it not be forgotten 
that— 

“A theory based on the qualities of an object will prevent its being 
unfolded according to its objects; and he who arranges topics in refer- 
ence to their causes will cease to value them according to their results. 
Thus the jurisprudence of every nation will show that when law becomes 
a science and a system it ceases to be justice. The errors into which a 
blind devotion to princtples of classification has led the common law 
will be seen by observing how often the legislature has been obliged to 
come forward to restore the equity its scheme had lost.“ —Landor. 


INTERVIEW WITH HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, in my judgment, one of the 
greatest men who ever served in this body is John Sharp Wil- 
liams. Almost daily some one asks me about him. Sometimes 
the inquiries come from his former colleagues and sometimes 
from visitors to the city. Since his retirement from the Sen- 
ate, he has rarely spoken; it is seldom that anything appears 
in the newspapers as coming from him. Recently, however, he 
gave out what I consider to be a very interesting interview, 
and I ask unaninrous consent that it may be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The interview referred to is as follows: 

[From the Daily Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Miss., Sunday morning, 

October 13, 1929] 
Joun SHARP WILLIAMS, AGEING GRACEPULLY, Is IN Love WITH 
HUMANITY 

John Sharp Williams, very busy at the job of gracefully growing old, 
is in love. 

He is in love with Mississippi and with humanity. 
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Truly one of the foremost characters American public life produced 
in the past 50 years, Mr. Williams prefers home life in Mississippi 
to the tumult of the national political arena, in which he was a spec- 
tacular principal for 50 years. 

Twelve miles from Yazoo City, on the road to Benton, one finds the 
home of John Sharp Williams. 

Although officially known as The Cedars,” home folks still speak 
of it as “the Sharp place,” in recollection of the time that his ‘stately 
mother was matron of the household that has entertained the Nation's 
great during its existence. 

For the Clarion-Ledger, a representative obtained from Mr. Wil- 
Hams one of those rare things that newspaper men dream of but 
seldom attain—an interview. For Mr. Williams has let it be generally 
known that he cares nothing for the public spotlight. 

His life as a gladiator in the National Capital, in which he has 
tested wit and statecraft with such formidable men as Elihu Root, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and others, is a thing of the past. 

To-day John Sharp Williams, modest as a schoolgirl, only wants to 
be let alone. 

Although the most beloved man in the State, he appears a very in- 
conspicuous figure as he visits Yazoo City. His face lined with the 
sears of his long years of public life, his hair gray, and his step some- 
what slower than it once was, he steps from an automobile to cross 
the street without attracting much attention. 

But one notices that when he is addressed, often the man extending 
the greeting puts his hands around the shoulders of the “grand old 
man of The Cedars.” 

“He is the only man I ever hugged in my life,” a Yazoo City resi- 
dent told the representative of the Clarion-Ledger. 

His eyes were moist. That is the way they feel toward him. In the 
eyes of the people of Yazoo County John Sharp Williams is a man 
marked for affection, and he is prized more than the post office, the 
courthouse—or the Mississippi River. 

The keen wit of the old statesman is just as much evident to-day as 
before. His deafness is growing, but—as he puts it himself—‘ Much 
that is said isn't worth hearing.” 

But that which he says is regarded by all as decidedly worth hearing, 
and although Mr. Williams long ago issued a ban against any public 
speeches by himself, he usually is the first man on the invitation list 
when Yazoo County starts something—whether it be a political mat- 
ter or a public improvement proposition, 

Senator Williams's philosophy of life, as he mellows into old age, is 
mixed with satire and docility. 

“We are all little children,” he said. And when you can get the 
Senator to do the talking, it is wise and profitable to let him say what 
he Will. 

Mild and gentle in his manner, he becomes emphatic only at rare 
intervals, but particularly as concerns the various creeds and dogmas. 

When one speaks of original sin, I become impatient,” he said, for 
there also is original virtue, original love. 

I can not believe that man’s civilization, built up little by little, 1s 
based upon anything stronger than love—love for home, for country, for 
people, for humanity. 

“ Knowledge is not everything—wisdom is more important. Tenny- 
son says, ‘ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.’ 

“ Knowledge as applied by mankind is for extermination. It takes 
love—great love—to cast out battles, hatreds, and sorrows. Jesus was 
the one great Statesman with the right idea for correcting the evils of 
the earth. His philosophy was one of the simplest ever given—love the 
Lord thy God with all thy strength; and Jesus believed in living up to 
the spirit of the law, 

“The only light in the sky is man’s love. Great men seeking to solve 
the matter of ending wars will realize that a spirit of service to fellow- 
men, implanted in the hearts of the nations of the world, will do more 
than anything else. 

* Man is a destructive animal. Nature is destructive. Nature's prac- 
tice is for the strong to destroy the weaker. The supreme law of na- 
ture is survival of the fittest. The wild ass dies in the jaws of the 
lion. The pig kills and eats its young. But we can not hold these 
animals responsible, for they are conscious of no law of life. 

“The only thing that can do right and wrong is free moral courage. 

“Mankind is to be judged with forbearance. Man is an animal of 
many imperfections, 

“We're all little children; some of us are very little children, and 
others "—here the famous Williams shaft of humor glowed brightly ia 
his eyes—“ are very contemptible little children.“ 

Life and philosophy hold the great former statesman's Interest more 
keenly than anything else. 

Although he closely follows State and National affairs in the papers, 
he does not care for the subject. 

“I'm busy growing old and loving Mississippi,” he said. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask that Senate Resolution 
190, which I submitted on yesterday and which is now on the 
table, be laid before the Senate and considered at this time. 
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The resolution merely requests that a preliminary report of the 
Law Enforcement Commission be furnished the Senate by the 
President so that when the appropriation bills come before the 
Senate we may have the information which the board has gath- 
ered, together with any recommendations as to additional funds 
they believe necessary to carry on this work, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the request seems to be addressed 
to the President. I do not think that is a proper thing to do. 
I do not remember of any resolution of a similar kind being ad- 
dressed to the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Washington to object? 

Mr. JONES. I object to the resolution in its present form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I submitted the resolution on 
yesterday, at which time it was read. I have no desire to criti- 
cize or embarrass the President or any one else in connection 
with the resolution. It respectfully requests the President to 
send to the Congress a report from the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission so that we may know when the appropriation bills come 
before us what additional appropriations, if any, they think 
should be made for the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

Mr. President, the so-called Law Enforcement Commission 
appointed by the President is the only star-chamber commission 
of which I know in this country to-day, and under our form of 
government I do not think there should be a commission coming 
within that category. I hope the President may suggest to the 
members of the commission that their meetings and hearings 
may all be public. 

I do not believe that the supporters of the prohibition law 
who were responsible for this commission will get a report 
from them any time soon unless the President directs them 
to make one. I fear the chairman of the commission and some 
others can prevent it. I know that every enemy of the 
prohibition law is in favor of this commission staying there 
just as they are, acting behind closed doors, just as they have 
done and are still doing, in conducting their deliberations. I 
do not believe they will finish this work, unless forced to do so 
by the President, for several years. I have heard that one of 
the men on the commission talked about renting a house or 
apartment for four years. I am afraid they expect to stay here 
for more than four years before making a report, and it will be 
too late to do us any good. 

If the commission delays unnecessarily their report, when the 
appropriation for the commission’s expenses comes before us 
next year, I shall offer an amendment providing that no part of 
it shall be expended for this commission so long as they have 
secret sessions and make no reports. 

In this morning’s Post there is an article by Mr. Carter Field, 
the well-known newspaper man, in which he quotes some one 
saying how much better this commission was working in secret 
than the Caraway committee was working in public finding out 
just what is being done by lobbyists in Washington and letting 
the public know about it. Of course, Mr. President, those op- 
posed to prohibition enforcement are afraid of the public know- 
ing all the facts, and they naturally greatly prefer secret 
hearings. 

I do not want to ask for a quorum this morning, because I 
know it would cause the Senate to adjourn and inconvenience 
Senators who are interested in getting measures considered 
to-day. It is evident that no quorum is present. I know that 
the Senator from Washington, who is just as good a prohibi- 
tionist as I am, objects to this procedure for the present, and I 
know he will do what he can to help me have this measure 
brought before the Senate after we return January 6, and I 
hope we may agree on the wording of the resolution; but I wish 
to give notice that we shall pass this resolution and get this 
information if there is any possible way for the prohibitionists 
to accomplish it. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 5270) providing for a per capita payment of 
$25 to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Chippewa Indians need 
this fund very much as a per capita payment. It is an ex- 
tremely cold, hard winter in that State. Just this morning 1 
received a letter stating that they are suffering for need of 
funds. I did not know that this bill was here; but I am going 
to ask unanimous consent that it be considered as if it had 
been reported by the committee and that it pass the Senate. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, as this is a House bill, will the 
Senator allow it to go to the committee and then be reported 
out to-morrow? There will not be any objection to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. You will not be able to get a quorum, 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not going to have any quorum; but 
there will be no objection at all to the bill. I only suggest that 
in order to comply not only with the rules but with the practice 
of the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The regular order will be to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I understand; but it will be impossible 
to get a quorum of the Committee on Indian Affairs for some 
time. These Indians are suffering because of the cold weather 
up there. The bill was drafted by the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection to the bill; but if 
unanimous consent is granted to take it up and pass it now I 
want it distinctly understood that it is because of the special 
conditions that exist, for we always object to this procedure in 
ordinary cases. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if a quorum of the committee could be 
obtained I should object now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
So much as may be necessary of the principal fund on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), entitled 
“An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,” and to make therefrom a per capita payment or 
distribution of $25 to each enrolled member of the tribe, under such 
rules and regulations as the said Secretary may prescribe: Provided, 
That before any payment is made hereunder the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota shall, in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, ratify the provisions of this act and accept same: Pro- 
vided further, That the money paid to the Indians as authorized herein 
shall not be subject to any lien or claim of attorneys or other parties, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SMALI-SCALE MANUFACTURE FOR FARMERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, which 
I ask to have read by title and set out in the Recorp; and I 
desire to address the Senate briefly in its behalf. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
oe will be received and read for the information of the 

nate, 

The resolution (S. Res. 191) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be, and it is hereby, 
requested to report to the Senate as to the advisability of requiring the 
Secretary of Commerce to investigate and determine, for the informa- 
tion of individuals or organizations agking such information, as tc the 
smallest capital, labor, and machine units with which, and the smallest 
distribution and population areas in which, articles of common use, to 
be specified by the parties seeking to be informed, may be profitably 
manufactured for sale, and to embody the result in replies to said 
parties and in bulletins for general circulation. 

Sec. 2. That the Committee on Manufactures be, and it is hereby, 
requested to report to the Senate as to the advisability of requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and determine as to the extent 
to which small factories may be operated in connection with farms of 
average size on the farm itself, in farm communities, in villages, or 
elsewhere, and to embody the result in bulletins for general circulation. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in an address before the 
Senate in July, 1926, on the subject of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of American independence, I endeavored to 
show that this independence was at the time of its achievement 
both economie and political; that owner and worker were as a 
Tule combined in the same person; that the American peopie as 
a whole owned their homes, or could reasonably look forward to 
such ownership, owned their shops and mills and stores and 
implements, or could confidently anticipate such ownership ; that 
to-day ownership of industry and other agencies of civilization is 
being concentrated within the control of an eyer-narrowing few, 
while the great majority of the American people are tenants 
and employees, who are finding it more and more difficult to 
maintain modern standards of life. I endeayored further to 
demonstrate that individual ownership of home and business 
was essential to the highest development of individual initia- 
tive, courage, intelligence, creative power, and responsibility— 
qualities essential to economic independence, without which 
political independence is meaningless. 
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I called attention to the fact that centralization of industry 
would inevitably mean the centralization of government, be- 
cause the unit of government would necessarily become as exten- 
sive as the condition with which it must cope. I contended that 
our fundamental problem was to reopen the channels of oppor- 
tunity in such way that tenants and employees might again 
become owners. I said that we must make possible, in so far as 
we might be able to do so, the restoration of ownership of home 
and land and machinery and enterprise by the average indi- 
yidual, singly or in association, or the definite prospect thereof, 
if this Republic was to become more than an empty shell. 

I stated that scientific knowledge and mechanical power had 
been utilized to combine nearly all the basic industries within 
the domination of comparatively a small number of our popu- 
lation. Then I took the position that the advent of small elec- 
tric and other power units would make it possible again to local- 
ize and decentralize many industries, with operators functioning 
as owners, and thus to restore to a material extent the twofold 
freedom—economic and political—which was the freedom the 
American people knew when they proclaimed and sustained the 
American Declaration of Independence. I expressed the view 
that every rural community, every town, city, and State should 
make or cause to be made a study of the articles that might 
economically be produced by individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals within its own boundaries, always with the smallest prac- 
ticable unit of production in view, to the end that ownership 
might be as widespread as possible. I introduced a resolution 
at the conclusion of my address—Senate Resolution 273—direct- 
ing the Committee on Manufactures to consider the advisability 
of an inyestigation by experts of manufacturing processes under 
modern conditions, of developing all available knowledge on the 
subject and distributing it throughout the country. 

The resolution was referred to the Department of Commerce 
during the ensuing session of Congress—second session Sixty- 
ninth Congress—and that department, in February, 1927, re- 
ported by sending to the committee memoranda prepared at the 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
now President Hoover, on my address and resolution, by the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. George K. Burgess, 
and by the Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Mr. John Matthews, jr. The memo- 
randum by Doctor Burgess was as follows: 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Commerce regarding communication 
from Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, Washington, D. C. 


Subject: Senate Resolution 273 on small manufacturing units. 

With reference to the inquiry of Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, under date 
of January 22, we have read his speech with much interest and feel 
quite sure that the Department of Commerce can agree with his purpose 
of encouraging independent inttiative in industry, particularly through 
the development of manufacturing enterprises. In going over the rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Standards for the past year I have been surprised 
to find how large a part of the time of our staff is already devoted to the 
dissemination of information on properties of materials, methods of 
measurement, and other information bearing on industrial operations. 
It is, of course, quite impracticable for us to advise individuals regard- 
ing details of factory management or manufacturing processes, but as 
Senator SHEPPARD’S resolution indicated, there is available a great deal 
of general scientific information which can be applied by those who 
have the necessary initiative and intelligence, 

I am not sure how much could be accomplished by a committee of 
experts such as the Senator suggests, or to what extent the Federal 
Government should attempt to foster the creation of industries in par- 
ticular places. Nevertheless, in view of the widespread applicability of 
the technica] knowledge which lies at the foundation of most manufac- 
turing processes, it would certainly appear to be a proper function of the 
National Goyernment to carry on research for the purpose of increasing 
the store of such knowledge and to take whatever steps it can for the 
spreading of that knowledge abroad. 

It would seem that in view of the more widespread development of 
electric power lines through rural communities that local surveys might 
bring out the possibilities of tapping such lines for small power units 
for aid in manufacturing along certain lines. Under the repetitive sys- 
tem of manufacture of mechanical products controlled by gages, it might 
be found possible to distribute economically such work throughout con- 
siderable areas. Some specialty firms, such as the C. A. Reed Co., of 
Williamsport, Pa., now make a practice of distributing home work fol- 
lowing instructions in the plant where the home-work products are 
assembled into manufactured units. This practice might be extended 
to other fields. Such items as clinica] thermometers are still largely 
a home industry in New York and Brooklyn. 

I believe the initiative will have to come mainly from manufacturing 
concerns which manufacture products of a type that can be distributed 
over rural and small-town communities to advantage, and such distribu- 
tion might have social if not great economic advantages in some cases 
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over our present concentration of workers in large groups under one 
roof. 


The memorandum by Mr. Matthews I now submit. It reads: 

With reference to the above-mentioned resolution, in our opinion, it is 
highly desirable that comprehensive surveys be made in various areas of 
the country to develop facts regarding the availability of raw materials 
and other resources—such as power, labor, ete.—and the possibility of 
local industrial expansion in both large and small units based on such 
resources. 

Under the organic Jaw establishing the Department of Commerce, such 
work comes within the scope of this department’s activities, and it is 
our purpose to make such surveys as facilities for doing the work be- 
come available. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has already started work along this line, having within 
the past year and a half made several regional surveys, which, as shown 
by the attached outline of a survey of the Southeastern States just 
completed, brings out in a broad, general way a great deal of informa- 
tion which will be absolutely essential to a comprehensive study of the 
question mentioned in the resolution. 

It is realized, however, that such general surveys do not immediately 
bring to light those factors which must necessarily be developed to 
enable any given community to determine the need or desirability of 
setting up small units in rural districts, villages, towns, as well as 
cities and larger areas. To do this it would be necessary to expand our 
work, and this can not be done with our present facilities. It would be 
possible, however, provided it was not necessary to make any extensive 
field investigations, to make a report to the Committee on Manufactures 
as to the general situation and tendencies toward the development of 
small local industries so as to enable the committee to determine what 
steps may be necessary to provide the facilities for carrying out the 
particular work indicated as necessary by the resolution. 


It will be observed that it is the opinion of Mr. Matthews 
that surveys should be made to analyze and classify the re- 
sources—natural, economic, mechanical, and human—of various 
areas throughout the country. 

A review of the scientific research agencies in certain depart- 
ments of the Federal Government will show that they are now 
in position to give to communities and individuals much infor- 
mation of greatest value as to the resources and productive pos- 
sibilities, human and physical, of the areas in which they may 
be interested, I refer to the Bureau of Education, the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and the Bureau of Reclamation in the Department 
of the Interior; the Weather Bureau, the Bureaus of Animal 
Industry, Dairy Industry, Plant Industry, Chemistry and Soils, 
Entomology, Biological Survey, Public Roads, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and of Home Economies, and the Forest Service, in the 
Department of Agriculture; the Bureaus of the Census, Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Standards, Fisheries, and of Mines, 
and the Patent Office, in the Department of Commerce; the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the United States Employment Service, of the 
Department of Labor, 

As the next step in the study of smaller units of manufacture 
in the light of modern, scientific knowledge, I am now intro- 
ducing a resolution to take the place of Senate resolution 273, 
which I presented in the Sixty-ninth Congress, the present reso- 
lution requesting the Committee on Manufactures to report to 
the Senate as to the advisability of requiring the Secretary of 
Commerce to investigate and determine, for the information of 
individuals or organizations asking such information, as to the 
smallest capital, labor, and machine units with which, and the 
smallest distribution and population areas in which articles of 
common use, to be specified by the parties seeking to be in- 
formed, may be profitably manufactured for sale, and to embody 
the result in replies to said parties, and in bulletins for general 
circulation. 

The resolution also requests the Committee on Manufactures 
to report to the Senate as to the advisability of requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and determine as to the 
extent to which small factories may be operated in connection 
with farms of average size on the farm itself, in farm communi- 
ties, in villages, or elsewhere, and to embody the result in 
bulletins for general circulation. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to underrate nor to decry quan- 
tity production. It is essential in many respects to a progres- 
sive civilization. But we must not overlook the value under 
modern conditions of small-scale production wherever possible. 
Both systems must be studied and developed if individuals are 
to realize thcir best possibilities and if our country is to register 
the highest type of progress. It may be practicable to combine 
the two ideas in certain instances by marketing the output of 
many small factories through a central agency operated on the 
cooperative plan or by individual enterprise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
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NATAL DAY OF COOPERATION 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, to-morrow will be the 
anniversary of the natal day of cooperation, the great idea 
with which the Senator from Texas [Mr. Sneprarp] just 
closed his address. I desire to give notice that if I can get 
recognition after the convening of the Senate to-morrow, I 
shall speak briefly in commemoration of that event. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was momentarily called from 
the Chamber, and I would like to inquire what became of the 
request of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection was made. 

Mr. GLASS. Objection was made to the consideration of his 
resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection was made to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. President, I want to suggest that it is 
very desirable to have some information from the Commission 
on Law Enforcement before we shall proceed with the appro- 
priation bills when Congress shall reconvene after the holidays. 

Just before the adjournment of the special session of Con- 
gress, I took occasion to call attention to the fact that that 
commission had actually perverted the real purpose of its con- 
stitution, that it had taken an incidental and parenthetical 
authorization as its primary purpose, and had shunted aside 
entirely the real purpose of the appointment of the commission. 

I did not know until last week how completely indifferent 
the commission has been to the action of the Senate in authoriz- 
ing its constitution and in appropriating $250,000 to defray its 
expenses. Last week, eight months after the commiss‘on had 
been appointed and was supposed to be in operation, a member 
of it sent to my office to procure a copy of the provision of the 

-appropriation act authorizing its constitution and appropriat- 
ing money for its expenses, 

There is a commission that was appointed primarily, if not 
solely, for the purpose of inquiring into the problem of the 
enforcement of prohibition, and not a member of it had ever 
read the resolution under which the commission had been con- 
stituted, and which carried the appropriation for defraying its 
expenses. 

It is the most extraordinary exhibition of indifference to the 
expressed will of the Congress I have known in all my public 
experience, and I am going to insist, before we appropriate 
another dollar for the enforcement of prohibition, that that 
commission, or the President, who is authorized under the terms 
of the resolution, shall make some report to Congress as to 
what they are doing and what they propose to do. 


COMMANDER RICHARD EVELYN BYRD TO BE REAR ADMIRAL 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I report back favorably, 
without amendment, from the Committee on Naval Affairs the 
bill (S. 2740) providing for the advancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy. I ask to have the 
bill read, and that it be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to advance Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
United States Navy, retired, to the grade of rear admiral on the 
retired list of the Navy, with rank, pay, and allowances effective from 
the date of approval of this act, in reeognition of his extensive scien- 
tific investigations and extraordinary aerial explorations of the Antarc- 
tie Continent, and of the first mapping of the South Pole and Polar 
Plateau by air, : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


NOMINATION OF JOSE PADIN 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as in open executive session, 
I ask unanimous consent to report from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs the nomination of Jose Padin to 
be commissioner of education for Porto Rico. I also ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, und, without objection, as in open executive 
ioe the nomination is confirmed, and the President will be 
notified. 
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NOMINATION OF JAMES E. MINTER 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report back favorably, as in open execu- 
tive session, the nomination of James E. Minter to be postmaster 
at Laurens, S. C., and I ask for its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 


NOMINATION OF ROY ST. LEWIS 


Mr, STEIWER. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary I report back favorably, as in open executive session, 
the nomination of Roy St. Lewis, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of Oklahoma. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 

ARMY PROMOTIONS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there are on the Executive 
Calendar sundry nominations for promotions in the Regular 
Army. I ask unanimous consent that, as in open executive ses- 
sion, the nominations be confirmed. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all regular? 

Mr, FLETCHER. They are all regular promotions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the 
President will be notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o'clock and 
55 minutes a. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
December 21, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 20 
` (legislative day of December 13), 1929 


Unrrep STATES ATTORNEY 
Roy St. Lewis, western district of Oklahoma. 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
Jose Padin for Porto Rico. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Eben Swift, jr., to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

Charles Alexander Lewis to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Harold Wood Huntley to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 

William Cheney Moore to be major, Infantry. 

Albion Smith to be major, Field Artillery. 

Wharton Girard Ingram to be major, Cavalry. 

Edwin Daviess Patrick to be major, Infantry. 

Julian Emmet Yates to be chief of chaplains with the rank of 
colonel. 

POSTMASTERS 


: SOUTH CAROLINA 
James E. Minter, Laurens. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, December 20, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


If the Lord be God, follow Him. Father in Heaven, let 
not these words rebuke us. But in the mercy of our daily lives, 
in words of prayer and praise at Thy altar, may we express our 
allegianee to Thee. May we so witness for the ideals of the 
Master that we shall not be misunderstood. The bravest and 
the truest that the world have ever known were those who 
feared Thee and not another. In our thoughts, words, and 
deeds may gratitude and truth meet each other. Again we 
wait in the dark, dark shadows; again we face life’s greatest 
problem; again we are speechless, O divine mercy, do not fail 
to give comfort to the stricken home. May Heaven's heart be 
open to succor and support, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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, MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill 
and concurrent resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5270. An act providing for a per capita payment of $25 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; and 

H. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution to authorize the print- 
ing as a House document of the addresses delivered on April 25 
and April 26, 1929, in the auditorium of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., concerning 
the development of the National Capital. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and a concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1250. An act for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & 
Stone Co., of Elkton, Md.; 

S. 1784. An act authorizing an appropriation for improvements 
upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington ; 

8. 2740. An act providing for the advancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 

S. 2768. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.; and 

S. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution to print and bind addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 166, Seventieth Congress, 
entitled “ Interstate Commerce Act, Annotated.” 


FLATHEAD POWER PERMIT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for fiye minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman the 
subject? 

ie CRAMTON. I think very possibly it would be ground for 
a question of personal privilege, but I have not asked that. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a statement which I made 
before the Federal Power Commission with reference to the 
Flathead power permit and to include certain quotations from 
other sources. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not often pay attention 
to attacks, but this is one which might cause some misunder- 
standing in Congress and an important public project be im- 
peded thereby, and I think it is due the House that I give them 
the real information. 

I have here Bulletin No. 131, under date of December 14, 
1929, which purports to have been put out by the National 
Popular Government League, Judson King, director. It dis- 
cusses various power matters pending before the Congress and 
before the Government. 

I only desire to call the attention of the House to two para- 
graphs on page 6 thereof that directly attack me. 

Speaking of the proceedings pending before the Federal Power 
Commission with reference to a permit for development of 
power in Montana, using the Flathead Lake for storage, this 
article says: 


The hope of the Montana Power Co. is in speed. They hope that 
Secretary Bonner and the Power Commission will grant them a license 
before the revelations made in the recent hearings become public prop- 
erty and a political menace to anyone who ignores their import. Con- 
gressman Louis C. CRAMTON, always faithful to the Montana Power Co., 
also wants speed. He has slipped into the pending general appropria- 
tions bill a clause designed to force the Power Commission to issue the 
license without delay, and this means an instant grant to the Montana 
Power Co. 

Cramton in former years has acted with Burke and Meritt, the dis- 
charged chiefs of the Indian Bureau, to take this power site from the 
Flathead Tribe, which owned it. In 1928 he fought unsuccessfully 
against the Senate's determination to restore the tribe’s ownership. It 
remains to be seen if the present coup will succeed. 


There are more vicious, willfully vicious, untruths and mis- 
representations in these two paragraphs than there are sen- 
tences in the paragraphs. They are willfully untrue, inten- 
tionally untrue; they are characteristic of a class of lobbyists 
that infest Washington, who seek to perpetuate their jobs by 
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endeavoring to prove that everyone else is dishonest and unpa- 
triotic. Sometimes they attach themselves to very worthy 
causes and embarrass such causes by their inability to trust to 
truth to prevail, being prone rather to use the propaganda of 
sensational condemnatory criticism instead, with utter disregard 
of truth. What might be a helpful and constructive public 
service, if done conscientiously and with due regard for truth, 
becomes only a handicap when the propagandist comes to be 
known as careless of his facts and as ready to state untruth 
as truth. In this attack this propaganda artist says: 


Congressman Louis C. CRAMTON, always faithful to the Montana 
Power Co.— 


And so forth. 

That is so patently and notoriously untrue that in this body 
denial is unnecessary, The mere statement itself, in the pres- 
ence of anyone who knows my work, condemns the writer of it 
as an insincere and willful character assassin. 


He has slipped into the pending general appropriations bill a clause 
designed to force the Power Commission to issue the license without 
delay. 


Here is the provision carried in the pending 1931 Interior 
Department appropriation bill, H. R. 6564, as reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations and as passed by the House: 


For + the construction or purchase of a power-distributing 
system or for construction of a power plant, $40,000; „„ : Pro- 
vided, That the unexpended balance of the appropriations for continuing 
construction of this project now available shall remain available for the 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931 for such construction or purchase of a power- 
distributing system or for construction of a power plant: Provided 
further, That in addition to the amounts herein appropriated for such 
construction or purchase of a power-distributing system or for construe- 
tion of a power plant, the Secretary of the Interior may also enter into~ 
contracts for the same purposes not exceeding a total of $200,000, and 
his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the 
Federal Government for the payment of the cost thereof and appropria- 
tions hereafter made for such purposes shall be considered available for 
the purpose of discharging the obligation so created. 


Nothing there to “force” the Power Commission or dictate 
its action. There is clearly in that paragraph, however, au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Interior to build a small Govern- 
ment-operated power plant to serve the Flathead project if it 
proves not possible or feasible to buy power; but if it is pos- 
sible and feasible to buy power, he is enabled to proceed to buy 
or construct a distribution system. It has nothing whatever 
to do with speed or delay. It simply makes it clear that the 
department have a discretionary authority. If a permit is not 
granted to some one to develop the power at Flathead Lake, 
the department may construct the power plant, authorized four 
years ago upon my initiative, to be operated by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the irrigation project. 

He further says: 


And this means an instant grant to the Montana Power Co. 


That is not so. I have very carefully kept away from even 
a suggestion as to who should be given the grant. Nowhere has 
any provision in any bill I have had anything to do with, or 
any statement in any speech I have made, suggested to whom 
the Power Commission should grant a power permit at Flat- 
head Lake. I have urged that they do approve a permit to 
some responsible party and, that when they issue a permit it be 
not merely a paper promoter’s permit but one granted to some- 
body that can go ahead with the development. [Applause] If 
the Montana Power Co. or the Rocky Mountain Power Co. is 
the only applicant that is responsible that can be depended on 
to do more than look for some one to whom the permit may be 
sold, is the only applicant that will really proceed to use the 
permit by construction of a power plant at Flathead Lake, that 
is more than I supposed these propagandists would admit. 

At any rate, that is for the Power Commission to determine 
under the law. Theirs is the responsibility to determine that 
fact, and I have expressed no opinion to them, or to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with reference to it. Hereinafter I in- 
sert a transcript of my statement to the Federal Power Com- 
mission on Saturday, November 9, 1929, more than a month 
before this Judson King extravaganza of propaganda. Therein 
you will note I say to the Power Commission: 


Therefore, I must say that I believe it to be of importance not only 
that the Federal Power Commission grant a permit to somebody—and 
I have never sought to put anything in your way as to whom you should 
grant it to—but that we feel that not only you should grant it to 
somebody but you should use your best judgment, as I am sure you will, 
to satisfy yourselves that the parties to whom you grant that permit 
will proceed with reasonable promptness to build that power project. 
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We have had enough delay. We don't want a permit that is just a 
piece of paper. We want a permit that is golng to mean the develop- 
mont of that site and bring about this blessing to both the Indians and 
the whites who are interested. * * * There is nothing that has 
taken more of my interest than the working out of this rather intricate 
problem, which, in the first place, involves $5,000,000 that ought to 
come back to the Treasury some time, but, more than that, involves 
the welfare of a great many people, and, to a large extent, one of our 
Western States, 


This Judson Kiug propaganda sheet further says: 

CRAMTON in former years has acted with Burke and Meritt, the dis- 
charged chiefs of the Indian Bureau, to take this power site from the 
Flathead Tribe which owned It. 


There is only one word in our language that adequately char- 
acterizes such a statement as this, and that is it is nothing but 
a He, plain and unvarnished. When Judson King drops from 
his pay roll he drops to obscurity. Long after that the Indian 
policies of Burke and Meritt will continue to bless that race 
and our country. I have been glad to cooperate with them in 
full protection to the rights of the Flathead Indians and my 
stutement to the Power Commission hereinafter fully demon- 
strates how amply that bas been accomplished. 

Further says the propagandist: 

In 1928 he fought unsuccessfully against the Senate’s determination 
to restore the tribe's ownership. It remains to be scen if the present 
coup will succeed. 


I will put in the Recoxp the language initiated by me in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill as it was brought before 
the House in 1928, later approved by the Senate, and which pro- 
vision became law without the change of a syllable by the 
Senate. Here is the extract from the Interior Department 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
approved March 7, 1928; 

Provided, That the nnexpended balance of the $495,000 avallable for 
continuation of construction of a power plant may be used, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the construction and opera- 
tion of a power distributing system and for purchase of power for said 
project but shall be available for that purpose only upon execution of 
an appropriate repayment contract as provided for in said acts: Pro- 
vided further, That the net revenues derived from the operation of such 
distributing system shall be used to reimburse the United States in the 
order provided for in said acts: Provided further, That the Federal 
Power Commission is authorized, in accordance with the Federal water 
power act and upon terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to issue a permit or permits or a license or licenses for the use, for the 
development of power, of power sites on the Flathead Reservation and 
of water rights reserved or appropriated for the irrigation projects: 
Provided further, That rentals from such licenses for use of Indian 
lands shall be paid the Indians of said reservation as a tribe, which 
money shall be deposited in the Trensury of the United States to the 
credit of said Indians, and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 


That language is carricd in House bill 9136, first session, Sey- 
vutileth Congress, as reported by me to the House January 11, 
1928, and the identical provisions without change of a syllable 
are found in the final cnactment Into law. 

In that language appears for the first time the alternative 
authority to the department— 
for the construction and operation of a power-distribution system and 
for purchase of power. 


Before that act was passed the department had authority to 
build the small power plant. After it was passed, by reason of 
the above provisions, the department had the option of building 
a plant and producing power, or buying and distributing power, 
And that section quoted, reported by me to the House, provided 
for issuance of a permit by the Federal Power Commission— 

In accordance with the Federal water power act, and upon terms 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, 

Providing also 

That rentals from such licenses for use of Indian lands shall be paid 
the Indians of snid reservation as a tribe 5 

To be deposited in the Treasury and draw interest- 

And so King's statement— 

In 1928 he fought unsuccessfully against the Senate’s determination 
to restore the tribe's ownership 


is Just one more gross and vicious untruth. As a matter of 
fact, the contrast between the truth and the Judson King 
propaganda in this instance would be amusing if it were not so 
vicious. AS a matter of fact, the provision which he asserts 
represents 


The Senate's determination to restore the tribe's ownership 
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And against which he asserts I “ fuught unsuccessfully,” origi- 
nated in our committee, was reported by me to the House, und 
approved: by the House, but was all struck out in the Senate. 
In conference it was restored, and the conference report was 
agreed to in the Senate February 21, 1928, after considerable 
debate, in which Senators WHertLER and Warsa of Montana 
defended the House language and the conference report. 

The language I fathered at that time, and which Judson King 
now announces, “I fought unsuccessfully against," was con- 
demned bitterly by John Collier and A. A. Grorud, now sources 
of inspiration for King. In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928, House proceedings, will be found their attack 
upon me in this connection. It is interesting to note that they 
condemned me with the same gladsome disregard of truth in 
1928 for advocating the language as King now condemns me for 
“unsuccessfully fighting against.” 

This sort of attack, misrepresentations so gross as these, are 
rather difficult to understand and ordinarily I do not incline to 
dignify by reply. But it goes to the House with a mass of 
other statements with reference to other persons and may have 
some weight because no one could conceive that any individual 
would put in type and circulate a mass of misrepresentations so 
subject to refutation and so unprincipled as those that I have 
called to your attention. I have felt it due the House to make 
this statement, since I have had for several years in this Flat- 
head matter such constant support from the House. 

Under the leave given me, I will include the full statement with 
reference to the Flathead power proposition and the Flathead 
Indian irrigation project that I made before the Federal Power 
Commission, It is historical in character; it traces the develop- 
meut of this matter and my entire connection with it; a state- 
ment which I made before the Power Commission November 9 
before this attack appeared. Also I will insert the statutory 
provisions which have been carried in various appropriation 
bills so far as they relate to the Flathead power plant or power 
purchase. [Applause.]} 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS C, CRAMTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE FEDERAL TOWER COMMIS- 
SION NOVEMBER 6, 1920, IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATIONS OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN POWER CO, (No. 5) AND OF WALTER H. WHEELER (NO. 898) 
CONTEMPLATING HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AFFECTING FLATHEAD 
RIVER AND FLATHEAD LAKE, MONT, 8 


Mr. Cnaurox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I 
appreciate your courtesy in letting me be heard at this time. 

Due rather to an absence from the country for three or four months 
and having spent the last two weeks In my district, I have not been 
able to keep as closely In touch with these proceedings as I would have 
liked ta do. But I learned yesterday that you were still holding beur- 
ings. 1 had just returned from Michigan. 80 I asked permission to 
come in and make a statement. 

My thought is to make a statement, not particularly argumentative, 
but a statement of circumstances which brought the legislation affecting 
this question to the point where it now rests. I thought possibly the 
commission would desire to have such a statement in the record. 

As Governor Dixon has said, my work in Congress for a number of 
years has been on the Committee on Appropriations, particularly ax 
chairman of the subcommittee haying charge of appropriations for the 
Interior Department. 

This is a bill that means a great deal to the western country, and 
our subcommittee have tried for the number of years that we have had 
this responsibility to get in touch with those problems in the ficld in 
order that we might understand the situation better. 

One of the problems that gave us a great deal of anxiety was the 
Flathead irrigation project. The reports that were made to us by the 
department concerning the progress of that project were so unsatisfac- 
tory that we finally adopted a policy of ceasing appropriations for the 
construction of that project, announcing that it was our purpose to visit 
the project as early as possible and study the situation and see what 
ought to be done. The result of that was that the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1926, approved Mareh 3, 1925, carried only $35,000 for 
that project, of which only $10,000 was available for any construction 
work. Before that the work bad been proceeding and several thousand 
dollars a year spent for construction. 

In the summer of 1925, I think it must have been, our committee 
made a rather general inspection trip and came in contact with many 
activities of the West, We spent some three months, seven days a 
week, not in hearings—we had no stenographic hearings—but in au 
examination of the various propositions that were apparently needing 
some attention, and in personal contact with parties interested. 

When we came to the Flathead, the investigations made there was 
under particularly happy circumstances. The Government had spent 
$5,000,000, getting nothing back; and the project was in a very serious 
situation. 80, in order to study that problem as to what we should 


do to enable the Government to salvage on Its investment of $5,000,000, 
and to make a happy and prosperous project out of one that was 
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hopeless, apparently, we were glad to have together the various Fed- 
eral agencies that were interested In the problem. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Mr. Burke; a representative of the Budget, As- 
sistant Commissioner Bailey, who has for a number of years handled 
the Interior Department matters in the Budget; Mr. Lnavrrr, chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs in the Honse, which handles the 
legislative questions; Mr. Murrity and myself, of the Appropriations 
Committee were there, as was Mr. Evans, the Member of Congress 
from that district. 

We found this to be the situation: I am trying to make It as con- 
densed as possible without useless details. We found the Flathead 
irrigation project was really a series of projects, the different sections 
getting their water supply somewhat Independently, not entirely by 
one connected series of works. The several sections were somewhat 
divided. Settlers had been on there for a number of years, but not 
anywhere near settled to the full capacity of the lands, Notwithstand- 
ing $5,000,000 bad been spent in the construction of irrigation works, 
there was no section of that project that had sufficient water supply 
to carry them through the season; and hence the settlers were not 
able to raise those crops that are most profitable in the Irrigation 
countries, because they would not bave the water supply at the end 
of the season which was necessary, 

We found that one of those projects, the Camas division, was lo- 
ecated—I may be a little in error as to the exact figures, as I have 
not examined this question for some time—but, as I recall, they were 
located at least 20 miles from the railroad. 

Mr, Drxox, Twenty-five miles, the testimony. shows. 

Mr. Cramton, And hence they were at that disadvantage as compared 
with lands next to the railroad. 

Still, while the lands adjacent to the rallrond were charged with a 
construction cost of something lke $50 to $60 an acre, these lands 
20 miles away from the railroad, suffering that disadvantage, had a 
further disadvantage of a construction charge of over $100 an acre. 
Munifestly the Government could not expect to get its money out of 
the Camas division within our generation. 

Mr. Dixox. That cost on the Camas division was $125 an acre. 

Mr. Cramton. Yes. I didn’t want to overstate it. 

They were very urgent that there should be a readjustment and that 
the charges should be put within their ability to pay. It was, however, 
the feeling of our committee that it was highly undesirable to estab- 
lish any precedent of wiping off the slate the obligations owed by pro}- 
ects to the Government. There bad been entirely too much of that done 
elsewhere, and the results were not good. 

There was a power proposition that had been initiated when the 
project was first commenced. A tunnel known as the Newell tunnel 
had been constructed, intended to use not the storage proposition, 
but Intended to use the flow of the Flathead River for a moderately 
small power plant, The tunnel had been completed at a cost of some- 
thing over a hundred thousand dollars, which was charged to the 
project; but the power plant had not been commenced. 

We went over the project for four days; and on each section of it 
I asked the farmers and thelr representatives what further construc- 
tion they necded on their section of the project to give them a safe 
water supply for their present development and to permit a little addi- 
tional settlement. The complete project on the original plans, as I re- 
call, Inyolyes some two to three million dollars; but we did not feel 
like going ahead with that further expenditure under that present 
situation, so we asked them what they needed. 

When we had the complete figures, we added up what each section 
bad said was their minimum that they needed to take care of the 
present development and permit some little additional development. As 
I recall, that amounted to a sum of $365,000. 

We consulted the Indian Bureau and the Budget and the legislative 
committee, our Appropriations Committee; and we decided on this 
program for the salvation of that project: We decided that the Camas 
division be put on an equality with the Mission Valley diviston, if I 
remember the name correctly. 

Mr. Drxon. The Flathead division Includes the Mission Valley. 

Mr. Cramton. Yes. 

We decided that they should be put on an equality as to construction 
cost, which would take about $600,000, if I remember correctly, off 
the construction charge of the Camas division, not wiping it off the 
slate, but putting that in a suspended account; and that we should 
build a power plant. We learned that the project needed power, that 
the villages there needed electricity for various purposes; and so we 
proposed to complete that power project, using the stream flow of 
the Flathead River, at a cost that was estimated then and later at 
somewhere around $800,000; that the profits from the sale of that 
power should be used, first, to repay the Government for the cost of 
coustrncting this power plant; and secondly, to retire this suspended 
account from the Camas division due the Government; and after that, 
to take care of the construction cost of the project generally, 

We were not sure how that would appeal to other sections of the 
project than the Camas, But on our last day, in conference with 
representatives of the various water users’ associations, we put the 
proposition up to them, and found that it met entirely with their 
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approval. There was involved In the proposition this also: That the 
Government would not go ahead with this expenditure of $365,000 for 
the power plant until the project entered into a new contract for pay- 
ment of its obligation to the Government. That contract was to put 
our relations with them on a much better business condition. It Is not 
necessary for your purpose probably to go into those details, 

That understanding was carried into the appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1927, approved May 10, 1926, I think it is not necessary to 
take your time to read any portion of that provision. If you desire, It 
could be inserted here. But it carried into effect the program that I 
have outlined. 

Later I was told by the Indian Office after that provision became law 
that a certain power company in Montana was desirous of a permit to 
develop power, using Flathead Lake as a reservolr. 

Mr. Drxon. Right there, Mr. Cramton: You also discovered that this 
irrigation project was for the benefit of the Indian lands as well as for 
the white settlers, did you not? 

Mr. Cramton. Oh, yes. The Indian lands were given a greater con- 
sideration in this enactment than the white lands. As I recall, about 
one-fifth of the land was still in Indian ownership; but all the lands 
were originally in Indian ownership, and were sold by the Indians, giv- 
ing the Indians the same obligation as any owners of land would have, 
selling them, not to stand in the way of their proper development, 
the only kind of development that wonld ever make those Jands valuable, 

So far as the Indlan aspect was concerned at that time, we were 
told by Commissioner Burke that the Indians would have certain rights 
in connection with the lease of lands, and it was the understanding 
that the customary fee would be paid them the same as to any other 
landowners, although the power development would not be large; and 
it was not expected to amount to more than a few thousand dollars a 
year because of that. 

Later, when it was suggested that power Interests desired to develop 
a big power project at Flathead Lake, they suggested to the Indian 
Office that 1f—and as you understand, this being termed an Indian irri- 
gation project, it was under the Indian Office and not the Bureau of 
Reclamation—suggested to the Indian Office that if we would forego the 
building of our power plant they would furnish the needed power to the 
project at a price lower than we could manufacture it. That, of course, 
seemed reasonable to me—that they could do that very nicely on a big 
power development; and I said to the bureau that so far as I was con- 
cerned, if they really did make a proposition and really did sell to the 
project on more favorable terms than we could make it, then there was 
no reason for us to get in the way of a big development. 

After some negotiations the proposition made by that power concern 
became definite enough to justify our bellef that power could be bought 
better than to make it, as far as the project was concerned. Therefore, 
later legislation was adopted that gave the Indian Bureau alternative 
authority. I think that was in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1928, which was approved January 12, 1927. 

The change at that time in the legislation, so far as you are interested 
in it, was to permit the appropriation that had been made—we had 
appropriated enough for half the cost of the power plant on a 2-year 
program—we then made in the 1928 act that appropriation available 
to the disbursing department either for the building of the power plant 
or for the construction of a distributing system in case they bought 
power; and, further, that in the event that that policy was followed, 
that the profits that would result from the sale, the resale of that power, 
should be distributed as we had already provided that the profits from 
mannfactured power should be distributed. That left it with the depart- 
ment, and negotiations continued between the department and the power 
people as to the nature of the contract, etc. 

There were, of course, various controversies arose from time to time 
that had delayed this, The project found It difficult to agree on the new 
contract that was required, and great efforts were necessary, and certain 
portions of the project have not as yet entered into the contract; and in 
one of the appropriation acts we changed it so that it did not require 
the entire acreage to agree, but a certain part of it could enter into a 
contract, and then that part of it would have the benefits of the 
legislation. 

Later, in the 1929 act, which was approved March 7, 1928, a further 
attempt was made to work out this problem; and that carried this pro- 
vision: It is possible that the authority for the use of the distributing 
system first appears in the 1928 act. I won't take your time to read it. 
The 1928 act certainly did provide for the distribution of the profits, 
and I think that first appeared in that act—that is, the profits from the 
operation of the distributing system. That act further has this: 

“provided further, That the Federal Power Commission Is authorized, 
in accordance with the Federal water power act, and upon terms satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior, to issue a permit or permits or 
a license or licenses for the use for the development of power or power 
sites on the Flathead Reservation and of water rights reserved or appro- 
priated for the irrigation projects. 

“Provided further, That the rentals from such Hcenses for the use of 
Indian lands shall be paid to the Indians of said reservation as a tribe, 
which money shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of said Indians, and to draw Interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent,” ete, 
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That is the authority on which or the legislation under which this pro- 
ceeding is going on, as I understand it. 

I am not speaking authoritatively at all on the water-power legis- 
lation. My contact with the work of the Federal Power Commission and 
of the laws governing the power permits issued by them has been very 
limited. 

In my effort that I have made in this matter—and I think I am 
justified in saying in the effort that the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House has made which has resulted in this legislation—it has 
“not been the desire or attempt of Congress to usurp the authority dele- 
gated to the Federal Power Commission heretofore by Congress with 
reference to water-power permits generally. It has been our thought 
that in passing on this proposition at Flathead Lake the Power Com- 
mission would use the same judgment and follow the same course and 
be guided by the same principles that it would on any other power 
application, except for two material facts. 

The first of those facts is this: In a later act, which I have not 
ihere—if I recall, it was in the deficiency act—in consultation with 
Assistant Indian Commissioner Meritt and Secretary West last December, 
I think, it was suggested that the Fiathead Indians should not be sub- 
jected to the charge for administration of the water power act against 
their lease rentals that would be made as against lands in other 
ownership. I don't recall, but it was Mr. Meritt's estimate and the 
information that I had that on the proposed large development that 
charge might run to $15,000 or $20,000 or $25,000 a year. I don't just 
‘recall which, 

As a result of that conference I asked Mr. Meritt to draft proper 
language; and having received it from him, I took it to Senator 
‘WHEELER, of Montana. The bill in question had left the House. It was 
too late to do anything in the House. I took it to Senator WHEELER 
and explained the situation to him. It met with his approval, and he 
secured its inclusion in the bill, which I think was the deficiency bill 
that passed last winter. 

That did make an exception from the general act that governs the 
commission—and that is the first exception made—for the benefit of 
those Indians, that the charge of $15,000 to $25,000 a year should not 
be made against them, but would be borne instead by the Treasury of 
the United States. 

In the handling of matters affecting Indians I have been governed 
by this doctrine, which I think is sound; that when it comes to action 
by Congress on a matter that affects Indians on one side and other 
American citizens on the other side, Congress has no moral right to take 
something that belongs to white men and give it to the Indians. The 
Indians—all they have the right to expect is an equality before the law 
and to be treated justly; and that does not involve taking something 
away from white citizens and giving it to them. But when it comes to 
the Treasury of the United States, we have certain obligations to the 
Indians, certain desires with reference to their development; and if the 
country sees fit to devote some money out of the Treasury to the de- 
velopment of the Indians, that is quite right; and in this case we felt 
justified. And so there is that first restriction on the power of this 
commission through this legislation as to that expense. 

The second one was in this language: “ The Federal Power Commis- 
gion is authorized in accordance with the Federal water power act; upon 
terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, to issue a permit,” etc. 
The Secretary of the Interior is a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and it is not a matter of the general law that the action of the 
commission be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
except as he acts as a member of the commission. But this language 
was put in for this reason: In order that that project that is so much 
mixed up with this proposition might be properly protected also in its 
rights. 

It had been gone into with care by the representatives of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Government; and we were prepared 
to go ahead, and the money was available for the construction of that 
power plant for the project. The tunnel had been constructed 15 years 
before, or 20 years before, at the expense of the project. We had 
authorized the construction of the power plant that was necessary to 
the proper development of that project. That power plant would have 
been completed and in operation to-day if there had not come this appli- 
cation from the power interests for the development of a big proposi- 
tion at Flathead Lake. 

That had developed, and we only suspended the idea of building a 
project upon the definite and responsible assurance that power could be 
bought more cheaply than we could make it if we would get out of the 
way. And so the matter was suspended. 

Now, our committee did not desire to take a chance that the rights 
of that project should be overlooked; but, having authorized the build- 
ing of the power plant, and then having stood aside so that the big 
development could be effected, we did not want the project left without 


any proper source of power. It was suggested by Mr. Pope, represent- 


ing the project, that certain terms be put here in the legislation that 
the Power Commission would have to require of the permittee. I did 
not desire to encumber legislation with a mass of details of permits 
and, furthermore, to give them entirely that inflexibility that legislation 
produces, 3 
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Instead our committee discussed the matter with the Indian Office. 
We had the assurance, definitely and positively, of the Indian Office 
and of the Interior Department that the project would be given an 
opportunity to buy power if the program of building a plant was fore- 
gone. Hence, the matter being one that the Secretary of the Interior 
had handled entirely, and his office being thoroughly advised as to all 
of these complications that had extended over several years, we ac- 
cepted that assurance and left it simply that it must be on terms satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior, and that, so far as the com- 
mittee was concerned, had to do with the assurance of proper treatment 
for the Indians that were his wards and proper treatment of this 
irrigation project. 

The appropriation has gone on from year to year, has been continued 
available, Some portions of it have been used to carry on construction 
works since the new contracts were executed by a part of that project. 
The money is now in the Treasury, so that the Interior Department 
have it in their discretion to begin to-morrow either the construction 
of that power plant that was authorized by Congress, that would take 
some of the stream flow of the Flathead River, or in the construction 
of a distributing plant that would distribute power from a private 
producer. 

Now, I desire to make it very clear to the commission that the atti- 
tude of our committee, and I think I can fairly say the attitude of 
Congress as represented by the legislation that is on the statute books, 
is that we have not sought to dictate what permittee should have the 
permit to develop Flathead Lake. We have not sought to hamper or 
limit the power of the Federal Water Power Commission in determining 
that. We have sought to make sure that the Indians were relieved 
from certain charges that we thought were more onerous than we thought 
they ought to be in this case and to make sure that the project, through 
this development, was assured of a power supply as cheaply as they 
could make it themselves if they went ahead with the project, the power 
project, that was commenced 20 years ago, the Newell tunnel. 

Now, what I have to say this morning I am saying to urge, not that 
any individual or corporation should have a permit, but to urge two 
things: That the understanding between the department and Congress, 
as set forth in its legislation, for the protection of the Indians and the 
project, should be carried out, which I am, of course, fully satisfied it 
will be. 

Secondly, I am here to urge this: The proposed power development, 
as you gentlemen know very well, is a tremendously big proposition, 
one of the biggest power propositions in the United States. If it is 
built, it means a very large amount of money each year to those In- 
dians in rentals. Each year of delay in the building of that power 
plant means as to those Indians a loss of something like $200,000. 
That loss has been going on for years. It is going on this year. It 
has been going on all the time of this legislation, something like—I am 
not speaking exactly—something like $200,000 a year those Indians are 
losing every year that there is delay in the development of this water 
power. 

There is a serious damage to that project. It is a feasible project. 
It is a splendid country. It is an attractive place to Hive. One of the 
most promising irrigation projects that we have got in the West to-day 
is that Flathead Indian irrigation project. It is even under the most 
adverse circumstances that settlers come in there. 

One thing that impressed me when I was there in 1925 was the splen- 
did spirit of those settlers, who had been hanging on there like grim 
death, with disappointment after disappointment, failure to give them 
what had been promised them in the way of water supply; and still 
they had a good spirit left. They did not stick around kicking about 
the Government. They simply said: “If you will go ahead, we will 
make good on this project.” 

That spirit is worthy of consideration by the Government. They are 
being handicapped in the development, because they need this power. 
They need it as an asset to the towns. They need to be able to say to 
intended settlers, “ We can furnish you power to handle the constantly 
increasing electrical equipment that is used on the modern farm.” 

The Northern Pacific, that serves this country, under Mr. Benson, has 
carried on the best program of land settlement that I have encountered 
on any irrigation project in the West. If I may be pardoned, I think 
that I have had more contact with the irrigation problems of the West 
than most anybody else. There are many that know more than I do 
about each project, but I know a little about more projects than most 
anybody else; and I say that the Northern Pacific in their scheme of 
colonization, even in the face of difficulties, have been bringing in 
splendid settlers; and if we can get to the point where this constant 
effort to do something eventuates in real construction and a definite pro- 
gram that everything is going to take its place, it is going to do a great 
deal to the State of Montana. So much for that. 

There is a further development and a further aspect for the benefit 
both of the Indians and of the whites of that reglon in the development 
of this great power plant, the immense amount of money that is to be 
spent in the construction work and its maintenance afterwards. You 
probably have had figures, but it runs into many millions of dollars, the 
construction of this plant. 
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It has been suggested In the course of this controversy—and these 
things never do happen without some controversy—and it has been sug- 
gested from time to time that it would be much better for these Indians 
and it would be much better for the people on the project and for the 
State of Montana if the Government would go in there and build this 
project. I haye stated publicly heretofore, and I am still of the very 
positive opinion, that Congress—and I say this without regard to my 
own views. I have voted for the development of Muscle Shoals in Con- 
gress. I voted for the development of the Boulder Canyon. I go fur- 
ther in willingness to use Federal funds for the development of big 
power propositions of an interstate character than do a great many. 
But regardless of any view of my own, I say very positively that there 
is not a chance of Congress for many years to come spending the money 
that would be necessary for the development of the Flathead power 
‘proposition as a Federal proposition. 

I suppose, if it is not otherwise developed, there would come a time 
when it might be done by the Government. But it would not be done 
within the lifetime of those settlers on that project, or the lifetime of 
those Indians on that reservation ; and those Indians year by year would 
be losing the $200,000 and the settlers would be enduring misery instead 
of living in a prosperous community. 

Therefore I must say that I believe it to be of importance not only 
that the Federal Power Commission grant a permit to somebody—and 
I have never sought to put anything in your way as to whom you should 
grant it to—but that we feel that not only you should grant it to some- 
body, but you should use your best judgment, as I am sure you will, to 
satisfy yourselves that the parties to whom you grant that permit will 
proceed with reasonable promptness to build that power project. We 
have had enough delay. We don't want a permit that is just a piece of 
paper. We want a permit that is going to mean the development of 
that site and bring about this blessing to both the Indians and the whites 
who are interested. 

I don't know; maybe I have spoken with more force than you would 
expect or more feeling that you would expect to have from somebody 
from Michigan about something that is a couple of thousand miles away 
from home. I don't always know how those people like it. At times I 
would run strong and at other times I would not run strong. But I don't 
think that either one worries me very much. I have taken seriously my 
work on this committee. I have realized what it means to the West; 
and there has been nothing that has come out in my work for 10 years 
on this committee and in these problems there has been nothing that 
has come up before us that has taken more of my time than this. There 
is nothing that has taken more of my interest than the working out of 
this rather intricate problem, which, in the first place, involves $5,000,- 
000 that ought to come back to the Treasury some time, but, more than 
that, involves the welfare of a great many people and, in a large extent, 
one of our Western States. 

I appreciate very much your courtesy in hearing me to-day, and I 
would be very glad to answer any questions that you desire to ask me. 

Mr. Dixon. I am sure that every person in any way attached to the 
work of this commission is very profoundly appreciative of your very 
fair and concise historical and financial story of this much-vexed 
question. 

Personally, as a citizen of Montana, I have appreciated what you 
have done to try to work out an almost hopeless situation. 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS WITH REFERENCE TO POWER PLANT, POWER PUR- 
CHASE, AND POWER PERMIT IN CONNECTION WITH FLATHEAD INDIAN 
RESERVATION AND INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The building of the 7,500-horsepower power plant to use the 
flow of the Flathead River and to utilize the existing Newell 
Tunnel was provided for in the Interior Department appropria- 
tion act for the fiscul year ending June 30, 1927, approved May 
10, 1926: 


For continuing construction, maintenance, and operation of the irri- 
gation systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana by and 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, including 
the purchase of any necessary rights or property, $575,000: Provided, 
That of the total amount herein appropriated not to exceed * * +; 
continuing construction of power plant, $395,000, of which sum $15, 000 
shall be immediately available for additional surveys and preparation 
of plans: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation, except 
the $15,000 herein made immediately available, shall be expended on 
construction work until an appropriate repayment contract, in form 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly 
executed by a district or districts organized under State law embracing 
the lands irrigable under the project, except trust patent Indian lands, 
which contract, among other things, shall require repayment of all con- 
struction costs heretofore or hereafter incurred on behalf of such lands, 
with provision that the total construction cost on the Camas division 
in excess of the amount it would be if based on the per-acre construc- 
tion cost of the Mission Valley division of the project, shall be held and 
treated as a deferred obligation to be liquidated as hereinafter provided. 
Such contract shall require that the net revenues derived from the 
operation of the power plant herein appropriated for shall be used to 
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reimburse the United States In the following order: First, to liquidate 
the cost of the power development; second, to liquidate payment of the 
deferred obligation on the Camas division; third, to liquidate construc- 
tion cost on an equal per-acre basis on each acre of irrigable land 
within the entire project; and fourth, to liquidate operation and main- 
tenance costs within the entire project. 


The following provision in the Interior Department appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, approved Jan- 
uary 12, 1927, changed the minimum acreage in the irrigation 
district that was to contract. 


And provided further, That the remainder of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for this project for the fiscal year 1927 
shall at once become available, and remain available for the fiscal years 
1927 and 1928, for continuing construction of power plant when an 
appropriate repayment contract, in form approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and which, except as hereinafter provided, contains the 
provisions set forth for such a contract in the appropriation for this 
project for the fiscal year 1927, shall have been executed by a district 
or districts organized under State law embracing not less than 80,000 
acres of the lands irrigable under the project: And provided further, 
That any contract provided for in this paragraph shall require that the net 
revenues derived from operation of the power plant shall be used to 
reimburse the United States in the following order: First, to liquidate 
the cost of the power development; second, to liquidate payment of the 
deferred obligation on the Camas division; third, to liquidate construc- 
tion cost on an equal per acre basis on each acre of irrigable land 
within the district or districts contracting; and, fourth, to liquidate 
operation and maintenance costs within such district or districts. 


In the Interior Department appropriation act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, approved March 7, 1928, as above 
stated, authority was given to build a plant to distribute power 
purchased or a plant to produce power: 


Provided, That the unexpended balance of the $395,000 available for 
continuation of construction of a power plant may be used, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the construction and operation 
of a power-distributing system and for purchase of power for said 
project, but shall be available for that purpose only upon execution of 
an appropriate repayment contract as provided for in said acts: Pro- 
vided further, That the net revenues derived from the operation of such 
distributing system shall be used to reimburse the United States in the 
order provided for in said acts: Provided further, That the Federal 
Power Commission is authorized in accordance with the Federal water 
power act and upon terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a permit or permits or a license or licenses for the use, for the 
development of power, of power sites on the Flathead Reservation and 
of water rights reserved or appropriated for the irrigation projects: 
Provided further, That rentals from such licenses for use of Indian 
lands shall be paid the Indians of said reservation as a tribe, which 
money shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of said Indians, and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 


The Indians were relieved of administration charges by this 
in the second deficiency appropriation act for the fiscal year 1929, 
approved March 4, 1929: 


Provided, That any portion remaining under such unexpended balance 
(after the diversions hereinbefore made) and applicable during the fiscal 
years 1920 and 1930 to the construction of power transmission lines 
and the purchase of power shall be available if and when license for 
the development of power on the Flathead River shall have been issued 
by the Federal Power Commission as provided in the act of March 7, 
1928 (45 Stat. 212, 213); * * * Provided further, That the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in issuing any permits or licenses for the 
development of power or power sites on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Montana, as authorized by the act of March 7, 
1928 (45 Stat. 212, 213), is hereby authorized and directed to waive 
payment of the usual administrative fees or commissions charged under 
existing laws relating to or under regulations of said Federal Power 
Commission in the issuance of any such permits or licenses, 


H. R. 6564, making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, as re- 
ported by the committee and as it passed the House, carries 
this as to Flathead power: 


For * ; for the construction or purchase of a power-dis- 
tributing system or for construction of a power plant, $40,000; 
e + + Provided, That the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tions for continuing construction of this project now available shall 
remain available for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 for such construc- 
tion or purchase of a power-distributing system or for construction of 
a power plant: Provided further, That in addition to the amounts 
herein appropriated for such construction or purchase of a power- 
distributing system or for construction of a power plant, the Secretary 
of the Interior may also enter into contracts for the same purposes 
not exceeding a total of $200,000, and his action in so doing shal! be 
deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the 
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payment of the cost thereof and appropriations hereafter made for 
such purposes shall be considered available for the purpose of dis- 
charging the obligation so created. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Has the thought occurred 
to the gentleman that under the present procedure of the House 
there is no way for the House or the individual Members of the 
House to protect themselves or the House from deliberate 
misstatements of fact made by lobbyists and interested per- 
sons? Has the thought oecurred to the gentleman that per- 
haps there ought to be a standing committee of the House 
that would in a quiet, peaceable, but efficient way, have the 
power to go into statements of this kind and secure the exact 
facts, subpœna witnesses and give to the public the real truth, 
80 that misrepresentations of this kind could not remain on the 
record unchallenged? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to pass on that offhand. 
It is a matter I have not given consideration. 

As to this man King, it is not his first offense against me. 
On a former occasion I called the misrepresentation to his 
attention, because I knew that he was depending for his infor- 
mation on a man named Grorud, who is now disbarred by the 
courts of Montana for defrauding Indians of insignificant 
amounts when he was their attorney. I thought King might 
be sincere but misled by Grorud. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask for one minute addi- 
tional. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for one additional minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I knew he was depending upon this very un- 
desirable source of information, and I put the information fully 
before him, showing that instead of being the tool of the Power 
Trust I had been responsible in the Flathead case and in the 
Coolidge Dam case in providing for construction of Government 
plants. But this had no effect. He never made any correc- 
tion, and in this case I have taken steps myself to bring the 
facts before the House, and I think possibly I have done it 
more expeditiously than a committee could do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit 
one further question? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman knows that 
several of the investigations now being conducted by another 
legislative body really originated in the House; and does not the 
gentleman feel there should be somebody in this House that 
could attend to its own matters without presenting its difficulties 
to some other legislative body? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not sure I understand just what the 
gentleman refers to. These muckraking, holfer-than-thou, but 
untruthful propaganda artists might well be investigated, but 
I would not want to make the House responsible for all of the 
investigations that are going on in another body. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I agree with the gentleman 
on that. One of the investigations to which I referred was the 
lobby investigation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have only risen to speak of this particu- 
lar matter and do not care to go into the general subject. 
[Applause.] 

CLAIMS FOR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserying the right to object, 
on what subject? 

Mr. FISH. I wish to make an announcement as to the last 
day for filing claims for adjusted compensation—that it will ex- 
pire on the 31st of December, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat interested in the 
remarks of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson], 
although I am not prepared to say without further consideration 
that I would favor the creation of a special committee empow- 
ered to investigate erroneous statements made by the press con- 
cerning Members of Congress. The other day I was subjected 
to the same kind of an unfair attack in a certain newspaper to 
the effect that I had spent two minutes with the President and 
had given out three statements. The fact is I spent the entire 
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15 minutes which is allowed to Members of Congress. Such mis- 
statements can not be denied publicly, but if there was a com- 
mittee I might take advantage of it, although there is not much 
use for a public official getting into a controversy with the press, 
which has the last say. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for filing adjusted compensation claims 
will expire on the 2d of January, 1930, and the dependency 
allowance claims on January 3, 1980. I rise not only to call at- 
tention to Members of Congress to that fact but suggest that 
they might communicate with the Legion posts, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Disabled Veterans, so that all veterans 
who have any claims for adjusted compensation will be given 
an opportunity to file them before the date of expiration. 

I expect to place in the Recorp a statement of the number of 
veterans who have applied for adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates and certain other information that may be of use to the 
veterans and to the Members of the House. 

During the bitter debate years ago when we passed the ad- 
justed compensation measure, some Members of the House said 
that there were lots of veterans who were not interested and 
would not apply for adjusted compensation, The fact is that 
50,000 more veterans have applied than were qualified to receive 
adjusted compensation under the law. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to state in regard to the number of 
World War veterans who have not filed their claims for ad- 
justed compensation, that I favor the extension of the time in 
which they may file their claims, and I think that is the senti- 
ment of Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. There is no reason why the time limit should 
not be extended. The number of veterans eligible to receive 
certificates were 3,651,314. The number of applications received 
was 3,700,578. The number of certificates issued was 3,437,667. 

I would like to add that when the adjusted compensation bill 
passed the Congress predictions were made that the Government 
would be bankrupt, the price of Liberty bonds would go down, 
and the rate of interest would go up, and that there would be 
no tax reductions for another generation. Since that time all 
those dire predictions have failed to materialize. There have 
been three or four tax reductions, initiated on the part of the 
House; Liberty bonds went up to par and the rate of interest 
went down to 2 per cent, almost immediately after the bili was 
adopted. Instead of having a deficit in the Treasury, as Mr. 
Mellon said at that time, of $300,000,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year we had a surplus of $600,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file a schedule of 
adjusted-compensation estimates as of December 1, 1929, in- 
stead of reading them, that show the different categories of vet- 
erans, the number of cash settlements paid to veterans and 
beneficiaries, the money borrowed on policies, which was very 
large—$150,000,000—and other information appertaining to the 
adjusted compensation bill. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED States VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, December 19, 1929. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, FisH: In accordance with your request of yesterday 
for certain data in connection with the administration of the adjusted 
compensation act there is attached hereto a statement which it is hoped 
contains the information your desire, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. Hfexs, Director, 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ESTIMATES AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1929 


Number of veterans eligible to receive certificates . 8, 651, 314 
Number of eee ee received : 
War Department ĩ„e 8, 181, 357 
Dig Department_------ . 454. 463 
Marine CODE . 64, 758 
— 3. 700. 578 
Number of certificates issued 8, 437, 667 
Face value of certificates issued 83. 482, 444, 424 
Number of cash settlements made to veterans_ 128, 147 
Value of cash settlements made to veterans.. $4, 288, 767 
Number of cash settlements made to benefiglaries 102, 028 
Value of cash settlements made to beneflelarles $36, = 022 


Number of certificates in foree_.___.__.___...--__.__ 3. 359, 110 
Face value of certificates in force-________ — $8, 402. 886. 567 
Number of matured certificates 78, 557 


This estimate includes only the number of veterans entitled to certifi- 
cates exclusive of all other benefits. 

This figure represents all applications received and includes those for 
cash settlements and benefits to be paid on death cases. 
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Amount of matured certificates $70. 557, 857 
Loan value of unmatured outstanding certificates 754, 229 
Number of outstanding loans made by bureau 1, 038. 286 
Amount of outstanding loans made by bureau 51354, 401, 416 
Number of outstanding loans made by banks 180, 

Amount of outstanding loans made by banks $25, 000, 000 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA BIVER, WASH.-OREG. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2768, 
to extend the time for completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2768 


To extend the time for completing the construction of a bridge across 

the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the time for completing the construction of 
the bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg., authorized to be built by W. D. Comer and Wesley 
Vandercook, by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1925, as 
amended by act approved January 28, 1927, is hereby extended to June 
1, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington states to 
the Chair that he regards this as an emergency matter? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. This is an emergency, Mr. 
Speaker, and the extension of time is for only four months. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I notice by the Recorp that the same procedure is being 
followed by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as was followed in previous sessions in reporting bridge bills. 
There are already a number of bridge bills on the calendar and 
we have only been in session a few days. My opposition to toll 
bridges being constructed by private parties is well known. In 
the last session the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON], 
chairman of the subcommittee on bridges, assured the House he 
would introduce a bill providing for a revision of the bridge act, 
which was adopted in 1906 and has never been amended. I rise 
to serve notice on the House that, as far as I can possibly do so 
until we haye a new general bridge act, I propose to try to stop 
the passage of every toll bridge bill where the right to construct 
the bridge is vested in private parties. [Applause.] I am grati- 
fled and inspired by the applause. It has been a long time in 
arriving, These many months I have been trying to impress 
upon the Congress the importance of this subject; I have had 
the support of only a few Members. The applause indicates 
that there are now many who look with favor upon the efforts 
to prevent the exploiting of the Federal highway system by 
private toll-bridge promoters. 

Since the last Congress adjourned a great deal of additional 
information in reference to activities of toll-bridge promoters 
has come to light. Bridge corporations are defaulting in the 
payment of interests on outstanding obligations. The securities 
ure not sold in the small towns where the bridges are located 
but to the residents of cities such as I in part represent, and it 
is my constituents and the constituents of those who represent 
the large cities who are losing their money. We should protect 
them. Too many bridges are constructed for the convenience of 
those who live in the locality, necessity not being given proper 
consideration, nor is the question as to whether it is feasible 
from a financial standpoint seriously looked into. 

There is no reason why we should spend billions of dollars for 
the construction and maintenance of Federal highways and then 
permit private toll-bridge promoters to exploit these highways 
by the construction of a private toll bridge. 

I propose to have considerable to say concerning toll bridges 
and toll-bridge promoters until the practice of Congress in grant- 
ing such franchises is discontinued or provisions made to safe- 
guard public interest. 

What is most needed at this time is a thorough investigation 
of toll bridges and the methods used by toll-bridge promoters. 
Senator Oddie of Nevada introduced a resolution in the Seven- 
tieth Congress for such an investigation. He advises me he will 
reintroduce the resolution and urge its adoption after the first 
of the year. I am to-day offering his resolution in the House, 
with his approval, and I hope it will receive early consideration 
by the Committee on Rules. 

The bill before us is for an extension of time to complete a 
bridge heretofore authorized, not a new project. Work haying 
been started, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 
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I desire to add to the remarks made earlier in the day on toll 
bridges that shortly after I concluded my speech the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Denison] introduced his bill. He informs 
me it provides for many changes in the existing law. I hope 
he has gone far enough to satisfy all, and if he has he can be 
assured of my support of his measure. 

I express the hope the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will secure reports from the War Department and 
Bureau of Public Roads on the bill during the vacation period 
so that hearings can be held and the bill reported and passed 
early in the new year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a $6,000,000 bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
has this bill received the approval of the subcommittee that 
handles toll bridges? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. It has been looked into 
by that committee, and not only that, but the Senate committee 
has examined it carefully. The extension is for only four 
months, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman conducted 
a sufficient investigation to reach a conclusion that no private 
toll-bridge speculator, such as Mr. Elliott, is interested? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No such matter as that is 
involved. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It will be on subjects that have 
been discussed to-day, and not on the prohibition question. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole Hoyse on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr, 
KercHam{ in the chair. 0 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the control and prevention of spread of the Parlatoria date 
scale, $65,000. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and ask unanimous consent to proceed on an agri- 
cultural subject not exactly germane to the bill, for 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for 20 minutes, Is there 
objection? 

‘Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman consulted the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] to ascertain whether he has any objection 
to the request? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I have not. I conferred with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, recently there appeared in 
the Washington Post page advertisements on the attitude of the 
farmers of the Corn and Wheat Belts toward the pending tariff 
bill. I regard this as an opportune time to present some obserya- 
tions of my own along that line. 

In last week's Saturday Evening Post there appeared an edi- 
torial on the tariff situation. I take it for granted that the 
editor of this publication is thoroughly orthodox in his views on 
both polities and economics, and also has a broad national out- 
look on public questions. The editorial is sensible. The last 
sentence of the editorial reads: 


1929 


What is needed in the tariff situation is not only a spirit of sectional 
compromise, with less jealousy on the part of the West and less hoggish- 
ness on the part of the East, but a sense of decent moderation all 
around, 


The editor, in using the phrases “jealousy on the part of the 
West“ and “ hoggishness on the part of the East,“ undoubtedly 
intended to administer criticism of equal severity against both 
the West and the Hast. Whether he was justified in his 
criticism of the West and the East I do not intend to discuss. 
What attracted me in this sentence was not the critical phrases 
but what remains of the sentence after eliminating these 
phrases, With these phrases omitted the sentence reads: 


What is needed in the tariff situation is not only a spirit of sec- 
tional compromise * * * but a sense of decent moderation all 
around. 


Thus revised I adopt the sentence as a text for the basis of 
my remarks to-day. 

I am going to discuss with you the two objectives before the 
special session of Congress from the standpoint of the farmers 
of the Corn and Wheat Belts. The President, in his message to 
Congress said: 

I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 


The two objects placed before this Congress to be accom- 
plished were: First, farm relief, and, second, limited changes 
in the tariff. The President’s chief concern as the whole 
message reveals was to establish farm marketing facilities and 
to revise the tariff to aid agriculture. That agriculture had 
been in a subnormal condition since the World War was con- 
ceded by all informed persons, parties, and interests. The con- 
dition of no other industry would have warranted the President 
in calling Congress in a special session. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT 


Congress was conyened in special session April 15, 1929, and 
two months thereafter the President signed the agricultural 
marketing act embodying the principles he had recommended. 
The first object for which Congress was called into special 
session has been accomplished. 

The aim of the agricultural marketing act with its provisions 
for a Farm Board and a revolving fund of $500,000,000 is to 
provide for orderly marketing and to stabilize prices of farm 
products. For reasons well known to the country, the much- 
debated equalization fee with its double purpose to elevate 
prices artificially and to control production indirectly was 
eliminated from the farm relief program. The purpose of the 
new law is to exercise such control over the marketing of farm 
products, through cooperative associations and stabilization cor- 
porations owned and controlled by the farmers themselves, to 
prevent seasonal gluts from depressing the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. That is, by proper control and orderly marketing, to 
maintain a stabilized and uniform price throughout the season 
or year dependent on the character of the farm product in- 
volved. When all the agencies provided for in this new law 
get into full operation the further results hoped for will be 
some control over production and ultimately to place the prices 
of farm products not only on a stabilized basis but also on a 
higher level. 

The Farm Board provided for in this law and composed of 
members of the President’s own choice is now functioning. 
Most of the members of this board have had considerable ex- 
perience in marketing farm products on a large scale. The 
character, experience, and ability of the members of the Farm 
Board have infused a new confidence in the President's plan for 
agricultural rehabilitation and a willingness and determination 
on the part of the farmers of the Corn and Wheat Belts to give 
the new law a full and fair trial. 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The second object for which the special session of Congress 
convened was to make “limited changes in the tariff” to aid 
agriculture, This object remains unaccomplished. The House 
of Representatives sent a tariff bill over to the Senate May 28, 
1929. The Senate is still operating on that bill. The bill as it 
passed the House confers some benefits and also imposes some 
burdens on agriculture. I shall now make some observations 
on the tariff bill with special relation to its effect on the Corn 
and Wheat Belts. 

The special session of Congress has rightly been referred to 
as the farm relief session of Congress. Its object was to enact 
legislation to place agriculture on a parity with industry and 
business. The standard by which the new tariff will be judged 
is whether the benefits to agriculture outweigh the burdens on 
agriculture in the readjusted tariff rates. The special session 
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of Congress was convened to confer benefits and not to impose 
burdens on agriculture, 

Now, let us get down to an analysis of certain portions of the 
tariff bill as they affect the farmers throughout the Corn and 
Wheat Belts. In the tariff bill as it passed the House many 
agricultural items were given increased tariff protection and 
speaking generally these increased rates will inure to the bene- 
fit of agriculture. Vegetables, fruits, and nuts are well provided 
for and most of the new rates on these items will be effective. 
In fact, some of the proposed rates on vegetable, fruit, and nut 
products are higher than the facts warrant. 

To determine what benefits come to the Corn and Wheat Belts, 
we must consider separately the products of which we produce a 
surplus for export and the products of which we produce less 
than our domestic needs and export little or none, Of the for- 
mer, we produce and sell chiefly wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, 
and swine. On all of these products the present tariff rates are 
only partially and periodically effective. The new bill carries no 
increases on these products except on corn and swine. The in- 
creased rate on corn will have a tendency at times to stabilize 
the price of corn. As to the increased duties on swine and swine 
products, I can not conceive of any situation that is likely to 
arise in the next 5 or 10 years under which the increased rates 
would bring better prices to the producers of swine or add to the 
costs of the consumers of swine products. 

Very little can be done to benefit farm products of which there 
are exportable surpluses by increasing the present duties. There 
are but two ways to help surplus farm products for which we 
can not find profitable foreign markets, to wit: First, by a shift 
in production from surplus products to nonsurplus products; 
and, second, by the assistance of the agencies provided for in the 
agricultural marketing act. 

Of the nonsurplus farm products we produce and sell cattle 
and meat of cattle, sheep, and wool and meat of sheep, dairy 
products, poultry and poultry products, flaxseed, soybeans, and 
others. On these products the present rates are effective and 
beneficial and the tariff bill carries increases on ail these prod- 
ucts. I can not take the time to analyze each item separately. 
However, it is my judgment that most of the increases on this 
class of products will help to insure the domestic market to the 
farmers who raise these nonsurplus products. 

So much for the increases of duties on agricultural products, 
In the last campaign the farmers were promised duties on their 
products sufficient to insure them the domestic market. The 
duties on farm products in the House bill, with few exceptions, 
are quite adequate. 

The farmers are buyers as well as sellers. The House bill 
from the standpoint of agriculture has imperfections. There 
are burdens in this bill imposed on farmers and consumers gen- 
erally which should be removed before the bill is enacted into 
law. The objections to the House bill are not that the rates 
therein on agricultural products are insufficient, but that there 
are imposed increased tariff burdens on the things the farmers 
have to buy. These burdens must be reduced either in the 
Senate or in conference in order to make the bill in fact in 
the interest of agriculture. 

Permit me at this place to present some facts in regard to the 
attitude of the representatives of the farm organizations at the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee. The repre- 
sentatives of such organizations united in demanding increased 
rates—and on some items greatly increased rates—on nearly 
all agricultural products, whether such increases were war- 
ranted by the facts or not. They seemed to want the general 
average of tariff duties on agricultural products increased up 
to a certain level. They appeared as much in earnest in their 
demand for a duty on bananas, which could mean nothing ex- 
cept to inerease the cost of bananas to the banana consumers, 
as they were for an increased duty on flaxseed, where an in- 
crease would result in better prices to the farnrers and a larger 
acreage of production. They were so engrossed in their efforts 
to increase rates on agricultural products that they had little 
or no time left to watch and combat the efforts being made to 
increase duties on products that the farmers have to buy. The 
general attitude of the representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions before the Senate Finance Committee was for further 
increases of rates on agricultural products over the rates in the 
House bill, but there was no united and earnest drive by them 
to reduce the House rates on the products the farmers have 
to buy. These remarks may sound critical, but I assure you 
that is not their purpose, They are offered by way of helpful 
suggestions and in order to point the way to formulate tariff 
rates that will aid agriculture. 

Let me give a word of advice to farm organizations. If the 
farm organizations want to be helpful in making a tariff law 
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that will bring relief to agriculture they should lay less stress 
on increasing the rates in the House bill on agricultural prod- 
ucts and center their fight on getting or maintaining reasonable 
rates on the things the farmers have to buy. 
There are 16 schedules in the House tariff bill. 
are: 
Schedule 1: 
Schedule 2: 
Schedule 3; 
Schedule 4: 
Schedule 5: 
Schedule 6: 
Schedule 7: 
Schedule 8: 
Schedule 9: 
Schedule 10: 
Schedule 11: 
Schedule 12: 
Schedule 13: 
Schedule 14: 
Schedule 15: Sundries. 
Schedule 16: Free lst. 


I have made sufficient reference to the rates in Schedule 7, 
agricultural products and provisions. Schedules 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 14 were rewritten on a reasonably fair basis. Dur- 
ing the last campaign it was conceded that the textile industries 
needed some help. The bill undertakes to give such help and 
makes some increases in duties, but the increases are not large 
and do not apply to the entire textile schedules. 

President Hoover in his message to Congress made this sig- 
nificant statement: 


With some exceptions our manufacturing industries have been pros- 
perous. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that our manufacturing 
industries have been and are prosperous. As evidence of that 
fact I cite you to our income-tax returns, which were greater 
for the last fiscal year than for the year before, and, according 
to estimates of officials of the Treasury Department, they will be 
much greater for this fiscal year than for the last fiscal year. 
Practically every trade index indicates maximum volume of 
business. From the standpoint of volume of business and of 
income we are living probably in the most prosperous year in 
the history of our country. For the welfare of the country in 
general and of the farmers in particular the farmers should 
have a full share in this general prosperity. 

The weak spot in American business has been agriculture. 
True it is agriculture is recovering and in a manner which many 
hope and believe to be permanent. We must aid this agricul- 
tural recovery and so direct our legislative course to avoid an 
agricultural setback. 

There are few manufacturing industries that are in need of 
additional tariff protection and there are some which would be 
better off with less protection. Nothing weuld benefit the manu- 
facturing industries more than to have brought about a condi- 
tion which would increase the purchasing power of the farmers. 
If the purchasing power of the American farmers could be in- 
creased as much as 15 per cent or 20 per cent, it would mean 
more in the way of business and profits to the manufacturing 
industries than any increased tariff rates proposed for the bene- 
fit of those industries. 

In writing a tariff bill we must bear in mind, first, the pros- 
perity of all the industries, including agriculture; second, steady 
employment with good wages to American labor; third, the wel- 
fare of and justice to the consuming public; and, fourth, the 
expansion of our foreign trade. 

The proposed increases of duties which will impose burdens 
on farmers and consumers generally are found in Schedules 2, 3, 
4. 5, and 15. Shingles and certain kinds of lumber were removed 
from the free list and made dutiable. Between 40 per cent and 
50 per cent of the lumber and about 70 per cent of the shingles 
are consumed on the farms. Cement was taken from the free 
list and placed on the dutiable list. Sixty per cent of the 
cement is used on the farms and for road building. Bricks were 
removed from the free list. The duties on building tile, window 
glass, and other building materials were increased. These bur- 
dens were imposed without sufficient evidence to warrant such 
action. There are numerous other items in these schedules, 
including tools and tableware, where increases in duties are 
not justified and there are still other items in these schedules on 
which existing duties should be reduced. 

Schedule 5 is the sugar schedule. Increased rates on sugar 
will place an additional burden on every American household. 
We have to import about five-sixths of the sugar consumed in 
continental United States. Only 3 per cent of the farmers raise 
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Chemicals, oils, and paints. 

Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 
Metals and manufactures of. 

Wood and manufactures of. 

Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 
Tobacco and manufactures of. 
Agricultural products and provisions. 
Spirits, wines, and other beverages. 
Cotton manufactures. 

Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of. 
Wool and manufactures of. 
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sugar beets and sugarcane. The other 97 per cent of the 
farmers, together with the rest of the population of the coun- 
try, are consumers of sugar. If an increase in the sugar rate 
would result in a considerable expansion in sugar-beet and 
sugarcane production it could be justified, but the preponder- 
ance of the evidence before the committee does not warrant the 
conclusion that an increased sugar duty will result in a con- 
siderable expansion in sugar production. The House rate on 
sugar is too high and should be reduced. 

Schedule 15 is the one on sundries. This schedule carries a 
number of unjustifiable increases in duties on articles of very 
general use. I will ask your special attention to but one class 
of such articles. Cattle hides—when I refer to cattle hides I 
mean to include kip and calf skins—and leather and leather 
products, including boots, shoes, and harness, are now on the 
free list. The farm organizations demanded a duty on cattle 
hides, When this duty on hides was first suggested it met 
strenuous opposition from the manufacturers of leather prod- 
ucts, but it did not take them long to see that a change of their 
attitude against a duty on hides would give them an opening to 
get leather products on the dutiable list. There gradually grew 
up an understanding between the manufacturers of leather prod- 
ucts and the representatives of farm organizations that the 
former would withdraw their opposition to a duty on hides if 
the latter would consent to compensatory duties on leather prod- 
ucts made out of cattle hides. So it was worked out with a low 
duty on hides and with quite a stiff duty on leather and leather 
products. In this deal the farmers got the worst of the bargain, 
The farmers would be better off with free hides, leather, and 
leather products than with the duties proposed in the House 
bill on these items. 

I have briefly and in rather a general way called to your 
attention the benefits to and the burdens on the farmers as pro- 
posed in the House tariff bill. The farmers are entitled to these 
benefits. They were promised these benefits and the Congress 
and the President are in duty bound to give them the bene- 
fits they were promised. If these benefits can only be gotten 
with all the burdens which the House bill imposes on them, it 
is the judgment of the farmers of the Corn and Wheat Belts 
that they would be better off with the rates in the present 
tariff law than with the proposed rates in the tariff bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives. 

It should be made perfectly plain that the farmers do not 
Want a recession in the activity of industry and a decrease in 
the pay roll of the labor. The farmers understand thoroughly 
these mutual and complementary propositions: 

First. Increase the pay roll of industry and you increase the 
farmer’s market for his products. 

Second. Increase the income of agriculture and you increase 
the volume of industry’s sales. 

The first proposition has been recognized as self-evident for 
some time. The farmers are not fighting industry and the big 
pay rolls, The farmers want industry and labor to see and to 
concede the truth and practicability of the second proposition. , 
The farmers are nationally minded and understand full well the 
disaster to themselves that would follow distress to industry 
and labor. The farmers want Congress to rise above partisan 
and sectional feeling and prejudices and to enact legislation that 
will enable agriculture to rise and to maintain equality with 
industry to the mutual benefit and profit of both agriculture and 
industry. 

The tariff bill will haye to take a number of hurdles before it 
is in shape to be presented to the President for his approval 
or disapproval. The tariff bill is now before the country as 
well as before the Congress. Now is the time to speak out in 
approval of the proposed rates that are right and in disapproval 
of the proposed rates that are wrong. If the agricultural or- 
ganizations and the Congressmen interested in the welfare of 
agriculture will put up a united fight for a tariff law such as the 
President called the Congress into special session to enact they 
ean yet win out. 

We are the greatest producing Nation in the world. Our 


-trade with the rest of the world has been increasing, and our 


continued prosperity will depend upon an expansion of our 
foreign trade. In writing a tariff bill we must not overlook that 
fact. We should also realize that there is nothing to be gained 
by giving unnecessary offense to our foreign customers. 

Canada is one of our best customers. Last year we exported 
to Canada goods valued at $916,155,506—nearly one-fifth of our 
total exports. Canada is especially sensitive at this time over 
the proposals in the House bill to impose duties on lumber and 
shingles and to increase the duties on feeder cattle. The im- 
position of duties on these items as proposed in the House bill 
may jeopardize the entire Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project. The opening up of this waterway to ocean-going vessels 
would mean more for the future welfare and prosperity of the 
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Middle West than any advantage that could possibly be gained 
by the aforesaid changes in duties proposed in the House bill 
on Canadian products. 

The tariff is an economic problem. The tariff rates should be 
adjusted on a basis to meet competitive conditions here and 
abroad. Conditions here and abroad are somewhat different 
along some lines than they were in 1922, when the present tariff 
law was enacted. These changed conditions should be met by 
“limited changes in the tariff.” In the further consideration 
of the pending tariff bill, if facts and economic principles guide 
the deliberations of Congress and the pledges to the farmers 
are heeded, the result should be a tariff law which on farm 
products confers additional tariff protection to agriculture, 
where in the nature of things, increased rates will be helpful, 
and on manufactured products, makes very few rate increases 
and a considerable number of rate decreases. 

We have in the White House a President who understands 
the needs of the country, and is especially well equipped to deal 
with the great economic and moral problems that must be solved. 
During the last campaign he gave the farmers of the United 
States certain assurances which he means to carry out. After 
a fight he got enacted into law the agricultural marketing act 
such as he had promised the country. The farmers in the Corn 
and Wheat Belts feel that the House tariff bill is not in com- 
pliance with the President’s recommendation to Congress for 
“limited changes in the tariff.’ They are with the President 
in his attitude on the tariff, and they have an abiding convic- 
tion that in this tariff mix-up, brought about by combinations of 
selfish local interests and party and factional bickerings, that 
the President ultimately should have and will have bis way— 
not because of the prestige and power of his office but because 
he is right. In this tariff fight the farmers of the Corn and 
Wheat Belts are sure that the President can be depended upon 
to keep the reins in his hands and to continue his leadership 
before the people to secure a tariff law that will give the farmers 
every advantage in the home market that is given to the indus- 
tries, and that will not increase the prices of the necessities to 
the consumers but rather to lower such prices. The tariff to 
be enacted into law along the lines recommended by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress will mean greater prosperity to 
agriculture, stimulate business along all lines, increase our for- 
eign trade, and bring about a more friendly understanding be- 
tween the United States and the nations of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would not take the floor for a moment if it had not been for 
the statement just made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER]. The gentleman from Iowa, in my opinion, is one 
of the most valuable Members of this House. [Applause.] If 
We are to have a Republican to represent that district, I have 
no choice but the gentleman who has just addressed the House, 
[Applause.] 

The apology that he is making for the Hawley bill is very 
significant. I think at this time I ought to draw your attention 
to the probable position that the minority will take when the 
tariff bill is returned from the Senate, and I will make inquiry 
of the gentleman from Iowa whether he will join with us? The 
gentleman from Iowa has told us what the farmers of the 
West want. What the farmers want is not in the Hawley 
bill; but so far as I can observe, although it is not completed 
yet, it is in the Senate bill, or will be when it comes over here. 

I want to know from the gentleman from Iowa if he will 
assist us in securing the rates in the Senate bill as they come 
from the Senate, in accordance with his speech? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In reply to the question of the gentleman 
from Texas I will say that I want a tariff bill with rates that 
are just and fair to all concerned. I have been trying to con- 
sider them from an absolutely nonpolitical standpoint. If the 
rates in the Senate bill, both agricultural and industrial, meet 
with my approval, I will join with anyone, not only with you 
fellows of the minority but with anyone here in the House to 
get such rates enacted into law. 

Mr. GARNER. That is a yery broad and general definition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I can not be more specific until I know 
what the Senate rates will be. The Senate has barely started 
on its consideration of the rates, 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman’s answer is a very general 
definition on the proposition, but nevertheless it approaches the 
subject. I will get a little further on. If the Senate rates are 
preferable to the House rates from the standpoint of the west- 
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ern farmers, will the gentleman use all parliamentary methods 
to assist us in establishing the Senate rates when the bill comes 
over here? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
or no. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes, you can. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; you can not. 

Mr. GARNER. If the rates in the Senate bill suit you better 
than the House rates, will you use all parliamentary methods to 
adopt them? Say “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I can not say “yes” or “no” as to parlia- 
mentary methods. That is too vague. 

Mr. GARNER. I know you will not. You want a place to 
come out af. I think the gentlemen are four-flushing here. 
I want to say to you gentlemen that you are four-flushing. 
You continually say to the farmer: “ We want to be with you,” 
and then give a technical reason. I do not want to sit on the 
floor of the House and let you continue to do that. That is the 
reason I am querying you this morning. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You can not—— 

Mr. GARNER. Wait a minute. I extended you an oppor- 
tunity to answer yes or no, and you declined to do it. I say you 
can answer yes or no to that question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No Member can answer the gentleman's 
question yes or no until he has all the Senate rates before him 
and knows what parliamentary methods the gentleman intends 
to invoke. 

Mr. GARNER, I will. 
question. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. The gentleman is unfair and should admit 
he is unfair in his questions. 

Mr. GARNER. That is all right. I will ask the question 
again and answer it myself. The gentleman says I can not 
answer it. The query I put to the gentleman from Iowa was 
this, That if the rates in the tariff bill, as returned from the 
Senate, are more in the interest of the farmers of this country 
than the rates contained in the bill as it left the House, would 
you agree to secure those rates? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now I know what the gentleman is ap- 
proaching. 

Mr. GARNER. Wait a minute. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What the gentleman wants me to say 
now—— 

Mr. GARNER. I will protect myself. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Is that I will agree to join him in sending 
the bill to conference with instructions to agree to all the Senate 
rates. = 7 

Mr. GARNER. I never asked that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But I know that is exactly what is in 
your mind. 

Mr. GARNER. It makes no difference what is in my mind. 
I have a right to know and I have a right to have that question 
answered. If you are honest with your farmers, and your 
partisanship is not greater than your interest in them, you 
would go to the extent of getting those rates, would you not? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will join anybody to get the best rates I 
can for the farmers. I am sure I am at least as free from 
partisanship as is the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that if the interest 
of the gentleman from Iowa in the farmers was greater than his 
interest in his party loyalty and to the dictates of the machine 
he would take whatever parliamentary means he could grasp to 
bring about results. 

But his interest in party loyalty and his interest in the 
Republican Party is greater than it is in the farmers of Iowa, 
although he continues to get up here and orate about how in- 
terested he is, how he disagrees with these high rates on manu- 
factured products and the low rates on agriculture and when 
he gets an opportunity to adopt them he says, “No; I Won't 
join you because the machine tells me not to. Let us send it 
to conference.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARNER. I decline to yield for the moment. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. But the gentleman has made a statement 
that is not true. 2 

Mr. GARNER. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I will hear 
him. 


One can not answer that question by yes 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will repeat the 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is making the charge here 
that I will not join with certain individuals in getting the rates 
that the farmers are entitled to. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I repeat again, will the gentleman join 
some one on his side of the House, and not me, in getting those 
rates if they are more satisfactory than the House rates? Will 
you join some one on your side in trying to secure those rates? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That question is unfair in assuming that 
I would not join him in getting satisfactory rates. I will 
answer any fair question that the gentleman wants to put to 


me. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, will you agree with some one on your 
side to concur in the Senate rates if they are more preferable 
and more in the interest of the farmers than the House rates? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, that question carries the same as- 
sumption, but who is to judge whether the rates are preferable, 
Jack GARNER or I? 

Mr. GARNER. I will leave it to you. : 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If I regard the Senate rates more prefer- 
able throughout, I will avail myself of every parliamentary 
means to retain the rates that are preferable and get them 
enacted into law. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the farmers 
of Iowa for haying that kind of a Representative, I hope the 
farmers of Kansas, Missouri, IIlinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and other States out there haye got the same kind of in- 
terest that you have, sir. If they have, Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
dict that when that bill comes back to this House the Senate 
rates will be adopted if the Representatives of the agricultural 
States have the courage of their convictions. 

If you really represent the interests of the farmers, and the 
rates of the Senate are better than the House rates, let us adopt 
them. Let us not trust that child to the kind of stewardship it 
will get from such men as HAWLEY, Treapway, and BACHARACH, 
Can you trust that child in their hands? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman haye any idea what 
the Senate rates are going to be specifically? 

Mr. GARNER. Sit down and I will answer your question. 

Mr. RAM SETER. I would like to have an answer. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, you asked a question, and I ask you 
to sit down until I answer it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER. Then stand up. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want to show the gentleman the cour- 
tesy of remaining on my feet until he has answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GARNER. I would as soon speak to the gentleman stand- 
ing up as sitting down. Up to date, are not the Senate rates 
much preferable to the House rates, and does not the gentleman 
think that? 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Up to date? 

Mr. GARNER. I said up to date; do you not think so? 

Mr. RAMSBYER. The Senate has simply voted on rates in 
Committee of the Whole and has only passed on some of the 
amendments proposed by the Finance Committee. There is not 
a single rate that they have acted on but what is subject to be 
passed on again. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, wait a minute. Do you agree, then, to 
the rates of the Senate that have been adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I do not know all the rates that have been 
adopted over there except on the agricultural schedule and a 
few rates in the wool schedule, As to the other rates, I am not 
advised, and certainly the gentleman does not wish to commit 
me or anyone else on rates that have not even been tentatively 
determined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. GARNER. May I have just one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for one additional minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentlemen from the 
Middle West, and you gentlemen who have been pleading for 
a tariff in accord with President Hoover's message, you always 
wind up by praising the President and saying that you know 
he is going to have his way. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARNER. Did he have his way with the Hawley bill? 
You were a member of the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. He did not have his way with the agri- 
cultural marketing bill until it went to conference. 
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Mr. GARNER. Yes, but you are certain he is going to have 
his way now. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am confident that he will and I predict 
that he will have his way. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to you gentlemen, if you will 
join with those who really desire to enact a tariff bill in the 
interest of agriculture, if the rates in the Senate bill are better 
than they are in the House bill, we will adopt them and then 
send the balance of-the bill to conference and let the conference 
work it out; and that is what ought to be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. I desire to supplement briefly what has been said 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers], with refer- 
ence to the corn borer, and call the attention of the House to the 
fact that it furnishes a concrete example of how easily we are 
carried off our feet by recommendations illy considered coming 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

The corn borer has been in this country for many years. He 
started in New England and he has crept slowly out to the edge 
of Illinois. He has been now traveling more than 40 years at 
the rate of 20 miles per year. It has been demonstrated, as said 
by the gentleman from Washington, that he has done but little 
commercial damage. 

We appropriated $10,000,000 at one fell swoop to exterminate 
him. We were asked to appropriate $10,000,000 more for the 
same purpose, but your committee had the good sense not to 
recommend. 

Here is a fact that I want to call to the attention of every 
member of this committee. There never has been a plant pest 
in the history of this country that was ever exterminated by 
the Agricultural Department. There has never been one ex- 
terminated in the United States except by his own enemies or 
by nature. So, when the Department of Agriculture or anybody 
else comes to Congress and asks for an appropriation to exter- 
minate a plant pest you may set it down that it can not be done 
and never has been done. The most that can be done is to 
recommend some process to control whereby the ravages of the 
pest may be checked. 

We are wasting millions of dollars every year on the recom- 
mendation of these impractical men who should know by reason 
of past experience and the history of the country and the world 
that they can not do what they say to our committees they can 
do. 

Mr, ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Why do we appropriate $300,000 for scouts 
for corn borers when you know that a postal card to any agent 
will give you more information where the corn borer is than all 
the scouts in the country? 

Mr. WOOD. That is a proper question for the Agricultural 
Department to answer. To give a further illustration of the 
absolute impracticability of these men, the hearings discloses 
that they say that the best way to keep the corn borer in check 
is to cut the cornstalk close to the ground and plow the corn- 
stalks under. The corn borer does not work on the roots. The 
gentleman who testified before this committee having the bill in 
charge said that in the great Corn Belt the difficulty was to get 
the farmers to turn the cornstalks under before the Ist of 
June. Now in the country where I come from where corn is 
raised, corn ought to be under cultivation before the Ist day 
of June. We would think that we were derelict if we did not 
have the cornland plowed and the corn in by the 15th of May. 
This is a fair sample of the impracticability of these “ bug- 
ologists.” 

Another thing I want to call attention to is that this bill is 
carrying an appropriation of $355,000 for the eradication of the 
barberry bush. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kercnam). The gentleman asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. It has been developed that it costs the United 
States Treasury 25 cents for every sprout of barberry bush 
that is cut up under this appropriation. Now, anybody knows 
how to cut up a barberry bush or how to dig it up. Anybody 
knows how to plow the cornstalks under. Anybody knows that 
they ought to be plowed under before the Ist day of June. So 
why are we appropriating hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
the further destruction of barberry bushes? I confess I do not 
know. 

Out of the first $10,000,000 we paid the farmers themselves, 
a great portion of it, to get them to turn the cornstalks under 
and clean up their own farms, 
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The States of this country have some responsibility. In our 
State we have a law against the Canada thistle, and if anybody 
allows it to grow on his farm he is taken before a justice of 
the peace and fined. The same thing could be done with rela- 
tion to the barberry bush. The same thing could be done in 
relation to cleaning up cornfields and plowing the cornstalks 
under, if this is the only way to check the corn borer. 

We are just simply permitting ourselves to be used-by this 
Agriculture Department in squandering money of the United 
States upon these ill-advised, ill-considered, and absolutely im- 
practical purposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I remember the hearings on the corn 
borer, and I will say that I voted with a great deal of reluctance 
for both of those bills. However, my recollection of the hear- 
ings is that the man who made probably the greatest impression 
on that committee in favor of the appropriation for the eradica- 
tion of the corn borer was the dean of the University of Indiana. 
Am I correct about that? 

Mr. WOOD. No; it was not the dean of the University of 
Indiana. It was a Mr, Christie, who was connected with the 
Agricultural Department. He is not there now; he is up in 
Canada. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I listened to my colleague and good 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] with some interest in respect 
to his speech against the appropriations respecting insects that 
prey on agriculture, Greater than drought, greater than floods, 
greater than any other one cause, are the insects that take a 
toll from agriculture in this Nation. They are the greatest 
enemy that the farmer has, and they are the greatest enemy 
that the Nation has. The gentleman from Indiana said that 
there has never been a pest in the United States that had been 
eradicated by the department and by our fight against it. I call 
his attention to the citrus canker. While we make a little 
appropriation yet because of its infestations, it has been practi- 
cally eradicated. I call his attention to the Mexican fruit fly. 
That has been eradicated. I call his attention to the pink boll- 
worm, the greatest enemy that cotton ever had. That has been 
eradicated completely in two instances, 

It is true that there are some pests that can not be eradi- 
cated, such as the corn borer, perhaps; such as the Japanese 
beetle, perhaps, and others. These pests we must fight to con- 
trol, and control measures, efficient control measures, enable 
the farmers to get by and make a crop in spite of it. I do not 
share the opinion that all of this money has been wasted. Even 
with respect to the $10,000,000 which we appropriated for the 
corn borer. It is true that some of it was wasted, but wasting 
some money in fights like that is sometimes necessary in the 
process of elimination of certain remedies, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, 

Mr. SLOAN. May I suggest the great aid to this country in 
the eradication of the damage done by the Hessian fly to the 
wheat of the United States, following distinctly the Agricul- 
ture Department of the United States and the supplementary 
work of the various States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No doubt the gentleman is correct. I 
refer to another pest of agriculture, and that is caused by the 
barberry bush, the rust of wheat. Years before we started this 
fight, that caused damage to the wheat farmers to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. What is it now? It is 
merely nominal. 

The gentleman says that it costs 25 cents a bush to eradicate 
the barberry bushes. It is true; but why? Because we have 
so far eradicated them that the barberry bush as now existing 
is hard to find, and it costs to hunt them up. That is as it 
should be, and by no means should we stop this appropriation 
until that work is completed. Therefore I say these appro- 
priations, even if some are wasted, aids agriculture more than 
a hundred times the amount expended. This gentleman is our 
justification for recommending such appropriations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE GRAIN FUTURES ACT 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of the grain futures act, approved September 21, 1922 (U. S. C., 
title 7, Res. 1-17), $155,000, of which amount not to exceed $31,400 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word to inquire of the chairman of the committee what 
is being done by the grain administration at the present time, 
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Mr. DICKINSON. They are carrying out the same policies 
that they have been carrying out ever since the passage of the 
act. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, They do not seem to have affected 
the amount of trading in futures, nor the fluctuations in and 
manipulations of the market. In fact speculation seems to have 
been greater, and I am wondering what good is being accom- 
plished, and if any investigation of their activities was made 
by the committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We simply went over the matter casually. 
They are asking the committee of which the gentleman is a 
member to further limit future trading on the board. A bill is 
now pending before that committee introduced by myself. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. When the original grain futures act 
was presented, there was in it a provision to limit the amount 
of trading by any one person, firm, or corporation in any one 
day. This provision was eliminated before final passage. I 
understand that the request for such an amendment is a request 
that was made only recently by the department, 

Mr, DICKINSON. That has been pending for a year before 
the gentleman’s committee, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But the department has intimated 
only recently that they wanted that limitation made. 

Mr. DICKINSON. More than a year ago I introduced a bill 
now before the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As stated, the matter was discussed 
on the floor of the House five or six years ago, but I am talking 
about confirmation by the department. 

Mr. DICKINSON. All I can say is that I know that more 
than a year ago the department expressed to me a desire that 
they be given authority to limit future trading. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The first I heard of it was during 
the special session of Congress, I think that might be of some 
little assistance, but it does seem to me that unless some 
changes are made either in the wording of the present act or its 
administration we might as well abolish this appropriation. I 
do not believe there has been in the history of this country wilder 
speculation, more gambling, and more manipulation of the grain 
market than has been going on within the last two or three 
years. I do not know what efforts the Grain Administration 
has made to correct this evil. They may lack the necessary 
authority, but during the last year we have witnessed the worst 
conditions that have probably ever existed in these so-called 
markets, If the Grain Futures Administration can not suggest 
something that will enable them to handle this situation better 
than it has been handled heretofore—I am not saying it is 
their fault—we might as well abolish the administration and 
the exchanges as well, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There have been bills pending in Congress 
for years to better restrict trading in futures. I want to re- 
fresh my memory by making an inquiry whether any bills were 
reported out in the last Congress giving the department addi- 
tional authority? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There was a bill reported out in refer- 
ence to cotton, but not as to grain. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Were any hearings had? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There were some hearings on the 
grain situation, but most of the hearings pertained to trading in 
cotton. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Have any hearings been had by the com- 
mittee this year? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Hearings were had during the special 
session, but the committee decided to have no further hearings 
until after the holidays. 

The trouble with the situation is that if you put any teeth in 
a bill it has little chance of passage. If one is gotten up that 
will pass, it is like Rube Goldberg's boobs—it does not mean 
anything. 

I have studied this question thoroughly, but I have never been 
able to see how the gambling and speculating in futures, with 
no intention whatever to deliver the commodity, can add any- 
thing either to the market or to the value of that commodity. I 
know the theory is exploited that speculation gives “a broad 
liquid market“ for the farmer's product; but demand is not 
created by the gambler or the speculator who deals in puts and 
ealls or who bets on the fluctuations of or who manipulates the 
market. That value is caused by the intrinsic worth of the 
commodity and its demand for mill use. You could not give 
value to a stack of rocks or a sack of sand by trying to sell it 
during a whole year on the exchange. 

This is not the worst of the situation. The greater trouble 
is the fact that a few conspire and by tremendous short selling 
are able to drive the market down or manipulate it to suit their 
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whims. This conduct is criminal and robs the producer of a 
portion of the value of his commodity. 

I want to say that I have seen precious little advantage or 
benefit obtained from the activities of the grain-futures admin- 
istration. More than 20,000,000,000 bushels of so-called wheat 
futures are sold annually on the board of trade, when only 
about 800,000,000 are produced in the entire United States, 
and practically none of this, or very little, delivered on the 
futures market. There does not seem to be any lessening of 
the manipulation or the gambling or speculating on the grain 
exchanges by virtue of any activity of the futures administra- 
tion. Perhaps it is not their fault. Undoubtedly the law is not 
sufficient. 

Every thinking man is disgusted with the wild orgies of 
gambling in which these so-called “ liquid markets” have been 
indulging. Every patriotic American must recognize the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to it. 

oo COLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time because my 
colleague from New York [Mr. BLACK] is still with us. Yester- 
day he tendered to agriculture the drinking propensities of the 
city of New York. [Laughter.] He said if we would open up 
our distilleries and manufacture our corn and rye into liquors, 
New York would be willing to consume them in its eagerness 
to help the doleful farmers. I[Laughter.] 

It was a liberal offer the gentleman from New York made 
to the corn farmers of America. But I do not think those 
farmers would be willing to accept it. They do not want to 
debauch New York even if it could be shown there would be 
profit in it for them. 

But since the gentleman has tendered to agriculture the serv- 
ices of New York, I am going to ask him and his metropolitan 
colleagues to help those same farmers in a really practical way, 
a way that does not inyolve repeal, or even modification, of the 
prohibitory liquor laws. 

That practical way is this: At the present time we are im- 
porting around 300,000,000 of gallons of blackstrap. Blackstrap 
is the refuse molasses of the sugar mills. It is a nonedible 
molasses, Under the present tariff law it is admitted almost 
free, the duty being only one-sixth of a cent a gallon. That low 
duty was placed on it in 1922 because it was then mainly used 
as a desirable ingredient for stock foods. But since that time 
blackstrap, because of its cheapness, has become the principal 
ingredient for the manufacture of industrial alcohol. It has 
replaced practicaliy all the corn that was formerly used for such 
purposes, 

The use of blackstrap in such manufactures has become im- 
mensely profitable. 1 am told it has made 30 or more new mil- 
lionaires. These rich promoters have organized what constitutes 
a world monopoly in blackstrap. Their tank ships scour the 
world for this refuse. They dump it into our seacoast cities 
where it is made into alcohol and while they are doing that the 
market for corn in this great industry has ceased to exist. 

Will the gentleman from New York who on yesterday ex- 
pressed such deep concern for the farmers who grow corn—and 
he referred especially to my own State, lowa—come to our aid 
and help us get an American tariff on a foreign product that 
competes disastrously with an American product? 

All we ask is a competitive tariff, a duty that will enable 
those who produce corn to compete with those who import black- 
strap. All we want is a chance, and if he will help us get that 
he will help us to dispose of 49,000,000 or 50,000,000 bushels of 
our surplus corn. Are not those who produce corn entitled to 
have an equal chance with those who import blackstrap—is not 
the farmer as important as the importer, in any and all eco- 
nomic adjustments? 

The manufacture of industrial aleohol is increasing rapidly. 
In some years the increase has been as much as 20 per cent. 
We manufactured last year over 200,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol. Such alcohol is used legitimately in every industry 
and in every factory in the United States. I am assured that 
the field for development is unlimited. An industrial chemist of 
the highest standing says that the time is coming when it will 
ee ee bushels of corn to supply the needs of industrial 
Alcoho 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The record will show that a 
great increase in the consumption of drinking alcohol, which is 
produced from the grain of foreign countries, and not from the 
grain raised by American farmers, 

Mr. COLE. That is probably true. But I am not disenssing 
alcohol that is consumed in the form of whisky or gin. I am 
discussing industrial alcohol which is used for legitimate pur- 
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poses. But my colleague may find that a great deal of this 
industrial aleohol which is made from blackstrap finds its wey 
into the liquors that are consumed in the State of Wisconsin. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman, because it is so easy to bring over the border alcohol 
distilled from grain produced by Canadian farmers; and if you 
are going to enforce the sumptuary prohibition laws you will 
need 6,000,000 men under arms to patrol the border, with 
machine-gun nests and airplane patrols, the same as we had on 
the front during the World War. 

Mr. COLE. It is probably true that it is still easy to bring 
Canadian whisky across the border, and it is probably true 
also that it would take a small army to patrol all the borders. 
But I do not want in this connection to discuss prohibition, 
which has nothing to do with industrial alcohol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
re to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman said it was probably true 
that it would require 6,000,000 men and all these machine guns. 
Did the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. COLE. No; I did not mean that; of course not. That 
statement was made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Sonarer]. I admitted it was probably true that it is still easy 
to smuggle liquors across the Canadian border, and that it might 
take a small army to stop it entirely. But I am not discussing 
that question; I am discussing industrial alcohol, which is a 
legitimate product and not a prohibited one. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Was that statement prompted by the fact 
that the gentleman did not want to enter into an extended con- 
troversy with the gentleman on the prohibition question? 

Mr. COLE. I had no purpose of discussing the prohibition 
question at all. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman will recall that 
I voted for a tariff on blackstrap, although we have a black- 
strap distillery in our State. 

Mr. COLE. I know the gentleman voted with us, and I am 
glad he did. They enn continue to have that distillery in Wis- 
consin, but instead of importing the raw materials from across 
the seas they can use the corn from the cornfields of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Of course, the gentleman knows thut black- 
strap is one of the principal ingredients that is mixed with 
calcium arsenate in order to fight the boll weevil in the South. 
Would the gentleman from Iowa think that the Members who 
live in the Southern States, where they raise cotton and where 
this blackstrap is so essential, would vote to increase the price 
of blackstrap to the farmers of the South? 

Mr, COLE. In reply let me state that it is not the purpose 
to increase the duty on blackstrap used for such purposes, or 
on blackstrap that is used in stock foods. The amendment 
which was defeated in the House and which is pending in the 
Senate provides for a higher duty only when such blackstrap is 
used for distilling purposes. On all other uses the duty will 
remain as it is now, one-sixth of a cent a gallon, which is 
merely a nominal duty. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am glad the gentleman has brought that 
out. It is my recollection that I voted for the gentleman’s 
amendment, and if I did it was because it made an exception 
of it for that purpose. 

Mr. COLE. I think that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time be extended three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be 
extended three additional minutes? Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. I do not care to speak further on this subject. 
In conclusion I again call attention to the fact that those who 
want to help agriculture can do so without violating the prohi- 
bition law and without even modifying that law. All they 
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have to do is to come to our assistance in placing a rational 
duty on blackstrap. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman want it to appear in the 
Recorp that he belieyes the enforcement of the prohibition law 
is impracticable and impossible? 

Mr. COLE. No; I have not made any such statement. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman had made such a statement 
I think he would also admit that the impracticability of making 
industrial alcohol out of corn is just as great. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman from Michigan has been opposed 
to the use of corn in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. I 
think he received an intimation from some automobile makers 
of his State that to substitute corn for blackstrap in making 
alcohol might add to the cost of paints and veneers that are 
used on automobiles. Of course, that is a bugaboo. But even 
if it should add 30 cents to the cost of a flivver or a limousine, 
would that be a sufficient argument for barring corn? Do we 
not all pay a little more for manufactured products because of 
the tariff? Why say we will not pay it when the farmer is to 
receive the benefit? ; 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from’ Michigan called the 
committee’s attention to the fact that practically everything 
made out of industrial alcohol, which enters so largely into 
commercial life, would be increased, and the man who drives 
an automobile in your State would have to pay three times as 
much for his antifreeze alcohol. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Michigan 
does not talk that way when it comes to a tariff on sugar, in 
which he is interested. . 

Mr. COLE. We are all subject to selfishness, even when it 
comes to making tariff rates. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hupson] may have a selfish interest in the sugar schedules, 
for they make sugar from beets in his State. 

Of course, the antifreeze mixtures to which he has referred 
would not be increased two or three times in cost, if the alcohol 
used in them were made from corn instead of from blackstrap. 
There is no evidence that it would cost any more. At the pres- 
ent price of corn, industrial alcohol can be made from it for 
around 36 or 37 cents a gallon, which is cheap enough for any uses. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr, Chairman, I would like to say to the 
committee there is every reason why we should finish our work 
and pass this bill so that the House may adjourn for reasons 
that are apparent to every Member of the House. I hope those 
who want to take time from now on will only take a moment 
or two so as to get the matters in the Recorp which they want 
to present to the House, and then we can proceed to read the 
rest of the bill and pass it. 


CIRCUMSTANCES MAKING THIS INVESTIGATION TIMELY AND HIGHLY IMPOR- 
TANT TO THE GRAIN RAISERS OF THE WEST AND TO THE SHIPPING 
INTERESTS OF THE BAST, THE GULF COAST, AND THE PACIFIC—REVIEW OF 
ENGINEERS’ REPORT ON DEEPENING THE ERIE AND OSWEGO CANALS AND 
GIVING THE BRIDGES ADDED CLEARANCE 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and fellow Members, for a 
third of a century or more there has been agitation for a deep 
waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic. Two 
routes have been advocated—one by the St. Lawrence River 
and the other an all-American route, the eastern terminus of 
which is the Hudson River. The construction of a canal by 
either of these routes would involve an enormous expenditure. 
The correspondence between the Canadian minister and our 
Secretary of State, made public the 17th of April, 1928, shows 
that Canada estimates the cost of the St. Lawrence waterway 
as $784,013,000; and the report of the Chief of Engineers of 
December 6, 1926, estimates the cost of the all-American water- 
way at $506,000,000—top p. 8. It has been suggested, with- 
out a study of the question, that the cost of the St. Lawrence 
route might be reduced by a charge for the use of the water 
power which will be developed. 

This claim is not tenable for two reasons: First, because our 
national policy, determined after elaborate investigation, pro- 
Jonged debate, and mature consideration was fixed by the gen- 
eral water power bill to make no charge for the use of water 
power, except a purely nominal one of about 25 cents per 
horsepower, to defray the expenses of the Water Power Commis- 
sion; and, second, it is idle for the United States to make such 
a suggestion, because 4,250,000 of the total 5,000,000 horsepower 
on the St. Lawrence is in and belongs to Canada as its separate 
property, and no sensible man would expect Canada, when she 
owns six-sevenths of the water power, to permit the waterway 
to be paid for from her property. Anyone who has taken the 
pains to read the correspondence between the Canadian minis- 
ter and our Secretary of State, made public only a year and a 
half ago, will be convinced that not alone would Canada refuse 
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what really would be a most unreasonable proposition on our 
part but that Canada is not even ready to enter into negotia- 
tions on any such basis. 

So, as I have said, the cost of either of these deeper water- 
ways is very large, and the fact that so great an expenditure 
would be necessary has so far, despite the third of a century 
of discussion and agitation of the subject, prevented the taking 
of any practical steps looking toward the adoption of either 
project. Additional factors causing the delay have been the fact 
that Canada is overdeveloped in transportation facilities, hav- 
ing besides more railroad capacity than she needs an outlet for 
her grain on the Pacifle coast at Vancouver and having built a 
railroad from the center of her grain-raising territory to Hud- 
son Bay, and improved a port there for the use of that route. 

In this country, too, there has been a serious division as to 
which route should be adopted—the St. Lawrence having many 
advocates despite the seemingly hopeless outlook for Canada’s 
concurrence in the matter, which, of course, is necessary; and, 
on the other hand, the all-American route having many adyo- 
eates because it is in our own country, and because it is claimed 
that it would have a much broader usefulness. 

All of these circumstances have led practical men to believe 
that the adoption of a project for a deeper waterway to the sea 
will not be or at least may not be realized for many years to 
come, 

Meantime, water-borne commerce has sought the only routes 
available—by the present 14foot St. Lawrence Canal and 
by the Erie Canal from Lake Erie to Albany. Tonnage on 
these two canals has increased by leaps and bounds, at the 
rate of 1,000,000 tons a year, It has been carried at a cost 
sufficiently below that of rail transportation to afford the grain 
raisers and other shippers substantial relief from excessive 
transportation costs. Tonnage in 1927 had increased not alone 
to the capacity of the St. Lawrence Canal, but so that the 
shippers suffered from real congestion. At the same time the 
tonnage on the Erie Canal had doubled. Shipments were, per- 
force, being diverted from the St. Lawrence to the Erie, and 
this tendency is increasing, and bound to add greatly to the 
tonnage on the Erie Canal. While this canal has a project 
depth of 12 feet, it has a navigable depth of only 10 feet 6 
inches in parts and of 9 feet 6 inches in other sections. The 
bridge clearances are such that the vessels with the greatest 
carrying capacity can not be used, so that transportation is 
not as economical as it can readily, and at slight expense, be 
made, The Hudson River is being improved to a depth of 27 
feet. Albany is regarded by the experts who have studied the 
question and who make this report as a much more adyan- 
tageous point of contact between the Great Lakes and the ocean 
traffic than Montreal. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, looking at all of 
these circumstances, seeing that the Erie Canal will reach its 
capacity under its present conditions in the near future, realiz- 
ing that the farmers’ grains and the freight of other shippers 
can be carried much more cheaply if a 12-foot navigable depth 
is obtained and adequate bridge clearances secured, passed the 
resolution under which the investigation and the report under 
consideration were made. 

It was seen that the improvements necessary to make the Erie 
Canal a practical and economical means of transportation, to 
double its capacity, to afford the water-borne transportation 
which the shippers need and have the right to demand can be 
made at a cost which will not exceed the interest upon the enor- - 
mous sums necessary to construct either of the deeper water- 
ways; that this work can be done within one or two seasons, 
whereas either of the greater projects would undoubtedly take 
10 to 15 years; and that, even if either of the deeper waterway 
projects be adopted, the improvements to the Erie and Oswego 
Canals now contemplated would much more than pay for them- 
selves—would pay for themselves many times before either of 
the greater projects could be put into use. 

These circumstances led to the adoption of a resolution for 
the investigation of the advisability of securing a 12-foot nav- 
igable depth in the Erie and Oswego Canals, with adequate 
bridge clearances, That investigation is now complete and the 
report has been made. 

We will now examine facts found and the conclusions reached 
by the engineers in their report. 


WHAT THE ERIE AND OSWEGO CANALS ARB 


The construction of the canals was commenced in 1825. 
From the time of the completion of the canals they supplied an 
important place in the transportation facilities of the Nation. 
The constant tendency has been to increase the size of trans- 
portation units by rail, by water, and on the highways. And 
as the units have grown the costs of transportation have been 
kept lower than could otherwise have been done. 
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A decade or more ago the New York Legislature passed a law 
increasing the depth of the channels from 9 to 12 feet. A 
12-foot navigable depth has not been obtained, however—at the 
present time the navigation depth being 10 feet 6 inches, and 9 
feet 6 inches in different portions of the canal. Moreover, on 
the western portion of the canal the channel has silted and filled 
in from the sides, so that it is too narrow to accommodate the 
traffic, 


WHAT TONNAGE THH ERIE AND OSWEGO CANALS HAVE CARRIED FOR THE 
PAST FEW YEARS 


The Erie Canal carried 1,424,434 tons of traffic in 1920, and in 
1928 this had grown to 3,089,988 tons, an increase of 117 per 
cent. And this tremendous growth has resulted despite the 
fact that the project depth has not been obtained; the channel 
has silted so that it has not a sufficient width at the bottom 
part of its length; and worst of all, the clearance of the fixed 
bridges over it is so small as to make it impossible to use the 
most advantageous type of vessels at any time, and navigation 
is well-nigh, if not entirely, impossible by any vessels in flood 
times. 

Moreover, a considerable number of the boats operating on the 
canal are of such small carrying capacity as to be wholly un- 
economical to navigate, even 400-ton boats which were used when 
the canal had only a 7-foot depth being still in use. 

The construction and operation of the modern type vessels, 
which would carry the largest cargo possible on a 12-foot depth, 
has been discouraged and, in fact, prevented by the insufficient 
bridge clearances and failure to obtain the project depth. To 
make the canal as successful as it should be, to bring about the 
transportation of tonnage at the lowest rate on the 12-foot 
navigable depth, a somewhat greater depth than this—say, 13 
feet—must be obtained and maintained, and adequate clearances 
must be provided. 


WHAT THE OUTLOOK IS AS TO THE FUTGRE USEFULNESS OF THE ERIE AND 
OSWEGO CANALS 


If the tonnage, despite the shallow draft and the inadequate 
clearances and despite the fact that a considerable part of it has 
been carried in small, uneconomical boats, and none of it, owing 
to the insufficient draft and the want of adequate clearance, in 
the best or most efficient vessels, has increased 117 per cent in a 
few years, what would the increase be with a navigable depth of 12 
feet, adequate bridge clearances, and with the tonnage carried 
only in vessels with the largest capacity for the channel depth? 

The most efficient boats to-day have a carrying capacity of 
2,000 tons, which is cut down to 1,200 tons through the insuffi- 
cient depth and the want of clearances. With a 12-foot channel 
depth and with sufficient clearances, these vessels would carry 
their full capacity of 2,000 tons—an increase of 70 per cent. 
Indeed, with two vessels which have navigated the Brie Canal 
the increase in carrying capacity through obtaining a 12-foot 
navigable depth and adequate clearances would be 750 tons 
for each vessel each way—figuring 25 tons per inch of draft 
and figuring the Increase in drafts from 9 feet 6 inches to 12 
feet as 2 feet 6 inches, and that the vessels make 22 trips in a 
season—and the aggregate increased tonnage carried for each 
of these vessels would be 33,000 tons a season or year. And the 
saving at the prevailing rate of 644 cents per bushel would be 
practically $1 a ton—over $30,000 on a season’s operation of one 
vessel alone. 

With a modern fleet carrying the present tonnage of 3,000,000 
‘tons and vessels which under present conditions carry only 
1,200 tons but which, with a 12-foot navigable depth and suf- 
ficient clearances, would carry 2,000 tons—an increase of 70 per 
cent—we would save 40 per cent of the present cost of trans- 
portation; and as the prevailing rate of 6½ cents on grain is 
practically the equivalent of $1 per ton, the present cost of 
transporting the existing tonnage would be $3,000,000 and the 
saving of 40 per cent would amount to $1,200,000, 

The New York State authorities estimate the practical ca- 
pacity of the Erie Canal with a 12-foot draft as 12,000,000 to 
16,000,000 tons per year, while the report estimates it at 
9,375,000 tons. 

On the basis of 9,375,000 tons per year the savings with a 
12-foot navigable depth and adequate clearances would be 
$3,750,000 per year, while on the basis of 12,000,000 tons it 
would be $4,800,000 per year. 


WHAT THE INCREASE IN TONNAGE HAS BEEN IN THE PAST AND WILL BE IN 
THE FUTURE 


The combined St. Lawrence and Erie Canal tonnage has in- 
creased from 1923 to 1928 at an average of a million tons per 
year, The capacity of the St. Lawrence Canal was not only 
reached in 1927 but there was congestion—the canals were un- 
able to handle the yolume of business that was offered. S 
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The report suggests that these canals could be improved so as 
to have an additional carrying capacity. No doubt this could 
be done, but there is no suggestion that it is likely to be done, 
much less than any step that has been taken toward doing it. 
So it is idle to speculate about the St. Lawrence canals as they 
might be. We must think of them as they are, with tonnage 
to their full existing capacity, 

The report, in face of the increase of a million tons per year 
for the last fiye years on the two sets of canals, estimates that 
the growth of canal-borne commerce for the future will be at 
the rate of only 500,000 tons per year. This estimate is very 
clearly wrong for two reasons: First, the tonnage of the two 
countries is growing at a greater rate each year. These two 
countries have for 100 years gone forward at a faster rate each 
successive decade than the pace of the preceding decade, and it 
is worse than idle to speculate that the whole course of our 
history will be reversed and progress slowed down in the rate 
of tonnage or otherwise; and, second, as the report says: 


Congestion of traffic in the St. Lawrence Canals is already apparently 
operating to throw a greater percentage of commerce seeking water 
carriage to the Erie route. This should continue at a more marked 
rate unless, or until, twin locks are constructed at Cornwall and other 
improvements are made, „ but eyen if the latter be effected 
in the next few years the prospects are good for further diversions to 
the Erie route, at least to the extent of half the increase, (Paragraph 
23, subdivision B, p. 43.) 


On the basis of the history of the two countries, instead of the 
increase in traffic diminishing 50 per cent, it will increase by 
that amount, making the increase for the next five years at the 
rate of a million and a half tons per year, all of which must go 
to the New York canals, as the capacity of the St. Lawrence 
canals has been reached. 

And, third, the increase in canal water-borne traffic from the 
Great Lakes to the sea will come in the future not alone as 
keeping pace with the growth of the country but due also to the 
fact that with an increased and assured navigable depth of 12 
feet, with ample bridge clearances, and with the most efficient 
and economical type of vessels carrying the greatest load on 
the channel navigated, there should and will be a decrease in 
transportation rates fairly commensurate with a decreased cost 
of 40 per cent, which will attract a steadily and rapidly grow- 
ing tonnage of the kind to seek water transportation. 

Fourth. The most startling statistical fact in connection with 
the two canal routes is the percentage of back haul, a mistake 
as to which in the report under review very seriously impairs the 
value of that document. The back haul on the St. Lawrence is 
only 20 per cent (par. 14 d, p. 24, report). The back haul on 
the Erie Canal is estimated at 25 per cent, while, as a matter of 
fact, the back haul in 1927 was 40 per cent of the through traf- 
fic and 106.7 per cent of all traffic. (Annual Report Chief of 
Engineers, 1928, pt. 2, p. 246.) 

This difference between the back hauls of the St. Lawrence and 
the Erie illustrates graphically the difference between the two 
routes: The St. Lawrence is a 1-way route for grain to Europe, 
which is geographically so situated as not to accommodate do- 
mestic commerce of the United States, on which account it does 
not attract and will never receive any considerable westward 
business; on the other hand, the Erie Canal goes through a 
State producing 14 per cent of the manufactured goods of the 
country, and accommodates the traffic throughout all the North- 
eastern States either directly or through the Atlantic deeper 
waterway—through these waterways serves all the States to the 
south of New York City and the Gulf States, and is 2,000 miles 
nearer the trade which is to-day of vast importance to us, and 
is bound to be our important trade for 100 years to come—the 
trade with South America, Central America, and the Orient. 
Then, too, our domestic trade is 85 per cent of our total trade. 
We raise only about 5 per cent of the flour and meat we consume 
in the Northeastern States, and all of the difference must be 
supplied from our Western States. 

The farmers’ trouble is with the exportable surplus and not 
with the domestic market. Conceding that he would receive as 
good rates by the St. Lawrence for his exportable surplus, which 
is, at the most, only a quarter of his crop, it would be of no 
value to him for three-quarters of his crop. The part which is 
consumed in the thickly populated manufacturing East, and the 
Erie Canal will convey this three-quarters at the low transporta- 
tion rate of water-borne commerce. 

The 75 per cent underestimate of back haul or westward haul, 
made in the report, must, of course, have very greatly influenced 
the judgment of the engineers; they must have underestimated 
by practically half, the importance and necessity of modernizing 
the canal; they, of course, estimated how the capacity of the 
canal would be taxed, only on the basis of a 25 per cent back 
haul; and consequently they underestimated to that extent the 
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time when the present handicaps as to navigable depth and 
bridge obstructions must be remedied to avoid congestion and 
enable the canal to handle the traffic which will be offered 
to it. 
< POPULATION 

The report makes the very pertinent finding that 60,000,000 
people, or 60 per cent of our total population, are tributary to 
the Erie Canal, 

TERMINAL AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


As the Erie Canal serves both domestic and foreign commerce, 
the very important finding is made that terminal and transporta- 
tion facilities have been provided at all important canal points, 
with a 2,000,000-bushel grain elevator at New York City and 
1,000,000-bushel grain elevators at Oswego and Albany. The 
terminals have direct railway connections and are open to the 
public on equal terms. 

The engineers who made the report had before them the reso- 
lution and also a series of interrogatories. The resolution sug- 
gested a depth of 14 feet, but the interrogatories showed that 
what was desired was a navigable depth of 12 feet. The board 
assumed that a navigable depth of 14 feet was desired, and has 
made its estimate on the basis of excavating to a depth of 15 
feet, to insure 14foot navigation (par. 19a, p. 30). It also 
based its estimate on providing locks with 14 feet of water on 
the sills (par. 19c, p. 31). The present width of the canal is 
94 feet at rock cuts and 75 feet in earth (par. 6f, p. 9), while 
the estimate was made on the basis of increasing the bottom 
width to 104 feet in earth sections and 120 feet in rock cuts 
(par. 19a, p. 30). 

No increase in the depth of the locks or in the width of the 
canal is desired, and only a sufficient depth in the channels to 
insure 12-foot navigation—13 feet, of course, being ample. 

From the misapprehension as to what is desired, for which 
the indefiniteness of the resolution is no doubt to blame, and 
not the engineers who interpreted it, an overestimate of prob- 
ably at least two-thirds of the cost of the work, aside from the 
change in the bridges, has arisen, so that while the construc- 
tion costs, aside from the changes in the bridges, is estimated 
to be approximately $62,000,000, it is, we believe, safe to assume 
that it will not be over one-third of this, or $20,000,000. 

BRIDGES 


The board makes careful estimates on six different plans for 
eliminating the obstructions to navigation by the insufficient 
clearances of the present bridges. The cost of the least-expen- 
sive plan of fixed bridges, with a 20-foot clearance for both 
canals, Albany to Oswego and Tonawanda, being $72,327,000. 

Here again, while the resolution was general, asking an in- 
vestigation as to “ giving the proper elevation to the bridges” 
or by substituting tunnels for the existing bridges, the intention 
of the resolution was to request an investigation as to what 
should be done, rather than to suggest any particular method, 
and the purpose of the resolution would be satisfied “by a 
moderate raising of some of the bridges in those sections sub- 
ject to high floods” (par. 28a, p. 49). 


THE REPORT IS ADVERSE ONLY TO A MUCH GREATER IMPROVEMENT THAN IS 
REQUESTED 


The report is adverse to a project for— 

First. Deepening the channels to 15 feet. 

Second. Widening at the bottom from 75 to 104 feet in earth 
cuts, and 94 to 120 feet in rock cuts. 

Third. Deepening the locks so as to have 14 feet at miter sills. 

Fourth. Buying the additional land necessary for the in- 
creased width and for spoil banks. 

Fifth. Making changes in all of the bridges crossing the two 
canals, both in width and in clearance. 

But the fact that the report is adverse on a very different and 
much greater improvement than is asked is wholly unimportant, 
for the report is favorable on the improvement actually desired. 

The report finds: 


The demand for an improved Erie Canal is quite logical. Along with 
a marked increase in water-borne commerce on the Great Lakes there 
has been a progressive upbuilding of the canal tonnage moving between 
the lakes and tidewater. As connecting links, competitive routes are 
presented in the St. Lawrence Canals and the Erie Canal. The former 
has reached close to its present practical capacity, which can, however, 
be considerably increased at a comparatively small expense. On the 
other hand, the Erie Canal is carrying only about half the tonnage that 
can readily be handled, especially if the moderate degree of improvement 
contemplated by the State officials is carried out. Transportation com- 
panies operating on the canal have been confronted with difficulties that 
ean in considerable measure be removed by advance maintenance where 
shoaling is apt to occur and by a moderate raising of some of the bridges 
in those sections subject to high floods. (Report, par. 28, a, pp. 48-9.) 
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Water-borne commerce between the Great Lakes region and the Atlan- 
tie seaboard consists largely of the movement of grain and raw materials 
that enter directly into the agricultural and industrial activities of the 
country. Improvements contemplated are in the main required for 
through commerce and the benefits may therefore be considered national. 
Any contribution by the Federal Government to obtain such facilities 
could well be made without any further requirement of local cooperation 
than has already been made by the State of New York through its large 
expenditures on the existing canal. (Id., par. 26, p. 48.) 

+ > * the total original outlay for all branches of the existing 
Barge Canal system, * * * was $230,881,000, and that of this 
amount $176,000,000 is chargeable to actual construction costs of the 
system + up to June 30, 1928. It is further determined that 
of the latter amount $121,000,000 is chargeable to the State canals 
covered in this report, i. e., the Erie and Oswego Canals. (Id., par. 7 b, 
p. 12.) 

CONCLUSION 


The board reports, even with the very serious mistake as to 
the back haul on the Erie Canal, and with what we are fully 
convinced is an equally serious mistake as to the future increase 
in tonnage being less than that of the past, that— 

(a) The canal should be given a 12-foot navigable depth. 

(b) That the bridges should be raised in the flood sections. 

(e) That there should be advance maintenance where shoal- 
ing is apt to oceur. 

(d) The board says that the traffic on the canal is national in 
scope and that for that reason, and because the State of New 
York has contributed so largely already, it should not be asked 
to do more. 

The report finds that these moderate improvements are of 
the highest importance and should be made, even with its hope 
that the capacity of the St. Lawrence canals will be increased, 
and with its mistake as to the back haul on the Erie. Its 
opinion, beyond question, would be immeasurably strengthened 
by finding what the back haul actually is, and realizing that it 
has no assurance that the St. Lawrence canals will be improved, 
as it outlines, or that the State will make the improvements 
which it says the State should not be requested to make, but 
it reports should be met from the National Treasury. 

The Erie Canai brings the grain from the agricultural West 
for distribution in the thickly settled and consuming East. 
Three-quarters of it is consumed in the United States. It is, 
therefore, at least three times as important to the western 
farmer to have cheap transportation in this country as to have 
it to Europe. The Erie Canal serves, too, for distribution to the 
West, throughout New England, and South along the Atlantic, 
across the Gulf, to South America and the Orient. The report 
shows conclusively that we can have neither the volume of 
transportation nor the economical rate which we should have 
without the slight improvements that are asked. The State of 
New York has already done so much for this great national 
highway of commerce that it can not be expected or asked to do 
more. To secure the great benefits which will ensue to all of 
our people the improvement must be made a national one, super- 
vised, constructed, and paid for by the Nation. 

It is well said by the board which made the survey that this 
improvement is national in scope for three reasons: First, it will 
afford the grain farmers of the West economical, practical 
transportation for three-quarters of their crops to the industrial 
part of the country, which raises but 5 per cent of what it 
consumes; it will bring in vessel loads, on coastwise steamers, 
the lumber from the forests of California to all the Great Lakes 
region, with its 60,000,000 of people ; it will distribute oil in the 
original tankers from California and Texas in the region which 
consumes more oil than any other part of the United States; it 
will bring sulphur and salt from Texas and sugar from Louisi- 
ana to its best market by the cheapest transportation without 
unloading or reloading, and direct te the consumer; it will 
permit distribution of automobiles in full vessel loads from 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, not only through New York, all of 
the Northeastern States, and New Jersey but for the entire 
Atlantic coast line; it will be the most important and longest 
step toward unifying our waterways, and when the project is 
adopted the United States will have adopted projects for unit- 
ing the two oceans through the Panama Canal and the Great 
Lakes, both with the Mississippi system and with the Atlantic— 
we will not alone have adopted the policy of unifying our 
waterways but the great work of unifying them, so as to afford 
practical and economical transportation in great volume 
throughout our great country, will be under way; and, lastly, 
the cheap, practical transportation which will be afforded by 
the modest improvement now urged will be productive of such 
enormous benefits to the commerce of the country that it will be 
a daily lesson and incentive to a greater improvement—to a 
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deeper and better waterway connecting the Great Lakes with 
the sea. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read to line 13, page 79. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to page 54, line 16, to permit the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor] to offer an amendment 
which has the approval of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Reserving the right to object, is this the 
item with reference to the peach moth? 

Mr. DICKINSON. It is an increase of the item for the con- 
trol of the peach moth, $4,210. It is not enough to handle the 
proposition, and therefore it ought to be increased. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Since the gentleman from Tennessee made 
his speech on the floor of the House I have investigated the 
subject, and I find that the Department of Agriculture asked 
the Budget for $10,000. But the Budget thought that it ought 
to be cut down, and they cut it down to $4,210. The depart- 
ment finds that $4,210 is not a sufficient increase, even to keep 
one man to investigate the oriental peach moth. Therefore, if 
the gentleman from Tennessee will limit his amendment not to 
exceed $5,800, which would make a total appropriation of 
$8,000, I would not object. Otherwise I will have to object to 
returning to page 54. 

Mr. DICKINSON. He is only asking for $4,210. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If he does not ask for more than that, it 
is all right with me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 


Page 54, line 16, strike out the figures “ $390,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $394,210.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 36 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 36. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 36, line 25, after the sum of “ $1,262, 
“of which $2,000 shall be immediately available.” 


Mr. DICKINSON. We have no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill and read to 
line 9, page 82. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman of the subeommittee a ques- 
tion. How much does the bill carry in the aggregate for roads 
and trails? 

Mr. DICKINSON. About $9,000,000 total. 

Mr. DOWELL. And there are about $7,500,000 annual au- 
thorizations? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the Chairman find that that is insuff- 
cient to take care of the roads and trails? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I think it is absolutely insufficient. I 
think the amount ought to be increased, but this is the maxi- 
mum amount authorized under the present law. I think we 
should increase it in proportion to what we have increased the 
appropriation for highways. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any surplus remaining in the fund? 

Mr. DICKINSON. My impression is that they have cleaned 
it all up, that this will make a new slate. 

Mr. DOWELL. So this year they will have only the 
$7,500,000? 

Mr. DICKINSON. We have had an unappropriated balance 
each year carried over, but that is entirely used up. 

Mr. DOWELL. And the gentleman deems that insufficient? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. What does the gentleman believe is necessary 
according to the testimony before the committee to take care of 
the needs of this department? 

Mr. DICKINSON. It ought to be $12,500,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. That would also include roads to put on the 
Federal highway system? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is also covered in this bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 


insert the words 
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The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MILEAGE RATES FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 


Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall find that the expenses of travel and administration, 
including travel and administration at official stations, can be reduced 
thereby, he may, in lieu of actual operating expenses, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, authorize the payment of not to exceed 
8 cents per mile for motor cycle or 7 cents per mile for an automobile, 
used for necessary travel on official business: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may authorize not to exceed 10 cents per mile for an 
automobile used in localities where poor road conditions or high cost of 
motor supplies prevail and he finds that the average cost to the operator 
is in excess of 7 cents per mile: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture may authorize the payment of toll and ferry charges, storage 
and towage for such motor cycles and automobiles, in addition to mileage 
allowance. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

For the reasons expressed by Mr. Dickinson, who has charge 
of this bill, I will take but a moment, 

During the course of this debate an effort has been made to 
criticize and discredit some of the true friends of agriculture on 
the Republican side of the House, and I rise to state that if there 
is left in the great central agricultural States any farmer who 
has any doubt as to which party is loyal to his interests, I wish 
he would read and compare the free-trade schedules provided 
for agriculture in the Underwood tariff bill passed under the last 
Democratic administration and the schedules providing real pro- 
tection for agriculture passed by the Republican Congress in 
1920, which was vetoed by President Wilson. The schedules pro- 
viding substantial protection for agriculture in the farmers’ emer- 
gency tariff bill passed by a Republican Congress and signed by 
a Republican President in 1921; and also the same sclredules 
that were carried in the tariff bill, passed by the Republican 
Congress and signed by a Republican President in 1922; also the 
increased schedules provided for agricultural products in the 
tariff bill that passed this House this year. Talk is cheap, but 
our farmers prefer the Republican record. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I hope the fact that I do not represent 
a farming district will not cause you to take lightly what I have 
to say. First, let it be known that I know if the farmers do not 
prosper the great industries of the city I have in part the honor 
of representing can not succeed. If we have no market among 
the farmers for the goods we manufacture then our factories 
must close, Therefore you see I am interested in the success 
of the farmer as well as those who represent agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

I rise this afternoon to congratulate the membership of this 
House for ignoring, and, in ignoring, rebuking Chester H. Gray, 
Washington representative of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. In yesterday’s morning mail every Representative re- 
ceived what I feel was a most unusual letter signed by Gray as 
the representative of a great organization that has accomplished 
wonders for the farmers of the country. 

Gray, in his letter, tells you he wants no less than 57 items 
in this bill increased $2,000,000 over the amounts recommended 
by the committee. Then he asks in conclusion that you set aside 
for the Secretary of Agriculture $500,000 for such use as he 
desires to make of it for projects not foreseen at the time the 
bill was under consideration. In all, the increases he desired 
amounted in round numbers to $2,500,000. 

I am happy that in your wisdom you concluded not to follow 
his advice, and, further, I am pleased, for-not an item that he 
suggested received recognition. 

The chairman of the committee handling the bill informs us 
Gray did not appear before the committee when hearings were, 
held nor did he ask the committee to increase the amounts over 
the Budget estimates. 

Concluding, I warn the American Farm Bureau Federation 
that such tactics as Gray uses will destroy the influence of this 
great organization, which Gray serves on salary. He has be- 
come the willing spokesman of all who desire to use him. He 
does not investigate the needs but simply contends. 

It is just such activities as this that result in harm rather 
than good. Apparently he was but four-flushing, as he well 
knew, or, at least a man in his position should know at this 
stage of the consideration of the bill, the amounts he advocated 
would not be added. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I am very much 


in favor of the emergency seed, fertilizer, and other production 
loans referred to in the section just read. I have always been in 


favor of these loans. When bills came up several years ago to 
loan money to sections in the West where there had been crop 
failures or other farm disasters, 1 invariably supported, with all 
my power, the proposed measure. I knew then that very soon we 
of the South might be pleading for the same kind of assistance. 
Our need for these loans came more quickly than I had hoped. 
Iam sure that all of the Members from the South were gratified 
with the help we received, and now, in behalf of the farmers of 
the South, I thank Congress for the assistance we received last 
year. 

While home during the summer I was pleased to find that my 
farmers considered these loan contracts as most sacred. They 
were anxious to show their appreciation to the Government by 
prompt and full settlement of their obligations to the Govern- 
ment for these emergency loans. 

I am now highly gratified to find that my State is leading in 
the repayment of these loans. 

Many farmers in my district and throughout the South could 
not have made a crop at all without this help, and there still 
remains a great need for this assistance again for the next crop. 
There are many bills and resolutions pending for an extension of 
this service. 

I sincerely hope that a measure may be passed for a perma- 
nent law with sufficient revolving fund to take care of such 
emergencies whenever they may arise. I shall certainly do all I 
can to secure the passage of such a measure. 

One of the first bills of importance introduced by me after 
coming to Congress was to provide for a loan system with suffi- 
cient funds to take care of short-term production loans. The 
farmer should be able to get a line of credit for a reasonable 
amount of money for emergencies and for production purposes 
at a very low rate of interest, under a contract whereby he could 
repay any amount whenever he desired, knowing that by so doing 
he could stop the interest on the amount repaid and that he has 
the right to reborrow the amount repaid in whole or in part at 
any time he may again need it. This should all be allowed and 
permitted by a proper Government agency without the farmer 
being required to pay any bonus or commission for the privilege 
of making curtailments or again borrowing whatever amount he 
may need within the limit of his security. This kind of a sys- 
tem can be handled through the banks, and not only help the 
farmers but help the banks to take care of the needs of their 
farmers. 

Just after I came to Congress several Members introduced bills 
to extend the activities of the War Finance Corporation so as 
to loan money to the farmers through the banks of the country. 

One of the happy recollections of my service here is that I 
introduced one of the very first bills along this line and secured 
an amendment to the bill which was finally passed, extending 
its powers and enabling the banks of the country to loan much 
larger amounts to the farmers than could have been furnished 
otherwise. 

These War Finance Corporation loans not only helped the 
farmers of the country but saved many of the banks which were 
not able to carry the farm-loan load at that time. I feel that 
this activity should be renewed, to the end that the Government 
and the banks of the country guarantee the farmers the money 
they need for production and emergency purposes at a reasonable 
rate of interest on terms whereby the farmer, without the pay- 
ment of a bonus, can get the help when he needs it, as long as 
he needs it, and then return the money whenever he wishes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great need for an extension of the 
loan service which was granted to the people of my district 
last spring. 

Almost every mail brings letters urging me to do all I can for 
an extension of these loans. Only a few minutes ago I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. H. L. Eason, of Hahira, Ga., urging me 
to do all I can to help in the passage of this loan legislation. 
He says these loans were a wonderful help to the farmers this 
past year and that this assistance was especially beneficial to the 
farmers who could not get the help required elsewhere. 

I wanted to say this much at this time to let the Members 
know just how much my people appreciate the help which they 
received from these loans and that they will appreciate the 
assistance of our friends in securing the renewal of these loans 
or, if possible, the passage of a bill to provide for a permanent 
system of loans, to become available whenever and wherever 
assistance is needed by the farmers, and the banks and other 
loan agencies can not handle the emergency. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Under the paragraph on page 66 of this bill for 
the market inspection of farm products, when this section 
was reached last year in the appropriation bill, I offered an 
amendment which the chairman of the committee accepted, on 
a provision to investigate and certify to shippers and others in- 
terested the class, quality, and/or condition of cotton, and so 
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forth. My amendment was to include the word “ tobacco.” 
That amendment was adopted and became a-part of the law. 
In order to carry out these experiments on tobacco when the 
bill reached the Senate, through the activities of Senator Grass, 
the appropriation was increased. This week I had a conversa- 
tion with a member of the Bureau of Economics of the Agri- 
cultural Department as to what has been done under this pro- 
vision so far as tobacco is concerned in this last year. 

These statistics of the Bureau of Economics are so recent that 
they were not available for the information of either the Budget 
or this subcommittee. This provides that this grading proposi- 
tion can be done wholly at the expense of the Federal Goyern- 
ment or in cooperation with the States. The Bureau of Eco- 
nomics started immediately after this last bill became a law 
and this amendment applying to tobacco was adopted and took 
up the question with the various universities in the States and 
received hearty cooperation. Tebacco is sold on the loose-leaf 
floor and in baskets, and the important thing for the farmer is 
that his grades are correct and his tobacco segregated into the 
respective grades, because if a basket of tobacco goes on the 
loose-leaf floor which is badly graded there is an expert buyer 
there who knows how to grade tobacco and knows where it 
properly belongs. So he will naturally pay for that whole 
basket just the price of the poorest grade of tobacco in it and 
then take it with his experts in his own employ and properly 
grade it and make a clean-up. There is no more difficult thing 
in the world than the grading of tobacco, The Bureau of 
Economics after this amendment was adopted got in touch with 
the various State universities and received cooperation, as I 
say. They established a grading system in Mayfield, in the 
western section of Kentucky, in the dark-tobacco field, and in 
Paris, in the bluegrass, in the center of the Burley. They 
established grading systems in North and South Carolina, in 
Virginia, and in Tennessee. In the dark-tobaceo district of 
western Kentucky at Mayfield this representative of the Bureau 
of Economics told me this week that whenever the farmer had 
this Federal grader grade his tobacco before it went on the 
floor it cost the farmer only 5 cents a hundred to have it graded, 
and the average increase of that which was graded over that 
which was not graded was from $1.90 to $2 a hundred. 

I am sure when this thing is finally developed there will be 
no more beneficial one thing that can be done for tobacco than 
this. It is going to be universal, I want to say this for the 
benefit of this subcommittee, which was generous enough to ac- 
cept my amendment last year. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals and typo- 
graphical errors and misspelled words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman with- 
hold that for a moment, so that I can be recognized for two 
minutes? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I regret very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that this Congress will be the last 
Congress during which we shall have with us the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Dicktnson], now chairman of the subeom- 
mittee on the agricultural appropriation bill. 

I will state to this House that as chairman of that subcom- 
mittee for several years, the gentleman from Iowa has ever 
acted in the interest of agricuiture and in the interest of agri- 
culture of every section of our country. He has never let sec- 
tionalism influence his action in that committee. I will go fur- 
ther and state that he has never let politics influence his action 
in that committee. As a preacher once said of his church, 
“We have neither religion nor politics in this church,” so we 
have never had sectionalism or politics in that committee. 

I feel that the gentleman from Iowa, as a Member of this 
House and as chairman of that subcommittee, has rendered a 
signal service to the agriculture of the Nation. [Applause] 
Never has any appeal from any section been made to that com- 
mittee in which there was merit that it did not have his atten- 
tive ear and favorable action. The gentleman from Iowa is 
broadminded, taking in the agriculture of our whole country, 
including our insular possessions; and this House will lose one 
of the best friends of agriculture who ever sat in it when he 
leaves it. He is a Republican and I am a Democrat, but he 
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meets the Jeffersonian test for public office. He is honest. He 
is competent. He is faithful. In addition, he is frank and 
fearless in advocating his convictions; as a result he has risen 
to a commanding position of influence and power in guiding 
the policies of his party and the destiny of our country. 
Applause. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
committee rise and report the bill to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that that committee 
had directed him to report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is om agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SUBMARINES 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the submarine question, 
in connection with certain communications that I have received. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the submarine question, 
with certain communications as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in a few weeks 
delegations representing the major nations of the world will 
conyene in London, England, for the purpose of trying to work 
out a humanitarian plan with respect to the subject of naval 
disarmaments. For the past four or five years I have con- 
sistently opposed every large naval construction bill on the 
grounds that it was mandatory on the part of this Government 
to participate in another conference between world powers in 
1931. Therefore it would not be wise to launch a great building 
program when there is a possibility of the nations of the world 
agreeing that there should be a naval holiday. 

I am pleased that President Hoover has expressed my views 
with respect to this subject, and I am in hearty accord with his 
desires to bring about an agreement relative to a nayal program 
for the major nations of the world in the future. 

I am hoping that the conference to be held in London will 
give some subject to the use of submarine warfare in the future. 
To my way of thinking, there is no more inhumane instrument 
of warfare than this type of ship. The horrors that occur 
when innocent men and women are sent to a watery grave 
because of a death-dealing torpedo explosion launched from a 
submarine are beyond the imagination of the ordinary human, 
Therefore, in the interest of humanity, I will be glad to see 
some agreement which will bring about the scrapping and de- 
struction of every ship of this type in the world. 

During the months of April, May, and June of 1917, when 
many nations of the world were engaged in the most terrible 
struggle ever recorded in history, the German submarines de- 
stroyed 2,030,026 tons of shipping when everything possible was 
done to keep from sinking neutral commerce. This method of 
warfare reached such gigantic proportions as to have caused 
the destruction of nearly 1,000,000 tons of shipping in a month, 
and if some means had not been found to combat this menace 
the war would have resulted in the Germans’ favor. As it 
was, the German submarines sunk during this period 11,100,185 
tons of commerce. 

A great many of our citizens do not know that the U-boat raids 
extended to the United States coast. Therefore, I am including 
as a part of my remarks an article prepared by Lieut. Harley 
F. Cope, of the United States Navy, which gives much detailed 
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information concerning the terrible destruction brought about 
by the use of submarines during the World War on the United 
States coast. 

The article is as follows: 


U-Boat Rams oN THE UNITED STATES COAST—THE FIRST FULL ACCOUNT 
OF THREE GERMAN SUBS THAT PLAYED Hipp AND Sxxk Wirra AMERI- 
CAN VESSELS IN THE SUMMER oF 1918 REVEALS THE DARING Acts 
OF Many Unsung HEROES 


By Lieut. Harley F. Cope, United States Navy 


Kapitan Van Nostitz und Janckendorf, commanding the converted 
mercantile submarine U—J51, gave the mariners in American waters their 
first taste of German submarine warfare in the spring of 1918, 

On May 25 the U—151 rose out of the sea off the Virginia coast and 
sank the American schooner Hattie Dunn, and for a month the raider 
torpedoed and shelled and bombed vessels, sending 23 craft to the 
bottom before she started for home. 

About the time the U-181 left the vicinity of the United States 
coast, the U-156, another converted mercantile U-boat, poked her nose 
out of Kiel harbor and headed for America. She was commanded by 
Kapitanleutnant Von Oldenburg. 

Soon afterwards two other German U-boats—the UI and U-1p 
joined the U—156, and this triumvirate of invaders added some 60 ves- 
sels to the 23 victims of the U-—151. 

The U—156 sailed from Germany about the 15th of June, 1918, and 
made her way across the North Sea and around the Shetland Islands. 

On the 25th of June she torpedoed and sank the British steamer 
Tortuguero, a craft of 4,175 tons. 

Proceeding on her way to the United States, she next encountered 
the U. S. S. Lake Bridge on July 5. The submarine had disguised her- 
self as a steamer, and it was not until she had discarded her false 
funnel and approached the steamer at her best speed that her identity 
was known. The Lake Bridge immediately returned her fire and a hot 
fight for some hours ensued, the Lake Bridge finally outdistancing her 
enemy and escaping with minor injuries. 

On the 7th of July the Norwegian bark Marosa, 1,987 tons, com- 
manded by Capt. Andreas A. Nyhus, was halted by a shot across her 
bow. The crew of the bark were directed to take to their lifeboats and 
pull alongside the submarine. On arriving there the ship’s papers and 
log were examined and a submarine officer said: “ Put enough provisions 
to your boat to last for a few days, also get your oilskins. We are 
going to sink your boat.” 

On the 8th of July the Norwegian schooner Manz King, 1,729 tons, 
bound from New York to Rio de Janeiro, was stopped and sunk. 

The Norwegian captain protested against the seizure of his boat. 
“She is of neutral register,” he told the boarding officer. 

“I am sorry,” replied the German, “ but she carries oll, cotton, 
barbed wire, sheet iron, and shoes, and that comes under the category 
of contraband. I will give you ample time to provision your boats and 
then I must sink your ship.” 

No operations were reported for the U—156 during the next four days 
and it was believed that she spent that time laying mines, one of them 
sinking the armored cruiser, U. S. S. San Diego, off Fire Island. 

On the 2ist of July the submarine raised a storm of excitement along 
the seacoast of Massachusetts by attacking the tug Perth Amboy, 435 
tons, commanded by Capt. J. P. Tapley, and her tow of four barges, 
within a few miles of the Chatham Naval Air Station, sinking the barges 
and crippling the tug. 

The next day the American fishing schooner Robert and Richard was 
stopped. One of the dories from the schooner was ordered to come 
alongside the submarine and take an officer and two men over to the 
schooner. On the way over to the schooner the German officer told 
the dory crew that he had a big house in the States. 

One of the dory crew asked him, “What are you going to do 
with us?” 

“Nothing,” was the immediate reply. “Just tell the authorities 
when you get ashore that we do not do anything to those on the vessels 
that we sink. You think too much of what Wilson tells you.” 

This schooner was sunk about 60 miles southeast of Cape Porpoise. 

On the 2d of August the U-boat accounted for her next victim when 
she sank the British motor schooner Dornfontein in the vicinity of the 
Bay of Fundy. 

The raider then turned her attention to the fishing fleet operating 
in the vicinity of Seal Island, Nova Scotia. 

On the 8d of August the American schooners Muriel, 120 tons; the 
Sydney B. Atwood, 100 tons; the Annie Perry, 116 tons; and the 
motor schooner Rob Roy, 112 tons, were destroyed by bombs, 

After the submarine had stopped the Annie Perry and had had her 
crew come alongside, the German captain said to them, Don't be 
afraid ; we won't hurt you; but we're going to sink your ship. You are 
fortunate that you are so close to land. It won't take you long to get 
there.” 

The lifeboat of the schooner was then permitted to provision, and the 
German captain contributed brandy and cigarettes. 

On the 4th of August the Nelson A., a Canadian schooner, was cap- 
tured and sunk by bombs, and the next day the Canadian schooners 
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Agnes B. Holldnd and Gladys M. Hollett were disposed of in the same 
manner. 

Later the same morning the Canadian tanker Luz Blanca, 4,868 tons, 
which had cleared Halifax five hours before, bound for Tampico, 
Mexico, was struck by what was apparently a mine. The tanker put 
about immediately, with the intention of returning to Halifax. At 
2 o'clock that afternoon the U—156 appeared and commenced to shell 
her, and the tanker returned the fire, ineffectively. The submarine's 
guns had more range. 

Suddenly the steamer stopped, and it was believed that a shell from 
the submarine had struck her propeller. This accident left the tanker 
at the mercy of the raider and she was soon abandoned. The submarine 
continued to shell the tanker until it disappeared beneath the waves. 

On the Sth of August the Swedish steamship Sydland, 3,031 tons, was 
overhauled. This vessel had been chartered by the allied governments 
for use as a Belgian relief ship and was proceeding from Bagen, 
Norway, to Hampton Roads, to receive her orders and cargo. 

The captain of the steamer, Capt. Alexandre N. Larson, was asked 
if he had any license from the German Government to show that the 
Sydland was a Belgian relief ship, and, as this paper could not be 
produced, he was told that his ship would be sunk. He protested, but 
the U-boat made short work óf his command. 

On the 11th of August the British steamer Pennistone, 4,139 tons, 
Was torpedoed and sunk without warning. After the crew had taken 
to the lifeboats they were called alongside the submarine soon after it 
surfaced. 

The master of the Pennistone, Capt. David Evans, was taken aboard 
the submarine and kept a prisoner for six days, during which time he 
was treated well and finally sent ashore in one of the lifeboats of the 
Norwegian steamer San Jose, which the U-boat sank on August 17. 

The U-156 then made her way northward and made a fresh attack on 
the fishing fleet, sinking in all 11 vessels, only 1 being more than 
160 tons. 

A new method of attack was used. First, the Canadian steam trawler 
Triumph, 239 tons, was captured and armed as a raider. Then, with 
a couple of 3-pounders, a supply of bombs, and an armed crew, the 
Triumph bore down on the rest of the fishing fleet and, with the sub- 
marine partially submerged at a distance of 3 miles, stopped and de- 
stroyed the American schooners A. Piatt Andrew, 141 tons; Francis J. 
O’Hara, 117 tons; Sylvania, 136 tons; and the Canadian schooners 
Lucille M. Schnare, 121 tons, and Pasadena, 119 tons. 

The Uda A, Saunders, 124 tons, was sunk by the submarine the 
same day. 

On the 21st the Triumph, in company with the U-156, stopped the 
French fishing schooner Notre Dame de la Garde, 145 tons, put her 
crew in the lifeboats, and sank her with bombs, 

On the 25th of August the British steamer Erio, 583 tons, was sent 
to the bottom with bombs. Three hours later the Willie G. was stopped 
and the prize officer came aboard. 

“How many dories have you?” he asked. 

* Six small dories.” 

“That's not enough, as I have to put the crew of the Erio in them 
also. I will not sink your boat, as I intended, but will send the Eric's 
crew over to you and you can take them ashore.” 

A little later the raider was once more in the midst of the fishing 
fleet and soon destroyed the F. B. Walters, 126 tons; the C. M. Walters, 
107 tons; the Verna D. Adams, 132 tons; and the J. J. Flaherty. 

On the morning of the 26th of August the Canadian fishing schooner 
Gloaming, 130 tons, was bombed and sunk, 

The U-156 then began her homeward trip, arriving safely in the 
North Sea for the concentration of the U-boats that was taking place 
there. She then attempted to run the northern mine barrage and 
struck a mine, and was so badly damaged that she had to be abandoned, 
21 of her crew landing on the Norwegian coast shortly after the 
armistice brought the war to a close. 

Within a week after the departure of the U-56 for American waters 
another of the converted cruiser submarines, the U—1j0, commanded by 
Korvettenkapitan Kophamel, left Kiel for the same destination. On the 
way over she shelled several large ships, but failed to send any of them 
to the bottom. 

On the 26th of July she accounted for her first victim, when the Por- 
tuguese bark Porto, 1,079 tons, commanded by Capt. Jose Tude d’Oli- 
veisn, was halted and sunk by shell fire and bombs. 

On the 20th of July the American steamer Kermanshah was attacked 
by the raider, but after a running fight managed to escape. 

The next yictim of the U-boat was the Japanese steamship Tokuyama 
Maru, 7,029 tons, which was torpedoed and sunk about 200 miles south- 
east of New York on the Ist of August. 

On the 4th of August the U—1j0 made an unsuccessful torpedo attack 
on the tanker O. B. Jennings, 10,289 tons, then, determined to add to its 
victims, came to the surface and sank it with gunfire. 

After the crew abandoned the ship and before they were permitted to 
leave the vicinity, the three lifeboats were called alongside the submarine. 

The sub’s second officer said: We got you at last; I knew we would. 
What damage did the shell do in the engine room?” 
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“Put the boat out of commission,” was the reply. 

“Where is the captain?” 

“ He is dead.“ 

“Where is the chief wireless operator?” 

„Don't know. He must be dead, too.” 

The above conversation was carried on with a seaman in a lifeboat that 
held both the captain and chief wireless operator. The captain’s clothes 
had been placed on a steward, killed during the action and left on the 
decks of the steamer, 

On the 5th of August the Stanley M. Seaman, a 4-masted schooner of 
1,060 tons, was halted by a shot across the bow. The crew left the ship 
immediately and rowed to the side of the submarine. 

“ We left the ship in a hurry and do not have enough food and water 
to last until we get to land.“ one of the men shouted. 

The submarine then took the lifeboats in tow and took them back to 
the schooner, where they were permitted to provision. Shortly after- 
wards the schooner was bombed. 

The next day the American steamship Merak, 3,024 tons, was chased, 

and immediately steered a course for the land, where she grounded after 
the submarine had fired about 30 shots. As soon as bombs had been 
placed aboard the Merak, the U-boat proceeded to sink the Diamond 
Shoals Lightship, 585 tons, by gunfire, and then made unsuccessful 
attacks on two other vessels. 
For the next two weeks the raider made fruitless gun attacks on 
steamers and it was not until the 21st of August that she added another 
to her list of sinkings by destroying the British steamer Diomed, 7,523 
tons, after a brief fight. 

The raider made a few more unsuccessful attacks; then, having sus- 
tained some damage resulting in a slight leakage, delayed her passage 
homeward until she was joined the 5th of September by the U-IH, and 
the two proceeded home together by way of the Skaw and Albach Bay, 
the U-1)9 arriving at Kiel on the 25th of October. 

The U-in, commanded by Kapitanleutnant Droscher, left her base 
early in July, 1918. She was of the cruiser, mine-laying type of German 
submarine and her mission was to sow mines on the United States coast 
and destroy shipping by direct attack. 

Her approach to the American coast was heralded by her shelling of 
the British steamer Baron Napier on the 26th of July. 

On the 10th of August the raider attacked the fishing fleet in the 
vicinity of Georges Bank, and before the day had ended the submarine 
had bombed and sunk nine small motor schooners. 

The next activity of the UI was noted on August 12, about 25 
miles southeast of Fire Island, when she sank the Norwegian steamship 
Sommerstadt. 

During the next four days the U-boat sank the American steamer 
Frederick R. Kellogg, the American schooner Dorothy R. Barrett, the 
Brazilian schooner Madrugada and the Norwegian bark Nordhav. 

On the 21st of August the Swedish steamer Algeria, 2,190 tons, was 
stopped by shell fire and the master, Capt. Eric Risberg, was called over 
to the submarine. After a conference he was allowed to leave the 
vicinity unmolested. 

On the 24th of August the Canadian 3-masted schooner Bianca, 408 
tons, was sunk by shell fire. 

On the 26th of August the raider accounted for the American steam 
trawler Rush, 162 tons. 

The next day the Norwegian steamer Bergsdalen, 2,550 tons, was 
torpedoed and sunk without warning. 

On the 30th of August the schooners Blsie Porter and Potentate were 
overhauled and bombed. 

On September 9 the Ur went to the assistance of the U—1)0, and in 
company with the latter started her homeward trip and successfully 
passed the Skaw and Albach Bay without mishap, but ran out of fuel 
oil just as she reached the German coast and had to be towed in. 


PUBLICATION OF LISTS OF GOLD-STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
one Member from each State may be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and incorporate therein lists of gold-star 
mothers in his State, the same being the lists prepared by the 
War Department. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I understand the Committee on 
Military Affairs has a complete list of every State. I wonder 
if the gentleman will modify his request to the effect that the 
Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to have the lists 
prepared and prepare a pamphlet containing the lists from all 
the States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is thought that it would be easier to 
make the distribution by States. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, 
a great many Members have already had their remarks ex- 
tended, setting forth these lists. Is it contemplated to have 
them extended again? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. It is the intention to have one 
Member from (ach State granted the right. 
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Mr. RAMSETER. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the lists, 
by States, are going to be inserted in the Recorp? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They can be extended, by States, in the 
Recorp. It is my request that any Member may extend them 
for his State, limiting it, of course, so that the list will be 
inserted but once. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Have we any assurance that they can be 
inserted by the Ist of January? Should there not be a limit to 
the unanimous consent in order to hurry up these statements? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection, because I think they 
will all be put in immediately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we should put them in, separated by 
States, we could have them all there at one time, instead of 
having a rush to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is understood that the lists are prepared 
by States, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why not publish all of them at one time, 
separated by States? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
while the lists have not been made up by the Military Affairs 
Committee by States that a list of these women could be ob- 
tained by States. Are we to understand that the clerk of the 
committee, on the request of the Member delegated to have them 
published, will furnish a list by States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have been furnished by certain States 
already and printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know that; but how are we going to get 
this list by States from the committee! 

1 55 SIMMONS. It is available at the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Member undertaking to insert 
the list be compelled to have the list prepared himself by States 
from this general list, or will the Military Affairs Committee 
prepare it at his request? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand it is arranged by States. 

Mr. FISH. The list of gold-star mothers is not only arranged 
by States but it is arranged primarily by counties within the 
States. Any Member of Congress may go to the Military Af- 
fairs Committee room in the House Office Building and he will 
find there an enormous book giving a complete list of the gold- 
star mothers which is arranged entirely by counties. The book 
contains not only the list of gold-star mothers, with their ad- 
dresses, but the names of the veterans who were killed, the 
names of the cemeteries in which they are buried and the units 

in which they served. Any Member has the right now to go to 
the Military Affairs Committee and look at the book, and copy 
the names. 

These lists can by unanimous consent be put in the Recorp 
or sent back home. Furthermore, I believe it is the duty of 
every Member to look over this book, because I think it will 
be found that many names have been omitted. I know that in 
my own county, the county of Putnam, N. Y., there is not a 
single name of any gold-star mother, although a number of 
boys were killed and their bodies are still on the other side. It 
is a very comprehensive book and the work has been well 
done, I have no objection to the request made by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, but I do not see how it will take care of the 
situation in New York State where we have 43 Members and 61 
counties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I am trying to get is some action with 
reference to Nebraska, and I would suggest that the Members 
from New York take care of their own cases. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if this is going to be a con- 
troversial matter I ask that the gentleman withdraw his request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Speaker put the request? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICA’S PROMISE OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. OSIAS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the results of my study of 
the fundamental policy of the United States toward the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The SPEAKER, The Commissioner from the Philippines 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the Philippines. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, as a student of affairs I have for 
some time been gathering the pronouncements and declarations 
of American policy toward the Philippines. Starting at first 
only with the idea of informing myself and of furthering my 
political education, I now believe that it would be helpful to 
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those interested in American-Filipino relations to have for con- 
venient ready reference a compendium of— 

First. The pronouncements of American Executives and others 
in authority; 

Second. The pertinent declarations in political party plat- 
forms; and 

Third. The provisions of congressional enactments. 

The time having come when the American-Philippine problem 
presses itself more strongly than ever for definite solution, I 
hereby present them in this form in the sincere hope that they 
may serve as a guide to all who are desirous that in the im- 
mediate future a definite settlement may be effected, 

I. PRONOUNCEMENTS OF AMERICAN EXECUTIVES AND OTHERS 

President McKinley, at the inception of American occupation 
of the Philippines, announced America’s policy toward the Phil- 
ippines in these words: 


The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, to 
educate, to train in the science of self-government. This is the path 
of duty which we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust com- 
mitted to us. 


That martyred President in 1899 expressed the hope that the 
members of the first Philippine commission would be received 
by the Filipino people as bearers of— 


The richest blessings of a liberating rather than a conquering nation. 


To the second Philippine commission, sent in 1900, he gave the 
following injunction: 


In all the forms of government and administrative provisions which 
they are authorized to prescribe, the commission should bear in mind 
that the government which they are establishing is designed not for our 
satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views, but for the 
happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the Philippine Islands; 
and the measures adopted should be made to conform to thelr customs, 
their habits, and even their prejudices, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government. 


Chief Justice Taft, while civil governor of the Philippine 
Islands in 1903, said: 


From the beginning to the end of the State papers which were cir- 
culated in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Executive, 
the motto that “The Philippines are for the Filipinos,” and that tho 
Government of the United States is here for the purpose of preserving 
the Philippines for the Filipinos, for their benefit, for their elevation, 
for their civilization, again and again appear. 


President Roosevelt in 1908, in his message to Congress, 
stated: 


Real progress toward self-government is being made in the Philip- 
pine Islands, 


Discussing the opening of the Philippine Assembly he said: 


* * © The Filipino people, through their officials, are therefore 
making real steps in the direction of self-government. I hope and be- 
lieve that these steps mark the beginning of a course which will con- 
tinue till the Filipinos become fit to decide for themselves whether they 
desire to be an independent nation 


President Wilson, in a message to the Filipino people delivered 
by Governor Harrison in 1913, said: 


We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of the 
United States but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine Islands. 
Every step we take will be taken with a view to ultimate independence 
of the islands and as a preparation for that independence. 


President Wilson, in December, 1913, in his message to Con- 
gress, said: 
By their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall 


learn how best to “serve them and how soon it will be possible and 
wise to withdraw our supervision.” 


That same President in his message to Congress on December 
7, 1920, said: 


Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaning a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf and have thus ful- 
filled the condition set by the Congress as precedent to a consideration 
of granting independence to the islands. I respectfully submit that this 
condition precedent having been fulfilled it is now our liberty and our 
duty to keep our promise to the people of those islands by granting them 
the independence which they so honorably covet. 


President Harding, in his reply to the Philippine legislative 
mission of 1922, said: 


I can only commend the Philippine aspirations to independence and 
complete self-sovereignty. None in America would wish you to be 
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without national aspirations. You would be unfitted for the solemn 
duties of self-government without them. 


President Coolidge, in his letter dated February 21, 1924, to 
the Hon. Manuel Roxas, speaker of the house of representatives, 
head of the Philippine mission to the United States in 1924, 
said: 

+ è * Tt is not possible to believe that the American people 
would wish to continue their responsibility in regard to the sovereignty 
and administration of the islands. It is not conceivable that they 
would desire, merely because they possessed the power, to continue 
exercising any measure of authority over a people who could better 
govern themselves on a basis of complete independence. If the time 
comes when it is apparent that independence would be better for the 
people of the Philippines from the point of view of both their domes- 
tle concerns and their status in the world, and if when that time 
comes the Filipino people desire complete independence, it is not 
possible to doubt that the American Government and people will 
gladly accord it. 


Former Gov. James F. Smith, one of the first civil governors 
of the Philippines, in 1911 said: 


The evolution of a government by Americans assisted by Filipinos 
into a government of Filipinos assisted by Americans, and the education 
and preparation of the people for popular self-government, was the 
broad policy of President McKinley, of President Roosevelt, of Governor 
Taft, of Governor General Wright, of Governor General Ide, and of all 
their successors. It is the policy to-day. 


These pronouncements come from authorized spokesmen of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. Let us now turn to the 
declarations of American political parties affecting American 
policy toward the Philippines. 


II. PHILIPPINE PLANKS IN AMERICAN PARTY PLATFORMS 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS ON THE PHILIPPINES 
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We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present ad- 
ministration. It has involved the Republic in an unnecessary war, sac- 
rificed the lives of many of our noblest sons, and placed the United 
States, previously known and applauded throughout the world as the 
champion of freedom, in the false and un-American position of crushing 
with military force the efforts of our former allies to achieve liberty and 
self-government. The Filipinos can not be citizens without endangering 
our civilization; they can not be subjects without imperiling our form 
of government; and as we are not willing to surrender our civilization 
nor to convert the Republic into an empire, we favor an immediate dec- 
laration of the Nation’s purpose to give the Filipinos, first, a stable form 
of government; second, independence; and, third, protection from out- 
side interference, such as has been given for nearly a century to the 
republics of Central and South America. 

The greedy commercialism which dictated the Philippine policy of the 
Republican administration attempts to justify it with the plea that it 
will pay; but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails when brought to 
the test of facts. The war of “criminal aggression” against the Fili- 
pinos, entailing an annual expense of many millions, has already cost 
more than any possible profit that could accrue from the entire Philip- 
pine trade for years to come. Furthermore, when trade is extended at 
the expense of liberty, the price is always too high. 


1904—I mperialism 


We favor the preservation, so far as we can, of an open door for the 
world’s commerce in the Orient without unnecessary entanglement in 
oriental and European affairs, and without arbitrary, unlimited, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute government anywhere within our jurisdiction. 
We oppose, as fervently as did George Washington, an indefinite, irre- 
sponsible, discretionary, and vague absolutism and a policy of colonial 
exploitation, no matter where or by whom invoked or exercised. We 
believe, with Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, that no government 
has a right to make one set of laws for those “at home ang another 
and a different set of laws, absolute in their character, for those “in 
the colonies.” All men under the American flag are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the institutions whose emblem the flag is; if they are in- 
herently unfit for those institutions, they are inherently unfit to be mem- 
bers of the American body politic. Wherever there may exist a people 
incapable of being governed under the American laws, in consonance 
with the American Constitution, the territory of that people ought not 
to be part of the American domain. i, 

We insist tbat we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have done 
already for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise now, 
and upon suitable guaranties of protection to citizens of our own and 
other countries resident there at the time of our withdrawal, to set the 
Filipino people upon their feet, free and independent, to work out their 
own destiny. 

The endeavor of the Secretary of War, by pledging the Government's 
indorsement for promoters“ in the Philippine Islands to make the 
United States a partner in speculative exploitation of the archipelago, 
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which was only temporarily held up by the opposition of Democratic 
Senators in the last session, will, if successful, lead to entanglements 
from which it will be difficult to escape. 
19088 —The Philippines 

We condemn the experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder 
which has involved us in enormous expense, brought us weakness in- 
stead of strength, and laid our Nation open to the charge of abandon- 
ing a fundamental doctrine of self-government. We favor an immediate 
declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished, such independence to be guaranteed by us as we guarantee the 
independence of Cuba, until the neutralization of the islands can be 
secured by treaty with other powers. In recognizing the independence 
of the Philippines our Government should retain such land as may be 
necessary for coaling stations and naval bases. 

DE -The Philippines 

We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Demoeraey in 
national convention assembled against a policy of imperialism and 
colonial exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the 
experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder, which has in- 
volved us in enormous expense, brought us weakness instead of strength, 
and laid our Nation open to the charge of abandonment of the funda- 
mental doctrine of self-government. We favor an immediate declaration 
of the Nation's purpose to recognize the independence of the Philippine 
Islands as soon as a stable government can be established, such inde- 
pendence to be guaranteed by us until the neutralization of the islands 
can be secured by treaty with other powers. In recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines our Government should retain such land as 
may be necessary for coaling stations and naval bases. 

1916—Philippine Islands 

We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill recently passed by the 
House of Representatives further promoting self-government in the 
Philippine Islands as being in fulfillment of the policy declared by the 
Democratic Party in its last national platform, and we reiterate our 
indorsement of the purpose of ultimate independence for the Philippine 
Islands expressed in the preamble of that measure. 


1920—The Philippines 


We favor the granting of independence without unnecessary delay to 
the 10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


1924—Philippines 
The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment and bave thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by Congress as 
prerequisite to the granting of independence. We declare that it is now 
our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to these people by granting 
them immediately the independence which they so honorably covet. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS ON THE PHILIPPINES 
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And while the American people, sustained by this Republican legis- 
lation, have been achieving these splendid triumphs in their business 
and commerce they have conducted and in victory concluded a war for 
liberty and human rights. No thought of national aggrandizement 
tarnished the high purpose with which American standards were un- 
furled. It was a war unsought and patiently resisted, but when it 
came the American Government was ready. Its fleets were cleared for 
action. Its armies were in the field, and the quick and signal triumph 
of its forces on land and seq bore equal tribute to the courage of 
American soldiers and sailors and to the skill and foresight of Republi- 
can statesmanship. To 10,000,000 of the human race there was given 
“a new birth of freedom,” and to the American people a new and noble 
responsibility. 

We commend the policy of the Republican Party in maintaining the 
efficiency of the civil service. The administration has acted wisely in 
its efforts to secure for public service in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippine Islands, only those whose fitness has been determined by 
training and experience. We believe that employment in the public 
service in these territories should be confined as far as practicable to 
their inhabitants. 

In accepting by the treaty of Paris the just responsibility of our vic- 
tories in the Spanish War, the President and the Senate won the 
undoubted approval of the American people. No other course was pos- 
sible than to destroy Spain’s sovereignty throughout the West Indies 
and in the Philippine Islands. That course created our responsibility 
before the world, and with the unorganized population whom our inter- 
vention had freed from Spain to provide for the maintenance of law 
and order, and for the establishment of good government and for the 
performance of international obligations. Our authority could not be 
less than our responsibility, and wherever sovereign rights were ex- 
tended it became the high duty of the Government to maintain its 
authority to put down armed insurrection and to confer the blessings 
of liberty and civilization upon all the rescued peoples. 

The largest measure of self-government consistent with their welfare 
and our duties shall be secured to them by law. 
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In the Philippines we have suppressed insurrection, established order, 
and given to life and property a security never known there before. 
We hare organized civil government, made it effective and strong in 
administration, and have conferred upon the people of those islands 
the largest civil liberty they have ever enjoyed. 

By our possession of the Philippines we were enabled to take prompt 
and effective action in the relief of the legatlons at Peking and a 
‘decisive part in preventing the partition and preserving the integrity 
of China. 

1908—Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, and Panama 

The American Government, in Republican hands, has freed Cuba, 
given peace and protection to Porto Rico and the Philippines under our 
flag, and begun the construction of the Panama Canal. * * * 

In the Philippines insurrection has been suppressed, law is estab- 
lished, and life and property made secure. Education and practical 
experience are there advancing the capacity of the people for govern- 
ment, and the policies of McKinley and Roosevelt are leading the in- 
habitants step by step to an ever-increasing measure of home rule, 


1912—Philippine policy 


The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and is 
inspired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a 
national obligation, which should remain entirely free from partisan 
politics. 

1946—Philippines 


We renew our allegiance to the Philippine policy inaugurated by 
McKinley, approved by Congress, and consistently carried out by Roose- 
velt and Taft. Even in this short time it has enormously improved the 
material and social conditions of the islands, given the Philippine people 
a constantly increasing participation in their government, and if per- 
sisted in will bring still greater benefits in the future. 

We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to civilization 
and the Filipino people. To leave with our task half done would break 
our pledges, injure our prestige among nations, and imperil what has 
already been accomplished. 

We condemn the Democratic administration for its attempt to abandon 
the Philippines, which was prevented only by the vigorous opposition of 
Republican Members of Congress, aided by a few patriotic Democrats. 


OTHER PARTY PLATFORMS—THE PEOPLE'S (FUSION FACTION) PLATFORM, 1900 


Applauding the valor of our Army and Navy in the Spanish War we 
denounce the conduct of the administration in changing a war for 
bumanity into a war of conquest. The action of the administration in 
the Philippines is in conflict with all the precedents of our national life, 
at war with the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
plain precepts of humanity. Murder and arson have been our response 
to the appeals of the people who asked only to establish a free govern- 
ment in their own land. We demand a stoppage of this war of exter- 
mination by the assurance to the Philippines of independence and pro- 
tection under a stable government of their own creation. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY PLATFORM, 1900 


We further charge upon President McKinley responsibility 
for the Army canteen, with all its dire blood of disease, immorality, 
sin, and death, in this country, in Cuba, in Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines; and we insist that by his attitude concerning the canteen, and 
his apparent contempt for the vast number of petitions and petitioners 
protesting against it, he has outraged and insulted the moral sentiment 
of this country in such a manner and to such a degree as calls for its 
righteous uprising and his indignant and effective rebuke. 

We deplore the fact that an administration of this Republic claiming 
the right and power to carry our flag across seas, and to conquer and 
annex new territory, should admit its lack of power to prohibit the 
American saloon on subjugated soil, or should openly confess Itself sub- 
ject to uquor sovereignty under that flag. We are humiliated, exasper- 
ated, and grieved by the evidence, painfully abundant, that this adminis- 
tration’s policy of expansion is bearing so rapidly its first fruits of drunk- 
enness, insanity, and crime under the hothouse sun of the Tropics; and 
when the president of the first Philippine Commission said: “It was un- 
fortunate that we introduced and established the saloon there, to corrupt 
the natives and to exhibit the vices of our race,“ we charge the inhuman- 
ity and un-Christianity of this act upon the administration of William 
McKinley and upon the party which elected and would perpetuate the 
same. 

We call general attention to the fearful fact that exportation of liquors 
from the United States to the Philippine Islands increased from $337 
in 1898 to $467,198 in the first 10 months of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1900. 


SILVER REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1900 

We believe in self-government—a government by the consent of the 
governed—and are unalterably opposed to a government based upon 
force. It is clear and certain that the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Archipelago can not be made citizens of the United States without en- 
dangering our civilization. We are therefore in fuvor of applying to 
the Philippine Archipelago the principle we are solemnly and publicly 
pledged to observe in the case of Cuba. 
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PEOPLE’S PLATFORM, 1904 

Holding fast to the truths of the fathers we vigorously protest 
against the spirit of mammonism and of thinly veiled monarchy that is 
invading certain sections of our national life, and of the very adminis- 
tration itself. This is a Nation of peace, and we deplore the appeal to 
the spirit of force and militarism which is shown in ill-advised and 
vainglorious boasting and in more harmful ways in the denial of the 
rights of man under martial law. 


In 1924 the Republican Party made the following declaration : 


The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and is in- 
spired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a 
national obligation which should remain entirely free from partisan 
politics. 

In accepting the obligations which came to them with the sovereignty 
of the Philippine Islands the American people had only the wish to 
Serve, advance, and improve the condition of the Filipino people. That 
thought has been uppermost im every American determination con- 
cerning the islands. It will continue the dominating factor in the 
American consideration of the many problems which must inevitably 
grow out of such relationship as exists. 

If the time comes when it is apparent that Independence would be 
better for the people of the Philippines from the point of view of both 
their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and if when that 
time comes the Filipino people desire complete independence, the Amer- 
ican Government and people will gladly accord it. 


That same year the Progressive Party succinctly stated its 
policy toward the Philippines in the following words: 

Resolved, That we favor the immediate and complete independence of 
the Philippine Islands, in accordance with the pledges of official repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

III. CONGRESSIONAL ENACTMENTS 


We have given the pronouncements of American Presidents 
and others in authority and the pledgés incorporated in Amer- 


‘ican party platforms. 


We now cite the autonomy act bearing the combined legis- 
lative and executive authority of the people and Government 
of the United States, This is an act (Public Act No. 240)— 


To declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
provide a more autonomous government for those islands. 


This congressional enactment categorically states that— 


It was never the intention of the people of the United States in the 
incipieney of the war with Spain to make it a war of conquest or 
for territorial aggrandizement; and 

It is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein. 


The Filipino people are committed to Philippine independence, 
immediate, absolute, and complete. This is positively in accord 
with the letter and spirit of the autonomy act approyed by 
8 in 1916, a part of the preamble of which reads as 
‘ollows : 


Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in 
the meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by 
the people of the United States, in order that by the use and exer- 
eise of popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be the 
better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy ail the 
privileges of complete independence. 


Note that it says “for the speedy accomplishment of such 
purpose —that means immediate independence. 

A more autonomous government was granted so “that we 
may be the better prepared to fully assume the responsibili- 
ties —that means absolute independence. 

It further says that this act places the contro! of our domestic 
affairs in our hands to the end that we may soon “enjoy all the 
privileges of complete independence”—that means complete 
independence. 

CONCLUSION 

In the light of the foregoing, no fair-minded man cau well 
question that the fundamental policy of America toward the 
Philippines is to assist in the development of a free self-govern- 
ing Philippines. Surely no one can deny that the Filipinos have 
every right to believe sincerely that the people and Government 
of the United States have explicitly promised the withdrawal 
of American sovereignty and the early grant of Philippine 
independence. 

America has clearly made a solemn promise, She has the 
moral obligation to redeem it. ~ 
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The Filipinos have been made to belleve in America’s sacred 
word. They have the right to ask that that plighted word be 
now fulfilled. 

The people whom I have the honor to represent wish emphati- 
cally to state that it is their honest belief that the hour for defi- 
nite action has struck. The Congress of the United States 
should immediately authorize the Filipino people to hold a con- 
stitutional convention and approve their own constitution for a 
free Philippine government, republican in form, democratic to 
the core. 

Humanitarian and economic reasons dictate that America 
should now redeem her pledge and permit the Filipinos to join 
the family of free nations through the immediate establishment 
of an independent Philippine republic. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as is well known a resolution 
has been adopted by which the two Houses adjourn to-morrow, 
The agricultural appropriation bill has just been finished, and 
so far as I know there is no further controversial business to be 
transacted before we adjourn to-morrow. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that at the session to-morrow no contro- 
versial matters be taken up. I ask this because a number of 
Members wish to leave for their homes this afternoon, and if 
they are assured that nothing except routine and unanimous- 
consent matters will be called up to-morrow they will feel free 


to go. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the gentleman has 
made that request, but it seems to me his definition of contro- 
versial matters is rather indefinite. A number of gentlemen 
would like to leave to-day for their homes, in order to spend the 
holiday vacation there, but when the gentleman says contro- 
versial matters and further defines them as matters of unani- 
mous consent, he makes it rather indefinite, because unanimous- 
consent requests might include legislation, and by unanimous 
consent we could pass almost anything. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the only way is to absolutely cut 
off any business to-morrow. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman from New York has 
made a wise suggestion. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I should not like to do that 
because something of importance might come up which both the 
gentleman from New York and the gentleman from Texas 
would wish to pass to-morrow. I think it is sufficiently safe- 
guarded if we limit it to any matter which the Speaker would 
recognize and which the gentleman from Texas himself would 
agree to pass. I think that is safeguarding it sufficiently. 

Mr. SNELL. What if an individual Member wants a unani- 
mous-consent request granted? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from New York can object to 
it unless he thinks it is proper that it should pass. 

Mr. SNELL. I would not object to my own unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I will object to yours and you can 
object to mine. That will make it even. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the difficulty 
about the matter is this: The membership of the House, very 
largely, will depart for their homes and then some gentleman 
goes to the Speaker and says, “Mr. Speaker, here is a very 
important matter,” and he explains it to the Speaker and it 
appeals to the Speaker and the gentleman comes around to the 
minority room and says, “I have seen the Speaker, and he 
agrees to this. It is an important matter, and one that should 
be passed.” 

You are then throwing the entire responsibility of legislation 
to be passed, in the absence of the membership of the House, 
upon the Speaker of the House of Representatives and possibly 
the minority leader. I do not think this is exactly fair, and I 
would prefer that it be generally understood that there is to be 
no business transacted to-morrow except matters on the Speak- 
er's table which must be carried out in order to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he has agreed to 
recognize two gentlemen to present unanimous-consent requests 
to-morrow, and only two. Of course, it is within the power of 
any Member of the House to object. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it is a proper matter to submit to the 
Speaker, may I ask if either of those unanimous-consent re- 
quests would involye any controversial matter. 

The SPEAKER. ‘There is absolutely no controversy, so far 
as the Speaker can say. 

Mr. DAVIS. I presume one of the bills the Speaker refers to 
is the Tennessee bridge bill? 

The SPEAKER. No; the Speaker has not agreed to recognize 
anybody with respect to that bill. He would have no objection, 
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when he understands the purpose of the bill, to recognizing 
some gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would like to state that it is an emergency bill, 
which has passed the Senate, and one which authorizes the 
State of Tennessee to construct a bridge. The commencement of 
the construction of this bridge has already been held up two 
months awaiting action upon the bill, and it occurs to me there 
should be no objection to bills of this kind being called up. 
There is no objection on the part of anybody, and everyone who 
is interested in the matter wants it done. I should certainly 
like to have this bill excepted. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, speaking for myself, I have 
never objected to the passage of bridge bills. I think it is gen- 
erally understood in the House that they may be passed by 
unanimous consent, and I certainly would not object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, There is a certain type of bridge bill that 
I would object to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think my request is sufficiently 
safeguarded and I therefore renew it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that it be the common understanding of the mem- 
bership that there shall be no controversial business proposed 
to-morrow after the House meets. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IMPEACHMENT PROCEEDINGS AGAINST HON. FRANCIS A. WINSLOW 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I present a report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with a resolution attached regard- 
ing the case of the Hon. Francis A. Winslow, of New York. He 
has presented his resignation and it has been accepted. The 
committee has made a report to the Judiciary Committee and 
they in turn have reported a resolution asking that no further 
proceedings be approved by the House and that the committee 
be discharged. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the report and the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(H. Rept. No. 84, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 
INVESTIGATION OF THE JUDICIAL CONDUCT OF HON, FRANCIS A. WINSLOW 


Mr. GranaM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the fol- 
lowing report in the matter of the investigation of the judicial conduct 
of Hon. Francis A. Winslow of the judicial district in the State of New 
York. 

Your committee respectfully report that on February 12, 1929, in 
the Seventieth Congress, a resolution was introduced by the Repre- 
sentative from New York, Mr. LAGUARDIA, making certain charges 
against the said judge and in consequence of this resolution, which 
was referred to your committee, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by the House: 


“ Joint resolution providing for an investigation of Francis A. Winslow, 
United States district judge for the southern district of New York 


“Whereas certain statements against Francis A. Winslow, United 
States district judge for the southern district of New York, have been 
transmitted by the Speaker of the House of Representatives to the 
Judiciary Committee: Therefore be it 

* Resolwed, ctc., That Lnonmas C. DYER, CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHER- 
son, ANDREW J. HICKEY, GEORGE R. Sronns, HATTON W. SUMNERS, AN- 
DREW J. Monracus, and rep H, DOMINICK, being a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to inquire into the 
official conduct of Francis A, Winslow, United States district judge 
for the southern district of New York, and to report to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House whether in their opinion the 
said Francis A. Winslow has been guilty of any acts which in con- 
templation of the Constitution are high crimes or misdemeanors requir- 
ing the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House; and that 
the said special committee have power to hold meetings in the city of 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, and to send for persons and papers, 
to administer the customary oaths to witnesses, all process to be 
signed by the Clerk of the House of Representatives under its seal and 
be served by the Sergeant at Arms of the House or his special messen- 
ger; to sit during the sessions of the House until adjournment sine die 
of the Seventieth Congress and thereafter until said inquiry is com- 
pleted, and report to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
the Seventy-first Congress. 

“Sec. 2. That said special committee be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized to employ such stenographic, clerical, and other assistance 
as they may deem necessary; and all expenses incurred by said special 
committee, including the expenses of such committee when sitting in or 
outside the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on vouchers ordered by said com- 
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mittee, signed by the chairman of the said committee: Provided, how- 
ever, That the total expenditures authorized by this resolution shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000. 

“Approyed February 26, 1929.” 

By virtue of this joint resolution the committee thus named was in- 
structed, when their inquiry was completed, to report to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House in the Seventy-first Congress. The said 
committee after proceeding with said investigation have concluded their 
labors and submitted the following report to this committee: 


COMMITTEB ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1929, 


Hon. Grorce S. GRAHAM, 
Chairman the Judiciary Committee, House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr, CHaremMan: House Joint Resolution 425, providing for f 


an investigation of Francis A. Winslow, United States district judge for 
the southern district of New York, was passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President on February 26, 1929. It was as follows: 


“ [Public Resolution No, 93, Seventieth Congress] 
“TH. J. Res. 425] 


“Joint resolution providing for an investigation of Francis A. Winslow, 
United States district judge for the southern district of New York 


“Whereas certain statements against Francis A. Winslow, United 
States district judge for the southern district of New York, have been 
transmitted by the Speaker of the House of Representatives to the 
Judiciary Committee: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, eto., That Leonmpas C. Dyer, CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHER- 
son, ANDREW J. Hickey, GEORGE R. Stopes, Harron W. SUMNERS, 
ANDREW J. MONTAGUE, and FRED H. DoMINICK, being a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to inquire into the official con- 
duct of Francis A. Winslow, United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York, and to report to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House whether in their opinion the said Francis A. Winslow 
bas been guilty of any acts which in contemplation of the Constitution 
are high crimes or misdemeanors requiring the interposition of the con- 
stitutional powers of the House; and that the said special committee 
have power to hold meetings in the city of Washington, D. C., and else- 
where, and to send for persons and papers, to administer the customary 
oaths to witnesses, all process to be signed by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives under Its seal and be served by the Sergeant of Arms 
of the House or his special messenger; to sit during the sessions of the 
House until adjournment sine die of the Seventieth Congress and there- 
after until said inquiry is completed, and report to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of the Seventy-first Congress. 

“Sec. 2. That said special committee be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized to employ such stenographic, clerical, and other assistance as 
they may deem necessary, and all expenses incurred by said special 
committee, including the expenses of such committee when sitting in or 
outside the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on vouchers ordered by said com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of said committee: Provided, however, 
That the total expenditures authorized by this resolution shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000. 

“Approved, February 26, 1929.” 

The committee created under the resolution immediately organized, 
with Mr. Dymr as chairman, and proceeded with the investigation. The 
committee requested the Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
to furnish counsel to conduct Its proceeding. The association responded 
with the suggestion that Mr. Isidor J. Kresel be requested to take the 
assignment. Mr. Kresel upon being asked by the committee to accept 
the assignment as counsel for the committee did so. At his own request 
he served without compensation. 

Mr. Kresel moved before the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York for an order directing the United States 
attorney for that district to furnish to the committee a copy of the 
minutes of a grand jury that had theretofore investigated certain phases 
of the activities of Judge Winslow, together with the exhibits used in 
that proceeding. Such motion was granted and an order entered, and 
thereafter the United States attorney furnished Mr. Kresel with a copy 
of those minutes. The order was obtained on March 25, 1929. For 
some lime prior to obtaining this order, two investigators who were 
obtained to work with the committee had been quietly following up 
various leads in connection with Judge Winslow’s activities, and the 
Situation was shaping itself so that hearings before the committee would 
have commenced the first week in April, when counsel for Judge Winslow 
communicated with the committee and intimated that the judge was 
considering submitting his resignation to the President. On the ist of 
April, Judge Winslow's counsel publicly announced that the judge’s 
resignation had been forwarded to the President, and on the same day 
it was announced that the President had accepted the resignation. This 
Was corroborated by the Attorney General in a letter to the chairman 
of the committee, as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICR, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1929. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mn. CHAIRMAN : I have your letter of April 5, 1929, inclosing 
a copy of H. J. Res. 425, which provides for an investigation of Francis 
A. Winslow, formerly United States district judge in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, and inquiring whether Judge Winslow has resigned, 
and, if so, whether the President has accepted his resignation. 

I have to advise that Judge Winslow tendered his resignation to the 
President under date of March 28, 1929, to become effective on April 1, 
1929, and the President has accepted his resignation as tendered. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


Judge Winslow haying thus, while under charges, voluntarily removed 
himself from the office he held, the committee decided to cease its inves- 
tigation and report the situation to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives for its action. 

The House of Representatives has usually decided that where a judge 
resigns while impeachment proceedings are pending; to discontinue fur- 
ther inquiry into his official conduct, etc. A late precedent is the 
English case. 

The House of Representatives on December 11, 1926, adopted a reso- 
lution in the impeachment case of Judge George W. English, of Illinois, 
after his resignation had been accepted by the President, to discontinue 
impeachment proceedings in that case, although the House had already 
voted an impeachment. The vote was yeas 290, nays 23. 

In view of the action taken in the English case the committee is of 
the opinion that the House would not favor continuing the investigation 
of former Judge Francis A. Winslow, since the only purpose to be 
served might be, if he was found guilty by the Senate, to deprive him 
of the right in the future to hold office under the Government of the 
United States. The committee has decided therefore to report to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House the facts as above stated, and to 
recommend that no further proceedings under the resolution be had and 
that the committee be discharged. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. C. Dyer, Chairman. 
C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
A. J. HICKEY, 
GEORGE R. Sronns, 
HATTON SUMNERS, 
A. J. W. MONTAGUE, 
FreD H. DOMINICK, 
The Committee. 


Your committee received the said report and approved of the same 
and adopted the following resolution, which they respectfully report to 
the House and ask the House to approve and adopt: 


House Resolution 110 


“ Resolved, That no further proceedings be had under the resolution 
approved February 26, 1929, providing for an investigation of Francis A. 
Winslow, United States district judge for the southern district of New 
York, and that the committee be discharged.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire whether this stops all proceedings against this 
judge following his resignation? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not at all. 

Mr, DOWELL. Has the committee made any investigation 
to ascertain whether or not a prosecution should be had against 
hint? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is in the hands of the district attorney 
of New York, who is conducting an investigation as to whether 
or not criminal proceedings should be had against him. 

Mr. DOWELL, I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that the reason I am making the inquiry is this: This is the 
second time that proceedings have been brought against a judge 
and he has resigned and no further prosecution has been held. 
It seems to me if there is any foundation for the impeachment 
charges they should be followed through and the officials who 
have the responsibility of the matter should see to it that 
prosecution is had if the evidence warrants it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The object of this investigation was to found 
impeachment proceedings. The judge has resigned and his 
resignation has been accepted, and this will end the proceed- 
ings with respect to the investigation by the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, the resigna- 
tion in this case, as in the other, has been very wholesome. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have no doubt of that. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5270. An act providing for a per capita payment of $25 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
joint resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan American 
Union of an office building on the square of land lying between 
Eighteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., in the 
city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved May 16, 1928. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on the follow- 
ing dates present to the President for his approval a joint reso- 
lution and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On December 17, 1929: 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation for 
expenses of participation by the United States in the naval 
conference to be held at London in 1930; and 7 

H. R.6585. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States of America; 
and 

On December 20, 1929: 

H. R. 234. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide ad- 
ditional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
178 veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 
an 

H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the construction of a build- 
ing for the Supreme Court of the United States. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE KAYNOR 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce the death of my colleague, WIIIAM KIRK Kaynor. I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 109), as follows: 


1. Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WILLIAM Kirk Kaynor, a Representative from the State 
of Massachusetts. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

3. Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 

4. Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to, and the Speaker appointed the 
following committee: 

Mr. ALLEN T. Treapway, Mr. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, Mr. 
Frevertok W. DALLINGER, Mr. Roperr Luce, Mr. A. PIATT AN- 
DREW, Mr. CHARLES L. GIFFORD, Mr. CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, Mr. 
ERNST W. Gipson, Mr. Franx H. Foss, Mr. Josepa W. MARTIN, 
Jr., Mrs. Eprrh Nourse Rocers, Mr. Grorce R. Srosss, Mr. 
FRANKLIN F. Koretz, Mr. Rrcuarp B. Wiectesworrn, Mr. Ep H. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. WIA IAN P. Connery, Jr., Mr. Jonn J. Doveass, 
and Mr. Jon W. McCormack. 

The Clerk read the concluding resolution, as follows: 

5. Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly, pursuant to the 1esolution, the House (at 2 
o'clock and 31 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, December 21, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

199. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting emer- 
gency conditions among skilled mechanics at West Point 
whereby the construction of the new barracks is advised by the 
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method of purchase and hire; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

200. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
notices of payments made to enlisted men under orders of the 
Navy Department which were disallowed by the General Ac- 
counting Office; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

201. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting an expense account for legal services rendered on 
behalf of Hon. Frank M. Ramey, contestee from the twenty- 
first congressional district in the State of Illinois, amounting to 
81.650; to the Committee on Elections No. 3. 

202. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of $278.95, the proceeds from useless 
papers disposed of and deposited to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts in the Treasury of the United States; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

203. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examinations and 
surveys of Pungoteague, Nandua, and Oecohannock Creeks, Va. 
(H. Doc. No. 165) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

204. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Manistique River, Mich., cover- 
ing navigation, flood control, power development, and irriga- 
tion; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

205. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill to provide for an assistant chief of naval opera- 
tions; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

206. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting report that useless executive papers of the Department 
of Commerce have been sold and revenue derived therefrom was 
$74.79; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1192. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 81). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Post Office Department (Rept. No. 82). Ordered printed. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 234. 
An act to provide books and educational supplies free of charge 
to pupils of the public schools of the District of Columbia; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 83). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 110. 
A resolution terminating investigation of Francis A. Winslow, 
formerly of the southern judicial district of New York (Rept. 
No. 84). Ordered printed. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 977. A 
bill establishing under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation to be known as 
the division of identification and information; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 85). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. > 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 7874) to provide for the 
carrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board of 
April 11, 1919, and the decision of the Secretary of War, of date 
November 30, 1920, in favor of certain employees of the Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of the St. 
Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and of the Twin City Forge & 
Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 7875) for the control of 
floods in the St. Francis River in Missouri and Arkansas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control, 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 7876) to authorize and direct the Comptroller General to 
allow certain expenditures in the War Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7877) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Slater, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 7878) to transfer the Munic- 
ipal Building of the District of Columbia to the United States, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7879) to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters and to revise the laws 
pertaining thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7880) providing for reclassifi- 
cation of salaries of patent examiners; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7881) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to erect a monument as a memorial to 
the deceased Indian chiefs of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 7882) to authorize the pay- 
ment of the sum of $2,500 to the dependents of the officers and 
men who lost their lives on the submarine S—4; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7883) to provide for the 
erection of a suitable monument to the memory of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark and others at Harrodsburg, Ky.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7884) to prohibit experi- 
ments upon living dogs in the District of Columbia, and provid- 
ing a penalty for violation thereof; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7885) to 
authorize the construction of a dormitory at Riverside Indian 
School at Anadarko, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7886) to authorize the construction of an 
auditorium at Concho Indian School at Concho, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7887) to authorize the construction of a 
gymnasium and other improvements at the Fort Sill Indian 
School, near Lawton, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 7888) to amend the third 
proviso of section 202 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 178) to correct 
an error in the Journal of the Senate of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress in the matter of the Civil War claim of Elizabeth R. 
Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, sole heirs of Joshua Nicholls, 
deceased, and to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States to pay the sum of $33,450 to the said Elizabeth 
R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, which was appropriated for 
them under the bills S. 2810 and H. R. 7140 in the Sixty-third 
Congress; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 179) to 
provide for the printing with illustrations and bound in cloth 
320,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 16) providing for the investigation of toll bridges on 
the public highways and of ferries; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 111) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 5616, to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 7889) for the relief of 
the heirs of John Booren, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7890) for the relief of Thomas Parkins; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7891) granting a pen- 
sion to James C, Laymance; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 7892) granting 
a pension to Georgiaella A. Averill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 7893) for the relief of Fred W. 
Coleman; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7894) granting a pension to 
Mary Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL; A bill (H. R. 7895) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida E. Hult; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A.so, a bill (H. R. 7896) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7897) granting 
an inerease of pension to Mary E. Robinson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7898) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Keating; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 7899) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Francis Mulligan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7900) granting 
a pension to Margaret H. Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7901) for the 
relief of Ed Burleson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7902) granting a pension to William A. 
Lay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7903) granting a pension to Edgar D. 
Harmon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 7904) granting a pension 
to Lettie Gay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 7905) granting a pension 
to Mary F. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7906) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Stansbury; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7907) granting a pension to 
Anna M. Noblitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 7908) providing for the ex- 
amination and preliminary survey of the Iberia Commercial 
Canal and Bayou Carlin, in the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7909) for the relief of Judd 
W. Hulbert; to the Committee on Claims. 1 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7910) granting an increase of pension to 
Minerva Mentzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7911) for the relief 
of Michael Breck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7912) granting 
a pension to Hannah Cartwright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7913) for the 
relief of Charley O'Toole; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 7914) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Mary C. Butler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7915) grant- 
ing a pension to James McMillan ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7916) for the relief of Joseph 
Shortsleeves; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7917) for the relief 
of Michael Carter (deceased); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 7918) granting a pension to 
Sarah Jane Curl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7919) granting a pension to 
Grace Rent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 7920) granting a pension to 
Effie Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 7921) granting a pension to 
Ada Granger Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7922) granting a pen- 
sion to Josephine Pourier; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2235. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition signed by members of the 
Manhattan Camp, Spanish-American War Veterans, New York, 
N. Y., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

2236. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Petition of citizens of Ellendale, 
Minn., urging the enactment of legislation providing pensions 
and increase of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2237. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Fulton, 
N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation providing increased 
pensions to veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2238. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, requesting increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2239. By Mr. GARNER: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Texas, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill pro- 
posed by the National Tribune, granting increase of pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2240. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Resolution of the Young Israel, of 
Washington Heights, New York City, protesting against the 
passage of the Porter resolution on calendar simplification; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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2241. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of 143 residents of 
Bloomington, McLean County, III., urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune, grant- 
ing increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2242. Also, petition of 70 residents of New Holland, Logan 
County, III., indorsing House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, for 
the adjustment of pension rates of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, Philippine insurrection, and China relief expe- 
dition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2243. Also, petition of 33 residents of Lincoln, Logan County, 
III., favoring increased rate of pension to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2244. Also, petition of 57 residents of Pontiac, Livingston 
County, III., favoring increased rate of pension to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2245. Also, petition of Fred Bennet Camp, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Pontiac, III., favoring increase rate of pension 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2246. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, urging the speedy passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
2247. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition signed by 71 
constituents of Peoria, III., asking for immediate legislation for 
increase in pensions of Spanish War veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2248. Also, petition signed by 21 constituents, asking for 
immediate legislation for increase in pensions of Spanish War 
veterans and their dependents ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2249. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Laclede County, Mo., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and’ widows of veterans; to the Committee on Increased 
Pensions. 

2250. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Messrs. Harvey & Warfel 

and many other citizens of Washington, Iowa, and vicinity, 
urging the passage of legislation to increase the pensions of all 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2251. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petitions signed by citizens of 
Ripon, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable consideration 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2252. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Ander J. Heatley, 
Charles L. Orr, and other citizens of Holdenville, Okla., urging 
speedy consideration of House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2233. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition submitted by Charles H. 
Small, commander Camp No. 65, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Danville, Pa., signed by 174 other citizens of Danville, urging 
speedy enactment of more liberal pension legislation for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2254. Also, petition submitted by George W. Fry and numer- 
ous other citizens of Exchange, Montour County, Pa., favoring 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2255. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of B. E. Berry, Mrs. Frank 
Edwards, W. G. Wood, Arthur MeNatt, W. H. Lynch, M. D. 
Todd, S. P. Frost, and 56 other citizens of Aurora, Mo., urging 
the support of Congress in behalf of increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
oe the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

2256. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 81 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the enactment by Congress of leg- 
islation for the further relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2257. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Charles E. Palmer, of 
Fristoe, Mo., and 60 other leading citizens of the community, 
urging the passage of more favorable legislation for the Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2258. By Mr. ROBINSON of lowa: Petition urging the imme- 
diate passage of the pension bills pending before Congress pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period, signed by F. C. Burdt, 2242 Prince Street, Dubuque, 
Towa, and about 60 other citizens of Dubuque, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2259. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of San Diego, Calif., 
favoring an increase in pension to Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2260. Also, petition of citizens of San Diego County, Calif., on 


behalf of an increase in pension to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, December 21, 1929 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 13, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Mr, BLEASE. Mr. President, I have here an article called 
“The Legend of the Christmas Tree,” which I have had in my 
scrapbook for some years. I regret that I have not the name 
of the author, It is yery appropriate at this happy season and 
I think it very interesting. I ask that it may be printed in the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The legend is as follows: 


THE LEGEND OF THD CHRISTMAS TREE 


There is a legend that is connected with the Christmas fir tree. 
The story is told that Saint Winfred was one day in the woods cutting 
down one of the sacred oaks of the Druids when a terrific wind blew 
up and felled the tree. As it crashed to the ground it split into four 
pieces and one piece fell in each direction. Directly behind and in the 
way of the falling oak, rose a young fir tree pointing its green spire 
to the heavens. The oak crashed to the ground, but the fir pointing 
to heaven remained upright and unharmed. When Saint Winfrid saw 
this miraculous escape of the young fir he proclaimed it a holy tree, say- 
ing that it was a sign of endless life because its leaves are green at all 
times, and that because it pointed to heaven it should be called the 
tree of the Christ Child. Then he called upon the people and told 
them to gather about it with joy in their hearts and he bade each 
man take to his own home a young fir tree which should be stood in 
the center of the home where it should shelter nothing but loving gifts. 
And so to-day when we celebrate our Christmas festival, the fir tree 
bears and shelters our gifts of love. 

The origin of the Christmas tree is not exactly known. It is thought 
that it may be in some way connected with the great tree Yggdrasil, of 
Scandinavian mythology. This tree was thought to be a gigantic ever- 
green tree coming from the center of the earth. In its branches were 
the dwelling places of the gods, men, giants, and dwarfs, The roots 
were highly symbolic, and above in the branches a stag fed ceaselessly 
upon the leaves, as the year feeds upon the endless stream of time, and 
four other stags consumed the buds as the seasons consume the days 
and the hours. Higher up the sun eagle built his nest, and there wera 
other animals who each stood for something of the wonder of the 
world, The golden balls and pretty toys which we hang upon our tree 
are relics of the old symbols of the moon and sun and stars and other 
characters which had their connection with this old mythological tree. 
Some people think the Christmas tree idea is a survival of the pine 
trees of the Roman Saturnalia which were decorated during the Roman 
holiday with images of Bacchus. But the custom may go back even 
further than that, for the old Egyptians used to decorate their homes 
in the winter with branches of the date palm, which thought symbolized 
immortality and heaven. In the Middle Ages people thought that a cer- 
tain holiness was invested in an illuminated tree. The first real Christ- 
mas tree, however, can be traced back to about 1600, when it was intro- 
duced in Germany. For about 200 years the German Rhine Valley 
children were the only ones who enjoyed the Christmas tree, but in 
about 1800 the custom was taken up all over Germany and it soon 
spread to other countries, and to-day there is a Christmas tree in almost 
every Christian home the world over. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2768) to extend the time for completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., 
and Rainier, Oreg. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. Wrut1am KIRK Kaywor, late a Representative 
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from the State of Massachusetts, and transmitted the resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5270. An act providing for a per capita payment of $25 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; and 

8. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union of an office building on the square of land lying 
between Eighteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., 
in the city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved May 16, 1928. 


TRANSFER OF FEDERAL PRISONERS (S. DOC. NO. 58) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, reporting, in response to Senate 
Resolution 187, relative to the transfer under contract of cer- 
tain Federal prisoners to the custody of the Prison Commission 
of Georgia, which with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Junction City and Ogden, Kans., praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Shawnee, Okla., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a resolution adopted by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Union Bridge, Md., 
fayoring the passage of the so-called Smoot bill, being the bill 
(S. 1468) to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
by extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. . 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hagerstown 
and Washington County, Md., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


THE TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp, and that it may lie on the table, 
an article from the Minneapolis Tribune, bearing the signature 
of the four large cooperative organizations in the Northwest 
country representing about 200,000 farmers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Wednesday, December 18, 
1929] 


Co-ops Ask CONTINUANCE OF RATE FIGHT—FOUR STATE GROUPS ISSUE 
STATEMENT ON TARIFF POSITION—VOICE DETERMINATION OF FARMERS 
TO GET PARITY WITH INDUSTRY— DISAGREE WITH EDITOR'S VIEWS ON 
SCHEDULES IN PRESENT BILL 


Minnesota’s four great cooperative organizations—the Land O'Lakes 
Creameries (Inc.), Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, Central Coopera- 
tive Association, and Twin City Milk Producers’ Association—issued a 
joint statement Tuesday, setting forth agriculture’s position on tariff 
revision and reiterating the determination of American farmers to con- 
tinue their fight for parity with industry. 

The statement in full reads as follows: 

“A statement issued by a number of Northwest newspapers regarding 
the tariff bill appearing as an ad in Washington papers is being given 
wide circulation. This ad expresses satisfaction with the tariff bill as 
now before Congress and asks its speedy passage. 

WANT TO MAKE FACT CLEAR 


Editors of the papers signing this statement may not have given this 
bill the careful consideration and apparently do not know the attitude 
of farmers toward the proposed tariff schedules. We are, therefore, 
issuing the following statement in the hope that the editors of papers in 
this territory may become more familiar with the facts regarding the 
present unsatisfactory tariff bill. 

“This ad is being interpreted by Members of Congress and others to 
mean: 

“ First, that the farmers of Minnesota are well pleased with the com- 
prehensive farm rates in the tariff bill. 

“Second, that farmers want the bill rushed through with industrial 
rates as they are in the tariff bill. 
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TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND FARMERS 


On behalf of the four organizations representing over 200,000 farm- 
ers signing this statement, we wish to state that— 

“First, the farmers of Minnesota and the United States are greatly 
disappointed with the agricultural rates in the Senate and House bills, 
and believe that these rates will not give ‘the home market to the 
American farmer to the full extent of his ability to supply it.“ 

“ Second, that they are very much opposed to rushing this bill through 
with the rates as they now are. 

“Third, both political parties have pledged economic equality for 
agriculture with other industries. Unless the rates requested by united 
agriculture are granted it would seem to us this equality can not be 
attained. 

REPRESENT EAST AS WELL 


“ We can say that these sentiments represent not only Minnesota and 
Wisconsin but the eastern farmers as well as organizations representing 
over 2,000,000 farmers indorsed a statement demanding tariff equality 
and stating, ‘We are exceedingly disappointed with the results and 
believe that there is grave danger that party pledges to agriculture will 
not be kept and that the present disastrous condition will continue.’ 

“The cooperative organizations have been able to make a careful 
study of the tariff situation, using the best legal and technical advice 
obtainable. Their conclusions, therefore, are not from snap judgment 
but after hundreds of conferences of representatives of the great coop- 
erative and other farm organizations. 

„For your information we will give some of the rates which will be 
disastrous to agriculture if passed as provided in the tariff bill. 


UNSATISFACTORY TO DAIRY INDUSTRY 


“The dairy industry which is now facing a surplus and suffering from 
butter prices 28 per cent below last year asked for tariff on two princi- 
pal products, which if granted would help greatly to relieve the present 
disastrous situation and the prospect of the same condition continuing 
for many years. 

“The first was an adequate tariff on fats and oils, of which 1,800,- . 
000,000 pounds are imported. The tariff bill gives the dairy farmer no 
relief from his tropical-island competitors. Regardless of anything else 
promised, he can not be prosperous until he is given the home market 
now denied him because of this importation of foreign fats produced 
with cheap labor. Margarine made from these fats is selling at 2 
pounds for 25 cents and the American farmer must compete. 

“Next in importance came a demand for an 8-cent duty on casein. 
The dairy trend is definitely to whole-milk creameries and the United 
States dairy farmer must find an outlet for bis skimmed milk. This 
can be disposed of in two products, skimmed-milk powder or casein. 
About 175,000,000 pounds of skimmed-milk powder is produced per year, 
but there is a disastrous surplus on hand. At the same time we are 
importing 57 per cent of the casein used in this country from Argentina. 

“The paper manufacturers, however, have had more influence with 
Congress than the farmers and have prevented our securing the 8-cent 
duty required to give us the home market. The 544-cent duty proposed 
in the tariff bill will be a tariff for revenue only and will not help our 
farmers. 


ANOTHER DEFECT 


“Another glaring defect in the bill in regard to casein is that no duty 
is placed on casein glue to protect the manufacturers in this country. 
This is absolutely necessary if an effective tariff is given us on imported 
easein. Furthermore, at the present time there aré 48,000,000 pounds of 
hide clippings imported which are made into glue in competition with 
casein glue and this product is coming in free from duty. Another sub- 
stitute is tapioca flour of which 20,000,000 pounds are used annually in 
the manufacture of glue to compete with casein, and no duty is proposed 
on this product. Can anyone say there has been any serious attempt to 
give the American farmer the home market on casein? 

Dairy farmers have requested that milk imported into this country be 
on a basis of 5 per cent butterfat which is as high as the average of any 
dairy breed. Instead of this the bill contains a provision for 7 per cent 
butterfat which joker in the bill will allow fat in milk to be imported 
with less duty than fat in other forms, 

There is practically no butter imported so the raise granted on this 
product, while important as a future protection, will not change the 
present situation one particle. 

“The above points together with the fact that in no case, except fluid 
skim milk, has the rates requested by dairymen been granted makes the 
present tariff bill unsatisfactory to every one of the 50 large dairy 
cooperatives. 

STOCK PRODUCERS NOT SATISFIED 

“The principal products which are demoralizing the livestock market 
in this country are fats and oils because they come in direct competition 
with lard and other animal fats. They are of as much interest to the 
beef farmer, cotton farmer, or flax grower as to the dairy farmer. Live- 


stock men will not be satisfied with this bill unless adequate protection 
is given against fats and oils, 
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“The livestock interests asked for 8 cents on fresh and frozen beef 
which they believed was a reasonable duty and the least which would 
give them the United States market on these products. This is of vital 
importance because if the present embargo on Argentine beef, because of 
foot-and-mouth disease, should be raised the home market will be flooded 
with foreign beef. The tariff bill did not grant the tariff request. 

Last year the equivalent of 100,000,000 pounds of domestic wool was 
imported in the form of wool rags and wool waste. The woolgrowers 
asked a duty on these products ranging from 29 to 30 cents and the 
tariff bill’ grants 18 cents, a duty which will be entirely ineffective. 

“Poultry products are important items so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned and should receive due consideration in the new tariff schedules. 
Many carloads of turkeys, as well as other kinds of poultry are imported 
each year from the Argentine and other foreign countries. Poultry prices 
are extremely low and there are large surpluses in storage. If sufficient 
duty is placed on foreign imports to exclude them we can expect a better 
condition in the poultry market. If this is not done disaster awalts the 
poultry business, 

“We also have large imports of eggs each year. These are imported 
mostly in the form of frozen and dried eggs. American-owned Institu- 
tions in China are drying and freezing these eggs where they can buy 
them for from 6 cents to 8 cents per dozen. They are frozen and dried 
and shipped in at prices that our farmers can not compete with. The 
duty on shell eggs alone will not help this situation and the only remedy 
is a high enough tariff to exclude these products and this has not been 
granted in the tariff bill.“ 

“Blackstrap molasses that goes into the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol is taking the place of over a million acres of corn that could 
be used for manufacturing alcohol for industrial purposes. This same 
molasses is used in dairy feeds and its value as a dairy feed is nowhere 
near as great as the public is led to belieye as the protein content is 
very low, but on account of the fact that it lends itself well to covering 
up a low grade of ingredients used in prepared dairy feeds, such as 
screenings and other trash, manufacturers of this type of feed are ex- 
tremely interested in imports of blackstrap molasses. It serves a double 
purpose as it enables them to use such low-grade feeds as are imported 
in the form of screentngs to be sold in competition with grains that 
might be raised on our own farms. Stock would hardly eat this type 
of feed if it were not made more palatable by the use of this sweetener, 

“The impression has been gained in Washington that the Minnesota 
editors believe industry should be given the tariff raises proposed in the 
tariff bill, although this is not specifically stated In the ad. How widely 
this is believed is shown by the following telegram received by the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association from Milwaukee, 

Want advice on ads appearing in eastern papers advocating passage 
of tariff bill with high rates on manufactured products, Are you spon- 
soring same, wire reply. 

Signed) MILWAUKEE COOPERATIVE MILK Propucers? 


“This ad certainly puts much greater emphasis on the need of pro- 
tection to industry than on giving agriculture the rates required. We 
believe you will be interested in knowing the facts about a few of the 
industries that have been given increases in the tariff bill, especially 
industries which sell in large quantities to farmers. We quote from an 
article prepared by Hon. D. J. Lewis, former member of the United 
States Tariff Commission, for the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau. 

“* Typical of the more prosperous of the cement concerns is the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., operating 20 plants in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, a large proportion being near tidewater and meeting 
any foreign competition presented. ‘This company has paid dividends 
continuously since 1899, ranging ostensibly from 3 to 6 per cent, although 
from 1914 to 1927, 7 per cent dividends were paid. The holder of 
original shares in the corporation has received stock dividends that in- 
creased his holdings substantially. In 1900 a stock dividend of 12 per 
cent was distributed. The next year another 58 per cent division oc- 
curred, and at various interests since further dividends ranging from 
20 to 100 per cent, the last being in 1928, when was created a 7 per cent 
preferred cumulative stock issue of $22,517,400 in shares having par 
value of $100 each, all of which were distributed as a division of profits 
to stockholders. The dividend on common stock in 1928 was 5 per cent, 
and the dividend for the first six months of 1929 was at the annual rate 
of 5 per cent. 

“*The original $100 stock has increased to $3,420 in common stock, 
plus $3,420 in 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, and the dividends 
at present on the common stock are at the rate of $478.80 on the basis of 
actual investment of $100, or nearly 479 per cent.’ 

“This is one of the companies on which an increase in tariff is 
granted in the Hawley tariff bill. 


GASOLINE RATES 


“The Minnesota gasoline tax was recently raised 1 cent per gallon. 
If the 8 cents per 100 increase requested is granted and becomes effective 
the raise in price in the amount used in Minnesota roads will take this 
entire cent. In other words, the raise in duties will all go to the cement 
company in spite of the huge profits shown above, 
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“Window glass is another commodity which has appealed for in- 
creased protection. We are sure that those talking for industry in the 
East will feel sorry for this industry after reading the following: 

„The Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Co., the largest producer of window 
glass, controlling about 40 per cent of domestic production, has made 
unusually large profits. During the first eight months of 1929 the 
earnings of this company were at the rate of over 100 per cent on its 
original common stock. Dividends in other years under the existing 
tarif have been as follows, being estimated on original stock issued 
1922, 59.5 per cent; 1923, 83.6 per cent; 1924, 74.8 per cent; 1925, 
63.9 per cent; 1926, 78.3 per cent; 1927, 55.8 per cent. Recently the 
stock sold on the New York Curb Exchange at over $200 per share of 
$25 par value.’ 

“Pig iron enters into all of the machinery bought by the farmers, 
The Senate bill increases the duty on this product. Read the following 
and compare with the returns agriculture has received: 

“*One of the companies actively appearing before the House Ways 
and Means Committee requesting increase in tariff to $3 a ton was the 
American Rolling Mill Co. This company declared stoek dividends of 
336 per cent in 1907; 100 per cent in 1909; 28.38 per cent in 1916; 
30 per cent each in 1918 and 1919; 80 per cent in 1920, and 5 per cent 
each year from 1921 to 1928, inclusive. In 1928 it earned 2114 per cent 
on its outstanding common stock, greatly inflated by stock dividends, and 
in the first six months of 1929 it earned 13 per cent. It has accumu- 
lated a corporate surplus of $24,000,000 as against outstanding common 
stock of $34,000,000. By virtue of the numerous stock dividends, a 
holder of $1,000 par value of common stock in 1906 would now hold 
$6,320 par value (disregarding rights to subscribe issued during the in- 
terval) and would be receiving thereon cash dividends each year amount- 
ing to over 50 per cent of the original par and stock dividends amount- 
ing to over 37 per cent.’ 

“The Senate Finance Committee adopted an increased rate on furni- 
ture. Read the following and then weep for the furniture manufac- 
turers: 

“+The plants which have kept pace with modern production methods 
have shown very good earnings, as a few examples will show. 

The Kroehler Manufacturing Co., with plants in IIlinois, New York, 
Ohio, California, and Texas, and a total of 4,000 employees, in 1922 
had $100,000 in outstanding common stock of $10 par value. During 


1922 it paid a cash dividend of 110 per cent on this stock and on Decem- 
ber 30, 1922, declared a 1,900 per cent stock dividend, increasing its out- 
standing common stock from $100,000 to $2,000,000. Since then it has 
paid cash dividends as follows on each $10 share of stock held in 
1922: 


— — 8 


During the same period the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. increased 
its accumulated surplus from $233,963 on December 31, 1922, to $6,391,- 
518 on December 31, 1928, an increase of over $6,000,000, which is sixty 
times as great as the capital stock existing before the 1,900 per cent 
stock dividend. In 1928 it earned $8.41 on each outstanding $10 share | 
of common stock, or at a rate of $168.20 on each $10 share before the | 
1,900 per cent stock dividend was declared. All of the common stock; 
of this company is held by 38 people.’ 

“These are only typical of many other commodities which have been | 
granted raises in the bill which are entirely unwarranted and are 
absolutely out of line with the party pledge of parity for agriculture. 

FARM BUREAU FIGURES 

“The American Farm Bureau has compiled careful figures n 
the total results of the changes made. These figures show that the 
weighted ad valorem rate on agricultural products has been increased, 
from 23.6 points to 28.34 points, an increase of 4.26 points on agricul- 
tural products. At the same time industrial rates have been raised from 
88.18 to 43.83, an increase of 5.65. This leaves industry 11.23 points 
higher than agriculture and increases the disparity of agricultural 
products, as compared with industrial, 1.39 points. Industrial raises 
have been on articles where tariff is effective, while many raises in 
the farm schedule are not effective; hence the above averages favor 
industry more than agriculture. Such a bill is absolutely unsatisfactory 
to agriculture. 

WANTS HOME MARKET 

“ Agriculture of the Nation wants the home market to the full extent 
of the ability of the American farmer to supply it. 

“The giving of the home market to the American farmer is the most 
that a tariff law can do for agriculture. Agriculture is willing that 
industry should have its home market so long as it is on a basis of free 
competition within the United States. 

Agriculture is inherently competitive. 
market by exorbitant prices. 

“Industry, by reason of its abllity to control or eliminate compe- 
tition, can to the extent of this ability, increase its prices to the limit 
of the tariff duties imposed on the importation of its products, 


It can never abuse the home 
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“Therefore agriculture asks that the home market be the base line 
of the parity with industry, which agriculture was promised by the 
Republican Party. 

“ We asked that the home market, no more and no less, be given to 
American industry and to American agriculture. 

There is a decided spread as between agriculture and industry under 
the Fordney-McCumber Act. Whether to attain equality for agricul- 
ture with industry it will be necessary to lower some industrial rates 
we do not presume to say, but we do want the spread eliminated as 
promised. 

“We are willing to await such reasonable time as is necessary for the 
Congress to pass such a tariff bill, but when the bill is passed we want 
it a complete fulfillment of the pledges made to agriculture last fall. 

(Signed) LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES (Ixc.). 
“ CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
“ MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
“Twin Crry MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION.” 


Mr. NORBECK. I also ask that there may be inserted in the 
Recorp and lie on the table a, statement relating to the tariff 
issued by the Fair Tariff League. 


(1) ® 


Order 
Industry 
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Bread (yeast, leavened) 1. 
Other products 


All leather footwear 1. 
Other footwear „„ 


10 | Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 


165, 718, 000 
163, 105, 000 
155, 272, 000 


Confectionery and ice cream. 
1 
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Sole, upper, etc. (free, act 1922. 
Other 13 (dutiable, act 1922) 


Chemicals. 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs by 
-railroad panies. 


team 
rr se. 
Silk goods tions, not elsewhere specified. 
Automobile bodies and parts 
Gas, illuminating and heating. 


com 
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34 Brass, bronze, and copper products 213 


1 The protection to clothing manufacturers is estimated as 43.7 
these industries. In the cost to consumers, however, the full duty 


06,562,000! 88.5 
erat ue een ee, on account of conditions peculiar to 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 
[Presented by the Fair Tariff League, H. H. 
Ludwig, statistician] 
NEW YORE 


What the tariff gives her manufacturers—To be added to their prices 
as far as possible 


Miles, chairman; E. F. 


The tariff gives New York manufacturers $1, 768, 600, 000 
Costing umers_ 4. 002, 400, 000 
The Senate bill increases the allowance 175, 200, 000 

350, 400, 000 


The responsibility of Congress in voting ‘iinet: sums is the same 
whether the grants are added to prices in full or only in part. 


Average tariff rate, free and dutiable: Per cent 
Present law UR ee le EE ate 21.2 
Senate bill —r—52—— — RONE AE 28. 3 

Average rate, dutiable only: 

FEC —— a SESE SORTS .. SA Ely 2 A 
RIO Tt ee EES ES ARLES SE TA — 2 
Per cent of wages to production value 16.4 


The tariff is two to ten times the difference in wage cost, here and 
abroad, per unit of product, the difference sometimes being negligible. 
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Cost to consumers 


Act of 1922 Senate bill 
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53, 400, 000 73, 400, 000 
26, 600, 000 51, 800, 000 
39, 000, 000 39, 600, 000 
33, 000, 000 38, 400, 000 
21, 200, 000 22, 400, 000 
58, 600, 000 65, 200, 000 
24, 400, 000 26, 400, 000 
28, 200, 000 19, 800, 000 
82, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 


59, 600, 000 65, 600, 000 

600, 000 43, 800, 000 

16, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 

42.8 18, 300,000! 20 600 000 37, 000, 000 41, 200, 000 
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In some of these industries there is considerable labor not here indi- 
cated in the preparation of the materials that these industries use. In 


others, virtually none—cotton, silk, and knit goods, for instance, 


generally satisfied. Yet it gets only a fraction of the tariff bonus given 


its employers. 


Note, in colunm 2, the percentages which the present tariff invites 
the manufacturers to add to their sales prices, above foreign prices, 
In New York State labor is well paid and 


and the further increases proposed in the Senate bill. 
In column 8 note the per cent of the factory selling price of the 


product that goes to labor. 
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The tariff is often from three to ten times the difference in the 
wage cost of production here and abroad. Note the following judg- 
ment of three out of many of the Nation’s wisest and most honored 
labor leaders: 

“ Europe envies our low-wage cost per unit of product in many in- 
dustries in which America excells. 

“Where American labor is falsely made an excuse for high tariffs 
that give $10 to trusts and price fixers to $1 to labor, our wage earners 
suffer with the rest. 

“The Fair Tariff League and Mr. Miles should have the support of 
all who stand for the right use of protection and not its abuse. 

“WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON, 
“ President International Association of' Machinists.” 


“To decry American labor in general as not earning its wage, and 
on that charge to give great corporations a virtual monopoly of any of 
our domestic markets through excessive tariff rates, is to challenge 
Divine Providence. + 

“We know too little of the power and value of America’s relatively 
high wage scale. Mr. Miles’s illustrations are refreshing and valuable. 

“ JAMES P. NOONAN, 
President International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers.” 


“ Tariff rates that are many times the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad are not helpful to labor, * * * Such rates and 
resulting high prices for the necessaries of life fatten trusts and oppress 
labor and the public generally. 

“The Fair Tariff League and Mr. Miles should have the assistance 
and good will of all who stand for the right use of protection and not 
its abuse. 

“Epwarp KEATING, 
“Editor, Labor.” 

Here is the testimony of a great manufacturer and banker, as re- 
ported in the press in 1927, Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

“In many lines we more than meet foreign competition.“ 

New York's tariff statement is considerably colored by the peculiar 
situation of her clothing manufacturers, whose output is nearly one- 
fifth of the total manufactures of the State. It equals that of the nine 
next largest industries in the above table taken together. It is 18 per 
cent of the State’s total output of manufactures. 

These clothiers hate the tariff because of its excessive rates on their 
suitings, dress goods, linings, fittings, etc. These duties make their cloth- 
ing unnecessarily expensive, cheap as some clothing seems to be. Some 
of them have said that they would accept free trade on clothing if they 
eould get their materials free, 

As it is, they add about 30 per cent to the duties on materials, and 
retailers add a second 50 per cent, so that the original duties on their 
materials are doubled in consumers’ prices, thereby adding $250,000,000 
to the clothing made in New York State alone. 

Because American clothiers pass so much of their tariff collections 
on to the makers of their materials in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
England, and elsewhere, their tariff benefits are above estimated upon 
only the value added to their product by the clothing manufacturers 
themselves. The cost to the consumer, however, is left at the actual 
figure computed by the methods used by all authorities who deal in 
tariff estimates. This cost to consumers is more than $1,000,000,000 
for New York’s production of clothing only. 

In chemicals some duties once needed are now ineffective. Lower 
domestic costs and competition keep prices at or near the export basis. 
Congress here invites price fixing that will add the tariff to domestic 
prices. 

Note in the final column of the big table, in round millions of dol- 
lars, the cost of our present corrupt tariff on New York State products, 
in each industry, reaching a total of $4,000,000,000 for all if, and so 
far as, manufacturers are able to add the tariff to their prices. 

The responsibility of Congress is the same in voting these tariff 
rates whether they are added in full or not. Evidence discloses that 
the manufacturers add a plenty. 

There is some duplication in the census production figures, owing 
to products going through two or more factories before finally ready 
for consumption, This amounts to, probably, nearly 20 per cent in 
steel works, with a very much smaller percentage in other industries. 
It is impossible to ascertain the exact amount, so the figures are used 
as published by the Census Bureau. In considering the above table, 
due allowance should be made for this condition. But, with all 
legitimate allowance, the totals are appallingly big. 


THE TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE—FLATHEAD INDIANS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the good shepherd, the Minne- 
apolis Journal, a few days ago came herding a docile, bleating 
flock of Minnesota newspapers into the city of Washington by 
way of advertisement through the Washington Post. 

Through the implement of these one hundred and some-odd 
newspapers they sought to carry the idea that the farmers of 
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my State were dissatisfied with the work of the so-called ma- 
jority coalition in the Senate to give agriculture a parity with 
industry. They sought to confuse the more recent ideas of the 
minority coalition with the steadfast and constructive plan of 
the majority coalition who have been fighting agriculture's 
battles here in the Senate to the end that agriculture might 
secure, as the Republican Party promised, an equality parity 
in the matter of protection with the industries of the Hast. 

As a bait to the unthinking they carried full-mouthed gen- 
eralities about leaving the protection of industry as it is and 
bringing agriculture protection up to that parity in order that 
industry might purchase the farmer’s products. That is quite 
the idea that we who supported Senator Boran’s resolution at 
the outset of this tariff battle advocated. The Borah resolution 
would have left industry exactly as it is and sought only to 
bring agriculture to a just parity. At the time of the vote on 
the Borah resolution the country had not been informed as to 
the unfair and unjust situation, but since the country has be- 
come educated as to what an outrage the Hawley bill is some of 
the Senators have come to a better understanding of what the 
demands of the people they represent are. Therefore the minor- 
ity coalition, who were defeated in support of the Borah reso- 
lution, have become the majority coalition in control of the tariff 
bill in the Senate. Had these Minnesota publishers or the inter- 
ests who framed and instigated this Statement to Congress” 
been truly the friends of agriculture and paused to consider, 
they would have realized that Senator Boran’s resolution, if 
adopted, would have accomplished the same thing that they are 
now so strenuously urging us to hurry up and do. At the time 
Borau’s resolution was up it was this same bunch that was 
violently opposed to it. 

The majority coalition are to-day fighting for exactly what 
the Borah resolution demanded, namely, a tariff bill confined to 
revision of agricultural schedules alone, industrial rates to re- 
main at present levels without change. But if such results are 
to be secured the Senate must bear in mind the exorbitant 
increase of industrial rates of the Hawley bill, with which bill 
the Senate bill, when the majority coalition have completed it, 
must go into conference, We hope to send such a bill to that 
conference that when it comes out agriculture will have that 
parity which the Republican Party promised. That parity can 
not be had—and it must be well known to the instigators of this 
advertisement—at this stage of the game by any such suggestion 
as they have made. 

This advertisement calls upon the northwestern Senators to 
surrender the strategic position which they now hold, all they 
have gained in a fiercely fought six months’ battle for an empty 
gesture and again duplicate what eastern industry has done to 
the farmer throughout the country’s tariff legislation. To ask 
this at this time in view of the coming conference with the 
House on the Hawley bill is nothing less than traitorous to the 
cause of agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a wire from 
four great farm cooperative organizations in my State, which 
will show the complete denunciation of the assumption of this 
advertisement to speak for the farmers of my State. 

I also ask to insert a few clippings, editorials, and letters, 
all of which will go to show that Grundyism is not yet prevalent 
in Minnesota. 

I submit an editorial entitled “Two Niggers in This Wood- 
pile,” but suggest the plot is reminiscent of the Arabian Nights 
and might have been appropriately headed “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves.“ 


[From the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, Minn.] 
Two NIGGERS IN THIS WoopPILE 


About 40 of the Christianson machine editors were hastily called into 
conference at Minneapolis Saturday to get the low-down from Rudy 
Lee—home from Washington for a few days—and a new plan of cam- 
paign was agreed on. 

The line of dope to be peddled unanimously and vociferously by the 
Christianson press from now on was indicated by interviews with the 
40 editors in the Minneapolis Journal next day and by a broadcast by 
Brother Lee over WCCO Saturday night. The coalition Senators are 
to be lambasted for going too far; the Northwest is to be assured it is 
asking for too much, and we are to be told that we must be “ reason- 
able” and adopt a give-and-take policy on the tariff, for the East is 
too strong for us in the House, and if we are not “ reasonable” we will 
not get anything. 

There is a nigger hid in this woodpile; two of them, in fact. Even 
a blind man with defective hearing and no sense of smell could locate 
the colored gentlemen in this stunt. 

The fact of the matter is that the East is scared. Rudy has been 
sent home and others have sped on the same mission, no doubt, to 
other Western States to build backfires of manufactured public opinion 
in the hope of stopping the spread of the prairie fire through the 
House that swept over the Senate this fall. 
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For the House isn’t so determined to go into a deadlock with the 
Senate as Brother Lee and the others claim. The House is wobbling 
on that proposition and must be bolstered up. The Congressmen 
have been home since they voted so enthusiastically for the Hawley 
bill last spring. They have been talking to the home folks. And they 
are afraid to vote that way again, unless the home folks can be kidded 
out of their present opinion. 

There is even talk that the House will accept the debenture. 

That's one of the niggers in the woodpile. The other is Governor 
Ted's boom for the Senate. It has been wilting lately. Senator 
SCHALL’s position alongside of BORAH, La FOLLETTE, SHipstTeap, and 
the other progressives at the special session has been perfectly satis- 
factory to Minnesota people. Something must be done about that! 
None of the progressive Senators will come into Minnesota and urge 
us to ditch SCHALL and elect Christianson; quite the contrary! 

So the 40 editors and their followers are to open an attack on the 
coalition and try to wean public sentiment away from the progressives 
and the grand fight they have made for agriculture in the Senate. 

The 40 editors have tackled a tough job, They may be able to 
befuddle Minnesota people, but we doubt it. For we can not forget 
that this same group of editors tried to talk Minnesota out of elect- 
ing Senator Snsrnab last year—and look what it got them! 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., December 16, 1929. 
Hon. THomas D. SCHALL, 
Senate Office Building: 

To-day’s advertisement in Washington and New York papers signed 
by farm groups representing over 2,000,000 farmers shows that our 
position has not changed. We must have rates asked for to get and 
hold our home market. We appreciate your past efforts and count on 
your further support. Minnesota editors’ ad last week does not reflect 
view of our farm organizations, and we were not consulted or informed 
regarding its preparation, 

LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, 

MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU, 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

TWIN City MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


I also ask to insert a letter from Judge Carroll A. Nye, one 
of Minnesota’s most humane and able district judges. He is a 
brother of the internationally known American wit and 
humorist, Bill Nye. There is no humor about his letter but 
there is grim reality and good common sense. 


MoorHEAD, MINN., December 10, 1929. 
Hon. THomas D. SCHALL, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR SCHALL: It is hoped by many people here that a con- 
gressional investigation may be had as to the source of the movement 
of the so-called country editors who claim to speak for the people of this 
State and who are demanding action on the tariff bill. 

Is it their idea that we must take a bill that will be injurious to agri- 
culture and in the interests of the eastern manufacturer merely for the 
purpose of securing some kind of a law which will leave us worse off 
than we were before? 

It looks to me as if there is something mysterious about the demand 
of these newspapers. 

With best wishes I remain, yours sincerely, 
CARROLL A. NYE. 


I also ask to insert a letter from Joseph L. Baldus, which 
speaks for itself, and the accompanying letter written by A. B. 
Gilbert, evidently in behalf of the Minneapolis Journal's mis- 
representative propaganda. 


LINER CIRCULATION SBRVICE, 
Chicago, December 14, 1929. 
Hon, Tos. D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR; Perhaps you can aid me in determining how for less 
than $500 my old friend Gilbert is able to buy a page ad in a Washing- 
ton paper as well as carry on a program of cireularization among 
country newspapers in Minnesota and elsewhere. 

Being more or less interested in the welfare of newspapers, I am 
anxious to secure the information. Gilbert undoubtedly included me 
on his mailing list to show me how much can be done for a little money. 

We have asked him not to add our name to his list. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. L. BALDUS. 


P. S.—I was born and raised in Wright County, Minn., in your old 
congressional distriet, where my parents still reside. For a time I was 
quite active in Farmer-Labor circles in Minnesota, hence my sad ac- 
quaintance with Gilbert, 


J. L. B. 
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[The Minnesota plan of farm relief, suggested by Minnesota rural 
editors. Office of the committee, 609 Marquette Avenue; A. B. 
Gilbert, secretary] 

DECEMBER 13, 1929. 

My DEAR EDITOR: I am sending you a copy of statement to Congress 
which was printed in a Washington paper Tuesday for the purpose of 
stimulating Congress to prompt and fair action on the tariff bill. 

Since the statement was printed 69 more editors have written or 
wired asking to have the names of their papers added to the statement, 

You have read in press dispatches charges by Senator Norris and 
Senator SCHALL that this statement was propaganda paid for by eastern 
interests. For your information, I will tell you that the weeklies 
subscribed $1 to $2 each, the small dailies $10 each, and the large 
dailies 850. There is no charge in connection with your indorsement, 
as the cost of the advertisement has already been met. Congress wants 
and needs your opinion, so mark the post card and mail to-day. 

The statement contains no political bias, but is an urgent appeal to 
all parties and factions in Congress to get busy and pass the bill with 
agricultural rates satisfactory to the farmers and not to endeavor to 
hold it up by destroying the farmers’ market through industrial slashes. 

If you-agree with this statement, please sign the card and return it 
immediately, so that I can wire these names to Congress for insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as indorsement for farm tariff action. 

Very truly yours, , 
A. B. GILBERT, Seoretary. 


I also ask to have printed the following articles. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matters referred to are as follows: 


{From the Review, Adams, Minn.] 


Another clarion call for suckers has sounded and as the Review goes 
to press a hundred and thirty-eight of our brother editors in the North- 
west have nobly responded and permitted their names to be appended 
to the Minneapolis Journal's editorial, which apparently is primarily 
designed to obstruct the passage of a tariff bill by Congress which will 
place agriculture on a parity with industry in the home market. 

For months past the Minneapolis Tribune has waged what is prob- 
ably the best-fought battle ever carried on by a newspaper in the 
United States, and as a result of the fight of the Tribune the Repub- 
lican independent-Democratic coalition in the Senate is going to sub- 
merge the obnoxious Hawley-Smoot tariff bill and pass a bill which will 
conform to the promise of the Republican Party that if they were 
returned to power in the last campaign they would give agriculture 
relief and place them on a parity with industry so far as the tariff is 
concerned, 


— 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, December 16, 1929] 
Two MILLION FARMERS Versus Two HUNDRED EDITORS 


On another page of this issue will be found a statement setting forth 
the tariff wishes of 2,000,000 farmers, one-third of the six and a half 
million farmers of the United States. 

This is a direct statement of the American farmer from Connecticut 
to California, made by his authorized representatives. It is not an 
expression of editors who assert they are speaking for the farmer— 
but an expression of the farmers themselves. If we may assume that 
the farmers have sufficient Intelligence to say what they want, there is 
no escaping the conclusion that they do not want what the Journal and 
its affiliated newspapers think they want. 

The farmers of the Nation, 2,000,000 of them, do not want the 
Hawley bill nor the Smoot bill as it now stands. No consideration of 
speed will make either acceptable to them. The farmers have suffered 
discrimination for so long that a month or so more can not add greatly 
to their woe. They want what they were promised in the Republican 
Party platform. They know that if they do not get what they want 
now it will be many years before they will have another chance. 

The opinion of these 2,000,000 farmers, over 500,000 in the North- 
west, on December 16 is: 

“A special session of Congress was called for the principal purpose 
of adjusting the schedules on agricultural products so as to place agri- 
culture on a basis of equality with industry. 

“We are exceedingly disappointed with the results and belleve that 
there is grave danger that party pledges to agriculture will not be kept 
and that the present disastrous condition will continue.” 

Contrast this statement to Congress by the farmers of the Northwest 
with the statement made to Congress by the Journal and its coterie of 
rural ediors: 

“They regard the early passage of the tariff bill, with its increased 
and comprehensive farm rates, as more imporfant from the standpoint 
of farm prosperity, than anything else Congress could do at this time.” 

Here is a flat contradiction of views between 2,000,000 farmers and 
200 editors. The farmers pretend to speak for themselves; the editors 
pretend to speak for the farmers, 

Inasmuch as this is the first time in history that 2,000,000 scattered 
farmers have united in a nation-wide expression of opinion, we think 
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it is fair to assume that the 2,000,000 farmers know what they want 
and that the 200 editors do not. 

Me are willing to abide with the farmers of the Nation. 
2,000,000 to 200, favor them. 


The odds, 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, December 9, 1929] 
“ Macem, Way Don’r You Trust Mz?” 


For seven months now the Journal has been devoting its editorial 
energies to attacks upon the Tribune. These attacks culminated last 
week in a series of nine editorials directed against the Tribune's tariff 
policy. 

Throughout all these attacks there may be detected the note of 
mingled complaint and regret. 

In its Friday’s first-page editorial, for example, the Journal wails: 

“Meanwhile it begins to be apparent that the Journal has been the 
victim of misunderstanding by some of the cooperative executives.” 

What prompted this lament? 

That is simple: On Tuesday the Twin City Milk Producers, at their 
annual convention, passed a formal resolution indorsing the Tribune's 
tariff policy. Mention of the Journal was conspicuously omitted. The 
implication that these Northwest farmers disapproved the ‘Journal's 
tariff stand was inescapable. The result was that the Journal, which 
makes a profession of being misunderstood, again found itself able to 
come before the public with a new dirge about “ misunderstanding.” 

The Journal is the victim again of its chronic ailment, because some 
seven months ago it was the victim of conflicting loyalties. Political 
loyalty and loyalty to its community came into conflict last May. A 
clear-cut decision had to be made then and there, and the Journal 
lacked the moral courage to make it. 

A newspaper can not serve two masters. A newspaper can not serve 
the Binghams, the Grundys, and the Byansons, and at the same time 
serve the Northwest, 

The Tribune was confronted with the same necessity for making a 
decision. We unhesitatingly decided that our first loyalty was to our 
community. Rightly or wrongly, we concluded that when the policy 
of any political party ran counter to the interests of the Northwest, our 
first and paramount duty was to the Northwest, irrespective of party 
labels. That is, and will continue to be, our policy. 

The Journal and the Tribune parted company on the tariff issue last 
spring when the true vieiousness of the Hawley bill became apparent. 

A Republican committee of the House framed the bill and a Republi- 
can House passed it. Its Republican auspices did not change its char- 
acter nor make it any the less inimical to the economic interests of this 
community. The bill as it stood was a stark license to sack and pillage 
the American farmer. It gave him a few statistical sops, but left him 
in a worse economic position than before. 

Were the Hawley rates reflected in prices, the enactment of the bill 
into law would have imposed upon the Northwest an added tax of about 
$10,000,000 a year for shingles, $7,000,000 for cement, $20,000,000 for 
shoes, $1,000,000 for rope and related products, and many more millions 
for an almost interminable list of articles. The cost to American agri- 
culture would have been staggering. 

Suppose it were constitutionally possible for Pennsylvania to impose 
upon the Northwest a new direct tax of $50,000,000. Would not such 
a tax provoke rebellion, and fierce rebellion, on the part of every loyal 
citizen of the Northwest? Would the fact that it were done under Re- 
publican or Democratic auspices make the slightest difference to any- 
body? 

That, or something very like it, was what, in essence, the Hawley bill 
threatened to do—and under the guise of “farm relief"! That was 
what it threatened to do under the pretense of giving parity to agri- 
culture and the home market to the American farmer. 

Therefore the Tribune entered upon a determined campaign to purge 
the bill of its iniquities. It called a spade a spade and told its readers 
exactly what the bill meant, 

The Journal took the stand that the bill was “ written in the interest 
of agriculture.” It thought the bill an excellent bargain for the North- 
west, and roundly denounced the western Members of the House who 
voted against it. 

At this point the “ misunderstanding” was born. 

That the measure was officially Republican did not concern us. That 
the Democrats, for reasons of their own, opposed it did not concern us 
either. We have not yet reached that point in partisan idiocy where 
we advocate anything simply because the Democrats oppose it. 

The Tribune sent a telegram of protest to Congress. The telegram 
was signed by individuals, newspapers, commercial organizations, and 
farm organizations representing 300,000 citizens of the Northwest, 

The Journal denounced the telegram and its signers, charitably as- 
serting that could they be buried “deep on this solemn and sacred day 
[Memorial Day] it would be the most valuable holiday our splendid 
Commonwealth has ever observed.” 

With this the “ misunderstanding” grew apace. 

The Journal continued its campaign of special pleading for the Haw- 
ley bill. For monthe it consistently derided and belittled the Tribune’s 
objections. 

And the “ misunderstanding” waxed larger and larger, 
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When the Hawley bill went to the Senate the Tribune, to the great 
disgust of the Journal, sent another telegram, signed by many thousands 
of Northwest citizens, to the Senate Finance Committee, 

And the “ misunderstanding" was now pretty well matured. 

Ever since the bill has been in the Senate the Journal has regularly 
and savagely denounced those western Republican Senators who sought 
to improve it in the interests of national agriculture. The crime com- 
mitted by these Senators in the Journal's eyes was that, being Republi- 
cans, they dared to oppose an outrageous bill which bore the Republican 
Party label. Here we have the Journal's passion for partisanship car- 
ried to its ultimate limits of absurdity. The Journal has been willing 
to sell the birthright of the Northwest for a skimpy mess of partisan 
pottage. 

In its almost besotted partisan fervor, the Journal has scoffed at the 
inconsistency of the Tribune because the Tribune has sometimes used 
one weapon, and sometimes another, in its efforts to prevent the per- 
petration of an act of economic vandalism against this community. 

The Journal attempted to justify the conduct of Senator BINGHAM, 
conduct so infamous that Senators of every faction united in a formal 
vote of censure—the first vote of censure passed by the Senate in 27 
years—condemning it, 

By now the “ misunderstanding” was full-grown. 

The Journal's present injured feelings recall to mind the injured feel- 
ings of the villian in the old melodrama. In the first act the villian 
tries to dynamite the heroine; in the second he tries to drown her in a 
well; in the third he tries to cut her in two with a circular saw; in 
the fourth, after having tied her to the rails, he tries to drive a locomo- 
tive over her; and in the fifth, observing a certain coolness toward him, 
he discovers himself “misunderstood,” and tearfully reproaches her, 
wailing : 

“Maggie, why don't you trust me?“ 

“MAGGIB WHY DON’r YOU TRUST MN?” 


Maggie, why don't you trust me? 

I've been so good to you, 

I've tried my best to kill you, 

But still you always “ misunderstand.” 

On Monday I love Jon GRUNDY, 

Tuesday HI BIxdHAM's best, 

I don’t think you understand how much I love my native land: 
I'm for the dear Northwest, 


[From the Daily Free Press, December 14, 1929 
INVITING AN EMPTY Gesrurs 


One hundred and seventy newspaper publishers in Minnesota, with a 
few from adjoining States, have taken the center of the stage in the 
Senate tariff debate during the present week, the result of a statement 
to Congress signed by these publishers and printed as a page advertise- 
ment in the Washington Post. The Free Press is not a signer of this 
statement. Nor does the Free Press subscribe to the sentiments ex- 
presed therein, which virtually call for northwest Senators to surrender 
all that has been gained in bargaining power, which may insure adequate 
tariff protection to agriculture, in return merely for the passage of 
such tariff legislation as the conference committee might bring forth. 

After months of fighting to gain proper recognition for the farmer, 
northwest Senators would, if they followed the dictates of this state- 
ment, surrender the strategic position they have won and go into joint 
conference on a tariff bill only to have eastern industrial interests turn 
and give to the farmer what they, under similar circumstances, have 80 
often given him in the past—merely an empty gesture, 

Briefly, what does this statement to Congress by Minnesota publishers 
propose? Among other things: 

“That a tariff bill be passed quickly with adequate farm rates, 

“That this is more important from the standpoint of farm prosperity 
than anything Congress can now do. 

“That the bill's increased farm rates mean a larger home market 
for farm products.” 

All of this sounds plausible enough. It fails entirely, however, to 
take into consideration the price of those things which the farmer must 
buy. What does it benefit the farmer to have a general increase of, say, 
10 per cent in tariff rates on the products he sells, if, on the other hand, 
he must pay 12, 15, even 30 or 40 per cent more for the things which 
he must buy? 

That is exactly what he would have to do under the provisions of 
the Hawley tariff measure passed by the House. That is why Congress- 
man FRANK CLAGUE led a revolting faction of 21 northwest Congressmen 
who refused to support this bill, framed, dominated, and dictated by the 
eastern industrial majority of the lower House. Because Eastern States 
with their large populations control the membership of the lower House 
of Congress, the only hope for agricultural interests of the Northwest 
lies in such revision of the Hawley bill as the coalition group in the 
Senate is able to effect. 

Had these Minnesota publishers, or the interests who framed and 
instigated this statement to Congress, paused to consider they would 
have realized that Senator BORAH early in the special session proposed 
that the Senate give to agriculture just what they are now demanding— 
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a tariff bill confined to revision of agriculture schedules alone, industrial 
rates to remain at present levels without change. The so-called regular 
Republicans rejected this resolution. 

There is no reason to believe that the coalition group in the Senate 
to-day is fighting for anything more than the Borah resolution originally 
demanded. There is no reason to believe, however, that the so-called 
regular Republicans have any intention of giving the farmer this con- 
sideration, if they can possibly maneuver him out of it. Leaders who 
brand his spokesmen as “sons of wild jackasses” and who call them 
“ factionalists, sectionalists, and populists,” are not going to turn now 
and readily surrender the high protection which the Hawley bill affords 
industry. 

To assure justice to the farmer the coalition must send to the joint 
conference committee a tariff bill placing them in as advantageous a 
position, in bargaining for his rights, as possible. That is what they 
propose to do. That is the very power which this “statement to Con- 
gress" would strip from them, leaving eastern interests free to give to 
the farmer again only an empty gesture—a tariff bill that grants in- 
creases on the products he sells, more than offset by greater increases 
on the things he must buy. 

For the first time in history agriculture in the Northwest is approach- 
ing a point where it commands sufficient aggressive strength in the 
Senate to demand and to secure the relief and consideration it deserves. 
It is to be hoped that leaders in this movement will not be misled or 
discouraged by this same “statement to Congress.” 

The farmer of the Northwest will not be satisfied again with an empty 
gesture. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
War Co-ops Do Nor Want 


This (editors’) ad is being interpreted by Members of Congress and 
others to mean: 

First, that the farmers of Minnesota are well pleased with the “ com- 
prehensive farm rates” in the tariff bill. 

Second, that farmers want the bill rushed through with industrial 
rates as they are in the tariff bill. 

On behalf of the four organizations, representing over 200,000 farmers, 
signing this statement, we wish to state that— 

First, the farmers of Minnesota and the United States are greatly 
disappointed with the agricultural rates in the Senate and House bills 
and believe that these rates will not give the home market to the Ameri- 
can farmer to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

Second, that they are very much opposed to rushing this bill through 
with the rates as they now are. 


WHAT THEY WANT 


Agriculture of the Nation wants the home market to the full extent 
of the ability of the American farmer to supply it. 

The giving of the home market to the American farmer is the most 
that a tariff law can do for agriculture. Agriculture is willing that 
industry should have its home market so long as it is on a basis of free 
competition within the United States, 

Agriculture is inherently competitive. It can never abuse the home 
market by exorbitant prices. 

Industry by reason of its ability to control or eliminate competition 
enn, to the extent of this ability, increases its prices to the limit of the 
tariff duties imposed on the importation of its products. 

Therefore agriculture asks that the home market be the base line 
of the parity with industry, which agriculture was promised by the 
Republican Party. 

We asked that the home market, no more and no less, be given to 
American industry and to American agriculture, 


Mr. SCHALL. I also ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Record two articles upon the Montana Flathead Indian Reser- 
vation water-power controversy. ; 

[From the Free Press, Helena, Mont., December 8, 1929] 
Tue HELENA COMMERCIAL CLUB 


The Helena Commercial Club stands for nothing and does nothing. 
Members of this club say they do not attend meetings; that they pay 
dues, but know nothing of the elub's activities or inactivities. 

The name plate, the signature, and the seal of the Helena Commercial 
Club are used to give public approval of the schemes of the monopolists ; 
and aside from this, its record for doing nothing for Helena is perfect. 

If the name were changed to Monopolists’ Commercial Club,” there 
would be a better understanding of its aims and purposes. The cus- 
todians of the aforesaid name plate, signature, and seal, namely, the 
directors, recently passed a resolution asking the Power Commission at 
Washington to give the Polson power site to the Montana Power Co. 
rather than to an applicant company that might offer competing rates. 
The publicity agents, the Helena noosepapers, headlined the monopolists“ 
resolution as follows: “ Helena Commercial Club Indorses Application 
of Montana Power Co.“ In this particular the dues-paying, nonpar- 
ticipating members of the Helena Commercial Club stood up, while ab- 
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sent, and were counted, and the Power Commission at Washington was 
advised of their approval of monopoly. Do the ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib”? 


No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 


From the United States Dafly, Thursday, December 5, 1929] 
BRIEF IN FLATHEAD Drisrurn Conrssrs RIGHTS or INDIANS—POWER 
Company CONTENDS WATERS OF LAKE BELONG TO Srarn OF MONTANA 
AND Nor To TRIBES 


The Rocky Mountain Power Co. filed a brief with the Federal Power 
Commission December 4 in the controversy existing over conflicting 
applications of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. and Walter H. Wheeler 
to develop power on Flathead Lake and the Flathead River, Mont., 
asking the commission to approve its application for a preliminary 
permit to develop the project. 

The offer of the company to pay $1 per horsepower as rental for the 
tribal lands means an annual payment of from $68,000 to perhaps 
$80,000 a year on the first site, representing a 6 per cent yield on 
between $1,000,000 and $1,400,000 annually, the brief states, 

According to the brief the Rocky Mountain Co. agrees that the 
Indians should be treated fairly, but is of the opinion that in handling 
matters affecting Indians and other American citizens, the Government 
has no right to take something that belongs to the white man and 
give it to the Indians, 


LANDS BELONG TO STATS 


In making its decision the commission was asked to bear in mind 
that 98 per cent of the lands in question, and all the waters connected 
with the project, belong to the State of Montana and to citizens of the 
United States other than Indians. It was also pointed out to the 
commission in the brief that the company that develops the site will 
have in its treasury no funds with which to pay rentals, or other 
charges, excepting what is collected from persons purchasing power 
developed at the site. Any charge made in excess of what is due the 
Indians for their tribal lands must be taken from consumers of power 
and given the Indians. While it was admitted that the Indians were 
entitled to fair treatment in renting their lands the brief set forth 
that a rental b-sed on a valuation of more than $1,000,000 for the 
lands involved in the first site is more than they are entitled to. 

Purchasers of power developed at the site should have the oppor- 
tunity of buying power at the lowest possible rates, and every dollar 
charged above a fair rental for the use of the lands would take that 
much money away from the owners of the water rights, the brief said. 

In asking the commission to approve the plan of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Co. the brief states that the company presents a comprehensive 
Plan of improvement and utilization for the purpose of navigation and 
of water-power development, and other beneficial developments best 
adapted to the Flathead project. 

FINANCIAL ABILITY STATED 


The brief further contends that the company has the financial ability 
to carry out the project, has available market for the power to be 
developed, that the annual rental charges offered for use of the Indian 
tribal lands is reasonable, and that the offers of the Rocky Mountain 
Co. to the various interests also are reasonable. 

Assuming that all Government lands outside the forest reserve are 
tribal lands, the brief submits that they constitute less than 2 per cent 
of the total project area and, in addition, that the waters belong to the 
people of Montana; and while it was admitted that the tribal lands 
were the key to the water site, the brief contends that without the 
lake they would be worthless. Three-quarters of the power to be devel- 
oped will come from water stored in the lake and one-fourth from the 
natural flow of the stream. 

From the United States Daily, Friday, December 6, 1929) 
POWER PERMIT ASKED von FLATHEAD REGION—WALTER H. WHEELER 
Fites Barrer Oppostnc Rocky MOUNTAIN Co. 

A brief petitioning the Federal Power Commission to deny the appli- 
cation of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. for a preliminary permit to 
develop power on Flathead Lake and Flathead River, Mont., and issue 
a permit to Walter H. Wheele for the same purpose was filed December 
5, it was announced at the commission. 

In his brief Mr. Wheeler charges the Rocky Mountain’ Power Co. is a 
paper corporation controlled by the directors of the Montana Power 
Co. and will be made a subsidiary of that company as soon as the 
permit is issued. It is contended in the brief that financial arrange- 
ments between the Rocky Mountain Power Co. and the Montana Power 
Co. have not been fully worked out and that there is no record of the 
rate that would be charged for sale of power by the company. 

OFFER IS EXPLAINED 

Mr. Wheeler has sufficient resources for financial development of the 
Flathead power sites, and the approval of financial companies, consult- 
ing engineers, and leading business men who have checked his financial 
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arrangements, the brief asserts, There also is a ready market for power 
produce¢ at the site, which, the brief says, can be sold to the manufac- 
turing plants of the chemical, fertilizer, and metallurgical industries, 
and to cities and farm organizations. 

Mr. Wheeler agrees to pay the Flathead Indians 81.12 ½ per horse- 
power-year for the average amount of power used, compared with $1 
offered by the Rocky Mountain Co., according to the brief. The Rocky 
Mountain Co., he states, proposes to develop 68,000 horsepower per 
annum from site No, 1, and pay the Indians $68,000, while Mr. Wheeler 
proposes to develop 105,000 horsepower and pay $118,125, or $50,125 
more a year. Mr. Wheeler further contends that it is doubtful if the 
Rocky Mountain Co. will develop the four other power sites on the 
project, whereas he proposes to push development of all five sites to 
early completion through a program of selling electric power cheaper 
than anywhere else in the United States. : 

The commission has the choice between two plans to develop the 
Flathead project, the brief points out. One of these plans, Mr. 
Wheeler declares, is of importance to the agricultural and chemical 
industries, and the other of concern only to the power Monopoly of 
Montana, which would control the State with the addition of Flathead 
to its present holdings. 

SAYS COST WILL BE LOW 


To grant a permit to the Rocky Mountain Co. will discourage de- 
velopment of the electrochemical industries, which can be aided only 
with cheap power, the commission was told in the brief. The Ana- 
conda Copper Co., which the brief says is closely related to the Mon- 
tana Power Co., could not compete with an electrochemical plant located 
at Flathead using power at $15 per horsepower, it adds. 

In asking the commission to deny the permit of the Rocky Mountain 
Co., the brief submits that Mr. Wheeler’s plan is to the best interests 
of the public in that it would establish plants for the manufacture of 
high-grade fertilizers at a low cost and furnish competition to the 
Electric Bond & Share Co., which, it is stated, indirectly controls the 
Montana Power Co. and enjoys a monopoly in the Northwest. 


PERMANENT COURT FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
a communication from the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York and certain resolutions adopted by that associa- 
tion relating to the Permanent Court for International Justice. 

There being no objection, the communication and resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE Bar OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New York, V. T., December 12, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: The committee on international law of this association 
is made up as follows: 

Elihu Root, chairman; George W. Wickersham, vice chairman; James 
Byrne; Frederic R. Coudert; Paul D. Cravath; John Foster Dulles; 
James W. Gerard; Oscar R. Houston; Charles P. Howland; Arthur K. 
Kuhn; John G. Milburn; David Hunter Miller; Frank L. Polk; James 
R. Sheffield; Archibald G. Thacher. 

This committee has made a unanimous report to the association de- 
claring in its opinion that the adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court for International Justice is an essential step in the 
organizing of peace and a step desirable in itself; that the draft 
protocol protects in all respects the interests of the United States; and 
that, therefore, the protocol should be promptly ratified by the United 
States without further amendment. 

At the stated meeting of this association held on December 10, 1929, 
on a motion of Mr. Charles H. Strong, it was 

Resolved, That the report of the committee on international law be, 
and it hereby is, adopted, and that the officers of this association be 
requested to transmit a copy thereof to the President of the United 
States and the officers and Members of the United States Senate. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 

At a meeting of the committee of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York on International Law, held at the office of Cadwala- 
der, Wickersham & Taft, Monday, October 21, 1929, a quorum being 
present, the following resolution was adopted: 

“At a meeting of this committee held February 28, 1923, the commit- 
tee recommended to the association a resolution which, at the next 
stated meeting of the association, was unanimously adopted in the 
following terms: 

„The Association of the Bar of the City of New York joins in what 
it believes to be the wise judgment of the American people that the 
United States ought to become one of the supporters of the Permanent 
Court for International Justice at The Hague, and that our judgment 
should therefore adhere to the protocol establishing the court in the 
manner set forth by the President in his message to the Senate of 
February 24, 1923.“ 
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“Thereafter, on January 27, 1926, the United States Senate, by 
resolutions duly adopted, did advise and consent to the adherence on the 
part of the United States to the said protocol and the adjoining statute 
for the Permanent Court for International Justice (without accepting or 
agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction contained in 
said statute), subject to certain reservations and understandings, which 
thereby were made a part and condition of said resolutions, 

“On March 18, 1929; a protocol for the adherence of the United 
States to the said Permanent Court was adopted and recommended by a 
committee of jurists, one of whom was the Hon. Elihu Root, for the 
revision of the statute of the court providing a means for the carrying 
out of the reservations and understandings set forth in the Senate 
resolution of January 27, 1926. 

“This committee has examined such draft protocol and therefore 
resolves— 

“1. That the adherence of the United States to the court is an essen- 
tial step to the organization of peace and a step desirable in itself; 

“2. That the draft protocol protects in all respects the interests of 
the United States; and 

“8. That therefore the protocol should be promptly signed and rati- 
fied by the United States without further amendment. 

“That a copy of these resolutions be submitted to this association, 
with a recommendation that they be adopted. 

“ OcTOBER —, 1929.“ 


A. A. GRORUD, ATTORNEY OF FLATHEAD INDIANS 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs a letter from the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] in regard to a statement made in the RECORD a 
few days ago by Congressman Cramton. I would like to have 
this printed in the body of the Rxconb, and I ask unanimous 
consent that that may be done, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
if this is a reflection by the junior Senator from Montana upon 
a Member of the House? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; it is not a reflection; it is just an 
explanation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and printed in 
the RECORD, 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
December 14, 1929, 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR FRAZIER: I am in receipt of your favor of December 
11 calling my attention to the derogatory statements made by Congress- 
man CRAMTON and the introduction by him of a letter from Judge 
Word, of Montana, in regard to A. A. Grorud, who has been doing 
some work for your subcommittee on Indian Affairs. I also note that 
you are wondering what the charges made by Judge Word amount to. 

In reply, I beg to state that Judge Word is not a member of the 
supreme court at this time, but is a practicing lawyer in the city of 
Helena. My understanding is that Mr. Word was the one who insti- 
gated the disbarment proceedings against Mr. Grorud. He was also 
working in conjunction with Blair Cohen when, as you recall, Mr. 
Cohen was sent out at the instance of Harry Daugherty and William J. 
Burns by the Republican National Committee to get something on me 
in order to stop the investigation. Whether Mr. Word was at that time 
in the employ of the Burns Detective Agency or the Republican Na- 
tional Committee I am not informed, but I do know that he was 
actively seeking to assist them in what they were trying to accomplish. 

I note that Mr. CRAMTON says: 

“But suffice to say that he [referring to Mr. Grorud] has been dis- 
barred by the Supreme Court of the State of Montana because of graft- 
ing on Indians in small amounts as against Indian clients, representing 
both sides of the case.” 

Mr. CRAMTON’s statement is not in accordance with the facts. Mr. 
Grorud was suspended by the supreme court in connection with the 
handling of a small sum of money in an estate matter in the city of 
Helena which had no connection with the Indians. At the time the 
proceedings were filed Mr. Grorud was here representing the Flathead 
Indian Tribe. They have repeatedly elected him as their attorney, 
although they were entirely familiar with the proceedings in Helena. 
Mr. Grorud did not return to Helena, he informs me, due to the fact 
that the Indian Department refused to pay him out of Indian funds, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Indians have repeatedly authorized 
them to do so. I know nothing of the facts surrounding the suspension 


of Mr. Grorud from the practice for one year, and consequently am not 
in a position to pass judgment upon his case in that matter. 

I do know that Mr. Grorud was formerly assistant attorney general 
for the State of Montana, serving under the Hon. 8. C. Ford, who is now 
a member of the Supreme Court of the State of Montana, and I am sat- 
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isfied that Judge Ford would bear me out in saying that he was faithful 
in his duties in that office at all times. 

It is also due Mr. Grorud to say that while I have been in absolute 
disagreement with him on many of his views concerning Indian matters, 
he has worked extremely hard, and I believe faithfully, for a number of 
years, and has been in rather bitter opposition to some of the policies 
of the former Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Burke. 

The tribal council of the Flathead Indian Reservation, which repre- 
sents a majority of the Indians on that reservation, recently held a 
meeting In which they passed resolutions continuing Mr. Grorud as 
their attorney and authorizing the department to pay him for his 
services. 

I personally would not in the least be disturbed by anything that 
the Hon. Lee Word would say about Mr. Grorud, or about any other eiti- 
zen of Montana, knowing Mr. Word as I have had occasion to know 
him from the time I served with him as a member of the legislature in 
1910 to the present time. I might elaborate more in detail concerning 
this gentleman's activities both in the legislature and since that time, 

_ but do not feel it is necessary. 
With kindest regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
B. K. WHEELER. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present a 
copy of a resolution recently adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Textile Operatives of Fall River, Mass., which I ask 
may be treated in the nature of a petition, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEXTILE OPERATIVES, 
Full River, Mass., December 14, 1929, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Please excuse the liberty we take in addressing you 
and bringing to your attention copy of a resolution adopted by the 
above-named national organization dealing with the hours of labor in 
the textile industry. 

Resolution 


“The committee on resolutions recommend that great effort be made 
whereas the incoming officers and all members of the federation shall 
do all in their power to bring before Congress the very important 
necessity for a Federal 48-hour law where all States shall work an 
equal number of hours. Be it 

“ Resolved, That the officers of the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives bring this question to the attention of the Senators of the 
various States and try and urge them to do all in their power to have 
the Constitution amended and a Federal 48-hour law adopted for all 
States.” 

In bringing this matter to your attention it is our opinion that the 
greatest and most essential factor in creating the past and present de- 
plorable depressed condition in our trade is that of overproduction, 
This fact must be evident to anybody open to conviction who has any 
knowledge of the textile industry. 

It must be apparent to all that the only real remedy for this condi- 
tion is to give production a reasonable cut, and the only positive way 
to bring about a general cut in production is the passage of a Federal 
act adopting a uniform work week of not more than 48 hours. Fully 
realizing, as we understand it, the necessity of amending the Constitu- 
tion before Congress can enact such legislation, we earnestly and re- 
specifully request your assistance and cooperation with your brother 
Senators interested in this important subject in bringing before your 
honorable body a petition seeking an amendment to the Constitution 
with a view of giving Congress power to regulate the hours of labor in 
the textile industry. 

Very truly yours, 
: JAMES TANSEY, President. 
WILLIAM Harwoop, Secretary. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I present a letter from Mr. 
Frederick Osborn, of New York, with an accompanying com- 
munication, in regard to immigration from Mexico, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New YORK, December 19, 1929, 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Senator Harris: I inclose a copy of a letter I have to-day 

written the President re the Harris-Box bill. 
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If there is anything further I can do, please let me know. I know 
of nothing now pending in Washington of more ultimate importance. 
Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK OSBORN. 
{Inclosure] 
DECEMBER 19, 1929. 
The Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The deep personal admiration in which you 
are held by my brother, Barl Osborn, who worked under you in Belgium, 
prompts me to write to you about a matter of immense importance to 
the future welfare of our people. 

I refer to the continuing immigration to this country of large num- 
bers of people from the nonquota countries of the American continents, 
of Hawaii, and of the Philippines, whose environmental conditions have 
given them no preparation for American citizenship in any real sense of 
the term, either for themselves or for the bringing up they will give 
their children, and whose constitutional hereditary qualities are probably 
considerably less valuable than those of the average of the population 
of the United States. 

The Harris-Box bill which is now before the Senate, and would place 
Mexico under the quota law, makes the consideration of the present 
large influx of Mexicans particularly pertinent. My experience in travel- 
Ing in Mexico and in living and working with these people convinces 
me that on the environmental side alone it would be a good many gen- 
erations before they could be trained to the ordinary standard of 
obedience to the laws of sanitation and social conduct desirable. On 
the side of heredity it is not possible to make so dogmatic a statement, 
although I believe that all students of the heredity of Mexican peon 
stocks are agreed that the present influx is adding an extremely poor 
grade of breeding stock to our country. 

These two conditions of heredity and environment determine the 
future children of our country. I hope that those who have in mind the 
immediate needs of a cheap labor supply and those who have in mind 
the more statesmanlike needs of satisfactory diplomatic relations with 
Mexico will realize to what an extent these are minor considerations 
compared to the effect on the country’s future and that the Harris-Box 
bill may have your support for this reason. 

With warm personal good wishes of the season, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
FREDERICK OSBORN. 


FREIGHT RATES ON ROAD-BUILDING MATERIAL 


Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, the Legislature of Tennes- 
see some time ago passed a resolution protesting against the 
increase of freight rates on road-building materials by the 
various railroads serving west Tennessee and other portions of 
the Mississippi Valley. I present the resolution and ask that it 
may be printed as part of my remarks. I also ask to be inserted 
as part of my remarks a letter of Gen. Harvey H. Hannah, 
chairman of the railroad and public utilities commission of date 
December 16, and also an excerpt in reference to the proposed 
increase in rates, and I request that all these be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. President, I desire to add my very earnest protest against 
the increase of these rates. It is not shown that the railroads 
concerned need the increased rates. They are already high 
enough, if not too high. They ought to be made lower instead 
of raised. I have time and again protested to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and I again thus publicly protest against 
the increase of rates. The reasons set out in the resolution and 
in the letter of General Hannah are absolutely unanswerable. 
Should the Interstate Commerce Commission put the rates in 
effect, they ought to be contested in the courts, and I hope they 
will be contested in the courts. If such contest has to be made, 
I am going to offer my services as amicus curie when the case 
is heard. I can not believe that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will for a moment seriously consider following the 
recommendation of the examiner. 

There being no objection, the documents were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 22 (by Messrs. Abernathy of McNairy, Clarke, 
and Bratton) 


Whereas a schedule of increased freight rates on road-building 
material has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the railroads serving west Tennessee and other portions of the 
Mississippi Valley, which increased rates are proposed to be put into 
effect on March 1, 1929; and 

Whereas said schedule of increased freight rates on road-building 
material, if put into effect, will increase the cost of road building in 
west Tennessee from $1,200 to $1,500 per mile, and will increase the 
cost to municipalities in west Tennessee of paving sidewalks and 
streets, ete., proportionately, and will proportionately increase the 
cost of construction of buildings where such materials are used; and 
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Whereas under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
protests must be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
such nature as to justify that commission in issuing an order sus- 
pending such proposed schedule of rates; and 

Whereas the adoption of this proposed increase of freight rates 
on road material at the present rate of road building in west Tennessee 
will cost the State of Tennessee alone about $1,000,000 per annum 
and will cost the municipalities of that section a very large sum and 
will also cost individual citizens large sums; and 

Whereas the railroad and public utilities commission of the State 
of Tennessee has vigorously protested and various chambers of com- 
merce and freight-rate associations have protested, at least (1 munici- 
palities of that section have already filed formal protests against 
increased freight rates: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
State of Tennessee, That the State of Tennessee most respectfully 
and earnestly requests the Interstate Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend said proposed freight rates on road-building material which 
have been filed with said commission by the carriers serving west 
Tennessee to take effect March 1, 1929, until a hearing may be had 
by said commission upon a thorough and complete investigation of 
all the facts pertinent to the question at issue; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this joint resolution be forwarded im- 
mediately by wire to the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the secretary of state, to the end that said com- 
mission may have before it this expression of the attitude of the 
general assembly of the State with respect to this most important 
movement on the part of the railroads because of the fact that all 
road-building material must be shipped into west Tennessee. 

Adopted February 20, 1929. 

S. R. Bnarrox, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Cas. H. Love, 
Speaker of ‘the House of Representatives. 

Approved February 20, 1929. 

HENRY H. Horton, Governor. 


RAILROAD AND PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, December 16, 1929. 


Re: Interstate Commerce Commission, I. and S. Docket No. 8250, pro- 
posed increase in rates on sand, gravel, slag, stone, and chert to 
points in Mississippi N territory, including points in west 
Tennessee, 


Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: As you will recall, our commission, largely through 
your efforts, as our Senator from Tennessee, were able to stave off the 
drastic advances in freight rates on sand, gravel, slag, stone, and chert 
to be used on the highways in west Tennessee and in the Mississippi 
Valley, especially after the railroads had tried to force these drastic 
advances, which would have been effective on March 1, 1929. Since 
that time the towns, counties, municipalities, and the State have been 
saved $1,000,000 in round numbers. 

These advanced rates which they tried to enforce grew out of a case 
heard from the State of Georgia, known as Docket No. 17517, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and which, you will recall, both Commissioner 
Esch and Commissioner Lewis, who is now the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in letters to you said did not include either 
west Tennessee or the Mississippi Valley. 

Since that time the railroads have taken the matter up again with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Docket No. 3250, I. and S., 
and they have had an examiner to take proof, which he did last May 
at Memphis, and has tentatively suggested in his report that the increase 
should be allowed, evidently construing the Georgia case as authority 
for this increase, notwithstanding the fact that both Commissioners 
Lewis and Esch, as above stated, have said the Georgia case did not 
apply in this territory. 

I am reliably informed that the proof heard before the examiner in 
this case, being divorced from the Georgia case, would not in any way 
have given him grounds for such a report, in face of the fact that our 
people have been in the flood area and no one has suffered more than 
west Tennessee and the Mississippi Valley, for which they are now pray- 
ing Congress for enormous appropriations to safeguard flood conditions. 

Certainly the financial condition of the country, especially among the 
farmers and working people, does not warrant an increase of rates on 
the materials in question and which would add $1,000,000 to the burden 
of the people in west Tennessee if this is permitted to go through. 

We now owe practically $100,000,000 as a State debt, largely financed 
on short-term notes, which would average 5 per cent interest, yet seven 
years ago the State debt was less than $15,000,000. ‘The extra session 
of the legislature just adjourned voted $10,000,000 more for roads, to 
say nothing of the other millions added to meet deficits, ete. 

Our people can not stand much more upon their bent backs, as they 
stagger now under the load, and if these advances in freight rates are 
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allowed it means $1,000,000 more upon the backs of the people of west 
Tennessee, to say nothing of the others living in the Mississippi Valley, 
and I appeal to you, as the Senator of all of our people, to step into the 
breach and challenge this situation and have a thorough investigation 
made and not let the matter go by default upon the mere report of an 
examiner, who in his report states “that if the rates here proposed 
become effective this road-building program will have to be curtailed or 
extra taxes assessed.” 

Upon this statement of his Tennessee hangs her hat, and we contend 
that the present rates are ample and in no wise confiscatory, and that 
the reports of the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show that they are making money and declaring dividends. 

With big business blowing up the bladder of Republican hard times to 
mislead the people it appeals to me that it is no time to raise the rates 
on the people of west Tennessee and the Mississippi Valley, or to force 
them to quit building roads. 

I am Inclosing you a short synopsis of the report of the examiner 
made in this case, 

Hoping to see you soon, and wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, I am, as ever, 

Your sincere friend, 
Harvey H. HANNAH, Chairman, 


In re Interstate Commerce Commission, L. and S. Docket No. 3250, 
proposed increase in rates on sand, gravel, slag, stone, and chert to 
points in Mississippi Valley territory, including points in West Ten- 
nessee. 

Since 1920 this commission has been successful in its efforts in hold- 
ing the present level of road-building material freight rates to points In 
west Tennessee, all of which rates were and are the voluntary rates of 
the carriers 

You are familiar with the efforts of the railroads to make very drastic 
advances in these rates to become effective on March 1, 1929. 

Through the concerted efforts of the Railroad Commissions of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, the Legislature of the State of Tennes- 
see, together with other State, county, and municipal officials, we suc- 
ceeded in having the advanced rates suspended pending a thorough 
investigation and hearing, which hearing was held in Memphis, Tenn., 
during May, 1929. 

A copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 22 of the General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee, approved February 20, 1929, is attached hereto, 

The proposed report of the examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing this case has been received by the commission. The 
examiner In his proposed report refers to undisputed evidence of State 
highway, city and county officials, and public officers from practically 
every county in west Tennessee and the lower Mississippi Valley, which 
testimony conclusively shows and the examiner so states, that if the 
rates here proposed become effective these road-building programs have 
to be curtailed or extra taxes assessed,” which is in direct conflict and 
opposition with the thought which is now paramount in the minds and 
hearts of our entire Nation. The examiner in his proposed report says: 

“Highway commissioners, city and county officials, and public of- 
cers of various municipalities, all located in the area which would be 
affected, appeared at the hearing in considerable number and voiced 
their protest against the proposed rates. Testimony was given as to 
the necessity of good roads and the extensive road-building programs 
which the several valley States, counties, and municipalities have under 
way or in view, and all of these officials gave testimony to the effect 
that if the rates here proposed become effective these road-bullding 
programs have to be curtailed or extra taxes assessed. Reference was 
made to the 1927 flood conditions and a resulting decrease in land 
values in the Delta section. Detailed evidence was given by these 
officials as to the tonnages used during the year 1928 by the respective 
counties and municipalities, the freight charges paid thereon, and what 
such charges would be if the rates here proposed should become effec- 
tive on interstate traffic and later be established on intrastate traffic.” 

The examiner then further says: 

“Protestants are here insisting, as shown, that transportation condi- 
tions warrant a lower level of rates in this traffic within the valley 
than in the Southeast. Careful consideration has here been given to 
the evidence produced by protestants on this feature. That considera- 
tion does not, however, justify a departure here from the conclusions 
which the commission has reached in its prior decisions on this subject.” 

From this statement one might infer that the examiner is depending 
more upon the evidence in some prior case where the people involved 
in this hearing were not heard than he is depending upon the evidence 
in this particular case to justify a mileage system of rates in an en- 
tirely different section of the South. 

Concerted protests will, of course, be made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an effort to have the examiner’s proposed 
findings overruled. 

In the general run of commerce approximately 75 per cent is inter- 
state and 25 per cent intrastate, but as to road-building materials in 
the particular territory involved in this cause the conditions are exactly 
the reverse. We believe the movement is 75 or 80 per cent intrastate, 
and the examiner concedes that it is 65 per cent intrastate. 
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RADIO ADDRESS ON THE FARM PROBLEM BY SENATOR BROOKHART 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio speech delivered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr] on December 18 on the 
subject of “The farm problem up to date.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

THE FARM PROBLEM Ur ro DATE 

The latest bulletin of the National Industrial Conference Board shows 
that the farmers of the United States are entitled to receive $5,000- 
000,000 more for their annual crop sales, before their wages or com- 
pensation for their work will amount to the wages of ordinary un- 
skilled labor, and their capital return to the lowest Government rate of 
about 4 per cent. Nobody will deny the farmer the right to a wage 
equal to unskilled labor. Nobody will deny him the right to a capital 
return of 4 per cent upon his capital investment. Both figures are 
unjustly low, but I shall present the case from this level. 

If the farmer is entitled to five billion more for his crops, whence 
shall it come? He can not get it unless somebody pays it to him. How 
can his price be raised? There is a large volume of farm products 
imported that can be produced in the United States. If the tariff rates 
are properly adjusted, this portion of the market can be turned to the 
American farmer. However, nobody claims his income can be increased 
more than one billion by this method. This leaves $4,000,000,000 more 
to be found elsewhere. It must be found mainly by handling the export- 
able surplus, 

Let us take a look at our American farm. It is producing a surplus 
for export of about $2,000,000,000 per year. This, however, is its value 
largely in a processed form and not as it left the farm. Roughly speak- 
ing, about 10 per cent of our farm production is exported, and cotton, 
wheat, and pork products make up about two-thirds of this surplus. 
The tariff is not effective upon any farm product that has an exportable 
surplus, For instance, this year the farmers of the Northwest have 
recelved about 20 cents per bushel less for their wheat than the farmers 
of Canada in spite of the fact that we have 42 cents per bushel tariff. 
Nevertheless, the Canadian farmers have received a better price than 
the world market at harvest time, because their pool has been able to 
hold the seasonal surplus out of the market. The American surplus 
goes abroad and the price is fixed by sale in the world market, where 
it is offered in competition with all the world. This price is cabled 


back to the board of trade or the cotton exchange, and this fixes the’ 


price of the whole product at home. Hence a tariff is not effective. 

Will a flexible tariff correct this trouble? No; it can not be cor- 
rected by raising or lowering tariff rates, either by the Congress or by 
the Tariff Commission. - Besides, Congress will give the farmers high 
enough tariff rates to raise the whole $4,000,000,000, providing they 
are made effective. How to make them effective is the all-important 
question in the tariff bill. Some farm leaders and so-called friends of 
the farmer are shouting for the flexible tariff, but this is chasing the 
rainbow. I bave asked experts to add up all the benefits of the flexible 
tariff to the farmers of the United States during the past seven years. 
I then had them add up all the benefits to industry, and estimate how 
much it had cost the farmers in higher prices. The final result showed 
that the flexible tariff has cost the farmers many millions more than its 
benefits, 

These facts have turned the Senators of the Northwest against the 
flexible tariff. Instead, they have offered an export debenture of half 
the tariff rate. As it passed the Senate, the certificate of this debenture 
is issued to the exporters and is redeemable by the Treasury. This 
ought to raise the price of farm products by the amount of the deben- 
ture, but to make sure of this I would like to see it changed and issued 
to the Farm Board only, and made available for payment of losses in 
handling the surplus, if any. 

I have always thought that the handling of the surplus was mainly a 
question of sufficient finance. Some of this surplus will turn quickly 
and the money will be back for use again, but some of it must be held 
for a better world demand. In extreme cases I have thought it would 
require $15,000,000. We have provided only five hundred millions for 
the Farm Board, and that only to be loaned on good security with no 
provision for payment of losses. In addition, we have the inter- 
mediate credit bank with an authorized capacity of six hundred and 
sixty millions, and I have proposed to transfer it to the Farm 
Board. If to these we add a two hundred million dollar debenture 
available for the payment of losses, the board can safely and quite folly 
finance the whole exportable surplus except in the most extreme cases. 
It could have done it easily this year with two-thirds of these resources. 
Besides, I do not believe the losses will ever be more than a small 
fraction of two hundred million dollars. On many of the biggest items 
there could be a profit. This means that the debenture would soon grow 
into a fund large enough to handle any crop, and might nearly all be 
discontinued in the end. 

For example, cotton is the biggest item of export. On an average we 
export about 65 per cent of the world demand. In 1926 we had the 
largest surplus. If we had decided the farmers were entitled to 23 
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cents per pound and bid that for it, we would probably have purchased 
about five or six hundred million dollars’ worth to have maintained the 
market at that price. But if the Farm Board should do that through 
its stabilizing corporation, it would own 65 per cent of the world’s 
cotton demand. It would be in position to ask a price and to get it. 
Already at this date that cotton would have been sold with not one 
dollar of loss. A profit might easily have been taken. The farmers 
would have received 23 cents per pound instead of 6 to 10 cents which 
they did receive. The whole South would have been prosperous and 
that would have added to the prosperity of the entire country. 

The situation as to wheat is not muc“ diferent. The United States 
and Canada produce from 60 to 70 per cent of the exportable wheat of 
the whole world. Canada already has a successful pool that kept wheat 
well above the world market during the harvest time this year. The 
head of the pool appeared before the Senate committee and would like 
to have us cooperate with them. If we de, the two together could 
control the world market for wheat to about the same extent as the 
United States alone can control cotton. 

The United States is furnishing about three-fourths of the world 
demand for pork products, which is the next biggest item. Again we 
need only adequate financing to secure our cost of production and 
cooperative profit. 

As to oats and corn, the surplus is very small, and a very small 
investment would insure us an adequate price. As to beef products, 
there is a further difficulty of processing, and some like difficulty as to 
pork, but adequate financing will answer for both. The debenture, if 
paid to the Farm Board, will furnish this finance. So far the Farm 
Board has been of no general benefit; perhaps on the whole it has been 
a detriment. It is high time that it should be vitalized and equipped 
with genuine financial power. 

I wish expressly to say to the dairy farmers at this moment you do 
not have an exportable surplus, but at the present rate of increase you 
will have it before the end of 1930, and then all I have said will apply 
with equal force to you. All farmers—east, west, north, and south— 
should join together for this debenture. You are now paying ten or 
twelve hundred million dollars a year in higher prices to maintain the 
tariff system. You are entitled to a debenture of at least $200,000,000 
to make your own rates effective, 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to another subject not directly in the 
line of farm relief, but so closely connected as to be of the greatest 
importance to the farmer, It is the question of credit control. At 
present the surplus credit of the country is assembled in New York for 
the purpose of speculation. The total amount has exceeded one-third 
of all the deposits in all of the member banks of the whole Federal 
reserve system, Speculation bids the interest rates to a higher level 
always, and the effect on Federal land bank bonds was to raise them 
recently one-half per cent to the farmers of the country. If this busi- 
ness is to continue, it should be taxed. Senator Glass has offered an 
amendment to the tariff bill to levy a 5 per cent sales tax on all these 
speculative sales when the sale is made within 60 days from the date 
of purchase. This is a simple and effective definition of speculation. 
If the stock is purchased and held 60 days or more it is rated an 
investment; if less, it is a speculation. Since the average holding of 
these stocks is 22 days, the vast majority of them will come under 
this tax. Gasoline pays about a 15 per cent sales tax, and speculation 
in stocks should pay at least 5 per cent. I am aware that such a tax 
would reduce the volume of speculative business, but that fact would 
be its greatest benefit. However, the volume would continue large 
and pay the tax, and this would give us money. to improve the rural 
mail routes and to relieve the thousands of disabled soldiers who are 
drawing no compensation. 


THE TARIFF, POLITICS, AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask in the 
name of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] per- 
mission to have printed in the Recorp several newspaper edi- 
torials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From The Nation, December 11, 1929] 
Fir ro RULE 


It was Elihu Root, if we remember rightly, who once declared that 
the Republican Party alone was fit to rule. Now not even Mr. Root, 
we believe, would greet this Republican Congress, as it meets again in 
its second session, after its futile first sitting, with any such tribute. 
Never, we think, has the party fallen lower as a formulator of national 
policy; never has an administration, which took office with a large 
party majority in the House and a workable one in the Senate, achieved 
so little. A Republican President took charge after the most emphatic 
victory ever recorded—only to demonstrate that being a successful engi- 
neer in no wise guarantees that one is also a leader. It is plain that 
Mr. Hoover must in large measure bear the responsibility for his party's 
debacle—for he can not lead. He indicates his wishes, but neither speci- 


fies just what he wants nor knows how to obtain it. His is the type 
of mind which grapples with no problem until compelled to do so, and 
he is further handicapped in that he is without a large and devoted 
following in the Capitol. 

It is the same Congress which is meeting again, and it will produce 
as little as it did in the last session to benefit the public and much, 
we fear, that will do barm. In an hour when sound reason dictates 
the lowering of the tariff to open up more world markets to us in the 
coming period of industrial depression and consequent restriction of the 
home market, the Republican Party will make it much more difficult 
for the rest of the world to buy from us or to pay us what it owes us. 
A tariff bill will doubtless be put through, but the measure, no matter 
how much altered, will still reek with politics, compromise, expedi- 
ency, and selfish aggrandizement. Even the progressive Senators, with 
the outstanding exception of Senator Norris, have been so recreant to 
the plain people as to vote for a 34-cent duty on wool—the wool every 
citizen must buy unless he substitutes shoddy. They have forgotten 
that it was the Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909 which so 
roused the country against Mr. Taft that the Republicans lost control 
of Congress in the following year. Mr. Taft himself admitted that 
Schedule K, levying a duty of 83 to 86 cents a pound on wool, was 
“indefensible.” In 1929 we find our leading progressives voting for a 
84-cent duty on this commodity. 

None the less the dispatches report that the progressive group will 
be more than ever in control of the situation in the regular session and 
will continue the program of reducing the tariff slightly here and there 
and building it up at points where the group thinks the farmer can be 
protected. Their economics are utterly at fault. Except in a few cases, 
it is not possible to aid the farmer by the hocus-pocus of bringing him 
within the magic circle of protection. Nothing that can be done for 
him will offset the burdens he already carries as a result of the taxa- 
tion of most of the things that he needs and uses. As to this, let us 
cite some words of one of the ablest and most honest of the recent 
members of the Tariff Commission at Washington, Edward P. Costigan, 
who served on that commission for years. In a recent address in 
Denver he declared that— 

“The effort to put agriculture and manufacturing on a parity by 
means of the tariff is doomed to failure, so far as the great bulk of 
our production is concerned. The prices of approximately three-fourths 
of our farm products are fixed, not by the tariff, but in world markets, 
and if the Govenment is to save the producers of those goods against 
loss, bounties rather than tariffs must do the work. Farm subsidies 
such as the debenture plan might partially relieve the present agricul- 
tural distress, but if high tariffs are to be maintained all along the 
line on manufactured goods, it appears certain that the farmer is 
destined to play a rapidly lessening part in our economic life. One 
reason is that farmers are not able to combine like manufacturers and 
thus limit production, divide markets, and fix prices. Accordingly, 
while their eyes are on foreign competition, the farmers are often dis- 
astrously affected by domestic competition. The recent useless high 
tarif on butter is a striking case in point.” 

The progressives can not see that there is a moral issue in this 
tariff question and so they can not throw themselves whole-heartedly 
into defeating the tariff bill. This is but fresh evidence of the lack of 
statesmanship at Washington. 

The significant point about it all is that the present disintegration 
and demoralization of the Republican Party are of its own creation. 
We admit that there have been other times when the party seemed on 
the point of complete decay, when there was a shocking dearth of 
leadership by other than partisan spoilsmen. But what we are wit- 
nessing to-day is, we believe, a deeper rotting out of the party’s fiber 
than at any time heretofore, 

This is as it should be; if its complete surrender to the masters of 
wealth and special privilege does not carry with it a progressive pun- 
ishment in the corroding of its own spirit and membership, one will 
have to abandon one’s belief in the mills of the gods. Certainly no one 
can maintain that the party ever touched a lower tide in its leadership 
of the Senate than when it made u Watson, of Indiana, its leader 
and the spokesman of the President of the United States. 

Meanwhile, as Senator Was has pointed out, it does not lle in any 
Republican’s mouth to abuse the Democrats for striking hands with the 
Progressives, During the years 1919-20 a Republican Congress dead- 
locked the government of Woodrow Wilson, wrecked its domestic recon- 
struction program, postponed tax reduction until 1921, and deflated the 
farmers at an enormous cost to them. Senator Watsn’s indictment 
can not conceal the fact that the leadership on his side of the House is 
as inept, as futile, and as devoid of principle as that on the Republi- 
can. Democratic leadership, too, steadily disintegrates as the party 
more and more embraces the Republican policies it once professed to 
oppose. The tariff cancer is eating out its heart. The Democratic 
Party, too, is infected by imperialism, poisoned by the virus of big 
navalism, and unredeemed by its superior interest in foreign affairs 
which too often is based upon expediency rather than principle. How, 
under these circumstances, can there be any hesitation on the part of 
liberals in turning to the task of creating a new party free of corruption 
and sincerely devoted to the welfare of the masses? 
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[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, December 14, 1929] 
Wonsn THAN a Democratic BLUNDER 


It is a familiar aphorism that the Democrats can always be depended 
upon for a serious blunder at a critical period in the history of their 
party. But who can recall a more serious Democratie blunder than 
the Republican blunder of putting Joseph R. Grunpy in the United 
States Senate? 

It bodes embarrassing consequences to the Republican Party in two 
main respects. 

First, it emphasizes and intensifies the sectional clash in the party 
between the easterners and the westerners; between the eastern in- 
dustrialists and the western agriculturists, By Grunpy’s deliberate 
appointment to the Senate at this time the Pennsylvania high tariffites 
who, largely through the instrumentality of Grunpy, have fastened 
on the country a tariff which has oppressed the western farmers and 
from which they are seeking relief, have flung in those farmers’ faces 
the very man who personifies that policy; the very man who has just 
complained that the States of these western farmers are backward 
and under the Constitution take advantage of a representation in the 
Senate which is unjust in comparison with similar representation of 
the high tariff Eastern States. Moreover, GRUNDY is the man who is 
more responsible than any other person for wrecking the President's 
extra session plan for relieving the farmers through tariff revision. If 
lately it has been thought that there was danger of a split between the 
eastern and the western elements of the Republican Party, Grunpy's 
thrust into the United States Senate, it would seem, has made such a 
split a certainty. 

But the blunder is as monumental in another respect, “OLD Jon” 
Gnuxbx is the incarnation of the system of politics which depends upon 
the employment of millions of dollars for shaping the administration of 
the Government to insure its favors for those who supply the money. 
Grunpby, more than anyone else, has been the collector of such money; 
and GRUNDY, more than anyone else, has seen to it that the money's 
worth of favors were bestowed. This is the system against which the 
decent ranks of both political parties have begun to rebel. But never 
was it more shamelessly and more defiantly upheld than by this cata- 
pulting of GRUNDY into the Senate by the Pennsylvania Republican 
machine. 

And it must be a disturbing realization by President Hoover that his 
own Secretary of the Treasury is a part of that machine. 

= Lit Be dene: Nakane e Solt the: Week ict thie 
blunder, 


[From the Kansas City Times, December 16, 1929] 
POLITICS AND THE GRUNDY BUSINESS 


There was nothing for the Senate to do but to administer the oath 
of office to Joserm R. GRUNDY when he presented his legitimate creden- 
tials. There is nothing left for the Senate to do but to give the 
Senator elect his seat. Nevertheless GRUNDY is a load for the Repub- 
lican Party of the East to carry, a load it might have been spared ff 
Governor Fisher and the other party leaders in Pennsylvania had desired 
to confer distinction rather than humiliation on their party and their 
State by naming to the Senate a man of eminent qualifications and unim- 
peachable record. About the only thing that can be said in favor of 
Governor Fisher is that he was encouraged to make the appointment 
by officiousness and aggressiveness of certain Senators in what seemed 
like a determination to dictate to him in a matter that was not their 
business. 

Whether from a sense of personal and political obligation or in resent- 
ment because of interference, or for both reasons, this appointment 
was made, it reflects on the State, burdens the party, and is a liability 
to the party's leader, President Hoover. The President could not and 
did not take a hand; but he can not but regret that a different type of 
man was not chosen. Mr. Hoover does not pick out Grundys when 
he appoints men to responsible positions. 

GRUNDY represents the money policy in politics. He has been actu. 
ated by this policy for 30 years. The primary ticket he supported in 
1926 had a fund, largely collected by him, of $1,805,000. The expendi- 
tures averaged $3.70 for each yote cast for that ticket, even more than 
the cost per vote of the opposing Vare ticket. In telling of this fund, 
of his activities as a lobbyist for the interests that furnished it, GRUNDY 
was either callous or cynical; he assumed the attitude of complete justi- 
fication. He is the striking exponent of the doctrine that to the con- 
tributors belong the spoils, and through lobbying for excessive tariff 
rates he has collected spoils no end for heavy contributors. 

Just how far the political repercussions of the Grundy business 
may go in the eastern industrial States may not be very definitely 
gaged. The East is for high protection of industries. It has prospered 
under such protection. GRUNDY at least has stood for this policy and 
has produced, whatever his ethics may be. But in the West and South a 
great deal will be heard about Grundyism. How much and to what 
effect will depend a good deal on the kind of tariff bill Congress passes 
in this session. If the bill is anything like that prepared by the House, 
or even as improved by the Senate, Grundyism, so far as industrial 
schedules go, will have a long, hard ride. The pending bill provides for 
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added duties on 42 of the 60 products of Pennsylvania subject to 
protection. 

And this is in a bill called for in the interests of farmers and others 
identified with agriculture. In Grunpy’s opinion, the agricultural 
States should have little to say about Government. It is the opinion 
now of these same States that the new Senator elect, stepping from his 
post of hired lobbyist to that of United States Senator, ought to keep 
pretty quiet for a while. 


{From the St, Louis Post-Dispatch, December 15, 1929] 


British JURIST DISCUSSES AMERICAN PROHIBITION—REFORMERS Have 
INFECTED THR NATION WIrn HySTERICAL MapNess, Says Lorp Bin- 
KENHEAD—BELIEVES UNITED States OUGHT TO TAKE STEPS TO SAVE 
Sotts or Own PEOPLE BEFORE SINKING FOREIGN Liquor SHIPS FAR 
From SHORES OF THIS COUNTRY—FORBIDDING OF PUBLIC SALE OF 
SPIRITS AND PERMITTING WINES AND Berge WouLD Satisry 99 OUT 
or 100 PERSONS, FORMER LORD CHANCELLOR THINES 


By the Earl of Birkenhead 


(Frederick Edwin Smith, Earl of Birkenhead, distinguished barrister 
the former Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, has written numerous 
books on international law and politics. Born a poor boy, he won a 
scholarship at Oxford and made a swift success in law. Lord Birken- 
head gained prominence for his prosecution of Sir Roger Casement for 
treason during the World War and by taking a leađing part in crushing 
the 1926 general strike. He opposed Ramsey MacDonald's Labor Goy- 
ernment and helped effect the overturn of November, 1924, after which 
Premier Stanley Baldwin made him Secretary of State for India. 
Although a stanch opponent of prohibition, he once won a wager by 
remaining a teetotaler for 12 months.) 

It is never very seemly to attempt to pass final judgment upon the 
social institutions of a friendly country. There is so much danger that, 
by ignorance or prejudice, one may overlook or overstress certain 
aspects of a controversial subject to the exclusion of others; moreover, 
a foreigner may so easily and so unwittingly affront national pride. 
For this reason, though I have never concealed my views on the sub- 
ject of prohibition as a whole, I have never attempted to criticize its 
workings inside the United States. 

This has not been altogether from lack of material; it has been difi- 
cult for the last few years either to speak to an American or to any- 
body else about America, or to read any form of literature about the 
United States, without sooner or later being confronted with the latest 
information and scandal about the workings of prohibition in that coun- 
try. I am assured that imported liquor was never so good or so cheap 
in America since the war as to-day; that home-brewing has reached an 
unprecedented pitch of perfection; that even the apparently most un- 
appetizing of liquids, home-fermented grape juice, is now so produced as 
to be drinkable. However, as I say, it seems to me none of my business 
to seek such information; still less, to impart it to others. But during 
the last few months prohibition has, not for the first time, ceased to be 
a purely internal concern of the United States. The sinking of the 
m Alone bas brought it once more into the sphere of international 
relations. 

I am not concerned here to discuss the actual circumstances of the 
pursuit of the I'm Alone. The two Nations chiefly involved, Canada and 
the United States, have decided to refer the whole incident to arbitra- 
tion; I have no information about it except what has appeared in the 
press. 

What seems to be undisputed is that the Pm Alone was observed on 
March 20 by the revenue cutter Walcott when it was no less than 8, 
and possibly as many as 14, miles off the shore of Louisiana, The officer 
in charge of the Walcott ordered the I’m Alone to heave to; when the 
master refused, on the ground that he was on the high seas,“ the cutter 
set off after it in pursuit. The chase continued for two days, when the 
Pm Alone was sunk, about 215 miles south by east from the entrance 
to New Orleans,” by another revenue cutter which had joined in the 
chase. One of the crew of the Pm Alone was drowned when the vessel 
sank. The others were picked up and taken to New Orleans, where 
they were lodged in chains, pending proceedings. However, the charges 
were soon withdrawn and the men were released. It is also not denied 
that the Pm Alone was a rum runner. Her captain, with a frankness 
worthy of a better cause, has gloried in the fact. She cleared from 
Belize, British Honduras, for Bermuda; but she was, it is stated, 500 
miles off her course when she ran into the first revenue vessel. 

POINT ON WHICH CASE HINGES IS TRUE POSITION OF CRAFT 


What are the international agreements governing such incidents as 
these? First, of course, there is the old territorial limit of 3 miles, rec- 
ognized by every civilized country; had the Pm Alone been within 3 
miles of the shore there could be no question of doubt in the case. But 
she was farther out. 

The activities of rum runners ever since prohibition was introduced 
in the United States have led to various adjustments. Congress once 
attempted to set up a 12-mile limit, instead of the original 3 miles, for 
the purpose of prohibition; this change, has, of course, never been ac- 
cepted by either the British or Canadian Governments, but by the 
treaties of 1928 between the United States and the British and Canadian 
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Governments the latter undertook to “ raise no objection ™ to the search 
and possible seizure of vessels suspected of rum running, where these 
are not “at a greater distance from the coast of the United States, 
its territories, or possessions, than can be traversed in one hour by the 
vessel suspected of endeavoring to commit the offense.” 

The actual point, therefore, upon which the present arbitration 
chiefly turns is the true position of the I’m Alone when the “hot 
pursuit” began, and the validity for the continuance of this pursuit 
and its termination by a different pursuer long after all territorial 
limits were passed. And this, I repeat, must at present be left to the 
arbitrators who have the full material by which to judge. 

But the underlying question is a broader one. It is whether prohibi- 
tion can be held to be an ideal of such supreme importance to the world 
that offenses against it convert the culprits into humane gentis hostes— 
mere pirates. Is the world ready to declare this? I am on the whole 
doubtful whether the drink trade can properly be compared with the 
old slave trade. Bottle is not torn from bottle amidst the heart-rending 
shrieks of the maternal cask. No immortal soul is delivered over to 
bondage and condemned to the horrors of moral deterioration when a 
case of wine is flung into a cellar; on the contrary, the wine usually 
improves by keeping. 

On the other hand, can liquor be compared with opium and cocaine 
and other drugs whose misuse all civilized nations are banded together 
to destroy? The essence of their danger is that it is found impossible 
to use them in moderation; wherever they are self-administered in 
white countries they are invariably abused. I must really deny that 
this is the case with drink. The white countries which have the largest 
proportion of drinkers are notoriously the most sober. I refer to France 
and Italy. Lest it should be thought that this may be due to some 
special virtue in wine above other alcoholic products, I hasten to add 
that in my experience, Germany, with its colossal consumption of beer, 
is also among the soberest countries I have ever visited. 

One thing is quite certain: Whatever may be my moral burden as a 
white man in relation to my black brothers, I certainly do not feel 
myself under any obligation toward the American people in regard to 
drink. They may be a young nation, but they are quite old enough to 
be able to taste liquor without immediately becoming drunkards. If 
they are not, I grant they are perfectly well entitled to guard their 
shores from the wicked substance by every means in their power; 
but before they attempt to justify sinking British ships 200 miles from 
the coast, it is reasonable to suggest that they should take more domes- 
tie steps to save their own souls. 

It is, for example, notorious that drink is still available for anybody 
who can afford to pay high prices for it in practically every hotel in 
every city of the United States. The lift boy is understood to be the 
usual channel of approach to the bootlegger. It is clear that by closing 
all hotels—or, alternatively, putting out of action all the lifts in them— 
a grave source of moral infection would be removed. Then again it 
can not be denied that a certain number of Americans, leaving their 
own country for Europe, almost immediately fall a prey to foreign 
temptation, and are seen to indulge in strong liquor. 

Indeed they are understood to express a liking for such tempta- 
tion, positively even to lay themselves open to it by traveling rather on 
foreign boats which carry liquor than on American-owned vessels which 
do not. Hence we have lately been treated to the spectacle of a con- 
troversy whether or not American-owned vessels should buy liquor in 
France to last the journey back to America, where, at the 12-mile limit, 
the residue is to be thrown overboard, to the same moral advantage of 
the American people as that famous jettisoning of another baleful drink 
150 years ago in Boston Harbor. 


SUGGESTS FENCE BE BUILT AROUND COUNTRY TO HELP ENFORCE LAW 


It is surely clear that there is only one way by which the American 
Government can hope to save its people from contamination by the 
drink sodden foreigner. This is to forbid Americans to leave the United 
States under any circumstances at all; only thus, by the reinforce- 
ment of the revenue services and by the erection of an electric ring 
fence all round God’s own country will it be possible to keep out the 
foreign virus and to exterminate the germ inside the country. 

If this seems extreme, it is surely more proper that the rigors of 
moral enforcement should fall upon the people whom they are designed 
to benefit than upon foreign sailors. When one remembers that im- 
portance which the American Government attached during the war 
(until they came into it) to the enigmatic doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas, it is surely not too much to suggest that some respect for 
the rights of vessels on the high seas should remain even now. The 
Im Alone, by a frank confession that its business was rum running, 
has prevented the recent incident developing into too dangerous an 
international episode. At the same time I am dubious whether the 
whole moral worth of prohibition is great enough to be weighed in the 
balance against the loss of the I’m Alone and the drowning of its 
colored boatswain. 


THINKS THAT OPPOSING FORCES IN UNITED STATES ARE “ NICELY DIVIDED” 


There is, for example, no evidence whatever that the better elements 
of the American people are solidly in favor of prohibition, or the worse 
elements massed against it. The forces would appear to be nicely 
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divided; on one side, in favor of prohibition, the moral fanatics and the 
bootleggers; on the other, against it, the mass of ordinary men and 
women who resent the inconvenience to which they are put by the 
agents of the unpopular side. 

With a situation so complex and a position so admittedly obscure, for 
it has yet to be proved that prohibition has not spread the practice 
of excessive drinking from a small class to a great and substituted bad 
liquor for good, it seems monstrous that the American enforcement ofi- 
cers should be in a position to cause fantastic inconvenience to masses 
of people and to precipitate international difficulties. Every normal 
foreigner who visits the United States becomes automatically either a 
lawbreaker or a dyspeptic, depending upon his maintenance or abandon- 
ment of his customary habits of Hght drinking. Every passenger on a 
ship to the United States finds himself treated, by inference, as a dipso- 
maniac lunatic, as the vessel nears New York and the stock of liquor 
is locked away front his thirsty gaze. 

The more I ponder the rise and phenomena of prohibition, the more 
I wonder at the hysterical madness with which professlonal reformers 
ean infect an intelligent people. If ever there was a controversy which 
shrieked for the solution of the golden mean, it is that surrounding 
prohibition. Everybody knows the one solution which would satisfy 
ninety-nine out of every hundred is that, while the public sales of spirits 
remained prohibited, that of beer and wines should be allowed. Only the 
bootleggers would suffer for this; the health of the Nation would, by all 
but the most fanatical criteria, vastly benefit. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2808) for the relief of William J. Lucks; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2809) granting a pension to Sarah Garr (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2810) granting a pension to Lizzie Gilbert (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2811) for the relief of Oscar R. Hahnel; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2812) for the relief of Joseph J. Baylin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2813) for the relief of Robert H. Wilder; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 2814) to authorize the erection of a suitable statue 
of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bili (S. 2815) granting an increase of pension to Ruth J. 
Vaughn (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 2816) to amend section 1125, chapter 31, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2817) to amend an act entitled “An act to recog- 
nize the high public service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery of the-cause and 
means of transmission of yellow fever,“ approved February 28, 
1929, by including Roger P. Ames among those honored by said 
act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

r. SCHALL: 

ni (S. 2818) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2819) to create a bureau of welfare of the blind 
in the Department of Labor, to provide for the issuing of 
licenses to blind persons to operate stands in Federal build- 
ings, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2820) for the relief of Samuel Kaufman; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2821) granting a pension to Richard T. Crean ; 

A bill (S. 2822) granting a pension to Ida May Hollister; 

A bill (S. 2823) granting a pension to Oscar Skipper; and 

A bill (S. 2824) granting a pension to George W. Wise; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE (for Mr. DENEEN) : 

A bill (S. 2825) for the relief of John August Johnson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2826) granting a pension to Samuel Redmond (with 
accom: papers) ; and 

A bal ae 2827 granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Hall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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POWERS OF INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS 

Mr. NORRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2828) au- 
thorizing commissioners or members of international tribunals 
to administer oaths, to subpœna witnesses and records, and to 
punish for contempt; which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in connection with the bill I 
should like to state that it was prepared by the State Depart- 
ment, and I have here a letter from the Secretary of State in 
which he outlines the object of the bill and asks that it be in- 
troduced. I request that a copy of the letter be printed in the 
Recorp and also referred with the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Reocorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 20, 1929. 
The Hon. GEORGE W. NORRIS, 

Chairman Judiciary Committee, United States Senate. h 
Sm: I have the honor to advise you that the American and Canadi: 
officers who are in charge of the arbitration of the I’m Alone case con- 
sider it desirable to arrange for the oral examination of witnesses before 
the tribunal, in order that their credibility as witnesses May be taken 
into account. This proposal has been approved. I am advised, however, 
that the arbitrators are not given authority under present Jaws to ad- 
minister oaths and that it is doubtful whether persons testifying before 
the tribunal could be convicted of perjury if they should make false 

statements. 

It also seems desirable to give the tribunal authority to summon wit- 
nesses and to punish contempts committed before it, such as refusal to 
answer questions or to appear in response to subpœnas. It also seems 
advisable to authorize the tribunal to appoint commissioners to take 
testimony of witnesses at distant places on its behalf. 

In order to meet the situation a draft bill has been prepared dealing 
with these matters. I inclose a copy of it for your consideration. Ag 
occasions doubtless will arise in the future when it will be desirable to 
adopt a similar course of procedure in other arbitration cases, the lan- 
guage of the draft bill has been made general, so that its provisions may 
be made use of in subsequent arbitral proceedings to which the United 
States is a party. 

I shall appreciate it if you will be so good as to examine the inclosed 
draft bill and, if you have no objection thereto, introduce it in the Sen- 
ate. As the arbitration of the Pm Alone case is now pending, it is de- 
sirable to bave this legislation enacted as promptly as possible. 

A similar communication has been addressed to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to add that after looking the bill 
over I am somewhat in doubt as to whether it ought not to be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations instead of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I have had no opportunity to con- 
sult with the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
should that committee feel that the bill, which is a measure of 
some importance, should be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as far as I am concerned, I would have no objection 
to having it so referred. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE—DRINKARD B. MILNER 

On motion of Mr. SHEPPARD, it was ; 

Ordered, That the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 2076) for the relief of Drinkard 
B. Milner, and that it be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on December 18, 
1929, the President approved and signed the act (S. 2276) con- 
tinuing the powers and authority of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion under the radio act of 1927, as amended. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 
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S. 1704. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge 
across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) 
Road near the town of Del Rio, in Cocke County, Tenn.; and 

8. 2740. An act providing for the advancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 15) authorizing reprinting 
of House Document No. 140, together with the list of names and 
addresses of the mothers and widows entitled to make a pil- 
grimage to the cemeteries in Europe under the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

S. 2740. An act providing for the adyancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; and 

8. 2768. An act to extend the time for completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 


NATAL DAY OF COOPERATION 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, 85 years ago to-day 
economic cooperation was born. The first cooperative enterprise 
that ever reached permanent success. started on the evening of 
the 21st day of December, 1844. In speaking upon this subject 
here in the Senate a year ago I said: 


Mr. President, economics is studied and taught in all our schools as a 
system of competition. For the purpose of this address I shall rename 
it “ competitive economics.” 

The law of supply and demand has been the basis of competitive 
economics in every line of business. This basis has been torn up, dis- 
torted, and broken by artificial laws and combinations, but in spite of all 
these disturbances it continues as the polar star in the logic of competi- 
tive economics. Not long ago a distinguished United States Senator— 


That was Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania— 


said that 92 per cent of the people who go into business in the United 
States ultimately fall. Another distinguished United States Senator 
put the statement in the Recogp that these failures were 96 per cent. 
The lowest estimate I have ever seen was 80 per cent. Taking any of 
these percentages there is but one conclusion—competitive economics is 
a failure. It is a stupendous and disastrous failure. It fails in its own 
household, Any system which results in such a percentage of failures 
is without defense, and must be rated a failure per se. 

Is there any other system of economics in the world which gives 
promise of greater success, and one which is founded more distinctly 
upon principles of justice and humanity? I think there is, and I have 
designated this rival system as “ cooperative economies." I do not mean 
cooperation in the usual and sporadic sense in which it is commonly 
used, I mean cooperation in production and in processing, in distribu- 
tion, in marketing and in transportation, in credit and in education. 
I mean cooperation as a complete economic system that will do every- 
thing in human civilization that competition is now doing. I mean 
business organized on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
specifically practiced under the specific terms of the Golden Rule itself. 
Such a vision is not a dream, but already a world-wide reality, and 1 
shall describe it in brief detail. 


Mr. President, this little cooperative store which started in 
the town of Rochdale, in Toad Lane, on this shortest and dark- 
est day of the year 1844, has grown to be the greatest, the most 
enterprising, the most successful, and the most humanizing 
single business enterprise in the world. I want first to read 
from George Jacob Holyoke’s Rochdale Pioneers, a descrip- 
tion of the meager beginning of this great enterprise: 


* © * At length the formidable sum of £28 was accumulated, and, 
with this capital, the new world, that was to be, was commenced. 

Fifteen years ago, Toad Lane, Rochdale, was not a very Inviting street. 
Its name did it no injustice, The ground floor of a warehouse in Toad 
Lane was the place selected in which to commence operations. Lanca- 
shire warehouses were not then the grand things they have since become, 
and the ground floor of “Mr. Dunlop's premises,” here employed, was 
obtained upon a lease of three years at £10 per annum. Mr, William 
Cooper was appointed “cashier”; his duties were very light at first. 
Samuel Ashworth was dignified with the title of “ salesman”; his com- 
modities consisted of infinitesimal quantities of flour, butter, sugar, and 
oatmeal." The entire quantity would hardly stock a homeopathic grocer’s 
shop, for after purchasing and consistently paying for the necessary 
fixtures, £14 or £15 was all they had to invest in stock. And on one 
desper-te evening—it was the longest evening of the year—the 21st of 
December, 1844, the Equitable Pioneers commenced business; and the 
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few who remember the commencement, look back from their present 
opulence and success with a smile at their extraordinary opening day. 
It had got wind among the tradesmen of the town that their competitors 
were in the field, and many a curious eye was that day turned up Toad 
Lane, looking for the appearance of the enemy; but, like other enemies 
of more historic renown, they were rather shy of appearing. A few of 
the cooperators had clandestinely assembled to witness their own de- 
nouement; and there they stood, in that dismal lower room of the 
warehouse, like the conspirators under Guy Fawkes in the parliamentary 
cellars, debating on whom should devolve the temerity of taking down 
the shutters, and displaying their humble preparations. One did not like 
to do it, and another did not Ike to be seen in the shop when it was 
done; however, having gone so far there was no choice but to go further, 
and at length one bold fellow, utterly reckless of consequence, rushed at 
the shutters, and in a few minutes Toad Lane was in a titter. Lanca- 
shire has its gamins as well as Paris—in fact, all towns bave their 
characteristic urchins, who display a precocious sense of the ridiculous. 
The “doffers” are the gamins of Rochdale. The “doffers” are lads 
from 10 to 15, who take off full bobbins from the spindles, and put them 
on empty ones, Like steam to the engine, they are the indispensable 
accessories to the mills. When they are absent the men have to play, 
and often when the men want a holiday, the “doffers” get to under- 
stand it by some of those signs very well understood in the freemasonry 
of the factory craft, and the young rascals run away in a body, and, of 
course, the men have to play until the rebellious urchins return to their 
allegiance. On the night when our store was opened, the "doffers" 
came out strong in Toad Lane—peeping with ridiculous impertinence 
round the corners, ventilating their opinion at the top of their voices, or 
standing before the door, inspecting, with pertinacious insolence, the 
scanty arrangement of butter and oatmeal; at length, they exclaimed in 
a chorus, “Aye! the owd weaver's shop is opened at last.” 

Since that time two generations of “ doffers ” have bought their butter 
and oatmeal at the “owd weaver's shop,” and many a bountiful and 
wholesome meal, and many a warm jacket have they had from that store, 
which articles would never have reached their stomachs or their 
shoulders had it not been for the provident temerity of the cooperative 
weavers, 


That, Mr. President, was the meager beginning of the greatest 
economic idea ever promulgated in this worid. I hold in my 
hand the yearbook of those institutions, the People’s Yearbook 
of 1927. The frontispiece of this book is a picture of a magnifi- 
cent building, the reserve bank building of the Rochdale institu- 
tion. That bank had a turnover in 1927 of more than $3,500,- 
000,000; it had about 6,000 deposit banks as members; there 
were over 1,200 cooperative societies, and over 6,000 cooperative 
stores. In 1923 I saw the wholesale establishment at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which is as large as any private wholesale institu- 
tion in all the world. I saw the one at Glasgow, which is 
greater than any private wholesale store. Then I saw the one 
at Manchester, which is three and a half times as great as that 
at Glasgow. I saw one of the 11 big flour mills operated by this 
institution, and they grind 35 per cent of all the flour which is 
used in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. At the time I 
was there they had 158 great producing factories. All of those 
institutions were operating successfully, and yet operating upon 
a much narrower margin than the business of the United States, 
in which the failures amount to 92 per cent. 

There is no speculation in this business; there is no competi- 
tion in this business, which is founded upon three basic princi- 
ples: First, one man one vote in the cooperative enterprise; 
second, the earning of capital limited. They pay 5 per cent for 
their capital, which is all they ever have paid; and it is all they 
need to pay. Their third principle is the trade dividend. 

They are the best financed institution in all of Great Britain; 
they are more sure of their finances than any other. The bank 
at Glasgow the week before I was in the city loaned to the 
city £500,000, or about $2,500,000, which money had been ac- 
cumulated through the deposits of cooperative banking system; 
and they were also financing 27 big factories at that time. I 
myself saw most of those factories. 

Mr. President, what I have inadequately described is the 
growth of 85 years. That growth to-day is continuing at a 
percentage about six times as great as that of general business 
in Great Britain; in other words, if general business in Great 
Britain increases by 2 per cent, the business of the Rochdale 
association will increase by 12 per cent. It is because it is 
founded upon the principles to which I have referred—one man 
one vote; earning of capital limited; and the trade dividend. 

Cooperation had been tried before for many years both in 
England and in our own country. 

Robert Owen is generally credited with having been the 
father of cooperation, but Robert Owen did not follow the 
third cooperative principle. His theory was to transact busi- 
ness at cost, and in that way to save to the consumers the 
profits of ordinary business. Then when he had losses he had 
to make assessments upon his membership, and that created 
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trouble and dissatisfaction and disagreement, and his enterprises 
failed. Although Robert Owen was a very sincere man, a very 
great man, and a very wealthy man, his entire fortune dis- 
appeared in the attempt to promote cooperatives without the 
trade dividend principle. 

When the Rochdale store started the particular genius among 
the 28 flannel weavers was Charles Howarth. Charles Howarth 
originated the principle of the trade dividend. He said, We 
will sell our goods at the usual and ordinary profit and at the 
end of the quarter, or the year, if we have profits left over, after 
paying our expenses and after keeping 25 per cent of net earn- 
ings in the business, so that it will grow and become stronger, 
so it will have a surplus to absorb losses as they come along, 
and after paying the wages of capital, then we will distribute 
the other 75 per cent of the net earnings among the members in 
proportion to the amount of business they transact with the 
enterprise.” That is the trade dividend, Those three brief 
principles are the foundation of this business, and they are so 
eloquent, so powerful, so far-reaching, Mr. President, that I 
would say to you, if the private business of the country would 
subscribe to those principles for its regulation, I would be ready 
to repeal every antitrust law that has ever been enacted, because 
those principles would prevent the evil which is called monopoly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the distribution of the 75 per cent, are 
the payments made to the member associations, or do they go 
to each individual who patronizes the stores of the association 
in proportion to the amount of his ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Rochdale principle is to distribute 
trade dividends only to members, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the dividends are paid only to mem- 
bers of the association? 

Mr, BROOKHART. Only to those who become members. 
However, everybody is encouraged to become a member. It 
costs only £1 to become a member, and if the applicant 
does not have the amount of money with which to pay that 
charge the association will credit his trade dividends on his 
membership until the amount is paid. So, the theory is to 
induce as many as possible to become members and to have all 
share in the trade dividends; but the association sells goods to 
all regardless of whether they are members or not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the linyit on the amount which 
may be earned on capital investment? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In Great Britain 5 per cent is all they 


y. 
beni SHEPPARD. Is that limit universal? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It may not be the same in all countries, 
but the rate is usually in that neighborhood. I think 5 per 
cent is the logical limit for the United States. Five per cent is 
rather high for Great Britain, but the United States is produc- 
ing 5% per cent a year of new wealth; we are the greatest 
wealth producers in the world, and have the greatest percentage 
of wealth production. I think the limit on capital earnings 
should be based upon a consideration of the power of the people 
to produce wealth, and therefore 5 per cent would be a maxi- 
mum, sound, and reasonable limit for the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say that, so far as I am able 
to see, it seems to nre the Senator is right in his contention 
that 5 per cent is ample. I think we will have to concede, 
however, that our courts in passing on this question in the 
various ways in which it has arisen have almost uniformly 
held that 7 and sometimes 8 per cent is a reasonable rate of 
earning, ‘The idea as suggested by the Senator has always 
come into my mind when I have read such decisions of our 
courts. f 

So far as I know, no decision has tried to analyze or give any 
reason for fixing such an amount as one which, in the judg- 
ment of the court, is a reasonable rate of return on investment. 
I haye not seen any decision where the question is reasoned out 
or where reasons are given for such holding. The court just 
assumes such a rate to be fair. I have wondered always why 
we could not in some way, either by legislative act or by some 
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other method, provide by law what should be a reasonable rate 
on investments. Has the Senator given that any consideration? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have given it very great consideration, 
and I am yery glad, indeed, the Senator has raised that most 
important of all questions. I have considered it even in con- 
nection with the tariff bill. I have offered an amendment to the 
tariff bill based upon the theory that, since industries come to 
the Congress for the protection of the law, the Congress, there- 
fore, has a right to say to those industries what they shall 
charge the people in profits for the protection which the law 
gives them, 

5 Hanes NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
er 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that statement, and I think it is 
perfectly logical. In the case of industries and businesses which 
are made possible by virtue of protective tariff I think there is 
some reason why we should say, “ We will not permit a larger 
return on investment than a given rate by reason of the levying 
of a tariff on imports.” However, that suggestion does not 
apply to all other cases, Suppose the question should arise, as 
it does arise more often, perhaps, than in any other industry, in 
the case of public utilities. It has been raised a good many 
times in the last few years by street-car companies, electric- 
light companies, and railroad companies, The argument the 
Senator makes and the case he puts of an article protected by a 
tariff would not apply to such utilities. How are we going to 
provide by law, if we can so provide, and make the application 
general for publie utilities? For instance, a street-car company 
is given by law a monopoly in a certain municipality; why 
should we not be able to say in that case, Tou will not be 
allowed to make a return in excess of a certain amount.” It 
is entirely different from another class of industries which must 
meet competition in the general business field. There ought to 
be a limit fixed, it seems to me, that would be genera! in its 
application, at least in the case of certain classes of industries. 
For instance, the railroad companies could be considered as one 
class, and electric-light companies and street-car companies an- 
other class, and so on, So far as I know, there is not any law 
that fixes such a limit, and the decisions of the courts are, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, not based upon any reason, 
but the courts merely assume that a certain amount is a reason- 
able rate of return, and permit them to charge fares that will 
earn such a rate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in a few moments I will 
come to an answer to the suggestion of the Senator, but I wish 
first to refer briefly to a few more of the fundamental consid- 
erations. 

I have already mentioned tariff protection as one of the fun- 
damental elements which would authorize the Congress to in- 
quire into the profits of industries operating under tariff protec- 
tion and to limit such profits. 

In the same way in the case of any corporation organized 
under the law it would seem to me that circumstance would 
authorize similar action, because a corporation has no existence 
except what the law gives to it, and when the law creates an 
individual entity such as a corporation the law, the Government, 
the people, have a right to say to it the kind of life it shall live, 
including the amount of profits it shall charge and take from the 
people, because the very combination in a corporation is an 
advantage and a special privilege given by the law. 

As for monopolies, I concede what the Senator has said that 
our courts have not given any fundamental reason for allowing 
the 7 or 8 per cent return which they are awarding to publie 
utilities at this time. Those returns are extortionate and un- 
reasonable. The head of the Power Trust came before our com- 
mittee a few days ago demanding an absolute monopoly on 
foreign radio communications and an 8 per cent return on the 
capital investment of his organization. That demand is made 
upon the theory that in order to secure the investment to pro- 
mote the enterprise it is necessary for the organization to pay 
8 per cent upon the investment. What the people can afford to 
pay is not considered by the financial leaders in the United 
States; they never think of that phase of the question, and I am 
led to believe that the courts think of it but little. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is stressing a point of 
great importance. I think that is true not only in the case 
of which the Senator is speaking but it is absolutely true, as I 
understand, in the case of industries protected by the tariff. We 
lose sight of the ultimate consumer, the man upon whose shoul- 
ders the entire financial burden rests and who must pay the bill. 
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He is the fellow who does pay, and he is the only man who does 
contribute anything; and they are left out of consideration by 
courts and by the Congress and by the Senate, by everybody, 
because they are not represented. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to state this basic proposition 
for considering that item: These tariff laws, these public utility 
laws, these corporation laws all relate to the production and the 
distribution of wealth. They all affect that great subject and 
great question; and yet, in passing those laws, has Congress or 
have the State legislatures or anybody ever considered the basic 
fact of how much wealth we actually produce in the country? 
Have they ever sized up and put into these laws any definition 
of what we can produce and what we shall have to distribute? 
I have never found it anywhere. 

I have Mr. Hoover's figures, when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, covering the period from 1912 to 1922, showing the wealth 
production of the United States, which means all the labor of all 
the people, all the earnings of all capital, all increase in prop- 
erty value, and all depreciation of the dollar, all added together, 
every item that goes to measure wealth production in this coun- 
try; and we only produced about 5% per cent a year over those 
10 years. We added that much to the wealth that existed each 
year before. 

As we all know, the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howetx] is a wizard upon this subject. When I stated it to 
him he said, I will figure it clear back.” He went back to the 
Declaration of Independence. He got the best possible esti- 
mates of wealth value at that time. He took that value, and he 
took all the new production since. He added in the value of 
the Louisiana Purchase, all the territory west of the Mississippi 
that we acquired from France; he added in the value of Florida 
and that purchase that we got from Spain; he added in the 
value of the Southwest that we took from Mexico in the Mexi- 
can War; he added in the value of all the new cities and prop- 
erties that were built upon all that territory. He added up 
every dollar of wealth production in the United States from 
the Declaration of Independence down, and he found that our 
average wealth production in this greatest get-rich-quick coun- 
try that has ever existed was slightly less than 4 per cent a 
year—a slight fraction less. 

There is the basic fact. I want to say to you that if the 
Power Trust dips out 8 per cent, if the railroads dip out 5% 
per cent, and that upon an inflated value, if the corporations 
dip out 10 and 20 and 100 per cent, they are taking the earn- 
ings from other capital. If you conceded all of this wealth 
production to capital alone and distributed it evenly, it would 
only get about 544 per cent a year now, and would have gotten 
less than 4 per cent throughout the entire history of the coun- 
try; and when by law we give these special privileges to these 
special blocs of capital, somebody else is being robbed of his 
just share in this situation. I believe a law awarding to public 
utilities in the United States in interstate commerce only two- 
thirds of the rate of average wealth production would be held 
valid. 

Cooperation recognized those facts in the very beginning. 
Cooperative economics is built upon that sound basis. We talk 
about business being “sound” in the United States. It is the 
most unsound thing in the world. Senator Pepper, who made 
an expert investigation of the business enterprises of our 
country, says that 92 per cent of them ultimately fail. Senator 
Harreld put his investigations in the Recorp after a long bank- 
ruptcy experience, and he said it was 96 per cent. I have never 
gotten an estimate from any source of less than 80 per cent. 
Is that sound? No; that is not sound. It is a state of constant 
economic warfare. It is a state where one kind of business is 
destroying its competitors if it can. 

Why does the President of the United States have to call in 
all the great leaders of industry to develop a psychology to 
prove that our business in this country is sound? Only because 
it is unsound. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What does the Senator consider success, 
what failure, when giving these figures as to the percentage of 
failures? What I mean to ask is this: Is success in life to be 
measured by the amount of money that a man accumulates, or is 
it to be appraised by what he does—the work he performs, the 
happiness he spreads abroad, children reared and educated, the 
world made better for his having lived? What is failure; what 
is success—will the Senator tell us as he is developing his 
argument? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has gone into a deep philoso- 
phy that I did not intend to discuss to-day. I presume Diogenes 
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with his lantern, looking for an honest man, was a great suc- 
cess, although he lived in a tub. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true; but I was speaking of 
economic success and economic failure. I was speaking of 
cooperative economics as against competitive economics. I shall 
be glad at some time to discuss the whole philosophy of human 
affairs with the Senator; but to-day I do not want to wander 
too far afield from the little Rochdale store. 

Now, about economic success and failure, I will tell the 
Senator what I think it is. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Before the Senator does so, permit me 
to ask a further question. The cooperative association con- 
cerning which the Senator is speaking immediately started in 
England and has grown, as the Senator has stated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It has never taken root or flourished in 
America, as I understand. 

— BROOKHART. I shall have something to say about 

a 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish the Senator would explain to us, 
if he is so disposed, why it has not taken root and grown and 
flourished in our country, namely, the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will tell the Senator—because he as a 
Senator of the United States and because the other Senators 
of the United States, Congress, and the Government of the 
United States have failed even to give it permissive laws to do 
the things these flannel weavers did in Great Britain. It can 
not be done under the law. The law prohibits successful co- 
operative organization in the United States right now. 

When I went to France in 1923 the first person I called upon 
in reference to this subject was Myron T. Herrick, American 
ambassador to France. a : 

When I said to Ambassador Herrick that I had come over 
to investigate the cooperatives of Europe, if there was any of 
the ambassadorial dignity in his manner it disappeared at 
once. Ambassador Herrick sat down at his desk at once and 
said to me, “ Sit down”; and then he began talking cooperation 
to me like a crusader, like I am talking it to the Senator from 
California right now. Then he pushed a button and a boy 
came in, and he said, “Bring me a copy of my book on rural 
credits.” The boy was back with that book in a little bit. 
He wrote this autograph in that book and handed it to me, and 
then he said, “As you go around these countries of Europe I 
want you to read of cooperative credits in these various coun- 
tries, and you will find that the United States is the only civi- 
lized country in the world that by law prohibits the American 
farmer or the laboring man or the common people from organ- 
izing a cooperative banking system, with reserve bank, and all 
under their own control.” 

Ambassador Herrick said substantially the same thing in this 
book. On page 479 he says: 

There are no Federal or State laws in the United States under which 
the farmers might organize themselves into systems with credit societies 
as the basic units. 


I say to you that the financial interests of this country that 
want these special privileges of tariff protection, of corporation 
organization, these monopolies of publie utilities, are opposed to 
the cooperative movement exactly as that opposition was voiced 
in the last few days by the president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and they have been looking after these 
laws. 

Ambassador Herrick did not stop with talking to me about 
this. In 1924, when the Republican National Convention met at 
Cleveland, he drew a resolution approving a law that would 
permit the establishment of a cooperative banking system in the 
United States. He sent it by our friend the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] to the resolutions committee, and the Senator 
from Ohio presented it; and the resolutions committee knew 
nothing about it and refused to consider it, and nothing was 
done. I shall have to give the Senator from Ohio credit for 
taking one of the basic steps toward giving us a chance to suc- 
ceed with cooperation in the United States; but I am afraid 
the Senator from California still has his first step to take. 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will only 
have the kindness clearly to point out the path I am to tread, 
I may take the first step; but what is the matter with Iowa, 
my native State? Why does not the Legislature of Iowa take 
that step, following the advice of the learned Senator from that 
Commonwealth? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is the only State in the Union that 
has done that. Recently I succeeded in getting a cooperative 
banking law passed in Iowa, but the bankers’ association got 
two jokers in it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understood the Senator a moment ago 
to say that neither Congress nor the legislature of any of our 
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48 States had passed any law authorizing the organization of 
such a cooperative as the Senator favors; and I had in mind, if 
I may say so, that Iowa had passed such a law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But that was since this book was writ- 
ten by Mr. Herrick; and Nebraska has passed a general law 
authorizing the establishment of cooperative banks, but has not 
defined them. However, an enterprising citizen of Nebraska has 
organized three successful banks under that law; but the law 
is in such shape that a bank superintendent could destroy those 
banks at any minute. There is not in the law the permission 
that there ought to be. 

The Senator asked what he ought to do. 
yery specifically. 

We created a reserve bank by law for the commercial busi- 
ness in the United States. We created a Government Federal 
Reserve Board, to be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, for the competitive economics of this country, 
and upon that system we put one little cooperative idea; we 
do not permit it to earn over 6 per cent on its capital. President 
Wilson wanted to put that at 5 per cent. He had a definite idea 
of this cooperative proposition. We have done that for the 
competitive business of the country. I say to the Senator that 
the farmers and the laboring people and the little business of 
this country have the same right to have the Government set up 
for them a cooperative reserve bank with power to do every- 
thing upon the cooperative principle which the Federal reserve 
can do upon the competitive principle. 

This Government has conceded, by law, that the Federal 
reserve does not fit agriculture, and it has created a second 
reserve bank. Has the Senator found that out yet, that we have 
two reserve banks in this country? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I joined in the passage of that law, 
and I have a vague sort of recollection of its existence. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is, the second reserve bank? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The intermediate credit bank is another 
reserve bank, as far as it goes. But when we look for a 
farmers’ reserve bank with power to rediscount paper and to 
handle business and to use reserve funds as the Federal reserve 
does, there is no such power. It is dehorned and denatured, and 
it has done little good for the cooperative movement. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from California 
next that I visited 15 different countries in Europe and investi- 
gated their cooperative systems. I found every one that has 
reached a steady or permanent stage of success to be resting 
upon a cooperative eredit system, with cooperative reserve 
banks and everything under its own control. I do not believe 
the great Rochdale system could have ever reached its success 
without its cooperative banking system, In fact, it had failures, 
the same as private business has, until it organized its credit 
system. But since that was organized and developed, since they 
got their own deposits and their own savings and their own 
system under their own control, failures have ceased, and there 
are almost no failures in this great system, doing business all 
around the world and doing nearly everything in civilization. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I want to propound a question to the 
Senator which I would be glad to have him answer after we 
return in January. Assuming what the Senator says to be accu- 
rate, namely, that in 15 European countries this system has 
been set up and has been prosperous, will the Senator at some 
future time explain to us why it is that practically all the 
toiling, laboring men and women of Europe are looking toward 
America; are hoping and praying that they may sometime be 
permitted to come here and live and prosper under the American 
flag? Why is it that they are so praying to come to America, if 
they have been so successful and we such great failures? 

Mr. BROOKHART. For the same reason the Senator from 
California left Iowa; things got too thick for him in Iowa, and 
he had to go out where there was more territory. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; everybody wants to go to Cali- 
fornia, and the desire of Hawkeyes to locate in the Golden State 
has almost depopulated Iowa. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us not get into a discus- 
sion of the merits or demerits of California, or we will be here 
all evening. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It would take us a year to point out her 
attractions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure of that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not intend to go deeply into the 
question the Senator has asked, but I do not need to wait until 
January to answer the Senator. He is the only Senator in the 
Chamber who does not know right now—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does not know what? 


I will tell him 
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Mr. BROOKHART. The cause of the desire for migration to 
America. There is no Senator here who does not know why it 
is those people want to get away; there is nobody in the gallery 
who does not know; even the page boys know that. It is be- 
cause those countries are overpopulated and there is not room; 
there is not opportunity. I have forgotten the figures—I will 
put them in the Recorp—but it seems to me that in the United 
States, as compared with those European countries, the amount 
of natural resources per individual is as 37 to 1. Perhaps that 
is too high, but the difference is very great. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Who would not want to come where the 
Lord of all things gave us those opportunities? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuredly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It was not the laws which prohibit 
cooperation in the United States that gave us those opportunities. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I drew the inference that the people in 
the countries mentioned were happy, rejoicing, singing, as the 
result of these cooperatives concerning which the Senator has 
spoken so eloquently. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are rejoicing more than the three 
and a quarter millions of Americans out of employment right 
now, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Speaking generally, the people of the 
United States are the most prosperous and the happiest people 
on the earth. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In proportion to their natural resources, 
those people over there are more prosperous to-day than we are, 
if we make the comparison on that basis. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is almost treason, Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a fact. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is almost treason. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is no treason about it; it is a fact. 
The Senator does not want the facts to be known. The Senator 
wants to get away from the facts—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; the Senator keeps his feet on 
the ground. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And wrap himself up in great glittering 
generalities and say, Oh, look at prosperous America.” 80 
your Iowans are coming back to Iowa now to work the farms, 
because they can not get enough to live on in California any 
longer. That is the worst treason yet, I dare say. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If Hawkeyes are returning to Iowa, it 
is because they have made enough money in California to return 
and pay off their mortgages and live happy ever after. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; they did not make any money in 
California. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from California will permit the Senator from Iowa to 
proceed with his able and orderly speech in the manner which 
he has planned out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg pardon of Massachusetts, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, now I am going to tell 
one more little story about the effect of this cooperative system 
upon all business. 

In the Banking and Currency Committee we got after the 
Federal Reserve Board for not stopping this gigantic speculation 
in New York, and there was some dispute amongst us abont 
whether they could stop it under the law. I was one who took 
the view that it could not be done under the law, but some 
members of the committee took the view that it could be done 
under the law. The Federal Reserve Board, as one defense, 
brought in a series of charts showing that stock values in most 
of the countries of the world went up and down and varied just 
as they do in New York. 

They hung up a chart showing the conditions in France, and 
they found a great variation in stock values there. They hung 
up a chart relating to Germany, showing another great fluctua- 
tion, especially during the time of the depreciation of the mark, 
They hung up a chart as to Italy, showing the same conditions. 

Finally they hung up a chart showing the conditions in Great 
Britain, showing a slow, steady climb in stock values in Great 
Britain, even before the war started. There was a little reac- 
tion, but they did not drop back to as low as the point where 
they started. There was another steady climb. Then there was 
another reaction, but they did not drop back as far as they did 
the first time, and so on, all through the years right up to date, 
the chart showed that even, steady, stable climb of stock values 
in Great Britain. 

I said, “ You have put one chart on the wall here which shows 
a stable condition of business, and why is it that Great Britain 
alone is stable in her business? Great Britain was shaken by 
the war a hundred times more than the United States was. 
There ought to be more danger and more fluctuation and more 
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trouble of every kind there than there is in our country, but 
here are our stock values up in the sky and then down in the 
bottom of the ocean. What is the cause of that?” They did 
not answer that, but I answered it with this People’s Yearbook. 
It is the cooperative system, which prohibits all speculation, 
which fixes the return on capital at 5 per cent, the soundest 
idea for business in the world. I said, This has now reached 
such a volume of business, doing 30 per cent of the merchan- 
dising, a considerable percentage of the manufacturing, and 
doing business all around the world, with its own banking sys- 
tem absolutely independent of the commercial banks, paying no 
more attention to the Bank of England than if it was not on 
earth, because this system is complete within itself, and yet 
doing business all around the world. It is so stable and so 
sound, it is doing business on so much narrower a margin, that 
it has brought all business in Great Britain somewhat toward 
a parallel system, even competitive business, so that it has 
stabilized all business in that country.” That is what I feel 
about it to-day. 

Then I sent up to the stock exchange in New York and asked 
them for their charts showing stock variations and stock values, 
and I want to show them particularly to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. Here I have the chart of all the countries of Burope, 
or most of them, and through that chart runs the “ London” 
line, a straight, steady line, just like the line the Federal 
Reserve Board set before us. Look at these others. There is 
one other line, the “ Holland” line, running through the chart 
about parallel with the British. That is another cooperative 
country. Look over on this other page. What happened to 
American stock values? They are divided up in different lines 
on this chart, and the chart does not include the recent slump. 
Tf it did, all those lines would be back below where they started. 
That is the New York Stock Exchange's own chart. 

The statesmanship of this country has covered up these basic 
facts of production and of distribution, and the basic, central 
fact upon which every tariff bill should be based, on which 
corporation regulation should be based, namely, that the Ameri- 
can people can produce only 544 per cent of new wealth a year. 

Now, about the courts. Have they ever considered that fact 
as the greatest idea underlying all rules of rate making? I do 
not think the Senator from California can find it in any deci- 
sion of any court or of any commission. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I think that in every 
case where the supreme court of a State or a Federal court 
has been called upon to determine that question, namely, what 
is or was a fair return, every such court has considered the 
very matter to which the Senator has referred. It may well 
be that in the written opinion of the court the full reasoning 
that led to its conclusion has not been disclosed, but necessarily 
the court has considered that very question and decided it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator be correct, which I am 
sure he is not, I hope he will get courage enough in these courts 
to mention this fact—this fact, in their opinions—that all our 
people can produce is 5% per cent, and that we, the court, are 
going to rob part of them and give the public utilities 8 per 
cent. I wish he would get them to say that right out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it not conceivable, is it not perfectly 
manifest, that in a given line of industry one rate of return 
might be reasonable, whereas in another enterprise, hazardous, 
uncertain, a different rate of return would be reasonable? Is 
not that manifestly so? 

Mr. BROOKHART., Let us concede that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Therefore, why establish a hard and 
fast rule applicabie to all enterprises, of multifarious types, of 
essentially different elements, some safe and stable, others 
hazardous, as my question suggests? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well; I will make the rule flexible 
for the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That would be sensible, I think. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The public utilities of this country are 
perbaps about the most stable business in this country. They 
are about the most certain of their return in that business now, 
and have been in the past. I think the Senator will concede 
that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Therefore, being a stable business and 
being a monopoly, and that monopoly being given to them by 
law, they ought to operate at the lowest rate of return. Instead 
of 8 per cent they ought to have about 4 per cent, and that is 
what the courts ought to award them. But the courts have 
made this flexible by raising it up above the level which I have 
given to the Senator. I have not asked that it be arbitrarily 
fixed at 5 per cent or 5½ per cent, although the cooperatives did 
that thing. I think 4 per cent is all the utilities are entitled 
to earn in this country, and then they are taking from the people 
more than a just share for capital in what should be an equi- 
table distribution. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator must not put me in the 
attitude of disagreeing with all he is saying. I am asking some 
questions to develop his views. But finally and to make an end 
so far as I am concerned, if the Senator will permit me, in a 
country such as ours, of such vast territorial extent, made up of 
48 separate quasi-sovereign States, it has occurred to me, and 
perhaps to the Senator, that a law which would be wise in Mas- 
sachusetts might not be wholesome, for example, in Mississippi 
or in Iowa. So that in considering the subject matter we 
should bear in mind the continental extent of America, also the 
power of the States as such and the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as such. When we come to consider all these elements, 
perhaps the solution of the great problem will not appear to be 
So easy as the Senator seems to think it is. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Perhaps the Senator has made a very 
wise observation, but I want again to present some facts. The 
Rochdale cooperative is doing business in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, It is doing almost every kind of business 
known to civilization. It is doing business in the island of 
Ceylon, in Australia, in New Zealand, in Canada, and in India, 
and a large business in the United States itself. It is the big- 
gest buyer of wheat in our country. It has spread all around 
the world. The 48 States would look like a small territory com- 
pared to the reports of this People’s Yearbook, reaching all 
around the world. Do not those facts make the Senator’s beau- 
tiful theory look somewhat sickly? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No. I have not advanced my theory at 
all. In a Socratic way I have been merely propounding a few 
questions to the Senator, and I thank him for his answers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am very much delighted to have the 
questions, and I hope the Senator will get some good from the 
answers, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am greatly indebted to the Senator. I 
shall kneel at the feet of Gamaliel, and perhaps next year or in 
8 after I shall be able to understand and to answer the 

enator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I hope the Senator will not take too 
many years. He has been a long time now answering these 
questions. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr, BLAINE. Is it the Senator’s proposal that the interest 
rate should be uniform? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The interest rate on capital should be 
uniform. There is the same reason for that there is to limit 
the earnings on capital to 5 per cent in cooperatives. 

Mr. BLAINE, If the interest rates were uniform would there 
be investments made in that class of business which constitutes 
a very extraordinary hazard, involving possibility of quick loss 
or early loss, or possibility of the entire depletion of the 
industry? ae 

Mr. BROOKHART. ere will always be people who will 
invest their capital in hazards; there might not be so many 
loans, and it would be a good thing; but there would be invest- 
ments. 

Mr. BLAINE. I wanted to get the Senator’s view on the 
possibility of having a rather elastic scale. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am opposed to an elastic scale. The 
English system of law from the beginning prescribed maximum 
usury rates. Usury has been one of the crimes of the ages 
and as I take it, the stock exchange in New York bidding the 
interest rates up to 20 per cent is the greatest crime of the 
present time. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit another question, 
the cooperatives, however, engage in a specific industry that 
may involve considerable hazard. Does the Senator think that 
anyone would want to engage in that hazardous undertaking 
cooperatively? That is the point I am making. How is he 
going to support the hazardous occupations under a cooperative 
system unless there is some leeway in the question of earnings? 
I have no disagreement with the Senator’s argument, but that 
is a practical problem which I assume would have to be solved. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Right out of the yearbook to which I 
have referred I glean that the Rochdale Cooperative Association 
is the most enterprising business proposition in all of Great 
Britain right now, and it has been for many years the greatest 
in development and everything else. 

Mr. BLAINE. Have any of those corporations engaged in 
mining? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; they have their own coal mines. 
They engaged in everything. I do not know of anything they 
do not do. They engage in the shipping business. 

Mr. BLAINE. Including street railways? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Street railways are largely municipally 
owned in Great Britain and they back that idea over there. 
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Mr, President, we have reached at this moment the most 
critical stage for cooperation in the United States. This session 
of Congress has decided to do something for the cooperative 
movement and it is important to know whether it is genuine or 
whether it is mere talk. We have passed the farm relief bill. 
We created the Farm Board and we gave it $500,000,000 to de- 
yelop the cooperative movement in the United States. We put 
at the head of it Mr, Alexander Legge, a man who all his life 
has been opposed to cooperation. I do not say that he is going 
to continue in opposition. Perhaps he has an idea that the 
business system in which he has made his fortune and which 
has oppressed the farmers of the country is wrong. Perhaps he 
is going to study this problem and solve it. However, from his 
examination before the committee I will say he has not yet 
reached that knowledge of cooperation that can make it a suc- 
cess under his guiding hand. 

He is at this moment, having quit a $100,000 job for a $12,000 
job, somewhat in the same relation as Robert Owen, who was 
the father of cooperation in the world and who failed in it, be- 
cause Robert Owen put his feet under the table with the other 
big financial men of his time. He was one of the rich men of his 
time. He believed that by this thing called “ conferences” and 
by getting together he could convert the other financial men of 
his time to the cooperative idea in which he so thoroughly be- 
lieyed, as did Ambassador Herrick. Hence he attempted to or- 
ganize cooperation upon that theory. He was always received 
by the king and the cabinet and the court and by the aristo- 
crats with greatest favor, and they always expressed sympathy, 
but when it came to making up their financial arrangements they 
left him out, as they had before. : 

Mr. Legge at this moment is in that ic ntical position. Is he 
going to figure out cooperation and use the $500,000,000 to de- 
yelop the genuine article of cooperation that has gone around 
the world, or is he going to do it under corporation laws out of 
Delaware or New Jersey? That can not be done. That is the 
vital mistake. That blame is not all on Mr. Legge. I will have 
to put a part of it on the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE], though not more than any other Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let me share the blame with 95 other 
Senators. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should be glad to do that if the Senator 
will help me stir them up. 

Congress has enacted no cooperative code. Mr. Legge can not 
form his grain corporation or a fruit corporation or a cotton 
corporation under any cooperative law of Congress, because there 
is no such law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Did the Senator vote for the bill? 

Mr. BROOKHART. For the farm relief bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I voted for it after I failed to get a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator did, however, vote for it, 
did he not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I voted for it after I failed to get 
a substitute for it which carried a cooperative code. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then the Senator is entitled to a share 
of the responsibility. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, yes; and more, too. I am willing to 
say that I am more to blame than the Senator from California, 
because I ought to have “jumped ” on him long ago about this. 
I have waited too long. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I appreciate the great honor the Senator 
is doing me this day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Congress owes it first to set up a co- 
operative code that will give Mr. Legge his opportunity. Then 
if he will study these three little cooperative principles, so 
simple that they can be understood in a moment, and yet so 
complex that they will transact every business the human 
family transacts, and if he will organize genuine cooperatives, 
he will not have any more conferences with Julius Barnes, 
because Julius Barnes is the enemy of cooperation. He starts 
out by saying that he is opposed to allowing the Farm Board 
to sell and then pay a trade dividend back to the farmers. The 
trade-dividend idea is the third basic principle and the one 
principle that makes cooperation a success in the world. Of 
course he is opposed to it. Every man of a profiteering mind 
is opposed to cooperation. Every mind that wants to go into 
this American pool of 5½ per cent and dip out 6 per cent, or 7 
per cent, or 8 per cent, or 100 per cent, is opposed to coopera- 
tion, Everyone who wants that special privilege is opposed to 
the cooperative idea. 

Mr. President, I am going to close my remarks to-day, which 
have been much more extended than I intended, by inserting 
in the Recorp the numes of the 28 men who raised a pound each, 
£28, $140, and started this little store in Toad Lane, which is 
the only economic shrine in the world to-day, the only place in 
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the world where people go now to see it because of something of 
a purely economic nature having been done there. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, an English poet must 
have foreseen the starting of “that little store in Toad Lane,” 
and what he said may well be quoted and added to what my 
friend from Iowa is saying: 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 


Mr. BROOKHART. I hope we can make sweet use of the 
adversity of the farmers. The 1,500,000 of them who have lost 
their property or their homes as a result of these laws of 
special privilege which I have outlined should rise up now, 
get behind the Farm Board—not on the Julius Barnes theory, 
and I do not know yet whether on Mr. Legge's theory because 
it is not developed, but any genuine cooperative theory—and 
establish a system that will succeed even over the gigantic 
powers of Wall Street, 

Here are the 28 names to which I referred: 


James Smithies, Charles Howarth— 


I might say that Howarth was perhaps the genius of these 28 
persons. He invented the third principle of cooperation, the 
trade dividend, which made cooperation succeed where it had 
failed before, when it tried to do business at cost— 


William Cooper, David Brooks, John Collier, Samuel Ashworth, Miles 
Ashworth, William Mallalieu, George Healey, James Daly, James Twee- - 
dale, Samuel Tweedale, John Kershaw, James Maden, John Scrowcroft, 
John Hill, John Holt, James Standring, James Manock, Joseph Smith, 
William Taylor, Robert Taylor, Benjamin Rudman, James Wilkinson, 
John Garside, John Bent, Ann Tweedale, and James Bamford. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, transmitting, pursuant to law, bis annual report 
(without appendix) covering activities of the Currency Bureau 
for the year ended October 31, 1929, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE OF MOTHERS AND WIDOWS OF DECEASED 

: SOLDIERS ` 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 15, which has just passed that 


body. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 15, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That House Document No. 140 of this Congress, being a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re 
port of an investigation made for the purpose of determining ihe 
number of mothers and widows of deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forees interred in Europe who desire to 
make the pilgrimage during the year of 1930, and the probable cost, 


‘be reprinted, together with the list of the names and addresses of the 


mothers and widows entitled to make a pilgrimage to the cemeteries in 
Europe under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 
1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
and that 10,500 additional copies be printed and bound, of which 5,500 
copies shall be for the use of the House; 2,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate; 1,000 copies for the use of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate and 2,000 copies for the use of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of thr concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF SILVER 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
haye printed in the Recorp a letter which I have addressed to 
Mr. H. Serkowich, president of the Eureka Secret-Canyon Mines 
(Inc.), Washington, D. C. I am asking that this letter be 
placed in the Recorp in order to save the necessity of taking 
the time of the Senate to discuss the question to which it relates, 
It deals not only with mining production but with a certain 
lack of activity on the part of the United States Mining Con- 
gress, which is supposed to look after the welfare of mining. 
As a matter of fact, there is some doubt as to whether they are 
aiding mining in any particular or not. It is a fact, however, 
that the production of silver has decreased in Nevada, Arizona, 
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and Colorado by between 20 and 25 per cent in the last year; 
that there are thousands of idle miners by reason of that fact; 
that there has never been any suggestion from the Mining 
Congress how that situation may be remedied and any sugges- 
tions or recommendations that have been made by others have 
had doubt cast upon them by some of the officers. I therefore 
ask that this letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, December 20, 1929. 
Mr. H. SERKOWICH, President, 
Eureka Secret-Canyon Mines (Inc.), 
407 Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SERKO wien: I am not surprised to be informed by you 
as to the letter received from the secretary of the American Mining 
Congress stating, as I understand it, that he has not supported my pro- 
posed amendment to the tariff bill providing a duty of 30 cents an ounce 
on silver because he doubts whether it will do any good. 

If such a statement had emanated from some of the big producers of 
silver in Mexico or South America that employed peon labor, I would 
understand it. The secretary of the American Mining Congress is sup- 
posed to be Interested in and to represent the miners of the United 
States. 

No one can contend for one moment that the duty would reduce the 
price of silver or in any way injure the miners. It is possible, of course, 
that it might or might not benefit them to any particular extent. In 
view of the fact that it can do them no harm, why is he unwilling to do 
something that may benefit them? 

The situation is simply this: The domestic market for silver is at 
present approximately about 40,000,000 ounces annually. The domestic 
production is about 60,000,000 ounces. The importation from Mexico 
and South America is about 100,000,000 ounces. There is no doubt 
that the 100,000,000 ounces from Mexico and South America competes 
with the 60,000,000 ounces produced in the United States in the sup- 
plying of the domestic market. There is no doubt also that if the 
competition from Mexico and South America was restrained there would 
still be competition between the domestic producers. 

The difference is this: The competition of domestie producers with 
Mexican producers is now destructive of profitable mining of silver be- 
cause Mexican silver is produced at about one-third the cost of United 
States silver. There would be competition between domestic producers 
if competition with Mexico were restrained, but that competition would 
be within prices that would be profitable to mine silver. Such competi- 
tion would be intelligent, fair, and reasonable competition, whilst the 
competition with Mexican silver is not intelligent, fair, and reasonable, 
but is destructive, as the steadily decreasing production of silver in this 
country clearly demonstrates. 

Another complaint is that we export silver. Most of the silver ex- 
ported now is the surplus foreign silver that comes into this country 
that exists after they have supplied the domestic market. If domestic 
silver had a fair opportunity at the domestic market, then not to exceed 
25 per cent of the production of American silver would be exported. 
This proportion of exportable silver would steadily decrease because 
there would be only a small increase in production by comparison with 
the steadily increasing demand. 

Nearly all of our great protected manufacturing industries export a 
portion of their products. In fact, such industries sell abroad at a 
lower price than they sell at home. They justify this on the grounds 
of mass production. 

We must also remember that tariff bills are only made every seven or 
eight years, and it is necessary for us to look ahead seven or eight years. 
The present relation between production and consumption of silver in the 
United States indicates that in seven or eight years the United States 
will consume all domestic production, 

Every measure of a tariff provided in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms applies to silver. Every principle and policy underly- 
ing the framing of the present tariff bill apply to the production of 
silver. There are only two grounds of opposition, namely: 

1, Selfishness on the part of the consumer, 

2. Interests of the foreign producer, 

This opposition arises against every tariff duty. You can trace all 
opposition to one of these two classes of opponents. I am aware that 
foreign producers of minerals have great influence in all of our associa- 
tions, both national and State, organized for the purpose of stimulating 
the mining industry. These things should be eliminated. 

My amendment will probably be in order for consideration by the 
Senate some time in January. The silver miners of the country are 
entitled to receive the support of the leaders of the mining industry. 

Sincerely, 
Key PITTMAN. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS—LETTERS OF COMMISSIONER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD four different letters, 
which have been addressed to the chairman of the Committeé on 
Indian Affairs of the Senate by the Commissioner of Indian 
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Affairs, and which have been approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

In this connection I wish to say that these letters contain what 
I consider to be some very constructive suggestions for legisla- 
tion dealing with the Indians, One of the suggestions has to do 
with the Indian allotments; another with liens upon Indian 
lands; another with various claims of Indian tribes, some of 
which are now pending before the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs; and another dealing with the problem of irrigation on 
many of the reservations. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs makes a suggestion for 
which some of us of the West have been contending for some 
time, and that is, as I read his statement, that the liens which 
have been placed upon Indian lands should be released. 

I am glad to offer these letters for the Ryconb, and to state 
that, in most part, I approve of the suggestions which have 
therein been made. I desire also to compliment the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for his attitude in this matter. It has 
been some time since I have found myself in a position where I 
could commend very much that has been done by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs of the United States. I am glad to say 
at this time that, in my humble judgment, we have as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs a man who has the interest of the 
Indians at heart, one who is seeking to do something for the 
Indians, and who, if given a free hand, will do much toward 
working out a solution of the Indian problem in a way which, 
I think, will be satisfactory not only to the Indians but satis- 
factory likewise to the people of the United States generally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 

My Dran Senator: Since entering the Indian Office I have become in- 
creasingly and gravely impressed with certain conditions growing out 
of the operation of the general allotment act and various special allot- 
ment acts, and likewise growing out of the system of placing reimbursable 
liens on Indian allotted lands. 

These are situations, apparently, which call for legislative remedy. 
What that legislative remedy should be I am not as yet prepared to 
suggest. 

I bring the subject to your attention now in the hope that light might 
be cast on it through past or future findings of your committee, and in 
the hope that inquiries by your committee may be directed toward pos- 
sible legislative solutions of the problem. 

I state briefly the situation as it has been impressed on my mind 
within the Indian Office. I begin with a comparatively less important | 
item and then proceed to the more important one. 

I 

Indian allotted land held under Government trust is at present bur- ` 
dened with a lien in excess of $25,000,000. The history of this lien is 
briefly as follows: 

The general allotment act provides (sec. 5) that at the expiration 
of the trust period “The United States will convey the same (al- 
lotted land) by patent to said Indian or his heirs * * * in fee, 
discharged of said trust and free of all charge or encumbrance what- 
soever.“ 

The above language has been carried over into the special allotment 
acts, and the trust patents of the Indians repeat the language of these 
guaranties. 

For a long term of years expenditures authorized by Congress for 
irrigation, construction, and maintenance on Indian reservations were 
gratuitous. The act of August 1, 1914, translated these accumulated 
gratuities into reimbursable obligations. The provision was as follows: 

“That all moneys expended heretofore or hereafter (for irrigation, 
construction, and maintenance and some other uses) shall be made 
reimbursable where the Indians have adequate funds to repay the Goy- 
ernment, such reimbursements to be made under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.” (Act of August 
1, 1914, 38 Stat. L. 583.) 

Since 1914 substantially all of the appropriations for irrigation work 
on Indian lands, allotted lands included, have been reimbursable. In 
addition, other improvements, including bridges and public highways, 
have been paid for with appropriations made reimbursable sometimes 
against allotted land. 

Thus, far from being “ discharged at the end of the trust period free 
of all charge or encumbrance whatsoever,” as provided in the allotment 
acts, the Indian allotments are burdened during their trust period with 
charges sometimes as great, or almost as great, as the present value of 
the land. 

Has the imposition of these liens, under the circumstances, been con- 
stitutional? ‘The question has never been passed on by the higher courts, 
but the collection of the liens has proceeded in all those cases where 
Indian gllotted land, burdened with a lien, has been sold. The Gov- 
ernment is relmbursed, and the reimbursement Is taken out of the sales 
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price of the land. The Indian, not the purchaser of the allotment, pays 
the reimbursable lien. 

A problem related to this one of reimbursable liens is that of the 
nontaxation of Indian allotted land in trust—the allotted land which 
is rented to whites. I merely refer to this as a subject calling for 
further investigation. 

in 


The second aspect of the allotment situation appears to be of greater 
urgency. Under the act of June 25, 1910, it is practically, though not 
technically, mandatory that Indian allotted land be sold on the death 
of the allottee. Even in the absence of statutory direction, such sale 
would be difficult to avoid under the conditions created by the allotment 
acts. The indefinite partitioning of allotments is not practicable; the 
Indian heir who may desire to remain on his allotment and cultivate it 
rarely would be able to buy out those heirs who might desire a liquida- 
tion of the heirship estate. 

The consequences are mathematically certain; the allotted Indians of 
the second generation largely become landless. By the time the third 
generation has arrived, substantially all of the allotted Indian land 
will have passed into white ownership. What this means is appreciated 
when it is noted that the Indian allotted land constitutes more than 
one-half of the whole area of Indian country and much more than half 
of the surface value of Indian country, and when it is further noted 
that more than two-thirds of the Indians are now allotted. 

The completion of the process of alienation of heirship lands has been 
delayed through the absence of purchasers, but this delay is only a 
momentary and accidental brake slightly retarding the downhill process. 
If a reservation whose allotment is comparatively recent be taken as 
an example, it can be pointed out that on the Blackfeet Reservation in 
Montana one-third of the allotted area, or 410,000 acres, is now in the 
class of heirship land, of which all, save about 57,000 acres, is at least 
theoretically on the market. The 57,000 acres immediately above re- 
ferred to have passed out from Government trust, having been fee 
patented to Indians or whites. The rate of increase of heirship lands 
is, of course, greater with each year, 

I make the very tentative suggestion that part, at least, of the loss 
of Indian heirship land to the Indians might be averted if there were 
some means provided whereby the allotted land could revert to the 
tribal estate, becoming subject to reallotment as conditions might pre- 
scribe. However, it would appear that far-reaching changes in the 
system of allotment would be necessary to accomplish these results. It 
has been suggested that Indian tribes might be permitted and assisted 
to form themselves into corporate bodies and that allotments might 
be turned back into the tribal estate in exchange for shares of stock. 
Such a method, it would seem, might be practicable for those reserva- 
tions possessed of large tribal assets, such as timber, ofl, minerals, or 
water power. 

Alleviation might be secured through a policy of granting reimbursable 
loans to those inheritors of allotted land who may desire to continue 
as cultivators, or to become cultivators, on the original allotment. 
These loans would enable the allottees to buy out the other heirs. The 
difficulty of such a plan, aside from the question of appropriations, lies 
in the condition stated at the beginning of this letter, namely, the 
guarantee in trust patents against imposition of liens during the trust 
period. Could the United States become the holder of mortgages on 
fee-patented land? 

It may be worth while to point out that the administration of allot- 
ments under trust and of heirship allotted lands has immensely com- 
plicated the task of Indian guardianship and increased its cost. And 
of perhaps greater significance, the weight and drag of the reimbursable 
obligations and the practical impossibility of the inberitance of the 
Indian’s improved allotment by his offspring, together with the flow of a 
small income from leased allotted lands and the expectation of cash 
receipts from the ultimate sale of the allotted land, have operated to 
keep Indians in idleness, with all the consequences that idleness brings. 

I have become convinced that the difficulties and problems here stated 
are very close to the heart of the Indian situation and of the perplexi- 
ties which beset the Indian Office. Constructive thinking is needed, and 
I make bold to suggest that the allotment act in its entirety, along 
with the system of reimbursable loans in its entirety, need legislative 
reconsideration, 

Should your committee decide to extend its investigation into the 
lines here indicated, with a view to possibly formulating amendments 
of law, the records and technical staff of the Indian Office may prove 
serviceable in the furnishing of data and in suggestions drawn from 
experience in this most complicated task of allotment administration. 

Any assistance your committee may render in working out a construc- 
tive policy in important matters of this kind would not only be greatly 
appreciated but it would also be of substantial benefit to the Indians 
themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 


Approved December 18, 1929. 


C. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner, 


Ray Lyman WILBUR, Secretary. 
Hon, LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. f 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929, 

My Dear Senator: We are confronted with the problem of what to 
do with the indivisible tribal estates of the Indians. There are condi- 
tions with which it seems impossible to deal satisfactorily under exist- 
ing law. I do not know what changes of the law should be considered, 
but I am writing this letter to call attention to the underlying facts, 
Indian wealth totaling hundreds of millions of dollars—possibly a billion 
dollars—is essentially indivisible. It includes such items as mineral and 
oil resources, power sites, timber wealth, the large bodies of grazing 
land, and even the farm lands of such tribes as the Hopis of Arizona and 
the Pueblos of New Mexico. 

At present and under existing law the Government, through the In- 
terlor Department, is charged with the direct and highly paternalistic 
administration of these properties, and unless existing law be changed 
it may well be that the Government 100 years from now will find itself 
still charged with this responsibility and still maintaining the pater- 
nalistic administration, 

The properties in question, in order to be conserved or sufficiently 
developed, ought in many cases to be treated as estates not capable of 
subdivision, 

It even seems possible that the only way to salvage some classes of 
Indian allotted land may prove to be by turning them back into the 
community estate. 

As I have stated, under existing law the Government may find itself 
administering these vast and varied properties to the end of time. And 
through all this time the Indians, so far as existing law is concerned, 
must remain in a state of dependency, being neither forced nor per- 
mitted to take on the business responsibilities of American life or to 
make use of the instrumentalities of modern business. 

It is true that under existing law the Interior Department can and 
does, in a more or less formal way, recognize Indian tribal councils. It 
might even be possible, through an elaboration of rules and regulations, 
to yest in such councils a considerable responsibility for the operation 
of their tribal properties. But such action of the administrative kind 
would be revocable by any succeeding administration; it would not 
provide a firm basis for the development of responsibility on the part of 
the Indians; and it would not do away with the underlying condition, 
which is that the minutia of tribal affairs rest in the hands of the 
department and Congress, and that the detailed responsibility rests with 
the department and Congress. It is not a hopeful or practicable situa- 
tion for building up the group self-help of the Indians, 

As you undoubtedly know, Senator McNary, of Oregon, introduced a 
bill in the last Congress providing for the incorporation of the Klamath 
Indian Tribe (S. 5753, 70th Cong., 2d sess.). It is my understand- 
ing that this bill was introduced in order to provide a basis for further 
study and conference. I do not suggest that the problems raised in this 
letter can be wholly met through the method of tribal incorporation, 
but it would seem that a complete study should be given to the subject 
of passing over to the Indians themselves a collective responsibility for 
their tribal business and ultimately of terminating the present absolute 
responsibility of the Government for the management of these multitu- 
dinous properties. 

Your help and the help of your committee in working out this problem 
will be heartily appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. RHOADS, Commissioner, 

Approved December 18, 1929. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Seoretary. 

Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR, 
_ OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 

My Dran SENATOR: I am invoking your aid in a matter which per- 
plexes us and the Indian Office and which I believe has often perplexcd 
the Indian Committees of Congress as well. 

Every week the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs seems 
to lead further back into a wilderness of past misadventures. I refer 
to that whole class of subject matter that is dealt with in Indian Court 
of Claims bills, but, in addition, to a large class of subject matter which 
I am informed can not be dealt with in Court of Claims bills because no 
legal right assertable by the Indians in court is involved, 

You, far better than I, know the situation with respect to Indian 
Court of Claims bills. Under existing conditions, the Interior Depart- 
ment and the committees of Congress are compelled in some manner to 
prejudge these Indian claims, yet neither the department nor the com- 
mittees of Congress possess the necessary information for such prejudg- 
ment. When a claims suit is authorized by act of Congress, there ensues 
a litigation often prolonged, costly, and, from the Government's stand- 
point, highly burdensome, especially to the office of the Comptroller 
General. Many scores of claims suits, not less legitimate than suits 
already brought, are still pending, under the consideration of the depart- 
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ment or of the committees of Congress, or soon to be brought under such 
consideration. 

Scores of tribes and thousands of Indians are to some extent living 
and breathing in the thought and hope of great results from suits in 
the Court of Claims. 

But the perplexities growing out of the past are, as I have suggested 
above, greater in number and variety than would be displayed by all 
possibly successful Court of Claims suits. There are, for example, the 
many items of reimbursable indebtedness—tribal indebtedness as well as 
the indebtedness on allotted lands. There are claims by Indians who 
never subsisted in treaty relations with the Government; in such status 
are most of the Indians of the far West and many of the Southwest 
tribes. 

My thought on its positive side is as follows: Could not all of these 
matters be dealt with, and brought to a finality within a limited number 
of years, if a special Indian claims commission were created? This com- 
mission might and probably should be altogether independent of the 
Interior Department; its members might be named by the President, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate; it should be adequately budgeted. 

This claims commission might be given power to reach final settle- 
ments—essentially judicial power—in specified classes of cases where the 
Indian claim rested on a legal right assertable as such. But the commis- 
sion should hear all causes, those that are human and moral as well as 
those that are legal and equitable; and its findings, submitted to Con- 
gress, could be the basis of settlement of a gratuitous kind which Con- 
gress might authorize. As an illustration of the possible functions of 
the commission, it occurs to me to mention the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, the present duties and powers of the Pueblo lands board, and the 
creation of special courts of land claims that have been authorized by 
the act of Congress from time to time. 

I state the thought in a brief and doubtless in a crude way and I bope 
for an opportunity to get your counsel about it in conference. The 
mechanism which I suggest might not be practicable; but the condi- 
tions which I bave referred to are indeed real, vexing, grievous to the 
department at least, and in many cases they are matters of heartbreak to 
Indians and of hopes long postponed, often hopes never to be realized, 
which yet are operating to create dissension within tribes and to deter 
Indians from self-help. 

This further thought occurs to me. There can be no liquidation of 
the Government's guardianship over Indians until this inheritance of 
treaties and alleged broken treaties and governmental laches of the past 
is absorbed. The process, even with the most expeditious procedure, will 
require years. With procedure as at present, it might well require 100 
years. Hence, any plan contemplating the gradual diminution and the 
ultimate and final termination of Indian tutelage must concern itself 
with this aspect of the situation. 

Any assistance your committee may render in working out a construc- 
tive policy in important matters of this kind would not only be greatly 
appreciated but it would also be of substantial benefit to the Indians 
themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. RHOADES, Commissioner. 

Approved December 18, 1929, 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Chairmen Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Untrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THB INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 

My Dran Senator: One of the difficult situations connected with our 
Indian activities on which I seek the aid of your committee has to do 
with the irrigation work. Conditions vary, of course, on the different 
reservations or projects, yet certain fundamental underlying principles 
are common to practically all of them, which only adds to the perplex- 
ity that exists. This is due in no small measure to the multiplicity of 
legislation’ relating to such matters. Necessarily we must deal with this 
feature of the problem, and as some of this legislation is of a general 
nature, applicable to all projects, and others of a special nature dealing 
only with particular reservations, this leaves a situation confusing not 
only from an administrative but from a legal standpoint as well. It 
has also given rise in some instances to complaint from tbe Indians 
themselves, and also from white landowners under such projects pur- 
chasing lands from the Indians. 

Briefly it may be pointed out that during earlier times irrigation, in 
a small way at least, was started on a number of Indian reservations 
where conditions were favorable, largely as an industrial aid to the 
Indians, and in some instances for the purpose of affording temporary 
employment to the Indians at a dally living wage. Available appro- 
priations and even tribal Indian funds were used in such work, which 
under the legislation then prevailing were not “reimbursable.” In fact, 
no thought was had at that time of ever requiring reimbursement from 
the Indians of the funds so expended. Again, during those days no 
great degree of engineering skill was employed, and many of the systems 
and structurea originally installed were of a more or less temporary 
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nature. Subsequent legislation, however, particularly such as that 
found in the act of August 1, 1914 (33 Stat. 583), directing that all 
funds theretofore or thereafter expended in such work should be reim- 
bursed, came as a distinct surprise to most of the Indians. In particu- 
lar instances or on particular reservations, such as the Flathead and 
Fort Peck, Mont., and possibly others, the legislation dealing with such 
matters carried a positive declaration to the effect that the irrigable 
lands allotted to the Indians should have a right to so much water as 
might be necessary for irrigation purposes “without cost to the In- 
dlans.“ Naturally under such conditions the Indians feel that the subse- 
quent repudiation of such a declaration, even by legislation, does not 
come with very good grace on the part of the Government. In this con- 
nection it might also be pointed out that most of our Indian allottees 
within these irrigation projects hold trust patents declaring that at the 
expiration of the trust period the allottee or his heirs will then be given 
fee title, free from any lien, charge, or encumbrance of any nature what- 
soever. The subsequent imposition of a lien, therefore, requiring repay- 
ment of irrigation charges may very properly raise some question about 
the validity of a lien so imposed. As to this your attention is Invited 
to the case of United States v. Heinrich (12 Fed. 2d, 938). While this 
case dealt primarily with the liability of a white purchaser from the 
former Indian owner, yet some of the observations indulged in by the 
court raises a serious question as to the validity of these subsequently 
imposed liens, be the landowner Indian or white. 

Originally most of our Indian projects were purely Indian; that is, 
only Indians and Indian lands were involved. Gradually, due to death 
of the Indian allottees within such projects, the inherited lands were 
sold and a good deal of such land has now passed into white owner- 
ship, leaving, as we now find them, a good many so-called mixed 
people, partly Indian and partly white, in so far as ownership of 
the land is concerned. Also, in practically all of such projects, par- 
ticularly the older ones, we find the problem of white lessees of 
valuable irrigable lands, and incidentally complaint from the State 
authorities in some instances as to the taxability, or rather nontaxa- 
bility, by the State authorities of such holdings so occupied by white 
citizens and residents of the State. 

Due to a number of causes, such as excessive floods, destruction of 
works originally installed and rebuilt, in order to save the entire sys- 
tem from total loss, the per acre reimbursable cost on a number of these 
irrigation projects is now almost equal to or even greater than the value 
of the land itself, hence we now find ourselves practically in that un- 
favorable position of virtually holding a lien or mortgage against prop- 
erty in excess of the value of the property itself. As a result of an 
extensive field investigation, made only a few years ago, it was even sug- 
gested that three of these Indian irrigation projects, on which consid- 
erable sums have been expended, should be abandoned entirely. In 
view of the large investment made by the Government in such projects, 
and as the expenditures so made were primarily for the benefit of the 
Indians, we have not felt warranted in recommending that these proj- 
ects be abandoned without further trial or giving them opportunity for 
further development. In any event, the matter is deemed of sufficient 
importance to justify direct action by Congress before any definite steps 
are taken looking to the abandonment of projects on which large sums 
appropriated by Congress have been expended. 

It has also been suggested that the operation of Indian irrigation 
works might be transferred to the Bureau of Reclamation in the In- 
terior Department, which has a force equipped to handle them under 
a general irrigation policy in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 

These are but a few of the perplexities connected with this branch of 
our work as to which I am impressed with the real need of constructive 
aid and doubtless remedial legislation, in the formulation of which the 
cooperation and assistance of your committee is earnestly solicited. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner. 

Approved December 18, 1929. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 


Secretary. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 


Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 


PROPOSED RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, my attention has just been 
called to a proposed railroad consolidation plan by a majority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and likewise to the 
views of some of the minority members. I am going to ask 
that the document which I hold in my hand be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is one of the most important doc- 
uments which have been handed down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in many years. 

One of the recommendations which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made is the consolidation of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railroads of the Northwest. Those two 
lines, it must be borne in mind, are competing railroads, and, 
in my judgment, it would be a great calamity, particularly te 
many parts of the Northwest, if such consolidation should be 
permitted, So far as I am concerned, I shall oppose any con- 
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solidation which attempts to permit those two great competing 
systems—the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern Railway 
Co.—to combine. Such a consolidation would mean in my home 
State of Montana undoubtedly the loss of employment to a great 
many individuals; it would undoubtedly mean in a very short 
time that various communities would be without any adequate 
transportation facilities; and, in general, it would be very dis- 
astrous, 

As I view the railroad situation, instead of selecting two 
competing lines at the present time, such as the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Great Northern, and permitting them to consoli- 
date into one system, what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ought to do, it seems to me, would be, if possible, to permit a 
consolidation of the Great Northern with some other road, so as 
to form a system running from the Atlantic to the Pacifie coast. 
Undoubtedly, in that way the people of the West would be 
much better served than they are at the present time, and we 
should have very much better rates, fixed upon that sort of a 
rate-making basis and upon that sort of a consolidation plan. 
I ask unanimous consent that this report, if it may be termed 
such, shall be printed in the Record. As I have stated, it is the 
most important document that has been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in many years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the document was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


[Interstate Commerce Commission. No. 12964. Consolidation of rail- 
roads. In the matter of consolidation of the railway properties of 
the United States into a limited number of systems. December 9, 
1929. Pursuant to section 5 of the interstate commerce act, plan 
adopted for consolidation of the railway properties of continental 
United States into a limited number of systems as stated in the 
report] 

PLAN OF THE COMMISSION 

By the commission : 

The commission having, on August 8, 1921, agreed upon and issued 
a tentative plan of the consolidation of the railway properties of the 
continental United States, and having given the same due publicity 
and notice, including notice thereof to the governor of each State, also 
notice of hearings to be held by the commission relative to said tenta- 
tive plan, and having in pursuance of said notices, at various times and 
places, proceeded to hear all persons who filed or presented objections 
thereto, together with any and all persons making known their desire 
to be heard, and said hearings having been fully concluded and the 
record closed, the commission does now proceed to prepare and adopt 
a plan as hereinafter set out for such consolidation of the railway 
properties of the continental United States into a limited number of 
systems, all as required by section 5 (4) and (5) of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

Our plan does not at present contain a complete allocation of ter- 
minal properties to individual trunk lines. Generally speaking, the 
terminal railroad properties, wherever located, automatically fall into 
the aggregation of terminal properties of which they are a part. We 
think that consolidation should be accompanied by the unification of 
all terminal lines in the respective terminals. All terminal proper- 
tles should be thrown open to all users on fair and equal terms so that 
every industry on whatever rails located shall have access to all lines 
radiating from that terminal, and every line carrier reaching that 
terminal shall similarly have access to all terminal tracks within the 
terminal area. As our reports show, for years access to terminals has 
raised questions associated with such terms as reciprocal switching, 
absorption of switching charges, switching of competitive traffic, favored 
zones, and switching of noncompetitive traffic, and with unjust dis- 
criminations and undue preferences. The unification of terminal prop- 
erties everywhere should put an end to disputes of this character to 
the advantage alike of all railroads and all users of railroads. In the 
interest of efficient and economical operation and the free movement 
of traffic, restrictions in service and discrimination in charges which 
haye arisen from differences in local terminal situations should cease 
to be a feature of railroad operation. 

The cases which have been brought to our attention from time to 
time during past years, referred to above, show wide variations in 
the conditions attendant upon terminal operations in different cities. 
A complete survey embracing all terminals would no doubt show still 
greater variety than that indicated by these cases. In the face of 
such a great variety in circumstances and conditions, it is imprac- 
ticable to prescribe in advance a universal rule for terminal railroad 
unification and operation. Each terminal and the properties serving 
it must be studied in the light of its particular facts and a practical 
solution worked out, with due regard to the property and other rights 
of all owners and users. This is the duty in the first instance of the 
carriers serving each terminal. We expect to deal with these situa- 
tions to the extent that they are connected with respective applicants 
when we shall have occasion to consider particular applications to 
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consolidate, and therefore refrain from allocating in the present plan 
the various terminal properties not specifically mentioned herein. For 
present purposes they may be treated as independent systems, subject 
to later grouping as shown to be in the public interest. 

Under the act any plan of consolidation which may be adopted shall 
Preserve competition as fully as possible. In order that the systems 
herein proposed, or any others that may be formed, may properly per- 
form the functions intended by Congress and that competition may be 
preserved as required, they must be independent in fact as well as in 
name. The continuation or acquisition of intersystem interests directly 
or indirectly through holding companies, stock ownership, or otherwise, 
will be inconsistent with the independence necessary to true competi- 
tion. Carriers will, therefore, be expected to observe this requirement 
in submitting proposals for consolidations and to cooperate in estab- 
lishing the desired status. 

In order to fully effectuate the purposes of the plan, certain track- 
age rights will be necessary between the systems, and we have indi- 
cated under each system the principal instances of this kind. 

Wherever in this report a railway property is named, unless an 
exception is specifically named, it is intended to and shall be understood 
as including all subsidiary owned, controlled, leased, or operated lines. 

We are making no suggestions regarding municipal or other publicly 
owned railroads. Any of such roads that desire to have us give them 
consideration may make representations in their own behalf in connec- 
tion with applications affecting terminals or other consolidations when 
the same may be presented to us. For present purposes we are listing 
them as independent systems. 

We have not specifically mentioned water carriers, Where these 
carriers are now controlled by carriers by rail they will be considered 
as being included in the systems in which the controlling rail carrier 
has been included. 

In a matter of this magnitude in scope and complexity in detail, 
even after the most careful study and the fullest and freest interchange 
of views by those charged with the duty of preparing this plan, there 
must remain many differences of opinion as to the several component 
parts, both large and small, comprised in the final result. Such 18 
here the case. While a clear majority of us, although not always the 
same majority, have agreed as to each part of the plan proposed, not 
all of us have agreed as to all its parts, but all concur in the result, 
Some of us deem it helpful now to express individual views as to parts 
of the plan. Others feel that their individual expressions may usefully 
be deferred until the time for action looking toward the ultimate 
effectuation of actual consolidations as provided by the act. Section 
5 (5) provides that after we have adopted a plan, as we here do, we may 
either upon our own motion or upon application reopen the matter for 
such changes or modifications as in our judgment will promote the publie 
interest. Such applications will afford opportunity for further consid- 
eration upon adequate and recent records of the various parts of the 
plan. 

We find and adopt the following plan for the consolidation of rail- 
way properties of the continental United States into a limited number 
of systems: 

SYSTEM NO. 1—BOSTON & MAINE 

Boston & Maine Railroad. 

The Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co, 

Maine Central Railroad Co. 

The St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad Co. 

Rutland Railroad Co.—O. & L. C. Division, Rouses Point to Ogdens- 
burg. 

Montpelier & Wells River Railroad. 

Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co, (undivided one-half interest), 

Monson Railroad Co. 

Kennebec Central Railroad Co. 

Knox Railroad Co. 

Wiscasset, Waterville & Farmington Railroad Co, 

Lime Rock Railroad Co, 

Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Railroad Co, 

Suncook Valley Railroad. 

Berlin Mills Railroad Co. 

Middleburgh & Schoharie Railroad Co. 

Hardwick & Woodbury Railroad Co. 

Barre & Chelsea Railroad Co. 

Bridgton & Saco Railroad Co. 

Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes Railroad. 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad Co. 

Troy Union Railroad Co. (undivided two-thirds interest). 

Mount Washington Railway Co. 

The Clarendon & Pittsford Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest), 

Woodstock Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Lake Champlain & Moriah Rail Road Co. 

SYSTEM NO. 2—NEW HAVEN 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 

The New York Connecting Rail Road Co. (undivided one-half juterest). 


1929 


The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co. 

Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. 

South Manchester Railroad Co. 

Fore River Railroad Corporation. 

Moshassuck Valley Railroad Co. 

The Narragansett Pier Railroad Co. 

Wood River Branch Railroad Co. 

Grafton & Upton Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 


SYSTEM No. 3—NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The New York Central Railroad Co., including— 
Boston & Albany Railroad. 
The Michigan Central Railroad Co. 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
The Cincinnati Northern Railroad Co. 
The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Co. and: 
The Virginian Railway Co. 
The Ulster & Delaware Railroad Co. 
Rutland Railroad Co., except O. & L. C. Division. 
.Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Rallroad Co. 
Bristol Railroad Co. 
The Clarendon & Pittsford Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Grafton & Upton Railroad Co. 
Chicago, Attica & Southern Railroad Co. 
The Federal Valley Railroad Co. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Co. 
Glenfield & Western Railroad Co. 
Grasse River Railroad Corporation. 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion Railroad Co. 
The Lakeside & Marblehead Railroad Co. 
The Lowville & Beaver River Railroad Co. 
The Marcellus & Otisco Co. (Inc.). 
Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad Co. 
Skaneateles Railroad Co. 
Dexter & Northern Railroad Co. 
Campbell's Creek Railroad Co, 
Kelleys Creek & Northwestern Railroad Co, 
Kelley’s Creek Railroad Co. 
The Lorain & Southern Railroad Co. 
Fulton Chain Railway Co. 
Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 
Central Indiana Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad Co, (undivided one-half interest). 
The Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Railroad Co, (undivided one-third 
interest). 
Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Co. (undivided one-fifth interest). 
Lake Erie & Pittsburg Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
The Lake Terminal Railroad Co. (undivided one-fourth interest). 
Muncie & Western Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest), 
McKeesport Connecting Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest), 
Beaver Valley Railroad Co, (undivided one-half interest). 
Indiana Northern Railway Co. (undivided one-fourth interest). 
The Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad Ce. (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 
South Buffalo Railway Co. (undivided one-sixth interest). 
Troy Union Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 
The Owasco River Railway. 
The Monongahela Railway Co. (undivided one-third interest). 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Co, (undivided one- 
half interest). 
Half interest in line of Virginian between Gilbert and Mullens, W. Va. 
SYSTEM No. 4—PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The Long Island Rail Road Co. 

West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Co, 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Co. 

Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

The New York Connecting Rail Road Co. (undivided one-half inter- 
est). 

The New York & Long Branch Railroad Co, (undivided one-half 
interest). ; 

Arcade & Attica Railroad Corporation. 

Bellefonte Central Railroad Co. 

Coudersport & Port Alleghany Railroad Co. 

The East Broadtop Railroad & Coal Co. 

Hickory Valley Railroad Co. 

The Huntington & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Co, 

Kane & Elk Railroad Co. 

Kishkacoquillas Valley Railroad Co. 

Ligonier Valley Railroad Co. 

Marion Railway Corporation, 

Maryland & Delaware Coast Railway Co. 

The Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad Co. 

The Pittsburgh & Susquehanna Railroad Co. 

Sheffield & Tionesta Railway Co. 
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Youngstown & Ohio River Railroad Co. 

The Stewardstown Railroad Co. 

Strasburg Railroad Co, 

Susquehanna River & Western Railroad Co. 

Tuscarora Valley Railroad Co. 

The Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Railroad Co. 

The Winfield Railroad Co. 

Dents Run Railroad Co. 

Donora Southern Railroad Co. 

Alliquippa & Southern Railroad Co. 

Chesapeake Beach Railway Co, 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic Railroad. Co. 

Scootac Railway Co. 

The Monongahela Railway Co. (undivided one-third interest), 

Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Central Indiana Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 

Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad (undivided one-half interest). 

Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Co. (undivided one-fifth interest). 

Lake Erie & Pittsburg Railway Co, (undivided one-half Interest). 

Muncie & Western Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Etna & Montrose Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Johnstown & Stony Creek Rail Road (undivided one-half interest). 

McKeesport Connecting Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

New Haven & Dunbar Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Beaver Valley Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Conemaugh & Black Lick Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Steelton & Highspire Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Indiana Northern Railway Co. (undivided one-fourth interest). 

Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Patapsco & Back Rivers Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Railway Co. (undivided one-third 
interest). 

South Buffalo Railway Co. (undivided one-sixth interest). 

Baltimore & Eastern Railroad Co. 

The Ohio River & Western Railway Co. 

Western Allegheny Railroad Co. 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Co, (undivided one- 
half interest). 

SYSTEM NO. 5—BALTIMORD & OHIO 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Reading Co. 

The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey. 

Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Corporation. 

Atlantic City Railroad Co. 

The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Co. 

Perkiomen Railroad Co. 

Port Reading Railroad Co. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad Co. (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Trackage rights over Western Maryland between Shippensburg, Pa., 
and Cherry Run, W. Va. 

The Sharpsville Railroad Co, 

Castleman River Railroad Co. 

Chestnut Ridge Railway Co. 

Cornwall Railroad Co. 

The Kansas & Sidell Railroad Co. 

Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Co. 

Mount Jewett, Kinzue & Riterville Railroad Co. 

The New York & Long Branch Railroad Co. (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Quakertown & Bethlehem Railroad Co, 

Rahway Valley Co. 

Raritan River Railroad Co. 

Stone Harbor Railroad Ce. 

The Tuckerton Railroad Co. 

Philadelphia & Beach Haven Railroad Co. 

The Ursina & North Fork Railway Co. 

Upper Merion & Plymouth Railroad Co. 

The Valley Railroad Co, 

Washington Run Railroad Co. 

West Virginia Northern Railroad Co, 

Wharton & Northern Railroad Co. 

Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line Railroad Co. 

The Yale Short Line Railroad Co. 

Preston Railroad Co. 

The Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railroad Co. 

Rowlesburg & Southern Railroad Co. 
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Strouds Creek & Muddlety Railroad Co. 

West Virginia Midland Railway Co. 

Winchester & Western Railroad Co. 

The Brownstone & Middletown Railroad Co. 

Tionesta Valley Railway Co. 

The Monongahela Railway Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (undivided one-third 

\ interest). 

The Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Railroad Co. (undivided one-third 
interest). 

Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Co. (undivided one-fifth interest). 

The Ironton Railroad Co, (undivided one-half interest). 

Northampton & Bath Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

The Lake Terminal Railroad Co. (undivided one-fourth interest). 

tna & Montrose Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Johnstown & Stony Creek Railroad (undivided one-half interest). 

McKeesport Connecting Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

New Haven & Dunbar Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Conemaugh & Black Lick Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Steelton & Highspire Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Patapsco & Back Rivers Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Railway Co. (undivided one-third 
mterest). 

Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New England Railroad Co. (undivided one- 
half. interest). 

South Buffalo Railway Co. (undivided one-sixth interest). 

SYSTEM NO. 6—CHRPSAPEAKE & OHIO-NICKEL PLATE 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. (excluding Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. of Indiana). 

The Hocking Valley Railroad Co. 

Pere Marquette Railway Co. 

Erie Railroad Co, (including Chicago & Erie Railroad Co., New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad Co., and New Jersey & New York 
Railroad Co.). 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 

The New York, Chicago, & St. Louis Railroad Co. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

The Pittsburg & Shawmut Railroad Co. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 

Jacksonville & Havana Railroad Co. 

Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Railway Co. 

Alton & Eastern Railroad Co. 

The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad Co. (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Also the following trackage rights: 

Over the Baltimore & Ohio from Dayton, Ohio, to Hamilton and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind, 

Over the Southern from Orange, Va., to Potomac Yards, Va. 

Over the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and Balti- 
more & Ohio, from Rushville, Ind., to Louisville, Ky. 

Over the Louisville & Nashville from Lexington, Ky., to Louis- 
ville. 

Arcadia & Betsey River Railway Co. 

The Dansville & Mount Morris Railroad Co. 

Delaware Valley Railway Co. 

Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co. 

Detroit, Caro & Sandusky Railway Co. 

East Jordan & Southern Railroad Co. 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Co. 

Middletown & Unionville Railroad Co. 

Morristown & Erie Railroad Co. 

New York & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Port Huron & Detroit Railroad Co. 

Prattsburg Railway Corporation, 

Sterling Mountain Railway Co. 

Unadilla Valley Railway Co. 

Unity Railways Co, 

West Pittston-Exeter Railroad Co. 

The Kanawha Central Railway Co. 

Winifrede Railroad Co, 

Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern Railroad Co. 

Ludington & Northern Railway. 

The Buclid Railroad Co. 

East Kentucky Southern Railway Co, 

Brooksville & Ohio River Railroad Co. 

Big Sandy & Kentucky River Railway Co. 

Morehead & North Fork Railroad Co. 

Nelson & Albermarle Railroad Co, 

Virginia Central Railway. 

Half interest in line of Virginian between Gilbert and Mullens, W. Va. 

The Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

The Fairport, Painesville & Bastern Railroad Co. (undivided one-third 
interest). 

Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Co. (undivided one-fifth interest). 
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Northampton & Bath Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
The Lake Terminal Railroad Co. (undivided one-fourth interest), 
Muncie & Western Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad Co, (undivided one-third interest), 
South Buffalo Railway Co. (undivided one-sixth interest), 


SYSTEM NO. T—WABASH-SEABOARD 


Wabash Rallroad Co. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co, 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co, 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
Western Maryland Railway Co. 
The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co, 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, 
The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana, 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad Co. 
Manistique & Lake Superior Railroad Co. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest), 
Also the following trackage rights: 
Over the Pennsylvania from Logansport to Effner, Ind. 
Over the Grand Trunk Western, Ashley to Muskegon, Mich. 
Over the Reading between Shippensburg and Harrisburg, Pa. 
Over the Pennsylvania from Harrisburg to Rockville, Pa. 
Over the Reading from Rockville to Blackwood, Pa. 
Over the Reading from South Bethlehem to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Over the Pennsylvania from Delphos, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Chaffee Railroad Co. 
East Berlin Railroad Co. 
Emmitsburg Railroad Co. 
Susquehanna & New York Railroad Co, 
Williamsport & North Branch Railway Co, 
Chesapeake Western Railway. 
Valley River Railroad. 
Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co, 
Franklin & Pittsylvania Railway Co. 
Marion & Rye Valley Railway Co. 
Virginia Southern Railroad Co. 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co, (undivided one-third 
interest). 
The Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Co. (undivided one-fifth interest), 
The Ironton Railroad Co, (undivided one-half interest). 
The Lake Terminal Railroad Co. (undivided one-fourth interest). 
Patapsco & Back Rivers Railroad Co. (undivided one-third 
interest). 
Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Railway Co. (undivided one-third 
interest). 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New England Railroad Co. (undivided 
one-half interest), 
South Buffalo Railway Co. (undivided one-sixth interest), 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. 
Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad Co. 
Birmingham & Southeastern Railroad Co. 
Buffalo, Union-Carolina Railroad. 
Cape Fear Railways (Inc.). 
Cliffside Railroad Co. 
Carolina & Northeastern Railroad Co, 
Durham & Southern Railway Co. 
Edgemoor & Manetta Railway. 
Piedmont & Northern Railway Co. 
The Georgia Southwestern & Gulf Railroad Co. 
Greenville & Northern Railway Co. 
High Point, Thomasville & Denton Railroad Co. 
Lawndale Railway & Industrial Co. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co. 
Maxton, Alma & Southbound Railroad Co, 
Moore Central Railway Co. 
St. Marys Railroad Co. 
Atlantic & Yadkin Railway Co, 
The Townsville Railroad Co. 
Virginia Southern Railroad Co. 
Warrenton Railroad Co. 
McRay Terminal Railway. 
Tampa Northern Railroad Co, 
Interstate Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Chatham Terminal Co. (undivided one-half interest), 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
St. Louis & Hannibal Railroad Co. 
SYSTEM NO, 8—ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co, 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
Clinchfield Railroad Co. 


1929 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co, 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. 

New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. (undivided one-fourth 
interest). 

Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest), 

Alabama & Western Florida Railroad Co. 

Alabama, Floridan & Gulf Railroad Co, 

Alcolu Railroad Co. 

Apalachicola Northern Railroad Co. 

Artemus-Jellico Railroad Co, 

Ashland Railway Co. 

Atlantic & Carolina Railroad Co. 

Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co. 

Columbia, Newberry & Laurens Railroad Co. 

Elberton & Eastern Railroad Co. 

Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad Co. 

Rockingham Railroad Co. 

Virginia & Carolina Southern Railroad Co. 

Beaufort County Lumber Co. Railroad. 

Black Mountain Railway Co. 

Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern Railroad Co. 

The Carolina Southern Railway Co. 

Carolina Western Railroad. 

Carrolton & Worthville Railroad Co, 

Chattahoochee Valley Railway Co. 

East Carolina Railway. 

Flemingsburg & Northern Railroad Co. 

Hampton & Branchville Railroad Co. 

Kentucky, Rockcastle & Cumberland Railroad Co. 

Laurinburg & Southern Railroad Co. 

The Mammoth Cave Railroad Co. 

Manistee & Repton Railroad Co. (Ine.). 

The Marianna & Blountstown Railroad Co. 

Milstead Railroad Co. 

Lakeland Railway. 

Mississippi & Western Railroad Co. 

Mississippi Central Railroad Co. 

Mississippi Export Railroad Co, 

Mountain Central Railway Co. 

Nashville & Atlantic Railroad Co. 

Northwestern Railroad Co. of South Carolina, 

Norton & Northern Railway. 

Ohio & Kentucky Railway Co. 

Roaring Fork Railroad Co, 

Rockcastle River Railway Co. 

Savannah & Atlanta Railway. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railway. 

The Tuskegee Railroad Co. 

Washington & Lincolnton Railroad Co. 

Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern Railroad Co, 

Belt Line Railway Co. 

Savannah River Terminal Co. 

Port St. Joe Dock & Terminal Railway Co. 


SYSTEM NO. $—SOUTHERN 


Southern Railway Co, (excluding Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.). 

Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. 

Tennessee Central Railway Co. (portion Nashville to Harriman), 

Florida East Coast Railway Co. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. (undivided one-fourth 
interest). 

Alabama & Northwestern Railroad Co. 

Appalachian Railway Co. 

Atlantic & Western Railroad Co. 

Augusta Northern Railway. 

Bamberg, Ehrhardt & Walterboro Railway Co, 

Carolina & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Doyer & South Bound Railroad Co. 

Due West Railway. 

East Tennessee & Western North Carolina Railroad Co. 

Elkin & Alleghany Railroad Co. 

Frankfort & Cincinnati Railway Co. 

The Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad Co. 

Gainesville Midland Railway. 

Georgia & Florida Railroad. 

Graham County Railroad Co. 

Hartwell Railway Co. 

Lancaster & Chester Railway Co. 

Linville River Railway Co. 

The Little River Railroad Co. 

Trans Florida Central Railroad Co. 

The Mobile & Guif Railroad Co. 

Morgan & Fentress Railway Co. 


LXXII——67 
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Oneida & Western Railroad Co. 

Pearl River Valley Railroad Co. 

Pickens Railroad Co. 

Pigeon River Railroad Co. 

The South Georgia Railway Co. 

Sumpter & Choctaw Railway Co. 

Tennessee Railroad Co. 

Tennessee & North Carolina Railway Co. 

Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern Railroad Co. 
Tuckaseegee & Southeastern Railway Co. 

Virginia Blue Ridge Railway. 

Ware Shoals Railroad Co. 

Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River Railway Co. 
Ferdinand Railroad Co. 

Louisville, New Albany & Corydon Railroad Co. 
Interstate Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 


SYSTEM NO, 10—ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co, 
Batesville Southwestern Railroad. 

Central of Georgia Railway Co. 

Louisville & Wadley Railroad Co. 

Sylvania Central Railway Co. 

Wadley Southern Railway Co. 

Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad Co. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Tennessee Central Railway Co. (Nashville to Hopkinsville). 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas. 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. of Texas. 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway Co. 
Bowdon Railway Co. 

Cadiz Railroad Co, 

Canton & Carthage Rallroad Co. 

Collins & Glenville Railroad. 

Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf Railroad Co. 

Flint River & Northeastern Railroad Co. 

The Georgia Northern Railway Co. 

Garyville Northern Railroad Co. 

Georgia, Asburn, Sylvester & Camilla Railway Co. 
Mississippi & Skuna Valley Railroad Co. 
Mississippi Southern Railroad. 

The Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad Co. 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railway Co, 
Sandersville Railroad Co. 

Shearwood Railway Co. 

Smithonia & Dunlap Railroad Co. 

Talbotton Railroad Co. 

Kosciusko & South Eastern Rail Road Co. 
Chatham Terminal Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad Co. 
Deering Southwestern Railway. 

Fordyce & Princeton Railroad Co. 

Gideon & North Island Railroad Co. 

Jefferson & Northwestern Railway Co. 

The Louisiana & North West Railway Co. 
Paris & Mount Pleasant Railroad Co. 
Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Railroad Co, 
Tremont & Gulf Railway Co. 

The La Salle & Bureau County Railroad Co. 


SYSTEM NO. 11—CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 


Chicago & North Western Railway Co, p 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaba Railway Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co, 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. — 
Columbus & Greenyille Railway Co. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad Co. 

Cazenovia Southern Railroad Co. 

Hillsboro & Northeastern Railway Co. 

Mineral Point & Northern Railway Co. 

The North & South Railway Co, 

Superior & Southeastern Railway Co. 

Sioux City Bridge Co. 

Northwestern Coal Railway Co, 

Alabama Central Railway. 

Birmingham, Selma & Mobile Railroad Co. 

DeKalb & Western Railroad Co. 

Mississippi & Alabama Railroad Co. 

Mississippi Eastern Railroad Co. 

Jefferson Southwestern Railroad Co. 

Litchfield & Madison Railway Co. 


SYSTEM NO. 12—GREAT NORTHBERN-NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Great Northern Railway Co. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Farmers Grain & Shipping Co. 

Minnesota & International Railway Co. 

Gilmore & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. (Ltd.). 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. 

Oregon Trunk Railway. 

Oregon Electric Railway Co. 

United Railways Co. 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Gales Creek & Wilson River Railroad Co. 

Hartford Eastern Railway Co. 

Hill City Railway Co. 

Minneapolis & Rainy River Railway Co, 

Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba Railway Co. 

Minnesota, Dakota & Western Railway Co. 

Montana Western Railway Co. 

Montana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad ta 

Pudget Sound & Cascade Railway Co. 

The Waterville Railway Co. 

Washington Western Railway Co, 

Camas Prairie Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway (undivided one-third interest). 

Newaukum Valley Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Craig Mountain Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Duluth & Northeastern Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Longview, Portland & Northern Railway Co. (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Nezperce & Idaho Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Oregon, California & Eastern Railway Co. (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Washington, Idaho & Montana Railway Co, (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Columbia & Cowlitz Railway Co. 

SYSTEM NO, 13—MILWAUKEB 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Co. 

White Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway Co. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co. 

The Duluth & Iron Range Rail Road Co, 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Trackage rights over Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, from 
Portland, Oreg., to Spokane, Wash. 

Copper Range Railroad Co. 

Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad Co. 

Marinette, Tomahawk & Western Railroad Co. 

Midland Continental Railroad, 

Port Angeles Western Railroad Co. 

Port Townsend & Puget Sound Railway Co. 

Ontonagon Railroad Co, 

Davenport, Rock Island & North Western Railway Co. (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway (undivided one-third interest). 

Duluth & Northeastern Railroad Co, (undivided one-half interest). 

Newaukum Valley Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Washington, Idaho & Montana Railway Co. (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

SYSTEM No. 14—BURLINGTON 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co, 

The Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad Co. 

Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railroad Co, 

Green Bay & Western Railroad Co. 

The Ahnapee & Western Railway Co. 

Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad Co, 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. of Texas, 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co, (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Bartlett Western Railway. 

Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railroad Co. 

Bevler & Southern Railroad Co. 

The Colorado & Southeastern Railroad Co. 

The Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co. 

Eastland, Wichita Falls & Gulf Railroad Co. 

The Ettriek & Northern Railroad Co. 

The Galesburg & Great Eastern Railroad Co. 

Hooppole, Yorktown & Tampico Railroad Co, 

La Crosse & Southeastern Railway Co. 

Lowell & Southern Railroad Co. 

Macomb, Industry & Littleton Railway Co. 

Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Co. 

Rapid City, Black Hills & Western Railroad Co. 

The Roby & Northern Railroad Co. 
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Rock Port, Langdon & Northern Railway Co. 

Shelby County Railway Co. 

Shelby Northwestern Railway Co, 

Tabor & Northern Railway Co. 

Wyoming Railway Co. 

Hannibal Connecting Railroad Co. 

Winona Bridge Railway Co. 

Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern Railway Co, (undivided one- 
half interest). 

The Great Western Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 


SYSTEM No. 15—UNION PACIFIC 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co. 
The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
The Arkansas Western Railway Co, 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. 
Utah Railway Co. 
Christie & Eastern Railway Co. 
Great Southern Railroad Co. 
Intermountain Railway Co. 
Laramie, North Park & Western Railroad Co. 
The Leayenworth & Topeka Railroad Co. $ 
Leesville, Slagle & Eastern Railway Co. 
The Mansfield Railway & Transportation Co. 
Mount Hood Railroad Co. 
Oklahoma & Rich Mountain Railroad Co. 
Pacific Coast Railroad Co. 
Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway Co. 
Sabine & Neches Valley Railway Co. 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad Co, 
Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad Co. 
Death Valley Railroad Co. 
Union Railroad of Oregon, 
Sumpter Valley Railway Co. 

. Bingham & Garfield Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Camas Prairie Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest), 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway (undivided one-third interest), 
Newaukum Valley Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest), 
Longview, Portland & Northern Railway Co, (undivided ono-half 

interest). 
Nezperce & Idaho Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Craig Mountain Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest), 
The Great Western Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest) 
The Big Creek & Telocaset Railroad Co. 


SYSTEM NO, 16—SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Southern Pacific Co. 

Holton Inter-Urban Railway Co. 
Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co, 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. 

San Diego & Arizona Railway Co. 

Sunset Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Amador Central Railroad Co. 

Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co. 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway, 

Arcata & Mad River Railroad Co. 

Arizona Southern Railroad Co. 

Bucksport & Elk River Railroad Co. 

The California & Oregon Coast Railroad Co. 
California Central Railroad Co. 

California, Shasta & Eastern Railway Co. 
California Western Railroad & Navigation Co. 
Camino, Placerville & Lake Tahoe Railroad Co. 
Carlton & Coast Railroad Co. 

Caro Northern Railway Co. 

Cement, Tolenas & Tidewater Railroad Co. 
Diamond & Caldor Railway Co. 

East Texas & Gulf Railway Co. 
Fredericksburg & Northern Railway Co. 
Groveton, Lufkin & Northern Railway Co. 
Lufkin, Hemphill & Gulf Railway Co. 
Louisiana Southern Railway Co. 

Magma Arizona Railroad Co. 

Mascot & Western Railroad Co. 

McCloud River Railroad Co. 

Minarets & Western Railroad Co. 

Moscow, Camden & San Augustine Railroad. 
Mount Tamalpais & Muir Woods Railway. 
The Nacogdoches & Southeastern Railroad Co. 
Nevada Copper Belt Railroad Co. 

Nevada County Narrow Gauge Railroad Co. 


1929 


Oregon, Pacific & Eastern Railway Co. 

Pacific Coast Railway Co. 

Pajaro Valley Consolidated Railroad Co. 

Peninsular Railway Co. 

Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley Railway. 

Ray & Gila Valley Railroad Co. 

Rio Grande Micolithie & Northern Railway. 

San Joaquin & Bastern Railroad Co. 

Santa Maria Valley Railroad Co. 

Texas Southeastern Railroad Co. 

Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad Co. 

Uvalde & Northern Railway Co. . 

Virginia & Truckee Railway. 

Trona Railway Co. 

Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway Co. 

Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend Railroad Co. 

Valley & Siletz Railroad Co. . 

Ventura County Railway Co. 

Willamette Valley & Coast Railroad Co. 

Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 

Bay Point & Clayton Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 

Eureka-Nevada Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

The Nevada Central Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Nevada Northern Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 

Oregon, California & Eastern Railway Co. (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Yreka Railroad Co. 

SYSTEM No. 17—SANTA FE 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. of Texas. 

Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 

Missouri North Arkansas Railway Co. 

Midland Valley Rallroad Co. 

The Apache Railway Co. 

Arizona & Swansea Railroad Co. 

The Cimarron & Northwestern Railway Co. 

The Colorado-Kansas Railway Co. 

The Garden City Western Railway Co. 

Gulf, Texas & Western Railway Co, 

Hanover Railway Co. 

Manchester & Oneida Railway Co. 

Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Railway. 

Minnesota Western Railroad Co. 

The New Mexico Midland Railway Co. 

Osage Railway Co. 

Port Bolivar Iron Ore Railway Co. 

The Rio Grande Eastern Railway Corporation. 

Rock Island Southern Railway Co. 

Santa Fe Northwestern Railway Co. 

Sierra Railway Co. of California. 

Verde Tunnel & Smelter Railroad Co. 

Helena Southwestern Railroad Co. 

Bay Point & Clayton Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest). 
SYSTEM NO. 18—MISSOURI PACIFIC 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad Co. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Co. 

The Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. 
International-Great Northern Railroad Co. 

New Iberia & Northern Railroad Co. 

The Orange & Northwestern Railroad Co. 

East St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Rallway Co, 
San Antonio Southern Railway Co. 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Co. 

San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Railway Co. 
Sugar Land Railway Co. 

The Texas & Pacific Rallway Co. 

Abilene & Southern Railway Co. 

Cisco & Northeastern Railway Co. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. 

Fort Smith & Western Railway Co, 

The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

The Rio Grande Southern Railroad Co. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co, 
The Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. 

Asberton & Gulf Railway Co. 

Asphalt Belt Railway Co, 

Houston & Brazos Valley Railroad Co. 

The Orange & Northwestern Railroad Co. 

Rio Grande City Railway Co. x 
The Denison & Pacific Suburban Railway Co. 
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Pecos Valley Southern Railway Co. 

The Weatherford Mineral Wells & Northwestern Railway Co. 
Arkansas Railroad. 

Arkansas Short Line. 

Ashley, Drew & Northern Railway Co. 

Augusta Railroad Co. 

Brookings & Peach Orchard Railroad Co. 

Cape Girardeau Northern Railway Co. 

Carbon County Railway Co. 

The Crystal River & San Juan Railroad Co. 

Dardanelle & Russellville Railroad Co. 

Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy Railway. 

Grand Prairie-Branch Railroad Co. 

Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown Railroad Co. 

Gulf & Northern Railway Co. 

Indian Valley Railroad Co. 

The Lake Providence, Texarkana & Western Railroad. 

The Manitou & Pikes Peak Railway Co. 

The Midland Terminal Railway Co. 

Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Railway, 

Missourt-Illinois Railroad Co. 

Missouri Southern Railroad Co. 

Montana Railroad. 

Murfreesboro-Nashville Southwestern Railway Co. 

The Natchez, Urania & Ruston Railway Co, 

Northeast Oklahoma Railroad Co, 

Okmulgee Northern Railway Co. 

Ouachita & Northwestern Railway Co. 

The Prescott & Northwestern Railroad Co, 

Quincy Railroad. Co. 

Reader Railroad. 

Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Railway Co. 

Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Railway Co. 

The San Luis Central Railroad Co. 

The San Luis Valley Southern Railway Co. 

The Silverton Northern Railroad Co. 

Stockton, Terminal & Eastern Railroad. 

Texas Short Line Railway Co. 

Tooele Valley Railroad Co, 

Trinity Valley Southern Railroad Co, 

The Uintah Railway Co. 

L’Anguille River Railway Co. 

Trinity Valley & Northern Railway Co. 

The Creek Railroad Co. 

Bauxite & Northern Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Bay Point & Clayton Railroad Co. (undivided one-third interest), 
Bingham & Garfield Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Eureka-Nevada Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
Nevada Northern Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 
The Nevada Central Railroad Co. (undivided one-half interest). 


SYSTEM NO, 19—ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway Co. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway Co. 

Kuanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co. 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Corporation. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co. (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. 

Alabama Central Railway. 

Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. 

Mississippi Railway. 

Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Raflway Co. 

Atlantic Northern Railway Co. 

Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad Co. 

Cassville & Exeter Railway Co. 

central Railway Co. of Arkansas. 

Combs, Cass & Eastern Railroad Co. 

DeQueen & Eastern Railroad Co. 

Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad Co. 

El Dorado & Western Railway Co. 

Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island Railroad Co. 

The Kansas & Oklahoma Railway Co. 

The Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway Co. 

Manila & Southwestern Railway Co. 

Miami Mineral Belt Railroad Co. 

Northern Louisiana & Gulf Railway Co. 

Ozark Southern Railway Co. 

Poplar Bluff & Van River Railway Co. 

Red River & Gulf Railroad. 
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The Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway Co. The Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer Railway Co. of the State of | 
Thornton & Alexandria Railway Co. Wisconsin. 
Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad Co. Minneapolis Eastern Railway Co. 
Warren & Saline River Railroad Co. Port of Astoria Belt Line Railroad. 
Warren & Ouachita Valley Railway Co. Duluth Union Depot & Transfer Co. 
The Wichita & Northwestern Railway Co, The Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon. 
Oklahoma-Southwestern Railway Co. Des Moines Union Railway Co. 
Oklahoma Union Railway Co. Kansas City Connecting Railroad Co. 
Bauxite & Northern Railway Co. (undivided one-half interest). Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. 
SYSTEM NO. 20—CANADIAN NATIONAL Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co. 
< Atchison Union Depot & Railroad Co, 
eee, eee Hines in New England. Denver Union Terminal Railway Co. 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railway Co. Galveston Wharf. Co, 
Grand Trunk Western Rallway Co. Joplin Union Depot Co. 
White River Road Co. (of Vermont). Albany Passenger Terminal Co. 
Woodstock Railway Co. Atlanta Terminal Co. 
Indiana Northern Railway Co. (undivided one half interest). Augusta & Summerville Ballroad Co. 


Athens Terminal Co. 

South Buffal 30. divide - 0 

uffalo Railway Co. (undivided one-sixth interest) Northwestern Terminal Railroad Co. 
SYSTEM NO. 2I—CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Salt Lake City Union Depot & Railroad Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. lines in New England. Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of New Orleans, 
Spokane International Railway Co. 


Brownsville & Matamoros Bridge Co. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ste. Marie Railway Co. 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co. 
Mineral Range Railroad Co. 


TERMINAL PROPERTIES 


The Massena Railroad Terminal Co. 
Dayton Union Railway Co. 

The Toledo Terminal Railroad Co. 
Detroit Terminal Railroad Co. 
Kaukakee & Seneca Railroad Co. 

The Indianapolis Union Railway Co. 
Boston Terminal Co. 

Fort Wayne Union Railway Co. 


Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Co. 
The Toledo, Angola & Western Railway Co. 


The Newburgh & South Shore Railway Co. 


The Cuyahoga Valley Railway Co. 


The River Terminal Railway. 
The Youngstown & Northern Railroad Co. 

South Brooklyn Railway Co. 

Delray Connecting Railroad Co. 

Wyandotte Southern Railroad Co. 

Wyandotte Terminal Railroad Co. 
The Bay Terminal Railroad Co. 

Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. 

New York Dock Railway. 

Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. 

Bush Terminal Co. 

Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Co. 

Union Depot Co. (Columbus, Ohio). 

Belfast & Moosehead Lake Railroad Co. 

Portland Terminal Co. 

Akron Union Passenger Depot Co. 
The Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Co. 
Canton Railroad Co. 

Muskegon Railway & Navigation Co. 
Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad Co. 
Atlantic Port Railway Corporation. 


? 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. 


Washington Terminal Co. 

Richmond Terminal Railway Co. 

Chieago Union Station Co. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co, 
East Jersey Railroad & Terminal Co. 
Pencoyd & Philadelphia Rallroad Co. 
Chicago Short Line Railway Co. 

Fort Street Union Depot Co. 

Detroit Union Railroad Depot & Station Co. 
Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. 
Birmingham Terminal Co. 

Durham Union Station Co. 

Jacksonville Terminal Co. 

Norfolk Terminal Railway Co. 

Dallas Terminal & Union Depot Co. 


The Railway Transfer Co. of the City of Minneapolis. 
Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co, 


Fort Worth Belt Railway Co. 
The Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway Co. 
St. Paul Union Depot Co. 
Sioux City Terminal Railway Co. 
Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Co. 
The Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.). 
South Omaha Terminal Railway Co. 


The 
The 


The 


Th 
Th 


e 
e 


The 


Th 


© 


Birmingham Belt Railroad Co. 

Peoria Terminal Co. 

Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Railway Co. 
State Belt Railroad of California. 

City of Prineville Railway. 

Municipal Terminal Railroad. 

Yuma Valley Railroad. 

Terminal Railroad Association of St, Louis, 
Atchison & Eastern Bridge Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Co. 
Belt Railway Co. of Chicago. 

Calumet Western Railway Co. 

Chicago & Calumet River Railroad Co. 
Chicago & Illinois Western Railroad. 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad Co. 
Chicago Junction Railway. 

Chicago River & Indiana Railroad Co. 
Chicago Short Line Railway Co. 

Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Railroad Co. 
Elgin, Jolict & Eastern Railway Co. 

Ilinois Northern Railway. 

Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co. 
Manufacturers’ Junction Railway Co. 
Pullman Railroad Co. 

Union Railroad Co. 

Chartiers Southern Railway Co. 

Montour Railroad Co. 

West Side Belt Railroad Co. 

Monongahela Connecting Railroad Co. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny & Mekee's Rocks Railroad Co. 
Allegheny & South Side Railway Co, 
Monongahela Southern Railway Co. 

St. Clair Terminal Railroad Co. 

Alton & Southern Railroad. 

East St. Louis Junction Railroad Co. 
Manufacturers Railway Co. 

Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Rail Road Co. 
St. Louis & O'Fallon Railway Co. 

St. Louis and Ohio River Railroad. 
International Bridge Co. 

Keokuk Union Depot Co. 

Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co. 

Oklahoma City Junction Railway Co. 
Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad Co, 

St. Joseph Belt Railway Co. 

St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Co. 

St. Joseph Union Depot Co. 

Texas City Terminal Railway Co. 

Union Terminal Railway Co. (St. Joseph, Mo.). 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal. 
Leavenworth Depot & Kailroud Co. 

Los Angeles Junction Railway Co. 

Ogden Union Railway & Depot Co. 

El Paso Union Passenger Depot Co. 

Fort Worth Union Passenger Depot Co. 
Richmond Belt Railway. 

Beaumont Dock & Wharf Commission. 
Beaumont Wharf & Terminal Co. 

Union Passenger Depot Co. of Galveston. 
Alameda Belt Line. 

Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. 
Joliet Union Depot Co. 


1929 


The St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Co.—Continued. 
Wichita Union Terminal Railway Co. 
North Charleston Terminal Co, 
Savannah Union Station Co. 
Winston-Salem Terminal Co. 
Tampa Union Station Co. 
New Orleans Public Belt Railroad. 
Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C. 
Terminal Rallway Alabama State Docks. 
Warrior River Terminal Co, 
Paduca & Illinois Railroad Co. 
Augusta Union Station Co. * 
Charleston Union Station Co. 
Columbia Union Station Co. 
Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer and 
Bridge Co. 
Goldsboro Union Station Co. 
Lexington Union Station Co. 
Memphis Union Station Co. 
Woodstock & Blocton Railway Co. 
New Orleans Terminal Co. 
St. Johns River Terminal Co. 
Chattanooga Station Co. 
Gulf Terminal Co. 
Macon Terminal Co. 
Meridian Terminal Co. 
Van Buren Bridge Co, 
Central Union Depot & Railway Co. of Cincinnati. 
Detroit & Western Railway Co. 
Hast Erie Commercial Railroad Co, 
Flint Belt Railroad Co, 
Harlem Transfer Co. 
Pittsburgh & Ohio Valley Railway Co. 
Union Freight Railroad Co. 
White River Railroad Co. 
El Paso Southern Railway Co. 
Galveston Terminal Railway Co, 
Hannibal Union Depot Co. 
Howard Terminal Railway. 
South San Francisco Belt Railway. 
Outer Harbor Terminal Railway Co. 
Peru, La Salle & Deer Park Railroad Co. 
Board of Harbor Commissioners’ Railroad (Wilmington, Del.). 


Eastman, commissioner, concurring in part: 

Although I do not approve of it in important respects, I concur in 
the adoption of the consolidation plan above outlined because it has 
many good features, because it is necessary under the law to adopt 
some plan, and because it is not very important after all whether or 
not it is the best plan that could be devised. We may modify it at 
any time hereafter, and no consolidation for which it provides can be 
accomplished until we have found, after full hearing, that the public 
interest will be promoted thereby. There is, I think, much misunder- 
standing on this point. The plan is very little more than a procedural 
step. There is nothing compulsory about it, nor even any assurance 
that authority will be sought to carry out the consolidations which it 
proposes. Applications for authority to effectuate certain unifications 
are now before us which in many particulars are inconsistent with the 
plan. The important time will come when we take action upon these 
and similar definite applications. 

It must be borne in mind that the record in this consolidation plan 
proceeding was closed some years ago, and is not up to date. In my 
opinion we would not be warranted in adopting a plan without further 
hearings were it not for the fact that it can be modified at will there- 
after. Because the plan is thus lacking in finality, it seems to me that 
to the extent that we have misgivings in regard to it we ought to 
indicate what those misgivings are and disclose frankly the present 
content of our minds. If we do this, those who hereafter seek approval 
of definite consolidations or unifications will know what they have to 
meet, and will have a better opportunity to correct misconceptions or 
to show, if it be the fact, that the views which we are at present 
inclined to hold are based upon unsound premises or are the outgrowth 
of insufficient knowledge. For these reasons I shall discuss the mat- 
ters under consideration at some length, starting with a discussion of 
the statutory provisions under which we are now acting. 

The wording of section 5 (4) leayes us with rather wide discretion 
in formulating the plan, and I have no doubt that it was purposely so 
worded. It is to be a plan for consolidation into a “limited” number 
of systems. Obviously the word “limited” is very indefinite. Fifty 
systems, or even more, would fit the word as well as 15 or 20. Plainly 
it is contemplated that the plan shall inyolve a material reduction in 
the number of systems existing at the time when the transportation 
act, 1920, became law, but there are wide limits of discretion in deter- 
mining what the reduction shall be. It should be remembered that the 
number of independently operated Class I railroads has already been 
substantially reduced since 1920. The following is an incomplete list 
of roads which have been absorbed since that time: 
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Alabama & Vicksburg; Ann Arbor; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern; 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western; El Paso Southwestern; Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama; Gulf & Ship Island; Gulf Coast Lines; International 
Great Northern; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient; Lake Erie & Western; 
Pere Marquette; San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf; Texas & Pacific; Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western; Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 

The next requirement is that competition shall be preserved as fully 
as possible.“ The words as fully as possible“ leave a good deal to our 
judgment, but plainly, I think, the preservation of competition was re- 
garded as of prime importance, and it was not intended that we should 
have very wide latitude in this matter. 

The third requirement is that existing routes and channels of trade 
shall be maintained wherever practicable.” Here, I think, we have more 
latitude than in the case of the second requirement, for certainly the 
words “wherever practicable” are not as strong as the words “as 
fully as possible.“ 

The final requirement is that the systems “ shall be so arranged that 
the cost of transportation as between competitive systems and as re- 
lated to the values of the properties through which the service is ren- 
dered shall be the same.” These words are prefaced by the qualification, 
“subject to the foregoing requirements,” clearly indicating that this 
final requirement is subordinate to those which precede. They are also 
followed by the further qualification, so far as practicable.” Those 
who drafted the paragraph apparently realized that there might be a 
good deal of difficulty in conforming at all closely to this requirement, 
and the fact is that the difficulty is insuperable. Even if we could at 
the outset carve out systems having equal transportation costs, there 
could be no assurance that these costs would remain equal, since they 
are so intimately affected by business conditions in the particular terri- 
tory served, efficiency of management, and other similar factors. How- 
ever, the drafters indicated the object which they had in view by 


‘concluding with the words, “so that these systems can employ uniform 


rates in the movement of competitive traffic and under efficient manage- 
ment earn substantially the same rate of return upon the yalue of their 
respective railway properties.” What they really had in mind, more 
briefly stated, and as I see it, is that we should design systems capable 
of holding their own in the competitive struggle and with sufficient 
financial strength to provide and maintain facilities adequate for good 
service. To state it still more briefly, the chief purpose was to eliminate 
the weak sisters.“ 

A further provision of the law which seems to me significant and 
important in connection with the preparation of the consolidation plan 
is found in section 5 (6) (e). It is provided that when, after the 
promulgation of that plan, a consolidation is proposed, not only must it 
conform to the plan but we must also specifically find, after public 
hearing, that it will promote the public interest. This means that Con- 
gress recognized the tentative, speculative character of any consolida- 
tion plan that we might devise under the specifications of section 5 (4), 
and did not regard the mere making of the plan as proof that it ought 
to be consummated. Further evidence of this fact is afforded by the 
blanket authority to make subsequent modifications. Public interest 
in the last analysis is to be the test, and this being so, it seems to me 
that in exercising our discretion in the preparation of the plan, and par- 
ticularly in deciding how many systems shall be included within the 
“limited number,” we should be guided by our conception of what the 
public interest demands. That should in turn, I believe, lead us to 
pursue at the outset a cautious, conservative policy. 

The reasons for caution are greatly augmented by the fact that we 
are now dealing with a general railroad situation which in many 
respects is more satisfactory than any which has been experienced in 
the past, There may be ground for dissatisfaction in the general 
level of the rates, but it is not seriously claimed that extensive con- 
solidations will in themselves make possible substantial reductions in 
rates even if there be eliminated from consideration what may be 
the effect of the Supreme Court decision as to valuations in the 
O’Fallon case. So far as service, operating efficiency in general, and 
ability to finance on reasonable terms are concerned, the status of the 
railroads has been improving rapidly and steadily during the past 
few years and now appears to be better than ever before. This im- 
provement has extended to the so-called weak lines. They are far 
from presenting the problem which they seemed to present in 1920. 
Those notorious “weak sisters,“ the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, are now well taken care of, 
and other lines of somewhat similar character will be found in the 
list of absorbed carriers which I have given above. The financial status 
of others, such as the St. Paul, the Denver & Rio Grande, and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has been materially improved by reorganiza- 
tion. And many of the lines which appear to be weak have this reputa- 
tion only because of overcapitalization. There are now, it seems to me, 
only a very few weak lines which are really disturbing factors in the 
railroad situation. 

Under these circumstances, I submit that there is no wisdom in 
experimenting with a reasonably satisfactory situation by radical 
attempts to promote consolidation out of hand on a grandiose scale, 
and that there is, on the contrary, every reason for proceeding cau- 
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tiously and conservatively. 
benefits of consolidations or unifications. In many cases they have 
been beneficial in the past, and without doubt many will be in the 
future. But I believe that there is a present tendency, im certain 
quarters at least, to magnify beyond reason their possible advantages 
and to overlook almost entirely their possible disadvantages and 
dangers. 

Much depends upon the way in which they are brought about and 
the terms and conditions, There have been numerous instances in the 
past of unifications which brought disaster because of the gross ex- 
trayagance and waste which characterized their creation. Our plan 
combines the Frisco and Rock Island, but these roads were once before 
“unified” in a way which was productive of no good and many evil 
results. And included in this former unification were such roads as 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
which we are now seeking again to combine with other properties. 
The Chicago & Alton also was formerly controlled jointly by the Rock 
Island and the Union Pacific: It is my understanding that these 
three smaller roads all suffered severely from their unification ex- 
periences. Another illustration is afforded by the Western Pacific, 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the Western Maryland, which 
were at one time all dominated, in some instances under different 
corporate names, by the same financial interests—again an experience 
from which they all suffered. The New Haven, the Boston & Maine, 
and the Maine Central were likewise brought under common control 
not so many years ago, along with various steamship and electric 
railway properties, in a process of unification which was highly dis- 
astrous in its results, Other illustrations could easily be given. To-day 
it is probable that the powers of regulation which we now possess 
would prevent similar excesses, although many of those which occurred 
in the past were a result of “ holding- company operations, such as 
are again beginning to develop and over which our powers of control 
are uncertain, I mention these injurious unifications of the past, 
not as prototypes of what is likely to happen in the future but as 
illustrations of the fact that the terms and conditions under which 
unifications or consolidations are accomplished are of critical and essen- 
tial Importance, 

Such sentiment as appears to exist in favor of the consolidation 
of the railroads into a very few great systems is, I believe, largely 
artificial. According to my observation, there is very little sentiment 
of this kind among either shippers or railroad officers. For the most 
part I think that it emanates from financial circles which are likely 
to reap large profits from the mere process of putting the roads together. 
Furthermore, there is reason to believe that the country is becoming 
considerably alarmed by the progress of consolidations and unifications 
among industries in general. It is feared that control of industry is 
rapidly passing into a few hands, with the danger that we shall become 
predominately a nation of clerks and subordinates, Perhaps this process 
is inevitable in some lines of industry, and it may eventually be the 
fate of the railroads. But there is so much doubt about its wisdom 
that I see no reason for accelerating the process in the case of the 
railroads. There are strong grounds for belief that the best results 
in operating efficiency and service are secured when a railroad system is 
small enough so that the executive can maintain something like per- 
sonal contact with the employees all down the line and also with the 
shippers in the territory served. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that the present Nickel Plate Railroad is a combination of 
three parts, namely, the original Nickel Plate, the Lake Erie & Western, 
and the Clover Leaf. The two first named were at one time parts of 
the New York Central system, and I understand that the Clover Leaf 
was once affiliated with the Rock Island-Frisco system. As parts of 
larger systems these roads did not prosper, but since their combination 
as a comparatively small and independently managed system they have 
done very well, indeed. 

My judgment, in short, is that we should proceed slowly in this matter 
and that the best consolidation plan would be one so constructed that if 
good reason later develops, after we have had more experience, for carry- 
ing the process of unification further, it could be done by merely com- 
bining some of the smaller systems. We ought also, I believe, to keep 
the following points in mind and govern our action upon consolidations 
accordingly to the best of our power and ability: 

1, The desirability in every important transportation center served 
by two or more railroads of either having a single terminal company 
jointly controlled but owning and operating all of the terminal property 
or else complete reciprocity in switching, so that every shipper in the 
terminal district can secure the service on equal terms of all lines reach- 
ing the district. Wherever possible such “opening” of terminals should 
be provided for in connection with the authorization of consolidations 
or unifications, 

2. The desirability of cooperation by the railroads through some cen- 
tral agency, like the American Railway Association, in all matters where 
their special interests are not in conflict. Considerable has been done 
along these lines, but much more is possible. It should include provi- 
Aon for a highly organized central research department, such as has 
proven of great value in the case of the Bell system telephone com- 
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panies, In my judgment, many of the advantages which are urged in 
support of railroad consolidations on a grand scale can be realized in a 
better way by such a policy of intelligent cooperation. 

8. The desirability of provisions, in cónnection with all consolidations 
or unifications authorized and in the form of attached conditions, which 
will give us power to require upon reasonable terms trackage rights or 
other joint use of facilities in the future to the extent that the publie 
interest may demand. 

With these preliminary general observations I shall now proceed to 
comment upon the plan of consolidation as it affects various sections 
of the country. 

NEW ENGLAND 


It seems to me clear that in so far as lines in New England are now 
controlled by Canadian systems, nothing should be done to interfere with 
that control. Intimate and friendly relations with Canada are of much 
importance to northern New England, and these Canadian systems also 
supply an element of competition with American trunk lines which is of 
very substantial value. This is particularly true of the State of Maine 
and the seaport of Portland. 

Nor do I see any sufficient reason for interfering, even if such interfer- 
ence were possible, with the control now exercised over the Boston & 
Albany by the New York Central. So far as the other New England 
lines are concerned, I am strongly of the view that they should not be 
permitted to pass under the control of trunk lines operating west of the 
Hudson River. Present routes and channels of trade can be maintained 
more effectively and the advantages of competition between the trunk 
lines can better be realized if these New England lines are not absorbed 
by them. Close and friendly relations between the New England rail 
lines and the steamship lines which serve the ports, as well as with the 
Canadian rail systems, are of vital importance to New England, and such 
relations also can be maintained more effectively if further absorption of 
New England railroads by the trunk lines is prevented, 

As at present advised, I am inclined to favor the union of the Boston 
& Maine, the Maine Central, the Rutland, and the Bangor & Aroostook. 
While substantial reasons can be advanced for assigning the Rutland 
to the New York Central, I do not favor this, for the Rutland has a 
line to Lake Ontario at Ogdensburg which may be very important to 
New England in a competitive way after the completion of the new 
Welland Canal. This competitive route should not be in partial trunk- 
line control. 

Whether such a northern New England system should be joined with 
the New Haven is a question as to which I am in doubt. Those who 
advocate this have, I think, a strong burden of proof. At the time 
when the Boston & Maine was under New Haven control the merger 
of the two roads was strongly opposed by many New England indus- 
trial interests, not only because of the elimination of competition at 
such important cities as Boston, Worcester, Springfield, and Fitchburg 
but also because the natural tendency of the Boston & Maine is to 
encourage traffic to and from Boston, whereas if it were merged with 
the New Haven the tendency would be to favor traffic to and from 
the port of New York, in order to enjoy the longest possible hauls. 
This possible subordination of the principal New England port was 
then viewed with considerable alarm. However, it may be that it can 
be shown that there is no present foundation for such fears. 

In the case of the Delaware & Hudson, the Lehigh & Hudson, and 
the Lehigh & New England, I doubt whether the advantages of their 
acquisition by the New England lines would be sufficient to offset 
the probable cost of acquisition, although as to this also I have an open 
mind, 

EASTERN TERRITORY 


In considering eastern terrritory, I start with the proposition that 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central systems are large enough, 
and in some respects too large, at the present time and should under 
no conditions be made larger. My next proposition is that no good 
reason bas been shown for building up two other equally large sys- 
tems. There has been much propaganda to the effect that in order 
to secure effective competition with the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central it is essential to create rival systems of equal size, and 
that there is insufficient mileage to create more than two such rivals, 
This is the keynote of the 4-system plan for the Hast, and those who 
advocate a greater number are stigmatized as “ playing into the hands” 
of the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 

To my mind this propaganda rests upon a premise which is wholly 
unsupported by proof. What evidence is there that it is necessary 
for a system to be as large as another in order to compete effectively 
with it? I submit that not only has there been no such proof but the 
evidence points distinctly the other way. If the proposition were sound, 
how would it be possible for the Baltimore & Ohio, the Wabash, the 
present Nickel Plate, the Lackawanna, and the Lehigh Valley, among 
others, which might be named, to live and prosper? Yet we know that 
they have done so, and upon the same level of competitive rates. In 
our working papers in this proceeding we have statistics showing aver- 
age rates of return for the three years ended December 31, 1927, upon 
our basic valuations brought up to date by net additions and betterments 
since valuation date. The results were as follows: 
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The Pennsylvania is now, I understand, making a much better com- 
parative showing and seems to be escaping from the doldrums toward 
which it was drifting some few years ago. But this shows the danger 
by which a very large system is peculiarly beset. High-power, intensive, 
progressive management is, I am inclined to believe, more dificult to 
achieve and maintain in the case of such a system than where the sys- 
tem is smaller. The fact is, also, that in order to meet this problem of 
management it is necessary for a very large system to divide itself into 
parts and manage and operate those parts almost as independently as 
if they were separate systems. 

For the present there is, in my judgment, no occasion for the building 
up of systems in the East comparable in size with the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central, That can be done later if experience should dis- 
close a real need for such systems, but it is the part of wisdom to pro- 
ceed in that direction with the utmost circumspection. It is far easier 
to merge railroads than it is to tear them apart again once they are 
merged. So far as the plan is concerned, there is no statutory require- 
ment that the systems be equal or even comparable in size. All that is 
necessary, in my opinion, is that they shall have adequate earning 
power and financial strength to hold their own in the competitive 
struggle, if well managed. 

An important consideration to have in mind, it seems to me, is that 
mere mileage is very far from being an accurate index of the magnitude 
of a system. It depends upon where that mileage is. One thousand 
miles of western prairie track may carry less traffic and be easier to 
manage and operate than 200 miles of line in the congested eastern 
industrial district. Comparatively small systems from the standpoint 
of mileage are, I think, particularly desirable in the territory east of the 
Alleghenies and north of the Potomac. It is also a mistake to assume 
that single-line routes are essential to good and efficient service. Joint- 
line routes often compete very effectively with single-line routes, and as 
a matter of fact they have done so for many years between points like 
Chicago or St. Louis and the Atlantic seaboard. 

A further erroneous notion is that end-to-end mergers are necessarily 
best from the competitive standpoint. The error may be illustrated by 
the New England situation. If the New Haven were consolidated with 
the Pennsylvania, competition would exist only at the handful of points 
which it serves which are also served by other lines. If the New Haven 
remains independent, however, or becomes part of a strictly New Eng- 
land system, every little town on its line will have the benefit, on traffic 
to and from competitive points west of the Hudson River, of several 
competing routes. This is well recognized and understood in New Eng- 
land. As I shall later show, this principle is capable of effective 
application in other eastern sections. 

In determining upon desirable consolidations, attention should not be 
confined too closely to east-and-west traffic. North-and-sonuth traffic 
should also be given due weight, and with the rapid expansion of 
industry in the South it will, I believe, grow steadily in importance, 

To a certain extent the confining of systems within the boundaries of 
the recognized rate territories is, I believe, desirable. However, a consid- 
erable amount of overlapping is also desirable to mitigate some of the 
disadvantages of these rate territories. Such overlapping tends, for 
example, to break down artificial rate practices, like the practice of 
“breaking” rates at the Ohio or Missouri or Mississippi Rivers; and 
the competition of one or two through lines spurs joint routes to the 
good service which such routes are easily capable of giving if the 
participating carriers cooperate effectively with each other. 

In eastern territory, outside of New England, the systems which I 
would favor in preference to those proposed in the plan which has been 
adopted are the following: 

Pennsylvania system. 

New York Central system. 

These would be the same as now constituted, except that I would 
not include the Norfolk & Western in the Pennsylvania system. Either 
the Clayton Act or the Sherman Antitrust Act should be used to pry 
these two roads apart. They are, it seems to me, clearly competitive. 
The Norfolk & Western's Hagerstown route competes with the Penn- 
sylvania on north-and-south traffic and has very important potential 
possibilities in this direction which have not been developed. The coal 
traffic of the Norfolk & Western from the southern fields is also in- 
tensely competitive with the coal traffic of the Pennsylvania from the 
northern fields, as was amply demonstrated in the Lake Cargo case, to 
say nothing of the competition on export and import traffic through 
Norfolk as compared with similar traffic through the Pennsylvania's 
ports, 

Reading system: Reading Co., Central of New Jersey, Western Mary- 
land, Lehigh & Hudson. 
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Lackawanna system: Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, Delaware & Hud- 
son, New York, Ontario & Western, Lehigh & New England, Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, Pittsburgh & Shawmut. 

These two proposed systems have points of similarity, so I shall 
describe them together. Like the New England systems, they would be 
yuasi terminal systems operating in the congested eastern industrial 
district and designed to provide access to this district and the great 
North Atlantic ports freely and without favor to all connecting lines, 

The proposed Reading system would afford access to the ports of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and through the present 
Lehigh & Hudson it would have direct connection with the New Haven 
system, At Hagerstown it would connect with the Norfolk & Western, 
thus affording the latter a splendid means of developing a north-and- 
south route competitive with that which passes through Potomac Yard, 
this route serving the three above-mentioned northern ports, but reach- 
ing each of them without passing through either of the others and 
reaching the New England lines without passing through New York. 
At Connellsville, near Pittsburgh, it would connect with the New York 
Central and the Wabash system, which I suggest below, and it could 
easily be made to connect with the proposed Erie system. At Newberry 
Junction or Williamsport it would connect with the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania, thus affording the former an opportunity to 
develop the alternative southern route to New York City, of which it 
has had so much to say. It would not, of course, give the New York 
Central its own line into New York, but it would give it access by a 
friendly connection, in much the same way as the Baltimore & Ohio 
has with great success reached New York and the Lehigh Valley has 
reached Philadelphia. The Baltimore & Ohio is also projecting a route 
across Pennsylvania via Newberry Junction, and the proposed Reading 
system would, in the event that this plan is carried out, afford the 
Baltimore & Ohio, as well as the New York Central, free access to 
New York City. As an alternative one of these new routes might use 
the proposed Lackawanna system for its New York connection. 

It would be a part of the plan that the stock control which the New 
York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio now jointly exercise over the 
Reading should be dissolved. This, I believe, could be done, if necessary, 
through a Clayton or Sherman Act proceeding. In any event, it could 
be made a condition precedent to the absorption of either the Jersey 
Central or the Western Maryland or both by the Reading. It would 
also be a part of the plan that the Baltimore & Ohio should be guar- 
anteed for the future the same access to New York Harbor as it now 
enjoys and that the Lehigh Valley line of the proposed Lackawanna 
system should be protected by a similar guaranty in the case of its 
entrance into Philadelphia, I would further make it a condition of 
consolidation that if any other connecting road should in the future 
seek an operating arrangement like that of the Baltimore & Ohio or 
Lehigh Valley, we should have the right to require such an arrangement 
to be made on just and reasonable terms. We could then give the 
Wabash direct access to Baltimore over the line of the Western Mary- 
land, if it seemed desirable, or give either the New York Central or the 
Baltimore & Ohio, or both, direct access to New York City over the line 
of the Jersey Central. Probably the Maryland & Pennsylvania should 
be included in the proposed Reading system. This is a little line which 
competes with the Pennsylvania between New York and Baltimore. It 
does not now connect with thé Reading, but it would seem from the 
map that a connection could be made without much difficulty which 
would result in a direct line from the anthracite fields to Baltimore. 

The proposed Lackawanna system would reach New York and Phila- 
delphia and would also connect directly with both the Boston & Maine 
and the New Haven systems. At Buffalo it would connect with lines 
of the proposed Wabash, Erie, and Chesapeake & Ohio systems and also 
with lines of the Canadian National, including the latter’s Chicago 
line. All of these systems would thus be given access by a friendly 
connection with splendid facilities to New York, Philadelphia, and New 
England, as well as to many important interior cities in New York and 
Pennsylvania, The Lackawanna and the Lehigh Valley are, of course, 
parallel and competing lines, but I believe that they can be combined 
without important loss of competition and with less such loss than 
would result if the Erie and Lackawanna were combined, as proposed 
in the plan which has been adopted. Through the Pittsburg, Shaw- 
mut & Northern and the Pittsburg & Shawmut the proposed Lackawanna 
system would have access to an important bituminous coal district and 
could, I believe, secure trackage rights which would carry it into Pitts- 
burgh, Whether the New York, Ontario & Western should go to this 
system or be left with the New Haven is open to some question. If the 
New Haven desires to retain this road, there is, of course, nothing to 
prevent it from holding on. ? 

The same conditions with respect to possible trafic arrangements with 
connecting lines should be attached to this merger as are described 
above in connection with the proposed Reading system. In particular, 
it might be well to assure the Erie satisfactory access to the Albany 
gateway with the New England roads over what is now the Binghamton 
line of the Delaware & Hudson. 

It might be argued that the proposed Reading and Lackawanna sys- 
tems would reduce competition from the anthracite region, and also 
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that they would be too predominantly anthracite carriers. My belief 
is that adequate competition would remain, for the two systems would 
interlace in both the northern and southern anthracite districts, to say 
nothing of the competition from the Pennsylvania and the Erie. Fur- 
thermore, the anthracite industry now has plenty of competition from 
other fuels and needs help. The combination of the principal anthracite 
carriers into two systems would, it seems to me, permit many 
important operating economies in a coal region where railroad opera- 
tion is exceedingly complicated. Indeed, I would be willing to transfer 
to the proposed Lackawanna system the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western line of the Erle, which is a deficit-producing line the burden 
of which could well be carried by the Lackawanna system. 

As for the predominance of anthracite traffic, I have introduced 
bituminous originating lines into both proposed systems. It is also 
my view that railroad operation in the congested mining and manufac- 
turing districts which these systems would serve is sufficiently difficult 
and complicated, so that there would be a distinct advantage in having 
a management in close contact with, and able to concentrate upon, these 
problems. Finally, I think that such concentration of the anthracite 
traffic would help instead of hinder us in the regulation of anthracite 
rates. That is a problem which I believe we soon shall have to face. 
The anthracite industry may be entitled under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion to a near approach to the lowest possible lawful rates,“ which 
would mean that we must have as accurate knowledge as possible of 
the cost of hauling this coal. It ought not in any event to be hauled 
below cost, and we would be better able to judge of that cost if the 
traffic were concentrated in the hands of comparatively small, compact, 
and financially strong systems. In addition, such concentration should 
lead to a reduction in the cost of transportation. 

Baltimore & Ohio system: Baltimore & Ohio; Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh ; and Chicago & Alton. 

The Baltimore & Ohio now has a good system with excellent earning 
capacity. The proposed Reading system would protect it in access to 
good and adequate terminals at New York Harbor, and that is the 
thing in which it is mainly interested. Its main weakness is that it has 
few lines in the northern part of trunk-line territory. I would improve 
this situation by giving it the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, thus 
affording access to the important cities of Buffalo and Rochester and to 
a cross-lake route into Canada. In this connection I would also give 
it trackage rights over a portion of the Buffalo & Susquehanna, which 
I would allot to the Erie, so that the Baltimore & Ohio could, if it 
desired, develop its proposed line across Pennsylvania to a connection 
with the proposed Reading system. The Monon would fit in well 
with the Baltimore & Ohio system, but on the whole I think it better 
to leave this road to the southern lines which now contro] it. They 
show a disposition to keep it in any event, and I believe that the Balti- 
more & Ohio will experience no difficulty in making satisfactory operat- 
ing arrangements with it. Doubtless it could trade its present financial 
interest in the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacifie for such 
arrangements. The inclusion of the Chicago & Alton with this system 
may be open to question, but it would give the Baltimore & Ohio a good 
connection which it apparently needs between St. Louis and Chicago, 
and would also extend the system to Kansas City. Such overlapping 
into another rate territory is, I believe, desirable for the reasons 
already indicated. However, an equally good argument could be made 
for allotting the Alton to the Nickel Plate system. 

Erie system: Erie, Nickel Plate, Bessemer & Lake Erie, and Buffalo & 
Susquehanna, 

The Brie and Nickel Plate are parallel and competing lines. We 
could compel them to be separated. However, I do not believe that this 
competition is of sufficient importance to warrant our doing this, and 
the Nickel Plate has lines which should be valuable feeders of the Erie 
and of which the latter is in need. But it should be made a condition 
of our permitting the union, as I see it, that common control of the 
proposed Chesapeake & Ohio and Erie systems should be completely 
eliminated. Probably we could force such separation in any event 
through the Clayton Act. The Erie already has access to Pittsburgh in 
connection with the Pittsburgh & Lake Brie, but acquisition of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and of the Buffalo & Susquehanna would 
strengthen its position in this important coal and iron district. The 
acquisition of the Buffalo & Susquehanna should be conditioned as I 
have above indicated in discussing the Baltimore & Ohio system. 

Whether or not the Hrie could acquire the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
without our help is doubtful, but we could help it by a commodities- 
clause proceeding. Certainly this important road should not remain in 
possession of a single industry, the most important which it serves. 
In this connection, there are several terminal lines in the Pittsburgh 
district of great strategic strength which are industrially controlled, the 
chief of these being the Union and the Montour. The common-carrier 
portions of these roads should be pried loose from the industries and 
converted into a terminal property under joint control of the roads 
entering Pittsburgh, other than the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central. The latter two roads could later be admitted to the joint 
control, upon condition that they open up their own extensive terminals 
in the Pittsburgh district on a reciprocal switching basis, 
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Wabash system: Wabash, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, Akron, Canton & Youngstown, Toledo, Peoria & Western, and 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. ¥ 

The Wabash is now a strategically situated property with an excellent 
earning capacity on the basis of valuation. It now reaches Buffalo, 
where my proposed Lackawanna system would give it good access to 
New York, Philadelphia, and New England, and acquisition of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia would 
bring it into Connellsville, where it would connect with the suggested 
Reading system, with direct access to Baltimore as well as to the more 
northern ports, The Akron, Canton & Youngstown, the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, plus short additional construction or trackage rights, could be 
developed into a direct new line across central territory from the Mis- 
sissippi River to Pittsburgh. With such a line through Peoria, it would 
seem that the Minneapolis & St. Louis would give the Wabash valuable 
access to the Twin Cities and other points in the northwestern part of 
western trunk-line territory. The Minneapolis & St. Louis would also 
give the Wabash reasonably direct lines between the Twin Cities and 
St. Louis and Kansas City. However, I would also give the Illinois 
Central an opportunity to bid for the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

Any control of the Wabash system by the Pennsylvania should, of 
course, be completely eliminated. 

Chesapeake & Ohio system: Chesapeake & Ohio, and Pere Marquette. 

My views as to the lines serving the southern coal fields are similar 
to those of Professor Ripley. I believe that these lines should be 
independent systems, not affiliated with any lines serving the northern 
coal fields and free to interchange traffic on equal terms with all of 
the east-and-west eastern systems. On the whole, I think it rather 
unfortunate that the Pere Marquette should have been turned over 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio, but this is water over the dam. My pro- 
posed Lackawanna system would, however, give the Pere Marquette 
division of the Chesapeake & Ohio system at Buffalo free access to 
the northern Atlantic ports and their hinterland and to New England. 
The coal tonnage in the southern fields promises to be so important to 
the Nation in the future that in my judgment it should not be placed 
under the domination of two, or possibly three, great eastern systems, 
There are not enough lines to give all of the eastern systems direct 
access to the southern fields, and therefore the best disposition of the 
matter is to make these southern coal roads independent agencies free 
to interchange on equal terms with all. Such a disposition would also, 
I think, tend to promote the development of the Hampton Roads ports, 
As aforesaid, common control of the Chesapeake & Ohio and proposed 
Erle systems sbould be ended. 

Norfolk & Western system: Norfolk & Western, Seaboard Air Line, 
Norfolk Southern, and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 

This system will be more particularly described under “ Southern 
Territory“ below. It is dependent, as I have already indicated, upon 
prying the Norfolk & Western loose from the Pennsylvania. 

Virginian : 

As to what should be done with this road, I am in doubt. At pres- 
ent my best thought is to leave it alone, but give it a physical connec- 
tion with the Kanawha & Michigan line of the New York Central, 
Possibly if such a connection were made and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
were converted into an independent system, the Virginian could be made 
part of the Chesapeake & Ohio system without detriment to the public 
interest. 

SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


I am in substantial accord with the plan which has been adopted, so 
far as this territory is concerned. The union of the Seaboard Air Line 
with the Norfolk & Western I regard as highly desirable, but I would 
not join them to the Wabash system. 

By way of the Winston-Salem Southbound, which it jointly con- 
trols with the Atlantic Coast Line, the Norfolk & Western has a 
splendid connection with the Seaboard, and this would provide a 
good north-and-south line all the way from Hagerstown to Atlanta 
and also to Charleston, Savannah, and Florida, with an equally good 
connection on the north with the proposed Reading system. The Sen- 
board and the Norfolk & Western would also make a good route from 
the southern coastal plains via Cincinnati to Central territory, and 
the addition of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton would provide connec- 
tions with all of the trunk lines. There is another connection be- 
tween the Norfolk & Western and the Seaboard at Durham, and, of 
course, one at Norfolk, Union between the two roads would have the 
further advantage that it would give the Seaboard a good coal supply. 
The proposed Southern, Coast Line, and Illinois Central systems are 
all well supplied with coal mines located in good regions, but not so 
the Seaboard. It would also give the Norfolk & Western an adyanta- 
geous outlet for its coal in southern territory. The consolidated system 
would be quite powerful enough to carry the weak Norfolk Southern, 
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In the case of western territory, I am in substantial accord with the 
plan which has been adopted with certain exceptions. The most im- 


| portant of these is the proposed union of the Northern Pacific and the 
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Great Northern, and the proposed divorce of both from the Burlington. 
I do not approve of uniting the two parallel and strongly competitive 
northern lines, but, on the other hand, I regard the divorce of the 
Burlington as an impracticable and undesirable undertaking. The situa- 
tion is satisfactory as it now stands. Because of the competition of 
the northern lines, which are joint and equal partners in the control 
of the Burlington, it has the effect of making that road practically an 
independent system so far as management is concerned. Yet the adyan- 
tages of direct intercourse between each of the northern lines and the 
Burlington, which is naturally tributary to both, are preserved. 

Partly because of this belief that no attempt should be made to 
divorce the Burlington from the two northern lines, I would not join 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas to the Burlington system. Nor would I 
join the Kansas City Southern to the Union Pacific. These two south- 
western lines could with advantage be united with each other and the 
Chicago Great Western into an independent system. This would afford 
direct connection all the way from the Twin Cities to the Gulf and 
would also supply all east-and-west systems which it would cross with 
an independent but friendly outlet to the Texas ports. 

I am inclined to think, also, that it might be to the advantage of 
the Western Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western to be com- 
bined as a system independent of the Missouri Pacific, affording all of 
the lines which reach Denver from the East an outlet to the Pacific 
coast in competition with the Union Pacific. The use of the Moffatt 
Tunnel will enable this route to compete on better terms with that of 
the Union Pacific. 

MeManamy, Commissioner, concurring: 

In general I concur in this plan for the consolidation of railroads 
because under the law a plan is required before any consolidations 
may lawfully be made. But we should not, in order to open the door 
to lawful consolidations, propose consolidations which are themselves 
unlawful, and that I think we have done; therefore I feel the neces- 
sity of expressing my disagreement with certain principles of the con- 
solidation plan here proposed. 

The purpose of the consolidation provisions can not be clearly under- 
stood without considering the conditions under which they were passed. 
For 26 months the railroads had been under Federal control and were 
about to be turned back. Ten of those months were war months, 
during which the railroads were intensively used. For about six 
months following the war during the return of the troops they were 
also fairly busy. Then traffic fell off and both the railroads and the 
public became intensely concerned as to the future of the transporta- 
tion system of the country. Due to increased operating expenses with- 
out a corresponding increase in rates, many railroads were bankrupt, 
or nearly so, when taken over by the Government. Rates had not been 
adjusted to fully meet increased costs, and it was generally conceded 
that without substantial increases in rates private operation could not 
succeed. There was general apprehension that the transportation 
system of the country would not be able to function efficiently, if at 
all. Out of this came the consolidation provisions of the act. What 
followed? When the roads were turned back this commission, under 
the authority conferred by the law, took steps to provide increased 
revenues. Relief was provided in extreme cases by funds appropriated 
for that purpose by Congress. The railroads came through the read- 
justment period following the war in better shape than any other 
major industry, and to-day they are in far better shape financially and 
physically than at any period in their history. The point I am lead- 
ing up to in this brief reference to conditions surrounding the birth 
of the consolidation provision is that I doubt if anyone will contend 
that under present conditions the consolidation provisions would have 
become a part of the law. ‘Transportation conditions would not have 
justified it. 

What is the situation now? Never have the railroads collectively 
or singly been in as good condition physically and financially as they 
are at present. The weak lines—that is, those which actually need 
help—can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Equipment is ample 
and our inspections show it to be in better condition than ever before 
and improvements are going steadily forward. Safety devices are being 
installed at a rate never before even considered. Orders for new ma- 
terial and equipment are sufficient to cover anticipated needs. There 
bas been no car shortage for more than five years. Up to the time 
of the recent Wall Street debacle carloadings were making new records 
almost every week, not spectacular but a steady increase. The grain 
crop, large as it was, moved in one month less time this year than last. 
Net ton-miles per mile of road per day, gross and net train loads, gross 
ton-miles per train-hour, net ton-miles per car day, cars per train, and 
other operating records by which efficiency is measured are all better 
than ever before recorded. 

Service to the shippers has never before been so satisfactory. Car- 
miles per car-day are the highest on record, and a new record of average 
speed of freight trains has just been made. Dealers are said to be 
carrying smaller stocks than ever before because they can renew with- 
out delay. The principal complaint shippers now have is with 
to the level of the rates, and improved service is steadily robbing that 
complaint of its force. In view of the conditions above described, the 
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question naturally follows, How will public interest be promoted by the 
creation of such huge systems as are here proposed? 

My conception of what Congress had in mind is, first, that short 
lines should be changed from independent separate lines of railroad into 
branches of trunk-line systems, thereby providing necessary equipment, 
facilities, and funds to assure continued operation of these very impor- 
tant and necessary parts of the transportation machine; second, that 
weak lines should be consolidated with stronger trunk lines, thus assur- 
ing continued life and usefulness for the weak lines; and third, that the 
public should have the benefit of whatever increased efficiency and 
economy might result from single instead of multiple line hauls. Be- 
youd this consolidations may profit those whose chief functions are to 
reorganize the corporations and market the securities, but certain it is 
that the public will not benefit thereby, 

The specific consolidation provisions are important, We are first 
directed to “prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of railway 
properties of the continental United States into a limited number of 
systems.” 

I disagree with the thought, which to me is apparent in the con- 
clusions, that in directing the consolidation of railroads into a “ lim- 
ited number of systems” Congress meant the “smallest” number of 
systems consistent with the other requirements of the act. Funk & 
Wagnall’s dictionary defines “ limited" as “confined to certain limits.” 
It further states “limited is often faultily used for small, scant, slight, 
and other words of like meaning.” Nowhere does the act indicate, and 
we have no right to assume, that the word was faultily used by 
Congress. On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that it was 
correctly used. There is therefore nothing in the act which requires us 
to consolidate parallel and competing lines in order to reduce the number 
of systems. In fact, that 4s specifically forbidden. 

I believe that the mandate of Congress that “in the division of such 
railways into such systems under such plan, competition shall be pre- 
served as fully as possible and wherever practicable the existing routes 
and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained” is con- 
trolling, and that all other provisions relating to consolidation were 
intended to and should be subordinate thereto. For the above reason 
I do not believe that parallel and competing lines may lawfully be 
consolidated. By competing lines I mean lines which in general serve 
the same producing points, or ports, and the same markets. A con- 
spicuous instance of this is the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, which are to be consolidated under this plan. These lines 
extend from the Twin Cities and from Lake Superior ports on the east 
to Puget Sound ports on the west. They parallel each other for their 
entire length of more than 1,800 miles. They serve jointly the same 
ports, the same grain fields, the same mines, the same forests, and such 
important intermediate cities as Spokane, Wash.; Butte, Helena, and 
Billings, Mont.; Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak.; and a multitude of 
smaller communities, at all of which each railroad is, as both have 
testified, the other's most active competitor. Other instances are the 
rie and the Nickel Plate, which parallel and compete with each other 
from Chicago to Buffalo, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the Erie, which parallel and compete with each other in the terri- 
tory east of Buffalo. None of these are weak lines, and no reason 
exists for their consolidation except to create bigger systems, 

Maintaining existing routes and channels of trade is the second major 
requirement. Any consolidation necessarily, to a certain extent, closes 
some routes but some of the consolidations here proposed will close 
innumerable routes, The law gives each carrier the right to the long 
haul For many years this has been construed as applying only to 
traffic in possession of a carrier, The Supreme Court in the Subiaco 
Case, 278 U. 8. 269, broadens this construction and makes it apply to 
all routes which short haul a carrier. Under this construction some 
of the consolidations here proposed will result in the circuitous bauling 
of traffic to an extent that will probably offset all of the benefits which 
might otherwise result. 8 

The act also provides that “systems shall be so arranged that the 
cost of transportation as between competitive systems and as related to 
the values of the properties through which the service is rendered shall 
be the same, so far as practicable, so that these systems can employ 
uniform rates in the moyement of competitive traffic and under efficient 
Management earn substantially the same rate of return upon the value 
of their respective railway properties.” 

I do not understand that this provision of the act means that the 
systems must be equal with respect to either mileage or value. The 
requirement that the systems should be able under uniform rates to 
earn substantially the same rate of return indicates that Congress was 
primarily interested in the net rather than the gross earnings of the 
properties. This is further proven by the inclusion of “ efficient man- 
agement” in the provision relating to the rate of return. No other 
single factor will do as much to promote public welfare as intensive 
and efficient management, close enough to the public to understand the 
needs of the shippers in the territory served and to be readily reached 
to adjust complaints and to give intelligent and sympathetic considera- 
tion to suggestions for the betterment of the service, and close enough 
to the employees to have intimate knowledge of their working conditions 
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and to command their respect and insure their hearty cooperation. It 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to extend such management 
over some of the systems which we here propose. 

I go along with this plan, therefore, only because it will cut the 
Gordian knot and permit helpful consolidations and not because I ex- 
pect economy and efficiency of operation to be promoted by the gigantic 
systems here proposed. 

Taylor, commissioner, concurring in part: 

From my viewpoint it is clear that the requirements of Congress, as 
expressed in the act, that The commission shall as soon as practicable 
prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railway proper- 
ties of the continental United States into a limited number of 
systems. (Sec. 5, par. 4.) 1 

“When the commission has agreed upon a tentative plan, it shall give 
the same publicity and upon reasonable notice, * * shall hear all 
persons who may file or present objections thereto. * * + After the 
hearings are at an end, the commission shall adopt a plan for such 
consolidation and publish the same; * +” (Sec. 5, par. 5) were 
of such a mandatory character that compliance therewith could be 
neither avoided nor indefinitely delayed. 

I am equally certain that the instructions given to the commission 
for its guidance in the preparation and adoption of a plan for the con- 
solidation of the railway properties into a limited number of systems, 
that “competition shall be preserved as fully as possible and wherever 
practicable the existing routes and channels of trade and commerce shall 
be maintained * * *” (sec. 5, par. 4) were not idle words, but were 
intended to mean, in their full import, exactly what their terms implied. 

Also, that the directions to the commission that “subject to the 
foregoing requirements, the several systems shall be so arranged that 
the cost of transportation as between competitive systems and as re- 
lated to the values of the properties through which the service is 
rendered shall be the same, so far as practicable, so that these systems 
can employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic and 
under efficient management earn substantially the same rates of return 
upon the value of their respective railway properties“ (sec. 5, par. 4) 
while secondary to the prime directions as to the preservation of com- 
petition and of the existing routes and channels of trade and commerce, 
were meant to guide the commission in formulating the plan which it 
was instructed to adopt. It is clear that it was the purpose of Con- 
gress to provide an adequate system of rail transportation for the 
entire country. With this purpose in view, I do not believe that Con- 
gress, in imposing this tremendous duty upon the commission, intended 
it to be merely an idle gesture, to become effective only upon the 
voluntary action of the carriers, because the law provides that even 
after the adoption of the plan: 

“Tt (the commission) may at any time thereafter, upon its own 
motion or upon application, reopen the subject for such changes or modi- 
fications as In its judgment will promote the public interest.” 

Thus the commission is authorized to change or modify the plan if, 
in its judgment, that is desirable. 

Whether the commission has been given the power by order to 
require such groupings or consolidations as it may find to be in the 
public interest, I believe that question is answered in the affirmative 
by the following language found in paragraph (8) of section 5 of the 
act: 

“The carriers affected by any order made under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section and any corporation organized to effect a con- 
solidation approved and authorized in such order shall be, and they are 
hereby, relieved from the operation of the ‘antitrust laws,“ as designated 
in section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,’ 
approved October 15, 1914, and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
by law, State or Federal, in so far as may be necessary to enable them 
to do anything authorized or required by any order made under and 
pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section.” 

This provision, which, in effect, gives the commission the power to 
render inoperative State and Federal laws, was to enable the railroads 
“to do anything authorized or required by any order made under and 
pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section.” 

This certainly was intended, as I view it, to empower the commission 
to make effective its order as to any grouping or consolidation which it 
might authorize or require, 

It has been demonstrated that the extraordinary and comprehensive 
power which renders inoperative certain State and Federal laws is 
sufficient to enable this commission in effect to annul a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States—control of Central Pacific by 
Southern Pacific (76 I. C. C. 508). 

In addition, section 15 a, paragraph (2), provides: 

“In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates 
the commission shall initiate, modify, establish, or adjust such rates 80 
that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate groups or 
territories as the commission may from time to time designate) will, 
under honest, efficient, and economical management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way, structures, and equipment, earn an 
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aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as may 
be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property of 
such carriers held for and used in the service of transportation,” 

With such powers vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, can 
anyone successfully argue that they may be used only for the purpose 
of authorizing a consolidation which has been voluntarily agreed upon 
by the carriers, or to prevent a consolidation which the commission dis- 
approves, but not for the purpose of requiring a consolidation which 
the commission may determine to be in the public interest and necessary 
to the preservation of competition and the maintenance of existing chan- 
nels of trade and commerce? Such an assumption is contrary to the 
rule of reason. 

As the proposed plan is a long step in the direction of complying with 
the mandate of Congress, although it contains groupings which, no doubt, 
will be rearranged upon further consideration, I approve of it in the 
main, I disagree with the conclusions in so far as approval is given 
to the consolidation of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. 
Consolidation of these two properties was attempted in 1893, in 1896, 
and in 1901. The Supreme Court of the United States determined that 
they were competitive lines, that by their consolidation competition 
would be destroyed, and that the consolidation was therefore contrary 
to law. Among many reasons set up by the court for declining to ap- 
prove of this consolidation, it said: 

“The consolidation of these two great corporations will unavoidably 
result in giving to the defendant a monopoly of all traffic in the northern 
half of the State of Minnesota, as well as of all transcontinental traffic 
north of the line of the Union Pacific, against which public regulations 
will be but a feeble protection.” (Pearsal v. Great Northern Railway, 
161 U. S. 646.) 

In the light of this conclusion of the Supreme Court, and the facts 
before us, I do not believe that the consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern will be in the public interest, nor that the re- 
quirements of law that competition shall be preserved as fully as 
possible and that the existing routes and channels of trade and commerce 
shall be maintained have been met. Until these facts are definitely 
established, and, in my view, they have not been, the commission's power 
to, in effect, suspend the operation of the antitrust laws, which the 
Supreme Court has found would be violated by this consolidation, has 
not fully matured, 

Porter, Commissioner, concurring in part: 

Congress has declared a policy for the Nation in respect to the 
consolidation of railroads and has issued an edict as to the manner in 
which it shall be carried out. (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 5.) Irrespective 
of what I may think as to the wisdom of this policy and the method 
of its execution, I conceive it to be my duty to execute in letter and in 
spirit the mandate as promulgated. 

In any consideration of this subject it is well to have clearly in mind 
the few principles that have been laid down. 

The first requirement is that we shall prepare and adopt a plan for 
the consolidation of the railway properties “into a limited number of 
systems.” 

Second, that in the division into such systems “ competition shall 
be preserved as fully as possible.” 

Third, “wherever practicable, the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be maintained.” 

Fourth, and the most important, the several systems “shall be so 
arranged that the cost of transportation as between competitive systems 
and as related to the values of the properties * * shall be the 
same, so far as practicable, so that these systems can employ uniform 
rates in the movement of competitive traffic and under efficient manage- 
ment earn substantially the same rate of return,” 

The foregoing principles are clear, explicit, and easy of comprehen- 
sion, They constitute the fundamental basis upon which all consolida- 
tions are to be built. A consideration of them and their application 
as made by the majority in New England, official territory, and in 
one instance in the West impels me to dissent in those particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND 


In complying with the foregoing requirement of the law, that the 
railroads be consolidated into a “limited number of systems,“ we have, 
in the great empire stretching 2,000 miles from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific and 1,500 miles from Canada to the Rio Grande, designated 10 
systems ranging from 7,000 to 17,000 miles of railroad. In offictal 
territory, reaching from the Mississippi to the Hudson and from the 
Great Lakes to the Ohio, and embracing that part of the United States 
which affords the greatest volume of traffic of any region, we have 
created five systems of from 7,000 to 12,000 miles of railroad. In the 
South, including the territory from the Ohio to the Gulf and from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic, we have created three systems, fairly com- 
parable in size with those in the other parts of the country. But when 
it comes to New England, far smaller than any one of the three grand 
divisions of the country here referred fo, we have created five separate 
systems ranging from 400 to 4,500 wiles. This is not, in my judg- 
ment, viewed in the light of what we tave done in other parts of the 
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country, a compliance with the very first requirement of the law 
that the railroads be consolidated into a limited number of systems. 

We have many times recognized the peculiar transportation difficulties 
of the New England lines. (The New England Investigation, 27 I. C. C. 
560; Financial Investigation of New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., 31 I. C. C. 82; Proposed Increases in New England, 49 I. C. C. 
421; Ex Parte 74, 58 I. C. C. 220; New England Divisions, 66 I. C. C. 
196.) In New England Divisions, supra, at page 199 we said: 

They “perform their part of the interchange service under less 
favorable conditions than their connections west of the Hudson River. 
They are terminal lines; their hauls are short; their traffic splits at 
frequent junction points and is diffused over many secondary and branch 
lines; their trainloads are necessarily relatively light; the density 
of their freight traffic is relatively low; and while their investment per 
mile of road is low, their investment per revenue ton-mile is relatively 
high. Moreover, no coal mines are located on their rails, and fuel 
and many other supplies must be brought from considerable distances.” 

The New England railroads, with all these and many other diffi- 
culties, have a mutuality of interest. Their interests are closely in- 
terwoven with one another by historical, financial, commercial, and 
geographical considerations. We should spare no effort to place them 
in a position where they may be aided in overcoming their difficulties 
and in maintaining an adequate system of transportation to serve the 
public in their section, 

I am convinced that this can best be accomplished by the unifica- 
tion of all the rail lines of New England into a single comprehensive 
system. This in the past seems to have met with the approval of a 
majority of the members of a committee appointed by the governors 
of the six States. It was adyocated at the hearings and is now 
advocated by leading railway executives experienced in the manage- 
ment of railroad properties and was favorably commented upon by 
Professor Ripley in his very learned treatise of the situation appearing 
in 63 I. C. C., pages 517 to 525, 

The group plan therein discussed by Professor Ripley omitted from 
the group the Boston & Albany and the Grand Trunk lines, but every 
argument advanced by him applies with equal force to a complete New 
England system. Among the reasons mentioned were the following: 
The preservation of the existing freedom of Interchange, with con- 
nections from every part of the country; the continued benefit to 
New England of the rivairy of the carriers from the West and South 
in the exchange traffic at the different gateways; the advantage of 
a consolidated power in dealing with the trunk lines as to divisions 
of through rates; the preservation of entirely open connections by 
sea; and the aid provided by such a plan in solving the important 
problem of a constant supply of fuel at reasonable rates throughout 
the entire territory. v 

In the past every trunk line has had access equally with every 
other trunk line “to the New England gateways. By the eight gate- 
ways the railways of the South and West have had free access, and 
all of New England has in consequence enjoyed the rivalry of these 
different carriers In the disposal of their products, This would be 
assured for the future by a single system in New England, interested 
alike at all the gateways. The divisions of through rates accorded 
to the New England Unes has been before this commission on numer- 
ous occasions. Scarcely anything can be imagined which will con- 
tribute more to bring about and maintain a fair and just division 
of through rates than the knowledge on the part of the trunk lines 
of the power lodged in a single carrier controlling all the traffic of 
New England and able to divert it through any of its several gate- 
ways, No other portion of our country is so vitally interested in the 
preservation of entirely open connections by sea, particularly as con- 
cerns the coastwise situation, owing to the large proportion of its 
population that lives within a comparatively short distance of the 
seacoast. The maintenance of a just relationship of rates—all rail 
rates to the West or South and rates by rail east out to tide, then 
en by water—which keep open the coastwise routes, is a matter of 
deep concern to entire New England. A system of railways inter- 
ested particularly in the port of Boston could do much to aid in its 
prosperity. 

The principal objection that seems to be urged to a single system for 
New England fs that it fails to comply with the second requirement of 
the statute, heretofore mentioned, that competition shall be preserved 
as fully as possible. It will be observed that the statute does not require 
the creation or development of eompetition ‘where little, if any, has 
existed. It requires only the preservation of existing competition, 
where possible. Congress recognized that in the process of consolida- 
tion, competition existing between the units brought together to form 
the larger system would be obliterated, but that so far as possible com- 
petition should be preserved between the resulting larger systems. The 
record demonstrates quite clearly that there is very little competition 
within New England at present between the various lines. The compe- 
tition between the two principal systems, the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine, within New England, is not worth considering. Direct 
rail competition within the territory is limited to comparatively few 
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points, and, since two-thirds of its freight tonnage is interchange bust- 
ness at the regional frontiers, competition in railroad service for New 
England depends more on its relation to the outside trunk lines than on 
the existence of separate New England carriers. Then, too, in consider- 
ing the question of competition, it should be borne in mind that the 
recent rapid development of truck service is an ever-present power con- 
stantly exerting itself, which precludes the possibility of the presence 
of those difficulties and abuses that usually accompany a monopolistic 
situation, 

At the hearings all agreed that there were opportunities for econ- 
omies in operating the 8,000 miles of New England road as a unit. All 
agreed further that the real competition of New England business arises 
at the Hudson River and Canadian gateways. It is this competition 
which New England is zealous to preserve. 

A complete New England consolidation presents no operating diffieul- 
ties of magnitude since its road mileage would be only about 8,000 miles 
and its geography would be most compact, The executives in charge of 
such a system located at some central point, such as Boston, could reach 
any part of it in a comparatively few hours. They could maintain close 
contact with their principal employees and the public, this contact being 
essential to efficient management and service. These reasons and many 
others that might be mentioned compel me to favor a complete New 
England system embracing all the rail mileage within its limits; a sys- 
tem owned and managed by New England and for New England. 
Below are shown the lines comprising such a system, together with the 
mileage Involved, the valuation as of December 31, 1928, the rail 
operating revenues, the net rail operating income, and the rate of return. 


New England system, December 31, 1928 
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Moshassuck Valley R. R. 
(tee Ras eee 223 982 41,69) 16,328 |... 
Narraganset 
e 8.03 -09 
Wood River Branch 662) 90 05 14,237) 1309 
M ester 1.94 40 
Total. 7, 785. 90 | 995, 201, 659 | 271, 068, 459 | 50, 850, 845 1¹ 
1 Denotes red. 
3 Lessor — — Included in New York Central. 
2 Represents value, 


One other feature of the majority’s treatment of the properties in 
the New England region that seems of serious consequence is the allo- 
eation of the Delaware & Hudson to the same system as the Boston & 
Maine and other New England carriers. The great object which the 
New England shippers have always sought to obtain is freedom to route 
their traffic via any of the numerous gateways to the north and west 
of the New England region. Thus those served by the Boston & Maine 
can route their traffic via the Canadian gateways or reach the trunk 
lines west of the Hudson River by means of the connection between 
the Boston & Maine and Delaware & Hudson at Mechanicville and with 
the New York Central at Rotterdam Junction. On account of the 
divisions the attitude of the Boston & Maine, for instance, would be 
more or less neutral as to whether the traffic was delivered to the New 
York Central or to the Delaware & Hudson. Inclusion of the Dela- 
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ware & Hudson in the same system as the Boston & Maine would seem 
to at once raise a conflict of interest between the enlarged system and 
its shippers because, obviously, the system would insist on the long 
haul, which would embrace substantially the entire length of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, thus eliminating to a large extent the very important 
connection with the New York Central system at Rotterdam Junction 
and to a lesser extent the interchange with the Canadian lines at 
northern New England junctions, except where the routing via those 
junctions may be influenced by differential rates, The interchange of 
the Boston & Maine with the New York Central system at Rotterdam 
Junction amounts to several hundred thousand cars yearly and is as 
fully important as is the Boston & Maine’s interchange with the Dela- 
ware & Hudson at Mechanicville. It seems to me that the greatest 
freedom in competition would be obtained by including the Delaware & 
Hudson in a system west of the Hudson River or by having it controlled 
in the joint interest of all the systems west of the river. 


OFFICIAL TERRITORY 


In official territory “it is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us.” There is in this region one paramount carrier. It adver- 
tises to the world, free from contradiction, that it carries more passen- 
gers and more tons of freight than any railroad in America. I refer 
to the Pennsylvania system. There is in the same territory a very 
close second to the Pennsylvania system—so close that many regard it 
as fairly equal in every way. I refer to the New York Central system. 
These two great, aggressive, and powerful transportation machines, 
each efficiently and honestly managed, are actively competing one with 
the other, and striving to serve the public with zeal and fidelity. There 
are approximately 58,000 miles of railroad in official territory, nearly 
one-half of which are owned or controlled by these companies, They 
control an even greater proportion of the desirable mileage. We can 
not assume, in dealing with this territory, as we can in the South or 
West, that more mileage may be constructed in the near future, for a 
much more static condition exists. 

I realize that it is said that mileage and competitive strength are 
not synonymous; that there are comparatively short lines which in 
net earnings and in operating ratios make a better showing than some 
of the larger systems. Yet I wonder, for instance, what would happen 
to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, one of the comparatively 
short and strong lines, if all of its neighbors and particularly those 
upon which it depends for receiving traffic from the West were per- 
mitted to combine into single systems with through lines from the 
Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard. I can well imagine those in 
charge of that property would at once claim that if all of their neigh- 
bors and principal traffic feeders be permitted to combine, they, tog, 
would want to be affiliated with some system equal in strength to their 
neighbors. It must be conceded, however, that if the policy of con- 
solidation is to prevail as outlined by Congress, in order for any one 
system to have strength comparable with another, it must have sufficient 
mileage to reach as many of the principal sources of traffic as possible, 
and have sufficient mileage to deliver that traffic at important places of 
ultimate destination. 

Aside from the matter of mileage, the present predominant strength 
of the two systems above mentioned is clearly indicated by other facts. 
The gross revenues for the first six months of 1929 of the two sys- 
tems were more than $20,000,000 in excess of that of all other eastern 
roads, and their net railway operating income was $2,000,000 more 
for the same period. The Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
systems earned last year (1928), 52.6 per cent of the revenues of all 
Class I railroads in eastern territory, excluding the Pocahontas Lines 
and all the New England roads, except the Boston & Albany. What- 
ever additional systems might be set up in this territory would thus 
have only 47.4 per cent of the revenues remaining to be divided among 
them. Including the Pocahontas lines, the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central have 47.8 per cent of the revenues. If the Norfolk & 
Western be added to the Pennsylvania and nothing to the New York 
Central, the two systems would have 51.7 per cent of the total, including 
the Pocahontas lines. The strategic location and desirability of the 
lines of these two major systems are indicated by the fact that their 
percentage of either the total gross or net operating incomes as com- 
pared with the total gross or net incomes of all other official ter- 
ritory roads, is nearly 10 per cent greater than their percentage of the 
total miles of roads in official territory. Tests other than mileage and 
reyenue will show practically similar relationships of the foregoing 
systems to the entire official territory group of carriers. 

As has been indicated, there are in this district, outside of the lines 
owned by the two major systems described, approximately 33,000 miles 
of railroad. This mileage is divided among approximately 25 fairly 
important lines. Of these lines, if the so-called Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate lines are entitled in any sense to be regarded as a system, 
they, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, are the two most important 
existing systems. 

What has been said briefly but correctly portrays the existing railway 
situation in this section of the country, The problem confronting us is: 
How shall these actualities be met in determining upon a plan of 
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consolidation in this territory, in conformity with the clear mandate of 
Congress? 

It should be stated at the very outset that at the time of the passage 
of the law providing for consolidation of the railroads there were in 
existence a number of large railway systems. There was no indica- 
tion given in the law that it was the desire of Congress that unification 
of the roads be brought about by the dismemberment of any of these 
large systems. It would seem apparent, on the other hand, that con- 
solidation be consummated by a unification of those lines not already 
members of a dominant system, so that the new or strengthened systems 
would be fairly comparable in competitive strength and earning power 
with each other and with the larger systems. 

Upon the face of the situation, is it not manifest that the real 
solution is to bring together the railways in this territory, outside of 
the two prominent systems, in such a manner that the resulting systems 
will be as nearly equal as possible to the existing two major systems? 
It would appear possible of almost mathematical demonstration that 
the greater the number of systems created from the 33,000 miles of 
road—and much of it less desirable mileage—the relatively weaker 
will Le the individual units thus created. 

The majority propose to meet this problem by the creation of three 
systems in addition to the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 
They would add some to the strength of the Baltimore & Ohio system 
and both add to and take from the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
system. At the same time, they would attempt to set up a compara- 
tively new third system, commonly referred to as the Wabash. 

A preliminary glance at the new third system is rather significant, 
The majority would start it on the bank of the Missouri River at 
Kansas City and Omaha, then by way of the Wabash, through St. 
Louis to Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, and Buffalo, and then on the one 
hand by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and on the other by the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the Western Maryland, 
to the Atlantic seaboard. They would also proceed from Chicago by 
way of the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana and the Norfolk & Western 
to a third port on the Atlantic. Then continuing southward along 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf coast by means of the Seaboard Air’ 
Line they would bring their fifth system to the cities of Montgomery 
and Birmingham, Ala. I do not quite understand why, in their spirit 
of generosity, they did not add to this the line of the Frisco from Bir- 
mingham to Kansas City, and thus create a system which would com- 
pletely encircle the entire eastern half of the United States. The 
very geographical extent and character of the proposed system is 
sufficient to demonstrate its impracticability. 

A more important consideration of the proposed fifth system in the 
East is its constituent elements. It would be, in truth and in fact, 
a second Pennsylvania system. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Pennsylvania directly and indirectly owns er controls a ma- 
jority of the capital stock of the Wabash, the constituent parent com- 
pany of the proposed system. It is likewise generally known that the 
Pennsylvania owns a substantial, if not a controlling interest, in the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. It is also known that the Pennsylvania owns 
and controls the major portion of the capital stock of the Norfolk & 
Western, a road absolutely necessary to the fifth system, by reason 
of its strong financial position. The Pennsylyania has declared that 
it will not part with its ownership or control of these important and 
necessary elements of the proposed system until they are compelled, 
if ever, anywhere short of the last legal ditch. Even if litigation now 
pending, together with the additional litigation necessary before this 
system can be formed, were finally successful, it will be many years 
before the roads forming the nucleus of this system can be unified. 
This unnecessarily further complicates and postpones for years the 
final settlement of the situation as concerns this territory. From what 
has been said in reference to the present strength of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania systems, and with the latter system still 
further strengthened by the additional system here proposed to be set 
up, so that that system will have two out of the five, it will inevitably 
result in a further weakening of any remaining lines. Evidently, the 
majority are strong believers in the Biblical suggestion, For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance; but 
whosoever hath not shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

The systems we are primarily concerned with here are what are 
termed or generally spoken of as official territory systems. The major- 
ity propose systems almost wholly within this region, other than the 
new Wabash system, varying in mileage from approximately 10,000 to 
12,000 miles. The proposed Wabash system would have less than 6,000 
miles of road in official territory. If we add to that the 2,000 miles 
of the Norfolk & Western, as included in this region, it then makes a 
system of less than 8,000 miles as compared with the others of far 
greater mileage. By adding the Seaboard Air Line, which operates in 
a territory wholly foreign to the one in which the other systems would 
be operating, we have a system of approximately 11,500 miles, 

The operating revenues of the Pennsylvania system are $704,000,000 
or $61,286 per mile of road, and of the present New York Central sys 
tem, $610,000,000 or $50,195 per mile of road. The present operating 
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revenues of the lines forming the proposed Wabash system in official 
territory are $208,000,000 or $32,050 per mile of road. If we add to 
this the Norfolk & Western, it would increase the total to $315,000,000 
and $35,948 per mile of road, but still much less in comparison than 
that of the Pennsylvania er the New York Central systems. The Sea- 
board added to these would make $372,000,000 or $28,103 per mile of 
road, It takes about five miles of the Seaboard to earn as much as 
one mile of the Pennsylvania. Of the major lines comprising the 
majority’s proposed fifth system, the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley 
earn $143,000,000 or nearly 69 per cent of the total. After all, it 
seems quite obvious that so far as official territory particularly is con- 
cerned, this proposed system would prove at best to be severely handi- 
capped in its efforts to thrive under all conditions and circumstances 
upon the same level of rates as can systems like the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central. 

If time and space permitted, it could be demonstrated that the other 
two systems of official territory, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohlo-Nickel Plate systems, would in like manner be relatively 
weak from a transportation standpoint as compared with the two 
major systems, and thus likewise handicapped in their ability to effi- 
ciently serve the public and prosper under a common level of rates. 
The sum total of the situation simply is that there are not enough rail- 
roads for more than two additional reasonably adequate systems that can 
be created out of the mileage not actually owned by the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central. It should be further observed that present 
routes, facilities, service, and competition being adequate, there is no 
substantial reason why any attempt should be made to build up more 
than two additional systems. A third one, as is here proposed to be 
formed out of this remaining mileage, will inevitably be formed at the 
expense of the other two, and all three will be inadequate in comparison 
with the two existing dominant systems. 

Much more might be stated in demonstration of the error of attempt- 
ing to build up what is commonly termed a “ fifth system” in official 
territory. Enough has been said, however, to indicate some of the 
fundamental weaknesses of such a scheme and which may serve to 
call to the mind of anyone interested the many others possible of 
mention. Any unbiased mind must be impressed with the absolute 
futility of the allocation as proposed by the majority. 

In the discussion of the question I have not included in my consid- 
eration the so-called short or weak lines. While the short lines as 
allocated add somewhat to the total mileage of the various systems, they 
are in a great many instances sources of weakness rather than strength. 
In fact, one of the good results expected to be accomplished by consoli- 
dation is that the strong roads will carry the weak ones and on the 
whole be able to maintain an adequate system of transportation at 
the lowest possible level of rates. It is the well-maintained Class I roads 
that must form the backbone of any successful railway system. 

Having indicated what I regard as the existing situation, the problem 
confronting us arising therefrom, and the reasons underlying my in- 
ability to agree with the solution adopted by the majority, I feel con- 
strained to briefly set forth what I regard as the only proper method 
of arriving at a solution of the question in harmony with both the 
letter and spirit of the plain direction of Congress. All will agree that 
we should deal with the matter in a practical way. Under the 
provisions of the law the actual consolidation of the railroads must 
proceed on a voluntary basis. It follows, therefore, if this is to be 
accomplished, the proposed consolidation must be sufficiently advan- 
tageous as to afford an incentive to the carriers to go forward, subject 
always to the limitation that nothing be permitted which is not in 
the public interest. As much as we might desire a more perfect 
answer than under existing circumstances we can find, we must accept 
things as they are and make the best adjustment possible that affords 
a reasonable probability of attainment. As has been already indicated, 
we can not be expected to dismember to any great extent well articu- 
lated systems that are now functioning. We have to accept the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central as permanent institutions, 
The question is, then, What shall we do with the 33,000 miles not parts 
of those carriers? Keeping in mind the fundamental requirements 
imposed by the law that the results of our work must be systems 
fairly equal in competitive strength and earning power under a common 
level of rates, I can see but one answer—two other systems, or four 
in all. 

The President, in his message to the second session of the Seventy-first 
Congress, on December 23, 1929, admirably expressed the results to be 
obtained if the directions of Congress are wisely carried out: 

“The chief purpose of consolidation is to secure well-balanced systems 
with more uniform and satisfactory rate structure, a more stable finan- 
cial structure, more equitable distribution of traffic, greater efficiency, 
and single line instead of multiple line hauls. In this way the country 
will have the assurance of better service and ultimately at lower and 
more even rates than would otherwise be attained.” 

Using the words of the President, “ well-balanced systems” means, in 
my judgment, four and not five systems. The present New York Central 
and Pennsylvania systems ramify through most of this region. Both 
touch each other at all points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh Line. One 
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is prominent in the State of New York, the other in Pennsylvania. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is the next largest system with intensive development 
in Ohio, West Virginia, and around the Pittsburgh district. The build- 
ing up of systems from the remaining mileage, to compete effectively in 
all respects with the two larger systems can, in my judgment, be ac- 
complished best by adding strength to the Baltimore & Ohio and fashion- 
ing the other lines into the fourth system. There is now a basis for the 
fourth system—what may be called the Chesapeake & Ohio—Nickel 
Plate system. The indisputable fact-is that even then no effort can 
place these systems on an equal basis with the New York Central in 
New York and lower Michigan or the Pennsylvania in the Pittsburgh 
district. The four systems will, however, meet the requirements of the 
law and contribute much to bring about the desirable results mentioned 
by the President. 

Another distinet advantage of this proposal over the fifth-party plan 
is that it is practical, not theoretical. It has the possibility of early ac- 
complishment. It need not wait the outcome of lengthy and vexatious 
litigation. People now in being may reasonably hope to live to see its 
realization. 

The lines comprising such a four-party plan, together with the mileage 
involved, the valuation as of December 31, 1928, the rail-operating reve- 
nues, the net rafl-operating income, and the rate of return are set out 
below, and I invite a study of the advantage of this plan as proposed 
in the firm belief that it comes as nearly complying with the statute and 
as likely to produce what may be expected from well-balanced systems, 
as any that may be suggested. 


New York Central system, year ended December $1, 1928 


The New York Central Railroad Co., together with all of its general 
recognized subsidiaries, except the Boston & Albany. 


Name of road 8 


Wood River Branch. 
Total. 4 470. 94 


Includes data of Boston & Albany R. R. 
1 Represents book value. 
* Denotes red. 


Pennsylvania system, year ended December 31, 1928 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., together with all of its generally rec- 
ognized subsidiaries, including the following: 


Railway Net railway} Rate 
operating | o ting | of re- 
revenues 


Name of road 


pas bg eta tiene eed 10, 466. 72 è 611 
Norfolk & Western 2, 241. 46 108, O47, 111 7.99 
Baltimore & Eastern 46. 52 82,587] 1. 820 
Tsland....-.--- -| 404.11 40, saz 572 5.72 
Ohio River & Wes 51.34 116,043 | 009,417 ]-..-... 
Pi lvania 
„ 59. 97 357, 003 
Philadelphia & Beach 
— R e 12.11 49, 593 
3.14 A 
8 & Wash- 
A 28.19 60, 182 . 


—— 10, 484, 098 3.16 
429, 522 76 
Chi 0 & Alton (east 
of Mexico, Mo. ) (4/5) 22, 832, 278 297 
Big Sandy & Cumber- 
land R. R. Co 93, 237 . Ah S ee, 
. 
. Nes 2. 179, 189 208. 748 4.09 
Dee 2, 977, 532, 347 5. 44 
1 Represents book value. * Denotes red. 
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Baltimore & Ohlo system, year ended Dec, 31, 1928 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., together with all of its generally 
recognized subsidiaries, including the following: 


a Kite 23. 
22.14 22 
—.— 11.21 14.422 PATA 
LR nones 19, 95 365, 220 1.40 
66, 02 773,835 | 52,888 
ä 10. 233 135, 777 10. 01 
2 11. 08 40, 230 pare 
SB PR 23. 5⁴ 271 3, 127, 661 2.78 
648.09 | * 51,903,910 | 18, 381,006 5.20 

Wabash (east of Missis- 

Fey River) 0 1, 682. 80 | 188,048,915 | 47,381, 994 4.24 
n Arbor 203.86 | 22 920, 564 965, 673 4.08 
ess pret oy & Lake x 

Superior R. R. Co. 38.47 | 1.492.242 -%4 
Detroit, Toledo &Ironton_| 495.70 | 47, 724, 336 5. 52 
Buffalo, & 

Pittsburgh 601,97 | 72. 033, 704 3. 87 

New Jersey, Indiana & 

nois R. R. Co 11.927, 624 10.54 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.. 11.126. 642 289 


1 Transportation . ee ee Ceres. R. Co. of N. J. and the 
Pennsylvania R. R. C 

2 Nonoperating company, included in B. & O. 

3 Represents book value 

* Denotes red. 


Chesapeake & Ohio system, year ended December 81, 1928 


Net rail- 
Rate 
Name of road With in. | ofre 
ating in- turn 
Per 
cent 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2, 723. 53 124, 825, 172 10,44 
Hocking Valley-.--..-.--- 345. 57 20, 801, 232 12.52 
New York, Chicago & St. 

F 52, 876, 520 6.55 
Pere Marquette 45, 568 9.36 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 

= Pan 2 81, 135, 181 5.93 

FTT 110, 091, 920 5. 64 

1 9 & Lake Erie 15, 794, 736 8.34 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 20, 705, 664 5.51 
Pittsburgh & Vir- 

— SS Se 4, 473, 023 5. 28 

Mele MaR 1 — — 18, 592, 557 3. 48 

urg mut 1, 883, 261 3. 86 
PRHE Shawmut & 

Northern 1, 916, 609 1. 11 

eee z$ 1 tae TEA 1, 668, 743 4.40 

Chicago & Erie 14, 884, 622 6.15 

New spa & New York.. 1. 333 | 248,28 2. 
New Vork, Susquehanna 

& Western + 023 118 


Bath & Hammondsport 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern 


1 Does not include 199.04 miles in Canada. 

? Represents book value. 

* Denotes red. 

It will be readily obseryed that the 4-system plan above outlined 
reveals the following distinct advantages: 

First. The important port of New York will be served by the four 
systems, any one of which will have as complete terminal facilities 
as it is possible to provide at this time. Two of the systems will have 
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entry to the port of Philadelphia, with a third system, the New York 
Central, reaching Bethlehem Junction, Pa., a point from which it will 
be entirely possible for it to enter this important port, as may like- 
wise be true of the Chesapeake & Obio System. Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and Washington will each be served by three of the systems. Thus 
the most important Atlantic ports in this territory, which are also 
very large consuming centers, will each be reached by three or all of 
the four systems. 

Second. The largest coal-producing regions of the East, those of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, will be tapped by the four systems, three of 
which cross this important section on their way from the Ohio River 
to Hampton Roads, and the fourth reaching well into the heart of it 
from the north. 

Third. Each of the systems will ramify throughout the territory 
and will be in a position to contribute to the widespread distribution 
of traffic. The important centers and traffic-producing points of Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, and Chicago, will be reached by the 
four systems. Other gateways along the Mississippi and the Ohio will 
be reached by from one to three of the systems. The list of cities thus 
reached will readily demonstrate how completely will be served the 
large centers of manufacturing, the great sources of fuel and other 
commodities, the important traffic centers at the lake ports, and the 
many points of traffic interchange. 

Fourth. Mileage, property investment, gross earnings, and net operat- 
ing income are more nearly equalized than would be at all possible in 
the case of a larger number of systems. 

Fifth. The four systems will have equality of opportunity to serve 
the public throughout the entire region, to provide adequate facilities, 
and to make necessary extensions when found within the interest of 
the public. 

Sixth. The four well-balanced systems will provide more effective 
and actual competition throughout the entire district than any addi- 
tional number of systems can possibly afford. 


WESTERN TERRITORY 


Without attempting to discuss the merits but simply for the purpose 
of inviting further consideration at the time that consolidation by 
proper application may be sought to be effectuated, I wish to mention 
one allocation made by the majority in this territory which I think 
merits consideration. 

Extending across the very heart of the great western empire is the 
financially strong, physically well maintained, and efficiently managed 
Union Pacific system, with its main line extending from Omaha to 
Ogden, Utah, and thence by three arms reaching the Pacific Ocean, one 
of which over its own line to Portland, one over trackage rights to San 
Francisco, and the third over its own tracks to Los Angeles. We also 
propose to allow it to acquire an outlet from Kansas City to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Through this same central portion of the country there is 
now the Western Pacific from San Francisco to Salt Lake City and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western from there to Denver. These two 
lines in the past have been considered as being far from strong trans- 
portation units in any respect. To afford any real competition worthy 
of the name with the Union Pacific they must be coupled up with some 
efficient and powerful transportation company able to assist them finan- 
cially and with a large volume of traffic. The majority propose to do 
this by allocating these two carriers to the Missouri Pacific system. To 
my mind, the Missouri Pacific system is not in a position to give the 
strength either financially or in a traffic way to the Western Pacific and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western that is necessary to make them 
capable of effectually competing with the Union Pacific. The Missouri 
Pacific is essentially a southwestern system but recently put together 
and not yet established on a basis sufficiently sound to afford the neces- 
sary strength to these two western lines. Furthermore, it does not 
reach over its own tracks the gateway of Denver. 

I am persuaded that the Burlington system, by reason of its splendid 
physical condition, its conservative capital structure, its strong financial 
position, and its physical location, affords much the better parent for a 
new transcontinental line from Chicago to the Pacific. I would, there- 
fore, in addition to what the majority have allocated to the Burlington 
system, add the Western Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
With the completion of the Moffat Tunnel and the Dotsero cut-off, this 
route has great possibilities, but it will take a very powerful system 
such as the Burlington to make it effective. I submit the following as 
my proposed Burlington system in lieu of that proposed by the majority: 


VI. Burlington system, year ended December 31, 1928 
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VI. Burlington system, year ended December 31, 19283—Continued 


Railway Net railway; Rate 
1 ee of 
come 


Western R. R.. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 
(west of Mexico, Mo.) 3 


. E 2.97 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas 
R R. S 9. 85 
Missouri - Ka - Texas 
R. R. Oo. of Texas 2.34 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Ry. Co 5.58 
Denver & Salt Lake Ry. 


1 Book value. 


Confident that the suggestions I have made in this concurrence are 
worthy of consideration, particularly when applications shall be made, 
looking to the effectuation of consolidation, I submit that competition 
will be largely preserved, present routes and channels of trade will be 
left undisturbed, and that the systems proposed are fairly well balanced 
in those necessary elements that go to make up an adequate system of 
transportation. 

By the commission. 

[SEAL] GEORGE B. McGINTY, 

Seoretary. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say just a few 
words with regard to the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as indicated by the document presented by the Sena- 
tor from Montana for printing in the Recorp. That is the 
report favoring certain railroad consolidations. 

I agree with the Senator from Montana that the consolida- 
tion referred to by him will be of no benefit whatever to the 
western section of the United States, where farm products and 
raw materials are produced. 

Some years ago we enacted what we call the Hoch-Smith bill. 
At the time of the passage of that bill the intent of Congress— 
at least so the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
believed—was that there should be a reduction in freight rates 
on farm products, ores, lumber, and other cheap raw materials. 
The difficulty which confronted the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was that they were limited in making reductions by 
the Constitution of the United States, which would not allow 
them to reduce rates to a point where there would be taken from 
the railroads a fair return on their investment. The railroads 
which have been mentioned have practically only one kind of 
freight, namely, bulky low-grade freight, such as hay, cattle, 
ores, logs, potatoes, and commodities of that character. 

Freight rates in Canada can be reduced on that kind of ma- 

terial, and reductions have been made. Why? Because the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and the other great railroads which 
extend clear across Canada are transcontinental roads. They 
not only haul cheap, low-grade freight such as I have mentioned 
and such as is hauled by the western roads in this country, but 
they haul high-grade freight, consisting of manufactured prod- 
ucts of the eastern part of Canada. 
_ A transcontinental railroad is not interested so particularly 
in the freight rate on a particular commodity as it is interested 
that the total freight rates received shall give them a fair return 
on their investment. The Canadian roads can lower the rates on 
wheat, which they have done, and they can raise the rates to 
a certain extent on silk or on pianos or other articles of such 
high value that the freight rate is negligible in fixing the ulti- 
mate cost to the consumer. 

The consolidations proposed as indicated in the document 
presented by the Senator from Montana are of great systems 
in the East and a few systems whose consolidation will have 
a local effect immediately west of Chicago and St. Louis, but 
they will not have any effect whatever in the reduction of 
freight rates on farm products, minerals, and logs in the western 
section of the country. 

I do not know now whether or not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authority to bring about the consolidations 
they propose without further legislation; it seems to think it 
has, and that may be the case; but I wish to say if it has not 
such authority, although the proposed consolidations, if they 
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shall take place, may be a benefit, and probably will be a 
benefit to certain sections, I will certainly oppose in every pos- 
sible- way consolidations which will have a great effect in the 
consideration of further consolidations, and I shall do so for 
the purpose of compelling the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to do what it must know is its duty toward the western part 
of this country. It knows it, because this matter has been 
investigated and discussed before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce for years, and no one has disputed the 
principles contended for, Yet the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has absolutely neglected that duty up to the present 
time, and is now neglecting it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that what the Interstate Commerce Commission is pro- 
posing to do in permitting the consolidation of the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern Railroad is practically what 


2 | the Supreme Court of the United. States said that James J. Hill 


could not do, because of the fact that it would be in violation 
of the Sherman antitrust law. The consolidation of the two 
roads mentioned would very disastrously affect some of the 
communities in the Northwest, and I am perfectly amazed that 
the commission should undertake to do anything of that kind. 

I am in thorough accord with what the Senator has said. So 
far as the Northwest and so far as the Middle West and the 
West are concerned, there is not in this proposed consolidation 
a ray of hope that the people of that section ever will secure 
any reduction in railroad rates. The only way the people of the 
United States are ever going to secure rates which will be ben- 
eficial to the country as a whole will be by having a system of 
transcontinental railroads extending from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern will not change the freight situation in 
the West at all, unless it raises freight rates. It can not lower 
them, for the reasons I have stated. These two lines are com- 
petitive lines. It may result in a lowering of the overhead costs 
of those two roads; but if it does result in lowering those costs, 
in all probability the service will be reduced, because competi- 
tion will cease. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I feel that this consolidation is injurious to 
the whole West, because it is such a long step in consolidation 
that it is doubtful that we will ever get another consideration 
of the matter. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE OF THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that when Congress reconvenes the wool schedule of the 
tariff bill will be taken up for immediate consideration, I ask 
that there be printed in the Recorp, for the information of the 
Senate, a letter containing valuable statistical information 
from a woolen manufacturer of Bennington, Vt.; a press notice 
with respect to the closing of woolen mills by the American 


Woolen Co.; and a statement by the Carded Woolen Manufac- 


turers’ Association. I think they will all be helpful to the 
Senators who will have to take up this subject on our recon- 
vening after the holidays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). With- 
out objection, the letter and other matter referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

HOLDEN-LEONARD Co., 
Bennington, Ft., December 14, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Benate Chamber, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Str: In 1865 Senator Morrill, of this State, advanced the idea 
of protection with compensatory duties to the manufacturers. _At that 
time, with 40,000,000 people, we raised 280,000,000 pounds of wool, 
With an increase in population of 200 per cent we have only increased 
the growth of wool 10 per cent, as is evidenced by the agricultural 
reports, which have never exceeded 310,000,000 pounds, The answer 
to this is that we are not a mutton-eating people but a beef and pork 
eating people, and the growth of sheep are regulated by the demands of 
the people for food and not for wool. A sheep will raise 6 pounds of 
wool worth $2 but it will also raise a $15 lamb. 

In 1870 we had in this country 8,600 sets woolen cards and about 
39,000 looms, with 40,000,000 people. In 1910 we had 4,600 sets and in 
1920, 6,900 sets, with an increase in population of 200 per cent. You 
may wonder at this; but if you will get the census reports on textile 
manufacturing for these years, you will see that I am right, and while I 
am quoting from memory I am substantially correct. 
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You will be answered, of course, “ Look at the increase in width of 


the cards, 40 inches to 60 inches.” Yes; there is something to this, but 
the census of 1900 gives this very graphically from 1840 down, showing 
the width of cards to have been largely 40 inches, with some 48 inches, 
later 48 inches with some 60 inches, and to-day we have 48 inches and 
60 inches; perhaps evenly divided; but against this we have a running 
schedule in 1870 of 66 to 72 bours per week, as against 44 to 48 hours 
to-day. These census reports, made by 8. N. D. North, when he was 
Director of the Census; are the most complete that have ever been made 
and are very interesting. l 

Now, another point—I will give you 25 years to call it new—and you 
can not name a new carded-woolen mill in the whole United States. 
I don't mean an addition to some plant but a new plant from the 
ground up. 

The answer to it has a number of factors; of course, the largest 
being the development of the worsted business. Until Mr. William 
Whitman said the carded-woolen business was a decadent industry, 
overlooking the fact that every pound of wool that goes into a worsted 
mill must eventually go through a woolen card. First the short sorts; 
second, noils; third, spinners flyings and waste (brush waste) ; fourth, 
worsted thread waste; fifth, new worsted tailors clips; and, sixth, old 
worsted rags. Then, again, the overcoatings, uniform cloth, broad- 
cloths, are carded woolen fabrics, and you never saw a worsted blanket, 
ete. 

Another very large—the largest—factor has been the change in the 
methods of merchandizing. our goods, originally through commission 
houses, cloth jobbers, wholesale clothing manufacturers, clothing jobbers, 
to retailers; now, since the spring of 1893, eliminating the middleman 
until we sell direct to the eutter-up, who sells the retailer, All of these 
channels had stocks of merchandise which have had to be absorbed, and 
have prevented the development of the woolen industry. It has been 
like a man in debt trying to live and pay up back bills, 

This is rather a lengthy diatribe, and may not interest you, but 1 
send it along. 


ues ties inchs WI. F. Scorr. 


From the Boston Post of December 17, 1929] 


WILL CLOSE 10 WooLEN MILLS SooN Tora or 1,200 MEN AND WOMEN 
To Be Por Our or Work 


Dwindling orders for woolen cloth, with popular favor said to be 
turned to worsteds, accounts for the shutdown scheduled from January 
1 to 15 of 10 mills of the American Woolen Co. in New England, 
which will result in throwing a total of some 1,200 men and women 
out of work shortly after New Year’s for an indefinite period, it was 
learned yesterday. 

EMPLOY 120 HANDS EACH 


` These mills, which have been employing an average of about 120 
hands each for many months, though their capacity in the past has 
been greater, are as follows, according to information at the company’s 
executive offices here yesterday: 

Sebasticook Mills and Waverly Mills, Pittsfield, Me.; Newport Mills, 
Newport, Me.; Oakland Mills, Oakland, Me.; Forest Mills, Bridgton, 
Me, ; Lebanon Mills, Lebanon, N. H.; Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass.; 
Rochdale Mills, Rochdale, Mass.; Ray Mills, Franklin, Mass.; and 
Winchester Mills, Norwich, Conn. 

These units of the American Woolen Co. are expected to continue 
operations up to the first of the new year, finishing up orders, Charles 
A. Hardy, in charge of public relations at the executive offices, 1 Fed- 
eral Street, said yesterday. Then, from January 1 to about the 15th of 
the month, they will one by one close down, 

NO DATE FOR REOPENINGS 


No date has been set for their reopening, he said, which will not 
be until demand swings back from worsteds to woolens in cloth goods 
sufficiently to bring in orders to warrant mill reopenings. The mills, 
he said, will keep going during the holidays, and no one will be thrown 
out of work before Christmas, or New Year's Day. 

They have not been operating at capacity in the plants affected and 
about 120 hands at each plant will be the maximum number deprived 
of employment. The plants are among the smaller ones of the com- 
pany. 

THE THREATENED HAWLEY-SMooT Woot TARIFF—A STATEMENT BY THE 
CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Sim: On behalf of the Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association we 
desire to call your committee's attention to the brief which was pre- 
sented by our association in 1921, and to which you have access. For 
the convenience of your committee we are inclosing copies of our brief 
presented to the Ways and Means Committee on February 6 of this year. 
There is nothing we desire to take from these briefs. 

In 1828 a similar condition existed in Congress as now. Daniel 
Webster made a speech on the tariff at that time and pointed out that 
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in 1824 the duty on wool was 30 per cent ad valorem costing 10 cents 
per pound and over, with a duty of 15 per cent on wool under that 
price. The bill of 1828 proposed a specific duty of 4 cents per pound 
plus the ad yalorem duty of 50 per cent on all wool of every descrip- 
tion. He stated that the result of the combination of these two duties 
was that wool costing 30 to 40 cents per pound would pay a duty equal 
to 60 per cent ad valorem, while wool costing less than 10 cents per 
pound in the foreign market would pay a duty on the average of 100 
per cent ad valorem. 
A MONSTROUS PROPOSITION 


It is pertinent to point out that the Constitution of the United States, 
while it does not mention it, undoubtedly is susceptible of the construc- 
tion that all duties laid by Congress on imports should be uniform as 
between the users of wools of different qualities and values. It is a 
monstrous proposition that one user’s raw material should be taxed 150 
per cent and another user’s raw material taxed only 80 per cent. 

We call the committee’s attention to speeches in 1922 by Senator 
James W. Wadsworth and Senator Reen Smoor in condemnation of the 
proposed Fordney bill; also, to a speech by Representative ALLEN T. 
TREADWAY in the House in which he pointed out that a clean-content 
duty of 25 cents without a limiting clause would vary from 24 per cent 
to 150 per cent. This has been verified by statistics of the Treasury 
Department, which show variations from 18 ½ per cent to 180 per cent 
during 1923. 

The tariff of 1867, which was similar to the tariff bill passed by the 
House recently, provided dividing lines and favored certain manufac- 
turers on certain wools that they used. 


SPECIAL FAVOR FOR SOME, RUIN FOR OTHERS 


After an experience of four of five years under the tariff bill of 1867, 
a memorial was presented to the Ways and Means Committee in 1872 
by the carded wool manufacturers and signed in their behalf by Edward 
Harris, of Woonsocket, one of the pioneers in fine goods manufactured 
in the United States, and 27, or practically all, of the carded woolen 
manufacturers in existence at that time. This petition showed that it 
was utterly impossible for the carded woolen manufacturer to operate 
under that bill owing to the fact that most of the wool imported by 
them was fine wool of heavy shrinkage. Wools suitable for the present 
system of combing were not grown at that time excepting in the British 
Isles and Canada. These wools were not suited for the machinery used 
by the carded manufacturers, but went into the manufacture of linings 
and similar fabrics with a compensatory duty based on 4 pounds of 
wool to make 1 pound of cloth. They were overcompensated, in some 
cases more than 100 per cent. In that way the worsted business became 
very profitable. 

No attention was paid to this memorial other than to reduce the duty 
a little which made no difference in the effect of the law. 

Under the proposed Hawley wool schedule we would have a repetition 
of the discrimination and special privilege under the wool tariff of 
1867-1909. The users of 44s and below would have the benefit of 10 
cents per clean pound over the manufacturer who uses 46s and above. 

The Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association has always taken the 
position there should be no dividing lines, and that all wool imported 
should pay the same rate of duty. There is no good reason why wool 
for carpets and rugs that one treads upon should be made cheap by 
legislation and clothing wool which is a necessity should be made dear. 


FULL PROTECTION UNDER AN AD VALOREM TARIFF 


Our association has also shown that full protection can be given to 
the woolgrower by an ad valorem duty. Government statistics show 
that for several years under the Fordney bill the fine woolgrower in the 
West was competing against the foreign market with a protection not 
to exceed 25 per cent on the value of the wool, and making money. It 
was only during the late drop in wool that the 31-cent Fordney duty on 
fine wool bas exceeded 30 per cent. On the other hand, coarser wools 
that are grown but very little in the far West are paying a tax of 70 to 
120 per cent if imported. 

At no time has our association recommended or even suggested what 
should be the particular rate of duty on wool. We believe that it 
should be a reasonable duty carrying reasonable protection to the wool- 
grower, and that all wools imported should be taxed at the same rate, 
no matter whether used exclusively for carpet purposes or for clothing 
purposes. 

The compensatory duties under a wool tariff can not be made reason- 
ably equitable with a specific duty upon wool, whereas we have shown 
in previous briefs that it can be adjusted within 3 or 4 per cent if the 
tariff on wool and wool goods is based on value. 

THE 1929 TRADE BETWEEN WORSTED MANUFACTURERS AND WOOLGROWERS 


This association has shown in briefs presented to the Ways and Means 
and the Senate Finance Committees the gross inequalities in the various 
Republican wool tariff bills since 1867. The wool bill passed by the 
House has all the earmarks of a trade between the woolgrowers of the 
West and the National Association of Wool Manufacturers of the Bast. 
The essence of the agreement is that those mills, all large ones which 
can use these low-grade combing wools, are to be bonused 10 cents per 
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Clean pound, while the user of the finer wool is to be penalized 3 cents 
per pound on all wools above 44s. This has the “ merit,” if we may use 
the word, of giving these large contributors to Republican campaign 
funds a chance to get back their contributions, and gives the woolgrower 
about 10 per cent more duty to be saddled on the consumers of wool 
goods. 

Permit us to call attention to the fact that the iate William Whit- 
man, who dominated the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
for many years, did, in 1885, in a letter to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, state that an ad valorem duty Is the only just method of assessing 
the tariff on wool, The signers of the memorial to the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1872 also were convinced that a duty by value 
was the only correct way of assessing the tax on wool. 

The secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers ad- 
mitted on the stand in 1897 that a duty by value is the only fair duty 
on wool, and added that there was no difficulty in administering such 
a duty. 

EQUALITY UNDER THE LAW 


We desire to point out to your committee that while the power to 
levy a tax is given to the lawmaking body, the implication is that 
equality in taxation is one of the fundamentals of the Constitution. 

For the above reasons and those continued in former briefs we hold 
that it is contrary to the intent of the Constitution of the United States 
that such laws as Schedule K of 1867-1909, the Fordney wool schedule 
of 1922, and the proposed Hawley wool tariff should be enacted. More- 
over, we hold that the House of Representatives and the Senate have 
no moral right to enact such laws, and that the President, who is the 
President of all the people, should not sign such a bill, in view of the 
fact that full justice can be done the grower, the manufacturer, and the 
consumer under the ad valorem system. 

If, unfortunately, the manufacturer and consumer is saddled with the 
proposed legislation, the big stick of public opinion may be resuscitated 
as it was in 1910. 

CaRDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Epwarp Morr, President, 
Josy W. RANDALL, Secretary. 

Boston, MASS., June 25, 1929. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxxs in the chair). As in 
open executive session, the present occupant of the chair, as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, reports certain nomi- 
nations for promotion in the Coast Guard; and, if there is no 
objection, the Chair will ask for their confirmation. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

As in legislative session, 


DEATH OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM KIRK KAYNOR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution of the House of Representatives, which was 
read: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Winuiam Kirk Kaynor, a Representative from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in the abse ice 
of the senior Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. GILLETT] it be- 
comes my sad duty to present resolutions expressing the sympa- 
thy of the Senate upon the sudden and tragic death of WILLIAM 
Kirk Kaynor, Representative from the second district of Mas- 
sachusetts. I send the resolutions to the desk, and ask to have 
them acted upon immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 192) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WILLIAM Kirk KAYNOR, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 
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` Resolved, That the Senate communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


Under the second resolution the Presiding Officer appointed 
as the committee on the part of the Senate the Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT and Mr. Warsa], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WALCOTT]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of the deceased Representative, 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 
34 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the concurrent resolution of the two Houses, until Mon- 
day, January 6, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


BHrecutive nominations received by the Senate December 21 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Ira K. Wells, of Kansas, to be United States district judge, 
district of Porto Rico. (He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment expiring December 21, 1929.) 

JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mary O'Toole, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge of 
the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia. (She is now 
serving in this office under an appointment expiring December 
21, 1929.) 

Unrrep STATES ATTORNEYS 

Albert D. Walton, of Wyoming, to be United States attorney, 
district of Wyoming. (He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment expiring December 15, 1929.) 

Walter Harrison Fisher, of North Carolina, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of North Carolina, to 
succeed Irvin B. Tucker, whose term expires December 21, 1929. 

Hoyt E. Ray, of Idaho, to be United States attorney, district 
of Idaho. (He is now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment expiring December 21, 1929.) 

Sawyer A. Smith, of Kentucky, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Kentucky. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring December 16, 1929.) 

UNITED Srarzs MARSHALS 

Hugh L. Patton, of Wyoming, to be United States marshal, 
district of Wyoming. (He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment expiring December 18, 1929.) 

Brownlow Jackson, of North Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, western district of North Carolina. (He is now serv- 
i in this office under an appointment expiring December 15, 
1929.) 

Don A. Preussner, of Iowa, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Iowa, to succeed Charles Kloster, whose 
term expired December 14, 1929. 

Frank M. Breshears, of Idaho, to be United States marshal, 
district of Idaho. (He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment expiring December 15, 1929.) 

Alfred J. Chretien, of New Hampshire, to be United States 
marshal, district of New Hampshire. (He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment expiring December 14, 1929.) 

FOREIGN SERVICE 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Fayette J. Flexer, of Illinois, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified and a vice consul of career, to be also a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

i CONSUL GENERAL ` 

Lester Maynard, of California, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Ewing E. Booth, General Staff Corps, from Decem- 
ber 23, 1929, vice Maj. Gen. Richmond P. Davis, to be retired 
from active service December 22, 1929. 

To be brigadier general. 

Col. Robert McCleave, General Staff Corps (Infantry), from 
December 13, 1929, vice Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman, died 
December 12, 1929. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Adna Romanza Chaffee, Cavalry, from December 13, 
1929, 
Maj. Edward White Wildrick, Field Artillery, from December 
16, 1929. 
To be majors 
Capt. Herman Frederick Kramer, Infantry, from December 
13, 1929. 
Capt. Clarence Paul Evers, Infantry, from December 16, 1929. 
To be captains 


First Lieut. Theodore Joseph Koenig, Air Corps, from Sep- 
tember 4, 1929. 

First Lieut. Lee Malcolm Hester, Infantry, from September 
8, 1929. 

First Lieut. Chase Whittier Hoadley, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, from September 11, 1929. 

First Lieut. Horace McParlin Woodward, jr., Chemical War- 
fare Service, from September 14, 1929. 

First Lieut. Frank Elwin Kauffman, Field Artillery, from 
September 15, 1929. 

First Lieut. Willis Lamar Claxton, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from September 16, 1929. 

First Lieut. Clifford Pennington Chapman, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 16, 1929. 

First Lieut. Donald Charles Burnett, Infantry, from Septem- 
ber 19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Grandison Gardner, Air Corps, from September 
19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Alvan Cleveland Kincaid, Air Corps, from Sep- 
tember 19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Edward Palmer Earle, Infantry, from September 
20, 1929. 

First Lieut. Raymond William Bryant, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 24, 1929. 

First Lieut. Walter Bedell Smith, Infantry, from September 


1929. 
First Lieut. Oliver Hazzard Prizer, Infantry, from September 
25, 1929. 
First Lieut. Benners Brasfleld Vail, Cavalry, from September 
26, 1929. 
First Lieut. Langhorne Waldo Motley, Air Corps, from Sep- 
tember 29, 1929. 
First Lieut. Walter Lee Sherfey, Infantry, from October 1, 


1929. 

First Lieut. Thomas Francis Joyce, Infantry, from October 2, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Walter Bingham Cochran, Infantry, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Boyce Manly James, Field Artillery, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Omer Osmer Niergarth, Air Corps, from October 
2; 1929. 

First Lieut. Pierce Horton Camp, Infantry, from October 3, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Roy Alphonso Carter, Field Artillery, from Oc- 
tober 5, 1929. 

First Lieut. Thomas Edmund Mahoney, Infantry, from Oc- 
tober 8, 1929. 

First Lieut. Jonathan Hunt, Field Artillery, from October 8, 
1929. 

First Lient. Frank Seymoure Ross, Infantry, from October 
18, 1929. 

First Lieut. Frank Adolphus Hollingshead, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from October 19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Pearne Clark Wilders, Infantry, from October 19, 
1929. ‘ 

First Lieut. Sam Miller Brabson, Infantry, from October 20, 


1929. 

First Lieut, Edward Harleston deSaussure, Cavalry, from 
October 20, 1929. j 

First Lieut. Volney Winfield Wortman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 22, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Farmer Brinson, Infantry, from October 
23, 1929. 

First Lieut. Edward Page Lukert, Infantry, from October 

23, 1929. 

First Lient. Ernest Thomas Hayes, Field Artillery, from Oc- 
tober 25, 1929. 

First Lieut. Allen Bonham Hicklin, Field Artillery, from 
October 27, 1929. 

First Lieut. Cortland Knickman Krams, Infantry, from Oc- 
tober 31, 1929. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Fake, Cavalry, from October 31, 1929. 
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s ToN Lieut. Castle Hobart Farish, Infantry, from November 
1929. 
First Lient. Clifford Durward Overfelt, Infantry, from No- 
vember 3, 1929. 
First Lieut. John Andrew Smith, jr., Field Artillery, from 
November 4, 1929. 
8 fees Lieut. Roderick Norman Ott, Air Corps, from November 
4 AEA Lieut. George Van Studdiford, Infantry, from November 
First Lieut. William Byron Walters, Field Artillery, from 
November 9, 1929. 
1 Lieut. James Notestein, Infantry, from November 12, 
First Lieut. Robert Henry Knapp, Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 13, 1929. 
First Lieut. Harold Jackson Guernsey, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929. 
8 Lieut. Marvin Bruce Durrette, Infantry, from November 
„ 1929. 
First Lieut. John Glenn Brackinridge, Field Artillery, from 
November 16, 1929. 
sed Lieut. Francis Gerard Brink, Infantry, from November 
16, 1929. 
ea Easom Jackson Bond, Infantry, from November 
16, 1929. 
oot Lieut. Gilbert Procter, Infantry, from November 19, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Fabius Henry Kohloss, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 20, 1929. 
First Lieut. Garland Thomas Rowland, Ordnance Department, 
from November 20, 1929. 
First Lieut. Ambrose Franklin White, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 21, 1929. 
at Lieut. Ray Homer Larkins, Infantry, from November 24, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Harry Louis Vitzthum, Signal Corps, from No- 
vember 27, 1929. 
. Lieut. Lee Caraway Bizzell, Infantry, from November 
1929. 
First Lieut. Marion Milton Pharr, Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 28, 1929. 
ges Lieut. George Frye Herbert, Infantry, from November 
29, 1929. 
— Lieut. James Vietor Gagne, Cavalry, from November 29, 
1929. 
vs Lieut. Carnes Bennett Lee, Infantry, from December 1, 
1929. 
First Lieut. James Courtney Browne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 1, 1929. 
First Lieut. John Boardman Lord, Field Artillery, from De- 
cember 2, 1929. 
First Lieut. Paul McDonald Robinett, Cavalry, from Decem- 
ber 2, 1929. 
First Lieut. Polk Johnson Atkinson, Field Artillery, from 
December 8, 1929. 
First Lieut. Frank Norman Mallory, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 5, 1929. 

i en Lieut. Edmund Rucks Shugart, Infantry, from December 
> 8 5 Lieut. Ulmont William Holly, Infantry, from December 
To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Oliver Malcolm Barton, Field Artillery, from 
September 4, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Bjarne Furuholman, Field Artillery, from Sep- 
tember 8, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Charles Pelot Summerall, jr., Field Artillery, 
from September 10, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Thomas George McCulloch, Finance Depart- 
ment, from September 11, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Leonard Henry Rodieck, Air Corps, from Sep- 
tember 14, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John Harry Stadler, jr., Cavalry, from Septem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Louis Chadwick Friedersdorff, Field Artillery, 
from September 15, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Curtis Barkes, Infantry, from September 
16, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John Lyman Hitchings, Air Corps, from Septem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Second Lient. Kenneth Crawford Strother, Infantry, from 
September 18, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Alvin Millener, Infantry, from Septem- 
ber 19, 1929. 
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Second Lieut. Daniel. Francis Healy, jr., Field Artillery, from 
September 19, 1929. 
Second Lieut. George Hinkle Steel, Air Corps, from September 
19, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Russell Andrew Baker, Infantry, from Septem- 
ber 20, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Frank Smith Kirkpatrick, Field Artillery, from 
September 23, 1929. 
Second Lieut. George Walter Vaughn, Field Artillery, from 
September 24, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Paul Cooper, Infantry, from September 24, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Laurence Knight Ladue, Cavalry, from Septem- 
ber 25, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Pulsifer, Infantry, from September 26, 
1929. 
Second Lieut. Logan Carroll Berry, Cavalry, from September 
29, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Onto Price Bragan, Infantry, from October 1, 
1929. 
Second Lieut. Robert Joseph McBride, Infantry, from October 
2, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Charles Ward Van Way, jr., Infantry, from 
October 2, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Harry Dillon McHugh, Infantry, from October 
2, 1929. 
Second Lieut. William Harry Bertsch, jr., Field Artillery, 
from October 2, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Gerald Jay Reid, Field Artillery, from October 
8, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Edward Higgins White, Air Corps, from October 
5, 1929. 
Second Lieut. James William Clyburn, Field Artillery, from 
October 5, 1929. 
Second Lieut. David Griffith Erskine, Field Artillery, from 
October 6, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Armistead Davis Mead, jr., Infantry, from 
October 8, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Albert Newton Stubblebine, jr., Field Artillery, 
from October 8, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Charles Harold Royce, Infantry, from October 
9, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Robert Charles Cameron, Field Artillery, from 
October 10, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Paul Albert Pickhardt, Infantry, from October 
18, 1929. 
Second Lieut. George Patrick O'Neill, Infantry, from October 
17, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Oswaldo de la Rosa, Infantry, from October 18, 
1929. 
Second Lieut. William Olmstead Eareckson, Air Corps, from 
October 19, 1929. 
Second Lieut. William Leo Coughlin, Field Artillery, from 
October 19, 1929. 
Second Lieut. William Thaddeus Sexton, Field Artillery, from 
October 20, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Henry Coates Burgess, Infantry, from October 
20, 1929. 
- Second Lieut. Francis Robert Stevens, Infantry, from October 
22, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Robert Augustus Ellsworth, Field Artillery, 
from October 23, 1929. 
Second Lieut. George Edmund Wrockloff, jr., Field Artillery, 
from October 23, 1929 


Second Lieut. James Edgar Macklin, 2d, Infantry, from 
October 24, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Richard Weigand Gibson, Air Corps, from 
October 25, 1929. 


Second Lieut. Frederick Raymond Keeler, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from October 27, 1929. 

Second Lieut, Charles Edward Hart, Field Artillery, from 
October 31, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth Negley Decker, Field Artillery, from 
October 31, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Almond Ford, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Edward Amedee Chazal, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 3, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Allen Jennings, Field Artillery, from 
November 4, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Rupert Davidson Graves, Infantry, from 
November 5, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Reed Graves, Infantry, from November 6, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Mark Edward Smith, jr., Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 7, 1929. 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 


7 Tate Bardia Collins, Medical Corps, from September 
1225 Capt. Wesley Clintra Cox, Medical Corps, from October 30, 


Cant Floyd Vern Kilgore, Medical Corps, from October 30, 


A Capt. John Frank Lieberman, Medical Corps, from November 
Capt. Clarence Mansfield Reddig, Medical Corps, from Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 
DENTAL CORPS 


To be major 


155 Daniel Sumner Lockwood, Dental Corps, from December 
11, 1929. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Commander William L. Calhoun to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 7th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander Franklin S. Steinwachs to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 6th day of September, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lowe H. Bibby to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lloyd D. Follmer to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 16th day of July, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Horatio D. Smith to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 10th day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward H. Pierce to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 26th day of November, 1929. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1929: 

Charles J. H. Frerksen. 

George C. Walsh. 

Harry E. Millard. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
November, 1929: 

Fay O. Huntsinger. 

Chester S. Fay. 

Clyde M. Lane. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenants in the 
Navy, from the dates stated opposite their names, to correct the 
dates from which they take rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed : 

George E. Palmer, July 1, 1929. 

Clifford M. Alvord, July 26, 1929. 

Emory P. Hylant, August 1, 1929. 

Charles A. Havard, August 6, 1929. 

Thomas T. Beattie, August 16, 1929. 

Alfred R. Mead, August 31, 1929. 

Charles O. Humphreys, September 1, 1929. 

Valvin R. Sinclair, September 16, 1929. 

Harry Keeler, jr., September 24, 1929, 

Augustus D. Clark, September 27, 1929. 

Vernon Huber, October 13, 1929. 

Peter J. Neimo, October 22, 1929. 

Horace B. Butterfield, November 7, 1929. 

John P. Cady, November 8, 1929. 

Chief Boatswain Harry W. Weinberg to be a chief boatswain 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 16th day 
of October, 1925, to correct the date from which he takes rank 
as previously nominated and confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Marc A. Stice to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Ark., in place 
of W. H. Morton. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 
1923. 


George H. Joslyn, jr., to be postmaster at Gould, Ark., in place 
of G. H. Joslyn, jr. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1929. 

CALIFORNIA 


Robert Robertson to be postmaster at Gardena, Calif., in place 
of Robert Robertson. - Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

William R. Darling to be postmaster at Lakeside, Calif., in 
place of W. R. Darling. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Anthony F. Sonka to be postmaster at Lemongrove, Calif., in 
place of A. F. Sonka. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 
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Hamilton G. Merrill to be postmaster at Paso Robles, Calif., 
in place of H. G. Merrill. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

William Kinney to be postmaster at San Quentin, Calif., in 
place of William Kinney. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 

CONNECTICUT 

Joseph Brush to be postmaster at Greenwich, Conn., in place 
of Joseph Brush. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1929. 

Benjamin D. Parkhurst to be postmaster at Sterling, Conn., 
in place of B. D. Parkhurst. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1929. 

Gertrude W. Tracy to be postmaster at Wauregan, Conn., in 
place of G. W. Tracy. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

HAWAIL 

John K. Cockett to be postmaster at Koloa, Hawaii, in place 
of J. S. Ornellas, removed. 

ILLINOIS 

Clyde E. Clester to be postmaster at Loda, III., in place of 
C. E. Clester. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Lela Killips to be postmaster at Lyons, III., in place of Lela 
Killips. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1929. 

Edzard Johnson to be postmaster at Oglesby, IlL, in place of 
Edzard Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

William ©. Kelley to be postmaster at Simpson, IIL, in place 
of W. C. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

j INDIANA 

Harold H. Brinkley to be postmaster at Fountain City, Ind., 
in place of H. H. Brinkley. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 15, 1929. 

George W. Gilbert to be postmaster at Monticello, Ind., in 
place of Ben Price, jr., removed. 

IOWA 

Charles F. Brobeil to be postmaster at Lytton, Iowa, in place 
of C. F. Brobeil. Incumbents commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

KANSAS 


Harry Shaner to be postmaster at Lost Springs, Kans., in 
place of Fred Carlson, removed. 

Cora L. MeMurry to be postmaster at Turon, Kans., in place 
of C. L. McMurry. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

í KENTUCKY 

Howard R. Thomas to be postmaster at Cadiz, Ky., in place of 
A. M. Thomas. Incumbent's commission expired May 14, 1928. 

Aubrey Cossar to be postmaster at Louisville, Ky. in place 
of L. F. Petty, deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Lee O. Taylor to be postmaster at Bogalusa, La., in place of 
L. O. Taylor. Incumbent’s commissioned expired December 18, 
1929. 

Ernest B. Miller to be postmaster at Denham Springs, La., in 
place of E. B. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Sylvester J. Folse to be postmaster at Patterson, La., in place 
of S. J. Folse. Ineumbent's commission expired December 18. 


1929. 
Ada K. Allums to be postmaster at Plain Dealing, La., In 


place of A. K. Allums. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 


ber 18, 1929. 
MAINE 


Fred M. Cole to be postmaster at Bryant Pond, Me., in place 
of F. M. Cole, Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

Wesley A. Stratton to be postmaster at East Millinocket, Me., 
in place of W. A. Stratton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

James B. Logan to be postmaster at North Wilbraham, Mass., 
in place of J. B. Logan. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

MICHIGAN 

Frank J. Eisengruber to be postmaster at Bay Port, Mich., in 
place of F. J. Hisengruber. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1929. 
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Gordon D. Dafoe to be postmaster at Owendale, Mich., in 
place of G. D. Dafoe. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem-' 
ber 15, 1929. 

MINNESOTA 


Cora O. Smith to be postmaster at Bayport, Minn., in place of 
C. O. Smith. Incumbents commission expired December 18, 
Ross Knutson to be postmaster at Bird Island, Minn., in place: 
rA Ross Knutson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Anna E. Baker to be postmaster at Brownton, Minn., in place 
hog E. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 

Erna H. Benjamin to be postmaster at Kasota, Minn., in place 
7 * ae Benjamin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Anton Malmberg to be postmaster at Lafayette, Minn., in 
place of Anton Malmberg. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18. 1929. 

Louis E. Olson to be postmaster at Nicollet, Minn., in place of 
as Olson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Everett R. Vitalis to be postmaster at Shafer, Minn., in place 
of E. R. Vitalis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1928. 

James E. Ziska to be postmaster at Silver Lake, Minn., in 
place 5 J. E. Ziska. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Ole S. Lofthus to be postmaster at Winthrop, Mian., in place 
of L. L. H. Osberg, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI 


William M. Ferrell to be postmaster at Ashland, Miss., in 
place of J. W. Gresham, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 1929. 

Thomas R. Swartwout to be postmaster at Pascagoula, Miss., 
in place of E. M. Lindinger. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 16, 1929. 

MISSOURI 


Bethel W. Eiserman to be postmaster at Branson, Mo., in 
place of B. W. Eiserman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1929. A ' 
Lola L. Odell to be postmaster at Gilliam, Mo., in place of 
L. L. Odell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 
NEBRASKA 


Harry H. Woolard to be postmaster at McCook, Nebr., in 
place of H. H. Woolard. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 15, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 


Delaware D. Marvell to be postmaster at Woodbury Heights, 
N. J., in place of D. D. Marvell. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

NEW YORE 


Alvin J. White to be postmaster at Eaton, N. Y., in place of 
A. J. White. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

George M. McKinney to be postmaster at Ellenburg Depot, 
N. Y. in place of G. M. McKinney. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 21, 1929. 

Bernie R. Bothwell to be postmaster at Hannibal, N. I., in 
place of B. R. Bothwell. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Albert D. Bailey to be postmaster at Kiamesha, N. I., in 
place of A. D. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Alexander Angyal to be postmaster at Monsey, N. Y., in place 
of Alexander Angyal. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1929. 

James Kilby to be postmaster at Nyack, N. I., in place of 
James Kilby. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Norman L. Bedle to be postmaster at Spring Valley, N. X., in 
place of N. L. Bedle. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

May A. Cupernall to be postmaster at Thousand Island Park, 
N. V., in place of M. A. Cupernall. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 21, 1929. 

Harry Northrup to be postmaster at Wurtsboro, N. X., in 
place of Harry Northrup. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 


1929 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Charles P. Thomson to be postmaster at Minto, N. Dak., in 
place of C. P. Thomson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Henry Walz to be postmaster at Zeeland, N. Dak., in place of 
Henry Walz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

OHIO 

Nelle Snediker to be postmaster at Fairfield, Ohio, in place of 
Nelle Snediker, Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Guy E. Matthews to be postmaster at Liberty Center, Ohio, in 
place of G. E. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

OREGON 

Edwin F. Muncey to be postmaster at Halfway, Oreg., in place 
of E. F. Muncey. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Victor B. Greenslade to be postmaster at Huntington, Oreg., in 
place of V. B. Greenslade. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry H. Potter to be postmaster at Bushkill, Pa., in place of 
H. H. Potter. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Katherine M. Dom to be postmaster at Dawson, Pa., in place 
of K. M. Dom. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Caspar A, Miller to be postmaster at Foxburg, Pa., in place of 
C. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929, 

Riddile S. Rankin to be postmaster at Hickory, Pa., in place 
of R. S. Rankin. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 

Louise S. Cortright to be postmaster at Lackawaxen, Pa., in 
place of L. S. Cortright. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

James C. Bovard to be postmaster at Marion Center, Pa., in 
place of J. C. Bovard. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Richard M. Dodson to be postmaster at Rochester Mills, Pa., in 
place of R. M. Dodson. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Mary B. Daugherty to be postmaster at Rossiter, Pa., in place 
of M. B. Daugherty. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
21, 1929. 

John A. Bissell to be postmaster at St. Petersburg, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Bissell, Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

Samuel B. Long to be postmaster at Sykesville, Pa., in place of 
S. B. Long. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 

Charles W. Newman to be postmaster at Wyalusing, Pa., in 
place of C. W. Newman. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Clara S. Lewis to be postmaster at Wysox, Pa., in place of 
C. S. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 1929. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Paul M. Davis to be postmaster at Donalds, S. C., in place of 
P. M. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

John B. O'Neal to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. C., in place of 
J. B. O'Neal. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Jesse B. Bird to be postmaster at Inman, S. C., in place of 
J. B. Bird. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 1929. 

Elijah Lee to be postmaster at Pacolet, S. C. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1929. 

Wiliam C. Stepp to be postmaster at Taylors, S. C., in place 
of W. C. Stepp. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Robert H. Benner to be postmaster at Gary, S. Dak., in 
place of R. H. Benner. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 11, 1928. — 

Ida V. Uhlig to be postmaster at Whitewood, S. Dak., in place 
of I. V. Uhlig. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1929. 


TEXAS 


Leslie L. Cates to be postmaster at Ben Wheeler, Tex., in 
place of L. L. Cates, 
17. 1929. 

Herbert L. Barker to be postmaster at Cumby, Tex., in place 
of H. L. Rarker. 
17, 1929. 


Incumbent’s commission expired December 


Incumbent’s commission expired December 
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Keziah Shields to be postmaster at Glen Rose, Tex., in place 
of Keziah Shields. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1929. 

Clemons E. Littlefield to be postmaster at Harwood, Tex,, in 
place of C. E. Littlefield. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

Edmund R. Gallagher to be postmaster at San Diego, Tex., 
in place of E. R. Gallagher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

William P. Harris to be postmaster at Sulphur Springs, Tex., 
in place of W. P. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Kit C. Stinebaugh to be postmaster at Walnut Springs, Tex., 
in place of K. ©. Stinebaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

VIRGINIA 

Fred D. Millard to be postmaster at Bristol, Va., in place of 
C. F. Gauthier. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1929. 

WASHINGTON 

I. Wells Littlejohn to be postmaster at Pateros, Wash., in 
place of I. W. Littlejohn. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1929. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John A. Ferguson to be postmaster at Hollidays Cove, W. Va., 
in place of J. A. Ferguson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

Ray Merrifield to be postmaster at Smithfield, W. Va., in 
place of H. H. Roberts, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Walter W. Peterson to be postmaster at Centuria, Wis., in 
place of W. W. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

George A. Slaikeu to be postmaster at Luck, Wis., in place of 
G. A. Slaikeu. Incumbent’s commission expires December 21, 
1929, 

Elizabeth A. Forsyth to be postmaster at Westboro, Wis., in 
place of E. A. Forsyth. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Gladys L. Johnson to be postmaster at Woodruff, Wis., in 
place of G. L. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

WYOMING 

Oscar W. Stringer to be postmaster at Dubois, Wyo., in place 
of Cont: Stringer, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1929. 

George R. Bringhurst to be postmaster at Lovell, Wyo., in 
place of G. R. Bringhurst. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 21 
(legislative day of December 13), 1929 
Coast GUARD 
To be commanders (engineering) 
Whitney M. Prall. Martin A. Doyle. 
George W. Cairnes. Norman B. Hall. 


John F. Hahn. Philip B. Baton. 
Harvey F. Johnson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, December 21, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Again, our Heayenly Father, our finite natures stand in help- 
less silence before the infinite fullness of the world’s Savior. 
We can tell but little of what we feel and think; but read our 
hearts. We unite them with the angels’ chorus and thank Thee 
for the sweep and the scope of Mary’s Child. To know and to 
love and to do His perfect will is the highest blessedness of man. 
By Him the old law has been touched and humanity is lyric with 
praise as it approaches the manger altar. The shadows of sin 
and sorrow have fallen across the world, and their jarring 
ceases as we near the foreglow of His bright and morning star, 
the most brilliant of all the orbs that glorify the night. O may 
He adjust our faculties and melodies by His enriching and in- 
rushing power. O Thou, whose halo is the light of the timeless 
past, be in our homes, that happiness may have no trouble to 
bloom; be with our children, and may they be undisturbed in 
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goodness and sweetness, and let the beauty of the Lord fall 
upon all our hearthstones. 

O Lord God, extend Thine arms and shield and bless our 
President, the Speaker, the Members, the officers, and the pages 
of this Congress. May they all enjoy the world and after a 
while enjoy the world’s eternity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

COMMANDER RICHARD K. BYRD 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous direction of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2740) providing for the ad- 
vancement of Commander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, 
retired, to the grade of real admiral on the retired list of the 
Navy, and for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2740 
and pass the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to advance Commander Richard E. Byrd, United 
States Navy, retired, to the grade of rear admiral on the retired list of 
the Navy, with rank, pay, and allowances effective from the date of 
approval of this act, in recognition of his extensive scientific investi- 
gations and extraordinary aerial explorations of the Antarctic Continent, 
and of the first mapping of the South Pole and Polar Plateau by air. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members of the House may have the right to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp upon this bill for five legislative days. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the Recorp be published for the next 
five days? 

The SPEAKER. The legislative days would not begin until 
January 6, 1930. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I was ac- 
corded the privilege of participating, with my distinguished col- 
league from New York [Mr. SNELL], in a radio program spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Post-Standard and broadcast to the 
Byrd expedition in the Antarctic regions. We told Commander 
Byrd and his intrepid crew that Americans everywhere were 
proud of his past achievements and confident of his success in 
the bold enterprise in which he was engaged. 

Since that time he has reached his objective, and he has 
added to the glory of being the first to fly across the North Pole 
the greater distinction of being the first to fly across the South 
Pole. His accomplishments stimulate our national pride and our 
faith in the American breed. 

The American Navy has a glorious record in peace as well 
as in war, and its peace-time service alone has justified its 
existence. There is a long list of honored names of men edu- 
cated and trained in the Navy whose contributions to navigation, 
exploration, science, engineering, diplomacy, and statesmanship 
can not be valued in terms of money. Conspicuous among them 
is Commander Richard E. Byrd. 

There is no sectionalism in the admiration and affection which 
Americans feel for this great son of Virginia. He belongs to 
the whole Nation. 

In honoring him, as in honoring Colonel Lindbergh, we pay 
tribute to the sturdiness, the dashing courage, the manhood of 
America, 

BRIDGE ACROSS FRENCH BROAD RIVER, TENN. 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 1764) to grant the consent 
of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Ten- 
nessee to maintain a bridge across the French Broad River 
on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) Road near the town of Del 
Rio, in Cocke County, Tenn., and consider the same at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 1764 
and consider the same at this time. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee, its successors and 
assigns, to maintain and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
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across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheyille (N. C.) Road, 
near the town of Del Rio, in Cocke County, Tenn., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, other 
than those requiring approval of plans and location by the Chief of 
Engineers and by the Secretary of War before the bridge is commenced. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee assures the 
Chair he regards this matter as one of great urgency? 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I do. The commencement of the 
construction of this highway has been held up now for a period 
of months because of this matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? p 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, has the gentleman conferred with the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. REECE. Yes. I conferred with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Denison] yesterday. It is agreeable to him. 
As he is not present this morning I am assuming to undertake 
to do this myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, was the right to construct this bridge given to 
an individual or to the State? 

Mr. REECE. It was given to the State. . 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

IMPROVEMENT OF WAKEFIELD, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VA. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 1784, authorizing an appro- 
priation for improvements upon the Goyernment-owned land at 
Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace of George 
Washington, and I ask for the present consideration of the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 1784, 
and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$65,000, which shall be used and expended as follows: The sum of 
$15,000 shall be used by the Secretary of War in moving the monument 
erected by the United States and now located upon the plot of ground 
owned by the United States at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., 
to another site on said plot of ground to be selected by the said Seere- 
tary of War; and the sum of $50,000, the remainder of said appropria- 
tion, shall be paid to the Wakefield National Memorial Association of 
Washington, D. C., a corporation created by and existing under the 
laws of the State of Virginia, for use by the said association for the 
following purposes and according to the plans as approved by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Fine Arts Commission: To aid the said association 
(a) in erecting on the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmore- 
land County, Va., the building permitted by act of Congress entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Wakefield National 
Memorial Association to build upon Government-owned land at Wake- 
feld, Westmoreland County, Va., a replica of the house in which George 
Washington was born, and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1926; 
(b) in restoring and improving the gardens and grounds at Wakefield, 
Westmoreland County, Va.; and (c) in erecting such other buildings as 
shall be deemed necessary by the association and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War and Fine Arts Commission. 


The SPEAKER. The gentlenran from Virginia assures the 
Chair that this is a matter of urgency? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of urgency, because 
there are large appropriations conditioned upon collectible 
pledges being raised to a certain amount by January 7, and 
this will conclude those collectible pledges. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I fail to see how passing this bill at this time will in any 
way aid private contributions which are to be made before 
January 7. 

Mr. BLAND. There is an offer made to the association by 
a very prominent individual of 259 acres of land, approxi- 
mately, acquired for the sum of $115,000, to be turned over 
to the Wakefield Association for the purposes of this celebra- 
tion, and preserving the birthplace of Washington, provided the 
association shall raise $108,500 before January 7, 1930. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is a private contribution? 

Mr. BLAND. It is from collectible sources. I may say that 
private contributions have been raised and are in hand aggre- 
gating something like $57,000 or $60,000; and in addition to 
that, that the association has expended $20,000 in securing land. 


1929 


I may say this, too, that this matter has been considered by 
the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, the executive 
chairnran of which is Senator Fess, of Ohio. It was also con- 
sidered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson], a 
member of that commission, and the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawizrl, who also is a member of the commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not go into he merits of the bill now 
or undertake to debate them. What I am inquiring about now is 
as to the urgency of the bill requiring its passage just now by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAND. It is urgent in order to meet the offer of this 
land. This offer contains the provision that if the condition is 
not met by January 7 by cash or collectible pledges, the grant 
will not be available. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, This land is to be given by this gentleman 
without any string? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; without any string whatever. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman refer to the Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; it is the Rockefeller offer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have, I think, some reason to reassure 
the gentleman. I have no authority to speak on the subject, 
but I do not believe that there is any emergency, so far as the 
offer from that foundation is concerned, such as to make hasty 
action here necessary. May I ask the gentleman if the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the House has reported on the bill? 

Mr. BLAND. It was not reported by the Committee on the 
Library. I considered with the parliamentary clerk the ques- 
tion of the proper committee to which to refer this matter. The 
original bill for the building was reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. The Government-owned land is under the 
control of the War Department. 

The monument to be moved, for which the sum of $15,000 is 
appropriated, is under the control of the War Department, So 
it was the opinion of the parliamentary clerk that the matter 
should be referred, if it were referred, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the committee reported? 

Mr. QUIN. I will say to the gentleman that it was referred 
in this way: They asked me, as the ranking minority member 
on the Committee on Military Affairs, about it, and I thought 
it ought to pass right now. It is considered that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has jurisdiction. I hope we may 
pass this right now without more discussion. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Hawiey and Mr. Byrrns, who are mem- 
bers of the commission, are here. If you do not allow this 
money, $65,000, as I understand it, we are likely to lose a 
certain donation made by Mr. Rockefeller, and if we lose that do- 
nation the Government itself will in the final analysis pay the 
money. I might add that the commission has recommended 
this over my protest. You passed a road bill for over $5,000,000 
over my protest. But I suggest that you take advantage of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift and thereby save the people that much 
money. 

Mr. QUIN. The ladies’ patriotic organizations contributed 
a lot of money, I think about $115,000, from all over this 
country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit me to com- 
plete my statement, I have had some discussion with parties 
interested, and those discussions do not cause me to feel alarmed 
concerning the lost of that gift if we do not act to-day. 

There is one matter involved which to my mind is funda- 
mental before Congress contributes a nickel to this proposition, 
and that is the question whether the proposed restoration at 
Wakefield is in reality a restoration. 

I have had it suggested to me that those in charge of this 
proposition have in mind the erection of a building which they 
would like to think was the type of house in which Washing- 
ton was born, but that they are ignoring, or at least have not 
taken proper steps to secure all available evidence as to the 
actual type of house in which he was born. A few weeks ago, 
when the matter came to my attention, I brought it to the atten- 
tion of certain authorities in Virginia, including the Virginia 
State Conservation Commission, and the matter is now beng 
investigated by the Virginia authorities to determine what the 
facts are. I discussed it with Mr. Charles Moore, and he gave 
me some general assurances, but they were not as specific as I 
think they ought to be. I am in sympathy with the idea, but I 
resolyed some time ago that I would not favor the expenditure 
of money to erect the kind of a house that somebody thinks 
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ought to have been there when we have definite information as to 
the type of house that was there. 

So far as the fund referred to is concerned, and the proposi- 
tion of the gift, I have no fear that the donor will withdraw the 
gift if there is a real and authentic restoration. There is no 
need of hurry. The matter could be brought up on the 6th or 
7th of January and still conform to the conditions of the dona- 
tion. In my judgment, it is not at all in accord with the agree- 
ment that was reached here yesterday as to what might be 
brought up for consideration. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield, in 
order that I may ask a question of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman from Texas think that a 
matter involving over $100,000 is a proper matter to be brought 
up for consideration at this time by unanimous consent? 

Mr. GARNER. Ordinarily, I would say no. But I happen to 
know something about this, 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman thinks there is justification for 
its being brought up at this time? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. We went into the question some time 
ago. 5 

Mr. SNELL. How long ago? 

Mr. GARNER. About three or four months ago. 

Mr. SNELL. The House was then in session. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not justifying the delay if there was 
delay. I am simply stating the facts as they exist. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think this matter should 
come up now, under the circumstances? 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman from New York 
that while I have not asked the Speaker, my impression is 
that he had this in mind yesterday when he announced he had 
sproni to recognize Members to present two matters to the 

ouse. ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this is one of those 
propositions. 

Mr. SNELL. And if there is some other matter of a similar 
character that some other Member desires to present the 
gentleman thinks it should be taken up? 

Mr. GARNER. I think there is a little difference between 
what the gentleman says with respect to some other Member 
and an understanding with the Speaker; just a little. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman thinks it should come up to-day? 

Mr. GARNER. I certainly do, under the agreement made 
and in view of the fact that the Speaker had this in mind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman permit me to bring this to 
the attention of the House so there can be no question as to 
the exact language of the condition? 


If the association fails to secure as above provided the sum of 
$108,500 or does not acquire title to the premises described above in 
paragraph 3, then this pledge of Mr. Roekefeller's shall be and become 
null and void and Mr. Rockefeller shall be free to hold, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of the property so acquired by him as he may see fit. 


The condition in the preceding paragraph was: 


If Mr. Rockefeller is able to acquire the properties covered by the 
options taken over by him at a cost of not to exceed $115,000 and if 
the association on or before January 7, 1930, secures in cash or 
collectible pledges from other contribution sources the sum of $108,500, 
and in addition acquires title to the property described above in para- 
graph 8, Mr. Rockefeller will deed to the association, without cost to 
it, the property so acquired by him and in addition will make a con- 
tribution to the association in the sum of $1,500 to reimburse it for 
the amount expended as stated above in securing options. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman sought to ascertain 
whether there will be any difficulty about an extension of that 
time? 

Mr. BLAND. No; because we hoped to get this through. I 
will say, as to the question of delay, that the gentleman knows 
the committees have not been organized until recently. Further- 
more, we hoped to get it through as a direct appropriation. The 
fact that it was a collectible pledge only was brought to my 
attention recently, and when I saw there was no chance of a 
direct appropriation I thought we should at least come within 
the terms of the collectible pledge and avail ourselves of this 
offer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the amount authorized in this bill to 
be construed as a part of the collections? 

Mr. BLAND. That is our construction, and I do not see how 
Mr. Rockefeller could construe it otherwise. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How much money has been 
raised by this association to meet the total amount required 
under the Rockefeller gift? 

Mr. BLAND. This amount will make up the $108,500 and 
a little more than make it up. There is a balance of more than 
$58,000 in cash and in pledges. Some of it is in pledges and 
some is in cash that is invested, so that they have available 
2 than 858,000 and they have expended 520,000 in procuring 
and. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has any part of the funds 
collected by the commission gone to the collectors, the butchers, 
as we call them up in our country, the racketeers, who get 25 
or 50 per cent? 

Mr. BLAND, Not a bit. There has been expended about 
$1,100 for some advertising, or something of that kind. There 
have been no solicitors. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it contemplated to collect 
an admission fee from the people who visit this place after it 
has been completed? 

Mr. BLAND. If that can possibly be avoided, no; but I 
would not undertake to say definitely about that. The original 
bill provides that those things shall be subject to the control of 
the Secretary of War. 2 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Are any of the members of 
this commission receiving large salaries for their seryices? 

Mr. BLAND. No, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to accept an amendment which would provide that the 
appropriation contained in this bill shall not become effective if 
the commission is unsuccessful in raising the balance of the 
total amount required by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that 
because the statement I have shows the money is in collectible 
pledges from good individuals. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If that is the case then there 
should be no objection to such an amendment, and if the emer- 
gency which confronts us to-day is due to the fact that we may 
lose Mr. Rockefeller’s donation, then the gentleman should not 
have any hesitation about accepting an amendment to postpone 
consideration of this matter—if we are going to lose the Rocke- 
feller donation anyhow—until such time as a committee of the 
House can consider it and the House can consider it, otherwise 
I shall be forced to object. 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to an amendment such as 
the gentleman has suggested on its merits. The only reason I 
hesitated about that was this: This is a Senate bill passed by 
the Senate, and if it is to become effective, of course must be 
passed by the House without amendment. If an amendment is 
put on, the gentleman knows that it has got to go back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Virginia has stated that the money is all in hand, and I 
think that is sufficient for the House. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia says the money is already in hand or pledges have been 
made which are good. 

Mr. BLAND. May I say this? I feel I would be justified in 
saying to the House that if Mr. Rockefeller should fall down 
on this pledge and we could not enforce it, we should certainly 
not ask the Government for this $50,000 which has been put in 
here. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
gentleman’s argument with reference to Senate action, I can 
see that the adoption of such an amendment as I have sug- 
gested may defeat the purpose of the bill, and in view of the 
fact that the gentleman assures the House that there is no 
speculation involved, I shall not object to the consideration of 
the bill, although I find—— 

Mr. BLAND. We pledge ourselves to that. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Although I find people from 
Virginia talk State rights all the time except when it comes to 
getting appropriations out of the Federal Treasury for their 
State. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
certainly would not object to any arrangement the Speaker of 
this House has made, especially on account of the statement of 
the minority leader; but I want to say now that individually 
I am absolutely opposed to this policy and this way of legislat- 
ing. I brought this question up yesterday and I was opposed to 
having any indefinite arrangement made. I think it is wrong 
at a time like this, when it is understood that nothing of any 
importance whatever is coming before the House, to bring up 
u proposition appropriating nearly $100,000, a matter that has 
never been considered by a committee of this House, and under 
normal conditions I would not let this go through. I do not 
think it ought to go through and I am absolutely opposed to it, 
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and any other time I would object; but I am not going to take 
the responsibility of objecting to this matter at this time. 

Mr. BLAND. May I clear up just one point? The majority 
leader, who is not present at the moment, insisted that it should 
be considered by the proper committee and 

Mr, SNELL. It is also on account of the understanding which 
we had yesterday with the minority and majority leaders that 
we were not going to bring up any controversial propositions 

Mr, BLAND (continuing). It was read to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. James], chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, over the telephone, and he agreed to it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The House could have had notice of what 
yan Coming up as was suggested by the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. SNELL. I want to go on record as opposing this way 
of legislating. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman from Virginia knows that I have no lack 
of interest in this sort of development in his State. I have 
great sympathy with it. So much that for some three or four 
weeks I have been making some study of this particular question, 

I have had a number of talks with gentlemen having to do 
with it and my effort has been to secure assurance that this 
restoration will be along proper lines, that they will build it 
along the lines of the best evidence that can be secured as to 
what the building was. I have not yet been able to get this 
assurance. I have enough contact with the question so that 
I have no fear in my mind as to a failure of the Rockefeller 
interests to renew their gift or to extend the time if they can 
ba assured that the restoration is along proper lines. 

Now, even under the gentleman’s statement, he can not get 
an appropriation by the 7th of January. He can, however, 
this being a Senate bill, secure action thereon Monday or 
Tuesday, the 6th or 7th of January. There is therefore no 
emergency that requires action to-day, and by reason of my 
interest in this restoration being along proper lines, I shall 
feel obliged to object to-day. I might not object on the 6th 
of January, but to-day I would be obliged to do so. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman withhold that for just 
one minute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. So far as the restoration is concerned, the 
original bill which must be carried out provides that these 
plans must be approved by the Secretary of War, and provides 
for a replica as nearly as may be practicable of the house in 
which he was born. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the fact that those who have carried 
on this enterprise have not yet exhausted all the avenues of 
information, but are going ahead with a plan which they them- 
selves have developed, gives me no reason to think the Sevre- 
tary of War is going to concern himself very greatly about 
that. 

Mr. BLAND. May I say—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will suggest that the gentleman with- 
draw it to-day and bring it up on the 6th of January, when 
we return. 

Mr. BLAND. May I say to the gentleman that a search has 
been made, it is my information, for plans of the exact house. 
I doubt if a counterpart of the exact house can be found. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am advised by officials of Virginia, who 
give a great deal of thought to these things, that there is a 
woman living to-day in Richmond who is a daughter of a woman 
who at one time lived in the house and who is said to have a 
picture of the original house. I have brought this to the atten- 
tion of Virginia authorities, as well as Mr. Charles Moore, and 
have been assured an investigation would be made, but I have 
no assurance yet 

Mr. BLAND. Then the War Department would require this 
to be done, and the association, if that evidence can be produced, 
would be delighted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Before we put up $65,000, I want to know 
what the program is, and I hope the gentleman will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE OF WIDOWS AND MOTHERS OF DECEASED 

SOLDIERS 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Con. Res. 
15) from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 15 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That House Document No, 140 of this Congress, being a letter from the 


— 
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Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of an 
investigation made for the purpose of determining the number of 
mothers and widows of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces interred in Europe who desire to make the pilgrimage 
during the year of 1930, and the probable cost, be reprinted, together 
with the list of the names and addresses of the mothers and widows 
entitled to make a pilgrimage to the cemeteries in Europe under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of 
Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries.” 


With the following committee amendment: At the end of the 
resolution add the following: 

And that 10,500 additional copies be printed and bound, of which 
5,500 copies shall be for the use of the House, 2,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate, 1,000 copies for the use of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, and 2,000 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, some time ago Members of the 
House were given leave to extend and did extend in the Recorp 
at different times lists of the World War overseas dead. Sev- 
eral days ago I had a request from a representative of a vet- 
erans’ organization that the list of gold-star mothers be ex- 
tended in the Recorp. That was followed by a request from 
several Members that the permission be secured so that they 
could print the lists of their own States separate from the 
others. 

I made the request yesterday, and it was granted, not know- 
ing at that time that the Committee on Printing had this reso- 
lution pending. This resolution will permit the printing of the 
entire list in one document, and Members who desire to have 
the list of their own State may have them printed separately at 
the Government Printing Office. I think this goes much further 
and is better than my plan. If this resolution is adopted, I shall 
ask unanimous consent that the action taken yesterday at my 
request be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the action taken yesterday at my request authorizing the print- 
ing of the lists of gold-star mothers in the Recorp be vacated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, it is under- 
stood that a separate list will not be printed by individual Mem- 
bers in the Recorp? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. RANKIN. Have not some of the lists already been 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am asking unanimous consent that the 
request made by me and granted yesterday be vacated, as no 
lists are in the Recorp this morning as a result of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. But some have been printed since the gentle- 
man's request was granted, have they not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; there are none in the Recorp this 
morning. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

ROSA E. ENGEL 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 103 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House to Rosa E. Engel, sister of William I. Schneider, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an addi- 
tional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last 
illness of the said William I. Schneider. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RACHAEL WOOD M’'GOINE 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
leged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 104 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Rachael Wood McGoine, widow of George W. McGoine, late 
an employee of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensa- 


tion and an additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funcral 
expenses and last illness of the said George W. McGoine. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
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CARRIE RUPPEL 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 105 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Carrie Ruppel, widow of August Ruppel, late an employee of 
the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an addi- 
tional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last 
illness of the said August Ruppel. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


PROTEST AGAINST RENEWAL OF PERMIT FOR DIVERSION OF WATER 
FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a statement I made yesterday to the Secre- 
tary of War at a public hearing held by him, attended by the 
attorneys general of the States of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, New York, and several representatives and senators 
from those States, to protest against the renewal of the present 
permit issued by the Secretary of War to the Sanitary District 
of Chicago for the diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1929. 
Hon. PATRICK J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr, SECRETARY : There is no object in discussing the license 
you have been asked to issue to the Sanitary District of Chicago to 
divert water out of the Great Lakes system. This question was defi- 
nitely settled this week in the proposed decree submitted to the Supreme 
Court by Judge Charles Evan Hughes, special master of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the invasion of the rights of the States 
This decree and its conditions are entirely satisfactory to us. We have 
won our case in the Supreme Court in full. 


But, Mr. Secretary, it might be profitable to remind you and warn 
ourselves that the fight may not yet be over. Let me call your atten- 
tion to a sentence found in paragraph 10 in Judge Hughes's report. 
The whole paragraph reads as follows: 

“10. That after the installation of controlling works as above pro- 
vided, and on the completion of all the sewage treatment works as out- 
lined in the program proposed by the Sanitary District of Chicago; and 
in the absence of competent action by Congress in relation to naviga- 
tion lawfully imposing a different requirement, the defendants, the 
State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, their employees 
and agents, and all persons assuming to act under the authority of 
either of them, be and they hereby are enjoined from diverting any of 
the waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal and its auxiliary channels or other- 
wise in excess of an annual average of 1,500 cubic feet per second in 
addition to domestic pumpage.“ 

The sentence that I wish to call your special attention to is this: 

“And in the absence of competent action by Congress in relation to 
navigation lawfully imposing a different requirement.” 

The corporate personality of the Sanitary District of Chicago is 
not to be trusted. In former warnings to the Congress I have called 
this personality the “master mind.” It is inimical to the interests 
of the taxpayers of the sanitary district itself, as well as the interests 
of the peoples of the Great Lakes States, 

The rivers and harbors bill of the Sixty-ninth Congress was built 
around the Ilinois project with a view to securing congressional ap- 
proval for the Chicago diversion. As I have said before, there was no 
immediate pressing necessity for the passage of that bill during the 
long session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. The Illinois waterway is 
divided into three reaches: First, the drainage canal, 35 miles long, 
from Chicago to Lockport, now completed; second, Illinois State proj- 
ect, Lockport to Utica, 65 miles, now less than one-half finished, 

In this reach there are five locks and dams. Two are completed. 
The contract has just been let for the third, There are two more to 
let and finish. It will take the State five years to finish this reach at 
the rate they are going. They may finish in three years if they speed 
up their work. Three and a half years have now elapsed and the 
work is not yet completed. The third reach is the Federal project, 
223 miles long, from Utica to Grafton on the Mississippi River. This 
reach can be done easily within two years. This waterway is useless 
for through traffic until both State and Federal portions are finished. 
If we wait a year to start our part of the work we will have finished 
ahead of the State of Illinois. 
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It seems to me that it is a supreme exhibition of the essence of 
selfishness for the proponents of the Illinois project to insist on this 
project staying in the bill and thus killing the chance of the bill's 
passage during this session of Congress. 

The rivers and harbors bill of the Sixty-ninth Congress was deliber- 
ately planned to legalize diversion and would have been executed except 
for the use we made of the filibuster. I hold in my hand a copy of the 
rivers and harbors bill referred to above. It contains 218 paragraphs, 
authorizing projects in 27 States and 2 Territories, carrying ultimate 
appropriations of Federal money of over $200,000,000, and yet under 
the driving terror of the master mind the House voted by a large ma- 
jority that the bill had only one paragraph. Under this shameful 
ruling I had only five minutes to discuss this bill, even though I was the 
senior Republican member of the committee opposed to its passage. 

Our interests were saved under the leadership of the sainted Frank 
B. Willis, late Senator from Ohio. The States carved out of the North- 
west Territory ought to erect a monument to his memory. When this 
bill, with its dangerous Illinois project, went to the Senate, Senator 
Willis called a conference in his office of the Senators opposed to the 
bill. I was invited to this meeting. There were 14 Senators present. 
The Senate had entered into what is called a gentlemen's agreement 
that on and after December 21, 1926, no Senator could talk for more 
than 15 minutes on the bill or any amendment thereto. The master 
mind thought in that gentlemen’s agreement that they had us hog tied. 
They thought that the 14 to 16 Senators who were opposed to diversion 
would each bave their 15 minutes and that then the bill would come up 
for a vote and be passed by a majority of at least 4 to 1. 

We decided in that conference to filibuster the bill to death. I came 
back to my office and prepared 660 amendments germane to the para- 
graph proposed for amendment. I passed these amendments over to 
Senator Willis. Please remember that in the Senate there were 218 
paragraphs, instead of 1 under the ruling of the House. The Sena- 
tors at the conference all agree to take their turn on each amendment. 
When the proponents of the bill saw what they were up against they 
agreed to the elimination of the congressional approval of diversion. 
The bill was then passed and became a law. That, Mr. Secretary, was 
all that saved the Great Lakes from irreparable barm in 1927. Everlast- 
ing watchfulness will be all that will save us in the future. Mr. Secre- 
tary, you know the value of transportation on the Great Lakes and the 
harm resulting to the commercial Interests of the United States if 
transportation on the Great Lakes is injured. Your forthcoming report 
will show that the Great Lakes last year handled 269,007,513 tons of a 
total value amounting $4,331,663,1253. That report will also show that 
this record amount of freight was Nandled at a little over 1 mill per 
ton-mile. From your own report, therefore, Mr. Secretary, what is 
transportation on the Great Lakes worth to the United States? The 
movement of the above amount of freight on the railroads would cost 
more than 11 mills per ton-mile, In other words, there is a saving of 
more than a cent per ton-mile in transporting freight on the Great 
Lakes rather than by rail. What would that saving amount to in dol- 
lars and cents last year? It is very easy to figure: 270,000,000 tons ata 
saving of a cent on each mile would be a saving of $2,700,000 per mile, 
and the average haul was more than 800 miles. The entire value, 
therefore, in saving to our interests in transporting on the Great Lakes 
last year, according to your own figures, was $2,160,000,000. 

The greatest factor in the prosperity and success of the United States 
is transportation on the Great Lakes. Their benefit is not confined to 
the Great Lakes States alone but permeates every nook and corner of 
our great Republic where a bit of steel or a pound of coal is used. 

The Great Lakes interests were delighted to note the appointment 
by the President of Col. E. M. Markham as assistant engineer in 
charge of the Great Lakes. For many years Colonel Markham was 
district engineer at Detroit, Mich. He knows the Great Lakes like a 
book and realize their importance and their earning power. 

In closing let me say that we are very willing, indeed, to follow the 
report of the master in chancery, Judge Hughes, in haying the diversion 
cut the Ist of July to 6,500 second-feet and that the final diver- 
sion on or before December 31, 1938, shall be limited to 1,500 second- 
feet. 

Let me put this in the Rxconp that we are not opposed to the con- 
struction of the IIlinois-Mississippi waterway. We favor a 9-foot 
project for the whole Mississippi River system, but desire that as soon 
a possible the diversion from the Great Lakes shall be limited to 
navigation requirements, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. W. CHALMERS. 
GOOD ROADS 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, our Committee on Roads, through 
its chairman [Mr. DowrIL I, has reported a bill providing for 
the appropriation of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1931, and the same amount for the next fiscal year. 
We have also recommended the appropriation of an additional 
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sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, 
in addition to the $75,000,000 heretofore authorized for that 
year. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr, ALMON. Certainly. 
eee When does this increase of $50,000,000 per year 

Mr. ALMON. On the Ist of July, 1930, and continues for 
three years. 

We held extensive hearings and examined a great number of 
State highway commissioners and State highway engineers 
from many different States, all of whom reported good progress 
being made in road construction in their respective States. 
They each also testified that their States would be able to meet 
this increased appropriation by Congress dollar for dollar, and 
could do eyen more. This increased appropriation by Congress 
will enable the State highway commissions to speed up on road 
construction. This is being demanded by the people of the 
entire country. The coming of automobiles and other motor 
vehicles and national aid to roads has contributed more to the 
sentiment of good roads than anything else. This sentiment 
has grown so strong that the people are going to demand 
that the road construction be continued until all roads are put 
in good condition and hard surfaced as far as possible so as to 
relieve the people of dust and heavy maintenance expense. This 
will 0 a relief not only to the farmers but to all classes of our 
people, 

The agricultural marketing act has done much good already 
and will do much more good next year and in the years to come 
as the farmers become organized and cooperate with the Federal 
Farm Board. This I am confident the farmers are going to do. 
This marketing act is something new and something that no 
other country or government has done, so we must be patient and 
give it a fair trial. I am looking for and expecting a brighter 
future for business in our country, especially in agriculture. 

I will have more to say on this subject next month when this 
measure will be considered by the House, but as the ranking 
minority member on the Committee on Roads I thought I would 
call this report to the attention of the House and the country at 
this time and advise them of the great increase provided in the 
bill for the construction of roads. I am confident that this bill 
will be passed by both Houses of Congress and approved by the 
President. [Applause.] 


LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SCEAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, yesterday after 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis] had completed his 
brief address by unanimous consent of the House, he objected to 
my request that I have permission to address the House for five 
minutes. In view of the remarks of our distinguished colleague 
from South Dakota [Mr. JouNnson] and the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FisH], I desired to direct the 
attention of the membership of the House to H. R. 1922, which 
I introduced on April 24, 1929, a bill to disclose the interests of 
and to regulate lobbyists, as well as to H. Res. 69, which I in- 
troduced on November 21, 1929, which provides for a complete 
and thorough investigation of lobbyists and lobbying associa- 
tions by the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House. 

Some of the most insidious and selfish lobbies are functioning 
in the Nation’s Capital to-day in names disguised as champions of 
the people’s interests. Their masks should be torn off by a com- 
mittee of the House and their nefarious, underhand methods in the 
interests of special privilege should be dragged out into the open. 

I urge the Members of the House to carefully study the leg- 
islation which I have just called to your attention and bend 
every effort toward speeding its enactment. 

May I suggest to the distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota, and the gentleman from New York, that there is no 
cause for alarm and no necessity for a committee of the House 
to protect the membership from misstatement of facts appearing 
in the press. Any member of the national legislative body has 
full protection under the libel and slander laws on the statute 
books. On the other hand, outsiders have no recourse from 
unwarranted libelous, slanderous, and malicious attacks on the 
floor of the national legislative bodies. It would, therefore, 
seem that first consideration should be given to protect those 
outside of this body, particularly while immunity is given to 
the membership thereof, and at the same time they have pro- 
tection under libel and slander statutes. 

With reference to the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fisu], permit me to suggest that with very few 
exceptions the press is fair and aboveboard. Of course, the 
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entire press can not have the virtue of infallibility, as does the 
gentleman from New York. They are bound to make mistakes 
at some time or other, as every other citizen of the country 
does, except the gentleman from New York. 

I wish to submit to the House, and particularly to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fisx], that a national legislator who 
is so impressed with his importance that he loses many nights’ 
sleep worrying because a certain newspaper stated that he 
spent 2 minutes with the Chief Executive and not 15 minutes, 
should not consider this as an unfair attack by a newspaper. 

I would further suggest that when a national legislator im- 
pressed with his great importance calls on the President in the 
future that he notify all newspaper reporters in Washington to 
accompany him as a bodyguard, with stop watches, and that he 
ask unanimous consent of the legislative body to insert on the 
first page of the Congressional Recorp the fact that he had 
called and spent so much time with the Chief Executive in big, 
bold letters, so that it will not escape the readers of the 
Recorp. [Laughter and applause.] 


EARNED INCOME 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to earned in- 
comes, and to print a petition with reference to this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Withont objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, to-day I presented, through the 
medium of the basket at the Clerk’s desk, provided for such 
purpose, a petition representative of a vast number of like peti- 
tions, signed by about 1,000,000 citizens of the United States, 
who filed them with the newspapers operated by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. His newspapers conducted a nation-wide 
campaign in support of this legislation, praying that Congress 
speedily enact legislation for revision downward of income taxes 
on all earned incomes, such as salaries or fees or commissions 
for personal services. z 

I would like to state, Mr. Speaker, that these petitions, com- 
ing from all parts of the United States, are very voluminous, 
and therefore, instend of encumbering the Clerk's desk with 
them, I have simply deposited one of them as representative of 
the entire lot. The physical petitions themselves are now in the 
rooms of the Committee on Ways and Means, to which com- 
mittee I have asked that reference be made of them as a 
matter of public record, The petition follows: 


A PETITION 


To His EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
To His EXCELLENCY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED 

STaTES OF AMERICA. 
To the HONORABLE THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Whereas the earned income of an individual is derived from his labor 
and creative faculties which are subject to rigid time limitations, marked 
fluctuations, and serious depreciation, while the income from property 
is a permanent and stable income, it seems inequitable to tax earned 
incomes on the same basis as incomes from property and invested capi- 
tal without taking depreciation into consideration; and 

Whereas an earned income is the measure of value of service rendered 
by the worker to the community and an unearned income is the meas- 
ure of value of the protection and other benefits received by an individual 
from the community; and 

Whereas to tax earned income heavily is to penalize thrift and indus- 
try and is a direct tax on labor and tends to retard enterprise and 
achievement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, call these facts to the attention 
of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and Congress, in order 
to secure a reduction of 50 per cent in the tax rate on earned incomes 
below the tax rate on unearned incomes. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the above petition is a just one. It is 
in the interest of fair levying of taxes and is based upon the 
fundamental that taxes should be borne by those best able to 
bear them. The brains and manual labor of our country are 
what have made possible the great development of this coun- 
try. Excessive taxation upon them must necessarily hold back 
development of the country. 

An individual’s earning power diminishes as he grows older, 
but the Government now takes the maximum total from his in- 
come when it is at the peak of his earning capacity. Corpora- 
tions are permitted to deduct from their tax bill allowances for 
depreciation. Mining companies are given reductions for de- 
preciation of their mines. Factories are given reductions for 
the depreciation of their plants. It is much more important 


that the individual be given some allowance for his deprecia- 
tion, and the only way this can be given is through reasonable 
allowance for earned incomes such as is outlined in the fore- 
going petition. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, the tax on earned incomes is unjust, exorbitant, 
and usurious, 
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The petitions are as follows: 


Petition of sundry citizens of the United States, numbering 1,000,000 
approximately, urging the enactment of legislation for revision down- 
ward of all income taxes on all earned incomes, such as salaries or fees 
or commissions for personal services. 

Also, petition of the following organizations, urging the enactment 
of legislation for revision downward of all income taxes on all earned 
incomes, such as salaries or fees or commissions for personal services: 

WASHINGTON, D, c. 

American Institute of Architects. 

The American Engineering Council. 

The Washington Arts Club. 

The Washington Society of Engineers. 

The Chamber of Commerce. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers Association. j 

The Washington Section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 

The District of Columbia Bar Association, 

Central Labor Union. 

National Federation of Federal Employees. 

Engineering Council. 

Federal Bar Association. 

American Chemical Society. 

American Society Certified Public Accountants. 

Federation of Citizens’ Associations. 

Merchants-Manufacturers’ Associations, 

District Medical Society. 

District Dental Society. 

VIRGINIA 
All but two members of Virginia Legislature. 
CALIFORNIA 

California State Fraternal Congress. 

Federated Association of Improvement and Civic Organizations of 
Los Angeles City and County. 

Dominant Club of Los Angeles. 

Business and Professional Women's Clubs of Los Angeles. 

Italian Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles. 

American Legion, Department of California. 

Alameda County Dental Association. 

Purchasing Agents Association of Alameda County, East Bay division, 

Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 

Oakland Kiwanis Club. 

Oakland Rotary Club. 

Oakland Exchange Club. 

Oakland Lions Club. 

Oakland Moose Club, 

Oakland City Council. 

Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 

Emeryville Industries Association. 

The Colonel John Jacob Astor Post, 999, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Oakland, Calif. 

Home States (Inc.), county of Alameda, State of California. 

Federated State Societies of Northern California. : 

Swedish American Patriotic League, Branch No. 1, Oakland. 

Neighbors of Woodcraft, Golden Gate Circle, San Francisco. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

League of Business and Professional Women. 

Grand Court, Foresters of America Executive Council. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce Merchants Credit Association of San 
Francisco. 

Northern Federation of Civic Organizations. 

Public Spirit Club of San Francisco. 

San Francisco Labor Council. 

Golden Gate Aerie No. 61, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Ancient Order of Foresters’ Friendly Society, 

Loyal Order of Moose of San Francisco. 

Travelers Protective Association. 

Barbers’ Union No. 148. 

Western Women's Club. 

San Francisco Retailers’ Protective Association. 

Divisadero District Merchants and Improvement Association. 

Zonta Club of San Francisco. 

San Francisco District Dental Society. 

American Shipmasters Association. 

The Emporium Capwell Corporation. 

Golden Gate Camp, No. 64, Woodmen of the World. 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 

Independent Order of Foresters. 

Grand Grove of the United Ancient Order of Druids. 

Frederick W. Galbraith Post, No. 818, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 

-California Medical Association. 

The Japanese Association of San Francisco. 

A. E. F. Subsidiary High Court, Pacific Coast. 


Lieut, Quentin Roosevelt Unit, Nọ. 15, United Veterans of the 
Republic. y 

Women's Traffic Club, 

The American Institute of Architects, 

I. Union Francaise of Oakland. 

Alameda County School Custodians’ Association. 

The Alameda County Anti-Vivisection Society, Oakland. 

“Wilheim Tell Verein, Oakland. 

Alameda County Development Commission. 

Chinese-American Citizens’ Alliance, Oakland unit. 

The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Humane Education. 

The Sunny South States Society. 

Pacific Slope Dairy Show Association. 

Central Labor Council of Alameda County. 

Builders’ Exchange of Alameda County. 

Royal Michaelense Autonomie Beneficent Association. 

Oakland Council, No. 394, United Commercial Travelers of America. 

Telegraph Avenue Merchants’ Association. 

Alameda County Milk Dealers’ Association. 

Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of Alameda County. 

Steuben Society of America, Oakland unit, No. 106. 

Oakland Association of Insurance Agents. 

American Institute of Fraternal Citizenship (Inc.). 

Merchants’ Exchange of Oakland. 

United Slavonian Social and Benevolent Society of Oakland. 

Diamond Merchants Association. 

Oakland Alliance of Patriots of America. 

Southern California Retail Grocers’ Association. 

Venice Amusement and Business Men’s Association, 

Los Angeles Bar Association. 

California State Senate. 

Los Angeles Board of Supervisors. 

Los Angeles City Council. 

Musicians’ Mutual Protective Association, 

Los Angeles County Dental Society. 

Los Angeles Section of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 

Los Angeles County Medical Association. 

Los Angeles Central Labor Council. 

Los Angeles Civic Bureau of Music and Art. 

Los Angeles Realty Board. 


MICHIGAN 


The State House of Representatives. 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women. 
Detroit Bar Association. 

Wayne County Medical Society. 

First District Dental Society of Michigan. 

Northeast Detroit Lions’ Club. 

Michigan Society of Architects. 

Detroit Real Estate Board. 

Bricklayers and Masons Union No. 2. 

“Committee of 51“ Home Owners Tax Reduction Party of Detroit, 
Detroit Womans’ Republican Club, 

Detroit Division 48, Order of Railroad Conductors. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, Lodge 598. 
Detroit Federation of Musicians. 

Lloyd E. Green Post No. 147, American Legion. 

Cadillac Post No. 333, American Legion. 

Bearl V. Pittenger Post No. 119, American Legion. 

Property Holders’ Protective Association. 

United Community Association. 

Greater Gration Avenue Business Men’s Association. 

Michigan Avenue Improvement Association. 

Detroit Educational Craftsmen’s Association. 

Sherwood Forest Association. 

Greater Detroit Builders’ Association. 

Harper Van Dyke Business Association. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Moose State Association. 

Milwaukee Moose Lodge No. 49. 

Milwaukee Baseball Club. 

Milwaukee Retail Grocers’ Association. 

Staff of the office of the city attorney. 

Wisconsin Chapter of American Institute of Architects, 
Milwaukee Aerie No. 137, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Milwaukee Musicians’ Association. 

Milwaukee Typographical Union. 

Milwaukee North Side Citizens’ Club. 


ILLINOIS 
Association of Cleaners and Dyers. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh. 
Baldwin Township Commissioners, 
Variety Club of Pittsburgh, 
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: NEW YORK 

Syracuse Dental Society. 

Onondaga County Medical Society. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly of Syracuse. 
FLORIDA 

City Council of Tampa. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta Federal Trades Union. 

Atlanta Lodge No. 522, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Fulton Medical Society. 

Atlanta Real Estate Board. 

City Council of Atlanta, Ga. 

City Council of Macon, Ga. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS REQUISITE TO THE COMPREHENSIVE PARK, 
PARKWAY, AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to H. R. 26, 
and in doing so to include a statement by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, through its chairman, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT], has reported favorably to the 
House the bill introduced by me, H. R. 26, “for the acquisi- 
tion, establishment, and deyelopment of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon 
and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to proyide for the 
acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia and the States 
of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, 
parkway, and playground system of the National Capital.” 

This bill is identical with H. R. 15524, introduced by me in the 
last Congress, and passed unanimously by this House February 
29, 1929, but so near the end of the session of Congress that 
there was not opportunity for its proper consideration by the 
Senate. This bill has a great emergency character for the 
development of a truly comprehensive park, parkway, and play- 
ground system for the National Capital and its environs. Arti- 
ficial beauties can be created at any time, but if the natural 
beauties of Washington are not preserved from the present 
rapid encroachment of industrial and residential development, 
much will be lost and that which is lost can not be replaced or 
restored. 

The bill provides for a comprehensive acquisition of lands 
necessary for park, parkway, and playground purposes in the 
National Capital and its environs, this program based entirely 
upon the recommendations of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. It ties together in one program these 
most important projects, provides in a reasonable and feasible 
way for the necessary financing, and lays the necessary founda- 
tions for greatly desired cooperation with the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia or subdivisions thereof. 

THE ENVIRONS OF WASHINGTON 


The bill divides the program into three main divisions: 

First. Development of the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way to include both shores of the Potomac from Mount Vernon 
and Fort Washington to a point above the Great Falls, except 
within Alexandria and the District of Columbia, this to include 
the Mount Vernon Highway when completed, if constructed on 
the river route, and also a highway to be constructed from Fort 
Washington to Great Falls on the Maryland side of the Poto- 
mac. Outside of such lands as may now belong to the United 
States or may be donated, the United States is to pay one-half 
this cost and the balance comes from the States of Maryland 
and Virginia or political subdivisions thereof or other respon- 
sible sources. It is further provided that the United States 
may advance the full amount of the funds necessary for the 
acquisition of the lands, to be reimbursed to the extent of one- 
half the cost, without interest, within not more than five years. 
This parkway, taking control of the banks of the Potomac from 
Mount Vernon, where Washington lived, through the Capital, 
which he founded, to Great Falls, where he had his industrial 
dreams, has tremendous possibilities for scenic enjoyment and 
recreation on land and water. 

Second. Extension of Rock Creek Park and the Anacostia Park 
system into Maryland, as may be agreed upon between the com- 
mission and the Maryland authorities, one-third of the cost 
thereof to be borne by the United States and two-thirds by 
Maryland or private sources, with provision for the advance of 
the full amount of the funds necessary for the acquisition of 
these lands, with reimbursement to the United States to the 
extent of two-thirds of. the cost, without interest, within not 
more than five years. The contribution of the United States 
is confined to acquisition of the lands, and does not include 
maintenance, road building, and so forth. This gives oppor- 
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tunity for developing a continuous park system with contiguous 
areas in Maryland, protects the sources of Rock Creek and 
other streams, and thereby is of much importance to the Dis- 
trict park system. 

The above two divisions, involving the program in the en- 
virons of the National Capital but outside of the District of 
Columbia, are of great importance in the program of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission. They are se- 
lected by that commission as “ most important for the extension 
of the park system of the District into the surrounding 
country.” ‘The bill provides for important financial cooperation 
by Maryland and Virginia, and such cooperation, in large 
measure, only awaits the definite adoption of a definite Federal 
program such as is proposed by H. R. 26. In the 1929 annual 
report of the commission, just available, it is stated as to this: 


After careful study as described in the Jast annual report, five major 
park projects beyond the limits of the District of Columbia were 
selected by the commission as most important for the extension of the 
park system of the District into the surrounding country, These 
five are: 

(a) The lower Potomac project, involving the public control of both 
banks of the river from Washington to Mount Vernon, and including 
the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway; the land between the boulevard 
and the river, except at Alexandria, and Forts Hunt, Washington, and 
Foote as parts of the general park scheme, 

(b) The upper Potomac project calling for the preservation of the 
unusual natural scenery of the gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac, 
together with the picturesque and contrastingly quiet beauty of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. j 

(c) The extension of Rock Creek Park into Maryland constitutes a 
third project definitely committed to the care of the commission by the 
provision of the basic act of June 6, 1924, which provides that the 
commission shall “ preserve the flow of water in Rock Creek.” 

(d) The rare beauty of the valley of the Northwest Branch has sug- 
gested the importance of a large reservation to protect and to preserve 
the beauty of that area. 

(e) The commission favors the extension of the Anacostia Park 
system up the valley of Indian Creek, opening the possibility of an 
attractive connection between Washington and Baltimore with a de- 
velopment similar to the Bronx Valley Parkway in New York. 

These projects have been included in the bill (H. R. 26) previously 
mentioned (p. 21), together with a proposal for the financing of pur- 
chases, The bill authorizes an appropriation of $7,000,000 from the 
Federal Treasury to be applied to establishment of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway from Mount Vernon to Great Falls when one- 
half the cost of such a parkway is available from State, local, or private 
funds to match the Federal contribution, and to the projects along 
upper Rock Creek, Cabin Jobn Creek, Northwest Branch, and Indian 
Creek in Maryland when two-thirds of the cost of such projects are 
available to match a one-third contribution from Federal funds. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission al- 
ready has funds from the State and from local taxation to meet a 
Federal contribution in the case of projects within its territory and has 
already prepared detailed plans for the extension of Rock Creek Park 
in consultation with the national commission. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, an integral part of the lower 
Potomac project, is now under construction under the direction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 

The commission has received a generous offer to dedicate a large tract 
of land in the vicinity of Great Falls, Va. Pending the passage of some 
such legislation as that proposed in the Cramton bill, however, no 
method is available for the acceptance or maintenance of such a park. 
The commission has, therefore, been negotiating with the Conservation 
Commission of Virginia in the hope that some method of taking advan- 
tage of Mr. Bowman’s proposed gift might be found. 


The commission further states the future of the Great Falls 
and gorge of the Potomac— 


are the outstanding scenic features of the Washington region. 
And further— 


The passage of H. R. 26 would provide a basis of agreement with 
Maryland and Virginia for the preservation of Great Falls and the 
Valley of the Potomac River. 


IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The third principal division of the bill authorizes an appropri- 
atior of $16,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931 and thereafter as re- 
quired for the expeditious acquisition of such lands in the Dis- 
trict as are necessary and desirable for suitable development 
of its park, parkway, and playground system, to be reimbursed to 
the United States without interest at $1,000,000 annually begin- 
ning June 30, 1931. 

Such a bill if enacted into law opens the way for protection of 
remaining areas of greatest scenic importance and provides for 
financing thereof on an entirely feasible and fair basis. The 
payment of $1,000,000 by the District annually would supersede 
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the present appropriation of a similar amount for the work of 
the Park and Planning Commission. 

Congress is now appropriating each year $1,000,000 of Dis- 
trict funds for purchase of such lands, but the sale price of 
the lands included in the general program is advancing at 
least $1,600,000 each year. We are not keeping up with nor- 
mal increase in sale values of the lands involved. At the 
same time by reason of improvements thereon prices are in 
some cases reaching prohibitive figures, or through such im- 
provements,” their park and parkway value is destroyed and 
can not be restored. 

In the 1929 annual report of the commission it is stated: 


In the last annual report, the commission submitted a proposal for 
a 5-year purchase program based on the McMillan plan of 1901 but 
modified to meet new conditions. This proposal was incorporated in 
a bill (H. R. 26) which was approved by President Coolidge and in- 
dorsed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and a large 
proportion of the local citizen and trade bodies. ‘The bill provides 
for an advance of $16,000,000 from the Federal Treasury for the 
purchase of parks, parkways, and playgrounds within the District 
of Columbia, to be repaid without interest from District and Federal 
funds in the same proportion as other expenses of the District, at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a year, which is less than the annual appro- 
priation now authorized. This sum was based on the figures con- 
tained in the last annual report which in turn were based on a 
percentage of the 1927 assessed value of the lands which it is pro- 
posed to acquire. Since these estimates were made, property values 
have, of course, continued to increase. Many areas included because 
of fine trees, beautiful valleys, or other park features, are no longer 
desirable because of “improvement” in the form of cutting, filling, or 
erection of houses. 


In the pending District program is the preservation of the 
Civil War forts and the establishment of the fort drive, con- 
cerning which the commission say: 


The Civil War forts around Washington were built on hills and ridges 
which commanded distant views. The historic interest attaching to 
the “defenses of Washington” and the remarkable views obtainable 
from the old forts has led to a demand that these sites should be held 
by the public for park purposes and that a connecting drive should 
be built between them. The commission has followed the policy laid 
down in 1901 of acquiring as many as possible of the Civil War forts 
around Washington and in the last few years seven forts have been 
acquired. These acquisitions bring the total number of forts on pub- 
lic land to 14 of the 24 fortifications in the District which still are in a 
fair state of preservation. 

* * * . * > * 

The second of the projects specifically mentioned in House Report 
No. 755, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, for the Park Commission 
was the establishment of a “fort boulevard following the hills and 
circling the city and connecting the Civil War forts.” 

This drive has been designed as a continuous parkway wholly within 
the District of Columbia, and covers within the District a distance of 
some 22.8 miles from Conduit Road to Blue Plains. 

Anyone starting out with his family or with visitors to Washington 
could pick up such a drive at any point and find himself on a continu- 
ous, unbroken, easily followed, wooded road, connecting a succession 
of historic points, each of which has an unusual view that caused its 
selection as the site for a military fort. It would constitute the most 
striking and famous parkway in this part of the country, a really dis- 
tinctive scenic and historie feature of the National Capital. 
> > * . * * . 

Changes in the line ef the fort drive of a very radical character 
have had to be made in order to avoid the necessity of purchasing 
property which has been “ improved“ since the original estimate. 


The commission stress the need of such a program as set 
up in H. R. 26 as one that 


would save both money and park values for the people of Washington 
and of the United States, 


The report states: 


In view of other urgent needs and practical difficulties in the way 
of speeding up purchases, even if adequate funds were to be made 
immediately available, it seems reasonable to allow a period of five 
years for such an acquirement program. The experience of the com- 
mission to date seems to indicate that such land acquisitions if dis- 
tributed over a 5-year period are likely to cost on the average fuliy 
75 per cent more than the assessed value of the properties at the begin- 
ning of the period. Therefore a minimum allowance of $16,000,000 
should be made for the above groups. To secure the needful lands 
within any such sum requires, of course, that the most urgent situations 
be dealt with first, and that the rate of acquisition be rapid enough 
to forestall any considerable erection of buildings on the land to be 
acquired. Unless by some means the funds are forthcoming rapidly 
enough to do this, the total cost of the needful lands of these classes 
will greatly exceed $16,000,000, 
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In comparing the approximate totals of assessed valuations for 1930 
with the estimate of probable total costs under a program of purchases 
spread over a 5-year period, it is to be noted that a large part of the 
acquisitions must be made in precisely those parts of the District into 
which building operations are actively pushing and land values are 
most rapidly rising, where in consequence there is apt to be the largest 
discrepancy between assessed valuations and the current market values 
even of the immediately ensuing year, and the most rapid rise both 
in market values and in assessed valuations over a period of several 
years. For the larger part (in dollar value) of the lands in question 
both the market price and the assessed valuations have been increasing 
at a much faster rate than compound interest on the price of the lands, 
and on some of them costs will soon be further increased by the creep- 
ing in of sporadic buildings and other improvements. 

The city continues to grow, and it is necessary to keep pace with 
present growth, as well as to do something toward catching up with 
past growth. The economy of buying in advance of development is 
obvious, but with the present rate of appropriations and the limitation 
on most of the funds to payment of not more than 125 per cent of the 
assessed value it is impossible to make up for past neglect and at the 
same time to secure adequate or well-distributed parks in the areas 
now undergoing development. 

When the acquisition of park land has so fallen into arrears, further 
long postponement of purchases, Inevitable under a system of limited 
annual expenditures extended over many years, means the loss of price 
less opportunities. More and more of the valleys are being filled and 
trees cut, so that natural park values are destroyed before the commis- 
sion can purchase the areas for park purposes. Grading, cutting of 
trees, and building of houses not only destroy park values but increase 
the purchase prices. 8 

Real-estate values throughout the District have been increasing an- 
nually at an average rate of over 8.85 per cent during the last five 
years. While this rate is likely to slacken somewhat in the near future, 
it is precisely in the regions where many of the park acquirements ought 
to be made that the advances have been and probably will continue to 
be in excess of the average. 

An advance from the Federal Treasury, as proposed by H. R. 26, to 
be repaid without interest by annual payments from the combined rey- 
enues of the District of Columbia equal to the present annual appro- 
priations for this purpose, would save both money and park values for 
the people of Washington and of the United States. 


The bill is very widely indorsed by persons throughout the 
United States familiar with city planning and others interested 
in the beauty of the National Capital, including the American 
Institute of Architects, the General Federation of Woman's 
Clubs, the Garden Club of America, and the American Civie 
Association. It has also been indorsed by organizations repre- 
senting the people of the District of Columbia with remarkable 
unanimity. The bill has been formally indorsed by the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council, the Federation of Citizens Associations, the 
District Congress of Parent-Teachers Associations, the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, and a great number of other organiza- 
tions made up of citizens of the District of Columbia. It has 
also been indorsed by the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and by the Commissioner of the Budget. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

8. 2740, An act providing for the advancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; and 

S. 2768. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 5270. An act providing for a per capita payment of $25 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to the credit in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

ADJOURNMENT - 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the resolution 
previously passed, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the motion of the gentleman 
from New York, the Chair desires to express his wish for every 
Member and the family of every Member a most happy Christ- 
mas and a prosperous New Year. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. i 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
53 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until January 6, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

207. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill for the conservation, care, custody, pro- 
tection, and operation of the naval petroleum and oil shale re- 
Serves, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

208. A letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
covering activities of the Currency Bureau for the year ended 
October 31, 1929; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Navy Department (Rept. No. 86). Ordered printed. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. House Concurrent Res- 
olution 15. A concurrent resolution authorizing reprinting of 
House Document No. 140, together with the list of names and 
addresses of the mothers and widows entitled to make a pilgrim- 
age to the cemeteries in Europe, under the provisions of the act 
5 os Naat approved March 2, 1929 (Rept. No. 87). Ordered 
print 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3395. A bill authorizing the Commissioner of Prohibition 
te pay for information concerning violations of the narcotic 
laws of the Unted States; without amendment (Rept. No. 91). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 3975. A 
bill to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States 
Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, and to add 
a new section thereto; without amendment (Rept. No. 92). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7587. A 
bill to authorize the appointment of reporters in the courts of 
the United States and to fix their duties and compensation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 93). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTAGUE: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 23. 
A bill to amend the Judicial Code by adding a new section, to 
be numbered 274D; without amendment (Rept. No. 94). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 980. A 
bill to permit the United States to be made a party defendant 
in certain cases; without amendment (Rept. No. 95). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. Senate Joint 
Resolution 91. A joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington”; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 96). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 108. A resolution to pay six months’ salary and $250 to 
Rosa E. Engel, sister of William I. Schneider, late an employee 
of the House (Rept. No. 88). Ordered printed. s 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 104. A resolution to pay six months’ salary and $250 to 
Rachael Wood McGoine, widow of George W. McGoine, late an 
employee of the House (Rept. No. 89). Ordered printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 105. A resolution to pay six months’ salary and $250 to 
Carrie Ruppel, widow of August Ruppel, late an employee of the 
House (Rept. No. 90). Ordered printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6198) granting an increase of pension to Oscar W. Clark, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 


— — —— 


— 


1929 


By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7928) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 26, 1928; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7924) for the erection of tablets 
or markers and the commemoration of Camp Blount and the 
Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln County, Tenn, ; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7925) to amend the first 
section of an act entitled “An act granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain, and Philippine insurrection, or the China relief ex- 
pedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 1, 1926; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7926) to provide for terms of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
to be held at Easton, Pa.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 7927) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain a 
naval stores experiment and demonstration station on the 
Osceola National Forest in Florida; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7928) to 
amend the act of February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 886), authoriz- 
ing certain Indian tribes of the State of Washington to file 
suit in the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7929) providing retirement for 
persons who hold licenses as navigators or engineers who have 
reached the age of 64 years and who have served 25 or more 
years in the Army Transport Service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7930) granting travel pay and other allow- 
ances to certain soldiers of the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine insurrection who were discharged in the Philippines; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7931) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7932) granting pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the World War, to certain widows, minor children, 
and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 7933) to provide 
for an Assistant Chief of Naval Operations; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7984) for the conservation, 
care, custody, protection, and operation of the naval petroleum 
and oil-shale reserves, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CABLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) providing 
for the erection of a public historical museum and monument 
on the site of Fort Greene Ville, Greenville, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
181) to amend a joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred 
right of homestead entry,“ approved February 14, 1920, as 
3 January 21, 1922; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 182) authorizing an extension of time within which suits 
may be instituted under an act entitled “An act authorizing 
certain Indian tribes, or any of them, residing in the State of 
Washington, to submit to the Court of Claims certain claims 
growing out of treaties or otherwise,” and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) making 
applicable for the year 1930 the provision of the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved February 25, 1929, for relief to farm- 
ers in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
Florida, and Alabama; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7935) granting an increase of 
pension to Jane Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7936) for the relief of Frank 
Kanelakos; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 7987) for the 
relief of Walter Aaronson; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 7938) for the relief of 
Michael J. Kelly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7939) for the relief of Lawrence T. Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7940) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Treece; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7941) granting a pension to Martha White; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 7942) granting a pension to 
Sarah J. Buck; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 7943) for the relief of Stuart 
L. Ritz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7944) grant- 
ing a pension to Banner Chandley ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MeCLOSKEY: A bill (H. R. 7945) granting an in- 
ia ag of pension to Matie M. Hensley ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 7946) granting an increase 
of pension to Lillian F. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 7947) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan F. Freshwater ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7948) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Irons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7949) for the relief 
of Arthur Herbert Preston; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7950) for the relief 
of the Grape Belt National Bank, Westfield, N. X.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7951) granting 
a pension to Reuben (Rubin) Hartley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7952) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to advance on the retired list of the Navy 
David J. Mahoney, retired, to chief boilermaker, retired; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 7953) granting an increase of 
pension to Marinda O. Miles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2261. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Albert Schairer and 
other citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., urging that every endeavor 
be made to secure speedy consideration and passage of House 
and Senate bills introduced for the relief of Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2262. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increases of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

2263. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Long Island, urging 
the enactment of legislation for the creation of a department of 
education; to the Committee on Education. 

2264. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of the United 
States, numbering 1,000,000, approximately, urging the enact- 
ment of legislation for revision downward of all income taxes 
on all earned income, such as salaries or fees or commissions 
for personal services; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2265. Also, petition of the following organizations urging the 
enactment of legislation for revision downward of all income 
taxes on all earned income, such as salaries or fees or commis- 
sions for personal services: 

Washington, D. C.: American Institute of Architects, the 
American Engineering Council, the Washington Arts Club, the 
Washington Society of Engineers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, the Washington 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, Central Labor Union, 
National Federation of Federal Employees, Engineering Council, 
Federal Bar Association, American Chemical Society, American 
Society Certified Public Accountants, Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations, Merchants-Manufacturers’ Associations, District 
Medical Society, District Dental Society. 

Virginia; All but two members of Virginia Legislature. 

California: California State Fraternal Congress; Federated 
Association of Improvement and Civic Organizations of Los 
Angeles City and County; Dominant Club of Los Angeles; 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Los Angeles; 
Italian Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles; American Legion, 
Department of California; Alameda County Dental Association; 
Purchasing Agents Association of Alameda County, East Bay 
division; Oakland Chamber of Commerce; Oakland Kiwanis 
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Club; Oakland Rotary Club; Oakland Exchange Club; Oakland 
Lions Club; Oakland Moose Club; Oakland City Council; 
Alameda County Board of Supervisors; Emeryville Industries 
Association; the Col. John Jacob Astor Post, No. 909, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Oakland, Calif.; Home 
States (Inc.), County of Alameda, State of California; Fed- 
erated State Societies of Northern California; Swedish-Amer- 
ican Patriotic League, Branch No. 1, Oakland; Neighbors of 
Woodcraft, Golden Gate Circle, San Francisco; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; League of Business and 
Professional Women; Grand Court, Foresters of America 
Executive Council; San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
Wholesale Fruit and Produce Merchants Credit Association of 
San Francisco; Northern Federation of Civie Organizations; 
Public Spirit Club of San Francisco; San Francisco Labor 
Council; Golden Gate Aerie No. 61, Fraternal Order of Eagles; 
Ancient Order of Foresters’ Friendly Society; Loyal Order of 
Moose of San Francisco; Travelers Protective Association; 
Barbers’ Union No. 148; Western Women's Club; San Francisco 
Retailers’ Protective Association; Divisadero District Mer- 
chants and Improvement Association; Zonta Club of San Fran- 
cisco; San Francisco District Dental Society; American Ship- 
masters Association; The Emporium Capwell Corporation; 
Golden Gate Camp, No. 64, Woodmen of the World; Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco; Independent Order 
of Foresters; Grand Grove of the United Ancient Order of 
Druids; Frederick W. Galbraith Post, No. 818, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States; California Medical Asso- 
ciation; the Japanese Association of San Francisco; A. E. F. 
Subsidiary High Court, Pacific Coast; Lieut. Quentin Roose- 
velt Unit, No. 15, United Veterans of the Republic; Women’s 
Traffic Club; the American Institute of Architects; L’Union 
Francaise of Oakland; Alameda County School Custodians 
Association; the Alameda County Anti-Vivisection Society, 
Oakland; Wilhelm Tell Verein, Oakland; Alameda County 
Development Commission; Chinese-American Citizens Alliance, 
Oakland Unit; the Latham Foundation for the Promotion of 
Humane Education; the Sunny South States Society; Pacific 
Slope Dairy Show Association; Central Labor Council of Ala- 
meda County; Builders Exchange of Alameda County; Royal 
Michaelense Autonomic Beneficent Association; Oakland Coun- 
cil, No. 394, United Commercial Travelers of America; Tele- 
graph Avenue Merchants Association; Alameda County Milk 
Dealers Association; Retail Meat Dealers Association of 
Alameda County; Steuben Society of America, Oakland Unit, 
No. 106; Oakland Association of Insurance Agents; American 
Institute of Fraternal Citizenship (Inc.); Merchants’ Exchange 
of Oakland; United Slavonian Social and Benevolent Society of 
Oakland; Dimond Merchants Association; Oakland Alliance of 
Patriots of America; Southern California Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation; Venice Amusement and Business Men's Association; 
Los Angeles Bar Association; California State Senate; Los 
Angeles Board of Supervisors; Los Angeles City Council; 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective Association; Los Angeles County 
Dental Society; Los Angeles Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; Los 
Angeles County Medical Association; Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council; Los Angeles Civic Bureau of Music and Art; Los 
Angeles Realty Board. 

Michigan: The State house of representatives; the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women; Detroit Bar 
Association; Wayne County Medical Society; First District 
Dental Society of Michigan; Northeast Detroit Lions Club; 
Michigan Society of Architects; Detroit Real Estate Board: 
Bricklayers and Masons Union, No. 2; “Committee of 51” 
Home Owners Tax Reduction Party of Detroit; Detroit Woman's 
Republican Club; Detroit Division 48, Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, 
Lodge 598; Detroit Federation of Musicians; Lloyd E. Green 
Post, No. 147, American Legion; Cadillac Post, No. 333, Ameri- 
can Legion; Bearl V. Pittenger Post, No. 119, American Legion; 
Property Holders’ Protective Association; United Community 
Association; Greater Gratiot Avenue Business Men’s Associa- 
tion; Michigan Avenue Improvement Association; Detroit Edu- 
cational Craftsmen’s Association; Sherwood Forest Association; 
Greater Detroit Builders’ Association; Harper Van Dyke Busi- 
ness Association. 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin Moose State Association; Milwaukee 
Moose Lodge, No. 49; Milwaukee Base Ball Club; Milwaukee 
Retail Grocers’ Association; staff of the office of the city at- 
torney; Wisconsin Chapter of American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Milwaukee Aerie, No. 137, of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles; Milwaukee Musicians’ Association; Milwaukee Typo- 
graphical Union; Milwaukee North Side Citizens’ Club. 

Illinois: Association of Cleaners and Dyers. 
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Pennsylvania: Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh; Baldwin Town- 
ship Commissioners; Variety Club of Pittsburgh. ` 

New York: Syracuse Dental Society; Onondaga County Medi- 
cal Society; Central Trades and Labor Assembly of Syracuse, 

Florida: City Council of Tampa. 

Georgia: Atlanta Federal Trade-Union; Atlanta Lodge, No. 
522, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Fulton Medical Society; 
Atlanta Real Estate Board; City Council of Atlanta, Ga.; City 
Council of Macon, Ga. 

To the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2266. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Stevens Point, 
Wis., asking for the passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

2267. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Prine- 
ville, Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to survivors of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2268. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, Spanish War veterans’ legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2269. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain 
residents of Racine, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase 
pensions of Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

2270. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Lebanon, Laclede County, Mo., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2271. By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: Petition of citizens 
of Catawba County, N. C., urging the passage of Senate bill 


476 and House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to 


Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2272. Also, petition of citizens of Yancey, N. C., urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2273. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Augusta, Bracken County, Ky., submitted by William Line, 
Augusta, Ky., urging that immediate action be taken on House’ 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions! ; 

2274. Also, petition of citizens of Caney, Morgan County, Ky. 
and submitted by Daniel G. Lacy, Caney, Ky., requesting that 
immediate steps be taken to bring House bill 2562 to a vote; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2275. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Joseph 
E. Kinman, of Hardin, III., and 75 other citizens of Hardin, 
Calhoun County, III., requesting speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of bills providing for increased rates of pension for men 


who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 


Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2276. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Olean and Angelica, N. X., in support of Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2277. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of A, A. Campbell 
and 34 other residents of Will County, III., urging the passage 
of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune, 
granting increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2278. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Resolution by M. B. 
Andelfinger, mayor, and the city council of Dubuque, Iowa, 
favoring House bill 2562, for increasing the pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2279. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Armstrong County, Pa., in favor of increased rates of pension for 
veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2280. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Waynesboro, Greene County, Pa., in support of 
legislation increasing the rate of pension to Civil War veterans 
and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2281. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of W. H. Gallagher, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and others, requesting 
support of House bill 3822, providing for placing interstate motor 
busses under control of Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


2282. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of G. M. Brown and a 


number of other residents of Oelrichs, S. Dak., praying for the 
passage of legislation providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2283. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of 37 voters of Floyd and 
Harrison Counties, State of Indiana, requesting early action on 
legislation pertaining to veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2284. Also, petition of 212 voters of Crawford County, Ind., 
requesting early action on legislation pertaining to veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


— — — 


